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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 78” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 22, 1944 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 7, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered’ the following 
prayer: 


Father of our spirits, Thou hast or- 
dained that not in cushioned seats of 
safety but in danger and stern conflict 
shall we find our strength and our tri- 
umph. Steel our hearts to endure hard- 
ness as soldiers of the common good. 
As with enraptured eyes we watch once 
more springtime touch barren wastes to 
loveliness and bushes bloom in flame, 
may the stirrings of a spiritual spring- 
time bring refreshment and renewal, 
beauty for ashes, oil of joy for sadness, 
faith for fear, and hope for despair. 
Peering into the uncertain tomorrows 
we see as but through a glass darkly, 
but where sight fails faith walks un- 
afraid, even through the. valley of the 
shadows, knowing that in that future 
goodness, justice, and truth will abide, 
and that in them is the wealth of our 
life and the spring of all existence, 

In these desperate days we pray that 
Thou wilt meet us each where lies our 
deepest and most personal need. Send 
us forth to our work today saying of 
Thee, as Thy servants have said across 
all the changing centuries, “He restoreth 
my soul.” We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, March 21, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 


On March 20, 1944: 
S. 393. An act for the relief of William 
Kovatis; and 
S. 1589. An act for the relief of C. Guy 
Evans, Garland Mineral Springs, Index, Wash. 
On March 21, 1944: 
S. 617. An act for the relief of Homer C. 
Chapman. 
xC——1&2 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 250) to promote 
sustained-yield forest management in or- 
der thereby (a) to stabilize communities, 
forest industries, employment, and tax- 
able forest wealth; (b) to assure a con- 
tinuous and ample supply of forest prod- 
ucts; and (c) to secure the benefits of 
forests in regulation of water supply and 
stream flow, prevention of soil erosion, 
amelioration of climate, and preservation 
of wildlife, with amendments, in which 
1 the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 324) to place postmasters at 
fourth- class post offices on an annual- 
salary basis, and fix their rate of pay; 
and provide allowances for rent, fuel, 
light, and equipment, and fix the rates 
thereof. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1232. An act for the relief of Roscoe 
McKinley Meadows; and 

H. R. 1962. An act for the relief of Daniel 
D. O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

5. 1349. An act to authorize the Secretary 


of the Navy to convey to the city of New 


York certain lands within the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard in the city of New York; 

S. 1410. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act approved June. 13, 1940; 

S. 1428. An act to amend the provision of 
the act authorizing payment of 6 months’ 
death gratuity to widow, child, or dependent 
relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses of 
the Navy or Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1635. An act to eliminate a pay discrimi- 
nation against the teacher of music at the 
United States Military Academy; 

S. 1653, An act to provide titles for heads 
of staff departments of the United States 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 324. An act to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual-salary 
basis and fix their rate of pay; and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; and 

H. R. 2836. An act to grant increases in 
compensation to substitute employees in the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes, 


CENTENNIAL OF FIRST TELEGRAPH 
MESSAGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT, under the 
terms of House Concurrent Resolution 
72, appointed Mr. WHEELER, Mr. BARKLEY, 
Mr. WHITE, Mr. WAGNER, and Mr. AUSTIN 
members on the part of the Senate of 
the Joint Committee to Commemorate 
the Centennial of the Telegraph on May 
24, 1944. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


ORDINANCES OF PUERTO RICAN PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION: MANUFACTURE AND PROCESS- 
ING oF RAW SUGAR 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
certified copy of each of the various 
ordinances enacted by the Public Service 
Commission of Puerto Rico, granting to the 
sugar companies and mills listed therein the 
right to engage in the manufacture and 
processing of raw sugar (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Letters from the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, the Adminis- 
trator of the National Gallery of Art, and the 
Secretary of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, estimates of personnel re- 
quirements for the quarter ending June 30, 
1944 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE CLASSIFICATION 
z Act 


A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, recom- 
mending that legislation be enacted to 
amend section 3 of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, so as to further amend 
said section 3 by inserting at the end there- 
of a subsection reading as follows: In sub- 
dividing any grade into classes of positions, 
as provided in the foregoing subsection, the 
Civil Service Commission, whenever it deems 
such action warranted by the nature of the 
duties and responsibilities of a class of posi- 
tions in comparison with other classes in 
the same grade, and in the interests of good 
administration, is authorized to establish 
for any such subdivision or class a minimum 
or a maximum pay rate, or both, each of 
which shall be one of the pay rates of that 
grade as set forth in section 13 of this act, 
as amended. In no event shall any rate for 
a class of positions fall below the minimum 
rate or above the maximum rate of the 
grade in which the class falls. Such rates 
shall be duly published by regulation and 
may be revised from time to time by the 
Commission. The Commission shall make a 
report of such actions or revisions with the 
reasons therefor to Congress at the end of 
each fiscal year.”; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following joint resolutions of 
the Legislature of Virginia, which were 
referred, as indicated: 

To the Committee on Education and 
Labor: j 


House Joint Resolution 46 


Resolution memorializing Congress to pass a 
law requiring certain able-bodied persons 
to work 
Be it resolved by the House of Delegates of 

Virginia (the senate concurring), That the 

Congress of the United States is hereby me- 

morialized to enact a law requiring every 

cane and able-bodied male person between 
the ages of 17 and 60 years, with certain ex- 
ceptions, to work at least 40 hours in each 
calendar week for the duration of the present 
war emergency, at some gainful occupation 
when any such work is available at a fair 
end reasonable wage, regardless of whether 
such person is or is not financially able to 
support himself and his dependents without 
working, excepting, however, all persons serv- 
ing any branch of military service of the 

United States, and such other persons as the 

Congress may deem proper; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be transmitted, by the clerk of the house of 

delegates, to the presiding officers of the 

United States Senate and the House of Repre- 

sentatives, respectively, and to each member 

of the Virginia delegation in the Congress of 
the United States, 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 
House Joint Resolution 45 
Resolution requesting the National Congress 

to enact permanent legislation providing 

for reasonable compulsory military service 

by citizens of the United States 

Whereas the state of military unprepared- 
ness which existed in the United States at 
the cutbreak of World War No. 2, and its con- 
Sequences, have demonstrated the necessity 
for providing against a recurrence of such 
conditions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved ty the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia (the senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
and it is hereby respectfully petitioned to 
enact legislation making permanent provision 
for reasonable compulsory military training 
and service by citizens of the United States 
of suitable age and physical condition; and be 
it further A 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted by the clerk of the house of 
delegates to the presiding officers of the 
United States Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, respectively, and to each 
member of the Virginia delegation in the 
Gongress of the United States. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITION 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a petition 
sent to me by citizens of Delaware pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) 
to provide for the common defense in 
relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States. I ask that 
the petition be noted and referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petition will be received and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FLOOD-CON- 

TROL LAW—RESOLUTION BY VERMONT 

LEGISLATURE 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
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priate reference and to have printed in 
the Record a letter from the secretary 
of state of Vermont, together with an 
accompanying joint resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont, endorsing the provisions of House 
bill 4179, pending in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and urging the endorsement 
thereof by other States. This relates to 
the protection of the domain of the sev- 
eral States from invasion by the Federal 
Government. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
Montpelier, March 18, 1944. 
To Vermont Members of Congress, President 
of the Senate, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Attorney General: 
Dear Sms: I am glad to send you herewith 
a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 3, entitled 
“Joint resolution endorsing the provisions of 
H. R. 4179 pending in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and urging the endorsement thereof 
by the other States,” approved March 18, 1944, 
Yours very truly, 
Rawson C. MYRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


Senate Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution endorsing the provisions of 
H. R. 4719 pending in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and urging the endorsement 
“thereof by the other States 
Whereas there has been introduced in the 

Congress a measure designed to recapture for 

the States certain rights, privileges, and pre- 

rogatives that by right belong to them; and 
Whereas H. R. 4179 introduced in the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress by the Representative 
from Vermont, the Honorable CHARLES A. 
PLUMLEY, has as its objective the amendment 
of Federal flood-control law so that such a 
result may be accomplished; and 
Whereas this measure, if enacted, would re- 
establish the right of an individual State to 
have a dominant voice in the construction of 
flood-control projects within its borders: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the General Assembly of the 

State of Vermont not only hereby endorses 

wholeheartedly the principles embodied in 

this particular legislation but as well urge 
the legislative bodies of Vermont's sister 

States to take similar action; and be it fur- 

ther 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be and 

he hereby is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to Vermont's congressional delega- 
tion, to the presiding officers of the legisla- 
tures and to the attorneys general of our 
sister States. 
MORTIMER R. Pnocron, 
President cf the Senate. 
Asa S. BLOOMER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Approved March 18, 1944. 
Wo. H. Wits, 
Governor. 


ABSORPTION OF EXCHANGE OR COLLEC- 
TION CHARGES BY MEMBER BANKS OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from Fred M. Bowman, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Bankers Association, 
an important resolution adopted by that 
organization expressing their opposition 
to the passage of the so-called Maybank 
bill, being the bill (S. 1642) to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide that the absorption of exchange and 
collection charges shall not be deemed 
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the payment of interest on deposits. I 
am advised that this is practically the 
unanimous opinion of the bankers of 
Kansas. I ask consent that the state- 
ment and resolution sent to me by the 
Kansas Bankers Association be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A group of States, both par and otherwise, 
believing that the Maybank bill in the Senate, 
which is a companion bill to the Brown meas- 
ure passed by the House, would constitute a 
long step toward breaking down the par col- 
lection system established by the Federal Re- 
serve bank and approved by the great ma- 
jority of banks in the United States, the 
advisory committee felt that action should 
be taken at once to inform the Senators from 
Kansas and members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in the Senate of the posi- 
tion of this association. Since the matter is 
coming before the Senate committee within 
10 days, it is felt tat there is not time to call 
a meeting of the committee on Federal legis- 
lation; and since the banks of Kansas have 
long demonstrated their approval of the par 
collection system the following resolution was 
unanimously passed and the secretary in- 
structed to forward a copy of the same to each 
of the Senators from Kansas, the members of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the five members of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency who sub- 
mitted a minority report to that of the full 
committee reporting out the bill, and to the 
office of the American Bankers Association 
with advices to the latter that our advisory 
committee believes that the A. B. A. should 
have taken an open position in opposition to 
the passage of this legislation, and to such 
other groups or committees as he feels might 
effectively aid in the defeat of the Maybank 
bill. The resolution follows: 


“RESOLUTION OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, MARCH 16, 1944 


“Be it resolved, That whereas the Kansas 
Bankers Association, consisting of 624 mem- 
bers, being all but 1 of the banks in Kansas, 
both State and National, has throughout its 
long history worked diligently in the interests 
of establishing in our State and our Nation 
sound and conservative banking practices; 
and 

“Whereas we believe that the perpetuation 
of privately chartered banks and that the 
maintenance of independent banking require 
that all banks pay checks drawn upon them 
at their face value without deduction of ex- 
change or other charges (our belief in this 
banking principle being illustrated by the 
fact that, with the exception of two small 
banks in our State, all banking institutions 
maintain this par system); and 

“Whereas there is before the Senate of the 
United States the Maybank bill (S. 1642), 
being a companion of the Brown bill (H. R. 
3965), which has passed in the House of 
Representatives, which bill by its terms would 
defeat the very sound provision of section 9 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, and 
regulation Q based thereon: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, through its advisory committee, de- 
clare itself to be strongly opposed to the pas- 
sage of this Maybank bill; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to each of the Senators from the 
State of Kansas, urging that they, on behalf 
of the 623 banks of Kansas now maintaining 
and supporting the par collection of checks, 
do everything within their power to defeat 
the passage of this bill.” 
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THE BOUNDARIES OF POLAND 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recor a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Dr. F. C. Tyburski, secretary 
of the Polish American Council, distriet 
No. 2, State of Connecticut, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and a resolution adopted by that 
council concerning the boundaries of 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


POLISH AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
District No. 2, STATE oF CONNECTICUT, 
March 9, 1944, 
The Honorable Francis MALONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MALONEY: It is my privilege 
to forward to you a copy of the resolution 

adopted by the Polish American Council, Dis- 
trict No. 2, of the State of Connecticut. 

The problem voiced in this resolution, Mr. 
Senator, is of vital concern and interest to us 
Americans of Polish descent, and I trust that 
you will give it your utmost consideration and 
attention. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. F. C. TYBURSKI, Secretary. 

We, the delegates to the annual meeting 
of the Second District of the Polish American 
Council, assembled at New Haven, Conn., on 
February 27, 1944, representing 350,000 Amer- 
icans of Polish descent in the State of Con- 
necticut, do hereby unanimously 

Resolve, That we reaffirm our allegiance 
and loyalty to the United States of America 
and our trust in the leadership of our great 
President and Commander in Chief, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, 

We subscribe without reservation to all 
the principles set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, that Magna Carta of human liberty, and 
we do particularly affirm our belief that all 
nations, both large and small, have an un- 
qualified right to exist free from fear of ag- 
gression by other nations and free to pursue 
their national existence by forms of govern- 
ment of their own choosing. 

We believe that these principles should be 
. adhered to without qualifications in the pres- 
ent dispute between Russia and Poland and 
that the future peace of the world is to a 
large extent dependent upon a proper solu- 
tion of this question, entailing as it does the 
application of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

We most earnestly urge the State Depart- 
ment to continue to refuse to recognize any 
conquests of territory made by force and any 
changes of government which are not made 
with the consent of the governed. 

We believe that the Polish Government-in- 
exile in London is the sole legitimate author- 
ity empowered to speak for the people of 
Poland and that any attempts by Soviet Rus- 
sia to discredit the Polish Government by 
setting up ex parte puppet regimes are in 
cynical disregard of the principles of self- 
government set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 

We are firmly convinced that upon his- 
toricai, moral, ethnological, and economic 
grounds, the eastern part of Poland, which is 
the basis of the present Russo-Polish dispute, 
belongs and should belong to the Republic of 
Poland and that any pretensions to this 
territory by Russia lack factual basis on any 
of the grounds enumerated. 

We believe that any arguments advanced 
to the effect that the acquisition of this 
territory by Russia is necessary to her na- 
tional defense against future aggression are 

‘without validity in these days of mechanized 
warfare and particularly in view of the major 
part played by air forces m present day com- 
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bat; and we therefore believe that these ar- 
guments in effect would protect large nations 
at the expense of smaller ones. 

We believe that Poland’s contribution to 
the cause of democracy and freedom merits 
the appreciation of the entire civilized world, 
embodying as it did the first armed resist- 
ance against Nazi aggression in the face of 
overwhelming odds and continuing to the 
present day both by the activities of the 
armed forces of Poland and of the vast net- 
work of underground resistance. We do, 
therefore, hereby unanimously 

Resolve, That we believe it to be the solemn 
duty of the United States to stand fast by 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and to 
do everything in its power and influence to 
further the just claims of Poland in the 
present dispute with Russia; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and to the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Con- 
necticut, 


Financial Secretary. 

Rev. A. MAZURKIEWICZ, 
3 Treasurer. 
Dr. F. C. TYBURsKI, Secretary. 


CROP INSURANCE—RESOLUTIONS FROM 
WARD COUNTY, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present five reso- 
lutions adopted by the county commit- 
tee and district committees of Ward 
County (N. Dak.) Agricultural Conser- 
vation Association in annual meeting 
assembled in the city of Minot, N. Dak., 
on February 4, 1944; the Ward County 
(N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation As- 
sociation, at Gasman Township Hall, 
February 17, 1944; Ward County (N. 
Dak.) Agricultural Conservation Associ- 
ation, at Berthold, February 19, 1944; 
Ward County (N. Dak.) Agricultural 
Conservation Association, at Minot, N. 
Dak., February 21, 1944, and Ward Coun- 
ty (N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation 
Association, at Kenmare, February 22, 
1944, and I ask that they may be appro- 
priately referred and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the county committee 
and district committees of Ward County 
(N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation As- 
sociation in annual meeting assembled in the 
city of Minot, N. Dak., this 4th day of Feb- 
ruary 1944, That 

Whereas farming is a very hazardous in- 
dustry conventionally undertaken by indi- 
viduals and individual families, consequently 
where unavoidable disaster overtakes the in- 
dividual farm, the loss falls extremely heavy 
on the individual farmer; and 

Whereas no private insurance company 
writes an “all risk” policy which a farmer may 
buy and be protected in his investment in 
his attempt to raise a crop; and 

Whereas where private enterprise fails to 
provide the accommodation a people need for 


their welfare, then it devolves on Federal and | 


State Governments to sponsor and put into 
operation the institution which private en- 
terprise has failed to provide. 

Therefore, we do petition Congress to spon- 
sor, set up, and put into operation a Nation- 
wide insurance corporation that will sell 
farmers a policy that assures him that if what 
he salvages of his crop, when he has prac- 
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ticed good husbandry, is not worth an amount 
equal to his expenses, he may draw on the 
insurance corporation to cover the deficiency, 
the farmer to pay for the policy a premium 
based on the volume salvaged of the insured 
crop, the premium rate to be adjusted to 
districts established by the insurance corpo- 
ration. 
C. O. Lawson, 
Chairman, Minot, N. Dak. 


— 


Be it resolved by members of Ward County 
(N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation As- 
sociation, assembled at Gasman Township 
Hall this 17th day of February 1944, That 
we do hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States of America to sponsor, set up, 
and put into operation a Nation-wide in- 
surance corporation that will sell us a 
policy that provides that, when we have prac- 
tised good husbandry, the resultant crop 
when salvaged is not worth an amount equal 
to the expense incurred we may draw on the 
insurance corporation to cover the deficiency. 

For such a policy we would pay a premium 
based on the volume salvaged of the insured 
crop, the premium rate to be adjusted to 
districts established by the insurance cor- 
poration. 

E. P. NICOLAISEN, 
Chairman, Maz, N. Dak. 


— 


Be it resolved by members of Ward County 
(N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation Asso- 
ciation, assembled at Berthold this 19th day 
of February 1944, That we do hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to sponsor, set up, and put into operation 
a Nation-wide insurance corporation that 
will sell us a policy that provides that, 
when we have practiced good husbandry, the 
resultant crop when salvaged is not worth 
an amount equal to the expense incurred 
we may draw on the insurance corporation 
to cover the deficiency. 

For such a policy we would pay a premium 
based on the volume salvaged of the insured 
crop, the premium rate to be adjusted to dis- 
tricts established by the insurance corpora- 
tion. 

Victor HAUGEN, 
Chairman, Berthold, N. Dak. 


Be it resolved by members of Ward County 
(N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation Associa- 
tion, assembled at Minot, N. Dak., this 21st 
day of February 1944, That we do hereby 
petition the Congress of the United States 
of America to sponsor, set up, and put into 
operation a Nation-wide insurance corpora- 
tion that will sell us a policy that provides 
that, when we have practiced good hus- 
bandry, the resultant crop when salvaged is 
not worth an amount equal to the expense 
incurred we may draw on the insurance 
corporation to cover the deficiency. 

For such a policy we would pay a premium 
based on the volume salvaged of the insured 
crop, the premium rate to be adjusted to 
districts established by the insurance corpo- 
ration. 

GEORGE REINHOLDT, 
Chairman, Sawyer, N. ‘Dak, 


Be it resolved by members of Ward County 
(N. Dak.) Agricultural Conservation As- 
sociation, assembled at Kenmare this 22d 
day of February 1944, That we do hereby 
petition the Congress of the United States of 
America to sponsor, set up, and put into op- 
eration a Nation-wide insurance corporation 
that will sell us a policy that provides 
that, when we have practiced good hus- 
bandry, the resultant crop when salvaged is 
not worth an amount equal to the expense 
incurred, we may draw on the insurance core 
poration to cover the deficiency. 

For such a policy we would pay a premium 
based on the volume salvaged of the insured 
crop, the premium rate to be adjusted to 
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districts established by the insurance corpo- 
ration. 
J. B. SCHOU, 
Chairman, Kenmare, N. Dak, 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
DURING THE WAR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to present two identical petitions 
with different signatures sent to me by 
Mrs. E. G. Ranum, president of Valley 
City Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, of Valley City, N. Dak. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the petitions 
themselves printed in the Recorp, with- 
out the names attached thereto. I wish 
to state for the Reccrp that the petitions 
are signed by 220 men and women, out- 
standing, patriotic citizens of North 
Dakota, most of whom I know. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were received, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and one of the petitions 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
without the signatures, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned, residents and voters 
of the United States, respectfully request 
that you give the most serious consideration 
to the enactment of laws for the protection 
of our boys and girls and for the best interest 
of our Nation and to speed the war effort in 
every manner possible. Therefore we urge— 

1. The passage of laws to restrict.and pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquor. 

2. That no grain be used for making bever- 
age alcohol and that all the facilities of the 
distilleries be used for making alcohol to be 
used for making explosives for munitions 
of war. 

3. That the shipment of beer, wine, and 
other intoxicating liquor be absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

Respectfully submitted. 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 4410. An act to extend for an ad- 
ditional 90 days the period during which 
certain grains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed may be im- 
ported from foreign countries free of duty; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 765). 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL (for Mr. BO): 

S. 1802. A bill to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school Officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1803, A bill to provide for the sale of 
surplus Army general purpose automobiles to 
rural mail carriers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr MEAD: 

S. 1804. A bill to extend to the custodial- 
service employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment certain benefits applicable to postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 1805. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, to provide for recal- 
culating the benefits payable to individuals 
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who receive wages after they have become 
entitled to old-age-insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HILL (for Mr. BILBO); 

S. J. Res. 121. Joint resolution to amend an 
act entitled “An act to protect the lives and 
health and morals of women and minor work- 
ers in the District of Columbia, and to es- 
tablish a Minimum Wage Board, and define 
its pewers and duties, and to provide for 
the fix'ng of minimum wages for such work- 
ers, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1918, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 1232, An act for the relief of Roscoe 
McKinley Meadows; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1962. An act for the relief of Daniel 
D. O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


FEDERAL AID FOR READJUSTMENT OF 


VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1767) to provide Fed- 
eral Government aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of returning World 
War No. 2 veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE AND 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUCK submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4070) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 


dependent executive bureaus, boards, 


commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Buck to the bill (H. R. 4070) making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other purposes, 
viz: On page 5, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 


“OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
“COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


“Salaries and expenses: For all expenses 
necessary to enable the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice to carry cut the func- 
tions vested in it by Executive Orders 8302 
and 9346, including salary of a chairman at 
not to exceed $10,000 per annum and 6 other 
members at not to exceed $25 per diem when 
actually engaged; travel expenses (not to 
exceed $16,000); expenses of witnesses in at- 
tendance at committee hearings, when nec- 
essary; printing and binding (not to exceed 
$12,000); purchase of newspapers and peri- 
odicals (not to exceed $125); and the tem- 
porary employment of persons, by contract or 
otherwise, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes and the civil-service and 
classification laws (not to exceed $2,250), 
$150,000: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and shall be immedi- 
ately available.” 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF MONOGRAPH 31, 
TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE: PATENTS AND FREE EN- 
TERPRISE 


Mr. BONE submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 274), which was referred 
to the Committee on Printing: 
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Resolved, That, in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap- 
proved March 1. 1907, the Committee on 
Patents of the Senate is hereby empowered 
to have printed for its use 700 additional 
copies of Monograph 31 of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee relative to 
patents and free enterprise. 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN WASHINGTON— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “What Is Going on in Washington,” 
delivered by him before the Eagles, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 16, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] $ à 


WHAT WILL OUR BOYS COME HOME TO?— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
Have printed in the Rxconn an article entitled 
“What Will Our Boys Come Home To?”, writ- 
ten by Senator THomas of Utah, and pub- 
lished in the February 1944 issue of the 
magazine Spotlight, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] F 


WHAT HAS THE R. F. C. DONE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS?—ADDRESS BY CHARLES B. 
HENDERSON 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “What Has the R. F. C. Done for Small 
Business?”, delivered by former Senator 
Charles B. Henderson at the dinner of the 
American Business Congress, at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, March 17, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SALES OF SURPLUS ARMY GOODS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested in a letter I re- 
ceived from the Chamber of Commerce 
of La Crosse, Wis., which contains notice 
of a sale, from which I read as follows: 

AUCTION SALE—BRAND NEW ARMY GOODS 

Approximately $450,000 valuation. Sur- 
plus warehouse stock acquired from Army 
post exchange; removed for convenience of 
sale and will be sold at our showrooms, 420 
East Eighth Street, Los Angeles, Calif., Mon- 
day, March 20, at 10 a. m. 


Then, Mr. President, it lists numerous 
articles of Army goods, as follows: 


Two thousand shirts; 7,000 trousers, 100- 
percent wool, elastique, O. D. wool, serge, 
China pink, green, O. D., natural; 15,000 
officer's caps; 15,000 undershirts; 5,000 Cooper 
jockey shorts; 16,000 pair socks; 200 trench 
coats; 600 field jackets; 600 sweaters; 60 
two- and three-suiter bags; 4,500 sewing kits; 
2,000 sleeping tags, 100 percent wool, zipper 
and button; 20,000 pairs sun glasses, goggles; 
1,500 bike supporters; 1,000 furlough bags; 
4,500 billfolds and wallets; 2,000 ties; 500 
utility kits; 1,000 cribbage sets; 2,700 buddy 
and apron kits; 13,000 2-gallon water bags; 
2,500 12-quart buckets; 3,500 4-quart basins; 
4,500 belts. 


Then in small type it says: 

Money belts, tobacco pouches, shower clogs, 
laundry bags, toilet kits, photo folios, suit- 
cases, duffie bags, pennants, pillow tops, post 
cards, etc. 


Then the advertisement says: 

In addition, we will offer for sale 10,000 
G. I. field jackets, wool lined, zippers and 
buttons. Army tents, cots, pads, blankets, 
sheets. 


The advertisement concludes as fol- 
lows: 
For further particulars and descriptive cir- 


cular, communicate with J. J. Sugarman- 
Rudolph Co., commercial auctioneers and 
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liquidators, 415 East Ninth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; telephone TUcker 3131. 


Mr. President, the small-business man 
of this Nation is concerned with how the 
Government is going to handle its sur- 
plus goods when the war is over. But 
the war is not over, and already the old 
game that went on after the last war 
seems to be starting. 

Mr. President, the small-business man 
is concerned with not only what is go- 
ing to take place after the war but, when 
such advertisements as this appear, he is 
concerned with what is going on now. 

This advertisement appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune of recent date. It was 
called to my attention by the Chamber of 
Commerce of La Crosse, Wis. The letter 
states—and I think the statement is very 
significant— 

This is a good illustration of what we fear 
is going to happen to the merchandising 
business in this country if the Army is 
allowed to dump its surplus merchandise 
whenever the Procurement Division decides 
to liquidate any one or more projects. 


Mr. President, you and I remember 
what happened after the last World War. 
The small-business men in all the com- 
munities of this country found all at 
once, each one of them, that they had 
competitors who were not in business 
during the war. Some group, which had 
bought up vast quantities of surplus 
Army merchandise, had rushed into all 
the communities of this Nation, estab- 
lished “army” stores, and paralyzed the 
business of men who had paid the taxes 
and borne the burden of the war. This 
must not happen again, 

Who are the small-business men, Mr. 
President? We have not the figures re- 
cently, but in 1939 there were establish- 
ments of manufacturers, rated as small- 
business men employing a hundred or 
less, 168,814; wholesaling 71,681; retail- 
ing 1,614,310; service establishments 
637,585; hotels 25,224; construction 
200,307; places of amusement 40,351. 

There were 2,758,272 small businesses, 
employing a personnel of 8,364,071, that 
did a business in 1939 of $43,600,000,000. 
Yet, Mr. President, since this war started, 
literally thousands of them have been 
liquidated because they could not obtain 
merchandise and, therefore, could not 
supply the wants of the citizens. 

What do we find now? We find an ex- 
ample of blindness on the part of some 
one in Government who is starting the 
whole process over again by failing to 
make plans to enable these surplus Army 
goods to be siphoned through the worthy 
small-business men, but, instead, offering 
them at auction, so that some one can 
get a clutch hold and repeat the paralyz- 
ing process. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows, 
of course, that under the law as it is 
now the Department has to sell the sur- 
plus goods at auction. It is required 
to do it. It is required to advertise them. 
Piha WILEY. I am not questioning 

at. 

Mr, BARKLEY, I understand; but 
the Senator is saying that the War De- 
partment should see that small business 
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gets the surplus goods. I agree with 


that theory, but Congress would have to 
take action so that some other method 
of sale could be inaugurated before the 
War Department could guarantee who 
would get the surplus materials. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not question that 
conclusion; it indicates the very purpose 
of my remarks, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator will find if he listens to the few 
concluding sentences I am about to utter. 
I am not talking about any individual; I 
am talking about an inadequacy which 
exists and which may grow to such an 
extent that it will have a paralytic effect 
upon this great part of our economy. 

I said that after the last World War 
the small-business man found that an 
outlander, an outsider, would come into 
his town and set himself up in business. 
I remember the condition in my own 
town. I remember outsiders opening 
stores, people who never paid a cent of 
taxes in my town, people who never sus- 
tained the schools or the churches, who 
had never put one dollar into paving or 
any other improvement in the com- 
munity. They opened up stores, they 
bought merchandise from the Govern- 
ment for a song, and made 100, 200, 300, 
up to 500-percent profit. We saw the 
businessmen who had been the backbone 
of the community further impacted on 
account of the lack of vision on the part 
of our leadership. 

I say that must not happen again. If 
the Army and the Navy have not brains 
enough to handle this matter properly, 
it is up to the Congress to demonstrate 
that it has the capacity to do so. Al- 
ready, because of lack of merchandise, 
thousands upon thousands of small busi- 
nesses have been compelled to liquidate. 
There are many more thousands, as we 
know, on the ragged edge. We know 
they are in that condition because they 
cannot obtain merchandise. If the ad- 
ministrative branch of Government can- 
not devise a plan, we should not wait; 
it is our function to devise a plan. I 
know that both Houses are considering 
this problem, but we must see to it that 
the Army and the Navy, or the procure- 
pai divisions, do not repeat past his- 

ry. 

There should be some way by which 
this much-needed merchandise could be 
placed in the hands of small-business 
men. I cannot understand why the 
Army is selling it now, when we are about 
to open a second front, the western front 
in Europe. I cannot comprehend why 
they are doing it. Why is it? I think 
that is a question which should be an- 
swered, and I think the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate should get the 
answer. There should be some way by 
which this much-needed merchandise— 
and I repeat, I do not know why the 
Army is selling it now—could be si- 
phoned into the channel of the small- 
business man who still has life, who is 
not paralyzed yet by the inadequacy of 
the Government in making provision to 
enable him to get merchandise. That is 
the purpose of my remarks. 

It has never been my idea that the 
way to argue a proposition is to pick 
out an individual and criticize him. I 
am talking of principles. I am saying 
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that it is the obligation of this distin- 
guished body to see to it, and see to it as 
quickly as possible, that the thing which 
the Senator from Kentucky just brought 
to our attention does not carry us into the 
abyss into which we fell after the last 
World War. 

There should be some way of getting 
this merchandise into the channels of the 
small-business man. There is a hunger 
for it. I remind the Senate that the 
notice says that the value of the mer- 
chandise to be sold is only approximately 
$450,000. Of course, the sale of this 
small amount of stock in Los Angeles 
might not affect the people seriously 
throughout the whole Nation, but if this 
is a symptom of what is going to follow, 
then we had better provide the antidote 
to the disease, for it is a disease, and we 
should provide the antidote as quickly 
as possible. 

It might be well for the appropriate 
committee to ascertain why at this time, 
when we are about to experience a test 
on the western front in Europe, there is 
this surplus. The committee could as- 
certain definitely what plans are in con- 
templation for the period during and 
after the war for handling this problem, 
that is, what plans the executive branch 
of the Government has, and then the 
committee should devise a plan. They 
are studying the subject; I am glad they 
are, and I find no fault in that regard. 
I merely say that sometimes we move 
too slowly. 

The morale of a great segment of our 
economy in this country is at stake. 
Already in one State of the Union more 
than 7,000 small businesses have been 
liquidated because they could not obtain 
the merchandise with which to carry on. 
Are we going to permit merchandise not 
required by the Army and the Navy dur- 
ing the war to be siphoned off into hands 
which ordinarily pay little or nothing for 
it? It was brought out on the floor of 
the Senate a week or so ago, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] that more than $1,000,000 
worth of tools was sold for about $40,000. 
I do not know the facts of that case, 
but I say that that, too, is another indi- 
eation of a disease. In this instance the 
merchandise which is to be auctioned off 
cost the taxpayers of this country a 
great deal of money. It is merchandise 
which the taxpayers themselves want. 
They would like to see it sold through 
the channels of the ordinary small-busi- 
ness man, and I say it is our function 
to see to it that adequate legislative 
steps are taken to provide that such 
goods shall go through the ordinary 
channels, in order to maintain the eco- 
nomic health of the community. 

Many communities are sick econom- 
ically. Many merchants are on the 
ragged edge. If the Army and the Navy 
have merchandise to sell, the local mer- 
chants, who have been buying bonds and 
paying taxes and maintaining the eco- 
nomic health of their communities, 
should be given the chance, and not some 
smart buyers. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the morale of 
the small-business men of this country is 
at stake in this matter. If they are 
pushed around much more—and a great 
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number of them have been paralyzed— 
then we who fail to take action to cor- 
rect the situation should be held re- 
sponsible. There has been too much 
fumbling by incompetent brains. The 
Congress of the United States, which is 
now in the process of recapturing its 
constitutional position as an independ- 
ent and coordinate branch of Govern- 
ment, must not delegate the solution of 
this problem to the executive branch of 
Government. It is our job. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last fall I 
introduced Senate bill 1385, which pro- 
vides for the development of the world’s 
greatest natural resource, the St. Law- 
rence River. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. On 
March 3 of this year I received a letter 
from the President reading as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 3, 1944. 
Hon. Grorce D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: I am conyinced that 
the time has come for a nonpartisan effort to 
secure congressional authorization for the 
St. Lawrence development in order that the 
project may be available for early post-war 
construction. 

The undertaking will offer such important 
benefits to many States that I am sure it will 
provide a desirable stimulus to industrial and 
business activity which will assist the entire 
country in its reconversion to a stable peace- 
time economy on a continued high-produc- 
tion level. Many competent studies have 
shown that it will not hurt the railroads or 
ports through which foreign commerce now 
flows but will ultimately increase their busi- 
ness. 

I am advising interested Federal agencies 
that your bill (S. 1385), modified to provide 
for construction as a post-war project, has 
my approval. 

I have appreciated your consistent support 
of this great undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. President, the President’s desire 
for a nonpartisan effort to secure Con- 
gressional authorization for the St. Law- 
rence development met a very prompt 
response from the forthright young Re- 
publican Governor of New York, Thomas 
E. Dewey, and the New York State As- 
sembiy, which unanimously, in both 
houses, endorsed this project. I have 
here e statement which has been sent to 
me by Senator Rhoda Fox Graves and 
Assemblyman Grant F. Daniels of the 
New York Legislature, setting forth the 
accomplishments of the 1944 session of 
the New York State Legislature with re- 
spect to the St. Lawrence project. The 
statement would probably require 10 
minutes to read. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECOED, as follows: 

Unanimous adoption of the concurrent res- 
olution by the senate March 15, and by the 
assembly March 16, strongly urging the im- 
mediate development of the St. Lawrence 
River as a post-war measure, helps to place 
the State of New York squarely on record in 
favor of this great public improvement. 
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The full weight and significance of the 


unanimous action taken by the legislature 
are best understood when it is considered 
that this resolution also had the vigorous 
backing and support of Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, and the majority and minority 
leaders in both branches of the legislature. 

By its decisive action, the legislature dis- 
pesed once and for all of the propaganda 
widely circulated by selfish, special interests 
to thy effect that the State of New York is 
indifferent to the continued waste of its rich 
water -power resources and to the relatively 
high costs for electric service from steam- 
power plants imposed as a burden upon mil- 
lions of commercial, rural, and domestic con- 
sumets in this area. 

The legislature took its unanimous action, 
moreover, in the light of the fact that the 
United States and Canada on March 19, 1941 
signed an agreement to provide for full de- 
velopment of the International Rapids sec- 
tion cf the St. Lawrence River, including 
New York’s power development, as an inte- 
gral part of a multiple-purpose project for 
the completion of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway This agreement is based on 
negotiations which were initiated by Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Hoover, Secretaries of 
State Hughes and Kellogg, and have con- 
tinued under President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Hull. 

The Agreement of 1941 and the six identical 
bills introduced in the present and the pre- 
ceding Congress to confirm it, including New 
York’s power project in the authorization, 
were specifically directed to the attention of 
the legislature before the adoption of the 
concurrent resolution. 

On February 5, 1944, the undersigned au- 
thors of the concurrent resolution, Senator 
Rhoda Fox Graves and Assemblyman Grant 
F. Daniels, joined with Trustee George S. Reed 
of the power authority in a public state- 
ment warning that failure to provide for de- 
velopment of New York's power resources 
would result in serious economic dislocation 
and “a tremendous unemployment problem 
following this war.“ This statement, made 
public at Albany, continued: 

“We believe that the Congress should pass 
the Aiken bill providing for the development 
of these power resources. * There are 
those in the State of New York who have 
joined with outsiders in cbjecting to the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River for hy- 
droelectric purposes on the ground that such 
hydroelectric development would actually be 
contrary to the best interest of the people of 
the State. If this rrgument is good, no hy- 
droelectric development should ever be made 
anywhere and there should be no cheap power 
in the hands of the people. of any State for 
disposition for sale. * 

“It is high time that the State of New York 
take care of its own interests and immediately 
take steps which will result in the develop- 
ment of the international section of the St. 
Lawrence River and the completion of the 
seaway.” 

The undersigned members of the legisla- 
ture, Senator Graves and Assemblyman Dan- 
iels, accordingly on February 14, 1944, intro- 
duced companion resolutions in the senate 
end assembly which had the full support of 
the friends of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project in both branches, 

In the form in which they were introduced 
February 14, the Graves-Daniels resolutions 
made specific reference to the legislation 
pending in Congress and memorialized Con- 
gress to take prompt and favorable action. 
When it was called to the attention of the 
authors of the resolutions that an agreement 
had been entered into among the leaders in 
the legislature not to report the numerous 
measures then pending, memorializing Con- 
gress, they revised the resolution to omit this 
feature, 
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The time having expired under the rules 
for introducing a companion measure in the 
assembly the revised resolution was offered 
in the senate March 13, 1944, by Senator 
Graves. It was favorably reported by the 
committee on finance and upon the mo- 
tion of Senator Graves, who recited the 
above facts in an address in the senate, was 
unanimously adopted by the senate March 
15. Upon the motion ‘of Assemblyman 
Daniels, who elected not to have his original 
measure reported with amendments from 
committee, the identical resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the assembly 
March 16. 

The text of the resolution, as adopted by 
the legislature, emphasizes the urgent need 
for cheap power and for the development of 
the St. Lawrence River on behalf of more 
than 4,000,000 commercial, rural, and do- 
mestic consumers in this area. While the 
resolution does not deal directly with the 
navigation phase of this multiple-purpose 
project, it was well understocd that the au- 
thors of the resolution are on record in favor 
of the Aiken-Pittenger bill and sought this 
means to advance New York’s power project 
as provided for under the terms of the pend- 
ing congressional legislation. 

That this is the true intent and effect of 
the adoption of the resolution is further 
confirmed by the fact that less than half a 
dozen members in both branches saw fit to 
voice their opposition to the navigation im- 
provement when the resolution was open 
to debate. Moreover, the Quinn resolutſon, 
offered in the assembly February 28, which 
violently attacked the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the pending agreement and legislation, 
evoked no support in either branch of the 
legislature and was left buried in committee. 

As stated on the floor of the senate by 
the joint author of the concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the legislature: 

“There is another urgent reason why the 
Legislature of the State of New York should 
at this time go on record in unmistakable 
terms in favor of the development of our 
great water power resources. 

“A bill (S. 1885) has been introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator GEORGE 
D. AKEN, of Vermont, providing for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River in co- 
operation with our neighbor and ally, the 
Dominion of Canada. This bill provides for 
construction of the power development in 
New York in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, as a State project 
under State ownership and control. * * 

“The adoption of the pending nae: 
will serve notice that New York desires, and 
is determined to obtain, the full benefit of 
the development of its water-power resources, 
as a State project, under State ownership and 
control. In 1940, again in 1942, and in sub- 
sequent public statements, Governor Dewey 
has consistently gone on record in favor of 
the St. Lawrence project. In 1942 the com- 
pletion of the project was pledged in the 
Democratic and American Labor Party State 
platforms. We should act, and act now, 
consistent with the redemption of these 
pledges, to give New York State parity in 
cheap power supply with other areas, to in- 
sure a place for our great water-power re- 
sources in the Nation-wide programs for 
post-war development now in the making, 
in the interest of our agriculture, our manu- 
factures, our servicemen, and all our people.” 

In a public statement March 16, 1944 the 
author of the resolution in the assembly 
said: 

“Passage of the resolution by both houses 
of the legislature means that we have suc- 
cessfully answered the charge of St. Lawrence 
project opponents that the State of New 
York is opposed to this great development. 

“It is my belief that this action of the 
legislature, taken with the support and ap- 
proval of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, is the first 
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step toward actual construction of the proj- 
ect, Those of us who have fought for many 
years to see the day when these great un- 
developed resources will be utilized for the 
benefit of the people are naturally enthusias- 
tic over our success in this resolu- 
tion. At least we are on the way 
toward realization of our efforts to bring 
cheap hydroelectric power and its countless 
a to the people of the State of New 
ork,” 

The authors of the concurrent resolution 
join in the above statement on the legisla- 
tive history of this measure, for submission. 
to Senator Amr, Representative Prrrencer, 
the National Grange, the National Seaway 
Council, and other supporters of the St. Law- 
rence project, as well as to Members of the 
New York delegation in Congress. 

RRODA Fox GRAVES, 
Grant F. DANIELS. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the concurrent resolution 
adopted by the legislature of the State 
of New York. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there is an ever-increasing need 
in the State of New York for cheap hydro- 
electric power not only to attract new indus- 
tries to the State but also to retain those 
which are already established; and 

Whereas the State of New York has no 
cheap hydroelectric power to offer to any 
new industry and already the lack of this 
cheap power has sent countless industries 
elsewhere; and 

Whereas the development of the water 
powers of the St. Lawrence River will directly 
benefit more than 4,000,000 small commercial 
users, farm homes and domestic consumers of 
electricity in this State, comprising the great- 
est potential market for low-cost electricity 
in the world; and 

Whereas unless the State of New York indi- 
cates its willingness and desire to bring to the 
people the untold benefits of cheap hydro- 
electric power and takes effective steps to this 
end, this New York State power will remain 
the only important hydroelectric power un- 
developed in the entire United States; and 

Whereas the Province of Ontario, through 
the Chairman of the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission, has expressed a desire to 
proceed at once with the development of this 
power resource in cooperation with the State 
of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That it is 
the sense of the legislature. of the State of 
New York that prompt measures should be 
taken to provide for development of the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence River 
with adequate provisions to safeguard the 
rights and interests of the people of the 
State of New York in these resources under 
the inalienable ownership of the people. 


WAR PROFITS AND RESERVES—EDITO- 


RIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 20, 1944, entitled “War Profits 
and Reserves.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAR PROFITS AND RESERVES 

The question of wartime profits of corpora- 

tions continues to be of interest. The latest 


Truman committee report estimates undi- 
vided profits, after taxes, have reached a 
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cumulative total of $10,000,000,000. The De- 
partment of Commerce, in February, placed 
the figure at upwards of $8,000,000,000. 

Noting that 70 percent of the total war 
orders are held by 100 large corporations, the 
Truman committee finds only 9 of the 100 
“wholly free of excessive profits in 1942.“ 

However, Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
testifying before another Senate committee, 
said that for the big firms the rate of profit, 
after taxes, was only 4 percent. 

The reconciliation of Secretary Knox’s 
views with those of the Truman committee 
is not so difficult as might at first appear. 
The Secretary is talking about rates, the 
committee is reporting on volume. A 4- 
percent rate on a $200,000,000,000 2-year 
volume would equal the Department of Com- 
merce’s figure. 

Naturally, the application of a general 
statement to specific instances that vary as 
widely as does the pattern of American war 
production brings up points of conflict. The 
Truman committee mentions a New York air- 
craft corporation which had average profits 
in its 1936-39 base period of $32,483 after 
taxes. In 1942 its profits before taxes had 
multiplied 528 times to $23,153,583, and its 
profits after taxes were $5,403,583, or 168 
times the pre-war average. Renegotiation 
then entered the picture and reduced the 
before-tax figure by $8,000,000 and the after- 
tax figure by $1,600,000. 

This was cited by the committee as an 
extreme example, and of course it is an 
extreme example, because it is doubtful 
whether this firm before the war was very 
much more than a research and experimental 
plant, whereas today it is a mass producer, 
its scope completely altered. 

Even so, the figures tend to support the 
administration’s contentlon—in which busi- 
ness does not wholly disagree—that excess- 
profits taxes and renegotiation are the only 
effective implements available for keeping 
war profits under some semblance of con- 
trol. 

The question next arises whether it is de- 
sirable to cut even more deeply into war 
profits. And that is a question involving 
congressional intentions toward the re- 
serves which business seeks to accumulate 
for the post-war conversion. 

General Motors has said it will need $150,- 
000,000 to return it to automobile manu- 
facture; General Electric sees need for $50,- 
000,000; Ford, $70,000,000; Douglas Aircraft, 
$63,000,000, and so on. 

As the problems of renegotiation become 
problems also of termination, this question 
of post-war reserves will inevitably become of 
the sharpest importance to many concerns. 
It is decidedly not too early for Congress and 
the administration to formulate some clear 
policies, 


CHARGES MADE TO SOLDIERS FOR FOOD 
IN RAILROAD DINERS 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I received 
from Pvt. Clinton R. Davies, from Camp 
Kohler, Calif., under date of March 13. 
Private Davies is a brother of Capt. Ron 
Davies. The letter deals with the 
charges made on the railroad dining 
cars for food furnished to men in the 
armed forces. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Camp KOHLER, CALIF., March 13. 

Dearg Senator: First I want to identify 
myself. I am Capt. Ron Davies’ brother, 
but recently inducted into the Army. One 
of those pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, and a 
former Grand Forks resident. 
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I would like to acquaint you with a tre- 
mendous graft that the railroads generally 
are indulging in. 

Thousands upon thousands upon thou- 
sands of meals are being served United 
States Army men being transferred or being 
m all over the country every day by 

diners, 


railroad 

They charge the Government $1, and the 
enlisted man takes just what is given him. 
The officers, I understand, make ‘a choice, 
Enlisted men are herded in (I am not talk- 
ing about troop trains), fed what the diners 
offer, then the man in charge signs an or- 
der authorizing the Government to pay 
them at the rate of $1 per meal per person. 

Now, I am the first to admit that a dollar 
is not an exorbitant price for a meal on a 
railroad diner. 

Here is the menu served my contingent 
of 16 men coming from Fort Snelling to 
Sacramento. This meal is typical and was 
served on the Southern Pacific. It was pre- 
pared for hundreds of soldiers using Gov- 
ernment meal tickets. Imagine the profits. 

Mush; one roll; one muffin—no butter—a 
small portion of egg and potatoes; coffee. 

Each soldier was handed an orange on 
the way out. No soldier had enough to 
eat. The Government paid $1 a plate for 
that. They serve three much better meals 
than that for 58 cents a day in the Army. 

These enlisted men are herded in by the 
military police and take what they get in 
the diners. With the volume of traffic din- 
ing-car profits must be enormous. 

Remember, the big railroads segregate the 
soldiers. They are so often crowded they run 
their trains in sections. They have two 
diners—one for the soldier and a first-class 
one for the civilian. 

This is large-scale graft, Senator, practiced 
by railroads owned by Averill Harriman and 
his cohorts. It should be stopped imme- 
diately. 

Either the soldier should get a decent 
meal, or the Government should pay less. 
It is rank graft. 

Incidentally, I was with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in civilian life. 
I see you are on that committee. 

At your earliest convenience check this 
matter. I would appreciate knowing your 
reaction. It is a source of great discomfort 
and irritation to we enlisted men. 

Sincerely, 
PVT. CLINTON R. DAVIES. 


THE URGENT DEMAND FOR FARM 
MACHINERY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Allen 
Dowling is the editor of the Beatrice 
Times, of Beatrice, Nebr. Beatrice is lo- 
cated in Gage County, one of the finest 
agricultural counties in my State. Iam 
sure the President of the Senate has vis- 
ited in that town and knows something 
about the qualities of the products raised 
in Gage County, in southeast Nebraska, 
In the issue of the newspaper, the Bea- 
trice Times, of day before yesterday—and 
the Times is one of the leading news- 
papers of Nebraska—Mr. Dowling states 
that he believes recent “farm auction 
lust” offers a beautiful illustration of the 
law of supply and demand. The article 
states: 

A tractor was offered for sale in Gage 
County. Each prospective purchaser was re- 
quired to put up a check for $800 to show 
good faith, and there were 170 of them. It 


meant a total offering of $136,000 for 1 trac- 
tor. The demand in money terms— 


Dowling points out— 


was ridiculously in excess of the supply in 
material terms. 
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That is all I want to quote from the 
article, but I wish to say that this inci- 
dent affords a beautiful illustration of 
how short is the supply of farm machin- 
ery in the Middle West, which is known 
as the bread basket of the world. One 
tractor was offered for sale at auction. 
One hundred and seventy farmers put up 
$800 apiece, or a total of $136,000, to buy 
that tracfor. Is there any doubt that in 
the further deliberations of the Senate 
we should see to it that the farmers of 
America obtain the machinery they re- 
quire in order to produce the food which 
is needed not only for our own civilian 
population and our military but also for 
lease-lend purposes? 


OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement by the Reverend 
Harry L. Bowlby, general secretary of 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, 
setting forth the plan approved by his 
organization for securing a better ob- 
servance of Sunday throughout the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, as follows: 


OBSERVE SUNDAY 


The return of the Lenten season each year 
emphasizes the fact that Christianity is the 
religion of the Republic of the United States 
and so declared to be by its highest judiciary, 
the United States Supreme Court, having 
on February 29, 1892, handed down an obiter 
dicta opinion that this country “is a Chris- 
tian Nation.” The Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity v. The United States (145 U. S. 227). 

It is likewise an interesting fact that the 
Constitution of the United States, article 1, 
section 7, paragraph 2, has incorporated the 
first day of the week, Sunday, and so recog- 
nized it as a civil institution, 

In view of these facts recognition of Sun- 
day by the Postal Service of the United States 
would be most appropriate and eminently 
in order would be the stamping on all pieces 
of mail the words “observe Sunday” for a 
period of 2 weeks previous to and includ- 
ing Easter Sunday, to remind the people of 
the United States that Sunday is the na- 
tional weekly rest day, the friend of the 
toiler, a principle embedded in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and that Chris- 
tianity is the friend of every person within 
the Nation who believes that it is his duty 
to this country “to love it; to support its 
Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” 

The President of the United States has 
expressed himself in favor of such a pur- 
pose. It is hoped the Congress of the United 
States will favor and enact legislation to 
that desired end and do so promptly in this 
critical period of our Nation's history. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance of the United 
States, New York 10, N. Y., representing 22 
religious bodies whose communicant mem- 
bership is above 20,000,000 with upward of 
10,000,000 adherents, makes this earnest ap- 
peal, and for the introduction of a bill em- 
bracing the said purpose of the movement. 

Harry L. BOWLBY, 
General Secretary, 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States. 


AMMUNITION HELD AS SOUVENIRS 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in sev- 
eral million American homes there is am- 


munition which has been taken there 
as souvenirs by members of our armed 
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forces. That ammunition’ undoubtedly 
constitutes a threat and a danger in those 
homes. I have written a letter to the 
Secretary of War concerning that prob- 
lem. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this letter printed in the Rècord at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Manch 21, 1944. 
The Honorable SECRETARY or War. 

My Dear Mr; Secretary: There has recently 
been brought to my attention a condition 
which I believe should be presented to you for 
your consideration and proper action. 

Almost all men in our armed forces have 
access to ammunition in some form and 
many have presented to their families and 
friends shells and various types of explosives 
small enough to slip, undetected, past the 
search of guards and sentries, which have 
apparently become the favorite home-front 
souvenir. There is undoubtedly today an 
enormous quantity of just such ammunition 
lying about the homes of the Nation. These 
explosives carry a potential danger for any 
family possessing them, particlarly for the 
younger children. 

There recently appeared an article in one 
of the California newspapers concerning a 
half-dozen youngsters and a 20-mm. shell 
which an older member of the family had 
brought home. The children undertook to 
unload the shell, using nails and hammers 
for tools. One was killed outright and four, 
I believe, hospitalized with serious injuries, 
This is only one example of what might hap- 
pen in any of countless homes throughout 
the Nation. 

However, after being apprised of the dan- 
gers in harboring such matériel, obviously, 
the first impulse would be to dispose of it 
as speedily as possible. Unfortunately, as 
you know, there are few safe ways to dis- 
pose of ammunition. Few people would re- 
turn this Government property to the mili- 
tary authorities because of possible question- 
ing and unhappy consequences for the boy 
who took home a souvenir because his buddies 
had already made it the thing to do. The 
probable result, then, of this reaction would 
be that vacant lots, canyons, and roadsides 
would become most dangerous for youthful 
explorers. 

It is my thought, therefore, that simul- 
taneously with informing the people of the 
dangers of keeping such ammunition they be 
afforded an easy and safe method whereby 
they can dispose of it. May I suggest that 
the police and sheriff offices be employed as 
receiving stations for this ammunition. 
These law-enforcement agencies have trained 
personnel who could handle and transmit 
the ammunition to the military authorities 
with safety. 

I believe this problem merits wide pub- 
licity, and I trust expeditious and proper 
action will be taken toward the elimination 
of this existent dangerous situation. 

Sincerely, 
SHERIDAN DOWNEY. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS OF MOTION-PIC- 
TURE INDUSTRY—STATEMENT BY HAR- 
OLD HOPPER 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28 Harold Hopper resigned his post 
as Chief of the Motion Picture Section of 
the War Production Board, and called 
upon the American film industry to or- 
ganize a special committee to draft plans 
for presenting the problems of the in- 
dustry at the coming Allied peace con- 
ference. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
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as à part of my remarks a news release 
dated February 28, 1944, containing this 
statement by Mr. Hopper. I think the 
suggestion of Mr. Hopper is most valu- 
able, and I hope it will be acted upon. 
There is little I can add to Mr. Hopper’s 
statement. I agree wholly with him in 
his measure of the importance of the 
film industry and the advisability of cre- 
ating a proper industrial policy for the 
post-war era, so that this great American 
business can operate most widely and 
successfully both here and abroad. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senators will find 
time to read the release which I am 
placing in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, February 27.—Declaring that 
90 percent of the problems of the motion- 
picture and film industries related to the 
war have now been solved, Harold Hopper 
today announced his retirement as chief of 
the motion-picture section of the War Pro- 
duction Board, 

In giving up the dollar-a-year post to 
which he was named more than a year and 
a half ago, Mr. Hopper said he felt free now 
to resume direction of his private business 
in Los Angeles, where he is connected with 
the cinema industry. Although his resig- 
nation is effective immediately, he will con- 
tinue to serve the War Production Board in 
an advisory capacity. 

The California man in relinquishing his 
Official duties took occasion to urge upon 
the motion-picture industry the necessity of 
setting up a special committee for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the coming Allied 
peace table problems of the industry with 
respect to free access to world markets after 
the war. 

“The film industry,” he said, “should take 
steps now toward setting up some permanent 
organization to function in drafting a pro- 
gram for presentation at the peace con- 
ference, as well as in aiding the various Gov- 
ernment agencies in their efforts to assist 
the industry through reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with Latin-American countries, 

“Much valuable preliminary work can be 
done by the industry in both directions. 
Upon returning to Washington recently I 
was gratified to learn that certain arrange- 
ments have already been made by the State 
Department in furtherance of the free and 
unhampered’ distribution of American films 
through the operations of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

“But this is only one phase of the program 
which the industry should press for the re- 
moval of embargoes and other barriers to the 
free distribution of our films. The need 
exists for a permanent, well-organized in- 
dustry committee, capable of dealing with 
national and international problems, par- 
ticularly in relation to the peace conference 
and post-war conditions, 

“Unless the industry lays the groundwork 
in advance for presenting its case it will 
miss a golden opportunity. The proper 
committee or agency should be set up now 
to begin preparing a program.“ 

Mr. Hopper said the motion-picture in- 
dustry is probably the greatest salesman of 
American goods and the democratic way of 
life that could possibly be devised. 

“If results could be tabulated,” he de- 
clared, “they would unquestionably show 
that the modern motion picture is not only 
the greatest salesman of the American way 
of life, but that it is daily selling everything 
from hairpins to steam locomotives, kitchen 
cabinets, bathroom fixtures, and motorcars, 
to say nothing of women's and men’s fash- 
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ions, nationally and in every corner of the 
earth. 

“Without a properly organized committee 
to keep the United States Government and 
all its agencies, as well as foreign nations, 
thoroughly conversant with the needs and 
requirements and problems of the industry, 
there is little hope that the motion-picture 
producers of the country will be given proper 
consideration at the peace table or in the 
domestic affairs of foreign nations with re- 
gard to consumer goods produced in the 
United States. 

“It seems to me,” he added, “that it is 
elementary that any such sales agency as 
this industry should take every step possible 
to see that its voice and influence are prop- 
erly and adequately heard, both here and 
abroad.” 

In announcing that 90 percent of the war 
problems in film and motion-picture regula- 
tion have now been adjusted by the War 
Production Board, Mr. Hopper said that all 
of the essential needs of film by the Army 
and Navy and amusement had been met, 
and that he anticipated that sometime in 
1944 there would be sufficient film production 
in the United States to permit unlimited 
sales even to amateurs and the general pub- 
lic. The latter point, he feels, is particularly 
desirable because of the urgent and insistent 
demand of our soldiers and sailors overseas 
and elsewhere for photographs of loved ones 
at home and familiar scenes. Such demands 
are growing stronger every day, he said. 

Mr. Hopper said the latest evidence of 
the need for organization of an industry com- 
mittee to function in connection with foreign 
problems was found in dispatches carried by 
the American press last week telling of an 
attack made on Hollywood films by Lord 
Brabazon in the British House of Lords. 

“Lord Brabazon,“ he sald, was quoted as 
objecting to the policy which ended the 
freezing of the earnings of United States 
films in Britain, going on to say that, while 
such earnings were frozen, English films were 
allowed to be shown in the United States, 
He added that the moment the funds were 
unfrozen ‘not another English film was 
shown in the States.’ 

“This statement is simply not in keeping 
with the facts. If allowed to go unchal- 
lenged, it might result in a revival of the 
freezing policy. The American industry 
needs some group to watch its interests in 
foreign developments of the kind. It is far 
easier to correct misunderstandings of the 
kind than to undo the damage after it is 
done.” 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry indepndent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 51, line 17. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer] asked about some rubber 
gloves. I told him I would have the 
matter looked up, and I have done so. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission purchases about 30 pairs of rub- 
ber gloves per year, spending therefor 
between $15 and $20. The fluids used in 
the photostat work, and the multilith 
work contain acids injurious to hands 
and it is, therefore, necessary that em- 
ployees engaged on this work be pro- 
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vided with rubber gloves. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that for an 
agency to purchase rubber gloves there 
must be specific statutory authority 
therefor, and for this reason the appro- 
priating language of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission contains the 
words “and purchase of rubber gloves.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for the information 
he has just given the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Robertson 
Gerry Russell 

Austin Gillette Shipstead 
Ball Green Smith 
Bankhead Guffey Stewart 
Barkley Hawkes Taft 
Bone Hayden ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Holman Tunnell 
Brooks La Follette Tydings 
Buck Langer Vandenberg 
Burton agner 
Bushfield McClellan Walsh, Mass. 
Butler Walsh, N. J. 
Byrd McKellar Weeks 
Capper Maloney Wheeler 
Clark, Mo Maybank Wherry 
Connally White 
Danaher Millikin Wiley 
Davis O'Mahoney Willis 
Downey Overton Wilson 

nd Radcliffe 
Ellender Revercomb 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass! is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HarcH], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent 
on official business for the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morvocx], the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
O’Dantex], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. ReyNoips], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. SCRUGHAM] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Brio], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Colorado 
LMr. Jounson], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, Lucas], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is absent on official business for the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Or- 
egon [Mr. Corpon], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] are 


-necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tozey] is absent on public matters. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, since 
1916 I have been a very diligent worker 
in behalf of the building of the dams on 
the Tennessee River. In my own esti- 
mation my work in the Congress, during 
the time I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, in furthering the building of the 
dams on the Tennessee River has been 
the most important work of my life. In 
importance to Tennessee, of course, it 
far surpasses anything else I have ever 
done; and in building up the country it 
has been of great value. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat embar- 
rassed by many things which have been 
said in this debate. During the entire 
time that we have been working in be- 
half of these dams, there has been more 
or less embarrassment. Naturally that 
isso. It is a very large project. On it 
the Government has expended between 
$750,000,000 and $800,000,000. That is 
quite a large sum of money. It is esti- 
mated that the receipts this year from 
those dams will amount approximately 
to $68,000,000. That is quite an item so 
far as the present state of our country 
in this war is concerned. 

The committee has reported a change 
in the T. V. A. appropriation as passed 
by the House. The principal change is 
that instead of appropriating, as the 
House did, the unexpended balances of 
the present year’s appropriation and ap- 
propriating the receipts of the T. V. A. 
for the coming year, and providing for 
a reserve of more than $8,000,000, as 
the House did, the Senate commit- 
tee has amended the bill so as to ap- 
propriate out of the Treasury of the 
United States the sum of $76,000,000, and 
has inserted the usual clause applicable 
to other agencies, requiring them to pay 
into the Treasury their unexpended bal- 
ances and their receipts, and doing away 
with the reserve fund of some $8,000,000 
requested by Lilienthal. For several 
years now Lilienthal has been get- 
ting, in addition to his appropriation, 
a clause like the one in the House bill 
authorizing him to use the income of the 
T. V. A. in his operations, Those are 
the principal changes involved in the 
amendments affecting the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to ask 
whether there are other amendments 
which affect this question or whether it 
is all involved in one amendment, and 
will be determined by one vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will not, because 
the amendments can be divided. The 
principal amendment is that providing 
for payment into the Treasury of the 
receipts. The others are all subordinate 
to that amendment. As the Senator 
will see, they are all related. 
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Mr. President, how could it in any way 
cripple the Tennessee Valley Authority 
if we should appropriate substantially 
the same amount that the Authority 
claims it would receive under the House 
provision? This matter has been exag- 
gerated far beyond its real status. The 
committee proposes what Congress pro- 
vided in the original law, namely, that 
the receipts shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and that the 
Authority shall come to the Congress for 
its money. Is there anything unusual 
about that? That is what we require in 
the case of nearly every other similar 
activity. Every other business of this 
kind is conducted on that basis. That is 
what the T. V. A. has done heretofore, 
until its receipts amounted to as much 
as its expenditures. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to interrupt 
the Senator’s speech, but the Senator 
knows, and I tried to make plain yester- 
day, that I do not agree with his inter- 
pretation, or his statement with refer- 
ence to the basic law. I think the lan- 
guage of the basic law is very clear. If 
the Senator will yield, I should like to 
read it. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It was read several 
times yesterday. I hope the Senator will 
wait until I conclude before reading the 
law again. I think we all understand 
what the law is. I hope the Senator will 
not read it again at this time. 

Mr. HILL. I shall not do so, but I wish 
to make it clear that I do not agree with 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that. 
The Senator said so several times yester- 
day, and I am quite sure the Senator does 
not agree with what we propose to do. 

Mr. HILL. Not only do I not agree 
with what is proposed, but I wish to em- 
phasize that I do not agree with what the 
Senator says about the basic law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand. I 
think it is well understood that the Sena- 
tor does not agree with me on that point. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Whatever may have been 
the original act, and whatever interpreta- 
tions may have been placed upon it in the 
past, is it not true at this time that the 
principal question which is raised is 
whether the receipts from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority shall go into a special 
fund in the Treasury, always at the dis- 
posal of the T. V. A., amounting, in prac- 
tical effeet, to the building up of a revolv- 
ing fund in the Treasury? Is not that 
the question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has 
stated it very accurately. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to take the 
Senator’s time, but I do not believe the 
Senator from Maine has correctly stated 
the proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator 
be good enough to have it out with the 
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Senator from Maine a little later? Ishall 
greatly appreciate it. 

Mr. HILL. Ishalldoso. However, let 
me say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that when I was speaking yesterday there 
was not a single time when he asked me 
to yield that I did not yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator yield- 
ed; but before I could ask a question, or 
even begin to ask a question, the Senator 
would answer it, and therefore the yield- 
ing did not amount to anything. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will further 
yield, I believe that if the Senator will 
look at yesterday’s proceedings he will 
find that I yielded very liberally and freely 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator yield- 
ed; but he did not wait until I asked a 
question before he answered it. 

Mr. President, practically all the prin- 
cipal dams on the Tennessee River have 
been completed. The notable exceptions 
are the dam at Gilbertsville, Ky., and 
the Fontana Dam. The Congress au- 
thorized the construction of the Watauga 
Dam and the South Holston Dam in 
upper east Tennessee. However, Mr. 
Lilienthal and his associate in the work, 
Mr. Krug, who had been loaned or trans- 
ferred to the W. P. B., “cooked up” an 
arrangement by which it was to appear 
that the W. P. B. did not have the ma- 
terials to permit these two dams to be 
constructed. However, in some remark- 
able way, it was found that the construc- 
tion of the Fontana Dam, which was pre- 
ferred by Mr. Lilienthal, could continue. 

Mr. President, provision is made in the 
bill for the continuance of the work on 
all these dams except the two which I 
have named, the construction of which 
has been stopped by the W. P. B. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, it is 
estimated that the income from the sale 
of. power and fertilizer during the com- 
ing year will be nearly $70,000,000. I 
need not repeat that the undertaking is 
a large one and that the Government has 
more than three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars invested in it. In my judgment, it 
is time for the Government to reap some 
of the benefits. At present the project 
is under the absolute domination and 
control of one single man, whose name 
is David Eli Lilienthal. At the present 
time Hitler has no more complete con- 
trol over Germany than has Mr. Lilien- 
thal over the dams of Tennessee. 

That can hardly be better illustrated 
than by a letter I received Friday from 
a constituent, which I shall now read: 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I see where you 
have stated that Mr. Lilienthal had absolute 
power over the T. V. A. 

I recall last February, a year ago, there 
were negotiations at Johnson City, Tenn., 
between Mr. Lilienthal and the East Ten- 
nessee Light & Power Co. looking toward 
the sale of the light and power company to 
the T. V. A. I was interested in getting 
T. V. A. power for Johnson City and in that 
connection we held an intercity meeting at 
the John Sevier Hotel in Johnson City to talk 
it over with Mr. Lilienthal. I asked him the 
plain question if he had the authority and 
money to buy the plant and pay the amount 
agreed upon. A price of $11,000,000 had been 
discussed. He said Tes“; he had absolute 
right and power to make the purchase if and 
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when the price was agreed upon. I also asked 
him if he had to consult anyone else, and 
he said No.“ 

That shows the way the T. V. A. is 
operated. It is operated by this one man. 

Yesterday several questions arose for 
which I was sorry. I wish to show the 
Senate—and I think I can do so very 
quickly—the real and substantial rea- 
sons why Mr. Lilienthal should not have 
the power to establish a revolving fund, 
taking in money and pay it out as he 
pleases. As I have said, it is not done in 
other cases. Why should it be done in 
the case of the T. V. A.? Mr. President, 
I wish to invite attention to what has 
happened heretofore. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How large a bond is 
this man under? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is under no bond 
whatever. He is an appointee. 

Mr. LANGER. I know that he is an 
appointee, but has he put up a bond? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has put up no 
bond whatever. He has under his con- 
trol more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars of the American people’s money. 
He is receiving $75,000,000 a year from 
power and from the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, and he has control of the money 
without let or hindrance. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not also true that 
while he holds this office without any 
bond, there is no accounting or auditing 
by the Comptroller General’s Office? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is auditing 
and accounting by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s Office. However, I wish to say that 
the T. V. A. officials pay very little atten- 
tion to the recommendations made by the 
Comptroller General’s Office. I had an 
investigation made of that matter, and 
I found that the last report of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office included a number 
of suggestions which were rejected by 
Mr, Lilienthal, who controls the T. V. A. 
He does not want any interference of any 
kind, or anyone to say him nay about 
anythi 


ng. à 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN, I understand that the 
T. V. A. is audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee if, to his 
knowledge, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has ever reported to the Congress, 
as required by law, any irregularities, 
shortages, or misspending of funds if 
such conditions exist. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. No; it has not done 
so insofar as I know. 

Mr. President, I shall give reasons 


“why we should ask that these funds be 


not paid to Mr. Lilienthal, and that the 
Congress itself hold its hand on this 
activity. 

At this point I desire to let the Sen- 
ate know more particularly who this 
man Lilienthal is. I have an idea that 
Lilienthal when first appointed 8 years 
I had never 
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heard of him before, and I do not now 
know anything about his early his- 
tory. I only know concerning his his- 
tory since he has been on the T. V. A. 
The Authority was established in 1933, 
One of the first dams built by the Au- 
thority, as the older Members of the 
Senate will recall, was the so-called 
Norris Dam. In buying the property for 
that dam, Dr. A. E. Morgan, the then 
chairman of the T. V. A., made very 
specific charges of fraud against Lilien- 
thal. 

On March 4, 1938, Dr. Morgan gave 
out an interview to the New York Times 
in which he said it was his responsibility 
“to fight for certain decencies and pro- 
prieties in public life which are more 
important to good government than any 
particular Government program. The 
* * * marble case presents an in- 
stance of this difficulty.” 

In reference to the so-called marble 
cases there are some Senators now pres- 
ent who were here when the marble cases 
were very prominently before the coun- 
try. Several gentlemen had bought up 
the mineral rights under the lands taken 
for the Norris Dam. They bought those 
rights for a few hundred dollars, and 
then, as I remember, undertook to sell 
them to the Authority for five or six mil- 
lion dollars, claiming that marble was 
under the whole Valley, and that they 
were being deprived of their right to 
quarry it. There was a terrible furor 
about the matter, as Senators will recall, 
and finally there was quite a division of 
opinion in the Authority itself. Two 
members of the Authority wanted to 
compromise and settle with the claim- 
ants. One of them was Mr. Lilienthal, 
and the other was Dr.H.A.Morgan. Dr. 
A. E. Morgan, the then chairman of the 
Authority, felt differently, and consider- 
able feeling concerning the matter arose 
between Dr. A. E. Morgan and Mr. Lilien- 
thal. I wish to read what Dr. Morgan 
and others said. By the way, I shall in- 
clude in my statement a number of ex- 
cerpts which I think Senators will find 
interesting. One is from a statement by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG]. Dr. Morgan said: 

To a steadily increasing degree I have con- 
tended with an attitude of conspiracy, secre- 
tiveness, and bureaucratic manipulation 
+ + © the public has been steadily, and 
I believe, purposely, led to believe that the 
difficulties within the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority have been due primarily to differences 
as ot a policy or to just another “family 
quarrel.” 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask to 
which Dr. Morgan the Senator refers? 

Mr.McKELLAR. I refer to Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan. He continued: 

The real difficulty has been in the effort to 
secure honesty, openness, decency, and fair- 
ness in government, 


The New York Times printed an article 
quoting Dr. Morgan: 

There is a practice of evasion, intrigue, and 
sharp strategy, with remarkable skill in alibi, 
and the habit of avoiding direct responsibil- 
ity, which makes Machiavelli seem open and 
candid, * * and man to man direct- 
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ness was a mask for hard-boiled, selfish in- 
trigue. 


And again: 


The marble claims, in my opinion, were an 
effort at deliberate bare-faced steal. 


Deliberate, bare-faced—a steal! 

Here is a man’s associate on a commis- 
sion, on a governmental authority stat- 
ing that his colleague was engaged in a 
conspiracy, in a bare-faced steal. Has 
that statement ever been denied by the 
man to whom it was directed? If there 
is a Member of the Senate who has ever 
heard of a denial of that statement by 
Mr. Lilienthal, I should like to hear 
from him, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Tennes- 
see is now talking about the old marble 
deal? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and what is 
needed is honesty, whether in reference 
to marble or anything else. 

Mr. HILL. Exactly; I agree with that; 
honesty is first and foremost, but the 
Senator ought to tell the Senate that 
the Senate of the United States and the 
House of Representatives set up a joint 
committee, the chairman of which was 
the then Senator from Ohio, Senator 
Donahey. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. And on that committee 
were some of the most distinguished 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. They investigated T. 
V. A.; they investigated the marble case 
to which the Senator refers, and after 
weeks and months of investigation, of 
testimony, of hearings, and of consid- 
eration that committee gave the T. V. A. 
a clean bill of health in the marble case. 
As the Senator well knows there was a 
feud between Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, who 
made all these charges against Mr. 
Lilienthal, but, after making these 
charges Dr. Morgan could not substanti- 
ate them before the special committee of 
the Senate and the House. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, may I in- 
terject a statement? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from New 
York was a member of that committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall yield in a 
moment; I desire first to answer what 
the Senator from Alabama has said. He 
talks about a feud. Every friend of Mr, 
Lilienthal and all the newspapers talk 
about his feud with me. Heaven knows, 
I have no feud with Mr. Lilienthal. The 
only thing I require of Mr. Lilienthal is 
common honesty in the administration 
of the affairs of his office, and as, in great 
degree, I caused the Congress of the 
United States to erect the dams in my 
State and in the neighboring State of 
Alabama, I would be derelict in my duty 
if I did not bring to the attention of the 
Senate what I know and what I will 
prove before I conclude concerning these 
matters. This is the first one of the 
items, but I have several others, show- 
ing exactly what this man’s conduct has 
been all the time. He does not deny any- 
thing. He did not deny anything in the 
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hearings before the Donahey committee, 
of which the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Mean] was a member. Did he come 
onto the stand and deny these state- 
ments? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
answer that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. He did not while I was in 
attendance on the committee. 

Mr. M He did not testify 
at all. He merely let the charges go off 
as best they could, but he did not answer 
his colleague, and he never has answered 
him. It is not his method of doing busi- 
ness to answer charges made against 
him, and he has not done it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President——- 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sena- 
tor ffom New York. 

Mr. MEAD. As a member of the com- 
mittee that investigated T. V. A., I 
merely wanted to say, as indicated by my 
distinguished colleague the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], that we 
visited the area of operations and went 
completely into all the charges. I recall 
very distinctly—and I should say this 
first—the splendid work done by the 
senior Senator from Tennessee in the 
matter of securing appropriations for the 
construction of the dams in the early 
period of the T. V. A. history. I also 
remember that with meticulous penetra- 
tion we went into the marble deal and 
other deals, and 'n the final report, which 
is available to Members of the Senate, we 
gave the Tennessee Valley Authority a 
clean bill of health. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very happy 
to show it to anybody who wants to read 
it, and I will guarantee that any Senator 
who has not already made up his mind 
who will take the report and study it 
will be obliged to come to the conclusion 
that this man was guilty. 

The Senator from New York, my good 
friend who serves with me on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, knows how this 
thing has been managed for years. He 
says that this man was given a clean 
bill of health. He did not even appear 
before the committee. Here is a man 
charged with stealing, charged with 
fraud, charged with the highest wrong, 
and he did not have the manhood to 
appear before the committee and say 
that he was not guilty. He did not come. 
He was given a clean bill of health with- 
out ever appearing. > 

Now, let me read further: 

Arthur E. Morgan made extensive and un- 
equivocal charges of dishonesty and jack of 
integrity in public office. 


Of course, if this man had gone into 
any claims and had paid to the claim- 
ants for a claim of a few hundred dollars 
a few million dollars, we all realize that 
there was something unusual about it. 

Senator VANDENBERG said: 

It is impossible to turn aside * * * 
the charges * * * Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 

about lack of honesty in the 
expenditure of half a billion dollars, 
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I quoted Senator Norris the other day, 
but my attention has been called to the 
fact that I did not quote him sufficiently, 
and I shall now quote further what Sen- 
ator Norris said about this matter. I do 
that in justice to Senator Norris, who is 
no longer a Member of this body. On 
March 8, 1938, which was about 6 years 
ago, Senator Norris said: 

Mr. President, Dr. Arthur Morgan has spread 
this story all over the United States. People 
generally have an idea, and perhaps many 
Senators have an idea, that when these claim- 
ants, and Mr. Lilienthal, and the other Mor- 


gan, were about to rob the Government of 
millions of dollars— 


This is Senator Norris speaking— 
were about to rob the Government of mil- 


lions of dollars, Dr. Morgan stepped in and 
called a halt, and saved the day. 7 


That is what I read the other day. I 
have been asked to read a little farther 
from the same place, and I do so, as 
follows: 


He did not do anything of that kind. I 
suppose he was suspicious. I think he has 
reached such a stage in his mentality that 
if he saw Lilienthal going to church he would 
charge him with being treasonable, because 
he would say, “He is trying to fool God 
Almighty.” 


Now I have read it all. 

At thet time the newspapers seemed to 
take the view that a case of fraud was 
involved. The Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, for example, stated: 

Bluntly, Dr. Morgan charged that only his 
intervention had prevented the consumma- 
tion of an agreement whereby his two col- 
leagues would have permited * * * (the 
marble interest) to exploit, hold up, and de- 
fraud the Government. 


Mr. President, I believe this is as far 
as I care to go into that phase of the 
matter. 

I feel I should say here that Dr. H. A. 
Morgan, a Canadian by birth who moved 
to Knoxville, Tenn., many years ago and 
was for a time president of the State 
university at Knoxville; is a kindly and 
good man. These charges were not aimed 
at him primarily. They were aimed at 
Lilienthal. The only charge made 
against Dr. H. A. Morgan was that he 
was being misled by Lilienthal. Since 
that time and prior to 1939 there was an 

investigation made by a Senate commit- 
tee and all of these matters were gone 
into. It does not appear that Lilienthal 
ever denied the charges or affirmed them 
but just left them where they were. The 
Senate committee stated the facts but 
apparently did not have Lilienthal before 
the committee. At all events, in the 
record that I received there was no evi- 
dence given by Lilienthal. It was not 
shown whether he was guilty of the 
charges or not, but so far as this record 
shows he did not deny the charges that 
his colleague A. E. Morgan made against 
him. The Senate committee simply said 
the charges had not been proved and let 
it go at that. Dr. A. E. Morgan was 
asked to resign for other reasons and 
Lilienthal was put in his place and has 
been in his place ever since. Lilienthal 
has been before our committee a great 
many times. Every word that Dr. Mor- 
gan said about his secretiveness, will- 
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ness, lack of frankness, and lack of open- 
ness, is absolutely true. That he is a 
scheming, designing, and falsifying of- 
ficial of the Government there can be 
no doubt. That is the kind of a man 
we are dealing with. That is the kind 
of a man we have given $750,000,000, at 
the lowest estimate, of the Government’s 
money, or property worth that, which 
brings in an income of at least $68,000,- 
000 a year, and without requiring any- 
thing of him, just letting him take the 
receipts and run the matter to suit him- 
self. 

By the way, I have received two letters 
in the last day or so which show that Mr. 
Lilienthal recently bought a tract of land 
in Williamson County, Tenn., not very 
far from Muscle Shoals, containing phos- 
phate rock, which can be extracted from 
the ground and made into fertilizer. I 
suppose he had an idea that the fertilizer 
plant at Muscle Shoals would be used 
for that purpose. I forget the number of 
acres involved, but, as I recall, it was 
about 800 or a thousand. Without ever 
saying a word to Congress, without ever 
asking “By your leave,” without ever 
mentioning it or reporting it to Con- 
gress—it has not been reported yet, but 
came to light since this matter arose— 
he bought for $678,459.80 a tract of land 
supposed to be phosphate land, which 
cost the phosphate concern from which 
he bought it about $139,000. In other 
words, he bought it for over $500,000 more 
than the concern had paid for it. That 
is not a matter of policy, such as my 
distinguished friend from Alabama was 
discussing yesterday; it is a matter of 
just everyday action. The same is true 
of another tract of land, not so large, 
which he has recently bought in Maury 
County. i 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is talking 
about the phosphate lands. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I have here before me the 
report of the joint committee investigat- 
ing the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
at this point, if the Senator will yield, I 
think I shall read into the Record the 
names of the men who constitute this 
committee. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the date of the 
report? 

Mr. HILL. This report was made dur- 
ing the Seventy-sixth Congress, first 
session, by the joint committee which 
made the investigation in 1938. The 
membership of that committee was: 

Vie Donahey, Senator from Ohio, 
chairman. 

H. H. Schwartz, Senator from Wyom- 
ing. 

James M. Meap, Senator from New 
York. 

Lynn J. Frazier, Senator from North 
Dakota. 

James J. Davis, Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Graham A. Barden, Representative 
from North Carolina. 

R. E. THomason, Representative from 
Texas. 

THOMAS A, JENKINS, Representative 
from Ohio. 
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CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Representative 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, that was the member- 
ship of the committee which made this 
investigation. They investigated the 
purchase of these phosphate lands, and 
let us see what they said about it, if the 
Senator will yield for a moment. I read 
from page 216 of the report of this joint 
committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. It says: 

Tennessee Valley Authority phosphate land 
purchases. 


That is the headline. 


The Authority’s fertilizer production re- 
quires a continuous available supply of phos- 
phate rock or matrix. In the beginning the 
Authority obtained rock by contracts with 
individual landowners and by leasing small 
tracts of phosphate land. Some ore was pur- 
chased from commercial companies, These 
methods proved unsatisfactory. The aver- 
age cost of rock having a 52 percent content 
of b. p. I. (bone phosphate of lime) was about 
$2 a ton at the mine, and an adequate ton- 
nage could not be secured. The Authority 
therefore set out in 1936 to acquire phosphate 
lands of its own. A total of 2,986 acres have 
been acquired, containing estimated phos- 
phate rock deposits of 15,065,800 tons. Pur- 
chases were made under the supervision of 
Dr. Harry A. Curtis, formerly head of the 
Authority’s Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering and at present dean of the school of 
engineering at the University of Missouri. 


I shall not read all the details, but I 
think this is germane—— 

Mr. WILEY. I understood the Senator 
from Tennessee referred to recent pur- 
chases. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Certainly. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is referring to 1938. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am referring to 
recent purchases. I shall read the letter. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The letter reads: 


On the registry books of Williamson County, 
Tenn., there is no evidence that the Ten- 
nessee Valley sold any properties to the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. There is evidence that 
the International Agricultural Gorporation, 
incorporated in the State of New York, 
through their brapch office at Columbia, 
Tenn., sold and transferred mineral rights in 
Williamson County, Tenn., to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in the name of the United 
States of America, for the sum of $678,459.80, 
which transfer is recorded in book 71, pages 
319 and 324, on August 7, 1937. These prop- 
erties were purchased in 1934 by the Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation for the sum 
of $139,597.50. In this transaction you will 
see that the Government paid $538,862.30 
more than the original amount paid by the 
International Agricultural Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I will say the transactions 
to which the Senator refers are the iden- 
tical transactions which the joint com- 
mittee investigated. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. How in the name of 
heaven—— 

Mr. HILL. I can tell the Senator how 
in the name of heaven 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait a moment. I 
hope the Senator will not follow the 
method he pursued yesterday. Yester- 
day whenever I would seek to interrupt 
the Senator would say “Yes; I yield,” and 


then would proceed to interrupt me, 80 
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I did not get any satisfaction in my at- 
tempt to ask questions of my friend. I 
hope he will let me make this state- 
ment. 

It does appear that this purchase was 
made in 1937, and the joint committee 
may have passed on the matter, but no 
committee could explain how this cor- 
poration bought from a phosphate com- 
pany lands for which the phosphate com- 
pany had a year or two before paid $139,- 
000, at the enormous price of $780,000, in 
excess of a half a million dollars more 
than the phosphate company itself paid. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. WILEY addressed 
the Chair. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield first to the 
Senator from Alabama, but I hope the 
Senator will not read long excerpts. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator, 
if I may—and I do not wish to impose 
upon him—that he brings up this ques- 
tion of phosphates as if there were some- 
thing terribly wrong about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it is 
terribly wrong, I think it is damnably 
wrong, and committed by Lilienthal 
against this Government. 

Mr. HILL. This is the point to which 
I wish to call the Senator’s attention. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee—and of -course he 
has a right te his opinion—the commit- 
tee which was created to make the in- 
vestigation certainly did not find it 
“damnably wrong,” and they went into 
it thoroughly. 


Mr. McKELLAR. They did not excuse 


it. 

Mr. HILL. Just a moment. I am go- 
ing to read from the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I object to the 
Senator reading in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am unwilling to 
have the Senator stand here and read the 
report of a committee which white- 
washed this man Lilienthal several years 
ago. 

Mr. HILL. Then the Senator’s col- 
leagues in the Senate and the House 
were guilty of a whitewashing job? 

Mr. McKELLAR: Oh, no. 

Mr. HILL. That is what the Senator 
said. Of course, if the Senator thinks 
these splendid Senators and Members of 
the House who were members of this 
committee merely went to work to white- 
wash and did whitewash the T. V. A., I 
do not suppose he wants to know the 
facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a very un- 
fair statement, but I will let it stand 
just as it is, if the Senator will permit 
me to proceed for a few moments. The 
Senator addressed this body yesterday 
afternoon for 2 or 3 hours. Will not 
the Senator permit me to say a word 
or two? Will the Senator be gracious 
enough, kindly enough to permit me to 
submit the facts in this case without 
undertaking to read some balderdash 
from some committee report of 20 years 
ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee indicates that 
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he does not desire to yield further at this 
time. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is not asking the Senator to yield. 

Mr, McKELLAR. When the Senator 
has a question I shall be delighted to 
yield to him at any time, but I do not 
yield to him so he may read a book. 

I now come to the second matter, and 
I want to read from a book, but it will 
not be long. I read from the Annual 
Report of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. In other words, I am reading Mr. 
Lilienthal’s own language. It appears 
on the second page of the report. He is 
telling what the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has done: 

Returned—— 


I am reading his own language 
now—— 

Returned $13,148,000 of net income to the 
United States Treasury. 


What would anyone reading that lan- 
guage infer? To anyone on earth who 
reads it it would mean that Lilienthal 
had, out of the net income, paid over 
into the Treasury as general receipts 
$13,148,000. Did he do it? He appeared 
before our committee and I asked him 
if he had paid it in. He said “yes.” I 
said “When did you pay it in?” Well, 
he could not tell when. But, boiled down, 
he finally said that he had a private 
account and when I say “he” I mean the 
T. V. A., because he is the T. V. A. He 
said the T. V. A. had a special account 
in which it had put all its money. I 
asked him, “Was this paid to the Gov- 
ernment?” “Oh, yes; this 813, 148.000 
was paid to the Government.” “Well,” I 
said, “I happen to have a statement from 
the Treasury saying they have received 
no money at all from you as general 
receipts.” 

When he was thus confronted, he said, 
“Well, I put that in my own account.” 

Mr. President, is that paying it into 
the Treasury? Is there any one Senator 
present who would for a moment con- 
tend that that was paying a part of the 
net receipts in to the Government of the 
United States? It was a blind. It is 
what bankers call window dressing, but 
it is what I call plain falsification. Mr. 
Lilienthal wanted to curry favor with 
the Congress, and he made a false state- 
ment about it, and when confronted with 
it he had to admit it. 

I telephoned the Treasury Department 
and asked if they had received any such 
sum from the T. V. A. and I was told over 
the phone that they had not. I asked 
the Treasury to write me a letter show- 
ing that fact as they stated it. In writ- 
ing the letters the Treasury got it mixed 
up with an account that the T. V. A. has 
with the Treasury. In other words, the 
T. V. A. uses the Treasury as a bank and 
has its funds put in a specific account. 
Of course, that fund is a special fund 
and is subject only to a check of the 
T. V. A. The two letters tried to explain 
this account. I thereupon summoned 
Mr. Daniel W. Bell, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, to appear before the com- 
mittee and I asked him the direct ques- 
tion as follows: 

Senator McKertiar. Mr. Bell, last year the 
T. V. A. reported that it had paid into the 
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Treasury of the United States $13,148,353. I 
want to ask you this question: Has the T. V. 
A. paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as a part of the general receipts of 
the Treasury $13,148,353 or any other sum 
during the year 1943? What I wish you to 
do, Mr. Bell, is to answer “yes” or “no,” then 
you may make any explanation you wish 
about it. 

Mr. BELL. The T. V. A. did not deposit into 
the Treasury during the fiscal year 1943 any 
money that became a part of the general 
revenue of the Government. 


It is thus seen that in making a report 
to the Congress of the United States 
Lilienthal was specifically falsifying 
about paying any money into the Treas- 
ury. No one on earth could read that 
testimony and think that Mr. Lilienthal 
was telling about making deposits in the 
T. V. A.’s special account with the Treas- 
ury. Anyone in reading it would have, 
of course, concluded that Lilienthal had 
paid into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury $13,148,353 when he had done noth- 
ing of the kind. 

_Is that the kind of man to whom we 
want to turn over the Tennessee Valley 
Authority? Is that the kind of a man 
to whom we want to turn over, without 
let or hindrance, an income amounting 
to between $68,000,000 and $70,000,000 a 
year? Is that what we want to do? 

Mr. President, I was instrumental in 
having the Government put its money in 
the T. V. A. project. I wish to say, right 
here and now, at this point, that most of 
it was done over the lobbying of this man 
Lilienthal. That brings me to another 
point in this matter. 

In 1934, after the Norris Dam had 
been started, and after the Wheeler Dam 
had been started, Dr. A. E, Morgan and 
Lilienthal seemed to have been together 
at that time—it was before Dr. Morgan 
called him a thief and said he was de- 
frauding the Government—and they 
fixed a policy. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] says that the Congress 
fixes the policy. They did not allow the 
Congress to fix this policy. They fixed 
the policy of a yardstick. They said 
that they were not in competition with 
private industry, that they were not in 
competition with the private power com- 
panies; that all they wanted to do was 
to furnish a yardstick by which the 
power companies would know how muck 
it would cost to make water power, and 
therefore fix their rates based on the 
cost. Senators know how many power 
companies would pay any attention to 
such a yardstick thus established by the 
Government. Yet they wanted to fix 
a yardstick, and they did not want any 
other dams to be built. So when the 
matter of the next dam came up they 
did not make any recommendation to 
the President. The President did not 
make any recommendation to the Con- 
gress. The House did not provide in the 
bill of that year for any dams. 

But when the bill came to the Senate, 
as my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrnes], will re- 
call, for he was on the committee at the 
time, I offered an amendment providing 
for the Pickwick Landing Dam. That 
was the first dam provided for. We paid 
no attention to the yardstick. We paid 
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no attention to the question of recom- 
mendation. That provision was adopted 
by the Senate and was adopted in the 
House, and that dam was built. That 
is how the dam came to be built. 

Next year they still were fighting for 
their yardstick, and they came to Con- 
gress. They did not recommend that 
any more dams be built. The President 
did not recommend that any more dams 
be built. The House did not recommend 
that any more dams be built. But when 
the matter came over to the Senate I 
was one of those unfortunate ones who 
offered an amendment to provide for 
building the Guntersville (Ala.) Dam, in 
my friend’s own State, the Chickamauga 
Dam near Chattanooga, the Hiwassee 
Dam not far from Chattanooga, and the 
GilbertsviHe Dam in the State of my 
distinguished friend here the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Lilienthal and Dr. Morgan came up 
and lobbied against those amend- 
ments. They went around and button- 
holed the various members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and urged them 
not to vote for the amendments, stating 
that they had another policy, and they 
did not want those dams built; that the 
President had not recommended them, 
and the House had not recommended 
them and, therefore, they did not want 
them built. I remember that I had to 
say to them that they were lobbying here 
with the members of the committee who 
were passing on the matter, and they 
would have to get out of town or I would 
denounce them on the floor of the Sen- 
ate for being here lobbying against the 
building of those dams. 

We began to build three of the dams 
that year. We obtained oppropriations 
for them. The next year the Gilberts- 
ville Dam, located in the State of my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Kentucky, who is now opposing me, who 
is standing with Lilienthal in this mat- 
ter, was begun. I got that dam built the 
next year. I am looking into the face of 
my friend, the senior Senator from Mary. 
land [Mr. Typrncs], who was on the 
committee at the time, and I am sure he 
will vouch for everything I say about 
the matter, 

At any rate, the next year I got the 
Watts Bar Dam built, in the same way— 
over their protest. And the next year I 
got the Fort Loudoun Dam built, in the 
same way—over their protest. And the 
next year I got the Cherokee Dam, in 
Tennessee, built, in the same way—over 
their protest. 

The only dam Lilienthal ever favored, 
so far as I have ever heard, was the one 
known as the Douglas Dam. The water 
backed up by it covered one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the State of Ten- 
nessee. That is the only dam Lilienthal 
ever favored, so far as I know. 

I got the Congress of the United States, 
beginning in the Senate, to build those 
dams at great cost; and I would be un- 
true to every principle of right and jus- 
tice if I were willing to turn the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority over to a man 
who opposed those dams, who worked 
‘against them, who lobbied against them, 
who fought against them in every way 
in the world. Yet he has circulated all 
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over Tennessee the statement that I am 
opposed to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and to the Tennessee dams—a state- 
ment as false as the falsest statement 
ever made by any human being. Aman 
who has such a small idea of truth un- 
dertakes to show to the people of my 
State in my absence that I am opposed 
to the T. V. A. when I have used the best 
years of my life in the building of these 
dams over the active lobbying of Lilien- 
thal and his cohorts. 

Dr. Morgan called him a Machiavelli. 
I say that he is simply a common, sneak- 
ing, infamous falsifier. I would use a 
harsher word if I were not here in the 
Senate. 

I first worked for the building of those 
dams when I sat as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, in 1916. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I merely wish 
to bear witness, as a member of the Com- 
merce Committee, to the fact that not 
only did the Senator from Tennessee 
sponsor and stand for the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, but he came before the 
Commerce Committee and tried to 
strong-arm us into setting up a Cumber- 
land Valley Authority, too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I applied for 
that, but I was not so successful in that 
case as I was in the other cases. 

However, having been successful in my 
efforts to have the dams built in the 
Tennessee Valley, I certainly do not like 
to be charged with being opposed to the 
dams by the very man who was in Wash- 
ington fighting against their construc- 
tion. I have fought for something af- 
fecting those dams almost every hour 
of the day since way back yonder in 1916. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BONE, Let me suggest, in view of 
the experience the Senator from Mis- 
souri has had in his own State with the 
Union Electric Co., in St. Louis, that it 
might have been a good idea to have had 
a Cumberland Valley Authority. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, since 
the able Senator from Washington has 
interrupted, I should like to say to him 
that the late Senator McNary, God bless 
his memory, came to me during one of 
those fights and told me he was inter- 
ested in the construction of some dams in 
Oregon, and that he wished to have my 
help. If ever one man helped another, 
I helped the late Senator McNary in con- 
nection with those dams, both in the ad- 
joining State and in the Senator’s own 
State; because the Grand Coulee Dam is 
located in the State of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bong], and the Bonne- 
ville Dam is in the late Senator McNary’s 
State. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
the statements which have been made 
about me in Tennessee—as to my being 
opposed to those dams—are malicious 
falsifications made by the oily, eely, de- 
signing, corrupt man who is now in 
charge of them. 

By the way, Mr. President, someone 
said he was to be appointed Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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God save the railroads if Lilienthal is 
ever appointed Chairman of that Com- 
mission. 

I have been working for dams along 
the Tennessee River for 30 years. Dur- 
ing that time I have had the opposition 
of nearly all the newspapers, all the 
power companies, and many of the big 
interests. In addition to that, whenever 
anything good arises concerning those 
dams, the credit for it is immediately 
claimed by others. It has been so dur- 
ing the entire 30 years. 

I wish to give as succinctly as I can 
the history of the building of those dams. 
It will take me only a moment or two 
to do so. In 1915 and 1916 I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
I recall distinctly that the whole world 
seemed to be going topsy-turvy. On 
every side one could hear rumblings of 
war. The Lusitania had gone down, and 
the whole world was talking about it. 
During the time when those rumblings 

ecame greater, the Honorable James 
Hay was chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. S. Hubert 
Dent, of Alabama, was second in senior- 
ity among the members of the com- 
mittee, and I was third. E. B. Almon 
was a new Member of the House of 
Representatives from the Muscle Shoals 
district of Alabama, and was a fine old 
gentleman. The elder John H. Bank- 
head and Oscar W. Underwood were the 
two Senators from Alabama. In 1916, 
when President Woodrow Wilson sent 
for our committee and told us that the 
country was in grave danger and that 
it was absolutely necessary for us to 
prepare the Army for the defense of our 
country, we, of course, knew that the 
Lusitania had been sunk and that 
Germany was on the rampage. We fully 
entered.into the matter with the Presi- 
dent. At that time in the House the 
Committee on Military Affairs, presided 
over by Mr. Hay, of Virginia, and of 
which I was a member, made the ap- 
propriations for the War Department. 
By the way, Mr. President, I should like 
to call attention to the fact that that is 
no longer the practice. The rule was 
changed in 1920. However, at that time 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
prepared the appropriation bills for the 
War Department, insofar as the House 
was concerned, after having heard the 
testimony. It was then that I became 
a vigorous, earnest, and active advocate 
of having the Government build a dam 
at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. President, the situation in respect 
to the building of public dams at that 
time was very different from what it 
now is. At that time the power com- 
panies reigned supreme in.this country. 
They did not brook any interference; 
and a man was regarded as extreme in 
his views, indeed, if he believed in public 
ownership. If it had not been for the 
First World War, we could never have 
built the dam at Muscle Shoals. 

At that time it was deemed necessary 
to have a full supply of nitrates, and it 
was believed that the best way to obtain 
nitrates was by the use of water power. 
Naturally, there were many undeveloped 
water-power sites in our Nation at that 
time. The most notable ones, except for 
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Muscle Shoals, were in Oregon and 
Washington, as I stated a moment ago to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Bone]. Senator George E. Chamberlain 
was a United States Senator from Ore- 
gon. When I proposed the measure in 
the House of Representatives, we wanted 
to locate the dam at Muscle Shoals; and, 
if Iremember correctly, we provided that 
it be located at Muscle Shoals. Then 
the bill went to the Senate. When the 
bill went to conference, it was found that 
there was such a difference of view be- 
tween the conferees of the two Houses 
as to where the dam for the manufac- 
ture of explosives in time of war should 
be located that it became necessary to 
agree to strike out of the bill all ref- 
erence to location, and to have the bill 
provide for delegation to the President 
of the task of selection of the site. The 
President was to select whatever site he 
might deem most appropriate. 

The bill became law on June 3, 1916. 
At this point I shall read section 124 of 
the law, which gives its full terms, and 
shows that our committee not only au- 
thorized the dam, but that Congress ap- 
propriated the money in the same bill 
for the purpose of building the dam. 
Section 124 reads as follows: 


Sec. 124. Nitrate supply: The President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to make, or cause to be made, 
such investigation as in his judgment is 
necessary to determine the best, cheapest, 
and most available means for the production 
of nitrates and other products for munitions 
of war and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and other useful products by water 
power or any other power as in his judg- 
ment is the best and cheapest to use; and 
is also hereby authorized and empowered 
to designate for the exclusive use of the 
United States, if in his judgment such means 
is best and cheapest, such site or sites, upon 
any navigable or nonnavigable river or rivers 
or upon the public lands, as in his opinion 
will be necessary for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act; and is further authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate, at or 
on any site or sites so designated, dams, locks, 
improvements to navigation, power houses, 
and other plants and equipment or other 
means than water power as in his judgment 
is the best and cheapest, necessary or con- 
venient for the generation of electrical or 
other power for the production of nitrates 
or other products needed for munitions of 
war and useful in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers and other useful products. 

The President is authorized to lease, pur- 
chase, or acquire, by condemnation, gift, 
grant, or devise, such lands and rights-of- 
way as may be necessary for the construc- 
tion and operation of such plants, and to 
take from any lands of the United States, or 
to purchase or acquire by condemnation ma- 
terials, minerals, and processes, patented or 
otherwise, necessary for the construction and 


operation of such plants and for the manu- 


facture of such products. 

The product of such plants shall be used 
by the President for military and naval pur- 
poses to the extent that he may deem neces- 
sary, and any surplus which he shall deter- 
mine is not required shall be sold and dis- 
posed of by him under such regulations as 
he may prescribe. 

The President is hereby authorized and 
empowered to employ such officers, agents, or 
agencies as may in his discretion be neces- 
sary to enable him to carry out the purposes 
herein specified, and to authorize and re- 
quire such officers, agents, or agencies to 
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perform any and all of the duties imposed 
upon him by the provisions hereof, 

The sum of $20,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, available until 
expended, to enable the President of the 
United States to carry out the purposes 
herein provided for. 

The plant or plants provided for under 
this act shall be constructed and operated 
solely by the Government and not in con- 
junction with any other industry or enter- 
prise carried on by private capital. 

In order to raise the money appropriated 
by the act and necessary to carry its provi- 
sions into effect, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon the request of the President of 
the United States, may issue and sell, or 
use for such purpose or construction here- 
inabove authorized, any of the bonds of the 
United States now available in the Treasury 
of the United States under the act of August 
5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the 
act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue 
of bonds for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, to a total amount not to exceed $20,- 
000,000: Provided, That any Panama Canal 
bonds issued and sold or used under the 
provisions of this section may be made pay- 
able at such time after issue as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may 
deem advisable, and fix, instead of 50 years 
after date of issue, as in said act of August 
5, 1909, not exceeding 50 years. 


That language was incorporated in an 
amendment which was agreed to and 
became a part of the bill. After the bill 
had been passed, Representative Hay, 
our chairman, and I went to see the 
President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, and pled with him to choose 
Muscle Shoals as the site of the dam. 
Senator George E. Chamberlain earnestly 
pled with him to choose a site in Oregon. 
During the talk I had with President 
Wilson in favor of Muscle Shoals, he 
agreed that the dam should be built at 
Muscle Shoals; and it was built there. 

Of course, while I was most active and 
vigilant in securing the location of that 
dam at Muscle Shoals, because I knew or 
hoped I knew what it would mean for the 
entire river, it was the action of Presi- 
dent Wilson that started the first im- 
provement on that river, just as I have 
related. 

My recollection is that at that time 
both Senators BANKHEAD and Underwood 
were opposed to what was known as pub- 
lic ownership of power. 

Mr. President, that dam was not com- 
pleted when the war ended, although it 
was about completed. After the war, 
and after President Harding was elected, 
efforts were made by Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, and others, to scrap the Wilson 
Dam. There ensued a fight, which lasted 
from 1921 until 1933, over what was to 
be done with Muscle Shoals, as it was 
then called. Henry Ford made an offer 
for it, and his offer for it galvanized the 
dam as a living thing, again; and it was 
finally completed. 

So, Mr. President, I say that when men 
talk about my opposition to the T. V. A., 
their statements to that effect are ab- 
solutely untrue. Iam not opposed to the 
T. V. A. Heaven knows I think it is one 
of the greatest institutions in the world 
today. I am in favor of running it in 
the interest of the Government; I am in 
favor of everything connected with it, 
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except the devious, eellike, oily machi- 
nations of this man Lilienthal. I think 
he ought to be dismissed. More than a 
year ago I told the President of the 
United States that he ought to be dis- 
missed, and I thought he was going to 
be, but he has not been. The purpose of 
thi. bill is to make him do the right 
thing with the proceeds as he collects 
them, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WiLLIS. Is the dam at Muscle 
Shoals the same as the Norris Dam? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. The Norris 
Dam is on the Tennessee River at Cove 
Creek, not far from Knoxville. Wilson 
Dam was the first dam that was built. 
It was not built under the T. V. A. at all. 
It was built under the original law, 
which I have just read, the one which 
I initiated in the House of Representa- 
tives 28 years ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Wilson Dam is at 
Muscle Shoals. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. Wheeler Dam 
is just above it, in Alabama. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to tell the Senate about an- 
other remarkable thing. I have already 
said that the Treasury stated that Lil- 
ienthal had never paid in a thin dime to 
the Government of the United States. 
He is talking about what he does for the 
Government of the United States. With 
the expenditure of all this money, and 
with an income of $70,000,0C0 for the 
T. V. A., he has not paid a thin dime to 
the United States. He admits that his 
receipts are $8,000,000 more than his ex- 
penditures, but he puts that in a reserve 
fund for the use of Lilienthal, not for the 
use of the Government. We need this 
money as never before. Eight million 
dollars would help to some extent, but 
Mr. Lilienthal has never paid in a red 
cent. 

Let me call attention to another mat- 
ter. There is no income tax from this 
privately owned property. Mr. Lilien- 
thal does not pay any income tax to the 
Government from this propérty. The 
Government receives nothing from it. If 
it were a private company it would have 
to pay an income tax, but Mr. Lilienthal 
operates it as a private company. He 
has written a learned article, which I 
will place in the Record, in which he 
states that he is in favor of a grass-roots 
administration of this activity, away 
from Washington, away from the center 
of everything. It must be operated down 
there, he writes. It must not be operated 
from Washington at all. Politicians 
might disturb it or distress it. He says 
that it must be given over to his tender 
mercies, and he has never paid a dime 
to the Government of the United States. 

When the T. V. A. bill was under con- 
sideration I secured an amendment re- 
quiring the T. V. A. to pay 5 percent of 
the gross receipts from the dams in Ten- 
nessee to the State of Tennessee in lieu 
of taxes, and 5 percent of the receipts 
from the dams in Alabama to the treas- 
ury of the State of Alabama in lieu of 
taxes. The State of Tennessee is today 
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receiving between $250,000 and $300,000 
a year from that tax fund, but the United 
States Government is not receiving a red 
cent, Mr. Lilienthal is placing it to his 
private credit in the Treasury of the 
United States. Is that fair? Is that 
just? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator says 
that Mr. Lilienthal is placing the receipts 
from the T. V. A. to his private credit. 
Does the Senator contend that that 
money is not going into the special fund 
established by Congress, in which the 
T. V. A. is ordered by Congress to deposit 
that money? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. What I mean 
to say is that Lilienthal is the T. V. A. 
That money is not paid into the special 
fund by direction of Congress, but by 
reason of a recent agreement between 
certain Members of the House, I believe, 
and Lilienthal, it is required to be placed 
to the credit of the T. V. A., a special 
credit in the Treasury. The Treasury is 
used as a bank, in place of other banks, 
but Lilienthal has absolute control of the 
fund. Not a dime of it can be used by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator says 
that Mr. Lilienthal has control of it. 
There are three members of the Board. 
Any two of them, of course, could control 
the actions of the Board. When the 
Senator says that Mr. Lilienthal controls 
it, he means that Mr. Lilienthal controls 
the other two members of the Board. At 
least two of them must vote in order to 
adopt any kind of policy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We established the 
special T. V. A. fund in the Treasury. 
The money does not go into the general 
fund of the Treasury, and never has gone 
into the general fund of the Treasury. 
That is what the Senator meant when 
he said that the T. V. A. had not paid 
anything to the Government of the 
United States. Of course it has not. It 
has paid it into the special fund created 
by Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Lilienthal stated 
that it had been paid into the general 
fund. He was not telling the truth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It went into -the 
Treasury, but it went into a special fund 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It went to the credit 
of his organization in the 0 

I do not intend to talk about the other 
members of the Board. One was for- 
merly a Senator. He is a very estimable 
gentleman. The other is Dr. H. A. Mor- 
gan, a very fine gentleman. However, 
they permit Lilienthal to control the 
Board, and do as he pleases. He is just 
as much in control of that Board, and 
everything that pertains to the T. V. A., 
the dams, and the funds, as Hitler is in 
control of Germany. 

There is another transaction con- 
cerning which Lilienthal falsified, 
namely, as to the rates at which he sold 
electricity to two aluminum companies. 
One was the rate that he sold to the 
Aluminum Co. of America, commonly 
known as Alcoa, and the other was the 
rate at which he sold to the Reynolds 
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Metals Co., also an aluminum company. 
It seems that he made the contract with 
Alcoa first and sold the power to that 
company at a very reasonable rate. I 
have no complaint whatsoever to make 
about his sale of the power to Alcoa at 
that rate. I am not criticizing Alcoa in 
the least, but I am criticizing Lilienthal 
about these rates. Afterward he made 
a 20-year contract with Alcoa on these 
rates, and later on he made a 20-year 
contract with the Reynolds Metals Co. 
Both aluminum companies were doing 
war work, both of them were reputable 
concerns, and yet Lilienthal, acting for 
the Government or claiming to act for 
the Government, sold electricity to the 
Aluminum Co. of America at a much less 
figure than he sold it to the Reynolds 
Metals Co. The evidence shows the dif- 
ference in price was $7,000,000 on the 
20-year contract in favor of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. It is true that he 
undertakes to dispute some of the fig- 
ures. Indeed, when I asked him which 
company he sold to at a less price he 
turned me over to Mr. Wessenauer, his 
expert, sitting by him, and said he would 
answer the question, and Mr. Wesse- 
nauer promptly answered that he sold it 
at a less price to the Reynolds Metals 
Co. Fortunately for the truth, we had 
a letter from Lilienthal to Mr. McIntyre, 
of the White House, in which he ad- 
mitted that he was selling it at a higher 
price to the Aluminum Co. of America 
and tried to justify it by saying, among 
other things, he had sold to the Rey- 
nolds Metals at a subsequent period 
Thus it is seen that again Lilienthal was 
engaging in his pastime of falsifying. 
Again, Mr, Lilienthal was asked if the 
T. V. A. had not gone in partnership 
with the Aluminum Co. of America in 
the management and control of the 
Aluminum Co.’s four dams and other 
properties. He denied it; but, finally, on 
cross-examination, after weaving in and 
weaving out, he admitted that he had 
made a contract with the Aluminum Co. 
which constituted a working agreement 
between them in which mutual benefits 
were given and received. If that is not 
a partnership, I do not know what it is. 
Even with as broad powers as the T, V. A. 
has, there is no authority whatsoever for 
the T. V. A. to enter into a partnership 
with the Aluminum Co. of America. 
Again, all of us old-timers remember 
how Senator Norris, of Nebraska, used to 
inveigh against the private power com- 
panies. He denounced them probably 
thousands of times as being in a power 
trust. Indeed, the only reason Senator 


Norris ever took an interest in the T. V. A. 


that I ever knew of was his opposition 
to the Power Trusts, and he thought 
there was also a good opportunity of 
breaking the hold that the Power Trust 
had on the power users of that part of 
our country. 

Again, the record shows that I asked 
Lilienthal if he had not taken his place 
with the private Power Trusts. He an- 
swered “No,” but finally admitted that 
he had a working agreement with various 
private power companies, and those men- 
tioned were the Kentucky Power Co.; 
the Duke Power Co, of North Carolina; 
the South Carolina Power Co.; the 
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Georgia Power Co:; the Alabama Power 
Co.; the Mississippi Power Co.; and the 
Commonwealth & Southern, which used 
to be presided over by the Honorable 
Wendell L. Willkie. In a facetious man- 
ner I asked him if he had not taken the 
place of Mr. Willkie in the Power Trusts. 

What their agreement is can only be 
understood by the technical power peo- 
ple, and I have not had time to have the 
technical people tell me what sort of trust 
agreement Lilienthal has with the power 
companies, 

Again the evidence discloses other 
practices of Mr. Lilienthal that are most 
reprehensible. Referring again to the 
reserve fund, a peculiar thing about the 
appropriation as it passed the House is 
that it not only gave Lilienthal the un- 
expended balance and current income of 
the Authority amounting to nearly $70,- 
000,000 but it also set up a reserve fund 
of $8,656,298. Why should the T. V. A. 
have a reserve fund? If we are going to 
build up a reserve in each of thé depart- 
ments we would have to build up a reserve 
with the Mississippi River Commission, 
the various reclamation projects in the 
West, the various Indian Bureaus, and 
manifold other Government agencies of 
similar kinds owned by the Government: 
and yet, Lilienthal, having absolute con- 
trol of the T. V. A., recommended it, and 
our good friends in the House agreed to 
it, no doubt, after blandishments and 
cajoleries and pleading of this slick. 
scheming.rascal who is in charge of the 
T. V. A. at this time. 

Again, Lilienthal was asked about 
newspaper advertising. I asked him why 
the T. V. A. had to advertise in the news- 
papers. The amount of advertising they 
had done in the 3% years from July 1, 
1940, until December 31, 1943, had cost 
$42,258.74. When he was asked about 
this advertising he said there was ex- 
pense for legal advertising, and that is 
true, but it is not included in the above. 
He was then asked if the principal 
amount was not spent in 1940, and he 
said it was, and he said it was because of 
some drought that it was spent. As a 
matter of fact, it was spent in political 
advertising. At that time he was trying 
to defeat me for the Senate, and when he 
was asked about it he denied it, but, as 
Dr. Morgan said, he would say anything 
and do anything in his own interest. 

I call the attention of the Senate espe- 
cially to pages 384, 385, and 386 of the 
record. I asked him if instead of using 
it for the drought he had not used this 
money to curry favor with the newspapers 
in the State trying to defeat my reelec- 
tion. As he always does, he denied it, and, 
as he always does, he tells falsehoods 
whenever he thinks it is necessary. He 
went all over my State denouncing me 
when my election was before the people 
and he spent this money perhaps at that 
time, and he admits he spent it at that 
time. There is one thing about a man, 
and that is that he knows when another 
man is against him, and he knows when 
another man is using improper means 
against him. Lilienthal had no purpose 
in mind other than to defeat me as Sena- 
tor. It was not his money; it was the 
Government’s money, and he ought to be 
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made to pay back every dollar of the 
$42 000 that he spent in that behalf. 

Mr. President, Lilienthal claims that 
he is complying with the law under which 
he is operating. Section 26 of that law 
reads as follows: 

Commencing July 1, 1936, the proceeds for 
each fiscal year derived by the Board from 
the sale of power or any other products man- 
ufactured by the Corporation, and from any 
other activities of the Corporation, includ- 


ing the disposition of any real or personal 


property, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States at the end of each calendar 
year, save and except such part of such pro- 
ceeds as in the opinion of the Board shall be 
necessary for the Corporation in the opera- 
tion of dams and reservoirs, in conducting 
its business in generating, transmitting, and 
distributing electric energy and in manu- 
facturing, selling, and distributing fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients. A continuing fund 
of $1,000,000 is also excepted from the re- 
quirements of this section and may be with- 
held by the Board to defray emergency ex- 
penses and to insure continuous operation. 


That is the law. The provision in the 
House bill changes the law, and I want to 
leave the law as it is. Lilienthal has no 
right to violate the law. He asks the 
Congress to repeal a portion of this law. 
The Senate committee is standing by the 
law as originally enacted by the Con- 
gress. Lilienthal pays no attention to 
the law under which he is operating. If 
a provision suits him he stands by it, 
but if a provision does not suit him he 
ignores it and does as he pleases, as he 
has done in the case of the General Ac- 
counting Office of the Government. The 
law provides that the head office shall 
be at Muscle Shoals, He has violated 
that law and moved the head office to 
Knoxville, Tenn. Knoxville is the proper 
place for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
It ought to have been there in the begin- 
ning, but at that time Muscle Shoals was 
the head of such power development as 
we had, and later, instead of coming to 
the Congress and asking that the Con- 
gress amend the law so that he could 
have his office in Knoxville, Lilienthal ig- 
nored the Congress and moved his office 
to Knoxville. He is now reaping the 
whirlwind after having sowed the wind 
at that time, It is a great pity, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has at the head of it a man who 
in effect actually despises the Congress. 
He ignores the Congress. He has con- 
tempt for it, and for every Member of it. 
When he thinks it will benefit him he 
tells a falsehood more easily than he can 
tell the truth. I have no doubt that he 
is raising the question about the general 
office of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
being moved back to Muscle Shoals for 
the purpose of undertaking to embarrass 
me, I offered an amendment in the com- 
mittee to move the office to Knoxville, 
Tenn., so it would be legal, but his friends 
insisted upon voting it down. 

Furthermore, Mr. Lilienthal has en- 
tered into a partnership with the Alum- 
ium Co. of America. The evidence is as 
follows: 

Senator McKettar. You are in partnership 
with the Aluminum Co. of America, are you 
not? Do you not control the power dams 
of the Aluminum Co. of America in the Ten- 
nessee Valley? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. No. 
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Senator McKettar. You do not control 
those dams? ` 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. After the Fontana Dam 
has reached operating elevation the T. V. A. 
has received the right under a contract to 
direct the release and discharge of the waters 
in the Aluminum Co. dams on the Little 
Tennessee River for the purpose of increas- 
ing the total amount of power and flood 
control available from the whole river, if 
that is a partnership. 

Senator McKeELLAR. Do you not know that 
is a partnership agreement? Here is the 
Aluminum Co, which owns several small 
dams, and you own quite a number of large 
ones and you enter into a contract with the 
Aluminum Co, that you are going to con- 
trol, manage, and sell the power of those 
smaller dams? 

Do you not know that is a partnership? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. I would call it cooperation 
between Government and business. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Cooperation. All right, 
go ahead. 

Mr. LILIENTHAL, And as a result of this co- 
operation more water is usefully available 
for the production of electricity than if the 
Government operated dams on one part of 
the rivér and the company on two tributaries 
operated theirs separately. 

It seems to me that is a great accomplish- 
ment. The views of these two agencies— 
T. V. A. and Alcoa—are hardly the same. 
But physical facts show, after years of study, 
that if dams of the T. V. A. and the Alum- 
inum Co. were operated jointly more power 
could be developed than if they were sep- 
arately operated and more flood control ob- 
tained, to the benefit of both the Aluminum 
Co, and the public. 

The contract is published in our annual 
report for 1942 and I am very proud of it, 
sir. 
Senator McKetrar. It is a partnership. 

Mr. LILIENTHAL, It is beneficial to both 
parties, and that is an accomplishment. 

Senator McKetiar. I know the act under 
which you operate is very broad and includes 
a great many things. Will you ascertain the 
provision of your act which authorizes you 
to go into a partnership with another and 
private power company? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL, Well, reserving the objec- 
tion to the word “partnership,” I am sure 

Senator McKetuiar (interposing). Coopera- 
tive working arrangement mutually of bene- 
fit to both parties. 

Mr. LILIENTHAL, Cooperation is authorized 
expressly by the language of this original act 
which contemplates the interchange of power 
and of water so we can get the best utiliza- 
tion of it. . 


Mr. President, the idea of a Govern- 
ment agency, without the consent of 
Congress, going into a partnership with 
the Aluminum Co. of America. I have 
nothing against the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Its officers and agents in Ten- 
nessee are fine men, but they know quite 
as well as does Lilienthal how to conduct 
their business. There is no provision for 
them to go into a partnership with the 
T. V. A., and Lilienthal ought to be dis- 
missed from the employ of the Govern- 
ment, not only because he has falsified 
in regard to the amount of money paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 
but about the rates he charged the 
Aluminum Co, of America and the Reyn- 
olds Metal Co. and about putting in dis- 
criminatory rates. He should be dis- 
missed, not only because he has joined 
in a partnership with the private power 
companies heretofore mentioned but as 
well because he has entered into a part- 
nership with the Aluminum, Co. of 
America. 
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I quote from the hearings concerning 
the so-called interchange of power: 


Senator McKELLAR. How many private 
companies have you got partnership agree- 
ments with to furnish power and for them 
to furnish you power? You have a number. 

Mr. WESSENAUER. We have this sort of 
agreement with all companies interconnected 
with our system 

Senator McKetitar. How many, the Com- 
monwealth & Southern? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. The Commonwealth & 
Southern. 

Senator MCcCKELLAR. The Alabama Power 
Co.? 

Mr. WESSENAUVER. The Alabama Power Co. 

Senator MCKELLAR. The Georgia Power Co. 
and the Louisville Power Co.? 

Mr. WEsSENAUER. That is right. 

Senator McKELLAR. You are just one of the 
large organizations of power, are you not? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. May I explain that? 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes; but that is true, 1s 
it not? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. We also have intercon- 
nections. 

Senator McKELLAR. You have a working 
arrangement. 

Mr, WESSENAUVER. We have a working ar- 
rangement of this kind. If we have a plant 
which cost us 4 mills to operate and produce 
power, say a steam plant, let me take 5 mills, 
the steam plant at Nashville cost 5 mills, if 
one of our neighbors has power that is idle 
that will produce power for 3 mills, we have 
a plan where we can cut down our generating 
and save the 2 mills, 

Senator McKELLAR. That is a partnership 
arrangement? 

Mr. WEsSENAUER. It is an arrangement. 
We have not anything to say about their 
business and they say nothing about ours. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Have you not organized 
a great power trust down there that makes 
Mr. Willkie's trust look like a “thingumajig"’? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. No. 

Senator McKELLAR. How much power is 
generated in Mr. Willkie’s outfit? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. If the question is whether 
we produce more power than Commonwealth 
& Southern, the answer is “Yes.” 

Senator McKELLAR. You are joined up with 
the Alabama Power, the Louisville Power, the 
Commonwealth and Southern, the Georgia 
Power Co., the South Carolina Power Co., and 
the Duke Power Co. 

Do you believe you could put all the power 
companies you have in the record? I wish 
you would get the names of all of them and 
put them in the record. 

Mr. WESSENAUER. Yes, The schedule of in- 
terchange agreements with private power 
companies is presented on page 449. Such 
interchange agreements are expressly author- 
ized by the following language of section 12 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act (48 
Stat. 65-66): “And provided further, That 
the Board is hereby authorized to enter into 
contracts with other power systems for the 
mutual exchange of unused excess power 
upon suitable terms, for the conservation of 
stored water, and as an emergency or break- 
down relief. 


I did not name all the companies, but 
all of them are named on page 449. 
There are sixteen of them. 

Under the section of the law authoriz- 
ing surplus power the Tennessee Valley 
Authority enters into a trust agreement 
as is shown on page 453 to page 547. 

To show they are using implied au- 
thority granted in this act to exchange 
power with private companies the follow- 
ing question and answer are cited: 

Senator McKetiar. Your lines are con- 
stantly connected and the power is all in one 


great reservoir and you transmit it where you 
like to the private companies or to the public 
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in accordance with the contracts you make. 
Is that not so? 
Mr. WESSENAUER. Yes, sir. 


Lilienthal agreed that he was here 
lobbying against the dams as shown by 
the following testimony: 

Senator McKELLar. But it does seem to me 
that after I fought here, when you were 
fighting against any other dam in this 
‘Tennessee alley except three, wanting to use 
it as a yardstick, and when you were lobbying 
here against these dams, I think your attitude 
and your going over the State making 
speeches reflecting upon me, is contemptible, 
Mr. Lilienthal. 

Mr. LILIENTHAL, Senator, you know I have 
not made any speeches attacking you. I 
have differed with you in respect to a piece 
of legislation. I continue to differ, I think 
it is an unsound piece of legislation. I tried 
to explain it to the people of the Valley, but 
what I have said concerning you has been 
respectful. 

I would like to remind the Senator that 
immediately I had the first information from 
him that he disagreed very violently with us 
in respect to our stand, I wrote him a per- 
sonal note in which I acknowledged his great 
contribution to the Tennessee Valley. 


Now, Mr. President, he says he wrote 
me a letter acknowledging my great 
contribution to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. That is a miserable, deliber- 
ate, premeditated, scheming, double- 
dealing falsehood. I do not recall the 
letter. He may have written such a let- 
ter. The only kind of letter Lilienthal 
can write is a double-dealing, scheming 
letter full of trickery. He may have at- 
tempted to write such a letter, but such 
a letter meant nothing to me. He talks 
about my having contributed to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I succeeded in getting these 
dams against his vigorous opposition, his 
visiting the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate and trying 
to prevent the building of these dams, 
against his falsehoods, against his dis- 
honesty and corrupt methods at that 
time. Yet he condescendingly talks 
about my having “contributed” to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He is dis- 
honest, corrupt, self-effacing, when he 
thinks it is to his advantage to be so; 
vigorous and determined when he thinks 
he has an advantage; a sneaking, lying, 
miserable, impudent squirt of a man. 
He has put some good men around him 
who are running this plant, but Lilien- 
thal is just as capable of running a great 
enterprise of this kind as “Lefty Louie” 
was capable of running a church of God. 

Again, his gift to the people of Dan- 
dridge, Tenn., for planning assistance, 
was approximately $1,300, and his gift to 
the people of Guntersville, Ala., for the 
same purpose was $20,000. ‘ 

Again, for a long time there was a feud 
between him and the General Account- 
ing Office about the examination of his 
books. He objected very seriously to it, 
as I was informed. He has spent for 
examining his books, as I recall, the sum 
-of $190,000, all told, and he wants $30,000 
to have some agency subscribe to his ac- 
counts for the next year. This was de- 
nied. He says, on page 300, that he is for 
the General Accounting Office 100 per- 
cent, but he wants his books examined by 
private auditors. 
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Mr. President, in 1932 President Roose- 
velt was first elected to the Presidency 
and in January of that year he invited 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BankueaD], former Senator Black, Sen- 
ator Bachman, and me, Representatives 
Almon and Hill, and former Senator Nor- 
ris to go down to Muscle Shoals and look 
atthe Wilson Dam. It seems that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he was Governor of 
New York had recommended, and the 
legislature had passed, one or more acts 
creating what he called authorities, 
and if I recall rightly on his way down 
there he suggested that a bill be passed 
by the Congress to create the Tennessee 
Valley Authority patterned after one of 
his New York statutes. My recollection 
is also that he had the bill prepared 
afterward. Naturally I supposed that 
either Senator Bachman or I or Senator 
Black or the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] would be invited to introduce 
the bill, but after the President took 
office to my great surprise he selected 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, to introduce 
the bill which it was understood he had 
had prepared. 

I secured, my recollection is with the 
help of Senator Bachman and Senator 
Black and perhaps the Senator from 
Alabama, an amendment which is found 
as section 13 of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act. Section 13 is as follows: 


Sec. 18. Five percent of the gross proceeds 
received by the board for the sale of power 
generated at dam No. 2, or from any other 
hydro-power plant hereafter constructed in 
the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the 
State of Alabama; and 5 percent of the gross 
proceeds from the sale of power generated 
at Cove Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, 
or any other dam located in the State of 
‘Tennessee, shall be paid to the State of Ten- 
nessee. Upon the completion of said Cove 
Creek Dam the board shall ascertain how 
much additional power is thereby generated 
at dam No. 2 and at any other dam hereafter 
constructed by the Government of the United 
States on the Tennessee River, in the State 
of Alabama or in the State of Tennessee, and 
from the gross proceeds of the sale of such 
additional power 2½ percent shall be paid to 
the State of Alabama and 2% percent to the 
State of Tennessee. These percentages shall 
apply to any other dam that may hereafter be 
constructed and controlled and operated by 
the board on the Tennessee River or any of its 
tributaries, the main purpose of which is to 
control floodwaters and where the develop- 
ment of electric power is incidental to the 
operation of such flood-control dam, In 
ascertaining the gross proceeds from the sale 
of such power upon which a percentage is 
paid to the States of Alabama and Tennessee, 
the board shall not take into consideration 
the proceeds of any power sold or delivered 
to the Government of the United States, or 
any department or agency of the Government 
of the United States, used in the operation of 
any locks on the Tennessee River or for any 
experimental purpose, or for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients 
thereof, or for any other governmental pur- 
pose: Provided, That the percentages to be 
paid to the States of Alabama and Tennes- 
see, as provided in this section, shall be sub- 
ject to revision and change by the board, 
and any new percentages established by the 
board, when approved by the President, shall 
remain in effect until and unless again 
changed by the board with the approval of 
the President. No change of said percentages 
shall be made more often than once in 5 
years, and no change shall be made without 
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giving to the States of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee an opportunity to be heard. 


It will be seen from this act that 5 
percent of the gross proceeds received 
by the Board from the sale of power 
generated at dam No. 2 or from any other 
hydropower plants thereafter construct- 
ed in the State of Alabama shall be paid 
to the State of Alabama. 

Two other dams have been built in 
Alabama—the Wheeler and Guntersville 
Dams—and Alabama receives 5 percent 
of the gross proceeds from those dams. 

In like manner, Tennessee was to re- 
ceive 5 percent of the gross proceeds 
of the sale of power generated at Cove 
Creek Dam or any other dam located in 
Tennessee, Now there are a number of 
dams that have been built in Tennessee. 
The Pickwick, Chickamauga, Watts Barr, 
Fort Loudon, Cherokee, and Douglas 
Dams have already been built, and as to 
what will be done about the Gilbertsville 
Dam is yet to be determined. 

There was a further provision about 
the addition of power at dams located 
lower down on the river and the 5 per- 
cent figure should be equally divided be- 
tween Alabama and Tennessee on such 
additional power. Iam advised that the 
State of Tennessee for the last 3 years 
has received certain sums under section 
13 of that act. 

These payments are made in lieu of 
taxes and were put there at my very earn- 
est insistence. We had been discussing 
this feature of the case for years. 

Of course, Mr. President, the greatest 
credit is due Franklin Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the devel- 
opment of the Tennessee Valley. He 
appointed the three members of the Au- 
thority with Dr. A, E. Morgan as chair- 
man, and under Dr. Morgan the Norris 
and Wheeler Dams were built—one in 
Tennesseee and one in Alabama. 

Dr. A. E. Morgan was a professor at 
Antioch College in Ohio. Dr. H. A. Mor- 
gan was president of the University of 
Tennessee; and Mr. Lilienthal was a 
young lawyer in partnership with Donald 
Richberg. 

There was no trouble about the passage 
of the bill; there was no trouble about 
the appointment and confirmation of the 
three members of the Authority. All of 
this went along as a matter of course. 

I wish to refer to one further matter, 
and then I shall be through. 

Mr. Lilienthal is not an engineer. He 
is a lawyer. That is, he was educated 
as a lawyer. I do not think he has ever 
practiced law. I have no doubt that 
there are some fine engineers under him. 
I do not know any of them, except as 
they have appeared before the commit- 
tee. I have never been in the confidence 
of Mr. Lilienthal. He has never come to 
my office. I do not know whether he 
goes to the office of the Senator from 
Alabama, but he never comes to mine. 
Judging from his newspaper statements, 
he does not think much of Senators and 
Representatives anyway. He thinks that 
this money ought to be left at the “grass- 
roots.” 

Yesterday the question was raised as 
to Mr. Lilienthal going into politics in 
Tennessee. Everyone in Tennessee 
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knows that he is up to his neck in poli- 
tics. For years he has been urging, not 
only that I be not returned to the Senate, 
but that my colleague [Mr. STEWART] be 
not returned to the Senate. My col- 
league so stated yesterday. I know that 
Mr. Lilienthal fought him in east Ten- 
nessee. 

I do not know whether Mr. Lilienthal 
is a voter in my State. I doubt if he is. 
I presume he votes in some other State. 
I do not know that he has ever voted in 
my State. However that may be, he has 
taken a very active part in politics in 
Tennessee. Remember, this is a man 
who never says anything directly. His 
closest associates say that he never 
speaks directly. He never acts directly. 
He acts indirectly. He is eely and oily 
in his actions. Let me read what he said. 
I read from a newspaper article: 

Lilienthal warns against political invasion 
of T. V. A. 


Ordinarily that might be good. Aside 
from the gentlemen who appear before 
our committee once a year, I do not be- 
lieve I know anyone in the T. V. A. I 
have never tried to meet anyone con- 
nected with the T. V. A. I do not know 
anything about them. I presume most of 
them vote for me. If we do not know 
Lilienthal well enough, they certainly 
know him well enough not to follow his 
lead in the matter of voting. Lilienthal 
tried in every possible way to defeat me 
in 1940, but he could not get up any 
steam, and had to give it up. 

While he was making speeches, this is 
what he said, Iam sorry the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is not 
present. He ought to hear this: 

Mr. Lilienthal concluded by urging citi- 
zens to find out how candidates for political 
office stand on the issue of continued busi- 
nesslike management of public power agen- 
cies. 

The war is absorbing every last bit of your 
attention and energy. At times like these 
the average citizen is preoccupied and is 
therefore less likely to pay attention to things 
that are going on in his community. 

But the future of public ownership here 
in the Valley depends upon a continuation 
of business principles in all the hundreds of 
communities receiving and distributing 
T. V. A. power. 

Your eternal vigilance is the price of low- 
cost electricity. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is what the Sena- 
tor has been reading a quotation from 
a speech? A 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is from a speech 
made 2 years ago when Mr. Lilienthal 
was canvassing the State against the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART], 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Was the speech 
made at a time when a campaign was 
under way? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The campaign was 
in full blast. It was a campaign which 
was close, and in which Mr. Lilienthal 
made it so hot for the Senator from 
Tennessee that the Senator denounced 
Mr. Lilienthal in Chattanooga, charged 
him with being actively against him, and 
making speeches against him, and dared 
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him to deny it. However, Mr. Lilien- 
thal never denied anything. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the implica- 
tion, which is carried in the quotation 
which the Senator has read, have refer- 
ence to the issue now pending before the 
Senate with respect to continuing Lilien- 
thal’s business management? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, I think Lilien- 
thal wanted to get rid of the two Sena- 
tors from Tennessee, and he was under- 
taking to do that. I do not know whether 
the Hatch Act applied to it or not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; I am asking 
whether anything contained in the quota- 
tion read by the Senator has reference 
to the issue now before the Senate rela- 
tive to continuing the business manage- 
ment as it has been. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; exactly. 
There are several other statements 
which I shall put in the Recorp, all 
showing that Lilienthal was vigilant 
and active during the campaign. There 
is one article to which I shall call atten- 
tion. It is from one of the newspapers, 
and states that Lilienthal was in the 
gallery 2 years ago when I made a speech 
on a similar bill in which I made similar 
charges. I never heard of any comment 
being made by him with reference to my 
charges. He never answered them. He 
never answers anybody. He just goes 
along and lets time answer charges of 
fraud and stealing which have been 
made by his colleagues. His colleagues 
have charged him with stealing, and 


they have charged him with attempt-. 


ing to combine and confederate with 
others to pay millions of dollars to a 
marble company which had some little 
interest in leases. The company bought 
leases on the underground rights of Nor- 
ris Lake. 
was denounced by his colleagues for 
wrong-doing. Now, why should we con- 
tinue that man in control? We cannot 
help continuing him in office, but we 
certainly should pass a law which will 
hold him down to doing the right thing 
by paying his receipts into the Treasury 
of the United States. That is what this 
particular amendment asks for. 

Mr. President, at this point I shall ask 
that the Senate vote on the amendment 
as soon as it can do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the Senator’s 
opinion is the amendment divisible in 
any way? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; it can be 
divided. I shall be very glad to have it 
divided. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
have separated from it the question re- 
lating to employees receiving $4,500 and 
more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad 
to divide the amendment in any way. I 
merely want the Senate to vote on it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Because of that, Lilienthal: 


Aiken George Robertson 
Andrews Gerry Russell 
Austin Gillette Shipstead 
Ball Green Smith 
Bankhead Guffey Stewart 
Barkley Hawkes t 

Bone Hayden Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster 1 Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Holman Tunnell 
Brooks La Follette Ty s 
Buck Langer Vandenberg 
Burton McCarran Wagner 
Bushfield McClellan Walsh, Mass. 
Butler McFarland Walsh, N. J. 
Byrd McKellar Weeks 
Capper Maloney Wheeler 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Wherry 
Connally d White 
Danaher Millikin Wiley 

Davis O'Mahoney Willis 
Downey Overton Wilson 
Eastland Radcliffe 

Ellender Revercomb 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mo- 
FakRLaxp in the chair). Sixty-seven Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


IMPORTATION OF LIVESTOCK AND . 
POULTRY FEED FREE OF DUTY 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 4410, and I desire to 
say a word by way of explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4410) 
to extend for an additional 90 days the 
period during which certain grains and 
other products to be used for livestock 
and poultry feed may be imported from 
foreign countries free of duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate, and there is no 
objection on their part to the considera- 
tion of this bill. It simply extends for an 
additional period of 90 days public law 
approved December 22, 1943, which sus- 
pended the tariff duty on certain grains 
imported for poultry and cattle feed. 
The present law expires today, and it is 
highly important if the supply of poul- 
try and cattle feed is to be maintained in 
the country that the time be extended. 
Therefore I have asked that the bill be 
considered at this time, without preju- 
dice of course, to the pending unfinished 
business. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
make no controversy about this bill, of 
course, but I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia if the bill would in- 
clude grain screenings as well as grains? 

Mr. GEORGE. I myself would have 
no doubt, because the language of the 
bill, which is the same as that of the 
present law, reads: 

Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, cottonseed, 
corn, or hay, or products in chief value of 
one or more of the foregoing or derivatives 
thereof, any of the foregoing if to be used as, 
or as a constituent part of, feed for live- 
stock and poultry. 
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Flaxseed is included, and I should 
think there would be no doubt about 
grain screenings, because I do not under- 
stand that grain screenings constitute a 
separate dutiable item under the Tariff 
Act. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I inquire 
if the Senator from Georgia has con- 
sidered whether the bill includes also 
oat scalpings, which are broken pieces 
of the kernel of oats? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should think so, be- 
cause I do not think that either screen- 
ings or scalpings are separate dutiable 
items, and I think they are covered by 
the language which reads: 
or products in chief value of one or more of 
the foregoing or derivatives thereof, any of 
the foregoing if to be used as, or as a con- 
stituent part of, feed for livestock or poultry. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Georgia I think is the only interpreta- 
tion that those who handle the items at 
the import points could make; but I was 
anxious that the statement be made by 
the chairman of the committee on the 
floor. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. * The 
amendment reported by the Committee 
on Finance will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 15, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(3) Oats to be used for purposes of human 
consumption, if entry or withdrawal is after 
the date this paragraph takes effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
ne and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that the action taken by the Senate 
on House bill 4410 be immediately mes- 
saged to the House, so that the House 
may concur in the single amendment 
made to the bill by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order requested by the Senator from 
Georgia will be made. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appropri- 
ations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division of the pending ques- 
tion and a separate vote on the language 
of the amendment starting in line 9, page 
55, and ending with the word “Senate” 
in line 13. In other words, it is the 
clause identified as No. 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will suggest to the Senator from 
Michigan that the better way to handle 
the vote upon the committee amend- 
ment would be ty a motion to strike out 
clause 13 rather than voting on it sepa- 
rately. There are so many subdivisions 
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that the Chair thinks that will be the 
better procedure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I realize that 
the same result would be accomplished, 
but at the same time I assume that it is 
correct parliamentary procedure to ask 
for a division of the question. Is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The dif- 
ficulty is that they are all governed by 
the sentence with which the proviso on 
page 53, line 13 begins. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. Is a 
motion to strike out the amendment in 
order at the present time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; for 
the reason that the Senate has not 
reached that committee amendment. 
There are a number of other amend- 
ments ahead of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I am perfectly willing, 
and I am sure that no other Senator 
will have any objection, to having a sepa- 
rate vote on that amendment or any 
other subdivision or amendment of the 
bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
hope to be able to presemt the statements 
I care to make on this subject in a very 
short time. Of course, the subject is a 
broad one, and if it had not been dis- 
cussed it would require considerable time 
for presentation of the issues involved. 
We have had an able speech from my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], leaving very little to 
be said on our side of the case. We have 
had a very able speech from my friend 
and old college mate from across the 
line of my State, the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeELLAR], in which he 
has presented in a masterly way the rea- 
sons which actuate him in his position on 
this subject. 

I would not for anything say anything 
personally objectionable to my friend 
from Tennessee, for whom I have real 
affection, and if Isay anything which en- 
croaches upon that sentiment, I hope he 
will call my attention to it, because noth- 
ing I say will be intended as offensive. 

I think it might be well in the begin- 
ning to have a little better understanding 
of what is involved in this controversy. 
I have found Senators who look on it 
solely as a personal issue of the Senator 
from Tennessee. They seem to think 
that if his amendments shall be agreed 
to the result will be favorable to the 
Senator from Tennessee, and unfavor- 
able to Mr. Lilienthal, and I feel sure we 
will find, as we did 2 years ago, a num- 
ber of Senators casting their votes upon 
this important issue because of their 
friendship for the senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

If every Member of the Senate thought 
that was the issue, I am sure the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Tennessee 
would receive practically a unanimous 
vote; but, of course, there is a funda- 
mental difference in viewpoint about 
what is involved. Unfortunately, many 
Senators have not been present during 
the discussion. They merely know it is 
a fight by the Senator from Tennessee 
on this man Lilienthal, I assume that is 
the scope of the information of some 
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Senators, because I know a number who 
have not heard a word of the discussion. 
Mr. President, what is the fundamental 
issue? It is whether we are going to 
change the law dealing with the opera- 
tion of this growing and already gigantic 
plant which is under the control and 
administration of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and which is confessedly an 
experiment in the field of government. I 
shall not discuss who sponsored it. I 
know that the Senator from Tennessee 
has been devoted to it, and as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations for 
years, and as a Member of the Senate, 
and as a participant in the passage of the 
T. V. A. bill, which came from a commit- 
tee of which I am a member, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have been in 
full accord with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and have in large measure recog- 
nized his leadership. But we reached the 
dividing point upon this issue 2 years 
ago, when, for some reason—I do not 
know what it was and I do not care—the 
Senator from Tennessee decided that the 
management of the T. V. A. should be 
changed. Those who have heard his 
argument recognize that it has been ad- 
dressed almost exclusively to the question 
of whether we can trust Mr. Lilienthal. 

It is rather significant that from the 
beginning of this great organization, 
which has been growing in strength and 
power and income by leaps and bounds, - 
there have been no real, supported 
charges or complaints against the integ- 
rity or against the good management of 
the vast affairs of this corporation. It 
has grown every day in the confidence 
and respect of the people of the great 
Tennessee Valley, from one end of it to 
the other, so far as I have ever heard. 
The Tennessee River extends across the 
entire width of the State of Alabama, 
from Georgia to Mississippi, and on into 
Tennessee, and the people of Alabama 
are aS One man, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, opposed to the amend- 
ments offered here by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

I shall not undertake to speak for the 
people of Georgia, or Tennessee, or Ken- 
tucky, or those of Mississippi, but I feel 
sure that no Member of the Senate has 
received any protests or complaints from 
anyone along the entire Tennessee River 
against the philosophy, against the 
method of administration, against the 
great program as carried on by the men 
who are now in charge of it. 

In the case of this organization, whose 
activities extend into nearly 100 cities, 
including nearly every city in the State 
of Tennessee, furnishing them with the 
power they use, and extending into all 
the cities and towns in north Alabama, 
into parts of Georgia, and on into Mis- 
sissippi, and soon to extend into the 
State of Kentucky, with such widespread 
diversification of operation, I submit it is 
remarkable that there has been no com- 
plaint against the management, no com- 
plaint agains! the Authority, or the 
Board of T. V. A., and no request to 
change the power and authority and 
basic law of the T. V. A. Do Senators 
think a private corporation, with such 
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widespread operations as those of the 
T. V. A., could ever get along without 
numerous complaints and criticism and 
applications for change? It is especially 
remarkable that a political corporation 
should not be the subject of all kinds 
of criticism during these days of general 
political criticism. But we do not find 
that there is such criticism. The people 
in the areas affected are holding mass 
meetings, they are sending letters and 
telegrams, and the newspapers all the 
way down to Birmingham are in accord 
in the movement to defeat the Mc- 
Kellar amendments on the ground that 
they think the amendments would ham- 
string the T. V. A. in its efficient man- 
agement oi the affairs of this great cor- 
poration and organization. 

Mr. President, I submit that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate in making up their 
minds on this matter, should take into 
careful consideration that public atti- 
tude of friendship and support, and that 
it should supersede the criticism of my 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee, 
however fine and great a man he is— 
and he is fine and great. This expres- 
Sion of public opinion and sentiment on 
the part of the people in that section of 
the country which is concerned in this 
issue should have very great weight with 
the Members of the Senate. 

The question has been asked, What rea- 
son is there to change the law that con- 
trols the administration of the T. V. A.? 
I have heard no reason advanced, except 
objection to Mr. Lilienthal. The T. V. A. 
legislation was worked out carefully. It 
has stood the test. It went through Con- 
gress at a time when the creation of the 
proposed organization meant entering 
into a new field of governmental activity. 
The legislation was deliberately passed to 
try this great experiment, and, so far as 
the people it has served are concerned, it 
has been a great success. I now ask the 
question, Why change the legislation with 
respect to the organization, and why 
change it in the manner here proposed? 
The amendments would totally change 
the fundamental law adopted by the Con- 
gress, although with appropriations being 
made from time to time under the law 
there has been no effort until recently to 
make any change in it. 

Measures have come before the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in 
which increased appropriations were 
asked for the building of additional dams 
and_transmission lines and generating 
machinery, but not until this controversy 
between my friend, the Senator from 
Tennessee, and Mr. Lilienthal came to the 
surface 2 years ago has there been any 
serious complaint, and until 1 or 2 years 
ago there has been in all these appro- 
priations no effort made to change the 
basic law for the government and control 
of the T. V. A. 

The Government has more than $750,- 
000,000 invested in that great plant. It is 
a proper investment. It is making money 
every year. It will make more and more 
as new dams are added. Some have just 
been finished and others are under con- 
struction. It will make more and more 
money as they come into use and opera- 
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tion. Is it the part of wisdom, however 
much we may think of a Member of the 
Senate, on an appropriation bill to change 
the method of operating and administer- 
ing this great plant which has proved so 
successful? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will re- 
call that the House changed the law 
in this very appropriation bill, and it 
is because the House changed the law 
on this particular appropriation bill that 
the Senate has a right to vote to change 
it a little more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not question- 
ing the right, though I doubt very much 
the right to inject all this machinery 
into the appropriation bill simply be- 
cause the House made a change. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
think the House has a superior right with 
respect to making a change in an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It depends upon 
the nature of the case. But I said I 
raised no point against that, though I 
doubt it very seriously. I take the word, 
as I would take it at any time, of my 
good friend that he has consulted the 
Parliamentarian and has been advised 
that a point of order would not lie 
against it. So I am not discussing the 
technical question. I am talking about 
the wisdom of the proposal, assuming 
that there was no sort of question about 
whether it could properly be added to 
the bill. But here is a great change pro- 
posed to be made in a plan which has 
worked to the satisfaction of nearly 
everyone. I admit that the attitude of 
Mr. Lilienthal has not been satisfactory 
to my friend, the Senator from Ten- 
nesee, but evidently it has. been satis- 
factory to the great mass of the people 
who are chiefly concerned. But now it 
is proposed to bring about a change, 
and how is it proposed to do it? Not 
by sending to a committee a bill chang- 
ing the law, having hearings on it, giv- 
ing due consideration to a measure 
dealing with this vast sum advanced by 
the taxpayers of the United States to 
carry out a program which is of para- 
mount interest and importance to that 
great area of country from Virginia on 
through Kentucky and reaching into In- 
diana and Illinois. 

No hearings of any consequence were 
held upon this program. Mr. Lilien- 
thal was brought before the committee 
and asked about what money he put into 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
LAR] believed that he had found him to 
be misrepresenting with respect to it. 
I do not think he did. I will show the 
Senate in a moment the difference be- 
tween the two points of view. But we 
had no hearings on the matter. We 
had no complaint about the manage- 
ment, unless my friend the Senator from 
Tennessee made some complaint in his 
own way in his argument relating to the 
character of Mr. Lilienthal. We had no 
complaint about the law. No contention 
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was made that it ought to be changed 
except as it would limit the power of 
Mr, Lilienthal while he is at the head 
of the corporation. Mr. Lilienthal will 
not be there always. His term of office 
expires, I think, next year; does it not, I 
ask the Senator from Tennessee? When 
does Mr. Lilienthal’s term of office ex- 
pire? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In May of next 
year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In just about a 
year. That leads to two thoughts. In 
the first place, is the way now being pro- 
posed the proper way to put a crimp in 
the activities of Mr. Lilienthal? Is it 
necessary to change the entire pro- 
cedure with respect to the corporation 
and the law on this subject as it has 
been on the books since the T. V. A. 
legislation was originally passed? Is 
that the way to do it? There are two 
other ways. One is when Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s appointment comes before the 
Senate, if it does, to act upon the mat- 
ter of confirmation, which will be before 
the Senate within the next year at about 
the time the next appropriation bill 
comes up. The other is, of course, to in- 
stitute impeachment charges against 
Mr. Lilienthal. But no statement has 
been made here which, according to my 
understanding of the law on that sub- 
ject, would justify impeachment charges. 
They are the two legal remedies, one of 
which is available immediately, and the 
other one a year from now. But my 
friend is a little impatient to get at Mr. 
Lilienthal. 

I know he does not want to injure the 
T. V. A. No man on earth could make 
me believe that. His heart is in that 
organization. He has probably done 
more to advance its cause by the con- 
struction of dams and the enlargement 
of its power than has any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I know that to be so. 
He would not injure the T. V. A. But 
in my humble judgment he will injure it 
if the basic law is changed for a tem- 
porary purpose, and to get rid of a cer- 
tain individual. I do not see how it will 
even have that effect. Will it get rid of 
Lilienthal? How is the proposed change 
going to accomplish that purpose? Will 
limiting the power of the T. V. A. tend 
to eliminate Lilienthal from control of 
its operation? Not at all, unless he 
should resign because he could not op- 
erate it successfully and efficiently. But 
the more likely and normal effect will 
be to punish the T. V. A., not Lilienthal. 
These amendments are not directed at 
Lilienthal in their effect. They are di- 
rected at the T. V. A. So, Mr. President, 
I submit that from that standpoint the 
amendments ought not be adopted. 

Let us see what the basic law is. I 
am sure many Members of the Senate 
do not understand it. Let me call at- 
tention to section 26 of the T. V. A. Act, 
under which this great program has 
been so successfully administered, I 
will read it: 

Commencing July 1, 1936, the proceeds 
for each fiscal year derived by the Board 
from the sale of power or any other products 
manufactured by the Corporation and from 
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any other activities of the Corporation, in- 
cluding the disposition of any real or per- 
sonal property, shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States at the end of each 
calendar year— 


The T. V. A. keeps the money 
throughout the year, until the end of 
the calendar year— 
save and except such part— 


They are not even required to pay it 
all — 
of the proceeds as in the opinion of the 
Board shall be necessary for the Corpora- 
tion in the operation of dams and reservoirs, 
in conducting its business in generating, 
transmitting, and distributing electric 
energy and in manufacturing, selling, and 
distributing fertilizer and fertilizer ingre- 
dients. A continuing fund of $1,000,000 is 
also excepted from the requirements of this 
section— 


That much, in addition to all the re- 
ceipts— 
and may be held by the Board to defer emer- 
gency expenses and to insure continuous 
operation. 


There is another proviso, but I think it 
has no application to what I have been 
readin: 


g. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Les; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. BURTON. Under that provision 
as to the disposal of the funds, would the 
Senator say the fund is or is not a re- 
volving fund? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not a continu- 
ing revolving fund. The revolving fund 
is there, and we call it a revolving fund 
or a reserve. They have the right to use, 
as the statute provides, all their receipts 
from operations and income from other 
sources until the end of the year. 

Mr. BURTON. Therefore during the 
year they would have an opportunity to 
act just as any business corporation 
would act; but when the end of the year 
arrives, at which time the ordinary busi- 
ness corporation either declares a divi- 
dend or does not declare a dividend, the 
Congress comes in and determines 
whether they should have the money for 
the next year; is that correct? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. President, my friend the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] says 
the T. V. A. has never turned any money 
into the Treasury. He puts a technical 
construction on the situation. But what 
he has said is not the situation in sub- 
stance, in fact, or in law. They have 
complied with this section of the basic 
law ali the time. At the end of the fiscal 
year they have accounted for the net in- 
come, after having spent out of the re- 
ceipts, as they came along, for the ad- 
ministration and for any other purpose 
for which Congress authorized them to 
spend the money. Otherwise the funds 
have been in the Treasury of the United 
States all the time. I doubt whether Mr. 
Lilienthal ever personally handled a dime 
of the income. That is handled in ac- 
cordance with the mechanical procedure 
and administrative regulations, through 
their treasury and their subordinate ac- 
countants and officials. But Congress 
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has heretofore disposed, before the end 
of the year arrives, of the accumulated 
receipts—the profits which otherwise 
would have gone into the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

I submit to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that the only reason why the money 
has not gone into the general fund which 
is lying in the Treasury for that pur- 
pose—I ask Senators to observe this 
point—is the fact that the Congress di- 
rected that it go elsewhere. When the 
Congress passes the appropriation bill 
covering the T. V. A. about this time 
each year, the Congress appropriates for 
certain purposes and uses the money 
which is in the T. V. A. fund. We all 
know that the T. V. A. was engaged in an 
extended program of construction. If, 
under the congressional appropriations 
and under the basic law authorizing such 
expenditures, the T. V. A. needed $10,- 
000,000 in addition, it used the $10,000,- 
000 or whatever amount it had in the 
special fund. The Congress appropri- 
ated it. That reduced the amount of the 
appropriation coming out of the Treas- 
ury; the amount of the appropriation 
coming out of the Treasury was thus 
reduced to the extent of the money in 
the special fund. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is similar to 
having a corporation plow back its earn- 
ings into improvements and betterments, 
is it not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly cor- 
rect, It is handled just as any corpora- 
tion would handle its own affairs. 

That plan was worked out, not by Mr. 
Lilienthal, but by Congress. Under the 
law, the T. V. A. was authorized to hold 
every dollar of receipts until the end of 
the year. But rather than put them into 
banks and handle them in some risky 
way, the procedure which is now being 
followed was worked out and written into 
the law. That procedure has been ap- 
proved by the House, and has been in- 
cluded in the appropriation bills passed 
in previous years. Who worked it out, 
Mr. President? Who worked out the 
system now used? It was worked out by 
Mr. Lindsay Warren, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and by Mr. 
Lilienthal, with the approval of the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The plan was to keep the money in the 
Treasury. Up to that time it could have 
been kept elsewhere. The plan was to 
keep the money in the Treasury until the 
Congress decided whether it wished to 
appropriate additional sums of money for 
these purposes. If it did, there was the 
net balance available in this fund. That 
is what Congress has done from year to 
year. That was done with the approval 
of disinterested and high officials of the 
Government. I refer to the Comptroller 
General, the Director of the Budget, and 
the chairman of the House committee. 

There is no complaint that that plan 
has not been carried out in letter as well 
as in spirit. I submit that it is a danger- 
ous thing, without consideration, to adopt 
@ new plan, necessarily against the judg- 
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ment of these great officials of our Gov- 
ernment, although there is no evidence 
on that score. The plan which is now 
being followed is the plan which they 
recommended and agreed to for the op- 
eration of the T. V. A. Certainly, if any 
change is to be made in the plan, it ought 
to be done in the regular way, after full 
consideration. 

I wish to invite attention to a state- 
ment made by a recently departed great 
friend of every Member of this body, 
when the same subject was under con- 
sideration 2 years ago. A similar bill, 
which did not go as far as the pending 
bill, but almost as far, was introduced 
and sponsored by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR]. He secured the 
passage of that- bill because of his great 
ability and his well-deserved popularity. 
with Members of the Senate, and the 
confidence they have in him. The Sen- 
ate did not have time to go into the de- 
tails of the bill. Look at the attendance 
in the Senate at this moment. Do Sen- 
ators think that the Senate is now capable 
of passing upon a great question such 
as this, with less than a dozen Senators 
present? We are about to decide one of 
the most important problems involved in 
our national economy, and to place under 
criticism one of the great experimental 
programs, which has gone far beyond the 
experimental stage, and is on the right 
side from the standpoint of the people. 
Would that be right? Would it be good 
judgment to abandon what was done 
after due consideration and deliberation? 

Let me read what our friend Senator 
MeNary said in discussing a similar bill 
2 years ago. As we all know, Senator 
McNary was a member of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which has jurisdiction of this subject, 
and at one time was chairman of the 
committee. The original bill was thor- 
oughly discussed and fully considered be- 
fore that committee. Senator McNary 
was one of its active supporters. Two 
years ago the question of a change arose, 
in connection with an appropriation bill. 
I think it is fair to have the benefit of his 
judgment upon a similar program in re- 
cent times. Listen to what Senator Mc- 
Nary, the late leader of the Republican 
Party in the Senate, said. We all ad- 
mired him, regardless of the dividing line 
in the Senate. While that bill was under 
consideration in the Senate, Senator Mc- 
Nary said: 

Mr. President, I appreciate the generous at- 
titude of the Senator from Kentucky, and I 
shall confine my remarks to narrow limits. I 
shall limit what I say particularly to the 
procedural aspects of the case. I shall not 
enter into a discussion of the substance of 
the question involved, because that has been 
gone into by other Senators who are prob- 
ably more familiar with the subject than 
am I. 


That was his usual modest way of 
speaking. 

Mr. President, I have known the project 
under discussion from its infancy. I re- 
fer now not to the T. V. A. but to the parent 
project, which was the Muscle Shoals under- 
taking, a matter before the Senate a great 
many years ago. If I can trust my memory 
it was in 1916 that the National Defense 
Act was passed, which contained a provision 
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for the construction of the dam at Muscle 
Shoals, afterward named Wilson Dam. In 
that act there was a provision that the dam 
should be used for the making of propel- 
lants in time of war and fertilizer in time 
of peace. I became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry when 
I came to the Senate, and that committee 
has had jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter since that time. For a number of years 
I was chairman of the committee, and vari- 
ous bills affecting the Muscle Shoals project, 
and later bills affecting what is now known 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, sap be- 
fore the Senate. 

I recall most graphically that ie I was 
chairman of the committee much of the leg- 
islation revolved about processes for the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen, We studied 
the are process, the cyanimid process, the 
Haber process, and finally the synthtic proc- 
ess, That is all a matter of history, but 
it all ripened into the present organization 
known as the T. V. A. 

As a member of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, and as its chairman 
at one time, I served on conferences, and 
always exercised my interest in behalf of 
this project. I hope I have been helpful in 
the development of that great undertaking. 

I think we generally accord the able senior 
Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Norris, the 
distinction of being the father of the T. V. 
A., and from the able speech made by the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee |Mr. 
MCcKELLAR], it appears he was the father of 
the Muscle Shoals project, and, as the latter 
begat the former project, this would seem 
to make him a kind of foster grandfather 
of the T. V. A. I think I might be called 
a remote cousin by a line of consanguinity, 
because my affiliations with this project, and 
the legislation affecting it, have been very 
much in my life. I am glad, however, to 
know the genealogy of this whole under- 
taking as manifested by the speeches of these 
two able Senators. 

I concede that there is much to contem- 
plate and that serious study should be given 
to the proposal made by the Senator from 
Tennessee. I do not like the procedure un- 
der which this matter comes before the Sen- 
ate in the pending bill. For years I have 
tried to conform to the Senate rules, and as 
ex officio member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the Committee 
on Commerce I have repeatedly opposed pro- 
posals of legislation on appropriation bills. 
The function of an appropriation bill is to 
appropriate money, and the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations become fa- 
miliar with the various projects which come 
before that committee. In connection with 
matters of independent legislation, or legis- 
lative bills in general, we have committees 
having jurisdiction of the various subject 
matters, who have the duty and the right and 
the jurisdiction to handle legislative mat- 
ters. This indicates the objection I am now 
interposing to the matter before us as it is 
presented today, and my vote will be against 
the action of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I have in mind rule XVI of the Senate 
Rules, subdivision 4, with which all Senators 
are conversant, Iam sure. It provides: 

“No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject matter 
contained in the bill be received.” 

I think the amendment now before the 
Senate violates two of those provisions. I 
am sure it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. It is no defense to say that it is legis- 
lation coming from the House of Representa- 
tives on the pending appropriation bill, 


I shall not read any more of Senator 
McNary’s statement. I wished to de- 
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velop the judgment of that great man 
upon the danger of legislating in this 
way, in an appropriation bill, on a great 
and important issue. 

There are a great many things, Mr. 
President, which I should like to say, but 
I shall not take any more time of the 
Senate. I know that Senators are tired 
of the discussion, and there are yet other 
Senators who wish to speak. 

In my judgment, we are asked to set a 
bad precedent. It would be a bad thing 
to do at this time what is proposed. As 
I conceive it, if Mr. Lilienthal deserves 
punishment, he should not be punished 
by the Congress in the manner suggested. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield, so that I may make the point 
of no quorum? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken George Robertson 
Andrews Gerry Russell 
Austin Gillette Shipstead 
Ball Green Smith 
Bankhead Guffey Stewart 
Barkley Hawkes Taft 

Bone Hayden Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Hill Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Holman Tunnell 
Brooks La Follette Tydings 
Buck Langer Vandenberg 
Burton McCarran, Wagner 
Bushfield McClellan’ Walsh, Mass. 
Butler McFarland Walsh, N. J. 
Byrd McKellar Weeks 
Capper Maloney Wheeler 
Clark. Mo, Maybank Whe 
Connally Mead White 
Danaher Millikin Wiley 

Davis O'Mahoney Willis 
Downey Overton Wilson 
Eastland Radcliffe 

Ellender Revercomb 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


PROMOTION OF SUSTAINED-YIELD 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 250) to 
promote sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment in order thereby (a) to stabilize 
communities, forest industries, employ- 
ment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to 
assure a continuous and ample supply of 
forest products; and (c) to secure the 
benefits of forests in regulation of water 
supply and stream flow, prevention of soil 
erosion, amelioration of climate, and 
preservation of wildlife’, which were on 
page 3, line 14, after “conditions” to in- 
sert “, but not the price,”; on page 5, 
line 21, after “given” to insert “by reg- 
istered mail to each landowner whose 
land is proposed to be included and”; on 
page 6, line 16, after “publication” to 
insert “once weekly for four consecutive 
weeks“; on page 7, line 14, to strike out 
“without further hearing thereon”; on 
page 8, line 24, to strike out “the timber 
and other forest products on“; on page 
9, line 1, to strike out “sdld” and insert 
“included”; and on page 9, to strike out 
lines 17, 18, and 19 and insert: 
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Src. 10. Funds available for the protection 
or management of federally owned or ad- 
ministered forest land within the unit con- 
cerned may also be expended in carrying 
out the purposes of this act, and there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
additional sums for the purposes of this act 
as the Congress may from time to time deem 
necessary, but such additional sums shall 
not exceed $150,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture and $50,000 for the Department 
of the Interior, for any fiscal year. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am 
authorized by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH], chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to move the acceptance of the 
amendments, which are agreeable to the 
proponents of the bill. I therefore move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEFENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate to take the time of the Senate on 
the amendments reported by the com- 
mittee and sponsored by the Senator 
from Tennessee. I would not do so were 
it not for the fact that I have a profound 
conviction that it would be a serious 
mistake to adopt them. 

The history of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is very interesting. It had 
many vicissitudes on the way. It has 
not been a one-way street, and there is 
no Member of Congress, either now or 
heretofore, who is or was wholly respon- 
sible for the enactment of the law cre- 
ating the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
I happened to have been a Member of the 
House of Representatives in 1916 during 
the Fust World War during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Woodrow Wilson, re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Tennessee 
today. I supported the legislation cre- 
ating the dam and power plant at 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of 
nitrates out of which explosives were to 
be made for war purposes and fertilizer 
for agricultural purposes. 

Following the war the enterprise lay 
dormant for a number of years. The 
most active and insistent protagonist. of 
the development of Muscle Shoals, par- 
ticularly, was the late Representative 
Almon, of Alabama, in whose district 
Muscle Shoals was located. From that 
time until now I have been as active as 
I knew how to be in developing the 
Tennessee Valley, which I long ago be- 
lieved offered one of the great oppor- 
tunities for the development of a natural 
resource in a section of the country 
where it would be propitious to under- 
take such development, either for the 
benefit of those who might come within 
its radius, or as an example of what 
might be done to other great natural 
resources in the United States. 

I was not and have never been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
nor of the Committee on Agriculture, so 
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that I was not in position originally to 
vote in the committee for the creation 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. But 
we all know that legislation was pri- 
marily sponsored by the former Senator 
from Nebraska, Mr. Norris. It came out 
of the Committee on Agriculture, and one 
of its great friends in the committee and 
on the floor was the late Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. McNary. 

The Senator from Tennessee, in the 
House of Representatives, as a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
in the Senate, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, has had 
the opportunity to render and has 
been in a position where he could render 
invaluable service, and he has rendered 
invaluable service in the creation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and in its 
completion. He had much help in crit- 
ical moments here in the Senate. I was 
one of those who were glad to join with 
him, with whatever influence and ability 
and activity I might have, to bring about 
the development of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, and it was developed to a very large 
degree in Alabama and in Tennessee, and 
even on some of the stretches of the trib- 
utaries of the Tennessee into western 
North Carolina before it became defi- 
nitely known that there would ever be 
built a dam in the State of Kentucky 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
When it shall have been completed there 
will be but one dam in the State of Ken- 
tucky; that is the one at Gilbertsville, 
now known as the Kentucky Dam. The 
Senator from Tennessee cooperated with 
me very effectively, and I may say -in- 
dispensably, in the establishment of the 
Gilbertsville Dam, but I have likewise 
cooperated with him to the best of my 
ability in the establishment of all the 
dams in Tennessee and Alabama before 
the Kentucky Dam was ever reached for 
development. 

I regret, Mr. President, that there 
should have been injected into this fun- 
damental proposition, as I see it, any 
disagreement on account of personalities 
as between the Senator from Tennessee 
and any member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
I know Mr. Lilienthal only slightly. I 
have never seen him or talked with him 
about politics. I do not know how he 
votes or whether he votes or where he 
votes. My contacts with him have been 
very infrequent. While Dr. A. E. Morgan 
was chairman of the board I had many 
contacts with him, as did the Senator 
from Tennessee, and sometimes the two 
of us together contacted him, very fre- 
quently unsatisfactorily, I may say. 

It is not necessary to go into the dis- 
agreements between Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, the first chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and Mr. Lilienthal, or 
between Dr. Morgan and the Senator 
from Tennessee—and there were differ- 
ences—or between Dr. Morgan and me, 
for there were very acute differences be- 
tween Dr. Morgan, the first chairman of 
the Tennessee Valley board, and me, and 
I know there were between him and the 
Senator from Tennessee, because I par- 
ticipated in some of those differences. 
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Finally such a situation developed that 
Dr. Morgan was not in harmony with 
the policy of the board. The thing 
dragged along for months, until finally 
it became necessary for the President of 
the United States to take action in order 
to clear the atmosphere. That was done 
by the elimination of Dr. Morgan as 
chairman of the board and as member of 
the board. What was said by Dr. Mor- 
gan about Mr. Lilienthal and what Mr. 
Lilienthal may have said or thought about 
Dr. Morgan grew out of the differences 
between them in the administration of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I do 
not think they are pertinent here in de- 
ciding this question. 

I think it is also unfortunate that this 
legislation comes here as an amendment 
oi. a general appropriation bill. My own 
opinion is that it is not in order under 
rule XVI. I shall not argue that point 
now, but rule XVI referred to by the 
Senator from Alabama as having been 
discussed by the late Senator from Ore- 
gon, Mr. McNary, prohibits on appropri- 
ation bills amendments providing for 
general legislation. The Senator from 
Oregon pointed out that the mere fact 
that the House may include a legislative 
provision in an appropriation bill does 
not abrogate the rule of the Senate. 
This is a proposal of new legislation; it 
changes the operation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It requires it to put 
into the general fund of the Treasury of 
the United States all the moneys it re- 
ceives from all sources as they are re- 
ceived, day by day, or week by week, and 
it certainly changes the law as it now 
exists, either under the original Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act, or under the 
amendment of 1935, or under the ap- 
propriation bills, and particularly the 
current appropriation law, which did not 
change the law as to that particular. 
Under the appropriation bill as sent to 
us by the House there is no attempt to 
change the law as it was amended in 
1935, and as the law was prescribed in 
the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1944. But that is another matter. 

Mr, President, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a great public utility. The 
fact that it is a corporation created by 
Congress does not take away from it its 
character as a utility. It is furnishing 
power to a vast number of people within 
the radius of its ability. It is furnishing 
power to war plants which are now manu- 
facturing essential materials for the win- 
ning of the war. It has purchased and 
now owns the properties of other utilities 
existing in the same territory, including 
the Commonwealth & Southern Co., for 
whose property it paid, as I recall, in the 
neighborhood of seventy-eight million 
and some hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. So that it is a utility, it has all the 
characteristics of a utility, and as such 
it must adopt the methods of a utility in 
its operations. That means that from 
day to day, it may be every day in the 
year, every week in the year, and every 
month in the year, the Tennessee Valley 
utility is required to be ready at any call, 
on any occasion, to do things within its 
power in order to maintain its operations 
as any other utility would do. That 
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means it must send men out over its en- 
tire stretches to repair lines, or to build 
lines, or to do other things necessary in 
order to create the power which it is to 
distribute among its customers. 

Mr. President, it has been given some 
flexibility, some leeway, under the law as 
first enacted and as amended in 1935, and 
in every appropriation bill that has been 
passed since then. It has been given the 
flexibility of being able, in the discretion 
of its board, to do the things necessary 
in order to create and distribute power, 
and at the end of the year, after deduct- 
ing all its operating expenses from its 
entire revenues, it is required to turn the 
balance back into the Treasury of the 
United States. In 1935 Congress itself 
created the special Tennessee Valley 
Authority fund, so that even at the end 
of the year instead of turning the net bal- 
ance back into the general fund of the 
Treasury, Congress itself authorized the 
creation and the earmarking of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority fund and its 
moneys have gone into that fund, and 
they have been operated in that fund 
from that time until now. 

Mr. WILEY. Where is the fund kept? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is kept in the 
Treasury of the United States, just as the 
social-security fund is kept in the Treas- 
ury, earmarked for that purpose, the 
difference being, of course, that the law 
requires the Treasury Department to 
borrow the funds created by the social- 
security payments. but the Tennessee 
Valley funds are earmarked as a sepa- 
rate fund for the use of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. That has been its 
practice and that has been its method of 
doing business, 

In providing this flexibility, this lee- 
way, Congress has not been negligent in 
protecting the public interest. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is not only 
audited by a private auditing concern, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is audit- 
ed by the General Accounting Office of 
the United States Government, an 
agency set up as a representative of 
Congress to go over, item by item, all its 
receipts and all its expenditures, and 
every year the books of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have been audited, and 
they are now being audited by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. So that the 
General Accounting Office, a representa- 
tive of Congress, with expert bookkeepers 
and accountants and auditors, deter- 
mines by audit the amount of net balance 
that is left at the end of each year to be 
turned back into the fund created by 
Congress as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fund. 

There has never been any complaint 
that there has been any misappropria- 
tion of funds available for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, there has never been 
any complaint that anyone stole any 
money from them. Some 3 or 4 years 
ago Congress authorized an investiga- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and former Senator Donahey of Ohio 
was appointed chairman of the joint 
committee. The committee spent 
months investigating the affairs of the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority, and it made 
a comprehensive and exhaustive report 
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to the Congress of the United States, in 
which, to use the vernacular, the com- 
mittee gave it a clean bill of health. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is not only audited by the Comp- 
troller General, but, as my distinguished 
colleague knows, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority goes before the Bureau of the 
Budget and submits its estimates, where 
an examination of all its receipts and 
expenditures is made, just as in the case 
of other agencies. 

I hold in my hand the Budget esti- 
mates of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and I shall be glad to have any 
Senator examine the document contain- 
ing these Budget estimates. It shows in 
what detail the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority submits the picture of its esti- 
mates and its receipts and expenditures. 
After that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity goes before the House Committee on 
Appropriations, submitting all these esti- 
mates, and for any question or investiga- 
tion the committee may care to make, 
and it also comes before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, just as any 
other agency of the Government must 
do each year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator in more detail 
calling my attention, and the attention 
of the Senate, to the practices with re- 
gard to auditing. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is required to justify every 
dollar of its expenditures before the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
and before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, just as the War and 
Navy Departments or the Maritime Com- 
mission, or any other agencies of the 
Government are required to justify their 
expenditures before appropriations are 
made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Under the basic law, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority makes an 
annual report to the Congress. That 
annual report contains a full story of all 
the activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the details of its operations, 
and all its financial dealings. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the report for the 
fiscal year 1943. The report contains al- 
together 323 pages. It goes into every 
detail of the operations of the Authority, 
every detail with respect to all moneys 
collected and all moneys paid out. It 
gives an account of all the operations and 
management of the Authority and its 
many different ramifications. It gives 
a financial account. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And, I may say, in- 
cluding the following statement: “Re- 
turned $13,148,000 of net income to the 
United States Treasury,” which it never 
returned. But that is not the question I 
want to ask the Senator. The House bill 
contains a provision not only to appro- 
priate all the money necessary for carry- 
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ing on all the business of the organiza- 
tion, but $8,000,000 plus as a reserve 
fund for anything which may happen. 
The Senator said that this appropriation 
was like any other appropriation. I do 
not know of a single appropriation in 
which a reserve fund is provided for any 
department of government, not even for 
military affairs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course that does 
not change the law. The bill as it was 
sent to the Senate by the House carries 
the appropriation as authorized by the 
law enacted in 1933, and amended in 
1935, and by legislation enacted since 
that time. They could divide and ear- 
mark the fund they appropriated as they 
might see fit so long as they complied 
with the statute; that would not be legis- 
lation, and that was the point I at- 
tempted to make, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield to me to make a statement, 


with respect to the $8,000,000 referred to? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There are two dams, one 
known as the Watauga Dam and the 
other known as the South Holston Dam, 
on which certain work has been done and 
certain expenditures made. The con- 
struction of these dams has been tem- 
porarily held up on account of shortage 
of critical materials, but the $8,000,000 
was put in the measure so that if the 
critical materials become available and 
the War Production Board thinks it ad- 
visable, the Authority can proceed with 
the construction of the two dams, and 
also with the construction of the phos- 
phate plant at Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Lilienthal testi- 
fied before the committee that he did not 
know when anything would be done on 
the other projects, but that he wanted 
to get to the Mobile plant as soon as pos- 
sible, and as the cost of the Mobile plant 
will be about as much as he has placed 
in the reserve fund it may be that the 
Mobile plant is to be built out of the re- 
serve fund. He did not testify to that, 
however. He did mention the possibility 
of the two dams in east Tennessee, the 
Watauga and the South Holston.’ But 
as everyone must be aware who knows 
anything about the T. V. A., Mr. Lilien- 
thal is wholly oppased to the building of 
those dams, and stopped the building of 
them through the instrumentality of one 
of his former agents, a man by the name 
of J, A. Krug, who is with the W. P. B., 
and who engineered the scheme of hav- 
ing the W. P. B. object to the building of 
the Watauga and the South Holston 
Dams. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL, I wonder if Mr. Krug has 
all the power and influence with the War 
Production Board the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee ascribes to him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed he has. Not 
only has he as much as I ascribe to him, 
but more. 

Mr. HILL. It seems to me that the 
provision for the $8,000,000 for the con- 
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struction of the two dams on which 
money has previously been expended, 
and which, of course, must be com- 
pleted, was brought about through the 
order of the War Production Board, 
headed by Mr. Donald Nelson. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, so far as 
the $8,000,000 is concerned, if the fa- 
cilities for which the sum is set aside 
are not built, the money will not be 
expended. 

Mr. HILL. Of course not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that does not 
change the character of the appropria- 
tion. It simply sets aside that fund for 
the completion of facilities which have 
already been begun, if it is found possible 
to complete them, as I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, if he will allow me to interrupt. 
There is no limitation whatsoever on 
that fund. They can use it for any pur- 
pose they want to. They can buy farm 
lands with it, or they can buy more phos- 
phate lands. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is true I am 
surprised that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has not placed some limitation 
on it, because he has done so with re- 
spect to everything else that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority does. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I have done it with 
respect to all the matters that are neces- 
sary to keep the man honest. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator glibly 
says that he has put on restrictions nec- 
essary to keep the man honest. If the 
man is not honest, certainly some audit 
would reveal that fact, and if he is not 
honest there is a way to prove that he is 
not honest, and he can be punished for 
his dishonesty. The entire Tennessee 
Valley and the utilities dependent on the 
Authority. as well as plants engaged in 
war work, should not be hampered simply 
to punish Mr. Lilienthal for something 
imputed to him, but which has not been 
proved or charged in any formal way. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Lilienthal has been a 
director of the Authority for 11 years, 
and certainly no one that I know of has 
ever been able to submit any evidence 
that he was dishonest, and he has twice 
been confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Tennessee quoted something that Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan wrote about Lilien- 
thal in the midst of his heated personal 
dispute with him—about his being slick 
and oily and devious, I believe, and eva- 
sive. My experience and the experience 
of the Senator from Tennessee with, Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, I think, was of a char- 
acter that at least would convince me 
that Dr. Morgan fitted the description he 
gave to Lilienthal better than Lilienthal 
fitted into it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those cir- 
cumstances we have a very happy pair 
to do this great work, do we not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know 
whether the Senator had anything to do 
with the appointment of either of them. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not even the ap- 
pointment of Dr. H. A. Morgan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I did not know 
of it until after it was made. 
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Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Kentucky, first, what 
amendments we are discussing. I have 
gathered from the debate that we were 
discussing the amendments on pages 52, 
53, 54, and 55 of the bill. They involve 
the propositions which were discussed by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR]. They clearly appear to be leg- 
islation. 

I wanted to suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that from the date the T. V. A. 
bill was introduced and passed in this 
body to the present moment I have upon 
occasions, as have other Senators, intro- 
duced legislation and attempted to attach 
it to appropriation bills, and without a 
single exception a point of order has been 
made and upheld. I am going to suggest 
to the Senator that I shall make a point 
of order against all these amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Imay say in this con- 
nection that I have already expressed my 
view that the pending amendment is not 
in order under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BONE. I have had the rules of the 
Senate invoked against me from time to 
time, and I am merely desirous of know- 
ing whether we are going to throw the 
rules of the Senate into the wastebasket 
or enforce them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows 
that the rules require the Appropriations 
Committee to make a pdint of order, or 
require the Senator in charge of the ap- 
propriation measure to make a point of 
order against an amendment offered 
from the floor which constitutes legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. I do not 
know why the same rule should not be 
invoked against the action of the com- 
mittee itself if it presents legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
answer to what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has just said, I wish to say that 
before reporting these amendments I 
consulted the Parliamentarian of this 
body, and the Parliamentarian told me 
they were in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have consulted the 
Parliamentarian also about that matter, 
and I am not going to quote what the 
Parliamentarian had to say about it. 
The Parliamentarian, however, I will 
say, when I consulted him about it, was 
in doubt whether the amendment was in 
order, and indicated that the Chair 
might rule either way with the possi- 
bility that he was right. So it is up to 
the Chair after all to determine parlia- 
mentary questions. Of course, he seeks 
the advice of our very competent Parlia- 
mentarian, but after all the responsibil- 
ity is on the Chair to rule on points of 
order. 

Personally, I have no doubt whatever 
that this amendment changes the law. 
It provides a different method by which 
the T. V. A. shall turn its money into the 
Treasury. It provides that the T. V. A. 
must do so every time it receives $5 in 
revenue, as and when collected; and the 
T. V. A. would be given no discretion 
whatsover to use any of that money for 
ordinary running expenses or for work- 
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ing capital, unless it first came to Con- 
gress and received an appropriation. 
Thereby, we would make the Congress 
of the United States the board of di- 
rectors to manage the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. I, myself, do not want, much 
as I honor and respect the Congress of 
the United States, to have the Congress 
act as the board of directors of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. I do not be- 
lieve that 531 Members of Congress can 
efficiently and effectively act as a board 
of directors to determine whether the 
Tennessee Valley Authority shall repair 
a transmission line which is down or 
whether it shall build a new transmis- 
sion line or whether it shall rent a build- 
ing in order that it may house its em- 
ployees, or to make any other determina- 
tion in connection with anything which 
it is necessary for the T. V. A. to do in 
order to operate that great utility. 
Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky that the amend- 
ment would change the mechanics of op- 
eration, and certainly that clearly in- 
vades the field of legislation. If the 
Senate wishes to pass legislation of that 
sort, that is all right; I will not say the 
Senate has no right to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am doing my 
level best to keep the Senate from pass- 
ing it. 

Mr. BONE. I understand that, and I 
appreciate what the Senator is doing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKEL- 
LAr] complained that Mr. Lilienthal 
made speeches at Rotary clubs, Kiwanis 
clubs, and luncheon clubs of various 
kinds. Of course, we all know that 
everyone in public life is frequently in- 
vited to make speeches before luncheon 
clubs. I myself have punished many a 
luncheon club with a speech. [Laugh- 
tet.] In spite of that, I receive repeated 
invitations to punish them again. I am 
sure the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] has received many invita- 
tions, not to punish luncheon clubs, but 
to enlighten them. We accept such in- 
vitations. Of course, it should be 
natural for us to wish to talk about a 
matter about which we know something; 
and I presume Mr. thal knows more 
about the T. V. A. than anyone else 
does, and knows more about it than he 
knows about anything else. Therefore, 
it would be natural for him, when talk- 
ing before a luncheon club, to talk about 
the T. V. A. It would not only be natural 
but it would be proper for him to enjoin 
against injecting politics into the T. V. A. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator 
from Alabama desire that I yield to him? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall wait for a 
minute or two. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the Senator is 
waiting, I will say that of all the organ- 
izations set up in the United States, 
the T. V. A. is the one organization 
which has gone beyond what are ordi- 
nary and reasonable bounds to keep 
from injecting politics into its activities; 
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so much so, that early in its history, 
when many men out of employment 
came to me, as they came, no doubt, 
to the Senator from Tennessee, the 
Senator from Alabama, and other 
Senators, asking for letters of recom- 
mendation to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in order to help them get a job 
as a blacksmith or as a carpenter or as 
a ditch digger, those letters were a 
handicap, rather than a benefit, in con- 
nection with securing the positions they 
were seeking; because Congress itself in 
the law provided that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority should give no consid- 
eration to political recommendations or 
political affiliations in the employment 
of persons working under it; and in or- 
der that they might not even be ac- 
cused of allowing a United States Sen- 
ator or a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to influence them by polit- 
ical pressure or by a political recom- 
mendation, they uniformly turned them 
all down. I think they were properly 
acting within the law and in the proper 
spirit in doing so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the 
statement made earlier in the day by 
the Senator from Tennessee that Mr. 
Lilienthal had been engaging in political 
activities, I desire to read a letter which 
came to me from Mr. Lilienthal. The 
letter is dated March 9, more than 10 
days ago. I think it is my duty to read 
this letter to the Senate, in view of the 
statements which have been put in the 
Record about Mr. Lilienthal’s conduct 
and his characteristic of never denying 
anything, especially never denying state- 
ments that he had engaged in political 
activities, 

As I said, the letter was written on 
March 9. Today is the 22d of March. 
I believe it is fair to Mr. Lilienthal, in 
view of the statements made here today 
that he never made any correction or 
denial of charges relating to him, that 
his letter, written more than 10 days ago, 
be read into the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for that purpose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The letter reads as 
follows: 

Dear SENATOR BANKHEAD: In the hearings 
before the Senate Subcommittee on the In- 
dependent Offices the other day you will re- 
call that Senator McKELLAR charged me with 
engaging in political activities directed 
against him. This accusation he repeated 
in the press this morning. The amendments 
to the T. V. A. appropriation bill he has 
sponsored include what constitutes a direct 
charge that the T. V. A. has been engaging 
in political activity for and against the can- 
didates for political office. 

Your own observation of the T. V. A. and 
of my conduct, I believe, leaves no doubt in 
your mind that we have scrupulously avoided 
any and all activity of a partisan, political 
character, whether involving Presidential, 
Senatorial, or State and local offices. So far 
as Alabama is concerned, I am sure you have 
never had word from your constituents that 
would sustain in any degree Senator Mo- 
KxrLan's serious charge of illegality on our 
part. 
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I want to say to you, as a friend and sup- 
porter of the program entrusted to T. V. A., 
that: 


(1) The Board of Directors of the T. V. A., 
from the very outset has had a formal policy 
forbidding any of its officials or employees 
from engaging in any form of political ac- 
tivity whatsoever. That policy was promul- 
gated before the national policy on the sub- 
ject in the Hatch Act, and is more extensive 
in its application than is the Hatch Act. It 
has been severely observed by our Board, in 
letter and in spirit. 

(2) The writer of this letter, in the almost 
11 years as a Director of T. V. A., has not once, 
by any act or suggestion, or otherwise, pro- 
moted the candidacy of anyone for any po- 
litical office—local, State, or Federal—nor has 
he opposed any candidacy in anyway, directly 
or indirectly. Any statement to the contrary 
is wholly without basis in fact. Any inquiry 
you may make of any disinterested citizens of 
Tennessee or anywhere in the Tennessee Val- 
ley will confirm this statement, without qual- 
ification. This fact is well known. 

We are thus writing you, as a member of 
the Senate subcommittee on Independent 
Offices and as a friend of the Tennessee Valley 
development, because this charge of political 
activity, contrary to existing law and sound 
policy, attacks the integrity of the T. V. A. and 
my integrity; for it is the heart and spirit of 
the T. V. A., in accordance with congressional 
policy written in the law, that it must never 
be used for political purposes. And it has 
never been so used. 

Faithfully yours, 
Davin E. LILIENTHAL, 
Chairman. 


Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. WILEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama to what was said on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday by the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart]. 
He said he denounced Lilienthal for mak- 
ing a speech against him, and that Lilien- 
thal never denied doing so. The junior 
Senator from Tennessee called on Lilien- 
thal to deny it. ` 

I wish again to call the attention of the 
Senator from Alabama and the attention 
of all other Senators to the following 
statement made on July 9, 1942, during a 
political campaign, when Mr. Lilienthal 
was abusing the junior Senator from 
Tennessee: 

Mr. Lilienthal concluded by urging citizens 
to find out how candidates for political 
office stand on the issue of continued busi- 
ness-like management of public power 
agencies. 

“Your eternal vigilance is the price of low- 
cost electricity.” 


He was fighting the junior Senator 
from Tennessee because the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee had voted for a bill 
of this kind. He was out on the stump 
denouncing the two Senators from Ten- 
nesee, as was clearly shown here yester- 
day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator does 
not insist that that article properly has 
that meaning, does he? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it has. 
What else could he be referring to? Why 
was he making a speech? He is not ordi- 
narily a speechmaker. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. He did not de- 
nounce anybody. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He visits luncheon 
clubs and other organizations, making 
speeches. He was making them in that 
campaign for the purpose of defeating 
the junior Senator from Tennessee. 
Time and again he tried to defeat him, 
not only in this speech, but in other 
speeches in that campaign. He was an 
active fighter. Everyone in Tennessee 
knew that he was an active fighter in that 
campaign. For him to attempt to deny 
it at this late date, when he was called 
upon to deny it at the time, is a confes- 
sion that he was guilty or he would have 
denied it then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if this 
contest in the Senate were a political con- 
test between the Senators from Tennes- 
see and David Lilienthal, I would be vot- 
ing for MCKELLAR and STEWART. I do not 
know anything about what has happened 
in Tennessee in regard to this matter 
from a poiitical standpoint; but if all 
that the Senator from Tennessee says is 
true, if Lilienthal actually made political 
speeches against him and called him by 
name and said to the people that they 
ought not to reelect him—which I do 
not understand he ever did—I still do not 
see why the entire Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Illinois should be punished in order 
to punish Mr. Lilienthal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I entirely agree with 
the Senator that the T. V. A. ought not 
be punished. It is not being punished. 
We are proposing to furnish the money 
to operate the T. V. A. through appro- 
priations by Congress, instead of allow- 
ing Lilienthal to have an ever-continu- 
ing revolving fund, from which he can 
withdraw money whenever he wants it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That revolving fund 
is audited. We would be punishing the 
people who are customers and patrons 
of this enterprise if every time something 
were needed the T. V. A. had to come to 
Washington and appear before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and then wait 
until a bill could be considered by the 
Senate and the House, acting as a board 
of directors. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator surely 
does not mean that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me say that to- 
day the Army must do the same thing. 
We appropriate all the money for the 
Army. The Army does not have to come 
to Congress every time it wishes to make 
an expenditure. It has its appropria- 
tions. The same is true of the Navy, 
and of every other activity of Govern- 
ment. It is idle to talk that way about 
appropriations by Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even the Army and 
the Navy must come to Congress every 
month or so for increased sums by way 
of deficiency appropriation bills. Does 
the Senator want the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to be required to come to Con- 
gress every time it needs to expend a 
small additional amount of money on a 
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facility which it is charged with the duty 
of operating, and obtain the additional 
amount through a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill before it can be expended? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not what 
this amendment proposes. It simply 
proposes that expenditures be made from 
the appropriations. We propose to ap- 
propriate $66,000,000 for the T. V. A. It 
will be some time before the T. V. A. can 
have an opportunity to spend all the 
$66,000,000. We all know that if and 
when the T. V. A. comes to Congress with 
a good reason for the expenditure of 
money, the money will be provided. If 
I did not think so, I would not be in favor 
of the amendment. In my judgment the 
T. V. A. should be treated just as every 
other activity of the Government is 
treated. It should come to Congress for 
its appropriations, and should pay its re- 
ceipts into the Treasury of the United 
States, That is what we said in the 
first law, with the one limitation, and 
that is what we should say today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has been in existence for 
11 years, and for 11 years it has been do- 
ing what it is now doing. There has been 
only one attempt to change the pro- 
cedure. That was in 1942, and it was a 
failure. Now, after 11 years, we are 
asked to say to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, “You shall not pursue business 
methods which are meticulously audited 
and examined by private and govern- 
mental auditors, because there is a con- 
troversy, personal in some respects, be- 
tween certain Senators and someone on 
the beard of directors.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I think for the sake of the 
Recorp it should be said that the speech 
to which the Senator from Tennessee re- 
peatedly refers was delivered by Mr. 
Lilienthal before the Knoxville Kiwanis 
Club. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, 
let me ask the Senator whether Mr. 
Lilienthal barged in on the Knoxville 
Kiwanis Club and broke down the doors 
in order to get in, or was he invited to 
appear before that organization? 

Mr. HILL. I am quite certain that he 
was invited to appear. I have never 
heard of his barging in anywhere. I am 
sure that he was invited to come before 
the organization and deliver an address 
on July 9, 1942. 

The fact is that the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] felt that 
some things which Mr. Lilienthal said in 
that speech were against the interest of 
his candidacy. It is not for me to pass 
judgment on whether the junior Senator 
from Tennessee is correct. The fact re- 
mains that in that speech neither the 
name of the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see nor that of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee was mentioned. But even if 
Mr. Lilienthal did say something in that 
speech which could be construed as 
against the candidacy of the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, it is the only speech 
and the only statement of any kind or 
character that the senior Senator from 
Tennessee has been able to submit to 
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the Senate as being a political speech 
from Mr. Lilienthal. The Senator has 
said that not only did Mr. Lilienthal 
make this speech, but time and again he 
spoke against the candidacy of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee. This is the 
only speech that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has been able to submit to the 
Senate. The senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee stated yesterday that for years 
Mr. Lilienthal had been making speeches 
fighting him. Where are all those 
speeches? Where are all those state- 
ments? Where will we find, aside from 
this one speech, anything that Mr. Lili- 
enthal has said against the Senator from 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator from 
Kentucky will yield, I shall be very happy 
to answer that question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is another 
statement. This is from the Chatta- 
nooga Daily Times of May 8, 1942, during 
the same campaign. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Before what Kiwanis 
Club was that statement made? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. We 
shall see. I read from the Chattanooga 
Daily Times of May 8, 1942: 

“The Tennessee Valley Authority, thrcugh- 
out its 9 years of existence, has been governed 
by the ‘rule of merit’ and not ‘rule of politi- 
cal reliability’ in the selection of its person- 
nel,” Chairman David E. Lilienthal, of the 
T. V. A. Board of Directors, declared here last 
night in a speech which, in part, at least, was 
directed at the fight that United States Sen- 
ator KENNETH McCKELLAR conducted success- 
fully in the Senate against the Authority. 
While the T. V. A. Board's Chairman did not 
use Senator McKEttar’s name at any time 
during his remarks— 


As I pointed out the other day— 
it was obvious that they were directed at him. 


He was here to address a mass meeting of 
T. V. A. workers. 


He was addressing a mass meeting of 
T. V. A. workers and denouncing one of 
the Senators from Tennessee because he 
did not do as the great director of the 
T. V. A. wanted him to do. 

I have referred to two occasions. 
There were many others. The truth is 
that all during that campaign this man 
Lilienthal went all over the State de- 
nouncing me and denouncing the junior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is easy for the Senator 
from Tennessee to say that Lilienthal 
went all over the State denouncing hini; 
but the language which he quoted con- 
tains no reference to the Senator from 
Tennessee. It speaks of the fact that we 
wrote into the fundamental, basic act of 
the T. V. A. the provision that there 
should be no politics, but that there 
should be a merit system. We even pro- 
vided that if any T. V. A. employee in any 
way engaged in politics with reference to 
the personnel, he should be peremptorily 
fired. One of the greatest contributions 
the T. V. A. has made has been to prove 
that it is possible under our system of 
government to have a great governmen- 
tal agency free from politics, It was not 
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unnatural for Mr. Lilienthal, speaking 
to the personnel of the T. V. A., to men- 
tion the fact that they were under a 
merit system, free from politics. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no way of 
knowing whether Mr. Lilienthal had in 
mind the senior or the junior Senator 
from Tennessee when he was urging that 
the T. V. A. be kept out of politics. 
However, I certainly feel that in urging 
that that be done not only was he on 
solid ground, but he was complying with 


the law itself, which went further than 


any other law of which I know to keep 
this activity out of politics, to such an ex- 
tent that no one may be employed or 
dismissed by the T. V. A. because of his 
politics. 

I recall that early in the proceedings I 
wrote a letter to Dr. Morgan, as chair- 
man of the T. V. A. Board, recommend- 
ing a man from my State who wanted to 
obtain a job. It is hard to refuse to 
write letters of recommendation when 
one’s friends ask for such letters. Dr. 
Morgan replied to me, calling atten- 
tion to the provision of the law which 
prevented political considerations. I did 
not write him any more letters in behalf 
of anyone, but I did not interpret his let- 
ter to me as an attack upon me because 
he was insisting that the law be observed 
by keeping politics out of appointments. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, 

Mr. STEWART. I wish to make an 
observation. A discussion of the 1942 
campaign has been resumed here today. 
Again Mr. Lilienthal has been quoted. 
Yesterday I made a statement as to my 
recollection with respect to the speech 
made by Mr. Lilienthal at Knoxville. 
The speech was certainly aimed at me. 
Everyone with whom I talked at that 
time so construed it. It was during the 
heat of the campaign. The vote which 
I had cast on a certain amendment re- 
lating to the T. V. A. was an issue in the 
campaign. That was the picture. There 
could be no question about that part of 
it. However, as I stated yesterday, I 
shall not support all the amendments 
which are being presented here at this 
time. Iam sorry that I cannot go along 
with my colleague on all of them. As I 
have already said, I wish to make a state- 
ment, not a speech, explaining my vote. 

There can be no question about Mr. 
Lilienthal’s political activity. Iknow. I 
have been prodded and punched by that 
thing once, and I carried my campaign 
all over the State of Tennessee feeling 
the effects of it. Unless I cannot under- 
stand the English language, there is no 
question that that man was acting politi- 
cally. I believe that, in the interest of 
efficient operation of the T. V. A., he 
should be removed, I have said so, here- 
tofore. However, so far as that is con- 
cerned, it probably has nothing to do 
with the handling of the money of the 
T. V. A., paying it into the Treasury, or 
handling it in one way or another. As 
pointed out by the Senator from Ala- 
bama yesterday, that is a different prop- 
osition. But Lilienthal was active polit- 
ically in 1942. I do not believe there can 
be any doubt about it. And if he was, 
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certainly the law was violated. As the 
junior Senator from Alabama has 
pointed out, persons who are employed 
by the T. V. A. are not supposed to take 
any active part in political campaigns. 
They are restricted, as are other Govern- 
ment employees, and their activities are 
circumscribed by certain provisions of 
the law which forbid active participation 
in political campaigns. My honest be- 
lief is that Mr. Lilienthal violated both 
the spirit and the letter of the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement, and he knows that I 
would not, by any word, gesture, or 
thought of mine, approve of Mr. Lilien- 
thal, or anyone else holding a Govern- 
ment position, opposing the Senator 
from Tennessee in a campaign, although 
we all recognize that everyone has a right 
to vote as he pleases. I certainly would 
not condone any surreptitious attack, or 
covert or open attack, on the Senator 
from Tennessee in a political campaign. 
But my point is that, even if we admit 
that to be true, there is a way by which 
to deal with an activity of that kind. If 
Mr. Lilienthal is to continue as a direc- 
tor, he must be reappointed, and the 
Senate will have to confirm him. We 
can deal with that subject when the 
proper time comes. The point is that we 
should not, in the midst of consideration 
of an appropriation bill, enact legisla- 
tion, which was not considered for a mo- 
ment by the committee which framed the 
T. V. A. legislation, as a punitive expe- 
bas against Mr. Lilienthal or anyone 

se. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time 
than I had intended, and I shall bring 
my remarks to a conclusion. 

Mr. WILEY.. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the remarks 
of the Senator in which he gave us a pic- 
ture of the financial operations of the 
T. V. A. I was not in the Chamber when 
the statement was made. As I under- 
stand, he has stated that under the 
present law, and the amendments now 
in operation, the T. V. A. operates as a 
business concern; it takes in receipts, 
makes expenditures, and at the end of 
the year the balance of the funds re- 
maining is placed in an account in the 
United States Treasury. Am I correct in 
my understanding? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Technically, the money does not 
go into the Treasury general fund. : 

Mr. WILEY. Does it go into a special 
account? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but the money 
is under the guardianship of the Treas- 
ury, in a special T. V. A. fund. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And subject to ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Subject to appro- 
priation. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Oh, no. Does the 
Senator state that the T. V. A. money is 
subject to appropriation? 

Mr. V. Of course, it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is subject to the 
checking authority of the Board, and is 
in no way subject to appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is subject to ap- 
propriation after the T. V. A. turns the 
balance in. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, well; the bal- 
ances have not been turned in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Last year the T. V. 
A. turned in $13,000,000. In the techni- 
cal sense it did not go into the Treasury. 
It was turned into the fund, earmarked, 
and set aside by Congress for that pur- 
pose, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And it was appro- 
priated for Government uses under the 
T. V. A. program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 
Each appropriation bill dealing with this 
agency has provided for appropriating 
the money turned back into the fund by 
the T. V. A. 

Mr. WILEY. Be that.as it may, I 
think we understand the general opera- 
tions at the present time. 

With respect to page 52 of the bill, I 
understand the objection of the Senator 
is to the effect that the language there 
provides that all the receipts of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority from all sources 
during the fiscal year 1945 and subse- 
quent fiscal years shall be covered, as 
and when collected, into the general fund 
of the Treasury of the United States. 
That language means that no longer 
could the Authority receive money and 
make normal payments in the course of 
business, but that every payment which 
had to be made would have to be paid 
out of the Treasury. Am I correct in 
that understanding? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would have to be 
paid out of the Treasury under an ap- 
propriation of Congress, just as any 
other money is appropriated and paid out 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, am I correct in my 
understanding that the very crux of the 
issue here is whether the Authority 
should continue to operate in the usual 
way in which a private business concern 
would operate, or whether the funds 
should go into the Treasury and then be 
reappropriated, and payments made 
from that fund after the appropriations 
had been made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the sole issue. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in a 
colloquy with me a moment ago, the 
Senator from Washington announced 
that he would make a point of order 
against this amendment. Ido not see the 
Senator on the floor. I am reminded by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] that the amendment to which 
the point of order is to be made is the 
Watts Bar steam-plant amendment, and 
not the pending amendment. The real 
crux of this whole thing is the amend- 
ment on page 52. The amendments on 
page 51 with reference to Watts Bar 
steam plant, Fort Loudon Dam, and the 
Sheffield steam plant are not in the 
amendment to which the point of order 
is directed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are all in- 
cluded in the one amendment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are separate 
amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they are not 
separate; they are all a part of one 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are not the 
amendments appearing on page 51 and 
page 52 separable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From a par- 
liamentary point of view, they are sep- 
arable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They would be 
considered as separable. They are sep- 
arate amendments. For instance, the 
amendment on page 51 begins in line 17 
and strikes out certain words but does 
not propose to insert anything. That 
must be the first amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment now under consideration is in line 
14, page 51 to insert the word “of”, which 
has not heretofore been agreed to. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the words “Watts Bar steam 
plant; Fort Loudon Dam (including an 
extension to bring the waters of the Little 
Tennessee River within the pool of this 
project)” are a part of the sentence that 
ends on page 53 with the words “the 
general fund of the Treasury of the 
ated States.” I will read it to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator does 
not have to read it. If the Senator from 
Kentucky will pardon me—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Obviously, 
whether it is one sentence or whether it 
is not it proposes to affect very different 
subject matters, and obviously, under 
all parliamentary law and procedure and 
the rules and precedents of the Senate, 
these amendments should be considered 
separately. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection 
to their being considered separately, but 
they are a part of one sentence. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That has noth- 
ing to do with whether or not the 
amencments are separable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if we 
were voting on these amendments in the 
ordinary course we would vote on them 
separately, whether they are a part of 
one long sentence or whether they are 
a part of four or five different short sen- 
tences. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not let us vote 
on them? 

Mr», BARKLEY. The amendment on 
page 51 striking out Watts Bar steam 
plant. Fort Loudon Dam and the Little 
Tennessee River extension have no con- 
nection whatever with the language at 
the bottom of page 52 which deals with 
the handling of the funds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it will help any 
to obtain a vote, I am perfectly willing 
to have them considered separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to sue: amendment in line 
14, page 51. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee withhold his 
point of no quorum? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I withhold it. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
do not think the Senator from Kentucky 
had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I had not quite 
concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] 
wishes to be heard, and when it comes to 
considering the specific amendments I 
myself want to be heard briefly. The 
amendments will have to be taken up in 
the usual parliamentary manner and be 
considered in their order. Ido not want 
any confusion to exist that, because the 
Senator from Tennessee is willing to 
have them considered separately, when 
they have to be considered that way, it is 
going to have any effect on the debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
about concluded. I had intended to read 
a number of telegrams and letters from 
people in Kentucky and Tennessee and 
Alabama in opposition to this amend- 
ment and attempting to state what the 
effect of it would be upon their communi- 
ties and their public utilities; but I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to do 
that. I may say, however, that I have 
scores of such communications, includ- 
ing resolutions adopted by organizations 
in Tennessee and Alabama and in the 
State of Kentucky, opposing this amend- 
ment. I shall not encumber the Recorp 
with them, but simply wish to state, in 
conclusion, that I think it would be really 
a tragedy for this amendment, that is the 
crux of these amendments, to be adopted. 
There are a number of amendments, some 
of them limiting the number of automo- 
biles which may be bought, and all that 
sort of thing, the wisdom or folly of 
which I am not now discussing. I am 
talking about the fundamental question 
of changing the law relative to the han- 
dling of the funds, the receipts and dis- 
bursements, and especially the receipts 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. So I 
hope that the amendments in that par- 
ticular at least will not be agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is right 
about that being the crux of the matter. 
Iam perfectly willing, if the Senator is, to 
vote on that amendment now, and to 
vote on the others later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not imagine it 
will take long to dispose of these techni- 
cal amendments. 


ASSAULTS ON CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, for 12 
years the American people have been 
witnessing assault after assault upon 
their traditional constitutional form of 
government. These assaults have been 
made not only in disregard of, but some- 
times in apparent contempt for, the con- 
stitutional safeguards protecting the 
liberties of our people and limiting the 
powers of Federal governmental officials 
over them. 

These assaults have been made always 
behind the smoke screen of propaganda 
poured out to confuse the people and 
portraying imaginary necessities during 
depression, emergencies, and now war. 
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The present assault is a demand for a 
national service law under which all of 
our people would truly be subjected to 
the rules and regulations of a “com- 
mander in chief.” 

We still live in a free country under a 
Constitution guaranteeing a representa- 
tive republican form of government. 
Under our system, both labor and private 
enterprise are producing the greatest 
supply of war materials ever known in 
the history of the world. They have 
brought about the production miracle of 
the ages—one which has astounded not 
only our enemies, but our allies as well. 
Now, to say that any individual shall be 
conscripted under Government direction 
to work for any private employer smacks 
of that involuntary servitude to rid our- 
selves of which our Nation once engaged 
in a bitter civil war. 

While 10,000,000 men are away from 
home in the armed services fighting for 
American freedom, we, above all others, 
should defend their wives, sisters, daugh- 
ters, and families from involuntary serv- 
itude and serfdom. Conscription of 
labor in America would destroy rather 
than implement our miracle of produc- 
tion, and might well destroy our free 
country. 

No program to conscript labor fits 
into the fabric of our free Government. 
Labor slavery might properly fit into 
che communistic theories of some New 
Deal bureaucrats. The “fellow travel- 
ers” who map out New Deal policies and 
want to determine in detail each indi- 
vidual life find that they can do so only 
when they can completely dictate those 
lives. 

Under a national service law, bureau- 
crats could tell each free American 
when to work, where to work, how much 
to work for, and how long. The Consti- 
tution provides: 

The President shall be the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of 
the United States. 


That, and nothing more. There is 
nothing in the Constitution that says 
he shall be the Commander in Chief of 
the Nation or of the people—not yet. 

A draft-labor scheme fits perfectly 
into the general program of aggressive 
“power grabbing,” which has been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the New 
Deal. Each pretended crisis in govern- 
ment has been marked by new evidences 
of this underlying mania for power— 
power over the States; power over pri- 
vate enterprise; power over resources; 
and now power over the rights of all our 
people. 

This determined effort to control the 
lives of American people is evidenced 
constantly by the mass of directives, 
edicts, and Executive orders flowing 
constantly from the heads of the bu- 
reaus. The present unpardonable con- 
fusion prevalent throughout the coun- 
try has been caused by conflicting rules 
and estimates constantly being issued by 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
Selective Service, and the War Produc- 
tion Board, 
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Mr. President, compulsion born of this 
constant confusion can never be made a 
substitute for the unity of purpose of a 
free people. 

The American people have shown a 
willingness to go to any extreme in sac- 
rifice to preserve their liberty, their form 
of government, their security, and their 
opportunity to contribute to the welfare 
of mankind. What they want now is a 
well-considered, permanent, and orderly 
plan to meet the real problems of this 
global war and the perplexing problems 
that will inevitably follow. That can 
only be given them by a leader sur- 
rounded by competent liberty-loving 
Americans dedicated to maintain the 
freedom of our people at home—the free- 
dom for which our men are fighting 
abroad. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4070) making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have al- 
ways been interested in the great Amer- 
ican experiment known as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, although I have not 
always agreed with all its policies. I 
knew Dr. Arthur Morgan when he was 
Director of the Authority. I had a great 
deal of respect for him, and considered 
him one of the most honest and coura- 
geous of Government servants at that 
time. I felt that he was unjustly treated 
and unjustly removed from office, and I 
still entertain that belief. 

Mr. President, I feel that we are not 
voting on Dr. Arthur Morgan or Mr. 
David Lilienthal today. We are going to 
vote as to whether we will take any steps 
to restrict the work of the great Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority at this time. 

I think we might do well to consider 
what work the T. V. A. is doing today. 
It is doing work which affects the life of 
practically every person in the United 
States, and particularly the work being 
carried on and the production being 
made on every farm. 

Besides producing 9,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, most of which 
has been going into war production, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been pro- 
ducing large quantities of ammonia, am- 
monium nitrate, and phosphorus, for 
munitions; and calcium carbide for syn- 
thetic rubber. 

It has been aiding farmers in produc- 
ing more food without additional man- 
power, through improved farming meth- 
ods based on T. V. A. phosphate ferti- 
lizers distributed in 29 States. If I read 
the amendments correctly, they would 
put a stop to the distribution of any of 
this fertilizer for experimental work in 
these 29 States, unless the consent of the 
county agent of the county had previous- 
ly been obtained. 

T. V. A. has supplied thousands of tons 
of concentrated phosphatic fertilizers for 
the food-production program of Great 
Britain. 
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It has constructed new electric-gener- 
ating plants at a rate which kept power 
supply ahead of expanding war needs, 
and all of us should be familiar with the 
part the T. V. A. has played in the pro- 
duction of aluminum during our greatest 
need for aluminum. 

T. V. A. has trained Army medical 
officers in malaria-control methods. It 
has developed equipment and techniques 
for preserving foods by quick freezing 
and by dehydration. I know of some of 
this work, because for several days I pre- 
sided over subcommittee hearings at 
which representatives of the T. V. A. 
testified, and demonstrated the dehy- 
drating outfit which had been perfected 
by the T. V. A. 

The T. V. A. has made available to 
industry surveys of new sources of criti- 
cal raw materials urgently needed in the 
war effort. 

It has developed new methods of pro- 
ducing aluminum from common clays, 
and magnesium from native olivine. 

Mr. President, the part of the work of 
T. V. A. in which our people in the North- 
east have been particularly interested 
has been that having to do with the 
fertilizer situation. About 2 years ago 
we began to experience a critical shortage 
of nitrates, and the T. V. A. went to work 
on the production of ammonium nitrate. 
At first the product would gather mois- 
ture so that it would not go through the 
fertilizer spreader, and it did not work 
out so well. A year ago they started 
experimenting with ammonium nitrate, 
and finally perfected a process by which 
it can be manufactured and kept dry 
and made available for use months after- 
ward. 

A few nights ago I was talking with 
the manager of the largest farm coopera- 
tive in New England, the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange. He told me that 
ammonium nitrate which has been de- 
veloped by this new process, partly 
through the efforts of the T. V. A., is now 
keeping perfectly, and they are using all 
of it they can get. 

Ammonium nitrate, incidentally, will 
provide American farmers with nitrogen 
at two-thirds the cost of imported ni- 
trate of soda. I do not give T. V. A. all 
the credit, because private concerns have 
also been doing experimental work, but I 
dare say that if it had not been for the 
work which has been done on fertilizer 
by the T. V. A. we would today be pay- 
ing at least twice as much for nitrates 
and phosphates as we are paying. If 
we were paying twice as much, we would 
not be producing nearly what is being 
produced on the farms today. 

We are now experiencing a serious 
labor shortage, and we all know that 
heavier applications of fertilizer will go 
part way in making up the labor short- 
age, through producing greater amounts 
on smaller areas. 

Only last month, or the month before, 
a delegation representing the farmers 
from the northeastern section of the 
United States called on me and asked 
me to do what I could to help T. V. A. 
secure a new phosphate plant, because 
they were desperately in need of more 
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superphosphate, and this seemed to be 
the only way by which they could get it. 

I say, therefore, Mr. President, that 
I shall not vote today on Mr. Lilienthal 
or Dr. Morgan, or any other personali- 
ties. I think we spend too much time 
legislating around personalities anyway. 
But I wish to say, in conclusion, that 
any crippling of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, or any unnecessary restric- 
tions on its work at this time, would 
produce an unfavorable effect, which 
would be felt on every farm in the United 
States. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
know there are a number of amend- 
ments to be considered, and I under- 
stand they will be considered separately. 
I shall not attempt to make a speech, but 
merely a brief statement explaining my 
vote on the most controversial amend- 
ment, that is, as to the proposal to cover 
into the Treasury the Tennessee Valley 
Authority funds. 

About 2 years ago I voted for a meas- 
ure which, among other things, would 
have made the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority cover into the Treasury of the 
United States all its receipts. The 
measure failed of congressional approval 
at that time. 

Essentially the same measure, along 
with others, is again before us. I be- 
lieved 2 years ago, and I still believe, it 
is sound policy to require all agencies of 
the Government to be responsible to 
Congress for the money they get, and 
accountable to it for what they spend. 
I believed that so strongly then that I 
felt the measure offered should be 
passed, even though we were entering 
into a great war. There were hypo- 
thetical reasons advanced why such a 
change in the manner of operating 
T. V. A. affairs should not be under- 
taken during wartime. 

Two years have elapsed, and we are 
now deeply engrossed in that war. In- 
deed, we are now perhaps at a critical 
juncture in our prosecution of it. Our 
productive facilities and our manpower 
are now taxed to their limit. Our armed 
forces in the European theater are at 
the moment probably poised for a full- 
fledged invasion attack. The exigencies 
and demands of such an engagement are 
virtually unpredictable. The present 
need for unhampered agricultural and 
industrial production in the Tennessee 
Valley is of paramount importance. I 
do not think anyone here would gainsay 
the great stress of our situation. 

If there were no other consideration 
involved save the mere changing of the 
manner in which T. V. A. accounts for 
its expenditures and secures money with 
which to operate, I would insist that the 
law even now could be changed without 
injury to the great work of T. V. A., or 
of the many enterprises and industries 
dependent upon it for electric power. 
But such is not the case. 

Since this issue has been revived re- 
cently I have received reports from nu- 
merous men engaged in various enter- 
prises which are dependent on T. V. A. 
for power—from members of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, farm organizations, 
from manufacturers, from public and 
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business leaders throughout the valley, 
and from users of T. V. A. power gen- 
erally. I have made considerable in- 
quiry of my own and I have pondered the 
reports that have come to me. 

On the basis of the claims made and 
of the common state of mind manifested 
among those engaged in wartime pro- 
duction in the valley, I have concluded 
that, regardless of the soundness of the 
idea involved, a change-over at this time 
might produce harmful results. There 
is no rule but has its exception; there is 
no principle infallible. The question in- 
volved has ceased to be one of a sound, 
or unsound, idea of fiscal government, 
but of the state of mind of the people in 
the valley and of the enterprises vital 
to this war that are contingent upon their 
concentrated and undisturbed effort. 

It is manifest that the people of the 
valley in overwhelming number believe 
the proposed amendment will prove 
hurtful to T. V. A. 

Any diversion of their attention from 
their wartime tasks, any dissipation of 
their energies in uncertainties and con- 
fusion growing out of the problematic 
effect of the proposed change might re- 
sult in a loss of graver consequences than 
the good to be gained. I am so im- 
pressed with the dangers involved in 
making any change in a situation now 
operating with apparent smoothness that 
I must vote against a measure which 
under other circumstances I might sup- 
port. 

It is provided in the original Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act that the principal 
offices of the corporation shall be at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. This provision was 
placed in the law for the simple reason 
that all corporations must have a prin- 
cipal office or situs for the purpose of the 
service of civil process, etc. This is not 
a provision that would require the actual 
active working office to be located there, 
but, as a matter of fact and as a matter 
of law, the Authority can maintain oper- 
ating offices anywhere in the valley and, 
in the interest of efficient operation, such 
flexibility is both desirable and essential 
because of the widespread area now cov- 
ered by the Authority, which is, in fact, 
operating in seven or eight States. 

Of course, I vigorously oppose the pro- 
visions proposed to be placed in the act 
as committee amendments prohibiting 
the expenditure of money for principal 
offices anywhere except at Muscle Shoals. 
The present set-up should be left undis- 
turbed. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
shall not take any considerable time in 
discussing the background and the his- 
tory of this great enterprise on the Ten- 
nessee River. When I first came to the 
Senate in 1925, and as a secretary to my 
father for the 6 years preceding, I wit- 
nessed the struggle to prevent the great 
Muscle Shoals Dam and the power plants 
and nitrate plants which had been con- 
structed there from being turned over to 
private bidders for a song. After I be- 
came a Member of the Senate I joined 
as best I could in my humble way in 
helping the then great senior Senator 
from Nebraska, George W. Norris, in 
that fight. I did all in my power to fur- 
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ther the enactment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority legislation. And since 
that time, whenever opportunity has of- 
fered here in the Senate, I have given 
my wholehearted and vigorous support 
to the enterprises. I have done so, Mr. 
President, because from early youth I 
have been impressed with the great wast- 
age of our natural resources which has 
occurred in the development of this great 
Nation which is a slice of a continent. 

In the Tennessee Valley Authority ex- 
periment we have for the first time in 
any great river valley in the world at- 
tempted to develop all of its natural re- 
sources, to conserve them, and insofar 
as possible to restore them in order that 
they may be maintained for oncoming 
generations in such magnitude and 
plenitude that they may afford a sound 
and an adequate basis for a continued 
civilization in this Nation. 

It seems tragic to me, Mr. President, 
that after this experiment has gone 
through its initial stages of development 
and has attained the great success which 
it has achieved, that it should now be 
subjected to proposals contained in a se- 
ries of amendments which inevitably 
would cripple and greatly impair the op- 
erations of the enterprise. It seems pass- 
ing strange to me, Mr. President, that 
support for these amendments should 
come in many instances from those who 
are often critical of the lack of business 
principle and practice in governmental 
operations. And yet these proposals 
taken as a whole will have the effect of 
preventing this gigantic enterprise, in 
which more than $750,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money has been invested, 
from operating on sound business prin- 
ciples, principles and practices which 
are followed by every corporation in the 
United States that is properly and pru- 
dently managed. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. BONE. I merely want to call the 
Senator’s attention to one provision on 
page 53, line 17, which forbids paying 
for advertisements in newspapers. I 
want to suggest in that connection that 
every private power company in the 
United States is at this moment and day 
by day putting full page ads in the 
newspapers telling about their contribu- 
tions to war work, and in my own State 
of Washington they are getting ready 
now to put on a national campaign of ad- 
vertising which will be paid for by the 
light and power users of my State. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I appreciate the 
Senator calling attention to that matter. 
It is perhaps one of the more minor 
amendments of the character which I 
have been attempting to describe in gen- 
eral language, but it shows the danger 
of a committee of Congress, or the Sen- 
ate or the House, or the Congress as a 
whole, attempting to sit in and partici- 
pate in the management of a giant en- 
terprise of this character. 

The facts are, so far as newspaper 
advertisements are concerned, that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has never in- 
dulged in any newspaper advertising 
such as the Senator from Washington 
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has indicated the private power com- 
panies undertake. It has never indulged 
in any general advertising of a self- 
laudatory character pointing out its 
service to the people who live in this 
great river valley and who are served by 
this giant utility enterprise. The only 
advertising that they have ever engaged 
in, Mr. President, was when they joined 
in the campaign of advertising as a part 
of the utility system of southeastern 
United States at a time of a drought, ap- 
pealing to people not to waste electrical 
energy. The only other types of adver- 
tising they have indulged in is help- 
wanted advertising when they are short 
of manpower in this critical manpower 
situation. 

Yet, Mr. President, we have here a pro- 
posal solemnly presented by a great com- 
mittee of the Senate prohibiting this 
$750,000,000 enterprise from utilizing 
newspaper advertisements in an effort to 
find replacement for employees who are 
drafted into the armed services of the 
United States. Is that the kind of busi- 
ness policy that the Senate of the United 
States is going to inject when it first in- 
dulges in interference with the manage- 
ment of this corporation? 

Mr. President, that is just a flyspeck 
so far as these amendments are con- 
cerned. As I said before, the general 
character of these amendments can have 
no other effect than to cripple the opera- 
tion of this giant enterprise, to cripple 
it in the midst of the most serious war 
this Nation or any other nation has ever 
been engaged in, and to cripple it at a 
time when products manufactured with 
the power developed by this giant sys- 
tem are critically needed by the men on 
the battle fronts all over the world and 
by the men who are on the high seas in 
the Navy of the United States, scattered 
around the entire globe. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that.in my 
humble opinion it is a vital mistake even 
for those who have never subscribed to 
the principles or the objectives of the 
T. V. A. to join in responsibility for 
adopting these amendments, for the mo- 
ment Senators do so, they must assume 
responsibility for the management of the 
project, inasmuch as they will then have 
relieved the Board of Directors of the 
T. V. A. of its sole responsibility for man- 
agement, which it now must fully assume 
and discharge. By adopting the amend- 
ments, the Senate would give the Board 
of Directors a sound alibi for any future 
mistake or failure which it might make. 
I venture to say that if these amend- 
ments become law, they will be thrown 
back into Senators’ teeth again and again 
in the future. 

Now I wish to discuss briefly the first 
amendment. I cannot believe any per- 
son who has given consideration to this 
matter could be in favor of it. The first 
amendment of substance—I am skipping 
the pending amendment, which provides 
for the injection of the word “of” in line 
14—appears on page 51, line 17, and pro- 
poses to strike out the following words: 
“Watts Bar steam plant.” 0 

Mr. President, the Watts Bar steam 
plant was specifically authorized by Con- 
gress, just as every other dam, power 
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unit, and waterway this great enterprise 
has constructed has been authorized. It 
is complete mis representation to say that 
the Congress of the United States has not 
definitely and specifically authorized by 
statute every unit of this great system. 
In the course of that authorization the 
Congress authorized the construction of 
the Watts Bar steam plant. Ninety per- 
cent of the work on that project will be 
completed by the end of this fiscal year. 
Four million dollars of money will have 
been invested init. The Watts Bar steam 
plant has a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts. 
It is a part of the integral power-develop- 
ment program in connection with the war 
effort. It has been relied upon by war 
industries in the Tennessee Valley to 
provide additional power for the fulfill- 
ment of their war contracts, If the ma- 
jority of the Senate follows the recom- 
mendation of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and strikes out the provision for 
the Watts Bar steam plant, it will have 
to assume responsibility for denying elec- 
trical energy needed, necessary, and es- 
sential to the war effort in the Tennessee 
Valley. If in the future on the battle 
fronts of the world, during the present 
war effort, there are shortages of mate- 
rials which could have been manufac- 
tured by use of the electrical energy this 
60,000-kilowatt plant could have fur- 
nished, the responsibility will rest upon 
the majority of the Senate which votes 
to adopt the amendment, and to do so 
after Congress has already authorized 
construction of the plant, which will be 
within 90 percent of completion on June 
30, 1944. Mr. President, if the Senate 
adopts fhis amendment, and fails to per- 
mit the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
complete the project, the Senate will have 
sunk $4,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
into a steam-power electric plant which 
will not be able to turn a wheel or develop 
a single kilowatt of energy at a time when 
this Nation is short of electrical energy. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask the Senator how 
much money is involved in the comple- 
tion of the Watts Bar steam plant. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I cannot say 
exactly. If it is within 10 percent of 
completion, it would be a very rough 
guess, inasmuch as $4,000,000 has already 
gone into i. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? A 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. On page 427 of the 
hearings, Mr. Lilienthal said that the 
total amount will be approximately 
$18,000,000 for the entire plant. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Of course, this 
unit is 90 percent complete, and can well 
be completed during the next fiscal year. 

One other point I wish to make about 
it is—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To complete the 
Watts Bar steam plant, $525,000 will be 
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needed. But the trouble is that the War 
Production Board has stopped the com- 
pletion of those steam plants. So it is 
not necessary for the Congress to appro- 
priate the money for the plant, inasmuch 
as action toward completion of the plant 
could not be secured even after the Con- 
gress had appropriated the money. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
dislike to differ with the Senator from 
Tennessee, but my information is that 
this project was not one of the projects 
stopped by the War Production Board. 
It was one of the projects the War Pro- 
duction Board recommended in view of 
the necessity for the 60,000 additional 
kilowatts of electrical energy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only with the approval 
of the War Production Board that the 
necessary priorities could have been is- 
sued. Otherwise, the necessary mate- 
rials could not have been obtained. 
Without the authorization of the War 
Production Board, construction of the 
plant would have had to be stopped. 

It is true that the War Production 
Board did stop the construction of the 
Watauga Dam and some of the other 
dams. which Congress had authorized; 
but the addition of this 60,000-kilowatt 
steam plant was specifically recom- 
mended by the War Production Board. 
If the Senate agrees to this amendment, 
the Senate will be flying in the face of its 
own authorization; will be flying in the 
face of the expenditure of $4,000,000 
which has already been made there- 


under, and will be flying in the face of the 


recommendation of the War Production 
Board that this steam unit be completed. 
Mr. President, I simply cannot believe 
that the majority of the Senate will in- 
dulge in such an action at this time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I yield, 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Will the able 
senior Senator from Wisconsin clarify 
the figures which have been cited? The 
Senator said $4,000,000 has already been 
expended, and we are advised that $18,- 
000,000 will be necessary to be spent in 


i order to complete the plant. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I think the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] 
took the total figure for the projected 
total units in the future. 

Mr. DANAHER. For four units. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the Watts 
Bar steam plant is merely one unit which 
was recommended by the War Produc- 
tion Board, because the War Production 
Board found, after a careful survey, that 
it needed this 60,000-kilowatt-capacity 
plant in order that there should be 
energy available for war production work 
in the Tennessee Valley, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to 
yield, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Can we not be 
advised with some definiteness as to 
what amount of money would be neces- 
sary to be expended in order to compiete 
this unit? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. According to the 
Senator from Tennessee, it would cost 
about $525,000 to complete this single 
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unit. The figures of the Senator from 
Connecticut apply to three additional 
units which have been projected as a 
8 of this project in the future. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
the Senator from Wisconsin is interested 
only in this one particular unit at this 
time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not in- 
terested in it at all personally. I am 
interested in it only because I feel that 
it would be a tragic mistake, merely be- 
cause there may be some feeling against 
the T. V. A. or some member of its 
Board, or because there may be Senators 
who, had they been here in the first 
place, would not have approved a gov- 
ernment enterprise of this character, to 
take a step at this time which I think the 
bare facts prove would interfere with 
the war effort. I wish to emphasize to 
the able Senator from West Virginia that 
no alternative power is available. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I did not mean to 
indicate for a moment any personal in- 
terest on the part of the Senator from 
Wisconsin other than his interest as a 
Senator and a member of the National 
Government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I appreciate 
that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the Senator 
arguing for the completion of this one 
unit, or for the completion of the four 
units at this time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am arguing 
only for the completion of this one unit. 
That is all that would be involved if the 
committee amendment were rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 51, line 14. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
as I understand, the pending amend- 
ment is to strike out the Watts Bar 
steam plant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pend- 
ing amendment is on page 51, line 14, 
after the word “provisions” to insert the 
word “of.” 

Mr. LA TOLLETTE. I have no ob- 
jection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. . 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. Under the heading 
“Tennessee Valley Authority,” on page 
51, line 17, after the word “Kentucky” 
it is proposed to strike out “Watts Bar 
steam plant; Fort Loudon Dam (in- 
cluding an extension to bring the waters 
of the Little Tennessee River within the 
pool of this project) .” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
these are separate projects, and should 
be separately considered. There is a 
semicolon after the word “plant” in line 
18. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ate so desires, the items will be divided. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that it is considered 
desirable by the Senator from Tennessee 
and others to take a recess at this time 
until tomorrow. Is there any objection 
to meeting at 11 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope not, because 
I am very anxious to get through with 
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this bill. I hope we can meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
presume to answer for myself the inquiry 
of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. I think it is highly de- 
sirable that we proceed with all reason- 
able expedition in the consideration of 
this measure and its final disposition. 
So far as I am concerned, if we take a 
recess now, which I think is altogether 
appropriate, I have no objection to meet- 
ing at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we should do 
80. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, can 
we not vote on some of these amend- 
ments? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
there will be some discussion of the other 
amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have just had 
discussion of the Watts Bar steam plant, 
Let us vote on that amendment. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, there will 
be a discussion on each of these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
nearly 5 o'clock. We cannot conclude 
consideration of the bill today, and we 
cannot conclude consideration of the 
controversial amendments. In view of 
the fact that we have practically agreed 
to meet.at 11 o’clock tomorrow, we might 
as well take a recess at this time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4410) to extend 
for an additional 90 days the period dur- 
ing which certain grains and other prod- 
ucts to be used for livestock and poultry 
feed may be imported from foreign coun- 
tries free of duty. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 4410) to extend for 
an additional 90 days the period during 
which certain grains and other products 
to be used for livestock and poultry feed 
may be imported from foreign countries 
free of duty, and it was signed by the Vice 
President, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States nominating Rear Ad- 
miral Robert C. Giffen, United States 
Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Com- 
mander of the Caribbean Sea Frontier, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of a 
committee were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Ernest Gruening to be Gover- 
nor of the Territory of Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Public 
Health Service are confirmed en bloc, 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith, 


REGULATION OF CERTAIN INSURANCE 
RATES IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
February 16 the Senate passed Senate 
bill 1029, a bill to provide for regulation 
of certain insurance rates in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
This measure came to the floor of the 
Senate from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of which the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
was chairman at that time. The junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] was a 
member of the subcommittee which had 
charge of this bill. It had been my in- 
tention when the bill came before the 
Senate to offer certain amendments. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Has the Senator from 
Wyoming submitted those amendments 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I have. 

Mr. WHITE. And have they his ap- 
proval? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. They have. Iwas 
about to say that while I have not un- 
dertaken to present all the amendments 
which it was my original intention to 
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present, I recognize that this measure is 
a substantial contribution to the im- 
provement of the insurance law of the 
District of Columbia. I have submitted 
three amendments to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the votes by which 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, be reconsidered, in order that 
these three amendments may be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and 
the votes by which the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed are recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendments which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, at 
the end of line 11, it is proposed to strike 
out the period and insert a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to repeal ex- 
isting law prohibiting discrimination in 
individual risks or classes of risks.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, at this 
point let me say that I concur in the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. He has submitted to me and 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] the three amendments which he 
has just offered. I believe there is no 
substantial objection to any one of them, 
and I am glad to give approval to them. 
Personally, as the one who reported the 
bill in the first instance, I believe that 
the amendment just agreed to is clearly 
in order, as it preserves the present regu- 
lation against discrimination in indi- 
vidual risks or classes of risks, which it 
was intended to preserve in the first 
instance. This amendment clarifies the 
situation, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. This morning I read 
in the Washington Post that a Member 
of the House from New Mexico, as I re- 
call, had yesterday brought before the 
subcommittee of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee in the House a bill dealing 
with insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia; that it was the purpose of 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH to call a meet- 
ing of the full District Committee in the 
Heuse to act upon the report of the sub- 
committee; and that some effort had 
been made yesterday in the subcommit- 
tee in the House to bring up the so-called 
McCarran bill, which is the bill now un- 
der consideration, but that such effort 
had been blocked. 

Is it the purpose of the Senator from 
Wyoming, by the amendments which he 
how offers, to render the so-called Mc- 
Carran bill, Senate bill 1029, in conso- 
nance with the bill which is being 
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brought up by the Representative from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is not an ex- 
actly accurate statement of the facts. 
The bill brought up by the Representative 
from New Mexico varies in considerable 
detail from the bill which was approved 
by the District of Columbia Committee. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I have not offered 
any of the changes which were made by 
the Representative from New Mexico in 
the House; but unless the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] and approved by the District of 
Columbia Committee is passed tonight, so 
that it may be consideredun the House, 
there is grave danger that the valuable 
work which has been done by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada and by the Senator 
from Ohio will go for naught. I desire to 
offer these perfecting amendments to- 
night and have the bill passed so that it 
will be before the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House tomorrow when 
it meets. 

Mr. DANAHER. So that the Sena- 
tor’s real purpose may be stated thus, as 
I understand, that the McCarran bill, 
Senate bill 1029, as amended, will then 
receive consideration with the bill which 
is being reported by the subcommittee to 
the full House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next 
amendment is on page 5, line 15, to strike 
out the period after the word “proceed- 
ings”, and insert a comma and the words 
“and shall file a copy thereof with the 
superintendent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 19, after the word “District” and the 
period, to insert “Each member company 
of the rating bureau shall have one vote 
in all matters affecting the operation or 
affairs of the bureau.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the remarks of the Senator 
from Ohio, let me say that these amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming have been considered by both 
the Senator from Ohio and myself, and 
we believe they may properly become a 
part of the bill that is before the Senate 
at this time, and we hope that the bill 
may be enacted so that the legistation 
may become effective as soon as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendments to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in this act, unless 
the context otherwise requires— 

“District” means the District of Columbia; 

“Superintendent” means the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the District of Columbia; 
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“Company” means any insurer, whether 
stock, mutual, reciprocal, interinsurer, 
Lloyd’s, or any other form or group of in- 
surers; 

“Agent” means and shall include any in- 
dividual, copartnership, or corporation act- 
ing in the capacity of or licensed as a policy- 
writing agent,” “soliciting agent,” or “salaried 
company employee,” as defined under section 
8, chapter I, of the Fire and Casualty Act, 
approved October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1064; 
D. C. Code, 1940 edition, title 35, sec. 1303); 
and 

“Broker” means any person who for a con- 
Sideration acts or aids in any manner in the 
solicitation or negotiation on behalf of the 
assured of contracts of insurance. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to insurance in the District of Co- 
lumbia against loss of or damage to property 
or any valuable interest therein by or as a 
consequence of fire, lightning, tornado, and 
windstorm, or any one or more of such haz- 
ards, including all supplemental, additional, 
or extended forms of coverage written in 
connection with fire insurance, and including 
any policy which insures property, while it 
is at a permanent location, against the hazard 
of fire, lightning, tornado, or windstorm; but 
this act shall not apply to ocean marine, 
transportation, or motor vehicle insurance, 
nor to insurance covering the property of 
interstate common carriers, nor to any form 
of insurance designated by the superintend- 
ent as inland marine insurance. 

Sec. 3. The superintendent is empowered 
to investigate the necessity for an adjust- 
ment of the rates on any or all insurance risks 
within the scope of this act, and to order 
an adjustment of such rates whenever he 
determines, after investigation, that the 
profit derived therefrom for a period of time 
not less than 5 years immediately preceding 
such investigation is excessive, inadequate, 
unjust, or unreasonable. In determining the 
necessity for an adjustment of rates, the 
superintendent shall give consideration to 
the conflagration hazard, both within and 
without the District, The superintendent is 
also empowered, after investigation, to order 
removed, at such time and in such manner as 
he shall specify, any discrimination existing 
between individual risks or classes of risks: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed to repeal existing law prohibiting 
discrimination in individual risks or classes 
of risks. 

Any person, firm, or corporation aggrieved 
by any order, ruling, proceeding, or action 
of the superintendent, or any person acting 
in his behalf and at his instance, may appeal 
to the Commissioners of the District, or con- 
test the validity of such order, ruling, pro- 
ceeding, or action in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by appeal or through any other 
appropriate proceedings, as provided under 
sections 44 and 45 chapter II, Public, No. 824, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, known as the Fire 
and Casualty Act, approved October 9, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1082; D. C. Code, 1940 ed., title 
35, secs. 1348 and 1349). 

Sec. 4. Within 120 days after the approval 
of this act and under the supervision of 
the superintendent, the insurance companies 
authorized to effect insurance in the Dis- 
trict against the risk of loss or damage by 
hazards within the scope of this act shall 
organize a rating bureau for the purpose of 
administering rates for such insurance, and 
all such companies now or hereafter au- 
thorized to transact such business in the 
District shall be members of such bureau. 
The government of the rating bureau shall 
be vested in its members and it shall not 
be subject to the direction or control of any 
other bureau, association, corporation, com- 
pany, individual, or group of individuals. 
The rating bureau shall have power to estab- 
lish reasonable agreements and bylaws for 
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its governance, and shall be permitted to 
adopt reasonable rules and regulations neces- 
sary to carry out its functions, but such 
agreements, bylaws, rules, and regulations 
shall not be inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, and the same and amend- 
ments thereto shall be approved by the 
superintendent before becoming. effective. 
The rating bureau, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent, shall apportion the 
expenses of its operation among its mem- 
bers in proportion to the premium income 
on risks in the District. Each member com- 
pany of the rating bureau shall have one vote 
in all matters affecting the operation or af- 
fairs of the bureau. 

Sec. 5. No company, agent, or broker shall 
issue or deliver, or offer to issue or deliver, 
or knowingly permit the issuance or de- 
livery of, any policy of insurance in the 
District which does not conform to the re- 
quirements approved by the superintendent: 
Provided, however, That a company may 
deviate from such requirements if the com- 
pany has filed with the rating bureau and 
with the superintendent the deviation to be 
applied, and provided such deviation is ap- 
proved by the superintendent. If approved, 
the deviation shall remain in force for a 
period of 1 year from the date of approval 
by the superintendent, unless such approval 
is withdrawn by the superintendent, for 
cause after notice to the insurer, or with- 
drawn by the insurer with the approval of 
the superintendent. 

It is further provided that a rate in excess 
of that promulgated by the rating bureau 
may be charged, provided such higher rate 
is charged with the knowledge and written 
consent of the insured and the superintend- 
ent. 

Sec. 6. The rating bureau shall keep a rec- 
ord of all rates, schedules, and proceedings, 
and shall file a copy thereof with the super- 
intendent. Every agent shall keep a record 
of every policy contract issued by or through 
his agency. 

Sec. 7. The superintendent, his deputy, or 
duly authorized examiner, is authorized and 
empowered to examine all records of the 
rating bureau, companies, and agents, and 
to require every company to furnish promptly 
accurate written information from such rec- 
ords as will disclose their loss or profit from 
any class of risk in the district. 

Sec. 8. No rate, premium, schedule, rating 
method, rule, bylaw, agreement, or regula- 
tion shall become effective or be charged, ap- 
plied, or enforced in the district by the rating 
bureau, or by any company, agent, or broker 
governed by the provisions of this act, until 
it shall have been first filed with and ap- 
proved by the superintendent: Provided, That 
a rate or premium used or charged in ac- 
cordance with a schedule, rating method, or 
rule previously approved by the superintend- 
ent need not be specifically approved by the 
superintendent. No company, agent, or 
broker shall issue any form of policy, clause, 
warranty, rider, or endorsement until such 
form shall have been filed with and approved 
by the superintendent. 

Src. 9. Any company or any agent or brok- 
er guilty of violating any of the provisions 
of this act shall be subject to the provisions 
of sections 3 and 36, respectively, and as may 
be amended, of chapter II, Public, No. 824, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, known as the Fire 
and Casualty Act, approved October 9, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1066 and 1079; D. C. Code 1940 ed., 
title 35, secs. 1806 and 1340). 

Sec. 10. All laws or parts of laws, insofar 
as they relate to business affected hereby and 
in conflict with any of the provisions of this 
act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11. Should any section or provision of 
this act be decided by the courts to be un- 
constitutional or invalid, the validity of the 
act as a whole, or of any part thereof, other 


than the part decided to be unconstitutional, 
shall not be affected. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, after 
conferring with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKettar] and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE] I have decided 
to move a recess until 11 o’clock Friday 
next, I, therefore, move that the Senate 
take a recess until Friday at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Friday, March 24, 
1944, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 


An executive nomination received by 
the Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
February 7, 1944): 

PROMOTION, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE, IN THE 
Navy 

Rear Admiral Robert C. Giffen, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, while serving as com- 
mander, Caribbean Sea Frontier. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
February 7), 1944: 

GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Ernest Gruening to be Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be passed assistant surgeon 
Harry F. White, Jr. 
To be passed assistant sanitary engineer 
John 8, Wiley 
To be temporary passed assistant surgeons 
H. Charles Franklin 
Robert S. McClintock 
To be temporary senior surgeon 
Erwin W. Blatter 
To be temporary surgeon 
William H. Stimson 
In THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be rear admirals 
Thomas L. Sprague 
Allan E. Smith 
Robert W. Hayler 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR SERVICE 
To be lieutenants, bs from January 14, 


Del L. Young Wilfred E. Fleshman 
Lee J. Delworth Saleem D. Frey 
Jesse L, Holloway Walter W. Jones, Jr, 
Elof W. Hermanson John E. King 
Homer K. Davidson Clyde C. Sapp 


Elmer L. Prescott 
John D. Fuller, Jr, 
Westley L. Larson 
Marion C. Kelly 
William F. Gadberry 
Kenneth F. Shiffer 
William W. Gribble 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), to rank 
from January 14, 1944 

John W. Perdue Joseph B. Simpson 

John H. Newcomb Laurence F. Seaman 

Bernard M. Kassell Joseph O. Lawrence 
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To be ensigns, to rank from January 14, 1944 
Floyd X. Passmore 
Raymond E. Dulon 


To be passed assistant paymasters with the 
rank of lieutenant, to rank jrom January 
14, 1944 

William C. Humphrey Arthur W. Shawkey 

Edgar M. Brown Adam P. Mastio 

Goff E. Manuel Creo Baldwin 


To be assistant paymasters with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade), to rank from 
January 14, 1944 

Edward J. Hagen Michael J. Knapp 

James E. Corcoran John L. Warden 

Francesco M. Barbero John A. Keefer 


Walter Barsz Donald F. Kent 
Joseph R. Shirley Lester F. Bevil 
Frank S. Bird John T. Barham 


Henry C. Krueger 
To be ensigns, to rank from the date stated 
opposite their respective names 

Harold R. Kellar, Jr., June 3, 1941. 
Francis H. McClanan, June 21, 1941. 
Forest H. McClanan, June 21, 1941. 
Robert J. Beaudine, October 10, 1941. 
William B. Troendle, October 16, 1941. 

To be assistant surgeon, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), to rank from 
September 8, 1939 
Delphos O. Coffman 

To be assistant paymasters, with the rank of 
ensign, to rank from the date stated oppo- 
site their respective names 
George T. McCoy, Jr., March 17, 1941. 
Clark O. Martin, March 19, 1941. 

Francis I. Lundquist, June 16, 1941. 

Bryant W. Russell, September 24, 1941, 

Edgar R. Bryant, September 24, 1941. 

Robert O. Dodd, Jr., February 13, 1943. 

Calvin A. Vobroucek, March 15, 1944. 
PoSTMASTERS 

Joshua T. Wilkinson, Charlton City. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Forrest C. Cowles, Ellendale. 


WASHINGTON 
Edmond Paul Hennessey, Everett. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 22, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Throne of grace and mystery, about 
which are clouds and darkness, we bring 
our strivings and yearnings, seeking help 
and mercy in our need. Touch our im- 
mortal souls with seraphic fire and make 
manifest unto us the innermost depths 
of the divine. Bring Thy hallowed 
presence most clearly to our apprehen- 
sion that we may know that there is in 
Thy heart a place and a refuge for every 
human soul in every time of storm. 

Our Father, we seek understanding 
and vision; lead us through these hard 
days, braving every ignoble act and tem- 
per. Let the sentiments of love and con- 
fidence spring up along our way, rejoicing 
that Thy word is as strong as the hand 
which built the skies. We would not re- 
sign ourselves to sadness and gloom, but 
rather vanish these moods of the night 
and walk in the day. Thou who dost ask 
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for the glorified realities of true char- 
acter and sincere deeds of virtue, help us 
to stand distinct as the star from the 
firmament and as a rainbow from the 
cloud. Make us mindful of those silent 
forces—the example that has no voice; 
the common deed that eludes, weighs, 
and measures; and that precious in- 
fluence that is as telling and mysterious 
as the being of man; thus we shall serve 
our country and bless our generation. 
In Thy holy name and for Thy sake. 
Ameti. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without - 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for appropriate commemoration of 


the Centennial of the Telegraph on May 24, 
1944. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOSEPH B. 
EASTMAN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a short statement 
from the Herald Tribune, of New York, 
and that it may be published in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Kennepy addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the regu- 
lar business of the day and any previous 
special orders heretofore granted, my 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
Mr. BuckLtEy] mey address the House 
for 30 minutes on March 30 next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FARM PLAN FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the farmers who resides in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor 
to represent has sent to me a card which 
he received from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, in which it 
states: 

Your Government is calling on you to pro- 
duce the most necessary crops in 1944. 


Then the card gives the time and place 
of a proposed meeting which is to be 
held in that locality for the purpose, as 
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stated, of completing your “1944 farm 
plan.” 

Then this card recites the following: 

Remember the Axis is watching whether 
we farmers are working in unity to produce 
the foods that will win the war. 

A recent ruling provides that future non- 
highway gasoline allotments will be based 
on your completing this farm plan, 


I understand similar cards have been 
sent to farmers throughout that section. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this Depart- 
ment of our Government is not going to 
penalize our people by taking their gaso- 
line allotment away if they fail to join the 
farm plan which the A. A. A. is promot- 
ing. A threat of this kind is unneces- 
sary, and it is not in accord with our 
policy of government, either in time of 
war or in peace. Under this policy if a 
farmer asserts his independence he is to 
be penalized by having his gasoline allot- 
ment revoked. This policy must cease. 
This is the United States of America! 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Rxconp and in- 
clude three letters concerning the mint 
industry in my district and southern 
Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, of 
the Wage, Hour, and Contracts Division 
of the Department of Labor, out of fair- 
ness to Mr. Walling. On December 14, 
1943, I placed in the Recorp a letter from 
a department store calling attention to 
the efforts of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion to bring such stores under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor by inserting a 
joint resolution of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrconp and include 
therein a very interesting article from 
the Boston Herald of March 7. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


VASSEURE H. WYNN 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, a boy, 
who a short time ago was a page in the 
House of Representatives, has established 
a wonderful record as a flying ace in the 
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Air Forces of Canada, Great Britain, and 
of the United States in Malta, England, 
and over Germany. I think it would be 
interesting to the membership of the 
House, and especially to the pages who 
are now serving in the House, to read the 
record of this boy’s accomplishments. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article appear- 
ing in the Atlanta Journal of March 19, 
1944, giving an account of the distin- 
guished achievements of this young man, 
V. H. Wynn, who happens to hail from 
my home city of Dalton, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


DALTON LIEUTENANT Is ONLY GEORGIA ACE IN 
BriraAIn—VasseurE H. WYNN Now FLYING 
FIGHTERS IN ESCORTED-BOMBER RAIDS ON 
GERMANY 

(By Wright Bryan) 

AMERICAN FIGHTER BASE SOMEWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, March 17.—“Now, tell this thing 
straight,” said First Lt. Vasseure H. (Georgia) 
Wynn, of Dalton, Ga. “One fellow talked to 
me and then wrote a story so flowery I 
couldn't recognize myself or anything I'd 
done. I sure hope none of my friends in 
the Air Corps ever get hold of that story, 
They would never give me another minute’s 
peace.” 

So I will tell it straight. And that’s all 
right, too. It is good enough not to need 
embellishment. Here it is: 

Lieutenant Wynn is the only Georgian 
among the list of more than 60 fighter aces in 
the European theater of operations. 

His record shows six German planes defl- 
nitely destroyed, three probably destroyed, 
and two damaged. 

He enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in March 1941 and flew at Malta with 
the British and Canadians. 

His outfit took off from a carrier and flew 
from somewhere in the Mediterranean to 
Malta when that island was partly isolated 
and being constantly pounded by Nazis. 

Three of his definitely destroyed Jerries, 
and the three probables and two damaged, 
he got while helping defend Malta. 

He returned from Malta to England in De- 
cember of 1942, served 5 months as instruc- 
tor in an R. A. F. operational training unit, 
and transferred to the American Eighth Air 
Force June 1943. 


NOW AN ESCORT FLYER 


Now he is helping escort American Flying 
Fortresses and Liberators on their deepest 
penetrations into Germany. 

Since transferring to our own Air Force 
he has downed three more Jerries. 

His group got 13 Thursday, and Wynn is 
fussing because h: did not get to go along 
on that show. 

Many pilots in his group were members of 
Eagle Squadron of the R. A. F. before their 
transfer to the United States Army Air 
Forces, Like himself, they wear the R. A. F, 
wings on the right side of their blouses and 
American wings on the left side. 

Early in his service with the R. C. A. F. 
he won the nickname “Georgia.” Today he 
wears the name Georgia Wynn in big let- 
ters on his leather jacket, and nobody calls 
him anything but Georgia. 

He has fought in British Spitfires and 
American Thunderbolts, but now his group 
uses P-5 Mustangs, long-range fighters 
which combine the best thought of British 
and American designers and the best efforts 
of American manufacturers to produce a 
plane capable of escorting heavy bombers 
all the way to Berlin, 
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Georgia considers the Mustang the best 
plane he ever flew. 

His group is stationed at one of the per- 
manent bases which the R. A. F. turned over 
to Americans. By comparison with the Nis- 
sen-hutted bases, it is luxurious, and 
Georgia calls it the country club of ETO. 

ONCE SHOT DOWN 

Georgia was shot down once in Malta, 
There were 15 machine-gun holes in his 
plane. One through the cockpit got him in 
the leg. He crash-landed and soon was 
fighting again. 

He wears no Purple Heart, because that 
was when he was in British service, but he 
wears the American Air Medal with three 
clusters and the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Thirty-two pilots went with him to Malta, 
and nine came back. 

He attended Dalton High School and went 
to Washington with Congressman MALCOLM 
TARVER as a page in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, later working 2 years in the 
F. B. I. and 2 years in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He learned to fly 
in Washington and had 150 hours in light 
planes before joining the Canadians. 

His mother is Mrs. Willle Loy Wynn, 2 
McAfee Street, Dalton. 

And that, without embellishment—as he 
would wish—is the story of Georgia Wynn. 
RESTORATION OF THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 

IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, while I know 
that the vast majority of our colleagues 
regard the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
on the floor of the House yesterday in 
my absence in which he took me to task 
for advocating the restoration of the 
two-thirds rule governing the nomina- 
tion of the Democratic nominations for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency to be 
too inconsequential to merit attention, 
still I must not Jet the gentleman’s words 
pass without saying to him that in set- 
ting himself up as a censor of the con- 
duct of his fellows he hazards the risk 
of having the bladder upon which he 
swims punctured; besides he might be 
called upon to furnish some of his own 
hair for his own bite. The gentleman 
perhaps seized the incident in order to 
advertise the fact that accidents con- 
tinue to happen. He tells us that he is 
a delegate to the next Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. I should like to say 
to the gentleman that when the Demo- 
cratic Party is driven to the extremity, 
if it is ever driven to such extremity, of 
looking to him for guidance that it will 
then be so completely bankrupt as to 
be beyond all hope of repair. The gen- 
tleman includes me in an honorable com- 
pany and derisively calls us Pharisees. 
Obviously, the gentleman is not a Phar- 
isee. He is exclusive—for the time 
being. I shall not deflate the gentle- 
man’s bloated conceit, for it is probably 
his sole source of happiness as well as 
the cause for his delusions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of 
including a statement by Thomas B. 
Freeman, president of Butler Bros., of 
Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Military Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H. R. 
4219. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rxconp by including a 
letter sent to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration by the Laundry Board of Trade 
of Philadelphia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RESTORATION OF THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
set myself up as a censor for the Demo- 
cratic Party, but I do lose patience when 
a gentleman states he wants to have the 
Democratic Party go forward and make 
progress by going backward and restor- 
ing the two-thirds rule. I assure the 
gentleman that he is simply affording 
good grist for the mill of a lot of dis- 
gruntled, frustrated, crotchety, “old- 
maidenlike” men such as Harry Wood- 
ring, former Congressman John J. 
O’Connor, and former Senator Reed, 
when he advocates the restoration of 
the two-thirds rule. In common par- 
lance it is merely a stop-Roosevelt move- 
ment, and Roosevelt will not be stopped 
because he will be elected a fourth-term 
President of the United States. 

Under extension of my remarks, I wish 
to state: 

As to bankruptcy, the men mentioned, 
to whom the gentleman from Georgia 
gives great comforf, assuredly would 
bring our glorious party to the low ebb of 
bankruptcy. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia seems exercised over my adverse 
comments. That is proof positive that 
they have merit, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article from the Wall Street 
Journal dealing with O. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LLOYD L. JOHNSON AND P. B. HUME 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3157) for 
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the relief of Lloyd L. Johnson and P. B. 
Hume, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and agree to the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment, as follows: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,500” and insert 
“$2,000.” 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
MRS. MARIE GEILER 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2743) for 
the relief of Mrs. Marie Geiler, with a 
Senate amendment, and agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out "$5,577.75" and 
insert 85,000.“ 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
CHARLES J. GOFF 


Mz. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2925) for 
the relief of Charles J. Goff, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “Idaho”, insert “as 
administrator of the estate of Judsor E. 
Goff, deceased.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Charles J. Goff, as administrator 
of the estate of Judson E. Goff, deceased.” 


: The Senate amendments were agreed 
0. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CLARENCE WAVERLY MORGAN 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 2212) for 
the relief of Clarence Waverly Morgan, 
with a Senate amendment, and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amcadment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
84.000.“ 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON IN- 
DIAN APFAIRS 


Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a privileged report from the Committee 
on Accounts and ask for its immediate 


consideration. 


The Clerk read (H. Res. 480) as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 166 Seventy-eighth Congress, incurred 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs, acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$15,000, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by such committee or subcommittee thereof 
conducting such investigation or any part 
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thereof, signed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise of- 
ficially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
on two subjects, in one to include an 
editorial by Hon. Chester H. Rowell, 
editor in chief of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer; and in the second to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Sacra- 
mento Bee, the Fresno Bee, and the Mo- 
desto Bee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds of his question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. In the Tri-County 
News, of South Bend., Ind., circulated in 
Michigan and Indiana, in the issue of 
January 27, 1944, there was. printed the 
following: 

Resolved, That the St. Joseph County In- 
dustrial Union Council of the C. I. O., hereby 
goes on record denouncing CLARE HOFFMAN 
as a traitor to our Nation, and that the 
council demands of the Department of Jus- 
tice to place CLA RR Horrman under indict- 
ment as a violator of the Espionage Act of 
our Government, 


The statement reflects upon the in- 
tegrity and the patriotism in his official 
capacity of the Member from the Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan, and 
raises the question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states 
a question of personal privilege and is 
recognized, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude certain newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The resolution 
adopted by the St. Joseph County Indus- 
trial Council of the C. I. O. is so absurd, 
so venomous, but so characteristic of the 
methods of the Communists, who appar- 
ently rule the C. I. O.’s political activi- 
ties, that it needs no answer. 

Similar false charges were circulated 
throughout the district prior to the No- 
vomber 1942 election by the C. I. O. or- 
ganization in a 12-page pamphlet. 

The people of the district, many of 
whom have known me intimately for 
years, gave the C. I. O. its answer when 
69 percent of the voters cast ballots for 
my reelection. 

Let me turn now for a moment to one 
of the political allies of the C. I. O., the 
commentator Walter Winchell, and an- 
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swer his charge and the charge of PM, 
Marshall Field’s smear publication, that 
I would suppress free speech. 

OH, HOW HE CRIES! 


Yesterday, March 21, an article ap- 
peared in Marshall Field’s PM captioned, 
“Unfair attack on Winchell threatens 
freedom of press.” 

Many of us long have known that Win- 
chell and PM were yellow and both reach 
the height of absurdity when they 
squawk about unfair attacks upon either. 

For years, Winchell has been smirch- 
ing decent, law-abiding, patriotic citi- 
zens and his sponsors, the Jergens Co., 
have paid him for doing it. He has pried 
into the private lives of inoffensive 
people; he has spread scandal and gos- 
sip—much of it false—over the radio and 
through his column, until the name of 
Walter Winchell and the name of his 
sponsor, the Jergens Co., have become 
known throughout the land as synonyms 
for dirty, malicious, and usually false 
charges. 

While Winchell was wearing the uni- 
form of the United States Navy, his con- 
duct became so offensive to so many 
Americans that the administration was 
forced to strip him of his uniform, of his 
pay, of his duties; but to the disgrace of 
the Navy be it said, it retained him as a 
Reserve officer. 

Over the air, sponsored by the Jer- 
gens Co., Winchell made many state- 
ments which, either directly or by innu- 
endo, charged Members of Congress with 
disloyalty. He has repeatedly attempted 
to destroy the confidence of the people 
in their chosen representatives. 

The article in PM contains this state- 
ment: 

The concerted attack on Walter Winchell 
by a few Congressmen, notably CLARE HOFF- 
MAN, has reached incredible depths of infamy. 
The significance of this attack is deeply dis- 
turbing to those who cherish democratic in- 
stitutions, It tends to degrade the dignity 
of Congress, which should stand as the fore- 
most symbol of representative democracy. 
It is a direct threat to freedom of speech and 
of the press. 


The article also contains the following 
statement, and I quote: 


The second anti-Winchell speech of March 
16 was made by CLanR Horrman. It not only 
attacks Winchell but his sponsor, the Jergens 
Co. It is a dirty, despicable effort to drive 
Winchell off the air by subjecting his sponsor 
to congressienal pressure. 

“Why,” HOFFMAN asks, “does Jergens keep 
Winchell on his payroll? Has Jergens some- 
thing to hide? Winchell once made the 
statement, in substance, ‘orchids to Jergens 
for his exposure of Nazi spies.’ 

“I would like to have Winchell come be- 
fore a committee of Congress and explain 
just what he meant by that statement, a 
statement apparently simple on its face— 
what is there hiding behind it?” 

It’s a fine pass we’ve come to, when a Con- 
gressman recommends an investigation 
against a firm “accused” of anti-Nazi activity 
and which dares sponsor an anti-Nazi broad- 
caster, 


What an absurdity for Winchell, who 
over the years has made thousands of 
statements which tended to disgrace and 
humiliate good citizens, to, when the 
falsity of his statements, the harmful ef- 
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fect of his utterances is pointed out, com- 
plain about a denial of free speech. 

Perhaps no one has ever more exten- 
sively used and abused a free press, the 
freedom of speech, than has Walter 
Winchell. 

Those who would smirch Members of 
Congress, destroy the people’s confidence 
in their chosen representatives, intimi- 
date and silence all opponents of the New 
Deal and the Communists, are now the 
first to cry, whimper, and whine when 
their hypocrisy is exposed; when their 
own words and actions are given the acid 
test of publicity, when their true purpose 
and character stand revealed. 

Winchell and PM charge that some 
Members of Congress—and my own 
name is one of those mentioned—are at- 
tempting to suppress free speech, de- 
manding that Winchell be taken off the 
Air. 

It is not my desire to limit free speech 
or a free press. My only demand has 
been that Winchell, in his public utter- 
ances, confine himself, when he makes 
statements purporting to be fact, to 
statements of fact; that he cease to 
falsely accuse not only Members of Con- 
gress but all citizens of disloyalty; that 
he avoid false accusations, which tend to 
create race prejudice, disunity, discour- 
age our men in the service and lower 
their morale. 

And let the Blue Network and Win- 
chell quit changing his scripts. Not long 
ago, referring to me, he made a vile, 
indecent and false statement over the 
radio; but, in the written transcript 
of that broadcast, that statement was 
omitted. But the transcription of the 
spoken word shows that he uttered that 
vile and indecent slander. 

What must be the state of mind of a 
man who will pollute the air of our coun- 
try with that kind of a statement? I 
know it may please the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray], who is 
laughing, and it may please the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Rocers], who 
is also laughing, but let me tell you, the 
decent, respectable citizens of our coun- 
try condemn that kind of a statement, 
They are horrified by it and they are re- 
sentful that such statements are made. 

Let me repeat the last sentence of the 
article in PM. It is this: 

It's a fine pass we've come to when a 
Congressman recommends an investigation 
against a firm accused“ of anti-Nazi ac- 


tivity and which dares to sponsor an anti- 
Nazi broadcaster. 


There is a fair sample of how Winchell 
and PM twist words, attempt to create 
an impression which is untrue. 

That paragraph is a charge that a 
Congressman has demanded an investi- 
gation of a firm, namely, the Jergens 
Co., which has been engaged in anti- 
Nazi activity and which sponsors Win- 
chell, an anti-Nazi broadcaster. 

What are the facts? 

Winchell, who claims to be the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 reporter, who on Sunday 
night addresses “Mr. and Mrs. North 
America and South America and our 
men overseas,” ought to know a few of 
the facts about his sponsor and his spon- 
sor’s activities, 
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Time and again, Winchell has inti- 
mated that he is a buddy of J. Edgar 
Hoover; that he has access to the con- 
fidential files of the Department of Jus- 
tice, of the F. B. I. 

Yesterday came a letter from J. Edgar 
Hoover, which reads as follows: 

My attention has been directed to your 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
March 16 and I received a specific inquiry 
regarding the following statement appearing 
on page A1342: 

“Perhaps Jergens, if he took the stand, 
might disclose that the F. B. I., under J. E. 
Hoover, has in its files information to which 
Winchell has access, and might show that 
Jergens associated with individuals who were 
much closer to the Nazis than any of those 
who have been indicted for sedition.” 

I note, of course, that your statement was 
made in a conjectural manner, yet I wanted 
you to know the facts, and the facts are 
that no one outside of the official staff of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has access 
to its files. Any statement to the effect 
that a commentator has access to the files 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
wholly unjustified and is not based on fact. 

Mr. Hoover, however, failed to state 
that there was not in the F. B. I. files 
information which might show that Jer- 
gens associated with individuals who were 
much closer to the Nazis than any of 
ea who have been indicted for sedi- 

on. 

Nor did he write that Winchell does 
not have access to information which 
would show that Jergens associated with 
such individuals. 

In view of the fact that Winchell time 
and again has by innuendo, if not di- 
rectly, created the impression that he 
was a buddy of Hoover, that he did have 
access to information in the F. B. I. files 
or in the files of the Department of Jus- 
tice, would it not be in the public in- 
terest for Hoover and for Biddle to state, 
emphatically and without equivocation, 
that, so far as they know, Winchell has 
no opportunity to get confidential infor- 
mation or information of any kind from 
the files of either organization or from 
any agent or representative of either? 

That letter should dispose of Win- 
chell’s oft-repeated claim that he has a 
pipe line into the F. B. I. offices. 

Winchell has claimed credit for the in- 
dictment of the thirty-odd so-called sedi- 
tionists. He, apparently acting in con- 
junction with William Power Maloney, 
who was later branded as a pettifogging 
shyster by the United States Supreme 
Court, made to the country many state- 
ments which intimated that those who 
had been three times arrested but not 
yet tried were guilty of sedition. He 
falsely charged that Members of Con- 
gress were guilty of sedition. 

Winchell has falsely charged that 
Members of Congress delayed the trial of 
those indicted. He has falsely charged 
that Members of Congress claimed that 
those who were so indicted were innocent, 

It is undoubtedly true that some of 
those who have been indicted are guilty 
of some criminal offense, for some of 
them have been tried and convicted. 

Winchell, Sunday night, complained 
bitterly because the head of the Dies 
committee had not, before exposing his 
activities on the floor of the House, given 
him an opportunity to be heard. 
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The right to be confronted with wit- 
nesses, the right to cross-examine, is 
given to every individual when tried be- 
fore any court. That right is not given 
to people who are under investigation. 

And who is Winchell and what has 
been his conduct that he should com- 
plain because he was not first given a 
hearing, confronted by the witnesses? 
When did Winchell ever, during his long 
course of vilification and scandalmonger- 
ing, ever give any of his victims an op- 
portunity to state their side of the case 
before he went on the air slandering or 
libeling them or printed his column in 
the public press? 

Winchell should be the last to com- 
plain that he has not been given a fair 
trial. Winchell is yellow. And when he 
sees exposure coming he hides behind the 
Constitution, the protection of which he 
had denied to hundreds of citizens. 

Oh, yes; Winchell claims that he is an 
anti-Nazi broadcaster. Like a hound 
pup on the trail of a rabbit, Winchell has 
been pounding those arrested and 
charged with sedition day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, 
but of the activity and conviction of some 
real Nazi agents, of some Nazi sponsors, 
he has been as silent as the grave. 

Is he blackmailing someone? Or is he 
in sympathy with the methods of these 
Nazis? 

Here are a few questions which the 
people of this country would be glad to 
have Walter Winchell and PM answer, 
and, may I add, Andrew Jergens can add 
his answer: 

Did Andrew Jergens have in his em- 
ploy one or two or more persons who 
were charged with aiding, abetting, or 
conspiring with Nazi agents? 

Was not one of the employees, a con- 
fidential employee of Andrew Jergens, 
president of the Jergens Co., the sponsor 
of Walter Winchell, charged with and 
eonvicted of a Federal offense, the gist 
of which was either sedition, espionage, 
or misprision of treason? 

Was not a confidential employee of 
Andrew Jergens convicted of a Federal 
offense and sentenced to prison? 

Was not another confidential employee 
of the said Andrew Jergens guilty of con- 
duct which required and resulted in her 
internment or incarceration in a Federal 
prison? 

Is not Andrew Jergens at the present 
time engaged in an effort to have one of 
the individuals referred to above released 
from Federal or Army custody? 

Has not Walter Winchell for months 
known that two of the confidential em- 
ployees of Andrew Jergens, president of 
his sponsor, the Jergens Co., or employ- 
ees of that company, have been charged 
with disloyalty—one convicted and one 
interned? 

And while questions are being asked, 
for good measure let me ask the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well as Winchell and 
Andrew Jergens if it is not true that at 
least one of Jergens’ confidential employ- 
ees did either give aid to or conspire with 
some or all of the six saboteurs who were 
executed? 

When will the Department of Justice 
or the F. B. I., if it has knowledge thereof, 
bring the files with reference to the two 
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individuals referred to above before the 
Dies committee and let “Mr. and Mrs. 
North and South America and our men 
overseas” know the facis? 

When next Winchell starts a broad- 
cast with “Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
North and South America and our men 
overseas,” let him tell the overseas men 
whether or not he covered up these two 
Nazi agents, 

Has “your grateful New York corre- 
spondent,” as he terms himself, been 
ignorant of the apprehension, arrest, and 
confinement of two of Jergens’ confi- 
dential employees? 

Or am I just dreaming that something 
of that kind happened? 

Has the great sedition hunter, Walter 
Winchell, been covering up a real Nazi 
agent? 

Come now, Walter, you are being 
asked, not for a suppression of free 
speech; you are being asked to talk, and 
for once in your life to tell the truth, 
What, if anything, do you know about 
the incidents referred to above? 

Inasmuch as Winchell is at times 
rather evasive, apt to stray from the 
point at issue, and as PM has character- 
ized Winchell as an “anti-Nazi broad- 
caster” and Jergens as a firm engaged in 
“anti-Nazi activity,“ perhaps a few 
memory-refreshing suggestions may 
help Mr. Jergens and Mr. Winchell in 
their efforts to give the public some 
information. 

One Elfrieda Margaret Siddell was 
Jergens’ personal secretary, or an em- 
ployee graduating to that position from 
an upstairs maid post in his home. As 
his secretary, she accompanied Jergens 
on various trips about the country and 
to his homes in Florida and California. 

In 1942 she was arrested by agents of 
the F. B. I. as a German enemy alien. 
Jergens is not a German, but of Danish 
descent, 

It was learned that she had hired as a 
maid in the Miami Beach home of Jer- 
gens one Hedwig Engemann, 34 years of 
age, formerly of 238 East Eighty-sixth 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that hotel the gen- 
tleman mentioned there in Miami the 
one that Walter Winchell occupies when 
he is down in Miami? Does the gentle- 
man have any information on that fact? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My relation with 
Mr. Winchell is not of a personal nature, 

Miss Engemann was arrested about the 
time of the capture of the eight Nazi 
saboteurs who landed here from a sub- 
marine in the summer of 1942, and six 
of whom were afterward executed for 
sabotage. 

Miss Engemann was shown to have 
aided Edward John Kerling, one of the 
eight. He was executed and Miss Enge- 
mann pleaded guilty in a New York court 
to a charge of misprision of treason. 

Have you heard Winchell saying any- 
thing about that? He is after these folks 
down town here, and I hold no brief for 
them. I do not say they are guilty or 
innocent; I do not know anything about 
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that. But here isa woman who was con- 
victed. She was employed by Winchell’s 
sponsor. Why did he not mention it? 
Is he blackmailing Jergens? Is he ex- 
posing the Nazis? Is he telling about 
whai they are doing, or is he just covering 
up? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This lady, Miss Enge- 
mann, the gentleman spoke about and 
the addrezs he gave happens to be in my 
congressional district. As I remember, 
when that young lady was arrested, her 
brother, who was about to be drafted, 
came to see me. He operated a delica- 
tessen store in the neighborhood for many 
years, and seemed deeply concerned about 
the activities of his sister. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute. I did 
not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 
If the gentleman wants to ask a question, 
all right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This girl had been 

employed in her brother’s delicatessen 
store for many years, and her brother 
seemed and claimed he knew nothing 
about her activities outside the store. 
Whether or not she worked for Jergens in 
addition to working for her brother, I 
do not know. But, as a matter of fact, 
I know she lived and worked right in that 
neighborhood and in the delicatessen 
store for several years. I do not think 
she could have been in the employ of 
Jergens during those years. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. All that does not 
prove that she was not employed by Jer- 
gens. The committee can bring Mr. 
Jergens down here, and he can testify 
under oath, and we will find out all about 
it. The gentleman does not deny that she 
was employed by Jergens? 

Treason is defined to be— 

Whoever, owing allegiance to the United 
States, levies war against them or adheres to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort 
within the United States or elsewhere, is 
guilty of treason. 


Misprision of treason is defined to be— 

Whoever, owing allegiance to the United 
States and having knowledge of the com- 
mission of any treason against them, con- 
ceals and does not, as soon as may be, dis- 
close and make known the same to the Pres- 
ident or to some judge of the United States, 
or to the Governor or to some judge or justice 
of a particular State, is guilty of misprision 
of treason. 


After a somewhat lengthy hearing in 
Cincinnati, Miss Siddell was ordered in- 
terned and has ever since been so con- 
fined. 

Jergens made strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent her detention, describing her at one 
time as “the finest woman I have ever 
known.” He sent her clothing while she 
was confined in jail and at times called 
her over the long-distance phone. 

It has been charged that Jergens of- 
fered money to an individual in the De- 
partment of Justice, not to help exoner- 
ate Miss Siddell, but to have her held in 
a hotel suite during her hearing, instead 
of being held in jail. 

It is now reported that Jergens has 
started action to have Miss Siddell re- 
leased from the internment camp. 
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I have been advised by reliable sources 
that the records which prove this story 
have been withheld from Congress on 
the ground that to make disclosure of 
their contents would be “contrary to the 
public interest.” Later, it was said that 
the files had been loaned to Jergens’ at- 
torney. 

It has also been charged that, while 
the hearing was in progress in Cincin- 
nati, Jergens was greatly concerned 
about what Winchell, his employee, 
would say, and in substance, stated, “I 
wonder what Winchell will say about 
this.” 

At that time Winchell was away on a 
South American mission“ for the Navy. 
Upon his return his only mention of this 
incident, so far as I have been able to 
learn, was to congratulate his sponsor for 
helping to apprehend an alien enemy. 

As to whether Jergens appealed to 
Winchell for this so-called cover-up, 
probably only Winchell or Jergens can 
give the true answer. In any event, 
Winchell has been silent about Jergens’ 
connection with his two employees, one 
of whom, as stated, entered a plea of 
guilty of misprision of treason and the 
other was found guilty of conduct which 
required her internment. 

It is quite true that the story about 
Miss Engemann and her associations 
with Kerling, one of the executed Nazis, 
has been published in connection with 
their trial, but her employment in the 
Jergens home has, so far as I know, not 
been mentioned. 

Suppose Mrs. Dilling or any one of the 
others accused of sedition had employed 
a person who was convicted of misprision 
of treason. How Winchell would have 
torn the air with his denunciations. 

Can it be that his retention on the air 
at a fee of $5,000 for approximately 15 
minutes is the price of his silence? And 
why is it that in his broadcasts Winchell 
has never, so far as I have been able to 
learn, mentioned the name of Miss Sid- 
dell? Why is it that his column has not 
carried a reference to her pro-Nazi 
activities? 

No; Winchell confines his abuse, his 
vilification, to those who have been ac- 
cused of sedition, to Members of Con- 
gress, to the denunciation of Congress as 
the “House of Reprehensibles.” He char- 
acterized twenty-odd million citizens as 
being “damned fools.” 

Yet Winchell is carried on the Navy 
lists as a Reserve officer. Is it not about 
time that the Navy purge its organization 
of this man? 

Is it not time that Winchell and Jer- 
gens be called before some committee 
of the House; that the publishers of PM 
be called and be made to tell what is 
back of their smear campaign, their ef- 
forts to discredit the people’s represent- 
atives, and to disclose as well the source 
from which they derive the funds to 
carry on their campaign of dissension? 

The record seems to show that 
Winchell’s sponsor, Jergens, was the 
employer of at least one Nazi agent who 
entered a plea of guilty to a charge of 
misprision of treason. 

If Winchell will confine himself to the 
washing of his own and Jergens’ dirty 
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linen, he will be busy for some time. He 
might ask the aid of J. Edgar Hoover, 
of the Department of Justice. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tees: 

MARCH 22, 1944. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation from the following committees 
of the House: Indian Affairs, Irrigation and 
Reclamation, Labor, Public Buildings and 
Grounds, the Public Lands, and the Terri- 
tories. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE E. OUTLAND. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE CENTENNIAL 
OF THE TELEGRAPH 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House. Concurrent Resolution 
72, Seventy-eighth Congress, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee to Provide for Appropriate Com- 
memoration of the Centennial of the 
Telegraph the following Members of the 
House: Mr. BULWINKLE, of North Caro- 
lina; Mr. Lea, of California; Mr. MYERS, 
of Pennsylvania; Miss STANLEY, of New 
York; Mr. RoHRBOUGH, of West Virginia, 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 469), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 4381, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “exceed”, 
strike out the words “one hour“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “two hours.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. BULWINKLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 


ELK HILLS NAVAL OIL RESERVE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

LMr. Vooruts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3961) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3961, with 
Mr. CosTELLO in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yesterday, at the 

conclusion of the session of the Commit- 
tee, debate on the pending amendment 
was limited to 20 minutes. At that time 
@ number of Members were on their feet 
asking recognition. The Chair will read 
the names of the Members who will be 
recognized on the pending amendment: 
Mr. WickERSHAM, Mr. Hare, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Murpockx, Mr. 
Mansrietp of Montana, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
Case, Mr. LEMKE, Mr. HiInsHAw, Mr. 
DworsHak, and the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. MANSFIELD. 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that the 20 minutes to which 
debate has been limited on this amend- 
ment, divided among the Members whose 
names the Chair has just read, would 
not give over 2 or 3 minutes to each 
Member, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for debate on the pending 
amendment be extended so that each 
Member listed may have 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Idaho asks unanimous consent that 
the Members who were on their feet yes- 
terday and whose names the Chair has 
just read be given 5 minutes each to 
speak on the pending amendment. This 
would extend the time to 60 minutes. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
This is an issue that was debated fully 
on the floor yesterday, and it appears 
that every argument that might be ad- 
vanced was advanced, and there has 
been considerable time already spent on 
this bill, on this particular issue. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman states 
that this has been fully debated. The 
gentleman means probably by only the 
proponents of the amendment. Only one 
Member spoke of that, and I do not think 
the gentleman ought to contend that 
that is so; and if he will reflect, I think 
he will not do so. 
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Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. If the 
gentleman will remember, an amend- 
ment similar to this amendment was 
debated at length, and was voted down 
by this House. There was full discus- 
sion. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to 
object. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that Committee of the Whole allow 5 
minutes to each Member named by the 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House has al- 
ready determined that by unanimous 
consent, and that can only be changed 
by unanimous consent of the House. 
The motion is not in order. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
was on my feet yesterday, although my 
name does not appear there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
name is on the list. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HILL. Iwas on my feet yesterday 
at the time the Chair says that this 
was done by unanimous consent. I sug- 
gest that it was not done by unanimous 
consent and as far as my memory is con- 
cerned it was done by motion, and I think 
that motion should be amended now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, It was agreed to yesterday by 
& motion, but the motion can only be 
amended by unanimous consent. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. WHITE] for a minute 
and a half. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Chairman, this is 
such an important amendment, to all 
the people of the United States, because, 
after all, food is our most important 
product, that debate upon it ought not to 
be limited to a minute and a half. I 
am in favor of the amendment. We 
have in Idaho, and in all of these West- 
ern States, a demand for water and need 
for water for reclamation. This use is 
paramount. I am in full support of the 
provisions of our State constitution which 
establishes a priority to premises for use 
of water in Idaho streams and lakes, and 
following that, first comes domestic use, 
and I don’t think any Member of this 
House would consent to take water away 
from domestic use in cities and towns, 
and when it comes to production of food, 
I don’t think any Member would take 
water off the land for the purpose of 
navigation. This amendment will not 
disturb navigation. Navigation im- 
provements simply deepen the flow of 
water by deepening the channel and 
retarding the flow of the stream. 

The use of the waters of the streams 
of Idaho, in fact of all the Western 
States, is vital to our farming industry— 
an industry that provides the eastern 
manufacturers with one of their best 
markets. 

If navigation of our western streams 
would take one drop of water away from 
our irrigated farms or give preference 
over the future use of water for the 
irrigation of new lands in any of our 
Western States, I should be against this 
bill. 
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The proposed navigation projects on 
the Snake River in Idaho are fortunately 
located. All the water of the Snake 
River upstream tributary to the irriga- 
ble lands can be used for irrigation with- 
out being needed for navigation below 
Lewiston. The two larger tributaries 
flowing into the Snake River frame the 
rugged mountainous section of central 
Idaho. The Clearwater and Salmon 
Rivers, which can in no way be used 
for irrigation, will supply more than 
enough water to provide for river navi- 
gation below Lewiston, as confirmed in 
a telegram just received from the dis- 
trict Army engineer, which telegram is 
inserted herewith: 

PORTLAND, OREG., March 17, 1944. 
Representative Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Reference is made to your request for fur- 
ther data on stream fiow on lower Snake 
River. Records at Weiser for the period 
1930 to 1940, inclusive, show low flow to be 
approximately 6,600 cubic feet per second: 
Ninety percent of the time flow exceeds 8,500 
cubic feet per second, and 75 percent of the 
time it exceeds 10,000 cubic feet per second. 
At Riparia low flow is 11,000 cubic feet per 
second; 90 percent of the time flow exceeds 
15,200 cubic feet per second, and 75 percent 
of the time it exceeds 18,300 cubic feet per 
second. Flow required to provide slack-water 
navigation, when all dams are built, will 
be less than 1,000 cubic feet per second. 
Either the Clearwater or Salmon River pro- 
vides, at all times, flow in excess of this 
minimum amount. 

Tupor, District Engineer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Murpock] for a min- 
ute and a half. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, it 
was suggested a moment ago that a 
similar amendment to this bill had been 
acted upon and voted down in the House. 
I call attention to the fact that this 
amendment is dissimilar in a fundamen- 
tal respect to every amendment acted on 
yesterday. The last few words of this 
amendment refer to control of water un- 
der the laws of the State, and that is 
what I want to emphasize. This amend- 
ment classifies beneficial uses in the or- 
der they are classified by State law and 
makes State law on water prevail in that 
region. 

Out in the West, water is of great im- 
portance. In the arid and semiarid re- 
gions our streams are not actually navi- 
gable, and we feel that there State law 
should prevail. In fact our own State 
constitution provides, in the fundamen- 
tal law for water usage, and that recog- 
nition is contained in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Utah. I 
feel that this amendment should be in- 
corporated for our protection, and I ask 
that it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL] 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
use trying to say anything about this 
subject in a minute and a half. I am 
very sorry that the House saw fit to cut 
off this debate, because a good many 
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from the irrigated sections have had no 
chance to discuss the idea that this water 
belongs to the State where it rises, re- 
gardless of what the folks downstream 
think about it. Let me read what was 
said yesterday by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr, BELL]: 

So, if you have any respect or considera- 
tion for the common law of your country, 
you are bound to agree with me when I say 
that if there is a dispute as to whether there 
is enough water, you know it must go to 
those cities which have their rights long 
established by custom and usage. 


And that simply means that all this 
irrigated territory that we have devel- 
oped, all these farms, whose title in- 
cludes title to water, must permit this 
water to go down to Mr. BELL’s folks, 
while our folks can see their crops de- 
stroyed by dry weather, and there will be 
little food for people down the river. 

The rivers and harbors author- 
ization bill (H. R. 3961), which is before 
the House of Representatives for consid- 
eration, sets a pattern of future develop- 
ment for some of the major rivers of the 
Nation. It accomplishes even more, if 
passed and approved without amend- 
ment, for it would enact into law prin- 
ciples which seriously jeopardize the 
control under State laws of a limited 
water supply needed in arid regions for 
continued irrigated agricultural develop- 
ment. It dedicates for all time to come 
the waters of certain great river basins 
for a particular use without just and 
reasonable recognition of other uses, 
It invokes congressional approval for 
such development without adequate co- 
ordination of studies and investigations 
designed to present a plan which would 
preserve in fair balance and in the high- 
est possible degree all uses of water. It 
shapes the future economy which is re- 
lated to a great natural resource. 

In the consideration of such legisla- 
tion there is no place for partisanship. It 
is too important to indulge in measures 
of expediency. And, surely, in such mat- 
ters there is no place to spar for ad- 
vantage. 

Everyone supports the desirability of 
improving the highways of water traffic; 
but there is real objection to legislation 
which assures improved navigation 
through drastic curtailment of other 
uses of the waters of a river system. 
Any legislation which authorizes navi- 
gation projects commanding the entire 
water supplies of a river system for the 
one purpose, establishes a yardstick of 
control which rules out for all time any 
future irrigation development. 

The great rivers west of the Mississippi 
have their sources and flow through 
areas where irrigation is essential to 
agriculture. Irrigation is the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of economic de- 
velopment of that inland region. 

To demonstrate the inherent dangers 
to present and future irrigation found in 
H. R. 3961, reference is made to the au- 
thorization of the development of navi- 
gation on the Missouri River between 
Sioux City, Iowa, and the mouth; House 
Document No. 214, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. The import of this authorization 
cannot be understood without reference 
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to the House document mentioned. An 


examination of this document leads to 


other House documents which become 
part of the law when referred to in a bill 
passed by Congress. 

Page 199, paragraph 495, House Docu- 
ment No. 238, Seventy-third Congress, 
referring to navigation development on 
the Missouri River, reads thus: 

The results of the study contained in Ap- 
pendix XI indicate that a channel of be- 
tween 8 and 9 feet can be obtained, by the 
present method of open channel regulation, 
in the section from Kansas City to Hermann, 
with a discharge of 35,000 second-feet at 
Kansas City. 


Page 242, paragraph 673, House Docu- 
ment No. 238. Seventy-third Congress, 
states: 

Several methods for the provision of a 
greater depth than 6 feet for future navi- 
gation have been given consideration. A 
navigable channel of between 8 and 9 feet 
in depth could be obtained by the method 
of open channel regulation described in 
paragraph 666, with a discharge of 30,000 
second-feet at Yankton. This discharge 
could be maintained by enlarging the Fort 
Peck Reservoir to a capacity of 17,000,000 
acre-feet which would involve a total cost 
of $84,155,000. 


The meaning of this harmless-appear- 
ing authorization language is further 
supported by the committee report on 
H. R. 3961, which construes this lan- 
guage in the bill as embracing improve- 
ments for a channel of 9-foot depth and 
a width of not less than 300 feet between 
Sioux City and the mouth of the river. 

To appraise the effect of such a navi- 
gation development on other uses or 
proposed uses of Missouri River water, 
it is only necessary to examine the fig- 
ures on the annual water supply of this 
river. The records of the United States 
Geological Survey disclose that the aver- 
age annual flow of the river at Kansas 
City during the last 14 years is 32,520 
cubic feet. 

Thus with proper regulation of flood 
flows, it is proposed by H. R. 3961 to con- 
struct public works for navigation which 
will command and substantially utilize 
all of the Missouri River flow for this 
one purpose. Such a program would not 
only thwart future irrigation develop- 
ment in the upper basin but would seri- 
ously threaten present consumptive uses 
of water which have been built up under 
State laws over many years. 

Congress exercises its control over 
navigation and makes authorizations for 
navigation improvements under the pro- 
visions of the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution. In the absence of 
congressional enactment to the contrary, 
the authorization for navigation im- 
provement imposes a Federal control of 
the water resource involved which 
transcends State laws governing the ap- 
propriation and distribution of water for 
irrigation, domestic, and industrial pur- 
poses. Although the power of Congress 
is plenary in fixing the conditions for 
water use for navigation, H. R. 3961 con- 
tains no language which protects the 
present and future uses for beneficial 
and consumptive purposes in the upper 
basin. Therefore, the navigation im- 
provement proposed by this bill dedicates 
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the waters of the Missouri to navigation 
to the exclusion of other uses, not only 
by virtue of the physical works planned 
but by the imposition of Federal juris- 
diction over these waters. 

The interests of navigation and irriga- 
tion and other uses of waters of a river 
system may be coordinated and often 
such uses may be mutual in a large de- 
gree; but H. R. 3961 neither coordinates 
nor paves the way for an orderly evalua- 
tion and protection in the highest degree 
possible of these various water uses. 

Therefore, to protect the domestic ir- 
rigation and industrial water users of the 
Nation in the river basins affected by this 
proposed legislation, appropriate amend- 
ments should be inserted for this pur- 
pose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin said as I was get- 
ting up, “We are dealing here with the 
case of minority rights.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Riparian rights. 

Mr. CASE. Very well, riparian rights, 
but I will change it to minority rights. 
We are dealing with the rights of the 
Western States, which have a minority 
as far as population is concerned. I 
hold in my hand a compilation of a 
report and recommendations made by a 
committee of the National Reclamation 
Association. This committee had rep- 
resentatives from 15 Western States. 
Recommendation No. 1 is, and I am read- 
ing from the text, that the control and 
regulation and utilization of water in the 
arid and semiarid area of the United 
States be in accordance with the prin- 
ciple that the highest use shall be for 
domestic consumption and for growing 
crops, and that the multiple-use or power 
projects shall be so designed and oper- 
ated that domestic or irrigation use at 
all times be paramount to the require- 
ments of hydroelectric-energy produc- 
tion, and that the imposition of Federal 
jurisdiction under the commerce clause 
to maintain navigable capacity and reg- 
ulate floods in lower reaches of rivers 
having their source in the arid and semi- 
arid regions, should recognize the maxi- 
mum use of water for irrigation purposes, 

I urge the House to recognize this 
petition of the Western States. The 
power of Congress, the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate commerce 
between the States is admitted. The 
pending amendment simply proposes 
that in regulating the use of interstate 
streams west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian, the provisions of State laws be 
recognized in certain particulars. It is 
not an attempt to amend the Constitu- 
tion by a simple act of Congress; it is 
merely an exercise of the constitutional 
power over commerce. The Robinson 
amendment merely proposes that we 
regulate the commerce on certain 
waters in a certain way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, no one 
respects the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee more than I do. No 
one has a higher regard for the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CARTER] than 
Ihave. But that respect and admiration 
ends when it becomes a question that 
affects the Nation. Then I reserve the 
right not only to disagree with them but 
to oppose a scheme or policy that would 
deprive the people of a great portion of 
this Nation of the necessary water for 
irrigation and domestic uses. 

These genial gentlemen tell us that 
that is not their design or purpose, and 
I shall agree with them on that. But 
I think they were taken in, or rather 
taken for a ride down the river, by that 
other genial gentleman [Mr. BELL] from 
Kansas City. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BELL], in his unguarded moment, frankly 
admitted that what they wanted was the 
water from the upper Missouri River 
States so that he, at Kansas City, could 
float an empty boat down the Missouri 
into the Mississippi and down to visit our 
friend RANKIN, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, and join hands with other friends 
at New Orleans in Louisiana. I said an 
empty boat because, if he had his way, 
then the great American desert would 
soon be on its way and there would be 
nothing to float down the river. 

Human selfishness at times knows no 
limits. Sectionalism still seems to be 
strong in this Congress. The time has 
come that we look at the United States 
as a whole as our country and not get 
5 5 in the local atmosphere of Kansas 

ity. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BELL] need not worry. We will let him 
have plenty of water for drinking pur- 
poses. That is if he has not anything 
better to drink in Kansas City, but, we 
are not going to permit him to wreck a 
great part of our Nation, to turn it into a 
desert because he wants to float a boat. 

Of course, the gentleman from Kansas 
City is very much mistaken when he tells 
of the great benefit that navigation on 
the Missouri River has been to the 
Dakotas and Montana. This because he 
says it gives a road to markets. No more 
erroneous statement was ever made on 
the floor of this Chamber. The Missouri 
River, as far as furnishing markets for 
North Dakota products, has been a dead 
issue for years. As far as being an 
avenue for transportation for the upper 
States it never did exist to any great ex- 
tent and to what little extent it was used 
has been so long ago that it no longer 
remains in the memory of the present 
generation. 

I believe at one time a few barges were 
pulled up the river by tugboats and 
canoes, The present civilization has 
surpassed this slow method of transpor- 
tation except for some heavy and bulky 
commodities and even these are now 
being hauled largely by train and prac- 
tically all of it above Kansas City is 
hauled’ by truck and train. And when 
the war is over some will be taken care 
of by plane. 

I am not opposed to permitting the 
gentleman from Missouri and the Com- 
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mittee on Rivers and Harbors to dig a 
ditch if they want it. I am perfectly 
willing that they should be allowed to 
play around in the mud of the Missouri 
River, but, I am more interested in giv- 
ing the first right of the water of the 
Missouri River and of other rivers to 
the State through which these rivers 
pass for irrigation and domestic uses. 

Irrigation and flood control go hand 
in hand. If the water is used at its 
source it can create no floods. After that 
it can be used to develop power and for 
navigation. Let us forget sectionalism. 
We are 1 Nation and just 48 States. 

I submit the following basic facts to 
show that with a 6-foot channel there is 
only enough water left to irrigate ap- 
proximately 2,778,000 acres and that with 
a 9-foot channel there would be no wa- 
ter at all left for irrigation: 

Out of 15,768,000 acre-feet mean annual 
yield at Yankton: 
Requirement with 6-foot 
channel and reservoirs to- 
regulate 20,000? x 2 x 240 


(navigation period) 9, 600, 000 
Evaporation from reservoirs. 1,000, 000 
Waste to coordinate flood 

control with navigation... 500, 000 
Release during nonnaviga- 

tion period for various 

pr Be eae 500, 000 

. E 11, 600, 000 


15,768,000 — 11,600,000 - 4.168.000 acre-feet 
for upstream domestic, industrial, and irri- 
gation use (for 2,778,000 acres). 
Requirements with 9-foot chan- 

nel and reservoirs to regulate 

30.000 x 2 x 240 (navigation 


CCC 14, 800, 000 
Evaporation tasana ann 1, 000, 000 
S — 500, 000 
Winter release 500, 000 

A ms 16, 800, 000 


This permits no irrigation development at 
all. 

1 20,000 cubic second- feet converted to acre- 
feet for the navigation period of 240 days 
per year. 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
half of the United States west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian has an annual 
rainfall that varies from 3 to 15 inches, 
not sufficient to grow crops without irri- 
gation. Unless we can preserve our pres- 
‘ent use of water as now decreed by our 
States we shall lose our economic security 
so far as agricultural production, mining, 
and domestic use is concerned. I cannot 
too strongly urge your support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we in Colorado appreci- 
ate the need and value of post-war work 
to help care for the men returning from 
the armed services. This is especially 
true in public works done for the proper 
control and use of water and waterways. 
We wish to cooperate and assist in the 
control of floods, the development of new 
power and navigation as outlined in this 
bill, which in turn reduces the cost of 
transportation, perhaps the greatest 
liability of our Mountain States. How- 
ever, we cannot do this unless our water 
rights in the upper States are properly 
guaranteed and protected. That is the 
purpose of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Utah, Representa- 
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tive Roginson, and it must be adopted or 
we cannot afford to approve this measure 
no matter how beneficial it otherwise 
might be. 7 

In our Colorado mountains, four great 
rivers rise, two flowing east to the Atlan- 
tic, one south to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
one draining the area west of the Rockies 
and emptying into the Pacific. One of 
these rivers, the Platte, becomes the 
Missouri after it leaves our State and is 
affected by this law. Another, the 
Arkansas, runs into the Mississippi 
farther downstream. Are not we en- 
titled to the prior use of this water for 
irrigation and domestic use? 

Our rainfall is insufficient for crop 
production without the aid of irrigation, 
and consequently, the whole future of 
agriculture in Colorado depends upon the 
retention by our people and our State of 
our present and future water rights. The 
use of water for irrigation means that 
dams and reservoirs must be built on the 
headwaters of those streams to hold the 
melting snows before they rush down to 
the great rivers below. Later the water 
is taken from these reservoirs and run 
through ditches and laterals to produce 
the moisture so necessary for our hay, 
sugar beets, potatoes, grain, and other 
products. Much of the irrigation water 
is returned to the streams farther down. 
Take from us the use of this water and 
our State would again return to the 
arid region it once was. 

The Supreme Court has said that a 
river “offers a necessity of life that must 
be rationed among those who have power 
over it.“ The rights or decrees for 
water arising in Colorado have been filed 
in the courts of our State and are as 
important—almost more important— 
than the land itself. It is imperative 
that these State water decrees and 
rights be protected from future demands 
on the lower streams. In 1901, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt stated in his 
message to Congress: 

The distribution of the water, the diver- 
sion of the streams among irrigators, should 
be left to the settlers themselves in con- 
formity with State laws, and without inter- 
soso with these State laws or with vested 


This statement received the approval 
of Congress in the 1902 Reclamation Act, 
and we propose to fight any encroach- 
ment on this principle as stated in that 
act. 

Colorado is a State larger than the 
States of New York and the New Eng- 
land States together, with a total popu- 
lation of 1,000,000 people, about the size 
of 1 large city. Our mining, agricul- 
ture, and power development is limited 
to the proper use of our water resources. 
To impair these water rights would be 
unfair to us and would ruin the future 
of our State. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we ask sup- 
port for this amendment. It carries out 
the message to Congress of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and without it we 
cannot support this bill, much as we ap- 
preciate its value and wish to cooperate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, next 
to the winning of the war and the pro- 
found hope that we have of a just and 
lasting peace, I should say the next most 
important concern to the people living 
in the semiarid region west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian would be the assurance 
of an adequate and secure supply of 
water for irrigation. I should say their 
greatest fear next to the losing of the 
war and the losing of the freedoms that 
we cherish most would be their justified 
fear of losing their right to use the irri- 
gation water they have and of being pro- 
hibited from its further use and develop- 
ments. 

These are strong statements, but I be- 
lieve they are true; and I say to the 
members of this Committee it is not a 
question that has just now, as was indi- 
cated in the discussion yesterday, caught 
our fancy, but has been a question of 
great concern from the time that it was 
discovered that food could be raised by 
the process of irrigation. 

When it comes to a question of irriga- 
tion, to those of us who live in this re- 
gion, knowing as we do that irrigation 
water is the lifeblood of our economy, we 
forget party and partisanship and close 
our ranks for the purpose of defending 
for us and those that come after us our 
inalienable right to pursue our way of 
economic life. 

I do not believe, if those who are op- 
posing this amendment really under- 
stood its importance to us, that they 
would oppose this amendment. As has 
been so well said by previous speakers in 
support of this amendment, we have no 
quarrel with navigation or flood-control 
projects whenever they are useful and 
necessary, but we do contend that we 
should have the right in our own way 
and to our own satisfaction to determine 
by our own State laws the use of its 
waters within its boundaries, My own 
State has done this. Next in importance 
to the use of water for culinary purposes 
and that used for the watering of live- 
stock comes water for irrigation. Actu- 
ally water is owned by the State and can 
only be acquired if it is put to beneficial 
use. Any time a user of irrigation water 
fails to make use of this water for a bene- 
ficial purpose the water reverts back to 
the State and can be allocated to some 
other person who will use it for a useful 
purpose. 

I repeat again that irrigation is the 
lifeblood of our western country. It acts 
as an Aladdin’s lamp to our land. For 
years the Government had an estab- 
lished price of $2.50 an acre for its land 
in our section. In many cases this was 
an exorbitant price but when water was 
applied through the science of irrigation 
this same land immediately increased in 
value tc $100, $200, $300 per acre, and in 
some cases more. Indeed the basic and 
permanent civilization of the West has 
come as a result of benefits derived from 
the use of its streams for the production 
of food. Furthermore, its growth is and 
will be determined by the amount of irri- 
gation water that will be available. One 
only has to travel through the whole 
western section and observe that every 
city, town, and hamlet: is built on some 
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stream from whose banks flow the water 
that makes it possible for the people to 
live. This is the reason, gentlemen, that 
our fears are aroused when we see the 
danger of Federal encroachment. We 
do not contend for a minute that so far 
as the Potomac, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
sissippi River are concerned, their most 
important use is anything but naviga- 
tien. Irrigation is not a consideration. 
Rather than being in many cases an eco- 
nomic biessing, their waters are a men- 
ace and we have expended hundreds of 
millions of dollars to build dikes, dams, 
and levees to control them and lessen the 
danger to loss of life and property. So 
it seems to us that the division line of 
the ninety-seventh meridian certainly 
will not in any way injure any part of the 
country east of that meridian where the 
rivers are useful for navigation and the 
best interest of the country is thereby 
served. Likewise, we contend that no in- 
jury will come to any part of the country 
if the States in the arid section be per- 
mitted, by their past experience, to de- 
termine the use of their water as defined 
in the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Ropinson], namely, for live- 
stock purposes, irrigation, mining and 
industrial uses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, those 
of us who represent the districts which 
are west of the ninety-seventh meridian 
are a relatively small minority in this 
House. On the other hand, we represent 
half of the United States in area. That 
half, of course, has its own problems, 
which are different from the problems of 
the rest of the United States. We ask 
your consideration at this time in our 
interests because of this very special 
problem of irrigation and reclamation so 
necessary to our life there. I know it is 
difficult for those who think of streams 
and lakes as means of transportation to 
reorient their minds to think of water as 
the precious fluid of life. To those of us 
who live in the arid and semiarid half of 
our great country water means life it- 
self not only for our own living but for 
our crops and animals. Water law in the 
West is based on a different premise than 
water law in the East, In the West it is 
based on beneficial use and consumption. 
In the East it is based on the right of 
access for such purposes as transporta- 
tion, fisheries, and so forth. 

We from the West ask your indulgence 
and your support of our needs—your 
support of this amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, this 
issue may be of no concern to the eastern 
part of the United States, but I want to 
impress particularly upon my colleagues 
on this side of the House that this is of 
transcendant importance to all of the 
arid States of the West. Yesterday it 
was said by a member of the committee 
that there have been no abuses of au- 
thority in the construction of river and 
harbor projects by the Army Engineer 
Corps. If that be true—and I have all 
the confidence in the world in the Army 
engineers—I think it is an additional 
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to provide that the water priorities of the 
western streams, involving the very life- 
blood of the irrigated and arid sections 
of our country, be given precedence un- 
der State laws. I particularly appeal to 
the Members on my side of the House to 
support this amendment, which gives 
preference to the use of waters for do- 
mestic, irrigation, mining, or industrial 
purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


IRRIGATION OR NAVIGATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am naturaliy disappointed that 
the chairman of the committee did not 
see fit to accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. RoB- 
INSON]. The amendment makes crystal 
clear that water within the States shall 
first be used for domestic, irrigation, and 
industrial purposes before it can be ear- 
marked for navigation. 

I wish it were possible to draw a pic- 
ture for you folks living in the nonarid 
country showing how much water really 
means to a growing crop and the pros- 
perity of a community. Nebraska, I be- 
lieve, ha. more miles of running water 
than any other State in the Union. We 
have many excellent irrigation projects. 
If water was not available little or no 
crops could be raised. 

Food has assumed a most important 
place in the affairs of the world. If we 
cannot protect the water within our 
State for domestic and irrigation pur- 
poses ahead of navigation then I am 
fearful that irrigation projects will not 
continue to develop and indeed some 
projects already in operation may suffer 
unless this type of an amendment is ac- 
cepted in this bill. 

I feel that flood control is most im- 
portant and certainly the Missouri River 
should be kept within its bounds by dikes 
and levees and whatever other means 
may be available to prevent the dis- 
astrous floods which so frequently occur 
outside its channel. I believe that by 
putting up the dikes, floods can be con- 
trolled which have done untold damage 
to property and at the same time a 9-foot 
channel might be available for naviga- 
tion. However, if it is a choice between 
having water for irrigation or naviga- 
tion then certainly irrigation should 
have first place. It does little good to 
have satisfactory navigation unless you 
have some crops that can be sent down 
the river by navigation. 

Certainly water is the lifeblood of our 
semi-arid regions. I urge the House to 
accept this amendment which will pro- 
tect the water rights, the domestic and 
irrigation rights of the people west of the 
97th meridian. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am sympathetic with the people of the 
West, and there is nothing in this bill 
that will interfere with any rights of 
appropriation that they enjoy. If I may 
characterize the pending amendment, I 
would say that under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution Congress has 
the authority for navigation work such 
as is embraced in this bill, and for flood 
control... The purport of the amendment. 
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would be to undermine the legislation 
for navigation.and irrigation that has 
been passed for the Columbia River, the 
Sacramento River, the Missouri River, 
the Willamette River, and other western 
rivers. Under the guise of water uses 
and prior water appropriations we would 
undertake by statute, if the amendment 
is adopted, to repeal the Constitution of 
the United States which vests in Con- 
gress the supervision of navigable waters. 
In my judgment the apprehensions ad- 
vanced by my friends from the West, 
are not involved, because there is nothing 
in the bill which would interfere with 
their vested or statutory rights. These 
rights have been safeguarded in the 
bill. The Western States are protected 
i> the continued utilization of the water 
resources under existing law. We would 
undertake to amend the Constitution by 
statute and render void legislation for 
navigation and irrigation, if the amend- 
ment were approved. 

Iextend by saying that under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution it was 
early held that the power to regulate 
commerce necessarily included power 
over navigation. 

Congress has absolute power over nav- 
igation in rivers. At the same time the 
States possess control of the waters 
within their borders, but this possession 
under the Constitution is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States with 
respect to commerce and navigation of 
rivers. 

Inasmuch as Congress has the power 
to improve for navigation, any statute 
that subordinated this power to domestic 
uses or industrial purposes would be in- 
effective inasmuch as the commerce 
clause of the Constitution cannot be 
amended by statute. Federal, and not 
State, laws control on navigable streams. 

The people of the arid States are un- 
duly apprehensive. I want to protect 
the States in the utilization of the waters 
within the States for domestic use and 
for irrigation. I want to protect the citi- 
zens of other parts of the country in their 
riparian privileges and in the enjoyment 
of their riparian rights. All such rights, 
however, whether in the West or else- 
where along navigable rivers, are sub- 
ordinate to improvements in the discre- 
tion of Congress for navigation and flood 
control. 

The pending amendment means the 
same as a similar amendment that has 
been circulated among the Members of 
the House, The words “for the mainte- 
nance of a navigable channel” have been 
omitted in the pending amendment, but 
the meaning of the amendment without 
words quoted is substantially as if the 
words were included. The words “here- 
tofore or hereafter” in the amendment 
as generally circulated have been omitted 
and the word “wherever” inserted. The 
meaning again is the same, 

It is said that the amendment is nec- 
essary to protect the arid West in view 
of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
the United States v. Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co. (311 U. S. Reports, 377). 
The decision is criticized because it held 
that improvements for navigation may 
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be made not only on a navigable river 
but on its tributaries. The criticism is 
without merit. There could be no navi- 
gation of a river unless the waters were 
contributed by its tributaries. The trib- 
utaries are the source of waters for navi- 
gation. They are also sources of waters 
for floods. There could be no regula- 
tion for navigation without regulation of 
the tributaries. 

If the pending amendment is adopted, 
it would make the use of water for navi- 
gation subordinate to other uses, includ- 
ing mining and industrial uses, that 
would be inconsistent with the constitu- 
tional provision giving Congress the 
power to provide for navigation, for 
flood control, for power, irrigation, and 
conservation, as the said case, page 426, 
holds that flood control or protection, 
watershed development, and power are 
parts of commerce control. 

Congress has been appropriating 
money for navigable rivers in the West 
for navigation for years. No conflict 
with respect to the domestic use of water 
or the use of water for irrigation has 
ever arisen, 

Again, as I have stated, the power of 
Congress to authorize dams and other 
works for flood control on navigable 
streams and their tributaries is based 
upon the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. The Court has held that this 
power is vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment because these works preserve and 
protect navigable waterways. Such 
preservation and protection is a proper 
function of the Federal Government. 

The Supreme Court has held that in 
the improvement of navigation and in 
the protection of navigable waterways, 
Congress may provide for other bene- 
ficial uses of water such as irrigation, 
recreation, and power development. 
Multiple-purpose reservoirs provide for 
flood control and for irrigation. Pen- 
stocks are installed wherever there are 
power probabilities. 

But if the other uses than navigation 
were declared to be superior to navi- 
gation, as is provided in the pending 
amendment, Congress by such declara- 
tion would be undertaking to destroy 
the constitutional basis upon which these 
works can be built by the United States. 
The adoption of the amendment would 
undertake to repeal the commerce 
clause of the Constitution with respect 
to the power of Congress to improve 
rivers for navigation west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian. Navigable waters 
west of the said meridian, as well as nav- 
igable waters east of the said meridian 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution are under Federal control. 


The proposed amendment if adopted: 


would be unconstitutional. Certainly if 
the proposed amendment were adopted, 
navigation and flood-control projects 
located west of the ninety-seventh me- 
ridian would be unconstitutional. 
There is no real conflict between navi- 
gation, flood control, and irrigation. 
Those who undertake to promote dis- 
cord among the advocates of reclama- 
tion on the one hand and flood control 
on the other are rendering a disservice, 
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The Supreme Court has held on navi- 
gable rivers that navigation is the su- 
preme and not the subordinate or 
incidental question. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 
United States v. Arizona (295 U. S. 174), 
held that Congress could authorize a dam 
across the Colorado River without re- 
gard to the jurisdiction of an adjoin- 
ing State in respect of the appropriation, 
use, and distribution of its equitable 
share of water. The decision is based 
upon the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, Navigation under the Con- 
stitution is superior and not subordinate 
to the use, appropriation, or distribution 
of water. F 

I repeat therefore that the pending 
amendment to make navigation subordi- 
nate under State law is in violation of 
the Constitution and would render void 
much beneficial legislation for the arid 
West, including legislation to provide not 
only for navigation but for flood control 
and reclamation. The amendment 
should be rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, a person cannot make much of a 
speech on the Constitution within a 
minute and a half. But this amend- 
ment prohibits the use of the water for 
war purposes, while the war is on. It 
is for no purpose on earth which would 
benefit them. They are getting all the 
water they can use. They have 15,- 
000,000 acre-feet in Fort Peck Dam now 
that they are not using. They could use 
it. Why do they not use it? The 
amendment would interfere with the 
effort of the War Department in the 
present war. The Secretary of War has 
put in the machinery there free of cost 
to the Reclamation Bureau, not only to 
pay for the cost of installing the machin- 
ery, but for its operation, all free of cost 
to the Reclamation Bureau. The water 
that is being released there now is for war 
purposes, to help take the ships down 
over the chain of rocks in the Mississippi 
River. It is appealed for by both the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment for that purpose, If you pass this 
amendment and put it in the statute 
then it will be left to the State law out 
there, which has already declared that 
the water cannot be used for navigation 
when they need it for irrigation. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
CARTER] requests me to state that he is 
in thorough accord on the opposition to 
this amendment. I see no reason on 
earth for it. They cannot benefit by it. 
They are getting all the water they can 
use and more too; and they are not using 
it. Why do they not use it if they are so 
anxious for it? There is no reason in 
this amendment. There is none what- 
ever. It is unnecessary, and on the other 
hand, it will work a great harm, per- 
haps, upon the Nation in time of war. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. May I inquire as to the 
statement of the gentleman about hav- 
ing all the water they need? The gen- 
tleman does not refer to Colorado, does 
he? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. No. 
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Mr. HILL. We do not have all the 
water we need. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. No, sir; 
you do not get water from Fort Peck 
Dam in Colorado, and you have no way 
of getting access to it. 

Mr. HILL. We are now building a 
tunnel under the Rocky Mountains to 
bring water over from the west side to 
supply our dry lands, so we are not get- 
ting the amount of water we need. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Inasmuch as this bill is 
not effective until 6 months after the 
war, how can this amendment affect the 
war effort? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. It will be 
effective from the day of its approval if 
you pass this amendment. The only 
thing to be postponed until after the war 
will be the appropriation for the expend- 
itures. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. If this amendment is 
passed, is it not true that the States up 
the river can cut off the water supply of 
the cities downstream, the great cities of 
Sioux City, Omaha, St. Joseph, and Kan- 
Sas City, by storing up water, and we 
would have no recourse, and we would 
be cut off from the water? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That 
would be possible, and before our com- 
mittee some of them claimed the right to 
do that. 

25 COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the water that we 
are now getting in the Missouri River 
and Mississippi River is diverted, it would 
mean there would not be a 6-foot chan- 
nel in the Missouri and a 9-foot chan- 
nel in the Mississippi? We will not have 
sufficient water. Right now ships built 
for the Navy come down the Mississippi. 
Without a 9-foot Channel they could not 
be delivered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas, I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Does the 
gentleman contend that if this water is 
needed for the irrigation of crops, for 
culinary purposes in the upper regions 
of the Missouri River and in these other 
States, that those people should be de- 
prived of that water in order to make 
navigation available? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I say that 
if it stops every farm in America, if it 
closes every port in my State, for war 


purposes, I am for it if it is necessary for 


the war. I am opposed to putting any- 
thing in the statute that would prevent 
this Government from exercising every 
power necessary to win this war. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the production of 
essential food is highly important? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. It is all 
important; yes, sir. It is aiso important 
for you to market that. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK, We have got to 
produce it before we can market it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Absolute- 
ly, and if you produce it and cannot mar- 
ket it you might as well not produce it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. We will produce it 
all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
has expired. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the amendment to this bill (H. R. 
3691) offered by the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Rosrnson]. As a Member at 
Large from Nevada, a typical arid-land 
State west of the ninety-seventh merid- 
ian, I feel that this Congress, by ex- 
press inhibition incorporated into this 
bill, should terminate the executive and 
judicial legislation which is aimed at 
the destruction of the rights of the peo- 
ple to the use of flowing waters for irri- 
gation and reclamation. 

The only title the Federal Government 
has to control flowing waters springs 
from clause 3 of section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution, giving to Congress the 
power— 

To regulate commerce with foreign na- 


tions and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes, 


That power has been exercised in the 
improvement of navigable streams in the 
interest of interstate commerce and the 
public safety. It has never been ex- 
pressly extended in any statute to the 
control of any unnavigable stream. An 
unnavigable stream, by the force of the 
term itself, cannot serve commerce, 
whether interstate or local. 

Under the riparian doctrine or the ap- 
propriation doctrine and under both doc- 
trines combined, from the time of the 
Louisiana cession in 1803 and the Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo cession in 1848, and the ad- 
mission of Nevada in 1864, governments 
never claimed the corpus of the water at 
all or the right to the use of water, ex- 
cept as subordinate to the right of the 
people to use it for agricultural, domestic, 
and power purposes. When Congress 
passed the Reclamation Act it provided 
that the Interior Department should con- 
form to State laws in acquiring water 
rights to be held in trust for the use of 
settlers. * 

The abuse sought to be checked here is 
of modern origin. In the beginning nav- 
igability was defined as navigability in 
fact. But now it has been stretched to 
cover streams potentially navigable or 
formerly navigable, or to cover all the 
miscellaneous tributaries, headwaters, 
and creeks that might conceivably aug- 
ment the firm or seasonal flow of a river 
capable of carrying commerce. Under 
recent decisions the definition of nav- 
igability has been so whittled away as to 
constitute a menacé to all the rest of the 
public who make use of flowing waters 
for agricultural purposes. If this goes on 
farms may be dried up and farmers wiped 
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trade so remote that its smoke will never 
come within a hundred miles of the farm- 
ers’ homes. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in the arid-land 
States and do not oppose commerce, al- 
though, outside of the railways, the high- 
ways, and the air transport, we see very 
little of it west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian. What we ask is protection of 
irrigation and reclamation which has 
built up the West under rights and cus- 
toms, enjoyed and followed under the 
riparian and appropriation doctrines. 
We want protection through a positive 
statutory inhibition, against a definition 
of navigable waters that has no basis in 
any statute thus far enacted. It seems 
to me that when it comes to definitions 
Congress should be the fountainhead— 
not the victim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROBINSON of 
Utah) there were—ayes 45, noes 70. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah and Mr. 
DWORSHAK demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. Rosrnson of Utah and Mr. 
Peterson of Georgia to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 48, noes 
77 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARRETT: On 
page 21, strike out lines 11, 12, and 13, and 
the semicolon at the end of line 13. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to be brief about this matter. The 
House has been very patient. 

The amendment that I have offered is 
to strike lines 11, 12, and 13 on page 
21. The purpose of the amendment is 
to strike out all reference to the Missouri 
River. The reason I offer that amend- 
ment is this: The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will submit a report within 60 days, 
which will deal primarily with the Mis- 
souri River Basin. I think that before 
the House takes any action on this bill, 
certainly on this section of the bill, we 
should have before us the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Only when that 
report is submitted can we intelligently 
discuss a comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do J understand that 
that report will amount to something like 
$500,000,000? 

Mr. BARRETT. As to the Missouri 
River Basin, I think it will amount to 
considerably less than the amount that 
is considered necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this particular section, 
which I understand is $125,000,000. 

Mr, DONDERO. But the section the 
gentleman intends to strike out by his 
amendment amounts to only a few mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan that 


out in aid of a mythical river-steamboat | my understanding is that in order to 
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carry out effectively this particular sec- 
tion of the bill the committee is consid- 
ering the advisability of asking for an 
appropriation of $125,000,000, which will 
include several dams on the main stem 
of the Missouri River. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARRETT. Certainly, I yield to 
my colleague from Montana. 

Mr, MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
purpose of the gentleman from Wyoming 
is to let the Bureau of Reclamation get 
in its report before May 1. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. And on 
that basis perhaps some sort of reason- 
able agreement can be worked out be- 
tween the Army engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation which will work to 
the interest of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is right. I 
A peste the gentleman for his contribu- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, the over- all develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin comes 
before this House only after considera- 
tion by three separate and distinct com- 
mittees of the House. In addition to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, the 
Flood Control and the Committee on 
Reclamation and Irrigation will sub- 
mit reports on various phases of the en- 
tire problem. Certainly common sense 
and good business should dictate that 
the reports of each of these committees 
should be considered at the same time 
and with relation to each other. Ac- 
cordingly it seems to me that this section 
should be stricken from the bill until the 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation on 
the development of the Missouri River 
Basin is completed. 

Mr. Chairman, from February 22 to 
date I have endeavored to obtain from 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers a 
definite statement of the amount of wa- 
ter presently authorized for navigation 
purposes between Sioux City and the 
mouth of the Missouri River. Although 
I have repeatedly requested a specific 
statement as to the exact amount of wa- 
ter necessary to fulfill the demands of a 
9-foot channel 300 feet wide, as author- 
ized by this bill, I must confess that Iam 
as much in the dark now as before I com- 
menced this inquiry. 

Because of the fact that the people of 
my State are afraid that the construc- 
tion of this channel, having a capacity 
from 32,000 to 35,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond at Kansas City, notwithstanding the 
fact that the average annual water sup- 
ply of the Missouri River at that point 
over a 14-year period is only about 32,250 
cubic feet per second, is a dangerous 
threat to the future development of the 
State of Wyoming, and we are fearful 
that if this legislation is passed that. by 
use a priority will be built up whereby 
that amount of water will be required 
and that it will thereby prevent the com- 
plete development of the irrigable areas 
in the upper reaches of the Missouri in 
my State. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record the correspondence in ques- 
tion: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1944. 
Maj. Gen. THomas M. ROBINS, 

Acting Chief of Engineers, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL Rosins: In connection with 
H. R. 3961 and particularly in connection 
with the amendment voted by the committee, 
on line 13, page 21, of the bill reading as 
follows: 

“Provided, That such improvements when 
accomplished shail not create any demand on 
the water resources of the Missouri Basin 


_over that now authorized by existing law.” 


I shall appreciate it very much if you will 
let me know how much water is presently 
authorized for navigation purposes at Sioux 
City. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prank A. BARRETT, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 28, 1944. 
Hon. Frank A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Barrett: Reference is made to 
your letter of February 22, 1944, referring to 
the item in H. R. 3961 relating to the 9-foot 
navigation channel in the Missouri River be- 
low Sioux City, Iowa, and the amendment 
thereto providing that such improvements 
when accomplished shall not create any de- 
mand on the water resources of the Missouri 
River basin over that now authorized by 
existing law. You ask to be informed as to 
how much water is presently authorized for 
navigation purposes at Sioux City. 

The physical control of the water resources 
of the Missouri River Basin for navigation 
purposes presently authorized by Congress is 
limited to that effected by the creation of the 
Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir in Montana, 
some 1,100 miles upstream from Sioux City. 
The completion of channel improvements 


-from the mouth to Sioux City and the con- 


struction of the Fort Peck Dam were author- 
ized in the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 30, 1935, in accordance with the plans 
recommended in House Document No, 238, 
Seventy-third Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document. 

In House Document No. 238, the Chief of 
Engineers recommended that “* * * the 
reservoir at the site of Fort Peck be built to 
the maximum practicable capacity; and be 
operated primarily for navigation, with such 
arrangement for future installation of power 
as will permit the maximum production of 
hydroelectric power consistent with the pri- 
mary demands of navigation .“ The 
act of Congress approved May 18, 1938, pro- 
viding for the installation of facilities for the 
generation of electric power, recognized the 
navigation improvement to be the primary 
purpose of this reservoir. The dam proper 
has been completed, forming a reservoir with 
a maximum storage capacity of 19,412,000 
acre-feet and a normal operating storage ca- 
pacity of 18,400,000 acre-feet. In general, the 
water impounded by the dam is released sys- 
tematically during low water periods to aug- 
ment the natural stream flow as may be re- 
quired in the interest of commerce and navi- 
gation. 

As indicated in the above- cited authoriza- 
tions, there is no fixed amount of water au- 
thorized by statute for navigation purposes 
other than the capacity of the reservoir it- 
self. The Department merely impounds a 
portion of whatever stream flow actually 
reaches the Fort Peck Reservoir and releases 
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the stored waters in a manner consistent with 
the primary demands of navigation. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. REYBOLD, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1944. 
Mr. GLEN PARKER, 
United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parker: I would like very much 
to know the average annual yield of the wa- 
ters above Fort Peck for the past 20 years. 

I shall appreciate it if you will get this in- 
formation for me as soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK A, BARRETT. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944, 
Hon. Frank A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Barrett: In reply to your let- 
ter of March $ to Mr. Parker requesting in- 
formation on the flow of Missouri River above 
Fort Peck: 

The principal inflow to the Fort Peck 
Reservoir is measured at the gaging station 
known as Missouri River at power-plant 
ferry, about 30 miles southeast of Zortman. 
The Musselshell River enters the reservoir 
below the station at the power-plant ferry, 
and records of its flow are obtained at Mosby. 
Records at the power-plant ferry were started 
in February 1934, and supplementary records 
have been obtained at the Mosby station. 

A summary of the records for Missouri 
River and tributaries in Montana collected 
by the Geological Survey and cooperating 
State and Federal agencies up to September 
30, 1938, was published last year as Water 
Supply Paper 917. I believe this paper will 
be useful to you and I am enclosing a copy. 
The records in the form of monthly and an- 
nual figures for the station on Missouri River 
at power-plant ferry will be found on pages 
128-129, and those for the Mosby station on 
Musselshell River on pages 324 to 326. The 
available annual figures in acre-feet for the 
years after 1938 are as follows: 


Power-plant 


Mosby 

Water year fe 

(acre-fect) (acre-feet) 
4, 718, 000 121, 800 
8, 761, 000 16, 330 
3, 502, 000 49, 010 
7, 149, 000 „ 


You will note that these records cover only 
8 complete years. Records have been ob- 
tained, however, on the Missouri River at Fort 
Benton since 1882, and these afford a good 
indication of the supply available for the 
reservoir over a long period of years. The 
annual figures for the Fort Benton station 
will be found on pages 126-127 of Water- 
Supply Paper 917. The figures for the years 


following 1938 for this station are as follows: 
Fort Benton 


The average annual flow for the Fort Ben- 
ton station for the 61 years of record has been 
computed as 5,940,000 acre-feet, and the con- 
current records indicate that the flow at Fort 
Benton is about 80 percent of the flow at the 
station at power-plant ferry. 
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The figures of annual flow for the years 
1939 to 1942 have been inserted in the copy 
of Water-Supply Paper 917, which is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. WRATHER, 
Director. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1944. 
Maj. Gen. E. REYBOLD, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL REYEOLD: I wrote your of- 
fice on February 22 for information 
in connection with the amendment to H. R. 
3961, agreed to by the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, providing that the 
9-foot navigation channel on the Missouri 
River between Sioux City and the mouth 
when accomplished shall not create any de- 
mand on the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin over that now authorized by 
existing law. I acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of February 28, and I appreciate your 
prompt and frank statement contained 
therein. 

I might state that the people of Wyoming 
and other States in the upper Missouri River 
Basin are very much concerned that if a 
channel 300 feet wide and 9 feet deep, having 
& capacity of 32,000 cubic feet per second is 
constructed from Sioux City to the mouth of 
the Missouri River, that by use, a Priority 
may be built up whereby that amount of 
water will be required for navigation pur- 
poses, and consequently will prevent the 
complete development of the irrigable areas 
in the upper reaches of the Missouri and its 
tributaries. 

It seems, therefore, highly desirable that 
we determine very definitely the exact 
amount of water that is presently author- 
ize” for navigation purposes from Sioux City 
to the mouth of the Missouri, in the event 
H. R. 3961, with the amendment referred to 
above, is enacted into law. In your letter 
of February 28, you state that “The physical 
control of the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin for navigation purposes presently 
authorized by Congress is limited to that 
effected by the creation of th^ Fort Peck Dam 
and Reservoir in Montana * . In 
order to know the average annual yield and 
inflow to Fort Peck Reservoir, I wrote the 
United States Geological Survey on March 3 
and requested that information. I am en- 
closing herewith a copy of the letter of Mr. 
W. E. Wrather, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, under date of March 8. 

From this letter it appears that the average 
annual flow, as recorded at the Fort Benton 
station for the 61 years on record, is 5,940,000 
acre-feet. From the records as supplied in 
Mr. Wrather’s letter, and from Water-Supply 
Paper 917, I have computed the inflow to the 
Fort Peck Reservoir as measured at the gag- 
ing station known as Missouri River at power- 
plant ferry and the Musselshell River at 
Mosby station for the 8-year period from 1934 
to 1942, inclusive, a copy of which I am here- 
with enclosing. Over that 8-year period, it 
appears that the average inflow into Fort Peck 
is 4,589,277 acre-feet. It appears that the 
computations as taken over this 8-year period 
should be more reliable than those taken 
over the 61-year period at Fort Benton. 

If the average annual yield at Fort Peck is 
4,589,277 acre-feet, I assume that this is the 
entire amount of water presently authorized 
for navigation purposes at Sioux City. Of 
course, there will be a certain amount of loss 
before the water reaches Sioux City, and so 
the exact amount available will be somewhat 
less than that figure. I assume also that 
more water could be released in one year 
than another, although over a period of years 
navigation would be compelled to restrict its 
use to the average inflow at Fort Peck. 


* 
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I will appreciate it if you will advise as 
soon as possible if I am correct in my as- 
sumption. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK A. BARRETT. 

[Enclosures.] 

Summary of the records for Missouri River 
and tributaries in Montana collected by the 
United States Geological Survey and cooper- 
ating State and Federal agencies from 1934 
to 1942, showing the inflow to the Fort Peck 
Reservoir as measured at the gaging station 
known as the Missouri River at power-plant 
ferry, about 30 miles southeast of Zortman 
as well as at Mosby station: 


Power-plant 


Water year ferry (acre- (acre- 
feet) feet) 

4, 027, 18, 420 

$ 8⁵ 96, 500 


Totals for 8-year period 


Aere- feet 

Power- plant ferry MALAN 35, 618, 900 

Mosby station 1, 095, 320 

OUR US EE 36, 714, 220 
Average for 8-year period, both 

arar asat ta ET e A R NA 4, 589, 277 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1944, 
Hon. FRANK A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Mr. BARRETT: I have your letter of 
March 2, with the accompanying enclosures, 
in which you requested any comments re- 
garding the probability of Fort Peck storage, 
if used wholly for navigation purposes, being 
sufficient to provide flow for a 6-foot channel 
at Sioux City. 

Fort Peck Reservoir has a capacity of 19,- 
400,000 acre-feet. The flow of the Missouri 
River at Wolf Point, Mont., according to 
the reports of the United States Geological 
Survey, has averaged for the period 1929- 
42, inclusive, 6,652 cubic feet per second or 
4,816,000 acre-feet per year. Wolf Point, 
Mont., is about 40 miles below Fort Peck and 
also below the mouth of Milk River. 

I do not have available the storage yield 
of the Milk River but perhaps 1,000,000 acre- 
feet a year would be a fair assumption and 
this would have to be deducted from the 
4,816,000 acre-feet at Wolf Point to deter- 
mine the amount which would enter Fort 
Peck Reservoir. Fort Pack Reservoir, there- 
fore, has capacity to store about five times 
the mean yearly flow entering it. 

With 8,816,000 acre-feet entering and being 
released from Fort Peck for a navigation 
season of 240 days, a flow of 7,950 c. f. s. 
could be maintained. This is not enough 
by itself to supply a 6-foot channel at 
Yankton. According to the Army engineers’ 
report, House Document No, 238, Seventy- 
third Congress, second session, 20,000 c. f. s. 
is the requirement at Yankton for the 6- 
foot channel, 

I assume therefore that it is expected to 
draw on other tributaries of the Missouri 
to furnish the additional over that made 
available by Fort Peck Reservoir to meet the 
requirements of the 6-foot channel. How 
the law might be construed as to the right 
to use such water for navigation is some- 


| thing which I cannot answer. 
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The situation appears quite complicated 
when one remembers that legislation for the 
Army engineers’ work usually says that it 
is in accordance with plans and reports of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. BasHore, Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or RECLAMATION, 
Washington, March 13, 1944. 
Hon. FRANK ‘A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BARRETT: I have received your let- 
ter of March 10, with which you enclosed 
copies of recent correspondence on H. R. 3961. 

With particular reference to the data which 
you enclosed from the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, I note that the Survey record 
shows that the average annual inflow into 
Fort Peck Reservoir amounted to 4,589,277 
acre-feet. This was for the period 1934 to 
1942, inclusive, This is an average annual 
amount of 773,277 acre-feet in excess of the 
8,816,000 acre-feet which I estimated in my 
letter to you of March 11, and would maintain 
a flow of 9,561 cubic feet per second at Yank- 
ton during the navigation period of 240 days. 
However, the comments which I made in my 
letter of March 11, regarding the sufficiency 
of the supply of 7,950 cubic feet per second 
apply as well to this amount. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. BASHORE, 
Commissioner. 
Manch 14, 1944. 
Maj. Gen. E. REYBOLD, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Big Horn River flows from Wyo; 
into Montana; the North Platte River flows 
from Wyoming into Nebraska; both are tribu- 
taries of the Missouri River. Part of the 
stream flow of each of these rivers is pres- 
ently used for irrigation of high-priced agri- 
culture lands in Wyoming; the balance of 
the stream flow of each of these rivers must 
be conserved by storage and used for addi- 
tional irrigation in Wyoming; naturally we 
in Wyoming are vitally concerned and ac- 
cordingly I shall appreciate it very much if 
you will advise by wire if the present author- 
ization for navigation on the Missouri River 
between Sioux City and the mouth or the 
proposed channel changes as provided in 
H. R. 3961 will hold static the present flow of 
the Big Horn and North Platte Rivers at the 
points where these rivers cross the State line 
of Wyoming. 

FRANK A. BARRETT, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1944. 
Hon. Frank A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reurtel dated March 14 I am pleased to 
inform you that maintenance of existing 
6-foot channel or construction and mainte- 
nance of proposed 9-foot channel between 
Sioux City and mouth of the Missouri River 
will have no natural physical effect on the 
present flow of Big Horn and North Platte 
Rivers at the points where these rivers cross 
the State line of Wyoming. Spewr 262. 
Rosins, Acting Chief of Engineers. 


Marcy 16, 1944, 
Maj. Gen. E. REYBOLD, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Appreciate your wire of March 15. How- 
ever am still seriously concerned as to effect 
of amendment to H. R. 3961 that improve- 
ments contemplated shall not create any de- 
mands on Wyoming and other waters over 
that now authorized by existing law. House 
Document 238, Seventy-third Congress, sec- 
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ond session, states that the operation of a 
6-foot channel requires 20,000 cubic feet per 
second at Yankton. Do you consider that 
this amount of water must be supplied at 
Ynkton? If your reply is yes, how much is to 
be supplied from Fort Peck now and in the 
future and how much, if any, is to be supplied 
by the tributaries below Fort Peck? In sup- 
plying the 20,000 feet at Yankton, must de- 
velopments in Wyoming for irrigation con- 
sumptive use be restricted in order to meet 
the requirements of the channel? Under the 
proposed 9-foot channel which H. R. 3961 
authorizes, what additional demands on up- 
stream water would be made? Appreciate 
answer to this and my letter of March 9 today 
by wire. 
FRANK A. BARRETT, 
Member of Congress. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 17, 1944. 
Hon. Frank A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Barrett: Reference is made 
to your letter of March 9, 1944, relating to 
the amendment to the authorization item 
in H. R. 3961 for the 9-foot navigation chan- 
nel in the Missouri River below Sioux City, 
providing that such improvements when ac- 
complished shall not create any demand on 
the water resources of the Missouri River Ba- 
sin over that now authorized by existing law. 
In referring to the Department’s letter of 
February 28, 1944, in reply to your inquiry 
as to the amount of water presently author- 
ized for navigation, you state that it seems 
desirable that you determine very definitely 
the exact amount of water presently author- 
ized for navigation purposes below Sioux 
City. Your letter presents a figure, based 
on certain stream-flow records, reported to 
be the average annual inflow of water into 
the Fort Peck Reservoir, and states that you 
assume the figure is the entire amount of 
water presently authorized for navigation. 
You state that you assume more water could 
be released in 1 year than in another and 
that the amount available at Sioux City will 
be somewhat less than the figure mentioned 
in your letter as the average annual yield at 
Fort Peck due to losses before the water. 
reaches Sioux City. You ask to be advised 
if you are correct in the assumption. 

Since there is no fixed amount of water au- 
thorized by statute for navigation purposes 
on the Missouri River other than the capac- 
ity of the Fort Peck Reservoir, it cannot be 
assumed that the average annual inflow into 
that reservoir cited in your letter is the 
amount of water authorized for navigation 
between Sioux City and the mouth of the 
river. The stream-flow records for the past 
50 years indicate that the period between 
1934 and 1942, which was used as the basis 
for the average annual inflow into the res- 
ervoir cited in your letter, was embraced 
within a dry cycle. By interpolating dis- 
charges as recorded by the Fort Benton gag- 
ing station during the period prior to 1933, 
the average annual flow of the river at Fort 
Peck since 1890 is about 65 percent greater 
than that during the 8-year period ending 
1942. As the flow may fluctuate consider- 
ably from year to year, the amount of inflow 
into the reservoir is unpredictable. Accord- 
ingly, it would appear that no equitable figure 
could be chosen as the definite amount of 
water available for navigation purposes. 

It is true that more water can be released 
from the reservoir in 1 year than in another 
provided such regulation of the impounded 
water is consistent with the demands of nav- 
igation. During a dry period the amount and 
duration of the releases would necessarily be 
greater than during a wet year when it is 


posstble no releases would be required for 
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navigation. The water, instead of going to 
waste, is stored in the Fort Peck Reservoir 
for future use in the interest of navigation 
and other beneficial uses as now authorized 
by law. With respect to the volume for the 
releases from the Fort Peck Reservoir that 
actually reaches Sioux City, it may be stated 
that the run-off from the watershed between 
the dam and Sioux City, not otherwise ap- 
propriated for irrigation and related pur- 
poses, augments the reservoir releases to the 
extent that the average stream fiow at the 
head of the recommended 9-foot channel is 
several times the amount of inflow into the 
reservoir. 

You may be assured that the importance 
of conserving the water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin is recognized and that 
operation of the Fort Peck Reservoir is being 
so scheduled as to conserve all possible water 
consistent with providing for the require- 
ments of navigation in accordance with the 
act of Congress authorizing its construction, 
In my opinion there is sufficient water sup- 
ply available in the Missouri River Basin to 
meet all existent requirements. In order to 
meet the future requirements for irrigation 
additional reservoirs will be required. Any 
action in that direction, instead of restrict- 
ing the use of water for navigation purposes, 
would advance the development of the Mis- 
souri Basin. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS M. ROBINS, 

Major General, Acting Chief of Engineers, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 17, 1944, 
Hon. Frank A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Barretr: Reference is made 
to your letter of March 9, 1944, relating to the 
amendment to the authorization item in 
H. R. 3961 for the 9-foot navigation channel 
in the Missouri River below Sioux City pro- 
viding that such improvements when ac- 
complished shall not create any demand on 
the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin over that now authorized by existing 
law. In referring to the Department's letter 
of February 28, 1944, in reply to your inquiry 
as to the amount of water presently au- 
thorized for navigation, you state that it 
seems desirable that you determine very defi- 
nitely the exact amount of water presently 
authorized for navigation purposes below 
Sioux City. Your letter presents a figure, 
based on certain stream-flow records, re- 
ported to be the average annual in-flow of 
water into the Fort Peck Reservoir and states 
that you assume the figure is the entire 
amount of water presently authorized for 
navigation. You state that you assume more 
water could be released in one year than in 
another d that the amount available at 
Sioux City will be somewhat less than the 
figure mentioned in your letter as the average 
annual yield at Fort Peck due to losses before 
the water reaches Sioux City. You ask to be 


‘advised if you are correct in the assumption. 


Since there is no fixed amount of water 
authorized by statute for navigation pur- 
poses on the Missouri River other than the 
capacity of the Fort Peck Reservoir, it can- 
not be assumed that the average annual in- 
flow into that reservoir cited in your letter is 
the amount of water authorized for naviga- 
tion between Sioux City and the mouth of 
the river. The stream-flow records for the 
past 50 years indicate that the period be- 
tween 1934 and 1942, which was used as the 
basis for the average annual in-flow into the 
reservoir cited in your letter, was embraced 
within a dry cycle. By interpolating dis- 
charges as recorded by the Fort Benton gaging 
station during the period prior to 1933, the 


average annual flow of the river at Fort Peck 
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since 1890 is about 65 percent greater than 
that during the 8-year period ending 1942. 
As the flow may fluctuate considerably from 
year to year, the amount of in-flow into the 
reservoir is unpredictable. Accordingly, it 
would appear that no equitable figure could 
be chosen as the definite amount of water 
available for navigation purposes. 

It is true that more water can be released 
from the reservoir in one year than in another 
provided such regulation of the impounded 
water is consistent with the demands of 
navigation. During a dry period the amount 
and duration of the releases would neces- 
sarily be greater than during a wet year 
when it is possible no releases would be re- 
quired for navigation. The water, instead of 
going to waste, is stored in the Fort Peck 
Reservoir for future use in the interest of 
navigation and other beneficial uses as now 
authorized by law. With respect to the vol- 
ume for the releases from the Fort Peck 
Reservoir that actually reaches Sioux City, it 
may be stated that the run-off from the 
watershed between the dam and Sioux City, 
not otherwise appropriated for irrigation 
and related purposes, augments the reser- 
voir releases to the extent that the average 
stream flow at the head of the recommended 
9-foot channel is several times the amount 
of in-flow into the reservoir. 

You may be assured that the importance 
of conserving the water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin is d and that oper- 
ation of the Fort Peck Reservoir is being so 
scheduled as ta conserve all possible water 
consistent with providing for the require- 
ments of navigation in accordance with the 
act of Congress authorizing its construction. 
In my opinion there is sufficient water supply 
available in the Missouri River Basin to meet 
all existent requirements. In order to meet 
the future requirements for irrigation addi- 
tional reservoirs will be required. Any 
action in that direction, instead of restrict- 
ing the use of water for navigation purposes, 
would advance the development of the Mis- 
souri Basin. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas M. ROBINS, 
Major General, Acting Chief of Engineers, 


Manch 18, 1944, 
Maj. Gen. E. REYBOLD, 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re your wire March 17, 1944, navigation 
proposals for Missouri River. You express 
opinion these proposals will not adversely af- 
fect irrigation uses in Wyoming and I assume 
you mean also in other upper States. It 
would appear that in view of this opinion on 
your part you would have no objection to 
protective language in H. R. 3961 to insure 
such upper uses against possible adverse ef- 
fects, Shall appreciate answer by wire today. 

FRANK A. BARRETT, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 20, 1944. 
Hon. FRANK A. BARRETT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reurtel 18 March under departmental reg- 
ulations and practice of long standing official 
expressions of opinion of merits of proposed 
legislation are made only through established 
channels and in response to formal request 
from congressional committee having such 
legislation under consideration. Compliance 
with your request would therefore not be ap- 
propriate spewr 280. 
ROBINS, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr, Chairman, this proposed expendi- 
ture between Sioux City and Kansas 
City on the Missouri River is to complete 
work. now in process. The work on this 
section, according to Colonel Freeman, 
the district engineer, is 91 percent com- 
pleted. The total Missouri River proj- 
ect is a $200,000,000 development and 
is approximately 95 percent completed. 

The appropriation involved is $6,000,- 
000 on a small segment of the Missouri 
River. It is supplemental with the 
larger project of flood control through- 
out the entire basin. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. The Army engineers have 
carefully gone into this Missouri River 
project, have issued their report, and 
have recommended that the project be 
authorized. As the gentleman from Ne- 
braska just said, the project is 91 per- 
cent completed at this time. It seems 
to me that in considering this bill we 
should do so from the viewpoint that it 
is an over-all development of a particu- 
lar program, and we should not let these 
sectional interests enter in. In my 
judgment, no section along the Missouri 
River, or any river, as far as that is con- 
cerned, has any priority on the rainfall 
which ultimately gets into the channels 
of the river. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I may 
state, in regard to the amount of wheat 
and flour shipped in 1 year down the 
Missouri River, it has already saved 
over $400,000 to the farmers there. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Judging from 
the official reports, it seems to me that 
there is going to be enough water in the 
Missouri River Valley to take care of all 
the needs for reclamation, irrigation, 
navigation, and whatever is involved in 
this particular program. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to point out 
in that connection that an amendment 
which was adopted yesterday, the so- 
called committee amendment to the Mis- 
souri project, states that the accomplish- 
ment of this project shall be done with- 
out increasing the water demanded be- 
yond the projects previously authorized 
by law. Those projects previously au- 
thorized by law as far as the Missouri 
River is concerned are a 6-foot channel 
and the Fort Peck Reservoir. 

With that amendment in the bill this 
project does not change the water de- 
mands on the Missouri River one iota, 
and with that limiting amendment it 
should not be involved in any further 
consideration of the Missouri River; that 
is whatever the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Army Engineers may 
agree upon for new uses of the river 
above Sioux City is not going to be af- 
fected by this project in view of the 
amendment which has been adopted, 
and I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee will confirm that that was the in- 
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terpretation of the amendment at the 
time it was discussed with the committee, 
and it has been the interpretation ac- 
cepted here in the House during all the 
debate. 

Mr. HOEVEN. In the light of all the 
amendments which have been intro- 
duced here it seems that there is some 
organized attempt to hamper the pro- 
posed Missouri River program. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the point 
where I interrogated the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Horven] I may extend my 
own remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion to 
call the attention of the House to what 
is perhaps the smallest item in this bill, 
but which in a way, nevertheless, is one 
of the most significant items. 

You will find on page 25 of the bill a 
little item for the improvement of the 
Salmon River in Oregon. It is the 
smallest of the many projects in the 
State of Oregon which are authorized in 
this bill, and which range in cost from a 
few thousand dollars to several million 
dollars. It involves an expenditure of 
only $5,000 for the purpose of removing 
a large rock from the entrance of a very 
small coastal river in Oregon. 

A few small fishing vessels, having a 
draft of 2 or 3 feet use the estuary of 
this little stream as a home port and 
sometimes as a harbor of refuge. Some 
of them have been wrecked in had 
weather on this rock. There was no sea- 
borne commerce, of course, on this little 
stream, and nobody had ventured a sug- 
gestion that there ever would or could 
beany. Likewise, on account of its small 
volume of water nobody ever suggested 
that it contained any hydro-electric 
power possibilities. Such a suggestion 
would have been ridiculous. We simply 
wanted that rock removed so that it 
would not wreck the fishing hpats and 
that was the entire purpose and scope of 
the project. 

This little project was first proposed by 
me in 1938, when I introduced a resolu- 
tion authorizing a survey by the Army 
engineers with a view to improving the 
entrance to this stream by removing the 
rock. This resolution was approved and 
the survey was authorized by H. R. 10298, 
Public Law No. 685, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress. The survey was made and the 
project was recommended by the district 
engineer, the division engineer and the 
Board of Army Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors and was duly transmitted to the 
Congress by the Secretary of War, as 
provided by law, in 1940. 

Now why, Mr. Chairman, do I say this 
simple little project is significant. It is 
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significant because it was the first piece 
of legislation, so far as I can learn, with 
which an executive agency of the Gov- 
ernment, unauthorized by any act of 
Congress, openly tried to interfere. 
That agency was the National Resources 
Planning Board, which the Congress has 
since abolished because of its unauthor- 
ized, pernicious interference with the 
orderly processes of legislation. 

In the debave on the 1940 appropria- 
tion bill, in which I endeavored to pre- 
vent the appropriation of any further 
funds for this agency, I took occasion to 
cite this little Salmon River project as an 
example of the methods used by the 
National Resources Planning Board to 
interfere with and to undermine consti- 
tutional and orderly processes of Con- 
gressional legislation. The speech will 
be found on pages 4455-56 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 12, 1940. 

That was a long time ago. We have 
not had a general river and harbor 
bill since that time. And so I am going 
to briefly recite the facts here in con- 
nection with the pending bill, which 
again revives and authorizes this little 
project. 

When the Secretary of War on Jan- 
uary 8, 1940, transmitted to the Congress, 
through the Speaker of the House, the 
favorable report of the Army engineers 
on the Salmon River project (H. Doc. No. 
551, 76th Cong., 3d sess.), his letter of 
transmittal contained this statement: 

In forwarding this report your attention 
is invited to the accompanying memorandum 
from the President in which he indicates his 
disapproval of the project on the ground that 
it is not justified by the population or water- 
borne commerce affected, and because it is a 
part of a larger comprehensive project on the 
Columbia and Salmon Rivers. 


Knowing, of course, no comprehensive 
project either of power or navigation on 
this very small stream was involved in the 
engineers’ report, and that all that was 


‘intended was to remove a rock so that 


Small fishing boats could enter and leave 
the entrance without being destroyed, I 
undertook to find out, if I could, why the 
President should go out of his way, before 
the report even reached the Congress, to 
put in an objection to it. The memo- 
randum to which the Secretary of War 
referred was printed at the very begin- 
ning of the engineers’ report, and was 
boldly initialed, F. D. R.“ This is what 
the memorandum said: 

I cannot approve this project for the en- 
trance of the Salmon River. The population 
of less than 200 does not warrant it; existing 
water-borne commerce does not justify it, 
and this is essentially a part of a larger proj- 
ect which will undoubtedly be undertaken by 
the Government in connection with the de- 
velopment of navigation and power on the 
Columbia and Salmon Rivers, It should wait 
until then. 

I found out that the President, of 
course, knew nothing about the Salmon 
River, and it was obvious that he could 
not have read the Army engineers’ report 
to which he had attached this memoran- 
dum, and which was simple, plain, and 
unambiguous, and which comprehended 
only the removal of this rock. The Pres- 
ident had undertaken, nevertheless, to 
veto this little item prior to the time it 
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was considered by the Congress, I learned 
he had done this upon the recommenda- 
tion of the National Resources Planning 
Board, to whom the engineers’ report had 
been submitted without any authority of 
law whatever. The law requires that 
these reports be submitted by the Secre- 
tary of War directly to the Congress. Not 
even the President is entitled to receive 
them, or in any way to interfere with 
their direct transmission- to Congress, 
Yet here was the National Resources 
Planning Board, which had never been 
even authorized by Congress, holding up 
this report and recommending to the 
Congress what it ought to do about it. 

I found also, upon further investiga- 
tion, that this National Resources Plan- 
ning Board had undertaken to interfere 
with other legislation in the same way, in 
connection with a half-dozen other simi- 
lar bills, but, as I said in the beginning, it 
was in my speech of April 12, 1940, that 
this pernicious and illegal interference of 
the Board in legislation was first brought 
directly to the attention of the Congress 
and the country. 

From that time to this I have over- 
looked no opportunity to make known the 
unauthorized and harmful activities of 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
one of the main objectives of which has 
been to interfere with the ordinary proc- 
esses of legislation in this Congress, and 
I have never ceased in demanding that 
this agency be abolished. 

I am glad to say that the Congress of 
the United States since that time has 
decided that this agency, which it never 
authorized in the first place, should no 
longer exist, and that in the last session 
of Congress we finally took away the ap- 
propriations from the National Resources 
Planning Board so that it could no longer 
operate. 

I am particularly happy, Mr. Chair- 
man, now that the National Resources 
Planning Board is a thing of the past, 
that this little Salmon River project is 
included in the pending bill. Its history, 
as I have said, is significant for the rea- 
son I have stated, but only for that 
reason. Itis not, as the President’s mem- 
orandum stated, an essential part of a 
larger and more comprehensive project 
involving navigation and power. It is 
just a project to remove a rock in a very 
small stream so that little fishing boats 
may safely use it; and yet I think it has 
played its part in contributing to the 
abolishment by Congress of one of the 
most harmful executive agencies the 
Congress has ever dealt with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to allot not to exceed $300,000 
from any appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for any one fiscal year for improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, for removing ac- 
cumulated snags and other debris, and for 
protecting, clearing, and straightening chan- 
nels in navigable harbors and navigable 
streams and tributaries thereof, when in the 
opinion of the Chief of Engineers such work 


is advisable in the interest of navigation or 
flood control, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
MaAnsFIELD of Texas: On page 29, after line 21, 
insert new section, as follows: 

“Src. 3. That (a) the consent, permission, 
and authority granted to the Commissioners 
of Lincoln Park, now superseded by the Chi- 
cago Park District, a municipal corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Illinois to exercise jurisdiction over 
the navigable waters of Lake Michigan which 
lie within the following-described boundaries: 

“Beginning at a point at the intersection 
of the existing bulkhead along Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, III., with the existing pier 
which is parallel to and north of Ohio Street 
extended and south of Ontario Street ex- 
tended; thence easterly along said pier to a 
point in a line parallel to and 350 feet easterly 
of said bulkhead along the Lake Shore Drive; 
thence northwesterly along said last-de- 
scribed line to a point in a curve of 200 feet 
radius and tangent both to said last-de- 
scribed line and to a line 350 feet southerly 
from the southerly side of and parallel to the 
shore arm extension breakwater extending 
into Lake Michigan from a point near the 
intersection of Oak Street and Lake Shore 
Drive; thence along said curve to a point in 
said line last described; thence easterly along 
said line to a point in a line at right angles 
with said shore arm extension breakwater at 
the eastern extremity thereof; thence north- 
ward along said last-described line to said 
shore arm extension breakwater; thence west- 
ward along said shore arm extension break- 
water to the shore line; and (b) the right 
granted to said The Commissioners of Lin- 
coln Park, now superseded by the Chicago 
Park District, to destroy the navigability of 
the above-described waters altogether, and 
(c) the right granted to said The Commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park, now superseded by 
the Chicago Park District, to erect an addi- 
tional breakwater to connect the said shore 
arm extension breakwater near the intersec- 
tion of Oak Street and Lake Shore Drive with 
the shore line, and (d) the transfer of posses- 
sion of said shore arm extension breakwater 
to said The Commissioners of Lincoln Park, 
now superseded by the Chicago Park District, 
and the obligation for the permanent care, 
custody, and maintenance of said shore arm 
extension breakwater by The Commissioners 
of Lincoln Park, now superseded by the Chi- 
cago Park District, all as provided for by the 
act entitled “An act granting to The Commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park the right to erect a 
breakwater in the navigable waters of Lake 
Michigan, and transferring jurisdiction over 
certain navigable waters of Lake Michigan to 
The Commissioners of Lincoln Park”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1931, be rescinded. 

“The United States of America hereby re- 
sumes jurisdiction over the above-described 
waters and above-described shore arm exten- 
sion breakwater, and hereby discharges the 
Chicago Park District, successor to the super- 
seded The Commissioners of Lincoln Park, 
from its liability for the permanent care, 
custody, and maintenance of said shore arm 
extension breakwater. 

“Said Chicago Park District shall signify its 
acceptance of this act by written notice to 
the Secretary of War within 60 days after the 
passage of this act, and this section shall be- 
come effective immediately upon its accept- 
ance by said Chicago Park District. In the 
event of nonacceptance within 60 days this 
section shall become null and void.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, this merely involves property 


that was turned over to a local concern 
out there for certain purposes. The 
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property belonged to the Government, 
This concern no longer wants to use it 
for that purpose and wants to return 
it to the Government free of cost. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is to rescind the 
act approved March 3, 1931, and to pro- 
vide for resumption of jurisdiction by 
the United States over the waters and 
shore-arm extension breakwater, and for 
the discharge of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict from its liability for the permanent 
care, custody, and maintenance of said 
shore-arm extension breakwater. It re- 
quires acceptance by the said Chicago 
Park District, to be signified by written 
notice to the Secretary of War within 60 
days after passage, and provides that 
upon failure of said Chicago Park District 
to so signify its acceptance this section 
shall become null and void. 

The shore-arm extension breakwater 
was built by the United States in 1914-17 
as part of the project authorized by Con- 
gress to provide an anchorage basin and 
protect the Navy pier. The maintenance 
of this breakwater is still necessary for 
the protection of the harbor, but is no 
longer required or being maintained by 
the Chicago Park District. 

The item was originally included in 
H. R. 6264, river and harbor bill, which 
passed the Congress in April 1940, but was 
vetoed by the President on May 1, 1940. 
It was again included in the river and 
harbor bill introduced in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. However, the bill died 
with the adjournment of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. The War Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget have ap- 
proved the proposed legislation—see let- 
ter from the War Department to the 
Honorable JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, chair- 
man, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, dated May 15, 
1939, printed in House Report 1431, 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 

It is believed the proposed legislation 
is essential at this time, and I hope it 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 


Chairman, I offer another committee 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
MANSFIELD of Texas: Page 29, after line 21, 
insert the following section: 

“Src. 4. The excess-land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws shall not be appli- 
cable to lands which will receive a water 
supply from the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, reauthorized by section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937.“ 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment just offered on 
the ground that it modifies the funda- 
mental reclamation laws, therefcre is not 
germane to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] desire 
to be heard? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CARTER] to reply. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
gard to the point of order made 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis], permit me to say that the 
Central Valley project as stated in the 
amendment was reauthorized by section 
2 of the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 26, 1937; therefore this amend- 
ment is germane to the pending bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. It is an 
amendment to that act, 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

In view of the fact that the amend- 
ment is directed to an amendment of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1937, the 
Chair believes the subject matter of the 
pending amendment is in keeping with 
the rules of the House regarding ger- 
maneness. For that reason the Chair 
overrules the point of order made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
His]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vooruts of Cali- 
fornia as a substitute for the committee 
amendment: Page 29, after line 21, insert 
the following section: 

“Src. 4. The excess-land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation lands shall not be ap- 
plicable to any tract of land that may re- 
ceive water from the Central Valley project, 
California, reauthorized by section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved August 26, 
1937, which is held by any one landowner 
having equitable or legal title on August 26, 
1937, or by the heir or devisee of such owner, 
and which has been farmed by irrigation 
each crop season since and including 1937: 
Provided, That veterans shall, under suitable 
regulation, have preference in obtaining, un- 
der applicable legislation, the family-sized 
farms that will be made available on the 
Central Valley project.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment is a véry im- 
portant and serious proposition. First 
of all, I would like to say that I under- 
stand the purpose of its having been of- 
fered. It will be said by people who 
disagree with me, and with some justifi- 
cation, that there are already holdings 
in excess of 160 acres, some of them 
very, very much in excess of that amount, 
whose owners now are irrigating them, 
and that an application of this limitation 
would work a hardship on those hold- 
ings. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment, I want 
to point out clearly, will not affect any 
land that was already being irrigated on 
the date that the Central Valley Project 
Act was passed, but it will affect the pos- 
sibility of thousands upon thousands of 
acres of undeveloped land belonging, in 
many instances, to large commercial land 
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companies, being tremendously appreci- 
ated in value, because those companies 
will be able to take advantage of this 
reclamation water, made possible by ex- 
penditure of public money, in the first in- 
stance, at least, to enhance the value of 
those lands and sell to the working farm- 
ers at that greatly increased price. 

It seems to me if we are looking for- 
ward to making it possible for the vet- 
erans of this war to settle on the lands 
of America, if we want to have family- 
sized farms be the rule under the recla- 
mation projects, the committee amend- 
ment is vastly too broad and my substi- 
tute should be adopted instead. 

In addition, the Reclamation Bureau is 
at the present time making a study of 
this whole question, and substantial leg- 
islation will, in the near future, be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, where this matter 
really belongs, and not as an amend- 
ment to a river and harbor bill. I 
agree there are problems. But they 
need mature and careful consideration, 
which cannot be given here. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CARTER. Is the gentleman 
aware that a similar provision has been 
enacted into law in connection with the 
Colorado-Big Thompson and other rec- 
lamation projects where the land was 
held in private ownership that was with- 
in the reclamation district? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I know 
it was done in the case of the Colorado- 


Big Thompson. I do not know about the 


facts in that situation. I do believe, 
however, wherever that limitation is 
lifted and it is allowed to affect unde- 
veloped land, that we are doing some- 
thing that will cost the working farmer 
money—sometimes a lot of money—and 
that is what I want to prevent. I think 
the purpose of a reclamation project is 
to make it possible for this water to be 
used on family-sized farms and not for 
the purpose of enabling land companies 
to speculate as a result of the reclama- 
tion project. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman 
know that the very thing he advocates 
has been done by this House in passing a 
bill to prevent speculation in the great 
Columbia River district? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right, and it seems to me that this com- 
mittee amendment is a backward step 
from the action the House took in that 
connection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
yield to the gentleman, and then I hope 
I will not be asked to yield again. I do 
not have much time and other people are 
going to get time after I am through. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Since he has men- 
tioned it, will the gentleman name some 
of the large companies that will be bene- 
flied, as he says? 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California, I do not 
think it important to do that, but if the 
gentleman insists, the Kern County Land 
Co. is one of them, which would, I believe, 
be affected. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What other com- 
panies? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do 
not believe it makes any difference about 
the names of companies. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. All right; that one 
company. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That 
one company and others own a very 
considerable amount of land much of 
which is still undeveloped. If we are in- 
terested in our returning veterans, if we 
are interested in the small farmers, if we 
really want this reclamation project to be 
a benefit to the family-farm type of 
American agriculture, in which I believe, 
at any rate, my substitute ought to be 
put in instead of the committee amend- 
ment. 

There has been a good deal of money 
expended on the Central Valley project, 
and irrigation is perhaps the most im- 
portant single part of the whole project. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Would not the effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment be to make 
this project conform to the general rec- 
lamation law? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It would 
come a lot closer. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. My substi- 
tute would bring the thing into con- 
formity with the reclamation law, with 
the exception that anyone who did have 
under irrigation lands in excess of 160 
acres on the date when the Central Val- 
ley Act was first passed, and therefore 
when people were put on notice that the 
reclamation laws would in the future 
apply, could continue to get water on a 
larger acreage, but otherwise they could 
not go against the basic reclamation law. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. IZAC. Do I understand the com- 
mittee amendment to mean that it raises 
the limitation of 160 acres that anyone 
can take under the irrigation and recla- 
mation law? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. The committee amendment is 
wide open. There would be absolutely 
no limit on the amount of land that any 
one owner could have and get reclama- 
tion water for, which means, of course, 
that the small man would be shut out; 
and not only that, if he did buy land he 
would pay the appreciated, higher value, 
due to the fact that the big holder had 
the water already. 

Mr. IZAC. Does the gentleman think 
it will help the speculators who are out 
to sell land to the returning soldiers? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
exactly what it would do. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yieid 
to the gentleman from New Mexico, 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
Would the gentleman’s amendment tend 
to bring the existing law into conformity 
with what we did in the Columbia River 
Basin situation? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. That is precisely what 
it would do. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been 
very much time since I learned about 
the adoption of this amendment to work 
on the matter. My amendment is an 
attempt to see if we cannot do something 
within reason here in the House in order 
that the whole matter may be threshed 
out in some fundamental fashion, with 
due consideration being given to it. I 
realize there is a problem in certain in- 
stances here, but I certainly do not want 
to see the House in a moment of time 
“chuck” the whole basic reclamation law 
in regard to the Central Valley project, 
without raising my voice in protest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to have 5 additional minutes in opposi- 
tion to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Then I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
close in 10 minutes, the 10 minutes to be 
allotted to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to be the one Member in Congress 
whose people the committee amendment 
would benefit and whose people the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voorxuts] would 
affect. 

In the first place, the Central Valley 
project was authorized to give water to 
the south San Joaquin Valley. All of 
that territory, with the exception of a 
125 acres, lies in my congressional dis- 

rict. 

To date the Federal Government has 
spent $150,000,000 for an irrigation proj- 
ect to give the people water to produce 
food upon their land, yet to date not one 
gallon of water has been given to the 
farmer. 

To show you that the gentleman from 
southern California [Mr. VoorHiIs] does 
not know anything about this at all, he 
named one big company, the Kern 
County Land Co. The Kern County 
Land Co. will not need any of the water 
from the Central Valley project, I would 
like to inform the gentleman from south- 
ern California. I cannot conceive of any 
Member of Congress coming up out of his 
own congressional district to interfere 
with people whom he does not represent. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? He 
ought to yield to me. 
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Mr, ELLIOTT. I am not going to yield 
to the gentleman: because he does not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, The 
gentleman has mentioned my name. I 
yielded to him in my time. If the gen- 
tleman does not want to yield, it is all 
right with me. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that a very considerable amount 
of the land that will be affected is owned 
in large holdings and undeveloped at the 
present time by various land owners? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is not a true 
statement. There are about a million 
and a half acres of land that this project 
was set up to assist with a supplemental 
supply of water. The new acreage that 
the gentleman talks about amounts to 
285,000 to 300,000 acres of land in the 
San Joaquin Valley. This project was 
set up to take care of all farmers that are 
already farming, and whose water tables 
are being depleted. Lord help this coun- 
try if we have farmers today sacrificing 
all holdings more than 160 acres of land. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. When this came be- 
fore our committee it was shown that 60 
percent of the land was owned by people 
owning more than 160 acres of land. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. And that 40 percent 
of the little owners were asking for this 
particular amendment in order to relieve 
them, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. I hold in my 
hand telegrams and resolutions that rep- 
resent practically every farmer in the 
San Joaquin Valley, asking that this pro- 
vision be taken out, little and big all 
alike, and I have not one asking the op- 
posite. My people, not the gentleman’s 
people of Los Angeles—my people have 
been paying the bill, and paying it most 
dearly. We have been endeavoring to 
get water to help produce food, and it is 
this kind of propaganda being put out 
in the State of California that has today 
stopped the Central Valley project from 
going ahead—false propaganda, misrep- 
resentations; and I hold in my hand 
again the plea of my people, and the time 
has come when we must listen to the 
people who will pay the bill. My people 
are going to pay for this water, not the 
gentleman’s people in southern Califor- 
nia, and when we had a fight on this 
issue in the State of California at the 
time one of the finest Governors we ever 
had was in office—his brother is now a 
Member in this House—Governor Rolph, 
he pleaded with the people of southern 


California to assist, and the southern 


California group voted against the proj- 
8 i we were able to defeat them at 
at. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. I yielded to the gen- 
tleman once, and I do not believe that 
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he can enlighten me on this project any 
more. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
wanted to say that I supported that proj- 
ect strongly and was for it from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And I point out to the 
House that 60 percent of our farmers 
own more than 160 acres. All of those 
farmers should have more than 160 acres 
of land to make a decent living. This 
project should not be held down to 40 
percent of the small farmers, because 
the cost would be too great. Let us be 
sensible. Would I be in the well of this 
House pleading with you if I did not have 
the full support of my people who are 
going to pay for this project in the San 
Joaquin Valley? I certainly would not. 
I hold telegrams and resolutions from 
every water district, and you must have 
those water districts formed in order to 
purchase this water when the project is 
complete. But this project has been set 
up, so far, not to provide water for the 
farmers. 

As recently as this week, before the 
Committee on Appropriations, members 
of the Interior Department Reclamation 
Division admitted that they had spent 
all the money for power and nothing for 
water. A group of five committee mem- 
bers visited that locality last summer. 
They saw the Friant Dam complete. It 
has been complete for practically 2 
years, except for the gates, and they are 
available. Nine hundred thousand 
acre-feet of water wastes through the 
gates going to the sea. Twenty million 
dollars of your money has been spent, 
and not 1 dollar spent to open up the 
canal so that the farmers can get the 
water. It is imperative that we form 
these water districts. My people are not 
going to form them to be strangled by 
not being allowed to have more than 160 
acres of land. I know the gentleman’s 
program, but I do not go along on that 
sort of line—socialistic. If we would 
listen to some people in the United 
States, each farmer would be farming 
5 and 10 and 15 acres, and we would be 
paying subsidies and asking the taxpay- 
ers to make up the difference. We have 
to get away from that. Let us give a 
man enough to make a living. Let us 
give a man enough to make a living, I 
say, so that he does not have to have a 
subsidy from the Government. I have 
been watching this project. I am a 
farmer, I own my own land, and I know 
what it is to till the land. The average 
man who can rear a family today in 
California in certain types of farming, 
dairying, needs more than 160 acres to 
operate a decent kind of a dairy. Any- 
body knows that. This is not anything 
new. All we ask is to take this limita- 
tion off, so that the small farmer can 
afford to pay for the water, and so that 
the large farmer will not have part of 
his land destroyed. He has been paying 
taxes and owns water rights. Let us 
give them all proper protection and pass 
the committee amendment and defeat 
the amendment that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] offered as a 
substitute. I say to the House again, 
and I speak in all earnestness, that the 
Central Valley project is what I came 
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to Washington for and nothing else. It 
was to try to get water for the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley. In my congres- 
sional district last year, the richest in 
all the United States, we produced over 
$200,000,000 worth of food and fiber. 
We are helping to win the war. We 
have been strangled and sold down the 
river. We have been driven into a power 
project, from a water project supposed 
to be given to the farmers. There are 
Members sitting on the floor here who 
can stand up, members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, who will tell you 
that I am speaking the truth. I am not 
for large holding companies to make 
easy money out of this project, but, gen- 
tlemen, these companies have been 
farming out there for years. I have not 
seen anybody getting rich. People are 
trying to leave the farms, instead of 
coming to them. I saw a piece of prop- 
erty just after the first of the year, and 
we are talking about the big farmer, 
where they are operating today and 
where one man takes the place of 23 in 
their operation, and we could not feed 
the Nation if it were not for the large 
farmer and his operations. If we are 
going to limit the farmer, we might as 
well say to Henry Ford that he can only 
make 20 automobiles in a year, because 
Charlie across the road only wants to 
make that many. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. As 
I understand it a committee amendment 
is before the House, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornts] has of- 
fered an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California has offered a substitute 
for the committee amendment. The 
question before the House is, Shall the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California be agreed to? 

The question was taken, and the sub- 
stitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most important duties of our Gov- 
ernment and especially this Congress is 
to plan and prepare now for the after- 
war program of providing work and em- 
ployment for the millions of boys who 
are today sacrificing everything to pre- 
serve free government in America. 

I have the honor of representing one 
of the greatest industrial areas in the 
United States, located on the shores of 
Lake Michigan and immediately adja- 
cent to the southern borders of the city 
of Chicago. At no spot in America are 
there greater possibilities for manufac- 
turing expansion than the Calumet re- 
gion of Indiana, with its present railroad 
and water transportation on Lake Mich- 
igan to the north, and its river and canal 
connections with the Mississippi to the 
southwest. 

The provisions in H. R. 3961 calling for 
an authorization to develop the natural 
water transportation opportunities in 
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the IIlinois-Indiana Calumet area is of 
prime importance, and its construction 
would bring to this district hundreds of 
industries and the giving of employ- 
ment to thousands of workers and re- 
turning war veterans. We hear a great 
deal of lip service, conversation, and res- 
olutions about post-war planning and the 
necessity of giving employment to the 
millions of boys who in a short time will 
return from the battle front. The only 
practical way to provide jobs is to lay 
the foundation for industry and manu- 
facturing. The authorization by Con- 
gress of this Indiana-Illinois river and 
canal project would be a major step in 
post-war planning in the Middle West. 

This district is the center of steel man- 
ufacturing, and on the Indiana side we 
have East Chicago with fifty-odd impor- 
tant industries, the city of Hammond 
with approximately 30, and Whiting with 
its large oil refineries and other indus- 
tries, Immediately to the southeast we 
have Gary with the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
which produce millions of tons of steel 
per year. This corporation owns and 
maintains its own harbor, known as the 
Gary Harbor, on Lake Michigan and re- 
ceives at this port many tons of iron, 
coal, and stone by deep-draft vessels on 
the Great Lakes. 

The Universal Atlas Cement Co. is also 
located between Gary and Indiana Har- 
bor with its Buffington Lake Harbor 
where it receives many tons of material 
by deep-draft vessel. 

In addition to the above, the city of 
Gary has the American Bridge Co., the 
Tubular Alloy Steel Corporation, the 
Union Drawn Steel Corporation, the 
Standard Steel Spring Corporation, and 
the Gary Screw & Bolt Co. and other 
smaller industries shipping many thou- 
sands of tons annually out of this area. 
Iam mentioning the above regarding the 
city of Gary because with a very small 
comparative expense the Army engineers 
could extend the barge canal along the 
Grand Calumet River from the juncture 
of the Indiana Harbor Canal in East Chi- 
cago to Clark Road at the city limits of 
Gary and afford these industries inland 
waterway transportation to points south. 

I might say that the State of Indiana, 
the administrative and the State plan- 
ning board, along with the municipalities 
of all the industrial cities in the Calumet 
area, their chambers of commerce, all 
civic organizations, and various labor 
groups have been advocating for years 
the development of the Calumet region’s 
natural inland-waterway possibilities. 
Organized labor in my district can see 
the unlimited possibilities if this great 
Government improvement is made; it 
might prove to be the barrier which 
would protect us from another unem- 
ployment depression similar to 1930, 1931, 
and 1932. 

If this additional transportation fa- 
cility becomes a reality, grouped with our 
reilroad and lake transportation, we 
would in 20 years see an industrial de- 
velopment along the south shore of Lake 
Michigan which will give employment to 
hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens. This development, based on its 
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phenomenal growth in the last 25 years, 
undoubtedly will come. Heavy industry 
throughout the State of Indiana is con- 
fined greatly to the Calumet district, and 
this rapid growth has taken place in 
spite of only a limited, one-way water 
transportation. 

The freight transportation problems 
of this region are common to both Indi- 
ana and Illinois, and the Army engineers 
who have given this area so much of their 
time and constructive thought are de- 
serving of the thanks and gratitude of 
all our citizens. 

This bill, as far as it pertains to the 
Illinois-Indiana Waterway and Canal, 
calls for the widening of the Calumet Sag 
Channel from 60 to 160 feet and keeping 
it at the present depth of 9 feet; the 
Grand Calumet River would be widened 
from 100 feet and depth to 6 fect, to 
160 and 9 feet. It also calls for the re- 
placement of an inadequate lock in the 
Little Calumet River and providing for 
railroad bridges. Local interests pay for 
the highway bridges and also provide for 
all adjacent land. 

If this project receives the final ap- 
proval of the Army engineers, within a 
short time after its completion there will 
be hundreds of new industries demand- 
ing perfect rail and water transportation 
move in to this Indiana Calumet dis- 
trict. In a short time the freight trans- 
portation of this area would be more 
than tripled. This great influx of in- 
dustries will extend to our railroads a 
greater volume of business in freight 
transportation, far more than they enjoy 
in and out of this area at the present 
time. It was water transportation down 
Lake Michigan to Gary and East Chicago 
that provided the iron ore for the mam- 
moth steel mills which produce the fin- 
ished products for the railroads to trans- 
port in all directions. In numerous areas 
throughout our Nation railway and water 
transportation are interdependable. The 
growth of one assures the progress of the 
other and vice versa. 

I am not familiar with all the proposed 
projects set out in this legislation, H. R. 
3961, but I am thoroughly acquainted 
with the project referred to as the Il- 
linois Waterway, Illinois, and Indiana 
Harbor and Canal, Indiana, House Docu- 
ment Number 145, in this bill. This proj- 
ect has been certified as economically 
sound after long study by the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. 

We have found: that the future of the 
democratic world depends upon ships 


‘and shipping; let us not retard commer- 


cial progress, as we would be in a de- 
plorable condition today if it were not 
for our present Federal waterway sys- 
tem. When initiated, other waterway 
projects, vital to us now, were criticized 
or condemned by selfish interest and 
short-sighted groups, 

I have every confidence that if there 
are any projects in this legislation not 
meritorious and economically sound, 
they will be refused by the War Departe 
ment and Army engineers if Congress 
makes this authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, the next section in the bill is 
section No. 3 for surveys. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of sec- 
tion 3 be dispensed with and that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Section 3 reads as follows: 


‘Src. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized to direct to cause preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys to be made at the fol- 
lowing-named localities, the cost thereof to 
be paid from appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for such purposes: Provided, 
That no preliminary examination, survey, 
project, or estimate for new workꝭ other than 
those designated in this or some prior act 
or joint resolution shall be made: Provided 
further, That after the regular or formal 
reports made as required by law on any ex- 
amination, survey, project, or work under 
way or proposed are submitted no supple- 
mental or additional report or estimate shall 
be made unless authorized by law: And pro- 
vided further, That the Government shall 
not be deemed to have entered upon any 
project for the improvement of any water- 
way or harbor mentioned in this act until the 
project for the proposed work shall have been 
adopted by law: Provided further, That re- 
ports of surveys on beach erosion and shore 
protection shall include an estimate of the 
public interests involved, and such plan of 
improvement as is found justified, together 
with the equitable distribution of costs in 
each case: And provided jurther, That this 
section shall not be construed to interfere 
with the performance of any duties vested in 
the Federal Power Commission under exist- 
ing law: 

Beals Harbor, Maine. 

Blue Hill Harbor, Maine. 

Macks Point, Searsport, Maine, with a view 
to the construction of a harbor. 

Scarboro River, Maine, between Prouts 
Neck and Pine Point, 

Bunganuc Creek, Maquoite Bay, Maine. 

Cathance River, Maine. 

Winterport Harbor, Maine. 

Cundys Harbor, Maine. 

Wood Island Harbor, Maine, and the pool at 
Biddeford. 

For a continuous waterway between Port- 
land, Maine, and Boston, Mass., inland where 
possible. 

Waterway from Plum Island Sound to the 
Annisquam River, Essex County, Mass. 

Ipswich River, Flum Island Sound and Fox 
Creek, Mass. 

Fall River Harbor, Mass. 

Channel to Hog Island, Hingham Bay, 
Mass. 

Eightmile River, Conn. 

Moriches Inlet, N. Y. 

Centerport Harbor, Long Island, N. L. 

Shinnecock Inlet, Long Island, N. Y. 

Fire Island Inlet, N. Y, 

Saw Mill River, N. Y. 

Bronx River, N. Y. 

Westchester Creek, N. Y. 

Hutchinson River, N. Y. 

Steinway Creek, Astoria, N. Y. 

Champlain Canal, N. Y., with a view to 
its improvement without taking title to said 
canal and its appurtenances. 

Hudson River, at or near North German- 
town, Columbia County, N. Y. 

Hudson River at the mouth of Endikill 
Creek, N. Y., with a view to constructing a 
small boat anchorage basin, 

Mohawk River, N. Y. 

Hackensack River, N. J. 

Salem River, Salem County, N. J. 

Fishing Creek, Cumberland County, N. J. 

Cheesequake Creek, N. J. 

Schuylkill River, Pa., to determine whether 
navigation conditions may be improved, and 
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if the increasing cost of maintenance due to 
silting in the channels of the Schuylkill and 
Delaware Rivers may be lessened, and flood 
heights controlled, by the construction of im- 
pounding and settling reservoirs to prevent 
the encroachment of mining wastes. 

Waterway from Indian River Inlet to Re- 
hobeth Bay, Del. 

Marumsco Creek, lower Somerset County, 
Md. 

Websters Cove, Somerset County, Md., with 
a view to constructing a jetty in the project 
channel. 

Taylors Landing, Worcester County, Md. 

Channel from Charlestown, Northeast 
River, Md., to Havre de Grace. 

Channel from Havre de Grace, Md., to Red 
Point, via Stump Point and Carpenter Point. 

Honga River and Tar Bay, including chan- 
nel into and harbor in Back Creek, Hooper 
Island, Md. 

Channel in Honga River, to the plant of 
White and Nelson, Hoopersville, Md. 
5 hd at Public Landing, Worcester Coun- 
y, Md. 

Cambridge Harbor, Md. 

Rockhall Harbor, Md. 

Ross Cove (Magothy River), Md. 

Cambridge Harbor, Md. 

Coxes Creek, tributary of Stony Creek, Md. 


Channels to Lake Ogleton and Walnut 


Lake, Anne Arundel County, Md. 

Channel from Kent Island Narrows to Well 
Cove, Chester River, Md. 

Port Tobacco Creek, Md. 

Hellens Creek, Calvert County, Md. 

Channel from Rhodes Point to Tylerton, 
Somerset County, Md. 

St. Patricks Creek, Md. 

Big Kingston Creek, St. Marys County, Md. 

Tanners Creek, St. Marys County, Md. 

Parkers Creek, Calvert County, Md. 

Chester River Channel, Md. 

Potomac and Anacostia Rivers and gdja- 
cent waters in and near the District of Co- 
lumbia, with a view to attaining a compre- 
hensive and coordinated improvement and 
development of such waters and their shores. 
In determining the recommendations to be 
made with respect to such improvement and 
development, consultations shall be had with, 
and consideration given to the recommenda- 
tions of, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

Potomac River and tributaries at and below 
Washington, D. C., with a view to elimination 
of the waterchestnut, 

Potomac River at and near Washington, 
D. C. 

Potomac and Anacostia Rivers at and near 
Washington, D. C., with a view to providing 
a municipal sailing base. 

Farnham Creek, Richmond County, Va. 

Southwest side of Rappahannock River, in 
vicinity of Bowlers Wharf, Essex County, Va., 
to secure harbor of refuge and connecting 
channels, 

Finneys Creek, Accomac County, Va., and 
the channel connecting said creek with 
Wachapreague Inlet and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Jackson Creek, Westmoreland County, Va. 

Bonum Creek, Westmoreland County, Va. 

Kings Creek, Northampton County, Va. 

Bransons Cove, lower Machodoc River, Va. 

Taskmers Creek, Northumberland County, 
Va. 

Davis Creek, Mathews County, Va. 

Dyer Creek, Mathews County, Va. 

Deep Creek, Accomac County, Va. 

Browns Bay, Gloucester County, Va., and 
the channel connecting said bay with Mob- 
jack Bay. 

Parrotts Creek, Middlesex County, Va. 

The Hague (Smith Creek), Va. 

Southern Branch of Elizabeth River, Nor- 
folk Harbor, Va. 

Chuckatuck Creek, Nansemond and Isle of 
Wight Counties, Va. 

Little Creek, Princess Anne County, Va. 
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Channel from the Thoroughfare to Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C., either by way of lower 
Cashie River, Middle River, and Bachelors 
Bay, or by way of any other route. 

Purviance Creek, New Hanover County, 
N. O. 

Little Pee Dee River, S. C., from junction of 
the Lumber River to the Great Pee Dee River, 
with a view to removing logs, debris, and 
other obstructions. 

Jefferys Creek, Florence County, S. O. 

Murrells Inlet, S. C. 

North River, Ga. 

St. Marys River, Ga. and Fla. 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville 
to Miami, Fla., with a view to providing an 
auxiliary side channel from the Intracoastal 
Waterway near Titusville through, and 
easterly of, Merritt Island via Banana Creek 
and River, to, or near, Eau Gallie, Fla. 

Side channels, or spur channels, leading 
from the Intracoastal Waterway from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, Fla., to, and turning basins 
or harbors at, the various communities on 
or near the banks of said waterway, having 
particular reference to providing such im- 
provements to and at Titusville, Flagler 
Beach, New Smyrna, Fort Pierce, and to the 
Lighthouse Service Depot at Taylor Creek, 
adjacent to Fort Pierce Harbor, 

St. Augustine Harbor, and vicinity, Fla. 

Kissimmee River, Fla. 

Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., from Lake Apopka 
through Lake Dora to Lake Eustis and ad- 
joining waterways. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., from Lake Eustis to 
Lake Griffin, and thence from Lake Griffin 
te Silver Springs Run. 

Oklawaha River and its tributaries, Fla., 
with a view to improvement in the interest 
of navigation, flood control, and related 
purposes. 

Orange Lake Basin, Fla. 

Wacasassa River and its tributaries, Fla., 
with a view to improvement in the interest 
of navigation, flood control, and related pur- 
poses. 

Channel and harbor at Everglades, Collier 
County, Fla. 

Bakers Haulover Inlet, Fla. 

Waterway from packing house and railroad 
terminal at Belle Glade, Fla., to Lake Okee- 
chobee and to the Intracoastal Waterway 
through the Hillsboro and West Palm Beach 
Canals. 

Peace River, Fla. 

Channel to Pahokee, on Lake Okeechobee, 
Fla. 

Lake Okeechobee and its tributary streams, 
Fla., with a view to removing the water- 
hyacinth. 

Pisheating Creek, Fla. 

Channel from bridge at Bradenton, Fla., 
to deep water in Gulf of Mexico (Tampa 
Bay). 

Channel from Tampa Bay to Safety Harbor, 


A. 
Channel from Old Tampa Bay to Oldsmar, 


a. 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay Channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Maximo 
Point near St. Petersburg, Fla. 

St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla., to provide for 
a channel up to the depth of 30 feet from 
the main Tampa Bay ship channel past the 
port of St. Petersburg in front of the recrea- 
tion pier. 

Chennels through Big Pass and Little Pass, 
from Clearwater Bay, Fla., to deep water in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sarasota Bay, Fla.: Channel from Caseys 
Pass (Venice Inlet), through Dona Bay to 
the bridge on the United States Highway No, 
41, including a turning basin at the eastern 
terminus of the channel. 

Hudson River, Fla. 

Channel from the deep water in St. Joseph 
Sound to, and turning basin at, Ozona, Fla, 

Chassahowltska River, Fla. 
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Channel, turning basin, and improvements 
at Horseshoe, Dixie County, Fla. 

Sente Fe River, from bridge on Federal 
Highway No. 41, near High Springs, to the 
Suwannee River, and from this bridge up- 
stream to Camp Blanding, Kingsley Lake, 
Fla. 

Waterways from Camp Blanding, Kingsley 
Lake, Fla., via Black Creek to St. Johns River, 
and (or) via Black Creek and Doctors Inlet 
to St. Johns River. 

Canal from Saint Marks to Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Chipola River, Ala. and Fla., with a view to 
its improvement in the interest of naviga- 
tion, flood control, power, and other related 
purposes. 

Waterway from the Intracoastal Waterway 
south across Santa Rosa Island, Fla. to a 
point at or near Deer Point Light. 

La Grange Bayou, Fla, 

St. Josephs Bay, Fla. 

Entrance to Perdido Bay, Ala. and Fla., 
from the Gulf of Mexico to deep water in 
Perdido Bay, via the most practicable route. 

Waterway from the Escambia River to the 
Alabama River, Fla., and Ala. 

Tennessee, Tombigbee, and Mobile Rivers, 
with a view to securing a through waterway 
of 12 feet depth and suitable width between 
the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Fly Creek, Fairhope, Ala. 

Grand Bayou Pass, La., from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Buras and Empire. 

Bayou Schofield, La., from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Buras and Empire. 

Ship canal to extend from the Mississippi 
River at a point at or near the city of New 
Orleans, La., to the Gulf of Mexico, by way 
of the best available route or routes. 

Grand Bayou, connecting Bayou Boeuf and 
Bayou Chevreuil, La. 

Barataria Bay and connecting channels, 
La., to provide a continuous waterway from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the intracoastal water- 
way. 

Bayou Boeuf, La Fourche Parish, La. 

Lake Pontchartrain, La., with a view to 
the construction of a seaplane base in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. 

Mermentau River, La., from Grand Chenier 
to the Gulf. 

Bell City Drainage Canal, La. 

Bayou La Fourche, La., from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Leeville or to Golden Meadow. 

Bayou La Fourche, La., from Donaldsonville 
to the Intracoastal Waterway, via Bayou 
Boeuf, Assumption Parish. 

The shore of Galveston Bay, Tex., with a 
view to preventing its erosion. 

Pine Island Bayou, Tex. 

Cedar Bayou Pass, Corpus Christi Pass, 
and Pass at Murdocks Landing, Tex. 

Little Bay, Tex. 

Sabine River, Tex. 

Neches River, Tex. 

Big Sandy Creek, Tex. 

Cypress Creek, Tex. 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex., with a view 
to further improvements in the interest of 
navigation and the prevention of damage by 
floods. 

Waterway from the Neches River, by way 
of Pine Island Bayou and extension, to 
Trinity River, Tex. 

Colorado River, Tex. 

Waterway from Alvin, Tex., to the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

Ouachita River, with a view to the con- 
struction of a dam at or near Rockport, 
Ark., in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, and the development of hydroelectric 
power. 

Loosahatechie River, Tenn., from its mouth 
to the O. K. Robertson Road and including 
the area west of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and north of Wolf River, with a view to 
extending the navigation facilities of Mem- 
phis Harbor. 
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Mississippi River: Davenport (Iowa) har- 
bor of refuge. 

Mississippi River at Cassville, Wis 

Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Alma, Wis. 

Mississippi! River at Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Illinois and Mississippi Canal, Ui. 

St. Croix River Basin, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, inch consideration of the con- 
struction of dam below the mouth of Kettle 
River. 

Red River of the North Drainage Basin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 

Missouri River in South Dakota. 

Tofte Harbor, Minn. 

Lake Kabetogama, Minn. d 

Waterway connecting Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, from Au Train Lake to Little 
Bay de Noc, Mich. 

Harbor at mouth of Au Train Rfver, Mich. 

Shelldrake Harbor, Mich. 

St, Marys River at Sault Sainte Marie, 
Mich., with a view to providing facijities 
for light-draft navigation. 

Algoma Harbor, Mich. 

Galien River, Berrien County, Mich. 

Pine River, Mich. 

Pinconning River, Mich. 

Waterway from Lake Erie, at or near To- 
ledo, Ohio, to the southerly end of Lake 
Michigan by way of the Maumee River and 
the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., or other prac- 
ticable route. 

St. Marys River, Ohio and Ind. 

Maumee River, Ind. and Ohio. 

Harbor at Ballast Island, Ohio. 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio, with a view to im- 
provement in the interest of navigation and 
related purposes. 

Rocky River, Ohio. 

At or near North East, Pa., with a view to 
constructing a harbor of refuge. 

Harbor at Hamburg Township, N. Y. 

Little River (branch of Niagara River), at 
Cavuga Island, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Port Bay, N. Y. 

Chaumont River, N. Y. 

At and in the vicinity of Henderson, N. L., 
with a view to constructing a harbor. 

At and in the vicinity of Sacketts Harbor, 
N. T., with a view to providing additional 
harbor facilities. 

Point Dume, Calif. 

Santa Monica Harbor, Calif. 

The coast of scuthern California, with a 
view to the establishment of harbors for 
light-draft vessels. 

Pillar Point, Half Moon Bay, San Mateo 
County, Calif 

Nelscott, Oreg., with a view to protection 
of the beach. 

Harbor at Empire, Oreg. — 

Alsea Bay, Oreg., with a view to the con- 
struction of a harbor of refuge. 

Channel at Charleston, South Slough, 
Oreg. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to con- 
structing a channel into Bay City. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to pro- 
viding a breakwater and other improvements 
at and near Westport. 

Friday Harbor, Wash. 

Sitka Harbor, Alaska. 

Cordova Harbor, Alaska, 

Kodiak Harbor, Alaska. 

Neva Strait and Olga Strait, Alaska. 

Upper Kvichak River, Alaska. 

Skagway Harbor, Alaska. 

Kalaupapa Landing, Island of Molokai, 
Ha watl. 

Kalepolepa Boat Harbor, Island of Maul, 
Hawaii. 

Aguadillo Harbor, P. R. 

Humacao Playa, Punta Santiago, P. R. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 


Chairman, I will state there are 28 
amendments to be offered to section 3. I 
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ask unanimous consent they may be con- 
sidered en bloc and printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments are as 
follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr, 
Mansrietp of Texas: Page 29, line 22, strike 
out “3”, and insert in lieu thereof “5.” 

Committee amendment offered to the pre- 
Ummary examination and survey section of 
the pending bill by Mr. Mansrretp of Texas: 
Insert the following items on the pages and 
places hereinafter designated: 

Page 31, after line 13: 

“New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbors, 
Mass.; particularly with a view to providing 
greater depth in the eastern portion of the 
anchorage basin.” 

Page 31, after line 17: 

“The southern coast of Long Island, from 
the New York City line to Montauk Point, 
N. Y., with a view to the improvement 
and protection of the beaches along said 
coast, such examination and survey to be 
made under the provisions of section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
and the act entitled ‘An act for the improve- 
ment and protection of the beaches along 
the shores of the United States,’ approved 
June 26, 1936.” 

Page 32, after line 6: 

“Arthur Kill, N. Y. and N. J., between a 
point 1,000 feet north of the mouth of 
Smiths Creek and a point 1,000 feet south of 
Buckwheat Island.” 

Page 32, after line 7: 

“Coast of New Jersey, from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May, with a view to the improvement 
and protection of the beaches along said 
coast, such examination and survey to be 
made under the provisions of section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
and the act entitled ‘An act for the improve- 
ment and protection of the beaches along the 
shores of the United States,’ approved June 
26, 1936.” 

Page 32, after line 17: 

“Mispillion River, Del., up to Milford.” 

Page 32, after line 22: 

“Pocomoke River, Md., from Old Rock Buoy 
to Williams Point.” 

Page 33, after line 14, insert: 

“Walnut Creek, Anne Arundel County, Md., 
lying between Bay Ridge and Arundel-on- 
the-Bay.” 

Page 36, after line 25: 

“For a system of interlocking open-river 
and canalized channels having a depth of 12 
feet, and of suitable width, to be con- 
structed through rivers and lakes, and by 


land cuts, as follows: From Palatka, Fla., to 


the Indian River at Sebastian, Melbourne, 
Eau Gallie, Cocoa, or such other locality as 
may be found most suitable; from Titusville 
westerly to the St. Johns River, thence to 
Lake Tohopekaliga; from Lake Tohopekaliga 
to Leesburg, on Lake Harris; from Lake Harris 
to the St. Johns River near Dexter Lake, or 
alternately from Lake Harris to the Wekiwa 
River, thence to the St. Johns River; and from 
Lake Tohopekaliga via the Kissimmee River 
and Lake Okeechobee to a connection with 
the Okeechobee Oross-Florida Channel; all 
with a view to improvement in the interest 
of navigation, flood control, and water 
conservation.” 

Page 38, after line 2: 

“Hillsboro Inlet, Fia., in the vicinity of 
Pompano.” 

Page 39, after line 5: 

“Aucilla River, Fla. 

“Bayou Texar, Fia.” 
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Page 40, after line 13: 

“Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and connect- 
ing streams, lakes, and bays in Louisiana 
between Bayou Sale ridge and the Calcasieu 
River in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and drainage.” 

Page 41, after line 2: 

“Dickinson Bayou, Tex. 

“Jones Creek, Tex., with a view to improve- 
ment in the interest of navigation and flood 
control.” 

Page 42, after line 3: 

“Allegheny River, up to Warren, Pa.” 

Page 42, after line 4: 

“Grand Portage Harbor, Minn.” 

Page 42, after line 11: 

“Harbor at St. Ignace, Mich, 

“Mackinac Harbor, Mich.” 

Page 42, line 12: Strike out “Algoma Har- 
bor, Mich.” 

Page 42, after line 15: 

“Clinton River, Mich.” 

Page 42, after line 21: 

“The coast of Lake Erie, with a view to the 
establishment of harbors of refuge for light- 
draft vessels for commercial and, or, recrea- 
tional purposes.” 

Page 42, after line 24: 

“Minnesota River, Minn., up to a point 
10 miles above New Ulm, with a view to im- 
provement in the interest of navigation and 
related purposes. 

Page 43, after line 6: 

“Oswego Harbor, N. Y.“ 

Page 43, after line 17: 

“Monterey Harbor, Calif. 

“Carquinez Strait and Alhambra Creek, 
Calif., with a view to providing harbor im- 
provements at, and in the vicinity of, Mar- 
tinez.” 

Page 43, after line 22: 

“Willapa Harbor, Wash., with a view to pro- 
viding a channel to, and turning basin at, 
Tokeland dock; also with a view to providing 
a mooring basin and breakwater at and near 
Nahcotta dock, Nahcotta.” 

Page 44, after line 9: 

“Valdez Harbor, Alaska, with a view to its 
improvement, and particularly with respect 
to the expansion of facilities for harborage of 
small boats. 

“Cook Inlet, Alaska, with a view to im- 
provement for navigation, providing harbor 
facilities for the city of Anchorage, and the 
development of hydroelectric power. 

“Anchorage Harbor, Alaska, with a view to 
its improvement, and with the view of de- 
termining the advisability of providing addi- 
tional harbor facilities for small boats.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

Tne Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of New 
York: On page 43, line 4, change the letter v“ 
in the last word to the letter “y”, so that it 
will read: 

“Cayuga Island, Niagara Falls, N. L.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to section 3? The 
Chair hears none. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. COSTELLO, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration 
H. R. 3961, a bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
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tain public works on rivers and harbors 
and for other purposes, and pursuant to 
House Resolution 464, reported the same 
back to the House, with sundry amend- 
ments agreed to in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the Tombigbee Inland 
Waterway amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendments? 
If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
eee other amendments were agreed 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.) Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 47] 
Allen, Il. Gale Monroney 
Andresen, Gamble Morrison, La. 
August H. Gibson Morrison, N. C. 
Baldwin, Md Gifford O Connor 
Baldwin, N. Y. Green O'Toole 
Barry Hall, Phillips 
Bates, Mass. Edwin Arthur Plumley 
Bonner Harless, Ariz, Price 
Buckley Hendricks Rees, Kans. 
Bulwinkle Horan Rizley 
Burgin Kee Scanlon 
Busbey Kelle: Short 
Celler Lambertson Smith, Maine 
Chenoweth Lane arns, H 
Disney Larcade Sullivan 
Feighan LeFevre Taylor 
Fernandez Luce Thomas, N. J. 
McGehee Vorys, Ohio 
Puller McLane Vursell 
Fulmer Manasco Winter 
Furlong Merrow 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
fifty-seven Members are present, & 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 

THE RIVER AND HARBOR ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 17 strike out all of lines 10 to 14, 
inclusive. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DONDERO. A vote to sustain the 
amendment would be a vote “aye,” and 
a vote against the amendment would be 
a vote “no”; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That is always the 
case. 

Mr. RANKIN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. RANKIN. A vote “aye” would be 
against the committee; a vote “no” 
would be to sustain the committee. 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a par- 
a inquiry, but it is undoubtedly 

rue. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Donpero) there 
were—ayes 113, noes 122. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 195, nays 157, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 75, as follows: 


[Roll No. 48 
YEAS—195 , 
Andersen, Gossett Norrell 
H. Carl. Graham Norton 
Anderson, Calif. Grant, Ind. OBrien, II. 
Andrews, N. T. Griffiths O'Brien, N. Y. 
Arends Gross O'Hara 
Arnold Gwynne O'Konski 
Auchincloss Hale Plumley 
all Hall, e 
Beckworth Leonard W. Poulson 
Bender Halleck Powers 
Bishop Hancock Pracht, 
Blackney Ind. C. Frederick 
Bolton Herter tt, 
Boren Hess Joseph M. 
Bradley, Mich. Hill Ramey 
Bradley, Pa. Hoch Randolph 
Brehm Hoeven Reece, Tenn, 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman „Ul. 
Brumbaugh Holmes, Mass. Reed, N. Y. 
Buffett Howell Rizley 
Burch, Va. Hull Robertson 
Butler Jeffrey Robsion, Ky. 
Carrier Jenkins Rockwell 
Carson,Ohio Jennings Rodgers, Pa. 
Carter Jensen Rogers, Mass, 
Celler Johnson, Rohrbough 
Chapman Anton J. Rolph 
Chiperfield Johnson,Ind Russell 
Church Johnson, Sauthoff 
Clevenger J. Lero Schiffier 
Cochran Johnson, Ward Schwabe 
Cole, Mo. Jones tt 
Cole, N. Y. Jonkman Shafer 
Compton Judd Sheppard 
Costello Kean Simpson. III. 
Crawford Kearney Smith, Ohio 
r Keefe Smith, Va. 
Cunningham Kilday Smith, W. Va. 
Curtis Kinzer Smith, Wis, 
Day Kunkel Snyder 
Dewey Landis Springer 
Dickstein LeCompte Stanley 
Dingell Lesinski Stefan 
Dirksen Lewis Stevenson 
Dondero Ludlow Sumner, II. 
Douglas McConnell Sundstrom 
Durham McCowen Taber 
Dworshak McGregor Talbot 
Eaton McWilliams Talle 
Eberharter Maas Tibbott 
Elliott Madden Towe 
Mahon ‘Treadway 
Ellison, Md. Maloney Troutman 
Elston, Ohio Martin, Iowa Vincent, Ky. 
Fellows Martin, „ Wadsworth 
Fenton Mason 
Fish May Wasielewski 
Fisher Michener Weiss 
Flannagan Miller,Conn. Wigglesworth 
vin Miller, Mo. illey 
Gerlach Miller, Nebr, Wilson 
Gilchrist Miller, Pa. Wolcott 
Gillette Monkiewicz Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gillie Mruk Wolverton, N. J. 
Goodwin Mundt Woodruff, Mich. 
Gordon Murray, Wis. Woodrum, Va. 
Gorski Myers Worley 
NAYS—157 
Abernethy Barry Boykin 
Allen, La Bates, Ky. Brooks 
Anderson, Bell Brown, Ga. 
N. Mex. Bennett, Mich. Bryson 
Andrews, Ala. Bennett, Mo. Burchill, N. Y 
Angell Bland Burdick 
Barrett Bloom Byrne 


Camp Holifieid Peterson, Fla. 
Cannon, Fla Holmes, Wash, Peterson, Ga. 
Cannon, Mo. Hope Pfeifer 
Capozzoli Philbin 
Carlson, Kans, Izac Pittenger 
Clark Jackson Ploeser 
Clason Jarman Priest vd 
Coffee Johnson, Ramspeck 
Colmer Luther A, Rankin 
Cooley Johnson, Rees, Kans. 
Cooper Lyndon B. Rivers 
ey Johnson, Okla, Robinson, Utah 
Cox Kefauver ogers, 
Cravens Kennedy Rowan 
Curley Keogh Sasscer 
D’Alesandro. Kerr Satterfield 
Davis Kilburn Scrivner 
Delaney Sikes 
Dies Kirwan Slaughter 
Domengeaux Kleberg Sparkman 
Doughton LaFollette Spence 
Drewry La: Starnes, Ala. 
Ell Lea Stewart 
Elmer Lemke Stockman 
ay Lynch Sullivan 
Fitzpatrick «McCord Sumners, Tex. 
Folger McCormack Tarver 
Forand McKenzie Thomas, Tex. 
Ford Thomason 
Fulbright McMurray Tolan 
Gathings Magnuson Torrens 
Gearhart Mansfield, Vinson, Ga. 
Gore Mont. Voorhis, Calif. 
Gran: Mansfield, Tex. Walter 
Grant, Ala. Marcan' Weaver 
Gregory Mills Weichel, Ohio 
Hagen Mott Welch 
Hare Murdock Wene 
Harris, Ark. Murphy West 
Harris, Va. Murray, Tenn. White 
Hart Newsome Whitten 
Hays Norman Whittington 
Hébert O'Brien, Mich. Wickersham 
Heffernan Outland instead 
Heidinger Pace Wright 
Hinshaw Patman Zimmerman 
Hobbs Patton 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’— 
Rowe 
NOT VOTING—75 
Allen, Ul. Gale Merrow 
Andresen, Gallagher Monroney 
August H. Gamble Morrison, La 
Baldwin,Md. Gibson Morrison, N. C 
Baldwin. N. Y, Gifford O'Connor 
Barden Green O'Neal 
Bates, Mass. Hall, O'Toole 
Bonner Edwin Arthur Phillips, 
Buckley Harless, Ariz, Price 
Bulwinkle Hartley Ra baut 
Burgin Hendricks Richards 
Busbey Johnson, Sabath 
Canfield Calvin D Sadowski 
Case Kee Scanlon 
Chenoweth Kelley Sheridan 
Dawson Klein Short 
Dilweg Knutson Simpson, Pa. 
Disney Lambertson Smith, Maine 
Engel, Mich e Somers, N. Y. 
Engie, Calif Larcade Stearns. N. H. 
Felghan LeFevre Taylor 
Fernandez Luce Thomas, N. J. 
McGehee Vorys, Ohio 
Fuller McLean Vursell 
Fulmer Manasco Whelchel, Ga. 
Furlong Merritt Winter 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Manasco against. 

Mr. Canfield for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr, LeFevre for, with Mr. Baldwin of Mary- 
land against. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. Klein 
against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Gibson against. 

Mr. Fuller for, with Mr. Merritt against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Fernandez 
against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
O'Toole against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Somers of New York against. 
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Until further notice: 


Green with Mr. Short. 
Whelchel of Georgia with Mr. Knutson. 
Bonner with Mr. Lambertson. 
Feighan with Mrs. Luce. 
Sadowski with Mr. Busbey. 
Hendricks with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Price with Mr. Gifford. 
Burgin with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Furlong with Mr. Vursell. 
Lane with Mr. Calvin D. Johnson. 
Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. 
ble. 
Bulwinkle with Mr. Chenoweth. 
Scanlon with Mr. Vorys of Ohio. 
. Barden with Mr. August H. Andresen. 
. Dilweg with Mr. Taylor. 
. Fogarty with Mr. Winter. 
. Engle of California with Mr. Case. 
O’Connor with Mr. Phillips. 
Fulmer with Mr. Stearns of New 
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Mr. Harless of Arizona with Mr. Baldwin of 
New York. 


tt KING changed his vote from yea“ 
“nay.” 5 

Mr. ROGERS of California changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. KEOGH changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. COLE of Missouri changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. PLUMLEY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, how is 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McLean] recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is recorded as 
voting “nay.” 

Mr.CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain there is an error, inasmuch as Mr. 
McLean, as I understand, is not present 
and is not in the city. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the roll call will be corrected accordingly. 

There was no objection, 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 213, noes 46. 

So the bill was passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the Sa- 
vannah River project, better known as 
the Clark Hill Dam project, carried in 
the bill we have just passed upon, was 
considered by my predecessors in Con- 
gress from the standpoint of navigation 
and flood control for many years, but no 
definite action was taken looking to a 
final solution of the problems until 1927, 
2 years after I first came to Congress, 
when the River and Harbor Act carried 
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a provision for a survey and study of 
these problems as they related to rivers 
in the southeastern United States. The 
report was to be prepared and submitted 
to Congress under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of the 
Board of Engineers. ; 

The survey and report on the Savan- 
nah River were not completed and sub- 
mitted to Congress until November 1934. 
The feasibility of flood control, naviga- 
tion, and power development by one or 
more reservoir dams above Augusta was 
recommended, the reasons therefor be- 
ing set out at considerable length and 
detail in the report. 

On August 15, 1935, the President of 
the United States addressed a communi- 
cation to the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, di- 
recting that a three-member board be 
created, consisting of one representative 
from the Board of Engineers, one from 
the National Resources Committee, and 
one from the Federal Power Commission, 
to make further study and prepare a 
report on the advisability of proceeding 
the following year with the Savannah 
River improvement by erecting a dam at 
a point approximately 21 miles above the 
city of Augusta. On February 29, 1936, 
this Board submitted its report and filed 
same with the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for consideration. In November 
following, the National Resources Com- 
mittee, in a report entitled “Comprehen- 
sive Report on the Savannah River 
Drainage Basin,” made further reference 
and suggestions relative to this proposal 
in cooperation with a report of the East- 
ern Georgia Planning Council. 

In April 1937, the Federal Power Com- 
mission submitted a report entitled 
“Power Market” showing that approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours of pri- 
mary electric current annually and 200,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of secondary 
power could be generated and fully dis- 
posed of on the local market and still not 
satisfy the demands. That is, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee and the 
Federal Power Commission, after care- 
ful study and consideration, have con- 
cluded that the industrial possibilities of 
the Savannah River Valley and adjacent 
territory are practically in their infancy 
and insist there is ample and suitable 
markets for all the power to be generated 
at this plant when completed. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a project in which 
I have been interested for approxi- 
imately 20 years, and my interest has 
been based on the grounds that the pro- 
posal was fully justified from the stand- 
point of flood control and navigation, and 
when we add to that the tremendous 
economic value of electric power to be 
furnished, coupled with the extraordi- 
nary necessity for such power, in the sec- 
tion of the country to be accommodated, 
I am convinced the proposal is not only 
justified from every standpoint but well 
commanded the favorable consideration 
just shown by the Congress. 

The record will show that surveys have 
been made by engineers of the War De- 
partment time and time again for the 
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past 15 or 20 years and without excep- 
tion favorable reports have been sub- 
mitted in each instance. In addition the 
proposal has been considered on several 
occasions by the National Resources 
Planning Board, the United States Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and representa- 
tives of the War Department, all of which 
have concluded without exception that it 
is a worthy project and well justified by 
facts and evidence submitted by the dif- 
ferent disinterested investigators. 

The initial cost will approximate $28,- 
000,000 but the undisputed evidence is 
that it will be a self-liquidating and self- 
supporting project and the Government 
will be fully repaid for all expenditures 
made, and that the added income from 
industrial developments and contribu- 
tions otherwise will add greatly to our 
national wealth and national economy. 

I am very grateful for the interest 
manifested in this project and the highly 
valued services rendered by my friend 
and neighbor, the gentleman from 
Georgia, the Honorable PAUL Brown, 
who represents the district adjoining me 
across the Savannah River since he came 
to Congress 10 years ago, including a 
number of others who have manifested a 
great deal of interest in this proposal. 
I am also grateful to members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for the 
patient and fair consideration given to 
the justifications submitted, and I am 
deeply grateful for the favorable consid- 
eration taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the development of this project. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Gatling, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 4410. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional 90 days the period during which cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed may be im- 
ported from foreign countries free of duty. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 192) to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the 
United Nations relief and rehabilitation 
organization and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. i 
The Clerk read the statement. f 
The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 192) to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the 
United Nations relief and rehabilitation or- 
ganization, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 6, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 7, and 8; and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
At the beginning of said amendment insert 
Sec. 5.”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the section number 5“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “6”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec, 7. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the following 
reservation: 

“That it is understood that the provision 
in paragraph 11 of resolution numbered 12 
adopted at the first session of the council, re- 
ferred to in section 3 of this joint resolution 
and reading “The task of rehabilitation must 
not be considered as the beginning of recon- 
struction—it is coterminous with relief”, 
contemplates that rehabilitation means and 
is confined only to such activities as are 
necessary to relief.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec, 8. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the following 
reservation: 

“That the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration shall not be au- 
thorized to enter into contracts or undertake 
or incur obligations beyond the limits of 
appropriations made under this authoriza- 
tion and by other countries and receipts from 
other sources.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

SoL BLOOM, 
LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
CHARLES A. EATON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
Tom CONNALLY, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 192) 
to enable the United States to participate 
in the work of the United Nations relief and 
rehabilitation organization, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Amendment No.1: The House bill provided 
that in expressing its approval of this joint 
resolution it is the recommendation of Con- 
gress that insofar as funds and facilities per- 
mit, any area important to the military oper- 
ations of the United Nations which is stricken 
by famine or disease may be included in the 
benefits to be made available through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Thig amendment excepts 
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from the application of this recommendation 
areas “within enemy territory and while oc- 
cupied by the enemy.” The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 2: This amendment pro- 
vides that no amendment under article VIII 
(a) of the agreement involving any new obli- 
gation for the United States shall be bind- 
ing upon the United States without approval 
by joint resolution of Congress. The House 
recedes with an amendment inserting a sec- 
tion number. 

Amendment No. 3: This amendment pro- 
vides that in adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with a reservation that 
in the case of the United States the appro- 
priate constitutional body to determine the 
amount and character and time of the con- 
tributions of the United States is the Con- 
gress of the United States. The House re- 
cedes with an amendment changing the sec- 
tion number. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment pro- 
vides that in adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the reservation 
that it is understood that the provision in 
Paragraph 11 of resolution numbered 12 
adopted at the first session of the Council, 
referred to in section 3 of the joint resolu- 
tion and reading “The task of rehabilitation 
must not be considered as the beginning of 
reconstruction—it is coterminous with relief,” 
contemplates that rehabilitation means and 
is confined to relief only. The House recedes 
with an amendment providing that the pro- 
vision in question contemplates that rehabili- 
tation means and is confined only to such 
activities as are necessary to relief, in lieu 
of “relief only”. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment pro- 
vides that in adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with a reservation that 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration shall not be authorized to 
enter into contracts or undertake or incur 
obligations beyond the limits of appropria- 
tions made therefor. The House recedes with 
an amendment to the effect that such au- 
thority shall no* extend beyond the limits 
of appropriations made under this authoriza- 
tion and by other countries and receipts from 
other sources. 

Amendment lo. 6: This amendment pro- 
vides that none of the funds appropriated in 
pursuance of the authorization shall be ex- 
pended in the promotion of any educational, 
religious, or political program in any coun- 
try in which rehabilitation is carried on. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 7: This amendment 
changes a section number; and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 8: The House bill provided 
that the authorization contained in this joint 
resolution shall expire at the conclusion of 
2 years following the termination of hostili- 
ties on all fronts unless specifically extended 
by an act of Congress. This amendment pro- 
vides that this authority shall expire on June 
80, 1946. The House recedes, 

SoL BLOOM, 

LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 

CHARLES A. EATON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]. . 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, I think there should be no diffi- 
culty in the House adopting the confer- 
ence report on this U. N. R. R. A. resolu- 
tion. The only changes that have been 
made in the resolution will serve to sat- 
isfy rather than displease those who 
were not in favor of the resolution be- 
fore. I do not believe that in any sub- 
stantial respect there has been any 
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change made except to make clearer the 
meaning of Congress with reference to 
our participation therein. 

The Senate adopted several amend- 
ments, none of which materially changed 
the resolution as it passed the House, but 
they were limitations which were de- 
signed to clarify, somewhat, and to check 
upon the power of U. N. R. R. A. insofar 
as our participation in it is concerned. 
I think the amendments do not change 
its meaning. I think the resolution as it 
passed the House has not been ma- 
terially changed, or in fact changed at 
all insofar as its intent is concerned, by 
the Senate amendments that have been 
agreed to by the conferees. 

Amendment No. 1, which was adopted 
by the Senate, was with reference to an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. The 
amendment as we passed it said: 

That in expressing its approval of this 
joint resolution it is the recommendation of 
Congress that, insofar as funds and facilities 
permit, any area important to the military 
operations of the United Nations which is 
stricken by famine or disease may be in- 
cluded in benefits to be made available 
through the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


The Senate amendment left that 
amendment intact except it added this 
limitation: 


Except within enemy territory and while 
occupied by the enemy. 


In other words, U. N. R. R. A. cannot 
operate in any country while it is occu- 
pied by the enemy, and while our mili- 
tary forces are there. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me that the Senate amend- 
ment, while it can in no way interfere 
with my amendment, seems to be unnec- 
essary? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I think 
so. I think the meaning of the amend- 
ment as it passed the House is clearly 
expressed. I think the Senate amend- 
ment is surplusage, but to satisfy the 
cee we agreed. I see no objection’ 
Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman pro- 
pose to discuss the amendment that 
limits rehabilitation and reconstruction? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; that 
is one of the amendments that will be 
reached in just a moment. 

Amendment No. 2 was a new amend- 
ment placed by the Senate, which says 
“that no amendment under article VIII 
(a) of the agreement involving any new 
obligation for the United States shall be 
binding upon the United States without 
approval by joint resolution of Congress.” 
The language of the resolution as it 
passed the House referred to “constitu- 
tional authorities” rather than by Con- 
gress. We placed that in there in lan- 
guage which I think anyone could under- 
stand. That limitation was already ap- 
plied. We said “constitutional authori- 
ties.” Everyone familiar with our Gov- 
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ernment knows that the constitutional 
authority of the United States is vested 
in the Congress of the United States, but 
we had no objection to the resolution 
specifically naming the Congress. So 
that amendment was accepted with the 
understanding that the amendment, in- 
stead of being a subsection, should be a 
different numbered section. That is the 
only change made with reference to that. 

Amendment No. 3 was a Senate amend- 
ment which reads: 

In adopting this joint resolution the Con- 
gress does so with a reservation that in the 
case of the United States the appropriate 
constitutional body to determine the amount 
and character and time of the contributions 
of the United States is the Congress of the 
United States. 


What I have said with reference to the 
preceding amendment applies to this one 
also. 

Mr. REED of New Lork. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. In the Senate 
there was some discussion in regard to 
the use of these funds for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
one of the amendments I will reach in 
a moment, if my time permits. 

The next amendment is amendment 
No. 4, in which the Senate said in sec- 
tion 6: 

In adopting this joint resolution the Con- 
gress does so with the reservation that it is 
understood that the provision in paragraph 
11 of resolution No. 12 adopted at the 
first session of the Council, referred to in 
section 3 of the joint resolution and reading 
“The task of rehabilitation must not be con- 
sidered as the beginning of reconstruction— 
it is coterminous with relief,” contemplates 
that rehabilitation means and is confined to 
relief only. 


The language of this amendment does 
not in the slightest degree change the 
meaning of the resolution as it passed 
the House, but merely reemphasizes that 
the funds and activities of U. N. R. R. A. 
are to be used for relief, and the only 
rehabilitation involved would be that 
confined to relief only. This is what 
U. N. R. R. A. proposes to do and the 
resolution in no respect changes the pro- 
posed and declared intention of U. N. R. 
R. A. in its Atlantic City meeting. 

Mr. BLOOM. And it further states, 
“that such activities as are necessary to 
relief.” 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 
That is all there is to it. “Only such 
activities.” That means just what it 
says, that this is not a rehabilitation 
measure. We are not going to rehabili- 
tate Europe. These funds are to be used 
for relief in the distressed areas for tem- 
porary relief, and anything else that is 
so spent must grow out of relief. There 
is no permanent rehabilitation as such. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. With refer- 
ence to rehabilitation, just what is that 
limited to? Is that understood as we 
use the term in rehabilitation of injured 
human beings? 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. It would 
be primarily with reference to human 
beings. That is, food, medicine, cloth- 
ing; and it might be for a temporary 
shelter where they had to be taken care 
of. 

Mr. REED of New York. Would it in- 
clude rehabilitation as we know it? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No; it 
does not. The only rehabilitation would 
be that incident and necessary in admin- 
istering relief to those in stricken areas. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. To be a little more spe- 
cific, does this mean that any recon- 
struction can be made at the expense of 
this $1,350,000,000? 

Mr, LUTHER A, JOHNSON. No. 

Mr. FISH. No reconstruction at all? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. No. 
Relief only, or expense incidental to 
granting relief. No reconstruction. 

Mr. FISH. That means there can be 
no building of factories? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Oh, no. 
That is absolutely clear both in the reso- 
lution and also in the meeting at Atlan- 
tic City, which set forth this meaning. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. It may be 
perfectly clear, but I would like to have 
the record show whether this is so broad 
that it would require the shipment of 
farm machinery and things of that kind 
for the rehabilitation of the farms. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Well, it 
might include some small amount of 
farm machinery, but in limited quanti- 
ties only. U. N. R. R. A. is designed to 
help these people help themselves, and 
funds will be used to supply and equip 
them with farm implements, but only in 
such small quantities as might be neces- 
sary for a temporary emergency, and 
such quantities will be infinitesimally 
small. 

Mr. REED of New York. Then there 
155 been some talk and plans along that 
line. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes; 
there has been some talk, and speeches 
made in the House that are erroneous 
and not based upon facts. I think there 
has been a misunderstanding about the 
question of farm machinery, because 
there was a speech made by one Member 
a short time back, in which he talked 
about our already having spent and con- 
tracted for large sums for farm ma- 
chinery under U. N. R. R. A. The truth 
is there have been no commitments, no 
allocations made. There has been noth- 
ing done with reference to that. I can 
give the gentleman the facts fully about 
that. 

Mr. REED of New York. I think they 
should be in the RECORD. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I will be 
glad to do that. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Catvin D. Jounson] recently 
made a statement in which he said that 
already there had been allocated to cer-. 
tain countries 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. If the 
gentleman will permit, I have a photo- 
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static copy, a complete record, which I 
intend to present concerning my state- 
ments as soon as I am given time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. On which 
subject? 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Farm 
machinery. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have 
here a letter from Mr. Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
of this date in which he states that there 
has been no allocation to U. N. R. R. A. 
with reference to any farm machinery. 
The War Production Board does this; it 
plans ahead with reference to the allo- 
cation of steel for the ensuing year and 
there was an allocation made which 
might be used if called upon. Nothing 
has been done so far, but it could be used 
with reference to farm machinery abroad 
if it became necessary so to do. That 
amounted to about 30,000 tons of steel to 
cover the period from July 1, 1944, to 
June 30, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Texas 8 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That 
30,000 tons of steel would be used by the 
countries that wanted to buy machinery 
for cash, that is, foreign countries. It 
also would include any supplies that 
might be sent to our armed forces in the 
occupied countries if that occasion 
should arise. It would also include any 
demands that should come from U. N. 
R. R. A. That allocation to foreign 
countries represents less than 2 percent 
of the allocation for the same period for 
steel for farm implements to be used in 
the United States; in other words the 
War Production Board has already al- 
located 1,799,573 tons of steel for the 
production of farm machinery for Amer- 
ican farmers for the period from July 1, 
1944, to July 1, 1945, and if, therefore, 
this 30,000 tons which has been only ten- 
tatively allocated for abroad should be 
used it would be less than 2 percent— 
about 1½ percenf—of that allocation, 
but none of it may be used. It is simply 
planning ahead if the occasion should 
arise. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Can the gentleman give 
the House and the farmers of the Na- 
tion the assurance that as long as they 
are in such crying need for farm ma- 
chinery no greater allotment than this 
30,000 tons will be made to foreign na- 
tions? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I may 
say to the gentleman from Georgia that 
I am in thorough sympathy with his 
position because I have a farming dis- 
trict myself and I know the shortage and 
the great need of farm implements at 
this time. I have gone into this ques- 
tion very thoroughly with Mr. Nelson 
and Mr. Crowley. I believe the gentle- 
man need have no fear but what that is 
the maximum amount that will be al- 
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located for the next year; and it may not 


be used. The reason I say that is be- 


cause U. N. R. R. A. will not use any- 
thing until an occupied country has been 
evacuated by the military. When that 
time comes demands for steel will grow 
less for military needs in this country, 
and there will be plenty of steel for farm 
implements everywhere when the fight- 
ing stops. 

Mr. PACE. On the basis of confer- 
ences the gentleman has had he gives us 
the assurance that this 30,000 tons is the 
maximum? 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. That is 
the assurance given us as to the year 
July 1, 1944, to July 1, 1945. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If I understand cor- 
rectly, this farm machinery is of the type 
that could also be used here. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. And, first, U. N. R. R. A. 
must come before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. The Committee on Appro- 
priations must approve the appropria- 
tion. There is no pending commitment 
made until that time, but the steel is 
ready. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The reso- 
lution we are now considering is an au- 
thorization measure; and when it be- 
comes the law, Congress will then ap- 
propriate funds for participation in 
U. N. R. R. A., and until Congress ap- 
propriates the money U. N. R. R. A. will 
make no contracts or commitments for 
the expenditure of money which is to be 
secured from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. What has the gentleman 
to say as to the definite statement that 
has been made in responsible circles that 
orders have already been placed for so 
many yards of cloth or woolens to be 
made from foreign wools? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. There is no commit- 
ment made by U. N. R. R. A. There has 
been no money spent by U. N. R. R. A. in 
any way, shape, or form up to the pres- 
ent time. That is positive. U. N. R. R. A. 
has not spent one penny of the money 
they are supposed to get under this au- 
thorization, and they have not made any 
commitments. 

Mr. CASE. I may say that Dean 
Ackerman, who is secretary of the Wool 
Association, has made that positive state- 
ment. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is in error. Iwish 
the gentleman from Texas would read 
the letter from Mr. Donald Nelson so we 
can get that clear. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This re- 
lates to steel. I will read the letter if 
the gentleman wishes, but I was trying 
to save time. I will read it anyway. It 
reads as follows: à 
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War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1944. 
Mr. SoL BLOOM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Broom: This will refer to your 
inquiry concerning the recent allocation 
made by the War Production Board to the 
Foreign Economic Administration of 30,000 
tons of carbon steel to meet a portion of 
the farm machinery requirements of the 
liberated areas. 

understand that in the course of making 
this allocation we came to refer to it as a 
U. N. R. R. A. program and I would like to 
make clear to you just what we had in mind 
in using this phrase. 

As you can well appreciate, the War Pro- 
duction Board must, if it is adequately to 
meet the essential demands placed upon it, 
plan a long way in advance the production 
of such complicated items as farm equip- 
ment and machinery. In establishing re- 
cently a farm-machinery program for the 
coming fiscal year, we found that no provi- 
sion whatsoever had been made for the needs 
of the liberated areas, en during the initial 
period of military responsibility. Although 
the U. N. R. R. A. had not submitted any 
such requirements to us, it seemed clear. that 
they might later on develop in considerable 
proportions. Accordingly, we arranged to 
allocate to F. E. A. for this purpose some 
30,000 tons of steel, this being an amount 
which we could make available during the 
farm-machinery pr year starting on 
July 1, 1944, without interfering with essen- 
tial programs. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the phrase 
U. N. R. R. A. program” was a misnomer, 
since no farm- machinery program was or 
has yet been submitted to us by U. N. R. R. A. 
I hope this will clarify the matter for you, 
but if you wish further details, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
DonaLp M. NELSON, 


While I am discussing farm machin- 
ery, I want to read a letter of this date 
to me from Leo T. Crowley, Administrator 
of Foreign Economic Administration, 
which is as follows: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1944. 
Hon. LUTHER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: You have in- 
quired as to the production of farm ma- 
chinery in the current year particularly in 
comparison with the years preceding the war, 

The current farm-machinery-program year 
ends on June 30, 1944, and it is now esti- 
mated that the production of farm machin- 
ery for this year will be something in excess 
of $500,000,000. This means that production 
of farm machinery in the current year is at a 
level as high as that of any year immediately 
preceding the war. Current farm-machinery 
production, in fact, is substantially higher 
than production in the pre-war years with 
the possible exception of 1937 when about 
$514,000,000 of farm machinery was produced 
domestically. 

Notwithstanding the high level of current 
farm-machinery production there have been 
domestic shortages of certain types of farm 
machinery. These shortages are accounted 
for to a considerable extent by the increased 
need for mechanization resulting both from 
shortages of manpower and from the in- 
creased production of food. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lro T. CROWLEY. 
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With reference to the inquiry in re- 
gard to cloth I will say that no commit- 
ments whatever have been made by 
U.N. R. R. A. Until an appropriation is 
made by Congress and the funds are au- 
thorized to be spent there will be no 
vdligation, no commitments of any kind 
for any material whatever. We are as- 
sured of that. 

Mr. CASE. But according to what 
Jesse Jones, of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and others at this 
meeting said, whereas we have some 900,- 
000,000 pounds of wool in this country, a 
great portion of which has come from 
abroad and which we bought up to keep 
out of the hands of the enemy, that all 
attempts to get U. N. R. R. A. to agree 
that when they place orders they will 
use this wool have been refused, yet at 
the same time orders have been placed 
for some 8,000,000 pounds of wool else- 
where. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Some 
tentative plans may have been drawn 
up, but I feel sure there has been no 
contract made and no commitments 
made. 

Mr. CASE, There may have been 
some secret understanding. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I might say to my 
colleague from Texas that it is my under- 
standing that the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury the first of this month 
asked for bids or commitments for some- 
thing over 4,000,000 yards of part-wool 
textiles on behalf of U. N. R. R. A. 

I am advised that the specifications 
require only 26 percent of new wool of 
58’s grade or lower; 30-percent reused 
wool or shoddy; and 50 percent cotton or 
rayon. 

Furthermore, during January and 
February of this year U. N. R. R. A. asked 
for bids on about 8,000,000 additional 
yards of part-wool fabrics, which makes 
12,000,000 yards over a period of 3 
months, or at the rate of 50,000,000 yards 
A year. As may be seen the quality of 
goods being ordered is of the lowest 
grade. The clothing made from these 
goods will be unhealthful and generally 
unsatisfactory and with the American 
trade-mark will give us a bad name all 
over the world. We have a tremendous 
surplus of wool in this country. With 
the new clip coming on it is estimated 
that the United States will own over 
1,500,000,000 pounds of wool. By just a 
little increase in the cost of garments the 
U. N. R. R. A. could use some of our sur- 
plus wool and at the same time get a 
fabric that will wear 50 percent longer 
and give us good instead of bad 
advertising. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The gen- 
tleman’s understanding that the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury has 
asked for bids for cloth for U. N. R. R. A. 
is not correct. The Treasury has not 
asked for bids for cloth for U. N. R. R. A., 
s0 I am informed. The Treasury, I un- 
derstand, has asked for bids for some 
cloth within the general Army require- 
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ment for use in the liberated areas dur- 
ing the period of military responsibility, 
and it will be distributed under the di- 
rection of the commanding generals, 
U. N. R. R. A. will not operate in any of 
the countries until after the evacuation 
of the military authorities, and 
U. N. R. R. A. at this time has not made 
any commitments or attempted to buy 
cloth or any other commodities, so I 
am reliably informed by the authorities 
of that organization. And the statement 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] about wool is incorrect, in- 
Sof ar as U. N. R. R. A. is concerned. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. My understanding is 
that the United States has not put any 
money in U. N. R. R. A. at all. Is that 
right? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not a 
cent. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There has not been 
any appropriation by the United States, 
~ some other nations have put money 
n. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
know what other countries may have 
contributed to U. N. R. R. A. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It might be possible 
that some of the money that has been 


put in by other nations might have been 


used to place orders for some of these 
things. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That may 
be true; there may have been some other 
funds from other countries, of this I am 
not advised, but we are not concerned 
with funds coming from other countries. 
We are concerned only with what comes 
from our own country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. EATON, Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cavin D. Jonnson]; and I want to 
say that the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers], a member of the 
committee, asked for time but very cour- 
teously allowed the gentleman from Ili- 
nois to proceed first, 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 3 I disclosed to the 
Congress the farm machinery program 
of the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration and charged 
that it was the intention of the crystal 
gazers heading that organization to send 
hundreds of thousands of pieces of farm 
machinery to Europe, although every 
item demanded was needed by American 
farmers. At that time I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of approxi- 
mately one-half million pieces of farm 
equipment which these world planners 
had marked for export to 15 nations— 
every one of which is now wholly or in 
part occupied by the Axis. 

I disclosed that their program called 
for 30,000 tractors to be sent to all parts 
of Europe where, in many instances, the 
intended recipient had never seen one; 
30,000 plows were to be scattered all over 
Europe and paid for with American dol- 
lars; 30,000 separators; 50,000 mowers; 
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17,000 reapers; 22,900 horse-drawn hay 
rakes; 40,000 harrows and harrow sec- 
tions; and 12,000 binders—every item of 
which Members of Congress have en- 
deavored to obtain for needy American 
farmers, 

Thirty thousand pieces of machinery 
were to be sent to the Netherlands, 15,000 
pieces of equipment to Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, 14,000 to Czechoslovakia, 21,000 
to Denmark, 212,000 to France, 8,900 to 
Greece, 12,000 to Norway, 115,000 to Po- 
land, 36,000 to Yugoslavia, 20,000 to the 
Baltic states, and 10,000 to Italy. In ad- 
dition they had listed 13,000 tons of spare 
parts to repair machinery in Europe al- 
though our American farmers are using 
baling wire to hold their equipment to- 
gether. 

I further stated that despite the criti- 
cal shortage of farm machinery in this 
country that these Utopian dreamers 
were demanding delivery of portions of 
this machinery by August 1, 1944. 

Subsequent to my charges, Mr. Leo 
Crowley, Director of Lend-Lease and 
head of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and stated: 

I am surprised that there is a list made 
available at all, because I imagine that what 
has appeared is merely this, that those people 
are just listing items that might be helpful 
for these people to help themselves. 


Mr. Crowley further stated: 

I read this Congressman's statement but I 
did not think it had anything in it of what 
we are doing. 


On March 22, in a statement ad- 
dressed to Congressman Sol Bron, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Crowley further disclaimed 
any knowledge of an U. N. R. R. A. pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, such statements appear 
to be a clear-cut case in which the right 
hand knoweth not what the left hand 
doeth. 

It appears, Mr. Speaker, that through 
an oversight, Mr. Crowley’s member on 
the Foreign Machinery and Equipment 
Division Requirements Committee, Mr. 
H. Swanburg, has neglected to keep Mr. 
Crowley informed as to what was hap- 
pening in his own agency. It is very ap- 
parent from Mr. Crowley’s statement that 
Mr. Swanburg neglected to notify him 
that a meeting was held by the Division 
Requirements Committee, under date of 
January 22, 1944. He further neglected 
to inform him that under decision No. 8, 
which was unanimously approved by the 
committee, farm machinery was to be 
built for U. N. R. R. A. He neglected to 
inform him that this machinery was to 
be built from a 15,000 -ton allotment made 
to O. F. R. R. A. for the first quarter of 
1944. He further neglected to inform 
him that it was the decision of the com- 
mittee to stock-pile this machinery, if 
necessary, because of the shortage of 
crating materials, 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to 
embarrass any one in this matter. My 
desire is to save this machinery for Amer- 
ican farms and American farmers. Al- 
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though the fathers of this program have 
denied its paternity, it was prepared by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, United States Department of 
Agriculture, for Liberated Areas Branch, 
Bureau of Areas, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, as is attested by the photo- 
static copy which I submit for the REC- 
orD. I also submit for the RECORD a copy 
of the official order placing this program 
into operation, and charge that manu- 
facturers were called before the com- 
mittee and inquiry was made as to what 
portion of this machinery they could 
produce. 

I also charge that certain portions of 
this machinery are being produced at 
the present time. It is my hope that this 
machinery, since this exposure, will be 
diverted into regular American channels. 

The material I submit for the Recorp 
contains the date upon which the com- 
mittee met, it contains their decision, and 
its number. It contains a list of ma- 
chinery that was slated for delivery by 
August 1 and the program determina- 
tion number by which the steel was al- 
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lotted O. F. R. R. A., and the order that 
stated it should be used for U. N. R. R. A. 
It also contains a list of 7,500 tractors 
that were to be taken from an allotment 
to War Foods Administration to supple- 
ment this program. 

From the statements of Mr. Crowley 
and of various other officials of Govern- 
ment, namely, Mr. Cox, attorney for 
F. E. A., and Mr. Acheson, Assistant Di- 
rector of U. N. R. R. A., it is apparent 
that the administration is rapidly getting 
out from under this farm machinery pro- 
gram. I feel that my mission has been 
accomplished. 

I shall, however, Mr. Speaker, continue 
to oppose this program and try to pre- 
vent its adoption until safeguards pro- 
tecting the American public are adopted, 
for, as it is now constituted, these globe- 
girdling globats can spread our wealth 
wails lush green carpet over the entire 


I submit my proof. 

At the bottom of this photostat which 
I hold in my hand, and which I submit 
as proof that there was a definite U. N. 
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R. R. A. program that had been placed 
in operation, appears this statement: 


Total number of machines equals the num- 
ber agreed upon by the Combined Supply 
Committee. Does not include items not 
Classified as farm machinery by W. P. B. One 
part of this machinery, at the most corre 
sponding to 30,000 tons of steel, may be 
delivered from the 1944 United States pro- 
duction, Another part may be delivered 
from Canadian and British factories. The 
size of these countries’ contribution is to be 
determined by the Combined Production and 
Resources Board. The major part of the ma- 
chinery is to be scheduled for production by 
United States manufacturers during the first 
part of the 1945 production year—July 1, 
1944-June 30, 1945. This machinery will be 
needed in Europe in the fall of 1944 and early 
spring of 1945. 

The total tonnage of machinery listed is 
about 186,000 tons, including approximately 
100,000 tons of carbon steel. 

Prepared by Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, for Liberated Areas Branch, Bureau 
of Areas, Foreign Economic Administration, 


The order that placed this én 
in effect reads thus: 


Agricultural machinery rehabilitation requirements for European countries: 


{Number of machines and tons of spare parts 


Extra shares, 
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Mr. Speaker, I also submit for the REC- 
orp a copy of the order that placed this 
program into effect. This copy contains 
a list of machinery to be delivered by 
August 1 and is self-explanatory. It also 
contains the directives and order num- 
bers and I contend it proves my state- 
ment completely. It refutes the conten- 
tion of Mr. Crowley and various other 
persons that no U. N. R. R. A. farm ma- 
chinery program existed, and nails to the 
cross various and sundry statements 
made on this floor to that effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit as evi- 
dence a copy of the order which reads as 
follows: 

To program implementation officer, War Pro- 
duction Board. 

From Farm Machinery and Equipment Divi- 
sion Requirements Committee. 

Subject: Divisional Requirements Decision 
No. 8, U. N. R. R. A. program, to be built in 
the third quarter of 1944 from a 15,000- 
ton first-quarter steel allotment to O. F. 
R. R. O. 

I. This decision relates to an application 
from the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Organizations to have built for the 
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United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, certain items of farm ma- 


chinery and equipment and repair parts 


therefor, to be exported to liberated Euro- 
pean countries for farm use. This program 
is hereinafter referred to as the U. N. R. R. A. 
program. The subject program was approved 
unanimously at the Divisional Requirements 
Committee meeting held January 22, 1944. 

The U. N. R. R. A. program, described in 
detail, hereinafter, provides for delivery of 
the products during the third quarter of 
1944 or prior thereto, 11 possible. It further 
provides that the allotments of controlled 
materials to producers shall be made from 
the allotment of 15,000 tons of carbon steel 
and complementary quantities of other con- 
trolled materials made to O. F. R. R. O. by 
the W. P. B. Requirements Committee by 
Program Determination No. 494, for the first 
quarter of 1944. 

II. An allotment of 15,000 tons of steel to 
O. F. R. R. O. in the fourth quarter has not 
yet been implemented. The allocation was 
combined with the War Food Administration 
program subject to later adjustment de- 
pending upon U. N. R. R. A.’s needs. The 
implementation of this portion of the reha- 
bilitation pregram has been presented to the 
Program Bureau for reccmmendation and de- 
cision. 


III. Controlled materials required first quarter, 1944 


Code 450 | Code 471 | Code 813 Total 
Carbon en (tons) 2001-2061 6, 801 4, 356 1, 529 12, 685 
Alloy steel (tons) 2501-2561. 123 1, 533 73 1,729 
Copper (pounds) 3011. 3, O41 27, 151 3, 930. 34, 122 
Copper (pounds) 3021.. 5,617 1, 4, 677 11, 823 
Copper (pounds) 3041 6, 472 9, 124 16, 255 
Copper (pounds) 3051-71. 26 8, 018 1, 209 9, 343 
Copper (pounds) 3101 19 5. 902 1.080 7,001 
Copper (pounds) 3201-3211 12, 090 14, 102 25, 923 52,115 
Aluminum 5 4021-4151.. 1 il 17 
Aluminum (pounds) 4202-4218 340 1, 220 77 1. 637 
rr, AS A aß EN A TETA 20 20 
Aluminum (pounds) 4351-4601... a 9 7 16 


III. Statement of approved production schedule of farm machinery and equipment for U. N. 
R. R. A. for delivery in the third and fourth quarters of 1944, or prior thereto, if possible 


Equipment waits | date” 
TILLAGE AND PLANTING EQUIPMENT 

Grin Arii, 8-7- d ave Veneabaphsnasekassnecseneras 150 Aug. 1 
Grain drill, plain, 14: run and under “ee 2,175 Do. 
Plow, moldboard, horse walking, steel bottom.. au 2, 000 Do. 
Plow, moldboard, tractor-drawn, 2-bottom_... 5 3, 225 Do. 
Plow, moldboard, tractor-drawn, 3-bottom_. S 1,675 Do. 
Tway disk plow. „ 900 Do. 
1-way disk plow, seeding attachments for 1-way plo 900 Do. 
79_.. Harrow section, spring tooth 5, 900 Do, 
80e. Harrow, disk 1,000 Do. 
80d Harrow, disk—ta: 1, 000 Do. 
90. Field cultivator... 1, 200 Do. 
90. D2 aT ae Ne ET ad c 700 Do. 
104... Tractors, wheel, all- purpose under 30 belt horsepower. a 13, 300 Do. 
195........| Tractors, wheel, all purpose over 30 belt horsepower... ae 12, 200 Do. 
ee r ts tee SE Beane 1, 425 Do. 

HARVESTING AND MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

11¹ Sprayers, 4,000 | Dec. 30 
Binder, ground-driv 2.250 Do. 
Mower, ground- drive. 4, 700 Do. 
I ey gee a Len eee 2, 000 Do. 
149........| Rakes, combination, side delivery and tedder._.-............-...---..-.----.---- 1, 700 Do. 


— As indicated in par. I (a), the tractors will be supplied from the production under the War Food Administration 


IV. Controlled materials required jor first and subsequent quarters of 1944 


Code 450 | Code 451 | Code 813 Total 

Carbon steel (tons), 2001-2061. ioeie ienien 5, 339 8,175 1, 360 9, 874 
Alloy steel (tons), 2501-2561.. 97 2¹ 65 185 
Copper (pounds), 3011 2,387 4,527 3, 496 10, 410 
Copper (pounds), 3021. 4,932 304 4, 160 9, 396 
pper (pounds), 3041... 5, 081 574 8, 116 13, 771 
Copper (pounds), 3071. 20 454 1. 150 , 630 
Copper 83 3101 15 582 960 1, 557 
Copper (pounds), 3201-3211 9, 491 1,798 23, 058 34, 347 
luminum 3 402141214 0 10 15 
Aluminum (pounds), 4202-4218 267 10 69 345 
Aluminum — 4251-4301-4311. 0 0 18 18 
Aluminum (pounds), 4351—4361-4601. 0 1 6 7 
Aluminum (pounds), 4401-411 = 0 15 0 15 


a 
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IV. Statement of approved production sched- 
ule of farm machinery and equipment for 
U. N. R. R. A. for delivery in the third quar- 
ter of 1944 or prior thereto if possible. 


Bh Description Units 
. Grain drills, plain, over Iærun .. 2, 148 
SN 2-bottom, 12-inch, tractor-drawn plows..| 4, 697 

-| 3-bottom, 12-inch, tractor-drawn plows__| 2, 025 


8882 


4-hottom, 12-inch, tractor- drawn plows..| 300 
2. bottom, 12-inch, tractor mounted 478 


plows. 

63a One tay disk plows, 5 feet and under 8 250 
eet. 

63b.....| One-way disk plows, 8 feet and over“ 250 

— 9 harrow sections, tractor- | 6,830 

rawn. 

r, ee 8 barrows, tractor- drawn. 2, 448 

80d. Disk harrows, single and tandem, 6 feet 387 
and under. 

80. Disk harrows, single and tandem, over | 2, 000 
6 feet and under 11 feet. 

96_...-.| Field cultivators, spring tooth, 7 feet | 1,076 
and under, 

968. e cultivators, spring tooth, over 7 230 
feet. 

96b.....| Field cultivators, stiff tooth, 7 feet and | 1,612 
under. 

960 Field cultivators, stiff tooth, over 7 420 
eet. 

194. —— Tractors, under 30 horse power 

195.22. Tractors, over 30 horsepower... 


Repair parts (total tons of stech)——— 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing is the actual 
record. It is taken from the files of the 
departments who have denied its very 
existence. 


I have listened to the statements 
made by the gentlemen of the committee 
that such procedure will not continue, 
and I sincerely hope they are right. I 
ask the Congress to join with me in op- 
posing this measure and serve notice that 
I will not, as an individual, approve such 
programs for these crystal-gazing Pied 
Pipers who lead us onward toward bank- 
ruptey. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in answer to what the gentle- 
man has just stated, I want to call your 
attention to a statement that was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp yesterday 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom], chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which sets forth fully 
and in detail a letter with accompanying 
statement from Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, found on page A1527. This 
goes thoroughly into the question, 

I will just read the first paragraph: 


1. No farm machinery has yet been pro- 
cured for U. N. R. R. A. and no United States 
funds will be used for that purpose until 
money is appropriated for U. N. R. R. A. by 
the Congress. 

2. The so-called U. N. R. R. A. program 
for which the War Production Board made an 
allocation to F. E. A. of 30,000 tons of steel 
is a misnomer, This allocation, when put 
into production, is primarily intended to 
meet the farm-machinery requirements of 
the liberated areas during the period of mili- 
tary responsibility, when the equipment will 
be distributed under the authority of the- 
theater commander. 


This bears out what I have said that 
that amount will be used only for three 
different purposes, if foreign countries 
should buy or have the money to buy, or 
the areas under military domination 
should require it, or U. N. R. R. A. should 
have need of it. 
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Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. POAGE. I understand that no 
commitments have been made and I be- 
lieve the House understands that, but do 
we also understand that the gentleman 
and his committee understand at least 
from those in authority and who will 
have the disposition of this matter that 
it will be a breach of faith on their part 
as to what they have told you if they 
authorize the use of more than 30,000 
tons of steel during the next year for 
the manufacture of farm machinery to 
be shipped or sold to U. N. R. R. A.? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That is 
our understanding, and I may say the 
Appropriations Committee can safeguard 
that when they go to appropriating the 
money. They may make any limitations 
they desire. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I believe 
the statement of Mr. Crowley and the 
statement I made agree in this, that the 
fathers of this particular legislation are 
denying its paternity in the very fact 
this letter has come through. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. There 
is no question about the statement. It 
was labeled for U. N. R. R. A. and it 
was not so intended for U. N. R. R. A. It 
was 30,000 tons for military areas and 
U. N. R. R. A., only if they used any. The 
chances are there will be none used by 
U. N. R. R. A. in the coming year be- 
cause it looks now as if it will be some 
time before we get into those countries 
and U. N. R. R. A. cannot begin to op- 
erate until our military authorities 
evacuate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether I can shed any further 
light after my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNson] has spoken. 
My understanding from the testimony we 
have had is that we have a certain amount 
of steel production in the country. We 
plan and program that steel production. 
We allocate it to the various essential 
uses. It is necessary to plan in advance 
to give this 30,000 tons of steel either to 
lend-lease or U. N. R. R. A., either one or 
the other, depending upon whether the 
military still occupies the territory. 
There is no commitment, there is noth- 
ing binding, there is no procurement, 
there is no obligation until there is an 
appropriation agreed to by Congress, and 
there cannot be. There is no money in 
U. N. R. R. A. for the appropriation, 

Another question arose as to whether 
the Lend-Lease Administration might be 
buying this equipment and turning it 
over to U. N. R. R. A. We were given to 
understand very definitely and very 
clearly by Mr. Crowley and by Mr. Cox 
that no such thing had been done; that no 


I yield to 
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business has been done by U. N. R. R. A. 
up to the present time, and will not be 
until Congress has acted. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. è 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Would the 
gentleman be interested in obtaining the 
names of manufacturers that were called 
in and asked how much U. N. R. R. A, 
machinery they could produce in addi- 
tion to the regular allotment of American 
machinery? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That does not disprove 
my point unless there is an obligation 
and a definite order—of course, they call 
in manufacturers, otherwise how could 
they find out what the potentialities of 
theplants are? Possibly they want to in- 
crease their production. That does not 
mean to say there is any order binding on 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the testimony before us on 
lend-lease it was stated that in Australia 
today men are diverted from certain 
work and, reading between the lines, I 
can see that they were diverted from the 
Army, many thousands of them, to raise 
agricultural products, If that is true at 
the present time, you can imagine what 
will happen when they are asked to raise 
agricultural products for U. N. R. R. A. 

The House knows, Mr. Speaker, that I 
voted against U. N. R. R. A. in commit - 
tee, although it was stated repeatedly 
that the bill came out reported unani- 
mously. I appeared before the Rules 
Committee against it, not that I did not 
want to cooperate and help other nations 
that are starving, for that is only decent. 
After all, it is rather to our self-interest 
to do that. But today relief and even 
reconstruction are being administered 
and administered well by the military, 
who know what pestilence and famine 
mean. They know how to administer re- 
lief wisely. 

The military will never for one in- 
stant give away a military secret. To- 
day there are many persons in U. N. 
R. R. A. who have never had any ex- 
perience in any foreign country and 
know nothing about international re- 
lations. Think of the possibilities of 
what could happen in the way of giving 
information to the enemy. 

I would like to have the House think 
for a minute just what the grocery bill 
will be that this country will pay under 
U. N. R. R. A., the military, lend-lease, 
and the bill that has already come out 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee and 
passed the Senate, to feed the starving 


and hungry of many nations. We are. 


going to have quadruple groups admin- 
istering relief. 

Under U. N. R. R. A., no relief agency 
can operate without the permission of 
U. N. R. R. A. The International Red 
Cross even cannot function without their 
permission. 

I pointed out in the House when the 
bill came up that the military should 
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continue to administer relief and then 
turn it over to the Red Cross, to per- 
sons who are used to handling relief, 
persons who want every religion to have 
its chance and the people to have the 
sort of education they want. The Red 
Cross administers impartially. 

Mr. Speaker, the House remembers 
that I cffered an amendment that would 
prohibit the use of funds for the control 
of education or religion. That would be 
the thing that should be done under the 
Atlantic Charter, and the way things 
are done in our own country. It failed. 
Senator WII IIS, of Indiana, secured the 
adoption of a somewhat similar amend- 
ment to the bill when it passed the Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately that was thrown out 
in conference. Many of you have read 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the proceed- 
ings of yesterday in the Senate, and all 
through it the debate is upon this very 
amendment by Senator WILLIS as to con- 
trol of religion and education. If they 
do not intend to try to control religion 
and education, why did they refuse to 
put it in? Senator after Senator said 
there is nothing in U. N. R. R. A. that 
provides for control of religion or educa- 
tion, and yet, if that were true, why did 
they not accept that amendment? The 
Senate accepted it once. What is the 
mysterious something that prevents it? 
Senator CONNALLY states, if you will refer 
to page 2803, that it could be done in the 
Appropriations Committee. I am aw- 
fully tired of having the Appropriations 
Committee legislate for the House. Why 
does not the House legislate for itself? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Did I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senate said 
this fund would not be used for control 
of education or religion in foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is correct. 

Mr. REED of New York. Is the gen- 
tlewoman aware that a survey is being 
made to see how many refugee students 
can be taken by the universities of this 
country that will be financed by U. N. 
R. R. A.? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is correct. At the present time I un- 
derstand that U. N. R. R. A. is operating 
by means of the War Refugee Board. 
U. N. R. R. A. has already taken a good 
many of our doctors that we need so 
much for the care of ourmen. There is 
and will be a greater shortage in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of many doctors, 

Mr. REED of New York. In many of 
our universities we educated Japanese, 
who have been fighting and killing our 
boys ever since. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is true. I repeatedly warned the House 
when the neutrality legislation was un- 
der consideration, and I warned against 
cash-and-carry, that Japan would do 
the very thing she did, get our scrap iron 
and get our war commodities very likely 
to use against us. There are many boys 
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from my own district that were killed in 
the South Pacific and at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentlewoman 
mean to state that she understands that 
some of this money is going to be used to 
bring boys from foreign countries over 
here and educate them? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is my understanding of the plan. 

I called up two persons in the State 
Department and spoke about my amend- 
ment, and said I would like to put it in, 
and I was asked not to, because we might 
want to reeducate the people, we might 
want to give them a different form of 
religion. After all, we may not like the 
religions in other countries but we cer- 
tainly do not want to control them, 
neither do we want their ideologies to be 
be given to our own people. Think of 
the power of the purse and the tremen- 
dous influence U. N. R. R. A. can exercise. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr.BLOOM. Is it not a fact that none 
of this money can be spent in any country 
unless it has been an occupied country 
or an occupied territory of that country? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Un- 
less it is a liberated area. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentlewoman does 
not want to convey the idea that any of 
this money can be spent over here in this 
country? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They 
can be exchanged with students of this 
country. That is my understanding. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, STEFAN. I was very much inter- 
ested in the gentlewoman’s amendment 
regarding education and religion. Has 
the gentlewoman looked at page 17 of the 
bill, as amended by the Senate, section 8, 
amendment No. 6? Was that stricken 
out in conference? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
was stricken out in conference, 

Mr. STEFAN. I feel that this amend- 
ment ought to remain in the bill. It 
reads: 

That none of the funds appropriated in 
pursuance of this authorization shall be ex- 
pended in the promotion of any educational, 
religious, or political program in any country 
in which rehabilitation is carried on. 


Do I understand that the Senate de- 
bated that amendment, and that it was 
stricken out in conference? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
was debated carefully and adopted by a 
vote of 45 to 18, but it seems the Senate 
was apologetic about throwing out that 
amendment in conference, because they 
repeatedly said there was nothing in the 
bill that provided for it. However, in 
our own national W. P. A., we know that 
both religious and educational philoso- 
phies and other types were attempted 
and somewhat promulgated under the 
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W. P. A. I leave it to the membership of 
the House to decide exactly what will 
happen in the countries abroad when any 
such thing is attempted under this inter- 
national W. P. A., and this is a huge 
international W. P. A. By the way, Gov- 
ernor Lehman, the Administrator of U. 
N. R. R. A., is not a representative of the 
United States, but he is a representative 
of U. N. R. R. A. In the hearings I asked 
him if he was asked to go out and get 
supplies, natural resources in the United 
States, if there was a shortage in this 
country, if he would do so, and his reply 
was, “Yes.” Then I said to him, “You 
are a creature of U. N. R. R. A.?“ and he 
replied, Les.“ 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak - 
er, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Take items 
1 and 2, dealing with relief supplies and 
relief services, rehabilitation supplies 
and services; materials such as seeds, 
fertilizers, raw materials, and so forth, 
and the money can be used in procuring 
such material, F 

Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of order. It is not in order to refer 
to statements or speeches or arguments 
made in the Senate. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I am refer- 
ring to hearings on U. N. R. R. A. Is that 
out of order? 

The SPEAKER. Statements from the 
hearings in the Senate are out of order. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Hearings 
before the Senate committees? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, if the 
hearings were used in the proceedings of 
the Senate. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Very well. 
That is in our own hearings, about re- 
habilitation of public utilities and serv- 
ices. Some of the money can be used in 
securing material and equipment for the 
rehabilitation of educational institutions. 
That is in our own hearings. Also, I 
would call attention to the fact that the 
Director General in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Areas is a Russian, Mr. Menshi- 
kov. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentlewoman is correct, and I ask unani- 
mous consent at this point to insert 
information that I have as to U. N. R. 
R. A. regarding the personne] and the 
background of the personnel already en- 
gaged. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the information 
requested: 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1944. 
The Honorable EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. Rocers: I am transmitting 
herewith a list of the employees of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
cay i pee recently requested by your 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. PHILLIPS, 
Acting Chief, Division 
of Publio Information, 
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Employees of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 


American—legal | Ami 
residence — 
of— 


Name 


Abbot, Adeline 
Abbott, Lucy. 
Adams, Wayne W. 
Alband, Laster g: 


Bass, Gertrude Obi 
Bates, Victoria J......... 


Beall, Jane . 
Beckelman, Moses. 


Bell, Edwina Mary 
Bell, Hazel M. 
Bellows, Fredrick M 
Benjamin, gaie 5 
ennet ary J 
Berger, Marie 
Berry, Bessi 
Bettman, G 


.. Imo. — 


Brid 
ro 
Brook 


Marion... 
Myron R 
bank, Richar 


England. 
Campbell, Ned... Arizona 
Campbell, Stuart. 7 
Cantrell, Catherine 5 
Chace, Mary G. 
Chamberland, N. G 


China. 
Childress, William O A 


Chubbuck, Kathry 
Chudson, Walter A 


Goorgia......... 
New York 


— SESE Australls, 


England, 


Dickinson, Edwin Dewit. 
Donoyan, ‘Lucile... 
Dorr, Laurie D. . 2 
Douglass, Bette M. 
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Employees of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration—Con, 


Non- 
American—legal | American, 
residence nae 
‘io 


Name 


Doull, James A 0 
Dula, 75 5 ‘Edmond —.— 
3 Mildred | Calif 


ben Meme E De AE A 
Edwards, Margueritte M aryland 
Ekings, Mary C See 
Eiklebery, South Dakota 
Eliot, Lois A. J Massachusetts. 


Feonoy, Nicolai. Russia, 


i 
Hinge 


Frazier, Frances. 
Fried, 875 8 


Gaus, John M. 
Gerstenzang, 
one Olive A. 


In 
1 kton, 
D., G. 


Greene, Katrine.... ot shown) 
Greenestein, Harry. 
Grogg, Florence. 
Grosvenor, Gord 
Gubin, Justice F. 
Gulick, Luther. 


Gumpper, Ada IL 
Gumpper, hg aie 
Gunn, Boras M. 

Hackman, Abe... 


Indiana 

District of Co- 
lumbia. 

8 


Harris, Joseph P. 
Harrison, Leslie Woke 


Hartlove, Emacita 
Huang. Robert T 
Harvey, Frances H. 


Hill, E 
obeon, Gertrude 
oehler, Fred Kenneth. 
Holland, Amy C. 


Hooper, Patricia. = 
Howard, Donald 
Hyde, Alice 


rf, Lowell 
I Toe Harry L. 
Jackson, Hugh 


Johnson, James G. 
Johnson, Warren J 


Johnston, Lillian Jane . New Vork 


Jonisch, Sylvia * Washington 

Ea o . Egngzland. 
aicha. Rita. * A 
Kay, Hlldred- oi shown). 


Employees of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration—Con. 


Amerigan—! . . 
Name resid pm oe 


Keenan aoe 3 Massachusetts. 


Kerr, Peyton... 


Kerze, 
Kettle, 1 Fletcher... 
Jean. 
King, z. Viola. 8 
e Mary E 
lony, Leo. 
oe ay B. 
Krause, Mary 


Kugaczewska, Wanda. 
Lancaster, James B 


Lapin, Raye....-.....-.- 
Lariviere, ALC none 
Lawford, Geoffrey. 
Lay, Elizabeth. 


Lazarus, eee 


Line, 
iat ire Flirabeik SG 


Jersey. 
Washington 


State. 
Manley, Claudine North Carolina 
Manley, Odell. do... 
Manusuaki, An 
Marburg, Jean, 
Marclay, Elsie Ar a 
Mattern. Edith.. — South Dakota... 


Matthews, John B. Massachusetts. 
bella.. 


8 do. 
Montgomery, Katherine.| Pennsylvania.. 
Moore, Marjorie Minnesota .....- 
Moore, Will: New Jersey. 


Morris, Anne. Washington, 

Morris, Pearl. —..—.—. (In field, Eng- 
and). 

Morrison, Bessie E.......| (Not shown). 


0 veanas China, 
Washington, 
D. O. 


Munder, Mabel 


, Helen 
Netzorg, Elizabeth Wis 


Newcomb, eee 
Nickas, M: 
Norelli, 
Norris, Corinne — 
Nugent, Rolf 
Olinger, Lueſenne 

borne, Lithgow . do. —— 
Otto, Elma Fot shown) .--- 
Owens, Esther. assachusetts.. 
Page, Treno__..-- 1 — shown) 
Patterson, James. 3 
Teck, Miliard . Iowa. 
Powell, 


Employees of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration—Con. 


Non- 
American—legal | American, 
Name residence national 
of— 
Preston, Gene Isobel.....| Maine. 
Peck, Naid 5 
Peeot, Rebecca 
. Anne H. California 
Perazich, George 
assachuset! 
Washington, 
D.C. 
Porter, Doris -n nara ee 
Purvis, Frances M. Montana 
Racich, Ann ...e-- 
ne ' Battailie. 
Rathje, Elnora.. 
, Layle — South Dakota... 
Rezak, Nicholas. New Vork 
Rhatigan, Edward. - do 
Richards, Catherine... 
Richards, Gordon 8.....- 
Rifkin, Ruth 8... 
Roberts, Dorothy F. 
Robinson, Horace. 
Rodin Mary England. 
0 
Roh. 
Rooby, George 
Roseman, Alvin. 
Rosenherg, Samuel...--.- 
Rosenstein, Abraham 
pares Alico Wes E (Not shown)..-- 
3 4 los ew York...... 
Rubin Wil Pennsylvania... 
Ruda, . — --| New Vork. 
Rusk, Minnie South Carolina. 
Russell, Johnie Mae — 
Ryshpan, Gi 8 New Lor 
Ryther, Nee North Carolina.. 
Sadow, Sue. Massachusetts 
Salter, Arthur (8 Do. 
Sayre, Francis B. 
Seaaf, Car] Hart. 
Schachter, Oscar. 
Schaefer, Lorainne. 
Schenker, Herbert 
Schmitter, Lyle Crh 
Scranton, Laurell. ..e.--- 
Semaske, Gertrude. 
Somelisky, Ruth. Sh 
Sender, ‘ony RAST, s 
Servison, Gertrude 
Sevareid, Los 
Sexton, Mary Ellen 
Shack, Mildred eae] Ni 
Shafer, Marian 
Shannon, Wilma. 
Yo 
Washington, 
D.C. 
pees Sylva Pennsylvania... 
Slagsvold d, Peter 
Sluchan, 
Smith, Jane Aer orbart. Pennsylvania... 
Smith, Leonidas R. Jr... . 
Suite Bay. Y = 
ften onay B; a Nadia =e FOR. I .--| Russia: 
New York. 
Canada, 
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Employees of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration—Con, 


American—legal | American, 
residence 


VonThurn, Elizabeth.... 
Wadsworth, Lisa 


Washington, 


Warren, George... Connecticut..... t 
Washburn, Eleano: 5 | 
Watson, Louise (Not shown) ! 
Weber, Milton... New York 
Weigel, John Tilinois_..... 
Weintraub, David New Vork 
elk, Wüllam e 
Abi sont Francis M, | (Not shown) 
i rs). 
Whitaker, Margaret. 
Whitman, Mar 
Wickland, Eleanore. do. 
Wilbur, Virginia 
Williams, Ed 
Williams, 


Penr 
m field, Egypt). 
assachusetts.. 


Youdin, Richard. 
Young, Dora 
Zamoyska, Morag. 
Zimmerman, Opal....... 
Zorich, Mayre........... 


Poland. 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made and 
include material I used in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, 
taking up this point that has been dis- 
cussed in respect to U. N. R. R. A. inter- 
fering with educational activities, or at- 
tempting to control religious and educa- 
tional teachings, let me call attention to 
one or two matters in that connection. 
A debate was held in another body and 
one of the participants in that debate 
is à member of the committee of that 
body that passed upon the terms of the 
agreement before that agreement was 
submitted to the several nations, and he 
has a very excellent conception of the 
meaning of that agreement and its ob- 
jectives. In that debate in the other 
body, and I use that phrase “the other 
body” lest somebody may make the point 
of order that I am referring to the 
Senate, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman's remarks directed to the oth- 
er body are out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York should be cognizant of the 
8 75 governing references to the other 

ody. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. And what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In any event, 
here is a statement from the Secretary 
of State of the United States, and I think 
I can mention the title of that office at 
this time. He wrote to that other body, 
SEN from the State Department, to this 
effect: 


The U. N. R. R. A. has no power what- 
ever to enter into educational, religious, 
or political activities. 

That is the conception of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as represent- 
ed by the State Department., 

Now, with respect to the omission of 
this amendment from the conference re- 
port, it is admitted that some difficulty 
was encountered in a special instance, 
and that difficulty, if resolved, would not 
in my judgment indicate that U. N. R. 
R. A. is going to try to run the schools 
and teach political philosophy or re- 
ligious concepts. I quote from a mem- 
orandum in connection with this partic- 
ular section B: 


The only connection that U. N. R. R. A.’s 
work may have with education is by virtue 
of paragraph 4, section II, of resolution 1 
of the U. N. R. R. A. Council, which provides 
that one of the U. N. R. R. A's functions may 
be “assistance in procuring material equip- 
ment for the rehabilitation of educational in- 
stitutions.” This provision was inserted at 
the instance of the Chinese delegation, who 
referred to the systematic effort of the Japa- 
nese armies to destroy Chinese schools and 
institutions. For your confidential informa- 
tion the following is an excerpt from the 
résumé of the meeting of the subcommittee 
of the Council at Atlantic City at which this 
provision was adopted: 

“During the course of the discussion on 
this amendment, the member for China in- 
dicated that under this provision U. N. R. R. A. 
would not itself procure materials but that it 
would assist in such procurement. More- 
over, the use of the word ‘material’ would 
limit the assistance to the procurement of 
books, laboratory equipment, and other sim- 
ilar items, without requiring the Director 
General to interfere in anyway with the 
educational system of the particular liberated 
area. Under this provision, the Director Gen- 
eral might serve as a middleman in obtain- 
ing, on the one hand, information as to ma- 
terial available in the countries that have 
not been occupied, and on the other, informa- 
tion as to the material needed for the re- 
habilitation of educational institutions with- 
in the various liberated areas. In this way 
the Director General could be of great as- 
sistance without placing any large burden on 
the resources of the U. N. R. R. A.” 


So, as a matter of fact, the omission of 
that amendment from this conference re- 
port was decided upon because, had it 
been stated as written, it might have been 
construed to forbid U. N. R. R. A. to re- 
pair broken glass windows in a half- 
wrecked school, on the ground that that 
was interfering with educational institu- 
tions. I can assure the Members of the 
House that U. N. R. R. A. has not the 
slightest intention of controlling educa- 
tion, much less religion. We have been 
assured of that over and over again, and 
I think we can dispel that fear from our 
minds, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts) there were—ayes 68, 
noes 31. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present, The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll, 
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follows: 


Abernethy 


Barrett 


Bender 
Bennett, Mich, 
Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Bland 

Bloom 

Bolton 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Burch, Va. 
Burchill, N. X. 
Burdick 
Butler 

Byrne 
Cannon, Fla. 


Cunningham 
D'Alesandro 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dewey 
Dickstein 
Dies 

Dilweg 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 287, nays 57, not voting 84, as 


[Roll No, 49] 

YEAS—287 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granger 


. Grant, Ala 


Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Gross 


Luther A, 
Johnson, 

Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Okla, 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 


LaFollette 
dis 


Malon 


Miller, Conn, 
Miller, Mo. 
Miller, Pa. 
Mills 


Monkiewicz 
Morrison, La. 
Mott 


Mruk 

Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 


O'Brien, II. 
O'Brien, N. . 
O'Neal 
Cutland 
Patman 
Patton 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 


Robertson 

Rockwell 

Rodgers, Pa. 

Rogers, Calif, 
bo 


Slaughter 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, W. Va, 


Ward 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
8 Ohio 


Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
W. , Va, 
Worley 

Wright 
Zimmerman 


NAYS—57 
Allen, La, Griffiths Reed, II 
nold Harness, Ind, Reed, N. T. 
op Heidinger Rizley 
Boren Hoffman Robsion, Ky. 
Bradley, Mich. Hope Rogers, 
Brooks Johnson, Scrivner 
Brumba Anton J. Shafer 
Buffett Johnson, Simpson, In 
Camp Calvin Smith, Ohio 
Carrier Jones Smith, Wis, 
Case Lemke Stefan 
Clevenger Maas Stockman 
Cole, Mo, Sumner, Il. 
Cravens Miller, Nebr, West 
Crawford Norrell White 
Curtis O'Brien, Mich, Wickersham 
Day O a Wilson 
Dworshak O’Konski Wolcott 
Ellis Pace Woodruff, Mich, 
Gearhart Philbin 
NOT VOTING—84 
Allen, II. Furlong Monroney 
dresen, Gallagher Morrison, N. O 
August H. Gamble O'Connor 
dwin, Md. Gibson O'Toole 
dwin, N. Y. Gifford Phillips 
Barden Green Pratt, 
Bates, Mass. Hall, Joseph M. 
Edwin Arthur Price 
Buckley Harless, Ariz, Rabaut 
Bulwinkle Hébert Robinson, Utah 
Burgin Hendricks Sabath 
Busbey Sadowski 
Canfield Johnson, Ward Satterfield 
Carlson, Kans. Kee Scanion 
Carter Kelley Schiffer 
Celler Klein Sheridan 
Chenoweth Knutson Short 
Chiperfield Lambertson Sikes 
Cox Lane Smith, Maine 
Curley Larcade Starnes, Ala. 
D'Alesan: LeFevre Stearns, N. H. 
Dawson Luce Sumners, Tex 
Disney McGehee Taylor 
Elmer McLean Thomas, N. J. 
Engel, Mich. Vinson, Ga. 
Feighan Mansfield, Vorys, Ohio 
— mar Whelchel, Ga, 
Fuller Merritt Winter 
Fulmer Merrow 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs? 

On this vote: 

Mr. Satterfield for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr, Sikes for, with Mr, Lambertson against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr, Gibson against, 

Mr, Merritt for, with Mr. Vursell against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Whelchel of 
Georgia against. 

Mr, O'Toole for, with Mr. Disney against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Kelley with Mr. Carlson of Kansas. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr, Elmer. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina with Mr. 
Fuller. 

Mr. Klein with Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Monroney with Mr, Gamble. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Joseph M. Pratt. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Ward Johnson. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia with Mr. Knutson. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Bates of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. May with Mr. Canfield. ; 

Mr. Starnes of Alabama with Mrs. Smith of 
Maine. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Izac with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Taylor. 


The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

EXTENSION OF TIME DURING WHICH CER- 
TAIN GRAINS AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
TO BE USED FOR LIVESTOCK MAY BE 
IMPORTED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
FREE OF DUTY 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4410) to 
extend for an additional 90 days the pe- 
riod during which certain grains and 
other products to be used for livestock 
and poultry feed may be imported from 
countries free of duty, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 2, after line 15, insert “(3) Oats to 
be used for purposes of human consumption 
if the entry or withdrawal is after the date 
this paragraph takes effect.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHton]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House the 
Speaker may be authorized to sign the 
enrolied bill, H. R. 4410. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next after 
disposition of business on the Speaker's 
desk and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered I may be 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PRIEST]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Jackson asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.) 

Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Record and to include therein an 
editorial from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on the bill H. R. 3961, and to 
have them placed following the remarks 
of the gentleman from California in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MADDEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURCHILL of New York. ' Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Binghamton Sun, 
March 18, concerning the St. Patrick’s 
Day speech delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Farley, chairman of the New 
York State Democratic Committee, and 
I ask unanimous consent to include this 
speech in my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, BURCHILL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. .Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects, 
in one to include a resolution and in the 
other to include a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein 
ae of the Minnesota law on the soldiers’ 
vote. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HAGEN]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Scott, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. 
Morray of Wisconsin asked and were 
given permission to extend their own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp.) 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
on the bill, H. R. 3961. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp at that 
point in the Recorp where I spoke today 
on H. R. 3961, and to include therein some 
correspondence between myself and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a certain exhibit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM]? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor, first, in reference to inter- 
national currency. I have an estimate 
on this of $195 from the Public Printer. 
I also ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recor and to 
include an article by B. M. Anderson. On 
that I have an estimaie of $495. I desire 
to combine these two in one article and 
I ask unanimous consent that these arti- 
cles may be included, notwithstanding 
the estimate of the Public Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. WHITE]? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL—1945 


Mr. TARVER. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4443, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiszal year ending June 39, 1945, 
and for other purposes, and pending that 
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motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate may continue 
throughout the day and close not later 
than 3 p. m. on tomorrow, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4443, with Mr. 
WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, I hope as many 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
as can do so remain during the attempt 
on my part to present as briefly as I 
may the facts about this bill. 

The Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations began its hearings on the 
7th day of February and since that time 
has been engaged almost continuously 
in morning and afternoon sessions in 
the completion of hearings on the bill 
which, as you will observe from examin- 
ing them, are of a rather voluminous 
character, and in the work of writing 
up the bill we are anxious to have you 
understand as clearly as possible the 
reasons which have actuated us in tak- 
ing certain actions in connection with the 
formulation of the bill, especially those 
which have been taken either in reduc- 
tion or in the increase of Budget esti- 
mates. The bill, in our judgment, will 
prove a less fruitful source of contro- 
versy than has any agricultural appro- 
priation bill presented to this House dur- 
ing the last several years. 

e subcommittee is practically in 
unanimous agreement. Of course, there 
are some items in the bill concerning 
which we were not able to reach entire 
agreement on the part of all members of 
the subcommittee, but the subcommittee 
is more nearly in unanimous agreement 
regarding the provisions of this bill than 
it has been in regard to any agricultural 
appropriation bill presented to this 
House since I have served as a member of 
the subcommittee, 

I desire at this time to express the very 
deep appreciation which I feel for the 
fine spirit shown by all members of the 
subcommittee, including the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], who is also a 
member of this subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr, 
- WENE], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Lamsertson], the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY], who have 
been so cooperative in connection with 
the preparation of the bill and for the 
very large amount of work faithfully per- 
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formed, which has been necessary on the 
part of all of them in its preparation. 

We have, of course, had the assistance 
of one of the most able employees of the 
House Committee on Appropriations who, 
throughout many years of service, has 
demonstrated his extraordinary efficiency 
and who has perhaps had more to do with 
the preparation of the bill than has any 
individual member of the subcommittee, 
I refer, of course, to our genial clerk, Mr. 
Arthur Orr. 

I wish to point out in the beginning of 
my remarks, as shown by the summary 
contained on pages 3 and 4 of the com- 
mittee report, that this bill has been more 
drastically reduced below the level of the 
appropriation act for the Department 
for which it provides for the current fiscal 
year than has been any supply bill pre- 
sented so far during this session of the 
Congress for any of the departments of 
the Government. That statement was 
made also last year in comparing the bill 
for this fiscal year with that for the fiscal 
year 1943. It was true then, as it is now. 

We have here, therefore, a bill which, 
when all of its provisions are taken into 
accocunt, carries about 45 percent less in 
the way of actual money than was carried 
in the Agriculturai Appropriation Act 
for the current fiscal year 1944. In mak- 
ing that statement I am taking into con- 
sideration the appropriations and reap- 
propriations and loan funds authorized 
for use in the bills for the 2 fiscal years. 

If we take into consideration only ap- 
propriations and reappropriations, the 
amount of the reduction below the funds 
made available for these items for the 
present fiscal year is approximately 41 
percent, but when consideration of the 
loan provisions is added the amount of 
the reduction is 45 percent. 

The bill as presented to you here is 
$93,500,000-plus below budget estimates. 
It is approximately $404,000,000 below 
the amount carried in the bill for the 
present fiscal year for appropriations 
and for reappropriations, which amount 
was approximately $972,000,000, When, 
as I have said, you take into account the 
reduction of loan authorizations carried 
in the bill, in addition to this tremendous 
reduction in appropriations and re- 
appropriations, you have a still further 
reduction in the amount made available 
of $82,500,000, which brings the present 
bill to only 55 percent of the bill for the 
current fiscal year, involving a reduction 
of 45 percent. 

You may think it strange that I, as 
one who is deeply interested in agricul- 
ture and in contributing to the solution 
of the problems of agriculture, insofar 
as it can be done by the appropriation 
of money for the support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, am thus stressing 
the fact that by action of the subcom- 
mittee on which I serve as chairman 
there has been such a tremendous reduc- 
tion in the amount of Federal funds 
made available for agricultural purposes, 
I want to assure you that not only my- 
self, but every member of the subcom- 
mittee, while we have been interested in 
bringing about all reasonable economies, 
have at the same time endeavored to 
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the limitations under which we labored, 
provide as fully as possible for the rea- 
sonable needs of agriculture insofar as 
those needs could be supplied through 
the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Perhaps the farmer has been re- 
quested, throughathe submission of this 
bill in its drastically curtailed form, to 
assume more than a fair share of the 
reduction in national expenditures, and 
to be deprived of services which, in 
many instances, are of a type which are 
desirable, if not essential, in the making 
of proper provision for the needs of 
agriculture in this time of emergency. 

We have not thought, however, to so 
severely reduce appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture as to bring 
about the reduction or elimination of 
any absolutely essential activity. We 
have believed that the farmers of the 
country generally would approve our 
efforts to effect all reasonable economies 
and in that position we have been sup- 
ported by the evidence of officials of the 
American Farm Bureau who appeared 
before our subcommittee, this having 
been the only farm organization which 
requested the opportunity to appear and 
be heard. Of course, there are certain 
subject matters we could not consider. 
We have no power to include anything 
in the bill for the school-lunch pro- 
gram, for which provision was made in 
the bill for the present fiscal year in the 
amount of $50,000,000, which was trans- 
ferred from section 32 funds intended 
to be used in facilitating the distribu- 
tion of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. That provision was legislative. 
Under the rules of the House we are 
prohibited from bringing in any provi- 
sion in this bill which would be subject 
to a point of order as being legislative 
in character. The same statement ap- 
plies to the appropriations and loan au- 
thorizations which were proposed by the 
Budget for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, amounting to $126,000,000. 

There are at least some members on 
the subcommittee, including myself, who 
would like to have seen adequate pro- 
vision made for the continuance of the 
work of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Certainly there must be provision 
made for conserving the huge investment 
of Government funds, amounting to over 
$400,000,000, which have already been in- 
vested in this program. It is absolutely 
inconceivable that the Congress should 
fail to make any provision for Farm Se- 
curity Administration activities and sim- 
ply leave the matter of the collection and 
conservation of those funds up in the air, 
with the Government’s interests unat- 
tended to. So, I apprehend that before 
this bill is finally enacted by the Con- 
gress some provision will be found in the 
bill to take care of this situation, cer- 
tainly for the conservation of these 
funds, and I trust for the carrying on in 
a reasonable way of the activities of the 
Farm Security Administration for an- 
other fiscal year. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
there has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture a bill that seeks to 
revise this program and to authorize it, 
and to combine it with the program of 
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the Emergency Crop Loan and of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion. Of course, I do not know what 
action will be taken by the Congress on 
that proposed legislation. 

If the Congress desires to enact a law 
under which these activities are taken 
care of, then I trust that it will do so 
before this bill is finally enacted, so that 
an appropriation under the terms of 
whatever law it may enact may be in- 
cluded in the bill. If it does not enact 
such a law, then I certainly trust that 
the Senate in its consideration of the 
bill, not being bound by the same rules 
which obtain in the House, will insert 
adequate provision for the Farm Security 
Administration activities. 

I wish also to point out in connection 
with the remarks I have made concern- 
ing the drastic reduction in the appro- 
priations carried in the bill the fact that 
$170,000,000-plus of this reduction is ac- 
counted for by the omission from this bill 
of any provision for parity payments. 
We carried, of course, in the bill for the 
current fiscal year a provision for parity 
payments on the 1942 crops to carry out 
an obligation which had been assumed 
by the Congress in connection with the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1943. At this time it appears 
that all of the major crops to which par- 
ity payments would be applicable are sell- 
ing at or above parity according to par- 
ity standards fixed by law, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions where the prices 
are almost to parity. Therefore, no pro- 
vision has been made in this bill for par- 
ity payments, and that accounts for a 
considerable part of the reduction in the 
over-all appropriations carried in the 
bill. 

There is also the reduction in loan 
funds for the farm-tenant program of 
815,000,000. 

Even with these last-mentioned items, 
which were included in the Agricultural 
Appropriations Act for 1944—and have 
not been included in the present bill— 
not taken into account, there is still a 
tremendous reduction in the funds car- 
ried in this bill for direct appropriations, 
reappropriations, and loans as compared 
with the act for the present fiscal year, 
amounting to $152,921,695. 

In addition to appropriations, reap- 
propriations, and loan authorizations, 
there are, of course, available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture certain trust 
funds estimated to amount, for the next 
fiscal year, to $10,144,950 and certain 
funds derived from permanent appropri- 
ations, emounting in the aggregate to 
$125,309,615, making a total of funds for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
1945 fiscal year of $843,759,959, if the 
recommendations of this subcommittee, 
as outlined in the pending bill, are ap- 
proved by the Congress, as against a total 
of all similar items for the present year of 
$1,089,624,558. 

I shall not have the time, nor would 
you have the patience to listen to me for 
the time that might be necessary, to dis- 
cuss all of the provisions of this bill, I 
do ask you to turn with me to the tabular 
statement which is set out on page 20 of 
the committee report and the following 
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pages, and I shall make some brief refer- 
ence to the outstanding items in regard 
to which the committee has undertaken 
to effect some changes, either to increase 
or to decrease Budget estimates. 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE AND OFFICE OF THE 

SOLICITOR 

Certain items for the Office of the Sec- 
retary and the Office of the Solicitor were 
increased by small amounts, in the one 
case $29,200 and in the other case $125,- 
200, largely because of the fact that with 
the reduction in the working funds of the 
Department, contemplated by the appro- 
priations made later on in the bill, the 
work of the Office of the Secretary and of 
the Solicitor’s office ought to be mate- 
rially decreased. In addition to that, as 
far as the Office of the Secretary is con- 
cerned, there has been set up in the De- 
partment, as you know, the Office of the 
War Food Administrator, which has 
charge of most of the organizations of 
the Department, and administrative su- 
pervision over them, and that fact should 
bring about a reduction in the work of 
the Secretary’s office. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


While the committee has approved the 
Budget estimates for the Office of Infor- 
mation, they represent a reduction of 
$284,524 below funds available for the 
present fiscal year. The services of that 
Office, its publications, and the informa- 
tion it is able to furnish the farmers of 
the country are of inestimable value at 
this time when the American farmer is 
exerting himself to the utmost to meet 
the requirements of the food-for-victory 
program, The committee has reluc- 
tantly approved the contemplated econ- 
omies in this Office but hopes that the 
funds carried in the bill will enable it to 
function with reasonable efficiency. 


LIBRARY 


The bill carries for the library of the 
Department $543,233 which is identical 
with the amount provided in the 1944 
act. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


There is some difference of opinion 
among the members of the subcommittee 
as to whether it is wise at this time to 
make further reductions in the funds ap- 
propriated for this Bureau. Its economic 
investigations, if properly conducted, are 
of vital importance to American agri- 
culture. Speaking for myself alone, I 
feel that the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, while the information it fur- 
nishes should, of course, be accurate, 
is supposed primarily to be working for 
the benefit of agriculture and of the 
farmer and that too much of its effort 
has been devoted to an attempt to prove 
that the condition of the farmer is satis- 
factory, and that he is being accorded 
a fair deal in comparison with other 
classes of our people in the pending 
emergency. I do not believe that such 
findings and contentions accurately or 
fairly present the farmers’ case. While 
prices of agricultural commodities have 
increased, their increase has been by 
no means proportionate to the increases 
in the values of manufactured goods or 
in the value of services either in war 
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industry or in other civilian employ- 
ment. While labor in war industry is 
receiving approximately 200 percent of 
what it received in World War No. 1, 
the farmers’ prices are very substan- 
tially less in value than they were during 
that war and his labor machinery and 
fertilizer costs are largely in excess of 
those which then prevailed. Profits in 
industry, which are so tremendous as to 
be in large part responsible for a na- 
tional income exceeding anything of 
which anyone ever dreamed in our na- 
tional history, have not been accom- 
panied by anything like proportionate 
profits in agriculture. 

The farmer is, therefore, justified in 
feeling that he is not receiving the con- 
sideration which is the lot of many 
classes of our citizenry. If this be the 
fact, and I think it is, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, supposed to be 
working for the farmer, has not ade- 
quately developed it, and I, therefore, 
feel that it has not been wholeheartedly 
the servant of agriculture as it should 
have been. Perhaps the committee 
would feel justified in increasing rather 
than decreasing the amount of its ap- 
propriation for economic investigations 
if it were able to feel that in this field 
the Bureau is accomplishing to the full 
and with wholehearted sincerity the type 
of work which it was set up to do. 

The appropriation for its crop and 
livestock estimates has been approved as 
submitted by the Budget. 

OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


The appropriation carried for the ac- 
tivities of this Office is identical with that 
for the present fiscal year and with the 
Budget estimate. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Budget estimates for the Office of the 
Administrator have been approved with- 
out change, including the appropriation 
of $1,226,364 for the special research 
fund. 

EXTENSION SERVICE AND OPFICE OF EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

We have been carrying, as you know, 
in every bill for the last several years 
a lump-sum appropriation for the Ex- 
tension Service, $255,000, and for the 
Office of Experiment Stations, $63,708, 
for the purpose of preventing any States 
from receiving a smaller allotment of 
funds than they had received prior to the 
1940 farm census. These supplemental 
appropriations have not been authorized 
by law, and heretofore we could not in- 
clude them in the bill, under the rules of 
the House, but this year we are proceed- 
ing under a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, reached yesterday, by which the 
House may consider as in order any items - 
carried in the bill which are proposed 
for authorization under the Pace bill, 
which passed the House March 7, 1944, 
just as if that bill had finally been en- 
acted into law, and the making of these 
two supplemental appropriations is pro- 
posed for authorization by the terms of 
the Pace bill. Therefore, under the rules 
and the unanimous-consent agreement 
under which we are proceeding, these 
two items are in order, and since the 
House has on several other occasions 
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manifested its purpose to continue the 
appropriation of these funds, the sub- 
committee has included provision for 
them in the pending bill. Other esti- 
mates for these organizations have been 
approved without change. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY (A. R. A.) 


A very controversial subject matter is 
involved in the reduction which has been 
made in the estimates for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and there has been, as 
I presume all of you know, an organized 
campaign upon the part of friends of the 
field service in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to have approval given to the 
proposed reclassification of 2,472 of these 
field employees, the effect of which would 
be to bring about a salary increase of an 
average of $289 for each of these em- 
ployees. 

I say to you frankly that many argu- 
ments which in my judgment have merit 
were presented to the subcommittee in 
favor of the proposed increase in salaries, 
which is what it amounts to, in fact. 
Except for the circumstances. under 
which the matter came to the attention 
of the committee, the committee might 
have felt inclined to have gone along 
with the suggestion, but we find ourselves 
confronted with these facts. All Federal 
employees have had increases in pay un- 
der the provisions of the Overtime Pay 
Act of 1943, amounting for these par- 
ticular employees to an average of $452 
per employee. We felt that if the Con- 
gress should at this time provide for an 
additional increase through the reclassi- 
fication method, for all of these field em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, we would start a movement on the 
part of many organizations of Federal 
employees to secure for themselves simi- 
lar consideration. In fact there was 
proposed in connection with the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill passed by the 
House a few days ago by the subcommit- 
tee reporting the bill, an increase of 
$330,000 to provide for an increase in the 
salaries of the law clerks in the district 
and circuit court judges’ offices, and in 
the full committee that proposed in- 
crease was stricken because the com- 
mittee did not want to embark on an 
increase in salaries beyond the 21.6 per- 
cent carried by the Overtime Pay Act, 
So this subcommittee handling the pres- 
ent bill, in an effort to be consistent with 
the action of the committee on the legis- 
lative appropriation bill, has eliminated 
from the estimates here approximately 
$996,000, which would have been neces- 
sary for the next fiscal year to have paid 
these increases in salaries, and in addi- 
tion has found it possible to reappro- 
priate $343,000 which had been appro- 
priated for the present fiscal year for the 
work of eradicating tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease, and which it had been 
proposed to use to increase these salaries 
for the remainder of the present fiscal 
year. 

That money will not be expended dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, unless the 
Congress should express its approval of 
this reclassification plan. In the event 
it should do that, it would be spent, and 
that would mean an increase in this ap- 
propriation of rot $996,000-in all but of 
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$966,000 plus $343,000, which would have 
to be added to the figures contained in 
the bill since we would not have that 
money to reappropriate for the next 
fiscal year and could not by that process 
reduce the estimate for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

I trust this may satisfactorily explain 
the present status of this proposed plan, 
I apprehend that the matter will be 
brought to your attention in reading the 
bill under the 5-minute rule. A motion 
was made in the whole Committee on 
Appropriations to restore these cuts that 
we had made from the Budget estimates 
for this particular purpose, and that mo- 
tion was rejected by the full committee 
by a vote of 19 to 4. It is the hope, at 
least of a majority of the subcommittee, 
that the House may approve the action 
of the subcommittee with regard to this 
item, 


BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY (A. R. A.) 


The estimates for this Bureau which 
are identical with the appropriations for 
the present fiscal year have been ap- 
proved without change. 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENGINEERING (A, R. A.) 

The estimates for this Bureau, with its 
manifold activities, including agricul- 
tural engineering investigations, cereal 
crops and diseases, cotton and other fiber 
crops and diseases, dry-land agriculture, 
forage crops and diseases, forest path- 
ology, fruit and vegetable crops and 
diseases, irrigation agriculture, plant ex- 
ploration, soil and fertilizer investiga- 
tions, the plant industry experiment 
farm, soil surveys, sugar-plant investi- 
gation, and tobacco investigations, rep- 
resent in almost every instance small re- 
ductions below the amounts carried in 
the act for the present fiscal year. 

We have approved the Budget esti- 
mates with two exceptions, having made 
a small additional appropriation of 
$3,110 in connection with the investiga- 
tion of fruit and vegetable crops and 
diseases, and a reduction of soil-survey 
item of $12,000, feeling that additional 
soil surveys at this time are unlikely to 
prove beneficial in the war effort and 
especially that these should not be un- 
dertaken until it is possible to make 
available for the use of farmers the in- 
formation which has already been col- 
lected by previous surveys, a great deal 
of which has not yet been published. 

BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT 
QUARANTINE (A. R. A.) 


The estimates for this very important 
Bureau include provisions for research in 
fruit insects, Japanese beetle control, 
sweetpotato weevil control, Mexican 
fruitfly control, citrus canker eradica- 
tion, gypsy and brown-tailed moth con- 
trol, Dutch elm disease eradication, 
phony peach and peach mosaic eradica- 
tion, forest insects, truck crop and gar- 
den insects, cereal and forage insects, 
barberry eradication, cotton insects, 
pink bollworm and thurberia control, 
bee culture, insects affecting man and 
animals, insect. pest. survey and identifi- 
cation, and foreign parasites: . 

Numerous budgetary reductions in this 
multitude of items have been approved, 
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although we feel that sufficient funds 
are now carried in the bill for these 
worthy purposes to insure the efficient 
continuance of proper research and in- 
vestigation. In only one instance have 
we exceeded Budget estimate. We have 
restored a proposed budgetary cut of 
$6,950 in the item for bee culture. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTRY (A. R. A.) 

-The committee examined with a great 
deal of care witnesses having knowledge 
of the types of investigations being car- 
ried on by this Bureau and were partic- 
ularly interested in the work of the four 
regional research laboratories. Many 
substantial accomplishments were re- 
ported in connection with that work and 
the attention of interested Members is 
respectfully invited to the hearings re- 
garding these subject matters. 

In the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry there has been an 
increase of $18,536 for the purpose of 
carrying on some very essential work 
at Winter Haven laboratory in Florida 
in connection with the experimentation 
on processes for the preservation of 
citrus fruit juices so as to aid in ship- 
ment abroad for the use of our armed 
forces and our allies without damage 
in shipment. We were given advices as 
to considerable losses which have been 
sustained by reason of the spoilage of 
such products in shipment heretofore. 
The laboratory at Winter Haven has 
been doing some very important, and 
to some extent at least, successful work 
in undertaking to solve these particular 
problems. 

BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 

ECONOMICS 

I am sure all the Members of the 
House are deeply interested in the work 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, which heretofore has 
been known as the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. It is the women’s organization 
of the Department of Agriculture. Fre- 
quently we have letters from women 
throughout the country complaining that 
whereas we appropriate $17,000,000 or 
$18,000,000 for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, yet for this organization which 
has to do with the problems of the Amer- 
ican home and homemaking we appro- 
priate what seems to them to be a miserly 
sum, estimated by the Budget for the 
next fiscal year at $606,000. I hope you 
will find time to read the hearings on this 
bill, and particularly the evidence of the 
outstanding women from all over the 
United States who came before our com- 
mittee to testify in behalf of increases 
in the Budget estimates for this Bureau. 
They asked for $675,000 more, which 
would have more than doubled the 
amount of the appropriation. The com- 
mittee was very sympathetic with their 
request, but felt that under the present 
conditions we were not justified in grant- 
ing it to the full extent that was desired, 
But we have provided here in this bill for 
an increase in appropriations for this 
Bureau above the estimates for the next 
fiscal year of $200,000 for certain very 
desirable types of research activities 
which you will find outlined in the com- 
mittee report and in the hearings, 
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BELTSVILLE RESEARCH CENTER (A. R. A.) 


The Budget estimate for administrative 
expenses of the Beltsville Research Cen- 
ter has been approved without change. 
Most of the moneys expended at Belts- 
ville, as Members of the Congress know, 
are appropriated to the several bureaus 
of the Department doing work there, and 
the comparatively small item of $130,760 
carried in the bill represents only over-all 
administrative expenses. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 
The Budget estimate for this very im- 
portant work has been approved as sub- 
mitted in the amount of $2,264,026. 
FOREST SERVICE 


Despite the fact that two small in- 
creases were made in items of appropria- 
tions for the Forest Service above Budget 
estimates, the bill represents a reduction 
of $2,422,324 below Budget estimates for 
this Service. This is occasioned by the 
fact that estimates for forest fire coop- 
eration were in the amount of $5,000,000, 
whereas the limit of authorization of 
existing law is $2,500,000, to which we 
have added $29,062 authorized under the 
Overtime Pay Act of 1943. This action 
does not represent the viewpoint of the 
committee as to what funds should be 
appropriated for this purpose, but repre- 
sents the limit of our authority under the 
law, and the committee leaves open the 
question of further consideration should 
the additional amount of the Budget esti- 
mate be added to the bill by Senate 
amendment. We have made an addi- 
tion under the item for Forest Manage- 
ment of $45,000 which includes $35,000 
for use in investigation of Naval Stores 
Production at the Olustee, Fla., labora- 
tory, and $10,000 for studies looking to 
the control of the spruce budworm. 

The bill includes no money for the ac- 
quisition of lands for national forests 
excepting small amount to carry out 
existing obligations of the Government 
under contracts heretofore executed. 
The available funds for farm and other 
private forestry cooperation is continued, 
$781,466, as estimated for by the Budget. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., has been provided for in 
the amount of the Budget estimate plus 
$15,000 for investigations at the Southern 
Forest Experimental Station at New Or- 
leans, La., in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of southern hardwoods, 

EMERGENCY RUBBER PROJECT 


We have provided in the bill for the 
liquidation of the emergency rubber 
project. That, I know, is a subject mat- 
ter which is bound to arouse considerable 
discussion and considerable controversy. 
Before the Members of the House reach 
the conclusion that the committee has 
improyidently made provision for the liq- 
uidation of this project, I respectfully re- 
quest that they read the hearings had be- 
fore the committee with reference to the 
matter. The Government has expended 
so far approximately $45,000,000 in con- 
nection with this emergency rubber proj- 
ect, most of it in experimentations in 
guayule, in which so far there have re- 
sulted approximately 400 tons of rubber 
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produced from stock which had matured 
prior to the purchase of the lands com- 
prising the original project by the Gov- 
ernment. The golden rod and Russian 
dandelion and cryptostegia investiga- 
tions have produced some findings which 
appear to be of interest, but at the same 
time there has not been developed from 
them or from the guayule experimenta- 
tions any hope that as the result of the 
carrying on of this project any material 
relief will be secured in our rubber situa- 
tion during the period of this emergency 
unless it should last much longer than 
most of us hope will be the case. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia has consumed 30 minutes. 
Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 
According to the evidence of some of 
the witnesses who have appeared in past 
hearings in connection with this emer- 
gency rubber project, the cost of the pro- 
duction of this guayule rubber would run 
about $3 a pound, whereas some of the 
more recent evidence and that delivered 
in connection with our hearing this year, 
would indicate the possibility of its pro- 
duction at 52 cents per pound, or even, 
according to the most optimistic esti- 
mates, at lower prices than that. How- 
ever that may be,-the evidence is undis- 
puted that in 1933 and 1934 natural rub- 
ber imported into this country from the 
East Indies was selling at 3 cents- per 
pound. Of course, that was the lowest 
price ever reached. But there is no hope 
in the minds of anyone so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, that is, anyone 
who is in position to know or to express 
an intelligent opinion regarding this sub- 
ject matter, that we will be able to de- 
velop in this country an industry for the 
production of natural rubber, either from 
guayule, golden rod, Russian dandelion, 
or cryptostegia, which will be able to 
compete with the importation of natural 
rubber from foreign sources after this 
war is over and since it is very apparent 
that the carrying on of this emergency 
rubber project during the period of the 
war will not contribute substantially to 
the solution of our rubber problem, and 
since it involves and has involved such 
a tremendous sum of money, the commit- 
tee has thought proper to provide for its 
liquidation. However, an ample sum 
amounting to $3,900,000-plus has been 
provided in the bill for the purpose of 
liquidation which would include money 
for the processing of whatever guayule 
or other plants they. may have which are 
available for processing during the next 
fiscal year and the reclamation of what- 
ever rubber can be secured by this proc- 
essing, which they estimate will be, how- 
ever, only about 325 tons. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TARVER. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman 
know of any expenditure for any other 
agricultural program such as hemp? I 
do not believe it has been included in the 
agricultural appropriation, but has there 
been a wartime experiment on the pro- 
duction of such fibers? 
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Mr. TARVER. There has been, of 
course, such a program, but it is not 
provided for in this bill, and I have not 
given the study to that particular sub- 
ject matter that would be required in 
order to intelligently advise the gen- 
tleman concerning it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I note 
in the table under “Farm tenancy, title 
I,” that there is provided $750,000 for 
personnel, 

Mr. TARVER. I am going to discuss 
that later. Would the gentleman wait 
until I reach that? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
would like to have that cleared up. 

WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TARVER. The Budget estimates 
for the War Food Administration con- 
template a substantial increase, amount- 
ing to more than $3,000,000 above 
amounts available for the present fis- 
cal year. It has been pointed out, 
however, by officials of the War Food 
Administration that many of its ac- 
tivities began long after the beginning 
of this fiscal year, such as the promul- 
gation and enforcement of food distri- 
bution orders, and that more money will 
be required to carry them on for an en- 
tire fiscal year than was sufficient for 
only a portion of a year. It has been 
felt, however, by a majority of the sub- 
committee that the $800,000 projected for 
expenditure in the wage-stabilization 
project of War Food Administration 
should not be expended and that this 
project should be abandoned, It is be- 
lieved it should be abandoned now rather 
than to await the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, when, if this bill is approved, 
its funds will not be available for that 
purpose. 

The committee has inserted a proviso 
which would prevent the expenditure of 
administrative funds to promulgate or 
enforce any food-distribution order 
which undertakes to assess the cost of 
administering such orders against the 
handlers, distributors, or producers of the 
product with which they deal. In the 
cases of dairymen the War Food Admin- 
istration has begun a practice of making 
a small assessment of 142 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of milk against handlers or 
distributors of dairy products for admin- 
istrative expenses in carrying out these 
food-distribution orders, which assess- 
ment is eventually borne by the pro- 
ducer, whether he is a producer only or 
a producer-distributor. While the as- 
sessment is small we believe it is dis- 
tinctly unfair that any part of adminis- 
trative expense of the War Food Admin- 
istration should be assessed against the 
agricultural producers with whose prod- 
ucts it has occasion to deal. We were 
advised by administrative officials that a 
considerable additional amount of ad- 
ministrative money should be appropri- 


-ated for the use of War Food Adminis- 


tration if these assessments are made 
impossible. Estimates as to the exact 
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amount of increase thought necessary 
were in the nature of guesswork and 
varied from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. We 
believe that the increased funds made 
available for War Food Administration 
for the next fiscal year, if this bill is 
approved, should be amply sufficient to 
take care of any additional costs which 
may be incurred in this connection. 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


A reduction of $302,000 is proposed in 
the committee bill in the amount of 
money appropriated from Corporation 
funds for administrative purposes. This 
represents the judgment of a majority of 
the subcommittee as to economies that 
it should be possible to effect in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Corpo- 
ration. It cannot be said that the sub- 
committee has been in unanimous agree- 
ment on this proposed reduction. Fur- 
ther, I as one member of the subcom- 
mittee believe that an appropriation 
should be made by Congress to restore 
the capital stock of the Corporation as 
contemplated by law. According to the 
information we have, the capital stock 
of $100,000,000 has now suffered almost 
100 percent impairment. A Budget es- 
timate for approximately $39,000,000, 
intended to replace a portion of this im- 
pairment, was recently disapproved by 
the Deficiency Subcommittee and the 
House passed the deficiency bill which 
might have contained the appropriation 
without amendment in this particular. 
There was no Budget estimate before our 
subcommittee for this purpose, and we 
did not feel justified in including in this 
bill any provision with relation to this 
subject matter. The proviso carried in 
the Agricultural Appropriation Act of 
the present year prohibiting the sale of 
Government-owned or controlled agri- 
cultural commodities at less than parity 
prices is carried in the pending bill in 
substantially the same form in which it 
appears in the present law and with the 
same exceptions. 

CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 

The bill carries provision for the direct 
appropriation of $290,000,000 as contem- 
plated in the Budget estimates, although 
the Budget estimates provided for the 
use of $40,000,000 of this amount from 
section 32 funds. For this use, however, 
we were unable to provide since it is not 
authorized by law. We, therefore, ap- 
propriate in the bill the $40,000,000 
directly, or a total of $290,000,000, which, 
added to funds which will be available 
from previous appropriations, will make 
a total of $300,000,000 available for the 
program for the present calendar year, 
which is the amount of the limitation 
contained in the 1944 Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act. The money is provided 
entirely for soil-conservation and water- 
conservation practices. Language in the 
Budget which would have required that 
the 1944 appropriation suffice for the 
program until June 30, 1944, instead of 
the calendar year 1943 as appropriated 
has been deleted by the deficiency com- 
mittee in its submission of the deficiency 
bill considered a few days ago and similar 
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language proposed by the Budget for the 
pending bill with regard to extending the 
availability of the appropriation carried 
in this bill for a program to end June 30, 
1945, instead of for a program to end 
December 31, 1944, has been disapproved 
by this committee since we feel that the 
effect of these proposed changes would 
be to reduce the appropriation for soil- 
and water-conservation practices by 
having the same funds suffice for the 
needs of the program for a 6-month pe- 
riod after the expiration of the period for 
which they were pledged. 
PARITY PAYMENTS 


As previously pointed out, no provision 
is carried in the bill for parity payments, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Despite the action of the Congress last 
year in directing the liquidation of the 
Federal crop insurance program, the 
Budget has sent over an estimate in the 
amount of $5,997,433 for the reinstalla- 
tion of this program and carrying it on 
for another fiscal year. Of course, there 
has been no insurance on wheat or on 
cotton, the only two agricultural prod- 
ucts involved for the present crop year. 
The committee is of the opinion that the 
Congress considered very carefully all of 
the facts, both for and against this pro- 
gram, in taking the action it did last year 
and does not believe that it contemplates 
now: reversing its position, and immedi- 
ately after directing the liquidation of 
the program, providing for its reinstate- 
ment. 

I might say to you that the evidence 
regarding last year’s program, what was 
done after the hearings last year, shows 
a more unsatisfactory condition with ref- 
erence to the Federal crop insurance pro- 
gram even than was shown at last year’s 
hearings. The losses on wheat have 
been $6,000,000 as compared with $3,000,- 
000 the year before. The losses in cotton, 
while not so considerable, yet have been 
substantial, and the entire losses for the 
5-year period of operation of the Corpo- 
ration aggregate in excess of $63,000,000. 
They are divided about half in the 
amount of indemnities paid by the Gov- 
ernment over and above the amount of 
premiums paid by the farmers, and about 
half in administrative expenses. I think 
there is no member of the committee but 
who is sympathetically interested in the 
objective sought by the establishment of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
I think all of them without exception 
would have been delighted if that experi- 
ment had been successful. 

But 5 years’ operation with huge 
losses to the Government seems to have 
demonstrated conclusively that the plan, 
as devised by Congress, will not work 
out, and the farmers themselves are not 
participating in it to the extent which 
had been anticipated. Last year only 
one-fourth of the wheat farmers partici- 
pated, whereas one-third had partici- 
pated the year before. The same is true 
of cotton, where 10 percent or less have 
participated. So under those circum- 
stances we thought it would be unwise 
to provide, and we did not think that 
Congress would be willing to provide, for 
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the reinstallation of the program for the 
next fiscal year. For that reason we 
omitted this Budget estimate, but have 
provided for an appropriation of $100,- 
000 from the unexpended balance here- 
tofore appropriated for this Corporation, 
to be used in the final and complete 
liquidation of the Corporation during the 
early part of the next fiscal year. We 
feel that that amount of money should 
be amply sufficient for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield at that, point? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I cannot under- 
stand why the Budget would make that 
recommendation after the action of the 
Congress. 

Mr. TARVER. I am not able to in- 
form the gentleman on that point. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

The Soil Conservation Service, in my 
judgment, is performing a more useful 
service for agriculture than any other 
organization of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I have had the opportunity to exam- 
ine its work in connection with soil con- 
servation districts set up in my own State, 
to which, as to other districts throughout 
the country, it furnishes technical assist- 
ance and assistance in the making of 
farm plans and otherwise. The result 
of its work, to one who will take the 
trouble to examine it, is astounding. It 
has contributed not only to the restora- 
tion of the soil where it has been de- 
pleted, but it has contributed, in sub- 
stantial ways, to the material prosperity 
of the farmers who have undertaken to 
cooperate with the Soil Conservation 
Service in this work, and I feel amply jus- 
tified in the statement I made a few 
moments ago to the effect that the Soil 
Conservation Service is performing a 
work of more benefit to agriculture than 
is any other organization in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

Since I feel that way about it, you 
may wonder why I am in accord with 
the action of the committee in reducing 
the appropriation for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service as estimated for by the 
Budget, by $2,935,000. $2,900,000 of that 
was intended for use in connection with 
the proposed taking over of certain 
drainage and irrigation districts set up 
by State laws, in which cases the drain- 
ing or irrigating in the districts in ques- 
tion, as the case might be, was assessable 
against the land in those districts. Those 
districts have proven unsuccessful ven- 
tures. Now it is proposed by the Soil 
Conservation Service to take over these 
unsuccessful districts and spend several 
hundred thousand dollars for heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment, to proceed at 
Government expense, with some undeter- 
mined amount of cooperation on the part 
of the local owners, to endeavor to carry 
out the programs which were originally 
undertaken and with regard to which 
there was failure. 

We thought that suggestion unwise, 
Despite our love for the Conservation 
Service, we provided for the elimination 
of this portion of its estimates. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
has again expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In re- 
gard to that $3,000,000 for drainage in 
connection with the Soil Conservation 
Service, was there any evidence pre- 
sented to the committee that might jus- 
tify, not the prejects but the effort that 
might be made on individual farms, to 
do the drainage work in connection with 
increasing food production? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. There was evi- 
dence submitted to the committee that 
some of this land lying on the Missis- 
sippi River, I think part of it in Illinois, 
and in some of the Middle Western 
States would, if reclaimed, be extremely 
valuable land, perhaps worth two or 
three hundred dollars an acre. In the 
opinion of the officials of the Soil Con- 
servation Service there is a need for the 
development of additional land for agri- 
cultural production at this time. The 
committee was of the opinion, however, 
that the trouble about agricultural pro- 
duction today is not that we have insuf- 
ficient land upon which adequate pro- 
duction might be obtained, but that we 
do not have the necessary farm machin- 
ery and labor and other facilities which 
would bring about adequate production. 
We thought that instead of using sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars—I think 
it approximates a million dollars for 
heavy machinery and equipment, and 
with other funds it would amount to 
$2,900,000, in trying to reclaim this land 
which other authorities had tried to re- 
claim without success, we ought to hus- 
band our resources for use in trying to 
do what we could to aid in the agricul- 
tural program on lands already avail- 
able, and which should be sufficient for 
our purposes if properly handled, and 
with proper equipment and labor. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an observation? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. What 
the gentleman says may be true of par- 
ticular lands that may be along the river, 
but I am sure the gentleman from 
Georgia would not want to say that ap- 
plied to all the land. There is no con- 
templation of using money to buy equip- 
ment. As I understand, practically all 
of these funds are used for personnel. 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, no. The gentle- 
man is mistaken. If he will examine the 
justifications he will find that a tre- 
mendous amount of the reduction made 
here was estimated for, for the purpose 
of purchasing heavy equipment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Fof the 
drainage part. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. But 
practically all of their appropriation goes 
to personnel, does it not? 
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Mr. TARVER. No; I would say that 
the major portion of it goes to person- 
nel, but this particular item has included 
in it a tremendous amount of money, 
well over half a millionedollars, for heavy 
equipment. 

Now, may I pass on briefly. - 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I find nothing 
in here that would provide money for 
the control of chinch bugs and grass- 
hoppers unless it be in this paragraph 
for the control of incipient and 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests and 
plant diseases. Does that cover it? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; I intend to dis- 
cuss that further on, but I may as well 
dispose of it now. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Would the gentle- 
man tell us whether corn borers would 
be included, too? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; they are included, 
too; all destructive pests. We have not 
carried in this bill heretofore the pest- 
control provision. It has been provided 
for in the deficiency bill, but $2,700,000 
is carried for it in this bill with the un- 
derstanding that, if there develops need 
for more money, the money will be sup- 
plied through a deficiency appropriation. 
This was not intended to be the limit of 
what is to be available for the purpose 
of combating these outbreaks, if they 
occur, of pests of these types. 

The school-lunch program: I have al- 
ready referred to this. Iam one of those 
who feel that the school-lunch program 
in some form ought to be continued. I 
regret very much that the committee has 
been unable to make provisions for funds 
in this bill to provide for the continuance 
of this program, but we are without au- 
thority to do so, for the program is not 
authorized by law, Had we inserted such 
provision in the bill, it would have been 
stricken on a point of order in the House. 
Further than that, the House on March 7 
voted down an amendment to the Pace 
bill which would have authorized the 
program, and as I recall, the vote was 
about 3 to 1. So, the committee being 
the servant of the House, and feeling 
on this occasion that the action on the 
Pace bill was indicative of its opinion re- 
garding the program, its composite opin- 
ion, and also because the program is not 
authorized by law, could not insert the 
provision in the bill. 

EMERGENCY EROSION CONTROL, EVERGLADES 

REGION, FLORIDA 

The budget of $72,248 for this project, 
which is to be matched by State and 
local funds, has been approved. 

LAND UTILIZATION AND RETIREMENT OF 
SUBMARGINAL LAND 

The Budget estimate of $1,250,000, rep- 
resenting a decrease of $58,875 below the 
current appropriation, has been ap- 
proved. It does not involve the pur- 
chase of any additional land but only 
the caretaking, maintenance, and oper- 
ation for demonstration purposes of 
lands already owned by the Govern- 
ment. 
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SUGAR ACT 
The Budget estimate for administra- 
tion of the Sugar Act has been approved 
without change. 
MARKETING SERVICE 


No change has been effected in esti- 
mates for the Marketing Service except 
by the addition of $25,915 intended 
to restore marketing-news service for 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Seattle. Small 
items of increase proposed by the Budg- 
et for the various branches of this serv- 
ice are almost in their entirety related 
to increased cost brought about by the 
Overtime Pay Act of 1943 and this state- 
ment is also true with regard to other 
increases of a similar character appear- 
ing at other points in the bill. 


LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


These estimates, as I have already 
stated, have been disapproved since ap- 
propriation is not authorized by law. 
They amount to $126,000,000. When the 
pending Cooley bill to provide for the 
consolidation of this activity with the 
Emergency Crop Production Loan ac- 
tivity and that of the Regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporations comes before 
the House we will be able to ascertain 
the legislative will as to the type of pro- 
gram of this sort which it is desired 
to maintain and under what limitations. 
It is to be hoped that that legislation 
will have been enacted prior to the final 
disposition of the pending bill so that 
provision can then be made in this bill 
for such appropriations as Congress may 
see fit to authorize. 

FARM TENANT LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


The Budget estimate for loans for this 
program in the amount of $15,000,000 
has been approved, The program, in my 
judgment, has amply justified itself and 
should be expanded after the war. At the 
present time its activities have neces- 
sarily diminished owing to high land val- 
ues and the apparent unwisdom of per- 
mitting tenants to assume long-term ob- 
ligations to pay for farms at high prices, 
which obligations they would probably be 
unable to discharge under post-war con- 
ditions. The appropriation of $750,000, 
or half the Budget estimate, for the ad- 
ministration of this program is, in my 
judgment, manifestly insufficient, and 
yet we are prohibited by law from ap- 
propriating more than 5 percent of the 
amount of funds made available, the law 
having apparently failed to take into ac- 
count the tremendous amount of money 
the Government has invested in the loans 
made in previous years and which must 
be serviced and collected. I sincerely 
hope that the Senate may, under its 
rules, which are more liberal than those 
of the House, make provision for the ad- 
ditional administrative funds necessary, 
LIQUIDATION AND MANAGEMENT OF RESETTLE- 

MENT PROJECTS 

No appropriation was proposed by the 
Budget and none has been made for this 
purpose. It is proposed that necessary 
liquidation expenses in 1945 for these 
projects shall be financed from trust 
funds received for such purposes from 
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such projects. ‘Their complete liquida- 
tion and that of all other cooperative or 
collective farming activities has been 
twice directed by Congress, and we are 
still hopeful that it may be eventually 
achieved. 


WATER FACILITIES—ARID AND SEMIARID AREAS 


This appropriation was estimated for 
by the Budget in connection with the esti- 
mate for loans, grants, and rehabilitation 
which has heretofore been discussed. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Budget estimates for the Rural 
Electrification Administration have been 
approved without change. The work of 
this organization during the present fis- 
cal year has substantially improved and 
with the relaxation of restrictions upon 
the use of materials in line construction 
greater steps have been made toward 
completing the job of rural electrification 
than were possible in the 1943 fiscal year. 
It is believed, however, that the amount 
of funds estimated for by the budget will 
be amply sufficient for the needs of R. E. 
A. for fiscal 1945. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Except for $626,321 directly appropri- 
ated, which represents a reduction of 
$62,938 below the appropriation for the 
present fiscal year, no funds are directly 
appropriated to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for administrative expenses. 
The larger portion of these expenses is 
paid by amounts chargeable against ac- 
tivities administered by it and by transfer 
from farmers’ crop production and 
harvesting loan funds. Adequate pro- 
vision for this last-mentioned activity is 
made through reappropriation of unex- 
pended balances. $ 

FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Provision is made in the bill for the 
use of corporation funds for its admin- 
istrative expenses in the amount of 
Budget estimates. 

The record of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in its several branches and of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
is one which must bring gratification to 
all of those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of a more stable agriculture 
and the removal as time goes on of the 
heavy debt burden with which our farm- 
ers generally have been afflicted. An ex- 
amination of the hearings will disclose 
the repayment of these loans has ex- 
ceeded all previous records and, while the 
loan. activities of the Federal land banks 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration are being materially reduced, that 
circumstance in itself very greatly adds 
to our feeling of satisfaction with the 
success of these activities. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have sub- 
stantially covered the major items in the 
bill. The hour is growing late, and un- 
less some Member desires to ask me a 
question I shall relinquish the floor. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I have some 
1 to know whether a worm is an 

ect. 
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Mr. TARVER. Oh, undoubtedly it is. 
An insect is not necessarily a worm, but 
a worm, of course, is an insect. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I spoke about corn 
borers. That would be covered by the 
provision at the bottom of page 40 and 
the top of page 41 of the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. One further in- 
quiry, if the gentleman will permit, 
about farm loans upon grain that is 
stored upon the farms. That is taken 
care of by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. TARVER. If it is taken care of at 
all it is taken care of there. I want to 
say this to the gentleman with regard 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation: 
I think it was a mistake when the House 
in the deficiency bill made no provision 
fer a restoration of the capital of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which 
has now been depleted by at least 95 
percent of the original -$100,000,000. 
Whether the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration will continue to be able to make 
as extensive loans during the coming 
fiscal year as it has in the past is very 
questionable because of this depletion 
in its working capital. Certainly I 
think the Congress ought to provide 
sufficient funds, but all we can do in this 
bill is to make an appropriation for its 
administrative expenses from corporate 
funds. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I think there has 
been nothing so satisfactory as the right 
to the farmer to store his grain on his 
own farm and borrow money on it. It 
has been universally approved. I think 
it ought to be covered in the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. There is nothing we 
can do here except to appropriate funds 
from the corporate funds for its admin- 
istrative expenses. The Budget estimate 
providing for restoration of the capital 
stock of the Corporation was referred to 
the deficiency subcommittee, not our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I want to congratu- 
late the chairman in regard to several 
items here, especially in regard to farm 
homes and with regard to forest man- 
agement. Can the gentleman give me a 
little more assurance about taking proper 
care of the great Government investment 
in the Farm Security Administration so 
that what we have there will be pro- 
tected? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take another minute. 

Let me say to the gentleman that it is 
beyond the power of this committee to 
include provisions in this bill for taking 
care of the investments or for carrying 
on in any degree the activities of the 
Farm Security Administration. It has 
never been authorized by law, but cer- 
tainly I cannot conceive that Congress 
will fail to make some provision for the 
protection of the Government’s interest 
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in Farm Security Administration loans 
before the end of the present fiscal year, 
either through this bill or through some 
other legislative action. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, not long 
ago I introduced a resolution, House Res- 
olution 418, which provided for the reaf- 
firmance of the action ef the Sixty-sev- 
enth Congress in 1922, when it placed it- 
self on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of a national home in Palestine for 
the Jews. This original action was in 
substantiation of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, wherein Britain committed itself 
to the identical policy, and the later 
mandate of the League of Nations, 
signed by 72 nations, which entrusted 
Britain with the encouragement of Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine, their 
close settlement of its lands, and the es- 
tablishment there of a Jewish national 
home. Implicit in the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the mandate was the plan that 
the Jews should eventually form in 
Palestine a nation or commonwealth, 
The resolution which I presented pro- 
vided expressly for a Jewish common- 
wealth. This policy was at that time 
likewise agreeable to the Arabs in their 
first gratitude at being themselves freed 
from Turkish rule. The resolution of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress was later 
fortified by a convention or treaty be- 
tween the United States and Britain 
wherein the United States agreed to the 
mandate, and Britain pledged itself not 
to change its terms without our consent, 

In 1939 the white paper was published 
by Britain without the consent of the 
League or of our country, the effect of 
which was the cutting off of immigration 
into Palestine and the prohibition of the 
further purchase by the Jews of Pales- 
tine lands. This action was assailed in 
Britain by many of its most prominent 
leaders, and was condemned by the man- 
dates commission of the League of Na- 
tions. In the meantime, the persecu- 
tions of Hitler had grown steadily more 
brutal and murderous, both in Germany 
and the conquered countries, until it is 
doubtful today whether any consider- 
able number of European Jews will sur- 
vive. It became imperative that a haven 
be found for those who can now escape, 
the hope be afforded the others of a 
post-war asylum. This Palestine reso- 
lution sought to fill this desperate need. 

We are impelled to the salvation of the 
Jews by many motives. The first, of 
course, is common humanity. We can- 
not be so callus as to be indifferent to 
the suffering of these unfortunate people, 
The second is that our treaty rights be 
respected, and that the judgment of the 
civilized world at the expiration of the 
last war be now affirmed. The third is 
our concern for the world’s stability and 
peace. For centuries the Jewish minor- 
ity has been mistreated by Christian 
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Europe. Anti-Semitism has been repeat- 
edly used as a weapon by ambitious and 
demagogic tyrants. Palestine is the an- 
swer to these grave, recurring problems 
of the world. 

Our President has stated but recently 
that America has never agreed to the 
white paper, but favors immigration of 
Jews into Palestine. He pledged even- 
tual justice to the downtrodden Jews of 
the world. 

At a meeting of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House last week a letter 
from Secretary of War Stimson was re- 
ceived, stating that further action on the 
Palestine resolution at the present time 
would be prejudicial to the successful 
prosecution of the war. A representa- 
tive of the War Department stated in the 
committee’s executive session matters of 
a military nature which concerned them- 
selves with the possible unfortunate re- 
sults of the present passage of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not soldiers but 
civilians. We are not military strate- 
gists. We must in the absence of su- 
perior knowledge respect our selected 
military chiefs in their decisions on mili- 
tary matters. The progress of the war 
and its successful conclusion is never ab- 
sent from our minds. Our thoughts are 
grave when they turn upon the safety of 
our own American boys in the armed 
services. We cannot lightly disregard 
the warning we have received. 

On the other hand, we have not aban- 
doned this fight. We have agreed in 
. committee, and have so stated, that we 
will postpone action on this resolution. 
We have not tabled it nor buried it. The 
Jews are entitled by all considerations of 
humanity and right to their home. We 
must press for action whenever the mili- 
tary situation is alleviated. 

It is my intention so to do as quickly 
as I have reason to believe that I am not 
endangering our soldiers nor hampering 
our military in so doing. 

This is my pledge to the House and to 
the millions who cling to this hope of 
Palestine as the last chance of salvation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont IMr. PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I as- 
sent generally to the statements made by 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee on which it is my privilege to 
have served some time. 

Mr. Chairman, the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country are more fortunate 
than they perhaps know or appreciate 
to have as the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee so energetic, so able, so fair an 
advocate, or such a man as the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. He is 
& hard man to “lick” when he has made 
up his mind he is right; but overwhelmed 
as he is sometimes by the votes of those 
whom he still thinks are wrong, he is the 
best sport in the world. He will report 
the committee’s action and defend it— 
and I would not do it as such, but he will, 
and he will reserve the right to express 
his own opinion on the floor. That is 
what I call sportsmanship, and I hand 
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it to him. If we “lick” him then and 
there I will say we are good. It is a 
pleasure and a great honor to serve with 
him and with the other members of the 
committee, none of whom are iess dis- 
tinguished or able than he. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not in the brief 
period of time that has been allotted to 
me undertake to cover all the ramifica- 
tions of the activities of or appropriations 
for this great Department. I take it for 
granted that my colleagues on the com- 
mittee will, if they have not already done 
so, tell you in detail of the status of 
the many vast programs that have been 
launched through the Department of 
Agriculture at some time during the 
past 10 or 12 years—such programs as 
the emergency rubber project, the work 
of the War Food Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the pros- 
ecution of the agricultural program under 
which vast benefits ranging from $300,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 have been paid 
annually to the American farmer, and 
other programs and activities of the like 
nature. 

FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 


These are subjects of primary impor- 
tance, of course, and it is proper that 
the House and the country should be ad- 
vised of them. However, it shall be my 
pleasure to devote the few remarks which 
I intend to make on this bill to the sub- 
ject of agricultural research, that activity 
to which the Department of Agriculture 
was born almost 100 years ago and to 
which it has been dedicated in the act 
often referred to as the basic act estab- 
lishing the Department and dedicating 
it to the acquisition and dissemination 
of information useful to agriculture in 
the broadest sense of that term. 

That was the work which the Depart- 
ment had been carrying on for almost 
three-quarters of a century when these 
great, modern programs involving the 
control of agricultural production, the 
payment of benefits to agriculture, and 
so forth, first appeared on the scene. 
In fact, it was upon the foundation of 
knowledge that agricultural research had 
laid that these programs were established 
and have been carried on. 

I do not hope to be able to cover the 
entire field of agricultural research in 
my remarks today. That is a subject 
upon which one could dwell with profit 
for many hours. It is a subject shot 
through and through with romance— 
the story of the plodding work of thou- 
sands upon thousands of scientific men, 
each working in his little cubicle and in 
his own generation and each contribut- 
ing to the sum total of the vast store 
of scientific knowledge on agricultural 
subjects which is now the precious herit- 
age of this generation, 

There are three men of whose work I 
know in particular and whom I have 
come to esteem for their admirable qual- 
ities, their ability in research, and for 
the great contributions which they are 
making to this great store of knowledge. 
In naming them I do not wish to detract 
from the similarly admirable qualities 
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which I know are possessed by the other 
bureau chiefs, but whom it has not been 
my good fortune to know as intimately 
or to observe their work as in the case of 
these three men. 

I am referring to Dr. E. C. Auchter, 
formerly the Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry but now the Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration; to Dr. O. E. Reed, Chief of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry; and to Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

In praising them let it be understood 
that I include, as they would insist, with- 
in that praise all of the worthy individ- 
uals who labor with them and under their 
supervision. Also let it be understood 
that the work which they are doing and 
to which I am calling special attention 
merely exemplifies the splendid work be- 
ing performed by all the scientific men 
in this great Department under the guid- 
ance of their great bureau chiefs. 

The war has placed a man killing and 
most solemn responsibility upon the 
shoulders of Dr. Auchter, the Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration. It has been his duty to 
redirect and coordinate the research of 
the several bureaus under his adminis- 
tration with a view to rendering maxi- 
mum support to the war effort. Dr. 
Auchter reports that a thorough review 
of all research projects has resulted in 
Placing about 90 percent of them in the 
category of being directed toward the so- 
lution of problems pertinent to war food, 
feed, fiber, medicinal, and other require- 
ments. The remaining projects, he tells 
us, are on a curtailed basis, directed prin- 
cipally to the maintenance of valuable 
breeding stocks, experimental orchards, 
groves, and certain physical facilities the 
complete abandonment of which would 
entail a loss too great to be justified even 
by the war. 

Let me cite just a few of the recent 
accomplishments by the men working 
under Dr. Auchter’s supervision: 

They have developed methods for pre- 
paring and utilizing crude adhesive ma- 
terials from natural sources for meeting 
emergency camouflage needs where base 
supplies are unavailable. The results of 
these studies have been incorporated into 
instructions issued by the military serv- 
ices. 

They have developed soybean varieties 
of high yield and high content of oil and 
of improved drying quality especially 
valuable for industrial war uses. 

Through the application of breeding 
methods in the improvement of sheep on 
the western ranges, they have made def- 
inite progress in increasing the length 
of staple and amount of clean wool. 
During the past 3 years the staple length 
of the fleeces in the breeding line under 
the project has increased from 2.17 
inches to 2.41 inches, or a little better 
than 10 percent. 

They have discovered that the lack of 
honeybees and other pollinating insects 
in Utah is partly responsible for the 
steady decline in alfalfa seed production. 
Since the practice of devoting lands to 
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the growing of alfalfa as a part of crop 
rotation is regarded as of major im- 
portance in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, the value of this discovery becomes 
obvious. 

Experiments on a laboratory scale in 
the application of certain chemicals to 
turpentine woods have demonstrated the 
possibility of stimulating and increasing 
the flow of rosin-bearing saps by this 
means, and the present bill contains an 
increase of $35,000 for the purpose of 
enlarging these experiments to the pilot- 
plant scale with a view to the early in- 
troduction of this process into the in- 
dustry and with a view to its availability 
to increase the production of vitally 
needed naval stores in connection with 
the war. 

These constitute but a few examples 
of what has been recently accomplished. 
They could be multiplied many hundred 
times. 

I wish now to speak briefly of the in- 
teresting and important work being done 
by the Bureau of Dairy Industry under 
the immediate supervision of Dr. Reed, 
the Chief of that Bureau. Here again the 
improvements are too numerous to be 
enumerated in their entirety. 

. Recent accomplishments have been 
along the line of producing a dehydrated 
form of cheese which not only enhances 
the keeping quality of the product but 
which greatly reduces the bulk and there- 
fore the amount of shipping space re- 
quired to transport this product which 
is of such great importance to our allies 
as well as to our soldiers overseas. 

In compiling a roster of the great ship- 
builders of this period, the names of 
Dr. Reed and his associates should not 
be omitted, for when one has devised a 
process by which products which once 
required two ships to carry may now be 
carried in one, has he not, in effect, con- 
structed a ship? 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
work performed by the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry has been the direction of the 
work of the herd-improvement associa- 
tions. These associations had, in 1927, 
327,000 cows only 15 percent of which 
produced more than 375 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow per year, while in 1942, 
with 816,000 cows on test, 34 percent 
produced over 375 pounds, and the aver- 
age last year of all cows in these associa- 
tions was 339 pounds of fat as compared 
to an average of 188 pounds for the entire 
dairy-cow population. 

Here indeed is a foundation upon 
which a dairy industry can be erected in 
this country far greater than man has 
ever dreamed of. 

The work of Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
is known far and wide not only in this 
country but throughout the entire world. 
The Soil Conservation Service had its 
very humble start in the form of a very 
small appropriation for soil-erosion in- 
vestigation reported out in this very bill 
some 15 years ago through the initiative 
of the Honorable James P. Buchanan, of 
Texas, then a minority member of the 
committee but who later became its 
chairman. This appropriation was con- 
tinued from year to year with some in- 
creases in amount as time went on, and 
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the movement finally blossomed forth in 
the establishment of a great bureau in 
this great Department of the Govern- 
ment. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Bennett and 
his inspirational leadership, soil conser- 
vation demonstration projects to the 
number of approximately 150 were estab- 
lished throughout the length and breadth 
of this great land. Wherever a region 
had problems common to the great num- 
ber of farm areas within its boundaries 
there would be set up a great farm dem- 
onstration project of sometimes as many 
as 25,000 acres, Every farmer in this 
project agreed to conduct his farm oper- 
ations under the direction of the Soil 
Conservation scientists assigned to the 
project. Crops that had formerly been 
planted in rows up and down hill, as a 
result of which heavy rains would wash 
away great quantities of topsoil, were 
now planted in rows which followed the 
contour of the land. The contour rows, 
instead of facilitating rapid run-off of 
the rains, tended to hold the precipitation 
until it sank into the ground where it 
was stored up for the use of the crops in 
drier seasons and whereby the precious 
topsoil was not washed away to the 
streams and to the rivers and down into 
the sea where it was beyond recovery. 

Farmers for miles around would visit 
these demonstration projects and would 
learn of the improved methods and of 
the increased production resulting from 
the application of the principles of soil 
conservation which had been worked out 
by the men under Dr. Bennett’s super- 
vision, 

Long after this generation has passed 
from the scene of action, long after the 
programs of control of agricultural pro- 
duction have been supplanted by a more 
satisfactory and a more intelligent 
regime, the work of the vast army of 
scientific men who generation after gen- 
eration have labored upon the problems 
confronting agriculture and have made 
of agriculture the greatest and noblest of 
all the sciences, will go on and each suc- 
ceeding generation will reap dividend at 
compound interest on the labors and the 
efforts which they have so patiently put 
forth throughout the years. 

Recognizing the almost incalculable 
value of the research work that has been 
done and is being done this very moment 
in the fields offered by the sulfa drugs 
and penicillin, your committee, while re- 
ducing the appropriation sought in some 
respects, has been concerned not to 
cripple nor to retard unduly the work 
of those who are giving their lives and 
effort to the advancement of science for 
the safety, security, rehabilitation, and 
prosperity of us all. . 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray]. 

CONGRESS MUST ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITY IF 
THEY CONTINUE THESE EXPENDITURES 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, when the New Deal was 
verbally buried its follies were not in- 
terred with its bones. I am including in 
my remarks the official table showing the 
payees that received in 1942 up to 
$185,000 as Government payments. 

Before discussing the import of this 
information at this time, I wish to bring 
out certain facts and my own personal 
observations. First of all, we should con- 
sider that when this subsidy program 
was adopted and up until 1940, farm 
prices were low, and these Government 
payments could be accepted and con- 
strued as part of the market price rightly 
belonging to the producer. 

Second, from remarks made when this 
Same subject was under consideration in 
previous years, I wish to emphatically 
state that I am not necessarily opposing 
big farms, nor have I any personal feel- 
ings against any insurance company or 
any large land owner or owners. I will 
say I do not believe in a system that 
subsidizes one man $20 and another 
$100,000. I oppose these payments be- 
cause it does not appear to me to be a 
desirable expenditure of public funds. 

Third, I say right here and now that 
no Member of Congress who supports the 
present method of distributing these 
funds can fairly criticize the A. A. A, 
I have discussed this question of Govern- 
ment payments with many township, 
county, and State A. A. A. committeemen. 
They all have had constructive sugges- 
tions as to how to improve the A. A. A, 
The leadership and plans may or may 
not have been right when the A. A. A. was 
inaugurated, but that is no excuse for 
continuously following the methods of 
distribution that were then put into 
effect. 

In other words, let us not blame the 
administration of the A. A. A. for some- 
thing that is a provision of law that we 
each year sanction by legislation. The 
agency has had little criticism for not 
following the mandates of Congress, so I 
say frankly that Congress must accept 
the responsibility if it does not change 
the legislation. 

The A. A. A. has gradually changed 
its program as much, no doubt, as was 
permissible under the provisions of the 
law. 

With the foregoing statements I hereby 
include the table showing the 1942 pay- 
ments of over $1,000 each by States, It 
is as follows: 


Payments to payees who received $1,000 or more under the 1942 agricultural 
conservation and parity payment programs—United States 


Payments 
Number of 
payees Agricultural 
conservation Parity Naval stores Total 
program 
Alabama... 138 $190, 525. 53 $247, 726. 60 
Arizona 890 883, 947. 59 928, 721. 71 
Arkansas.. 763 1, 574, 831. 29 1, 577. 457. 01 
California. 1,315 2, 652, 323. 53 8, 351, £85. 46 
Colorado 4¹ 523, 019. 36 735, G24. 40 
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Payments to payees who received $1,000 or more under the 1942 agricultural 
conservation and parity payment programs—United States—Continued 


Payments 
State 
Parity Naval stores Total 

Connecticut... 78, $196, 533, 17 
Dela 28 36, 155. 47 
eee ee 560, 134. 24 
5 518.63 737, 770. 33 
567, 661. 74 1, 192, 658. 16 
162, 991. 75 7, 010, 846, 09 
971, 091. 78 1, 676, 214. 00 
804, 142, 40 4, 601, 057. 66 
z 436, 484. 78 5,379, 474. 27 
, 52, 243. 161, 432, 27 
. 415, 404. 20 
K 82, 071. 00 
. 123. 587. 85 
8 17, 543. 05 102, 402, 73 
26 19, 789. 17 87. 924.12 
532 423, 940. 22 923, 596, 34 
992 2167, d 2, 168, 012. 23 
894 839, 370. 20 716, 896. 35 1, 556, 260. 64 
1, 579 1, 505, 686, 55 1, 029, 186, 63 2, 534, 873, 18 
1, 552 1, 211, 134. 94 1, 361, 629. 23 2, 572, 764. 17 
16 30, 014, 25 3, 614. 88 33, 620. 13 
15 45, 182.04 300, 006. 20 345, 188, 94 
340 572, 126. 10 99, 802. 82 671, 929.01 

18 37, 901. 74 265, 472. 05 303, 434. 

79 154, 454. 66 4, 508, 02 158, 962. 
1,121 977, 907. 28 ‘768, 475, 55 1, 746, 382. 83 
688 485, 607. 89 731, 606. 72 1, 217, 214. 61 

485 405, 378. 25 207, 490, 21 702, 868. 4 

gi 1, 009, 210. 54 997, 657. 32 2, 005, 867. 
omy eatin 88, 78, 937, 72 167, 392. 40 
1, 074. 13 

606. 


Rhode Island. 


e 


You will note that one State Texas 
has 10 percent of these large payments 
and over 10 percent of the total funds, 
This same year—1942—the Texas cotton 
farmer on the black waxy land of that 
State received 19 cents per hour labor 
return and received 2 cents per hour as 
Government payment. In 1939, in Dr. 
Goodsell’s study in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, we find the 
cotton farmer on this black land received 
10 cents per hour labor. return and 5 
cents, or half of this hourly income, came 
to him in the form of Government pay- 
ments. In 1942 there were 178,000 Texas 
farmers that received less than $20 per 
farm, or about three millions for soil con- 
servation, while in 1942 there were 3,300 
large operations in that State that re- 
ceived $4,941,000 or over $1,400 each for 
soil conservation alone. 

The complete list of these large pay- 
ments is on file in the office of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, the Honor- 
able Hampton D. FULMER, chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee, and includes 
all payments above $1,000, filed accord- 
ing to law by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with the Speaker, the gentleman 
from Texas, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN. 
A partial list of the larger payments is 
as follows: 


Alabama: 
E. D. Fennel, Leighton - $10,000 
Stallworth Pine Co., Stapleton.. 6,496 
Leonard Premit, Leighton...... 4,784 


xC——187 


r 


Arizona: 


Arizona Land Co., Waddell 
Arizona Farm Products, Casa 


Bartlett, Heard Land & Cattle 
Co,, 303 Phoenix Building, 


Cataract Livestock Co., Flagstaff. 
Chandler Implement Co., Chan- 


diler. 
Chinle district, Chinle 
Dougherty, M. J., 516 Heard 


Klag-E-Toh District, Klagstoh. 
Leupp District, Leupp----...... 


Arkansas: 


Lukachukai District, Luka- 
Qi aD ee ee 
Maricopa Reservoir & Power 
896? — re — 
S. Carl Miller, Buckeye n.m 5 
T. G. Rhodes, Avondale___... za 
Twist Leasing Cooperative As- 
sociation, Twist — 
Wilson Lee Co., Wilson _. — 


Tillar Mercantile Co., Tiller 
R. A. Pickens & Son Co., Pick- 

FFW. r e teagan BI 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna... 
W. P. McGeorge, Pine Bluff 


142, 806, 57 


$9, 690 
6, 381 


5, 830 
5, 238 
4. 727 


6,176 
4,956 


5, 227 
8, 632 


6, 204 
9, 165 


9, 531 
9, 180 
8, 247 
9, 190 
9, 190 


8, 919 
9, 690 


5, 248 
7, 165 
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Arkansas—Continued. 


7 
Mary K. Kuhn, Marlon — 
Howe Lumber Co., Wabash n 
Cromer Bros., Osceola - = 


Chapman & Dewey Farms Co., 
J. O. E. Buck, Jr., Hughes 


California: 


J. G. Boswell, Corcoran 
J. G. Boswell Co., Corcoran 
Capital Co., San Francisco - 
Frank C. Driver, Riverdale 
Russell Giffin Co., Mendota 


9 —————— 
A. W. Goodfellow, Fresno 
Grayson-Owen Co., Oakland 
J. W. Guiberson Co., Corcoran. 
Heck Bros., Stratford. 3 
Hotchkiss Estate Co., Fire- 

tt SRR Sh Se BS STP aE AREAS 
C. E. Hanchin, Bakersfield 
James Irvine, San Francisco 
Kern County Land Co., Bakers- 

%% A a T AA 
Natomas Co., Sacramento..... 
J. E. ONeill, Fresno eta 
J. C. Phillips, Paso Robles 
F. E. Redfern, Dos Palos 
Forest Ripley, Corcoran 
Sutter Basin Corporation, Ltd., 

S ae oe 
Elmer C. Von Glahn, Corcoran. 


Colorado: 


Western Boca County Soil Ero- 

sion District, 8 
C. E. Tupps, Watkins 
Ira J. Taylor, Pasoli 
Soll Erosion District, Walsh 
Réicholt & Beal, Julesburg- 
R. R. Rutherford, VIIas 


Carl Nielson, Ruggin cece 
A. S. Miller, Watkins 
T. P. Klausner, Roggen 


Alvin Hobbs, Millxken ----= = 
Hatchet Cattle Co., Pueblo_.... 
B. V. Hanna, Springfleld_...... 
Frank L. Forristall, Hugo š 
James A. and Lyle Cocksey, Rog- 

CCF 
Arnold-Harriman Co., Inc., 

S 


Arkansas Valley Sugar Beet & 
Irrigated Land Co., Holly 
American Crystal Sugar Co., 
Denver eee tees — 


Connecticut: 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hart- 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford 


Delaware: 


25 payees—only one over 82,500. 
Lillian Price, Middletown = 
John S. Isaacs, Ellendale = 
Julius N. Kirk, Middletown -== 
Townsends Inc., Millsboro__... 


Florida: 


American Sumatra Tobacco 
Corporation, Quincy 
Avon Florida Citrus Corporation, 
c 


Dixie Cattlemen's Association, 
Okeechobee .- 22... .-- 2. 
Hugh Turpentine Co., Maxville. 
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Florida—Continued. Iowa—Continued. Massachusetts—Continued. 
Ideal Holding Co., Perrine $4,277 Brenton Bros., Inc., Dallas John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
A. B. & D. B. Kibler, Inc., Lake- —— E E N AEAN $14, 002 surance Co., Boston $90, 031 
land 8, 376 Central Life Assurance Society Michigan: 
Lykes Bros., Inc., Tampa 9. 740 (mutual), Des Moines — 12,047 G. Elwood Bonine, Vandalia . 2, 589 
Mayo Rosin Co., Shamrock 7, 296 The Equitable Life Insurance L. E. Casey and Edward Brooks, 
Palm and Pine Land Co., New Co. of Iowa, Des Moines. 55, 269 C 2, 697 
1 6. 216 Litchfield Realty Co., Des Moines 11,151 A. B. Chapman & Sons, South 
Seminole Cattle Co., Inc., Or- W. G. Lodwick, Sedan - 10,301 ends oe 2, 238 
o (T 8, 986 Martha P. Cresap, Hamburg.... 9,983 William H. Mathews, Nlles 2, 731 
Southern Resin & Chemical Co., Iowa State College, Ames 5. 672 Upjohn, W. E. U. T. C., Richland. 2, 464 
Tr rss Hepp aft UE 7. 702 George Kellogg, Missouri Valley 8,786 | Minnesota: 
Swainsboro Rosin Corporation, G. H. Moorhead, Moorhead - 5, 965 Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
Jacksonville 6, 144 National Life Co. (Home Office), tion, Minneapolis 4,297 
Welles’ Fruit and Livestock Co., me Des Moines 6, 638 Ruth T. Cathcart, Windom.... 5, 221 
. = = ote peda aR on = 4,296 Henry K. and Raymond G. Peter- : Concordia College Corporation. 3, 609 
Georgia: son, Council Bluffs - 8,702 Farmers & Merchants Savings 
. Fruit Farm, Inc., : Bank, Minneapolis 5. 931 
F 7. 052 e J. Barr, 3 oe Federal Land Bank, St. Paul... 55, 882 
Brunswick Peninsula Corpora- W. Baughman, — —— , First Minneapolis Co. Minne= 
400 R. B. Christy, Scott City. 12, 845 eee eee 4.880 
Butler Naval Stores, Inc., Collingwood Grain and Land Co., N. J. Florence, Hallocx =- - 7.409 
TCT — . 18 Johnson 19. 957 A. J. Kaufman, Appleton - 6,524 
J. B. Davis & Co., Camilla 17,176 ise and John Farms, ee Frank Kiene, Kennedy 9, 791 
ae e manic: Gon | Som E Gma aaia e eee y 
Meadows Turpentine Co., Vi- Federal Land Bank, Wichita.. 31, 558 E. G. Melo, Stephen 5, 973 
FTT 5, 325 N Investment Oo., To- AEF Northern Pacific Railway Cos 
Mitchell Naval Stores, Homer- |; Penn Aransas , FF ces AE EAA E a 5, 544 
E ee 6, 008 Ed. Richardson, Plains 10, 871 Northwestern Improvement Co., 
The Newton Co., Cogdell 8, 664 Sledd Farm Corporation, Lyons. 11, 267 F 4,031 
Onyx Turpentine Co,, Cordele. 6,554 Victory Life Insurance Co., To- Northwestern National Life In- 
Tarver Turpentine Co., Valdosta. 9. 400 Kentu 5 9 — . 17,362 3 Co., Minneapolis 9,022 
Idaho: ‘ he Norwegian Lutheran Church 
J. W. Harp, Idaho Falls Beaumont Farm, ee kepa 2. 486 of America, Minneapolis. 9, 409 
Kootenai Valley Farms, Inc F eee, 4 one St. Olaf College, Northfield_____ 4,392 
ue BA tt medani Oi Southern Minnesota Joint Stock 
Don bindere, Pere eo James 0. Elis, Owensboro... 3, 789 e 3 
McIntosh & Grover, Lewiston... 7. 560 8. R. Ewing Est., Owensboro... 2. 777 Sanon S. Thompson, Windom.. 7,976 
Joe Rosenkranz, Reubens - 8,217 A. G. & S. B. Pritchett, a part- 2 ey Farm Co., St. James. 6. 828 
Wagner & Co., Clarkston, Wash. 6,197 nership, Corydon 2. 493 R. Voss, St. James 5, 006 
W. T. Wagner, Clarkston, Wash. 6. 556 Claes ee Smith, Reed 3.667 Winona National & Savings 
ee d Bank, Wht -ssp 5, 110 
Herndon & Harris, Lapwai-.---. 5,397 Helen Tyler, Hickman-------- 3,472 | Mississippi: ) 
Leslie Herndon, Culesac- -- 5, 296 Brent and Co., Inc., Paris. . 2,793 N . 
Joe Lux, Nez Perce. - 5,929 Clarence LeBus and Co., Lexing- ay & Leatherman, Robinson- 
McDonald Bros., Fenn 4, 467 PRS SR SECIS A 4, 668 EA ee aw eer Sas, 7. 266 
F. S. Parkinson, Rexburg....... 5, 456 well Land and Livestock Co., = B. Box Estate, Midnight. . 9, 184 
Carl Rudeen, Pocatello —— 6,404 0 F. Brown, Drew 8, 610 
Thomas Bros., Downey 4,231 | rouisiana: J. P. Cole, Highlandale 7. 381 
Turner Bros., partnership, Nez John H. Baker, Delhi . 7, 850 Dixie Farms, Vance 9, 069 
c — 4. 515 Beene Planting Corporation, J. R. Dockery, Cleveland 9, 249 
Illinois: nn A ER A 5, 890 J. T. Fargason & Son, Lyon.. 8, 808 
Robert Allerton, Monticello... 13. 382 Burnside and McDonald, Newell- J. L. Gaddis, Bolton 8, 113 
Babson 2 mou Dekalb 12, = — —x 4 6, 688 B. nt a poe & Co., Robinson- 7 
Cook Valley Farms, Edred - j Canal Bank and Trust DCW [ , 
M. L. Evans, Sr., Emerson 12,988 oc 4, 207 Hopson Planting Co., Clarks- 
First Trust Joint Stock Land T. B. Gilbert and Co., Inc., Wis- dale.——————— 8,069 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago 54, 781 S a eee 5,745 King & Anderson, Garksdale 9,910 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., J. W. Lyon, Gilliam 5, 640 McKee Bros., Friars Point 9,910 
Springfleld -- 14, 588 W. H. North, Dixie - 6,320 Mississippi State Penitentiary, 
Dilinois Bankers Life Assurance W. H. Robinson, Shreveport.. 5. 859 Farchman ineen 9, 950 
Co., Monmou tn 10, 509 A. B. Learned, Natchez, Miss... 4,067 Newton Naval Stores, Inc., Wig- 
Rebecca Lowrie, Galesburg_____ 13, 801 A. F. McDade, Sr., McDade.. Sins. 9, 400 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co., R. R. Rhymes, Rayville. peed Opt Son, Evansville. — 
c 1. Maine 1 Tantner Burn Co., Leland- ’ 
John: C. Proctor, endowment, aan W. R. Christie, Presque Isle-_... 4,196 Robertshaw Co., Heathman . 7, 981 
Poat o 11.354 Kroemer Farm, Inc., Lagrange. 3,969 Lamont Rowlands, Picayune... 10,000 
Valley Farms Co., Carrollton. 11,321 Ben Marks Co., Inc., Presque Isile. 3,991 | Missouri: 
* Indiana: Reed Bros., Fort Fairfield 5, 157 Acom, O. H.; Smith, Emerson; 
Robert Graham, Washington 11, 655 Woodman Potato Co., Presque Peterson, Glenn, Wardell 11, 729 
Mitchell Partnership, Windfall. 8, 071 Tele 6,980 ST Rae TO TOPRTANOR a 
K Maryland: „ St. Joseph. 062 
eee ee a ae J. H. and W. G. Baker, partner- E. P. Coleman, Jr, Sikeston-— 12,170 
Princeton Farms, Princeton. 10. 273 ship, Buckeystown_-...-. — 6,096 Columbia Hog & Cattle Powder 
2 Waugh, eon 8. 850 Frank S. Dudley. Baltimore 4,221 Co., Kansas 8 E EE 6,417 
John Brevoort, Vincennes 7, 130 CCC Federal Land Bank of St, Louis, 
Desher Parm Aho een 6. 127 Edison Groh, Lime Kiln . 2,337 o ENES 6, 598 
Whir Oaks Baris Wace Ohiossa. i Charles Jarrell, estate, Hillsboro. 3,733 General American Life Insur- 
! — N 9.130 John McKinney, 8 2. 259 ance Co., St. Louis 11, 556 
Earl Goodwine, West Lebanon... 7, 423 Oldfields Farm, Galena 2. 182 Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Frances M. Hanson, Conners- Harry H. Rieck, Preston - 2,642 Kansas City — 16, 759 
——— a - 6,879 B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster.. 3, 902 Gabe Rendleman, Mesler-...... 7. 502 
Towa: A. Lee Towson, Jr., Chestertown. 3, 346 W. T. Riley, New Madrid - 7, 190 
Adams Bros. & Co., Odebolt . 18, 758 Nathaniel J. Williams, Middle- Montana: 
Amana Society, Amana 23, 716 S Ce ey Petree 3.815 Antler Livestock Co., Wyola... 1,922 
American Mutual Life Insurance Massachusetts: Campbell Farming Corporation, 
Co., Des Moines 10, 753 Columbian National Life Insur- Hr 12, 174 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines. 24,954 ance Co., Boston €, 143 Cort Livestock Co., Big Timber 6, 757 
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Montana—Continued. Ohio continued. Texas Continued. 
R. E. Davis, Willow Creek Union Central Life Insurance A. S. Gage Ranches, Marathon 
Ed. Kopac, Hardin Co., Cincinnati 873, 432 Haden B. Hart, Gruver 
A. J. Rasmussen, Harlem. Oklahoma: Hueco Cattle Co., El Paso ‘ed 


Scheffels Bros., Great Falls 12, 836 
Schmityler Corporation, Froid.. 10,941 
Wismeyer & Shawhan, Billings.. 6, 653 
Nebraska: 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of 
Nebraska, Omaha 40,912 
Brown Land Co., Omaha 18, 101 
Conservative Savings & Loan 
Association, Omaha 4. 926 
D. W. Evans, Watson 9, 702 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
6 on or co esesee 483 
Fremont Joint-Stock Land Bank, 
P - 11,528 
Grinnell College, Omaha 5, 901 


Hamilton County Farms Co., 


Lincoln Joint-Stock Land Bank 


of Lincoln, Nebr., Lincoln. 24,471 
Nevada: 
Lester C. Munk, Lovelock........ 3,153 
OC. A. Sewell, Eko 3,317 
Utah Construction Co., Mon- 
TTT 4,448 
New Hampshire: None over $1,000. 
New Jersey: 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co., Newark 185, 869 
The Prudential Insurance Co. ot 
America, Nerrark 132, 248 
Seabrook and Baitinger, Bridge- 
a ee A * 245 
New Mexico: 
Hal Bogle, Dexter 6,597 
Del Cerro Co-op Association, Las 
Soe.. ea a 8. 370 
The Diamond A Cattle Co., Ros- 
—— RES : Sel ee 6, 059 
John Garrett, Jr., Clovis...... 9,141 
Bun Lewis, Grady 6, 658 
Cecil Porter, Clovis 6, 730 
H. F. Prewitt, Coolidge........ 9, 000 
D. F. and Joyce H. Stahmann, 
Las Oruces SE, - 8,370 
J. P. White Co., Roswell. - 9,078 
New York: 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New 
Ac dactow meen 115, 081 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York City 148, 691 
New York Life Insurance Co., 
New York City 14,392 
Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Binghamton 2, 810 
North Carolina: 
M. C. Braswell Farms, Battleboro 4,977 
Caledonia State Prison Farm, 
C ——— 6, 
Duke Power Co., Charlotte 7, 213 
McNair Investment Co., Laurin- 
(ity Sen CR ES SA SSSI TY 6,178 
John F. McNair, Inc., Laurin- 
—ꝛ lp ting duane gto eee ee 4, 335 
Z. V. Pate, Inc., Laurinburg..... 7. 446 
North Dakota: 
John J. Deschenes and Henry 
M. Baldwin, Cando—— 9, 886 
Equitable Reserve Association, 
0 5. 424 
E. J. Lander Co., Grand Forks... 4,316 
McCanna Co., McCanna. 5, 620 
McKensie County, Watford City. 4. 197 
Murphy & Murray, Grand Forks. 4. 661 
State of North Dakota, Bis- 
Cog See ͤ ͤ——— anes 49, 682 
Olaf Pierson, Tork 8, 531 
Nett Chiby— ose 6, 299 
Ohio: 
Agricultural Lands, Inc., London. 12,611 
Brady Bros., Payne 22, 155 
Ohio National Life Insurance 
Co., Cineinnati sn 10, 076 
Orieton Farms, London 14,137 


Falls, Tex 
Owen W. and W. H. Temple, Buf- 


(All others under 83,000.) 


Oregon: 
F. H. Banfield, Portland jæ 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendle- 
Ves Re eer = 


Dixon & McQuiston, Klamath. 
Eastern Oregon Land Co., On- 


eS Se — 
John H. Hales, Adams 
James K. Hill, Pendleton 
H. A. Miller, Bond 
Pendleton ches, Inc., Pendle- 
T r VR O ELE IAE E on 
M. E. Weatherford, Arlington... 
Pennsylvania: 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia 
Penn. Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia — 
Trexler Farms, Allentown = 


Lauxmont Farms, Wrightsville 
(All others under $4,000) 


Rhode Island (only one): Harold B. 


Tarbox, Sl 


South Carolina: 


Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., 


R. J. Moyes, Jr., Mayesville_____- 
D. K. McColl, Bennetts ville 


P. A. Wallace, Bennettsville 
(All others under $4,000.) 


South Dakota: 


Wm. J. Asmussen, Agar 
R. P. England, Stamford 
The Grand Lodge of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen of 
North Dakota, Aberdeen, S. 


BW 
H. F. Hansmeier, Bristol 8 
Rural Credit Board of South Da- 

C A aA 


T. R. Walker Estate, Vermillion. 
(All others under $4,500.) 


Tennessee: 


Dillard & Coffin Co., Memphis 

John C. Jackson, Jr., Tiptonville. 

G. F. Parker, Tiptonville...----- 

Tennessee Farm Corporation, 

Clarksville 

J. E. Vaughn, Tiptonville - 
(Balance under 84,000.) 


Texas: 


Mrs. C. Adair Estate, Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, Long Island, N. Y. 
Ollie P. Anderson, Pecos_._.-.-. 3 


Grover C. Brillhart, Spearman 
Richard C. Buckles, Stratford.. 
S. B. Burnett Estate, Fort Worth. 
Geo. F. Buzzard, Spearman 
Callaghan Land & Pastcral Co., 

pT Cage Be res ncaa apn 


J. R. Durrett, Amarillo——— “ 
Fred S. Fegel, Amarillo 


Chas. L. Killgore, Amarillo -== 
H. L. Kokernot & Son, Alpine 
Martin & Zimmerman, Floydada. 
Matador Land & Cattle Co., Ltd., 


Denver, Colo SONE. 5 
Clyd> Merryman, Plainvie w. 
L. M. Price Co., Stratford 


Malcolm J. Shelton, Amarillo 
Malcolm Stewart, Dalhart 
The Sugarland Industries, Sug- 


Texas Land & Development Co., 
ann 


(Too many to enumerate.) 


John Adams, Brigham City 
Perry Land & Livestock Co., Salt 
TTT 
(Balance under $4,000.) 
Vermont (only 2): 
Burlington Savings Bank, Bur- 
c 
National Life Insurance Co., 
Montpellier — 
Virginia: 
Eastern Shore Canning Co., 


8 
Stuart Land and Cattle Co., 
G 


(Balance under 83.000.) 
Washington: 


W. A. Longmeier, Lind 
McGregor Land & Livestock Co., 

Hoo 
Sheffels Bros., Govan ae 
Ed Tucker, Walla Walla__-.-.-. 
Nettie E. Woodward, Waila 


West Virginia: (Only 4 loans, all 
under $2,000.) 
Wisconsin: 
Better Farms, Inc., Fond du Lac. 


Larsen Canning Co., Green Bay. 
Northwestern Mutual Life In- 

surance Co., Milwaukee 
Oid Line Life Insurance Co. of 


America, Milwaukee i= 
Wyoming: 
Cow Creek Sheep and Pioneer 
Sheep Co., Rawlins RS 
Lee Sheep Co., Rawlins n- -~ =-= 2 
Miller Land & Livestock Co., 
Parkman — — 
Leroy Moore, Ross 
Mortons, Inc., Douglas 
(Balance under $4,000.) 
Alaska: None. 
Hawaii: 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
— DSSS 
Hutchinson Sugar Plantation 
Co., Naalehu Kau- 
Annie T. K. Parker (trust), Hon- 
( a ey 
Ulupalakua Ranch, Ltd., Wala- 
koa; ll 
Puerto Rico (only 3): 
Luis Rivera, Comerio——— 


Adolfo San Feliz, Comerio -- 
Rafael Aponte Sanchez, San Lo- 
PORNO on cin 


9, 800 
10, 359 


9, 863 
10, 541 
9, 455 
9,340 
9, 967 


9, 800 
12,011 


10, 160 
10, 104 


4, 864 
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Mr. Chairman, now let us review some 
of these payments. Let us review them 
in the light of the fact that we are now 
engaged in a world-wide war; in the light 
of the fact of a national debt of $300,000,- 
000,000; in the light of the fact that we 
have a tax bill that reaches down to the 
low-income brackets; in the light of leg- 
islation for the few at the expense of 
the many; in the light of the fact that 
in past years some Members have justi- 
fied these large subsidies to insurance 
companies and large operators on the 
basis that it was necessary to have the 
large operators cooperate in order to 
control and reduce food and fiber pro- 
duction; in the light of the fact that this 
argument is worthless now as no one 
would contend, you need to make these 
enormous payments for reducing produc- 
tion at this time; in the light of the fact 
that no appropriation whatever has been 
included in the agricultural bill for the 
use of the farmers in the low-income 


brackets that are serviced by the Farm 


Security Administration; and lastly in 
the light of the fact that most of us have 
assured our constituents that we would 
oppose all nonwar expenditures. 

Who can say that the reduction of 
these payments to $200 would decrease 
food production? 

Let us ask ourselves a few questions. 

First. The school-lunch program was 
defeated on the grounds of the purchas- 
ing power of the people and on the 
grounds of economy. Do you feel that 
if this abolition of school lunches which 
was to cost $50,000,000 was advisable, 
that we should provide 33,000 large land 
owners—whether insurance companies 
or individuals—a gratuity of $58,000,000 
for doing something they should be doing 
anyway for their own welfare? 

Second..Take a look at the Arizona 
list of checks for from $5,000 to $9,000 to 
big cattle ranches. 

Third. Look at the California list re- 
ceiving $10,000 to $24,000. Do you sup- 
pose they are subsidizing labor from 
other countries for these same big op- 
erators? 

Fourth. In Colorado they send one 
sugar company $3,600 and another 
$4,500. 

Fifth. You will note that $166,000 of 
the $196,000 that went in large checks to 
Connecticut went to five life-insurance 
companies. Do you really believe that 
the $166,000 is needed to make their poli- 
cies good? 

Sixth. Florida is interesting. One 
sumatra tobacco company received over 
$6,000. Some types of tobacco are 200 
to 300 percent of parity. Does this make 
sense? n 

Seventh. Do you realize that accordin: 
to Dr. Goodsell’s studies the two-mule 
Georgia cotton farmers received in 1942 
but 22 cents labor income per hour, and 
that of this 22 cents per hour labor in- 
come only 2 cents per hour was from 
Government payment. However, in 
Georgia in 1942, 370 large operators re- 
ceived on the average over $2,000 each. 
This subsidy would be a down payment 
on quite a farm in that State. If all the 
farmers in the United States had the 
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same subsidy 370 large operators re- 
ceived, it would take an appropriation of 
$1,200,000,000. This indicates how futile 
this approach is in solving the farm soil 
or price problem. 

Eighth. To look at the Ilinois list one 
would never realize the great areas of 
rich produce fertile land within the con- 
fines of that State, would one? The 
first trust joint stock land banks of 
Chicago receive a $54,000 subsidy. 

Ninth. Kansas has had recipients re- 
ceiving subsidies of from $10,000 to 
$31,000. 

Tenth. In the Kentucky blue-grass 
area only one received a $5,000 subsidy. 

Eleventh. In Maine one potato com- 
pany, the Woodman Co., received $6,900. 
Floor or support prices are supplemented 
with a large additional subsidy. 

Twelfth. Maryland—close to the best 
markets in America—had several subsi- 
dies but mostly under $5,000. Do you 
suppose the same ones sg the $14-per- 
ton hay subsidy, too? 

Thirteenth, Massachusetts has one 
life-insurance company that received 
$90,000 out of the total of $102,000 that 
went for the large checks in that State. 

Fourteenth. Fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars was paid to the Federal land bank 
in Minnesota. 

Fifteenth. Big operations in Missis- 
sippi did pretty well. The State peni- 
tentiary is much below former years and 
before the $10,000 State limit was put 
into effect. i 

Sixteenth. Montana. The Campbell 
Farming Corporation is down to $12,000. 
This is much reduced. 

Seventeenth. New Jersey is worth the 
time to examine. Two insurance com- 
panies received $318,000 of our grand- 
children’s money. 

Eighteenth. New Mexico can surely 
obtain many large subsidies for the 
amount of the Nation’s food it produces. 

Nineteenth. Two insurance companies 
in New York received $263,000. Does this 
make sense to you? According to Dr. 
Goodsell’s studies the dairymen in cen- 
tral New York received less than 1 cent 
per hour as Government payments in 
1942. 

Twentieth. Three thousand three hun- 
dred big operators in Texas receive over 
$6,000,000. In Dr. Goodsell's official re- 
port farmers on family sized selected 
farms on the black waxy land in Texas 
the same year received 19 cents per hour. 
Three cents per hour was in Government 
payments. Is it any wonder that Texas 
has exhibited the attitude it has? 

Our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable EDwanD Rees of Kansas, assisted 
by the Honorable Aucust H. ANDRESEN of 
Minnesota, have led the fight to reduce 
these payments to $1,000 and also to $500. 
Last year the House fixed the maximum 
payment at $500, but it was removed in 
the other body. 

In the letter of transmittal which is 
furnished according to law by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Speaker of the 
House, there is one paragraph that 
should be of interest to every Member of 
the House, 
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The letter of transmittal is from Mr. 
Grover Hill. This paragraph is: 

The great majority of farmers participating 
in the 1942 program earned payments of less 
than $200. Approximately 95 percent were 
in this classification. 


If 95 percent of the farmers partici- 
pating in the program received less than 
$200 each, do you not agree that a $200 
maximum would be fair for all the par- 
ticipants? - 

Congress, and every Member of both 
bodies must answer for taxation or the 
method of taking money from the peo- 
ple for public needs, Is not here an op- 
portunity to more fairly distribute pub- 
lic funds, and would not a wider distribu- 
tion be used for an increased food sup- 
ply? I feel that if the Members would 
obtain the long list of farmers that re- 
ceive a $20 check, they would not hesi- 
tate to put a $200 ceiling on these subsidy 
payments. This should be ample for 
any family sized farm and why subsidize 
more generously the above family sized 
farms? 

The importance of this rural financing 
is and should most assuredly be of in- 
terest to every Member since Dr. A. G. 
Black, Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration writes me on March 11, 
1944, as follows: 

We believe that 4 percent per annum is a 
fair and reasonable rate on long-term mort- 
gage loans of the type made by the Federal 
land banks through national farm loan as- 
sociations and with their endorsement. 
Similarly we believe that a 5-percent inter- 
est rate is reasonable for the type of first- 
and second-mortgage loan made by the Land 
Bank Commissioner, which carries no en- 
dorsement liability, and which, in general, is 
a more hazardous credit risk than the land- 
bank loan. 


Our Government would receive—3}2 
to 4 percent j percent more interest on 
Federal land bank and—3 ½ to 5 per- 
cent—1 percent more interest on the 
Land Zank Commissioner loans. On 
January 1, 1944, there were 482,779 Fed- 
eral land-bank loans with a total of $1,- 
357,937,417. An incfease in interest rate 
would provide $6,789,687 in additional 
revenue. 

On January 1, 1944, there were 318,- 
282 Land Bank Commissioner loans with 
a total indebtedness of $406,190,206. The 
increased interest rate from 3% to 5 
percent would provide $6,092,853 in ad- 
ditional revenue. 

In the United States this would ex- 
tract $12,882,540 in additional interest 
directly from the rural people of Amer- 
ica. This increase in interest will be re- 
flected in higher interest rates by pri- 
vate loaning agencies that make farm 
loans. 

In Wisconsin alone this increase in 
interest rate will amount to $274,436 
from Federal land-bank loans, and $367,- 
702 from Land Bank Commissioner loans, 
or a total of $642,138 for the State. There 
were 18,723 Federal land-bank loans, and 
15,312 Commissioner loans in Wisconsin 
on January 1, 1944. 

If we are forced to accept Dr. Black’s 
position and increase the interest rate 
to obtain $12,000,000, and take it from 
the producers that owe money, do you 
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feel we are justified at this time in doling 
. out $58,000,000 to 3,300 big land own- 
ers and insurance companies? You and 
I have the responsibility of making this 
decision. I have made mine as a result 
of careful study. Are you ready to make 
yours? This might be an appropriate 
time to have one of those “stand up and 
be counted” procedures we have been 
hearing about. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the 
more I see of the illogical, indefensible 
waste of public funds the more I 
feel like paraphrasing Scott and saying: 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
who never to himself hath said “This is 
the bunk.’” 

Mr. RIZLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr, Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly agree with the gentleman that 
we should not criticize the A. A. A. for 
something and then by appropriation or 
otherwise insist on them doing certain 
things. So far as the gentleman knows, 
is there anything in the A. A. A. pro- 
gram, or that we gave to the A. A. A., 
to set itself up as a board to determine 
who is entitled to deferment by reason 
of being an essential agriculturist, or 
has the Congress ever authorized the 
A. A. A. to act as a board or an agency 
to determine who is entitled to farm 
machinery, or has the Congress ever au- 
thorized the A. A. A. to determine under 
the A. A. A. program which farmers are 
entitled to gasoline to be used not in their 
tractors but on the highways? If the 
gentleman can answer those questions 
and say that those of us who have crit- 
icized the A. A. A. for sending out in- 
formation to farmers now that these 
things I have just mentioned will be used 
in considering whether they are going 
to permit a farmer to have machinery 
or whether they are going to permit him 
to be deferred, that is another thing en- 
tirely. I have criticized the A. A. A. for 
that and I still criticize it. I do not 
know where the Congress has ever au- 
thorized them to do anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may say 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma that he 
has not asked one question, but several 
questions, If I were to answer the ques- 
tions from the knowledge I have at this 
moment, I would say: I presume what 
the gentleman refers to are the activi- 
ties of the War Food Administration 
which do not necessarily come under the 
A.A.A. In most, if not all the States, the 
Chairman of the A. A. A. happens to be 
the head of the War Food Board. Ipre- 
sume that those things that the gentle- 
man complains of are done under the 
War Food Boards rather than by the 
A. A. A. set-up, That would be my un- 
derstanding of the organization at the 
present time. In most cases they are the 
same individuals, If there is any law it 
comes under the powers that have been 
delegated to the War Food Administrator 
by Executive order and is not part of any 
law passed by the Congress. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Does the gentleman 
say that by Executive order the War 
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Food Administration has now been given 
authority to determine who is entitled to 
a draft deferment as an essential 
farmer? 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
say it may have been so construed. 
There is a rather broader interpretating 
of many laws and orders. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Does the gentleman say 
further that the War Food Administra- 
tion, by Executive decree, has been 
authorized to determine who shall be en- 
titled to a quota of farm machinery? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will look up the law under 
which this power has been delegated, I 
am sure he will find it is quite broad, 
and he will find that the interpretation 
of it is very, very broad. It will include 
most anything, as I found out last sum- 
mer when a certain employee of the War 
Meat Board was telling all the farmer 
butchers in my particular district that, 
if they did not have a new slaughter- 
house within 10 days, he would cancel 
their permit to slaughter. That is what 
I ran into last summer. I later found 
the writer of the letter did not have per- 
mission to write the letter from any su- 
perior officeholder. I did find out that 
he must have been a political appointee, 
as his service record showed no expe- 
rience whatsoever in regard to meats, or 
much of anything else. I did, however, 
find that I could not get the War Food 
Administrator, my friend, Mr. Marvin 
Jones, to write me that the employee 
had exceeded his legal authority. One 
of Mr. Jones’ underemployees wrote me 
quoting the provisions of the Executive 
order, where this authority was supposed 
to come from. This is where these small 
people in big places can harm any pro- 
gram. They should be replaced by peo- 
ple who have the right attitude in regard 
to the public. I imagine that is part of 
the directive under which these other 
things you complain about operate, 
though I do not want to be too sure on 
that point. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What will the 


situation be in 1944 in regard to the 


farmers being able to get more ma- 
chinery? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It is go- 
ing to be the same problem as to whether 
the farmer will get more overalls or not, 


There is plenty of steel for farm ma-. 


chinery. It is simply a matter of man- 
power. As far as the overalls are con- 
cerned, there is plenty of cotton, be- 
cause we are pretty nearly giving it away 
to make insulating material. It is a 
matter of manpower and getting it into 
the cheaper garments. Those are prob- 
lems we have to meet. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4443, the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill, 1945, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask uani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record at the conclusion of the 
debate on the rivers and harbors bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON] be 
permitted to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made today and include there- 
in a letter from Mr. Leo Crowley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SN TH] is recognized for 1 
hour. 


THE KEYNES-MORGENTHAU SCHEME 

A FURTHER STUDY OF THE BRITISH SCHEME TO 
SECURE CONTROL OF UNITED STATES GOLD, COM- 
MONLY REFERRED TO AS THE KEYNES-MORGEN-= 
THAU PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL STAB- 
ILIZATION FUND 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
present study should be considered in 
connection with a paper I presented on 
this subject to the House November 1, 
1943, In that paper I established what 
I believe to be conclusive proof that there 
are not two plans, a British plan for an 
international clearing union and an 
American plan for a united and associ- 
ated nations stabilization fund, but that 
there is in reality only one plan; namely 
the British plan. Benjamin M. Anderson 
has asserted as much. 

[Anderson, Benjamin M., Post-War Stabili- 
zation of Foreign Exchange; the Keynes- 
Morgenthau Plan Condemned; Outline of a 
Fundamental Solution, in the Economic Bul- 
letin, Capital Research Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 11, 1943. For many years eco- 
nomio adviser to the Chase National Bank in 
New York, Dr. Anderson is now professor of 
economics, University of California at Los 
Angeles.] 
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Dr. Melchior Palyi states that the 
two plans “deal practically only with 
the problem of Great Britain.” 

[Palyi, Dr. Melchior, Some Implications of 
the Keynes-Morgenthau International Clear- 
ing Pool, an address delivered at Union 
League Club, Chicago, April 28, 1943, and 
reprinted from the Great Lakes Banker, July 
1943.] 


Indeed, I think the proof is clear in 
that paper that the officials of the ad- 
ministration who are responsible for 
having drawn up the draft for a “United 
and Associated Nations Stabilization 
Fund” did practically nothing but copy 
from and reword and rephrase the text of 
the British proposal for an interna- 
tional clearing union as outlined in the 
British white paper. 

Several other points contained in the 
November 1 paper should be kept in 
mind in considering the present study. 
The scheme would involve the complete 
abandonment of the international gold 
standard as this term has been used and 
understood since gold has been used in 
international trade and commerce down 
to the present time—all protests by the 
promoters of the scheme to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It would sub- 
stitute for the gold standard a fictitious 
international monetary unit called 
“unitas” which would not be gold but 
whose value would be fixed by politicians 
in terms of gold, but not unalterably. 
The currency of each country belonging 
to the scheme would in turn be arbi- 
trarily fixed by politicians in terms of 
unitas, but also not unalterably. The 
main characteristic of this device would 
be its high degree of political variability 
which would give it the desired political 
manipulability aimed at by Lord Keynes 
and his coworkers. Along with the de- 
struction of the international gold 
standard, this artifice would, of course, 
also destroy the supremacy which the 
United States dollar now holds in inter- 
national trade, which is no doubt one 
of the objectives of the scheme. 

The scheme would also involve the 
assumption by the United States of per- 
haps $5,000,000,000 or more of British 
debts which Britain owes South Amer- 
ican countries, Belgium, Scandinavian 
countries, and her colonies and domin- 
ions. This would be accomplished sub- 
stantially with United States gold. Al- 
though the United States would furnish 
the vast bulk of the capital in the form 
of gold, yet our country would be hope- 
lessly in the minority in respect to con- 
trol. The present study will show this 
picture to be even more unfavorable to 
the United States than was shown in 
my previous paper. 

The control of our money, which is 
vested in Congress by the Constitution, 
would be given over to an international 
monetary authority which would also 
have far-reaching and dictatorial pow- 
ers over our domestic economy. Great 

ritain would be the dominating power 

the scheme, 

The computations in the November 1 

per relating to contributions were 

on a total capitalization of $5,- 
000,000,000. Since then, as stated in a 


-above-mentioned sources. 
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letter to me by the Treasury, the admin- 
istration has changed this figure to $8,- 
000,000,000. Accordingly the computa- 
tions will in the present study be based 
on the latter figure. 

It will be noted in referring to column 
2 in the table which is to follow that the 
aggregate of contributions listed does not 
come to $8,000,000,000 but only $6,560,- 
000,000. The aggregate of the contribu- 
tions of the countries not shown on the 
table would apparently not be sufficient 
to make up this difference. However, 
Treasury officials inform me that the per- 
centage figures given me for computing 
contributions are tentative and subject 
to change. Further, that “before com- 
puting individual quotas there shall be 
reserved an amount equal to 10 percent 
of aggregate quotas to be used as a special 
allotment for equitable adjustment of 
quotas,” as provided in II-4 of the ad- 
ministration’s revised draft. The irrec- 
oncilability of these figures would seem 
to be of no particular importance to the 
results of this study. 

In my November 1 paper I raised the 
question of the availability of free or un- 
pledged gold in the countries that would 
belong to the scheme for their allegedly 
assigned contributions to the fund. By 
free or unpledged gold is meant gold in 
excess of that pledged as cover for de- 
mand liabilities. The primary purpose 
of the present study is to show which 
countries have and which countries do 
not have free gold to meet their pro- 
posed gold quotas. 

The accompanying table (see p. 1669) 
shows the pertinent data relating to this 
problem for 31 of the 43 so-called United 
and Associated Nations which we are told 
would become members of the scheme. 

Data relating to the amount of circu- 
lating notes and “other demand liabili- 
ties“ and gold holdings were furnished 
me by the Federal Reserve. Data relat- 
ing to contributions to the scheme were 
furnished me by the Treasury. 

Four sources showing the legal require- 
ments for gold reserves against demand 
liabilities have been made available to 
me, namely, the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin for July 1936; Treasury data for about 
13 Latin-American countries; the Law 
Library of the Library of Congress; and 
Moody’s Manual of Investments for 1943. 

A footnote will be appended to the 
name of each country on the table show- 
ing the legal reserve requirements as 
furnished me by one or more of the 
As will be 
noted the data for some countries are 
incomplete, uncertain, and apparently 
conflicting. Where doubt or uncertainty 
exists I have sought to use the data which 
provide the least amount of reserves and 
to apply the statute of the most recent 
date. 

Ihave quoted the several sources show- 
ing legal reserve requirements for the 
purpose of presenting the apparent un- 
certainties, lack of uniformity and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory conditions in this 
part of the monetary field. However, I 
have done this more expressly to indicate 
something of the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the standard unit of value and 
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the gravity of the monetary pathology 
that now afflicts nearly if not all of the 
countries we are to believe would be- 
come participants in the scheme. 

The 31 countries represented on the 
table are divided into 3 categories, name- 
ly, (a) those countries having no free 
gold, which number 14; (b) those coun- 
tries having free gold, which number 16; 
(e) the United States. 

With respect to the remaining coun- 
tries that would become members of the 
scheme, I have been unable to obtain any 
data that are of value to this study. 
Those countries are Iceland, the Philip- 
pines, Panama, Luxemburg, Iraq, Hon- 
duras, Haiti, Ethiopia, Dominican Re- 
public, Paraguay, Nicaragua, and Iran. 
According to Federal Reserve and Treas- 
ury data, though sometimes conflicting 
with each other, Panama, Iraq, Ethiopia, 
and Dominican Republic make no re- 
ports of their gold holdings, while in the 
case of some of the others no figures 
respecting gold holdings are at present 
available. Paraguay and Nicaragua 
require no gold reserves against their de- 
mand liabilities. From such data as are 
“available” to me it would appear that all 
of these countries together must possess 
such a very small amount of gold that 
leaving them out of consideration could 
not possibly make any material differ- 
ence in the results of this study. 

In further explanation of the figure 
(2) which precedes the percentage fig- 
ures in column 2, it should be stated that 
gold exchange, as defined on page 541 in 
the July 1936 Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
means exchange convertible into gold. 

The percentage figure shown in col- 
umn 2 does not always correspond with 
the figure actually used in computing re- 
serve requirements because of certain 
qualifying factors. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is clarified in the footnote re- 
lating to the country concerned. 

Observe that although both the cir- 
culating notes and other demand liabili- 
ties are shown for each country in col- 
umns 4 and 5 that the percentage figure 
in column 2 has not always been applied 
to both of the above two figures. Some 
countries require gold reserves against 
circulating notes only and others against 
both circulating notes and other demand 
liabilities. Furthermore, the require- 
ment for notes may be different than the 
one for other demand liabilities. The 
footnote for each country will clarify 
these points. : 

It should be understood that the com- 
putations showing the amount of gold 
reserve requirements against demand 
liabilities as well as the amount of free 
or unpledged gold or lack of same are of 
necessity quite inexact. This is true be- 
cause in most cases up-to-date data and 
in many complete figures are unavail- 
able. Figures showing gold holdings and 
circulating notes and other demand lia- 
bilities are frequently of different dates. 
Numerous other qualifying factors are 
involved. In several cases I could not be 
certain as to the correct percentage fig- 
ure to be applied for computing the 
amount of required gold reserves and 
accordingly some errors are likely to be 
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found in those computations. The best I 
have been able to do with the material at 
hand is to give a rough approximation 
of the true picture. But whatever in- 
exactness and error may be involved in 
the figures which would show conditions 
to be worse than they really are, this 
would be more than offset by the fact 
that they are now much worse than the 
table shows and are continually grow- 
ing worse at an accelerated rate of speed. 

Neither in this nor my paper of last 
November has the administration’s for- 
mula for determining gold quotas for 
member countries been strictly adhered 
to. Section II-3 of the administration’s 
revised draft of the Keynes scheme pro- 
vides in most cases that the amount of 
free foreign exchange held by a country 
is to be given a certain amount of weight 
in determining the gold quotas. Both 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve in- 
formed me that they had no data re- 
lating to this item. This, however, could 
not materially affect the results of the 
study. 

With respect to several countries, be- 
cause of incomplete and unsatisfactory 
data, principally in Latin America, no 
attempt has been made to compute the 
amount of required gold reserves. 

By referring to columns 4 and 5 on the 
table it will be seen that the grand total 
of eirculating notes and other demand 
liabilities of the 13 non-free gold holding 
countries [China not included] is $28,- 
000,600,000. By referring to column 
6 it will be noted that the amount of 
gold reserves required against their total 
demand liabilities [omitting gold re- 
serves required by United Kingdom] 
would be $7,300,000,000. By now refer- 
ring to column 8 it will be seen that the 
total amount of gold holdings of those 13 
non-free gold holding countries is only 
$3,800,000,000. Thus it will be seen that 
those 13 non-free gold holding countries 
have a shortage of $3,500,000,000 for 
mecting their statutory reserve require- 
ments, : 

Looking now at column 13 we see that 
the total amount of gold contributions 
of the 13 non-free gold holding countries 
would come to roundly $894,000,000. 
Since, however, those countries are de- 
ficient in gold to the amount of $3,500,- 
000,000 for their demand liability cover- 
age as shown in column 9 [taking into 
consideration that no figure for China 
is possible for this column] those coun- 
tries would, of course, have no available 
gold for international use in the form 
of such contributions. 

Let us now look at column 14 and com- 
pare the amount of gold the United 
States would be called on to contribute 
with that which the other 30 non-free 
and free gold holding countries com- 
bined would have available to meet their 
gold quotas, leaving out of consideration 
for the moment the paper portion of the 
contributions that would be made by the 
United States as well as that of all the 
other countries. 

The United States would contribute in 
gold $1,172,000,000. The 30 other coun- 
tries would have available for interna- 
tional use only approximately $420,000,- 
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000 in gold to meet their quotas. On 
this basis the United States would con- 
tribute 73-plus percent of the gold cap- 
ital of the scheme while all the other 
countries combined would contribute 
only 26-plus percent. Yet the United 
States would be given a voting strength 
of only 20 percent while the other coun- 
tries would have 80 percent! But this by 
no means shows the picture to be as bad 
as it really it. 

In my paper of last November, before 
I had completed the present study, I 
stated: 

The gold liability of the United States 
would be nearly four times that of the whole 
British Empire, yet the United States would 
have only 20 percent of the votes while the 
Empire would have 19 percent. 


I now find the United States would be 
in a much more unfavorable position 
than was indicated at that time. The 
Union of South Africa is the only com- 
ponent of the entire British Empire 
which possesses any free gold. She is 
given a gold quota of $72,000,000. The 
gold quota of the United States would be 
$1,172,000,060. Thus it is seen that, on 
the basis of available free gold the United 
States would contribute more than 16 
times as much gold as the entire British 
Empire, yet the United States would be 
given only approximately the same per- 
centage of basic votes as the Empire, 20 
and 19 percent, respectively! 

Since United States paper dollars from 
an international standpoint are convert- 
ible into gold on demand, the United 
States would actually contribute in gold 
$2,344,000,000. Her total gold liability 
would be the same as her total contribu- 
tion. The non-free gold holding coun- 
tries, numbering 14, would have no gold 
liability whatever. We stated the total 
gold that would be available for contri- 
butions by the 16 free gold holding coun- 
tries would be $420,000,000. Now what 
would be the total gold liability of the 16 
free gold-holding countries? Would it 
be any more than the aggregate of their 
gold contributions? Conceivably it 
might be more. But here we run into 
some questions which show this whole 
proposal to be positively preposterous. 

Let us consider the case of Russia. 
Her paper and gold contributions are set 
at $432,000,000 and $184,000,000, respec- 
tively. The Treasury informed me that 
Russia makes no reports of her gold hold- 
ings. November 22, 1943, the Federal 
Reserve gave me the figure of $839,000,000 
as the amount of gold Russia held Sep- 
tember 1935. 

The Soviet Union is an absolutist state. 
It is conceivable that she might pool a 
portion of her gold on paper, or even by 
delivering it into the physical possession 
of some other country. That would de- 
pend on the benefits she could see accru- 
ing to her by doing so. Lend-lease and 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
gifts and “loans” for reconstruction and 
development, which latter might be avail- 
able to her in case the proposed inter- 
national bank should be created, would 
no doubt be deciding factors. But it is 
unthinkable that the Soviet Union would 
consent to giving over to an international 
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body any power whatsoever over her 
money, or any other part of her economy, 

The basis of the whole Soviet economy 
is the political ownership and control of 
her gold and paper currency, just as this 
is the basis of all dictatorship. Lewis 
Haney, professor of economics, New York 
University, in an article in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald December 11, 1943, in 
commenting on a certain press dispatch 
from Moscow relating to “world banks 
and such things” gives the impression 
that Russian participation in the Keynes 
scheme is impossible. “Russia Balks” is 
the caption of an article by Ralph Hen- 
dershot in the New York World-Tele- 
gram December 7, 1943, of which he is 
financial editor. He then goes on to say 
of Russia: 

And, she wants nothing to do with schemes 
for an international bank, preferring to do 
business on a gold basis. The chances are 
this will put a crimp in Britain’s plans to 
stabilize international currencies by placing 
various and varied assets into an interna- 
tional bank and issuing a new currency 
against these assets, to be used in the settle- 
ment of trade balances between participating 
nations. And it may very well give our Treas- 
ury Officials reason to stop, look and listen 
before throwing in with the British idea. 


Furthermore, it would seem another 
complication may have arisen in connec- 
tion with Russian participation in this 
British scheme. I refer to the announce- 
ment that recently came from Russia to 
the effect that the Russian state is to 
be divided up into 16 “republics,” each 
of which is to have power to separately 
enter into “direct relations with foreign 
states and conclude agreements with 
them.” 

[See full text of Molotov Plan Enlarging 
Autonomy of 16 of the Soviet Republics, New 
York Times, February 2, 1944.] 


What the purpose of this new arrange- 
ment may be is as yet not clear but it 
could be used to somehow match the con- 
trol of other nations, particularly that of 
Great Britain and the United States, in 
order to secure greater advantage to her- 
self in any international financial ar- 
rangements that might be created. But 
whatever may be the object of this move, 
it is safe to say the Soviet Union could 
not in any event give her consent to any 
proposal which would involve outside in- 
terference with the price at which she 
might be willing to buy or sell gold out- 
side of her borders, or with her domestic 
currency or any part of her internal 
economy. Since the Keynes-Morgen- 
thau scheme would definitely involve 
control by an international body over all 
of those things in Russia, we can safely 
conclude that she would not become a 
full-fiedged participant in it. Hence the 
gold contribution assigned to her be- 
comes more of a fiction than a reality. 

Having eliminated Russia as anything 
but a possible limited partner in the plan, 
let us look for a moment at the other 
countries in the free gold holding cate- 
gory with a view of determining the ex- 
tent to which they could be expected to 
actually make their gold available to the 
scheme. The extent to which this could 
be expected would of course, as in the 
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case of Russia, depend upon the amount 
of concrete benefits they could see in it 
for themselves. We may be sure that the 
other countries that would join this pro- 
posed scheme would be realistic, that they 
would do so understandingly and with 
their eyes glued to their material inter- 
ests. The United States seems to be the 
only country in the world that not only 
has lost much of its mechanism for pro- 
tecting its own material interests against 
foreign exploitation, but whose trusted 
government, officials willfully assist for- 
eign interests to insinuate themselves in- 
to our economy and government and in- 
trude themselves upon our rights as a 
sovereign power. 

Section V-8 of the administration’s 
revised draft holds out a promise of con- 
siderable benefit to at least some of the 
free gold holding countries. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to those Latin- 
American countries which have large 
sterling balances in London. The as- 
sumption by the scheme of the British 
debts which comprise those sterling bal- 
ances would place those Latin-American 
countries in a position of being able to 
collect them from the United States. 

Like Russia, lend-lease, Export-Import 
Bank loans, and loans which might be 
made available to them through the cre- 
ation of an international bank for recon- 
struction and development would un- 
doubtedly be further inducements to the 
Latin-American countries to contribute 
some of their gold to the scheme. The 
extent to which the United States would 
indirectly, through these means, furnish 
to the Latin-American countries the very 
assets they would contribute to the 
scheme could not help but be substantial. 
If we can believe certain news items, the 
Treasury is even now giving away gold 
to certain countries which would be used 
in making up their gold quotas to the 
scheme. [See Reader’s Digest, February 
1944, pp. 12-14.] 

In my November 1, 1943, paper, I also 
raised the question of whether the 
scheme would actually have physical 
possession of all of the gold assets con- 
tributed to it, or whether each country 
would keep its gold quota in its central 
bank and government vaults, and the 
whole operation of the plan, except the 
gold contributed by the United States, be 
one of bookkeeping. 

It is important to know the answer to 
this question, for unless the international 
body would actually have in its physical 
possession the gold contributions of the 
so-called member countries, it is difficult 

to see how they could serve either as a 
true credit base or be of any value in 
maintaining the liquidity of its assets. 
The soundness—that is, the liquidity—of 
the plan would always be dependent upon 
the availability to it of its gold assets. 
There is no such thing as absentee liquid- 
ity any more than there is liquidity in 
futurity. 

The paper contributions that would be 
made to the scheme constitute in reality 
nothing but overdrafts, except those 
made by the United States and other 
countries whose currencies are interna- 
tionally convertible into gold. Lord 
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Keynes, in expounding his scheme to the 
House of Lords, touched upon this point, 
but apparently was very careful to re- 
frain from distinguishing between the 
paper which would be contributed by 
countries whose position is such as to 
make it fully redeemable in gold at all 
times and those countries whose gold 
position is not such as to make their 
paper fully redeemable in gold at all 
times. He said: 

The American plan requires the member 
States to provide so-called security against 
their overdrafts, a requirement which could 
certainly be met if it is thought useful; but 
the security in question only to a very small 
extent consists in an outside security in the 
shape of gold. It consists mainly of an I O U 
engraved on superior notepaper, better than 
would be the case, perhaps, under our own 
scheme. I have said that, if that is thought 
useful and worth while, it does not involve 
any particular problem. IP. 81, Parliamen- 
tary Debates on an International Clearing 
Union, British Information services.] 


The paper portion that would be con- 
tributed by the United States would not 
“consist mainly of an I O U engraved on 
superior notepaper” but would be a bond 
underwritten by the Government of the 
United States for the delivery of gold on 
demand, backed by the actual possession 
of said gold. But the paper portion that 
would be contributed by the United 
Kingdom would not be possessed of this 
liquid quality. It would be a political 
I O U in the truest sense, with no gold 
back of it to assure its redemption, and 
without recourse to any other means or 
source of payment. 

To what extent would the gold “contri- 
butions” made by countries other than 
the United States actually be made avail- 
able to the scheme? Would any gold 
except that supplied by the United States 
be made available for use in the opera- 
tion of the scheme in the sense in which 
the term use“ is applied to the capital 
of a bank or any other financial institu- 
tion? The capital and assets of any 
financial institution must either be in its 
actual physical possession or in some 
manner subject to physical possession by 
it. This proposition holds with respect 
to international financial institutions as 
well as domestic ones. If the scheme 
does not comprehend actual physical pos- 
session of all its capital assets, if the 
shares of some are represented by 
paid-in gold and of others by political 
promissory notes only then it becomes 
a sham and a fraud of the worst sort. 

On November 10, 1943, I addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Morgenthau, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: 

Some days ago Mr. E. M. Bernstein, in 
company with Mr. Brenner Mr. Edward M. 
Bernstein is an assistant director, Division 
of Monetary Research, Treasury Department; 
Mr. Richard B. Brenner is an attorney in the 
Treasury Department], in my office gave me 
to understand, in answer to a direct question, 
that the operation of the United and Associ- 
ated Nations Stabilization Fund would be 
only a matter of bookkeeping, that the assets 
of the fund would remain in the central 
banks and government institutions of the 
member countries. 


Wishing to have this statement con- 
firmed in writing by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, I wrote him in that letter as 
follows: 

I desire from you, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a direct answer to the following: 

Does the “Preliminary Draft Outline of a 
Proposal for a United and Associated Nations 
Stabilization Fund, United States Treasury 
Department, Revised Draft, July 10, 1943,” 
provide for the physical delivery of the gold 
assets of the fund at some central point 
within the geographic boundary of one of 
the United and Associated Nations? Or, is it 
contemplated that the gold assets of the 
fund will remain in the physical possession 
of the member countries of the fund within 
their territorial boundaries? 


On November 13, 1943, Mr. Morgen- 
thau replied to the above as follows: 

It is my understanding that the discussions 
among the technical experts of other coun- 
tries did not touch on the point of the man- 
ner in which the gold contributed by a mem- 
ber country would be physically delivered to 
the fund. I presume, however, it is likely, 
with respect to the larger countries at least, 
that their respective gold contributions 
would be kept available on earmark for the 
fund at the central banks of those countries, 


This is of course an attempt to evade 
answering my question. In the first place 
how could there be any question about 
the “manner” in which the gold should be 
physically delivered to the scheme? Is 
there any other way this could be done 
except by the simple act of shipping? 
Surely it would not require the services 
of ‘ad “technical experts” to figure that 
out. 

If we are to infer from Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s answer that these technical ex- 
perts have not discussed with the other 
countries the question of whether they 
would be willing to ship their gold quotas 
to one or possibly even several of the 
other member countries, it should be in- 
teresting to know what they have dis- 
cussed. Do administration officials who 
are lending their support in the promo- 
tion of this scheme believe we are either 
so naive as to simply take it for granted 
that the member countries would be will- 
ing to ship their gold to some central 
depository, or so completely uninformed 
and unconcerned about the matter as to 
ask no questions? 

One thing certain, however, does 
emerge from Mr. Morgenthau’s answer, 
namely, that each one of the “larger 
countries” would retain physical posses- 
sion of its gold contribution. Further- 
more, the phrase “with respect to the 
larger countries at least,” would certainly 
imply that the smaller countries might 
be given the choice to do likewise, 

It should be interesting to have Mr. 
Morgenthau’s formula which he used to 
classify the United and Associated Na- 
tions in two categories, the larger coun- 
tries on the one hand and the smaller 
ones on the Other, but it would be more 
interesting still to know how and why he 
arrived at determining that the larger 
nations would keep their gold contribu- 
tions at home in their own vaults, yet 
seemed undecided or unwilling to say 
whether or not the smaller countries 
would be permitted to keep their gold 
contributions at home, too, 
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We wonder also which countries have 
been selected as the elect.. The United 
States, Great Britain, China, and Rus- 
sia have been officially designated as the 
“big four” powers so it is reasonable to 
suppose none of these countries would 
be called on to let loose of its “gold con- 
tribution” to be shipped off to any of the 
other member countries, though neither 
Great Britain nor China has any gold to 
let loose of. 

If it is proposed that the smaller coun- 
tries should hand their gold contributions 
over to the scheme, to which of the self- 
chosen few would they be expected to 
deliver them, to one or more of them, 
and, if so, which one or ones? Since the 
Soviet Union would be no more than a 
limited partner in the scheme, it is hardly 
likely that country would be selected as 
the gold depository for the smaller na- 
tions. China being so far away from the 
financial and industrial center of the 
world and for obvious various and sun- 
dry other reasons would hardly do as a 
depository of the gold assets of the 
smaller countries. That would leave 
only England and the United States to 
be considered as suitable places for hold- 
ing and guarding those gold assets. To 
which of these two would the gold con- 
tributions from the smaller countries be 
made to flow, or would they be made to 
gravitate toward both? 

These would not be idle questions if 
the scheme really contemplated that the 
proposed gold subscriptions of the 
smaller countries would actually have to 
be delivered at some central point within 
the geographic boundary of one of the 
so-called member countries. Indeed, 
these questions would then become vital 
as they would go to the very root of the 
matter. 

These questions, of course, answer 
themselves, and they are not asked so 
much for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the smaller countries 
would actually deliver their gold quotas 
to some central depository within one of 
the member countries, but are asked 
more particularly to show both the de- 
ception and bizarreness of this scheme. 
With respect to the countries having no 
free or unpledged gold, the scheme would 
have nothing more than a second mort- 
gage on any gold contributions that 
might be promised and with no recourse 
at that. Is it not likely that the free 
gold holding countries, nearly all of 
which come within the category. of 
smaller countries, would prefer to keep 
their gold quotas in their own pockets 
when the nonfree gold holding countries 
had nothing more to offer than a second 
mortgage on their gold quotas without 
recourse, and when the so-called larger 
countries preferred to retain their gold 
contributions at their homes in their own 
vaults? Is it possible to draw any other 
conclusion than that the operation of 
the scheme would be one of bookkeeping, 
and the allegedly assigned gold contribu- 
tions for both the nonfree and free gold 
holding countries, except with respect to 
the United States, would consist almost, 
if not entirely, of political promises, not 
to even pay in any part of such gold con- 
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tributions, but simply to agree to ear- 
mark them in their own countries for 
the account of the scheme? 

Up to the present we have considered 
only the initial amount of gold liability 
the scheme would impose upon the 
United States. In the paper heretofore 
referred to of last November, I men- 
tioned that the initial subscription of 
gold by the United States would likely 
be no more than a starter, that once the 
program were put in operation we should 
expect to be called upon to pour addi- 
tional amounts into it. In that paper 
I said of the scheme: 


We are to believe it is something that 
could be started and stopped like a watch; 
tried out and if found ineffective abandoned 
to its own fate. But it just would not work 
that way. Once the scheme were in opera- 
tion it would quickly generate forces that 
would make for self-perpetuation and ex- 
pansion, as is the nature of all political ma- 
chinery * * *. A whole congeries of 
“vested” international interests would quick- 
ly spring up and concurrently the protective 
mechanisms for maintaining them. 


In this connection we should read some 
of the provisions of the administration’s 
draft under section V, Powers and Oper- 
ations, wherein are provided the follow- 
ing powers: 

To buy, sell, and hold gold, currencies, and 
government securities 6f member countries; 
to earmark and transfer gold; to issue its 
own obligations, and to offer them for dis- 
count or sale in member countries. 

To buy from the governments of member 
countries, blocked foreign balances held in 
other member countries. 

To sell member country obligations owned 
by the fund, 

To use its holdings to obtain rediscounts 
or advances from the central bank of any 
country whose currency the rund needs. 

With the approval of the representative 
of the government of the country concerned, 
sell its own securities, or securities it holds, 
directly to the public or to institutions of 
member countries. 


With these far-reaching powers the 
scheme could be greatly expanded beyond 
dts initial functions and organization. 
J. H. Riddle, economic adviser to the 
Bankers Trust Co. in New York, says of 
the administration’s draft of the scheme 
that: 

It could lend and borrow money, and deal 
in securities. The fact that it could borrow 
money and issue its own obligations might 
bring the fund's activities nearer the scope 
of the Keynes Union. 


Of the Keynes Union he says: 


Under the Keynes plan foreign countries 
could in theory accumulate debits of nearly 
$26,000,000,000. That is a theoretical limit 
based on the assumption that the United 
States would be the only creditor country 
and all others would be debtor countries, and 
further than none of the safeguards pro- 
vided for worked. That would not occur, 
of course, but it might be possible after a 
period of years for debit balances to reach 
half that figure, or even more, if creditor 
countries should continue to supply the 
funds without making any use of their credit 
balances, 


That is, the Keynes-Morgenthau 
scheme could in time involve the United 
States in a liability to the extent of up- 
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ward of perhaps $15,000,000,000. Many 
conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the probable extent 
to which the scheme would be expanded, 
It would be in control of the debtor coun- 
tries who would determine its operations 
and formulate its lending policies. Key- 
nesian monetary and financial thinking, 
with its fiat credit and currency, its pyra- 
miding of credits, its unlimited govern- 
ment deficit financing, its totalitarian ap- 
proach, and, in this instance at least, its 
lack of integrity, would give direction to 
all of its procedures. 

‘Then we must keep in mind that this 
proposed plan is only a part of a larger 
and more grandiose scheme that is en- 
visioned by its promoters. Indeed, this is 
frankly stated by its prime mover and 
spearhead, Lord Keynes, when he says: 

It is possible that taken together— 

1. The mechanism of currency and ex- 
change. 

2. The framework of a commercial policy 
regulating conditions for exchange of goods, 
tariffs, preferences, subsidies, import regula- 
tions, and the like. 

3. Orderly conduct of production, distri- 
bution, and price of primary products * * +, 

4. Investment aid, both medium and long 
term, for countries whose economic develop- 
ment needs assistance from outside. 

* * may help the world to control 
the ebb and flow of the tides of economic 
activity which have, in the past, destroyed 
security of livelihood and endangered in- 
ternational peace, 


Lord Keynes looks upon his interna- 
tional stabilization scheme as the nucleus 
for the construction of a universal and 
all-pervasive centralized international 
power to regulate the economies, gov- 
ernments, and individual lives of the 
people of the whole earth. To the fore- 
going he adds that it “might become the 
instrument and the support of interna- 
tional policies in addition to those which 
it is its primary purpose to promote,” that 
it “might become the pivot of the future 
economic government of the world,” that 
“without it, other more desirable devel- 
opments will find themselves impeded 
and unsupported,” that “with it, they will 
fall into their place as parts of an or- 
dered scheme,” that it “might set up a 
clearing account in favour of interna- 
tional bodies charged with post-war re- 
lief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction,” 
which segment of his scheme is already 
in operation in the form of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Further, that his stabili- 
zation scheme “might set up an account 
in favour of any supernational policing 
body which may be charged with the 
duty of preserving the peace and main- 
taining international order,” that “this 
would provide an excellent machinery 
for enforcing a financial blockade,” that 
it “might set up an account in favour of 
international bodies charged with the 
management of a commodity control, 
and might finance stocks of commodities 
held by such bodies, allowing them over- 
draft facilities on their accounts up to 
an agreed maximum.” 

Also that it “might be linked up with a 
board for international investment,” that 
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“there are various methods by which the 
clearing union could use its influence and 
its powers to maintain stability of prices 
and to control the trade cycle,” that “if 
an international economic board is estab- 
lished this board and the clearing union 
might be expected to work in close col- 
laboration to their mutual advantage,” 
that “if an international investment or 
development corporation is also set up 
together with a scheme of commodity 
controls for the control of stocks of the 
staple primary products, we might come 
to possess in these three institutions a 
powerful means of combating the evils 
of the trade cycle, by exercising contrac- 
tionist or expansionist influence on the 
system as a whole or on particular sec- 
tions,” and, finally, “the facility of apply- 
ing the clearing union plan”—that is, 
the Keynes-Morgenthau scheme which 
we are here considering—“ to these sey- 
eral purposes arises out of a fundamental 
characteristic which is worth pointing 
out, since it distinguishes the plan from 
those proposals which try to develop the 
same basic principle along bilateral lines 
and is one of the grounds on which the 
plan can claim superior merit,” which he 
clinches with this sophistry: “This might 
be described as its ‘anonymous’ or ‘im- 
personal’ quality.” 

What else could it possibly be that is 
envisioned here but a “supernational 
brain trust with authority,” as Benjamin 
M. Anderson has designated it? 

As just mentioned, one of the parts of 
this all-embracing scheme has already 
been perfected, namely, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, which, according to resolutions 
adopted at the Atlantic City conference, 
is to undertake everything from the fur- 
nishing of soup kitchens to the construc- 
tion of railroads in all the war-stricken 
areas of the world; further, still another 
part of this global program, an “interna- 
tional bank for reconstruction and devel- 
opment” with an initial capitalization of 
$10,000,000,000, is now in the process of 
concoction by the Administration. 

Then there is a vast assemblage of re- 
lated forces and conditions which are 
giving impetus or allowing freedom to 
this movement, though perhaps not so 
directly or manifestly connected with it, 
such as the totalitarian planning cult 
which in conjunction with the Federal 
bureaucracy all but completely domi- 
nates our economy and government, the 
disordered and corrupt currency and the 
long way our Nation has already gone 
in substituting a society of status for 
that of contract. 

There is one more point which is of 
great importance to the consideration ci 
the Keynes-Morgenthau scheme and 
which is very pertinent to this study. 
Seldom if ever are the expectations or 
promises of legislators in setting up po- 
litical agencies fulfilled. It is an almost 
unbroken law that such bodies are, when 
once established and put in operation, 
never limited to their original size and 
functions, but tend always to enlarge and 
expand the scope of their activities. 

This is so universally true and so self- 
evident that it should require no sub- 
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stantiating proof, though a thousand il- 
lustrations are ready at hand to support 
this contention, if that should be deemed 
necesary. But look at the growth of 
bureaucracy that has taken place in the 
Federal Government in recent years. 

Who in 1887 would have thought that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which was created at that time, would 
develop to its present size; complexity, 
and power, and that the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution would 
be construed by the Supreme Court so as 
te make the growing of wheat interstate 
commerce and empower a Federal bu- 
reau to dictate to the farmer how much 
wheat he can grow? 

The Congress devotes nine-tenths of 
its time trying to restrain the political 
machinery which it has created and to 
confine its functions within the bounds 
of the laws it has itself written. Now 
especially, it scolds the O. P. A., C. C. C., 
A. A. A., and the other political alpha- 
betical agencies for using their powers 
to change the economy, for taking on 
functions that were not intended and for 
disobeying the laws which brought them 
into existence. 

The Keynes-Morgenthau scheme 
would be no exception to the law of 
endogenous growth of political machin- 
ery. That it would go the way of all 
bureaucracy, take on new functions and 
expand in directions not now thought of 
or intended, most likely even by Lord 
Keynes and some of his coworkers, 
should be a foregone conclusion. In- 
deed, the nature of this scheme is such 
as to make it particularly liable to anar- 
chic growth. 

It is plainly seen that the meat of the 
Keynes-Morgenthau scheme, stripped of 
its pretense and window dressing, is, 
perhaps along with other highly impor- 
tant objectives, an attempt to inveigle 
the United States into handing over to 
Great Britain the control and use of the 
United States stock pile of gold; to fi- 
nance $5,000,000,000 or more of debts 
Britain owes to a large number of coun- 
tries; to restore London as the world's 
banker and financial center; to finance 
her world trade and pay for her Bever- 
idge plan, 

The scheme seeks to accomplish these 
objectives by destroying the dollar as the 
leading international standard unit of 
value and settler of accounts and what 
is left of the orthodox international gold 
standard by substituting therefor a fic- 
titious and political paper unit of ac- 
count called unitas, in terms of which 
international pecuniary contracts would 
have to be made. It is sheer nonsense 
for Lord Keynes to say: 


The existence of the clearing union does 
not deprive a member state of any of the 
facilities which it now possesses for receiving 
payment for its exports. In the absence of 
the clearing union, a creditor country can 
employ the proceeds of its exports to buy 
gocds or to buy investments, or to make 
temporary advances and to hold temporary 
overseas balances, or to buy gold in the mar- 
ket. All these facilities will remain at its 
disposal. [Proposals for an international 
clearing union, British Information Services, 
April 8, 1943, p. 11.] 
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And for the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, to chime in with Lord 
Keynes by saying: 

The fund would deal only with treasuries 
and central banks. It would not compete 
with private banks or existing agencies. Its 
operations would be maintained only to sup- 
plement the efforts made by each member 
government to maintain monetary stability. 
The established channels of international 
trade and international banking would be 
retained in full for all international transac- 
tions, [Statement of Secretary Morgenthau 
before the Senate Committees on Foreign Re- 
lations and Banking and Currency and the 
Special Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning, April 5, 1943, p. 3.] 


If these gentlemen mean that gold 
could still be used in the settlement of 
international trade balances in the or- 
thodox way. That view postulates the 
impossible, namely, the existence simu- 
taneously of two kinds of international 
units of value and media for settling 
trade balances, a definable weight of gold 
on the one hand and an indefinable paper 
“unitas” of account on the other. Would 
not Gresham’s law operate the same in 
the international field as it always has 
in domestic economies? Would not the 
bad unitas money drive out the good 
gold money? What earthly chance would 
gold have to remain in circulation in- 
ternationally and compete with the 
cheap money, the politically manipulable 
paper unitas? None, of course. 

It is of the utmost importance to a 
full comprehension of the Keynes-Mor- 
genthau scheme to grasp the fact that 
it would involve not merely the amount 
of gold the United States would con- 
tribute to it but our entire stock pile of 
gold. It envisions the complete demone- 
tization of our total gold reserves for in- 
ternational use just as they have been 
demonetized for domestic use within our 
own economy and the economies of other 
countries. It would do exactly what Lord 
Keynes formally denies it would do when 
he says: 

Nor is it reasonable to ask the United 
States to demonetize the stock of gold which 
is the basis of its impregnable liquidity. 


This would in one single stroke destroy 
in large measure if not entirely the su- 
perb international gold position the 
United States now holds, in international 
trade and commerce. It would at the 
same time yield to the debtor countries 
and, of course, to Great Britain in par- 
ticular an unearned, precious, and vital 
national resource. 

The alleged capital formation of the 
Keynes-Morgenthau scheme is a fraud. 
The dishonesty and deception which un- 
derlie it condemn it utterly. This is not 
& proposal for international cooperation 
if the word “cooperation” still means 
what the dictionary up to now has always 
said it meant—‘“collective action in the 
pursuit of common well-being.” On the 
contrary, this is a proposal by Great 
Britain, supported by other countries and 
aided by our present administration, not 
only to bleed the United States white but 
to destroy her very blood-making organs, 
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Table showing the countries which would have no free or unpledged gold and the countries which would have free or unpledged gold 
jor gold contributions to the Keynes-Morgenthau scheme, and other pertinent data relating thereto 
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FOOTNOTE ANALYSIS OF COLUMN 2 IN PRECEDING TABLE 


AUSTRALIA 


Requires a 25-percent gold and gold 
exchange reserve against notes, 

Exchange included limited to English 
sterling. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 
1936, p. 542. 

The bank is obligated by law to maintain 
a 25-percent gold reserve against notes in 
circulation. By the Commonwealth Bank 
Act of 1932 [assented to May 21, 1932], it 
was provided that the reserve may be held in 
gold coin or in English sterling or partly in 
gold and partly in English sterling. [Moody’s 
Manual of Investments, 1943, p. 1652.] 

The maintenance of reserves in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, provided for in 
the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1911-32, is as 
follows: 

“Sec. 60K. (1) The Board shall hold in 
gold or in English sterling or partly in gold 
and partly In English sterling a reserve of 
an amount not less than 15 percent of the 


amount of Australian notes on issue during 
the 2 years ending on the 30th day of June 
1933, not less than 18 percent of such notes 
on issue during the year ending on the 30th 
day of June 1934; not less than 2144 percent 
of such notes on issue during the year end- 
ing on the 30th day of June 1935; and not 
less than 25 percent of such notes on issue 
after the 30th day of June 1935.” [Library 
of Congress, Law Library, November 15, 1943.] 


Only gold held by Australia can be 
considered-as reserve against notes since 
English sterling exchange owned by 
Australia cannot be considered as gold 
exchange. 

BELGIUM 


Thirty percent gold or 40 percent of 
gold and gold exchange against demand 
liabilities. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
July 193, p. 542.1 


Prior to the occupation of the country 
by the German Army in May 1940, the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium had the sole right 
to issue bank notes; its reserves, in gold or 
gold foreign exchange had to equal 40 per- 
cent of its sight engagements and 75 per- 
cent of the reserve had to be in gold. 
Moody's Manual of Investments, 1943, p. 
1682. 


Moody's Manual of Investments data 
used for computing amount of gold re- 
serve required. 

BOLIVIA 

Requires a 50 percent of gold and gold 
exchange reserve against notes and de- 
posits. 

May legally include silver. Silver included 
limited to one-fifth of required reserve. Ex- 
change included limited to deposits payable 
in gold on demand or on 3 days’ notice in 
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New York or London, except that since Sep- 
tember 6, 1932, domestic and foreign prime 
commercial bills may, with the consent of 
the superintendent of banks, be included up 
to one-tenth of required reserve. Bank in- 
cludes drafts payable, dividends, and other 
obligations with deposits against which re- 
serves are required. [Federal Reherve Bulle- 
tin, July 1936, p. 542.] 

Decree of June 21, 1941, requires 45 percent 
reserve in gold or foreign exchange against 
notes and deposits, all foreign exchange may 
be counted, but gold itself must equal 30 
percent of notes and deposits. [Computation 
of required reserves in chart based on this 
80-percent requirement.] The bank however, 
follows its organic law of July 20, 1928, and 
counts only gold, dollars and sterling [plus 
a small amount of silver]. [Treasury data 
as of June 36. 3943.] 


CANADA 


Canada requires 25 percent gold reserve 
against notes and deposits. 

Government at bank's request may suspend 
reserve requirement for maximum period of 1 
year. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, 
p. 542.] 

In connection with the Exchange Fund 
order of May 1, 1940, the bank's gold reserves 
were sold to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, and at the same time the bank’s mini- 
mum gold reserve requirement was tempo- 
rarily discontinued. Moody's Manual of In- 
vestments, 1943, p. 1512.] 

Excludes gold held by Foreign Exchange 
Control Board which on May 1, 1940, took 
over all the gold reserves of the Bank of 
Canada, amounting to $206,000,000. [Federal 
Reserve data.] 

CHINA 


According to information supplied me 
by the Federal Reserve Board, China held 
in March 1939, only $21,000,000 in gold. 
Yet, according to data furnished me by 
the Treasury, China’s gold contribution is 
set at $72,000,000. 

No attempt has been made to show the 
gold reserve requirements of China. The 
Law Library of Congress furnished me 
with almost seven pages of single-spaced 
typewritten data relating to this subject, 
which shows it to be impossible to de- 
termine much of value in respect to her 
reserve requirements. 

China has no gold to contribute to the 
scheme. In this connection should be 
read the agreement made by the Treasury 
Department with China relating to the 
$500,000,000 of financial aid extended to 
China. Under that agreement the 
United States has assumed a potential 
gold liability to the full amount of $500,- 
000,000. It is also necessary here to keep 
in mind the great inflation which is now 
raging in China. She needs all the gold 
she can possibly acquire to meet that 
situation, and for that reason alone would 
have none to spare for the Keynes 


scheme. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A 25-percent gold reserve is required 
against demand liabilities. 


Reserve may be permitted to fall below 
stated reserve requirements subject 
to the payment of a tax. [Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, July 1936, p. 543.] 

When Czechoslovakia became divided into 
a protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia and 
the state of Slovakia, a separate Slovakian 
bank—Slovenska Narodna Banka—was estab- 
lished. [Library of Congress, Law Library, 
November 16, 1943.] 
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The demand liabilities of Slovakia were 
included with those of Bohemia and 
Moravia, but they amount to only about 
10 percent of those of the latter, and 
would, for the purpose of this study, not 
materially affect any of the figures shown 
for Czechoslovakia. 


EGYPT 


Requires a 50-percent gold and gold- 
exchange reserve against notes. 


Gold included must be held at home. Ex- 
“change included limited to British Treasury 
bills. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, 
p. 542. 

The statutes of the National Bank of Egypt, 
approved by the decree of June 25, 1898, were 
amended several times, the last amendments 
being dated May 29, 1920, June 20, 1927, and 
August 10, 1940. This last decree was pro- 
mulgated August 12, 1940 [Journal Officiel, 
p. 108]. Section 4 of the statute grants the 
National Bank of Egypt the privilege of is- 
suing bank notes, Section 5 states that the 
issue of bank notes is a separate service dis- 

“tinct from the other operations of the bank. 
It states further: 

“The amount of bank notes in circulation 
payable either to bearer or on sight must be 
always represented by (1) at least one-half 
in gold; (2) one-half in such securities owned 
by the bank and calculated at a rate not ex- 
ceeding the daily quotations but with maxi- 
mum at par, the choice of which is by law 
reserved to the government alone without 
any responsibility whatsoever on the part of 
the government. In default, either com- 
plete or partial, of such securities the reserve 
in gold held by the special issue service of the 
bank notes, must be increased proportion- 
ately in such a way that the amount of the 
bank notes in circulation shali always be 
covered completely.” 

This text is quoted from Pace, Repertoire 
Permanent de Legislation Egyptienne, which 
is a loose-leaf service of Egyptian legislation 
in force brought up to date to August 1940. 


[Library of Congress, Law Library, November 
18, 1948. 


Required gold reserve computed in ac- 
cordance with Library of Congress, Law 
Library, November 18, 1943, data. Eng- 
lish exchange being not gold exchange, 
the result would be the same if Federal 
Reserve data had been used. 


FRANCE 


Requires a 35-percent gold reserve 
against demand liabilities. [Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, July 1938, p. 542.] 

This 35-percent gold reserve require- 
ment was suspended under the emer- 
gency decree of September 2, 1939. 
Moody's Manual of Investments, 1943, 
p. 1777.1 

The amount of gold holding shown 
does not inelude the gold transferred to 
the Exchange Stabilization Fund—about 
$700,000,000. [See p. 1003, September 
1940 Federal Reserve Bulletin.] 


GREECE 


A 40-percent gold and gold-exchange 
reserve is required against “demand lia- 
bilities, minus holdings of national silver 
coin up to 150,000,000 drachmas.” 

Reserve net, i, e., minus gold exchange Ha- 
bilities. Reserve may include certain gold 
bonds of the Greek state up to 650,000,000 
drachmas. Reserve requirements suspended 
since April 26, 1932. [Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, July 1936, p. 542.] 

Under section 61 of the Statute of the Bank 
of Greece of 1927, the bank had to maintain 
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“a reserve of not less than 40 percent of the 
notes in circulation and other demand lia- 
bilities.” The reserve may have consisted 
not only of gold bullion and coin, but also 
ci “net foreign gold exchange.“ However, 
section 61, above quoted, was expressly sus- 
pended by section 1 of the law, No. 5422 of 
April 26, 1932 [Ephemeris, 1932,p.917]. This 
law seems to be still in force down to 1939 as 
it is stated in the monograph, Tsamis, 
L’Evolution Monetaire en Grece, 1928-38, a 
Doctor's dissertation presented at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy on October 19, 1939. The 
same work gives the following tabulation of 
the amount of coverage actually held by the 
bank Ip. 96]. [Library of Congress, Law 
Library, November 17, 1943.] 


No consideration was given to the sil- 
ver allowed as reserve by Greece because 
of the very small amount permitted to be 
used, nor to her foreign exchange which 
might be used by her as reserve because 
of the comparatively small amount 
held—$103,000, March 31, 1941, Federal 
Reserve figure. 


INDIA 


A gold and gold-exchange reserve of 40 
percent is required against notes. 


Reserves may be permitted to fall below 
stated reserve requirements subject * * * 
to the payment of a tax. Government con- 

t is necessary in India. Gold 
must not be less than 400,000,000 rupees; at 
least 85 percent of gold included must be 
held at home. Exchange included limited 
to deposits at Bank of England, sterling bills, 
or British Government securities maturing 
within 5 years. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
July 1936, p. 542.] 


India held on August 27, 1943, $2,155,- 
071,000 of English sterling. (Federal 
Reserve data.] 

Since English sterling exchange cannot 
be considered as gold exchange in the 
true sense, India’s English sterling can- 
not be applied as reserve against her 
notes. 

NETHERLANDS 


A 40-percent gold reserve is required 
against demand liabilities. 


May legally include silver, Eighty percent 
of required reserve must be held at home. 
[Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 543.] 

The Netherlands Bank is required to 
maintain against outstanding notes and 
other demand liabilities a revenue of 40 per- 
cent in gold and silver coin and bullion, and 
other legal tender coin. The Jaw does not 
specify a fixed proportion of gold or silver. 
Foreign exchange is not permitted as reserve. 
Moody's Manual of Investments, 1943, p. 
1851. 

The latest comprehensive regulation con- 
cerning the bank is contained in the law of 
February 2, 1937 [Staatsblad, 1937, No. 400], 
and the royal decree of March 1, 1937 [Staats- 
blad, 1937, No. 401], by which the provision 
for issuing bank notes was prolonged for 5 
years, beginning with March 31, 1937—that is, 
up to March 31, 1942. The last-named law 
also contained the following provison: 

“Spc. 23. The proportion of bank notes, 
bank drafts, and balances of accounts current 
which must be covered by coin or bullion 
shall be established by royal decree and passed 
on recommendation of the management of 
the bank. This decree shall be promulgated 
in Staatsblad and changed as necessary from 
time to time.” 

The only royal decree disclosed in this re- 
spect is that of January 4, 1939 [Staatsblad, 
1929, No, 3], which set the minimum propor- 
tion of the gold reserve in bullion and coin at 
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40 percent. Staatsblad, from 1929 to 1940, 
inclusive, does not contain any laws chang- 
ing these provisions, so it seems that it was 
still in force by the end of 1940. [Library of 
Congress, Law Library, November 17, 1943.] 


The amount of silver held in the Neth- 
erlands Bank in June 1943 was $4,000,- 
000. [Federal Reserve Bulletin for Oc- 
tober 1943, p. 1040.1 

NEW ZEALAND 


A 25-percent gold and gold exchange 
reserve is required against demand lia- 
bilities. 


Exchange may include sterling; liabilities 
in exchange must be deducted from gold 
exchange, Government at bank's request 
may suspend reserve requirements. [Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 568. 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand is the 
sole bank-note issuing authority. In Oc- 
tober 1939 it was announced that the mini- 
mum reserve of 25 percent of the Reserve 
bank’s note circulation and other demand 
liabilities may be varied or suspended, and 
authority was given to revalue the gold re- 
serve up to market value. As of September 
1, 1942, no action had been taken in either 
respect. [Moody's Manual of Investments, 
1943, p. 1664.] 


As of February 1943, New Zealand 
owned English sterling exchange to the 
amount of £31,000,000. [London Econo- 
mist, April 7, 1943, p. 180.] But English 
sterling exchange cannot be considered 
as gold exchange, since it is not con- 
vertible into gold. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


A 100-percent gold reserve is required 
against notes in excess of fiduciary issue 
of £260,000,000. 


At bank’s request treasury may decrease 
fiduciary issue or may, for a period up to 2 
years, increase fiduciary issue. [Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 543.] 

The principle of formula controlling the 
Bank of England's reserve is to be found in 
the Currency and Bank Note Act, 1928 (18 
and 19 George V. ch. 13), section 2 (1): 

“Sec, 2 (1). Subject to the provisions of 
this act the bank shall issue bank notes up 
to the amount representing the gold coin 
and gold bullion for the time being in the 
issue department, and shall in addition issue 
bank notes to the amount of £260,000,000 
in excess of the amount first mentioned in 
this section, and the issue of notes which the 
bank is by or under this act required or 
authorized to make in excess of the said first- 
mentioned amount is in this act referred 
to as ‘the fiduciary note issue.’ 

“(2) The treasury may at any time on 
being requested by the bank, direct that the 
amount of the fiduciary note issue shall for 
such period as may be determined by the 
treasury, after consultation with the bank, 
be reduced by such amount as may be 80 
determined.” 

Section 3 (1) provides for the covering of 
the fiduciary note issue by securities as 
follows; 

“Sec. 3 (1). In addition to the gold coin 
and bullion for the time being in the issue 
department, the bank shall from time to 
time appropriate to and hold in the issue 
department securities of an amount in value 
sufficient to cover the fiduciary note issue for 
the time being. 

“(2) The securities to be held as afore- 
said may include silver coin to an amount 
mot exceeding five and one-half million 
pounds, 

(3) The bank shall from time to time 
give to the treasury such information as the 
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treasury may require with respect to the 
securities held in the issue department, but 
shall not be required to include any of the 
said securities in the account to be taken 
pursuant to section 5 of the Bank of Eng- 
land Act, 1819.” [Library of Congress, Law 
Library, No. 15, 1943.] - 

* Gold held by England excludes gold held 
by exchange equalization account which on 
September 1, 1941, the last date reported, 
amounted to $151,000,000. [Federal Reserve 
data.] 


The figure of 100 in column 2 showing 
the percentage of gold reserves required 
by the United Kingdom against her 
circulating notes was taken from the 
July 1936, Federal Reserve Bulletin, page 
543. It should be noted, however, that 
this figure was not applied to the circu- 
lating notes, as will be seen in column 6 
for the reason that the data here are 
too uncertain to be of any value. 

Unless it could be shown that England 
considers that she no longer requires any 
gold in the exchange equalization ac- 
count as well as any gold backing for her 
notes, she would have no free gold to con- 
tribute to the fund. It has been sug- 
gested by one of the leading English 
financial journals that England might 
sell goods for gold to meet her gold con- 
tribution, but that such action would be 


objectionable. [See London Economist, 
August 28, 1943, pp. 261-262. 
‘YUGOSLAVIA 


Requires a 25-percent gold reserve, or 
35 percent of gold and gold-exchange re- 
serve against demand liabilities, 

Gold included must be held at home, Pro- 
visionally since January 21, 1935, reserve re- 
quirements are reduced from 25 and 35 per- 
cent to 20 and 25 percent, respectively, and 
bank is authorized, in computing these ra- 
tios, to value reserves at 28.5 percent above 
legal rate. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 
1936, p. 543.] 

The monetary law of May 11, 1931, provided 
with regard to the reserve as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The bank must maintain a reserve 
in gold or foreign values legally or actually 
convertible into freely exportable gold. The 
amount of the reserve to be not less than 
35 percent of the bank's sight obligations of 
which at least 25 percent must be covered 
by gold in the vaults of the bank.” 

By section 63 of the financial law [Budget] 
for 1934-85 [Sluzhbene Novine, 1934, item 
168, p. 330] the Council of Ministers was 
granted the power to issue decrees with the 
force of law for the regulation of economic 
situation in the country. On the basis of 
this authority, the Council of Ministers is- 
sued on January 15, 1935, a decree which be- 
ing printed in No. 15 Sluzhbene Novine of 
January 21, 1935, took effect on that date. 

The decree reads: 

“Decree concerning liquidation of the re- 
volving credit of the national bank. 

“Section 1. The National Bank of the King- 
dom of Yugoslavia, may provisionally, in de- 
fiance of section 5 of the law on currency of 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia and for the pur- 
pose of a complete liquidation of its revolv- 
ing credits abroad, maintain reserve in gold 
and foreign exchange which was accounted 
at the legal rate plus a ‘prim’ of 28.5 percent, 
so that the total reserve must cover 25 per- 
cent of the sight liabilities and at least 20 
percent of sight liabilities of the bank must 
be covered in gold in the vaults of the bank.” 

No further change of this provision was 
disclosed by perusal of the Collection of Yugo- 
slavian Laws [Sluzhbene Novine] down to 
the 2d of April 1941, the date of the last 
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number of Sluzhbene Novine. [Library of 
Congress, Law Library, November 18, 1943.] 

Computation of required gold reserves made 
on the basis that at least 20 percent of sight 
liabilities of the bank must be covered with 
gold in the vaults of the bank. [Library of 
Congress, Law Library, data used for com- 
puting reserve requirements.] 


BRAZIL 


A 25-percent reserve of Government funds 
in gold or foreign exchange is required 
against cruzeiro notes. No gold or foreign 
exchange reserve is required against deposits, 
[Treasury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 


The above being the only data avail- 
able to me respecting the reserve re- 
quirements of Brazil, no effort has been 
made to supply all of the figures here. 
For the purpose of this study we shall 
assume that Brazil would have enough 
free gold to meet her gold contribution to 
the fund. 


CHILE 


A 50-percent gold and gold exchange 
reserve is required against notes and de- 
posits, 

Reserve may be permitted to fall below 
stated reserve requirements subject + » 
to the payment of a tax. Exchange net; 
limited to demand deposits payable in gold 
in New York or London. Exchange pur- 
chased under laws of April 19, 1932 (No. 
5107) and February 13, 1935 (No. 5594), re- 
garding official exchange control, and an 
equivalent amount of notes and deposits 
are excluded in computing ratio. While 
bank holds Treasury notes issued under law 
of January 7, 1932 (No. 5028) and later con- 
solidated in a long-term Government debt, 
reserve requirements are reduced to 25 per- 
cent. Bank includes cashiers’ checks and 
dividends payable with deposits against 
which reserves are required. [Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 542.) 

Article 83: The Central Bank of Chile must 
maintain a gold reserve equal to 50 percent 
of the total of its notes in circulation and of 
its deposits. This may be in gold bars or 
coins deposited in the safes of the bank, 
or gold [bars or coins] deposited in the cus- 
tody of first-class foreign banks; or in de- 
posits payable on demand, and in gold in 
first-class banks in London and New York. 
The 60 percent guarantees also Tre 
notes and bonds in circulation which the 
bank is obliged to exchange, cancel, or with- 
draw in accordance with law. [Library of 
Congress, Law Library, Nov. 15, 1943.] 

Reserve requirements are “in suspense.” 
[Treasury data as of June 30, 1943.] 

Chile employs a system of multiple ex- 
change rates in its current trade, but at pres- 
ent the prevailing rate is P/31-$1. P/317,- 
400,357 of the outstanding notes are techni- 
cally not subject to reserve requirements, 
[Treasury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 


These factors were taken into consid< 
eration in determining the reserves re- 
quired. Chile owned on August 31, 1943, 
$18,331,000 of foreign exchange [Federal 
Reserve data] which was added to her 
gold holding in computing the amount 
of reserve required against her notes and 
deposits. However, no data are available 
to show the distribution of Chile’s for- 


eign exchange holdings according to the 


currency involved. To the extent Chile’s 
foreign exchange holdings may not con- 
sist of gold exchange the amount of free 


gold shown in column 14 would be re- 
duced. 
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COLOMBIA 


A gold and gold exchange reserve of 
40 percent is required against notes. 


Reserve may be permitted to fall below 
stated reserve requirements subject 
to the payment of a tax. Exchange limited 
to demand deposits but not to gold exchange, 
During present emergency reserve require- 
ments are reduced to 30 percent or, so long 
as gold content of peso is not reduced, to 
25 percent. An additional reserve of 25 per- 
cent of deposits plus outstanding Treasury 
notes is required in gold or other cash [silver 
not to exceed one-half]. [Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, July 1936, p. 642. 

In January 1942 the minimum legal gold 
reserve of the Bank of the Republic was fixed 
at 30 percent [reduced from 40 percent] of 
its bills in circulation. ]Moody’s Manual of 
Investments, 1943, p. 1741.] 

A 25 percent reserve is required against de- 
posits. No more than one-half may be in 
silver. A 50 percent reserve in gold or foreign 
exchange is required against notes. [Treas- 
ury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 

No attempt has been made to deter- 
mine the amount of gold reserve that is 
required against notes or notes and de- 
posits. It is assumed Colombia would 
have sufficient free gold to meet her gold 
contribution. 

COSTA RICA 

No specific gold or exchange requirements, 

[Treasury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 
CUBA 

Since May 2, 1942, 98 percent gold or dol- 
lar reserve has been required against new 
note issues. Earlier issued backed 1 to 1 by 
silver pesos, United States currency circu- 
lates freely. [Treasury data, as of June 30, 
1943.] 

Decree of August 2, 1938 [Norma de re- 
serva metalica en los Bancos]: Article 1 pro- 
vides that all banking institutions operating 
within the territory of the Republic shall 
have in metallic currency of national coinage 
a reserve of at least 75 percent of the amount 
to which article 180 of the Commercial Code 
refers [infra]. Article 180 of the Commercial 
Code [as amended through 1941] provides 
that banks shall conserve in metal at least 
one-fourth of the total of their deposits, cur- 
rent accounts in currency and of their bills 
in circulation. [Library of Congress, Law 
Library, November 15, 1943.] 


ECUADOR 


Requires a 40-percent gold and gold- 
exchange reserve against notes and de- 
posits. 

Exchange included limited to deposits pay- 
able in gold, [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 
1936, p. 542.] 

A 80-percent reserve is required against 
notes and sight obligations. This reserve may 
consists of gold and [up to 20 percent of the 
required reserve] of foreign exchange. 
[Treasury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 

A minimum reserve of 30 percent [reduced 
“from 40 percent effective Jan. 1, 1938] in 
gold against notes in circulation and sight 
deposits is required. [Moody's Manual of 
Investments, 1943, p. 1765.] 


Treasury data used in computing 
amount of required gold reserve. 


EL SALVADOR 


A gold reserve of 25 percent is required 
against demand liabilities, 

After definitive stabilization of currency, 
net exchange may count as reserve. Such 
exchange is not limited to gold exchange, but 
must be held in central banks. If reserve 
falis below 30 percent on 8 of the 24 report 
Gates a year, no dividend shall be paid to 
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shareholding banks. [Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, July 1936, p. 542.) 

Twenty-five percent reserve in gold or for- 
eign exchange is required against notes and 
other sight liabilities. If, however, the re- 
serve ratio falls below 30 percent, no divi- 
dends can be paid. [Treasury data, as of 
June 30, 1943.] 


Amount of reserve not computed. As- 
sumed El Salvador would have sufficient 
free gold to meet her gold quota. 


GUATEMALA 


Thirteen and one-third percent gold is 
required against notes. A gold reserve 
of 8% percent is required against de- 
posits, due in 30 days or less, including 
unutilized credits. 


Gold in required reserves must be in bank’s 
vaults. Silver may replace gold up to one- 
tenth of requirement shown in gold column. 
Reserve against deposits payable in a for- 
eign currency may be held entirely in that 
currency. Note issue may not exceed five 
times bank's paid-up capital and surplus or 
12,500,000 quetzals, whichever is larger. De- 
posits due in 80 days or less may not exceed 
five times bank's capital and surplus. May 
legally include silver in each category. 
[Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 542.} 

The bank must maintain a reserve in gold 
and silver in its vaults or in sight deposits 
abroad payable in gold equivalent at least 
to 40 percent of its notes in circulation. Not 
less than one-third of the 40 percent reserve 
must be kept in its own vaults, but this may 
include Guatemalan silver coins in an 
amount not exceeding 3.83 percent of the 
reserve. [Moody’s Manual of Investments, 
1943, p. 1817.] 

Forty percent reserve required against 
notes; 25 percent against other sight liabili- 
ties. Reserves may consist of gold, deposits 
abroad, United States currency, and silver 
in a limited amount, [Treasury data, as of 
June 30, 1943.] 


Amount of required gold reserve not 
calculated. Assumed Guatemala would 
have sufficient gold to meet her gold 
quota. 

MEXICO 

On December 23, 1938, the Chamber of 
Deputies approved a new law providing for 
the revaluation of the bank's gold, and for- 
eign exchange reserves at market value. In 
addition, the law removed the limitation on 
the amount of paper currency which the 
bank may issue. Under the original or- 
ganic law, the bank was required to back 
its note issue with at least 50 percent of 
metallic reserves. Early in 1938, however, 
that restriction was removed by decree, and 
a bill passed authorizing the treasury. to 
issue interest-bearing treasury certificates 
which are acceptable for tax payments. 
[Moody's Manual of Investments, 1943, p. 
1845.] 

Ley organica del Banco de Mexico y Esta- 
tutos—as amended February 21, 1939: 

“Article 99: The bank shall maintain at all 
times a reserve to uphold the value of the 
peso. The total of this reserve * * 
shall not in any instance be lower than 
100,000 pesos, nor less than 25 percent of the 
total of notes issued on the bank and its 
obligations to pay on sight in national cur- 
rency. 

“Article 100: The reserve to which the ar- 
ticle above refers will consist of gold and 
silver, coined or in bars, of shares of foreign 
exchange, etc.” [Library of Congress, Law 
Library, November 15, 1943.] 

Twenty-five percent reserve required 
against both notes and deposits, of which at 
least 80 percent must be in gold or foreign 
exchange. As much as 20 percent may be in 
silver, [Treasury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 
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No attempt has been made from the 
above data to calculate the amount of 
required gold reserves. It is assumed 
Mexico would have sufficient free gold to 
meet her gold quota. 


NORWAY 


Requires a 100-percent gold reserve 
against notes in excess of fiduciary issue 
of 250,000,000 kroner. Gold included 
must be held at home. Fiduciary issue 
may be increased, subject to a tax, by 
authority of King and Storting. [Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 543.1 

A legal minimum reserve of 100 percent gold 
against notes in excess of a fiduciary issue 
of 425,000,000 kroner must be maintained. 
This issue may be increased, subject to tax, 
by authority of the King and Storting. 
Moody's Manual of Investments, 1943, p. 
1860.] 

Gold reserve requirements computed 
from Moody’s Manual of Investments, 
that is, on the basis of 100 percent against 
notes in excess of 425,000,000 kroner, 
which qualifies the percentage figure as 
shown in column 2 accordingly, 


PERU 


A gold and gold exchange reserve of 
50 percent is required against notes, de- 
posits, and net foreign items in process 
of collection. 


May legally include silver. Silver included 
must not exceed one-fifth. Exchange in- 
cluded may consist only of deposits payable 
on demand in gold, or its equivalent, in New 
York or London, and up to one-half of re- 
serve, bankers’ acceptances payable in gold 
currencies. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 1936, p. 543.] 

The original statutes of the bank [Banco 
Central de Reserva del Peru] provided for a 
tax on the note circulation whenever the re- 
serve ratio fell below 50 percent, but this pro- 
vision was suspended by Law 7760 of June 9, 
1933. [Moody's Manual of Investments, 1943, 
p. 1869. 

A 50- percent reserve is required against 
notes and deposits, Reserve may consist of 
gold or exchange, bank acceptances or silver 
coins [up to one-fifth]. [Treasury data, as 
of June 30, 1943,] 


No attempt has been made from the 
above data to determine the amount of 
gold reserve that is required for cover of 
demand liabilities. It is assumed Peru 
would have sufficient free gold to meet 
her gold quota. 

POLAND 


Requires 30 percent gold reserve 
against demand liabilities in excess of 
100,000,000 zlotys. Reserve may be per- 
mitted to fall below the stated reserve 
requirements subject to the payment of a 
tax. Gold net, after deduction of 
pledged gold and of liabilities in ex- 
change. [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 
1936, p. 543.1 


The law of March 24, 1939, introduced some 
amendments to the charter of the Bank 
Polski of 1936. In particular, the law 
changed section 52 of the charter dealing with 
the gold reserve [Dziennik Ustaw, 1939, item 
142, p. 417]. Then the charter with all 
the amendments was re-promulgated in toto 
by the proclamation of the Minister of 
Finance of May 2, 1939 [Dalennik Ustaw, 
1939, item 296], and the amended text to seo- 
tion 52 is given there as follows: 

“Sec, 52. The bank must possess a gold 
Teserve to the amount equivalent to 40 per- 
cent of the sum by which the total of the 
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banknotes in circulation plus sight liabili- 
ties exceeds the sum of 800,000,000 złotys. 

“Depending upon the situation on the gold 
market, the council of the bank may, with 
the consent of the Minister of Finance, raise 
the limit of 800,000,000 ztotys established in 
the first paragraph of this section to a sum 
not exceeding 1,200,000,000 zlotys however. 

“The liabilities based upon loans secured 
by gold of the bank are deducted from the 
gold reserve” [Dziennik Ustaw, 1939, p. 585]. 

These are the latest available provisions 
for the period before the German occupa- 
tion. [Library of Congress, Law Library, No- 
vember 19, 1943.] 


Gold-reserve requirement computed 
from data supplied by Law Library of 
Congress, second paragraph, under sec- 
tion 52. 

If the figure 800,000,000 zlotys were 
taken as representing the amount of 
notes and sight liabilities to be exempted 
from reserve requirements, as provided in 
the first paragraph of section 52 above, 
instead of the figure 1,200,000,000 
zlotys—the figure used in the chart— 
there would be a deficiency of gold to 
the amount of $13,455,000 for note and 
sight liability coverage. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - 


Requires a gold reserve of 30 percent 
against notes, deposits, and bills pay- 
able. May legally include silver. 

Reserve may be permitted to fall below 
stated reserve requirements subject, except in 
South Africa * * * to the payment of 
a tax. Government consent is necessary 
in * * * South Africa. One-half of gold 
included must be held at home. Silver in- 
cluded limited to 6 percent of deposits and 
bills payable [Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 
1936, p. 543]. 

U. S. S. R. 


She makes no report of her gold hold- 
ings. [Treasury data.] There are indi- 
cations that Russia does not intend to 
bind herself to the United and Associated 
Nations stabilization fund scheme. 


[See New York World-Telegram, December 
7, 1943; Lewis W. Haney in the Washington 
Times-Herald, December 11, 1943; Russia’s 
Intentions About Gold, in the January 1944 
Economic Conditions, Government Finance, 
United States Securities, p. 6.] 


URUGUAY 


Requires 4535 percent of gold reserve 
against major notes of 10 pesos or more 
issued in excess of (a) bank’s paid-up 
capital, less fiduciary issue of minor notes, 
and (b) rediscounted bank documents 
up to 10,000,000 pesos. 


Fiduciary issue of minor notes is permitted 
in place of major notes, against paid-up capi- 
tal. Against minor notes in excess of fidu- 
ciary issue minimum reserve requirement is 
45.6 percent in silver. Minor notes are lim- 
ited to 20,000,000 pesos. Bank must hold 
notes equivalent to 20 percent of deposits. 
Gold coin may be held abroad only if 55,000,- 
000 pesos of gold coin is held in Uruguay, 
unless specifically authorized otherwise. 
[Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1936, p. 543.] 

Notes of the issue department of the Banco 
de la Republica in excess of 60,000,000 pesos 
may be backed by silver up to 12,000,000 pesos 
[actually 9,000,000 pesos are so backed]; addi- 
tional notes require a backing of 100 percent 
in gold. [Treasury data, as of June 30, 1943.] 

Ley No. 9496, August 14, 1935. Article 11.— 
The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay shall 
always maintain a reserve of bank notes equal 
to 20 percent of the total of its deposits, no 
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matter of what type. [Library of Congress, 
Law Library, November 15, 1943.] 


Treasury data used for computing gold 
reserve requirements. The percentage 
figure shown in column 2 must therefore 
be qualified accordingly. 

Sixty million pesos, plus 12,000,000 
pesos subtracted from 119,715,000 pesos. 
(Federal Reserve figure as of June 30, 
1943, of outstanding peso notes] times 
65.83 cents to peso [same source and 
data as above] equals $31,410,000. 

VENEZULA 

A 60-percent reserve is required against 
note and deposit liabilities. No more than 
10 percent of the reserve may be in the form 
of foreign exchange, and at least 60 percent 
must be gold on hand. [Treasury data, as of 
June 30, 1943.] 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
ternational stabilization fund project 
which we have heard criticized so sharply 
is not by any stretch of the imagination 
far enough along to warrant such de- 
tailed discussion. Moreover, the criti- 
cism is based chiefly upon a preliminary 
draft, which, I understand, has been 
worked over and changed materially by 
the technical people of thirty-odd coun- 
tries since its publication 4 months ago. 

It seems to me, however, there is a 
far larger issue at stake than whether 
or not a stabilization plan which might 
conceivably be adopted by this or any 
other government looks good or bad at 
this highly premature point. 

The issue is whether or not the Gov- 
ernment of this country should attempt 
to be forehanded about problems which 
are certain to arise in the future; whether 
or not Government departments should 
make preliminary investigations and 
studies with the full knowledge and 
consent of Congress, leading to possible 
solutions for unavoidable difficulties 
which lie ahead. I think they should, 
and I believe that we in Congress should 
cooperate, not carp. 

The alternative, of course, is to have 
the Government operate as it did in late 
Republican years, and spend its time 
running around locking barn doors after 
horses are stolen. My Republican col- 
league from Ohio may prefer this. 

Now, before we go any farther, let us 
set the record straight on some of the 
more obvious accusations: j 

The gentleman from Ohio says that 
the monetary proposal, drafted by Amer- 
ican technicians, is nothing but a re- 
wording of the text of the British pro- 
posal. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. In the first place the proposal 
of the American technicians was drawn 
up in the winter of 1941 fully 15 months 
before: the British plan, and was pre- 
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sented in principle to the Rio Conference 
of foreign ministers in January 1942, 
Anyone with the slightest understand- 
ing of international exchange and mone- 
tary questions would say that the plans 
have only one thing in common and 
that is they both attempt to deal with 
the international monetary problems. 
The two proposals are completely differ- 
ent in their approach and suggested so- 
lution, 

The gentleman from Ohio says that 
the draft proposal seeks to replace gold 
with a fictitious standard. The fact is 
that the proposal of the American tech- 
nicians provides for defining the cur- 
rencies of all member countries in terms 
of gold and tieing their currencies to 
gold. Instead of weakening the possi- 
bility of a return to the gold standard, it 
would do the very opposite. It attempts 
to strengthen the ties between all cur- 
rencies and gold. To say that the plan 
aims to destroy the supremacy which the 
dollar holds in international trade and 
finance is an obvious falsehood. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that the 
scheme would involve the assumption by 
the United States of $5,000,000,000 or 
more of British debts. This is complete 
nonsense. An early draft of the fund 
proposal provided for the purchase by 
the fund of very limited amounts of 
blocked balances on those occasions on 
which the fund finds it desirable to do 
so, and only under terms and conditions 
which make it actually impossible for the 
fund to incur a loss. This provision, I 
believe, has already been dropped. 
Strangely enough, in view of my col- 
league’s inferences, I understand it was 
dropped because of the opposition of the 
British experts. 

The gentleman from Ohio says that 
the control of our money would be given 
over to an international money author- 
ity. Again I wonder whether he has read 
the proposal. There is nothing in it 
which reduces the authority of the 
United States over its monetary system 
or over the dollar. The fund can meke 
no change in the value of the dollar and 
the proposal specifically reserves to each 
country the complete control of its money 
policies. 

My esteemed colleague has placed be- 
fore you a chart which purports to show 
you the figures on the gold holdings and 
gold contributions of some of the United 
Nations. The figures shown are com- 
pletely erroneous. They are based 
largely upon data published years ago, 
some going back as far as 1935, and I 
am surprised that anyone should assume 
that data of this character can at all 
represent the actual situation. I am 
told, incidentally, that this table over- 
looks half the gold holdings of the other 
United Nations. The true information, 
I might point out, is secret and cannot 
be given out by any country. The publi- 
cation of a completely unfounded table 
by the gentleman from Ohio serves no 
purpose other than to confuse and mis- 
lead the interested public. 

I do not know what the gentleman 


from Ohio means when he says that the 


Keynes-Morgenthau scheme—and by the 
way, there is no such thing; the British, 
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French, Canadians, and Americans all 
had preliminary drafts, all published, all 
different—he says the scheme could 
involve the United States to the extent 
of upward of $15,000,000,000. The 
tentative proposal by the American tech- 
nicians specifically states that our par- 
ticipation shall be limited in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000,000. This is a small 
error of 700 percent on the part of the 
gentleman and involves some $13,000,- 
000,000. 

Finally the gentleman from Ohio seems 
to be disturbed by the fact that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was differ- 
ent in 1887 from what it is now. This 
perhaps is the key to the understanding 
of his entire speech. This Republican 
gentleman is complaining because we 
cannot meet the complex problems of the 
1940’s with the facilities of the years 
when as a free, sun-kissed barefoot boy 
he first graced Shanesville, Ohio, in the 
1880's. He was born there, I understand 
in 1884, and like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has altered his earlier 
limits and become increasingly complex 
in the intervening years. 

The preliminary work on stabiliza- 
tion—and all the work that has been done 
to date is preliminary—is an effort by an 
alert Government department to pre- 
pare a remedy beforehand for a difficulty 
that seems certain to strike when the 
war is over, or before. 

When the economies of various coun- 
tries began to shudder under the strain of 
approaching war, Secretary Morgenthau 
and his technical experts anticipated 
that world reconstruction would be very 
difficult indeed if all the moneys of the 
world had no common denominator and 
if there were no basis for international 
cooperation. If we were to come out of 
the war with a sound dollar and all other 
nations were bankrupt and their ex- 
change were fluctuating in a disruptive 
manner, the Secretary recognized that 
the soundness of our dollar would be a 
virtue in a vacuum. 

The war is likely to aggravate a situa- 
tion which will make it extremely difi- 
cult to avoid a break-down of interna- 
tional economic relations. 

In an effort to find a solution to this 
problem—and unless a solution is found, 
the reconstruction, restoration of a pros- 
perous level of world trade and the es- 
tablishment of sound monetary systems 
will be delayed indefinitely—in an effort 
to find a solution, Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s technicians began exploratory 
conversations with technical representa- 
tives of other nations. 

Now, in spite of those who, through 
lack of understanding or for political 
purposes, choose to distort the facts in 
the case, these early conversations were 
not launched with the idea of letting the 
United States rescue or support the other 
nations of the world—any of them. Mr, 
Morgenthau is ne economic Santa Claus. 
Anyone who has watched the handling 
of Treasury matters over the past 10 
years knows that. The present Secre- 


tary of the Treasury has worked hard 


and long to make and keep Washington 
the financial center of the world. He has 
been diligent in keeping foreign debts in 
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hand, and he invented reverse lend-lease 
to help keep dollar balances down. So 
you may rest assured that our country’s 
economic wherewithal will not be dissi- 
pated across the oceans by the watchdog 
of the Treasury Department. 

But let me repeat, the point at issue 
is really whether or not, having seen the 
necessity for stabilizing foreign exchange, 
our Secretary of the Treasury would have 
served the public interest better by pre- 
tending no problem exists, and accord- 
ingly done nothing about it. By infer- 
ence, at least, the gentleman from Ohio 
and others who criticize a plan which 
still is in its formative stage are, ap- 
parently, suggesting that we go back to 
those good old do-nothing days—those 
days that reached their pinnacle in 1929— 
when the administration in power real- 
ized full well that calamity lay just over 
the horizon, but chose to make no effort 
whatever to stop it. They felt that it 
was none of the Government’s business 
to keep people from starving, to keep 
businesses from closing their doors, to 
keep the wheels of commerce from slow- 
ly grinding to a stop. 

I do not believe that we should return 
to those unrealistic days of “let us pre- 
tend it is not so.” Ibelieve that we should 
continue to anticipate problems and try 
to find solutions before they have an op- 
portunity to send the international econ- 
omy into a tailspin. And further I be- 
lieve that this viewpoint is representa- 
tive of a large majority of the American 
people. Most Americans would rather 
see us on the ball than behind it. 

Some people have a tendency to view 
with alarm anything going on that they 
do not quite understand. Certainly there 
is no crime in being alert, but it seems to 
me aimless for anyone to take up time 
to discuss, as though it were a fait ac- 
compli, a plan which in the first place 
is in its preliminary stages and in the 
second place he has confused with at 
least one other plan. And especially 
since he has not revealed the pertinent 
fact that this thing which he views with 
such alarm is nothing more than a logical, 
conservative development which has 
evolved out of proved practices of this 
Government. It would appear that my 
colleague is so concerned about motives 
that he is losing sight completely of the 
facts in the case. 

I should like to take a few minutes to 
tell you how this proposal for monetary 
cooperation, aimed at the protection of 
the American economy, came about. Its 
evolution is as important as the project 
itself, for it demonstrates its basic sim- 
plicity. 

The story of this stabilization fund 
really began back in the twenties, when a 
surprisingly large and substantial group 
of people suddenly awakened to the fact 
that fortunes could be made by trading 
in foreign exchange; and nations believed 
that, by manipulating exchange rates, 
they could avoid payment of war debts to 
this country. 

All this was going on during the Cool- 
idge administration, and it continued 
through the Hoover administration. 
There was no mystery about it. The 
Republican administration which then 
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had the responsibility of safeguarding 
the welfare of the American people knew 
all about it. 

In the record of the Hoover adminis- 
tration written by William Starr Myers 
and Walter H. Newton, much is said 
about— 

The deliberate credit inflation policy under- 
taken by the Federal Reserve System and the 
important central banking systems of Europe 
in the year 1927. 


Then the authors review the growth 
of that inflation policy. They say, and 
I quote: 

In late 1925 the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, through its governor, Benjamin 
Strong, entered into the discussion of a pro- 
gram of joint action with Montagu Norman, 
governor of the Bank of England. This was 
joined in by the officials of various central 
banks of continental Europe. The objectives 
were the expansion of credit, “easy money 
policies” by “open market” operations, and 
the manipulation of discount rates. The pur- 
pose of the arrangements was to strengthen 
the situation in Europe. 


The book then points out that Mr. Hoo- 
ver, then Secretary of Commerce, pro- 
tested vigorously, and is reported to have 
said: 

As to the effects of these Reserve policies 
upon the United States, it means inflation 
with inevitable collapse which will bring the 
greatest calamities upon our farmers, our 
workers, and legitimate business. 


As Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover 
seems to have had some influence, for 
this inflationary program was apparently 
sidetracked for the time being. 

But in July 1927, Mr. Norman, of the 
Bank of England, Dr. Schacht, president 
of the Reichsbank, and Prof. Charles Rist, 
deputy governor of the Bank of France, 
visited the United States, and in spite of 
Mr. Hoover, who was soon to become 
President and certainly in a position to 
protest if he wanted to, these redoubtable 
gentlemen apparently got the plot started 
all over again, and this time they went 
through with it. Now, mind you, Mr. 
Hoover made no move to stop it, though 
he was on record as knowing what the 
consequences would be. Perhaps he had 
been won over by those Republican lead- 
ers who seem so fond of inflationary poli- 
cies that they have maintained a star- 
tling record of supporting inflation up to 
the present day. 

In the final analysis, there could be 
only one cure for this disease which had 
been started so deliberately in the Cool- 
idge administration. That cure was ad- 
ministered on March 6, 1933, when Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt closed the 
banks for 4 days “because of unwarranted 
withdrawals of gold and currency from 
banking institutions for the purpose of 
hoarding, and undue speculative activity 
abroad in foreign exchange.” 

That was a medicine swiftly and cour- 
ageously administered. Less than a year 
later, concrete steps were planned to 
make it impossible for such calamity as 
we knew in 1929-30 and 31 to befall us 
again. These steps were planned under 
the same Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who has just been 
criticized for trying to get things done, 
and consisted of setting up a stabiliza- 
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tion fund in the United States to protect 
the value of the dollar abroad, and to 
make it difficult for foreign currencies 
to be manipulated to the great detriment 
of the American economy. 

This stabilization fund, which has 
been functioning for 9 years with com- 
plete success, was the real foundation 
of the present International Stabiliza- 
tion Fund idea. 

Through the use of this fund, the 
American Government, on many occa- 
sions, has invested temporarily in for- 
eign currencies for stabilization pur- 


poses. 

In all of the 9 years that this fund 
has been in operation, the United States 
Government has not lost a cent. 

To those who say a stabilization fund 
will not work, here is pretty strong evi- 
dence that it will work. Ours has been 
working in this limited field for 9 years. 

In 1936, Secretary Morgenthau took 
another step to reinforce international 
stabilization. He established the tri- 
partite arrangement with the Govern- 
ments of England and France. The 
Governments of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland also held to this 
agreement, This, too, was successful 
until the outbreak of war made it impos- 
sible to continue for obvious reasons. 

The present international stabiliza- 
tion plan which we have heard so bit- 
terly denounced as impractical, is a com- 
bination and extension of these two tried 
and proved methods of stabilization. 

In January of 1942 the ministers of 
foreign affairs of the American repub- 
lics, meeting in Rio de Janeiro, recog- 
nized the need for a greater degree of 
cooperation in the stabilization of cur- 
rencies. Accordingly, they adopted a 
resolution recommending— 

First, that the governments of the 
American republics participate in a spe- 
cial conference of ministers of finance 
or their representatives to be called for 
the purpose of considering the estab- 
lishment of an international stabilization 
fund; 

Second, that the conference in con- 
sidering the establishment of such a fund 
shall formulate the plan of organization, 
powers, and resources necessary to the 
proper functioning of the fund, shall 
determine the conditions requisite to 
participation in the fund, and shall pro- 
pose principles to guide the fund in its 
operation. z 

Following this conference, an Amer- 
ican technical committee was set up to 
pursue the subject further. Represent- 
ed on that committee were the Treasury 
Department, the State Department, the 
Department of Commerce, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the Board of Economic War- 
fare. This group prepared a tentative 
proposal which, in March 1943, the 
Secretary of the Treasury sent to the 
ministers of finance. of the United 
Nations for study by their technicians. 

On April 5, Secretary Morgenthau re- 
ported to seven committees of the House 
and Senate on the progress of this study, 
even though it was then in its infancy, 
so to speak. Ithink it is important that 
the Secretary asked permission to keep 
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us advised, a program which he has 
maintained consistently on this and 
other projects falling within the scope 
of the Treasury Department. On April 
5 he said, in part: 

For some time we in the Treasury have 
been deeply concerned with the threat of 
international monetary chaos at the end of 
this war. 

We feel that international currency sta- 
bility is essential to reconstruction in the 
post-war period and to the resumption of 
private trade and finance. It is generally 
held that this formidable task can be suc- 
cessfully handled only through international 
cooperation. 

I think further that most of us would 
agree that the establishment of a program 
adequate to deal with the inevitable post- 
war monetary problems should not be post- 
poned until the end of hostilities. It would 
be ill-advised, if not dangerous, to be un- 
prepared for the difficult task of interna- 
tional monetary cooperation when the war 
ends. No one knows how long or how short 
the war will be. We therefore believe it is 
desirable to begin now to devise an interna- 
tional monetary agency adequate to cope 
with the problems with which we shall be 
confronted when the war does end. 

The completion of such a task is certain 
to take many months at the least. Specific 
and practical proposals must be formulated 
and must be carefully considered by the 
policy-shaping officials of the various coun- 
tries. 


And then the Secretary said very 
clearly, so that we could not fail to un- 
derstand: 

In each country acceptance of a definitive 
plan can follow only upon legislative or ex- 
ecutive action. 


After explaining the nature of the pre- 
liminary proposal which was sent to the 
other nations to start them thinking, the 
Secretary said, upon leaving: 

I have been anxious to discuss this matter 
with you and to keep you informed of devel- 
opments. Obviously, we are still in the early 
stages of our thinking and discussions. How- 
ever, I did want you to know what we are 
doing and I do want to feel free to come back 
from time to time and discuss the subject 
with you and obtain your views and advice. 


Here I should like to point out that 
the gentleman from Ohio has taken ad- 
vantage of this offer on numerous occa- 
sions. He has written many letters to the 
Treasury and each has been answered, 
although the answers to many of them 
seem for the most part to have been mis- 
interpreted. 

One of these letters I must comment 
upon here. He wrote to the Secretary, 
asking the Secretary for a direct answer 
as to whether or not contributions to the 
fund will be physically delivered to one 
central point in one of the United Na- 
tions. 

In answer, Mr. Morgenthau told him 
that it was generally assumed that at 
least the major contributions to the fund 
would simply be earmarked and kept in 
the contributors’ central banks. In other 
words, our gold would be kept right here 
if that is what interests the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Whereupon the esteemed gentleman 
from Ohio, apparently misinterpreting 
what “earmarked” means, throws his 
hands in the air and says, “See what I 
told you. How could there be any ques- 
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tion about the manner in which the gold 
should be delivered? How could it be 
done except by shipping?” 

But let me continue with the progress 
of the stabilization fund. 

Following the April 5 report, there 
were many meetings of the technical ex- 
perts of various countries. By fall the 
technicians had made enough progress 
so that a revised proposal could be pre- 
pared, and the Secretary again reported 
to the committees in the House and the 
Senate. He said at that time: 

I want to emphasize that the International 
Stabilization Fund, tentatively proposed by 
the technical experts of this Government, is 
fundamentally an adaptation of the methods 
we have successfully used on a more limited 
scale with our own Exchange Stabilization 
Fund. We have tried to adapt that experi- 
ence to the broader and more difficult cur- 
rency problems confronting the world dur- 
ing the -war years. The International 
Stabilization Fund is an extension of the 
principle of the tripartite agreement that 
the responsibility for maintaining stability 
of exchange rates is international and that 
countries must cooperate to maintain sta- 
bility of exchange. 

The obligations a country assumes under 
this proposal are no more than a country 
voluntarily imposes on itself when it pur- 
sues a policy of exchange stability and re- 
trains from resorting to discriminatory ex- 
change practices. Beyond that, there is only 
the duty of consulting and agreeing before 
altering exchange rates, an extension of the 
principle that we have embodied for years in 
our own stabilization agreements. 

We have held technical conversations with 
the experts of more than 30 countries and 
we are continuing these discussions with the 
experts of some of the countries. These ex- 
ploratory conversations have been unofficial 
and confined to the technical level. No gov- 
ernment, including the United States, is 
committed to any of the tentative propo4 
for international monetary cooperation that 
have been presented by the experts. 


The Secretary then explained some of 
the changes which had been made in 
the proposal previously described to the 
committees and presented a summary of 
a tentative proposal for a United Na- 
tions Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the principal function of 
which would be to “guarantee loans 
made by private capital for sound and 
constructive purposes, when such loans 
are also guaranteed by a member gov- 
ernment.” 

Upon leaving the committees, the 
Secretary said: 

I want to assure you again that I shall 
always be available for discussion of both 
the bank and fund proposals. I know that 
some members of your committees are de- 
sirous of cooperating with us in studying 
these problems. Speaking for the Treasury, 
we would be very happy if an informal com- 
mittee were formed which would consult 
with our technical mren as frequently as 
feasible. 

That is the story of the international 
stabilization fund to date. It is the 
whole story. 

On the basis of a rumor circulating in 
a foreign capital, some sections of the 
House of Representatives seem to have 
become excited about possible infrac- 
tions of the rights of Congress by the 
Treasury Department. Statements have 
been made that the executive depart- 
ment of the Government is making 
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agreements with foreign nations, which 
is wholly and absolutely absurd. There 
have been inferences that the Treasury 
Department, behind the backs of Con- 
gress, has been making arrangements to 
give away our money and our credit. 
This, of course, is even more absurd 
than the first charge. 

Secretary Morgenthau assured the 
gentleman from New York, Representa- 
tive BLoom, only last week that sufficient 
progress had not yet been made to war- 
rant taking the time of House and Sen- 
ate committeemen to listen to a further 
report. 

The entire project is still at the level 
of various Government technicians. A 
group of technical men from Russia is 
at present discussing the matter with 
the American technicians at the Treas- 
ury. When progress has been made, 
when a recommendation has been 
agreed upon by the technicians, a for- 
mal meeting will be held by accredited 
representatives of the various govern- 
ments and following that, the various 
legislative bodies will decide upon what 
action to take. 

I think Congress should commend 
Secretary Morgenthau for keeping us 
abreast of developments concerning the 
Stabilization fund project, rather than 
criticize him for having made agree- 
ments which we all know very well he 
has not and could not make, and which 
he himself described on April 5 of last 
year as being out of his province. 

All this is a tempest in the teapot. 

It is an effort to create a political issue 
where no political issue could possibly 
exist. I suppose we can expect more 
and more of this as we come closer to 
election. 

But I sincerely hope that the admin- 
istration will not find it necessary to 
curtail its investigations and forehand- 
ed projects, because some groups want 
to make it politically inexpedient to do 
anything but sit. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CANFIELD, for Wednesday, 
March 22, on account of official business. 

To Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio, for March 23 
and 24, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Warp, for March 23, 24, and 27, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Butwinxte, for 9 legislative 
days, on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the House of the following 
titles which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R 324. An act to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual-salary 
basis, and fix their rate of pay; and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; and 

H.R 4410. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional 90 days the period during which cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used 
for livestock and poultry feed may be im- 
ported from foreign countries free of duty. 

The SPEAKER anncunced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 
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S. 1349. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of New 
York certain lands within the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard in the city of New York; 

S. 1410. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act approved June 13, 1940; 

S. 1428. An act to amend the provision of 
the act authorizing payment of 6 months’ 
death gratuity to widow, child, or dependent 
relative of officers, enlisted men or nurses of 
the Navy or Marine Corps, and for other pur- 


poses, 

S. 1635. An act to eliminate a pay discrim- 
ination against the teacher of music at the 
United States Military Academy; and 

S. 1653. An act to provide title for heads of 
staff departments of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 23, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


Hearings will be continued on H. R. 
2426 in the Roads Committee room, 1011 
New House Office Building, at 10 a. m., 
Thursday, March 23, 1944. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


The Committee on Patents will hold an 
executive meeting on Thursday, March 
23, 1944, at 10:30 a. m., to further con- 
sider H. R. 2994. 

COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, March 23, 1944, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 1565, relating 
to the appointment of postmasters; and 
H. R. 3688, to change the name of “watch- 
man” in the Postal Service to that of 
“post-office guard.” Hearings will be 
had. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1322. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, in 
the amount of $80,000,000, for the Navy 
Department and naval service for the fiscal 
year 1945, in the form of an amendment to 
the Budget for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 
508); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1323. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1944, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the navigation provisions of 
the project for the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River adopted by the act of May 15, 
1928, as amended, with a view to determin- 
ing the advisability in the interest of navi- 
gation and flood control of increasing the 
depth of the navigable channel from 9 
to 12 feet between Cairo, III., and Baton 
Rouge, La. This report was requested by 
resolutions of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, House of Representatives, adopted on 
March 8, 1943, and the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, adopted on 
March 9, 1943 (H. Doc. No. 509), to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control and ordered to be 
printed, with two illustrations, 
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1324. A letter from the Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting 
a copy of estimate of personnel requiremer.ts, 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1325. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Production Board, transmitting the tenth 
report on the operations of the Chairman 
of the War Production Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

1826. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill, to re- 
move the limitation on the right to command 
of officers of the Dental Corps of the Army 
which limits such officers to command in that 
corps, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1327. A letter from the Archvist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

1328. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 31, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports on 
Detroit River, Mich., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted on May 
20, 1941; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1329. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated December 
11, 1943, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of reports 
on Detroit River, Mich., with a view to im- 
provement along the easterly shore of Grosse 


_ Ite, requested by a resolution of the Commit- 


tee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on December 8, 1937; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


"REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATTON: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 480. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the expenses of conducting the investiga- 
tion authorized by House Resolution 166, 
Seventy-eighth Congress; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1274). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 469. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 4381, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 1275). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2850. A bill to au- 
thorize the rezoning of certain property in 
the District of Columbia as a residential area; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1276); to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations, 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs, 
H. R. 4219, A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of female pilots and aviation cadets in 
the Air Forces of the Army; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1277). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 
H. R. 4455. A bill to provide duplicate post - 
humous awards; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4456. A bill to amend that portion of 
the act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 697, 
750), authorizing the settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 4457. A bill to provide that, in dis- 
posing of lands which have been acquired by 
the United States for national defense or war 
purposes, a preference shall be given to the 
former owners of such lands or their suc- 
cessors in interest; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 4458. A bill for the relief of J. G. 
Power and L. D. Power; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 
Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania introduced 
bill (H. R. 4459) for the relief of Dominik 


Tyczkowski, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5315. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Church, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., reprerenting approxi- 
mately 120 persons urging the passage of 
House bill 2082, making unlawful the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation within the 
United States of alcoholic beverages for the 
duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5316. By Mr. HART: Petition of the New 
Jersey State Bar Association board of trus- 
tees, presenting a resolution which they 
adopted favoring passage of Senate bill 1559 
for the appointment of an additional judge 
for the Third Circuit Court of Appeals; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5317. By Mr. HORAN: Memorial of both 
houses of the Washington State Legislature, 
urging revision of foreign policies to permit 
return of Jews to Palestine; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

5318. Also, memorial of the Washington 
State Legislature (lcwer house), urging post- 
war road construction; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

5319. Also, memorial of the Washington 
State House of Representatives, urging con- 
stitutional amendment to permit voting at 
18; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

5320. By Mr. KUNKEL: Petition of Arthur 
Brady and 63 others of Harrisburg, Pa., pro- 
testing against passage of the Bryson bill 
(H. R. 2082); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5321. Also, petition of Kenneth J. Condon 
and 298 others of Harrisburg, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5322. Also, petition of Carl Weisenford and 
75 others of Steelton, Pa., sponsored by the 
Fifth Ward Republican Club, against the 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5323. Also, petition of Frank English and 
64 others of Swatara Station, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5324. By Mr. MYERS: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, urging the enactment of omnibus bills 
H. R. 3917 and S. 1617; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5325. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Philadelphia, Pa. protesting against the 
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passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5326. By Mr. TOWE: Petition of James N. 
Marshall and nine other residents of Ridge- 
field, N. J., supporting the American Legion's 
omnibus bill; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, Marcu 23, 1944 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O patient Father, we pray Thee to ever 
hold us to the endless truth that he who 
is willing to lose his life for the sake of 
some good cause, some duty, some 
benevolence, shall find it in everlasting 
remembrance; the workman dies but the 
work goes on forever. We would register 
in our hearts the example of the poor 
widow with her mite and Mary at 
Bethany. Let us do cheerfully that for 
which we cannot be paid; Thy recom- 
pense transcends all gains of earthly re- 
wards. 

In this mistaken world, O God, men 
have fallen into wrong and wicked paths; 
teach us self-forgetfulness that we may 
turn aside from the outward things that 


perish and reach for that which is an. 


eternal reality. Blessed Lord, let us not 
allow the millions of Thy children be 
caught by the undertow of the wild seas 
of hate and revenge, and those whose 
homes are devastated by the mad torrents 
of destruction. Oh, may America glorify 
our Saviour’s name by her sacrificial toil 
and pity for the nations that are living in 
dismay and terror, in hunger and dark- 
ness, deep and thick. Bring all to that 
glorious day of prediction when peace 
shall reign and the earth shall see Thy 
salvation. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
St. Mary’s Holy Child. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1029. An act to provide for regulation 
of certain insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 250. An act to promote sustained-yield 
forest management in order thereby (a) to 
stabilize communities, forest industries, em- 
ployment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to 
assure a continuous and ample supply of for- 
est products; and (c) to secure the bene- 
fits of forests in regulation of water supply 
and stream flow, prevention of soil erosion, 
Ae aga of climate, and preservation of 

e, 


CHARLES P. KEYSER 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is a vacant chair in the press gal- 
lery. Charles Phillip Keyser, who has 
been a familiar figure among Washing- 
ton newspapermen since the turn of the 
century, died at his home in Washing- 
ton Tuesday evening and is being buried 
this afternoon. 

Charlie Keyser as we knew him en- 
tered the newspaper field at Mount Ster- 
ling, III., where he was born, became city 
editor of a Peoria, III., paper, and then 
joined the staff of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. He was political reporter 
and covered the Legislatures of Mis- 
souri and Illinois for this outstanding 
newspaper, and then was transferred to 
Washington. He started his career here 
during the term of President McKinley 
in charge of the Washington bureau of 
the Globe-Democrat. He was known 
throughout the Nation among the lead- 
ers of both parties and was always on 
duty at the press table at national con- 
ventions. Mr. Keyser was a very active 
member of the Gridiron Club, the White 
House Correspondents’ Association, and 
was one of the organizers of the National 
Press Club. While he was rather in- 
active for the last 2 years, he remained 
a contributing editor to the newspaper 
that he had served so long. It was my 
privilege to be able to call him my close 
personal friend. He was devoted to his 
country and was a writer of the old 
school. An outstanding journalist has 
passed away. He was a credit to his pro- 
fession. He was known for his fairness 
and possessed a personality that made 
him friends with all he came in contact 
with. I think some of the happiest days 
of his life were when he was preparing 
for the annual Gridiron dinners. He 
helped to write the skits as well as take 
an active part with other members of 
the club during those famous dinners. 
He leaves a devoted wife and two chil- 
dren. Mrs. Keyser, ever since she came 
to Washington, has been extremely ac- 
tive among civic organizations, espe- 
cially those that assist unfortunate peo- 
ple. They have lost a devoted husband 
and father, and I a close personal friend, 
and I am sure all his friends join me in 
extending sympathy to his family in 
their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my remarks. 

[Mr. Cannon of Missouri addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


LIGHTERAGE AT PORT OF NEWARK 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, the day 
before yesterday I made complaint con- 
cerning conditions in New York Harbor 
with reference to the monopoly of the 
lighterage business out of the port of 
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Newark that had been set up by the ad- 
ministrative office of the port of Newark. 
Major General Farthing, officer in charge 
at the port of Newark, apparently as a 
result of my admonition, has advised 
that the situation is now remedied. I 
am informed that the work of lighterage 
in New York Harbor emanating from the 
port of Newark will now be divided, so 
that we shall no longer have a monopoly 
of that business. This indicates the 
value of Members of Congress pointing 
out irregularities when they meet with 
them and having courage enough to 
come into the well of the House and 
point them out and give publicity there- 
to. I am sure Major General Farthing, 
who is an exemplary officer, for whom I 
have the highest respect, has seen wis- 
dom in this regard and will make—what 
I said the other day—a good record of 
administration in the port of Newark an 
even better one. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein ar article from the Worcester 
Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENCE OF SMALL NATIONS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetis? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Puitsrn addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I note the 
shrinking size of newspapers from time 
to time and have heard much concern- 
ing the shortage of paper. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House an item appearing in a 
bulletin issued on March 15, 1944, en- 
titled “Sale of Surplus Stocks and Sal- 
vage,” as follows: 

The Jersey City Quartermaster Repair Sub- 
depot, 125 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Paper items—Bid S-55, March 28: Sale of 
waste materials: Obsolete printed forms, 57 
tons white ledger and manila paper, in car- 
tons, located in New York City. 


STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. Dondero addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
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HOSPITALS AND NURSING 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, gratitude 
is expressed from the Ninth District of 
Ohio through its representative in Con- 
gress to the departments who have been 
unusually kind in regard to the hospital 
housing for the nurses. For a number of 


Without objection, it 


weeks and months St. Vincent and Mercy” 


Hospital have been without the proper 
room for the nurses and we have just 
been accommodated by the departments. 
I wish to express my gratitude to Miss 
De Shetler, who came from Toledo and 
has spent several days here in field work, 
as well as to the Sisters of Mercy, to Sis- 
ter Farley and to Dr. Wagner. When 
folks cooperate I think we should express 
our gratitude. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, Friday, after the com- 
pletion of the legislative business and 
any other special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WARD JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and to include an article en- 
titled “When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks which I ex- 
pect to make in the Committee of the 
Whole today and to include therewith 
certain letters and other data. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a letter from Mr. H. Earl Propst, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, on farm problems. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on future peace. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the completion of the legisla- 
tive business and any other special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


HUNGRY HORSE DAM 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 481, Rept. No. 
1278) on the bill (H. R. 3570) to provide 
as an emergency war project, for the 
partial construction of the Hungry 
Horse Dam on the South Fork of the 
Flathead River in the State of Montana, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3570) to provide as an 
emergency war project for the partial con- 
struction of the Hungry Horse Dam on the 
South Fork of the Flathead River in the 
State of Montana, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the same back to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


EXPATRIATING PERSONS EVADING 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res, 482, Rept. No. 
1279) on the bill (H. R. 4257) to expatri- 
ate or exclude certain persons for evading 
military and naval service, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4257) to expatriate or ex- 
clude certain persons for evading military 
and naval service. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 65-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


COMMITTEE ON PETROLEUM 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of the Members of 
the House who may be interested, I am 
happy to advise that the Committee on 
Petroleum of the House, this week agreed 
that hearings will soon be held by that 
committee on the distribution and ra- 
tioning of oil and gasoline. These hear- 
ings are scheduled to begin just as soon 
as the present hearings on oil produc- 
tion are concluded, probably in about 
10 days, and will cover all of the rami- 
fications of the distribution and ration- 
ing of gasoline, including the re- 
cent order reducing the A rations in the 
West and Midwest, the black-market 
angle, and the distribution system, that 
will be of interest to the Members. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1945 


Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4443) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4443, with 
Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

A TRIBUTE 


Mr. Chairman, it is always a privilege 
in the consideration of an appropriation 
bill to pay testimony to those who have 
done so much in the preparation of the 
measure. First I want to pay my annual 
tribute to the gentleman from Georgia, 
Judge Tarver. I have a real affection 
for him, and I have a great admiration 
for his intimate knowledge of the 
measure that is before us. The Mem- 
bers of Congress do not always appreciate 
the immense amount of painstaking 
labor and attention to detail that goes 
into the preparation of this bill. They 
do not always have a full appreciation 
of what it means to pilot a measure of 
such magnitude across the floor. Yet 
the gentleman from Georgia, Judge 
Tarver, has been so profouadly famil- 
jar with all the details and has such 
a capacity for handling the little con- 
troversies that are bound to arise, that 
he has evoked my admiration over a long 
period of time. So I feel that it is a 
privilege to pay public testimony to his 
diligence and capacity as a public ser- 
vant. That is equally true of our dili- 
gent and devoted committee clerk. 

Over and over again I have paid testi- 
mony to Arthur Orr who has been in 
the service of the Government for more 
than 20 years, and who labors so dili- 
gently, early and late, on matters of 
this kind. The House does not gener- 
ally know that the committee clerks so 
often labor until midnight and 1 and 2 
o’clock in the morning in order to 
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straighten out that wealth of detail that 
is necessary before a measure is ready 
for the floor. 

So, to my good chairman and all the 
members of the committee and to our 
committee clerk, I once more pay hum- 
ble testimony for the great work they 
have done and for the privilege of en- 
joying their fellowship in the prepara- 
tion of a bill of this kind. 

CONTROVERSY IN OTHER YEARS 


On previous bills we have had a great 
deal of controversy. On one occasion 
we kept the measure on the floor of 
the House for 11 days when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was in Mexico. It 
caused him no end of difficulty. It ran 
beyond the end of the fiscal year and 
he could not even use the travel money 
provided in the bill and had to come 
back out of his own pocket. There was 
a belief, perhaps in some quarters, that 
it was a sumptuary and arbitrary at- 
titude. With me, however, it was a mat- 
ter of deep conviction as I belabored the 
various items in the bill, because I have 
been so thoroughly wedded to agricul- 
ture as a faith, to agriculture as a way 
of life, to agriculture as the very essence 
of this rather amorphous thing that we 
call freedom. It is because I had that 
intense conviction that I was willing to 
keep that bill on the floor insofar as 
my humble talents and my physical ener- 
gies permitted, indefinitely if necessary, 
to fight out some of these controversies. 

FOOD AND FREEDOM 


After all, freedom makes agriculture; 
freedom makes production. The great 
problem now, as ever, is to produce suf- 
ficient subsistence, not only for ourselves 
but for the countries with whom we are 
engaged in this great war effort. You 
can go back into history and find that we 
have conquered our food problems in 
proportion as we have been devoted to 
freedom of the men who till the soil. 
Prior to 1800 it was the common thing 
for people to go to bed hungry. Hunger 
was accepted as a matter of course. 
That was only 150 years ago. People 
thought nothing of it. They thought 
probably it was one of the providential 
punishments for the sins of the earth. 
In that 400-year period just ahead of 
that, the world experienced seven fam- 
ines each century, each of which were 
nearly 10 years in duration. Think of 
70 years of famine in a century, for four 
continuous centuries. Then something 
happened. We began to get away from 
the feudal system. Through our own re- 
bellion, men got the right to own land. 
There was a striving and a stirring in the 
souls of people who were seeking for this 
indefinable thing that we call freedom. 


FREEDOM AND LAND OWNERSHIP 


With the right to till the soil as free- 
men, with the right to own a portion of 
the earth’s surface, there was stimulated 
also the inventive genius of people, par- 
ticularly in, this country. The evidence 
is eloquent on that point. The founda- 
tion for our real inventions for farm ma- 
chinery came in 1820, 1830, and 1840. 
That is when the real pattern of the 
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reaper, the drill, and mower, and all those 
instrumentalities of the land were first 
contrived. So, freedom, plus machinery, 
plus the right to own land were the great 
forces that drove back the spectral hand 
of famine. We have not yet conquered 
famine in all corners of the earth, but 
at least in most of the regions of the 
earth today people do not accept hunger 
as a matter of course, and go to bed 
hungry almost every night in the week. 
That is a testimony to freemen tilling 
the soil that they own, who receive a 
fair reward for arduous labor, and are 
equipped with the machinery that makes 
the lush soil produce in abundance. 
FREEDOM AND MACHINERY 


Not even war has stifled the genius for 
better machinery and greater produc- 
tion. That was true in the Civil War. 
I think it was Secretary Stanton who 
said the reaper won the Civil War. 
In 1861, we produced only 20,000 reapers. 
It runs in my mind that in 1864 we pro- 
duced 70,000. It was the reaper that 
made it possible to subsist our own peo- 
ple notwithstanding the fact that a mil- 
lion people had been taken from the 
farms to serve in uniform. It was the 
reaper that made it possible to keep 
sending food to other sections of the 
world. That was true of the World War. 
In 1914 we produced 10,000 tractors, but 
we continued to progress, and in 1919 we 
produced 165,000. 

Freedom and machinery and the right 
to own a piece of the world’s surface 
have been the great motivating forces 
for production. There were no W. P. B.’s 
in that day. There were not many farm . 
labor problems in that day. There was 
no undue and restrictive interference by 
Government. 

GOVERNMENT AND PRODUCTION 


In proportion as government tinkers 
with that force there develops trouble 
and dislocation. The law of compensa- 
tion and balance always works. Be there 
scarcity of machinery, then of course, you 
do not get tillage and you develop black 
markets. Are taxes too high, it serves 
as a deterrent on those who devote them- 
selves diligently to the soil. Do we reach 
in and take the young farmers from the 
soil and put them in uniform? After 
a while your production begins to feel the 
effect of the hand of Selective Service. 
Always the law of balance and compen- 
sation manifests itself. So when we have 
agricultural problems today they spring, 
I think, in large measure, from the fact 
that government too often abitrarily in- 
tervenes, Was that not always true? 

GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN OTHER DAYS 


Go back to the days of Diocletian. 
That is 1,700 years ago. I have stated on 
this floor before that he was the gentle- 
man who guided the destinies of Rome, 
and was the progenitor of the O. P. A. 
He felt it was permanent. He had price 
ceilings engraved on stones. There are 
800 of them that still stand as mute tes- 
timony to the mistakes of government 
more than 1,700 years ago. 

What happened? When he interfered 
with tillage, when he went so far as to 
set a price ceiling and restrictions upon 
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all forms of business and agricultural ac- 
tivities from the price of barley to the 
use of a donkey to carry a given number 
of pounds 1 mile, then, of course, till- 
age and production began to fall off. 
That is when famine and hunger began. 
It was ever thus. 

So I go back to the original premise. 
One reason why I fought so diligently on 
some of these agricultural appropriation 
bills and kept them here so long was be- 
cause I had a deep and abiding convic- 
tion on what I think is the essence of 
agriculture as a way of life. It becomes 
a matter of abiding principle. 

We go back then to the premise that 
food is tied up with freedom in agricul- 

ture and it must become something more 
than an academic thing. 

We have gone quite far in this bill, I 
think, in preserving the essential free- 
dom. The committee is virtually unan- 
imous on this bill and I have but a single 
amendment that does not affect major 
policy. I am very happy over that fact 
that we can come here with a bill that 
we can report unanimously. We are 
preserving for the man who tills the soil 
that kind of freedom that is not dom- 
inated by bureaus and personnel of Gov- 
ernment. That will make real produc- 
tion. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman be kind enough to 
yield for one short observation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr.COX. People who love art always 
delight in listening to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, whose speech is 

art in its finest form. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank my good 
friend; I feel truly complimented. 
HUMBLE APOSTLE OF FREEDOM 


In this connection I want to tell you 
about a witness who came before our 
committee. He intrigued me a great 
deal, first because he was a real farmer; 
secondly, because he paid his own way 
to come before the committee; and third, 
because he was a very humble man who 
had lived intimately with the soil and 
who saw the problems and who saw what 
America required in the days to come. 
I want to inscribe his name by my words 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because I 
think he is so eminently worthy of it. 
His name is F. W. Boswell, of Wilson, 
N. C. I think you ought to read his testi- 
mony because it is so refreshing. You 
will find it on page 1420 of the hearings. 
I want to give you just one or two items 
therefrom. He said: 

I am a farmer and came right off of my 
farm, and I left a sweet wife and daughter 
there when I left. I have plenty of sheep 
and hogs, and plenty of feed. I paid for a 
round-trip ticket here to appear before this 
committee. 


He is devoted to soil conservation. He 
says here he bought a farm for $20 an 
acre and today he can sell it for $200 
an acre. He is truly a farmer. He has 
made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. He says this about soil con- 
servation: 

Not long ago a man from another county 
eame down to our county and wanted to 
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rentafarm. They asked him if he knew any- 
thing about farming and he said: “Of course 
Ido. Why, hell, I have worn out three farms 
already.” This is the reason for so much 
land that must be reclaimed. y 


That is so essentially right. The most 
professorial scholar in the Department 
could not phrase the problem any better 
than this humble farmer. Then he said 
this: 

There are 150 farms in my county that are 
not rented and are not cultivated. 


I wanted to know why they were not 
cultivated. He said the former occu- 
pants* had taken work in industrial 
plants where they could get a dollar and 
a dollar and a quarter an hour. Then 
he said: 

But some day they will come back. 


Yes; they will come back to the sweet 
and the lush soil, and so we must find 
the answer to that challenge when men 
once more turn their attention to the 
problem of subsistence and production in 
the piping times of peace that will fol- 
low this global conflict. But is it not 
refreshing to have a man whose hands 
are hard with toil pay his own way to 
the Nation's Capital to appear before a 
committee and there to tell a humble, 
persuasive, and convincing story? That 
is the essence of freedom, that is the es- 
sence of our republican form of govern- 
ment where men are so interested in 
what we do here at the seat of govern- 
ment that at their own expense they 
come and make their representations be- 
fore those who are the stewards of the 
public weal. It revitalizes one’s faith in 
the people of this country. 

And so, Mr. Boswell, wherever you may 
be this morning, God bless you, and all 
power to you because you are the essence, 
you are the substance of this great thing 
we call the Republic of America; you are 
a worthy testimony to these interesting 
articles on the Republic by Dr. Beard 
that have been appearing in Life maga- 
zine for the last 5 or 6 weeks. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

. ROWE. May I not add also that 
the self-sufficiency exemplified by this 
Mr. Boswell is stimulating? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


There are some things in the bill to 
which I wish to call attention though in 
a rather general way. To me, however, 
they are interesting. One thing to which 
I wish to call the attention of the mem- 
bership is the fact that the bill is made up 
of four kinds of appropriations; they be- 
come very confusing even for members of 
the committee: There are direct appro- 
priations, there are permanent appro- 
priations, there are reappropriations, and 
there are trust accounts. We make it so 
hard for ourselves and we develop so 
much confusion. I do not see why we do 
not abolish all permanent appropria- 
tions. When we set up a permanent ap- 
propriation we have also divested Con- 
gress of control. We have in a way im- 
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paired our own power over the public 
purse. Some day I think a special com- 
mittee ought to give some attention to it, 
ought to explore this great labyrinth of 
permanent appropriations, and abolish 
every one of them. Then we could deal 
with them individually as direct appro- 
priations and revest the control in its 
entirety over the public purse in this 
body where it constitutionally belongs. 
DISTRIBUTION BY FUNCTIONS 


In the aggregate this bill contains 
about $10,000,000 for administrative pur- 
poses, $15,000,000 for extension, $48,000,- 
000 for research. That research item 
carries out the original purposes of the 
bill that was signed by Lincoln in 1862 
which created the agency of agriculture. 
3 the language of that provision 


To diffuse useful knowledge among those 
who till the soil. 


So here is $48,000,000 for research, 
$28,000,000 for forestry, $29,000,000 for 
war food, $320,000,000 for soil conserva- 
tion and domestic allotments, and for the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

At this point let me make a confes- 
sion. I have belabored the soil conser- 
vation item a good deal in other years, 
but since then I have had the privilege 
of going into many States of the Union 
and seeing what they are doing. 
Frankly, I changed my mind, and so I 
was rather happy about the increase 
here because I think the farmers and 
the country are getting their money’s 
worth in the work that Dr. Bennett and 
the Soil Conservation Service are doing. 
An open confession is good for the soul, 
I say very frankly that in other years, 
perhaps through provincial knowledge 
or lack of knowledge maybe, I was en- 
listed on the wrong side. So I am glad 
to add my voice to this item because I 
think it is a very worthy service. 

There is a little over $7,000,000 for food 
distribution, and about $60,000,000 for 
the credit agency. 

PERSONNEL IN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Let me call your attention to the mat- 
ter of employment in the Department of 
Agriculture, for I think you will be inter- 
ested. In total number there are now 
60,858 full-time employees and 15,607 
part-time employees. The total there- 
fore is 80,433. This is a rather substan- 
tial personnel for one department of the 
Government. 

DISTRIEUTION BY PURPOSES 


Let me call your attention to the dis- 
tribution of the expenditures by pur- 
poses, for grants, subsidies, and contri- 
butions. Fifty-five percent of this 
money will be allocated. Nineteen per- 
cent goes to investment and loans, 20 
percent goes to personal services. Stated 
in another way $20 out of every $100 we 
appropriate go to Federal pay roll. It is 
an indication that in that field there is 
much to be done in the development of 
efficiency, economy, and, shall I say, a 
better bureaucracy? There will always 
be bureaus of course. Congress must 
delegate to some ministerial agency cer- 
tain authority that Congress itself can- 
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not very well administer; but perhaps we 
can have better administrators, more 
efficient administrators, and fewer peo- 
ple to do a better job. This of course 
redounds to the benefit of the taxpayers 
of the country. 

PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS ARE POSSIBLE 


Let me call your attention to the num- 
ber of employees in the Farm Security 
Administration, a portion of which has 
been stricken from this bill, to prove con- 
tentions I made in other years. You 
will remember when I edified you—I 
hope—with the fact that in 1942 Farm 
Security had over 19,000 employees. I 
insisted then that it could operate with 
a lesser number. In 1943 it had dropped 
to 14,682, from 19,000. In the fiscal year 
1944 it dropped from 14,000 to 11,000. 
In the fiscal year 1945 our esteemed 
former colleague, Mr. Hancock, in whom 
I have an abiding and resolute faith, 
indicated that he could do his job with 
9,814. That is a far cry from 19,000; 
that is 10,000 fewer people in that agency, 
and yet if that agency continues it would 
have more work to do, more loans to ad- 
minister than it had in 1942. That, I 
think, is rather eloquent proof that it 
can be done. Here is a fruitful field for 
our efforts, 

CROP INSURANCE 


Mr. Chairman, a word now about crop 
insurance. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Former] has introduced 
a new bill to establish crop insurance, 
and has varied indemnities and the pre- 
mium policy therein so as to more nearly 
approximate the hope that we can get 
away from losses. You may notice on 
page 875 of the hearings what crop in- 
surance has cost us on two commodities, 
namely, wheat and cotton. It is their 
own testimony that up to June 30, 1944, 
for administrative expenses and for the 
excess indemnities over premiums it will 
have cost us $63,113,040. That is a rather 
expensive experiment. I felt last year 
and still feel it should be discontinued, 
and I sincerely hope the House will sus- 
tain the committee. If a bill is reported 
to revive the Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, I trust that the House will reaffirm 
the action it took last year and bring this 
activity to an end. After all, there is a 
limit beyond which we cannot go if we 
are going to be the proper husbands of 
the public purse. The taxpayers, too, in 
general, are entitled to a break from this 
Congress. 

WAGE STABILIZATION 


A word about wage stabilization. You 
will remember the first word that went 
out from the War Food Administration 
that they were going to stabilize farm 
wages. This is an enormous job. For in- 
stance, here is a man working as a la- 
borer on a farm or as a farm helper. In 
determining the ceiling on his wage, 
what will you include? Does it include 
the rent for the house in which he lives 
and how much rent will you determine 
for that house? Will you determine as 
much for that as you would for a piece 
of property in Northeast Washington or 
in my home town? Somebody has to 
determine that, Suppose the owner of 
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that farm gives him a couple of pigs to 
raise for his subsistence; will those be 
counted as a part of his emoluments? 
Suppose he uses the landlord’s car to 
make a weekly trip or a daily trip to 
the city, will you attach a rent to that 
car and include it? There are many dif- 
ficulties that arise. It requires people to 
resolve all those problems, Then grow- 
ing bureaucracy, growing control, new 
orders and regulations start on the 
march. 

At the outset they said that in January 
this year they had only 9 people work- 
ing in connection with the function of 
wage stabilization, but for the fiscal year 
1945 they wanted 38 departmental em- 
ployees and 176 field employees, making 
a total of 214. So, they had 9 in Jan- 
uary of this year and for the next fiscal 
year they want 214 to stabilize farm 
wages at a total expenditure of some- 
thing over $800,000. The committee in 
its wisdom felt that we should not per- 
mit that, and the committee quite unani- 
mously agreed to delete those funds from 
the bill. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I am in hearty accord 
with what the gentleman has said with 
reference to the agricultural wage sta- 
bilization matter, but I think it might 
be interesting to the Committee of the 
Whole to call attention to the fact that 
statistics which we have had inserted in 
the Record show that of approximately 
2,200,000 farm laborers in the United 
States 1,900,000 plus receive less than 
$600 per year and that this project is 
intended to have to do not with placing 
any floor under farm wages but with 
placing a ceiling on farm wages and it 
could not, therefore, be of any benefit 
to the vast majority of those who are 
farm laborers. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver] expresses my con- 
viction on the subject and I think the 
consensus of opinion of the entire com- 
mittee, 

GUAYULE 

Let me say a word now about rubber. 
The action that we took disturbed me a 
little, particularly in light of the testi- 
mony given by Colonel Dewey before the 
Committee on Agriculture only yester- 
day. Here in a small package is the sum 
and substance of our guayule activity. 
When the bill was passed to authorize 
this venture several years ago we pro- 
vided $19,000,000 plus in 1943. In 1944 
we provided $11,000,000 plus. That is 
substantially $30,000,000 for the guayule 


experiment. In 1945 we have an estimate 


of $5,338,000. Out of that thus far we 
can show that guayule shrubs from 550 
acres have been milled and sold to the 
Rubber Reserve Company at 27 cents 
a pound or a total of $236,000 plus; also 
200 tons were milled from the wild shrub 
in Texas. 

In starting this experiment they leased 
60,000 acres of land. The War Food Ad- 
ministration then became just a little 
apprehensive about the problem of food 
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and the separation of this acreage from 
our food domain. They thought, there- 
fore, that some of it ought to be re- 
turned, so 28,000 acres was either sub- 
leased or returned, leaving 32,000 acres, 
70 percent of which is irrigated and 30 
percent of which is not irrigated. 

If you will consider all of the testi- 
mony it was not too impressive. The 
committee thought perhaps this project 
should be liquidated. I presume there 
are some who disagree with that. There 
are some, no doubt, who feel that this 
is something in the nature of an insur- 
ance investment; on the other hand, I 
think we are making progress in the 
field of synthetic rubber. 

The last report from the War Produc- 
tion Board given by Colonel Dewey in- 
dicates for 1944 it is anticipated that 
the production of synthetic rubber from 
Buna S, from butyl, and from Buna N 
will be 868,900 tons. For 1943 it was 
124,000 tons and in the first quarter of 
1944 it was 166,000 tons. We therefore 
produced more synthetic in the first 
quarter of 1944 than we have in the en- 
tire year of 1943. I have confidence that 
the men who go into the darknesses of 
the laboratory and who look so keenly on 
those strange agitations in the test tubes 
will finally find the answer to this rub- 
ber problem. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 7 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Does the gentleman 
realize that the deleting of the rubber 
program, as contemplated in this bill, will 
in the long run mean the absolute de- 
struction of 30,000 potential tons of real 
rubber? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido not know whether 
that is true or not. I was not persuaded 
with the point. I confessed at the out- 
set when I came to this subject matter 
that I was a little disturbed about it. 
The committee, however, felt that it had 
not made the showing that it should for 
one reason or another and that perhaps 
it ought to be liquidated now, since it is 
a long-range program which will be of 
meager value to the war effort and will 
always be a costly venture. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Is it not true that 
the experiments that have been taking 
place in reference to guayule practically 
Started from scratch, that it was origin- 
ally supposed that it would take at least 7 
years to bring guayule into full produc- 
tion? Now it has been grown for only 
3 or 4 years of that time and it is being 
cut down. Therefore, have we any evi- 
dence thus far to base an assumption 
that the guayule program should be dis- 
continued? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We know, of course, 
that it was an emergency program, we 
know it was designed to bring some relief 
if this war lasted too long; so we May say 
it is not going to be very productive in 
the course of the present conflict. 

Mr. OUTLAND. What has been the 
recommendation of the Rubber Director 
upon this point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not recall that 
we had that. I will ask the gentleman 
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from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] to refresh 
my memory. I do not know whether we 
had any direct recommendation from 
Colonel Dewey himself or not. You see, 
this part of the program was handled by 
the Forest Service, so the testimony came 
from Mr Granger of that agency 

Mr. TARVER. I think the evidence 
disclosed that the Rubber Director 
thought it should be continued for a 
period of 7 years, the liquidation not to 
be attempted prior to the expiration of 
this 7-year period; however, I feel that 
if the membership of the House will 
examine all of the facts detailed in the 
hearings they will-arrive at the conclu- 
sion that was the result of the commit- 
tee’s deliberations, that is, that there is 
no reason to anticipate the production of 
any substantial amount of rubber for 
use during the period of this emergency 
by continuing a program upon which we 
have already spent approximately $45,- 
000,000. These people in charge of the 
emergency rubber program are interested 
in the matter, of course, and they want 
it continued. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. OUTLAND. May J ask the gentle- 
man one further question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is brief. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Does not the gentle- 
man think, in view of the fact that this 
House has only recently authorized a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture to make a complete study of the 
guayule project, that it might have been 
wiser to suspend this particular part of 
the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, I would 
have to answer that by saying it is a 
matter of opinion. I recognize that 
there is sentiment on both sides of the 
question. 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


I want to raise one question with the 
House. We carry a provision here for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, as 
you know, is a Delaware corporation. It 
was created by Executive order. The 
statutory authority for that order is the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. It 
has always seemed strange to me that a 
corporation chartered under the laws of 
the State could be given the power to 
pledge and to hypothecate the credit of 
the Government of the United States. 

We have a good many corporations to- 
day of all kinds. They have a variety of 
authority. It becomes so bewildering 
that probably no man in Government can 


spell them out. They employ nearly | 


100,000 people today. They have pledged 
the credit of this Government contin- 
gently for nearly seventeen thousand 
million dollars. It is a fiscal wil- 
derness, and one of the things that 
either the Committee on Appropria- 
tions could do or this House could do 
would be to authorize an exploration of 
that governmental corporate wilderness 
to see where we are, how deeply we are 
contingently indebted today and whether 
or not some order can be brought out of 
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confusion and, so that we get a better and 
crystal-clear picture of what we do when 
we pass these amendments that go across 
the floor frequently to basic law that 
does something for or to these corpora- 
tions in the form of extended authority 
and more money. I think it would be a 
very fruitful field of investigation. 


You may know that we have authorized 
the printing of additional agricultural 
yearbooks titled “Keeping Livestock 
Healthy.” There has been a tremendous 
demand for it. It is not one of these 
bocks that lasts today or tomorrow. It 
will be just as good, just as authoritative, 
just as useful 50 years from now as it will 
be today. 

I notice that one of the young gentle- 
men of the press dealt with the matter 
recently and indicated that we were au- 
thorizing the use of a lot of paper for 
this purpose at a time when there was a 
paper shortage. If I remember cor- 
rectly, he expressed it in terms of how 
much paper this would supply to the 
newspaper in my home town, the Pekin 
Daily Times, which, incidentally, is a 
very great newspaper, under the leader- 
ship of a very fine editor. He had it 
translated into those terms and figured 
that the yearbook paper would supply 
that daily newspaper for 2 years. There 
is an answer to it, and I think you should 
have it. 

I asked the Government Printing 
Office to give me some idea of the amount 
of money expended by the agencies 
of the Government for paper. Congress 
spends $410,000. Keep that figure in 
mind. The Department of Commerce 
spends $1,447,000. That is 312 times as 
much. The Navy Department spends 
$4,479,000 for paper. That is 10 times 
as much. The War Department spends 
$9,810,000. That is 23 times as much, 
The Department of Agriculture spends 
$642,000 for paper. The National Hous- 
ing Agency spends $196,000 for paper. 
The Office of War Information spends 
$261,000 for paper. 

Every morning, after I go through all 
these gaudy releases that come to my 
desk, printed in two or three colors, lovely 
booklets that are so eloquent of the typo- 
graphical handicraft, mimeographs by 
the ton, they go into the wastebasket, 
after a suitable examination to see that 
the grains of wheat are culled from the 
chaff. It eases my conscience a good 
deal to be one of those who has approved 
the issuance of additional yearbooks for 
the men who are the stewards of mil- 
lions of head of livestock in the coun- 
try, to subsist not only the civilian pop- 
ulation but the Army and the Navy as 
well; men who can look in that book, an 
authoritative book, and so often find the 
answer for a slight malady that gets into 
the herd or in his flock of chickens or 
sheep, or that may affect some other 
farm animal and fowl. I think it is one 
of the good investments that the Con- 
gress has made, because the work is 
scientific, useful, and durable, I can 
think of many other ways of saving 
paper which are far more constructive. 
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Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Last year the bill 
carried the same language, that “Keep- 
ing Livestock Alive“ should be furnished 
during 1943. It was not done. Conse- 
quently, many of us had promised our 
good constituents that we would get that 
book and send it to them. Now, how am 
I going to transfer the blame from me to 
somebody else in that regard? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Being one of chari- 
table impulse, I suggest that the gentle- 
man fasten the blame partly on the Pub- 
lic Printer, partly on me, and partly on 
the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I would not place 
any blame on the gentleman from Mi- 
nois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The explanation is 
simple indeed. 

Mr. GILCHRIST, Tell the .truth 
about it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They did not have 
sufficient capacity in the Government 
Printing Office, so they were going to con- 
tract for the yearbook. When they got 
the bids they found some difficulty in 
remaining within the authorized amount, 
so the Public Printer came before us very 
recently, and then, after examining into 
the statement and looking into the bids, 
we authorized him to go ahead. 

Mr. GILCHRIST, Can I keep on mak- 
ing this false promise now henceforth? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will not be a false 
promise. It will be a deferred promise, 
because it will probably eventuate in Oc- 
tober or November. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. There is a differ- 
ence between a false promise and a pre- 
varication you know. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I think it should ap- 
pear in the Recorp that the bid which is 
being accepted by the Public Printer at 
this time is within the limits of the ap- 
propriation provided in the bill for the 
current fiscal year, and it is anticipated 
that deliveries of the yearbook will be- 
gin about October of the present year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr ANDERSON of California. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the gentleman’s remarks 
about the claptrap coming to our office 
every morning. Could not Congress cut 
down the amount of paper used for that 
purpose by reducing very materially the 
amount of money appropriated for print- 
ing and binding in these appropriation 
bills? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Yes. I will say that 
the committee has labored diligently with 
this matter. We had it up with the 
Budget any number of times. It is pretty 
difficult when a department says, We 
need so much for printing and binding,” 
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to say, “Well you can cut that just half 
in two.” Then the invariable answer is 
that you cripple their functions. So, 
until we have more investigators to in- 
vestigate into it and get the story at the 
other end, there will be some measure of 
guesswork in it. 
PUBLIC LAND ACQUISITIONS 

One other item I want to bring to your 
attention. It impressed itself on me 
when I was privileged to revel in the 
great open spaces of the western region 
of the country. People were talking 
about the vast amount of land that is 
acquired by the Federal Government. 
I think you ought to have the story. 

Uncle Sam, as of January 30, 1943, 
owned 383,600,000 acres of land. That is 
the equivalent of the entire area of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana, 

The Federal Government owns 20 per- 
cent of the whole land area of this coun- 
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try. Three agencies are at the top. The 
Department of Agriculture owns and 
administers 162,752,000 acres. The De- 
partment of the Interior owns and ad- 
ministers 205,000,000 acres. The War 
Department owns and administers 6,316,- 
000 acres. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity embraces 626,000 acres. Now, look 
what it means to some of these States. 

Forty-two percent of the State of Ari- 
zona belongs to UncleSam. This means 
that 42 out of every 100 acres in the State 
are federally owned. Forty-one percent 
of the State of California is owned by the 
Federal Government, 34 percent of the 
State of Colorado, and 78 percent of the 
whole domain of Nevada belongs to 
Uncle Sam. 

I could recite the rest of the States, but 
that is sufficient to indicate that this 
question of land acquisition is, in my 
judgment, deserving of scrutiny and 
attention. I have watched this bill 
pretty closely. If I thought there was a 
single acre to be acquired, I lifted my 
voice in protest. We are permitting 
some of the agencies in this bill to per- 
fect some of the land condemnations 
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that were made before 1942 and to per- 
fect the title. I notice that the people 
in the Western States are getting vocal 
on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. be time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

They are particularly vocal since Mr. 
O’Manoney’s article appeared in Read- 
ers Digest, stating that Uncle Sam was 
going to take over Jackson Hole, in 
Wyoming, that the country was being 
remade, and that the people will not 
like it. No; they will not like it. They 
do not like it. They are beginning to 
Say so already. That is why you see a 
resurgence of fundamental thinking in 
the country today. They are becoming 
afraid of a centralized and overweening 
government that may some day imperil 
their freedom. 

A summarization of our Federal land 
holdings as of June 30, 1940, may be of 
interest to the Members if it has not 
already come to your attention and I 


therefore include it for all of the States: 
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FREEDOM 


Let me close my observations on the 
same note with which they began—the 
note of freedom which is the very es- 
sence of a sound, stable, sturdy, prosper- 
ous agriculture. It is quite in point to 
direct your attention to a notice which 
reached my desk this morning, signed 
by five Members of the House, They an- 
nounce a meeting this afternoon at 3 
o’clock in the Agricultural Committee 
room, 

The subjects for discussion will be (1) the 
threat that farmers’ sons will be recommended 
for draft unless they sign up for the triple A; 
(2) the threat to deny them gasoline un- 
less they sign up for the triple A; and (3) 
the suing of farmers in the United States 
district courts in connection with the un- 
constitutional penalty tax. 


It is no great tribute by Government to 
the patriot farmers of the country, who 
work long, hard hours, who buy bonds, 
who surrender their sons for military 
service, who carry on that you and I, the 
men in the services in all the far-flung 
corners of the earth may have subsist- 
ence, that those who are engaged with 
us in this gigantic war effort may have 
subsistence, that some officer of Gov- 

- ernment should say, “Unless you sign up 
for a program, we will take your boy, or 
we will not give you gasoline.” That is 
not a happy testimony to freedom. 
Something must be done about it. That 
is the responsibility of us in the legis- 
lative branch. May we not fail in our 
responsibility to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of the country. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In con- 
nection with the letter the gentleman 
has just read, may I say that I have in 
my files in my office a copy of a letter 
written by a draft board which says to a 
farmer, Lou must report and join the 
triple A within 5 days or we will classify 
you I-A for military service.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope the gentleman 
will make some comment to the House on 
that, because it is vital. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. May I add a word to what 
I have already said, that Paderewski 
never played upon the piano with greater 
skill than this gentleman from Illinois 
plays upon the heart strings and the 
imagination of the people who hear him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I fortu- 
nately came into this Committee just 
as my distinguished friend from Illinois 
(Mr, DIRKSEN] began his speech. I en- 
joyed very much the splendid presenta- 
tion he has made in respect to the bill 
which is now before the Committee. I 
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always enjoy hearing our distinguished 
colleague make a speech. I often find 
myself ready to agree with his viewpoint 
about many matters. 

Ihave been a Member of this House for 
20 years and I have heard a great many 
able debates here. I recognize that dur- 
ing my service here there have been 
many outstanding students in this body 
and I always listen with great pleasure 
to their scholarly addresses. I make no 
mistake when I assert that our distin- 
guished colleague from Ilinois who has 
just addressed the Committee is one of 
the outstanding debaters who have been 
here in the 20 years in which I have been 
in Congress. He is one of the best stu- 
dents, in my opinion, who has adorned 
this House at any time, and certainly one 
of the most intellectual men we have 
had here in a number of years. This is 
what I think of him and this is how I 
apprise the statements he makes in this 
body. His fellow Members are always 
glad to hear him because he is an out- 
standing Member of our great body. 

I want to thank my distinguished col- 
league for the compliment he has just 
paid one of my constituents on this floor. 
I have made it the purpose of my life 
to say nice things about people. I often 
look back over my life and enjoy the 
nice things I have said about my friends. 
I never intend to breach this habit. The 
gentleman from Illinois has just spoken 
of a constituent of mine, Mr. F. W. Bos- 
well, of Wilson County, N. C., who came 
here a modest, genuine farmer, and ap- 
peared before this committee recently. 
Mr. Boswell came into my office, and I 
did not realize what he was doing in 
Washington. He is a busy man at home 
and has always been a busy man. He 
is a man who has had the respect and 
the confidence of the people in his county 
and throughout the whole State of North 
Carolina. Several times the able people 
in the county in which he resides have 
sent him to the Legislature of North 
Carolina because of his practical sense, 
his fine characteristics, and his success- 
ful career in life. 

I was glad that he had come here to 
speak to our subcommittee in respect 
to this important soil conservation pro- 
gram, which he says, and which I be- 
lieve, is one of the outstanding and most 
wonderful things we have done here in 
the last 50 years. Mr. Boswell deserves 
the compliment paid him by my distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois. I want 
this House to know that he is an intimate 
friend of mine and has been for many 
years and I consider him one of the best 
citizens and one of the outstanding men 
in my great State. 

I deeply appreciate the splendid re- 
ception given Mr. Boswell by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Georgia, Judge Tarver, when he 
appeared before this committee, and the 
comments of the gentleman from 
Georgia, Judge Tarver, made and other 
members of the committee in respect to 
Mr. Boswell’s appearance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I always dislike to disagree 
with my friends of the subcommittee for 
agricultural appropriations, but I do take 
exception to their action this year in sug- 
gesting the immediate liquidation of the 
guayule emergency rubber project. I 
am glad to note that my friend from Illi- 
nois, the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, is a little bit disturbed over the 
action that has been taken, I hope that 
other members of the subcommittee will 
find that their conscience also bothers 
them just a little bit, because I think the 
action recommended in this bill is a long 
step backward in what might have 
proved to be a very forward-looking pro- 
gram. As soon as I learned of the action 
that had been suggested by the commit- 
tee, I called the office of the Rubber Di- 
rector, Mr, Bradley Dewey. Mr. Dewey 
said to me that he was horrified.. I said, 
“Don’t you think they have taken the 
uneconomic way out of this question?” 
He said, “I do not see that economics en- 
ters into it so much,” but he added, “Does 
not someone believe in a rubber insur- 
ance program?” 

Yesterday morning in testifying before 
the Poage subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Dewey submitted a mem- 
orandum in connection with the present 
status of the emergency rubber program 
and he closed with this warning note, 
which I should like to read into the 
RecorD. He said: 

I do not take any position on guayule as a 
commercial post-war crop, but as Rubber 
Director I believe I would be derelict in my 
duty if I were to allow to pass without pro- 
test a decision that at this time would liqui- 
date any supplies of crude rubber, whether 


growing in American fields or stored in 
warehouses, 


I was interested to hear the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois state 
that in this bill is contained $48,000,000 
for research. Well, if the domestic pro- 
duction of rubber from guayule is not an 
important research activity, what would 
you call it? 

I think most of the Members of the 
House will recall that only a short time 
ago, we authorized the appropriation of 
$30,000,000 to develop fuel oil from coal 
and shale and other sources. I wonder 
how many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars we have appropriated for the de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber. It seems 
to me particularly short-sighted at this 
time to do away entirely with the pro- 
gram which consists of approximately 
30,000 tons of potential rubber now grow- 
ing in the United States. 

Let us look briefly at the history of the 
entire guayule program. The bill was 
signed by the President on March 5, 1942, 
just a little over 2 years ago. That au- 
thorization contained a provision for the 
planting of 75,000 acres in the United 
States. That was later amended to 
500,000 acres following the favorable re- 
port of the Baruch committee, which 
recommended the expansion of the proj- 
ect. The Forest Service started taking 
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over some valuable food-crop land in our 
Western States and ran squarely into our 
emergency food program. The Rubber 
Director and the Secretary of Agriculture 
curtailed the program, and we now have 
growing in the United States approxi- 
mately 33,000 acres of guayule shrub. 

Now it was carefully explained to the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives, and it was most 
thoroughly explained to the House of 
Representatives when the bill was first 
presented, that we could not expect an 
immediate supply of rubber from guayule, 
that it takes a period of time to grow, 
that the most economic time for har- 
vesting it is after 4 or 5 years in the field. 
But why at this particular time, with 
rubber as short as it is and with our crude 
rubber inventory falling annually, we 
should destroy the potential 30,000 tons 
of rubber now growing is utterly incom- 
prehensible to me. 

In this connection I would like to quote 
from a letter which I just received from 
the Director of this program, Mr. C. M, 
Granger, of the United States Forest 
Service. He submits several plans for 
liquidating the project over varying pe- 
riods of years, and I shall insert his letter 
at this point. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 21, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Deag Ma. ANDERSON: In response to your 
letter of March 20 concerning the guayule 
project, I am glad to provide you the fol- 
lowing information. 

The estimate of $5,420,000 for fiscal year 
1945 submitted to Congress by the Budget Bu- 
reau provided for erection of one new mill in 
the Bakersfield area; operating that mill and 
the Salinas mill during the harvest season of 
1944-45 to produce an estimated 700 tons of 
rubber; maintenance of the remaining ap- 
proximately 29,000 acres of existing planta- 
tions for future harvesting; and continuance 
of research on producing guayule shrub and 
processing it into rubber, with a view to 
probable completion of research in fiscal year 
1945. Since Congress last December denied 
funds for an expansion of the project, the 
Rubber Director informally asked the De- 
partment to prepare a program of liquida- 
tion of existing plantations which would 
produce the maximum quantity of rubber 
at the lowest net cost per pound. This was 
done, as follows: 


Under this plan it is estimated there would 
be an approximate salvage value of $5,000,000 
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in improvements and equipment, and a 
realization from the sale of 64,822,000 pounds 
of rubber at 27 cents per pound of $17,501,940, 
which combined would provide a credit of 
$22,501,940 against the estimated total out- 
lay for the project, including liquidation, of 
$57,153,331, making net cost of 53 cents per 
pound of rubber. 

If it were decided to harvest all shrub in 
the next 2 years, as a means of quick liqui- 
dation instead of plowing up the shrub, it is 
estimated that it would require nine large 
new mills to be designed at once and erected 
as rapidly as possible. The additional cost of 
liquidation under this plan during the 2-year 
period is estimated at approximately $22,000,- 
000. About 10,000 long tons of rubber might 
be produced. Allowing for a salvage of 
$5,000,000 and receipts from the sale of rub- 
ber of $6,048,000, the net estimated expendi- 
tures not recoverable for the entire guayule 
project would be approximately $43,892,700, 
or $1.96 per pound for the rubber produced. 

The project has already produced about 613 
tons of rubber from old shrub at Salinas, 
and Texas wild shrub which has been sold to 
Rubber Reserve Company. 

The estimated total amount of rubber 
which would be produced by the project if 
the liquidation plan favored by the Rubber 
Director were adopted would be equivalent 
to the quantity used in making 5,400,000 or- 
dinary (600 by 16) passenger-car tires. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LYLE F. WATTS, 

Chief. 
By C. M. GRANGER. 


Now, let me quote one paragraph: 

Under this plan it is estimated there would 
be an approximate salvage value of $5,000,000 
in improvements and equipment and a reall- 
zation from the sale of 64,822,000 pounds of 
rubber at 27 cents per pound of $17,501,940, 
which combined would provide a credit of 
$22,501,940 against the estimated total outlay 
for the project, including liquidation, of $57,- 
158,331, making the net cost 53 cents a pound 
for rubber. 


May I respectfully invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that today we are paying 
63 cents a pound for rubber imported 
from South America. 

So far we have spent approximately 
$33,000,000 during the fiscal years 1942, 
1943, and 1944. The Forest Service re- 
quests $22,000,000 additional for the T- 
year liquidation program. If the project 
is to be liquidated let us do it in a manner 
that will bring some sort of a return on 
our investment. We should not plow 
these 33,000 acres under. Let us produce 
it. Let us go through an orderly process 
of liquidation and find out whether or 
not it is possible for our farmers to pro- 
duce this in the post-war world. Why 
liquidate a research program that has 
been so well established up to the present 
date? As the chairman of the commit- 
tee stated yesterday, we have already 
refined 613 tons of rubber from approx- 
imately 500 acres of old shrub in Cali- 
fornia and some wild shrub in Texas. 

Now, who endorsed this program? 
What Government agencies were inter- 
ested in the emergency rubber program? 
The House did not have to accept my 
statement in connection with this, but 
they did accept the statements of inter- 
ested Federal agencies. The Department 
of Commerce endorsed it. The United 
States Tariff Commission endorsed it. 
The Navy Department endorsed it. The 
Big Four—General Rubber Co., Goodrich 
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Rubber Co., Goodyear Rubber Co. and the 
Firestone Rubber Co. endorsed it. The 
Bureau of the Budget gave it its approval. 
The Department of Agriculture endorsed 
it. The Committee on Agriculture en- 
dorsed it and reported it to the House 
and it was passed and signed by the 
President. 

There is one more report which I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House, because I do not want them to 
accept my statements on this as a rub- 
ber expert. I do not claim to be a rubber 
expert. 

Back in 1930, when this country was 
beginning to worry a little bit about the 
fact that it was entirely dependent for 
rubber on sources far removed in the 
western Pacific, then Maj. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Maj. Gilbert Van B. 
Willkes, of the United States Army, con- 
ducted a thorough investigation of 
guayule production in Mexico, Texas, and 
California. Following the report that 
they filed, nothing was done. That was 
unfortunate as time and experience have 
shown. I would like to quote briefly sev- 
eral paragraphs from the recommenda- 
tions made by General Eisenhower, who 
is now leading our forces in England. 
He said, in part, as follows: 

The Government might be interested in 
encouraging the guayule industry in the 
United States in view of: Z 

The opportunity to build up a domestic 
source of supply for rubber so that in a grave 
emergency we would not be wholly depend- 
ent on southeast Asia and the adjoining 
islands for this important raw material. 

The opportunity to build up a domestic 
source of supply of rubber so that American 
consumers would have some protection 
against possible commercial combines be- 
tween the great rubber producing companies 
of the Far East. 

The possibility of building up an industry 
in the United States that would give profit- 
able employment to some thousands of Amer- 
ican farmers, mechanics, and laborers. We 
send some two to three hundred million dol- 
lars annually to foreign countries to pay for 
rubber which we import. 


And, I might add, we pay the price 
they set because we have no lever here at 
home to pry with when it comes to 
negotiating. 

Another point raised by General Eisen- 
hower is as follows: 


The precarious position of the United States 
in depending entirely on the continued 
health of hevea trees in the Middle East now 
producing 96 percent of the world’s supply 
of rubber. 

Adding even 10 percent to the total annual 
supply of rubber by means of cultivated 
guayule would mean much lower prices for 
the remaining 90 percent, with the United 
staten, as a consuming country, greatly ben- 


Mr. Chairman, when the original bill 
authorizing this project was before the 
House, I made the following statement: 


Mr. Speaker, I want to make my position 
on this subject absolutely clear to every 
Member of the House. I would still be urg- 
ing the adoption of this legislation if there 
was no war on and if our supply of rubber 
from the East Indies had not been threat- 
ened. In my opinion it is extremely unwise 
for the United States to continue to ignore 
the possibility of producing a certain per- 
centage of the rubber ìt needs within its own 
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borders. We are completely at the mercy of 
an international rubber cartel, a rubber mo- 
nopoly, and in spite of the cost of produc- 
tion of imported rubber this monopoly sets 
the price and we pay it. 

In spite of all reports to the contrary, I 
cannot share the beautiful optimism of those 
who say that we are not going to be kicked 
out of the southwest Pacific, and our rubber 
is going to continue to arrive. There is no 
Member of the House that I give way to in 
my desire to settle this issue in the south- 
west Pacific just as scon as possible and get 
back our natural supply of rubber as soon 
as possible, but at the same time I think that 
as long as this guayule plan presents an ave- 


nue of securing an additional supply of | 


natural rubber, we should take advantage 
of it. 


T still think that was pretty good logic. 

One last point in General Eisenhower's 
report which I hope you will all listen to 
carefully. This was in 1930: 

At present no one believes that the United 
States will, in this or the next generation, 
produce annually the major part of the rub- 
ber we consume. But if the guayule indus- 
try could develop to the point where ap- 
proximately 400,000 acres were devoted to the 
growth of guayule we would produce an- 
nually almost 160,000,000 pounds of rubber 
and have in reserve at all times not less than 
250,000,000 pounds. The existence of these 
conditions would in the event of a war where 
our overseas communications were inter- 
rupted be of inestimable value to the Nation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
recommendations I have quoted are not 
my personal opinions. They are the 
opinions of men who have gone into this 
subject thoroughly and carefully over a 
period of many years. It seems to me 
to be a particularly short-sighted policy 
for us at this time to eliminate this splen- 
did research program. I do not intend 
to offer an amendment to this bill. The 
responsibility for discontinuing the 
emergency rubber project rests with the 
committee. However, I do hope that at 
the other end of the Capitol, at a later 
date, and as a result of investigations 
now under way, this very vital program 
will be reinstated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
80 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]. 


CABINET MEMBERS IN CONGRESS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, St. Paul tells us that the Athenians 
congregated daily at the Areopagus on 
Mars’ Hill “to hear and to tell some new 
thing.” That interest, that passion for 
something new has continued down 
through the ages to the present day. It 
is fortunate that it has, for without it 
progress would have been slow if not im- 
possible. That is particularly true of 
systems of government, No day is com- 
plete without suggestions of some new 
thing in governmental structure or pro- 
cedure. In every Congress—from the 
First to the Seventy-eighth—resolutions 
have been introduced, and propositions 
submitted orally, for amendment or re- 
vision of the Rules of the House. And 
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alı improvements in the rules, and in 
House procedure, have resulted from 
such resolutions and suggestions. 

The latest—and the most important 
proposed in recent years—is the resolu- 
tion introduced by Representative KE- 
FAUVER, of Tennessee, establishing proce- 
dure under which invitations would be 
extended to Cabinet members and heads 
of Government agencies to appear before 
the House of Representatives for ques- 
tioning. 

In brief, the plan provides for a ques- 
tion period at least once every fortnight, 
but not oftener than once a week, at 
which heads of departments and inde- 
pendent agencies would be invited to at- 
tend and answer questions propounded 
by Members of the House. The date and 
duration of the periods would be deter- 
mined by the Committee on Rules and 
the time would be equally divided be- 
tween written and oral questions. The 
written questions would be reviewed and 
submitted by the committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter and 
issuing the invitation and would be 
printed in advance in two daily editions 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The oral 
questions would be submitted from the 
floor by Members of the House in time 
controlled equally by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee extending the invitation. 

The purpose of this rather drastic— 
and to some extent iconoclastic—innova- 
tion, and the benefits sought to be se- 
cured, are the establishment of a closer 
relationship between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government, 
the diffusion of more accurate and au- 
thoritative information on governmental 
affairs, both in the Congress and the 
country at large, the conservation of the 
time of executives and legislators and 
the better administration and control of 
departmental activity and expenditure. 

It is argued that perhaps while the 
plan may not be considered a sovereign 
remedy for all governmental and parlia- 
mentary ills, it will at least be produc- 
tive of no particularly disqualifying evils, 
and that it may embody possibilities of 
great potential advantage. 

The resolution is painstakingly pre- 
pared and admirably framed, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. K- 
FAUVER! is to be commended on his con- 
structive proposal and its scholarly pres- 
entation. He has rendered a distinct 
service in bringing it to an issue. 

The proposal has aroused widespread 
interest. It has been editorially re- 
viewed by practically every metropolitan 
newspaper and radio commentator in the 
country. It has been sympathetically 
debated in the House and numerous 
magazine articles and newspaper edi- 
torials have been reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. In a Gallup-poll 
survey 72 percent of the representative 
citizens questioned favored the proposal, 
and an inconsequential number opposed 
it. Few proposals in recent years have 
met with such general and generous con- 
sideration and approval by students of 
government and the political writers of 
the day. In all the Nation-wide edi- 
torial comment on the resolution there 
is not a single sentence of criticism or 
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dissent. In the debate on the floor of 
the House, although the resolution might 
well be considered a highly mooted ques- 
tion, no opposition has been expressed 
and no controversial issues have been 
raised. It has met everywhere with uni- 
versal acquiescence and acclaim, 

The experience and practice of the 
British House of Commons, however, so 
frequently cited in support of the propo- 
sition, is not in point. There are funda- 
mental and organic differences between 
the American and English systems of 
government which render many of the 
practices of one inapplicable to the other. 
The question period is one of them. In 
England the Cabinet is wholly independ- 
ent of the Crown, whereas under our 
Government the Cabinet is a mere ap- 
pendage of the Presidency, appointed by 
the Executive, subject to direction or dis- 
missal at any time, and without author- 
ity to speak for the administration. The 
members of the British Cabinet are 
members of Parliament and exercise 
both legislative and administrative au- 
thority. The American Cabinet is per se 
without either. There the Cabinet, while 
the creature of the House of Commons, 
and holding office at the pleasure of that 
body, dominates the Parliament, acts as 
a steering committee, lays out the 
agenda, appoints the standing commit- 
tees, controls all major legislation, and 
rules the nation. Under such a system, 
the right to question on the floor and, by 
vote of lack of confidence, to dismiss the 
ministry is a vital and indispensable part 
of governmental machinery. 

On the contrary, under our own form 
of government, the question period does 
not conform to parliamentary require- 
ments and is not only unneeded but 
would be disruptive and dangerous, 

Congress already has authority and 
machinery with which to secure any 
needed information from the depart- 
ments and has other and better adapted 
methods and more efficient agencies at 
hand than any which would be afforded 
by the proposed question period. 

First. The resolution of inquiry, in use 
since the beginning of the Republic and 
codified in 1820 is specifically designed 
to serve precisely the purpose for which 
the question period is proposed. Under 
this rule—section 5 of rule XXIIl—any 
Member of the House may submit a reso- 
lution requesting information from the 
head of any of the executive depart- 
ments and the committee having juris- 
diction is required to report it within 1 
week—less time than would be required 
to bring a Cabinet member to the floor 
under the pending resolution. If the 
committee refuses or neglects to report it 
within the 7 days or reports it adversely, 
a motion to discharge the committee is 
privileged. Such resolutions invariably 
elicit the information requested. Even 
the President himself, although ex- 
empted where the information requested 
is “incompatible with the public welfare” 
has usually complied with the request 
even to the transmittal of minutes of 
Cabinet meetings, data which could not 
be obtained under any circumstances 
during the proposed question period. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In just a 
moment. . 

The resolution of inquiry is a drastic 
instrument and is effective under condi- 
tions to which the question period would 
not apply. It is the equivalent of the 
question hour under the English system. 

The right to request information from the 
executive departments is one of the impor- 
tant prerogatives of the House. This care- 
fully preserved right of the House to interro- 
gate the executive branch of the Government 
obviates the necessity of Cabinet members 
appearing on the floor to give information 
as in the House of Commons (II, 1879-83; 
VI, 482). (Procedure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, p. 205.) 


I now yield to my good friend from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am 
deeply interested in what my colleague 
from Missouri says. According to his 
statement, information is immediately 
forthcoming under the system he out- 
lines, As far as I am concerned, I have 
been ever since last October trying to 
find out what the hay subsidy is in two 
States. While I get all kinds of infor- 
mation I do not get the information I 
asked for. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman would take advantage of the 
means at his command and introduce a 
resolution of inquiry requesting the in- 
formation today they could not deny 
him the data requested 1 week from to- 
day. If the gentleman asks the informa- 
tion and it is information we should have 
I shall be glad to cooperate with him 
in securing the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thought 
the gentleman, being chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations—and since 
this bill has an appropriation in it for 
that department—I thought it would be 
an easier matter just to take it up with 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that possibly he would be 
glad to get it for me. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman should take advantage of the 
facilities at hand. He is one of the lead- 
ing Members of the House and will have 
no difficulty. I shall be glad to co- 
operate. 

Mr. Chairman, by way of recapitula- 
tion, the instrumentalities of inquiry and 
investigation are: 

First. Resolutions of inquiry, which I 
have just discussed. 

Second. The standing committees, in 
which the real work of the Congress is 
done, offer every facility for securing in- 
formation. They regularly and habit- 
ually call the Cabinet officers, and other 
officers of the Government, before them 
for inquiry and interrogation. They 
have the advantage, over any inquiry 
which might be instituted through a 
question period, of eliciting informa- 
tion on military and other secret and 
confidential subjects which could not be 
divulged on the floor. Whereas the pro- 
posed question period is limited to 2 
hours and the questions to subjects ap- 
proved by the committee having juris- 
diction, the standing and select com- 
mittees of the House and Senate are sub- 
ject to no limitation either as to time 
or material. It is only necessary to con- 
sult the printed hearings of the commit- 
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tees of the House and Senate to read in 
detail the testimony of any member of 
the Cabinet on practically any question 
with which his department is concerned. 
It is impossible to imagine any more 
thorough or searching inquiries than 
those conducted by the Kilgore, Tolan, 
Dies, or Truman committees, or by the 
House Committee on Appropriations with 
its indefectible and unerring staff of in- 
vestigators to supplement and verify any 
testimony adduced. In answer to the 
singularly unconvincing suggestion that 
executives are required to spend too 
much of their valuable time before com- 
mittees and are called before more than 
one committee on the same subject, the 
truth is that they frequently welcome a 
second invitation as affording them an 
opportunity for rebuttal. And if there 
should be grounds for such complaint, it 
would apply with equal force to those 
called before the House for question peri- 
ods, as witness the protest by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill to Parliament: 

I must ask the House to realize the enor- 
mous burdens falling upon me, not by my 
work as Minister of Defense, but by re- 
peated and constant attendance on this 
House, which I never expected I should have 
to face, but which I will face. 


So onerous were these demands upon 
Mr. Churchill's time that eventually Sec- 
retary Cripps was drafted to relieve the 
Prime Minister of this task. 

Third. Insofar as the general public, 
so frequently referred to in debate and 
editorial comment in this connection, are 
concerned, the regular press conferences 
of the President, and of the heads of 
departments, comprise an American 
substitute for the British parliamentary 
question period and are a much more 
effective medium for disseminating in- 
formation. The average American re- 
porter has no peer as an interlocutor and 
can be depended upon to extract infor- 
mation where many a ponderous parlia- 
mentary potentate would fail inglori- 
ously. 

Fourth, A peculiarly American instru- 
mentality is the freedom of intimate per- 
sonal contact with American officialdom. 
Any Member of Congress may see the 
President at will and heads of depart- 
ments and other agencies welcome such 
visitors or are available by telephone or 
will call at the office of Congressmen on 
request. The House and Senate leaders 
hold weekly conferences at the White 
House and any information which any 
department is in position to supply is at 
the command of any Member in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. 

Fifth. And last, but comprehensive 
and authoritative, each governmental 
department and agency issues periodical 
and special reports carrying voluminous 
information on its work and will, if oc- 
casion requires, issue supplemental re- 
ports which are available to all sincere 
searchers after legislative and adminis- 
trative knowledge. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman speaks 
of the transfer of legislation or investi- 
gation from one committee to another, 


I yield to 
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Did the gentleman ever try to get a piece 
of legislation once referred to a commit- 
tee transferred to another committee 
that had more appropriate jurisdiction? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Perhaps 
T fail to understand the question of my 
colleague from Idaho. Apparently it 
does not relate to a question of inquiry. 
But if it does, we have a score of special 
committees investigating almost every 
question subject to investigation. And if 
none of them are considering the par- 
ticular matter in which my friend is in- 
terested further committees can be 
authorized to make inquiries. 

If anybody can think of anything that 
has not been investigated, we will in- 
vestigate it. As a matter of fact, I seme- 
times think it is about time for some- 
body to investigate the investigators. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I am glad 
to yield further to the gentleman from 
Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me tell the gentle- 
man what has been happening. In the 
House within the last 2 days a bill deal- 
ing with about $50,000,000 worth of for- 
est land under the Department of Agri- 
culture, was placed before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, it was bypassed 
around the Committee on Public Lands, 
that has made a study of this matter 
and knows something about it. It was 
passed out of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, where the members are worked to 
death. It comes in here and is passed 
through the House without anybody 
knowing a great deal about it. What 
kind of legislation is that? I am talking 
about S. 150. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am afraid the gentleman has 
slept on his rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the institution of a 
question hour in House procedure would 
be of no value. It could not supply even 
a modicum of the information already 
available through the facilities now at 
the command of any Member of Con- 
gress, On the other hand, it would in- 
volve disadvantages of the most serious 
nature. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the 
grave implications in the changed con- 
stitutional relations between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment resulting, or calculated to re- 
sult, from the tentative abandonment of 
the traditional doctrine of the separation 
of powers laid down in the Constitution 
and the proposed fusion of legislative 
and executive direction provided in this 
radical innovation in our system of gov- 
ernment. But it should be noted that 
while the members of the Cabinet could 
not be summoned without consent of 
the President, the pressure of public sen- 
timent would be such as to override any 
okjections he might feel justified in in- 
terposing and the invitations of the 
House to the members of the President’s 
Official family would, in effect, amount 
to an arbitrary direction to the execu- 
tive branch to attend upon the wishes 
of the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government. 

Aside from such complications, the 
forced attendance of Cabinet officers on 
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the will of the House—for that is what 
it would amount to—could not fail to 
result in strained relations between the 
two branches of government. Such a 
question hour would degenerate immedi- 
ately and inevitably into a political 
fencing match. Nothing would be so cal- 
culated to arouse bitter controversy as 
the selection of the questions to be asked, 
and when in the last half of the period 
the inquiry was thrown open to a round 
table in which all Members were free 
to participate, the Sergeant at Arms 
would have to recruit a special force to 
preserve order. While the resolution ap- 
parently takes every possible precaution 
to keep the inquiry on a high plane of 
statesmanship, and committees of the 
House are required to sanction the formal 
questions to be submitted in the first half 
of the period, anyone even casually ac- 
quainted with the House and its member- 
ship knows that from the first hour the 
device would be used for partisan politi- 
cal advantage. Would the questions sub- 
mitted from the floor relate to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation or 
the administration of Indian Affairs or 
the extent of the victory in the South 
Pacific or the advantages of social se- 
curity? Well, hardly. They would 
probe excruciatingly into the depths of 
the rawest nerve centers of current cam- 
paign issues. It requires no effort of 
the imagination to visualize certain 
Members—readily brought to mind—in- 
quiring about prominent characters fea- 
tured in the political cartoons of the day 
and their personal and private foibles. 
On the only occasion on which he ap- 
peared on the floor of the Senate, Pres- 
ident Washington was so deliberately, 
gratuitously, and cavalierly insulted that 
he left in high dudgeon and never re- 
turned. If august Members of the up- 
per body so flagrantly offended the 
Father of his Country at the close of the 
War for Independence, and in his first 
administration, could each of the 435 
Members of the House be expected to 
treat Cabinet envoys with special and 
indulgent consideration? If Members 
said personally to Cabinet members when 
they appeared here the same things 
they say about them daily on the floor, 
it would probably be necessary to call 
out the guard. Always there are mem- 
bers of every party and every parlia- 
mentary body who cannot be restrained. 
Controversies would be engendered which 
would bring friends to the defense and 
foes to the attack and the result would 
be bedlam and pandemonium, It would 
give rise to bad taste, bad manners, and 
bad blood. Such a plan would dis- 
turb the warm spirit of amity existing 
across the aisle of the House. Instead of 
bringing about better teamwork between 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ments, it would drive a wedge of discord 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government and contro- 
versies kindled in the question hour 
would spread through the Nation until 
they involved the remotest cross-road 
hamlet in the country. 

Furthermore, the mechanical difficul- 
ties of such a pian are insuperable. The 
question period would fill the galleries, 
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feature the newspapers and radio broad- 
casts, and precipitate fleld days in Con- 
gress. No Member would feel that he 
was discharging his duties as a leading 
Member of the House in the eyes of his 
constituency unless he was participating 
prominently in the proceedings. It 
would be a poor Member indeed who 
could not think up a $64 question to woo 
the limelight of publicity—especially in 
campaign years. The result would be 
traffic jams on the floor unprecedented in 
the history of the Congress. 

It naturally follows that the commit- 
tees would be required to devote a large 
amount of time to the consideration of 
the flood of questions which would pour 
in upon them for review. The Commit- 
tee on Rules in addition to its already 
onerous duties would be swamped with 
the necessity of making allotments of 
time, determining priorities, setting dates 
and durations of periods. The routine of 
the Cabinet itself would be materially dis- 
turbed. There would be constant com- 
munications relative to invitations, nego- 
tiating acceptances, and preparing for 
the ordeal of the floor, The President 
would be reduced to the necessity of se- 
lesting his Cabinet officers on a basis of 
controversial repartee rather than 
statesmanship and would have to choose 
between executives and exhorters. 
Thomas Jefferson himself could not have 
qualified. The (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would be further burdened in carrying 
approved questions for two issues in ad- 
vance and voluminous reports of pro- 
ceedings transpiring during the question 
period. The periods would necessarily 
monopolize time on the most crowded 
days of the week and further complicate 
the already congested program of the 
House. 

But the most significant commentary 
on the widely advertised proposal is its 
antiquity. It is as old as the House it- 
self. It has risen to challenge the atten- 
tion of statesmen in every generation 
since the founding of the Republic. It 
was considered by the framers of the 
Constitution and rejected. It has been 
proposed either orally or by resolution 
in practically every Congress since Wash- 
ington. The fact that all through the 
years it has been repeatedly and con- 
sistently rejected, is in itself conclusive 
evidence of its failure to conform to the 
needs of our parliamentary system. It 
would solve no problems. It would ques- 
tion appointive officers who cannot com- 
mit anybody to anything. It would di- 
vert the attention of legislators and exec- 
utives from important work. It would 
invite interparty and intraparty dissen- 
sion, provoke endless annoyance, involve 
fruitless complications and would be ac- 
companied by a huge wastage of time. It 
is impracticable, obstructive, and un- 
workable and should be buried, once for 
all, so deeply in the limbo of the past that 
columnists and commentators will never 
again be able to disinter its moldering 
bones to parade them as trappings of a 
vehicle in which to criticize the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Gossett]. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, in his 
speech at the Food Forum on March 15 
the gentleman from Kansas, Represent- 
ative Hore, paid just tribute to the war 
efforts of the American farmer. As 
one who grew up on a small farm and 
whose parents now live alone on one, I 
take just pride in what American farmers 
have done and are doing. No class of 
civilians has done more with less or 
under greater difficulties. 

During 1942, 13.6 percent of our food 
production went for military purposes - 
and for lend-lease. During 1943, 25 per- 
cent of our food production went for this 
purpose. Yet during both of these years 
our civilian population on the whole was 
better fed than ever before in their lives. 
The farmer has received little publicity 
or acclaim because his activities are of 
the less spectacular sort. Each year 
since the beginning of the war program 
the farmer has increased his total out- 
put. He has done this notwithstanding 
the increasing cost and scarcity of farm 
machinery and of farm labor. Between 
the years 1939 and 1943 total farm pro- 
duction increased 21 percent and food 
production increased 24 percent. In a 
3-year period from 1940 to 1943 2,600,000 
actual or potential farm workers left the 
farm and more than a million others took 
nonfarm jobs while continuing to live on 
the farm. ‘These persons who left the 
farms for military service or skilled em- 
ployment were, on the whole, the young- 
er and more able-bodied members of the 
farm community. Yet those remaining 
have carried on, meeting food-production 
quotas, increasing acreage, planting 
crops in many cases for which they had 
poor equipment and with which they had 
little experience, simply because they 
were requested to do so. 

From 1939 to 1943 we increased our 
oilseed crops 145 percent. Production 
of beef cattle increased 27 percent. The 
production of pork increased 68 percent, 
During 1943 the allotment of material 
for farm machinery was only 40 percent 
of the production of 1940, yet the farmer 
received only a fractional part of that 
allotment. During the year 1944 the 
allotment of material for farm machin- 
ery is 80 percent of the 1940 output, but 
already we know the farmer will receive 
only a fractional part of the machinery 
contemplated. Notwithstanding his 
lack of priority in the procurement of 
suitable machinery, notwithstanding his 
transportation and labor shortages, the 
farmer will in 1944 break our crop ree- 
ord of 364,000,000 acres by many addi- 
tional millions, and if Providence is kind 
in the matter of weather he will break 
the already all-time high record of food 
production set during these war years. 
This cannot be kept up indefinitely with- 
out better cooperation from the Govern- 
ment. 

Many of these farms have no one re- 
maining on them except unemployable 
persons, the very old and the very young. 
Many of these farms are cultivated by 
aged persons whose shoulders are 
stooped from years of toil, whose eyes are 
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dim, who suffer from rheumatism and 
other diseases of declining years. Yet, 
through patriotism and a sense of duty 
they carry on. Instead of 8 hours per 
day they work from 10 to 16 hours a day. 
Instead of a 40-hour week they work 
from 60 to 75 hours a week. 

Mr. Chairman, many times during my 
brief service in this Congress I have con- 
tended that farmers should be assured 
not only parity prices for their products, 
but parity income with industry and la- 
bor. During the parity period, 1909-14, 
the per capita farm income averaged 
$134, compared with nonfarm income of 
$483 per capita. In 1941 the per capita 
income of farmers was $237 as compared 
with $825 for nonfarmers. This unfa- 
vorable income ratio has continued. 
There is no just basis for such great dis- 
parity. 

Mr. Chairman, within the next few 
days we are going to pass thrqugh this 
Congress two bills of great importance 
to the American farmer and to our entire 
food-production program. One is the 
agriculture appropriation bill we are to- 
day debating, the other is a bill continu- 
ing the Office of Price Administration, 
I opposed the last O. P. A. bill because, 
among other ways in which it discrimi- 
nated against farmers, it refused to per- 
mit labor costs to be figured into the 
parity formula and restricted the floor 
under farm products to 90 percent of the 
old parity formula. 

Mr. Chairman, fairness and self-inter- 
est demand for the American farmer 
better legislation and better administra- 
tion in his efforts to sustain himself and 
meet food-production goals. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. GILCHRIST]. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Chairman, I 
am always pleased to listen to the dis- 
tinguished young man from Illinois who 
is on this subcommittee and who made 
his statement about a half hour ago. I 
am certainly pleased also with all the 
positions he iakes on agricultural legis- 
lation. 

There is going to be a meeting of Re- 
publicans in Chicago on the 26th of June, 
This gentleman lives down at Pekin, 
which is only 156 miles away. I think 
the folks who will meet in Chicago might 
go farther and fare worse than travel 
down that 156 miles, pick up this dis- 
tinguished statesman from Pekin and 
name him for the highest place in the 
councils of this Nation. 

I am also much pleased and thank- 
ful to this committee and the chairman 
of it who has been so diligent and who 
makes his case so plain to us that there 
remains with us scarcely any criticism 
of the bill. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Judge Tarver, has done great things 
for agriculture, 

Iam also pleased this year to find that 
the bill and the report upon it was ready 
to put into our hands several days be- 
fore we had to commence to discuss it on 
the fioor and vote upon it. It was not 
so 1 year ago, and I complained some- 
what at that time. It is not done with 
the other appropriation bills, or at least 
some of them, and it certainly is right 
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that the bill should be before us in suffi- 
cient time that we can read it before 
we commence to discuss it on the floor 
and vote upon it. 

On yesterday I interrogated the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Judge TARVER, 
about the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, especially as to the making of 
loans upon grain and crops stored upon 
the farms. He informed me that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had run 
behind about 95 percent of its capital, 
and I want to say that it also has the 
right to borrow money from the R. F. C., 
some $3,000,000,000 worth, and that it 
can make loans upon the grain, wheat, 
corn, cotton, and so on, out of what it 
borrows from the R. F. C., and it will 
lose nothing. Its losses are almost 
wholly attributable to the fact that they 
are allowed to buy wheat, paying the full 
price for heat over in Kansas where 
they raise it and then bring it over and 
sell it at a loss to feeders, or sell it to 
the East to feeders. They do the same 
thing with the wheat that comes up 
from the Argentine, 

The told me this morning that they 
had bought wheat down in the Argentine 
at a cost of $225,000 and the freight was 
$125,000, and that they lost a great deal 
of money in bringing it up here and sell- 
ing it to the feeders, the eastern feeders, 
the chicken feeders, and all that. 

I do not know that I am objecting so 
much to that, but I do object to attribut- 
ing this loss to the farmers of the wheat 
and corn country. It is not their fault 
that Commodity Credit is losing money, 
It is because they go down in other places, 
and into the Argentine, and buy wheat 
and then sell it at a loss. Oh, how we 
ought to love the Argentine that has 
little sympathy for the United States of 
America and its allies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Soybeans is a thing 
I want to talk about for a moment. We 
cannot get a price for soybeans so that 
the farmers of our State can afford to 
raise them. They have asked the farmers 
in my part of the country to raise soy- 
beans, and state that this is necessary to 
the war effort. I suppose our farmers 
will do it, even though they lose money 
by it. Two of them told me they would, 
because of their patriotism and because 
they have boys in the Army. Do you not 
know that for every acre upon which they 
raise these soybeans they lose about $20, 
because they can make that much more 
by the raising of corn. We ought to raise, 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
ought to raise, the floor on soybeans up 
to $2.50 anyway in order to make it com- 
parable with the price we can get for our 
corn, 

There are many things in this bill that 
I would like to talk about. I do not find 
affirmative fault with the bill itself. If 
there is any fault to be found, it is a 
fault of omission and not of commission, 
because everything in the bill appears 
to be very good, although you might put 
some things in it that would add to it 
and improve its quality. 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs, Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
March 7 the House eliminated the school- 
lunch program from the Pace bill, au- 
thorizing certain projects heretofore 
carried in the agricultural bill. I con- 
fess that I am quite in accord with the 
arguments against a broad spread of 
school lunches just because there are 
schools and there are school chiltiren, 
but I cannot subscribe to this wholesale 
elimination of the school-lunch program, 

The school-lunch program was in- 
augurated in 1939 in connection with the 
surplus disposal of foods and was 
financed under section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. Until 1943 the 
program consisted of the distribution of 
these surpluses to schools qualifying for 
assistance. In 1943, because of the dis- 
appearance of any substantial surpluses, 
the program was changed to be largely 
a reimbursement program. Projects 
qualifying for Federal assistance during 
the past year purchased essential sup- 
plies in the local market and were re- 
imbursed by the Federal Government, 
But note that they do have to qualify. 
Eligible schools and child-care centers 
make application for the program to the 
field office of the War Food Administra- 
tion or to the appropriate State agency. 
Upon verification of the applicant's eligi- 
bility, only nonprofit organizations certi- 
fying that they cannot serve an adequate 
lunch without Federal assistance are 
really eligible. There may be some 
schools that might appear to lack essen- 
tial need as a qualification, but the great 
majority of them are schools that can- 
not. afford to give the children lunches. 
So many children come from homes 
where the mother is working. Before 
she goes to work in the morning she has 
little time to give the children a satis- 
fying hot breakfast and to fill their 
lunch boxes. The result is that those 
children are pretty hungry children who 
seldom get any hot meal at all. 

About 70 percent of the lunches in- 
clude milk. Sixty-seven percent of the 
children participating are getting what 
they call a type A meal that costs about 
5.8 cents a meal. 

To many people this may seem just 
another one of those things where the 
Federal Government is reaching into the 
local communities and doing things that 
the local communities should be doing 
for themselves. Perhaps that is partly 
true. But Iam a woman, a mother, and 
a very proud grandmother; I am trou- 
bled that we eliminate this program 
before we know what provisions can be 
made for those schools where there can- 
not be school lunches unless there is 
some Federal help. Unless we can be 
assured that the children will not suffer, 
surely we should not take away all 
Federal help. 

When I was a very little girl I was 
given a bit of advice and I have found it 
exceedingly useful and exceedingly 
steadying. I am sometimes inclined to 
feel that my way is perhaps the best way 
and that all other ways must go. Then 
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I am reminded of what I was told long 
ago. “Never take away something that 
is serving a constructive, useful, or nec- 
essary purpose unless or until you have 
something better to put in its place.” 

What have you to put in the place of 
the school-lunch program? 

I cannot but hope that once again the 
Senate will put the school-lunch pro- 
gram back into the bill, which, I under- 
stand, would not make it subject to a 
point cf order. That would give us time 
to see to it that there is proper enabling 
legislation to set up methods of control 
throughout the country to cover the real 
needs of this very large group of our 
children. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlelady has definitely painted the pic- 
ture as far as the House is concerned. It 
should be understood by everybody that 
insofar as this subcommittee is con- 
cerned, it was powerless to appropriate 
a cent for this purpose. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio IMr. Mc- 
Greccr]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
several weeks ago I received a number 
of complaints from the farmers of my 
district objecting to the fact that they 
were being compelled to go to the A. A. A. 
in order to obtain the gasoline necessary 
to operate their farms. At that time I 
tock the matter up with the Office of 
Price Administration, and just a few days 
ago I received a letter from Mr. Richard 
C. Harrison, Chief of the Gasoline Ra- 
tioning Branch to which he attached a 
memorandum which was sent out by Mr. 
Charles F. Phillips, Director of the Auto- 
motive Supply Rationing Division, to all 
regional offices, The letter and the 
memorandum are as follows: 

OFFICE or PRICE AMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1944, 
The Honorable J. Harry McGrecor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Mra. McGrecor: Per our telephone con- 
versation today I am enclosing herewith six 
copies of memorandum which we sent to cur 
regional offices yesterday regarding A. A. A, 
certification of farmers’ gasoline rations. 

If I may be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD C. HARRISON, 
Chief, Gasoline Rationing Branch, 
MEMORANDUM 
MarcH 15, 1944. 
To all regional offices. 
From Charles F. Phillips, Director, Automo- 
tive Supply Rationing Division. 
Subject: A. A. A, certification of farmers’ 
rations. 

Recently we have had a good many com- 
plaints from farmers and farm groups over 
A. A. A. certification, The purpose of the tie- 
up with agriculture was, of course, to pro- 
vide our boards with information and expert 
assistance concerning proper gasoline con- 
sumption by farmers. But we should not be 
drawn into any quarrel over A. A. A. If cases 
arise in which individuals or groups object to 
A. A. A. certification this objection should be 
heeded so long as it will not lead to bad ra- 
tioning. We doubt that objection should 
arise in many cases since applicants, accord~- 
ing to our annotations, are allowed to file 
with our local boards, and then boards are 
instructed to refer farmer nonhighway ap- 
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plications to the A. A. A. In any case the 
annotations will be promptly revised with the 
above instructions in mind, 


Mr. PLUMLEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the United 
States has now been at war for nearly 
2% years. During that time we have 
shown a remarkable ability to produce, 
We have produced food and war ma- 
terials for virtually every group of peo- 
ple fighting for the cause of freedom and 
liberty. Our great production success 
has been partly due to our ability to get 
things done quickly and partly to our 
vast supply of natural resources. It has 
often been said that wars are caused by 
the intense desire of nations to acquire 
the natural resources which they lack, 
Be that as it may, we know that natural 
resources are essential in our national 
economy. Three of our important nat- 
ural resources are forests, range lands 
for grazing of livestock, and water sup- 
plies. We in the West fully appreciate 
how vital it is to conserve and efficiently 
utilize these resources. 

Millions of feet of lumber have been 
used in the prosecution of this war for 
thousands of different things. Nearly 
half has been used for creating our vast 
war supplies for shipment throughout 
the world. A large amount, too, has gone 
for constructing cantonments, supply de- 
pots, and other establishments, not only 
in this country but in all parts of the 
globe. Paper and paper products, too, 
made from pulpwood, are now listed as 
critical materials. Many millions more 
board feet of lumber and cords of pulp- 
wood will be used before this war is over, 
causing a tremendous drain on the mer- 
chantable supply of growing timber. 
This all emphasizes the necessity of so 
cutting our forests that a future supply 
will be assured. 

Our capacity to fill the demands of 
meat, hides, and wool has also been se- 
verely taxed but a grand job is being 
done by our farmers and stockmen, 
Much of the slaughter has been of grass- 
fat cattle and lambs coming directly from 
the ranges of the West. Other animals 
grown on the western ranges have been 
fattened in feed lots on our farms before 
becoming beefsteaks and lamb chops. 
Continued high livestock production 
from our range lands is going to be es- 
sential during the rest of the war and in 
the immediate post-war period. When 
this period of maximum war production 
has passed, we want to be sure that our 
range resources are in shape to continue 
to support the important part of our 
western population which makes up the 
western livestock industry. 

Food production of all sorts has been 
at record levels. Vast amounts. of this 
food are produced under irrigation. To 
irrigation farmers the amount and char- 
acter of water available and the period 
of availability are of the first importance. 
This irrigation water comes chiefly from 
our forested mountains. Accordingly, 
the use made of these forests directly af- 
fects the irrigation farmer. 

Research is the basis for efficient man- 
agement and use of these resources, The 
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Forest Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, through its series of regional 
forest and range experiment stations and 
the forest-products laboratory, is con- 
ducting the necessary research to furnish 
principles and practices underlying ef- 
ficient production, harvesting, and uti- 
lization of the wood, forage, and water 
produced on forest lands, 

At Fort Collins, Colo., in my district, 
the headquarters of one of these research 
centers, the Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station is located. 
For the past 10 years this station has 
been studying some of the more import- 
ant forest, range, and water problems, 
These studies are handled in coopera- 
tion with the Colorado State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. I have per- 
sonally been on the ground and have seen 
some of the work being done; I have 
talked to the men conducting these in- 
vestigations; and I have talked to many 
of the folks for whom the work is being 
done. The projects under way are, in 
my opinion, sound, they are being ca- 
pably handled, and the results are being 
accepted and used by farmers, stockmen, 
and timberland owners. 

Through its forest management 
studies this station is developing the 
most desirable methods of harvesting the 
timber from our mountain regions, and 
of reestablishing stands of timber on cut- 
over lands. While we all want these 
lands to make their full contribution in 
the war, the continued production of 
timber is essential to supply home needs 
after the war. Methods of harvesting 
spruce-fir forests is a particularly press- 
ing problem at this time. 

In a cooperative study on the Central 
Plains Experimental Range in Weld 
County, Colo., the Rocky Mountain Sta- 
tion has been studying range manage- 
ment practices which will give greater 
cattle production and aid in stabilizing 
the livestock industry on the plains. 
Practicalkstockmen, who are cooperating 
in this endeavor, make their cattle avail- 
able for the studies. 

One of the most important problems 
in which work has been done is that of 
determining the proper rate of stocking 
to produce the maximum amount of 
meat and yet assure maintained high 
production of range forage. Yearling 
Hereford cattle gained an average of 251 
pounds per animal under heavy stocking, 
but comparable cattle gained 283 and 317 
pounds, respectively, under moderate 
and light stocking. Considering costs 
of production, which, of course, every 
livestock operator must do, the greatest 
net income was realized from moderate 
stocking, rather than from either heavy 
or light. This emphasizes that if an 
effort is made to carry too many cattle 
they will not produce as much meat as 
a somewhat smaller number, and the 
meat cannot be produced as econom- 
ically. 

Other valuable results of these range 
investigations could be cited. These re- 
sults are being accepted and used by pro- 
gressive stockmen throughout the plains 
and mountain country. Numerous 
prominent stockmen of both Colorado 
and Wyoming have expressed their keen 
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interest in these investigations and the 
results which they are bringing forth for 
the livestock industry. Representatives 
of the agricultural experiment stations, 
who are familiar with the work, also have 
praised it highly. There is no question 
but what the direct benefits to the live- 
stock industry and in turn to our war 
effort and consumers will be many times 
greater than the cost of the research to 
the Federal Government. 

Directly related to these forest and 
range problems are many concerned with 
watershed management. Water is the 
lifeblood of the West. It provides for 
successful agriculture through irrigation 
and the power and municipal supplies es- 
sential to maintain our war-swollen 
cities, The Rocky Mountain Station is 
finding that we can increase the amount 
of water available for use by preventing 
certain losses. It has found, for example, 
that by the right kind of logging prac- 
tices in the forests at high elevations, it 
can reduce evaporation losses and there- 
by increase streamflow approximately 30 
percent. Such an increase, if from a 
widespread area, could mean still greater 
development of our water supplies. 

Personally I consider this research 
program of the Forest Service one of the 
most important lines of work being car- 
ried on in the country. There are many 
problems yet to be solved, but if given 
the opportunity, I feel sure that the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station and its companion sta- 
tions in other regions will find ways to 
solve them. I believe that the Forest 
Service deserves considerable praise for 
its conduct of these important investi- 
gations. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The lumber dealers in 
my State of Nebraska are very much dis- 
turbed over the fact that they cannot get 
enough lumber to supply the need of the 
farmers for lumber to build essential 
barns, sheds, and so forth. Can the 
gentleman tell us about the supply of 


lumber which we buy from the people 


out in his part of the country? 

Mr. HILL. One of the troubles with 
the lumber situation has been the de- 
mands of the armed services in connec- 
tion with crating and boxing the supplies 
we have to ship abroad. The type of 
lumber we produce in our particular 
territory is especially valuable for that 
kind of crates, with the result that the 
people of the gentleman's part of the 
country have been short of that kind of 
lumber. I think you will continue to be 
short for some time, until this great de- 
mand for shipping can be somewhat less- 
ened. 4 

Mr. STEFAN. While I was in Ne- 
raska a number of the retail lumber 
dealers had a small meeting and asked 
me to come in and see what relief we 
could get them with reference to lumber 
supplies, because the demands of the 
farmers for lumber are very large. We 
were told that the War Production Board 

ad loosened the restrictions on lumber 
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needed on the farm. I told them they 
would perhaps get some relief in the near 
future, but the gentleman indicates that 
that will not be the case. 

Mr. HILL. I doubt it. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. May I say to the 
gentleman that my State of Oregon is 
one of the great lumber-producing States 
of the country. The difficulty we are ex- 
periencing there is in getting trained 
workmen, men accustomed to the woods, 
to get the logs out and then to manufac- 
ture the logs into lumber. We could pro- 
duce much more lumber than we are pro- 
ducing at the present time if manpower 
were available. What the gentleman has 
said is true, thet a large portion of the 
lumber that is being produced is being 
used by the Government in war opera- 
tions, particularly for boxing and crating 
the vast amount of material that is being 
sent overseas and all over the world. 

Mr. HILL. And until that supply is 
properly filled there will not be an in- 
crease in farm lumber. 

Mr, ANGELL. There will not be any 
increase in lumber until the manpower 
situation is taken care of? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. å 

Mr. STEFAN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. The lumber dealers 
have this to say and they put this ques- 
tion to us. There is going to be a tre- 
mendous amount of lumber which the 
Surplus Material Administrator is go- 
ing to have on hand to let loose into pri- 
vate channels. There are a lot of these 
temporary houses being torn down and 
they are wondering whether or not that 
surplus lumber is going to be put back 
into regular channels and dealt out into 
industry through the regular lumber 
dealer channels so that they can put it 
where it is needed most. 

Mr. HILL, The gentleman from Ne- 
braska is well aware’ that the House 
right at this moment is working on a 
bill that will give us the proper type of 
organization to take care of the sale of 
these commodities that we are going to 
have in surplus. I think that bill should 
soon be brought to the floor of this 
House and enacted into law. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Does the gentleman agree if 
there is surplus lumber that these farm- 
ers can get through their dealers at this 
time that they should have it? 

Mr. HILL. If not at this particular 
time then in a very short while. 

Mr, NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. I just want to make 
the observation that the War Produc- 
tion Board advised me last week the lum- 
ber production of this country today is 
the greatest ever in the history of the 
5 Yet it is more critical now than 
steel, 

Mr. HILL, I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution, 
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Mr. NORRELL. They are expecting to 
begin to allocate steel to civilian proj- 
ects to take the place of lumber. 

Mr. HILL. I might say before I con- 
clude, one of the things in this article 
which I am putting in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks, is the fact that we 
must begin now to build up our forests 
so that these supplies which you and I 
are talking about can be increased in a 
way to give us this production of lumber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. GILLIE]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call attention this afternoon to the sit- 
uation that has existed in one of the de- 
partments of our Government for a long 
time. I respectfully call your attention 
to the wage situation as it appears in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, For a long 
time now the employees of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and particularly vet- 
erinarians, have labored under this sit- 
uation as regards their salaries, and I 
want to talk to you about this salary 
problem. It appears to me, in view of 
the fact that we expect the finest talent 
we can get in all branches of our Gov- 
ernment, and it is certainly true in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, one sure way 
to get the highest type of veterinarians 
is to pay a better wage. Up to this time 
it is very evident that the wage scale is 
far too low in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. I would like to see this House 
change the classification in this Depart- 
ment. I think everyone, all the tax- 
payers in the United States, especially 
the livestock interests and the pure-bred 
livestock interests, are all very much in 
favor of having the Bureau of Animal 
Industry one of the best departments in 
the Government. Up to this time the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is losing a 
great share of its good men and scien- 
tists. I know of several who have al- 
ready left and I know of some more who 
are going unless their classification and 
the question of salary can be remedied. 
Up to this time 97 veterinarians have left 
the Service because of the fact that they 
cannot make a living on the salary they 
are receiving. I have several cases here 
showing that men who have come into 
the Service way back in 1917, 1920-23, 
and entered at a salary of $2,000, are now 
receiving $2,400. That is a good many 
years to serve in order to get a $400 raise. 

I would like to see the Bureau in such 
a position that they can demand the 
highest type of veterinarians that our 
country can produce. Why should not 
we have the best veterinarians that the 
country can produce in the Bureau of 


Animal Industry? That is where they 


belong and that is where they ought to 
be. Down through the years since the 
Bureau was organized back in 1884, the 
B. A. I. had to combat a good many very 
serious and dangerous diseases, diseases 
such as foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, anthrax, hog cholera, glanders, 
dourine, and scabies, and many others. 
These are dangerous diseases to the live- 
stock, Thousands of herds would be lost 
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to the country had it not been for the 
eficient Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman appre- 
ciates the effect upon the health and 
welfare of this country of the work which 
the gentleman has outlined as being 
done by these men engaged in this occu- 
pation and profession as being of tre- 
mendous worth to the public generally? 

Mr. GILLIE. Thatis right. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know the gentleman 
from Indiana is an authority on this 
subject. I have some knowledge of it, 
being very closely associated with veter- 
inarians in the State of Nebraska who 
have done so much work in hog cholera 
and other diseases among animals. In 
the gentleman's opinion is there some 
danger to the health of the United States 
as a result of the lack of proper meat 
inspection and the work of veterinarians, 
if some relief is not given to these 
people? 

Mr. GILLIE. I will say to the gentle- 
man that during the last war they had 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
which cost the Government millions of 
dollars to suppress, That was during the 
last war and we might have another 


scourge again in this war, by sabotage, © 


perhaps, or some other way, in which 
this disease might be brought into this 
country. Rinderpest is one of the worst 
diseases that Japan has to deal with. 
‘They have always had it. They have it 
there in a virulent form and if it ever 
gets into this country we would lose 
many of our fine herds. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield. 

Mr, STEFAN. I am very sympathetic 
to the appeal of the gentleman to the 
Congress to reclassify these employees 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry, but 
as a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I am somewhat worried 
about the reclassification of employees 
in one department setting a precedent 
in that particular department, because 
in my opinion it would be followed by 
requests for reclassification in other de- 
partments, in spite of my deep sympathy 
and my concern for the health of the 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
Such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF]. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, our 
independent cheese factories are slowly 
but surely being liquidated, and the 
Office of Price Administration is con- 
tributing to this liquidation. 

In analyzing certain provisions of the 
cheese order—order 2891—it is necessary 
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to take into consideration the claim that 
since the Federal Government is con- 
fronted with the task of large-scale buy- 
ing, it must use those existing facilities 
which lend themselves to this type of 
purchasing operations. 

Large-scale buying presupposes a con- 
centration of distribution facilities com- 
bined with the possibility of an easy and 
ready handling of a product. This ex- 
plains two things in the Government’s 
cheese-buying activities: 

(a) That it uses the large dairy cor- 
porations for the simple reason that the 
independent assembler has practically 
disappeared and that the distribution of 
over 70 percent of the cheese of the Na- 
tion is concentrated in the hands of four 
large concerns, while the marketing of 
the rest of the cheese is to a large extent 
indirectly influenced by the large corpo- 
ratiogs; and 

(b) It explains the fact that the dis- 
tribution of process cheese is looked upon 
with more favor than that of natural 
cheese because of the high degree of 
standardization and possibility of pres- 
ervation which has been developed with 
respect to process cheese. 

The recently issued order on cheese 
seems to substantiate this view. It con- 
tains, among other things, two sections, 
one concerning price differentials be- 
tween large and small styles of cheese 
and the other relating to maximum 
prices in connection with moisture con- 
tent. 

The section relating to the styles of 
cheese provides for the establishment of 
a maximum price for Cheddar cheese de- 
livered at all places in the State of Wis- 
consin regardless of point of origin. 
This maximum price is set forth in the 
table below—table A, page 5 of the order: 


TABLE A 
Maximum Approxi- 
price (cents Styles weight 
per pound) (pounds) 


Square 
. joai and smaller 


170 or more. 28 or less. 


A glance at the above table reveals one 
outstanding feature, namely the low dif- 
ferential between the price established 
for the larger styles and that estab- 
lished for the smaller styles. This low 
differential places the smaller styles of. 
cheese at a disadvantage and will result 
in eliminating these styles from the mar- 
ket in favor of the larger styles. 

The reason for criticizing these low 
differentials is that the smaller styles of 
cheese involve a higher proportional cost 
than the larger styles due principally to 
the following reasons, 

First. The shrinkage on the smaller 
styles is greater. 

Second. More labor is involved in the 
manufacture of smaller styles. 
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Third. The cost of bandages on the 
smaller styles is higher. 

Fourth, The cost of boxes is higher. 

Fifth. More money is invested in hoops 
and presses and more room and plant 
facilities are necessary. 

The disadvantageous position in which 
the factories making small styles of 
cheese are placed presents to them one 
way out—to change from the making of 
the smaller to the larger styles. This, 
however, will be very difficult not only 
because of the cost involved, but par- 
ticularly because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining hoops. 

The important thing with regard to the 
smaller styles of cheese is that it will be 
of considerable disadvantage to the re- 
tailer in the marketing of natural cheese. 
It is obvious that retailing presupposes 
sales in small quantities. If obstacles 
are placed in the way of the retailer in 
handling small styles, the convenient 
process cheese packages will completely 
eliminate the natural cheese from the re- 
tailers’ counters. 

Another factor which will work power- 
fully toward the elimination of natural 
in favor of process cheese is the de- 
termination of prices for twins and ched- 
dars when sold for processing or to Gov- 
ernment agencies in relation to moisture 
as set forth in the table below taken from 
the O. P. A. order—table B, page 5 of 
the order: 


TABLE B 


Maximum price, 
cents per pound 


Moisture content For Ched- 


dars, twins, For 
and larger flats 


styles 

1 25, 54 25,79 
Over 33.2 percent but not over 

S.T DOR COI oi nn ater 25. 35 25, 60 
Over 33.7 percent but not over 

D 25. 16 25, 41 
Over 34.2 pen but not over 

34.7) Percent. 24. 97 25, 22 
Over 34.7 percent but not over 

35.2 percent 24,77 25. 02 
Over 35.2 percent but not over 

96.7) Poren 24. 58 24. 83 
Over 35.7 percent but not over 

36.2 perten 24.39 24. 64 
Over 36.2 percent but not over 

36.7 percent 24. 20 24. 45 
Over 36.7 percent but not over 

37.2 percent A A 24.01 24. 26 
Over 37.2 percent but not over 

Ne 23.82 24.07 


The definite consequence of this order 
will be that no cheese under 3742 percent 
moisture content will be put into storage, 
But under present conditions it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep in storage even 
for a period of 6 months, cheese with a 
moisture content of more than 37% 
percent moisture because of quicker de- 
terioration. 

It should be noted that cheese is ex- 
empted from the maximum price regula- 
tion as cured cheese only if it is 6 months 
old or more. But on the other hand, 
this precludes anyone from buying and 
keeping cheese for storage and sale as 
cured cheese. Therefore, it is evident 
that the effect of this order will be the 
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practical elimination of cured cheese and 
a tremendous increase in the volume of 
processed cheese, ‘This is the more trag- 
ic, since we have been spending so much 
effort toward building up the sale of 
cured cheese as one of Wisconsin's finest 
products, 

It was stated above that it is claimed 
that the Federal Government is con- 
fronted with the task of large-scale dis- 
tribution which logically favors the serv- 
ices of large dairy concerns, The use of 
a product such as process cheese is 
claimed to be particularly adapted to 
such distribution. It should be pointed 
out that in the long run this will have 
the consequence of a tremendous in- 
crease in the production of process cheese 
and the practical elimination of natural 
cheese. The development of a package 
for natural cheese has been neglected for 
many years by private concerns in favor 
of packaged process cheese, because of 
the higher profits involved in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the latter 
type of cheese. However, during the 
past few years due principally to the ef- 
forts of the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and the Dairy Improvement 
Association, so much progress has been 
made in the development of a package 
for natural cheese that this type of 
cheese became a serious threat to the 
process cheese industry. The O. P. A, 
order, however, threatens to nullify the 
progress made by natural cheese con- 
sumption, 

This is connected with another devel- 
opment which constitutes a threat to 
the soundness of the cheese industry, 
namely the disregard of the problem of 
quality. This was brought out very 
clearly by a statement of an O. P. A, of- 
ficial at a recent conference in the of- 
fices of the department to the effect that 
in view of a tight market little attention 
is being paid to quality. 

The interesting thing is that we are 
now repeating the experience of the 
First World War. Up to the beginning 
of that war, the quality of the cheese pro- 
duced in the Nation, particularly in the 
States of Wisconsin and New York, was 
very high. During the war it had de- 
teriorated to such an extent that strenu- 
ous efforts have been made by this State 
and by the Federal Government to im- 
prove the quality during the years im- 
mediately preceding the present war. If 
we allow a repetition during this war of 
what happened during the last war, all 
our past efforts in trying to improve 
quality will be nullified with the addi- 
tional result that a more favorable sit- 
uation will be developed for the process 
cheese to dominate completely the cheese 
industry. 

It is our belief that despite the problem 
of large-scale distribution during war 
which confronts the Government, it is 
possible to arrange conditions under 
which the work of quality development 
will go on unhindered. In order to ar- 
rive at this solution it is imperative that 
those Federal agencies which are con- 
cerned with the buying of cheese be will- 
ing to meet with the official representa- 
tives of the cheese-producing States to 


-cheese industry. 
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devise a plan for the continuation of con- 
ditions which favor the production of a 
quality product. 

The above facts and material were ob- 
tained for me by Mr. William Kirsch, 
chief statistician of the department of 
agriculture of my State of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Kirsch is a very capable State offi- 
cial who is painstakingly devoted to the 
agricultural interests of Wisconsin and 
has devoted years of study and research 
to our problems, particularly the prob- 
lems of dairy products. His work can 
be accepted without question. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, before I start on the soil- 
conservation question I would like to 
supplement what my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SautHorr] has said about 
the harassing that our cheese in- 
dustry is getting in the great State of 
Wisconsin. They have a price fixed of 27 
cents to the farmer on good American 
cheese that has 30-percent fats and 39- 
percent moisture, yet right here in Wash- 
ington today they are allowing cottage 
cheese, which has 72 percent moisture 
and 4 or 5 percent fat, to be sold for 29 
cents. The O. P. A. ceiling on American 
cheese is supposed to be 36 cents. That 
just does not make sense, and it is going 
to wreck the industry, not only the 
American cheese but also the Italian 
cheese and the Swiss cheese and all the 
It is all unnecessary. 
It is all happening just because there 
does not seem to be enough people to 
have enough interest to take enough time 
to find out what the problems are in 
connection with that. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF, Will my colleague 
yield? 

_Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr, SAUTHOFF. Let me point out 
that among the fine grades of cheese 
made in my district, and perhaps some 
in your district, is the famous Wisconsin 
blue, which is the same as Roquefort. 
Their price at the factory is limited to 
39 cents. My wife bought some in a store 
the other day. She could not get our 
type and was told to take another type 
by the grocer. It was Argentine blue 
and sold at $1.25 a pound. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

OUR LEGISLATIVE APPROACH TO SOIL FERTILITY 
AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


There are five routes through which 
Federal funds have been and are being 
appropriated for the improvements and 
conservation of our soil. 

First. Three appropriations to the land- 
grant colleges and experiment stations. 
This appropriation has been in existence 
for over 50 years and valuable soil in- 
formation has resulted from these stud- 


des and experiments during this time. 


Second. For over 25 years the Exten- 
sion Service has devoted considerable 
time and effort in its attempt to carry 
the messages discovered by the experi- 
ment stations to the farms of the vari- 
ous States. 
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Third. We have had the soil-conserva- 
tion and fertility program of the Farm 
Security Administration which has been 
largely conducted through the lower in- 
come farm groups. 

Fourth. We have the soil programs of 
the A. A. A. This is the only agency up 
to this time wherein large appropriations 
were provided for their soil work. Their 
work has included not only the soil fer- 
tility problems in the distribution of lime 
and mineral fertilizers but also the prob- 
lem of improving the physical condition 
of the soil. The A. A. A. has distributed 
a total of 63,000,000 tons of lime, 85,000 
tons of muriate of potash, and over 4,- 
000,000 tons of phosphate up to January 
1, 1943. The A. A. A. program has grad- 
ually increased its soil work and in 1942 
a total of $167,000,000 was spent for soil 
fertility alone. In addition to the soil- 
fertility program the A. A. A. in 1942 car- 
ried on a program of strip cropping, tree 
planting, grass and legume seeding, cover 
crop plans, contour listing pasture or 
range land, and other soil-conserving 
practices. 

Fifth, We have the Soil Conservation 
Service. This Service is largely one of 
personnel] wherein the agency cooperates 
with the agricultural colleges and States 
in the establishment of soil districts in 
many States. The State of Wisconsin 
has ccoperated with this Service. The 
projects include strip farming, preven- 
tion of soil erosion, and other soil-con- 
servation practices. 

It appears that some three million of 
the requested appropriation for 1944 was 
to be allocated to drainage projects, but 
that this money was not provided for in 
the 1944 agricultural bill now under con- 
sideration, 

The following official information from 
the Soil Conservation Service shows the 
personnel in the United States, in Wis- 
consin, and in the Seventh Wisconsin 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL-CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Number of employees in the entire Service as 
of Jan. 1, 1944 
Departmental (Washington, P. C.): 


ü TTW 291 
E e eee 1 

W. A. E. (while actually em- 
ple) cence nnn ans 12 
Total departmental m- =-=- -- 295 
ES 7 

Field (other than Washington, D. C.): 
—: ERA came 6, 443 
J E E 125 

W. A. E. (while actually em- 
F 12, 489 
Without compensation 285 
Ott eee e 
— 


1 Temporary or seasonal aids employed to 
assist farmers in speeding up the application 
of the conservation plans prepared by the 
technicians. 

3 Primarily college or experiment-station 
officials listed as collaborators, but not on our 
pay roll. 

The above figures do not include employees 
on military furlough. 
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Outside continental United States: 


Puerto Rico 2 43 
Virgin Islands. 3 
Total outside continental 
United States 46 
Total (entire Service—permanent and 
temporary) nmm 9, 483 
Pemporar yr 2. 597 
Total permanent employees 6,906 
Number of employees in State of Wis- 
consin: 
Btate. OMce nee Ko = Seno -5 10 
Research (cooperating with State 
experiment stations) 18 
Nursery, p 1 
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Number of employees in State of Wis- 


consin—Continued, 
Field omnes „% — 129 
Total employees, State of Wis- 
TTT 158 


Number of employees in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin 
County and location: 
Adams, Friendship 
Marathon, Stratford 2 
Marathon, Wausau—— 6 
Waushara, Wautoma 5 
Wood, Wisconsin Rapids 2 


Total (Seventh Congressional 
Dale! 17 


The following table shows the alloca- 
tion of funds es a whole for the United 
States: 


Funds expended by the Soil Conservation Service by program during the fiscal year 1943 


Regular funds, the Department of Agriculture 5 Act: 
(Public 46, 74th Cong.) 819, 687,021 | $3, 13 


Soil Conservation Service regular program 
Land utilization and retirement of submarginal land 
Cooperative farm forestry ___- — 
Development of water facilities 
Miscellaneous allotments and working fun 
” Emergency Relief 
Public Works Administration. 
Funds advanced from the W 


expenses of Latin-American train 


Expenses in connection with the li 
ation Corps camps assigned to the 


of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Funds advanced from the Public Roads Administration for water run-offs 
and infiltration studies on roadside strips 
Funds advanced from the State Department for salary of technician as- 
ern E TS E N e 
Special and technical investigations, international joint commission, 
United States and Great Britain, funds advanced from the State Depart- 
TN onde somtoe tia eases ae ahenshanneshwaanaieanahie 


idation of the Civilian Conserv- 
oil Conservation Serviee 
felective Service System funds allotted to the Soil Conservation Service 
in connection with camps for conscientious objectors assigned 


ewe ewe — — 


724 | $22,817, 745 
439 


There are two conclusions in connec- 
tion with this soil problem that appear 
to be of merit. The first one is that 
many people familiar with the soil prob- 
lems for 50 years feei that there should 
be a coordination of programs; and, sec- 
ond, that if this coordination was put 
into operation a large saving in expendi- 
ture of public funds could be attained. 
This economy angle will evidently be- 
come of more importance. 

Since Prof. C. J. Chapman and Soils 
and Men estimate that we are losing 
twice as much phosphate as is being ap- 
plied, and losing nine times as much pot- 
ash as is being applied, it is apparent that 
considerable educational work must still 
be done. In addition, the physical soil 
problem, including humus improvement 
and erosion control, demands our con- 
stant attention and consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as this side is concerned we have no 
other speakers. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. OUTLAND]. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago our colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ANDERSON], gave us a very 
clear picture of what this bill was going 
to do to the guayule project in the State 


of California, and elsewhere. He gave 
us a good picture of the background of 
that project and of its present status. 
He told about its endorsement by the 
various departments of Government and 
he read portions of a report published in 
1930 by the man who is now Commander 
in Chief of the American armed forces in 
Europe, urging, back in that year, that 
we establish a guayule project in this 
country in order to build up a reserve 
rubber supply. It seems to me that we 
are being very short-sighted now in 
making such an abrupt curtailment of 
the program. 

There are several reasons why I am 
disposed to say this. In the first place 
we have a very large investment, over 
$30,000,000 in the guayule project, and 
the work which it is now taking place 
not the amount of rubber produced to 
date, seems to be the criterion upon 
which we should make our judgment. 
We should protect our investment. All 
types of experimental work are now be- 
ing carried on at the guayule station at 
Salinas, Calif.; experiments as to the 
type of soil which can best produce the 
shrub; experiments as to the type of 
weather conditions under which the 
plant can best be grown. The type of 
planting, that is, whether by direct 
planting or by transplanting of the 
shrub, is another point that has not yet 
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been established. The improvement of 
the type of shrub is still another phase 
of the experimental work that is being 
carried on. The method of extracting 
the latex from the shrub itself is another 
important phase of the experimental 
program. The type of cultivation; the 
type of spacing; the type of harvesting 
of the plant—all those things are im- 
portant phases of guayule production 
that we need to know in case we have to 
have this source as a possible insurance 
ir the future for an adequate rubber 
supply. However, I should not list 
simply the experimental work as a rea- 
son for justifying a continuance of the 
project. The Office of Rubber Director 
has said that we need every single pound 
of rubber we can get in this emergency, 
and if we liquidate the project, as called 
for in this particular bill, we are going 
to be plowing under, in effect; some 30,- 
000 tons of rubber supply, every single 
pound of which we would be needing in 
the country at the present time. 

Finally I should say it is short-sighted 
to curtail the project as we are doing, 
because this House has recently author- 
ized a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture to make a complete in- 
vestigation into the entire guayule prob- 
lem to find the facts and to bring back 
a report to this Congress and tell us 
whether or not such a project is justi- 
fied. This committee, under the very 
able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] is planning a 
trip to the west coast in the near future 
to make a thorough investigation into 
every phase of our guayule program, 
Hearings by this subcommittee have al- 
ready started here in Washington. Cer- 
tainly it would seem to me to be a wise 
course to wait until this subcommittee 
has had the opportunity to make its in- 
vestigation and give its report to this 
House before taking such drastic and 
final action as is contemplated in this 
bill. I am confident that the findings 
of such a subcommittee would give us a 
much more rational basis for intelligent 
action than anything that has yet been 
presented to us, 

It seems to me it would be much better, 
in view of our present rubber needs and 
as possible insurance for the future, if 
we would liquidate the program on the 
7-year basis advocated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rather than by cur- 
tailing it as sharply as would be done 
under this bill. Such a gradual program 
would permit several additional years of 
essential experimental work, would give 
us thousands of tons of badly needed 
natural rubber, and would be the most 
efficient and most economical way of 
disposing of our Government investment 
in this project. I join my colleague from 
California in hoping that when the bill 
reaches the other body a substantial ap- 
propriation for continuing the guayule 
project will be reinserted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as there are no further requests for 
time, I ask that the Clerk read the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary sal- 
aries and expenses of the Office of Adminis- 
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trator, and personal services in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, $136,656. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, my remarks are not di- 
rected to any particular section of the 
bill but certainly are important to any 
consideration of the agricultural pro- 
gram, although it relates more definitely 
to the operations of the War Manpower 
Commission. If men who should be in 
the armed forces or on our farms are 
kept in factories and not fully employed 
we certainly are not contributing the ut- 
most to either the actual fighting effort 
or the food program. 

From time to time recently I have 
called the attention of the House to the 
operations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, particularly in the Hartford, 
Conn., area with which I am mosi fa- 
miliar. I have charged that the regula- 
tions of the War Manpower Commission 
are hampering the war-production pro- 
gram instead of helping it; that their 
regulations are hampering the Govern- 
ment's food-raising program. I believe 
there is absolutely no justification for 
continuing the central Connecticut area 
in the so-called group 1 labor-shortage 
classification. I have received the reply 
I expected. The director of war man- 
power, Mr. William J. Fitzgerald, charges 
that information I put in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and turned over to the ap- 
propriate committees of the House is not 
helping the war effort a “damned bit,” 
and he calls it “poison propaganda.” 
Further he states: “Brrn MILLER has 
made false statements.” I have abso- 
lute proof in writing to back up every 
statement made by me. Use of the short, 
ugly word is no answer to a difficult 
problem. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
why it is that a man who has had the 
reputation of being a “regular fellow” so 
quickly acquires the attitude of the typi- 
cal bureaucrat when clothed with an as- 
sumed authority over the lives of his 
fellow citizens. The Connecticut State 
director of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is a former Member of this House. 
While serving as a Member here he 
showed due regard for the complaints 
he received from his constituents; but 
now it is “poison propaganda” when I 
turn over to an appropriate congres- 
sional committee information coming 
to me from responsible citizens, some of 
whom are manufacturers, some of whom 
are representatives of organized labor, 
and some of whom are farmers. 

A few weeks ago the mayor of the 
city of Hartford appointed a committce 
known as the war manpower committee, 
the chairman being Mr. Francis S. Mur- 
phy, business manager of the Hartford 
Times. The mayor’s committee has re- 
cently completed a study of the man- 
power needs of that area. For the in- 
formation of the House, I desire to quote 
briefly from the replies to a survey made 
by that committee. I present this infor- 
mation to the House at this time for the 
reason that I am informed this morn- 
ing that the President is requesting addi- 
tionel funds for the War Manpower 
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Commission. I now quote from the re- 
plies to the mayor’s committee: 


The heads of local industries accompanied 
their answers to Mr. Murphy’s inquiry into 
the labor situation with words of praise and 
hope that the committee would be able to 
lift the critical labor-shortage designation, 
which has hampered war production instead 
of helping it, according to some claims, 

General Manager Earl H. Hodge, of the 
Champlin Box Co., wrote: “Congratulations 
on your excellent approach to the very diffi- 
cult manpower problem with which we have 
all been faced for the past few months. We 
believe that you are on the right track, and 
we are very happy to cooperate.” 

“It is our conviction that Hartford never 
should have been included in the critical 
area,” wrote O. J. Grandahl, of the Grandahl 
Tool & Machine Co, 

Mr. Murphy also reported a different pic- 
ture at Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Co., where the company indicated its 
working force may be decreased by about 
2,000 by May 1 of this year. 


Still it is a “critical labor area,” and 
still the farmers in that area do not know 
where they are going to get help to plant 
this year’s crops. 


The replies from other large plants showed 
Niles-Bement-Pond and Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher as needing no additional workers, while 
Royal Typewriter Co. officials said they desired 
to hire 150 more workers if permitted by 
present ceiling regulations, 


And 150 employees is just a drop in the 
bucket to a firm of that size: 


From the replies received from a majority 
of the 57 firms queried, Mr. Murphy was able 
to present the following picture of the labor 
situation in Hartford to the committee: 

(In every case, the companies were asked 
to anticipate not only the number of extra 
workers needed by May 1, 1944, but the num- 
ber of separations, military or otherwise). 

M. H. Rhodes, Inc., military separations, 
16; other, 3; total labor needed, 23, or in- 
crease of 4. 

The Wiremold Co., military, 8; other, 8, 
tctal labor need, 10; decrease of 6 which the 
company expects to offset by additional part- 
time workers. 

O. H. Dresser & Son, Inc., military, 2; 
other, 2; total labor need, 4; total unchanged. 

Bush Manufacturing Co., no change. 

Allen Manufacturing Co., military, 25; 
other, 40; need, 65; total unchanged. 

Hartford Steel Ball Co., military, 3; other, 
12; need, 26; increase of 11. 

Maxim Silencer Co., military, 23; other, 15; 
need, 45; increase of 7. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER 

Royal Typewriter Co., military, 10; other, 
5C; need, 210; increase of 150 desired by com- 
pany if permitted under present ceiling. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., 
military, 667; other, 1,358; need, 50, or de- 
crease of 1,973. 

Taylor & Fenn Co., military, 3; other, 0; 
need, 10; increase of 7. 

Fenn Manufacturing Co., military, 5; other, 
20; need, 45; increase of 20. 

Hartford Gas Co., military, 4; other, 0; 
need, 4; no change. 

United Tool & Die Co., military, 29; other, 
8, need, 37; no change. 

Grandahl Tool & Machine Co. expects to 
need 5 additional full-time workers and 6 
part time with a net drop of 10 in its 
working force. 

Southern New England Telephone Co., mil- 
itary separations, 12; other, 0; need 12, no 
change. 

Hartford Electric Light Co. anticipates de- 
crease of 16 workers during period, 

Gray Manufacturing Co., military, 3; other, 
15; need, 30; gain of 12. 
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M. S. Little Manufacturing Co., military, 2; 
other, 5; need, 5; decrease of 24 indicated 
due to other lay-offs. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., military, 
other, 200; need, 300; no change. 

Matson Mills, Inc., reports it is running 
40 workers short and expects to lose 5 due to 
the draft. 

Billings & Spencer, military, 12; other, 
70; need, 114; gain of 32. 

Whitney Chain & Manufacturing Co., mili- 
tary, 10; other, 75; need, 100; gain of 15. 

Cushman Chuck Co., military, 52; other, 
23; need, 75; no change. 

Union Drawn Steel, military, 2; other, 20; 
need, 41; gain of 19. 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., mili- 
tary, 6; other, 74; need, 96. The company 
explained it will need to replace 60 separa- 
tions by May 1. 

Kolodney & Myers, Inc., military, 0; other, 
40; need, 86; gain of 46. 

Fuller Brush Co., military, 20; other, 30; 
need, 67; increase of 17. 

Henry & Wright Manufacturing Co., mili- 
tary, 6; other, 10; need, 23; increase of 7. 


HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW 


Hartford Machine Screw Co., military, 22; 
other, 100; need, 204; gain of 82. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co., military, 5; 
other, 2; need, 0; decrease of 7. 

Champlin Box Co., military, 3; other, 20: 
need, 23; no change, 

Capewell Manufacturing Co., military, 4; 
other, 6; need, 31; gain of 21. e 

Connecticut Foundry Co., military, 0; other, 
6; need, 15; gain of 9. 

The Collins Co., military, 20; other, 3; need, 
31: gain of 8. 

Merrow Machine Co., military, 4; other, 2; 
need, 16; gain of 10. 

Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., military, 15; 
other, 56; need, 0. Company anticipates drop 
of 240 in working force, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang’s dis- 
ease: For the control and eradication of the 
diseases of tuberculosis and paratubercu- 
losis of animals, avian tuberculosis, and 
Bang's disease of cattle, $5,240,355, together 
with not to exceed $343,959 of the unobli- 
gated balance of the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1944: Provided, That in carrying 
out the purpose of this appropriation, if in 
the opinion of the Secretary it shall be nec- 
essary to condemn and destroy tuberculous 
or paratuberculous cattle, or cattle reacting 
to the test for Bang’s disease, and if such 
animals have been destroyed, condemned, or 
die after condemnation, he may, in his dis- 
cretion, and in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, expend 
in the city of Washington or elsewhere such 
sums as he shall determine to be necessary 
for the payment of indemnities to owners of 
such animals but, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, no part of the money hereby appro- 
priated shall be used in compensating own- 
ers of such cattle except in cooperation with 
and supplementary to payments to be made 
by State, Territory, county, or municipality 
where condemnation of such cattle shall take 
place, nor shall any payment be made here- 
under as compensation for or on account of 
any such animal if at the time of inspec- 
tion or test, or at the time of condemnation 
thereof, it shall belong to or be upon the 
premises of any person, firm, or corporation 
to which it has been sold, shipped, or de- 
livered for the purpose of being slaughtered: 
Provided further, That out of the money 
hereby appropriated no payment as compen- 
sation for any cattle condemned for slaugh- 
ter shall exceed one-third of the difference 
between the appraised value of such Cate 
tle and the value of the salvage thereof; 
that no payment hereunder shall exceed 
the amount paid or to be paid by the State, 


100; 
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Territory, county, and municipality where 
the animal shall be condemned; and that in 
no case shall any payment hereunder be 
more than $25 for any grade animal or more 
than $50 for any purebred animal. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DRKSEN: On 
page 22, line 10, strike out 85,240,355“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,433,232.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I understand the gen- 
tleman has several amendments con- 
nected with the same subject matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. TARVER. I wonder if he would 
not be willing to submit them all at this 
time and have them voted on en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to ask that 
they might all be considered together 
inasmuch as they relate to the same sub- 
ject matter and in the aggregate pro- 
vide an increase of $996,000 in different 
items under animal husbandry, the 
money to be used for the reclassification 
of veterinarians so that more veterinar- 
ians can be induced to enter the Service. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my other amendments to this 
item may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent 
that his amendments to this item may 
be considered en bloc, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 22, strike out “$114,288” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$115,440.” 

Page 24, line 8, strike out “$951,253” and 
insert in Heu thereof “$1,003,160.” 

Page 24, line 13, strike out “$8,616,759” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$9,359,124.” 

Page 24, line 20, strike out “$272,115” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$279,228.” 

Page 25, line 22, strike out “$37,007” and 
insert “$38,444.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 30 minutes, the last 
10 minutes to be reserved for use of the 
committee, + 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter is not very involved. When the 
committee print came to the subcommit- 
tee, the Bureau of the Budget by includ- 
ing $596,000 for this purpose virtually 
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recommended that that money be appro- 
priated to take care of the reclassifica- 
tion of veterinarians who are a large pro- 
fessional group in the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the most underpaid pro- 
fessional group probably in the entire 
Government, I submitted these amend- 
ments to the full committee, but I must 
confess that my feeble powers of persua- 
sion were not equal to the task and the 
full committee therefore rejected the 
proposal. It does, however, in my opin- 
ion, merit consideration. There is in- 
volved here something more than reclas- 
sification for pay increases. 

Mr. Chairman, this money would be 
used to increase the pay of virtually 
2,472 veterinarians and lay inspectors 
whose business it is to carry on meat in- 
spection, and the inspection of tubercular 
cattle, inspection for Bang’s disease, 
check up on serums, hog cholera, and 
similar functions. It involves, therefore, 
the health of the livestock population of 
the country and particularly at a time 
when we are standing on the threshold 
of probably the greatest slaughter of beef 
animals in the history of our country. 
The Department needs these inspectors 
and it needs more than it has at the 
present time. 

I am informed that from February to 
December 1943 more than 288 veterinar- 
ians, inspectors, and lay assistants have 
left the Service and the reason they left 
the Service was that the remuneration for 
the amount of education that you have 
to have in order to carry on this kind of 
work is wholly inadequate and is dispro- 
portionate to the wages and salaries that 
are being paid to people in other lines of 
endeavor. There are 591 of these folks 
who have a P-1 rating today under our 
Classification Act. Three hundred and 
fifty-six of them have served for 5 years 
or more and 65 have served for 10 years 
or more. There, I think, you have some 
testimony as to the fidelity of their serv- 
ice at a time when they could make in- 
finitely more money outside the Govern- 
ment, 

There are 294 of them with a P-2 
classification, 237 having served for more 
than 10 years, 165 for more than 20 years, 
and 26 for more than 30 years. 

The difficulty is that the salaries that 
they receive are disproportionately so 
small that there is no incentive for peo- 
ple to come into this line of endeavor 
today. The State veterinarian of the 
State of Illinois called me the other day. 
I think we have 81 in the State service 
and about 17 Federal inspectors out 
there. He said, “This thing is absolutely 
imperative because there is no induce- 
ment for young men who come out of a 
veterinarian course that takes 5 years 
to go into the Government service when 
he can do infinitely better elsewhere.” 

The Department is asking for it; the 
Bureau of the Budget said it was all 
right and recommended the funds; the 
livestock people of the country have been 
here in Washington representing the 
cause not only to Members of the Con- 
gress but to the Department officials as 
well; so they are insisting that this be 
done to, in part at least, alleviate a con- 
dition under which they cannot get 
enough inspectors and veterinarians to 
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come into the Service. In view of the 
slaughter that will take place very soon, 
the necessity for careful inspection of 
our livestock, the fact that there is in- 
volved here the health of the civilian 
population and the soldiers, I think dic- 
tates the adoption of this amendment. 

It will be argued, no doubt, that this 
will set a precedent for other classi- 
fications in the Government, but I do 
not believe so. There is something more 
involved here than the question of a 
precedent and the question of whether 
or not other groups in the governmental 
service will come here to ask for $200 or 
$300 or $400 a year. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The particular serv- 
ice rendered by the members of this pro- 
fession is preceded by a long course of 
study. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. JENNINGS, Just the same as for 
aman to qualify himself to practice med- 
icine or to practice dentistry? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. They must know ani- 
mal husbandry and be able to stop the 
spread of contagious disease which oth- 
erwise would destroy millions of our live- 
stock, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Husbandry contacted the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The Commission has 
given an examination for the grade of 
junior veterinarian. There were 53 on 
the register. They contacted 47 of the 
53 and they did not get a single one to 
come into the service because the answer 
was, “Why go into the Federal service 
for meat inspection and quarantine? We 
can do infinitely better elsewhere.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is not only a ques- 
tion of keeping what we have but of get- 
ting additional inspectors that are so 
sorely needed for livestock and quaran- 
tine inspection today. They have even 
persuaded the Civil Service Commission 
to change the age limit and to change 
some of the qualifications in order to 
make it easier, but notwithstanding the 
very frantic, desperate efforts that have 
been made, the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry is still in difficulty. I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that evidently they sold 
the Bureau of the Budget on the idea, 
because the Bureau of the Budget pro- 
poses that the money be provided in this 
bill. The livestock people are interested 
through their associations and otherwise. 
I think this has merit from the stand- 
point of health, from the standpoint of 
sanitation, from the standpoint of ade- 
quate inspection of that vast amount of 
beef and hogs that are going to be 
slaughtered within the next 60 or 90 days. 

Mr. Chairman, one other thing. There 
are 3,300 plants in the country today that 
are nonfederally inspected. Of that 
number about 300 have applied for and 
will have Federal inspection. That 
simply enlarges the job. If you are going 
to mandate these people to come in for 
inspection, you have got to have the in- 
spectors, The question is, Where are you 
going to get them? The money repre- 
sented in these amendments is a step in 
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that direction and has the approval of 
the Budget Bureau and of all the live- 
stock people. 

Mr. GRANGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for making his fight for 
this worthy cause. Is it not a fact also 
that even in peacetimes, because of 
salary differential, there has been a 
shortage of veterinarians throughout the 
country? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may observe that we 
had the same condition in 1928 and Con- 
gress then provided $200,000 in order 
that they might get an additional $200 
a year. So there is some precedent for 
this kind of action. 

Mr. GRANGER. In view of the fur- 
ther fact of the tremendous necessity we 
have for this at the present time, as the 
gentleman has indicated, even if it set 
a precedent it would be justified from the 
standpoint of health alone? 


Mr. DIRKSEN, That is right. That 
is the important question. 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Illi- 
nois on so ably presenting the case for 
the veterinarians, and also the gentle- 


man from Tennessee [ Mr. JENNINGS] who 


brought out the fact that they are a 


skilled technical group. I have received 


many communications from individuals 
and o-ganizations in my State and from 
the State livestock and State wool asso- 
ciations that if we do not give these peo- 
ple this added money, we are going to 
pay for it in the way of a tremendous 
loss so far as our food program is con- 
cerned. We cannot afford to do that at 
this or at any other time. I strongly 
urge the adoption of this amendment not 
only because it is necessary but because 
it will give justice to an extremely worthy 
group, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. So, 
there is involved here the health of the 
people and those in the armed services. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK, Will the gentleman 
state what the present salary range is 
and how much he intends to increase 
it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One grade, for in- 
stance, will start in at $2,000. Some 
grades, I think, start in at $1,620. As I 
recall, this would give them about $400. 
I believe the House is sufficiently familiar 
with my own efforts to bring about econ- 
omy in Government to appreciate that I 
would not sponsor a proposal to spend 
this sum of public funds unless there was 
ample, sound, and convincing reasons 
for it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr, 
HILL] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say that out in Fort Collins, 
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Colo., we have one of the finest veteri- 
nary departments of any school in the 
entire world, and our boys have found 
employment in practically every nation 
under the sun. They are doing a won- 
derfully fine piece of work. That is im- 
portant, 

When a boy out of college, with 5 
years’ work, can go into practice and 
earn twice as much as these experts in 
the Department—if you do not raise 
these salaries—there is not much incli- 
nation on the part of these fine experts 
down here in the Department to stay on 
with the Federal Government. That is 
an important point in this discussion. 
If we are to keep these experts in the 
Department of Agriculture, not only in 
veterinarian work but in other lines of 
activity, we have got to provide a pay 
schedule that will keep these men inter- 
ested in their work and in the advance- 
ment and improvement of their line of 
endeavor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS. I am in sympathy with 
the amendment, but there is a problem 
that arises in connection with it about 
which I am disturbed, and perhaps the 


-gentleman can throw some light on it. 


Our Nebraska delegation discussed it 
this morning at their weekly meeting. 
It is this: There are practically no 
veterinarians left in the country to take 
care of the farmers’ needs. In the case 
of one veterinarian it was brought out 
that he is covering five counties, vacci- 
nating hogs and cattle and caring for 


the sick livestock and everything else. 


Will the adoption of this amendment 
make it more acute for the farmers or 
the stock raisers? I hesitate to raise 
the question because I am in sympathy 
with the amendment, 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska that I cannot see how this 
would affect the ordinary practice of 
veterinary students who are just coming 
into the field. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it take those 
veterinarians away from the farmer if 
they go to the Government? 

Mr. HILL. This would affect only 
those now in the service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment does 
not give a raise to those who come in at 
this time? 

Mr. HILL. I am not positive of that. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. One reason we are short 
of veterinarians, as is indicated by the 
Nebraska experience, is due to the fact 
that this differential working against 
your veterinarians has existed for a long 
while. They, historically; have received 
subpar pay, particularly in the fields of 
State and Federal employment. It has 
not been an attractive profession to get 
into. I know at one time the secretary of 
our State department of highways was 
getting more than the man who headed 
our State veterinary department. That 
has existed for a long while. The case is 
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cited of a man who went to work for the 
Government in 1919 in veterinary work 
at $2,000, who today, after 24 years, is 
getting only $2,400. Probably the De- 
partment itself has not rewarded their 
own men properly. 

Mr. HILL, I will say to the gentleman 
from Washington that the idea of this 
increase is to assist in keeping the men 
who are already in the Federal service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. As far 
as the veterinarians employed out of the 
Federal Government service are con- 
cerned, they are making a pretty fair 
living, because they are not regulated by 
the wage scale in the service. If we do 
not do something to help these people in 
the service, they are going out in private 


practice, and where will we be? 


Mr. HILL. The very question that our 


friend from Nebraska asked shows that 


when veterinarians are serving as high 
as five counties, it simply means that 
their income is three to five times more 
than men with years of experience in the 
Department of Agriculture are receiving 
at this time for their work. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 


from Illinois. 


Mr. DIRKSEN, There has been the 
customary number of graduates from 
veterinary schools and the deans of those 
schools have been contacted, but there 
is no incentive for them to get into Gov- 


_ ernment service. This would be helpful 


all the way around. 

Mr. HILL. I might add when a man 
enters this service he enters a technical 
service that requires years of training to 
become expert in this line of endeavor. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr, JENNINGS, I think our friends 
need not be apprehensive that it will 
take veterinarians out of private prac- 
tice for the reason people now know what 
good they are doing, and they are mak- 
ing good money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
O'HARA] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I am 


very heartily in favor of the amend- 
ments which have been offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], and I am sorry that per- 
haps some of the Members were not 
here when the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. GILLIE] spoke upon 
the importance of this work which is 
done by the various meat-inspection and 
food-inspection departments, I think it 
has been an unhappy situation that we 
have faced in the picture today, the need 
of reclassification of the salaried lay- 
inspectors, and it is indeed intriguing to 
find a group of Republicans in here 
fighting to increase governmental sal- 
aries, which but emphasizes the need of 
these amendments, 


— 
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I have had a great many wires, tele- 
grams, and letters from people in my 
State. We have very large stockyards 
and packing industries at South St. Paul. 

These men in this work, some of 
them having been lay inspectors for as 
long as 16 years, wire me that they are 
getting less than common laborers in 
the work which they are doing of that 


ype. 
I would like to say further that I have 
a communication from Dr. Boyd, the dis- 
tinguished head of the University of 
Minnesota, division of veterinary medi- 
cine, calling to my attention the im- 
portance of this work in a public-health 


way. 

These inspectors are either veteri- 
narians or they are lay inspectors with 
many, many years of experience. They 
do not get this experience in a few days 
or a few months, but it takes a course of 
years, and through professional train- 
ing. I think the great importance here 
is that we have to keep these inspectors. 
It is a matter of public health. Here we 
are preparing this tremendous amount 
of livestock which goes not only to the 
public but to our armed forces, and it 
must have the type of inspection of that 
product which is so necessary for our 
welfare. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It 
might be well to point out, too, that while 
the livestock population of the country is 
increasing, the veterinarians who are 
looking after all this livestock are in ef- 
fect decreasing in number, proportion- 
ately, and they cannot give enough at- 
tention to the needs of the people. 

Mr. O'HARA. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that in the 
course of the next 6 months we will prob- 
ably have the greatest amount of meat 
preparation that has ever taken place in 
the history of this country. If ever we 
have need of that skilled inspection we 
need it today, not a year from now, but 
we need it today, and I certainly hope 
that the several amendments of the 
gentleman from Illinois will be treated 
favorably by the Congress in passing 
upon this. 

Mr. GILLIE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. GILLIE. I would like to say that 
many are going to say that this is not 
an economy measure, but I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he does not think 
it is correct that if we are going to have 
a Bureau of Animal Husbandry at the 
highest point of efficiency, we are going 
to have to get the kind of men we need 
to handle it. 

Mr, O'HARA, I will say to the gentle- 
man that I do not believe in talking 
about economy when we are dealing with 
the health and safety of our armed 
forces or the public generally in this 
country. I do not think there is any 
wisdom in preaching economy and play- 
ei i possible serious disastrous re- 
sults. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon, 

Mr. ANGELL. I want to say to the 
gentleman I am heartily in accord with 
what he says: In my State, as the gen- 
tleman knows, we have a large amount 
of stock and it is absolutely necessary 
that we have trained, skilled men in a 
veterinary capacity, not only to inspect 
the stock but to be present when it is 
killed in order to protect the lives of our 
citizens. 

Mr. OHARA. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I have been talking about the 
inspection of food, but it includes the 
raising and production of the stock itself, 
and that also is of the greatest import- 
ance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Tarver] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. This is an item that 
raises the pay of one particular group of 
Federal employees? 

Mr. TARVER. That is correct. 

Mr. TABER. If we attempt in one bill 
to raise the pay of one group of employ- 
ees does it not naturally follow that we 
have to go all the way down the line and 
raise the pay of everybody else? 

Mr. TARVER. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question, I think I am justified 
in saying that the effect of the adoption 
of these amendments would be to bring 
about demands for increases in compen- 
sation for Federal employees quite gen- 
erally in all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There will also be repercus- 
sions in private industry, where employ- 
ees who have so far abided by the 
restrictions of the Little Steel formula 
would, if we set an example here of rais- 
ing Federal employees beyond the limita- 
tions provided in the formula, immedi- 
ately begin demands to be accorded the 
same kind of treatment in their employ- 
ment in private industry. I think this 
is one of the most dangerous amend- 
ments proposed to any appropriation bill 
within recent months. 

Mr. TABER Is it not a fact that these 
people have already received the same 
increase that other Federal employees 
have received under Public Law 49? 

Mr. TARVER. Twenty-one and six- 
tenths percent, under the Overtime Pay 
Act of 1943, amounting in the average 
to $452 per individual employee of these 
2,472 employees who are concerned, 

Mr. Chairman, I am always regretful 
when I find myself in disagreement with 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], for whose ability, 
for whose intellectual honesty, and for 
whose sincerity of purpose I have the 
highest regard; but I do not believe the 
gentleman from Illinois will be very deep- 
ly disappointed if the amendments of- 
fered by him ere not adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The subject matter is one which had 
the attention of the deficiency subcom- 
mittee and also the Subcommittee on 
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Agricultural Appropriations. The whole 
Committee on Appropriations also con- 
sidered the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and rejected them by a vote of 19 to 4, 
The opportunity for intelligent consid- 
eration of this subject matter on the part 
of these two subcommittees and on the 
part of the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions was much better than the oppor- 
tunity is today for the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole to consider 
them. I sincerely hope that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole will not reverse the 
judgment of the two subcommitiees in 
question and of the full Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I think all of us approach the consid- 
eration of this problem in the most sym- 
pathetic frame of mind as far as the re- 
classification of these field employees in 
the Bureau of Animai Industry is con- 
cerned, This is a problem which has been 
pending for more than 10 years and it 
is only at a time of acute national emer- 
gency that it is brought before the House 
of Representatives for consideration. 
The only effect of the approval of this 
reclassification plan is to bring about an 
increase above the average increase of 
$452 a year accorded by the Overtime 
Pay Act of 1943, for each of these 2,472 
employees, of $289. 

We had the legislative appropriation 
bill before the House the other day. 
When it came into the full Committee 
on Appropriations it contained a provi- 
sion appropriating $330,000 to increase 
the salaries of the law clerks of the Fed- 
eral district and circuit judges. The full 
Committee on Appropriations struck out 
that provision for substantially the same 
reasons that are being urged here today 
against the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois, that is, that we 
did not feel that at this time, regardless 
of the merits of the case, we could afford 
to enter upon the policy of increasing the 
annual compensation of any particular 
type of employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, realizing that if we do that there 
will be numerous other organizations of 
employees of the Federal Government 
who will come before the Congress and 
Ae upon the same type of considera- 

on. 

I was talking a few moments ago with 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rams- 
PECK], who is chairman of the Committee 
on the Civil Service, and he has given me 
permission to quote what he said to me, 
that is, that there are many types of 
positions in the Federal Government at 
this time for which available personnel 
cannot be secured but for which that 
personnel could be secured if increases 
in compensation should be granted. So 
let no one linger under the delusion that 
if we provide for this increase in com- 
pensation for the field employees of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry we have 
ended the question, because it would be 
only the beginning. We will have started 
a spiral the end of which it would be 
impossible to foresee. 

As I said a while ago in response to 
the question of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] there will also be re- 
percussions in private industry. You will 
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be going before the employees of private 
industry in this country, who are being 
held down by what is known as the Little 
Steel formula, and saying: “You must 
continue to observe the limitations of 
that formula, and not ask wage increases 
in excess of it, yet at the same time we 
have in the Federal Government granted 
an increase not only of 21.6 percent to all 
Federal employees but in addition we 
have within 1 year raised the salaries of 
other employees in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, 2,472 of them, by an additional 
average of $289 per employee.” 

So I think this is something you ought 
to consider very carefully and which I 
hope you will not do. 

The amount involved is more than 
$996,000 —$996,000 is the amount of these 
amendments. But we have provided in 
the bill the reappropriation of $343,000 
from funds heretofore appropriated for 
the eredication of tuberculosis and 
Bang's disease, which will not be used 
during this fiscal year unless this reclas- 
sification plan is put into effect. If it 
is put into effect, and it will be if you 
approve these amendments, that money 
will be used during the present fiscal 
year, it will not be available for reappro- 
priation, and we must add to the amounts 
in the bill not only the $996,000 plus but 
$343,000 in addition which will be neces- 
sary for that purpose, making a total of 
approximately $1,340,000, You may not 
be very much concerned with $1,340,000, 
but it is a considerable sum, 

Iam not very much in sympathy with 
the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced about these employees of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry quitting the 
service if their salaries are not increased. 
They had what is regarded as good jobs 
during the lean years when there were 
millions of men in this country who did 
not have any employment. When war 
conditions come about their services are 
absolutely essential to the Government’s 
program since they are engaged in this 
work of meat inspection; yet men come 
and say in their behalf—they have not 
said it, but men have said it in their be- 
half—that if they do not get this raise 
in salaries they are going to quit this 
important service of the Government and 
go into a service where they are able to 
earn more money. Farm employees in 
my part of the country cannot leave the 
farm and go to work in war industries 
where they can make from three to four 
times what they used to make, unless 
they get a certificate of availability from 
the United States Employment Service. 

But now we are told that these men 
who get as high as $3,200 a year will quit 
the service of the Government and go 
into something where they can get bet- 
ter compensation unless we raise their 
salaries. Now, I do not believe that 
those who advance those arguments cor- 
rectly represent the viewpoints of those 
men. I think those employees of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are just as 
patrictic as anybody else, and I do not 
believe that when our boys who are fight- 
ing and dying on the battlefields all over 
the world and on the seven seas for $50 
@ month in the great majority of cases, 
these men who are engaged in this im- 
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portant work behind the lines are going 
to say, “We are going to strike on the 
job and we are going to seek other em- 
ployment unless you give us an increase 
beyond what we are now receiving, not- 
withstanding we have had a 21.6 percent 
increase within the last 12 months.” 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. GILLIE. The gentleman spoke 
about this 21.6 percent increase of all 
the Government employees. What 


about this, here in P-3, P-4, and P-5, for . 


instance, the attorneys in the Office of 
Price Administration who are in grade 
P-4 and P-5 are raised in a range of 
$3,200 to $4,600 in less than a period of 
3 years? 

Mr. TARVER. We are not dealing 
with the Office of Price Administration 
and I cannot answer the gentleman’s 
question in regard to the salaries of that 
Office. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, in 1923 
Congress held out to all of its profes- 
sional and subprofessional civilian em- 
ployees the prospect that all of them 
would receive equal pay for equal work 
and outlined the principles to be fol- 
lowed first by the Director of the Budget 
and later by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the classification of positions by 
grades with pay for the different grades 
varying in accord with the skill required 
and the responsibilities attached to each 
position. Reclassification requires in- 
vestigation and progress has been slow, 
particularly with the reclassification of 
positions in the older organizations, but 
in 1943 investigations of the field services 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the Meat Inspection Division, now a part 
of the Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration, were completed and a 
reclassification of the positions filled by 
the veterinarians and the lay assistants 
in these services was established by the 
Civil Service Commission. This reclas- 
sification, set up by the agency, directed 
by Congress to make it, provides for in- 
creased pay of 977 veterinarians and 
2,165 lay assistants, 

To put this classification into effect, 
increased appropriations amounting in 
all to about $750,000, including $152,301 
war overtime pay, are included in the 
estimate submitted by the War Food 
Administration for the fiscal year 1945. 

The request for these increased appro- 
priations comes to Congress with the 
approval of the War Food Administra- 
tion and the Director of the Budget after 
a full and complete investigation and 
study, and the question is now squarely 
presented to Congress whether to ap- 
prove this request or, by disapproving it, 
to deny to the veterinarians and their lay 
assistants the benefits of the assurance 
offered to them by Congress in the Fed- 
eral Classification Act that the positions 
held by them would be reclassified so as 
to provide equal pay for equal work. 

The survey conducted preliminary to 
the proposed reclassification shows un- 
mistakably that the veterinarians in the 
field services are now and for several 
years have been grossly underpaid. The 
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total number of these professional em- 
ployees at the beginning of the year was 
1.579. Of this total 299 have been in 
grade No. 1—$2,000 to $2,600—from 5 to 
10 years; 82 have been in the same grade 
from 3 to 5 years, and 150 have been in 
that grade up to 3 years. In grade No, 
2—$2,600 to $3,200—74 doctors have been 
employed from 20 to 30 years and 65 have 
been employed from 15 to 20 years. Of 
the total number of veterinarians now 
employed, 6.5 percent are in grade No. 
3—$3,200 to $3,800; 1.5 percent are in 
grade No. 4—$3,800 to $4,600; and 2 per- 
cent are in grades Nos. 5 to 8—$4,600 
to $9,000. The salary steps within the 
present grades are limited to $100 each, 
and the full year changes in basic sal- 
aries of the doctors as reclassified amount 
to $367,000. Out of a total of 2,472 lay 
assistants, 95 have been in grade No. 4— 
$1,620—from 5 to 10 years and 950 have 
been in that grade up to 3 years; 46 have 
been in grade No. 5—$1,800—from 5 to 
10 years with 96 in the same grade up to 
3 years; 148 have been in grade No. 6— 
$2,000—from 10 to 15 years, with 111 in 
that grade up to 3 years, and 266 in this 
same grade from 15 to 20 years; 46 have 
been in grade No. 8—$2,600—up to 3 
years. The full year changes in basic 
salaries for lay assistants as reclassified 
amounts to $477,520. 

On comparing veterinarians with other 
professional groups in the Department, 
it appears that veterinarians in the field 
services are poorly paid. 

The percentages of professional groups 
in the Department by grades are: 


All other 
professional 


Doctors of 
veterinary 
medicine 


Grado 


Notwithstanding the slow rate of pro- 
motion and the preponderance of these 
professional employees in the lower 
grades, a high rate of efficiency has been 
maintained both by the B. A. I. and the 
Meat Inspection Service. Veterinarians 
are a highly skilled group and they are 
devoting their skill wholeheartedly to the 
fulfillment of the war-food program. 
Their contribution is of first importance 
to the meat supply. Now that the re- 
classification has been worked out by the 
Civil Service Commission, I urge, as a 
matter of fairness and good faith, that 
Congress should now appropriate the re- 
quested funds to provide compensation 
for the field services of the B. A. I. and 
the Meat Inspection Service and thus 
give effect to the policy declared by Con- 
gress in the Classification Act. Other- 
wise, as to them, the reclassification by 
the agency authorized to prepare it be- 
comes merely an idle gesture and the 
Classification Act becomes a nullity. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois is an important one, and I 
trust that it will pass and return the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to the high 
position it has held down through the 
years. 
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In my request to extend my remarks 
I include therein some “pertinent facts” 
signed by several livestock associations: 


RECLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES OF THE Bu- 
REAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY AND OF THE MEAT 
Inspection SERvIce OF THE OFFICE OF Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUDGET FOR 
1944-45 

PERTINENT FACTS 


1. The persons affected by these recom- 
mendations have been underpaid for many 
years. At present they are the lowest-paid 
large professional group in the Department 
of Agriculture. The requests will not give 
them a preferred position in the Department. 
It will only place them on an equal status 
with others in the Department. Without the 
reclassification, there is great danger that the 
meat-inspection service and disease control 
will break down. The deterioration of the 
animal disease-control service cannot be 
looked upon with complacency by the live- 
stock interests of the country, neither is it 
believed to be good policy to allow the fine 
meat-inspection service which has been built 
up in this country to disintegrate. Both re- 
quire well-trained, intelligent personnel 
which cannot be maintained without estab- 
lishing more satisfactory salaries than now 
obtain. 

2. According to the testimony offered by 
the Department in the hearing before the 
deficiency subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations last fall (1943), 61.5 per- 
cent of the professional employees of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry were in the P-1 
classification, the beginner’s grade, whereas 
no other large group of professional em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture con- 
tained more than 21.2 percent. 

3. Under the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, it is provided that employees be 
advanced to higher grades after they have 
acquired experlence. For many years, be- 
cause of lack of funds, these promotions have 
not been made in this group. At present, of 
the 591 veterinarians in the P-1 grade, 356 
nave served more than 5 years and 65 more 
than 10 years. Of the 294 veterinarians in 
the P-2 classification, 237 have served more 
than 10 years, 165 more than 20 years, and 26 
more than 30 years. 

4. These veterinarians and their lay assist- 
ants receive benefits of the overtime pay bill 
of last year, the same as all other civil-serv- 
ice employees, but their relative position is 
no better than before. In fact, the relative 
position is poorer because overtime pay is 
calculated on the base pay, and therefore the 
increments received by these employees are 
smaller. 

5. The poor salary situation of this group is 
well known to veterinary students and 
schools and for years the Department has not 
been able to recruit sufficient good personnel, 
Also the turn-over has been large and in re- 
cent years separations have far exceeded the 
number that could be recruited. Both dis- 
ease- control groups and the meat - inspection 
service are at present far understaffed. 

On behalf of our respective organizations, 
‘we, the undersigned, respectfully urge favor- 
able consideration of this requested reclassi- 
fication of employees of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry to the end that the livestock 
and meat industries may continue to be as- 
sured of adequate disease control and in- 
spection facilities, and the public of a plenti- 
ful supply of clean, wholesome, and disease- 
free meat. 

American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, Denver, A. D. Brownfield, 
president, F. E. Mollin, executive 
secretary and treasurer; American 
Pork Producers Association, Peoria, 
III., Ted Anderson, president, Eu- 
gene Harsh, secretary; National 
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Livestock Producers Association, 
Chicago, III., B. B. Brumley, presi- 
dent, P. O. Wilson, secretary; Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, G. N. Winder, 
president, J. M. Jones, secretary; 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle- 
mens Association, Fort Worth, 
Tex, Holman Cartwright, presi- 
dent, Henry Bell, secretary and 

. general manager; Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, Fort 
Stockton, Tex., Marsh Lea, presi- 
dent; Livestock Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kans., W. J. Brown, 
president, Will J. Miller, executive 
secretary and treasurer; New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers’ Association, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., E. G. Hay- 
ward, president, Horace H. Hen- 
ning, secretary; Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Charles A. Myers, president, 
Russell Thorp, secretary; American 
Stock Yards Association, A. Z. 
Baker, president, C. B. Heinemann, 
secretary; National Association of 
Livestock Exchanges, East St. 
Louis, III., John Saunders, presi- 
dent, Henry Park, secretary; Na- 
tional Livestock Loss Prevention 
Board, Chicago, J. C. Cash, presi- 
dent, H. R. Smith, secretary; 
American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Chicago, III, Charles W. 
Bower, president, John G. Harden- 
bergh, secretary; United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, 
Trenton, N. J., J. M. Sutton, pres- 
ident, R. A. Hendershott, secre- 
tary-treasurer; National Assembly 
State Livestock Sanitary Officials, 
Chicago, II., C. P. Bishop, presi- 
dent, C. C. Franks, secretary- 
treasurer. 


ALLEGED SEDITIONISTS AND PRO-NAZI EMPLOYEE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, it 
may be that Winchell, as an employee of 
the Jergens Co. and perhaps interested in 
a former employee of that company or 
of Andrew Jergens and who—the em- 
ployee—entered a plea of guilty to mis- 
prision of treason came to town yester- 
day to ascertain the present place of 
residence of such employee, to bring up 
to date his—Jergens’—information on 
the subject. 

If that was his purpose and he has now 
ascertained that one of the two former 
employees of Jergens is in jail and the 
other is interned, perhaps he will go on 
and explain in some of his future broad- 
casts what he meant when he said, in 
connection with the arrest of one of 
them, “orchids to Jergens.” Did he 
mean that Jergens was to be congratu- 
lated in having in its employ such an in- 
dividual? Did he mean that Jergens 
actually did something to unearth the 
subversive activities of such employee? 
If he meant the latter, why is it that he 
has never given us the details? 

He has devoted plenty of time and 
space to lambasting a Congressman who 
gave employment to a shell-shocked 
World War veteran, who was subse- 
quently led into a trap; and Winchell has 
given plenty of space and time to all of 
those who were indicted here in Wash- 
ington for sedition. But he has been as 
quiet as a clam for many months about 
the subversive, the Nazi-connected ac- 
tivities of two of the former employees of 
his own 
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Now it is quite true that Winchell re-. 
ferred to the arrest of a Mrs. Siddell 
when he spoke over the air on January 
17, 1943. From a transcript of Winchell’s 
broadcast on January 17, 1943, the fol- 
lowing appears: 

CINCINNATI. —On January 16 the Associated 
Press reported that the F. B. I. was holding 
Mrs. Margaret F. Seidel (sic), 36 years old. 
Mrs. Seidel, ladies and gentlemen, was in the 
trusted employ of Andrew Jergens, my spon- 
sor. She is being held for investigation of 
violating the Enemy Alien Act. “Mr. Jergens,” 
said the Associated Press, “aided the F. B. I. 
in the investigation.” ‘This is to further re- 
port that Mr. Jergens cooperated fully with 
the F. B. I. many months ago when com- 
plaints about Mrs. Seidel were turned over to 
John Edgar Hoover and Mr. Jergens by this 
newsboy. 


Apparently, the inference which 
Winchell wishes to be drawn from this 
broadcast is that Jergens and Winchell 
were responsible for the arrest of Mrs. 
Siddell. 

As stated the other day, Winchell, in 
connection with this matter, stated, 
“orchids to Jergens.” Winchell, in effect, 
created the impression that he was con- 
gratulating his sponsor and sought to 
claim credit for him for the disclosure 
of the pro-Nazi activities of Mrs. Siddell. 

Unfortunately, the record of the hear- 
ing before the alien board in Cincin- 
nati shows that Jergens continually 
sought to obtain his employee’s freedom 
and is now reported to have renewed his 
efforts to secure her release from an 
internment camp. 

The Winchell broadcast, as quoted 
ahove, has all the earmarks of a clever 
cover-up. Winchell’s subsequent con- 
duct, his comparative silence as to the 
actions of this Nazi agent; his Icquacity, 
his vociferousness in connection with 
the indictment of alleged seditionists all 
tend to show that the principal differ- 
ence between the so-called seditionists 
and the convicted Nazi propagandist was 
the sum of $5,000 per broadcast paid him 
by Jergens. 

It would seem expedient that the Dies 
committee, when it makes its inquiry into 
Winchell’s smear methods, ask not only 
Mr. Jergens and Mr. Winchell what they 
know about the situation, but that they 
ask J. Edgar Hoover to disclose what- 
ever facts there may be in connection 
with the so-called full cooperation by 
Jergens, and whether or not the first in- 
formation as to Miss or Mrs. Siddeil’s 
alien connection came from Winchell. 

In brief, let the Department of Justice, 
let the F. B. I., give the public as much 
information about these two former em- 
ployees of Jergens, Winchell’s sponsor, 
as has been given to the public time and 
again in connection with the charges 
against those indicted here in Washing- 
ton for sedition. 

From the press this morning it ap- 
pears that Winchell has again been en- 
deavoring to attract to himself some 
degree of respectability by attempting to 
associate his name, his activities, with 
the names of outstanding, decent, loyal 
citizens who have passed on. 

The attempt to which I refer is an 
article by Ed Sullivan in this morning’s 
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Washington Times-Herald. It reads as 
follows: 
Lrrrue OLD New York 
(By Ed Sullivan) f 
THE BROADWAY MADHOUSE 


In an excess of modesty, Winchell compares 
himself with great Thomas Paine, Horace 
Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, William 
Allen White, Jacob Riis, Lincoln Steffens, and 
Heywood Broun, and throws in Joseph Pu- 
litzer for good measure. Always belitting 
himself, Winchell, self-styled apostle of free 
speech, had New Yorker Editor Harold Ross 
barred from the Stork Club because Ross 
exercised free speech and razzed him in print. 
Because Earl Carroll exercised the right of 
free speech and told him to his face what he 
thought of him, Winchell taunted Carroll 
for years in print as a convict. Because I 
once asked Barbara Hutton to stage a Christ- 
mas party for the poor children of New York, 
and because she gave $5,000 for Christmas 
baskets for the poor, infuriating him, Win- 
chell vilified me as a “journalistic black- 
mailer.” Shades of Thomas Paine, Pulitzer, 
Steffens, Broun. 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 


heartily in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment for increase in the salaries of vet- 


erinarians and meat inspectors. A num- . 


ber of persons employed in the Union 
Stock Yards'in Chicago in these capaci- 
ties have written me and presented very 
cogent arguments for the adjustment of 
wages paid those who are doing such a 
splendid service to protect the people of 
America and her armed men and women 
in this great national crisis. 

I beg leave to present here the straight- 
forward statements of two meat inspec- 
tors and a woman who has been employed 
for some time in the Meat Inspection 
Division: 

CHICAGO, ILL., February 22, 1944. 
Hon. W. A. Rowan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We would like to present for 
your consideration a few facts that may per- 
haps induce you to take favorable action on 
that part of the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation that provides for reclassifi- 
eat ion of the lay inspectors and veterinarians 
employed by the Meat Inspection Division, 
Office of Distribution, W. F. A. 

Primarily, meat inspection is police work; 
that is, constant supervision of all operations 
connected with the production of meat and 
meat food products. This supervision takes 
the form of enforcing absolute compliance 
with the Meat Inspection Act, its amend- 
ments, and all regulations pertaining thereto, 

Obviously, in order to enforce proper com- 
pliance, the men must maintain a high 
standard of technical information regarding 
the innumerable practices and processes in- 
volved in operating the edible departments 
of the meat-packing industry. 

We believe that, in all honesty, we can say 
that in the aggregate we know the meat- 
packing industry as well as the packers them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, a number of our 
men have resigned from the service to accept 
high salaried positions with the packers. 

As nearly as we can ascertain, we are the 
lowest salaried enforcement unit in the Fed- 
eral service. We feel that, in all fairness, our 
salaries should be comparable to others in the 
Federal service who carry on similar lines of 
work. 

The quality of our work is high, and of 
inestimable value to the country. Through 
our efforts, every consumer of meat and meat 
food products is given protection the value 
of which cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Moreover, the meat packers of the 
country have built up a tremendous export 
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business, in peacetime particularly, that 
would disappear overnight without our serv- 
ices. 

You have our assurance that whether we 
get reclassified or not, the high level of our 
efforts will be maintained. However, we hope 
that you can see the justice in our desire for 
reclassification at a higher rate of salary. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHAN OsTROWSKY, 
Assistant Lay Inspector. 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 14, 1944, 
Hon. WILIA A. Rowan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am employed in the Meat Inspection 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, so 
I am vitally interested in the reclassification 
measure which is to be considered by the 
agriculture appropriations subcommittee. 

This reclassification is of vital importance 
to me, due to the fact that present salary 
paid is low and insufficient to adequately 
support my family according to the present- 
day standards of living. 

The regular deductions from my salary 
checks tend to reduce the actual amount of 
cash in hand to a great extent, and the pay- 
roll bond purchase plan, now amounting to 
15 percent in my case, is in grave danger un- 
less relief is obtained in the near future. 

Meat inspection, as you know, is one of the 
most important branches of service, inas- 
much as the public health depends solely 
upon the efficiency of this branch for the pro- 
tection of the health of the entire Nation. 

Believing that this reclassification is of the 
utmost importance in maintaining the re- 
quired high standard of efficiency, I am re- 
spectfully soliciting whatever support you 
may be able to lend to this measure, 

Respectfully yours, 
H. D. THOMPSON, 


— 


FEBRUARY 28, 1944. 
Representative WILLIAM A. ROWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: A measure for the reclassification 
of employees in the Meat Inspection Service 
of the Department of Agriculture will soon 
require the attention of the agricultural ap- 
propriation subcommittee. This measure has 
already been considered and approved by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Civil Service 
Commission, 

This measure is one of utmost importance 
to the Nation. Meat-inspection employees 
are responsible for the protection of the 
health of the people, and they are also in- 
strumental in protecting the public from be- 
ing fraudulently deceived regarding meat and 
mreat-food products. A high degree of em- 
ciency is required of these employees, and the 
reclassification measure will serve not only 
to maintain this efficiency, but also to at- 
tract persons of high caliber to undertake 
this type of work. 

The present standard has been in force for 
many decades and has long been outmoded. 
Such restricted recognition of special ability 
and opportunity for deserved advancement 
has often served to lose the best employees 
to other more attractive services and has 
dulled the ambition of many who remained 
as meat inspectors. Monetary remuneration 
lags far behind that offered to employees in 
other closely related services. 

Being a member of the Meat Inspection 
Service, I am naturally very much interested 
in seeing it brought up to date. To this end 
I am, therefore, requesting your whole- 
hearted support and cooperation in contrib- 
uting to the passage of the reclassification 
measure. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Mrs. CLEO V. Bosst, 

Cuicago, II. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, in the efforts to foster live- 
stock production and safeguard animal 
products for food the following steps are 
indispensable: 

First. Research in the laboratory and 
in the field to discover the causes of dis- 
ease and effective safeguards, remedies, 
and preventives. 

Second. Federal and State quarantines 
to confine any dangerous and infectious 
diseases to the smallest possible area 
until it can be eradicated. 7 

Third. Cattle, sheep, and swine feed- 
ing and breeding investigations. 

Fourth. Campaigns for control and 
eradication of widespread diseases, State 
by State and county by county, In some 
campaigns insects causing diseases such 
as scabies and cattle fever are eradicated. 
In others, such as dourine and bovine 
tuberculosis, the infected animals are 
destroyed. In hog-cholera campaigns 
large numbers of swine are immunized. 
In foot-and-mouth disease all affected 
and exposed animals, as well as all ex- 
posed materials, are quickly destroyed. 

Fifth. Stockyards inspection: Stock- 
yards are potential sources of inspection 
for serious diseases. Each year millions 
of animals are inspected in the yards by 
doctors of veterinary medicine abie to 
detect by overlooking large numbers of 
animals visible symptoms of such dis- 
eases as anthrax, cattle and sheep sca- 
bies, fever ticks, shipping fever, hog chol- 
era, swine erysipelas, and foot-and- 
mouth disease. Diseases found on this 
inspection are traced back to source, 
and measures are taken to prevent the 
Spread of disease by animals to be 
shipped out of the yards to other points. 

Sixth. Meat inspection: Ante mortem 
and post mortem inspection are made of 
each animal immediately before and at 
the time of slaughter, and inspection and 
reinspection, are required of meats and 
meat products and of processing. The 
number of animals receiving this inspec- 
tion rose to 95,000,000 during the fiscal 
year 1943 and the number is increasing. 
All carcasses and parts thereof found 
unfit for food are condemned and de- 
stroyed, and sanitary conditions of in- 
spected establishments are closely super- 
vised at all times. 

Seventh, International border inspec- 
tion and quarantine prevent importa- 
tion of diseased animals. 

Eighth. Regulation of biological prod- 
ucts eliminates all offered as remedies 
that are worthless, contaminated, harm- 
ful, or otherwise dangerous, 

The work done by Federal doctors of 
veterinary medicine and their assistants 
in my judgment is of first importance, 
and unless Congress now wishes to repeal 
or modify the laws of long standing 
under which consumers receive protec- 
tion against unwholesome meats and 
meat products and the livestock industry 
is aided to keep animals healthy by the 
control and eradication of animal dis- 
eases, I urge approval of the request of 
the War Food Administration for suf - 
ficient appropriations to finance the 
reclassification of these field services as 
set up by the agency authorized by Con- 
gress to establish it. 
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Due regard for the public interest de- 
mands that these services shall not be 
curtailed through failure to appropriate 
sufficient funds to sustain them. I urge 
the House to accept the amendment, so 
that justice will be given to the vet- 
erinarians of the country. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
great State of Wyoming, which I have 
the high honor to represent, is vitally 
interested in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. This bureau was established 60 
years ago, and has an enviable record 
for efficient service. The livestock in- 
dustry is subject to a constant menace 
of diseases that can destroy herds and 
endanger the health and lives of con- 
sumers. Many diseases can be fought 
only by Federal and State control with 
the aid of veterinary science. One of 
the duties of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry is to keep livestock healthy. 
The fight against animal diseases must 
‘be waged all the time and requires the 
continued exercise of brains and skill 
supplied by doctors of veterinary medi- 
cine. The number of these doctors as 
compared with the number of livestock 
in this country is small, but they have 
made a notable record in controlling 
livestock diseases and parasites, and 
while our losses each year from these 
sources are large, every livestock man 
knows that abandoning the efforts to 
eradicate and prevent animal diseases 
would stifle the production of livestock 
in this country. 

The inspection before and after 
slaughter by the Bureau and the Meat 
Inspection Service resulting in the elim- 
ination of carcasses or parts thereof be- 
ing found unfit for food, is a distinct 
and vital service to the Nation. The 
stamp of Federal inspection is a safe- 
guard for the protection of the consum- 
ers. All animals received at federally 
inspected slaughterhouses must pass 
two thorough veterinary inspections, 
one before slaughter and one at the 
time of slaughter, because it is only by 
such antemortem and postmortem in- 
spection it can be determined whether 
meat is fit for food and because animals 
and animal products are intimately as- 
sociated with human health and dis- 
ease. Under the leadership of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, some very 
devastating and dangerous animal dis- 
eases such as rinderpest have been kept 
out of this country. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
succeeded in eradicating foot-and- 
mouth disease every time it has ap- 
peared in this country. There have 
been 7 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the United States since the turn 
of the century. The most serious one 
occurred during the year 1914, and cov- 
ered 22 States. During 1924 and 1925 
California and Texas experienced diffi- 
culties with this disease. On January 
1, 1927, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in establishing a rigid embargo declared 
in the order “that there exists in most 
of the countries throughout the world 
the contagious and infectious diseases 
of animals known as rinderpest and foot- 

and-mouth disease,” and prohibited im- 
ports of meat products from any region 
in which either of said diseases exist. 
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Since then a minor outbreak occurred in 
the State of California in 1929, and it is 
significant to know that this was caused 
by violation of the existing sanitary 
regulations from a ship returning from 
Argentina. 

In dealing with discases of this char- 
acter, a tight quarantine on animals and 
products likely to carry infection is the 
only effective control. I should like to 
call your attention to.a resolution passed 
by the American National Livestock As- 
sociation at their annual meeting at 
Denver, during January of this year: 

Whereas the war condition which exists in 
our country and the world today has brought 
the realization of the need for an increased 
meat supply and other necessary foods for 
the United States; and 

Whereas in order that we may maintain 
the production of these increased meat sup- 
plies, it is of vital importance that we pro- 
tect and safeguard the health of our herds: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our opposition 
to any modification of the existing sanitary 
embargo applying to countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease and/or rinderpest exists. 


Bang’s disease is under better control 
and it is hoped that with sustained ef- 
forts by Federal and State veterinary 
services it may also be eradicated. I 
desire also to call attention to a resolu- 
tion of the same association adopted at 
the same time on this disease: 

Whereas there now exist much confusion 
and lack of uniformity in State sanitary reg- 
manans against Bang’s disease: Therefore 

e 

Resolved, That we urge the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to adopt regulations recog- 
nizing calfhood vaccination for the move- 
ment of cattle interstate; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge all States to adopt 
standard regulations in conformity with the 
standards established by the B. A. I. 


Congress at this session has before it a 
request to appropriate about $750,000— 
war overtime pay included—to pay for 
the long-delayed reclassification of doc- 
tors of veterinary medicine and their lay 
assistants with promotions proposed for 
977 doctors and 2,165 lay assistants. 
The increase requested is less than 9 per- 
cent of the current annual appropria- 
tions for the activities in which these 
field employees are engaged. In addi- 
tion to promotions it is expected the re- 
classification, by making feasible de- 
served promotions within a reasonable 
time, will make possible the employment 
of the more competent recent graduates 
of colleges of veterinary medicine who 
have been avoiding the Federal veterin- 
ary service because it offers less compen- 
sation and less prospect of advancement 
than is open to them in other fields. 

The efficiency of any organization will 
decrease unless service in it is sufficiently 
attractive to permit replacement of those 
who resign or retire with new employees, 
and it is inevitable that in organizations 
as old as the B. A. I. and Federal Meat 
Inspection, resignations and retirements 
will increase rather than diminish. 
These services suffered a net loss of 93 
doctors during 1943, including 35 who 
entered the armed forces, and 19 who 
transferred to other Government units. 

The decision which Congress is now 
called upon to make is whether it wants 
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the efforts of these field services to keep 
animals healthy and their products fit 
for food to continue at its present high 
rate of efficiency or to deteriorate even- 
tually because of lack of skilled man- 
power, Five years’ study are required to 
acquire a degree of doctor of veterinary 
medicine and there never have been 
enough of them to implement their serv- 
ices to the fullest extent. Lay assistants 
require training for varying periods de- 
pending upon their assignment and prior 
experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendments, to be considered en 
bloc, offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Dirksen]. 

The question was taken; and on a diyi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DRESEN) there 
were-ayes 32, noes 50. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Dutch elm disease control: For determin- 
ing and applying methods of control and 
prevention of spread of the disease of elm 
trees known as Dutch elm disease and of 
a virus disease of elm trees prevalent in the 


* Ohio Valley, $300,000, to be immediately avail- 


able: Provided, That, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, no expenditures frorn this appro- 
priation shall be made for applying methods 
of control of the Dutch elm disease in any 
State where measures for the removal and 
destruction of trees on non-Federal lands 
suffering from the Dutch elm disease are not 
in force, provided such removal and destruc- 
tion are deemed essential or appropriate tor 
the carrying on of the control program, nor 
until a sum or sums at least equal to such 
expenditures shall have been appropriated, 
subscribed, or contributed by State, county, 
or local authorities, or by individuals, or 
organizations concerned: Provided further, 
That expenditures incurred for removal of 
trees from non-Federal lands shall not be 
considered a part of such appropriations, sub- 
scriptions, or contributions: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for the removal and destruction 
of trees infected with the Dutch elm disease 
except where such trees are located on prop- 
erty owned or controlled by the Government 
of the United States, or on property included 
within local experimental control areas: Pro- 
vided jurther, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used to pay the cost or value 
of trees or other property injured or de- 
stroyed. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] if he would 
make an explanation briefly of the effect 
of the change of language in the section 
relating to Dutch elm disease control. 
I notice quite a few changes in that and 
a quick reading of it leads me to believe 
it is restricted to elm trees on Federal 
land. Is that a correct interpretation? 

Mr. TARVER. I might point out to 
the gentleman from Connecticut that in 
the Agricultural Appropriation Act for 
the current fiscal year there was carried 
language which prohibited the use of 
any of the funds carried in this item of 
the bill for the purpose of removing trees 
from privately owned land, that is, in- 
fected trees, and had the effect also, al- 
though I am not quoting exactly, of 
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requiring that the States in which this 
disease exists should enact legislation 
under which the owners of lands on 
which infected trees should be located 
should be required to remove the trees 
at their own expense. There was ob- 
jection on the part of some State au- 
thorities because, according to their in- 
sistence, in some Siates the State itself 
or some subdivision of the State might 
be willing to pay the expense of the re- 
moval of the trees and they thought we 
ought not to require that legislation to 
be enacted which would require in every 
case the property owner to pay the ex- 
pense of removing the trees. We ac- 
corded with that objection by making 
changes in the language which would 
simply require that the trees be removed 
without expense to the Federal Govern- 
ment, leaving to the States the determi- 
nation as to the method of removal, 
whether it should be at State expense, 
local expense, or at the expense of the 
property owners. Does that answer the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I think 
that answers the question. I know that 
in my own State we are concerned about 
that, and we try to regulate our program 
in accordance with the language just 
read. I just wanted to be sure that no 
further change was going to be brought 
about by this language. I think this 
meets the situation and I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 

ECONOMICS 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses, including not to exceed $290,400 for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics for conducting either independ- 
ently or in cooperation with other agencies, 
investigations of the relative utility and econ- 
omy of agricultural products for food, cloth- 
ing, and other uses in the home, with special 
suggestions of plans and methods for the 
more effective utilization of such products 
for these purposes, and such economic in- 
vestigations, including housing and house- 
hold buying, as have for their purpose the 
improvement of the rural home, and for dis- 
seminating useful information on this sub- 
ject, $806,630. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: On page 
43, line 24, strike out 806,630“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “$606,630.” 


Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. TARVER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on 
this amendment may close in 10 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be used by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
opportunity to save $200,000. The com- 
mittee has brought in this bill with this 
particular item, $200,000, above the 
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Budget estimate. They are seeking to 
have this $200,000, as I understand it, for 
the purpose of experimenting and teach- 
ing people how to can fruit. 

You are all familiar with the fact that 
women in the country districts are 
brought up to can fruit, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. I am sure the gentle- 
man would not want to represent the 
matter incorrectly. The purpose for 
which the addition was asked was for 
food processing and storage in the home; 
housing needs; adjustments families are 
making to changes in incomes; child- 
feeding programs as they affect the 
health of children; practical helps for 
homemakers. 

Mr. TABER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
decline to yield any further, because I 
think that proves just exactly what I 
said. Here we are in this situation, with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation hav- 
ing on hand an inventory of 500,000,000 
pounds of canned fruit and vegetables, 
mostly canned fruits, canned and dried 
fruits, and nearly 200,000 more of con- 
tracts right at this time, at a time when 
the stores have taken the points off of 
most of these things and made them 
available to the public, and when the 
canners have been obliged to sell these 
things more or less at a discount be- 
cause the people have done so much can- 
ning at home, There is no occasion for 
our turning loose a lot of experimental 
work on this sort of thing at this time. 
They already have $606,000, which is 
nearly $100,000 more than was given 
them in the bill last year., They were 
already given by the Budget nearly $100,- 
000 increase and then the committee 
throws on $200,000 more. Frankly I can- 
not go along with that because I do not 
believe it is economy. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield, 

Mr, JENNINGS. Is not the gentleman 
familiar with the fact that virtually 
every woman and schoolgirl more than 
10 years of age on the farms of this 
country, or wherever they raise any- 
thing, know how to can vegetables and 
fruit? 

Mr. TABER. They are brought up to 
do that, They know how to do that, and 
they are doing it. To have a lot of pro- 
fessors going into this kind of business 
will not improve the situation. It will 
not do anything to contribute to the wel- 
fare, except to put more people on the 
Federal pay roll. 

Sometime we have got to come to the 
end of that sort of thing. I cannot go 
along with it. I hope the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not be in favor of in- 
creasing appropriations at this time. 

I think this amendment should be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe a subcommittee which has re- 
duced an appropriation bill by 45 per- 
cent below the figures for the present 
fiscal year can be justly accused of ex- 
travagance. We have added in one of a 
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few instances in the bill, an amount in 
excess of the Budget estimates. We were 
asked to add $675,000 and we added $200,- 
000, not for the purpose of teaching can- 
ning in the home only, as indicated by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Taber] but for the several purposes 
which I read in connection with the 
question I asked of him. 

We had before our subcommittee some 
of the leading women in this country 
interested in problems of the home and 
in home economics. I wish I had time 
to read the list of them to you. Their 
statements appear on page 1300 and 
the following pages of our hearings and 
I hope you may, before voting on this 
amendment, have an opportunity to re- 
fer briefly to them. y 

They take the position that a Congress 
which appropriates $17,600,000 plus, for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, ought 
not to become parsimonious and appro- 
priate only a very small amount for that 
organization of the Department of Agri- 
culture which has to do with the prob- 
lems of the home. Only $806,000 is 
asked here for the purpose of undertak- 
ing to deal with these problems and make 
certain additional research studies, 

The committee unanimously approved 
of this after hearing the evidence. Of 
course, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, TABER] has not heard the evidence 
and I judge from his remarks that he 
has not had an opportunity to read the 
evidence. We had statements from Miss 
Jessie W. Harris, president of the Home 
Economics Association, and many others. 

Mr. TABER. I did look this stuff 
over. I found out by checking up that 
this woman was an employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I presume 
that is news to the gentleman. 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, no; she is director 
of the school of home economics, at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Mr. TABER. I know what she said 
she was, but I am telling you what the 
fact of the situation is, that she is an em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture, 
I will prove it to the gentleman. 

Mr. TARVER. And I can assure the 
gentleman that he is mistaken just as 
he was mistaken a moment ago when he 
said what he did about this $200,000. 
The gentleman just has not read the 
report. Or if he has read it, has not 
digested it. Apparently the matter was 
called to the gentleman’s attention only 
a moment ago. 

Then we have the statement of Miss 
Lita Bane, chairman advisory commit- 
tee, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and head of home economics 
department, University of Illinois; the 
statement of Dr. Margaret Justin, dean 
of the division of home economics, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kans.; 
the statement of Mrs. Thalia Woods, 
executive secretary, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C.; 
the statement of Mrs. Bernice Finn, a 
homemaker from Iowa; the statement 
of Mrs. Edgar B. Chiswell, Jr., home- 
maker from California; the statement 
of Mrs. Waldo E. Caven, rural home- 
maker from New Jersey; and many 
others who appeared in defense of these 
items, whose evidence, in my judgment, 
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is entitled to full faith and credit by this 
House. My only regret is that we could 
not have granted the increase of 
$675,000 instead of $200,000. If this 
House should cut out this small increase 
for this worthy Bureau and its activities 
in my judgment it would be a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish thing to do. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 49, noes 50. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Taper and Mr. 
‘TARVER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
teliers reported that there were—ayes 57, 
noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Forest SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I note in reading the 
items on forestry in this bill that the 
amounts for forest-fire cooperation have 
been reduced from the Budget appropria- 
tions for 1944 of 86,334,917 to $2,529,062, 
a reduction of $3,805,855. I have dis- 
cussed this with a member of the com- 
mittee who has informed me that he be- 
lieves the existing authorization bill al- 
lows only $2,500,000 to be provided for 
forest-fire cooperation. I should like to 
know the truth of this matter from a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
discussed this matter in the committee. 
I undertook to discuss it in my presenta- 
tion to the House yesterday. The limit 
of the authorization, as the gentleman 
knows, is $2,500,000 to which we can add 
only the amount necessary to meet the 
overtime pay requirements of the Over- 
time Pay Act of 1943. It would, there- 
fore, be beyond the power of the com- 
mittee to insert any amount in the bill 
in excess of the authorization. As the 
result of this fact, it was necessary to 
reduce the Budget estimate by approxi- 
mately $2,470,000. 

. Mr. HINSHAW. As my memory now 
serves me the appropriation bill of last 
year carried an authorization to the De- 
partment to incur expenditures beyond 
the appropriation in the event a fire oc- 
curred that required such expenditures. 

Mr. TARVER. The appropriation the 
gentleman refers to is an item of $100,- 
000 for fighting fires on Government 
lands. That is only a token appropria- 
tion. Nobody knows how much might be 
required. The Department goes ahead 
and spends whatever money is necessary, 
then asks for a deficiency appropriation, 
but that is not this item which is for 
cooperation between the Federal Gov- 

, ernment and the States and owners of 
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private jand in the matter of fire pre- 
vention and forest-fire protection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I understand that 
the language is missing from this bill 
that was carried in previous bills which 
enabled the Forestry Department to 
spend whatever sums were necessary for 
combating forest fires under the forest- 
lands item. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman Is 
mistaken. That has not been in the bill. 
It is simply done as a matter of routine 
every year, it is put in as a token appro- 
priation, which is supplemented by 
whatever funds may be necessary in a 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is it not true that in 
previous bills there has been such lan- 
guage which enabled the Department to 
expend whatever was necessary to con- 
trol fires? 

Mr. TARVER. Oh,no. That author- 
ity is outlined in the report and in the 
policy this Congress has uniformly fol- 
lowed of making good whatever amount 
may be necessary to expend in fighting 
forest fires on Government-owned land. 
The gentleman has two different subject 
matters in mind. One of them is the 
item to which he first referred, dealing 
with forest-fire cooperation where an 
appropriation is made for expenditures 
in cooperation with the States and the 
owners of private land. The other is 
the item having to do with fishting for- 
est fires on Government-owned land. 
There has never been any question so 
far as I know in the mind of anyone as 
to the procedure followed in connection 
with the last-mentioned item. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have sent to the 
document room for a copy of last year’s 
bill, but I find there is not a copy of that 
bill available. However, my memory is 
there was such language in that bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the language 
of the 1844 Appropriation Act before me, 
and there has been no change. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. In the deficiency bill 
that we had in here last month there 
was an item for quite a considerable 
amount—I have forgotten exactly the 
amount but it was in the neighborhood 
of a million and a half to two million 
dollars—as a deficiency that had been 
incurred. The sum varies so from year 
to year according to circumstances that 
it is absolutely impossible to figure the 
thing out in advance. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is what I am 
Saying, and that is why I want to make 
certain it is possible to go ahead and 
expend whatever money is necessary for 
forest-fire fighting, under the law. 

Mr, TABER. That is right. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is true, is it? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Forest products: Experiments, investiga< 
tions, and tests of forest products under sec- 


tion 8, at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
or elsewhere, $1,092,519. 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, within my own State of 
Ohio, and close to home, are striking ex- 
amples of Nation-wide forest conditions 
calling for intelligent, statesmanlike ac- 
tion for correction. In the hill counties 
of southern Ohio the mineral deposits 
of coal and oil are rapidly being depleted. 
The forests of the area have been heavily 
used and exploited to the point where 
they contribute little to the welfare and 
support of the population. . The rugged 
terrain and the kinds of soil existing 
over much of the area prevent sustained, 
productive agriculture. With our non- 
renewable resources gone, my people will 
be forced by necessity to depend heavily 
upon the one resource capable of sus- 
tained production under the circum- 
stances, namely, the forest cover, 

Yet neither they, nor the professional 
foresters of the region know specifically 
how the forest can be brought quickiy to 
maximum sustained productivity, nor 
even the level of productivity possible to 
attain either in terms of money or of 
population and industry. Nor can the 
professional foresters tell with exactitude 
the effect of the present and improved 
forest cover outside the area, as in terms 
of flood control and water yield. 

Similar conditions prevail over vast 
areas of the United States, and this sit- 
uation reflects the inadequacy of the for- 
est research in the past. Only by pains- 
taking study and analysis can foresters 
devise effective corrective measures and 
bring the forests of the country to full 
fruition. 

You are, or should be, aware that Na- 
tion-wide research in forestry is a na- 
tional function; and that its effective 
prosecution is dependent almost entirely 
on funds made available in appropria- 
tions. 

I will touch a little later on the re- 
turns to be expected from the research 
investment, but at this point I want to 
call attention to the magnitude of the 
task confronting research foresters. 
The 630,000,000 acres of forest land 
in the continental United States bears 
nearly a thousand kinds of trees oc- 
curring in well over a hundred recog- 
nized combinations called forest types, 
all sufficiently different to require indi- 
vidual study. Climatically, geologically, 
and topographically they cover almost 
the full range of conditions found in the 
country. But the problem of how to 
bring the forests to, and maintain them, 
at a high level of production cannot be 
solved by study of measurable physical 
elements alone. The solution depends 
also on an understanding of the relation 
of people and their economic affairs to 
the use and care of the forests and their 
products. As long ago as 1926 the Con- 
gress, recognizing the importance, mag- 
nitude, and complexity of a realistically 
adequate program of research in for- 
estry, authorized annual appropriations 
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of $2,575,000 for such work, exclusive of 
studies on forest products. As I will 
point out later, the largest appropriation 
made was only about half this amount, 

As an example of the magnitude of 
the job I might cite the Nation-wide 
forest survey. For the past 10 or 12 
years, region by region, we have sought 
to determine the existing amount of 
timber by kinds and the rate at which 
it is being used or destroyed and re- 
grown. Despite the use of the lightest 
sampling consistent with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and the most energetic prosecu- 
tion of the work possible with the fi- 
nances available, less than half the 
forested area of the country has been 
covered by the survey to date. 

The importance of the forest resource 
is fully commensurate with its extent 
and complexity. Over half a million of 
our wage-earning citizens in all sections 
of the country are directly dependent on 
the forest for a livelihood, In times of 
peace, as in 1939, the primary products of 
the forest were worth more than $2,500,- 
000,000. Now their strategic importance 
in the prosecution of the war is in- 
estimable and their monetary value has 
increased to nearly three and one-half 
billions of dollars. This wealth is largely 
harvested, moreover, not by a few gi- 
gantic industrial plants but by a host of 
small and moderate sized plants widely 
scattered.. These thousands of small 
businesses and enterprises, and the 
farmers and owners of the timber areas 
supplying them raw materials are, per- 
haps, most in need of practical guidance 
based upon research results. 

Forest Research is not a new activity 
in the United States, yet it has never been 
adequately financed. As early as 1881 a 
tiny appropriation was made for investi- 
gations in forestry. Further appropria- 
tions, increasing at a snail’s pace, were 
made for the next 24 years. From 1905 
to 1939 a more or less regular increase oc- 
- curred, stimulated from time to time by 
legislation such as the McSweeny-Mc- 
Nary Act. In 1939 some $1,430,000 was 
available for research on the problems of 
protecting, regenerating, improving, and 
cutting of forests, the management of 
forest ranges, the effects of forest cover 
on run-off and streamffow, and the eco- 
nomic interdependence of people, forest 
industries, and forests. It seems ap- 
propriate here to call attention to the 
fact that even at the peak in 1939 ap- 
propriations were only about half of the 
amounts authorized by the McSweeny- 
McNary Act. i 

Since 1939, despite the fact that the 
war and progressive exploitation of our 
forests have brought them and their de- 
pendent industries to the threshold of 
their most critical period, this Congress 
has stifled the research essential to the 
healthy continuation of an essential, Na- 
tion-wide industry by repeatedly reduc- 
ing appropriations. These reductions— 
savings some may call them—although 
inconsequential in the National Budget 
have had a deplorable effect on the re- 
search organization of the Forest Service. 
The total reduction, amounting to some 
33 percent has required the closing of all 
research in one important forested re- 
gion, and the release of some 60 highly 
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trained professional research men. It 
has required abandonment of scores of 


small experimental forests, and indefi- 


nite suspension of record taking on hun- 
dreds of studies where continuity of rec- 
ords is essential to successful solution of 
pressing problems. In this effect it is no 
exaggeration to say that the reductions 
have led directly to the waste of previous 


-work costing at least five times as much 


as the savings. In the words of a proverb 
of my home State—we have saved at the 
spigot and let it run out at the bung. 
These ill effects have come right at a 
time when we should le bending every 
effort to determine how to minimize the 
effects of excessive cutting for war needs, 
how to repair the damage that inevitably 
has resulted over large areas, and how in 
the post-war period to so manage, reha- 
bilitate, and protect our forests and 
range lands that they will furnish a de- 
cent American living for a large segment 
of our population. Without an adequate 
and aggressive program of research now 
on these broad problems many other 


areas and regions will, like southern Ohio, | 


the Ozarks, and the Appalachians, be 
faced with a steadily diminishing base of 
natural resources on which to build. 
Moreover, it is fallacious to assume that 
the time lost now can be made up later. 
An experiment, once started, yields no 
results unless brought to completion, and 
in forestry—far more than in other 
sciences—time is an integral. part of 
every study. 

There is scarcely a field of human in- 
terest or endeavor in which research has 
not paid handsome dividends, and forest 
research is no exception. Yet, as in 
other industries, the solution of one prob- 
lem begets hope for the solution of others 
previously considered insoluble, and the 
need and opportunities for continued 
and expanded research unfold and de- 
velop with each step of progress. 

I might cite a few of these steps in the 
progress of forest research that point 
the way to what may be expected else- 
where if this activity receives the sup- 
port it deserves from a body charged 
with responsibility for the welfare of the 
Nation. 

In California, by careful studies, the 
research men learned to recognize and 
describe the individual ponderosa pine 
trees most susceptible to attack by the 
pine beetle. This information, trans- 
lated into cutting instructions, has made 
it possible to harvest as healthy live tim- 
ber some 85 percent of the trees that 
would have been killed by beetles and 
left to rot in the woods. The new cut- 
ting practices are being applied on large 
operations with consequent savings of 
thousands of dollars yearly. 

Naval stores, turpentine and rosin, are 
essential components of many military 
items. The demands of war exceed pro- 
duction, and stocks were being steadily 
depleted; and labor and timber to step 
up production were not available. Re- 
search men of the Forest Service were 
able, however, to devise a treatment of 
the trees tapped so as to increase by as 
much as 50 percent the yield of gum from 
individual trees without material in- 
crease in labor. The studies, moreover, 
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gave evidence that further increases 
might be possible. : 
In Utah, California, and the Southwest 
studies on the relation of forest and 
range-land cover to stream flow disclosed 
the reasons for destructive floods and 
the corrective measures needed on the 
watersheds to supplement engineering 
protective structures. The savings in 
flood damage alone promise to pay far 
more than the cost of the research. 
Perpetuation of the forest and of its 
dependent industries and populations in 
two important regions is given greater 
assurance by the solution of the prob- 
lems of regenerating Douglas fir and jack 
pine following cutting. Years of the 
most meticulous research were required 
to discover and test the treatments and 
conditions that will assure prompt and 
adequate restocking of cut-over stands 
of these two species. As a result, it is 
no longer necessary for landowners, in- 
dustries, and communities to look with 
apprehension on the cutting of mer- 
chantable timber in the Lake States and 
Pacific Northwest where they grow. 
Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of forest research, however, is the recog- 


nition and evaluation of the critical ele- 


ments governing forest fires and the de- 
velopment of a scientific basis for deter- 
mining the degree of danger daily and 
planning adequate control measures. 
The application of these results has 
spread to every forest region having or- - 
ganized fire control. The value of tim- 
ber saved, of increased resource security, 
and of time required to grow new forest 
crops, translated into dollars, will total 
millions. 

These results, and others equally im- 
portant, are taken by people in all parts 
of the country as assurance that their 
own problems will yield to study. In- 
creasingly they are demanding that 
something be done in that direction. 
This Congress can, and should, meet its 
responsibility by making the investment 
in forest research needed to do so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For cooperation with the various States or 
other appropriate agencies in forest-fire pre- 
vention and suppression and the protection 
of timbered and cut-over lands in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 
3 of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, for the re- 
forestation of denuded areas, for the exten- 
sion of national forests, and for other pür- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor,” approved June 7, 1924, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 564-570), $2,500,000, and in addi- 
tion thereto $29,062 to carry out the pro- 
visions of the War Overtime Pay Act of 1943; 
in all, $2,529,062, of which not to exceed $64,- 
226 and $5,000 shall be available for personal 
services and for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, respectively, in the District of 
Columbia, 


The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For carrying out the provisions of section 
23 of the Federal Highway Act approved No- 
vember 9, 1921 (23 U. S. C. 23), and for the 
construction, reconstruction, and mainte- 
nance of roads and trails on experimental 
ereas under Forest Service administration, 
including not to exceed $70,000 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, 
$4,161,496 for forest development roads and 
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trails, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available for 
the rental, purchase, construction, or alter- 
ation of buildings necessary for the storage 
and repair of equipment and supplies used 
for road and trail construction and mainte- 
nance, but the total cost of any such build- 
ing purchased, altered, or constructed under 
this authorization shall not exceed $7,500. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to direct my re- 
marks to the item on page 54, line 5, en- 
titled “Farm and other private forestry 
cooperation.” ; 

I do so because I want to call attention 
to the fact that the Plains States forestry 
project as now being operated by the 
Soil Conservation Service has been very 
successful in the Plains States. 

I want to report to you that I have re- 
cently returned from my State, where we 
have a great many of these shelterbelt 
projects, and the trees which we planted 
under the old shelterbelt project are 
growing in an excellent manner, and the 
percentage of loss is negligible. 

This has been one of the finest pieces 
of work the Government has ever under- 
taken. It is popular with the farmers. 
It is popular with the businessmen. The 
farms upon which these shelterbelts have 
been planted bring more money in the 
open market than farms which do not 
have these shelterbelt projects upon 
them. Therefore I want to report to you 
that the money that is spent in planting 
trees in the Plains States was wisely ex- 
pended. Iam happy to note that the Soil 
Conservation people are going to con- 
tinue planting these trees on these farms. 
They are already bringing back into our 
plains wildlife and song birds. We can 
even cut fence posts from many of these 
shelterbelts. They are a wind protection. 
In many places they are so valuable that 
we no longer have to build snow fences, 

I hope the Soil Conservation organiza- 
tion will continue planting these trees in 
the Plains States where we really appre- 
ciate vegetation and trees. You who 
have trees and vegetation cannot realize 
what we in Nebraska mean when we say 
we are « tree-planting State. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I appreciate what 
the gentleman is saying. What is so 
wonderful as a tree? I have not visited 
that part -f the country, but do I under- 
stand that these trees are growing on 
treeless plains? Where they have not 
grown before? 

Mr. STEFAN. Where trees have never 
been planted before these shelterbelts 
are growing with a negligible loss. The 
Forestry Service has learned where they 
can plant trees and under what condi- 
tions and in what soil, and our farmers 
have learned through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Forestry Service 
what kind of trees will grow on their 
_ individual farms. 

Some of these trees are now 30 to 40 
feet high. They are bringing us an un- 
usual amount of happiness. 

We, in Nebraska, are the followers of 
the spirit of the late J. Sterling Morton 
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who was Secretary of -Agriculture under 
the late President Grover Cleveland. At 


‘that time the appropriation for the De- 


partment of Agriculture was approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. The father of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Wans- 
WORTH], our colleague, who was chair- 
man of the committee, expressed horror 
that perhaps this bill would sometime 
reach $15,000,000. At one time our ap- 
propriation bill for agriculture reached 
over $1,000,000,000. In 1944 it was over 
$900,000,000. This bill comes to you with 
a cut of about $405,000,000 in it. While 
we have to save money, I hope we will 
continue to plant trees and do something 
constructive. I am glad that this par- 
ticular item is left in the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I may say that the 
gentleman’s State, with Federal aid, is 
probably setting an example for others, 
my own included. I hope the example 
is copied. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman from Nebraska make this 
statement, because I recall some years 
ago the fight the gentleman from Ne- 
braska put up to get this amount for his 
State and to institute this program. 

May I make the observation in the 
face of that fact that many of the gen- 
tleman’s colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle labeled this as one of those fan- 
tastic New Deal experiments, I am glad 
the gentleman admits it has been very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank my colleague 
from Washington. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there were not only some on 
our side of the House who did not believe 
in it, but there were some distinguished 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
who had control of these appropriations 
who did not believe in it either. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary to enable the War Food Administration 
to perform its functions, including those pre- 
scribed by Executive Orders 9280, 9310, 9322, 
9328, and 9334, independently or in coopera- 
tion (by transfer of funds or otherwise) with 
public and private agencies and individuals, 
other personal services in the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere in accordance with the 
provisions of law applicable to the appoint- 
ment and compensation of persons employed 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, in- 
cluding not to exceed $50,000 for the a 
porary employment of persons or o 
tions by contract or otherwise without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
actual transportation and other necessary 
expenses, and not to exceed $10 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, of persons serving while 
away from their permanent homes in an ad- 
visory capacity to or employed by the War 
Food Administration, without other compen- 
sation from the United States, except that 
such expenditures shall not exceed $200,000; 
printing and binding; the purchase of law- 
books, books of reference, periodicals, and 


“not to exceed $800 for newspapers; and the 


purchase, operation, and maintenance (in- 
cluding two in the District of Columbia) of 
passenger-carrying vehicles; $29,200,000: Pro- 
vided, That the applicable appropriations 
available to the War Food Administration, 
current at the time services are rendered or 
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payment therefor is received, may be reim- 


bursed by nongovernmental agencies or for- 
eign governments (by advance credits or re- 
imbursements) for the actual or estimated 
costs, as determined by the War Food Admin- 
istration, incident to procuring agricultural 
commodities for such nongovernmental agen- 
cies or foreign governments: Provided further, 
That none of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be used for the promulgation or execu- 
tion of orders under which assessments are 
made against producers or handlers of agri- 
cultural products for administration of such 
orders: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for agricultural 
wage stabilization. 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the main purpose in 
taking this time is to get an explanation 
of the proviso on page 59, which reads 
as follows: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used for the 
promulgation or execution of orders under 
which assessments are made against pro- 
ducers or handlers of agricultural products 
for administration of such orders. 


I want to briefly explain, if I may, Mr, 
Chairman, the situation that we have in 
my district in California. We have a 
number of cooperatives handling, for ex- 
ample, apricots, cherries, grapes, wal- 
nuts, plums, peaches, and pears. These 
are groups of growers who have organ- 
ized to market their own products, They 
tell me that they are afraid that this pro- 
vision would interfere with their normal 
operation and with the cooperation that 
they get from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The general mechanical means of the 
marketing scheme is something like this: 
If the War Food Administrator wants 
to make a change in the allocation of 
the use of these products—for instance, 
pears is one of them—then he issues an 
order to that effect, and that order is 
carried out by the marketing agreement 
group. We have a cooperative market- 
ing group that we call the Tree Fruit 
Agreement. It is allowed to assist its 
members to handle that work of reallo- 
cations occasioned by an order of the 
W. F. A. They are afraid if this proviso 
is retained in the bill, unless we have 
some assurance to the contrary, that it 
will not allow them to cooperate with 
the Department or the W. F. A., and it 
will not allow the Department of Agri- 
culture or the War Food Administra- 
tor to help them, to work with them to 
carry out what must be done under the 
orders for the reallocation of these foods. 

I would like to have an explanation of 
it by the chairman of the subcommittee, 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman and 
some other Members of the House 
brought this question to my attention 
today. It was not the purpose of the 
subcommittee to in any way interfere 
with the carrying out of marketing 
agreements of the kind to which the gen- 
tleman refers where a group of farmers 
or producers of their own voluntary ac- 
tion enter into agreements under the 
terms of which they assist themselves in 
the cost of carrying out the operations of 
the agreement. 

I felt sure that the language contained 
in the proviso could not be construed to 
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interfere with such organizations and 
with their operations, but after the gen- 
tleman and other Members of the House 
had called the matter to my attention, 
I requested the clerk of the committee to 
communicate with the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture and to secure 
his opinion on the subject, The clerk 
advises me that he has stated that my 
conclusion was correct and that this 
proviso will not in any way interfere 
with the carrying out of the agreements 
of the kind in which the gentleman is 
concerned. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. I would 
like to ask the gentleman one more ques- 
tion. Would this provision prevent a 
man from the Department of Agriculture 
from going out there at Government ex- 
pense and arranging with one of these 
cooperatives to handle the situation that 
the War Food Administrator wants car- 
ried on? 

Mr. TARVER. The provision will pre- 
vent the War Food Administrator from 
issuing orders such as it has recently 
issued in connection with the distribu- 
tion of milk, under which he under- 
took in various areas of the country to 
impose quotas on the producers and han- 
dlers of dairy products, requiring that 
they should not exceed in their distribu- 
tion of dairy products the quota of such 
products distributed by them in June or 
December of 1943, and assessing against 
the distributor or handler 14 cents per 
100 pounds of milk to defray the admin- 
istrative expenses for carrying out the 
F. B. O. order. 

That is to pay a part of the admin- 
istrative expenses of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, as we conceive it to be, and 
since those orders have been made ef- 
fective without the consent of the pro- 
ducers concerned, not as the result of any 
marketing agreement, but simply in the 
exercise of an assumed power by the War 
Food Administration, which we do not 
believe it can legally use, we have in- 
serted this proviso which will not pro- 
hibit the making of such orders, but will 
prohibit the assessment of the admin- 
istrative expenses of the War Food Ad- 
ministration in administering those or- 
ders against the producers or distributors 
of food. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. In other 
words, if the producers agree to it, then 
this provision will not prevent them from 
carrying it out? 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
California: On page 59, line 9, change the 
colon to a period and strike out all of lines 
10 and 11. 


Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to call careful 
attention to this provision in the bill. It 
is of immediate and immense import- 
ance to Representatives from districts 
where agricultural wages are paid by 
the hour, or from districts where fruits 
and vegetables are produced. If this 
proviso remains in the bill, it absolutely 
removes all the authority the War Food 
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Administrator now has to stabilize or 
equalize agricultural wages. We have a 
stabilization of industrial wages, and we 
are trying to hold the line. Last year 
there were very few ceilings placed on 
fresh food commodities, that is, fruits 
and vegetables. This year those ceil- 
ings are being imposed at an ever- 
increasing rate. If those ceilings are 
going to be imposed and no authority is 
given to the War Food Administrator 
to place a ceiling on agricultural wages, 
the farmer is going to be caught in an 
ever-tightening squeeze that will grad- 
ually eliminate him from the picture. 

Let me give you an example of exactly 
whatImean. Last year when this mat- 
ter was first called to the attention of 
Marvin Jones it was during the aspar- 
agus harvesting season out in the dis- 
trict of my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. J. LEROY 
JOHNSON]. Asparagus grows fast and 
has to be cut every day. There is no 
“do it yesterday” or “do it tomorrow” 
about it. It has to be cut the day it is 
ready. The agricultural workers who 
were cutting that asparagus knew it. 
They were able to pyramid their wages 
to the point where they were receiving 
as high as $35 per day for cutting 
asparagus. 

This utterly unjust and inequitable 
situation was called to the attention of 
the War Food Administrator. He came 
out for the first time in history with a 
wage ceiling on agricultural wages. It 
effectively stopped the practice of pyra- 
miding wages in that section, and it had 
a stabilizing effect on other agricultural 
wages throughout the entire State of 
California. 

I am informed by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, with whom I communicated 
only a few minutes ago, that if this pro- 
viso stays in the bill all the authority 
given to him under Executive Order 9322, 
to regulate agricultural wages, is re- 
moved and agricultural wages can go 
sky high. Ceilings will be placed on 
agricultural commodities, and the 
farmer will be left in the middle. I do 
hope the Committee will agree to accept 
my amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes, to be 
used by the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the item to which the 
gentleman from California refers and 
which he would want to delete from the 
bill had very careful consideration by 
the subcommittee. If I remember cor- 
rectly, there was a complete unanimity 
of opinion on the part of every member 
of the subcommittee that we should not 
go further in the field of farm labor sta- 
bilization. This is dictated by a number 
of considerations, 

Assuming there are some benefits in 
some States, yet it is aimed to apply to 
every State in the Union, I notice in 
the break-down that was supplied in con- 
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nection with the justification that it 
would affect not only the Western States 
but every other State in the Union, and 
every commodity, where the Adminis- 
trator felt there was some need for wage 
stabilization. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. May I 
say in that regard that in discussing this 
with Administrator Jones I was informed 
that it was applied only in two States 
last year, California and Florida, and 
that they have no intention of going 
into other States unless it is urgently 
needed in just such instances as I cited 
to the House. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All I can say is that 
I have the justification before me, and 
the Administrator lists a great many 
States here that he believes will be in the 
orbit of these operations in the fiscal 
ze 1945 for which this money will be 
used. 

I pointed out earlier in the day the 
difficulties when you venture into this 
field, the difficulty of making an admin- 
istrative determination as to what are 
wages, what is the entire emolument of 
a farm hand. Then it becomes neces- 
sary to determine the value of a rented 
house on the farm, the value of pigs and 
sheep and chickens that may be set over 
to the account of the man who works 
on the farm, the value of an automobile 
that is loaned to him to make trips to 
town. All of those questions are not 
academic. They have already been 
raised in a great many localities, in- 
cluding my own. In consequence, while 
they had only 9 persons in January 1944, 
they propose here to employ a total of 
241 persons in fiscal 1945 for all manner 
of purposes in enforcing directives by 
the War Food Administrator. What you 
are going to have is a complete domina- 
tion, a complete control of all the farm 
labor in the country, and then you will 
get the usual repercussions that arise 
when you set one over against another. 
The ultimate result is going to be infi- 
nitely worse than anything I can think 
of if the matter were left without this 
type of regulation. 

Those are the considerations, in the 
main, that have moved the committee, 
in addition to which we have had no 
testimony from any groups of farmers, 
any organizations of farmers, or indi- 
vidual farmers, in behalf of this activity, 
yet they are the people who would be 
affected by this endeavor. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I join in the state- 
ment of my colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANDERSON]. It is 
true with beans the same as with the 
asparagus that he mentioned. The ceil- 
ing was set on the beans, and then along 
came labor increases. The farmer was 
caught in the squeeze. Today the farm- 
ers are not planting beans in my State 
for the simple reason that the proper 
protection was not given to them, I 
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think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California will be most 
helpful if we hope to cooperate with the 
farmer and have more beans to eat. If 
the gentleman wants fewer beans to eat, 
his statement will produce fewer beans. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
California will produce more beans. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a very beany 
controversy. 

May I conclude with this one observa- 
tion, that we try to measure the disad- 
vantages or inconveniences for the coun- 
try as a whole against some inequities 
that may arise in some localities, and 
mat has persuaded the subcommittee 
that this function of wage stabilization 
should be deleted. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, T yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Will 
not the gentleman agree with me that 
we ought to give the War Food Admin- 
istrator some authority to correct those 
inequities if they are correctible? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How are you going to 
give him authority to correct those un- 
less you give him authority at the same 
time to engage in wage stabilization for 
everyone in the 48 States of the Union? 

My. ANDERSON of California. They 
used it very wisely and judiciously last 
year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In some spots that is 
probably true, but I am speaking of the 
dislocations and difficulties that might 
arise in many sections of the country 
that are only going to produce a head- 
ache for the Congress with which it is 
going to have to deal at some later time. 
In my judgment, it is far better from the 
standpoint of our whole farm economy 
that this proviso remain in the bill and 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr, DWORSHAK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
read with a great deal of interest the 
testimony of the president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Mr. Hutson, 
before the hearing conducted by this 
committee. I was particularly intrigued 
by his remarks regarding the potato sit- 
uation which confronts our country at 
the present time. I quote as follows 
from the testimony of Mr. Hutson on 


page 1287 of the hearings: 


However, there were about 75,000,000 


-~ bushels of potatoes more than is normally 


grown, and to keep from purchasing potatoes 
we extended our price support throughout the 
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season. ‘There remains in the country at the 
present time about 70,009,000 bushels of these 
potatoes. That is probably more than we 
will be able to move unless we have perfect 
distribution from now until the new crop 
comes in, but we are trying to move some 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels more than 
is normally used from now until the end of 
the late potato season. 


Mr. Hutson informed the committee 
that the subsidy program involving po- 
tatoes would probably cost $20,000,000, 
or rather, involve a loss of $20,000,000. 
But I want to take these few minutes to 
direct your attention to another activity 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
which affects the potato industry. We 
recall that last spring we faced a potato 
shortage and so, notwithstanding the 
program of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to support the prices of pota- 
toes at 92 percent of parity, a program 
was announced whereby incentive pay- 
ments would be paid to stimulate expan- 
sion of the 1943 crop of potatoes. That 
incentive payment was based on 50 cents 
a bushel on the normal yield in excess 
of 90 percent up to 110 percent of the 
goal. On January 24 I got some figures 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I found that that one activity—not the 
support-price program, but the incentive 
payments for potatoes—would cost the 
Federal Government through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in excess of 
$30,000,000. That also involved a com- 
mercial-loan program. 

As the result of that incentive payment 
program, we had an overproduction of 
100,000,000 bushels of potatoes as com- 
pared with the 10-year average of 363,- 
332,000 bushels. The 1942 production of 
Irish potatoes was approximately 370,- 
600,000 bushels, and the 1943 potato pro- 
duction amounted to 465,000,000 bushels. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
now confronted with an emergency 
which it created through the expenditure 
of this $20,000,000, and we find that more 
than 10,000 carloads of potatoes have 
been diverted for relief, for dehydration, 
for starch, and for other purposes. I 
am calling your attention to this fact 
primarily because that shows how some 
of these Federal agencies operate to 
create an emergency and then seek to 
justify the expenditure of additional 
funds out of the Federal Treasury to 
overcome the situation caused by their 
own inept policies. 

In the West and throughout the coun- 
try this year; we have had a dislocation 
of our farm program. We find that 26 of 
the 80 sugar-beet factories in the United 
States were closed during the past op- 
erating season because there was a re- 
duction of approximately 40 percent in 
the production of sugar beets. This was 
Iargely caused by the incentive payments 
to potato growers. 

We find today that we are facing a se- 
rious shortage of legume and grass seed. 
Why? Because when this incentive pro- 
gram was announced by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation last year, when this 
$30,000,000 was spent unnecessarily to 
induce farmers: to produce potatoes 
notwithstanding the fact that we had a 
support price which would insure the 
production of all the potatoes we 
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needed—they caused this inevitable 
emergency. This critical situation in- 
volves the serious shortage of seeds in 
this country; particularly when it is de- 
sired, through various agencies, to pro- 
vide some seed to help in the rehabilita- 
tion of devastated countries in other 
parts of the world. 

It is unfortunate that Federal agencies 
persist in formulating unsound policies 
which not only defeat the intended ob- 
jectives, but cause confusion. The agri- 
cultural industry could operate far more 
efficiently if producers were permitted to 
use their own judgment, based upon eco- 
nomic factors, instead of being subjected 
constantly to the whims and caprices of 
armchair advocates of planned economy. 
It is deplorable that Federal funds are 
used first to create emergencies, and then 
to overcome the effects of these same 
emergencies. Such practices do not 
contribute to the effective prosecution 
of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I no- 
tice the liquidation of the guayule proj- 
ect that the Government, through the 
Department of Agriculture and the For- 
estry people, has been handling. 

I have in my congressional district 
about 9,000 acres of guayule rubber 
plants, and at the end of this year, as I 
understand it, they estimate the yield per 
acre will be about 850 pounds of rubber. 
Instead of liquidation of the program 
completely I would like to see assistance 
and encouragement given to the farmers, 
Instead of the Federal Government be- 
ing in business in the agricultural field, 
the farmers themselves could actually 
produce the guayule rubber and sell the 
rubber at so much a pound, like they do 
in any other agricultural commodity. I 
have gone into this situation quite thor- 
oughly and I find that the need for gua- 
yule rubber today is far greater than it 
was a year ago or even 2 years ago. The 
synthetic rubber needs the live rubber 
to make good tires. So I want to point 
out here today my experience in my own 
district with the guayule rubber plant 
up to date, and the visits I have made 
with my local people whose farms have 
been leased by our Federal Government. 
Now the Congress should encourage the 
Department of Agriculture to work out a 
proper price by the time this liquidation 
is complete and cffer to our farmers so 
much per pound for guayule rubber. If 
there is a market for it our farmers can 
produce it much better, I think, than it 
can be bought at the present time from 
some of the foreign countries. So, Mr, 
Chairman, it is my desire to bring this to 
the attention of the House. I think we 
should all encourage the Department of 
Agriculture to do what they can to work 
out a proper price per pound now, and 
not wait until the liquidation date comes 
around, so that the farmers can actually 
plant more of an acreage than they have 
today, because I think the need is greater 
for the guayule plant today, as I said a 
while ago, than it was a year ago or even 
2 years ago. 

Tne pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


1944 


The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 


For all expenses necessary to enable the 
Secretary to carry into effect the provisions 
of sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, ap- 
proved February 29, 1936, as amended (16 
U, S. O. 590g-590q), and the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1281-1407) (except the 
provisions of sections 201, 202, 303, 381, and 
383 and the provisions of titles IV and V), in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; not to exceed $6,000 
for the preparation and display of exhibits, 
including such displays at State, interstate, 
and international fairs within the United 
States; purchase of lawbooks, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, $290,000,000, to remain 
available until December 31, 1945, for compli- 
ance with programs under said provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the act of February 29, 1936, as 
amended, pursuant to the provisions of the 
1944 programs carried out during the period 
July 1, 1943, to December 31, 1944, inclusive: 
Provided, That no part of said appropriation 
or any other appropriation in this act shall be 
used for incentive or production adjustment 
payments, except for soil-conservation and 
water-conservation payments and payment of 
acreage allotment commitments on commodi- 
ties as defined in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and as enumerated 
and set forth in the “1944 Agricultural Con- 
servation Program” bulletin, dated February 
9, 1944: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$24,250,000 of said amount shall be available 
until June 30, 1945, for salaries and other ad- 
ministrative expenses for carrying out such 
programs; but not more than $7,917,360 of the 
$8,667,360 provided in the schedule in the 
Budget hereunder for 1945 for transfer to the 
appropriation account, “Administrative ex- 
penses, Agricultural Adjustment Agency,” 
shall be so transferred: Provided further, That 
none of the funds herein appropriated or 
made available for the functions assigned to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency pursuant 
to the Executive Order (No. 9069) of February 
23, 1942, shall be used to pay the salaries 
or expenses of any regional information 
employees or any State or county information 
employees, but this shall not preclude the 
answering of inquiries or supplying of in- 
formation to individual farmers: Provided 
further, That such amount shall be avail- 
able for salaries and other administrative 
expenses in connection with the formula- 
tion and administration of the 1945 pro- 
grams of soil-building practices and soll- 
and water-conservation practices, under the 
act of February 29, 1936, and like programs 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the total expenditures of 
which, including administration, shall not 
exceed $300,000,000, including the value of 
seeds, fertilizers, and other conservation ma- 
terials remaining on hand at the close of the 
1944 program and to be used as grants under 
the 1945 program; but the payments or grants 
under such program shall be conditioned 
upon the utilization of land with respect to 
which such payments or grants are to be 
made, in conformity with farming practices 
which will encourage and provide for soil- 
building and soil-and-water-conserving prac- 
tices in the most practical and effective man- 
ner and adapted to conditions in the several 
States, as determined and approved by the 
State committee of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency for the respective States; Pro- 
vided further, That no part of such amounts 
shall be available after June 30, 1945, for 
salaries and other administrative expenses 
except for payment of obligations therefor 
incurred prior to July 1, 1945: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may, in his discre- 
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tion, from time to time transfer to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office such sums as may be 
necessary to pay administrative expenses of 
the General Accounting Office in auditing 
payments under this item: Provided further, 
That such amount shall be available for the 
purchase of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or 
any other farming materials, or any soil- 
terracing services, and making grants there- 
of to agricultural producers to aid them in 
carrying out farming practices approved by 
the Secretary in the 1944 and 1945 programs 
under said act of February 29, 1936, as 
amended; for the reimbursement of any Fed- 
eral, State, or local Government agency for 
such materials, or services, and for the pay- 
ment of all expenses necessary in making 
such grants, including all or part of the costs 
incident to the delivery thereof: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, persons who in 1944 carry out 
farming operations as tenants or sharecrop- 
pers on cropland owned by the United States 
Government and who comply with the terms 
and conditions of the 1944 agricultural con- 
servation program, formulated pursuant to 
sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of said act of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, shall be entitled to apply for 
and receive payments for their participation 
in said program to the same extent as other 
producers: Provided further, That no part of 
the funds appropriated or made available to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency or to 
any other bureau or agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall be used to pay the 
salary of any full-time employee who en- 
gages in any political activity or lobbying 
activity (including but not limited to mak- 
ing or soliciting contributions to campaign 
funds of political parties or to any o: 

tion, association, corporation, or individual 
for the purpose of aiding or influencing the 
election or defeat of any candidate for polit- 
ical office; distribution of, or solicitation of 
subscriptions to, or contributions for the dis- 
tribution of publications and other literature 
designed to influence or aid in the election or 
defeat of any candidate for public office; 
or engaging in activities designed to influence 
the action of Congress with respect to appro- 
priations or legislation of any kind except 
that employees may furnish to Congress any 
information authorized to be furnished by 
existing law or required by Congress, or by 
any of its committees or members). 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harness of In- 
diana: On page 65, line 18, after the end of 
the bracket, strike out the period and insert 
“Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated in this bill shall be paid out 
for the salary, per diem allowance or ex- 
penses of any person who personally or by 
letter demands that a farmer join the triple 
A program as a condition of draft defer- 
ment or for the granting of a priority cer- 
tificate for any rationed article or com- 
modity.” 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
first to raise the question of whether or 
not the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is in order. I con- 
ceive that the amendment requires the 
performance of additional duties on the 
part of employees of the Department, in 
that, if I understand the amendment 
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correctly, it would require in the case of 
all of the thousands of employees, ad- 
ministrative investigation and determi- 
nation to be made as to whether any of 
those employees had written a letter or 
a postal card or done anything in viola- 
tion of the requirement of the gentle- 
man’s amendment before the salary 
check of such employee could be issued 
for the month for which he was being 
compensated. Now it may be that the 
language of the proviso is technically 
correct, but if it is not then I desire that 
the point of order which I raise may be 
considered by the Chair. It certainly 
seems to me, while it is in the form of 
a limitation so as to be in order under 
the Holman rule, the effect of this is to 
require performance of additional duties 
on the part of the employees of the De- 
partment. For that reason it is legisla- 
tive in character and should not be con- 
sidered in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman further on the point of 
order if he desires to be heard, 

Mr. TARVER. I do not desire to be 
heard further, Mr. Chairman, I have 
expressed my view with regard to the - 
matter and I am willing to abide by the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Har- 
ness] on the point of order. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I submit 
that the argument of the gentleman does 
not point out anything except that this is 
alimitation. It does not require any duty 
on the part of any of the A. A. A. officials, 
It simply prohibits payment when this 

thing has been done. It simply acts as a 
safeguard so that the A. A. A. officials 
who want to enforce this act, who do 
not want these things to be done, could 
withhold payment when it has been done, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. How are those author- 
ized to pay the salaries of these em- 
ployees to ascertain whether these em- 
ployees have written a letter or a postal 
card as prohibited in the gentleman’s 
amendment? Will it not be necessary to 
make an investigation in each case every 
month? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. No; of 
course it would not. If this amend- 
ment is adopted it will stop this prac- 
tice. These people will not do it. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is just 
figuring on everybody being good because 
he tells them to be? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Well, that 
is true. If your argument is sound, any 
limitation will require the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHITTINGTON). 
The Chair is prepared to rule. The pro- 
viso offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Harness] in the opinion of 
the Chair is a limitation and the point of 
order is overruled. 

The gentleman is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we are endeavor- 
ing to finish consideration of the bill this 
afternoon if that is possible. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman insists on his objec- 
tion I will have to make a point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, the gentle- 
man has a right to do that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have the same 
right to make that point that you have. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. I said the gen- 
tleman has a right to do that. I have 
not objected. I was simply reserving 
the right to object. I trust the gentle- 
man will wait until the conclusion of my 
statement before he becomes aroused. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Why waste 
time? 

Mr. TARVER. Oh, I think not. The 
gentleman is more expert at wasting 
time than I. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But not as 
often. 

Mr. TARVER. I would not object 
to the gentleman having 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana that he may proceed for an 
additional.5 minutes? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object to that. If the gentle- 
man requests 3 additional minutes, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-three Members are present, 
a quorum. 

The gentleman from Indiana is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana may proceed for an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I think all the Members are 
familiar with this amendment and with 
the bureaucratic abuses which this pro- 
posal is designed to correct. Its purpose 
is to outlaw what appears to be the com- 
mon practice of A. A. A. officials in the 
field of coercing our farmers to join the 
triple A program in order to get gaso- 
line, farm machinery and implements, 
and other essential commodities; and to 
qualify for draft deferments as essential 
farm workers, 

If there is a shred of doubt in the mind 
of any Member that such shameless 
abuses are occurring, I think I shall con- 
vince you with the few bits of evidence 
selected from my current mail from vic- 
tims among my constituency that these 
coercive practices actually do prevail. 

To those of you who may argue against 
my amendment in the mistaken belief 
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that to do so is to defend officials and 
Official policies of this administration, 
let me say that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Office of Price Administration all 
agree that the emergency powers of the 
executive agencies should not be, and 
must not be, used as weapons to force 
compliance with the philosophy and pol- 
icies of the triple A. They all agree that 
triple A compliance, at least in theory, is 
purely voluntary. They all point out 
that no agent of the Executive, by any 
stretch of the imagination, may penalize 
any individual who declines to partici- 
pate in triple A, or to embrace its doc- 
trines and policies. 

If the spokesmen for these agencies 
mean what they have said in informal 
reports to me, then there should be ut- 
terly no objection to the amendment I 
have proposed. They do not authorize 
these practices. They do not condone 
them. They even assure me, in fact, that 
they are anxious to prevent them. 

The officials of Selective Service have 
investigated the obvious violations which 
have occurred in cases which I brought 
to their attention. They have been quick 
to correct the mistakes which have oc- 
curred, and I believe they are entirely 
sincere in their assurances that they do 
not want the Selective Service Act prosti- 
tuted for the promotion of some particu- 
lar New Deal ideology. I think that Se- 
lective Service should be given a clean 
bill of health in this matter, for I am 
convinced that these abuses occur 
through no fault of draft headquarters. 
I would like to say that the local draft 
board, in the case which I have exposed, 
is not primarily at fault. I think its 
members have simply been the unwitting 
victims of ardent new dealers on the 
local triple A committee, who sold them a 
sorry bill of goods. It should also be said 
in credit to this draft board that it was 
quick to correct its original mistake 
when it was called to attention. 

The fact remains, however, that these 
glaring violations have occurred, and 
are occurring, not only in my own State 
and district, but all over the country. 

I want to read you a letter sent to me 
by a number of farmers residing in Grant 
County, Ind., which is in my district, 
This letter, I understand, was mailed to 
all draft-age men in that county holding 
agricultural deferments, or who had ap- 
plications for deferments pending before 
the board. Please listen to this care- 
fully, because I know you will find it in- 
teresting and significant: 


Grant County Local. Boarn No. 2, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 


Marion, Ind. 

I have been reading the heading of the 
letter— ~- 

Dear Sm: You are hereby directed to report 
to the U. S. D. A. War Board at the office 
of the A. A. A. in Marion, Ind., within 5 
days— 


This next line is emphasized because 
it is capitalized and underscored— 


after you have signed up at your township 
A. A. A. meeting and obtain a certified copy 
of your 1944 production. 

Bring this certified copy to this office. 

It is very important that you obtain this 
certificate as directed, since in its absence 
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you may be placed in class I-A and held for 
military service. 


This is signed “Grant County Local 
Board No. 2, 228 Post Office Building, 
Marion, Ind.” 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Briefly. 

Mr, PACE, The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would not correct that. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think 
it will correct it, because it is perfectly 
obvious 

Mr. PACE. That is from the Selective 
Service. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I know it 
is, but remember I have said this is not 
really a draft-board creation. I think 
the draft board has in this instance been 
victimized by the local A. A. A. 

Mr. PACE. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think it 
is perfectly obvious that there was a 
mutual understanding, a working agree- 
ment between triple A authorities and 
this local draft board. Otherwise, I am 
sure that local board would never have 
sent out such a letter. Those men on 
that local board are good, patriotic 
Americans who are, I assure you, doing 
a good job. They have been working 
under terrific pressure, and they have 
simply been hoodwinked when they 
turned to triple A for help. Had they 
seen the matter in true perspective, I feel 
sure they never would have sent out such 
a letter. 


Let me read you now a letter from 
another Grant County farmer, a resident 
of the same county: 


Dear Mr. Harness: You have our utmost 
support in your fight against bureaucratic 
methods used by the Government to force 
joining the triple A, by leaving no alterna- 
tive by which they, the farmer could have 
his points counted. 

And it is very true that they did this 
thing. Back 2 years ago, my two sons and 
myself were farming almost 600 acres of 
Grant County, Ind., land in Liberty town- 
ship. The draft board came along and took 
Clyde, so not being able to get help we wera 
forced to let 260 acres go. So my other son 
is running his land and I am running my 
farm land with no outside land. We have 
been unable to get permission to buy new 
tools. The son at home has been called 
up and questioned time after time by the 
draft board, yet his operations show 54 points. 
I saw and talked to Glenn Smith, a member 
of the triple A board. I asked him, “Is it 
true that a farmer has to be a member of 
the triple A to have his points count?” He 
answered, “Yes, as the program was in danger 
of failure because no one, that is, few cared 
for it no longer.” 

I then asked this gentleman: “Is that dem- 
ocratic?”. He answered, “Why democratic. 
This is war and the President must rule.” I 
then asked, “Are you going to force the farm- 
ers in line?” He answered, “We must, as they 
will not go along with the administration 
any other way; they will raise too many hogs 
and no tomatoes. The hogs we do not want 
but the tomatoes we must have.” I then 
asked, Don't you think the farmer has sense 
enough to run his own business?” His an- 
swer was a short, No.“ My son was forced 
to sign up the triple A program or go to war.” 


I have had many, many other com- 
plaints. The special draft deferment 
committee, of which I am a member, will 
meet Monday morning with triple A and 
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selective-service officials in the hope that 
we can stop this nefarious practice. I do 
not know why any draft official or any 
triple A official should say to a farmer, 
“Before you can obtain a deferment you 
have got to join this program and farm 
as we want you to farm or else we will 
railroad you into the military service.” 
Nor is there any reason why any triple A 
agent should require as a condition that 
a farmer should join the triple A be- 
fore he could get a new tractor or a new 
plow or get gasoline to operate his farm 
machinery. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Who selected this draft board in the gen- 
tleman’s district that he complains of? 
How was it selected? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think 
the gentleman knows who selected the 
draft board and how it was selected. I 
say that the vast majority of the draft 
boards have done a fine, patriotic job 
and I bring no charges against this par- 
ticular board. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
What in the world has this administra- 
tion, in the sense the gentleman seems to 
use when he wrote that letter, to do with 
the draft board when it was selected the 
way it was? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I think 
the letter from the draft board and what 
is happening in these various counties 
through triple A groups speak for them- 
Selves, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Supplementing what 
the gentleman has said, on yesterday I 
put into the Recorp a card which had 

been received by another farmer in the 

State of Indiana. After the writer of the 
card had discussed the 1944 farm plan 
he used this language—and remember 
the card came from the Department of 
Agriculture— 

A recent ruling provides that future non- 
highway gasoline allotments will be based on 
your completing this farm plan. 

Those cards are being sent promiscu- 
ously to the farmers throughout my dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

HARNESS of Indiana. During 
the course of the last year I have had 
numerous complaints from farmers in 
Indiana and elsewhere that these triple 
A agents in our farming States were 
forcing men to come in and sign up with 
the A. A. A. program before they could 
get rationed articles and commodities, 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, there is no rea- 
son under God's heaven for such a thing 
in this terrible time of war. We must 
ration many commodities, of course, and 
they should be rationed fairly and justly; 
but to use this war and the draft to co- 
erce and compel men to go along with a 
program with which they are not in 
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favor is, to say the least, reprehensible. 
I hope you will support this amendment. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. CAMP. This program was for- 
mulated by the War Food Administra- 
tion. No war food program has been 
made by the triple A. I think the writer 
of the letter read by the gentleman from 
Indiana was referring to something other 
than the triple A. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Oh, no! 
No, indeed! We all understand that 
W. F. A. is proposing a quite comprehen- 
sive farm production program. No one 
that I know of objects to that, and I 
think American farmers almost univer- 
sally have cooperated 100 percent. I am 
not talking about national food pro- 
duction planning, nor about the willing- 
ness of farmers to produce tremendously 
for war. Iam simply talking about triple 
A, which we all know is entirely another 
matter. Triple A is that old, old hang- 
over from days when we were trying to 
kill pigs, plow under corn and cotton, 
and restrict farm production. And triple 
A and this whole old New Deal philoso- 
phy of keeping the iron heel on the neck 
of the farmer is the sole source of trouble 
in this present instance. I could submit 
evidence from my own files for a week 
to show you that this is purely New Deal 
dictatorship at work in the field, I ex- 
pect the Members representing every 
other farming district in the country 
could do the same. I hope the gentle- 
man will help me correct this glaring in- 
trusion of New Deal ideology. I hope 
the House will help me correct these 
unforgivable abuses. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
quite sure; and I fear the gentleman from 
Indiana is not quite sure as to whether he 
is complaining of alleged maladministra- 
tion in the triple A, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, or the War Manpower Commission. 
All that he is satisfied about is that some- 
body is doing something that he ought 
not to undertake in the way of trying to 
coerce farmers to enter the triple-A pro- 
gram by threatening them with the loss 
of their gasoline or the induction of their 
sons into service if they do not do so- 
and-so in accordance with administra- 
tive orders. 

This matter has not been called to my 
attention until a day or so ago, when 
one or two Members of the House com- 
menced reading postal cards and letters 
they claimed had been sent out by some 
employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the field. I think this House 
would be taking a remarkable step to 
undertake to legislate upon the basis of 
this scattered information if indeed it 
be information at all until witnesses are 
called before a committee of this House 
and have established by their evidence 
what the truth of this may be. Iremem- 
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ber that last year I was concerned be- 
cause an employee of the War Manpower 
Commission in my district had sent out 
notices to farmers in that area which in 
my judgment threatened them with in- 
duction into military service unless they 


reported and went to Florida to perform 


agricultural labor. 

I thought that conduct on the part of 
that employee was outrageous and had 
the facts placed in the hearings of the 
committee which was considering the ap- 
propriation for agricultural labor; but I 
did not offer an amendment to hamper 
the handling of all the administrative 
funds of the War Manpower Commission 
on that account. I think there ought to 
be some way to correct administrative 
abuses on the part of minor employees 
in the field without undertaking to 
hamper the payment of salaries of thou- 
sands of employees of the Department of 
Agriculture. If you will read the lan- 
guage of this amendment it applies to 
every appropriation carried in this bill, 
not merely to the appropriation for con- 
servation and use of agricultural re- 
sources. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana, I do not 
believe the gentleman meant to say just 
what he did, Certainly there is nothing 
in this amendment that will hamper this 
program in any way. If the triple A offl- 
cials in Washington are sincere when 
they tell us they do not approve of this 
method being used by some of their com- 
mitteemen they should stop it. This is 
one means they can use to stop it. When 
the gentleman argues to this House that 
this is going to injure the program he is 
going too far. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further. The gentleman wants 
us to place in this bill a provision which 
applies to every employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because it is a re- 
striction on all of the funds in this bill; 
and he wants us to do that on the basis 
of two or three letters and postal cards 
that in themselves have never been 
brought to the attention of any commit- 
tee of this House. I feel that before we 
do anything of this kind some committee 
ought to consider the matter carefully 
and take evidence with regard to it both 
from those who complain and from the 
Officials of the Department. 

If an amendment of the kind the gen- 
tleman proposes should be adopted it can 
be done in the Senate. The Senate will 
have an opportunity to hear the evidence 
and to do what it thinks is wise. Our 
committee would have been glad to have 
heard the evidence if it had been pre- 
sented. You will note from the bill that 
we have included here a very stringent 
provision against the carrying on of po- 
litical activities by any of the employees 
of this organization. We are not averse 
to the making of reasonable restrictions 
based upon evidence which justifies 
them, but we are averse to the insertion 
here of a provision which, as I have said, 
restricts the Department with reference 
to every dollar carried in its bill for per- 
sonnel by a requirement which may or 
may not be necessary but which certainly 
has not been established so far as being 
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necessary by evidence submitted to any 
congressional committee. 

I hope we will not act hastily in this 
matter. There is plenty of time for the 
insertion of such a proviso in the bill, 
and a carefully worded provision if one 
be necessary at all in the further con- 
sideration of the bill in the Senate. We 
should not now hastily and upon the 
basis of some two or three complaints 
undertake to make a legislative provi- 
sion of this importance a part of this 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how late does 
the gentleman contemplate running this 
evening? 

Mr. TARVER. I think after we con- 
clude this amendment it will be my pur- 
pose to move that the Committee rise. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman’s re- 
quest applies only to this particular 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request was as 
to this amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
for the information of the House and 
for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Georgia, I would like to advise that in 
Ohio in the last 2 or 3 weeks there have 
been many instances in which farmers 
have been called upon to join the 
A. A. A. and they have been told that 
it is necessary to sign up for the A, A. A. 
program in order to obtain needed gaso- 
line for farm production and use. 

I am thinking of one particular in- 
stance in Seneca County, Ohio, where 
nearly 100 farmers met in protest, and 
a riot almost developed. I personally 
took up the matter with Mr. Harrison, 
Chief of the Gasoline Rationing Divi- 
sion of the National Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and he told me that many 
similar complaints had reached the 
O. P. A., that he was fearful the prac- 
tice had been followed, which, of course, 
was contrary to the O. P. A. regulations 
and that a check-up would be made. 

The next day I received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Harrison containing a 
number of copies of a new order or regu- 
lation issued by Mr. Phillips, I believe 
his name was, Chief of the Fuels Divi- 
sion of O. P. A., to all district and divi- 
sion officers of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, warning them that it was 
unnecessary and illegal for any require- 
ment to be placed upon farmers or other 
individuals obtaining extra allotments 
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of gasoline, and that the practice should 
be stopped if at all possible. That is 
from the angle of the Office of Price 
Administration. That Office seemingly 
admits this practice of which the gen- 
tleman from Indiana complains has been 
followed. 

In order to support that order of the 
Office of Price Administration and to 
assist them in carrying it out and mak- 
ing it effective. I believe that we must 
follow this other approach suggested by 
the gentleman from Indiana and adopt 
the pending amendment. so as to pro- 
hibit from the agricultural side the 
members of the A. A. A. organizations 
in the various States and counties from 
following this practice. If we take ac- 
tion through this amendment against 
O. P. A. and A. A. A., then perhaps we 
will have it stopped. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. HINSHAW. When I was at home 
last summer in California I was informed 
by certain farmers in the San Fernando 
Valley that they were being practically 
required to join A. A. A. in order to obtain 
orders from the War Production Board 
for repair parts to farm equipment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think that is 
true also, Let me say that in my own 
home county, the local ration board has 
issued a public statement saying that 
they were not following the practice that 
had been complained of in other counties 
in Ohio and that they would not put 
that requirement upon the farmers of 
that county that they could not get gas- 
oline without joining the A. A. A. Of 
course, that is an admission on their 
part that that practice is being followed 
in other countries. Therefore I think the 
amendment is necessary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The practice is not 
new by any means. Several years ago the 
Federal loan agency making loans to 
farmers had printed in the application 
for loan the statement that the borrower 
must agree, as long as the principal or 
any interest on it was unpaid, not to say 
anything against the A. A. A. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Regardless of 
how long the practice has been followed, 
it is a reprehensible thing and should be 
stopped. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
man yield? 


Will the gentle- 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I want to add 


that I am receiving letters from farmers 
in my district complaining of this prac- 
tice that is now being discussed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Will the gentleman 


yield further? 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My purpose was sim- 
ply to show that this is not an accident. 
It is an old, definite, well established 
policy to use Government funds to force 
the farmers into the A. A. A. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, it is 
premeditated, it is done knowingly and 
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purposely and should be stopped by ac- 
tion of this Congress, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. RIZLEY]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, if there 
are those in this House who believe that 
some sort of compulsory program for 
farmers is necessary either in peacetime 
or during war in order to obtain produc- 
tion from our farmers then they should 
vote against this amendment; but if you 
believe that all of these farm programs 
should be a voluntary matter with the 
individual farmer and that he should 
have the right and privilege of exercis- 
ing his own free will and discretion as to 
whether he signs up with the A. A. A. as 
they express it, or any other farm pro- 
gram promulgated by the Department 
of Agriculture or any other governmental 
agency, then certainly you should vote 
for the pending amendment. 

For several months I have been receiv- 
ing letters at various intervals from dif- 
ferent sections of my district to the effect 
that practices were being put into effect 
that before a farmer would be consid- 
ered eligible for gasoline or before his 
request for draft deferment would be 
considered either for himself or laborers 
on his farm or before his requests would 


-be considered for farm machinery or be 


eligible for soil-conservation payments 
he must sign up with the A. A. A. or sub- 
ject himself to some agricultural Gov- 
ernment agency to ascertain the facts in 
respect thereto. I wrote a good many 
people in order to get some concrete 
evidence. I had no reason to disbelieve 
these statements because men whose 
reputation was above reproach told me 
that these things were actually going on 
in some counties in Oklahoma. 

I took the matter up several times with 
the A. A. A. officials here in Washington 
and they assured me there was no foun- 
dation for those statements, but that if 
such practices did exist, of course, they 
ought to be corrected. Day before yes- 
terday I received from a merchant in my 
district a letter, and for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Georgia who doubted 
whether these requests were coming from 
the A. A. A., he sent me the card that was 
sent out by the regular A. A. A. commit- 
tee. I have the card in my office, not 
with me presently. I put a part of the 
card in the Record on Tuesday of this 
week. The card in itself does not say 
that they must sign the work sheet to 
which it refers, in order to receive draft 
deferments or in order to receive farm 
machinery; but the card does contain 
certain language which is being con- 
strued not only by the farmers who are 
getting the cards but by many of the 
committees such as the local O. P. A. 
and others, and in some instances the 
local draft boards, that it does mean 
that very thing. 

That card says: 

Your community committeeman will be in 
Hawley on March 17 to assist you in execut- 
ing your 1944 farm plan sheet and to explain 
1944 practice payments that can be earned on 
your farm. 


It follows with this language: 


These plan sheets will be used to secure 
information for draft deferments and secur- 
ing farm machinery. 
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Now let us be fair. What construction 
would you or anyone else put upon that 
sort of language when contained in a 
card coming from the local A, A. A. com- 
mittee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes of my time to the gentle- 
man, if that is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask, in 
all fairness, what other construction 
could be put upon it? Why put this in 
the farm plan sheet about farm machin- 
ery or about gasoline or about farm de- 
ferments? I called the head of the 
southern division of triple A in my 
State, when I got this card, and he said 
that this language about draft defer- 
ment or farm machinery had no business 
being in there and that he would im- 
mediately take it up with the State 
director. He called me this morning and 
told me that he had taken it up with the 
State director and that the State director 
said it had no place on the card and that 
the State committee would give proper 
publicity to this erroneous implication 
and make it crystal clear that farmers 
who did not or had not been members of 
the A. A. A. should not be discriminated 
against in respect to securing fair con- 
sideration for farm machinery, draft de- 
ferments, or gasoline. 

This amendment will help to correct 
the situation if it is adopted. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If it is true 
that the officials of the triple A, the 
officials of Selective Service, and the 
officials of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion contend that this is a wrong prac- 
tice, then what can be wrong by adopting 
this amendment to try to stop it? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Certainly there cannot 
be anything wrong. As I said in the be- 
ginning, if we want a free program in 
America for the farmers, and let the 
farmers use their own discretion about 
these matters, then certainly this amend- 
ment should be adopted. Of course, if 
there are those who believe we must have 
a compulsory program of some kind, then 
vote against the amendment. Personally 
I cannot subscribe to governmental com- 
pulsion for the farmers or any other 
group of our citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have received letters from farmers in 
my district complaining that they are be- 
ing coerced to sign up with the triple A 
before they are allowed to have any gaso- 
line. I do not know why anybody should 
doubt that this practice is being carried 
on. From the time the Triple A Act 
was passed this agency has continuously 
resorted to coercive measures to force 
all farmers into its program. Could 
there be any worse coercion than the 
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procedure of levying a penalty on farm- 
ers for growing more wheat than suits 
the Washington bureaucracy? Who 
would have thought in 1887 that the time 
would ever come when the commerce 
clause of the Constitution would be con- 
strued so as to allow a bureau here in 
Washington to tell a farmer how much 
wheat he could plant? 

This is a good amendment. As has 
been stated here before, there is no rea- 
son in the world why it should not 
be adopted. This practice should be 
stopped. The people of this country are 
arriving at a stage where they are begin- 
ning to resent in no uncertain terms the 
coercion and regimentation that this ad- 
ministration has forced upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
COCHRAN]. 8 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my time to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Missouri, 
the chairman of the Accounts Commit- 
tee, for the courtesy extended me in al- 
lotting me his time. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, 

Mr. COCHRAN. What I wanted to 
talk about was the entire proviso. If 
the Members of this House will read that 
proviso, I venture the assertion that no 
one will say that he ever saw a proviso 
of that character tacked onto an appro- 
priation bill before. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday in the mail I received a letter 
sent out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 222 Mercantile Build- 
ing, Berkeley, Calif., signed by Walter 
R. Goldschmidt, associate social science 
analyst. I should like to read this letter: 

Miss Vera Christie of the bureau of oc- 
cupations of the University of California sub- 
mitted the names of several recent graduates 
dwelling in the upper San Joaquin Valley 
who she felt might be interested in taking 
short-term employment. Your name was 
among the list. I am writing you to ask you 
if you would be interested to work for ap- 
proximately 6 to 8 weeks under the conditions 
to be set forth below and to ask that you 
respond to this request at your very earliest. 

The work I have in mind is taking sched- 
ules or questionnaires from residents in the 
communities of Arvin (Kern County) and 
Dinuba (Tulare County). The schedule is 
designed to get information on the standard 
of living and the social participation of a 
cross section of the total population in each 
of these towns. The work is to begin the 
latter part of this month, preferably around 
the 23d. It will last approximately 6 weeks 
to 2 months. The pay rate will be $202.76 
per month; in addition to this you will re- 
ceive $5.60 per diem for each day you are 
away from home. During wartime all Gov- 
ernment employees work 48 hours a week. 
If you have a car at your disposal it would 
be advantageous to use it. You will receive 
compensation for the use of the car at the 
rate of 6 cents a mile, and we will arrange 
through your local ration board for the gas- 
oline 


If you are interested in this employment 
Please respond at once and indicate the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) your agë; (2) the courses 
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you have taken in the social sciences while 
at the university; (3) any pertinent occupa- 
tion experience you have had; (4) the date 
on which you will be available for work; (5) 
whether or not you have a car which you 
can use. I will be in the neighborhood of 
your community on or about the 2ist of 
March and if you are interested in this em- 
ployment I will interview you at that time, 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Associate Social Science Analyst. 


Here we are telling the farmers that 
they cannot have gasoline, and we have 
another group spending the same farm- 
ers’ Money running around digging into 
everybody's business, trying to find out 
how some people live, Iam wondering at 
this particular time just where we are 
heading. Here are the taxpayers of the 
Nation, and you are asking them to pro- 
duce food in great quantities. You are 
asking their cooperation, and then we 
turn around with the Department of Ag- 
riculture, right out of our own Federal 
bureau here, setting up one of the silliest 
things I ever heard of. 

In my State we do not have to have 
somebody running around asking people 
how they can live. We are living all 
right out there. If some of these bureau 
heads would just tend to their own busi- 
ness and let the farmers operate their 
own business once in a while, we would 
get along a whole lot better. Some silly 
professor, some dreamer, some man who 
knows nothing about agriculture, knows 
nothing about the living conditions of the 
farmers and the people who work there, 
is doing this. I venture to say there is 
not a State in the Union that has better 
facilities for the farmers than they have 
in the State of California or for the la- 
borers who work on the farm. But here 
we are going to take the taxpayer’s 
money, gasoline we do not have, tires we 
do not have, and money that we do not 
have to support some childish dream. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is little that I can add to this de- 
bate. Like many other Members from 
agricultural districts I have received 
numerous protests and complaints from 
farmers about the procedure used by the 
A. A. A. county committees in inducing, 
or compelling, nonconformist farmers to 
sign up for the A, A. A. program in order 
to be assured of adequate gas to operate 
farm machinery during the coming crop 
year. These letters make it clear that 
the A. A. A. committeemen and investi- 
gators have stated absolutely that farm 
gas would be available only to those who 
sign up for the program. 

One farmer sent me a mimeographed 
letter which was delivered to him stat- 
ing the exact position of the local A. A. A. 
committee of his county. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, and 
in justice to the committee, I am insert- 
ing here a copy of that letter which is as 
follows: 

JACKSON COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jackson, Mich. 
Dear Farmer: As a front-line soldier of 


production you are being requested this year 
to produce even more food than your record 
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preduction last year. Necessarily you must 
have the facilities to do your job efficiently. 

One of the foremost of these is gasoline 
and fuel oil to operate your tractors and en- 
gines. The supply will not be sufficient to 
meet all civilian demands. But there will 
be encugh for ycu to use in carrying on your 
farming activities. 

Your local A. A. A. committee is cooperat- 
ing with your local war price and rationing 
board in working out a program to assure you 
enough gasoline and fuel oil for the year. 

This is what you will be asked to do. Your 
community A. A. A. committeeman will soon 
contact you to discuss with you plans for 
meeting the goals on your farm. He will ask 
you to sign the 1944 farm plan. At the same 
time he will get your estimate of the amount 
of gasoline and fuel oil you will need for the 
period April 1, 1944, to April 1, 1945. Before 
he calls you should get together the follow- 
ing information: 

1. Number of gallons of gasoline used in 
1943, 

2. Number of gallons of other tractor fuels 
used in 1943. 

3. Your estimate of the number of gallons 
of gasoline and tractor fuel you will use in 
1944, 

4 The estimated amount available from 
unused coupons expected to be on hand as 
of April 1. 

5. The estimated amount to be in storage 
on April 1. . 

6. The additional amount required (com- 
pute this by subtracting the sum of 4 and 5 
from 3). 

The form you fill out when the committee- 
man calls will be your application for gaso- 
line and fuel oil for the year, based on your 
farming operations for 1944. It must be ap- 
proved by the county A. A. A. committee be- 
fore any action is taken by the local ration- 
ing board. It will be to your advantage to 
have the above-mentioned information ready 
when the committeeman calls. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. Norton, 
Chairman, 


From the same county a farmer writes: 


I have never been a member of the A. A. A., 
as I do not consider it right nor proper to 
accept money for work not performed, but 
now I am informed by our local A. A. A. com- 
mittee, that I will not be allowed to receive 
any gasoline ration for my tractors unless 
I sign up, and become a member of the 
A. A. A. 


This is a typical excerpt from one of 
many letters. 

Upon receipt of these protests, I took 
the matter up with the Department of 
Agriculture and received an immediate 
reply which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1944, 
Hon. EaRL C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Mr. MICHENER: This is in reply to 
your telephone conversation with Mr. William 
W. Chandler of this office. 

At the request of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the War Food Administration 
agreed to assist in the allocation of off-the- 
highway fuel. The War Pood Administrator 
assigned the administration in the field to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. This 
assignment was made largely because of the 
ability of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
to contact all farmers quickly through their 
elected county and community committee- 
men. 

Under the plan in operation, county and 
community committeemen recommend the 
amount of fuel needed for each farmer to 
carry on his farming operations. This deter- 
mination is based on the number of acres of 
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cropland and the uses made of these acres, 
In most States a formula was used based on 
so many gallons of gasoline for each acre of 
corn, soybeans, etc. Variations from this 
formula were made according to the amount 
of power machinery each farmer will use in 
1944; therefore, some farmers were granted 
more than the formula had given them, and 
others were granted less. 

In most States in the north central region 
the county and township committeemen re- 
ceived requests and made recommendations 
as to the amount of nonhighway fuel each 
farmer should receive at the same time the 
war-food program sign-up campaign was con- 
ducted. This procedure was adopted in order 


to save administrative expense and to avoid 


the requirement that farmers make numerous 
trips to meetings or that community com- 
mitteemen make extra visits to farms. 

We would like to point out that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency undertook this 
job as a service to farmers and to assist the 
Office of Price Administration in administer- 
ing their off-the-highway fuel program. In 
all cases the final authority for issuing the 
fuel coupons rests with the local price ration- 
ing board. We would also like to point out 
that it is not our policy or intention to 
require farmers to participate in Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency programs in order to re- 
ceive their fair share of off-the-highway fuel. 

We trust that this answers any questions 
you may have with regard to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency's participation in the 
rationing of off-the-highway fuels. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. SMITH, 
Director, North Central Division. 


When I sent a copy of Mr. Smith’s let- 
ter to one of the protesting farmers, he 
wrote me as follows: 


On March 7, 8, 9, and 10 in Fairfield Town- 
ship the crop committee of the U. S. D. A. 
sat at the I. O. O. F. Hall in Jasper and 
Weston to write up nonhighway gasoline 
applications. First they took our 1942 pro- 
duction figures then asked for our 1944 fig- 
ures. While doing so they did not explain 
to many of us that this was for the 1944 
crop program which we have fought. How- 
ever, I asked them why I should be required 
to make such an estimate when the week be- 
fore I had done the same thing for the selec- 
tive-service draft board at the same hall. I 
was told that this is for the 1944 crop pro- 
gram and you will receive $44 if you will sign. 
I did not. I asked for the gas applications 
and was given one, which I filled out. Now 
many farmers signed the crop program not 
knowing as I did that it was the same old 
A. A. A. One farmer told me he signed be- 
cause he was told he'd go to war if he did 
not. Is this free America? Just what can 
we expect? Another farmer threw his papers 
on the table and left without any farm gas. 
He appealed to the ration board but has been 
refused his farm gas. Does Con- 
gress approve of such tricks that deceive the 
people? 


In short, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
question but that in many instances the 
local A, A, A. committees have either 
definitely or indirectly informed the 
farmers that the securing of gas for the 
operation of tractors and other farm 
machinery was dependent upon the 
farmer complying with the A. A. A. pro- 
gram. 

In the last few days the Washington 
authorities have given publicity to state- 
ments repudiating any such attempt on 
their part. However, the word has gone 
out. This type of thing does not help the 
A. A. A. program. The American farmer 
does not like to be pushed around. He 18 
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willing to accept whatever is necessary to 
win the war but he will not willingly per- 
mit, in the name of the war effort, any 
subterfuge to make him a party to a crop- 
control program to which is diametrical- 
ly opposed. The war effort suffers when- 
ever any group attempts to perpetuate 
a program which originated before and 
has nothing to do with the war effort. 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
is now before the House provides: 
That none of the funds appropriated in this 
bill shall be paid out of the salary, per diem 
allowance, or expenses of any person who 
personally or by letter demands that a farm- 
er join the triple-A program as a condition 
of draft deferment or for the granting of a 
priority certificate for any rationed article or 
commodity. 


Mr. Chairman, possibly this amend- 
ment goes a little far at this time. How- 
ever, if the amendment prevails, the bill 
will go to the Senate and will return to 
the House at a later date for further con- 
Sideration. If the amendment does 
nothing else, this publicity will stop a 
practice which should not be permitted 
on the part of A, A. A, committees, and 
which the Washington office now con- 
demns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Pace]. 5 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, certainly 
I do not approve wrongdoing on the part 
of any official of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but I think it might be helpful 
if we have a better understanding of 
what these funds are to be used for, 

It was mentioned here that somebody 
is trying to make somebody else join 
the triple A. There is no such thing as 
a triple A program today except in to- 
bacco. There are no controls of pro- 
duction on any crop except tobacco, and 
that control remains only because we 
now need food more than we need smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, 

It is also presented here as if there 
were some compulsion if a farmer signs 
a work sheet. I think you understand 
that we have two acts. We have the 
Soil Conservation and the Domestic Al- 
lotment Acts, and this language that you 
now have before you confines this money 
to soil conservation and water conser- 
vation payments. So if a farmer signs 
a work sheet, there is no penalty at- 
tached to it, there are no taxes involved, 
there is no control involved. All he does 
is say, “I think at this time I will be able 
to plant so many acres of wheat, so many 
acres of corn, and so many acres of soy- 
beans.” If he does not plant these crops 
there is no penalty, there is no tax. The 
most he could possibly lose would be 
the payments he would have earned if 
he had carried out the practices. If he 
decides he does not want to carry out 
the practices, that ends the matter. 

You speak of making a man join the 
triple A as you would of making him join 
the Army, subject to somebody's orders, 
There are no orders or penalties today 
in agriculture except in tobacco, where 
there is a penalty if there is excess pro- 
duction, because most all of the tobacco 
producers asked for it. But get it clear 
that there is no compulsion in the farm 
program today, with this one exception, 
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What I think these notices mean—and 
whatever you do I shall make no com- 
plaint—is that if the draft board wants 
to know if you have 16 units, they go to 
that record to find it out. If you do not 
want to supply the information there, 
you can show them and make your proof 
in some other way. 

However, I intended to use my time to 
correct the impression that seems to 
exist here that we now have an enormous 
triple A program when we do not; that 
we have an enormous compulsory pro- 
gram when you do not. Now, if you want 
to throw up some terraces, you can earn 
five or ten dollars. If you want to plant 
some cover crops and turn them under 
and build up your soil, you can earn five 
or ten dollars. If you want to apply 
some lime or some phosphate, you can 
earn five or ten dollars. That is what 
this money is for, but you do not have 
to do it, and there is no compulsion 
about it. 

Some of you gentlemen seem to think 
that the mere act of asking a farmer to 
make out and file his intention or work 
sheet, merely to indicate what crops he 
intends to plant and the acreage of each, 
is a terrible thing to do. Maybe it is, but 
it seems to me that such cooperation is 
not too much to ask when our Nation is 
at war, when our national existence is at 
stake, when millions of our boys are out 
on the battle lines of the world offering 
and giving their lives in order that these 
same farmers may keep their farms and 
enjoy the safety and comfort of their 
homes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this really is not new except 
as it applies to the draft. Last summer 
one of my constituents came to me all 
excited. He was very. much agitated 
about the O. P. A. When the second 
and third one came along, I asked if 
they would not bring me the letter they 
had received from the O. P. A. so I would 
know what their troubles were. I will 
not read the entire letter, but the last 
sentence says: 

You are hereby notified that unless you 
take immediate steps to remedy the situa- 
tion your permit will be suspended within 
10 days. 


For as many years as I can remember 
everyone in my county has butchered 
their hogs or their cattle for the local 
butchers when they so desired. Here 
this man comes along and sends them 
this letter saying they have to have a 
new slaughterhouse within 10 days or 
he will take their permit away from 
them—even at a time when one could 
not find any lumber to build with and 
no one available to erect a building. I 
found out that he was merely a meat- 
marketing supervisor under the Food 
Distribution Administration. I later 
found he was receiving $3,800 per year, 
the best job he ever held and over twice 
as much as he formerly received before 
entering Government service. I said 
that the only thing to do first was to 
have a meeting and find out what it is 
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about. I said that I did not know of any 
authority of law that gave him any right 
to send them that letter. 

I arranged a meeting that week and 
some 50 small butchers and farm butch- 
ers were there, and the gentleman him- 
self was there. He said that his superior 
officer told him that he guessed he should 
not have written that letter. That is 
what we always find when we get small 
men in big places. He had to write the 
letter to show his authority. At. that 
meeting he kind of wrapped the flag 
around himself two or three times and 
got himself all heated up, but when it 
was over with he decided not to insist 
on that 10 days’ time limit for building. 

At that time I told these people that 
it happened that the War Food Admin- 
istrator, Marvin Jones, and I had served 
together 2 years in the House, and I said 
that I knew Marvin Jones too well to 
know that he would want to follow this 
kind of procedure. 

When I came back here I took it up 
with the Department and wrote Mr. Hen- 
drickson, who was head of the F. D. A. at 
that time. I ended the letter by saying 
this: 

The way the farm butchers and the local 
butchers have been harassed by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration is rendering a dis- 
service to the war-food program, If a “small 
fry” like this has any authority to write the 
kind of letters he does, I want to be so ad- 
vised, and if he does not, I want him to 
immediately cease. I recommend that he 
put on a pair of overalls and help produce 
the food instead of continuing in a useless 
position hindering the people who are pro- 
ducing the food to win the war. 


After many weeks of correspondence 
with Mr. Hendrickson in which I had in- 
sisted on having him state the law that 
gave his man any authority to write the 
letter in the first place—you should be 
interested in this reply, since it would 
also apply to gas and machinery: 

In reply to the specific questions raised in 
your letters, the authority of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration to establish regu- 
lations with respect to the slaughtering of 
livestock is based upon title III of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act which specifies that, 
upon a finding by the President that war re- 
quirements will result in a shortage in the 
supply of any material, he shall allocate or 
distribute such material in a manner deemed 
appropriate or necessary in the public inter- 
est and to promote the national defense. 


Here then is the Executive order that 
has been interpreted to cover most every- 
thing, or it so appears. This is one more 
example of what happens when Execu- 
tive orders are used instead of laws 
passed by the Congress. These actions 
harm the war-food program. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—Ayes 58, noes 96. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and 
Mr, DIRKSEN. 
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The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 65, 
noes 88. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Harness]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 89, noes 69. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairraan, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the motion is not 
in order after the direction for the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the previous 
ruling of the Chair, the point of order is 
overruled. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 88. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Tarver and 
Mi. DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 65, 
noes 90. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Harness]. 
Tellers have been ordered. 

The Committee again divided;.and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 93, 
noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4443, making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
a speech I had intended to present dur- 
ing discussion of an amendment now 
pending on the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do this for the 
purpose of asking the majority leader 
with reference to the program for next 
week. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
next week is as follows: 

On Monday, the O'Hara bill, H. R. 3592, 
@ bill to prevent multiple taxes on salaries 
of the Federal employees. Two hours 
general debate has been provided. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, H. R. 4381, a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
on which 2 hours debate has been 
allowed. 

H. R. 4257, a bill to expatriate or ex- 
clude certain persons for evading mili- 
tary and naval service. 

Then if the Rules Committee reports 
out a resolution creating a post-war mili- 
tary committee, that bill will be taken up 
also. I have no knowledge now of any 
other bill for next week. 

I ask the gentleman from Michigan to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Several requests have 
been made of the Committee on Rules for 
hearings on several resolutions and bills. 
The committee will meet tomorrow morn- 
ing. What action the committee will 
take I do not of course know. I believe 
the Committee on Naval Affairs is anx- 
ious for a rule on a bill to take care of 
some adjustment of promotions. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. I cannot put that 
on the program for next week. What is 
the other bill the gentleman mentioned? 

Mr. MICHENER. The other bill is the 
admirals bill. A similar bill is pending 
in the Committee on Military Affairs as I 
recall for the generals. I think it is a 
most controversial matter. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know. 

Mr. MICHENER. I feel that it should 
not come up until after recess. 

Mr. SABATH. I promised them all I 
would give them a hearing tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I have 
announced now will be the program for 
the coming week. Any other bills that 
are disposed of will have to be handled 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then it is the pur- 
pose to recess about the 30th until after 
Easter? 

Mr. McCORMACK, It is the purpose 
then to recess—Thursday or Friday, Fri- 
day at the latest, but the strong hope is 
‘Thursday—until a week from the follow- 
ing Tuesday, which I think will be April 
11. There will be no legislation sched- 
uled for the 1lth or 12th but it is the 
purpose to bring up the naval appropria- 
tions bill on the 13th. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address by Hon. Marvin Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my own remarks and insert therein sev- 
eral speeches I have heretofore made and 
some resolutions I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next I may address the House 
for 20 minutes after completion of the 
legislative program for the day and other 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next after the disposition of the 
legislative business of the day and other 
special orders I may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the other special orders I may ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an editorial from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of March 19, entitled 
“Duggan Logical Choice.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE MYRON SELZNICK 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great American and one of 
the most distinguished residents of my 
district passed away today. Myron 
Selznick is a name known wherever 
American films have been shown, and 
that is all over the world. 

Associated with the industry since its 
earliest days, Myron Selznick has been 
responsible, in no small measure, for the 
phenomenal success, for the incredibly 
wide acceptance, of American motion 
pictures. He had an uncanny judgment 
as to what the public wanted. His skill 
was his ability to understand the Amer- 
ican taste. 

The art of motion pictures is one of the 
most democratic art forms yet devised. 
Paintings and sculpture have historically 
been what the king liked, or what a 
small group of experts liked. Motion 
pictures are what the mass likes. 

The strength of Myron Selznick was 
that he never lost touch with the 
American people. He was one with 
130,000,000. The entertainment indus- 
try is the less because Myron Selznick 
is no longer with us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my. 
own remarks and include certain com- 
munications. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp at the point where 
the Dirksen amendment was under con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an address. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. JosepH M. 
Pratt] may have permission to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my owt. remarks made in the Committee 
of the Whole this afternoon and to in- 
clude therein a letter and a memorandum 
from the Director of the Automotive 
Supply Rationing Division. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the remarks I made this after- 
noon in the Committee of the Whole ex- 
cerpts from the report from which I 
quoted. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made today and include therein 
certain correspondence in reference to 
the subject matter, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it - 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Auchixcross] may 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harness] may extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole today and include therein 
pertinent excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, i 
is so ordered. ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and include therein certain ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] is recognized for 
25 minutes, 


THE FAIR GOVERNMENT PRACTICES ACT 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time, today, in order that 
I may express my views and make some 
observations respecting H. R. 4314, which 
was recently introduced by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
Gwynne]. While this proposed measure, 
as presented, may not be in the specific 
form finally desired by the House, I am 
constrained to believe that as a general 
policy the basic principles set forth in 
H. R. 4314 are sound, very desirable, and 
highly essential. 

During this war, and the hysteria 
which follows by reason of the eagerness 
to win an early victory, we have been 
lulled into a state of lethargy with re- 
spect to our own home front. We have 
been struggling with the problems of 
war; we are confronted with the hysteria 
of war; we think, live and dream of this 
war—the most frightful of all wars—the 
war which we must win, and the war 
which our Army and Navy are slowly, but 
surely, winning. We realize that we 
must win this war as quickly as possible 
in order to save the lives of our men and 
boys who are engaged in it, and we rec- 
ognize that as quickly as the war is 
ended we must begin the process of 
rehabilitation. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my desire to speak 
upon this subject, today, because it re- 
lates to our own domestic and economic 
policy. Our own affairs on the home 
front are too often overshadowed by 
those of the many battle fronts, and we 
are led astray from our own situation 
on the homeland by reason of the exigen- 
cies developing on the battle fronts. 
However, we must mark well our own 
progress at home. This is the arsenal 
of production for the war. We must not 
yield to any policy which will, in any 
measure, retard or slow down that pro- 
duction. We must ever reflect upon the 
necessity of maintaining production and 
the morale and courage of our people—of 
our businessmen, our farmers, our work- 
ers in the factories and mills, in fact 
every American citizen on the home 
front, in order to lend aid to the prose- 
cution of this war on every battle front. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been reported, 
quite recently, that during the last 10 
years the Congress has enacted 4,553 
laws, and during that same period of time 
President Roosevelt has issued and put 
into effect 3,703 Executive orders and di- 
rectives. This is startling information. 
While this is a Government by law and 
not by men, yet we find that the Presi- 
dent has, by his own Executive orders, 
almost equalled the stride of the Con- 
gress. He is a very close second to this 
great legislative body in the issuance of 
orders which take the force and effect of 
law, yet the Congress has had no part in 
the declaration of the policy pronounced 
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in those Executive orders, and, in fact, 
the Congress did not know anything 
about them until they were announced 
from the Executive Office. The regula- 
tions and rules which are issued and pro- 
mulgated by the boards, bureaus, and 
agencies, largely created by Executive 
order, are myriad and some of those rules 
and regulations clothe the issuing board, 
bureaus, or agency with the power, or, at 
least, the power is assumed, to impose 
penalties of both fine and imprisonment 
upon the people of this country, many of 
whom did not know of the regulation, 
misunderstood it, or had been misin- 
formed regarding it. Such a ridiculous 
condition should not have been counte- 
nanced in the beginning, and, certainly, 
it should not be permitted to continue 
longer. Ours is a Government by law, 
duly enacted by the representatives of 
the people, and not by Executive orders 
and directives, and not by rules and reg- 
ulations issued by some board, bureau, 
or agency of Government, 

Mr. Speaker, when we come to realize 
that the Executive orders and directives 
issued by the President during the past 
10 years are almost equal in number to 
the laws which were passed by the Con- 
gress in that same period of time we are 
appalled by that unparalleled situation. 
If that unprecedented practice is con- 
tinued, and increases, it can result in 
practically all of the governing power, 
under the guise of law by Executive or- 
ders and directives, coming from the pen 
of one man—the President of the United 
States—and without the Congress, the 
representatives of the people, having 
either knowledge or voice in legislation. 
Such a policy amounts to one-man gov- 
ernment. Under that plan the repre- 
sentatives of the people have had no part 
in making the laws by which they are 
governed. In many instances our people 
have found themselves confronted with 
charges for violations of rules and regu- 
lations with which they were entirely 
unfamiliar, and they were tried before 
the board, bureau, or agency through 
which the same were issued, where the 
prosecutor acted also as judge and from 
which decision there was no appeal. This 
is a theory which is far afield from our 
American way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss briefly 
some of the merits contained in the pend- 
ing measure, H. R. 4314. May I say, at 
the outset, I am in full accord with the 
underlying principles contained in the 
measure, which is called the Fair Govern- 
ment Practices Act. This measure is in- 
tended to establish and improve the rela- 
tions between our people—every private 
citizen—and the Government authori- 
ties, to facilitate the administration of 
justice, to protect civil rights, and to pre- 
serve the form of government which is 
guaranteed by and under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 
The pending measure to which I have 
referred will operate to curb and to com- 
pel the discontinuance of many of the 
unwarranted practices which have devel- 
oped during the past few years; it will 
make uniform administrative practice 
and procedure, which is regarded as gen- 
erally fair and equitable to the people 
and highly essential to the orderly proc- 
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esses of efficient and effective govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, if this measure is finally 
enacted into law, it will, in my humble 
opinion, be highly beneficial. Briefly, it 
will do the following things: 

First. Cause to be made available to 
the public full and complete information 
regarding Government rules and regula- 
tions, all to the end that every citizen 
affected thereby may be fully advised re- 
specting their rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions under the same. 

Second. Protect the public against the 
excessive cost, expense and time entailed 
under the growing wave of investigations, 
reports, and questionnaires; to prevent 
those only as the minimum requirement 
under the law and for the maintenance 
of efficient and effective Government. 

Third. To preclude Government agen- 
cies from establishing new or special 
penalties or restrictions which are not 
authorized by the Congress. 

Fourth. To forbid the Government, or 
any agency thereof, from penalizing any 
citizen because of the fault of the Gov- 
ernment, whether arising from delayed 
rulings on acts requiring Government 
approval or from changes of rules which 
are applicable. 

Fifth. It provides for the judicial re- 
view of any administrative action, rule 
or order, within the purview of the meas- 
ure— 

(a) As an incident to proceedings for 
any form of criminal or civil enforce- 
ment; 

(b) Through any statutory review pro- 
ceeding relevant to the subject matter; 
or 

(c) Through any applicable form of 
legal action, including actions for declar- 
atory judgments or for writs of injunc- 
tion, mandamus, or habeas corpus. 

Every person should be extended the 
opportunity of having his “day in court”, 
and that policy does not prevail at the 
present in many of the administrative 
agencies of Government. 

Sixth. It provides a good-faith effort 
to guarantee fair, impartial, and un- 
biased decisions by the Government 
agencies by requiring a separation of the 
functions of the “prosecutor” and the 
“judge.” Quite often, under the present 
administration of affairs in this coun- 
try, the same Government official acts 
in the capacity of both prosecutor and 
judge. 

Seventh. This measure undertakes to 
create a fairer and better understanding 
between the Government and the peo- 
ple by giving the people a voice in the 
rules and regulations which are vital to 
their welfare as citizens, 

Eighth. This measure, if enacted, will 
prevent any decision from being ren- 
dered against our people until they have 
received due notice of the time and place 
of the hearing and they have been given 
& full opportunity to be heard and to 
meet any evidence which may be pro- 
duced against the citizen charged. No 
judgment can be rendered until this 
opportunity has been extended to the 
people. 

Ninth. The measure further requires 
that all the administrative decisions shall 
be reached only on the basis of the 
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weight of the evidenc? and that no deci- 
sion shall be rendered which is based 
upon surmise or conjecture. This is 
merely a fair and just provision for both 
the Government and the people. 

Tenth. This proposed legislation will 
allow a more intelligent judicial review 
of administrative action by distinguish- 
ing between those practices on the part 
of our Government which are compati- 
ble with due process of law and good gov- 
ernment from those abuses which can 
only undermine and destroy the public 
confidence and respect and jeopardize 
our constitutional system. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a brief outline of 
the basic objectives of this measure, 
However, may I state that this proposed 
legislation will be helpful, in my opinion, 
in many ways. It will-not hamper, in 
any way, the full and complete prose- 
cution of the war—but it will be helpful 
to our war effort. It will be very help- 
ful to every class of our people, from the 
man who uses gasoline to the officials 
of the plants; the farmer, the merchant, 
and the laboring man and woman will 
be benefited by this proposal. Those 
things which are helpful on the home 
front are, without doubt, helpful in the 
prosecution of this war. Under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill all military, 
naval, and diplomatic functions, which 
are essential in time of war, are expressly 
excluded. This exclusion extends to the 
requirement of publication of rules, reg- 
ulations, and orders, and to the require- 
ment of minimum standards of notice, 
hearing, and public participation in the 
formulation of rules and regulations. 

However, on the other hand, in case of 
emergency agencies performing military, 
naval, or diplomatic functions, where 
they are also exercising judicial func- 
tions under statutes which provide for 
public hearings, this measure does not 
relax any of the requirements of due 
process which Congress has imposed un- 
der existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this coun- 
try are entitled to fair, just, and equitable 
treatment by the many and various 
agencies of government. This measure 
will, in my opinion, aid materially in 
granting to the people those rights to 
which they are justly entitled—and those 
rights which our own Government should 
desire the people to have. 

Here the gavel fell.J 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, Parman] is recognized for 30 
minutes. x 


REPUBLICANS IN LAST 2 YEARS HAVE 
CONCENTRATED THEIR HEAVY ARTIL- 
LERY ON ADMINISTRATION OF HOME 
FRONT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years the Republicans in and out 
of Congress have concentrated their 
heavy political artillery on the adminis- 
tration of the home front, particularly 
on the stabilization program, 

They have denounced price control and 
rationing as unsound and unworkable; 
they have denounced their administra- 
tion as an attempt to impose bureau- 
cratic regimentation and alien fascism 
upon the American people. They have 
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stirred up the fears and selfishness of 
each and every economic group, They 
have told business that it was being de- 
stroyed by price control, They have en- 
couraged the farmers to seek higher 
prices on the ground that labor and the 
urban consumers were getting rich out 
of the war. And they have told labor 
and the urban consumers that they were 
being ruined by the high cost of living. 
They have told the whole Nation that 
bureaucratic bungling on the home front 
was impeding our war production and 
our production of essential civilian sup- 
plies. They have even predicted a food 
famine during the winter month of 
February. 

In Congress the Republicans sought by 
every legislative device to destroy the 
stabilization program. They have at- 
tempted to transfer the essential func- 
tion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to this agency and that agency, 
thereby to break it up and destroy its 
usefulness, They have backed bills to 
raise this price and that price. At ap- 
propriation time they voted to slash 
necessary appropriations, and to impose 
crippling riders on the sums that they 
consented to appropriate. 

SOME IRRITATIONS INEVITABLE—-MERE CAMPAIGN 
ORATORY 

The Republicans have done all these 
things and many more in an effort to 
make political capital out of the in- 
evitable irritations that a home-front 
program imposes on the people. And 
today—and today they have to admit 
that they have failed. They have failed 
to destroy the successful administration 
of the stabilization program, and they 
have failed to make permanent political 
capital out of their attacks upon that 
program. Their attacks on the home- 
front program have fizzled out just as 
miserably as did Willkie’s attacks upon 
the President's foreign policy and upon 
the national defense program in 1940. 
Willkie frankly admitted later that his 
attacks had just been “mere campaign 
oratory.” That description fits the Re- 
publican attacks on the home-front pro- 
gram just as well. They were just cam- 
paign oratory in preparation for the elec- 
tions of 1944. 

MOST SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
WAR EFFORT 


After 2 years, the stabilization program 
stands out as one of the most successful 
accomplishments in the whole war effort, 

REPUBLICANS MADE HOME FRONT POLITICAL 

ISSUE—LET THEM LIE ON IT 

I am very sorry that the stabilization 
program, the home-front program, has 
been made a party issue. We Democrats 
in Congress never wanted to regard it as 
a party issue. We regarded it as a na- 
tional undertaking. Because we re- 
garded it as a nonpartisan national un- 
dertaking, we freely criticized the admin- 
istrative mistakes which were made when 
the program was started. We criticized 
these mistakes with the constructive pur- 
pose of having them corrected as quickly 
as possible. And most of these initial 
mistakes have been corrected. But the 
Republican attacks were not confined to 
constructive criticism. The Republicans 
set out to make a political issue out of 
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the home-front program. They bet on 
its failure. Or to use a stock-market 
term, they bearishly sold short on the 
home-front program—they forgot that 
in so doing they were also selling the 
American people short. Well, today all 
the Republican maneuvers having failed, 
they have forced us Democrats to claim 
credit for the success of the stabiliza- 
tion program, a success achieved despite 
all the Republican opposition and ob- 
struction. The Republicans made the 
home front a political issue—now let 
them lie on it. 
STEPS NECESSARY TO PREVENT INFLATION 


I have said that the stabilization pro- 
gram constitutes one of the most out- 
standing successes of the war effort, To 
appreciate the truth of this statement, 
let us keep in mind that inflation is the 
dread disease that manifests itself in 
every large-scale war, and that the 
greater the war effort, the greater is the 
tendency toward inflation. There is 
nothing very mysterious about the ten- 
dency to wartime inflation. In wartime 
we pay the civilian population at home 
for producing both war goods and ci- 
vilian goods, but when the civilian pop- 
ulation comes to spend their money 
income they find only a limited supply 
of civilian goods available. The excess 
of the money income over available 
goods has to be in part drained off by 
war taxation and savings, and for the 
rest it has to be controlled by price- 
control dams. If these steps are not 
taken or are not taken effectively, the 
excess money or purchasing power starts 
a spiral of price rises, wage rises, further 
price rises and further wage rises, until 
we get galloping inflation, which can de- 
stroy both our productive power and our 
economic structure. 

ONE HUNDRED BILLIONS A YEAR BEING SPENT 


The tremendous magnitude of the in- 
flationary pressures of this war is indi- 
cated by the figures of Treasury pay- 
ments for war costs. The other day it 
was stated that during the month of 
February we were spending at the rate 
of $330,000,000 a day. That adds up to 
well over $100,000,000,000 a year. World 
War No. 1 was a pygmy in comparison. 
The whole cost of World War No. 1 was 
only $32,000,000,000, and should have 
been far less if prices during that war 
had been properly controlled—as, of 
course, they were not. 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES PERMITTED TO RISE BEFORE 
CONTROLLING THEM 

Well, with the underlying inflationary 
pressures many times greater in this war 
than in the last war, what are the com- 
parative facts on price rises? After 53 
months of World War No. 2, wholesale 
prices are 38 percent above the level of 
August 1939. During the same period in 
World War No. 1, wholesale prices had 
risen 103 percent. And let us bear in 
mind here that the wholesale price index 
includes food and farm products, the 
prices of which were abnormally low in 
1939. As we all recall, it was our na- 
tional policy to permit agricultural 
prices to rise to fair levels before under- 
taking to control them. 

If we exclude agricultural prices from 
the comparison, the contrast in achieve- 
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ment is even more remarkable. Indus- 
trial prices have risen only 22 percent 
during 53 months of World War No. 2 
as against 95 percent during the same 
period of World War No. 1. In short, 
despite pressures that were many times 
as great, we were able in this war to hold 
industrial prices—the prices of war ma- 
terials—to less than a quarter of the rise 
which took place in the last war. 


COST OF LIVING—THIS WAR COMPARED WITH LAST 


Let us turn to the cost of living. The 
cost of living has gone up 26 percent 
since the war began in September 1939— 
less than half of the rise that took place 
in the same period in the last war. What 
is most significant, however, is not the 
fact that the rise over the whole period 
has been of moderate proportions, but 
the steady progress that has been 
achieved in halting price rises. We 
started out quite late in controlling retail 
prices and rents—the items that make 
up the cost of living. The Price Control 
Act was not passed until January 30, 
1942, and by that time three-fifths of 
the total rise in the cost of living had 
already taken place. Retail price and 
rent control was instituted in May 1942, 
and since then the cost-of-living index 
has risen only 7 percent. And most re- 
markable of all, since last April the cost 
of living—that is to say, the national 
average—has remained unchanged. In 
the case of wholesale prices, the record 
is slightly better—for the index of whole- 
sale prices is today one-half percent 
lower than it was in April of 1943. 


NO NATION HAS BETTER PRICE-CONTROL RECORD 


I discussed these figures with some 
officials of the O. P. A., and I was amazed 
to learn from them that the record of the 
last 11 months is better than that of any 
country in the world. Neither Canada, 
England, nor Germany has been able 
to show a stable cost of living over the 
past 11 months. 

If we can hold to the stabilization that 
has now been achieved—if we can hold 
to present prices for the rest of the war 
and for the immediate period after the 
war—why, we will be able to show a rise 
in the cost of living only one-fourth as 
great as that which was reached during 
the peak of World War No. 1 inflation, 
and a rise in industrial prices of only 
one-fifth of the World War No. 1 peak. 

As a Democrat, I am proud that a 
Democratic administration has been able 
to achieve such a record in the control of 
inflation. Let me repeat that I would 
not be boasting of my party’s achieve- 
ment in this field had not the Repub- 
licans for the past 2 years chosen to make 
a political issue out of the home-front 
program. 

AN AVERAGE OF OVER $500 FOR EACH MAN, WOMAN, 

AND CHILD ALREADY SAVED ON COST OF WAR 


‘Thanks to this achievement, this coun- 
try has already saved $67,000,000,000 in 
the gross cost of the war—$65,000,000,000 
being saved the first 52 months of the 
war. That is the amount we have saved 
by paying for our war effort in the con- 
trolled prices of this war, instead of the 
skyrocketing prices of the last war. 
Similarly, our housewives saved about 
$22,000,000,000—or $700 per family 
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unit—by buying their goods under the 

controlled prices of this war, instead of 

under the spiralling prices of the last war. 
SUBSIDIES HELPED 


Yes; this record has been achieved by 
the use of Government subsidies on a few 
foods and other items. But the whole 
subsidy program costs only a billion and 
a half a year. Compare that with the 
$89,000,000,000 of savings in war costs 
and in prices to the consumers. 


MONEY AND PRODUCTION USED TO SAVE LIVES 


There is an even more important angle 
to this inflation control. This war, as no 
other war in history, has been a mecha- 
nized war, a war of production. Our 
leadership has taken advantage of this 
crucial fact, and has built our strategy 
upon it. We have been prodigal in the 
expenditure of American material, so 
that we could be stingy, very stingy,in the 
expenditure of American lives. We have 
had the vision to distribute vast quanti- 
ties of American matériel—planes, tanks, 
guns, and everything else—to places 
where they could do the most good in 
killing Germans and Japs. We all re- 
call the toast of Stalin at Teheran, ex- 
pressing his gratitude at American lend- 
lease, “Without American production, 
the war could not have been won.” 


STABILIZATION PROGRAM HAS HELPED PRODUCTION 


But if the doom of the Axis has been 
sealed by American war production, it is 
because we have been able to produce, 
and produce abundantly. Our stabiliza- 
tion program has not only not held back 
production, but has definitely and dem- 
onstratably facilitated the breaking of 
production records. Here is the demon- 
stration. In World War No. 1, prices 
skyrocketed, and industrial production 
increased only 25 percent during the 
whole length of the war. During the 
period of American participation in the 
war, production actually declined. 

During World War No. 2, when indus- 
trial prices were kept under good control, 
our industrial production has more than 
doubled. Of course, the chief credit for 
our production records belongs to the 
hard work put in by our workers and by 
our businessmen, but without conditions 
of price stability—conditions that make 
possible the orderly scheduling of pro- 
duction and the making of advance com- 
mitments—the hard work would have 
been in vain. With materials hoarded 
in anticipation of further and further 
price rises, as happened during the last 
war, the production goals which were set 
by the needs of the armed forces just 
could not have been met. We just would 
not have been able to produce the 90,000 
planes we produced in 1943, nor the 
20,000,000 tons of shipping, nor any of 
the other stupendous goals we set for 
ourselves—and actually achieved. 

FARMERS ACHIEVE REMARKABLE RECORD 


In the field of farm production—where 
increases are always much more difficult 
to achieve than in industry—we have 
also been able to achieve remarkable 
records, thanks in large part to the suc- 
cess of the stabilization program. Farm 
production in 1943 was 21 percent higher 
than in 1939—and 32 percent higher 
than the average of the 5 pre-war years, 
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1935-39. In the last war farm pro- 
duction increased by only 5 percent, and 
did not increase at all during the years 
we were in the war. In World War No. 1 
the farmer did not help the Nation nor 
himself as much as he was able to do 
in this war when both his prices and his 
costs were fairly controlled. 


HAVE BUREAUCRATS OF o. P. A. RUINED FARMERS? 


But have not the terrible bureaucrats 
of the O. P. A. ruined American business 
and the American farmer? The produc- 
tion records are in themselves a sufficient 
answer to these wild charges of ruin. 
Obviously American industry did not 
achieve its phenomenal production rec- 
ords by producing at a loss. If it had, it 
would have been completely dead and 
buried long since. American industry 
produced its record production at a 
profit, and the financial results are in- 
dicated in the official figures on corpora- 
tion profits. Corporation profits before 
taxes in 1943 were 436 percent of their 
1939 level. Corporation profits after 
taxes were 210 percent of their 1939 level. 
Despite the deservedly heavy excess- 
profits taxes, net corporate profits stand 
today at an all-time high of close to 
$9,000,000,000. 


SMALL BUSINESS NOT CRUSHED BY O. P. A. 


Many people have believed—and I my- 
self for a while believed it too—that O. P. 
A. reglations bear down on small business 
with excessive severity and are pushing 
small concerns to the wall. These beliefs 
do not stand up to the test of facts. The 
facts show that business failures are to- 
day at.an all-time low. They show, also, 
that in the field of distribution, where so 
much of small business is concentrated, 
small business concerns are increasing 
their volume at the expense of the chain 
stores. 

I am not going to deny that O. P. A. 
regulations have not created some hard- 
ship for some firms here and some firms 
there. You cannot undertake to con- 
trol 8,000,000 prices without incidental 
hardships. But most of the stories of 
hardship are grossly exaggerated. Often 
they turn out to be the possible hardships 
of the future, not the actual hardships of 
the present. At other times the hard- 
ships may consist in the inability to make 
as much profit as the next fellow. 

EOYS IN ARMED SERVICES BEARING REAL HARDSHIPS 
OF THE WAR 

In all this talk of hardships, let us re- 
member two things: First, let us remem- 
ber that the real hardships of this war 
are being borne, not by civilians, but by 
the boys in the armed forces, Some of 
the Republicans, like Mr. Willkie, have 
now taken to complaining that we are 
running the home front with too little 
hardship. This, incidentally, shows how 
hard it is to satisfy the Republicans. 
First, they complain that bureaucracy is 
ruining American business and the Amer- 
ican economy, and then when you show 
them that the hardships have been very 
much exaggerated, they turn right 
around and denounce you for not inflict- 
ing enough hardships—for conducting a 
“soft” war instead of a “hard” war. 

In the second place, let us remember 
that it is a settled principle of law— 
adopted by both our State and Federal 
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courts—that a law passed for the gen- 
eral welfare is not invalidated by the in- 
cidental hardships it inflicts on individ- 
uals. If this is true in peacetime, how 
much more should it be true in wartime 
when the Nation is fighting for survival 
and the laws in question are necessary 
for the safety of the Nation? 

STABILIZATION PROGRAM FAIR TO ALL MAJOR 

GROUPS 

Our stabilization program has not only 
been basically fair to business. It has 
been fair to all major groups of the popu- 
lation, Our farmers have improved their 
economic situation remarkably, and no 
one begrudges this improvement. The 
net income of farm operators in 1943 
was more than $8,000,000,000 higher than 
in 1939—and about $4,000,000,000 higher 
than the 1919 figure, which for more than 
20 years had stood out as the record high. 

In the case of labor, too, despite the 
incidental hardships that have been in- 
flicted on some groups by wage stabiliza- 
tion, there can be no doubt that by and 
large our anti-inflation program has 
redounded to its benefit. 

RATIONING PROGRAM QUICKLY ORGANIZED 


Let us turn to another aspect of the 
stabilization program which a year or 
two ago was receiving an avalanche of 
criticism—the rationing programs. The 
fact which most people forgot in their 
criticisms of rationing was that all our 
rationing programs had to be instituted 
inahurry. The tire-rationing program, 
for example, was organized in just 29 
days after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
suddenly deprived us of our access to 
far eastern rubber. The various. food- 
rationing programs similarly had to be 
instituted in a hurry; since such pro- 
grams had to be discussed with the trade, 
long preliminaries would have resulted 
in consumer runs on our supplies. In the 
hurry and bustle of instituting rationing 
programs for 132,000,000 Americans mis- 
takes were inevitable. In the course of 
the past 2 years they have been cor- 
rected. Today American housewives are 
satisfied with the conduct of the ration- 
ing programs. A recent poll showed 
that 95 percent of the housewives inter- 
viewed regarded the rationing system as 
both fair and equitable. Another indi- 
cation of the success of the rationing 
programs is the absence of partisan at- 
tacks. Political capital can no longer be 
made by criticizing the rationing pro- 
grams. But I notice that the Repub- 
licans, who were lavish in their criticisms, 
are now dumb in several languages when 
it comes to giving commendation where 
commendation is due. 

RATIONING PROGRAM OF GREAT HELP—CONSIDER 
INFLATIONARY PERIOD AFTER LAST WAR 


Thus we see that in all respects the 
stabilization program has turned out to 
be a solid support for the war effort. 
Unless it is deliberately ruined by par- 
tisan malice, it will continue to serve the 
war effort for the duretion. And we can 
even look forward, when the war is 
terminated, to its providing the founda- 
tion for an orderly transition from the 
war economy to the economy of peace- 
time production. It is not to be forgot- 
ten that 40 percent of the inflationary 
prices of the World War No. 1 period took 
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place after the armistice. These price 
rises served to lift prices to dizzy heights, 
with the result that the crash, when it 
came, was all the greater and all the 
more disastrous. Business profits were 
wiped out; the farmers were engulfed in 
a load of debt from which it took them 
20 years to recover; industrial employ- 
ment fell off by a third. 

We are reasonably certain of averting 
such a disastrous aftermath of war if 
our stabilization program, which has 
stood the test of war, is continued with 
the necessary modifications during the 
transition years of reconversion and 
demobilization. 


FACTUAL DATA ON PRICE CONTROL 


War is an economic cloudburst. It re- 
quires great quantities of goods, and 
rains great quantities of dollars down 
upon the land. 

The extra goods produced, however, go 
off to war, leaving the extra dollars with 
no place to go. 

So a wartime cloudburst of buying 
power inundates the countryside with 
flood-stage prices, 

When war ends and the flood recedes, 
it leaves tragedy in its wake. At least 
that is what always has happened until 
the present war. 

NO PRICE CONTROL DURING THREE PREVIOUS 

MAJOR WARS 


To illustrate this, let us take a look at 
what happened in the three previous 
major wars in which the United States 
engaged. 

In the War of the Revolution, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar shrank to 33 
cents. In the War between the States, 
it shrank to 44 cents. In World War No. 
1, it shrank to 40 cents. 


PRICES THIS WAR AND LAST WAR 


To get an idea of what might have 
happened in this war, save for the estab- 
lishment of price control by congres- 
sional enactment, one need only look at 
what happened in the last war. Over a 
6-year period, from 1914 to 1920, whole- 
sale prices rose 131 percent. The living 
cost index rose 108 percent—the worst 
inflation coming after the war. As a re- 
sult the purchasing power of a fixed in- 
come of $2,000 dropped to 8860, before the 
inflationary forces got through. As a 
result, too, the prices of goods entering 
largely into the cost of the war were 
greatly inflated, as is indicated by the 
following figures: 

Steel plates up 187 percent. 

Zinc up 73 percent. 

Lumber up 67 percent. 

Cement up 80 percent. 

Pig iron up 154 percent. 

Anthracite coal up 65 percent. 

Tin up 156 percent. 

Petroleum up 200 percent. 

Copper up 93 percent. 

Bituminous coal up 135 percent. 

Coke up 171 percent, 

Lead up 106 percent, 


COST OF FIRST WAR ALMOST DOUBLED 


Because of these and other price in- 
creases, the war which had a necessary 
cost of $17,000,000,000 actually cost $32,- 
000,000,000, $15,000,000,000 being added 
by inflationary price increases, 
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Whatever goes up, however, must come 
down, It took 6 years for prices to rise; 
2 years for them to decline. In the drop 
they went down 42 percent. The result 
was disastrous for millions of people 
throughout the Nation. 

In the first place, the profits of corpora- 
tions engaged in manufacturing and 
trade shrank from $6,419,000,000 in 1919, 
the first year after the war, to $4,468,- 
000,000 in 1920. In 1921 they incurred a 
loss of $255,000,000. In the 5 years fol- 
lowing collapse 105,996 businesses failed, 
40 percent more than in the last 5 pre- 
war years. Most of them, of course, were 
small businesses, 

Factory unemployment dropped 31 
percent. Over 5,600, 000 persons lost their 
jobs. Total factory pay rolls shrank 44 
percent, from $244,000,000 weekly in 1920, 
to $136,000,000 weekly in 1922. The 
weekly take-home pay of those who kept 
their jobs dropped 25 percent—from an 
average of $27.50 to $20.70. 

The farmers were hit hardest of all. 
Following were declines in the prices of 
leading farm crops: 

Wheat dropped 65 percent, 

Corn dropped 78 percent. 

Oats dropped 71 percent. 

Cotton dropped 76 percent. 

Potatoes dropped 85 percent, 

Rice dropped 79 percent, 

Peanuts dropped 70 percent. 

Lambs dropped 61 percent, 

Hogs dropped 66 percent, 

Beef cattle dropped 57 percent, 

Butter dropped 53 percent. 

Milk, wholesale, dropped 32 percent. 

Eggs dropped 73 percent. 

Hens dropped 39 percent,” 

Oranges dropped 76 percent. 

As a result of this, net farm-operator 
income shrank from $1,360 to 8460. 
Total net farm income dropped from 
$8,799,000,000 in 1919 to $2,990,000,000 
in 1921. In the next 5 years 453,000 
farmers lost their farms through mort- 
gage foreclosures. 


MUST PREVENT RECURRENCE 


Certainly no one can review these fig- 
ures without the conviction that every- 
thing possible should be done during the 
present war to prevent a recurrence of 
these tragic events. 

It is impossible, of course, to predict 
with certainty what would have hap- 
pened to prices during the present war 
had the price-control program not been 
put into effect. We can, however, meas- 
ure inflationary pressures, and if we do 
this we inevitably reach the conviction 
that without control prices would have 
risen far higher than they did in the 
last war. 


COST OF THIS WAR COMPARED WITH LAST 


Take a look, for example, at compara- 
tive pressures. The last war cost $32,- 
000,000,000. The present war has cost 


| $156,000,000,000 to date and its cost is 


increasing at the rate of $7,500,600,000 
per month, 

In the fourth year of the First World 
War the purchasing power of the public, 
after taxes, totaled $58,00C,000,000. In 
the fourth year of this war it is estimated 
that it will total $128,000,000,000, This 


1944 


is $38,000,000,000 more than goods avail- 
able for civilian purchase. 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES GREATER IN THIS WAR 


In the last war money in circulation 
increased from $3,400,000,000 at the start 
to $5,900,000,000 after 51 months. In the 
present war money in circulation has in~ 
creased from $7,200,000,000 to $19,900,- 
000,600, and is increasing many millions 
of dollars every month. 

On June 30,.1914, demand deposits in 
banks subject to check withdrawals to- 
taled $10,082,000,000. By June 30, 1918, 
these had increased to $14,843,000,000. 

On June 30, 1939, demand deposits in 
banks subject to check withdrawals to- 
taled $27,355,000,000. By June 30, 1943, 
demand deposits in banks subject to 
check withdrawals totaled $56,039,- 
000,000. They are today many billions of 
dollars above the latter figure, although 
recent official figures are not available. 

In the last war 25 percent of all goods 
produced went to war, 75 percent re- 

g for civilian use. In 1944 it is 
estimated that 46 percent of all goods 
produced will go to war, 54 percent re- 
maining for civilian use. 

No one can view the far greater infla- 
tionary pressures of the present war 
without concluding that,-save for price 
control, we should have had price in- 
creases far in excess of those which took 
place in the last war. 

FIRST TIME EFFORT MADE TO STOP INFLATION IN 
WARTIME 

This time, however, for the first time 
Congress and the President decided to 
protect the Nation from the disaster of 
wartime inflation. By enactment of the 
Price Control Act on January 30, 1942, 
Congress established the Office of Price 
Administration and erected a price- 
control dam. 

There are two ways to deal with the 
inflationary pressures of war. The first 
way is to drain off as much as possible of 
the deluge of buying power created by 
war, by raising taxes and by the sale of 
War bonds to the public. The second 
way is to erect a price-control dam to 
hold inflationary pressures in check and 
prevent them from inundating the land 
with flood-stage prices. 

We have, during the present war, 
largely increased taxes, and billions of 
dollars’ worth of bonds have been sold 
to the public. In spite of this, however, 
inflationary pressures have increased 
month by month, and there is every rea- 


son to believe that prices would have 


risen far higher than they did in the last 
war, save for the price-control dam. 

Fifty-three months after the last war 
broke out in Europe living costs had 
risen in the United States 64.6 percent. 
In a like period in the present war, living 
costs. have risen 25.9 percent, much less 
than half as much as they did in the last 
war, in spite of the far greater inflation- 
ary pressures. This 25.9 percent is, of 
course, a very considerable increase; but 
13.6 percent of it occurred before the 
Price Control Act was passed; 19.5 per- 
cent took place before the Stabilization 
Act was passed. 

When the hold-the-line order was 
issued last April (1943) living costs were 


25.9 percent above the level of September, 
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1939, when war broke out in Europe. 
Since then for 10 difficult months, with 
pressures rising month by month behind 
the price-control dam, living costs have 
been held practically level. The index 
figure for January 1943 is exactly what 
it was for last April. This is unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable economic ac- 
complishment in the Nation’s history. 

Control of the prices of goods entering 
largely into the cost of the war also has 
been remarkable. The following table 
shows the relative increase in the cost of 
such materials in the last war and in the 
present war: 


sao 338 3882 

. 82 

Commodity 888 2823283 

SAH SEA S28 

= = = 

Percent Percent Percent 
Steel plates. 8 187 696 0 
ig iron 154 304 15 
Copper. 2 93 165 15 
ie 7 346 70 
Anthracite coal_ 65 82 32 
Bituminous coal 135 675 24 
Lum 67 296 60 
Tin. 156 132 7 
Cement... 80 276 3 
ke. 171 268 20 
Glass (plate) 81 $1 0 
Petroleum 200 367 25 
enn 106 195 20 
Woo! (wholesale)... 195 63 
Cotton (wholesale) 126 211 105 


WITHOUT PRICE CONTROL WAR DEBT WOULD BE 
$65,000,000,000 HIGHER 

No one can view these figures and con- 
Sider the far greater inflationary pres- 
sures of the present war without coming 
to the conclusion that the accomplish- 
ments of price control have been extraor- 
dinary. They have been so extraordinary 
that these facts are true. In its first 52 
months the war cost $136,000,000,000. 
Had prices risen as they did in the last 
war it would have cost $201,000,000,000. 
The difference is $65,000,000,000, a direct 
saving achieved by price control, for, con- 
sidering the dangers of inflationary pres- 
sures, the probability is that without 
controls the prices of war goods would 
have increased far greater than they did 
last time. 

One year’s interest on $65,000,000,000, 
at the rates which the Government pays, 
is $1,260,000,000. The cost of adminis- 
tering this program is $155,000,000 a 
year—that is the budget of the Office of 
Price Administration for the year ending 
June 30, 1944. Based on direct savings 
on war costs, the Government never 
made a better investment than its invest- 
ment in O. P. A. 

BENEFITS GREAT 


The benefits of the price-control pro- 
gram have been very great. Some people 
maintain, however, that price control has 
interfered with production. Let us look 
at the facts: 

In the last war farm production in- 
creased 5 percent. During the present 
war it has increased, in a like period, 21 
percent, Food production in 1943 topped 
all previous records. It probably is true 
that here and there price control has 
been discouraging to a limited number 
of farmers, but it certainly is not true 
that price control has had any important 
effect in crippling farm production. 
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5 it would not be at an all- time 
peak. 

Facts as to industrial production are 
even more extraordinary. In the last 
war, after 52 months, the prices of indus- 
trial goods had risen 77.8 percent. Pro- 
duction of such goods had risen only 25 
percent. There was an actual decline in 
production from the third to the fourth 
year of the war. In the present war 
prices of industrial goods have risen 21.8 
percent, but production has gained 131 
percent. 

The truth is that the largely fluctuat- 
ing prices of the last war interfered with 
production, while the stable prices of the 
present war have benefited production. 
At any rate, no one can claim that price 
control has interfered with industrial 
production during the present war. 

Still other people maintain that price 
control hurts profits, small business, 
landlords, wages, or farmers. Is this 
true? Let us look at the record. 

CORPORATION PROFITS 

The following table shows corporation 
profits before and after taxes for 1929, 
1939, and the years since war broke out 
in Europe: 

Corporation profits 


[In millions of dollars! 


4,088) 4, 847 7,277) 7,376) 8, 200 
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SMALL BUSINESS NOT HURT 


It will be noted that under price con- 
trol corporation profits, both gross and 
net, have reached an unprecedented all- 
time high. The charge that price con- 
trol has hurt small business is also un- 
true, as the following figures from the 
Commerce Department indicate: 


Percent of business done by small 
independent stores 


Type of business 1939 | 1943 

Per- | Per- 

cent | cent 
EE a a T ee 63.3 | 67.2 
Eating and drinking establishments.......| 91.4 | 93.7 
Apparel stores ane} 096 | 71.0 
General merchandise 88.4 60.2 


LANDLORDS 


Some people maintain that rent con- 
trol has hurt landlords. The truth is, 
however, that we have controlled rents 
only in areas where the population has 
been congested as a result of the war. 
Before the war vacancies in rented 
quarters in these areas averaged about 8 
percent. At the present time they ever- 
age only about 144 percent. Landlords, 
moreover, do far less decorating and 
spend less for upkeep than they did pre- 
viously. The result is that although 
rents have been held without increase 
since rent control went into effect, the 
earnings of landlords have substantially 
increased. 

WEEKLY EARNINGS 

Figures on weekly earnings of indus- 
trial workers indicate that price control 
has not hurt labor. The average take- 
home pay of industrial workers was 
$26.95 in 1929; $23.86 in 1939; $25.20 in 
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1940; $29.58 in 1941; and $36.65 in 1942. 
In 1943 it reached an all-time high of 
$43.15, Certainly there is no foundation 
for any claim that price control has hurt 
labor. 

FARM INCOME 


Look next at the farmers. Since the 
beginning of the war net farm-operator 
income has increased 182 percent. This 
compares with a net increase in the 
wages and salaries of nonfarm employees 
of 58 percent; with wages and salaries 
of factory employees of 84 percent; with 
wages and salaries of nonfactory em- 
ployees of 40 percent. It compares with 
an increase of 336 percent in corporation 
profits before taxes, but with an increase 
of 110 percent in corporation profits 
after taxes. 

Total net farm income of the Nation 
has increased from $4,537,000,000 in 1939 
to $12,775,000,000 in 1943. It is clear 
from these figures that although in- 
dividual farmers may have had difficulty 
in making ends meet, farmers generally 
have enjoyed a greater degree of pros- 
perity in price-control years than ever 
before in the Nation’s history. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY BILLION DOLLARS WILL 
BE SAVED BY END OF 1944 

The only conclusion one can come to, 
after a review of the facts, is that price 
control has hurt no group, but has been 
extraordinarily beneficial to the people 
of this Nation. In spite of the far greater 
inflationary pressures it has held the 
cost of living 58 percent below the in- 
crease of the last war. For the last 10 
difficult months it has held the cost of 
living to no increase. It has an extraor- 
dinary record in holding down the cost 
of materials entering into the cost of the 
war, saving at least $65,000,000,000 on 
war costs up to January 1, 1944. If war 
expenses continue according to present 
estimates during the remainder of 1944, 
price control, by the end of this year, will 
have saved $120,000,000,000 over what 
would have been the cost had prices in- 
creased as they did in the last war. 

SPECULATION IN FARM LANDS 


Finally, if we continue to “hold the 
line,” price control will save us from very 
serious economic readjustments after this 
war. Food prices already have risen so 
high it will be exceedingly difficult to 
prevent a decline creating difficult prob- 
lems for farmers. Governmental agen- 
cies are doing what they can to dis- 
courage speculation in farm lands, If 
these efforts are successful they will 
cushion the blow on the farm population, 
Nonfarm prices, on the whole, have 
been so well controlled that post-war re- 
adjustments should not be too extreme 
to be dealt with. 

SUBSIDIES 

Subsidies are a vital stone in the price- 
control dam, Some people claim that 
they are inflationary because the money 
to pay for them has to be borrowed. It 
is true, of course, that the $1,500,000,000 
a year required to finance subsidies has 
to be borrowed and so will increase in- 
flationary pressures. Added to the bil- 
lions of dollars of pressure already above 
the price-control dam, however, they 
will have no effect, so long as the dam 
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holds, and will not be reflected in higher 
prices. 3 

Removed from the dam, however, this 
$1,500,000,000 stone can have a disastrous 
effect. For if the inflationary pressures 
now impounded are let loose upon the 
country, the price we shall pay in in- 
creased war costs will not be $1,500,000,- 
000; but many times that. 

Some people say that subsidies are in- 
flationary because, since they hold prices 
down, they increase the excess of con- 
sumer purchasing power over available 
goods. The people who make this state- 
ment confuse inflationary pressures and 
price increases and as a result offer one 
of the most absurd arguments ever pre- 
sented to the American people. In effect, 
they say if we want to be sure to keep 
prices down the thing to do is to let them 


go up. 

Subsidies hold prices down. To hold 
them down is the sole purpose of the 
price-control program. 

Some people complain that through 
subsidies the soldier boys now fighting 
at the front will have to come back and 
help pay the grocery bills of those who 
stay home and earn big incomes. The 
truth is that what subsidies pay for really 
is not groceries, but a stable cost of living, 
or an essential stone in the price-control 
dam. Remove that stone, let the infla- 
tionary pressures piled up behind the 
dam loose upon the country and the sum 
the soldier boys will have to pay when 
they come back will not be $1,500,000,000, 
but many times that sum. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the war can easily 
cost $50,000,000,000 more in 1944, should 
we fail to keep living costs and other 
prices under control. 

JOBS AFTER WAR 


Eleven million men in our military 
forces will return at the end of the war 
to be reabsorbed into jobs. It will be 
tragic for them and for us if we have to 
face the task of reestablishing them with 
prices collapsing about our ears. For 
the sake of these men, and for the sake 
of all the rest of us, we must continue to 
hold the line. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many weeks in all sections of the land, I 
have belabored the issue of free enter- 
prise. It receives so much lip service and 
so little action. It is our last best hope 
in the post-war era. The Government's 
attitude on free enterprise is all-im- 
portant. It will determine the mass at- 
titude of the future. This is the time for 
action in strengthening free enterprise. 
It must be made strong and healthy to do 
the task of providing jobs in the days 
ahead. It can be done by removing the 
irritants, the burdens, the barriers, the 
deterrents on business. It is one reason 
why I have pursued the liquidation of 
H. O. L. C. with vigor. Its continuance 
beyond a reasonable time is but an invi- 
tation for other emergency agencies to 
continue beyond their purpose and for 
the establishment of a pattern which is a 
menace to the free enterprise system of 
the future, 
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THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

How long does an emergency last? It 
is a pertinent question. It is proposed 
that the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, which was created in 1933, shall 
continue until 1952 andaslong thereafter 
as it would take to liquidate the $271,000,- 
000 in accounts that would then remain. 
That is 19 years plus. It might become 
25 or 30 years. That is truly a long 
emergency. It reminds one of the grand- 
father in the play called Adam and Eva 
who came to spend a week end and 
remained for 17 years. 

A CAUSE CELEBRE 


H. O. L. C. is about to become a cause 
célèbre. In recent days there has been 
much controversy over its liquidation. It 
is, of course, a matter of regret that so 
much of what appears in print is intem- 
perate, pontificial and shot through with 
opinion and misstatement. A résumé of 
the whole case and some comment on the 
efforts to bring about the liquidation of 
this agency might therefore be appro- 
priate. 

THE EFFORT IS NOT NEW 


First efforts looking toward H. O. L. C.’s 


liquidation began in 1940 as evidenced 


by the hearings on the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill on page 166. At 
that time, Chairman John H. Fahey of 
the H. O. L. C. had this to say to the sub- 
committee when the question of liquida- 
tion was discussed: 

Mr. Dirksen referred to a program of liqui- 
dation here. We have always had in mind 
that when the great bulk of these accounts 
have been placed on a sound basis, they can 
be cleaned up and turned over to private 
institutions. Within the next couple of years 
or so that problem ought to be close to a 
solution. By that time practically all of 
these accounts should be on a sound basis 
or else they will become foreclosure cases and 
we will have to acquire the property. When 
we reach this point, private institutions will 
be in a position to take over the active loans, 


Note that that testimony was given on 
December 19, 1940. This would indicate 
that the matter is not new. 

SOME REASONS FOR LIQUIDATION 


There were many sound reasons for 
liquidation. H. O. L. C. had served its 
purpose. The basic act which created 
H. O. L. C. provided for its liquidation 
when its purposes were served. It was a 
case of taking Government out of busi- 
ness. There was a good mortgage mar- 
ket. There was growing confidence in 
real-estate values. The unpaid balances 
on H. O. L. C. accounts were attractive 
to investment funds. The average life of 
H. O. L. C. properties was becoming 
longer and longer and it was a good time 
for Government to retire from this busi- 
ness. It is well known that, as interest 
income decreases, losses are certain 
to be larger. H. O. L. C. was suffer- 
ing losses on property acquired and in- 
curring abnormal expenses on properties 
acquired. There was the ever-present 
danger that H. O. L. C. would undertake 
to become a permanent agency. It has 
always been the general policy of Gov- 
ernment to liquidate accounts and assets 
which it acquires such as banks, bonds, 
and property and that policy should be - 
applied to a Federal emergency agency, 
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There was its substantial and continuous 
pay roll, These and other reasons dic- 
tated its early liquidation, 

A START IS MADE 


A start was made in the fiscal year 
1944. In the spring of 1943 when the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
was under consideration on the floor of 
the House, I offered an amendment to 
limit the administrative expenses of 
H. O. L. C. in such fashion as to compel 
its liquidation. The amendment also 
provided unlimited nonadministrative 
funds for liquidation purposes. By this 
method it could be liquidated over a 
reasonable period of time. That 
amendment carried by a vote of 224 to 
159. The bill then went to the Senate. 
Long hearings were held. Commis- 
sioner Fahey testified. I also testified. 
At long last, the Senate adopted lan- 
guage which expedited the sale of H. O. 
L. C. properties and mandated H. O. L. C. 
to prepare and file a report for its liqui- 
dation at the earliest practicable date 
and that such a plan together with its 
terms and other information should be 
filed with Congress by February 1, 1944, 


MR. FAHEY COMES TO CAPITOL HILL 


In November of 1943, Mr. Fahey came 
to the office for a leisurely, extended, 
and pleasant chat. We talked of many 
things including the liquidation of H. O. 
L. C. The burden of his contention was 
that private financing institutions were 
not interested in the H. O. L. C. mort- 
gage accounts, that the balances were 
too small, that they did not have the 
financial capacity to take such accounts 
over, In general, his thesis was the pri- 
vate lending agencies of the land 
would not and could not take over 
H. O. L. C. accounts and properties. I 
disagreed with Mr. Fahey. I was per- 
suaded that H. O. L. C. as an emergency 
agency should be liquidated. It had 
served its purpose. The country was 
full of investment funds. If as the 
Treasury and the President contended, 
these investment funds had inflationary 
potentialities, then why not kill two 
birds with one stone by reducing these 
explosive funds, and liquidating a Fed- 
eral emergency agency whose bonds 
could be retired and the Nation’s contin- 
gent debt thus be reduced? I therefore 
pondered a method of determining 
whether. private enterprise could take 
over the H. O. L. C. accounts of all kinds. 
Obviously the thing to do was to ask 
them. 

A LETTER SURVEY 

On January 7, 1944, I sent out a letter 
of inquiry to savings banks, commercial 
banks, mortgage companies, insurance 
companies, and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, That letters speaks for itself 
and reads as follows: 

JANUARY 7, 1944. 
Re H. O. L. C. liquidation. 

Dran Sms: As a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, I have advocated the retirement of 
the Government from nonwar business ac- 
tivities. The Congress, in the independent 
offices appropriation bill, last year required 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to sub- 
mit by next February 1, 1944, a plan for its 
prompt liquidation. However, Mr. John H. 
Fahey, Commissioner of the Federal Home 
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Loan Bank Administration, which has juris- 
diction over the Home Owners’ Loan Corpor- 
ation, has made statements which indicate 
that he thinks he would have a great deal 
of difficulty in selling all the H. O. L. C. mort- 
gages at this time. 

The H. O. L. C. has about 725,000 mortgages 
and contracts, with an aggregate unpaid bal- 
ance of about $1,400,000,000. The average un- 
paid balance is $1,809. These are loans which 
were made from June 13, 1933, to June 12, 
1936, all on a monthly amortized basis and 
secured by owner-occupied homes. Approxi- 
mately 97 percent of them are current in 
their payments or paid to within 90 days. 
The present rate is 444 percent. 

In order that the committees of Congress 
may know whether these loans can be sold 
to local private-enterprise institutions or not, 
will you kindly write me whether you would 
be interested in the purchas. of some of 
them? Such purchase, if consummated, 
should be at par, preserving for the borrowers 
their 4% percent rate and all other rights 
under their contracts. Would you be in- 
terested in scme or all of these loans in your 
community, your county, or your State? 

In replying, please be as specific as pos- 
sible as to the amount you would wish to 
purchase, and also state what information 
or inspections you would consider necessary 
on any noncurrent accounts. Though the 
results of this survey are wanted for the 
guidance of Congress, your reply will he 
treated confidentially. 

You may wish to send a copy of your reply 
to your own Senators and to your own Con- 
gressman. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. DIRKSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


You will note in paragraph 3 this 
phrase, “Such purchase, if consummated, 
should be at par, preserving for the bor- 
rowers their 4%-percent rate and all 
other rights under their contracts.” 
Manifestly there would be no misunder- 
standing that the purpose was to liqui- 
date the H. O. L. C. and to preserve every 
right which the borrower had as to 
terms, maturities, interest rates, and so 
forth. It would, therefore, be nothing 
more than a substitution of private 
financing institutions for a govern- 
mental agency. 

THE REPLIES ARRIVE 


I was frankly astonished as to the 
number and character of the replies. 
To date a little more than 4,200 replies 
have been received, of which 4,129 were 
willing and able to take over these mort- 
gage accounts. 

Broken down as to types, there were 
125 from mortgage companies, 110 from 
life insurance companies, 239 from sav- 
ings banks, 2,421 from commercial banks, 
and 1,234 from savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

As to geographical dispersion, the re- 
plies came from all of the 48 States, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

A tabulation of these replies indicates 
that 1,919 institutions indicated their de- 
sire to purchase $846,384,566 of such 
loans, 996 institutions replied that they 
were desirous of purchasing all of such 
loans in their areas, 1,033 replied that 
they would be interested in purchasing 
indefinite amounts, 181 were uncertain 
as to what amount they could take. 

There are no duplications in these re- 
sults and it must be quite evident that 
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here is a showing as to the capacity and 
willingness of the financial institutions 
of the country which are today filled with 
idle funds having inflationary potenti- 
alities to purchase the H. O. L. C. ac- 
counts. ; 
A FEW COMPARISONS 

The total H. O. L. C. loans outstanding 
will run about $1,300,000,000. A reexam- 
ination of the replies indicates that 1,919 
institutions would take 65 percent of that 
amount. When you add the 996 who will 
take all the loans in their area and the 
1,033 who would take indefinite amounts 
you have here a very persuasive indica- 
tion of the willingness and the capacity 
of financial institutions to absorb these 
accounts at a time when it would be ad- 
vantageous to the Federal Government 
and to the taxpayers. 

THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


An analysis of the replies from the 
State of Illinois indicates that of the 
mortgage companies, I asked for $1,500,- 
000; 4 stated they would take all in their 
area; and 2 indicated indefinite amounts, 
Of the life-insurance companies, 3 indi- 
cated $1,200,000 each and 2 manifested 
their interest in indefinite amounts. One 
savings bank stated it could, and would, 
handle $300,000 of these loans. Of the 
commercial banks, 83 asked for a total 
of $23,057,000; 27 said they would take 
everything in their area; 27 were inter- 
ested in an indefinite amount, and 3 were 
uncertain. Of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations, 58 would take $17,562,500; 17 
said they would take every loan in their 
area; 15 named an indefinite amount, 
and 3 were uncertain. A recapitulation 
of the State of Illinois, therefore, shows 
146 institutions who would take over 
$4°,620,000; 48 would take everything in 
their area; 46 were interested in indefi- 
nite amounts; and 7 were uncertain, 
Compare this, then, with the H. O. L. C. 
figures of the outstanding loans in 
Illinois. 

DOES THIS ANSWER THE QUESTION? 


After an examination of the fore- 
going replies, there is a pertinent query 
as to whether or not this showing an- 
swers the questions which have been 
raised concerning the capacity and the 
willingness of the financial institutions 
of the country to take over these loan 
accounts and take the Government out 
of business. f 

SOME STRAW MEN 


Ever since the controversy began, the 
real issues have been obscured by setting 
up fictitious straw men so that they could 
be knocked down. 

It was alleged that buyers would be 
interested only in the current loans. An 
examination of the testimony taken on 
this matter on February 3, 1944, page 20, 
discloses the following colloquy: 

Mr. DRESEN. Have these accounts either 
on the basis of cities, counties, districts, 
States, or regions been formally offered to 
any thrift institution for sale? 

Mr. FAHEY. No; certainly not. 


Since no effort has been made to offer 
these accounts to private enterprise, it 


is obvious that H. O. L. C. does not know 
whether prospective buyers will take over 
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all of its loans—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. It has been alleged that prospec- 
tive buyers would want a Government 
guaranty. From no responsible source 
have I ever heard that allegation be- 
_ cause the very purpose of liquidation was 

to bail the Government out of business. 

It has been alleged that prospective 
purchasers would not maintain the 
terms such as interest rates and ma- 
turity which they now enjoy from H. O. 
L. C. The answer will be found in the 
letter which I addressed to such institu- 
tions which states in part: 

Such purchase, if consummated, should 
be at par, preserving for the borrowers their 
4% -percent rate and all other rights under 
their contracts. 

H. O. L. C. REPORT IS FILED 


Meanwhile the H. O. L. C. liquidation 
report as required by the provisions of 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1944 was filed. On February 3, 1944, 
Commissioner Fahey appeared before 
the subcommittee to testify. Those 
hearings are in print. They cover 45 
pages, The report in full is printed in 
those hearings together with explana- 
tory tables and testimony. A few days 
thereafter, articles and editorials began 
to appear. It was evident that someone 
was doing a good job at salesmanship, 
Government agencies are not easily liqui- 
dated. They will hang on so long as 
there is a single shred of hope and em- 
ploy every device to that end. 


SOME OF THE CURRENT LITERATURE ON H. O, L. o. 


It is only fair that all sides be pre- 
sented—the good and the bad—and I 
submit at this point some of the articles 
and editorials referred to. I have no 
comment to add other than that where 
they are intemperate, pontifical, inaccu- 
rate, and slanted. They speak for them- 
selves. 

An article from the Nation for Feb- 
ruary 1944: 

THE ATTACK ON H. O. L, C. 


As hypocritical and greedy a campaign as 
any being waged in Washington is that led 
by Representative Dirksen against the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. Although the 
slogans used are to “reduce nonwar expendi- 
tures” and “safeguard private enterprise,” 
the purpose is to permit a few leading insti- 
tutions to grab the H. O. L. C.’s profitable 
mortgages and leave the Government holding 
the bag with the rest. A powerful lobby 
headed by H. Morton Bodfish, $20,000-a-year 
president of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, was behind DireKsen’s bill to 
force hurried liquidation of the H. O. L. C. 
last year. This bogged down in the Senate 
after the H. O. L. C. testified that such a 
move would cost the Government about $373,- 
600,000 in mortgage losses. Another legis- 
lative measure of this kind is expected to be 
introduced within a few weeks in the wake of 
the report just made to Congress by John H. 
Fahey, the Federal Home Loan Bank Com- 
missioner. 


Mr. Fahey cannot be accused of speaking 
as a New Dealer without practical business 
experience. He is a former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. He 
reports that the H. O. L. C. is already 58 per- 
cent liquidated and pleads that liquidation 
can be completed without loss to the Gov- 
. ernment if it is permitted to continue on the 
orderly lines laid down in the original Home 
Owners! Loan Corporation Agt in 1933. It is 
not irrelevant to recall that the H. O. L. C. 
mot only saved thousands of home owners 
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from foreclosure in the early days of the New 
Deal but also rescued the banks and other 
lending institutions which had been holding 
wobbly mortgages. Some of these lenders, 
says the Fahey report, “seem to believe that 
the only purpose of the H, O. L. C. was to 
bail them out of their poor mortgages, en- 
abling them to put the cash received into 
good loans and then to take back their relin- 
quished mortgages after the Government had 
spent millions in making them safe. They 
seek easy profits regardless of the public in- 
terest.” 

However framed, each of the proposals for 
quick liquidation of the H. O. L. C. would, in 
effect, hand over the sound H. O. L. OC. mort- 
gages to private institutions and leave the 
Government with the bad ones. This is 
hardly a way to “reduce nonwar expendi- 
tures.” Until now, the H. O. L. C. has been 
able to use earnings on its good mortgages 
as an offset against losses on the bad. As 
a result its net realized loss today is little 
more than $65,000,000, as compared with the 
eventual losses of a half billion to a billion 
dollars which were predicted when the H. O. 
L. C. was established. A loss of $65,000,000 
on a “rescue” investment of $3,484,000,000 is 
less than 2 percent, and Fahey indicates that 
even this can be wiped out if the H. O. L. C. 
is allowed to liquidate the holdings in slow 
and orderly fashion. 

The case for the H. O. L. C. is not merely 
the case for businesslike procedure in han- 
dling a Government investment. There are 
thousands of home owners, most of them 
good risks, whose homes would be endangered 
by sudden liquidation of the H. O. L. C. A 
great number of H. O. L. C. mortgages,” Fahey 
points out, “are not attractive to lending in- 
stitutions because of their small balances, 
extended terms, and scattered location in re- 
mote communities, which increases the cost 
of servicing.” These mortgagors would suf- 
fer if forced to find commercial lenders to 
replace their H. O. L. C. loans, As it is, some 
thousands of H. O. L. C. borrowers have al- 
ready been misled into arranging new loans 
by false reports that the H. O. L. C. was soon 
to be liquidated. 

In most of these cases, refinancing has 
been harmful. The interest rate has been 
higher, the terms less favorable. Study of a 
large number of H. O. L. C. loans transferred 
to private lending institutions showed that 
the debts had been increased by an average 
of $1,500, or 78 percent more than the bal- 
ance the borrowers had owed the H. O. L. C. 
at the time of transfer. The houses on which 
these loans were made averaged over 22 years 
in age. Transfers under such conditions 
load borrowers with additional debt and add 
to wartime inflationary pressure. We hope 
Congress this year will not only resist the 
mortgage hogs again but slap them down so 
resoundingly as to discourage any further 
campaign against the H. O. L. C. and leave 
its cfficers and its borrowers free to continue 
in the path of orderly liquidation. 


Now follows an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Sun dated February 15, 1944, which 
evidences little real grasp of the prob- 
lem: 

DIRKSEN AND THE H. O. L. C. 


Representative EVERETT DIRKSEN, with the 
aid of Senator Byrp, has launched his annual 
attempt to force immediate liquidation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. A year 
ago misleading statements about the pro- 
posed liquidation caused some H. O. L. C. 
borrowers to arrange new loans with private 
agencies, often at less advantageous terms. 
This year neither the home owners nor Con- 
gress should be stampeded. Beth must rec- 
ognize the DIRKSEN attack for what it is—an 
attempt to transfer H. O. L. C.’s good loans to 
private lenders, while Government and tax- 
payers are left holding the bag with the bad 
loans. 
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The current drive to close up H. O. L. C. is 
made in the name of economy. But these 
false whiskers cannot conceal the fact that 
some private interests have been trying to 
wipe out H. O. L. C. for 7 years. Had they 
succeeded before, they would have increased 
the agency’s losses. 

H. O. L. C. has made no new loans since 
1936. It is now in process of liquidation 
under the plan adopted by Congress in the 
beginning—a gradual process, which has kept 
losses down to less than 2 percent of the 
original investment. Liquidation is 58 per- 
cent completed, and on the present schedule 
will be wound up entirely by 1952. To com- 
pel a speed up would mean a forced sale of 
any loans which private interests wished to 
buy, thus depriving H. O, L. C. of earnings 
which offset losses on the less desirable loans. 
These having no immediate market value, 
but capable of improvement with time, would 
have to be foreclosed and the losses borne by 
the Government. 

Representative DIRKSEN and Senator BYRD 
may call this economy, but to others it looks 
like a disgraceful attempt to benefit private 
interests at public expense. 


Next let me submit an editorial from 
the Washington Post dated February 16, 
1944, which is long on opinion and short 
on fact: 

PLUNDER LEAGUE 


In the dark days of the depression millions 
of American families were in danger of losing 
even the homes in which they lived. The 
stock market and banking collapse of 1929 
was followed by an unprecedented mortgage 
panic. From 1930 to 1932, mortgages were 
foreclosed on more than half a million urban 
homes, housing approximately 2,000,000 
Americans. By the spring of 1933 foreclo- 
sures were being effected at the rate of 1,000 
a day. To meet this situation, the admin- 
istration and Congress acted with imagina- 
tion and courage. They established the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, authorizing 
it to grant loans on generous terms to dis- 
tressed home owners and to arrange for 
amortization over a 15-year period. More 
than a million such loans were made in an 
aggregate amount of close to $3,500,000,000, 
It is no overstatement to say that this action, 
more than any other single measure taken 
to meet the depression, preserved the sta- 
bility and the savings of the average Amer- 
ican family. 

The operations of H. O. L. C. had a collat- 
eral benefit of no small consequence. They 
saved a great number of private lending in- 
stitutions from financial disaster by taking 
over their wobbly mortgages and the unsal- 
able properties which they had captured 
through foreclosure. But now, ironically, the 
banks and mortgage companies and loan 
associations rescued by H. O. L. C. are clamcr- 
ing for the agency’s liquidation. Their 
potent Washington lobby, the United States 
Savings and Loan League, working through 
Representative Dirksen in the House and 
through Senator Byrn in the Senate, has 
sought to compel H. O. L. C. to dispose hastily 
and prematurely of the mortgages and prop- 
erties it now holds. The purpose, of course, 
is to enable the private bankers to pick up 
the desirable items in the H. O. L. C. portfolio 
at cut rates. 

The hypocritical pretexts on which this 
raid is based are shamefully transparent. 
The mortgage bankers, suddenly wrapping 
themselves in the banner of “free enterprise,” 
have come to the horrified conclusion that 
the Government is in competition with them. 
No such qualms assailed them in the days 
of their despair when they pleaded piteously 
for governmental aid. Now, with the danger 
apparently passed, not content with having 
fed at the public trough, they seek to bite 
the hand that fed them. There is something 
even more ludicrous about their second pre- 
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text, especially from the lips of that arch 
apostle of economy, Senator Byrp, He wants 
to abolish H. O. L. C. to reduce nonwar ex- 
penditures. A glance at the record should 
reduce this argument to absurdity. 

When H. O. L. C. undertook to save the 
home owners of America and to bail out the 
private lenders it was naturally expected to 
incur huge losses. These were commonly 
forecast at anywhere from half a billion to 
a billion dollars, But by rehabilitating the 
families it assisted, H. O. L. C. has put most 
of them in a position to pay their own way. 
More than half of its loans have already been 
liquidated. More than 90 percent of the 
properties it was forced to take over have 
been sold. Earnings from its sound mort- 
gages have offset losses from the shaky ones. 
As a result, the total loss sustained by H. O. 
L. C. to date amounts to scarcely more than 
$65,000,000, less than 2 percent of its three 
and one-half billion dollar investment. 
There is every reason to believe, moreover, 
that, given time to liquidate its holdings in 
the patient, orderly fashion originally pre- 
scribed by Congress, H. O. L. O. will be able 
to wind up its affairs without a single penny's 
cost to the American taxpayer. 

Senator Byrp’s “economy” course would 
cost the taxpayer, on the other hand, about 
$373,000,000 in mortgage losses. It would 
give the mortgage companies a rich, quick 
profit on the sound loans and leave the Gov- 
ernment holding the bag with the unsound 
ones, Even in a period when public plunder 
seems to be the vogue, this looks like a 
monumental piece of effrontery. The fami- 
lies seattered all over the United States who 
hold their homes today by virtue of H. O. L. O. 
mortgages have no organization with which 
to counter the pressure of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. But they are en- 
titled to expect their Government to save 
them from a return to such greedy hands. 
They are entitled to expect their Government 
to abide by its contracts with them. 


Now let me submit an article from the 
Washington Times-Herald under the 
title “Time to Bail Out“: 


Time TO Bar OUT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


An interesting demonstration of the truth 
that the Government never voluntarily gets 
out of any business, once let in, is now being 
given by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 

Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, and Representative EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Illinois, have introduced a bill 
to liquidate the H. O. L. C. because it is no 
longer necessary, and H. O. L. C. is resisting 
with might and main because it is living 
out the rule of all bureaucracies: “Never give 
up anything, never admit the job is done.” 

The H. O. L. C. was very useful once. It 
was created in 1933 to bail out citizens who 
had got too far behind in their mortgage pay- 
ments, and refinance them on a very low rate, 
very long-term basis beyond the means of 
private capital at that time. 

It was a popular idea and on the whole 
the early work was well organized and well 
conducted. The H. O. L. C. took over more 
than 1,000,000 small mortgages after an aver- 
age write-off of 7 percent of the face value 
of each one. It advanced money for neces- 
sary repairs and taxes, and set up new loans 
for the householders at 5 percent. 

The amendment of 1935 changed the period 
of H. O. L. C. mortgages from 15 to 25 years 
and 250,000 mortgagors took advantage of the 
new provision, so that some mortgages will 
run to 1957-€0. Last reports showed $1,600,- 
000,000 in mortgages, of which three hundred 
million have been sold (foreclosed). 

Only a nation as rich as the United States 
of America could have offered such soft, easy 
terms. 

In theory the H. O. L. C. was to be “self- 
liquidating.” That is, the owners of mort- 
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gaged homes would meet the cost of adminis- 
tration out of their interest payment while 
the capital indebtedness was being paid off in 
fixed installments. 

Of course, it has not all gone off as planned, 
100 percent. 

There were some people unable even to 
meet the Government-refinanced install- 
ments of debt due, and so H. O. L. C. has had 
to foreclose and sell their houses at market 
prices. 

These foreclosures, according to a recent 
estimate, have run about 1 in 5 on all 
H. O. L. C. loans, But there are very few 
today. 

People have plenty of cash lying around, 
and just about everybody prudent enough to 
get into a house of his own has sense enough 
to pitch his surplus cash into installments 
on his mortgage. 

The market for mortgage securities is as 
good, therefore, as it has ever been in Ameri- 
can history. 

Obviously, this is exactly the right moment 
for the H. O. L. C. to sell all its holdings to 
private agencies capable of absorbing them, 
and get the Government out of the mortgage 
business. 

The liquidation of H. O. L. C. can be accom- 
plished in the next 2 years with comparatively 
nominal losses and with a record that on the 
whole is excellent. 

On: the other hand, if the Government keeps 
this agency alive its interest income will de- 
cline as the mortgages and contracts are paid 
down to small balances, and expense of opera- 
tion will eventually exceed income. The total 
loss to the Government will far exceed any 
loss that would result from a sale of the assets 
in the present favorable market. 

The mortgages and contracts of H. O. L. O. 
now average between $1,500 and $2,000 each 
and are salable on a favorable basis, 

To make collections and administer these 
mortgages alone over a long period of time 
will be expensive and wasteful. 

It is feasible to sell them now to mortgage 
institutions able to make collections and ad- 
minister them along with other mortgages 
producing a normal return, 

A good illustration of the cost and the 
losses to Government arising from the liqui- 
dation over 25 or 30 years of a business such 
as H. O. L. OC. is found in the United States 
Housing Corporation, established during 
World War No. 1, and still in existence, 

U. S. H. O. could have been liquidated to 
the Government's advantage in the favorable 
markets of 1919-25. 

Failure to liquidate it has cost the taxpay- 
ers dearly, yet the same course for H. O. L. C. 
is now proposed by certain administration 
officials. 

The H. O. L. C. borrower secured his relief 
in 1933-36, when his loan was refinanced, and 
he is now protected by a definite contract, 
He will continue to be protected by that con- 
tract after its sale to a private lending insti- 
tution. 

The rapidity with which H. O. L. C. bor- 
rowers are already refinancing their loans 
with private lending institutions without 
waiting on the Government to act on its own 
accord indicates that they prefer to have 
their loans held by some other banker beside 
Uncle Sam, 

The statute creating H. O. L. C. provides 
that it shall proceed to liquidate the Cor- 
poration when its purposes have been accom- 
plished, 

In pursuance of the provision of the origi- 
nal act, the Congress last year after full dis- 
cussion and debate required the submission 
by February 1, 1944, of a plan for the prompt 
liquidation of H. O. L. C. 

Instead, the Commissioner of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration has just 
submitted a report which does not provide for 
early liquidation, 

H. O. L. C.'s survival is being sought by 
certain persons in government who profess 
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to believe that government can and will doa 
better home~financing job than private busi- 
ness can and will do. This is unsound, Sen- 
ator Byrp declares, and he quotes figures. 

Almost every mortgage in the H. O. L. 0. 
portfolio can be sold at 100 percent of its 
face value, according to John Scott, president 
of the United States Savings and Loan League, 
and the savings and oan agencies around the 
country are clamoring for chances to buy, 

There is no real excuse for keeping H. O. L. 
C. in existence, obviously except to keep plen- 
ty of cushion under plenty of bureaucrats’ 
seats, 

If Congress really means to whittle down 
the Government wherever it is practicable to 
do so, here's an excellent place to begin, Liq- 
uidate the H. O. L. C. now. 


Now follows an editorial from the 

Baltimore Sun, dated March 13: 
H. O. L. C. IN NEW YORK 

We are not as yet prepared to say whether 
the H. O. L. C. should be immediately liqui- 
dated, as Senator Byrn proposes, or whether 
it should be allowed to work itself free of its 
commitments by the grad‘aal processes which 
have been followed up to this time. But we 
are convinced that the H. O. L. C. still con- 
stitutes a problem and that many of its dif- 
ficulties stem from the manner in which the 
agency was launched, The recently pub- 
licized record of H. O L. C. in the State of 
New York illustrates both the difficulties and 
their cause. 

Of the original 80,000 refinanced mortgages 
in New York State, only 8,000, or 10 percent, 
have been paid in full, 

Of all the unpaid principal of $825,034,484 
in loans foreclosed by the Corporation, over 
one-fourth is represented by New York hold- 
ings. 

Of the Corporation’s 15,813 foreclosed 
homes still unsold and held by the Corpora- 
tion, nearly one-half are in New York State. 

So many New York houses have been taken 
over by the Corporation and resales are prov- 
ing so dificult that H. O. L. C. losses in that 
State are running several times those in other 
parts of the Nation. 

Such, in New York State, has been the 
Government’s sad experience in its well-in- 
tentioned desire to come to the help of the 
small-home owner. The final gloss on this 
unhappy record is that during the loan- 
making period H. O. L. C. was directed in New 
York State by Vincent Dailey, known in State 
Democratic circles as Jim Farley’s right-hand 
man, who employed 1,200 full-time workers 
and 2,000 part-time fee workers and ad- 
mitted that they all were taken from tho 
ranks of the Democratic Party. 


A second editorial on February 18, 
1944, from the Washington Post which 
displays the same weakness: 

H. O. L. C. 


Senator Byrn’s proposal to hasten the 
winding up of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration grew out of hearings conducted by 
his Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential “Federal Expenditures. Economy 
has been the Senator’s watchword, and it can- 
not be doubted that economy was his motive 
in seeking to bring H. O. L. C.’s activities to 
a close. But, as we have previously de- 
clared, we believe the economy effected would 
be a false and illusory one. H. O. L. C. has 
had, as Senator Brrp himself acknowledges, 
a superb record of accomplishment. Through 
patience and forbearance it has enabled a 
large proportion of its borrowers to get on 
a current basis and meet their regular in- 
terest and amortization charges. There is 
a reasonable prospect that, if the loans are 
allowed to run to their termination in 1952 
and are liquidated in the orderly fashion orig- 
inally devised by Congress, the H. O. L. G. 
will be able to wind up its affairs without 
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any loss whatsoever. Mr. John Fahey, Ad- 
ministrator of H. O. L. C., estimates, how- 
ever, that if liquidation is forced in 1946, as 
is proposed under the Byrd bill, his agency 
will sustain a net loss of $285,046,000. 

Most of the banking profession has no de- 
sire to force H. O. L. C. into a disadvantageous 
liquidation. On this score, Mr. Fahey had 
the following observation to make in his re- 
port to Congress: “While there are a few 
mortgage lending institutions who apparently 
are entirely forgetful of the imperatively 
necessary aid extended to them during the 
depression period and who seek only easy 
profits on H. O. L. C. sound loans regardless 
of the public interest, this attitude is not 


shared by the vast majority of the bankers, 


savings and loan association and insurance 
company executives. These officials declare 
emphatically that they nave no wish to par- 
ticipate n any plan to purchase H. O. L. C. 
good loans and leave the Corporation with 
the slow accounts and the losses which the 
Government would have to absorb under 
such a transaction. They decline to cam- 
paign for profits for their institutions at the 
expense of the taxpayer.” 

There is another important consideration 
which argues for the retention of H. O. L. C. 
The transition from war to peace may be 
attended by serious economic dislocations. 
H. O. L. C., as Mr. Fahey put it, “represents a 
valuable safeguard against a recurrence of 
the mortgage panic conditions which existed 
from 1930 to 1934 because of the authority 
which Congress has provided to deal with 
uncertain conditions and prevent foreclos- 
ures. The private lending institutions are 
in no position to render effective aid in the 
event of trouble and their possession of 
H. O. L. C. loans would necessarily aggra- 
vate unfavorable developments.” 

In our judgment, however, the most com- 
Helling reason for continuance of H. O. L. C.’s 
activities lies in the fact that they entail an 
obligation on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to some 700,000 borrowers. These 
home owners entered into 15-year contracts 
with H. O. L. CO. Even if private lenders took 
over the contracts without change, they could 
not deal with their borrowers in times 
of stress as leniently and generously as 
could the Government, The loans made by 
H. O. L. C. were not ordinary business trans- 
actions. They were offered to people in need 
as a means of rehabilitation. They should 
be carried to conclusion in that spirit, we be- 
lieve, by the Government which made them. 


Let me also include Dave Boone’s col- 
umn from the New York Sun, dated 
March 9, which speaks for itself: 


DAVE BOONE SAYS 


It seems that the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
Poration is being left holding the bag by 
many of the folks to whose rescue it went 
with billions of Government dollars. Uncle 
Sam now finds himself left with tens of 
thousands of houses on his hands. And he's 
stuck with em. 

New York makes the worst showing. The 
New York H. O. L. C. owns between thirty and 
forty thousand homes now, or nearly half the 
property on which it extended help. 

Of course, those valuations put on thou- 
sands of homes when Uncle Sam stepped in 
were away out of line and now he can’t un- 
Joad em except as bargain specials. The 
motto of a good many beneficiaries of Gov- 
ernment aid seems to be: “Never give a sucker 
an even break.” 

Well, I guess the H. O. L. C. is going to get 
stuck more rather than less as time goes on. 
A lot of those new little houses which have 
been springing up all over the country on 
Government money, the dweller chipping in 
a few white chips with a yawn and a grin, 
are going to be back in its lap, I'm afraid, 
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From the Chicago Daily News dated 
February 19, 1944: 5 


THE H. O. L. C. HANGS ON 


The annual report of John H. Fahey, head 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, re- 
veals some interesting—and disturbing— 
facts. Perhaps the most interesting fact is 
that Mr. Fahey says the H. O. L. C. cannot be 
liquidated before 1952 without serious loss 
to the Government. This is interesting, 
rather than disturbing, because it is just what 
one could expect any bureaucrat to say about 
any bureau. If the H. O. L. C. is still in 
existence, come 1952, we may expect whoever 
is then its head to contend that it should not 
be abolished before 1978. 

The most disturbing item in the report is 
Mr. Fahey's statement that of the 736,694 
mortgages held by the H. O. L. C., 174,330, or 
23 percent, are currently in arrears. This is 
pretty bad mortgage banking, Judged by the 
standards of private enterprise. It appears 
much worse when one considers that the 
H. O. L. C. was organized and began its op- 
erations at a time when real-estate values 
were at the lowest point in our recent his- 
tory, and that, throughout its 10 years of 
existence, the H. O. L. C. has been riding on 
a rising real-estate market. For the past 
several years the Nation has been suffering 
from a housing shortage, and residential 
properties in most localities have been at a 
premium, If the H. O. L. C. can't achieve a 
better record than this on a rising market, 
what can we expect in the event of a post-war 
depression? 

The time to liquidate, it would seem, is in 
a period while the market is still firm, Each 
year the H. O. L. C. continues to operate, its 
assets—the homes on which it holds mort- 
gages—decline in value. They not only will 
depreciate with age, a factor for which all 
sound mortgage practice makes allowance, 
but they will be further depreciated by com- 
parison with newer homes built from new 
materials, by new methods and incorporating 
new ideas and devices that will be available 
as American industry switches to a peacetime 
economy, 

Aside from the fact that a large number 
of Government employees would be sepa- 
rated from the public pay roll, there seems 
no good reason to delay liquidation of the 
H. O. L. C. If liquidation in the immediate 
future while the real-estate market is still 
firm would mean a loss, as Mr. Fahey con- 
tends, it is obvious that liquidation in a 
falling market would involve a greater loss. 
And it should be obvious to anyone that, re- 
gardless of general real-estate conditions, the 
market for the H. O. L. C. properties cannot 
be as favorable 8 years from now, when they 
are 8 years older, as it is today. 


From the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
dated December 5, 1943: 


MORE ON THE H. o. L. o. 


Mr. John H. Fahey, the efficient gentleman 
who operates the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, replies at some length today in the 
Voice of the People to objections that we 
voiced last month against the prolongation 
of the life of his agency through its under- 
taking a program for conversion of dwelling 
units to provide homes for the war workers. 

Mr. Fahey has caught us in one outright 
error, for which we can only plead the falli- 
bility of the editorial mind. We said that 
Congress had ordered the H. O. L. C. to be 
liquidated by 1945. Such a provision was in- 
corporated in the bill up to the final stage of 
passage. The vigorous assertions of the H. O. 
L. C. that the Government would lose money 
in the process caused Congress to relax the 
requirement to one of a report on the prog- 
ress of liquidation by next February 1. How- 
ever, it was the unmistakable wish of Con- 
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gress, as shown by the discussions on this 
matter, that the H. O. L. C. should wind up 
its affairs as quickly as possible, and no Con- 
gressman, we are sure, had any. idea that it 
was going to undertake a new activity. 

As to the other misapprehensions that Mr. 
Fahey attributes to us, we still are not sure 
that they are misapprehensions. He contends 
that the H. O. L. C. is not embarking on a new 
activity and its rehabilitation program is 
acting merely as an agent for the National 
Housing Authority. The editorial noted that 
the work is being done on the authority of 
the latter agency, and a distinction of the 
H. O. L. C.'s activities as between those of an 
agent and those of a principal seems to us 
to be mere playing with words. Mr. Fahey 
says his agency was assigned this task of con- 
tracting for the remodeling work and super- 
vising the expenditures of the National Hous- 
ing Administration funds because of its wide 
experience in this field. We contended that, 
regardless of the reputation the H. O. L. O. 
has for efficiency, the projects could have 
been done better by private enterprise had 
it been given the same priorities that have 
been available to H. O. L. O. 

That, however, is immaterial to Mr. Fahey's 
letter. What is material is this: He says the 
H. O. L. C. was given the task because it was 
experienced. Is it his contention that that 
superior experience will make it necessary 
for the H. O. L. C. to stay in business another 
7 years, the period for which the leases as 
made will run, in order to manage them? 


Next let me submit an article from the 
New York Times by Mr. Lee Cooper, dated 
March 8, which is a real analysis and 
which sets forth the H. O. L. C. situation 
which has prevailed, and still does pre- 
vail, in New York. 


H. O. L. C. FORCED TO TAKE Back 34,233 DWELL- 
INGS IN STATE—UNPaIp PRINCIPAL Is $217,- 
641,000 my New Lokk, 50 Percent or ORIG- 
INAL Loan TOTAL, Losses HERE HIGHEST IN 
UNTIED STATES 

(By Lee Cooper) 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, cre- 
ated 11 years ago to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of distressed families from the threat 
of foreclosure on their homes, has taken over 
so many New York properties and has found 
resales on the basis of the original valuations 
so difficult here that its losses in the State 
are running several times those in other parts 
of the Nation, a study of the Federal agency's 
records showed yesterday. 

As an aftermath of the vast refinancing 
program under which more than $3,000,000,- 
000 was poured out in 3 years to help more 
than a million small owners, the latest fig- 
ures show that well over one-fourth of all the 
unpaid principal of $825,034,484 in loans that 
have been foreclosed by the Corporation are 
represented by New York holdings. 

They show also that, excepting foreclosures, 
only about 10 percent of the original 80,115 
refinanced mortgages in this State have been 
paid in full; that nearly half of the 15,313 
foreclosed homes still unsold and held by the 
Corporation are in New York, and that nearly 
one-fifth of the money still owed to the 
H. O. L. C. throughout the country is involved 
in outstanding loans in this State, 

In the face of this poor showing in New 
York, officials of the agency, of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank and Administration and of 
the National Housing Agency of which the 
H. O. L. C. is a part, are wrestling with the 
problem oí improving the status of many de- 
linquent accounts here to make unnecessary 
the taking over of many more houses under 
the very procedure it originally sought to 
avoid. i 

Already it has become the owner of 34,233 
dwellings in the State, or 40 percent of the 
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properties on which it carried out refinancing 
operations. The unpaid principal alone on 
these foreclosed loans was $217,641,869, or 
more than half of the amount originally bor- 
rowed from the agency in New York, and well 
over 25 percent of the unpaid foreclosed 
principal of $825,034,484 in the Nation. No 
other State or region approaches this one in 
the dollar volume of its foreclosures, number 
of foreclosures, or in losses thus far, although 
New Jersey and Massachusetts also were listed 
as making unusually poor showings in com- 
parison with the national record. 

In a further determined effort to find buy- 
ers for many of the 7,565 homes listed late in 
1943 as still unsold in this State, the H. O. 
L. C. began yesterday a new sales drive 
through which it hopes within 3 months to 
dispose of most of these and several thousand 
other dwellings held in the New York region, 
which embraces the section from Maine to 
Virginia. A 

It will take a substantial loss in many cases, 
however, despite the fact that it will have 
the advantage of a rising wartime market. 
It must pay brokers’ commissions, the fore- 
closure costs, and figure in tax arrears and 
interest defaults. The unpaid interest alone 
on the 34,233 properties taken in the State up 
to December 1, 1943, was $14,535,608. Also to 
be added to the “investment” of the Corpo- 
ration are the funds previously advanced or 
now necessary to put the residences in good 
condition. 


LOSSES IN STATE INCREASED 


All of these factors will increase the losses 
in the State, which will be offset only partly 
by the agency’s income from interest charges 
on outstanding loans, 

The extent of these losses, led by New York, 
may be realized from a study of the books 
as of November 30, 1943, when cumulative 
losses chiefly from resale of foreclosed houses, 
aggregated $255,080,000 compared with a total 
of $189,838,000 received in interest income. 

For the Nation, the average loss on resales, 
including brokers’ commissions, has been 
about 31 percent of the original loans, but 
in some New England States, and particu- 
larly in New York, the average loss is running 
higher, due in part to higher foreclosure 
expenses, 

The troublesome situation in the New York 
loans is emphasized by an analysis of out- 
standing mortgages as of November 30. At 
that time total “debtor balances” had been 
reduced by 58 percent in the Nation to $1,- 
354,392,000, from the original figure of $3,093,- 
451,000, but in the Empire State the balance 
still was $22,015,143 in 64,368 loans out of 
the original $411,276,352 on 80,115 loans. 

To these 64,368 outstanding mortgages 
must be added the 7,565 homes still held as 
the result of mortgage foreclosures, giving 
71,933 unsettled accounts out of the original 
list of slightly more than 80,000, and indi- 
cating that only about 8,000 loans had been 
paid off here. Nationally, only 699,773 ac- 
counts and 15,313 houses remained on the 
books of the H. O. L. C., indicating final set- 
tlement of about 30 percent of its original 
accounts, which numbered 1,017,821. 

The New York refinancing program was 
carried out under the direction of Vincent 
Dailey, long known as James M. Farley's right 
hand man in New, York State Democratic 
Party activities, who was State manager of 
the H. O. L. C. during its lending period from 
August 15, 1933, to December 28, 1936, about 
6 months after the last loan was made. 

Mr. Dailey kept up his interest in politics 
during that period, continuing to serve as 
State campaign manager for his party. In 
the fall of 1936 he received a 90-day leave 
from the H. O. L. C. to manage the New York 
campaigns of President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Lehman for reelection. He admitted 
in 1935 that his H. O. L. C. employees—num- 
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bering about 1,200 full-time workers and 
about 2,000 part-time or fee employees—were 
taken from the ranks of the Democratic 
Party. 

FORECLOSURES APPARENT 


While loans still were being made in the 
State, it became evident that many fore- 
closures would occur, and some employees 
were kept busy drawing up papers to take 
back quite a few houses on early refinancing 
eve.. while others were arranging the details 
of further loans, 

In some cases no payment ever was made 
on the refinanced mortgage, and early in 1935 
Mr. Dailey found it necessary to warn chisel- 
ers and willful defaulters that the Govern- 
ment was not making them a present of the 
money, that they must pay up or lose their 
homes, 

THE FAHEY REPORT 


Let me now insert the report which 
Commissioner Fahey filed with the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices on 
February 3: 


A REPORT TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES PURSUANT TO THE INDEPENDENT Or- 
FICES APPROPRIATION Act, 1944, PUBLIC Law 
90, SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, BY THE HOME 
Owners’ LOAN CORPORATION 


JOHN H. FAHEY, FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK, 
COMMISSIONER 
JANUARY 31, 1944. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1944, Public Law 90, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, includes the following provision: 

“Provided further, That the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation shall prepare a plan for its 
liquidation at the earliest practicable date 
and shall, by February 1, 1944, submit a re- 
port of such plan to the Congress, setting 
forth the terms of liquidation and such other 
information as may be necessary to inform 
the Congress of the disposition of the prop- 
erty of such Corporation while in the process 
of liquidation.” 

The meaning of this provision is not alto- 
gether clear, inasmuch as the original Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1938, Public Law 43, 
Seventy-third Congress, provided that the 
Corporation should cease making loans on 
June 12, 1936, and, in accordance with its 
terms, the Corporation has been engaged in 
liquidation operations since that date. 

It is assumed that what Congress desires 18: 

(1) Full information concerning the re- 
sults of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
liquidation thus far; 7 

(2) Whether the plan adopted by Congress 
in 1933 should now be displaced by a new 
plan; and 

(8) Whether the Corporation's loans can 
now be sold without serious loss or injustice 
to the Government or to the home owners 
the Corporation was organized to help, as sug- 
gested by some mortgage lenders and brokers. 

The answers to these questions are— 

First. The $3,484,047,906 total investment 
of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation at the 
end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1943, had 
been reduced to $1,632,451,939, representing a 
total liquidation of 53.1 percent. 

As of the fiscal year ending June 30, last, 
of 196,750 properties acquired, 170,652, or 
86.7 percent, had been sold. As of November 
30, the total number sold was 181,910, or 92.2 
percent. 

The 1,017,821 loans made by Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, on June 30, last, had been 
reduced 28 percent to 736,694. As of Novem- 
ber 30, the number was 699,773, a reduction 
of 31 percent, 

The peak of administrative expenses of the 
Corporation was $37,679,998. This had been 
reduced to $10,711,749 for the fiscal year 1943, 
or 72 percent, 
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The number of employees of the Cor- 
poration at the height of its operation was 
20,811. As of June 30, 1943, this number had 
been reduced to 3,810, a reduction of 81.7 
percent. The number provided for the 1945 
fiscal year is 2,904. 

As of June 30, last, the outstanding bonds 
of the Corporation had been reduced from 
$3,489,453,550 to $1,729,481,800. 

As of June 30, 1943, the net earnings of the 
Corporation before losses were $189,838,205, 
as compared with $157,728,773 at the end of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The Corporation's loss resulting from the 
sale of foreclosed properties and minor losses 
from fire, casualty, etc., as of June 30, 1943, 
was $255,080,636 which, being offset by the 
$189,838,205 of interest income on loans and 
rentals, resulted in a realized net loss as of 
that date of $65,242,431. 

Second. Many proposals for a forced liqui- 
dation of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
have been advanced for several years and ex- 
amined thoroughly. None has been devised 
which compares in economy and effective- 
ness with that which Congress incorporated 
in the Home Owners’ Loan Act, and no scheme 
has been suggested which would not increase 
greatly the Government loss. 

A plan which, instead of causing a loss of 
a half billion to a billion dollars, will lose but 
a small fraction of what was expected and 
may lose nothing whatever can hardly be re- 
garded as an unsuccessful plan which should 
be discarded for some proposal which makes 
large losses certain. 

Third. Generally speaking, private lending 
institutions legally and under the limitations 
fixed by their directors, can purchase only 
those loans which although representing great 
risks when granted have now been made en- 
tirely safe. The sale of such loans would 
leave the Corporation with the slow accounts, 
the small and widely scattered loans, and 
those on which borrowers have not yet re- 
duced their debts to the point where they 
have acquired safe equities. Private lending 
institutions ordinarily cannot buy Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation foreclosed proper- 
ties, and those remaining in the possession 
of the Corporation would have to be sold at 
substantial losses with little net return from 
the loans to offset such losses. As a result, 
the Government would be deprived of the 
regular income on sound assets and would 
still be obliged to maintain a Nation-wide 
organization to manage the slow and doubt- 
ful accounts and the Treasury would have to 
make up the difference. Such a sale of the 
Corporation's loans would simply make cer- 
tain large and unnecessary losses to the Gov- 
ernment which must inevitably increase the 
war debt and the burdens of the Nation’s 
taxpayers with no public advantage whatever, 
Some of the country’s most experienced mort- 
gage-lending executives who have studied the 
matter carefully agree as to this result. 

It is, moreover, difficult to see how pri- 
vate lending institutions can enter into bind- 
ing agreements to carry Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation loans on the same terms as those 
which Congress granted under the act or ex- 
tend the same leniency to borrowers as that 
now possible in the event of the development 
of unforeseen difficulties. 

State laws do not permit the latitude in 
such matters which is authorized by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933. 

Any proper consideration of proposals to 
sell the loans of the Home Owners“ Loan Cor- 
poration obviously calls for a review of the 
circumstances under which the Congress 
passed the Home Owners’ Loan Act, what it 
was expected to accomplish, the extent to 
which these hopes have been realized, and the 
present prospects of the Corporation. 

It will be recalled that the stock market 
and banking collapse of 1929 was accompanied 
by the greatest mortgage panic in the history 
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of this or any other country. From 1930 to 
1932, mortgages had been foreclosed on more 
than a half million urban homes, which pro- 
vided housing for approximately 2,000,000 
people in the United States. Hundreds of 
thousands of additional foreclosures were be- 
ing initiated and many thousands of mort- 
gage-lending institutions were not only im- 
paired but steadily developing more serious 
insolvencies while the fair values of many 
more homes were being undermined. 

In the spring of 1932 the Congress estab- 
lished the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 
It provided $124,741,000 of Government capi- 
tal to open 12 regional home loan banks, 
While these banks were intended chiefiy to 
make loans to mortgage-lending institutions, 
Congress took cognizance of the dangerous 
mortgage situation and authorized the banks, 
under the supervision of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, which was appointed in 
July 1932, to make direct loans to home own- 
ers who were in distress. The banks were not 
opened until October 1932. Meanwhile, the 
-foreclosure tide was rising and by the spring 
of 1933 had reached the record height of 1,000 
a day. Conditions as affecting the lending 
institutions were so serious that, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1933, the bank system had enlisted but 
118 institutions in its membership. 

The records of the Board show that, not- 
withstanding the grave difficulties affecting 
home owners in every part of the country, 
it not only failed to take adequate steps to 
meet the crisis, but it also neglected to make 
any report to Congress on the basis of which 
prompt remedies could be applied. The 
regulations adopted by the Board providing 
for the making of direct loans by the banks 
were so restrictive as to prove wholly ineffec- 
tive, 

They authorized loans up to 30 percent of 
the current appraised value of the homes 
in some cases, or 40 t in others, if the 
owners proved inability to obtain loans else- 
where, at a time when there was no market 
value. The futility of these measures is 
demonstrated by the fact that, while over 
42,000 applications for relief were considered, 
and over $136,000 was spent by the Board, 
only three loans, amounting to a total of $9, 
000, were made in the entire country. 

The Senate of the United States refused to 
confirm the Board which had been appointed, 
their interim terms expired in March 1933, 
and on the recommendation of the President 
of the United States, Congress promptly 
passed the Home Owners’ Loan Act, 

This law created a corporation with a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000,000 subscribed by the 
United States Treasury with the right to 
issue $2,000,000,000 of bonds bearing an in- 
terest rate of 4 percent, with provisions for 
exemption from Federal, State, and local 
taxes, except surtaxes, estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. In spite of the 4-percent rate, 
the tax-exempt features of these bonds, and 
the fact that the Government guaranteed 
the payment of interest on the bonds, many 
lending institutions declined to exchange 
them for defaulted mortgages they had fore- 
closed or were about to foreclose. It was not 
until the act was amended to provide for a 
Government guaranty of principal as well 
as interest that the bonds were freely ac- 
cepted by large numbers of institutions. 

The new Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
which had been appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate was named as 
the board of directors of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the purposes of 
the act. Applications for loans were received 
in every State in the Union and in Puerto 
Rico, the Hawalian Islands, and Alaska; 458 
offices were opened to provide for the prompt 
handling of these applications. The entire 
operation was likewise decentralized by the 
organization of a series of regional offices to 
prevent the delays in action which would 
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have ensued if decisions om details of loan 
operations and other necessary procedures 
had been concentrated in Washington. 

Special staffs were quickly organized to 
process and take over eligible mortgages in 
the closed banks and other closed financial 
institutions of the country and, in coopera- 
tion with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, several hundred millions of cash 
was quickly released for the relief of business 
and public needs. 

Under the provisions of the act approved 
by Congress, the Corporation was authorized 
to make monthly, quarterly, or semiannual 
amortized loans, and home-cwner borrowers 
were granted a period of 15 years in which 
to repay their loans. This was the longest 
term for which such loans had ever been 
made in the United States and it resulted in a 
general change in lending practices through- 
out the country in favor of long-term, amor- 
tized loans. The act provided that no pay- 
ment of principal should be required during 
the period of 3 years after the act took effect 
if the home owner was not in default as to 
any other condition or covenant of the mort- 
gage. In accordance with the limitations of 
the act, final principal payments on the last 
loans made in 1936 would accrue in 1951 but, 
believing that a year thereafter would be re- 
quired to clear up the Corporation’s affairs, 
the Congress, in 1935, amended the act and 
fixed 1952 as the final maturity date on its 
bonds. The rate of interest on the loans was 
fixed at not more than 5 percent, the lowest 
rate for loans of this kind which had thus 
far been made in the country. The Corpora- 
tion later provided for acceptance of interest 
at 4½ percent. The Corporation was also 
authorized to make extensions of payments 
from time to ttme in worthy cases. All costs 
of examining applications and closing loans, 
amounting to a total of more than $58,500,- 
000 were absorbed by the Corporation and 
charged off completely to its operating ex- 
pense when the loans were made. 

Immediately upon the opening of its offices, 
the Corporation was overwhelmed with ap- 
plications for loans from people in dire dis- 
tress. Such was the anxiety of home owners 
that, in several of our large cities, long queues 
of applicants formed and waited overnight 
under the impression that the funds avail- 
able might be exhausted quickly. The ap- 
plications filed accumulated to the point 
where, in June 1934, Congress felt it was 
necessary to increase the bond authorization 
to $3,000,000,000 and, as such applications 
continued to rise, in May 1935 this authori- 
zation was further extended to a maximum 
of $4,750,000,000. The total of applications 
filed was 1,886,491, representing a total of 
$6,173,355,652. Ofthese applications, the Cor- 
poration granted by June 12, 1936, 1,017,821 
loans, representing a total of loans and ad- 
vances, which included delinquent taxes, in- 
surance, and necessary repairs, amounting to 
83.484.047 906 at June 30, 1943. 

Aside from increasing the lending author- 
ity of the Corporation in order to stop the 
mortgage panic, and save homes from fore- 
closure, the felt obliged to extend 
financial help to lending institutions in order 
to permit many which were frozen to make 
payments to investors and depositors, to 
make mortgages and help revive employment 
in the building industries, and to assist in 
the merging and rehabilitation of lending 
institutions which were in trouble in all 
parts of the country. For these purposes, it 
authorized the Corporation to sell bonds and 
advance cash up to a total of $300,000,000 to 
make deposits in savings banks and purchase 
shares in savings and loan associations. The 
savings and loan associations were granted a 
moratorium of 5 years on repayments to retire 
these shares, thereafter they were callable 
over a period of 10 years at 10 percent a year. 

To restore public confidence in the insti- 
tutions which were sound and bring back 
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into service vast sums of money Which were 
in hoarding, the Congress, following the or- 
ganization of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to insure deposits in commercial 
banks, directed the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration to provide $100,000,000 of capital for 
the establishment of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. This Corpora- 
tion was authorized to insure savings in these 
institutions up to a maximum of $5,000 for 
each investor in each insured institution, 
and the members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board were made the trustees of the 
Corporation. 

It will be observed that, when established, 
and as a result of subsequent amendments, 
while Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
created primarily for the direct relief to home 
owners, it was also regarded as a financing 
device for the effective rehabilitation of a 
dangerously undermined mortgage structure. 
The results which have accrued from this 
farsighted legislation have far exceeded an- 
ticipations. When the Corporation was or- 
ganized and during the lending period, it was 
generally believed that its losses would run 
to over five hundred millions and probably to 
@ billion dollars. Executives of leading morte 
gage-lending institutions of the country free- 
ly predicted such losses in view of the fact 
that, on the average, the loans were nearly 
2 years in default and 3 years behind on taxes 
when taken over by the Corporation, and 
the houses averaged 15 years old. The sound 
character of the plan formulated by Congress, 
which gave home owners the opportunity to 
pay off their mortgage indebtedness in small 
amounts, at low-interest rates, over a long 
period of time, the Mead-Barry amendment 
which provided for extensions in justifiable 
cases, and the leniency extended to harassed 
borrowers as contemplated by the act has, 
however, resulted in keeping losses down to 
less than 2 percent on the cumulative invest- 
ment to June 30, 1943, but a fraction of what 
was expected, 

The gratitude of self-respecting American 
citizens, who recognize their obligations to 
their Government and willingly make sacri- 
fices to discharge them and to save their 
homes, has made a conspicuous success of an 
extraordinary lending adventure. It is also 
fair to say that a loyal staff of employees of 
the Corporation who realized the responsi- 
bilities the public service imposed upon them 
and, regardless of hours and inadequate com- 
pensation, worked indefatigably, have also 
contributed in a very large way to the results 
secured. 

These results may be summarized as 
follows: 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION LIQUIDATION 
PROGRESS AT JUNE 30, 1943 

The Corporation made 1,017,821 loans 
totaling $3,093,451,021. Up to June 30, 1943, 
this amount had been increased by $390,- 
596,585 for advances for taxes, insurance, 
maintenance, foreclosure costs, recondition- 
ing on property acquired, unpaic. interest, 
etc., making a total capitalization of $3,484,- 
047,906. 

Of this amount, there had been realized 
$1,597,047,551, or 45.8 percent, while losses 
had amounted to $254,548,416, or 7.3 percent. 
This represented a total liquidation of 
$1,851,595,967, or 53.1 percent of the cumu- 
lative investment. 

The remaining balance of $1,632,451,939, 
or 46.9 percent, was made up of $1,441,153,- 
111, or 41.4 percent of cutstanding balances 
of debtor accounts, and $191,298,828, or 5.4 
percent, capital value of properties on hand. 

Of the original 1,017,821 loans made, there 
were on hand 736,694 original loans and 
vendee accounts, and 26,041 properties at 
June 30, 1943, making a total of 762,735 
accounts, or 74.9 percent of the original loans 
made. 
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Summary of Home Owners’ Loa. Corporation 
capitalization and liquidation 
Original amount of ‘oans._.. $3, 093, 451, 321 
Total additions Tosa 390, 596, 585 


Total capitalization... 3, 48«, 047, 906 


1, 597, 047, 551 
254, 648, 416 


Net realization 
Capital losses 


Total liquidation 1, 851, 595, 967 


Debtor accounts (736.693) 
Properties on hand (26,041) 


1, 441, 153, 111 
191, 298, 828 


Balance outstanding 
(762,734) ---- 1,632, 451, 939 


As of November 30, 1943, the latest verified 
figures show: Total balances, 81.464, 967,813, 
representing a total liquidation of 58 percent; 
total properties acquired, 197,281; properties 
sold, 181,910, or 92.2 percent; total outstand- 
ing active accounts, 699,733. 

There are attached the following: 

Exhibit A. Condensed summary of income 
and expenses and losses, by fiscal years 1942- 
43, and cumulative, 

Exhibit B. Condensed summary of income, 
expenses, and losses, cumulative to June 30, 
1942, and June 30, 1943. 

Exhibit C. Status of debtor accounts as of 
June 30, 1943, delinquencies. 

Exhibit D. Status of all accounts by percent 
of loan reduction, United States total. 

Exhibit E. Estimate of properties acquired, 
sold, and on hand, fiscal years 1944-52. 

Exhibit F. Estimated income and expense, 
normal liquidation, fiscal years 1944-52. 

As of June 30, 1943, the total cumulative 
investment in the shares of savings and loan 
associations was $223,856,700. Of this 
amount, $115,453,300 has been repaid to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Accounts in 2,428 savings and loan associa- 
tions were insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation up to $5,000 
on June 30, 1943. These institutions now 
have total assets of more than $4,000,000,000. 
In the years since the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation was organized 
(1934) the institutions in its membership 
have shown greater gains in savings than any 
other class of savings institutions in the 
country. In the past 914 years it has been 
necessary to place but 33 associations in liqui- 
dation. Final losses in these cases, it is esti- 
mated, will amount to $5,940,771.85, repre- 
senting 30.13 percent of premium income, 
11.95 percent of gross income, and 0.19 per- 
cent of insured liability. As of June 30, 1943, 
the Corporation had reserves of $41,406,963.44 
including a special reserve for contingencies 
amounting to $24,000,000, representing cumu- 
lative dividends on the capital stock of the 
Insurance Corporation which is owned by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and, it 
is expected, will finally be paid to Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation. As of May 1, next, 
the earliest callable date of the 3-percent 
bonds which Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion transferred to the Insurance Corporation 
in return for its stock, the accumulated divi- 
dends will be $26,500,000. 

The Insurance Corporation is most eco- 
nomically operated, the estimated costs for 
personal services for the fiscal 1945 being 
but 2.34 percent of estimated gross income. 

As the reports of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, and the exhibits listed above 
indicate, the nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion borrowers whose mortgages the Corpora- 
tion held at the end of the last fiscal year 
(June 30, 1943) have made most encouraging 
progress in reducing the amount of their 
loans. At the end of last June, of 736,694 
active accounts only 174,330, or a little over 
23 percent, were in arrears on their payments, 
and of thete 27.481 were behind less than 
one installment, (See ezhibit C.) The 120, 
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920 borrowers who were delinquent from 
1 to 3 installments occasion little concern 
from the standpoint of delayed payments, 
since the amount in arrears was but slightly 
more than $4,000,000. These accounts, how- 
ever, represent an indebtedness to the Cor- 
poration of $269,278,189 and do call for ener- 
getic servicing. 

The loans more seriously in default, that 
is, more than three payments, involve 25,942 
borrowers. Their delinquent payments total 
a little more than $3,500,000, but these 
cases involve over seventy millions of debt 
to the Corporation and are a somewhat more 
difficult problem. This group, however, has 
been reduced to but 4 percent of the entire 
number of borrowers. 

It has been suggested that, since only a 
small percentage of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation borrowers are in default for three 
installments or for periods ranging from 
3% months up to a little over a year, all 
of the loans of the Corporation are now on 
such a basis that they can be sold for cash 
at par to private lending institutions. This 
proposal, however, ignores many factors 
which private lenders must or should take 
into consideration in making loans under the 
laws which govern their operations. They 
represent the tests which obviously would 
be applied by well-managed mortgage-lend- 
ing institutions which would buy Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation or any other urban 
home mortgages. 

These tests may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

(a) In all of our States the provisions of 
State laws or good business practice limit 
the amount lending institutions may ad- 
vance on mortgage based upon a sound ap- 
praisal of the value of the property. Such 
appraisals, if made, properly must consider 
not only a readily obtainable market price, 
the age of equipment, physical characteris- 
tics, and maintenance of the property, but its 
location, neighborhood trend, and community 
prospects. Only by such appraisals can the 
borrowers’ safe equity in the property be de- 
termined. 

(b) The dependable income and credit 
record of the borrower must be ascertained. 

(c) The size of the loan as an earning as- 
set, cost of servicing, and its distance from 
the offices of the lending institution must be 
taken into consideration. 

There are other facts of importance relative 
to the borrower and the value of the col- 
lateral behind the loan which many lending 
institutions examine but the fundamentals 
mentioned cannot be disregarded without 
taking risks which most lenders are unwilling 
or legally unable to assume under the estab- 
lished mortgage lending limitations generally 
prevailing. 

Any careful examination of the Home Own. 
ers’ Loan Corporation experience and its pres- 
ent portfolio will disclose the obstacles which 
make it impractical for the lending institu- 
tions of the country to take over any except 
the soundest and most remunerative loans 
the Corporation owns—the very assets which 
provide most of the income to pay the Cor- 
poration’s operating expenses and limits its 
losses. 

It is to be remembered that the loans 
which the Corporation took over from 1933 
to 1986 were the most seriously distressed ur- 
ban mortgage loans in the country. On the 
average, the loans taken were in default near- 
ly 2 years on principal and interest payments 
and 3 years on taxes. The homes on which 
these mortgages are liens were on the average 
over 15 years old when the loans were made, 
They are now 22 to 25 years old. There being 
practically no market value for these houses 
at the time the loans were made, appraisals 
had to be based on estimates of reprcduction 
costs over a period of years, probable market 
values under more normal conditions, etc. 
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Today's appraisals must of necessity be more 
critical and because of the history of these 
loan cases, most private institutions would 
unquestionably insist upon careful examina- 
tion of the properties which are collateral for 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation loans, ir- 
respective of the Corporation’s judgment as 
to their worth, If its loans were to be di- 
vided into groups and sold in that fashion, 
the Corporation would be obliged to incur 
large appraisal costs in order to fix fair sales 
prices and protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The income of the Home Cwners’ Loan Cor- 
poration borrower, his record of payment with 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the ex- 
tent to which he has developed an undoubted 
equity in his property by the reduction of his 
debt would have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation bor- 
rowers have shown unexpected tenacity in 
making the sacrifices necessary to pay off the 
mortgages on their homes and have surpris- 
ingly reduced these liens as they were able to 
do so, The fact must nevertheless be recog- 
nized that many whose total indebtedness 
to the Corporation is still very large, have not 
yet been able to pay off to the point where 
the average private lending institution would 
consider their loans as safe. 

As of June 30, 1942, 21,134 Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation borrowers had been unable 
to reduce their principal indebtedness to 
the Corporation, although meeting interest 
charges. They owed $79,199,395. During the 
last fiscal year, however, this number dropped 
to 10,976, and the balance due to $41,175,008. 

At the end of June 1942, there were 44,377 
borrowers who had not yet reduced their 
principal indebtedness as much as 10 per- 
cent. They owed $162,780,335. 

In the following 12 months, however, the 
number in this group declined to 27,028 and 
their indebtedness to $96,758,279. It must 
be recognized, however, that these loans in 
which private institutions would have no 
interest, still represented a balance of $137,- 
933,287 è 

The Corporation also has 141,375 borrow- 
ers who a year ago had developed valuable 
equities in their homes by the reduction of 
principal indebtedness in amounts ranging 
from 10 to 20 percent. They owed $424,405,- 
125 on June 30, 1942. A year later, the num- 
ber of accounts in this category was 93,782 
and the total indebtedness $293,615,325. 
These loans have made an excellent record, 
but their complete safety would undoubtedly 
be challenged by many private lending in- 
stitutions and a considerable number could 
not be taken by State or national banks or 
other classes of lending institutions under ex- 
isting State laws. 

Exhibit D discloses the status of Home 
Owners Loan Corporation accounts by per- 
centage of loan reduction up to 30 percent 
and over, indicative of the equities which 
have been established by the Corporation's 
borrowers as of June 30, 1943, compared with 
the previous year. 

In considering the credit record of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation borrowers, private 
lending institutions necessarily must give 
weight to the fact that over 200,000 Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation borrowers were 
badly delinquent in 1939, and a large propor- 
tion of them faced foreclosure when Congress 
provided for extensions of these loans over 
periods as long as 25 years from the date of 
execution of the Corporation’s mortgage. 
This proved to be a wise and wholly construc- 
tive measure, although it was at the time re- 
garded by most mortgage-lending institu- 
tions as an extremely risky undertaking. 

The result of this change in the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation plan, the reduc- 
tion in monthly. payments which it made 
possible, and the additional time granted 
borrowers to pay off thcir cbligations has 
yielded remarkable returns, The number of 
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borrowers who were in arrears from 3 to 12 
months and almost constantly in difficulties, 
dropped from 205,582 at the end of June of 
1939 to 25,942 on June 30, 1943, and the 
amount of delinquent payments owed by 
those who were seriously behind declined 
from $75,829,206 in June 1939 to $3,590,187 on 
June 30, 1943. 

Private lending institutions generally 
would be neither equipped nor able to extend 
to these borrowers the opportunity to save 
their homes which was made possible by the 
action of Congress. 

Private lending institutions ordinarily are 
not disposed to make mortgage loans of 
small amounts. It costs as much to place 
such loans on the books as those of larger 
amounts which yield a profitable income. 
Most of such loans are on low-cost proper- 
ties and a large proportion of them in small 
communities. It is usually more expensive 
to service them than nearby loans and in the 
event of serious difficulties the costs of han- 
dling are often high. The rates charged on 
small distant loans by private lenders, when 
made at all, take into consideration the 
greater risks, higher costs involved, and the 
smaller returns and are invariably much 
greater than on mortgages in city and subur- 
ban areas. The limit on interest rates which 
Congress fixed on Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration loans applied without discrimina- 
tion in every section and every town in the 
country, and the rate of 4%½ percent on small 
loans is, of course, a deterrent to their acqui- 
sition by private lending institutions. Home 
Owners“ Loan Corporation made loans in 
every county in the United States except 64, 
and practically every community of 2,500 in- 
habitants or more. These mortgages are on 
all kinds of houses from modest bungalows 
in the mining regions to the cabins of work- 
ers in the remote sections of many of our 
States. The smaller loans have now been 
paid down to the point where the Corpora- 
tion now holds over 220,000 mortgages of less 
than $1,000. Nearly 30,000 of thenr are less 
than $250. Over 52,000 of them are in 
amounts from $250 to $500, and over 138,000 
of them range from $500 up to $1,000. By en- 
ergetic servicing, the Corporation has been 
able to keep these mortgages in good shape, 
and this group of borrowers is responding 
well to the suggestions of the Corporation 
that they undertake regularly to pay more 
than the principal amounts due each month. 
Irrespective of their condition, there are 
many doubts as to the interest of private 
lending institutions in this class of loans. 

The Corporation’s mortgages are also widely 
scattered. The active accounts as of June 30 
last were distributed in 19,070 cities, towns, 
and villages. In 14,295 of these communities 
there were less than 10 loans; a total of 4,813 
communities had but 1 loan; and 2,637 had 
but 2 loans; 58 percent, or 8,450 communities, 
had 2 loans or less. A large proportion of 
the smaller loans are located in these com- 
munities. In the more densely populated 
sections of the country are cities in which 
there are enterprising mortgage-lending in- 
stitutions not far distant from these smaller 
communities, but in the more sparsely set- 
tled areas of the country the distances be- 
tween many Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
loans are formidable. 

Exhibit A, a comparison of income and ex- 
pense, discloses that during the fiscal year 
1943 the Corporation absorbed all losses on 
the sale of foreclosed property in an amount 
nearly a million dollars greater than in 1942 
and yet was able, despite a decline in receipts 
of nearly $13,500,000, to show a net income 
applicable to a reduction of accumulated 
losses of $4,461,249, a net improvement over 
the previous year of $8,677,276. It will be 
noted from an examination of this exhibit 
that although the total income during 1943 
of $92,861,703 represented a decrease of nearly 
$13,500,000, or 12.7 percent, the total expenses 
of $60,752,270, including bond interest and 
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all other charges, represented a decrease of 
$23,123,204, or 27.6 percent, or more than 
twice the percentage decline in income, 

The losses of the Corporation are, of 
course, due almost entirely to the sale of 
foreclosed properties, and these losses include 
all charges which have accrued against the 
properties, including the balance of unpaid 
principal and interest, unpaid taxes, advances, 
costs of foreclosures, and all commissions and 
costs of sale. The accumulated charges of 
this character, influenced largely by the Cor- 
poration’s unwillingness to resort to foreclo- 
sure until every reasonable possibility of sav- 
ing the borrower's home had been exhausted, 
represented on June 30, 1943, a total of $214,- 
340,459 out of the gross loss of $225,080,636 at 
that date. 

Pro losses began to accumulate sub- 
stantially in the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1939, when for the first time the Corporation 
was able to dispose of a considerable amount 
of property. In the first year of these sales 
the losses on property sales amounted to 
$45,164,726, which was offset by earned in- 
come before losses of $16,252,319, leaving a 
net loss for the year of $29,158,003, including 
other minor losses. 

In 1939 the Corporation had on hand the 
largest number of properties carried at any 
one time. In the following year it was pos- 
sible to greatly increase the sale of properties, 
and the losses as a result+increased corre- 
spondingly for that fiscal year to a total of 
$82,285,894, This was offset by a net earned 
income of $23,176,713 which reduced the net 
loss for the year to $59,250,655 including other 
minor losses. 

In the 1941 fiscal year it was possible to 
sell 34,745 additional properties with losses 
amounting to $61,398,402. This loss was, 
however, offset by net income before losses of 
$24,451,077 which in turn cut the year’s net 
loss to $37,153,357. 

In 1942, as a result of 3 years of steady de- 
cline in the number of the more readily 
marketable properties which the Corporation 
had on hand, the sales that year dropped to 
16,822, representing a loss of $26,504,083. Net 
income before losses reduced the net loss for 
that year to $4,226,027. With the long-de- 
layed improvement in the market in the 
northeastern group of States it became pos- 
sible in 1943 to dispose of 14,066 properties 
at a loss of $27,479,757. The steady improve- 
ment of the loans in the portfolio and pro- 
gressive reductions in expense increased the 
net income before losses to $32,109,432 and 
resulted in the final income of $4,461,249 
after deducting other minor losses, 

The entire problem of the Corporation 18, 
of course, concentrated in the losses sustained 
in the sale of properties. The advantage of 
disposing of these properties as rapidly as the 
market will absorb them without “dumping” 
or unjustifiable losses, is obvious. Although 
pending sale, most of the Corporation’s prop- 
erties have been rented. The advantage of 
disposing of the properties and taking into 
the Corporation's portfolio “good” mortgages 
resulting from sales which yield a dependable 
4% percent income is apparent. It is also 
apparent from the figures reviewed above that 
without the income from the loans which 
were made good as the result of careful and 
persistent servicing, the losses of the Corpora- 
tion would be very heavy. 

Without such earnings the realized loss of 
the Corporation as of June 30 last would have 
been $255,080,636 instead of $65,242,431, to 
which it was reduced by earnings before losses 
amounting to $189,838,205. 

By June 30 next the Corporation expects to 
reduce still further the number of properties 
on hand. This policy will temporarily increase 
net losses of the Corporation, but the ad- 
vantage of replacing nonremunerative prop- 
erties with income-producing loans is appar- 
ent. With property losses declining after next 
year, net income in excess of current losses for 
1945 and thereafter will result in progressive 
and substantial reductions in the net losses 
of the Corporation. By 1949 these losses 
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should be completely offset by the payment to 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation of the 
dividends on the capital stock of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

The estimates made in exhibit F are con- 
servative. They are based upon the Corpo- 
ration’s experience. Invariably in the past 
results have exceeded such estimates and 
there is every reason to believe that by the 
continuation of orderly liquidation as con- 
templated by the Home Owners’ Loan Act, 
the Corporation will have a surplus ranging 
from $6,830,000 to over $30,000,000 on June 30, 
1952, as accumulated dividends on the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion stock are transferred to Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. In other words, instead 
of being a source of loss to the taxpayers, as 
was expected, the Corporation will not only 
have carried out its purpose of saying hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes from foreclosure 
but has excellent prospects of returning its 
capital and a comfortable surplus to the Gov- 
ernment and its taxpayers. 

It is estimated that at June 30, 1952, there 
will be a remaining balance of outstanding 
accounts amounting to $270,925,000, repre- 
senting extended original accounts and ven- 
dee accounts with maturities up to 1961, 
The extended loans mature as late as 1961 as 
a result of the Mead-Barry Act providing for 
extensions on loans up to 25 years from the 
original date of the loan. The vendee ac- 
counts maturing between 1952 and 1962, are 
the mortgages resulting from the sale of 
acquired properties. By 1952 practically all 
of these accounts will be seasoned mortgages, 
easily salable at no loss to the Government, 
If improvement in the status of these loans 
places them in such a position that all but a 
comparatively small number would be read- 
ily salable at no loss to the Government, 
their disposition might be considered at a 
much earlier date than 1952. It is certain, 
however, that the Government will be called 
upon to carry on liquidation activities in- 
volving homes as well as other types of real 
estate for many years after the present war, 
and it would be entirely logical before 1952 
to combine Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
with the appropriate agency of the Govern- 
ment conducting similar operations for final 
liquidation, 

Without adequate knowledge of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation operations, the 
difficulties to be overcome, and which are still 
encountered in servicing some of its loans or 
the losses which would be imposed upon the 
Government if their demands were acceded 
to proposals have been advanced by some 
private lenders ever since 1935, for the sale 
of the Corporation’s loans as fast as they 
were placed on a sound basis. A small group 
of mortgage lenders seem to believe that the 
only purpose for which Congress estab- 
lished the Corporation was to take over their 
poor loans, enable them to put the cash re- 
ceived into profitable mortgages and, after 
the Government had spent millions in mak- 
ing some of these defaulted obligations safe 
again, to turn them back to those who were 
foreclosing them from 1933 to 1936, and leave 
all the losses to the Government. 

While there are a few mortgage lending 
institutions who apparently are entirely for- 
getful of the imperatively necessary aid ex- 
tended to them during the depression pe- 
riod and who seek only easy profits on the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation sound loans 
regardless of the public interest, this atti- 
tude is not shared by the vast majority of 
the bankers, savings and loan association, 
and insurance company executives. These 
officials declare emphatically that they have 
no wish to participate in any plan to pur- 
chase the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
gocd loans and leave the Corporation with 
the slow accounts and the losses which the 
Government would have to absorb under 
such a transaction. They decline to came 
paign for profits for their institutions at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 
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It must be recognized that in most cases 
the institutions could no longer continue 
to carry the defaulted loans when they were 
taken over by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration during the depression but unfor- 
tunately it is also a fact that in numerous 
cases borrowers were not granted the con- 
sideration which should have been extended 
at a difficult time. 

The first of the proposals was made even 
before the Corporation stopped lending, when 
more than 600,000 of its loans were delin- 
quent. Several times thereafter resolutions 
were adopted at conventions of one of the 
organizations of lending institutions asking 
that the Government turn over the “good” 
loans of the Corporation to such institutions. 

In July of 1941 leading officials of a na- 
tional trade association presented to the 
Corporation a plan for selling its assets to 
the 12 Federal home loan banks. It was 
presented as “not representing a liquidation 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation but 
actually the setting up of 12 regional Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporations operating under 
about the same plan and supervision.” It 
provided for passing the assets of the Cor- 
poration on “to the members of the banks 
for their ownership and administration.” It 
was proposed that the Corporation be not 
dissolved and that its bonds be left out- 
standing since “by letting these bonds re- 
main outstanding whatever loss there may 
be ultimately will fail on the Government 
without requiring any additional guaranties 
from the Government.” Each Federal home 
loan bank was to purchase from Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation the assets in its dis- 
trict and issue in payment therefor deben- 
tures of the bank system at a rate of interest 
not in excess of 2½ percent. The “acceptable 
assets of the Corporation” would be pur- 
chased at par and the properties at an agreed- 
upon price. ` 

The bank system debentures would not be 
issued in full to Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration for the “nonacceptable assets in- 
cluding real estate.” A part of the obligation 
for such assets would be in the form of a 
contingent liability and final payment to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation would de- 
pend upon what was realized on the assets 
after the deduction of losses and all costs 
incurred. 

The 12 banks would distribute the loans 
and properties to member institutions and 
accept in payment therefor the “shares of 
insured members.” These shares would be 
retired over a period of 10 years at the rate 
of one-tenth a year. Noninsured bank mem- 
bers would be permitted to buy the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation loans and prop- 
erties upon payment of cash or through credit 
facilities arranged for them. The debentures 
to be issued by the banks to acquire the loans 
and properties would be guaranteed by the 
Government as to principal and interest. The 
memorandum outlining the plan frankly 
stated that the above-suggested plan places 
the losses upon the Government where it 
justly belongs.” 

It is, of course, clear that since the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation would have no con- 
trol whatever over foreclosures on the loans 
transferred, or losses in connection with the 
sale of properties, under such a plan there 
would be no safeguards whatever against 
losses. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation could 
not close up its affairs until the last of its 
bonds were retired and, since ultimate pay- 
ment to the Corporation would depend upon 
the realization of the assets by the Federal 
home-loan banks, no date of final liquidation 
of the Corporation could be fixed. _ 

Under such a proposal, the Government 
would surrender all control over the admin- 
istration of its assets worth billions of dollars 
and guarantee those taking over such assets 
against any possible loss. 

The executive vice president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League last year, 
through the press, advanced a somewhat dif- 
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ferent plan for the immediate liquidation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. It pro- 
posed that lending institutions should be 
allowed to purchase the good loans, those 
which may now be regarded as safe, for cash, 
and that the loans which would be considered 
as slow because of delinquency or an insuffi- 
cient reduction of principal indebtedness 
should be marked down to an acceptable 
figure and also sold to them. This plan con- 
templated the offering of the good and the 
slow loans in packages by cities, States, and 
areas. Full information concerning the loans 
would be provided by Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the institutions would be 
expected to bid on them. Just who would 
take the good loans and who would be con- 
tent with the slow loans or how the packages 
would be distributed without endless con- 
troversies was not explained. If such a plan 
were undertaken, Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration would first be obliged to incur large 
expenditures to prepare information of the 
sort suggested with no assurance whatever 
that the assets offered would be purchased 
on any basis. It is apparent that if this in- 
formation were prepared and circulated, there 
would be no obligation on any institution 
obtaining it to buy any of the loans from 
the Corporation. There would be a strong 
inclination by some, at least, to canvass the 
borrowers, secure the transfer of as many 
safe loans as possible, and leave the Corpora- 
tion with the smaller and slow accounts. 

The misleading publicity stimulated last 
year by the discussion of possible immediate 
liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion in the Congress, and publicity issued by 
one of the trade associations resulted in a 
flocd of letters and inquiries from Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation borrowers as to 
whether the Corporation was to be closed up 
and if they were obliged to borrow money to 
pay off their obligations. As a result, some 
thousands of Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion borrowers were misled into arranging 
new loans, in most cases on decidedly disad- 
vantageous terms. 

Borrowers whose accounts were delinquent 
or otherwise unsatisfactory, noting the sug- 
gestion that such accounts would be marked 
down and sold promptly, asked if their ac- 
counts could not be marked down now and 
continued with the Corporation. Others 
wished to know if their loans were to be sold 
at a discount whether they would receive 
the benefit of the discount or if some mort- 
gage-lending institution would get that much 
extra profit. = 

Borrowers who had long met their obliga- 
tions on schedule, assuming from the state- 
ments printed that delinquent and defaulted 
accounts were to be marked down, raised 
questions as to why their accounts, which 
had been kept current constantly should 
not be treated with equal generosity. 

The unsoundness of any plans for packag- 
ing or piecemeal sales of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation assets is well demonstrated by 
these incidents. 

There are other important considerations 
which would seem to preclude serious con- 
sideration of such a scheme. Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation borrowers are faitltfully 
keeping their contracts and meeting their 
obligations. It is true that there are some 
who fall behind from time to time but prac- 
tically all of them will pay out and it is 
wholly unnecessary for the Government to 
cancel any part of these borrowers’ obliga- 
tions when there is every prospect of full 
payment. If the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration were directed to compile lists of bor- 
rowers with full information concerning their 
loans and circulate this information widely 
over the country, it is easy to anticipate the 
confusion, resentment, and anxiety which 
would be generated in nearly every city and 
town of any size in the United States when 
representatives of lending institutions began 
calling upon the more than 700,000 families 
whose homes are mortgaged to Home Owners’ 
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Loan Corporation, to question them and in- 
spect their homes. 

Several suggestions have been advanced 
that a corporation might be formed by pri- 
vate interests which would buy all the loans 
and properties owned by Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, issue securities to the public and 
pay off the Corporation. Some who have dis- 
cussed the possibilities of this plan were con- 
fident that all the cash necessary could be 
raised at once and paid over to the Corpora- 
tion. They contended that all the loans 
could be taken at par while the properties 
would be bought at an agreed-upon price but 
no responsible financial interests have yet 
shown any evidence of willingness to provide 
the cash for such purchases. I am certain 
that none will unless protected from risk and 
guaranteed a sure profit by the Government, 

A variation of the corporate purchase idea 
is the suggestion that the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation be paid in part in cash and final 
payments deferred until the losses resulting 
from the transfer to private hands could be 
determined and deducted. Numerous brok- 
ers and speculators have from time to time 
sought full information concerning Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation loans and proper- 
ties for some sections of the country, or for 
all the country, with the idea that by shop- 
ping around they would be able to interest 
persons or institutions with capital to join in 
a scheme for Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
purchasers. It is obvious that the Corpora- 
tion should not provide the information de- 
manded or engage in the discussion of in- 
definite speculative schemes of this character. 

A few proposals have been advanced that 
the Corporation could sell out its loans for a 
particular city or State. These proposals 
have always been carefully hedged about with 
a reference to the acceptable loans and prop- 
erties. Not one of these proposals has ever 
been advanced, or can be developed, which 
would not transfer profits to a private oper- 
ator and additional losses to the Government, 

It has also been suggested on various occa- 
sions that all the loans, good and slow, could 
be taken over by private institutions if the 
Government would guarantee the purchasers 
against losses. Such a plan, of course, would 
mean sure profits to those who acquired the 
loans and the certainty of increased losses to 
the Government. It would also raise the im- 
portant question of public policy involved in 
any Government assurance to purchasers of 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation loans of a 
return on their investment greater than that 
of Government War bonds. 

It is claimed by some who wish to see the 
Corporation’s good loans sold at once that 
now is the best time to dispose of these assets, 
because of the possibility that a recession in 
the post-war period will affect payments by 
the Corporation’s borrowers, and it would 
then be difficult to sell the loans. This the- 
ory, of course, assumes that experienced lend- 
ing institutions would buy Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation loans that were being sold 
because they were expected to get into trou- 
ble and become less valuable. 

The experience of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation furnishes no support for the 
theory that the Corporation’s borrowers 
whose accounts are now in better shape than 
ever will not continue to keep up their loan 
Payments to the Corporation. During some 
of the worst periods of the depression, as a 
result of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion plan of monthly payments, the lowest 
they were ever called upon to make, in order 
to acquire or retain their homes, nearly 
400,000 Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ber- 
rowers were meeting their payments on 
schedule. Another 200,000 were less than 90 
days behind. Every month now the security 
of the Corporation’s position on these loans is 
strengthened not only on the so-called good 
loans but all the others as well. The bor= 
rowers are steadily reducing their indebted= 
ness and building up stronger equities cok 
their properties, This process has the eff 
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of making the collateral behind the loan of 
constantly increasing value and the bor- 
rower has every interest in keeping up his 
payments. 

Moreover, these monthly payments usually 
are less than rent for conrparable homes, an 
important incentive to the borrower to main- 
tain his payments. Conclusive evidence of 
the desire of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
borrowers to meet their payments and reduce 
their indebtedness lies in the fact that where- 
as at the peak of delinquency they owed 
over $120,000,000 and one hundred and thir- 
teen millions of this was badly in default, at 
the end of the last fiscal year the total de- 
linquency was but $7,965,582. Of this 
$3,590,187 was the amount represented by 
seriously defaulted cases, a reduction in this 
worrisome item alone of nearly $110,000,000. 

During the 1943 fiscal year, over 77,000 of 
the Corporation’s borrowers succeeded in 
moving from a lower group to a higher cate- 
gory in reducing indebtedness and substan- 
tially increasing equities. 

The possibility of repercussions and dislo- 
cations which may be incidental to transi- 
tion to peacetime conditions should not be 
disregarded. The Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, however, represents a valuable safe- 
guard against a recurrence of the mortgage- 
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panic conditions which ey'sted from 1930 to 
1934 because of the authority which Congress 
has provided to deal with uncertain condi- 
tions and prevent foreclosures. The private 
lending institutions are in no position to 
render effective aid in the event of trouble 
and their possession of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation loans would necessarily aggra- 
vate unfavorable developments. 

I have discussed the numerous ideas which 
have been advanced for quick liquidation of 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation by the sale 
of its loans with outstanding and experienced 
executives of the Nation's savings and loan 
associations, the insurance companies, the 
commercial and savings banks, and the mort- 
gage bankers. I have met with groups of 
leaders active in all these mortgage-lending 
institutions who have studied the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation figures and given 
serious thought to the proposals that its loans 
should be sold forthwith on some basis or 
other. While all agree that it would be help- 
ful to private enterprise, if the opportunity 
were presented to acquire loans that were 
safe, these leaders have no wish to suggest 
any plan which would impose increased losses 
on the Government. They are in agreement 
that no scheme could prevent serious losses 
that did not provide for taking less desirable 
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mortgages with those that could be regarded 
as absolutely sound. They agree that the 
sale of good loans, while leaving Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation with doubtful mort- 
gages, would inevitably résult in increased 
losses. 

In the opinion of gentlemen of the char- 
acter to whom I refer, most mortgage-lend- 
ing institutions in the country would not 
have legal authority to acquire the Corpora- 
tion’s real estate or any loans which could not 
be regarded as sound. It was recognized that, 
if the mortgage portfolio were sold on any 
basis, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, de- 
prived of the income on the loans, would 
have to absorb entirely the losses which would 
accrue from foreclosed real estate. 

Most of the gentlemen skilled in mortgage 
lending with whom I have had the privilege ~ 
of discussing the matter during the past year 
see no feasible method at present of selling 
all the Corporation’s loans except in connec- 
tion with Government guaranties against 
loss. The objections to the adoption of such 
a policy are recognized and I know of no re- 
sponsible bankers or mortgage-lending ex- 
ecutives who would advocate such a plun or 
any other plan which would assure them of 
attractive profits at the expense of their 
Government. 


Exuterr A—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation condensed summary of income, expense, and losses, by fiscal years 1942, 1943, and cumulative 


Fiscal year 1942 


Daten and other eee 


Operating and other expense: 
Interest on create 
Property expense ==- 
‘Administrative a and general expenses 


A INP EEN A L A 
Net income before losses TTT — 


Mortgage loans and vendee accounts... 
ropert7———-«õ—&! 222s1s. 
Older property losses.. 

Fidelity sod casualties.. 
Fire and other hazards.. 


—— — — — —— — 


5, 58S, 941 
1,060, 414 
106, 359, 213 


53, 202, 757 
14, 586, 897 
16,085, 820 
83, 875, 474 


Fiscal yea: 1943 


Increase, decrease | June 13, 1933, to 


June 20, 1943 
$70, 569, 491 = $9, 611, 838 $966, 539, 714 
—2, 760, 043 130, 011, 165 
—859, 292 43, 009, 737 
— 266, 337 4, 356, 528 
—13, 497, 510 1, 144, 007, 144 
14,837, 598 591, 987, 838 
—3, 889 105, 436, 987 
—5, 249, 617 256, 744, 114 


Exutstr B.—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation condensed summary of income, expense, and losses cumulative to June 30, 1942, and 


June 30, 1943 


8 and other income: 
nte 


Operating and other expense: 


E. BERE ͤ AS N 


Property expense. 


Losses: 
Mortgage loans and vendee accounts. 
.. ĩͤ E S 
Other property losses 
Fidelity poa casualties _ 

Fire and other bazards_ 


—69, 703, 680 | 


June 30, 1942 June 30, 1943 Increase 
$895, 970, 223 $966, 539, 714 $70, 569, 491 
113, 242, 679 130, 011, 165 16, 763, 486 
38, 370, 088 43, 099, 737 4,729, 649 
3, 562, 451 4, 356, 528 794, 077 
PUR ERO oP E a FOUN S eR 1, 051, 148, 441 | 1, 144, 007, 144 92, 861, 703 
2 ——. heen vaauentatunnaees 553, 622, 679 591, 987, 838 38, 365, 159 
93, 886, 079 105, 430, 987 11, 550, 908 
245, 907, 911 256, 744, 114 10, 830, 203 
r E E E IE A I INA 893, 416, 660 954, 168, 939 
RE E 8 157, 728, 73 | 189, $38, 205 | 
EL SN RS eee Ss ed 230, 132 265, 643 
£26, 561, 519 254, 041, 276 
228, 157 241, 497 
204, 727 247, 671 
201, 164 277, 453 
6, 754 7 
227, 432, 453 255, 080, 638 | 


= 
4, 401. 249 
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Exurerr C. -Home Owners’ Loan Corporation status of debtor accounts as of June 30, 1943, delinquencies 


Percent to number of accounts 
Arrearage Balances 
In arrears Outstanding 


$313, 172 
4, 061, 922 
8, 590, 187 


70, 872, 624 


27, 468 : 15.7 3. 
69. 4 6. 

14.9 
100. 0 


June 30, 1942 June 30, 1943 


June 30, 1943 June 30, 1942 


20 to 30 percent: 

21, 134 10, 976 Nane 129, 200 130, 714 
$79, 199, 395 $41, 175, 008 1 . $324, 687. 144 $345, 553, 109 

30 percent and over: 
44, 377 27, 028 e haceeenne 472, 488 474, 194 

$162, 780, 335 £96, 758, 279 CCC A AEE EOT $684, 803, 290 86604, 051, 330 
144, 875 93, 782 || Total: 
Balance $424, 405, 124 $293, 615, 325 808, 574 736, 694 
$1, 675, 845, 288 $1, 441, 153,111 


Exuisir E.—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation estimate of properties. acquired, sold, and on hand 
Fiscal years 1944-48] 


1944 1947 1948 
26, O41 1,900 $ 
$191, 208, 828 $11, 500, 000 $6, 500, 009 
1, 359 600 
$10,012 $3, 000, 000 $2, 000, 009 
9.900 , 350 
$148, 228 000 $8, 000, 000 $5, 250, 000 
7, 1,150 650 
$54, 000, 000 $6, 500, 000 $3, 300, 000 
$97, 350, 000 $6, 100, 000 $3, 380, 000 
905, 000 $3, 400, 000 $1, 870, 000 
595, 000 8400, 000 8230, 000 
£57, 500, 000 $3, 800, 000 $2, 100, 000 
13. Total cash proceeds $22, 300, 000 1, 400, 000 $780, 000 
14. Net vendee accounts. $75, 050, 000 $4, 700, 000 $2, 600, 000 
at 26, 000, 000 $3, 400, 000 $2, 240, 000 
Estimated properties acquired, sold, and on hand 
Fiscal years 1949-52] 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Beginning of year: 
1, Total Properties nnd ð ͤ s x ee Se 650 200 100 50 
2. Capital value $3, 300, 000 $1, 500, 000 1, 000 $250, 000 
3. Net transfers... 4 250 r 
4. Capital value $1, 200, 000 er Ss ere ee 
5. perty sales 3 50 
1 48 Capita) value. $3, 000, 000 $1, 500, 000 $250, 000 $250, 000 
nd o 
7 Total properties on hand 300 100 S 
8. Capital value $1, 500, 000 $500, 000 $250,000, |.-.....2...--.. 5 
Sales prico $1, 930, 000 $965, 000 $160, 000 $160, 000 
10. 893 5 berth 000 $535, 000 420 805 $90, 000 
C pense. , $10, . 
if ieee $1,200, 000 $000, 000 $100,000 100; 
T h 1 , „ „ J00 
368 $1, 480, 000 $745, 000 $125, 000 $125, 000 
„ Principal balance transferred eee eee $1,350,000} 8550,00 — ———.— 


Exuipir F. -Home Owners’ Loan Corporation estimated income and expense, normal liquidation 
[Fiscal years 1044-48} 
INCOME 


1947 
$50, yoo 000 $41, 940, 000 $34, 160, 000 

1, 000, 000 

400, 000 


1, Interest on accounts 

2. Dividends, savings and Joan associations. 
8. Property income from rents 
4. Miscellaneous income. 


„ „ 


6, Interest on outstanding bonds. $7, 230, 000 $5, 620, 000 
7. Administrative expenses. 7, 400, 000 6, 000, 000 
8. Property expense. ._. 800, 000 400, 000 
9. Miscellaneous exp 200, 060 200,000 
10. Gross expenses n ees e 15, 630, 000 12, 220, 000 
s NEEME Os sd cod r ash tine TAE ate 19, 920, 000 16, 270. 000 
iz Ea astra a ES Gas x 3, 810, 000 2, 110, 000 
3. N r 8 116, 120, 000 114, 160, 000 
1 et profit or loss. SA 300 000 4 180 000 


14. Net tosses at beginning of year. 


15. Net losses. end of year 2 —— 50, 180, 000 | 3% 020000 


1 Indicates net profit. 
Net losses gad cocreapouding profits would be improved by the payment to atone Owners’ Loan Corporation of the cumulative dividends on the stock of the Federal Savings 


and Loan Insurance Corporation which, on May 1, 1944, will amount to $26,500, 
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1951 | 1952 
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Examır F—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation estimated income and expense normal liquidation—Continued 
Fiscal years 1949-52} 
INCOME 
| 1949 
Interest on accounts 


ae 

2. Dividends, saving and loan associations 
3. Property income from rents 
4. Miscellaneous income 
5 


13. Net profit or loss 
14. Net losses at beginning of year. 


15, Net losses, end of year... 


1 Indicates net profit. 


SUMMARY or SPECIAL REPORT TO CONGRESS BY 
JOHN H. FAHEY, COMMISSIONER OF THE FED- 
ERAL Home Loan BANK ADMINISTRATION, ON 
OPERATIONS OF THE HOME Owners’ LOAN 
CORPORATION 


(This report is called for by a provision of 
the Independent Offices Appropriations Act, 
1944, directing that Home Owners' Loan Cor- 
poration shall prepare a plan for its liqui- 
dation at the earliest practicable date and 
shall by February 1, 1944, submit a report of 
such a plan to the Congress.) 

FEBRUARY 1, 1944, 

The logical course to follow in the liquida- 
tion of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation's 
700,000 loans is that charted by the Congress 
when the Corporation was established in 1933. 
As of November 30, 1943, it already had re- 
sulted in a liquidation of 58 percent, and 
holds the chance of complete liquidation 
without cost by 1952—whereas any forced 
liquidation through sale of mortgages before 
they are sufficiently matured means an un- 
necessary loss to the Government. 

The arguments which have been pressed 
for forced liquidation in the past year were 
used as early as 1936, when sale of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation assets would have 
cost the Government and taxpayers at least 
$1,000,000,000. The loss would be less now, 
but it still would be very heavy. The most 
common proposal has been to take over only 
the “good” loans at par, leaving the slow and 
doubtful loans and all future losses to the 
Government as a result of its success in sav- 
ing hundreds of thousands of homes and 
bailing out hundreds of mortgage institu- 
tions in the depression. 

An alternative proposal has been to take 
over all loans, with the Government giving a 
complete guaranty against losses. A third 
has been to take the sound loans at par and 
transfer the others to lending institutions at 
a discount. All of these plans would inflict 
heavy losses on the Government and tax- 
payers, while the buyers of the loans would 
take sure profits. 

During the fiscal year 1943 the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation absorbed all losses on 
sales of foreclosed property in an amount 
nearly $1,000,000 greater than in 1942. Nev- 
ertheless, despite a large decline in gross in- 
come because of more rapid liquidation, the 
Corporation was able to show a net income 
of $4,461,000 to apply against previous losses, 
an improvement over the year before of 
$8,677,000. 


In brief the facts are: 

The $3,484,000,000 total investment of the 
Corporation had been reduced to $1,632,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1943, the end of the past 
fiscal year, or by 53.1 percent. By last No- 
vember 30, liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation had reached 58 percent. On the 
same date 31 percent of its 1,000,000 loans had 
been completely retired and the Corporation 
had sold 92 percent of the properties it was 
forced to acquire. 

At the end of the fiscal year the Corpora- 
tion’s cumulative losses, chiefly from the sale 
of foreclosed properties, totaled $255,080,000. 
These were offset by $189,838,000 of interest 
income on Joans, plus rentals, resulting in a 
net realized loss of $65,242,000. 

Most private lending institutions, legally 
and in the exercise of prudence, can buy only 
“safe” loans. The sale of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation mortgages which have been 
brought to an “acceptable” rating, after years 
of servicing at Government expense, would 
leave this agency only with the slow accounts 
and the small and -widely scattered loans. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation would be 
deprived of regular income on sound assets, 
but would still be obliged to maintain a Na- 
tion-wide organization to manage the slow 
and doubtful accounts—and the Treasury 
and taxpayers would have to make up the 
difference. 

Of vital importance to Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation borrowers who have not yet at- 
tained financial stability is the fact that State 
laws prevent most private lending institu- 
tions from extending them the leniency the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation can allow in 
case of further trouble. It can be taken al- 
most for granted that if all the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation loans were sold many 
foreclosures would result which can be avert- 
ed under the present Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation Act. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation borrowers 
are making encouraging progress in reducing 
their loans. Of the 736,694 active accounts 
at the end of last June, only 174,330, or about 
23 percent, were in arrears, and 27,464 of these 
were behind less than one installment. How- 
ever, the 120,920 borrowers delinquent only 
from 1 to 3 months still require vigilant serv- 
icing because they have not yet succeeded in 
substantially reducing their balances. The 
25,942 loans over 3 months in default consti- 
tute, of eourse, a still more difficult problem 
for the Corporation, and they represent an 
indebtedness of over $70,800.000, 


$13, 410, 000 


19, 150, 000 | 16, 180, 000 | 13, 610, 000 


200, 000 


7, 430, 000 
11, 720, 000 10, 540, 000 9, 030, 000 
600, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
1 11, 120, 000 1 10, 440, 000 1 8, 930, 000 
23, 660, 000 12, 540, 000 2, 100, 000 
12, 540, 000 2, 100, 000 1 6, 830, 000 


It has been suggested that since only a 
small percentage of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation loans are very far in default, 
all of the Corporation's loans can now be sold 
for cash at par. This proposal ignores the 
tests which obviously would be applied by 
well-managed mortgage institutions in buy- 
ing any home loans, including thorough ap- 
praisals and a scrutiny of the amount of the 
borrower's equity, the amount of the balance 
due, his earnings and credit record, and the 
cost of servicing. 

Despite the faithful performance of Home 

Owners’ Loan Corporation borrowers as a 
whole, many have not yet paid off to the point 
where the average lending institution would 
consider their loans as safe. 
No lending institutions want to buy for par 
the 39,000 loans that have been paid down 
less than 10 percent, and which still represent 
a balance of $138,000,000. 

Other large numbers of borrowers have 
made an excellent record in recent years but 
the margin of safety on their accounts would 
look dubious to many lending institutions, 
and many of the loans could not be taken 
over by lending institutions under present 
State laws. 

About 220,000 of the Corporation’s mort- 
gages represent balances of less than $1,000; 
some 30,000 are less than $250; 138,000 range 
from $500 to $1,000. Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation loans are distributed in about 
19,000 cities, towns, and villages. In over 
14,000 of these communities there is a con- 
centration of fewer than 10 loans; 4,800 com- 
munities had but 1 loan each on the report- 
ing date. 

The losses of Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration are incurred almost entirely in the sale 
of foreclosed properties, against which are 
charged unpaid principal and interest, tax 
advances, and costs of foreclosure and sale, 
These added charges arise from the Corpo- 
ration’s long forbearance before resorting to 
foreclosure. 

Clearly, it is of advantage to Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to sell these properties as 
rapidly as possible, without sacrificing them, 
and then take over purchase money mort- 
gages yielding the Corporation's interest rate 
of 4½ percent. Without the earnings from 
its loans the loss of the Corporation up to 
last June 30 would have been nearly $255,- 
000,000, instead of $65,242,000. 

It is estimated that by June 30, 1952, the 
balance of Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
accounts will have declined to $271,000,000. 
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Practically all of the mortgages will have be- 
come well seasoned by then, easily salable at 
no loss to the Government, and legally elt- 
gible for purchase by all classes of lending 
institutions. If improvement places them in 
such a condition that they can be marketed 
at no loss to the Government or injustice to 
the borrowers, there should be no difficulty in 
effecting their sale at an earlier date if Con- 
gress should decide it is in the public interest. 

Small groups of mortgage lenders repeat- 
edly have asked to be allowed to take over the 
Corporation's loans as rapidly as they were 
placed on a sound basis. They seem to be- 
lieve that the only purpose of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation was to bail them out of 
their poor mortgages, enabling them to put 
the cash received into good loans and then to 
take back their relinquished mortgages after 
the Government had spent millions in mak- 
ing them safe. They seek easy profits regard- 
less of the public interest. 

Misleading publicity on the subject was 
stimulated last year by discussion of possible 
immediate liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. Erroneous publicity issued by 
one of the trade organizations resulted in a 
flood of letters to Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration from borrowers asking whether the 
Corporation was to be dissolved and if they 
were obliged to borrow money elsewhere to 
pay off their obligations. In consequence of 
this publicity, some thousands of Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation borrowers were misled 
into arranging new loans, usually at higher 
interest rates and decidedly unfavorable 
terms. 

While there are a few mortgage-lending in- 
stitutions who apparently are entirely for- 
getful of the aid extended to them during the 
depression and who seek only easy profits re- 
gardless of the public interest, this attitude 
is not shared by the vast majority of the 
bankers and savings and loan association and 
insurance-company executives. These offi- 
cials declare emphatically that they have no 
wish to participate in any plan to purchase 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s good 
loans and leave the Corporation with the slow 
accounts and the losses which the Govern- 
ment would have to absorb under such a 
transaction. They decline to campaign for 
profits for their institutions at the expense 
of taxpayers. 

Any forced liquidation of the Home Own- 
ers' Loan Corporation certainly would have 
just that result. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note in the para- 
graph which is fifth from the end that it 
is anticipated that by June 30, 1952, the 
balances of H. O. L. C. will have declined 
to $271,000,000. The report, therefore, 
proposes liquidation some time after 1952 
but nobody knows how much longer 
thereafter. This will mean that an emer- 
gency agency which began operations in 
1933 will have been doing business for 19 
years plus such additional time as may 
be required for its final liquidation, If 
our experience with H. O. L. C. should 
prove similar to that of the liquidation 
of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion which was created in 1917 and which 
is still in process of liquidation in 1944 
after 27 years of existence, it may be long 
after 1952 before this emergency agency 
is liquidated unless Congress gets busy. 

A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


This is a good time to raise a few per- 
tinent questions. 

First. Will there be any better mort- 
gage market than there is today in which_ 
to liquidate the H. O. L. C.? 

Second. If, as has been alleged, there 
is such grave inflation danger in the 
funds which now lie idle in the credit and 
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thrift institutions of the country, why 
should not some of these funds be si- 
phoned off and invested in mortgage 
loans now held by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Third. If our concern over the public 
and contingent debt is genuine, why not 
begin the reduction of the debt by bail- 
ing the H. O. L. C. out of business and 
retiring its outstanding bonds? 

Fourth. Is there a more advantageous 
time than now to liquidate H. O. L. C., 
reduce its indebtedness, and thereby re- 
duce the amount of interest paid on our 
contingent debt? 

Fifth. If, as Mr. Fahey indicates in his 
report to the committee, his loan ac- 
count is in good shape, why should he be 
concerned as to whether or not these 
loans can be sold to private institutions? 

Sixth. Since the basic act under which 
H. O. L. C. was created provides for its 
liquidation when its purposes have been 
served and, inasmuch as no new loans 
have been made since 1936, why does the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation fail or 
refuse to carry out liquidation as pro- 
vided by Congress by offering these loans 
for sale? 

Seventh. What caused Mr. Fahey to 
change his mind as indicated ky his tes- 
timony in 1940 that within a few years 
these accounts could be turned over to 
private institutions, and who now sub- 
mits a report that it will be 1952 plus be- 
fore the Corporation is reduced to 20 per- 
cent of its present loan accounts? 

Eighth. What explanation does Mr. 
Fahey have for the condition which 
presently prevails in New York as evi- 
denced by the analysis made by Mr, 
Cooper in the New York Times? 

Ninth. How does H. O. L. C. propose 
to avoid losses on aging properties on 
which the original loan was in excess of 
that dictated by prudence and sound 
loan practices? 

THE TECHNIQUE FOR KEEPING AN AGENCY ALIVE 


I believe the following exhibits furnish 
sufficient proof that H. O. L. C. loses no 
opportunity to sell itself in the hope of 
avoiding liquidation. Examine the text 
of the following letters from the various 
regional offices and the principal office 
of H. O. L. C. Note the indisposition in 
every case to close its accounts where- 
ever possible. Note how it suggests that 
where an abstract is being requested 
which would indicate that the borrower 
is refinancing elsewhere, H. O. L. C. is 
only too glad to compete with private 
lenders where improvements and repairs 
may be involved. Note how earnestly it 
resists every effort on the part of the 
borrower to transfer his loan account. 
Note the all-pervading paternalism of 
H. O. L. C.: 

HOME Owners’ LOAN CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Mich., February 19, 1942. 

Dear Mr. : We notice that you are 
asking that the abstract be forwarded to 
Anderson, Ind., and that you plan on re- 
financing this loan, 

If you are planning on improving your 
property or making necessary repairs, and 
that is the reason for the refinancing, I would 
like to suggest that you take this matter up 
with the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, in- 
asmuch as they will accept your application 
for such work, and there is no finance charge, 
and our interest rate is only 4% percent. 
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If you are interested, please let us know, 
and we will send our service representative 
to call on you immediately. 

Your very truly, 
H. G. CHAPMAN, 
Control Supervisor. 


Let me call particular attention to the 
following letter which went out of the 
Washington office of H. O. L. C. on August 
16, 1943. Read paragraph 3. It says: 


You do not benefit the war effort by paying 
off your loan to the Government with money 
you have to borrow. 


That goes pretty far for a Government 
agency. First, it is something of a re- 
fiection on the borrower's patriotism. It 
is more than that. It is a pretty sorry 
statement. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, FEDERAL 
Home LOAN BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 16, 1943. 

Dear H. O. L. C. BORROWER: Letters are com- 
ing to us from borrowers in all parts of the 
country, asking whether Congress has voted 
to dissolve the H. O. L. C. and ordered it to 
sell all its loans to the highest bidder. This 
is not true. 

Many borrowers are worried by letters they 
are receiving urging them to transfer their 
H. O. L. ©. loans before it is too late. Some 
have hurried to transfer their loans to indi- 
viduals or lending institutions at higher in- 
terest rates. As a result they have lost the 
liberal terms and protection granted them by 
the H. O. L. C. So many troubles have re- 
sulted that I feel it is my duty to reassure 
each and every one of you and let you know 
the facts. 

First. Congress has not voted to close up 
the H. O. L. C., and Congress has not voted 
to have your loan or any other borrower's loan 
sold. 

Second. You do not need to borrow money 
and get a new loan somewhere to pay off your 
H. O. L. C. loan. Under the H. O. L. O. law 
our borrowers had up to 15 years to pay back 
the money which the Government advanced. 
That time has not been reduced and no other 
rights granted you have been taken away. 

Third. You do not benefit the war effort by 
paying off your loan to the Government with 
money you have to borrow. 

Fourth. Certain mortgage lending institu- 
tions, wishing to get H. O. L. C. loans, did try 
to have Congress pass a law this year which 
would have forced the H. O. L. C. to sell out 
all its loans at once. This would have caused 
heavy losses to the Government and serious 
hardships to hundreds of thousands of home 
owners. Congress, after full consideration 
did not approve this legislation. 

Fifth. You can rely on us to let you know 
promptly if any new laws are passed which 
affect your loan. However, Congress, which 
passed the H. O. L. C. law in 1933 to save 
homes all over the country, is not likely to 
take any action which would bring new dan- 
gers to your home. 

If you have any questions as a result of 
being asked to transfer your loan somewhere 
else, please write to the manager of your 
regional office with whom you have done busi- 
ness right along. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner. 


Here are additional letters addressed 
to borrowers which have gone out from 
H. O. L. C.’s regional offices in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and New York. It is the 
same old story. It is Government dili- 
gently competing with private enter- 
prise. It is the technique of a Federal 
agency trying to prolong its life and re- 
sist liquidation. 
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HOME Owners’ LOAN CORPORATION, 


San Francisco, Calij., September 13, 1943. 

Dran Mn. AND MRS. : We have a letter 
from a source other than you asking what 
the balance is on your loan account with us. 
Such a matter we deem to be your business 
only, and we will not give the requested in- 
formation unless you write us that we may 
do so. 

Perhaps you have been invited to transfer 
your loan account due to incorrect reports 
that Congress has voted to put an end imme- 
diately to the operations of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and to possible statements 
that you should borrow money to pay off your 
indebtedness to us. Because of their desire 
to acquire certain H. O. L. C. loans, some 
mortgage interests did recently try to have 
Congress act to compel this Corporation to 
sell its loans at once. Had Congress so acted, 
there would have been great money losses to 
the Government and many disadvantages to 
persons now enjoying the benefits of the lib- 
eral lending policy of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. After full consideration Con- 
gress did not grant the wishes of these mort- 
gage interests. You are not required either 
to transfer your indebtedness or to borrow 
money to pay it off; and this Corporation is 
not forced to sell your loan or any other loan. 

If your personal circumstances are such 
that out of your own money you can now pay 
your H. O. L. C. loan in full, or are able to 
make monthly payments on it in a greater 
amount than your note calls for,.then we 
advise you to do either the one or the other 
so that you may clear your home of all debt 
at as early a date as possible. Please remem- 
ber that you are not helping either yourself 
or the war program by borrowing new money 
for the sole purpose of paying off your H. O. 
L. O. loan. 

It is of the utmost importance that you tell 
us by letter bearing your signature whether 
you wish, or do not wish, us to give the infor- 
mation which has been requested concerning 
your account. Your reply may be written 
either at the bottom or on the back of this 
sheet, and for your convenience in answering 
we enclose an addressed envelope which re- 
quires no postage. In view of the importance 
of this matter, we urge you to reply as soon 
as you receive this communication. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. RENNIE, 
Regional Manager. 
Home Owners’ Loan CORPORATION, 
Chicago, Ill., September 29, 1943. 

We have received a letter from the Liberty 
Savings & Loan Association, 5812 West Burn- 
ham Street, West Allis, Wis., asking for the 
amount of your loan with us. 

This inquiry may be due to the fact that 
you have been approached to transfer your 
loan, because of reports circulating to the 
effect that Congress has voted to close the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. If this is 
the reason, your attention is called to the 
enclosed letter from the head of our institu- 
tion, Mr. John H. Fahey, under date of Au- 
gust 16, denying these rumors and explaining 
the true facts, 

If, out of your own savings, you are now 
able to pay this loan in full, or to increase 
your regular monthly payments, we urge you 
to do so in order that you may own your own 
home free of all debt as soon as possible. 
The record of your loan with us is a com- 
mendable one, and we would like to continue 
to help you in reaching the goal of debt-free 
home ownership. 

However, there may be other reasons why 
you are seeking to refinance your loan. If so. 
Please let us know the reasons and, at the 
same time, confirm your written authority to 
furnish the Liberty Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion the information requested, 
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We will take no action on the request of the 
bank until we hear from you. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. COLLINS, 
Regional Manager. 


) NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 


Home Owners’ LOAN CORPORATION, 
New York, N. Y., September 1943. 

Dear H. O. L. C. Borrower: You have re- 
ceived recently a letter from John H, Fahey, 
Commissioner of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration, concerning the vari- 
ous false rumors that the H. O. L. C. was to 
go out of business soon. As stated in Mr. 
Fahey’s letter, Congress has passed no law to 
wind up the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, and you do not have to borrow money to 
pay us or to transfer your loan to some other 
institution. 

As you know, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration was created by Congress to help you 
in every reasonable way in saving your home. 
You were granted very easy terms when 
H. O. L. C. took over your mortgage. You 
were allowed to make monthly payments 
over a long period of years at the very low 
interest rate of 5 percent, without extra 
charges of any kind. Later, the interest rate 
was reduced to 4% percent, the lowest ever 
paid in this country for the kind of loan you 
have. 

If you are called upon by someone who 
seeks to have you transfer your mortgage 
from the H. O. L. C., be sure that you have 
all the facts before making a decision. As 
General Manager of this Corporation, I would 
like to invite you to write to the regional 
manager who has charge of your loan, if you 
have any questions or problems in connec- 
tion with your loan. Let him advise you, so 
that you will not give up any of the advan- 
tages you now have with your H. O. L. O. loan. 

If you are in a position to pay your loan in 
full from your own savings, or to increase the 
amount of your monthly payments, I urge 
you to do so. Tou do not have to do this but 
it will be greatly to your advantage since you 
will then have your home entirely free from 
debt in a shorter time. This is what Con- 
gress wanted to help you do when your 
H. O. L. C. loan was made. All of us in this 
Corporation are anxious to assist you in any 
Way we can. 

CHARLES F. COTTER, 
General Manager. 


THE OMAHA OFFICE DOES EVEN BETTER 


Now note the following letter from 
H. O. L. C.’s regional office at Omaha. It 
is convincing. It is a type of polite pres- 
sure of which H. O. L. C. is truly a master. 


Home Owners’ LOAN CoRPORATION, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 23, 1943. 
Loan 21-10-D-2912. , 
Mr. JOHN SWENSON, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. SwENsoN: We are in receipt of a 
letter from the Twin City Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, of St. Paul, dated April 
20, in which they request a statement of your 
account in order that they may pay it in full. 

We are not giving this information to them, 
as it is not the policy of the Corporation to 
divulge such information to third parties 
without the borrower’s written request. 

We do not know what is prompting you to 
retire your loan with the Corporation at this 
time. Before you make a final decision we 
would suggest that you take into considera- 
tion the liberal terms you are now receiving. 
Interest is being charged at the rate of 414 
percent annually and is computed only on 
the unpaid principal balance each month. It 
is also possible, if you desire, to make provi- 
sions to include payments for taxes and in- 
surance with your monthly remittance. 
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If you have surplus funds available to re- 
tire this loan, it is good business that you 
do so. It may be possible that certain news- 
paper articles pertaining to legislation now 
pending before Congress advocating liquida- 
tion of this Corporation is prompting you to 
refinance. You have a l5-year mortgage 
agreement, which cannot be terminated at 
the option of the mortgagee. Therefore you 
or any other satisfactory borrower cannot be 
forced to refinance your loan with its attend- 
ant inconvenience and sometimes large costs 
and fees, 

Very truly yours, 
H. D. Benson, 
Control Supervisor. 


HOW THE OMAHA REGIONAL OFFICE DOES IT 


The following letter from the H. O. L. C. 
regional office at Omaha is worthy of 
some emphasis. Just read paragraph 2. 
It is a persuasive piece of salesmanship. 
H. O. L. C. does not propose to surrender. 
It does not propose to liquidate. It 
now contemplates staying in business 
until 1952 plus, which means 19 years 
and maybe much longer. A 19-year 
emergency is really something: 


Home OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION, 
Omaha, Nebr., May 28, 1942. 
5-16-A-3741 


ELEANOR T. ACHESON, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dran Mapam: We have your letter request - 
ing the abstract of title and a statement of 
your account. This request has been referred 
to our regional treasurer for appropriate han- 
dling. 

If you have the funds with which to pay off 
your loan in full, naturally it would be to 
your advantage to do so. However, if this 
requires refinancing you should be positive 
that you are not surrendering any of the 
loan advantages or additional means of as- 
sistance available to our borrowers. Interest, 
as you know is now charged at the rate of 
4% percent computed monthly on the un- 
paid principal balance only. The principal 
may be reduced without penalty by excess 
payments and if the excess principal reduc- 
tion is substantial, the monthly loan install- 
ments may be reduced proportionately. 

No doubt the notice of payment due which 
is issued in advance of the due date each 
month has rendered a valuable service to you, 
inasmuch as it provides a remittance coupon 
and a statement showing all entries to the 
account. Facilities are also offered for the 
establishment of a tax and insurance account 
to assist in budgeting income to provide for 
the systematic accumulation of funds with 
which to pay taxes and insurance as these 
items become due. A record of this separate 
tax and insurance account becomes a part of 
the regular statement issued each month. 

Usually the cost of refinancing involves 
commissions, attorney fees, abstracting costs, 
recording fees, and other incidental expense. 
If you have any particular reason for paying 
off the obligation and are confronted with 
other financial problems not mentioned here- 
in, we shall be glad to discuss the matter 
further before you incur any unnecessary 
expense. 

The Corporation is primarily interested in 
seeing that our borrowers eventually own 
their homes free of debt, and if we can be 
of further service to you, we should like to 
hear from you immediately. 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. LUSH, 
Control Supervisor. 


To complete the story, I am setting out 
in full, a copy of the bill which I intro- 
duced for the liquidation of this agency. 
The time has come to terminate its ac- 
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tivities within a reasonable period and 
to give private enterprise a chance: 


H. R. 4149 


A bill to facilitate the liquidation of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation through the 
transfer and cash sale of its assets to indi- 
viduals and to local banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, co- 
operative banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies, and other mortgage 
institutions 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 

Liquidation Act.” 

Sec. 2, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
hereinafter referred to as the Corporation, 
was created by the Congress in 1933 to pro- 
vide a necessary fiscal agency of the United 
States to assist in a financial emergency and 
to serve the general welfare. It has accom- 
plished its principal objectives and is now 
slowly liquidating, collecting home mortgage 
loans and real estate purchase contracts and 
administering real estate and other assets 
which, consistent with the financial policy 
of the United States, should be promptly sold 
and transferred to local private persons and 
business corporations. Early liquidation will 
rapidly reduce the obligations of the United 
States, will reduce by several thousands the 
number of employees of the Government, 
and will reduce nonwar expenditures and 
Government activities. 

Sec. 3. Upon the date of enactment of this 
act all assets, liabilities, investments, rec- 
ords, contracts, and property, including office 
equipment of the Corporation, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the purpose of complete and 
final liquidation of the Corporation, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act. 
In addition, the outstanding appropriation 
authorizations for the present fiscal year for 
the administrative expenses of the Corpora- 
tion shall remain available, and all personnel 
of the Corporation whose services are re- 
quired to carry cut the provisions of this act 
shall be transferred to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Src. 4. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is directed as rapidly as is prac- 
ticable to sell and transfer to private parties, 
mortgage institutions, or others, the mort- 
gages, home-purchase contracts, repossessed 
real estate, and other assets of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

Sec. 5. Such assets shall be sold for cash, 
or exchanged for obligations of the United 
States or obligations fully guaranteed as to 
interest and principal by the United States. 
Such sales may be made upon any terms and 
conditions that may be determined by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. All- loan accounts of the Corpora- 
tion shall be promptly listed, with a short de- 
scription of each loan and its present status, 
and offered for sale by places and counties 
and in blocks so as to encourage bidding by 
individuals and the smaller home financing 
or mortgage-lending institutions, as well as 
by the larger home financing or mortgage- 
lending institutions. All bids equal to pres- 
ent balances or better shall be promptly ac- 
cepted and all bidders shall contract to con- 
tinue the 4½ percent interest rate pre- 
vailing at the time of purchase, and to con- 
tinue all other terms in the present mort- 
gages and contracts for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the borrowers. 

Sec. 7. Property owned and property the 
title to which the Corporation is in process of 
acquiring shall be sold, giving present occu- 

pants the first opportunity to purchase at 
current appraised values. Down payments as 
low as 10 percent are hereby authorized, 
with such monthly payments as may be de- 
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termined by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, but with terms not exceeding 15 
years. Sales contracts and mortgages origi- 
nating under this section shall be sold to pri- 
vate enterprise institutions if possible, but if 
not sold within the time limit provided in 
section 11 they shall be transferred to the 
Federal Housing Administration for collec- 
tion and administration under subsection (g) 
of section 204 of the National Housing Act, 
asamended. Funds so collected shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 8. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, with the ald of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is directed to apply all receipts col- 
lected by it under this act, as rapidly as prac- 
ticable, to the retirement of the Corporation’s 
bonds at maturity and excess funds shall be 
paid into the United States Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts: Provided, however, That 
through an annual authorization and appro- 
priation by the Congress the Corporation 
shall have made available to it sufficient 
funds for expenses of liquidation within the 
time limit provided for in section 11. 

Sec. 9. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is directed to make regulations and ar- 
rangements to expedite as rapidly as prac- 
ticable the sale or retirement for cash of the 
obligations and shares of savings and loan 
associations. Upon final liquidation, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation shall 
transfer the stock of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation held by the Cor- 
poration to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
be held hy him for the Government until the 
Congress makes provision for the repayment 
of such capital and the reimbursement of the 
Government by the retirement or by the sale 
of such capital stock to the insured institu- 
tions. 

Sec. 10. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized to utilize the per- 
sonnel and facilities of other Government 
agencies to assist in the sale and transfer 
of loan accounts and property, including the 
Federal Housing Administration, the Fed- 
eral home-loan banks, the Bureau of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Farm Credit 
Administration, and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, insofar as these agen- 
cies have experienced personnel and facilities 
available to assist in the prompt considera- 
tion of bids for loan accounts and sale of 
properties, 

Sec, 11. The assets of the Corporation shall 
be liquidated as herein provided by June 30, 
1946, and the corporate existence of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation shall thereupon be 
terminated, at which time the Civil Service 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
transfer to other departments or agencies 
those employees released through the liquida- 
tion of the Corporation, whose services are 
needed in and can be effectively utilized by 
such other departments and agencies. 

Sec. 12. On or before June 30, 1946, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is di- 
rected to sell to the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, Federal Works Agency, the building 
and grounds owned by the Corporation at the 
corner of First Street and Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any corporation, per- 
son, or circumstance is held invalid, the va- 
lidity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other cor- 
porations, persons, or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Record and to 
include therein an assorted quantity of 
excerpts, editorials, articles, and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mon- 
pock), Is there objection to the request 
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of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen]? 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. FULBRIGHT, for 
March 27 to 31, inclusive, on account of 
official business, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1029. An act to provide for regulation of 
certain insurance rates in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on the following dates present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On March 22, 1944: 

H. R. 4410. An act to extend for an addi- 
tlonal 90 days the period during which cer- 
tain grains and other products to be used for 
livestock and poultry feed may be imported 
from foreign countries free of duty. 

On March 23, 1944: 

H. R. 324. An act to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual-salary 
basis, and fix their rate of pay; and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; and 

H. R. 2836. An act to grant increases in 
compensation to substitute employees in the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 24, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


Hearings will be continued on H. R. 
2426 in the Roads Committee room, 1011 
New House Offce Building, at 10 a, m., 
Friday, March 24, 1944, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1330. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a recommendation for the enactment of 
legislation to amend section 3 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1331. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, and the Annual Report of 
the Register of Copyrights for the same pe- 
riod; to the Committee on the Library. 

1332. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interlor, transmitting a statement of fis- 
cal affairs of Indian tribes for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943; in duplicate; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1333. A letter from the secretary, American 
Chemical Society, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the American Chemical. Society for 
the calendar year 1943; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. i 
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1334. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate for the Bonneville Power 
Administration, Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year 1945 in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for the said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 510); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1335. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the budget 
for the War Manpower Commission of the 
Office for Emergency Management for the 
fiscal year 1945 containing estimates of ap- 
propriations amounting to $84,948,200 and 
proposed provisions affecting said estimates 
(H. Doc. No. 511); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 481. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 3570, a bill to provide as an 
emergency war project for the partial con- 
struction of the Hungry Horse Dam on the 
South Fork of the Flathead River in the State 
of Montana, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1278). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 482. Resolution for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 4257, a bill to expatriate or 
exclude certain persons for evading military 
and naval service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1279). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3974. A bill to pro- 
vide for regulation of certain insurance rates 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1280). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.4347. A bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act to fix the 
salaries of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia”; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1281). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. H.R. 
4371. A bill to provide for cooperation with 
State agencies administering labor laws in 
establishing and maintaining safe and 
proper working conditions in industry and 
in the preparation, promulgation, and en- 
forcement of regulations to control indus- 
trial health hazards; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1282). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H.R.1565. A bill re- 
lating to the appointment of postmasters; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1283). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 1718. A bill for the relief of 
Garnet Charles Williams; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1284). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. O'TOOLE: 
H. R. 4460. A bill to temporarily Increase 
salaries of certain Postal Service employees; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 


H. R. 4461. A bill to authorize revision of 
the tribal roll of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kee Indians, North Carolina; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 4462, A bill to provide for restoring 
real property acquired by the United States 
for military purposes to the former owners 
thereof; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 4468. A bill to authorize Federal Re- 
serve banks to make advances to States se- 
cured by direct obligations of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 4464. A bill to increase the debt limit 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 

H. R. 4465. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad yard en- 
largement purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H. R. 4466. A bill to place glider units of 
the Army and Navy on the same parity as to 
pay allowances and privileges as now given 
to the air forces of the Army and Navy and 
paratroops; to the Committee on Military 

Affairs. 


H. R. 4467, A bill to provide that members 
of the armed forces during World War No. 2 
shall, upon retirement, be advanced in rank 
on th2 retired list to the highest commis- 
sioned, warrant, or enlisted grade held dur- 
ing said war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. R. 4468. A bill to exempt certain officers 
and employees of the War Department from 
certain provisions of the Criminal Code and 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4469. A bill to facilitate the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated war 
contracts of the Navy Department, and for 
ee purposes: to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 


By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 4470. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code with respect to the admission of attor- 
neys at law to practice before the courts, de- 
partments, and offices of the Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4471. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr.. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4472 (by request). A bill to amend 
the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia 
approved March 3, 1901, as amended (D. C. 
Code, 1840 ed. title 26, ch. 4), relating to 
building and loan associations; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 4473. A bill to validate certain appli- 
cations for national service life insurance 
where deductions of premiums from service 
pay were authorized, but the applicant died 
prior to the effective date of such insurance 
and prior to February 11, 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. J. Res. 258. Joint resolution relating to 
3-year wheat insurance contracts with the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MRUK: 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution to provide 
for presentation of certificates of honor to 
those persons contributing eight blood dona- 
tions to the Red Cross blood banks; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. Con. Res. 73. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation to have printed for its use 
additional copies of part 1 of the hearings 
held before a subcommittee of said committee 
on House Resolution 262 (78th Cong., Ist 
sess.), for the utilization of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 74. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a special joint committee to investigate 
the conduct of the war; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kentucky, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass and enact into law a 
bill enabling the ceiling prices on fluorspar 
to be increased; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII. 

Mr. McGREGOR introduced a bill (H. R. 
4474) granting an increase of pension to Mis- 
souri E. McCrum, which was referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6327. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, memorial- 
izing Congress and the Agricultural Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House in the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for and continuing Federal assistance 
for the community-lunch program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

5328. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Concord Methodist Church of North Sewickley 
Township, Beaver County, Pa., representing 
approximately 86 persons, urging the passage 
of House bill 2082, making unlawful the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation within the 
United States of alcoholic beverages for the 
duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5329. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
Walter Hamblin and 30 other citizens of Had- 
dam, Kans., urging the passage of House bill 
4357 and Senate bill 1767, cited as the Serv- 
icemen’s Aid Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5330. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
Mrs. M. H. Corey and 109 other citizens of 
Fairfield, Iowa, urging the passage of House 
bill 2082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5331. By Mr. ROLPH: Petition of Federal 
Post, No. 315, American Legion, of San Fran- 
cisco, endorsing opposition of Samuel Gom- 
pers Union Labor Post, No. 578, to Govern- 
ment employing persons inducted into the 
land and naval forces of the United States for 
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any purpose other than that outlined Ir Se- 
lective Service Act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

- 6832. Also, petition of Federal Post, No. 315, 
American Legion, of San Francisco, endorsing 
opposition of Samuel Gompers Union Labor 
Post, No. 578, of Oakland, Calif., against leg- 
islation covering national service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

5333. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 

United Steel Workers of America, Local 1299, 
River Rouge, Mich., petitioning consideration 
‘of their resolution with reference to Green- 
Lucas soldier vote bill; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 
5334. Also, petition of the secretary, Society 
of Colonial Wars in the State of Georgia, 
Savannah, Ga., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to Independ- 
ence Hall as a national shrine; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

5335. Also, petition of the president, Light 
in Shadows, Old Age Pension Associations, 
Inc., Gadsden, Ala., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to old-age 
2 to the Committee on Ways and 

ans. 


SENATE 
Fray, Marcu 24, 1944 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 7, 
i 1944) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace, through the lowly 
gateway of penitence we would enter 
the inner chamber of peace where the 
harsh noises of the clamorous world are 
hushed and in quietness of spirit we face 
ourselves and Thee. 

Across these holy days grant us to fol- 
low the wounded footprints of that One 
who came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister and to give His life a ran- 
som for many; who turned the world’s 
mocking robe of derision into the crimson 
garments of sacrifice and the white vest- 
ments of love. In His comradeship may 
we know the joy that has walked with 
sorrow, the heavenly music which trem- 
bles on the chords of earthly pain, and 
the triumph which mounts to its throne 
on trials. In these days of heartache 
and yet of measureless challenge, e’en 
though it be a cross that lifts us to our 
place of power, may we fail not our best 
consciences, our fellows who trust us, or 
Thee our God. Save us at last from the 
remorse of a solitude where regret sits 
with nought but ashes in her hand and 
from shame with the mark of Cain on 
her brow and memory with bitter tears 
in her eyes. We ask it in the name of 
that Holy One who for the joy set before 
Him endured the cross and despised the 
shame, Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 22, 1944, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROVISION PERTAINING TO AN APPROPRIATION 
FOR THE PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR 
War (S. Doc. No. 176) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, draft of a proposed provision pertaining 
to an existing appropriation for the Petro- 
leum Administration for War (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROVISION RELATING TO AN APPROPRIATION FOR 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY (S. Doc. No. 177) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a proposed provision pertaining to an 
appropriation for the Federal Security 
Agency contained in the Federal Security 
Appropriation Act, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 

pass a law enabling the ceiling prices on 

fluor spar to be increased 

“Whereas fluor spar is a vital and necessary 
ore, highly essential in the war effort, and 
whereas the present ceiling prices on fluor 
spar are entirely too low to encourage the 
proper production of this necessary material: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“1. That the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky memorializes the 
Congress of the United States that it, at the 
earliest possible date, take such action as may 
be necessary to increase by 10 percent the 
ceiling price of fluor spar, and to take such 
additional action as may be necessary to au- 
thorize and require the approval of such in- 
crease, in order to insure a sufficient supply 
of fluor spar to meet the war requirements. 

“2. Copies of this resolution shall be sent 
to the President and Chief Clerk of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the United States 
Senators from Kentucky, the Speaker and 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and the Representa- 
tives in Congress from Kentucky.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution, adopted by Snyder-Farmer 
Post No. 3, American Legion, of Hyattsville, 
Md., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to permit the retirement of veterans at their 
option, who have 25 years (military service 
to count double) in the Government service, 
regardless of age, at full retirement annuity 
as of 30 years service; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Mothers of 
Men in Service of America, Baltimore, Md., 
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favoring the commemoration of April 9 
(marking the surrender of the lost battalion 
of America’s armed forces at Bataan), and 


Pacific area; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


REPORTS OF CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


The foliowing reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1216. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Ervin and Cora Ervin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 766); 

H. R. 1421. A bill for the relief of Paul B. 
Lingle; without amendment (Rept No. 767); 
and 

H. R. 2273. A bill for the relief of E. C. 
Fudge; without amendment (Rept. No. 768). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 


S. 1416. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Judith 
H. Sedler; with amendments (Rept. No. 771); 

H. R. 3538. A bill for the relief of the Rev- 
erend James T. Denigan; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 769); and 

H. R. 3661. A bill for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing oflicer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 770). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. McCLELLAN (for Mrs. Caraway), 
from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

On March 22, 1944: 

S. 1349. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of New 
York certain lands within the Brocklyn Navy 
Yard in the city of New York; 

S. 1428. An act to amend the provision of 
the act authorizing payment of 6 months’ 
death gratuity to widow, child, or dependent 
relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses 
of the Navy or Marine Corps, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 1635. An act to eliminate a pay discrim- 
ination against the teacher of music at the 
United States Military Academy; and 

S. 1653. An act to provide titles for heads 
of staff departments of the United States 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

On March 23, 1944: 

S. 1410. A bill to amend section 4 of the 

act approved June 13, 1940. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLMAN: 
8.1806. A bill for the relief of Norbert J. 


S. 1807. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain land to the city of Duluth, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8.1808. A bill to cuthorize temporary ap- 
pointment as officers in the Army of the 
United States of members of the Army Nurse 
Corps, female persons having the necessary 
qualifications for appointment in such corps, 
female dietetic and physical-therapy person- 
nel of the Medical Department of the Army 
(exclusive of students and apprentices), and 
female persons having the necessary quali- 
fications for appointment in such depart- 
ment as female dietetic or physical-therapy 
personnel, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
REYNOLDS) : 

8. 1809. A bill to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of officers of the 
Dental Corps of the Army which limits such 
officers to command in that corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
BURTON) : 

S. 1810. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of female pilots and aviation cadets in 
the Air Forces of the Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 1811. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Redmond; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. CLARK of Missouri also introduced 
Senate bill 1812, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
providing for amendment of the Social 
Security Act, and I ask to have it appro- 
priately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately veferred. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I had 
originally introduced the bill as a part of 
the veterans’ legislation. The bill deals 
with the Federal old-age and survivors’ 
provision relative to persons in the mili- 
tary service. It is introduced on behalf 
of the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Grog], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK I, and myself. 

By Mr. WAGNER (for himself, Mr. 
Gronda, and Mr. CLARK of Missouri): 

S. 1818. 4 bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, by giving in- 
surance credits under the Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance provisions of that act 
for military service vy providing for adjust- 
ment of benefits received under such title in 
certain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


RIVER AND HARBOR WORKS, FLOOD 
CONTROL, ETO. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill au- 
thorizing construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and so 
forth, 

Mr. President, I do not wish to inter- 
fere with the presentation by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee of the amendments 
in the bill under consideration, but I 
give notice that as soon as I can obtain 
the floor without necessarily interfering 
with the business of the Senate I shall 
desire to make some remarks in explana- 
tion of the bill which I have asked to 
introduce. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1812) authorizing the construction 
of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors; authorizing investigations and 
measures for flood and sediment reduc- 
tion on watersheds, through run-off and 
water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention; providing for supervision by 
the Chief of Engineers of dams across 
navigable waters; and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
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bors, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN'S DEPEND- 
ENTS ALLOWANCE ACT—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Senate bill 1738, to further amend 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended, so as to provide 
for the relief of certain widows, chil- 
dren, and other dependents of service- 
men who die as a result of injury or dis- 
ease incurred in or aggravated by mili- 
tary or naval service, and for other pur- 
poses, which has to do with the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act, was in- 
advertently, as I believe, referred to the 
Finance Committee. It should have 
been referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee, the committee which has 
handled all the allowance legislation. I 
therefore ask that the Finance Commit- 
tee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1738, and that 
it be re-referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
what the bill is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
was introduced by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] further to amend 
the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942, as amended. 

Mr. WHITE. Did not the original act 
come from the committee to which the 
Pe is now proposing to send this 

ill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Les, the 
Military Affairs Committee handled the 
original allowance act, and handled the 
amendments to the allowance act, and I 
propose now that the committee handle 
this further amendment to the allowance 
act. 

Mr. WHITE. Where has the bill re- 
cently been pending? Before the Senate 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It was 
inadvertently referred to the Finance 
Committee the other day after it was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. WHITE. Can the Senator say 
whether the Finance Committee chair- 
man is agreeable to the change in refer- 
ence proposed to be made, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
belongs to the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, and I am trying to have it 
sent to the committee where it should be 
considered. f 

Mr. WHITE. If it has been before 
the Finance Committee I assume the 
Finance Committee has assumed some 
jurisdiction over it. I wonder if the 
change of reference is agreeable to the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I spoke 
to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], and he told me the change was 
agreeable. 

Mr. GEORGE. The jurisdiction of 
the bill is in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and it is agreeable that this 
particular bill be referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no possible objection. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Finance Committee will be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the measure, and the bill will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE NEW YORE 
COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 275), which was 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the operation of the 
New York Cotton Exchange with a view to 
ascertaining whether its rules and regula- 
tions permit speculative activities or other 
abuses which tend to hamper trade or de- 
press the price of cotton. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of the study and 
investigation together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem desirable with re- 
spect to the prevention of such abuses as 
may be found to exist. 

For the purpose of this study and inves- 
tigation, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such clerical.and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee under this resolu- 
tion, which shall not exceed $ „shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee, 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr, GILLETTE) submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 276), which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the present production, 
means and facilities of production, and plans 
for future facilities of production for the 
manufacture of all types of machinery used 
in the farming industry, including horse- and 
motor-drawn implements, together with the 
manufacture of repairs and spare parts for 
such implements and machinery, and to 
make inquiry as to resources of supply of 
materials for such manufacture, and to spe- 
cifically make investigation of the past, pres- 
ent, and future plans for distribution of 
farm machinery and the component parts 
thereof and secure facts as to what portion 
of the supply of farm machinery has been 
diverted to uses in areas outside of the United 
States and its Territories and what policies 
and plans have been adopted for future for- 
eign distribution of this type of machinery 
and its parts, and such other inquiries as 
shall be germane to and pertinent to the 
development of the facts in the farm-ma- 
chinery production and distribution in- 
dustry. 
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The committee is directed to secure this 
information for the purpose of use in the 
preparation and consideration of legislative 
action to aid the agricultural industry in the 
Nation. 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
as soon as practicable the results of its 
studies and investigations, together with its 
recommendation for such legislative action 
as is indicated. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistance, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to make such in- 
vestigations, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to incur such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. the com- 
mittee is authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF EDUCATION 
AND LABOR COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND PHYSICAL FITNESS OF 
CIVILIANS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 277), which 
was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 copies of part I, and each 
subsequent part, of the hearings held before 
a subcommittee of said committee during the 
current Congress, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 74 (78th Cong., Ist sess.), authorizing 
an investigation of the educational and physi- 
cal fitness of the civilian population as related 
to national defense. 


MARYLAND TRADITION OF TOLERANCE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in the 
State of Maryland we have been exceed- 
ingly proud during our entire history 
from the time the colony was originally 
founded in 1634 of the high degree of 
religious toleration which has ever char- 
acterized the activities of our State and 
our people. Indeed, Maryland was the 
first place in all history, I believe, where 
a government was set up guaranteeing 
to mankind the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own con- 
science. We have lived together for a 
good many years in that State, and, 
while sometimes there has been some in- 
tolerance manifested, yet, on the whole, 
we have adhered pretty closely to our 
traditions and heritage, and it is one of 
the things that is in the philosophy of 
every Marylander and one of the things 
in our history of which, as I have said, 

- we are extremely proud. 

I have learned that at the recent ses- 
sion of the Maryland Legislature a reso- 
lution was passed, I believe unanimously, 
the title of which is as follows: 

A resolution expressing the hope that Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, national director of the so- 
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called America First Party, will imbibe some 
of the spirit of tolerance practiced in Mary- 
land during his visit to Baltimore, 


We hope that he will imbibe some of 
that tolerance because we do not look 
with favor upon activities which divide 
Catholics and Protestants, Jews and 
Gentiles, whites and blacks. We may 
have our disagreements, groups may be 
formed advocating or opposing various 
measures, but we have always attempted 
to reconcile whatever disagreements we 
might have without resort to a base ap- 
peal either to religious or racial prej- 
udices. 

The resolution concludes with the fol- 
lowing words: 


Be it resolved by the House of Delegates 
of Maryland, That we hereby express the 
hope that when Gerald L. K. Smith, na- 
tional director of the so-called America 
First Party, visits the State of Maryland 
that he will be so impressed with the tol- 
erance practiced here that he will recant 
his profession of faith in fascism and cease 
to be opposed to democracy, as practiced in 
the United States. 


I have been requested to present this 
resolution and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp of the United States Senate. 
I therefore send it to the desk and hope 
that the tolerance of Maryland will not 
be lost sight of in whatever campaign 
may lie ahead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be printed in the Recorp, under 
the rule. 

The resolution is as follows: * 


Resolution expressing the hope that Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, national director of the 
so-called America First Party, will imbibe 
some of the spirit of tolerance as prac- 
ticed in Maryland during his visit to 
Baltimore 


Whereas newspaper articles contain re- 
ports that Gerald L. K. Smith, national direc- 
tor of the so-called America First Party will 
establish a branch of this party, with nine 
key officers, in Maryland and will call a meet- 
ing in Baltimore on or about April 15; and 

Whereas the said Gerald L. K. Smith rep- 
resents by his own admission the Fascist, 
reactionary, antiwar, and anti-United Na- 
tions elements in this country; and 

Whereas the said Gerald L. K. Smith and 
his cohorts preach anti-Semitism and all 
kinds of undemocratic doctrines; and 

Whereas the spirit of tolerance, as taught 
and practiced in Maryland, is well known 
throughout the entire country; and 

Whereas the people of Maryland are almost 
unanimous in their opposition to the teach- 
ings and practices of the so-called America 
First Party and have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported all demands made on them in con- 
nection with war drives for the Red Cross, 
buying War bonds, and production of sup- 
plies of war materials; and 

Whereas from the time of the Calverts, 
Maryland has stood for religious liberty and 
the tolerance of views of all shades of opin- 
ion; and 

Whereas it may be possible that after the 
said Gerald L. K. Smith and his associates 
spend sufficient time in Maryland, they may 
feel impelled to recant their present views 
and undemocratic conduct: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of Mary- 
land, That we hereby express the hope that 
when Gerald L. K. Smith, national director 
of the so-called America First Party, visits 
the State of Maryland that he will be so im- 
pressed with the tolerance practiced here 
that he will recant his professions of faith in 
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fascism and cease to be opposed to democracy, 

as practiced in the United States. 

THE SECRET OF SENATOR McNARY’S CON- 
TROL—EDITORIAL FROM THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial which appeared in this week’s is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post and 
which is entitled, “Not Out of the States- 
man’s Manual.” 

This editorial describes the secret of 
the even, statesmanlike conduct of the 
revered and recently departed minority 
leader of the Senate, Charles L. McNary. 

I cannot help but feel, Mr. President, 
that perhaps the agenda and the accom- 
plishments of the Congress would be 
much more creditable if all its member- 
ship resorted to the technique used by 
“Charlie Mac” whenever he was tempted 
to rise to his feet to participate in some 
acrimonious yet inproductive argument. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOT OUT OF THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL 

The late Senator Charles L. McNary used 
to explain how he became known for suavity, 
sweet reasonableness, and reluctance to take 
part in Senate brawls on the floor. Senator 
McNary was actually a man of positive views 
and a sharp temper. Scmetimes it took all 
the self-control he had to refrain from rising 
to his feet and pulverizing an opponent. 
“When I thought I couldn't stand it any 


longer,“ Charlie McNary said once, “I used 


to pinch my leg. I would keep on pinching 
until the impulse was over. After a good 
many debates in the past few years, I would 
get home and find I’d pinched myself black 
and blue.” 

There must be some Members of Congress 
who, as they look over their remarks in an 
accumulation of CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS, 
would give a good deal to have learned Charlie 
MeNary’s secret. Certainly, the great Ameri- 
can audience would appreciate it if some of 
our gabbiest solons would try pinching their 
thighs instead of wearing out their larynxes. 
This method might make some of them as 
effective in politics as was the affable, un- 
willingly silent Charlie McNary. 

P. S.: Maybe some self-pinching would do 
no harm in the Executive branch, too. 


IF I WERE PRESIDENT—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Reconp an 
address entitled “If I Were President," de- 
livered by him at North Park College, Chi- 
cago, III., March 21, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DANAHER AT RE- 
PUBLICAN FOUNDERS’ DAY ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION, OMAHA, NEBR. 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address deliv- 
ered by Senator DANAHER at the Republican 
Founders’ Day anniversay celebration, Oma- 
ha, Nebr., March 7, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE PRESIDENT’S SUPERHIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM—ARTICLE BY A. Q. MILLER, SR. 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The President's Superhighway Pro- 
gram,” by A. Q. Miller, Sr., from the Belle- 
ville (Kans.) Telescope of March 9, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix. 
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VOTES FOR SOLDIERS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE KANSAS CITY TIMES 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Politics or the Law,” from the Kansas 
City Times of March 17, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION—ARTICLE FROM WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article deal- 
ing with judicial review of administrative ac- 
tion, published in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 17, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


VIEWS OF THE PUBLIC ON THE SOLDIER- 
VOTE SITUATION 


Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial from 
the Indianapolis News of March 20, 1944, en- 
titled “That Federal Ballot“; an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star of March 21, 1944, 
entitled “Let the States Act”; and an edi- 
torial from the South Bend Tribune of 
March 7, 1944, entitled “Soldier Vote,” which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


SCIENCE AND A LASTING PEACE—ARTICLE 
BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Science and a Lasting Peace,” by 
Waldemar Kaempffert, appearing as an ad- 
vertisement in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 23, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 


COLORADO RIVER WATER—PROPOSED 
-TREATY WITH MEXICO 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, there 


is now pending before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States 
Senate a proposed treaty with Mexico 
which attempts to allocate the waters of 
the Colorado River between that coun- 
try and our own. 

That treaty is now pending before this 
body only because Congress in 1928 
authorized the building of Boulder Dam 
to conserve the waters of the Colorado 
River. 

A careful examination of the treaty 
and of the conditions leading to its pro- 
posal having convinced me that it is 
wholly unfair to citizens and communi- 
ties of western America, it is with some 
hope that the terms of the compact may 
be further considered by our Chief Exec- 
utive and the State Department that I 
am making this statement. I hope, 
therefore, what I am about to say will 
receive the attention not only of the 
Members of this body, but likewise of the 
President and the Secretary of State. 

In spite of the facts— 

That Boulder Dam was built entirely 
on American ground, by American in- 
itiative, engineering genius, and money; 

That the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
authorized the building of Boulder Dam 
for storage of water for use “exclusively 
within the United States”; 

That, as authorized by the Project Act, 
the United States has solemnly con- 
tracted with American communities and 
States to deliver them quantities of 
Boulder water and power, which are 
indispensable to their development; 

That American citizens have, in reli- 
ance on the Project Act and those con- 
tracts, committed themselves to pay 
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hundreds of millions of dollars for con- 
struction of works with which to use 
their Boulder water and power; 

That the American communities, not 
the United States, are, under their con- 
tracts, standing the entire cost of 
Boulder Dam; 

That the United States does not ask 
and will not gain anything from Mexico 
in respect of the Colorado River. 

It is now proposed— 

To “guarantee” to Mexico, for all time, 
1,500,000 acre-feet per annum of Colo- 
rado River water—twice what Mexico 
ever had used prior to the construction 
of Boulder Dam—twice what Mexico 
could ever have gotten from the river 
without Boulder Dam; 

To store, regulate, and deliver this 
water, as ordered by Mexico, free of 
charge to Mexico; 

To extend to Mexico the benefits of 
Boulder Dam, in flat contravention of the 
Project Act; 

To create in Mexico a first right on the 
Colorado River, to which all American 
rights must yield in event of conflict; 

To deny water to American communi- 
ties, in cycles of dry years, such as have 
occurred and will recur, in order to 
supply Mexican lands; 

To impair the ability of the United 
States to perform its outstanding con- 
tracts with its own citizens; 

To deprive American citizens of vested 
rights without compensation and with- 
out due process; 

To deprive American communities of 
the benefits of works built and owned by 
them, for the advantage of Mexico; 

To authorize construction of works in 
Mexico which would endanger and dam- 
age lands within the United States. 

Mr, President, the following statement 
outlines, in brief, the physical and legal 
facts, It is submitted in the belief that, 
if these facts are known, the Senate of 
the United States will preserve the good 
faith of the United States, and will pro- 
tect the vested contract rights of Amer- 
ican citizens, by declining to ratify the 
proposed treaty. 

I. PHYSICAL FACTS 


First. The Colorado River is a major 
continental stream draining one-thir- 
teenth of the land area of the United 
States. 

Second. Its basin in the United States 
comprises 242,000 square miles; in Mex- 
ico, 2,000 square miles. 

Third. Its basin is divided into an up- 
per basin—Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah—and a lower basin— 
Arizona, Nevada, and California. 

Fourth. All of its water comes from the 
United States; none from Mexico. 

Fifth. Its water supply, available in 
the future to satisfy all uses in the 
United States and Mexico below Boulder 
Dam during extended dry cycles, is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Reclamation at 
not over 8,500,000 acre-feet per annum. 

Sixth. Its unregulated flow was ex- 
tremely irregular from year to year and 
was characterized by an early summer 
flood season of 2 to 3 months, followed by 
9 to 10 months of low flow. 

Seventh. There are, in the United 
States, many natural sites where storage 
reservoirs have been or can be con- 
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structed to capture and conserve flood- 
waters of the river. Mexico has none. 

Eighth. There are needs and oppor- 
tunities for use, within the United States, 
of all of the water of the Colorado River. 
Accordingly, any gift of water to Mexico, 
as a matter of comity, will pro tanto cur- 
tail the development of communities in 
the United States. 


IL HISTORICAL USE AND DEVELOPMENT 


First. In the United States, prior to 
construction of Boulder Dam, develop- 
ment of irrigation and domestic projects, 
using water from the main stream and 
many tributaries, proceeded independ- 
ently in each of the seven States and 
chiefly under local public or private 
agencies. Such uses, before Boulder 
Dam was built, reached such a great 
extent that they, together with Mexican 
uses, consumed the entire low-season 
flow, and indeed were, in dry years, sub- 
ject to severe shortages, 

Second. Mexican uses, prior to Boul- 
der, reached a maximum of 750,000 acre- 
feet per annum; averaged 600,000 acre- 
feet over a 10-year period; and in 1932 
amounted to only 228,000 acre-feet. All 
such uses were made possible by irriga- 
tion works and protective levees provided 
by American initiative and capital. The 
water was even diverted in the United 
States, through structures built and 
owned by Americans, 


III. COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


In order to protect existing develop- 
ment in the United States and permit ex- 
pansion by conservation of floodwaters, 
Boulder Dam was proposed. The Upper 
Basin States objected, fearing that, by 
early development, the lower basin 
would appropriate so much water that 
the upper basin would be foreclosed 
from development. A solution was found 
in the formulation of the Colorado River 
compact, an agreement among the 
States, in 1922, which apportioned cer- 
tain water to each basin. 


IV. BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 


In 1928 Congress adopted the act for 
construction of Boulder Dam and the All- 
American Canal. The act approved the 
Colorado River compact. However, sec- 
tion 1 provides that the waters conserved 
by Boulder Dam shall be for “beneficial 
use exclusively within the United States,” 
The extension of the benefits of Boulder 
storage to Mexico would flatly violate the 
principle of the act, namely, that the 
only permissible grant of water to Mex- 
ico must be measured by Mexico’s use 
from natural flow. 

Section 1 of the act also authorized 
construction of a power plant at Boulder 
Dam. Section 5 of the project act au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
contract for the delivery of stored water 
and prohibited use of stored water with- 
out such contract. Section 4 (b) pro- 
hibited construction of the dam until the 
Secretary should have procured executed 
water and power contracts which would 
assure repayment to the United States 
of the cost of the dam and the power 
plant. 

V. BOULDER DAM CONTRACTS 


First. California contracts. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior executed, with pub- 
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lic and private agencies in southern Cal- 
ifornia, contracts for water and power 
which the Attorney General of the 
United States held sufficient to guaran- 
tee repayment of the cost of the dam 
and power plant. Without these con- 
tracts, the dam could not have been 
built—act, section 4 (b). 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am somewhat sur- 
prised that the Senator should be dis- 
cussing this matter at this time. He ap- 
pealed to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to postpone the hearings on ac- 
count of his own situation, and that of 
his colleague, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jounson], who is absent, 
and who is a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The committee 
has been disposed to accommodate the 
two Senators from California. Now we 
are presented with the issue being ag- 
gressively presented and pushed by the 
junior Senator from California, when I 
thought the matter was to be held in 
abeyance. I do not quite appreciate his 
position. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Iam unhappy if in any way I have 
done anything which the senior Senator 
from Texas considers improper. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator that it 
is my desire to place in the Record by 
this statement the facts and the position 
of California as we see them to be, and to 
ask the distinguished Senator, the State 
Department, and the President of the 
United States, for a further review of the 
pending compact. I believe that this 
statement will be helpful, I might say 
to the distinguished Senator, in working 
out a fair solution of the matter. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
yield again? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Texas wishes to be considerate of other 
Senators, but in the posture this matter 
has now assumed I do not feel disposed 
to withhold it any further, and I am 
ready to proceed with hearings immedi- 
ately. Those of us who are proposing 
the treaty cannot lie down and let the 
California view be urged and pushed in 
the absence of any hearings on the other 
side of the question. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I 
might say that of course I am unhappy 
to hear the distinguished Senator say 
that. The senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who was one of the joint sponsors 
of the Boulder Project Act, is not present. 
He is at Miami, and cannot be here until 
later, in April. As the distinguished 
Senator knows, the senatorial primary 
date in California is set for May 16. All 
my arrangements are made to campaign 
in California for the next 6 weeks. How- 
ever, if the distinguished Senator from 
Texas thinks it is necessary to begin 
hearings immediately because, for a per- 
fectly proper purpose, I am making this 
statement of the facts on the floor of 
the Senate, I shall have to submit to his 
decision, He undoubtedly has the power 
to force the hearings whenever he desires 
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to do so, and of course, if that is his in- 
tention, there is nothing I can do except 
cheerfully to abide by that decision, 

The California contracts were made 
by the California agencies in good faith, 
and in reliance upon the good faith of 
the United States in observing the re- 
quirement of section 1 of the Project Act 
that the stored water be used exclusively 
in the United States. These agencies, 
and others, in reliance upon their con- 
tracts, have expended and obligated 
themselves to expend, for construction 
of works and facilities for the use of 
Boulder Dam water and power, more 
than half a billion dollars. The Cali- 
fornia contract obligates the United 
States to deliver for domestic and irri- 
gation uses, 5,362,000 acre-feet per 
annum. 

Second. Arizona and Nevada con- 
tracts: The Secretary of the Interior 
has also executed contracts with the 
State of Nevada for 300,000 acre-feet per 
annum and with the State of Arizona for 
2,800,000 acre-feet per annum. 

VI. THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


First. Besides authorizing Boulder Dam, 
section 1 of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act authorized construction of a diver- 
sion dam across the Colorado River, now 
known as Imperial Dam, and a main 
canal “located entirely within the United 
States,” to carry water to an area of 
1,000,000 acres in the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in California. This 
All-America Canal was, by the terms of 
the act, dedicated to the beneficial use 
of the waters conserved by Boulder Dam 
“exclusively within the United States.” 

Second. Section 4 (b) of the act re- 
quired that before construction of the 
canal should commence, the Secretary 
of the Interior must procure executed 
contracts which would insure repayment 
of the entire cost of the canal. 

Third. Section 7 of the act grants to 
the agencies which contract to pay for 
the canal the power privileges on the 
canal. There are a number of important 
power drops on the canal. One of the 
largest, known as Pilot Knob, is located 
on the bank of the Colorado and so sit- 
uated that water may be discharged from 
the power plant directly back into the 
river. 

Fourth. The Secretary of the Interior 
has executed, with Imperial irrigation 
district, Coachella Valley County water 
district and the city of San Diego, con- 
tracts wherein the United States agreed 
to construct Imperial Dam and the All- 
American Canal, The three public agen- 
cies agreed to pay to the Government 
the entire construction cost. The con- 
tracts provide that on completion of the 
works Imperial irrigation district shall 
assume operation and maintenance of 
them. They also provide that all of the 
power possibilities on the canal shall be- 
long to the three agencies and that the 
net proceeds from power development 
shall be theirs, to be paid on con- 
tractual debt to the United States until 
it is retired and thereafter to belong to 
the agencies. The Imperial irrigation 
district contract provides, specially, that 
there shall be built for that agency, and 
it shall pay for, additional canal capacity 
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for 3,000 second-feet of water from the 
dam to Pilot Knob, for power generation 
by the district at the Pilot Knob plant. 
The three agencies agreed to pay for 2,000 
second-feet of capacity in the canal from 
the dam to Syphon Drop, to carry water, 
free of cost, for the Yuma project of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Arizona. 
The three agencies also agreed to pay a 
sum of $1,600,000 to the United States on 
account of the cost of Laguna Dam, 
originally built in 1908 for the Yuma 
project, but now considered a necessary 
appurtenance of Imperial Dam, 


Vil. THE MEXICAN TREATY 


By the proposed treaty the United 
States is obligated with reference to the 
Colorado River: 

First. To allot to Mexico a guaranteed 
annual minimum of 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of the surface flow of the river, to be 
increased, when water is available 
unused in the United States, to 1,700,000. 

Second. To deliver until 1980, 500,000— 
and thereafter 375,000 —acre-feet of the 
guaranteed 1,500,000 through the All- 
American Canal, and the remaining 
1,000,000—or 1,250,000, after 1980—in the 
bed of the river, at the boundary. This 
water is all to be delivered according to 
certain schedules, but practically as and 
when ordered by Mexico. 

Third. To give Mexico a share of the 
net revenues of the Pilot Knob power 
plant on the All-American Canal. 

Fourth. To construct, operate, and 
maintain, at its own cost, the Davis Dam, 
which will be used in part to regulate the 
comparatively equal monthly discharges 
from the Boulder power plant so as to 
meet the unequal monthly needs of 
Mexico. 

Fifth. To permit Mexico to build a 
permanent diversion dam at any point 
below the California-Mexico bound- 
ary—upper boundary. This Mexico is 
forbidden by present treaties to do. 

Sixth. To construct or acquire, and 
operate and maintain, all works needed 
to deliver water to Mexico. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Am I correct in say- 
ing that the proposed treaty would re- 
quire the Republic of Mexico to con- 
struct the diversion works for the canal, 
and that in turn the United States Gov- 
ernment agrees, within 5 years, which 
is the same period of time agreed to by 
the Mexican Government, to construct 
the Davis Dam? Is that not true? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I think 
that statement is true, but not wholly ex- 
planatory. In the treaty, I might say to 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada, 
the United States agrees that there shall 
be turned over to the Government of 
Mexico a proportionate part of the reve- 
nue from the hydroelectrie plant to be 
developed at Pilot Knob, and I think un- 
doubtedly the plan is so worked out that 
Mexico will receive sufficient revenue 
from the Pilot Knob power-plant site, 
which now belongs to the California 
agencies, totally to defray all the ex- 
penses provided for Mexico for any work 
in the United States. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator give the 
location of the Pilot Knob site? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Pilot Knob site is 
perhaps 20 miles north of the Mexican 
border in the United States, and within 
a very short distance of the Colorado 
River itself. 

Mr. President, I might say a word in 
relation to that. The California agen- 
cies, when they sold their bonds, and 
when they worked out their plans, ex- 
pected they would have the net revenues 
which would accrue from that hydro- 
electric development, 

Under the treaty as proposed, the 
United States would take over that par- 
ticular site. With respect to the power 
plant that would then be constructed by 
the International Boundary Commission 
and operated by that Commission, after 
amortization of the building of the plant 
the revenues would be divided between 
Mexico and the United States in the 
same proportion as the expense of build- 
ing the works commonly to be used in 
the United States. So a method has 
been worked out by which Mexico will 
be relieved of all financial responsibility, 
and a very valuable asset that the Im- 
perial irrigation district had counted on 
having is taken away from its members. 

In this connection I might say that if 
we assume that the United States can 
by treaty properly agree with Mexico to 
take over certain property within the 
United States through the International 
Boundary Commission, and operate it 
for the joint benefit of both countries, I 
believe, following out that principle, we 
could have the International Boundary 
Commission take over the works at 
Boulder Dam in connection with all the 
works operated by the two countries, and 
allow Mexico her proportionate part of 
the revenues that would come from 
Boulder Dam. 

I might say it is a matter which is in- 
volved and complicated, and I know it 
will receive the very serious attention of 
the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee when it is before them. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Does the Mexican Gov- 
ernment contemplate using the waters 
of the Colorado River in some reclama- 
tion project? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Colorado River, 
after it passed out of the United States, 
flows for about 75 miles through Mexico, 
when it empties into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. For a long time Mexico has been 
irrigating a large body of land in Lower 
California, using an average of 600,000 
acre-feet of water. She has used that 
water for a great number of years, and 
there is no disposition on the part of 
anyone to prevent Mexico from freely 
and equitably using the water she has 
been using. This treaty would grant to 
her two and a half times as much water 
as she ever was using before Boulder 
Dam, or that she could use without 
Boulder Dam. Of that additional water 
$00,000 acre-feet will have to be taken 
from contracts already made by the 
Secretary of the Interior with American 
communities. 
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Mr. BONE. Has there been previously 
some commitment by treaty with Mexico 
regarding the waters of the Colorado? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; there never has 
been any treaty either with respect to 
the waters of the Rio Grande or the 
waters of the Colorado. I might say this 
treaty embraces a settlement of contro- 
versies between both countries with re- 
spect to both the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado, It is supposed to be a final 
settlement. 

Mr. BONE. Is there any limit that 
can be clearly defined indicating the 
amount of land that would be brought 
under reclamation to Mexico? Is the 
area of land capable of being brought 
under reclamation limited? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. There are sev- 
eral million acres of land in Lower Cali- 
fornia that can be irrigated only with the 
waters of Boulder Dam, just as in the 
United States there are vast areas which 
are always destined to remain arid be- 
cause the water is not there. 

Mr. BONE. That is down on the pen- 
insula. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Well, north of the 
peninsula, some in Sonora and some in 
Baja California. 

Mr. BONE. I am thinking of the 
country around Ensenada. 

Mr. DOWNEY. There is no expecta- 
tion of taking any of this water there. 

Mr. BONE. That is toward the north- 
ern end of Baja. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is on the sea- 
coast. The Colorado empties into the 
Gulf of California, perhaps 75 or 100 
miles from the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. BONE. What does the treaty 
propose to do in the way of allocating 
water? 

Mr. DOWNEY. The treaty will guar- 
antee to Mexico and give her a first right 
on the entire river of 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
which is two and a half times the aver- 
age amount that she was using, two and 
one-half the amount she could have used 
without Boulder Dam being built. 

I might say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington, the reason for that 
is that the Colorado has a great flow for 
2 or 3 months, and for 9 or 10 months 
has a very low flow. The reason Boul- 
der Dam was built was to prevent floods, 
develop power, and for irrigation. Boul- 
der Dam will make it possible to give 
£00,000 acre-feet more to Mexico than 
she could have used without Boulder 
Dam. But when this body passed the 
Boulder Dam Project Act the word “ex- 
clusively” was added to the language 
which came over from the House. The 
language as it came from the House pro- 
vided that the waters from Boulder Dam 
should be used within the United States, 
and here on the Senate floor the word 
“exclusively” was added, so as to provide 
that it should be used exclusively within 
the United States. This treaty attempts 
to give to Mexico an average of 900,000 
acre-feet more water than she was us- 
ing or ever could use, and to that ex- 
tent will deprive California and Arizona 
and perhaps some of the Upper Basin 
States of water that they had confidently 
relied upon and will vitally need. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Please understand 
that the Senator from Nevada is taking 
no issue on this matter at this time. 
My purpose in rising is merely to clarify 
the situation as much as I can as the 
Senator from California proceeds. This 
is a controversial matter, and has been 
for a great many years, as to how much 
water Mexico was entitled to from the 
Colorado River. The doctrine of rela- 
tion, as it is known in arid and semiarid 
regions, has been claimed by the Repub- 
lic of Mexico. We recognize that doc- 
trine, and it may be a part of the thought 
which is fundamental to the treaty now 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The question of how much water the 
Republic of Mexico is entitled to has 
never been really determined. This 
treaty would be the first step toward 
determining how much water should be 
guaranteed to Mexico. The question of 
the right to use the waters of the Colo- 
rado River was raised during the days 
when the construction of Boulder Dam 
was under consideration. Whatever 
may be the outcome of this treaty, re- 
gardless of whether it be correct in its 
terminology, the matter is one which this 
Government and the Government of 
Mexico some day must settle. The effect 
on California interests, as well as on 
interests in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada, is exceedingly vital. There are 
many things connected with the Cali- 
fornia interests with which, of course, 
the Senator is familiar. In other words, 
in California there are many private 
concerns which have land in Mexico; 
and they, too, may be vitally concerned 
in this matter; and they may be behind 
or before, to use a homely expression, 
any movement to allow water in excess 
of the amount of water to which Mexico 
may be entitled to go over the line. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that statement on the part of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada. He has a far greater familiar- 
ity with the entire question that I have, 
because his experience goes back much 
further than does mine. It happens that 
when I was practicing law in California 
I had a practice revolving largely around 
irrigation and reclamation law. From 
what I knew as a lawyer in those days, 
I may say to the distinguished Senator, 
I think it is clearly the law of the West- 
tern States, under our system of irriga- 
tion law, that when a public agency 
builds a dam or a reservoir, it must 
protect all users of water below that 
dam in respect to the amount of water 
they have been beneficially applying. 
But above and beyond that, the public 
agency has the right to adverse any 
user of the water which is to be stored 
in the dam, and has the right to take 
whatever time the public agency may 
desire to appropriate it to beneficial use, 
I think that is the law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is the law; I 
think the Senator has correctly stated it, 
with the exception that in carrying out 
the principles to which the Senator has 
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referred, what is known as the doctrine 
of relation enters the picture. In other 
words, it has been quite definitely estab- 
lished, as the Senator will recall, that in 
the case of land which is under irriga- 
tion or is capable or susceptible of being 
irrigated by the natural flow of a stream, 
and in connection with which the land- 
owner has taken steps with reasonable 
diligence from time to time to apply 
water to progressive acreages of the land, 
the courts have applied what is known 
as the doctrine of relation. In other 
werds, they give to the owner of the land 
the beneficial use of the water in futurity. 

So, under the doctrine of relation, if 
I have a piece of dry land to which I 
have not yet applied water, I may have 
that water right protected in respect to 
anyone who seeks to impound the upper 
flow of the stream. He must take into 
consideration the use of that water for 
the protection of my land to which I 
have not yet applied the water, but for 
which use I may have taken preparatory 
steps. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Mr. President; I 
am sure the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada is correct in that respect. 
In most of the irrigation codes in the 
West there is a provision entitling a per- 
sen intending in the future to appro- 
priate water to file application in the 
State engineer’s office or in the office 
of some other governmental agency, and 
he may thus be protected. 

However, I desire to point out to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ne- 
vada that I believe it will be undenied 
that the maximum amount of water 
Mexico ever used before Boulder Dam 
was constructed, and the maximum 
amount she could have used without the 
construction of Boulder Dam, was 750,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr. McCARRAN. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain I believe the Sen- 
ator is practically correct in making that 
statement. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I appreciate that con- 
tribution from the distinguished Senator. 

I think that under the law, as we 
would apply it to citizens of the United 
States, the most our Government would 
have to provide for in order to protect 
our own citizens, if they stood in the 
place of Mexico, would be to the extent 
of the average use which had been made, 
which in this case was 600,000 acre-feet. 
The people of California desire to be just, 
liberal, and fair with the people of 
Mexico; and they make no objection to 
having our Government set apart for 
Mexico 750,000 acre-feet, which was the 
maximum use in 1 year which Mexico 
had been able to apply. 

When this matter was previously be- 
fore the Senate, the distinguished former 
Senator Pittman, of Nevada, served no- 
tice upon the world and upon Mexico 
that Boulder Dam was being constructed 
on American land, by American capital, 
and to make use of American water, and 
that while Mexico would be fully pro- 
tected in respect to all the water she was 
beneficially applying, which was all the 
water she could apply, she should not be 
entitled to any beneficial use from this 
dam. 
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Mr. President, I dislike longer to in- 
trude upon the time of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR]. I have on my desk some pre- 
pared matter which I have largely cov- 
ered in my extemporaneous remarks. If 
I may obtain unanimous consent that 
this matter, as I have it written in order 
to maintain a logical sequence, may be 
printed in the Recorp, I shall merely read 
the last few paragraphs, and then shall 
conclude. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
am very sorry, but I cannot give my con- 
sent for the Senator to have portions of 
his remarks, which he does not read, 
printed in the Recorp in the same type 
as the type in which the remarks he ac- 
tually has delivered will be printed. If 
he desires to have the unread portions of 
his remarks printed in small tiype, so as 
to show they were not read in the Senate, 
I shall have no objection. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I regret that I shall 
have to continue then. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator will consent. We met 
today at 11 o’clock in order to consider 
the pending appropriation bill. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
endeavor to conclude my remarks as 
rapidly as possible. Again I wish to say 
te the distinguished Senator that I am 
preparing to place in the Record certain 
data which I wish to submit to the inter- 
ested authorities in Washington, because 
we believe international relations will be 
better served and time will be saved if 
our viewpoint can be placed before the 
interested governmental officials before 
the hearing is held. I cheerfully accede 
to the suggestion of my good friend, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FotLetTe] and I will read 
the matter just as rapidly as I am able 
to do so. If I am not interrupted, it will 
not take me long to read it. I may say 
that, unfortunately, I have already cov- 
ered a good deal of the material in con- 
nection with the interrogatories which 
have been propounded. If the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKELEAR] could secure unanimous 
consent for me to have this matter em- 
bodied in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks, I should read only the concluding 
paragraphs, and then should subside. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent again. I hope what 
the Senator requests can be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am forced to object to the unani- 
mous-consent request to have printed in 
the Recor a speech which was not de- 
livered. That has been done only once 
before since I have been in the Senate, 
and that was at the request of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Downey] on another occasion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator would allow it to 
be printed in small type, as suggested by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. It could be 
read just as well. Most persons have bet- 
ter eyes than I have. I hope that can be 
done, We met early today to consider 
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the pending appropriation bill, and I 
hope very much that it can be done. 
Will not the Senator be willing to print 
it as an addendum to his speech? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might say to the 
distinguished Senator that if it is to be 
done that way, I shall want the whole 
speech to appear in the same place. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no reason 
why that cannot be done, is there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me state my 
only purpose in objecting. It is in con- 
formity with a notice which I gave at 
the last session when the practice began 
to develop of inserting manuscripts in 
the Record and having them appear in 
Recorp type, as though they had been 
delivered on the floor of the Senate, 
That privilege has never been accorded 
to Members of the Senate, and I think it 
is a bad practice, because it leaves the 
impression that the remarks were de- 
livered in the hearing of those present. 
Senators may remember that there was 
considerable controversy when the price 
control bill was before us and certain 
matters were inserted in the Recorp. As 
I recall, it was then, after that happened, 
that I gave this notice. It is not directed 
against my friend from California in 
any way, but I want the Recorp to show, 
by the type which is utilized, whether 
the remarks were actually delivered on 
the floor or whether they were printed 
by unanimous consent. I understood 
the Senator’s original request to be that, 
regardless of whether he read portions 
of his speech or not, it should appear in 
the Recor as though it had been de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I appeal to the Sen- 
ator from California to insert it in the 
REcoRD, as an addendum to his speech, 
in the type suggested. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, let me 
say that I am keenly sympathetic with 
the position of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I have always endeavored to 
avoid the presentation of extraneous 
matter when important legislation is 
pending. I would favor a Senate rule 
against such a practice. Let me say to 
the distinguished Senator that I have 
intruded at this time only because I must 
leave the city tomorrow morning, and I 
wished to complete the record. I will 
read the concluding paragraphs and then 
ask to have the entire speech placed in 
the Appendix of the Record. I know the 
very heavy burden which Senators carry, 
and I have no desire to add to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to interrupt 
the Senator once more, and I shall not 
do it again, s 

The Senator knows of the conferences 
which have been held by representatives 
of the Southwestern States—Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, California, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and other States. He knows 
that this subject has been under con- 
sideration at those conferences. The 
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State which I have the honor in part to 
represent has taken a neutra: position 
and has not joined with either side of 
the controversy. Nevertheless, we are 
very much interested. I am very sorry 
that the Senator is yielding to the sug- 
gestion which has been made, because 
in my judgment his speech should go 
into the Recorp as his speech, in the 
regular type, so that all of us may be 
fully advised as to the position which 
the State of California, speaking through 
its very worthy and able representative, 
the Senator from California, takes in this 
matter. The treaty which is under con- 
sideration is one of the most vital things 
to the West at this time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. OVERTON, and 
Mr. CONNALLY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from California yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DOWNEY. First, Mr. President, 
let me thank the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada for his remarks. I have 
already acceded to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

I yield first to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. MILLIRIN. Mr. President, I have 
just entered the Chamber. I presume 
the Senator is discussing the proposed 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico concerning the allocation of wa- 
ter from the Colorado River. My State 
has a very vital interest in that matter. 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator at this time whether, in con- 
nection with his remarks in the main 
part of the Recorp, or that part which 
is to go in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
his full remarks will be available? 

Mr. DOWNEY. They will be available 
in their entirety in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield next to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CONNALLY. When the Senator 
concludes, I shall ask to be recognized. 

Mr. DOWNEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana was first on his feet. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am glad to defer to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator that when he puts his speech in 
the Appendix, it must appear that what 
he did not say was not read on the floor 
of the Senate, if he wishes to insert it in 
the Recorp in the form of a memoran- 
dum. Ishall object if he puts the entire 
speech in the Appendix of the RECORD as 
though he had delivered it on the floor 
of the Senate when, as a matter of fact, 
he did not. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I shall cheer- 
fully abide by the rules of the Senate, 
whatever they are. 

I now yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana, . 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I rise 
te make the suggestion that the Senator 
from California now surrender the floor, 
and that when we conclude consideration 
of tne bill later in the afternoon, he can 
resume his remarks with the request that 
what he says be inserted in the RECORD 
immediately following what he has al- 
ready said. Then the entire speech will 
be in the RECORD, 
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Mr. DOWNEY. I appreciate that ad- 
vice; and if we conclude consideration of 
the bill early enough, I may consider it. 

I should like to read three or four con- 
cluding paragraphs, and then I shall 
yield the floor. 


Mr. President, on this floor I have 


often contended that our foreign policy 
should be guided by honor and justice 
and that, to the fullest reasonable ex- 
tent, we should give aid to the nations of 
the New World, but I deny that the Na- 
tional Government should sacrifice do- 
mestic rights upon the altar of foreign 
good will. How can we condone liberal- 
ity to another country that would violate 
Federal contracts already made with 
American citizens, that would injure or 
entirely destroy American investments 
believed to be firmly founded on the 
pledge of the National Government? 
World honor, peace, commerce, and 
progress will, it seems to me, never be 
conserved by a reckless international 
utopianism that does internal injustice 
to gain external good will. In the long 
pull will not internationalism itself be 
fatally stricken if our Government at- 
temps to build its structure upon broken 
domestic pledges and the disappoint- 
ment, ruin, and resentment of its own 
citizens? 

In this chaotic period I regret the ne- 
cessity of opposing any treaty, and if the 
views I am expressing were prompted by 
a selfish regard for my own State, or by 
political opportunism then I would de- 
serve censure, 

I, therefore, hasten to assert that in 
resisting the pending proposal I am not 
suggesting the sacrifice of any Mexican 
right. California people desire only 
what is fairly theirs, nothing more, but 
certainly nothing less. We do not want 
injustice done Mexico, but we do not in- 
tend that injustice shall be done our- 
seives—if we can help it. 

Nevertheless, I deem it unfortunate 
that disputes, destructive of internation- 
al good will, may develop before this 
treaty is settled, and it is with some 
slight hope that controversy may be 
avoided that I have made this state- 
ment—first to express California’s op- 
positior. to the treaty and then to appeal 
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ment that the present compact shall be 
withdrawn and a fairer agreement sub- 
stituted in its place. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that I very much re- 
gret having intruded for so long. 

2 McKELLAR. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions which 
have been made, I now ask that the 
speech on this subject as prepared by 
me, without the interruptions, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. Downey’s speech, as prepared 
by him, without the interruptions, ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


INCREASE IN ACREAGE ALLOTMENT FOR 
BURLEY TOBACCO 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, from the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

I report favorably, with an amendment, 
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House Joint Resolution 234, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration without displacing the unfin- 
ished business. It is an emergency meas- 
ure, and I do not think it calls for any de- 
bate. The joint resolution has to do with 
burley tobacco. There has been some 
confusion as to the number of years in- 
volved, and also as to the amount of 
acreage. It has been unanimously 
agreed to by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. It is emergent’ be- 
cause the planting time has arrived. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with 
the understanding that it will not dis- 
place the appropriation bill which is 
under consideration, and that it will take 
only a short time, I have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. The joint resolution has 
been amended by the committee. The 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] 
can explain better than I the object of 
the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the joint resolution by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 234) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of further reg- 
ulating interstate and foreign commerce 
in tobacco, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MALONEY and Mr. WHITE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, has 
unanimous consent been given to pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; not as 
yet. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] wishes 
to speak on the matter. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I want to 
be sure that I understand the nature of 
the resolution. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from South Carolina 
to say that the resolution had been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. SMITH. It was. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I was one of those who 
voted to report the resolution, but I re- 
served the right to object to its passage 
if it should appear that the cigar-leaf 
growers of the northeastern section of 
the United States objected to it. I do 
not know whether they object to it or 
not. I ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut if he knows whether there is any 
objection on their part. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with the situation, and I 
wish to be informed. Iam very reluctant 
to oppose the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina, but I feel compelled to 
do so. I wish to make inquiry of the 
tobacco growers in my section. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Allow me to say to 
the Senator from Vermont, the Senator 
from Connecticut, and all other Sena- 
tors, that the joint resolution applies only 
to burley tobacco, and would make it pos- 
sible to increase the minimum acreage 
from a half acre to one acre in the quota 
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which may be grown. It would have no 
effect whatever on cigar makers. 

The preamble to the resolution sets 
forth the fact that there is a shortage 
only in burley tobacco. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the explanation, I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SMITH. No tobacco growers ex- 
cept growers of burley tobacco would be 
affected by the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 234) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, for the purpose of further regulating 
interstate and foreign commerce in to- 
bacco, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 11, to 
insert the following: 

Resolved, That Public Law 118, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved July 7, 1943, is 
amended by striking out the words “market- 
ing year 1944-45" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “marketing years 1944-45, 1945-46, and 
1946-47.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed; and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 234) 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, by 
the direction of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations I withdraw certain of the 
committee amendments to the provisions 
of House bill 4070 relating to the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and propose modi- 
fications in some of the remaining com- 
mittee amendments to such provisions, as 
were reported from the committee. 

I withdraw the following amendments: 

First. Beginning on page 51, line 17, all 
of the amendments on the remainder of 
that page and on page 52 down to and 
including line 4. 

Second. On page 52, line 6, the amend- 
ment which would insert the words “more 
than seven hundred.” 

Third. On page 52, the amendment be- 
ginning in line 7 and ending in line 11. 

Fourth. On page 52, the amendment in 
lines 14 and 15. 

Fifth. On page 53, the amendment 
which would strike out the proviso be- 
ginning in line 5 and ending in line 12, 

Sixth. On page 53, the amendment 
which would insert in lines 12 and 13 the 
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words “the general fund of the Treasury 
of the United States.” 

Seventh. The amendment which would 
insert the proviso beginning in line 13 on 
page 53 and ending with line 24 on 
page 55. 

Also, at the direction of the committee, 
I recommend that the following action be 
taken with respect to the other amend- 
ments reported by the committee: 

First. On page 52, line 5, in lieu of strik- 
ing out the words proposed to be stricken 
by the committee amendment, strike out 
the word “purchase.” 

Second. On page 52, line 6, that the 
committee amendment inserting the 
word “repair” be agreed to. 

Third. On page 52, that the committee 
amendment, beginning in line 16 and 
ending in line 20, be agreed to with an 
amendment as follows: In line 16, in lieu 
of the figure proposed to be inserted by 
the committee amendment as reported 
insert “$79,134,882.” 

Fourth. On page 52, line 22, that the 
committee amendment be agreed to. 

Fifth. On page 52, lines 23 to 25, inclu- 
sive, that the committee amendments be 
agreed to. 

Sixth. On page 52, line 26, in lieu of 
the words “as and when collected“, insert 
the word “quarterly”; and after the word 
“into” insert “the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

Seventh. That the committee amend- 
ment striking out the language begin- 
ning with the word “and”, in line 26, on 
page 52, and ending on page 53, line 5, 
with the quotation marks, be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the committee amendments 
proposed to be withdrawn. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., On page 51, 
beginning in line 17, it is proposed to 
withdraw all the amendments on the 
remainder of that page, and on page 
52, down to and including line 4. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. The changes in the com- 
mittee amendments which have been 
described by the Senator from Tennes- 
see were presented in a fashion a little 
too complicated for me to follow because 
he described portions of the text to be 
stricken out. I wish to ask if the new 
committee print dated March 24, 1944, 
is a complete substitute for all the lan- 
guage in the bill under the heading Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority”, starting on 
page 51 and ending at the bottom of 
page 55. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
amendment. 

Mr. BONE. That is what I wished to 
ascertain. As I understand, it is a com- 
plete substitute for the language to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is a complete sub- 
stitute. 

I ask that the clerk state the amend- 
ments. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments in the new committee print will 
be stated, 

The Cmr CLERK. On page 2, line 3, 
after the word “periodical”, it is proposed 
to strike out “purchase.” 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I do not 
know what portion of the suggested 
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amendments of the committee has been 
reached, but in order that we may clarify 
the picture without unnecessary delay, 
if I am within the rules at this time in 
making the point of order, I desire to 
make a point of order against the pro- 
posed amendment which I have described 
and which is printed and now lies on 
our desks. I make the point that it is 
general legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will suggest that we are now on line 3 
on page 2 of the committee print. The 
point which the Senator has in mind be- 
gins on line 9, page 2, of the committee 
print. Will the Senator withhold his 
point of order until that place is 
reached? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Washington if 
he would be willing 

Mr. BONE. I am not objecting to the 
construction of the plants referred to on 
page 1, but my point of order goes to the 
amendment on page 2. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What I was going 
to suggest to the Senator was this: Let 
us complete the amendments, and have 
that settled, and then he can make the 
point of order to the completed amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments as they appear 
in the original bill will be withdrawn, 
and the committee print is now under 
consideration. The clerk has stated the 
first amendment on page 2. Without 
objection, that amendment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 3, 
after the word “maintenance”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the word “repair.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 2, 
line 9, after the word “field”, to insert 
“$79,134,882, to be accounted for as one 
fund known as the “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Fund, 1945,’ to remain available 
until June 3, 1945, and to be available for 
the payment of obligations chargeable 
against the “Tennessee Valley Authority 
Fund, 1944’; and.” 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order at this place that 
the amendment is general legislation 
opa to be attached to an appropriation 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI dealing with amend- 
ments to general appropriation bills pro- 
vides: F 

Nor shall any amendment not germane or 
relevant to the subject matter contained in 
the bill be received; nor shall any amend- 
ment to any item or clause of such bill be 
received which does not directly relate there- 
to; and ail questions of relevancy of amend- 
ments under this rule, when raised, shall be 
submitted to the Senate and be decided with- 
out debate. 


The provisions of the House text and 
the committee amendment provide for 
the disposition of the receipts of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. ‘Therefore, I 
raise the question that the committee 
amendments are germane and relevant 
to the subject matter contained in the 
bill with respect to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and relate directly to the item 
concerning the disposition of the receipts 
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of the Corporation. The question of 
relevancy being raised, it therefore, as 
I understand, becomes the duty of the 
Chair to submit that question to the 
Senate without debate. I ask that the 
question of relevancy be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
aware of the fact that on April 1, 1941, 
when the agricultural appropriation bill 
was under consideration, the Senator 
from Nebraska, Mr. Norris, said: 

Mr. President, no question of germaneness 
has been raised. The point is that the 
amendment is general legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER— 


Who was the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, HLL]— 
The Chair understood the Senator from 
Georgia Mr. RUSSELL] to make the argument 
that the proviso beginning in line 17 is ger- 
mane to the language written in the bill by 
the House of Representatives. 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] then said: 


It pertains to that part of the language and 
clarifies it. 


The question was then referred to the 
Senate, and the Senate on a division held 
the amendment was in order. 

The Chair, however, believes that the 
ruling at that time was out of order. 
The Chair calls attention now to section 
4 of rule XVI and urges Senators to 
read it with great care: 

No amendment which proposes general leg- 
islation shall be received to any general ap- 
propriation bill; nor shall any amendment 
not germane or relevant to the subject mat- 
ter contained in the bill be received— 


At that point there is a semicolon— 
nor shall any amendment to any item or 
clause of such bill be received which does 
not directly relate thereto; and all questions 
of relevancy of amendments under this rule, 
when raised, shall be submitted to the Sen- 
ate and be decided without debate. 


The Senator from Washington has not 
raised the question of relevancy, but the 
question of the amendment being gen- 
eral legislation on a general appropria- 
tion bill. It is the view of the Chair 
that action on the question raised by the 
Senator from Washington should not be 
estopped because of the question of 
germaneness being subsequently raised. 

The Chair is not aware of the full sit- 
uation that confronted the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] when he was in the 
chair on April 1, 1941. The Chair is 
somewhat familiar with the present sit- 
uation. 

The Chair therefore calls attention to 
the language in the committee print and 
the language in the House text. The 
pertinent language in the committee 
print is as follows: 

$79,134,882, to be accounted for as one fund 
known as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund, 1945, to remain available until June 
80, 1945, and to be available for the payment 
of obligations chargeable against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority fund, 1944, and the 
unexpended balance on June 30, 1944, in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 1944, and 
all the receipts of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from all sources during the fiscal year 
1945. 


That appears from lines 9 to 17 on 
page 2 of the present committee print, 
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The corresponding language on page 51 
of the bill as it came from the House, 
extending from line 5 to line 14, reads as 
follows: 


The unexpended balance on June 30, 1944, 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 
1944, and the receipts of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority from all sources during the 
fiscal year 1945 (subject to the provisions of 
section 26 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1983, as amended), shall be covered 
into and accounted for as one fund to be 
known as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund, 1945, to remain available until June 
30, 1945, and to be available for the payment 
of obligations chargeable against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority fund, 1944, 


Of course, the Chair will not under- 
take to rule with any ultimate decisive- 
ness on whether that which the House 
did in this language is in conformity with 
the original T. V. A. Act as amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does, however, call attention to the fact 
that the T. V. A. Act, as amended by sec- 
tion 26, reads as follows: 

Commencing July 1, 1936, the proceeds for 
each fiscal year derived by the Board from 
the sale of power or any other products man- 
ufactured by the Corporation, and from any 
other activities of the Corporation includ- 
ing the disposition of any real or personal 
property, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States at the end of each calendar 
year, save and except such part of such pro- 
ceeds as in the opinion of the Board shall be 
necessary for the Corporation in the opera- 
tion of dams and reservoirs, in conducting 
its business in generating, transmitting, and 
distributing electric energy and in manufac- 
turing, selling, and distributing fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients. A continuing fund ot 
$1,000,000 is also excepted from the require- 
ments of this section and may be withheld by 
the Board to defray emergency expenses and 
to insure continuous operation: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall be cons 
strued to prevent the use by the Board, after 
June 30, 1936, of proceeds accruing prior to 
July 1, 1936, for the payment of obligations 
lawfully incurred prior to such latter date. 


The Chair would call attention to the 
fact that the language on page 51 of the 
bill as it came from the House, lines 5 to 
14, inclusive, is in conformity with the 
basic legislation, with the exception that 
in the one case “calendar year” is speci- 
fied, and in the other “fiscal year” is 
specified. 

The Chair therefore holds 

Mr. M. . Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the 
point of order of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is sustained, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is not 
this debatable? I was on my feet ask- 
ing for the privilege of saying a word or 
two before the Chair ruled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; the 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. M I yield. 

Mr. BONE, I merely wish to suggest 
that I find nothing in rule XVI which 
provides any priority in the matter of 
consideration. I raised my point in view 
of the suggestion of the able Senator 
from Tennessee that some priority is 
suggested. I did not raise the point of 
relevancy, but urged that the amendment 
proposed general legislation. I think 
that point should be disposed of, 
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Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, first I 
desire to quote a distinguished Senator 
who is opposed to the amendment now 
suggested, the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. I read from the REC- 
orp of March 21, page 2856. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This year, just a day 
or two ago. This is the junior Senator 
from Alabama speaking: 

Let me say to the Senator that that is not 
the present law, for this reason— 


“That is not the present law”’—that 
what appears in the House bill is not the 
present law— 

In the various appropriation bills which 
have been enacted during the past 7 years, 
we have changed section 26, so that— 


“We have changed section 26,” which 
the Chair has just read: 

We have changed section 26, so that today 
the T. V. A. is really not operating under 
section 26 as amended, Under the language 
of section 26 originally, and section 26 as 
amended, the T. V. A. could deposit its re- 
ceipts anywhere it saw fit, withholding the 
receipts under the powers granted in sec- 
tion 26. In appropriation bills we provided 
that the T. V. A. should pay its receipts into 
a special fund in the Treasury. 


And that is what is proposed for the 
next year, just as it was proposed last 
year for the present year, 

The T. V. A. receipts have gone into a spe- 
cial fund in the Treasury, and each year Con- 
gress has reappropriated the funds which 
have accumulated in the special T. V. A. fund, 
together with any other moneys which the 
T. V. A. needed for the operation of its 
projects. 


I wish to say that when this matter 
came before the committee the first 
thing the committee did was to ask the 
Parliamentarian of this body if the 
amendments under consideration were 
in order, and the parliamentarian came 
before the committee, and held, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion which the 
Chair has just overruled, that these 
amendments were in order, and we pro- 
ceeded along that line. Section 26 is 
quite different from the provision in the 
House text. The House amended sec- 
tion 26; I believe the bill as it passed the 
House actually amends it by words, but 
I shall have to look that up and verify it. 
At any rate, it amends it; there can be 
no question about that. The House havy- 
ing amended it, it is surely within the 
power of the Senate to amend it, 

I do not think the opinion of the Chair 
is correct. It is not in conformity with 
preceding opinions of this body. The 
Chair is changing the rule of the Senate, 
and for that reason, when the Chair 
shall finally make his ruling, I shall ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair, and 
I hope that the decision of the Chair will 
be overruled. 

In order that Senators may be present 
I shall make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator de- 
sires to discuss the matter, I shall not 
make the point of no quorum until later, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I trust the Presiding 
Officer, Senators, and also our able par- 
liamentarian, will give consideration to 
one or two points I desire to raise, which 
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I think have not been properly consid- 
ered. 

In the first place, no point of order 
has been made against the proposed lan- 
guage on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are not discuss- 
ing that. The Chair has ruled that out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand, but it 
may be a matter which will have to be 
discussed. In order for the Chair or for 
the Senate to pass upon the question of 
germaneness under rule XVI someone 
must make the point that the matter in 
question is not germane. Germaneness 
does not necessarily relate itself to new 
legislation in a bill. It may relate itself 
to other things besides new legislation. 
The Senate wrote rule XVI, paragraph 
2 of which prohibits a committee—the 
Committee on Appropriations espe- 
cially—from bringing in amendments 
which constitute new legislation. It 
does not make any particular difference 
whether the point of order is made under 
section 2 or section 4, but section 2 pro- 
hibits the Committee on Appropriations 
from offering or bringing in an amend- 
ment which constitutes new legislation. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. That is precisely the point 
Iraised. I relied on paragraph 2 of rule 
XVI. I take it that under our rules any 
Member of the Senate may make the 
objection. The prohibition in the rule 
runs against the Appropriations Com- 
mittee reporting a bill containing objec- 
tionable matter, and here before us is 
the bill reported by the Appropriations 
Committee containing matter which I 
conceive to be objectionable. I base my 
objection on paragraph 2. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Paragraph 2 prohib- 
its the Appropriations Committee from 
reporting on an appropriation bill an 
amendment proposing new or general 
legislation. That is one thing. That is 
with respect to the committee making a 
report of an appropriation bill contain- 
ing new legislation. Paragraph 4 relates 
I think more forcefully to the offering 
from the floor by Members of the Senate 
of amendments that would do the same 
thing that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is prohibited from doing in para- 
graph 2 of the rule. The question of 
germaneness and the question of being 
new legislation are entirely separate mat- 
ters. As I said a moment ago, a matter 
might not contain new legislation, but 
if it is not germane to an appropriation 
it is not in order to be offered by a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. What would be the 
effect of the decision by the Chair in the 
event the final decision is that the com- 
mittee has reported a legislative provi- 
sion? Would that have the effect of 
sending the bill back to the committee, 
or striking the matter out of the bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Paragraph 2 pro- 
vides that if a point of order is sustained 
against an amendment which contains 
new legislation, the bill shall be returned 
to the committee. But there has been, 
as I understand, a modification of that; 
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I am not absolutely certain that I am 
correct about it, but I understand that 
there has been a modification so that 
the measure would not go back to the 
committee automatically. 

Evidently the Senate in writing this 
rule had in view protecting itself against 
a committee doing. what Members of the 
Senate themselves could not do, and if 
the automatic effect of sustaining the 
point of order is to send the bill back to 
committee, evidently the Senate had 
that possibility in mind when it wrote 
the rule. It is in my judgment more 
important to protect the integrity of the 
rules of the Senate than it is to deter- 
mine whether a bill shall go back to a 
committee for further consideration. 

But I want to emphasize the point, Mr. 
President, that the germaneness of an 
amendment is one thing, and whether it 
is new legislation is entirely another 
thing. The House of Representatives, in 
my judgment, as said by the late Sena- 
tor from Oregon, Mr. McNary, in the 
speech he made on the same proposition 
2 years ago, cannot write into an appro- 
priation bill a provision which automati- 
cally abrogates the rules of the Senate, 
so that the Senate cannot invoke its own 
rules against amendments which offer 
new legislation on an appropriation bill. 

As a matter of fact, the House lan- 
guage does not substantially change the 
present law in any way. Under the pres- 
ent law, section 26, as amended, it is 
provided that once a year, at the end of 
the calendar or fiscal year—first it was 
the calendar year, and then I think the 
fiscal year—the net, after all expenses, 
shall be turned into the Treasury of the 
United States. Under a subsequent ap- 
propriation bill this special fund was set 
up which was to receive the net proceeds. 
But that does not substantially change 
the running provisions of the appropri- 
ation bills, all of whict have required 
that this be done in compliance with 
section 26 of the Tennessee Vailey Au- 
thority Act of 1933, as amended. There- 
fore I think that on both grounds, under 
section 2 and under the first phrase of 
paragraph 4 of rule II. this amendment 
beyond any doubt constitutes new legis- 
lation because it changes the fiscal rela- 
tionship of the Government, and that 
the point of order ougiit to be sustained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he made the point of order 
that the germaneness should now be 
voted on—if that is the specific point 
of order the Senator is now making? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I made the point of 
order that the question of germaneness 
should be disposed of first, and I asked 
that that be submitted to the Senate, as 
the rules of the Senate require. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
ask this preliminary question, and I 
should like the Senator from Tennessee 
to give an answer to it. The question of 
germaneness can only be submitted to 
the Senate if someone has made a point 
of order that the matter is not germane. 
The Senator from Tennessee is not going 
to make the point of order that his own 
amendment is not germane? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the matter is 
not submitted to the Senate, 
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Mr, McKELLAR. The rule of the 
Senate does not provide that a motion 
either way has to be made, All a Sena- 
tor has to do is to submit the question 
of germaneness. 

Mr. BARKLEY, No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Read the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me read para- 
graph 4. 

No amendment which proposes general 
legislation shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill— 


That is that. 

Nor shall any amendment not germane or 
relevant to the subject matter contained in 
the bill be received. 


We all recognize that a point of order 
cannot be passed upon, either by the 
Chair or by the Senate, unless it is made, 
Frequently in appropriation bills points 
of order would lie but no one makes 
them, and therefore the matter is voted 
upon like other propositions in the bill. 
But if anyone makes the point of order, 
then of course it is subject to be ruled 
upon by the Chair. But the Chair is 
not required to take note of any viola- 
tion of the Senate’s rules by an amend- 
nient to an appropriation bill unless 
some Senator makes the point of order 
that it violates the rule. No one has 
made the point of order that this amend- 
ment is not germane. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; if I have the 
floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that the 
Senator from Kentucky did not read the 
point which is relevant to the contro- 
versy. Listen toit. There is a semicolon 
just before this language: 

Nor shall any amendment to any item or 
clause of such bill be received which does 
not directly relate thereto; and all ques- 
tions of relevancy of amendments under this 
rule, when raised, shall be submitted to the 
Senate and be decided without debate. 


I submitted that question to the Sen- 
ate, and the Chair held that he did not 
have to submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question of rele- 
vancy “when raised” is the language. 
How is the question raised? The ques- 
tion of relevancy is raised just as a ques- 
tion of new legislation is raised, by a 
point of order made by some Senator 
directed at the language. I insist that 
the question of germaneness or relevancy 
must be raised under the rule itself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order to save time, 
I make the point of order of germane- 
ness, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question. Which 
point is now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to observe that, in his opinion, 
the point of order with regard to ger- 
maneness cannot be raised in such a way 
as to exclude a point of order raised with 
regard to whether or not there is general 
legislation proposed to an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ap- 
peal from the ruling of the Chair, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pending that, will the Chair in- 
dulge me long enough to cite a precedent 
on that question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not cite any precedent except the 
precedent of common sense. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I desire to 
cite a precedent on that subject. On one 
occasion last year, when the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] was in 
the chair, he made a decision on the 
same subject. I thought his decision 
was wrong, but his decision was sustained 
by the Senate. 

During consideration by the Senate of 
the last agricultural appropriation bill, 
when the question of the farm-security 
appropriation was before the Senate, a 
point of order was made by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], as I recall, 
that the matter constituted legislation 
on an appropriation bill. It then was 
urged by the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. RUSSELL] — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No doubt the 
Senator has in mind the precedent which 
the Chair read into the Recorp earlier. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Chair 
has already referred to it, very well. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to say a word, 
I should like to point out that the prece- 
dent referred to was subsequent to an- 
other one. On two occasions the Chair 
sustained the identical point of order. 
It happened that I was involved in the 
parliamentary situation on both occa- 
sions. As I recall, one related to the ap- 
propriation for the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and the other related to 
the appropriation for the Farm Security 
Administration, now being discussed by 
the Senator from Missouri. On both oc- 
casions the Chair ruled that in cases in 
which there was any legislation what- 
ever on the part of the House in an ap- 
propriation bill, such action on the part 
of the House opened the door to the 
Senate to place legislation in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. President, if we take any other 
position, the Senate will tie its hands 
against ever dealing with any question 
in an appropriation bill on which the 
House has legislated. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on both occasions it was held, and 
the ruling of the Chair was sustained 
by the Senate, that the question of ger- 
maneness could be raised by the pro- 
ponents of the amendment, but that if 
the amendment was germane, it obvi- 
ated the question of new legislation on 
the appropriation bil. 

As I have said, I opposed that ruling, 
in the case of the ruling made when the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] 
was in the chair. I opposed it, to the 
point that we almost came to blows on 
the subject. But the Senate sustained 
the position of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and that is unquestionably the 
aoe of the Senate at the present 
time, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If Ihave the 
ficor, I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to call 
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attention to the question raised a while 
ago by the Senator from Louisiana. I 
am not certain that it was satisfactorily 
answered. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has raised this question under para- 
graph 2 of rule XVI. If his point of 
order is sustained, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that the bill must be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; because paragraph 2 of rule XVI 
reads as follows: 

A point of order may be made against the 
bill, and if the point is sustained, the bill 
shall be recommitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


Under that rule we have no choice. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The bill 
would automatically be recommitted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; as the Senator 
from Missouri has said, the bill would 
automatically be recommitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations, if the 
point of order were sustained. 

If the point of order now raised re- 
lates to the matter of relevancy or ger- 
maneness, no such situation arises. But 
if a point of order under paragraph 2 
oi rule XVI is sustained, the Senate has 
no choice. The bill then must be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to observe, if 
the Senator will indulge me, that without 
regard to the merits of the question, in 
my judgment it would be the most un- 
fortunate precedent the Senate could 
establish, to hold that when the House 
has violated this rule and has attached 
legislation to an appropriation bill, the 
Senate is powerless to change the posi- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not powerless because the Sen- 
ate can strike out the legislative provi- 
sions added by the House to the ap- 
propriation bill; so the Senate is not 
bound by the fact that the House has 
added legislation to an appropriation 
bill. It would be in conformity with our 
own rule if the Senate should do that, 
and it would be recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations. So we 
a:e not actually bound. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator knows it 
is possible to draw a legislative item to 
an appropriation bill in such manner 
that if only the legislative provision is 
stricken out, and if the matter which 
is not legislation is allowed to remain, 
the provision will not make sense; and 
ir. that case, in the subsequent necessary 
conference some one of the conferees 
would have the right to add legislation 
to the appropriation bill. Why should 
the House of Representatives or a con- 
ference committee have more power in 
dealing with an appropriation bill than 
has the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. President, this question has been 
raised in the Senate on a number of 
previous occasions; and, so far as I know, 
the Senate has uniformly held, and un- 
der the advice of the Parliamentarian of 
the Senate any Member of the Senate 
who happened to be presiding has ruled 
that if the House of Representatives has 
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added a legislation item to an appropria- 
tion bill, the Senate certainly has a right 
to legislate on the same item when the 
bill comes before the Senate. If any 
other position should be taken, the Sen- 
ate would not be a body of equal dignity 
with the House of Representatives in 
connection with the handling of appro- 
priation matters. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In the case of 
action taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the nature of legislation 
on an appropriation bill, is it not funda- 
mental that the Senate has a right to 
pass on it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senate is to 
be of equal power with the House, it is 
fundamental. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the House de- 
sires to add legislation to an appropria- 
tion bill, it does so. Does anyone mean 
to say that when such a bill comes to 
the Senate, the Senate must accept it 
as written by the House or must reject 
it, but that the Senate cannot modify 
or change the items referred to? It 
seems to me the issue goes beyond the 
matter of a point of order, and goes to 
the very question of the legislative power 
of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that is 
the very point I was undertaking to 
make. If the Senator from Kentucky is 
correct, the only power the Senate has 
in connection with a matter which is 
legislation on an appropriation bill is to 
strike out the legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Every Member of the 
Senate who has studied an appropriation 
bill has found that in such bills legisla- 
tive matter has been so interwoven with 
appropriation items that the striking 
out of the legislative matter would leave 
the bill in such shape that it would not 
make good sense. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If, as the 
Senator mentioned, the Senate simply 
struck out the legislative items which 
the House attached to the appropria- 
tions bill, the bill would subsequently 
have to go to conference; and, according 
to the undisputed practice relating to 
committees of conference, any matter 
germane to the bill would be before the 
conference, Under those circumstances, 
the Senate would simply be prevented 
from participating in legislation on an 
appropriation bill, but the House con- 
ferees and the Senate conferees would 
be enabled to indulge in legislation on 
the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have just stated 
that if the ruling should be sustained, 
a conference committee would be 
granted powers which would be forbid- 
den to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, the implications of such 
a ruling go far beyond the merits of the 
instant issue before the Senate. I regret 
very much that it has been raised; 
because if the Senate were to sustain a 
ruling by the Chair which would tie the 
hands of the Senate from legislating on 
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a matter in an appropriation bill on 
which the House had already legislated, 
the result would be to say that the Senate 
of the United States is not a coequal body 
with the House of Representatives in 
connection with the handling of legis- 
lation on appropriation bills, and, in 
addition, that the Senate of the United 
States does not have a power which a 
creature of the Senate—a conference 
committee—would have because certain- 
ly a conference committee would have a 
right to modify or to change or to yield 
as to legislative provisions on an appro- 
priation bill which might come to the 
Senate from the House of Representa- 
tives. It is as fundamental as the crea- 
tion and constitutional establishment of 
the Senate of the United States as a co- 
equal legislative body that the Senate has 
& right to legislate on any matter on 
which the House of Representatives has 
legislated. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
feel that the question of germaneness 
or relevancy should be decided first by 
the Senate before a decision is made 


under a rule which would automatically 


force the bill to be recommitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senate is to 
adhere to the unbroken precedents of 
this body, so far as I know, that would 
be the procedure which would be fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
should have to do so, because the Chair 
has just ruled that he does not have to 
submit to the Senate the question of 
relevancy, as raised by both the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Types] and my- 
self. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] raised it directly, and I raised 
it indirectly. The Chair has so held, and 
I have appealed from the Chair’s ruling. 
That is the pending question. 

Mr. BONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to propound 
& parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to in- 
quire whether two points of order, both 
relating to two different provisions of 
the rule, can be pending at the same 
time. Regardless of what may be done 
with respect to the point of order rela- 
tive to the general legislative theory of 
the amendment, certainly, in my judg- 
ment, the two points of order constitute 
different grounds for rejection. If the 
point of order made by the Senator from 
Maryland had been submitted first 
namely, the point of order that the 
language was not germane under the 
rule—of course, it would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. But, the point of 
order having been first made that the 
matter constitutes new legislation, it 
seems to me we cannot entertain two 
points of order at the same time. We 
must dispose of them one at a time. The 
point of order raised against the matter 
as general legislation was made first, and 
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it seems to me it should be disposed of 
first. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BONE. Iam not sure that I have 
the fioor. I wish to make a statement. 
If I have the floor, I yield, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In response 
to what the Senator from Kentucky has 
said, let me say that the Senator evi- 
dently misconceives the theory upon 
which the question of germaneness enters 
into the equation. The theory is that 
while the amendment standing alone 
might be subject to the point of order 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, it is taken out of the general rule if 
it appears that there is legislation on the 
subject in the bill as it comes from the 
House, and that the amendment pro- 
posed is germane to the House provision. 
That is the principle. Therefore, it is 
not a question of having two points of 
order on different subjects. The second 
point of order is designed to obviate the 
effect of the first point of order. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, let me sug- 
gest that there is not a line or a syllable 
in the rule itself which fortifies the posi- 
tion of my able friend from Missouri. I 
sought to find something to enlighten me 
on that particular point, and found 
nothing. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
this question seems to have profoundly 
disturbed my brethren and may, in the 
normal course of events, constitute a 
Senate precedent of some moment, the 
Vice President having ruled on it, I now 
ask that as a part of my remarks at this 
point there be printed in the Recorp all 
the provisions in the pending bill be- 
ginning on page 51, under the heading 
“Tennessee Valley Authority,” and in- 
cluding all the language down to the bot- 
tom of page 55, with all the italics, dia- 
critical marks, interlineations, and 
everything else which appears in that 
language. 

There being no objection, the language 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
{Omit the part in black brackets ard insert 
the part printed in italic] 

For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of “The Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933", as amended (16 U. S. C., ch. 12A), 
including the continued construction of Ken- 
tucky Dam at Gilbertsville, Kentucky; [Watts 
Bar steam plant; Fort Loudoun Dam (includ- 
ing an extension to bring the waters of the 
Little Tennessee River within the pool of this 
project): Fontana Dam; South Holston 
Dam; Watauga Dam; [an additional unit at 
the Sheffield steam plant;] and a fertilizer 
and elemental phosphorus manufacturing 
plant at or near Mobile, Alabama; and the 
acquisition of necessary land, the clearing of 
such land, and relocation of highways, within 
authorized projects, and the construction or 
purchase (not exceeding $600,000) of trans- 
mission lines and other facilities authorized 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933, as amended, [and all other necessary 
works authorized by such Act, I and for print- 
ing and binding, lawbooks, books of reference, 
(newspapers, periodicals, purchase,] mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of not more than 
seven hundred passenger- vehicles 
not exceeding $225,000 (and all passenger- 
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carrying motor vehicles owned by the Au- 
thority in excess of seven hundred and all 
aircraft other than those used for mosquito 
control work shall be declared surplus and 
shall be soid to the highest bidder or bidders), 
rents in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, and all necessary salaries and expenses 
connected with the organization, operation, 
and Investigations of the Tennessee Velley 
Authority[, and for examination of estimates 
of appropriations and activities in the field} 
$76,981,873, to be accounted for as one fund 
known as the “Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund, 1945”, to remain available until June 
30, 1945, and to be available for the payment 
of obligations chargeable against the “Ten- 
nessce Valley Authority fund, 1944”; and the 
unexpended balance on June 30, 1944, in the 
“Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 1944", and 
all the receipts of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from all sources during the fiscal year 
1945 E(subject to the provisions of section 26 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended)} and subsequent fiscal years, 
shall be covered as and when collected into 
Land accounted for as one fund to be known 
as the “Tennessee Valley Authority fund 
1945”, to remain available until June 30, 
1945, and to be available for the payment of 
obligations chargeable against the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority fund, 1944": Provided, 
That purchases may be made by the Author- 
ity during the fiscal year 1945 without regard 
to the provisions of section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and section 9 (b) of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, as amended, 
when in the judgment of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Authority such a procedure will 
expedite the completion of projects deter- 
mined by the President to be essential for 
defense purposes] the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided, 
That no part of any appropriation or jund 
made available to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by this Act or otherwise for the fiscal 
year 1945 or any subsequent fiscal year shall 
be used (1) for paying for advertisements in 
newspapers, by radio, or otherwise (except 
publication of notices required by statute 
and except in cases of emergency shortage of 
power); (2) for paying for any erpenses in 
connection with explorations for sources of 
alumina or other minerals (except such as 
are necessary for the construction, comple- 
tion, or operation of any authorized proj- 
ects); (3) for buying lands or buildings or 
building steam plants or building new dams 
or additions to dams, not authorized by law; 
(4) for the purchase of passenger-carrying 
vehicles; (5) for the maintenance, repair, or 
operation of any passenger-carrying vehicle, 
unless such vehicle is (a) used only upon 
oficial business of the Authority and (b) 
has painted on each side in white letters not 
less than two inches high “TVA On Official 
Business”; (6) for the payment of any claim 
for damages, or any contested claim, invoiv- 
ing a sum of $10,000 or more, except in pur- 
suance of an order, decree, or judgment made 
by a court of competent jurisdiction ajter a 
hearing in such court as to the facts relating 
to such elaim; (7) for any political purpose 
whatsoever, directly or indirectly, or for the 
purpose of seeking to influence public opin- 
ion, by means of lectures, advertisements, 
publications, public statements, radio, or 
otherwise for or against (a) any candidate 
for public office or (b) any legislation or 
legislative proposal; (8) for paying any com- 
pensation to or expenses of any member or 
other officer or employee of the Authority 
who takes an active part in politteal man- 
agement or political campaigns or who seeks 
to influence public opinion, by means of 
lectures, advertisements, publications, public 
statements, radio, or otherwise, for or against 
(a) gny candidate for public office or (b) 
any legislation or legislative proposal; (9) 
for furnishing fertilizer or any components 
thereof to any person free of charge, or at 
less than cost, unless such person be selected 
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and approved by the county agent of the 
county of such person’s residence; (10) for 
paying for any audit or examination of the 
books or accounts of the Authority by any 
nongovernmental accountant or firm, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
being authorized by law to make such audits; 
(11) for paying any administrative or other 
expenses in connection with the making of 
any contract which discriminates unjustly 
between consumers of the same character of 
current under similar circumstances; (12) 
jor the establishment of or additions to any 
reserve fund, (13) for paying the salary or 
compensation at a rate of $4,500 or more per 
annum of any officer or employee who shall 
not be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
(14) jor the maintenance, repair, or opera- 
tion of any aircraft other than those used 
for mosquito-control work; (15) for the 
maintaining the principal office, principal 
place of business, or general headquarters of 
the Authority at any place other than in the 
immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama; or (16) for paying the compensation 
of any member of the board of directors of 
the Authority, or any officer or employee of 
the Authority having general supervisory 
powers over any phase of its activities 
throughout its area of operations, who does 
not maintain his principal place of business 
and office in the immediate vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. 


Mr. BONE. Following that, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
the committee print which appeared on 
our desks today, dated March 24, 1944. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mittee print was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: N 

[Committee print] 
March 24, 1944 : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE TENNESSEE 

VALLEY AUTHORITY Act AS AGREED TO BY THE 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS ON MARCH 

23, 1944 
[Omit the part in black brackets and insert 

the part printed in italic] 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of “The Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933“, as amended (16 U. S. C., ch. 
12A), including the continued construction 
of Kentucky Dam at Gilbertsville, Kentucky; 
Watts Bar steam plant; Fort Loudoun Dam 
(including an extension to bring the waters 
of the Little Tennessee River within the pool 
of this project); Fontana Dam; South Hol- 
ston Dam; Watauga Dam; an additional unit 
at the Sheffield steam plant; and a fertilizer 
and elemental phosphorus manufacturing 
plant at or near Mobile, Alabama; and the 
acquisition of necessary land, the clearing 
of such land, relocation of highways, and the 
construction or purchase of transmission 
lines and other facilities, and all other neces- 
sary works authorized by such Act, and for 
printing and binding, lawbocks, books of 
reference, newspapers, periodicals, fpur- 
chase, 1 maintenance, repair, and operation 
of passenger-carrying vehicles, rents in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, and all 
necessary salaries and expenses connected 
with the organization, operation, and in- 
vestigations of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and for examination of estimates of ap- 
propriations and activities in the field, $79,- 
134,882, to be accounted for as one fund 
known as the “Tennessee Valley Authority 
jund, 1945”, to remain available until June 
30, 1945, and to be available for the pay- 
ment of obligations chargeable against the 
“Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 1944”; 
and the unexpended balance on June 30, 
1944, in the “Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund, 1944”, and ali receipts of the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority from all sources during the 
fiscal year 1945 [(subject to the provisions of 
section 26 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended)] and subsequent 
fiscal years, shall be covered quarterly into 
[and accounted for as one fund to be known 
as the “Tennessee Valley Authority fund 
1945”, to remain available until June 30, 
1945, and to be available for the payment of 
obligations chargeable against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority fund, 19441 the 
general fund of the Treasury of the United 
States: Provided, That purchases may be made 
by the Authority during the fiscal year 1945 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes and section 9 
(b) of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
as amended, when in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors of the Authority such a 
procedure will expedite the completion of 
projects determined by the President to be 
essential for defense purposes. 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I was really 
depressed to learn that my able. friend 
the Senator from Missouri and my able 
and very learned friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHANDLER] once nearly engaged in 
fisticuffs over this particular rule, be- 
cause any problem that could excite those 
two able and very amiable gentlemen to 
that sort of attitude toward each other 
is something which assuredly should be 
laid at rest as an issue in the Senate. 
Over the years I have been privileged to 
know these gentlemen in a very delight- 
ful intimacy. I have always found them 
bearing themselves in the brunt of battle 
with the true courtesy of Arthurian 
knights. It is something of a shock to 
learn that in the mind or the heart or 
the attitude of either there was an impish 
impulse for fisticuffs over this tremen- 
dous and important issue which we have 
just been discussing. So, for posterity 
and history, and for those who shall 
follow through the numberless cycles of 
time while the Senate shall last, in order 
utterly to put at rest the issue which has 
been raised here today, I want the Recorp 
to show everything that appears in the 
bill and the amendments before us, so 
that we may once and for all time settle 
the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 


Mr. BONE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
include in his remarks the remarks made 
by the Senator from Missouri in connec- 
tion with another bill, in which he took 
the opposite position, it might show some 
reason for the excited attitude on the 
part of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be glad to have that done, 
provided the Recorp also includes the 
vote by which I was defeated on that 
proposition. 

Mr.BONE. Mr. President, my love for 
the Senator from Missouri is something 
worthy of note, but at times I may be 
filled with what to him may seem an imp- 
ish desire to irritate him. I should like 
nothing better than to insert at this point 
in the Recorp the remarks of my able 
friend from Missouri dealing with this 
particular question, but they are not 
available. i 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the Sen- 
ator also insert the vote by which I was 
defeated, and by which the precedent of 
the Senate was established? 
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Mr. BONE. My remarks probably 
creep into his drab life like a gleam of 
supernal sunshine. I merely want to 
elevate him to higher planes of thought. 
I think his parliamentary foot slipped 
today. I am sorry to learn from my 
friend from Kentucky that the Senator 
from Missouri has ever reversed himself. 
I have always considered him one of the 
stanchest pillars of righteousness in the 
matter of loyalty to the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I did not 
reverse myself. I take the law as I 
find it. I made this contention in per- 
fect good faith. The Senate, by a de- 
cided vote, overruled me. I have not 
reversed myself. I take the law as I 
find it. Ido not think the Senate should 
follow one rule when it wishes to sustain 
an amendment and another rule when 
it wishes to defeat it. I think there 
should be some uniformity. I think it 
is more important to have uniformity 
than to be right. 

Mr, BONE, I know that the Senator 
from Tennessee wishes to vote on this 
question immediately, and I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Senator is inserting a 
few remarks by me on the agricultural 
appropriation bill last year, he also ought 
to insert the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
who was very urgently, strenuously, and 
ably contending for exactly the position 
which I take today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, ever 
since I was a boy in knee pants in the 
House of Representatives I have tried 
to follow the Senator from Missouri. I 
am now following in his footsteps when 
I exercise the same right to change my 
view that he has exercised. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the observation that 
under paragraph 4 of rule XVI objection 
can be made by a point of order raised 
on the floor against an amendment be- 
cause of its lack of germaneness or rel- 
evancy. That is not fatal to the bill 
from the standpoint of having the bill 
withdrawn from the consideration of the 
Senate.- If the amendment were found 
to be not germane, or to be irrelevant, 
it could be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the bill. 

If a ruling is made and sustained on 
the point of order, made by my good 
friend from Washington, under para- 
graph 2 of rule XVI, the bill automatically 
must leave the Senate and go back to the 
Committee on Appropriations. Why do 
we not first decide the question of rel- 
evancy and germaneness? After we have 
passed that point we can come to the 
next point, as to whether the committee 
has made a mistake in reporting a bill 
to the Senate in violation of the Senate 
rule. If that decision is in the affirma- 
tive, under the rule the bill must auto- 
matically go back to the Committee on 
Appropriations. That is the plea I am 
making in order that we may have a 
clear ruling and a just decision on the 
whole question. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the Chair has already held that this 
question should not be submitted to the 
Senate, and I have appealed from that 
ruling. The Chair has ruled on the 
point of order made by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typ1ncs], that the ques- 
tion of relevancy should not be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. I have appealed 
from the ruling. So the same result 
would be attained by voting to overrule 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, what 
is the ruling? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee requested that the Chair 
withhold decision until all the arguments 
had been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was as to the 
first ruling of the Chair; but since that 
time the Chair has held that the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typmvcs] was not to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and I have ap- 
Pealed from the ruling of the Chair. 
The ReEcorp will sustain what I have said. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My understanding 
was that the Chair had withheld his rul- 
ing. I thought the whole question was 
still before the Senate. Let us see if we 
cannot adjust it without having to vote 
on an appeal from a ruling by the Chair. 
I think the Chair is in error. I should 
have to vote against the ruling of the 
Chair, which I do not wish to do, but I 
am not afraid to do so if it should be- 
come necessary. I think we ought first 
to determine the question of germane- 
ness and relevancy. If that fails, the 
bill does not have to go back automati- 
cally to the committee. If we vote on the 
point raised by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], and he is successful, 
the bill will automatically disappear from 
the consideration of the Senate and go 
back to the committee. There is no 
choice. The rule provides that it shall 
go back. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect does my 
colleague give to the first part of para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI, which provides as 
follows: 

No amendment which proposes general leg- 
islation shall be received to any general ap- 
propriation bill. 


That is not hooked up with anything 
else. If the Chair should rule, under 
paragraph 4, that the amendment does 
contain legislation, it would not go back 
to the committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I construe that to 
mean that no amendment containing 
general legislation, if objected to, shall 
be received from the floor, after the bill 
is before us. If the Senator were to offer 
from the floor an amendment containing 
general legislation, and it were objected 
to, under paragraph 4 of rule XVI it 
would have to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate without debate. However, my plea 
now is that we decide whether or not this 
amendment is germane, or relevant, or 
both. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs] has raised the question of ger- 
maneness. The Senator from Washing- 
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ton would not lose anything if we should 
decide that it was germane. For the time 
being it would be germane. If we should 
decide that it was not, the amendment 
could be laid on the table without prej- 
udice to the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON and Mr. BONE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr.OVERTON. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly concur in the interpretation of 
the two rules stated by the Senator from 
Kentucky. There are two rules. There 
would not be two rules unless we were 
dealing with two different phases of the 
question. The first phase of it is covered 
by paragraph 2 of the rule. That is, 
when the committee reports an appro- 
priation bill containing general legisla- 
tion, there is only one remedy, and that is 
to make a point of order. If the point of 
order is sustained, the bill must then go 
back to the committee. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. That question w 
raised by my friend, the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 
That is the only point which can be 
made when the committee itself reports 
an appropriation bill containing general 
legislation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is what I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. OVERTON. If some Member 
from the floor offers an amendment 
which proposes general legislation, and 
the point of order, under paragraph 4 is 
made and sustained, the amendment 
cannot be received; but, of course, the 
bill does not go back to the committee. 
Therefore it is necessary to have both 
rules. They deal with entirely distinct 
phases of the question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will my colleague 
the Senator from Kentucky yield in 
order that I may ask for some informa- 
tion from the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton]? 3 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it be true that par- 
agraph 2 deals only with amendments 
offered from the floor, is it the conten- 
tion of the Senator that if the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations should bring in 
some amendments which were not ger- 
mane, no Senator could raise a point of 
order against them? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY ə Then paragraph 4 is 
limited only to amendments offered from 
the floor of the Senate, and paragraph 
2 has nothing to do with germaneness. 

Mr. OVERTON. Paragraph 2 has 
nothing to do with germaneness. Para- 
graph 4 has to do with germaneness. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the Committee on 
Appropriations could bring in an amend- 
ment not germane, and no Senator in 
the Senate could raise a point of order. 

Mr. OVERTON. Any Senator may 
raise a point of order with respect to 
germaneness, but if the question of ger- 
maneness is raised and sustained, the 
amendment does not go back to the 
committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not under para- 
graph 2. 

Mr. OVERTON. As I have said, para- 
graph 2 deals with general legislation re- 
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ported by the committee to an appro- 
priation bill. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it deals only 
with general legislation. 

Mr. OVERTON. It deals only with 
general legislation; that is all. That is 
separate and apart. When the commit- 
tee makes a report of a bill containing 
general legislation, and a point of order 
is sustained, the bill goes back to the 
committee. Paragraph 2 is very clear 
on that point. However, paragraph 4 
deals with another phase of general leg- 
islation, and applies when a Senator of- 
fers to an appropriation biil an amend- 
ment containing general legislation. It 
also deals with another question entirely 
diverse from general legislation, namely, 
the question of germaneness. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. My sunny friend from 
Kentucky surrounds himself with an 
aura of gloom. He refers to the fact that 
the bill would have to go back to the 
committee. Let me lift him from the 
bog of despair in which he seems to be, 
and point out that the bill could go back 
to the committee and emerge in 1 hour. 
Probably the chief delay would be in 
printing. The committee could meet and 
in 3 minutes it could bring the bill back. 
There is no crisis involved here. I have 
been in the Senate many years, and I 
never heard a rule announced on this 
floor with any aspect of finality that 
would apply to a question affecting ger- 
maneness as against general legislation. 
I may be in error. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My friend the Sen- 
ator from Washington has been here a 
long time but in all the time he has been 
here he has not had as much trouble 
with this rule as I have had. I am very 
anxious to have this rule cleared up, and 
I think we can make more headway if we 
follow the method which I have sug- 
gested. I do not wish to vote, as I have 
heretofore said, on an appeal against the 
ruling of the President of the Senate. 
However, if that rough way is the only 
way to handle it, then we shall have to 
handle it in that way. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
think this situation is rather unique. 
It seems to me that technically this bill 
has not been in the possession of the 
committee since it was reported. It was 
the unfinished business of the Senate 
when we recessed day before yesterday. 
It is true that the committee held a 
meeting, and authorized the acting chair- 
man of the committee to come to the 
Senate and withdraw certain amend- 
ments, and to retain certain of the 
amendments which had been reported 
from the committee. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKetzar] himself, 
when he made a statement with respect 
to the amendments earlier today, stated 
that he did so by the direction of the 
committee. So it would seem that the 
point of order which has been raised is 
directed against the amendment which 
the Senator from Tennessee has offered, 
rather than against the bill. The point 
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of order therefore would have to be 
brought under paragraph 4 of the rule 
instead of under paragraph 2. I may 
be in error about that because there 
was some confusion in the Chamber when 
the Senator from Tennessee was read- 
ing his statement concerning the amend- 
ments. I understood the effect of his 
statement to be the withdrawal of cer- 
tain amendments, and to offer other 
amendments, He did that as an individ- 
ual Senator, although, it is true, at the 
direction of the committee. Insofar as 
the committee could influence the deci- 
sion of the Senate, it would be a com- 
mittee action. But in reality, as it stands 
here today, it is the action of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee in his capacity as 
Senator, although he takes such action 
as the result of instruction by his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
agree with the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin that any such amend- 
ment offered by any Senator from the 
floor could be disposed of by the Senate 
without prejudice to the bill. However, 
this other matter definitely prejudices 
the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, in the 
discussion of paragraphs 2 and 4 of rule 
XVI it has been suggested that there 
is some confusion between the two para- 
graphs. It seems to me that there is 
language contained in paragraph 2 
which distinguishes it clearly from para- 
graph 4 and would help clear up some 
of the present controversy. Paragraph 
2 relates to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations reporting an appropriation bill, 
and if it contains an amendment pro- 
posing new and general legislation, 
then a point of order may be made 
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propriations Committee with such an 
amendment in it. If objection is raised 
to the bill and is sustained, then the bill 
goes back to the committee. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
Washington, in this instance, is not rais- 
ing a point of order to the bill, but is 
raising a point of order to an amend- 
ment to the bill. That comes under 
paragraph 4, and does not involve the 
return of the instrument to the com- 
mittee. That question must be raised 
under paragraph 4, however. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It does come under 
section 4, and its germaneness or rele- 
vancy must be submitted by the Chair 
to the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Fresident, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS,. The primary purpose 
of the Senate of the United States is to 
pass on legislation. We have legisla- 
tion before us containing a particular 
provision which some Members of the 
Senate favor and others oppose. It 
seems to me that at a time such as this 
the question on its merits should be sub- 
mitted to the Senate without points of 
order being made by any Member. It 
also seems to me that if a majority of 
the Senators wish to favor the proposal 
of the Senator from Tennessee, they 
should be permitted to do so. If they 
do not favor it, of course, we should not 
adopt it as a national policy. 
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I therefore make the sincere request to 
those who have spoken for and against 
this measure that all points of order 
against the proposal be withdrawn, and 
that the Senate vote on it on its merits, 
If we think it is good for the country, 
let us adopt it. If it is not good for the 
country, let us strike it down. All this 
debate over parliamentary procedure on 
such a small point, when such a tre- 
mendous issue is involved, seems to me 
to be an evasion of our duty in formu- 
lating plans and policies for the country. 
I myself made one of the points of order 
in order to try to clarify the situation. 
I shall be very glad to join with the Sen- 
ator from Washington, or with any other 
Senator, in withdrawing the point of 
order and allowing the Senate to vote 
on the question of whether the proposal 
in itself has merit, or should be voted 
down, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not wish to offend the Senator 
from Kentucky. I merely wished to ex- 
press the hope that when my friend, the 
Senator from Washington, was putting in 
insertions from me during the debate on 
the point of order relating to the Farm 
Security Administration provision in the 
last agricultural appropriation bill, he 
would also include the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky, who at that 
time was urging the position which I am 
now taking. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am ready to con- 
clude. But I want to ask the Chair this 
question: Has the Chair made a final 
ruling or is the situation still so that a 
ruling can now be made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point at 
issue is the objection of the Senator from 
Tennessee to the point made by the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have made no 
objection. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maryland made the point that the 
amendment was not relevant or ger- 
mane—as the Chair recalls he included 
both, that it was neither relevant nor 
germane—and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can state what he said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is already in the 
Record, but I am perfectly willing to 
withdraw any motion that I made so that 
the motion of the Senator from Maryland 
may be put. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator does not, 
I presume, withdraw hjs appeal? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not with- 
drawing the appeal. I understood the 
Chair to overrule the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. I understood it 
that way, and I took an appeal on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
appealed from that decision. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is now the 
question before the United States Sen- 
ate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
before the United States Senate is on the 
appeal of the Senator from Tennessee to 
the ruling the Chair made in regard to 
the point raised by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So that if we have a 
vote, the vote will be on the question 
whether the point of order made by the 
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Senator from Maryland shall be sus- 
tained or shall not be sustained? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On whether 
the decision of the Chair shall stand. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, just a moment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I am not trying to 
formulate the exact language of how the 
motion should be put, but only the sub- 
Stance of it. After listening to the de- 
bate and to the Chair explain the par- 
liamentary situation, I take it the first 
vote will come on whether or not the po- 
sition of the Chair on my point of order 
shall be sustained or shall not be sus- 
tained. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote will 
be on the appeal from the decision of the 
Chair on the point made by the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. Is not 
this the situation: On the point of order 
of the Senator from Maryland the Chair 
has ruled he was not required by the 
rules to submit it to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. From that 
decision the Senator from Tennessee has 
appealed. 

<a VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if the 
decision of the Chair stands, the Chair is 
not required to submit the question of 
germaneness to the Senate, and if the 
decision of the Chair is overruled, the 
Chair will be compelled to submit the 
question of germaneness to the Senate, 
and then the question of germaneness 
will be determined by the Senate. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that is 
not quite the situation. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 
Does he yield and, if so, to whom? 

Mr.CHANDLER. I do not yield at the 
moment. What the Senator from Mis- 
souri suggests is what I have been trying 
to avoid. I want now to ask my friend 
from Tennessee and my friend from 
Maryland to withdraw their motions if we 
are going to make any headway, so that 
we will not have to vote on the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and then 
let us start all over again. Then I want 
the Chair to take back what he said, so 
that we can vote on the question of ger- 
maneness and relevancy. When I first 
got on my feet I especially asked the 
Chair not to make a final ruling until 
we could discuss the matter. There 
would be no excuse for discussing it if we 
were not going to have a chance to arrive 
at a fair and just conclusion, without 
appealing from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if 
the Chair is willing to submit the ques- 
tion of relevancy to the Senate, of course 
I am willing to withdraw the.appeal, and 
let the question be submitted to the Sen- 
ate according to the Rules of the Senate. 
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I hope the Chair will, and I think the 
Chair should, submit to the Senate the 
question of relevancy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to state that, in his opinion, it 
certainly is not common sense to use the 
question of germaneness or relevancy to 
obviate completely the consideration of 
whether or not general legislation has 
been introduced into an appropriation 
bill. That appeals to the Chair as being 
nothing more nor less than a parlia- 
mentary trick. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I indulged in no par- 
liamentary trick. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that 
I have not undertaken to trick the Chair 
about anything. The Chair has made a 
ruling that he does not have to submit 
the question of relevancy to the Senate. 
Under the circumstances, I honestly be- 
lieve—I never believed anything more 
honestly—that, in accordance with all 
the authorities, when the point of rele- 
vancy is raised, as it was raised by the 
Senator from Maryland, beyond the 
question of doubt it is the duty of the 
Chair, and his first duty, to submit the 
question to the Senate. It is not a trick. 
I denounce the statement of the Chair 
that I have undertaken to trick anybody. 
Iam not that kind of a man, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not believe in tricking any- 
body. I am not offering any trick meas- 
ures or motions here, nor am I asking 
for any trick rulings. I think it is dam- 
nable for anybody to make the sugges- 
tion that any statement I made was a 
trick, and I state to the Chair that I 
think he should withdraw his remark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will be very happy, indeed, to do so. The 
Chair did not entertain for a moment 
the idea that the Senator from Tennes- 
see would indulge in a trick; that was 
the farthest thing from his mind. But 
the Chair does feel, in view of the fact 
that the Senator from Washington first 
made a request for a ruling on the point 
of order, that general legislation was pro- 
posed to the appropriation bill, that the 
Chair does have a right to make a ruling 
on that point under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, we 
are operating under rule XVI. Rule XVI 
is a rule that contains several sections. 
The objection made by my friend the 
Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment was not to the bill, but to an 
amendment on the ground that it pro- 
poses general legislation to an appropria- 
tion bill. Under the articles and sec- 
tions of rule XVI, there is a place where 
the question of germaneness and rele- 
vancy ought to be decided, and the de- 
cision on the question would not be 
fatal to the bill; that is, it would not 
be fatal in the sense that the bill would 
have to leave the Senate floor and 
go back to the committee. It may come 
back again; it may come back in half an 
hour or an hour or it may come back in 
a day or a week, although I have seen 
bills go to the committee and never come 
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back; I have seen bills disappear when 
they were recommitted and never return. 
Of course, that would not happen in this 
instance. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In just a moment, 
I asked the Chair to withhold his ruling 
so that we could avoid a vote on his 
ruling that the Senate did not have the 
right to decide the relevancy and ger- 
maneness of an amendment offered to a 
bill that contains general legislation, or 
is alleged to contain general legislation. 
There is an easy way to do it; there is a 
nice way to do it and a rough way to 
do it. I am prepared to follow either 
way if we have to. I think the Chair 
was mistaken; I think we have a right 
in the Senate to say whether or not this 
amendment is relevant and germane. If 
we do so and say it is irrelevant, or say 
it is not germane, it will not be fatal to 
the bill. The amendment can be laid 
on the table without danger to the bill, 
and then we can take up the next 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Suppose it were 
held, either by the Chair or by the Sen- 
ate, that it was germane, but it was de- 
cided, on the contrary, to hold that it 
was new legisiation, and therefore not 
admissible in the bill? It is contended 
that a ruling by a vote of the Senate 
that the amendment was germane would 
prevent the Senate acting on whether 
it was a violation of the rule as adding 
general and new legislation to the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The objection is not 
to an amendment. The objection called 
for in paragraph 2 is to a bill, it is not 
to an amendment. I am talking about 
an objection to an amendment, not to 
the bill. An objection to a bill should be 
made to a bill as a whole, under para- 
graph 2 of rule XVI. An objection to an 
amendment should be made under para- 
graph 4, and the amendment, if the ob- 
jection is sustained, can be laid on the 
table without prejudice to the bill, and 
the Senate can proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

I wish to ask the Chair again whether 
the Chair has made his final decision. 
Notwithstanding what the Senate has 
done or what the Senator from Maryland 
has urged, has the Chair made his final 
decision, or does he now wish to submit 
his final decision? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to make the statement that he 
feels that it was not the intent of the 
original formulators of the Rules of the 
Senate that a ruling on germaneness 
should obviate a point of order with re- 
gard to general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We all agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is also informed that if the subject of 
germaneness is determined, and an 
amendment is held to be germane, then 
it is impossible to pass on the ques- 
tion of whether or not it is general legis- 
lation. The Chair feels that is wrong, 
that the Senate should have opportunity 
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to pass on the point whether a proposal 
is to add legislation to an appropriation 
bill. In view of the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Washington in the first place 
made the latter point, the Chair took the 
position he has taken, because the point 
of germaneness was made secondly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Chair has not 
ruled that if a point of order is made 
against language on the ground that it 
is not germane or not relevant he does 
not have to submit that to the Senate. 
The Chair does have to submit it to the 
Senate. The Chair’s ruling is that a 
point of order having been previously 
made on the question of the amendment 
being general legislation, which is a dif- 
ferent matter, that cannot be superseded 
by a subsequent point of order as to ger- 
maneness, the effect of which would be to 
deny any Senator the right to make the 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has stated more accurately than did the 
Chair the intent of the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry. As a matter of fact, 
the Chair has ruled that he is not re- 
quired by rule XVI to submit the particu- 
lar point of order made by the Senator 
from Maryland. Leaving out any gen- 
eralizations about it, what the Chair has 
ruled is that he does not have to submit 
under rule XVI the particular point of 
order made by the Senator from Mary- 
land. Is not that what the Chair ruled? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to change his ruling to the posi- 
tion as stated by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A further 
parliamentary inquiry. Is it not a fact 
that the Chair has actually ruled that 
he will not submit the question of the 
point of order raised by the Senator from 
Maryland, and from that ruling the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has taken an ap- 
peal? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Chair’s ruling meant simply that the 
point of order made by the Senator from 
Maryland was not in order to be made 
at the time it was made because another 
porog was pending. That is the effect 
of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Kentucky may rationalize and at- 
tempt to justify this remarkable decision 
of the Chair as much as he pleases, but 
the fact is that what the Chair has ruled 
is that he is not required by rule XVI to 
submit the point of order on germane- 
ness raised by the Senator from Mary- 
land. No matter how much the Senator 
from Kentucky may wish to rationalize 
that ruling the fact is that that is the 
effect of the language. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have to ra- 
tionalize the ruling; it rationalizes it- 
self. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, unless my 
ears deceive me, after I had made the 
point the Chair ruled on it, and held that 
it was well taken. As I recall—and I 
assert this on the theory that my ears did 
not deceive me—thereupon the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ap- 
pealed from the ruling of the Chair. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Chair with- 
held his ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee had been asking to be 
recognized, and he asked the Chair to 
withhold his ruling until he was recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BONE. I have no objection to the 
matter being submitted to the Senate, 
but just for the purpose of the RECORD, 
and perhaps in aid of the new Senators 
who have come into the Senate in the last 
2 years, and have not been through one 
of these rather heated debates, let us 
examine this picture for a moment, and 
see what will happen if the question of 
-relevancy is raised, whether I may not 
avail myself of a rule of the Senate by 
raising the point that the amendment is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. That 
presents a rather peculiar picture, to say 
the least. Certainly, the right of any 
Senator to present the question of 
relevancy is no more sacred than the 
right under rule XVI to have presented, 
as I asked in the first instance, the ques- 
tion whether or not the amendment is 
3 legislation on an appropriation 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BONE, Mr. President, I have not 
yielded, and in view of the character of 
this debate, and the fact that it has 
touched a matter which has caused no 
end of discussion throughout the years, I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question. We should all be willing to 
have a yea-and-nay vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
Did the senior Senator from Tennessee, 
on behalf of the committee, withdraw all 
the amendments pertaining to T. V. A. 
which were in the bill day before yester- 
day when the Senate adjourned, on the 
submission of the new amendments this 
morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
did not withdraw all the amendments. 

Mr. STEWART. In the committee 
print of the bill we still have amend- 
ments in addition to the ones which lie 
on the desks of Senators this morning. 
I had understood that all the amend- 
ments in the committee print of the bill 
as it lay on our desks day before yester- 
day were withdrawn. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were 
first withdrawn. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not understand 
how many amendments were withdrawn. 
I have been informed that there was only 
one T. V. A. amendment pending, that 
is, the one relating to covering into the 
Treasury the funds or receipts of the 
T. V. A. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all 
that is left now. 

Mr. STEWART. If that is all that is 
left, what became of the others? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and yesterday the committee au- 
thorized the acting chairman, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKer- 
LAR], to modify the committee amend- 
ment, The modification is in the form in 
which it now appears in the print, and 
the new print was made solely for the 
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purpose of apprising Senators as to what 
is now the issue. 

Mr. STEWART. Then the amend- 
ments which appear in the bill as re- 
ported have been or will be withdrawn, 
and the new committee print will be 
substituted for all the original amend- 
ments. Is that correct? 

Mr.RUSSELL. The committee amend- 
ment as modified by the committee reads 
in accordance with the print which has 
been prepared for the convenience of 
Senators. All other portions of the 
amendments were withdrawn, and the 
Senator from Tennessee was instructed 
to offer a modified amendment from the 
committee. 

Mr. STEWART. Before the matter is 
voted upon, would it not be necessary to 
clarify the situation with respect to the 
pending amendment, the T. V. A. amend- 
ment? I had understood the Chair to 
say the amendments were not with- 
drawn. I am now told by one or two 
Senators around me that the amend- 
ments in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee were withdrawn this morning, 
and this new suggestion was offered by 
the committee as a substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect, but the new print does include some 
of the amendments which were formerly 
in the bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the 
Chair understands they were all with- 
drawn, and this new print substituted. 

Mr. STEWART. So the only T. V. A. 
amendments which are pending at all are 
the amendments which are in the com- 
mittee print which was laid upon the 
desks of Senators this morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, let me 
make a further inquiry. The print which 
lies upon the desks of Senators is called 
a committee print, with the T. V. A. 
amendment, which was reported by my 
colleague, the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, My par- 
liamentary inquiry is, How can this 
amendment be reported as a committee 
print when the record of the Senate 
shows that the bill was not recommitted 
to the committee, but that it has been 
pending in the Senate all the time, and 
when the Senate recessed day before 
yesterday it was the pending business 
for today? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. The committee print 
is not a report of the committee at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr, OVERTON. It is simply on the 
desks of Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, so the Senate can 
understand what was done. 

Mr. STEWART. It is not actually a 
committee report then? 

Mr. OVERTON. What the committee 
did was to modify its own amendment; 
that is all. 

Mr. STEWART. The committee mod- 
ified its own amendment. So this is not, 
then, actually a committee report? 

Mr. OVERTON. It is not a committee 
The acting chairman of the 
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committee, acting under the authority of 
the whole committee, has modified the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Then, I submit to the 
Chair that the motion of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone] is entirely 
out of order under paragraph 2 of rule 
XVI, because that paragraph refers to 
reports of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. What we are discussing is not a 
report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is something which has been 
brought up from the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would not 
make it impossible to make a point 
against general legislation under para- 
graph 4. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to know 
whether we are proceeding under para- 
graph 4 or paragraph 2 of rule XVI. 
Under paragraph 2 the whole bill should 
be recommitted to the committee if the 
Chair were to be sustained in his ruling. 
Is not what we have before us something 
which was offered on the floor of the 
Senate by an individual Senator, and not 
by way of a committee report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone] made the 
point in the first instance under para- 
graph 2. 

Mr. STEWART. Under paragraph 2, 
as I understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And the 
point of the Senator from Tennessee is 
that he appropriately should have made 
the objection under paragraph 4. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STEWART. There are very de- 
cided differences between matters cov- 
ered by the two paragraphs. The REC- 
orD will show what the Senator from 
Washington stated, but I understood him 
to say that he made his point under 
paragraph 2, and the question was 
whether the bill would automatically go 
back to the committee, 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the- - 


Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. Iyield. 

Mr. BONE. I am not at all concerned 
with any principle wrapped up in this 
debate except that this proposition con- 
tains legislation which it is sought to 
tack onto an appropriation bill. I find 
language of prohibition in both para- 
graphs. = 

Mr. STEWART. But, if the Senator 
from Washington please, under para- 
graph 2 the whole bill would have to go 
back to the committee, 

Mr. BONE. I am not concerned ex- 
cept with fitting the shoe to the right 
foot. I am objecting to legislation be- 
ing tacked onto an appropriation bill. 
The Senate certainly can iron that ques- 
tion out without great difficulty. 

Mr. STEWART. If objection is made 
under paragraph 2, objection lies to the 
whole bill. 

Mr. BONE. Iam objecting to the pro- 
posal brought in by the committee. I 
assumed the committee brought it in. 
It is marked “committee print.” 

Mr. STEWART. That is my under- 
standing, and I did not see how the com« 
mittee could do that. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BONE. No ruling has as yet been 
made. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Iowa desires to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. He is desirous of knowing what 
is the question before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
overruling the point of order of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] that 
the question of germaneness of the 
amendment should be submitted to the 
Senate stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington raised a point 
of order which the Chair sustained, as I 
understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the 
Chair made no decision on that point of 
order. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Chair has not 
ruled on the point of order made by the 
Senator from Washington? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; 
Chair has not ruled on that point. 

Mr. GILLETTE. While that ques- 
tion was pending the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Types! made a point 
of order bringing up the question of 
relevancy. Has the Chair ruled on that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the 
Chair has ruled on that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Chair has 
ruled on that, and there has been an ap- 
peal taken, I will say to the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr, GILLETTE. If the question of 
relevancy is raised, it has, under the rule, 
to be submitted without debate; yet we 
have been debating here for an hour. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to 
make a point of order to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
ruled on that point on the basis, as stated 
repeatedly, that it was not the intent of 
the formulators of the rule to have the 
point of germaneness obviate bringing 
up the question of whether an amend- 
ment proposes general legislation to an 
appropriation measure, especially in the 
case where the point relating to general 
legislation on an appropriation measure 
was brought up first. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Chair refused to 
entertain the point of order raised by 
the Senator from Maryland? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
overruled the point of order made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Chair overruled 
the point of order made by the Senator 
from Maryland? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Les; the 
Chair overruled the point of order made 
by the Senator from Maryland, and then 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Me- 
Kettar} appealed from the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
want to delay the vote, but I think one of 
the wisest observations made in this dis- 
cussion was that made by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton], when he called 
attention to paragraph 2 of rule XVI, 
and stated that if the point of order were 
made against an amendment, and that 
point of order were sustained, it would 
not automatically, under paragraph 2 of 
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rule XVI, result in sending the bill back 
to the Appropriations Committee, be- 
cause, as the Senator from Ohio called 
attention to, under paragraph 2 of rule 
XVI it is provided: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall not 
report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general legis- 
lation, and if an appropriation bill is re- 
ported to the Senate containing amendments 
proposing new or general legislation, a point 
of order may be made against the bill— 


Mr, President, note that, “against the 
bill“ 
and if the point is sustained, the bill shall 
be recommitted to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


In other words, if an amendment is 
brought to the Senate by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations a point of 
order can be made against the whole bill. 
If the point of order is made against the 
whole bill and the point is sustained, 
then the whole bill goes back to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. But under 
paragraph 4 a point of order can he made 
against the amendment, not against the 
bill, simply against the amendment, just 
as in the House of Representatives, if 
an amendment is offered and a part of 
it is out of order, a point of order can 
be made against the whole amendment, 
and if the point of order is sustained 
the whole amendment goes out; or a 
point of order can be made against only 
that part of the amendment which is out 
of order. In that case, if the point of 
order is sustained, only that part of the 
amendment which is out of order goes 
out. 

All this discussion about paragraph 2 
applying only to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is true where the point of 
order is made against the whole bill, but 
where the point of order is made only to 
an amendment, it applies to an amend- 
ment whether it comes from the.Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or comes from 
an individual Senator on the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. HILL. That is the way the rule 
reads. It reads exactly as the Senator 
from Ohio stated it. So I do not think 
the Senate ought to have the idea, and I 
do not think it is the intent of the rule, 
that if an amendment is held to be out 
of order the whole bill must go back to 
the committee. If the point of order is 
made against the bill, and that point of 
order is sustained, then the bill, under 
paragraph 2 of the rule, would go back 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HILL, Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If I correctly 
understood the Chair a moment ago, he 
said he entertained the question of 
germaneness raised by the Senator from 
Maryland. If the Chair did so, was he 
not bound under paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI to submit the matter to the Senate? 
The Chair has just said that he over- 
ruled that point, and that an appeal was 
taken from his ruling. Under the rules 
of the Senate is the Chair not bound to 
submit that question to the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but I think the 
Chair is absolutely right in holding that 
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the first question to be determined is 
whether or not the matter in question 
is legislation. Then if it is found that 
the matter in question is in order, the 
question rises as to whether it is ger- 
mane. When the question of germane- 
ness is raised, under the rule that is a 
question not for the Chair to decide but 
for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
my friend hear me for just a moment? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Chair en- 
tertains the motion of the Senator from 
Maryland, under the rule he must sub- 
mit the question to the Senate. The 
Chair has entertained it, and then he 
has not entertained it, because he did 
not submit it to the Senate as the rule 
requires. The Chair is apparently act- 
ing with respect to the attack made by 
my friend the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Bone], which is not addressed to 
the bill but to a committee amendment. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. So you are getting 
the advantage of it in both ways, with- 
out giving the Senate the right to pass on 
it in either case. 

Mr. HILL. No. If a point of order 
is made against the amendment on the 
ground that it is general legislation, 
without regard to how the Chair might 
rule on that point of order, any Senator 
would have a right to appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair, and that would give 
the Senate the right to pass on the point 
of order. The Senate cannot be denied 
its right to pass on any point of order if 
a Senator wishes to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. On any decision 
the Senate has a right to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What is the Sen- 
ator’s understanding of the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HILL. The point of order raised 
by the Senator from Washington was 
that the amendment was legislation on 
an appropriation bill and, therefore, un- 
der the rule was not in order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What was the pro- 
cedure in connection with the point of 
order? First the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone] made the point of or- 
der that the amendment was general 
legislation on an appropriation bill, in 
violation of paragraph 2 of rule XVI. 
Before the Chair ruled on that point of 
order, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
McKeLLAR] made the point of order that, 
under paragraph 4 of rule XVI, the 
amendmentwasgermane. Subsequently, 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
Incs] made the point of order that the 
amendment was germane, and stated 
that it was the duty of the Chair to sub- 
mit the question to the Senate, to be de- 
cided without debate. The Chair then 
overruled the point of order raised by 
the Senator from Maryland, and from 
that ruling the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MCcKELLAR] appealed. Then the 
Chair went a little further, and said he 
entertained a point of order under para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI. But the Chair did 
not submit the question on the point of 
order to the Senate. The Chair over- 
ruled it. 

Mr. HILL. The Chair did not submit 
it to the Senate because it had not 
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reached that stage. As I understand the 
matter, the first question is whether the 
amendment is legislation. If the deci- 
sion is that the amendment is in order, 
as legislation, the next question is 
whether it is germane. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I understood 
the most recent statement by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, it seems clear to me 
that the ruling is erroneous, because ob- 
viously the Chair has no right, under the 
specific injunction of the rule, to over- 
rule a point of order with regard to 
germaneness. The rule is specific and 
mandatory and requires the Chair to 
submit that question to the Senate. I 
would not question the right of the 
Chair—I do not wish to take much of 
the time of the Senator from Ala- 
bama—— 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to have the Sen- 
ator proceed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would not 
question the right of the Chair to de- 
termine whether he would entertain a 
point of order when another is pending. 
That raises an entirely different issue. 

But if, as the Chair most recently 
stated, the Chair had overruled the point 
of order of germaneness, as made by the 
Senator from Maryland, and if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee had appealed from 
that decision, if question then should 
arise as to whether the decision of the 
Chair should stand as the decision of the 
Senate, it seems to me the rule is clear 
that the Chair has no power to overrule 
a point of order on germaneness or 
relevancy. 

I understood, in all the confusion and 
discussion, that the position of the 
Chair, as stated, other than in the 
Chair’s ruling, was that the Chair felt 
that the point of order made by the Sen- 
ator from Washington could not be or 
should not be displaced by a subsequent 
point of order concerning germaneness. 
That question is entirely different from 
the one most recently stated by the 
Chair, namely, that the Chair had over- 
ruled the point of order relative to ger- 
maneness made by the Senator from 
Maryland, and that the appeal would 
come on that basis, because it seems to 
me the rule is clear that the Chair has 
no right to rule on the question of ger- 
maneness or relevancy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that the question 
presented by the appeal is the very sim- 
ple one of whether the Chair, even the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
constitutional Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, has a right to disregard the 
rules of the Senate. The question pre- 
sented, as I understand it, by the appeal 
is the question whether the Chair is 
required by the rules of the Senate to 
submit the question of germaneness to 
a vote of the Senate. The latest decision 
of the Chair is, not that the Chair was 
not required to submit it at this time 
because of the pendency of a point of 
order made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington, but that the Chair had enter- 
tained the point of order of the Senator 
from Maryland, and had overruled it. 
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Mr. President, I insist that under the 
plain language of paragraph 4 of rule 
XVI, the Chair is prohibited from under- 
taking to pass on the question of ger- 
maneness, either to overrule or to sustain 
the point of order on the question of 
germaneness. I insist, Mr. President, 
that the question on appeal should be 
the question whether the Chair is re- 
quired to submit a point of order on the 
question of germaneness, under rule XVI, 
and that if the Chair is overruled on that 
contention, the question of germaneness 
then should be submitted to the Senate. 
Because there are some Senators, prob- 
ably many Senators, who certainly do not 
desire to sustain such an arbitrary de- 
cision on the part of the Chair, namely, 
a decision by which the Chair assumed 
to overrule a point of order on the ques- 
tion of germaneness, who might, on the 
vote on the question on the merits of 
the matter of germaneness, consider that 
the amendment was not germane, and 
that therefore the point of order of the 
Senator from Maryland was well taken. 

But it seems to me that the Senate 
is entitled to vote first on the question 
whether the Chair is required to submit 
the question to the Senate; and that if 
the Chair is overruled on that question, 
the next question is that of germaneness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
sufficient Senators will be present when 
a vote is taken on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Eastland Reed 
Andrews George Revercomb 
Austin Gerry Robertson 
Bailey Gillette Russell 
Ball Hawkes Shipstead 

` Bankhead Smith 
Barkley Hill Stewart 
Bone Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Tunnell 
Bridges La Follette Tydings 

Langer Vandenberg 
Burton McCarran ‘Wagner 
Bushfield McClellan ‘Walsh, Mass. 
McFarland Weeks 

Byrd McKellar Wheeler 
Capper Maloney Wherry 
Chandler Maybank White 
Clark, Wiley 
Connally Millikin Willis 
Danaher O'Mahoney Wilson 
Davis Overton 
Downey Radcliffe 


Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
iMr. Tosrey] is absent on public matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

The Chair wishes to state, because 
some Senators who were not previously 
in the Chamber may now have en- 
tered 
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Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state the effect of a yea-and-nay 
vote on the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Because this 
is a matter which may have some im- 
portance for the future of the Senate, 
and because the question may arise on 
many occasions in the future, the Chair 
feels that the Senate should have the 
full background of the point at issue. 

There have been several precedents 
with regard to the matter. The Chair 
has been disturbed as to the precedents. 
The one which the Chair read earlier had 
te do with an amendment relating to 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
The Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Norris, 
said: 

Mr. President, no question of germaneness 
has been raised. The point is that the 
amendment is general legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 


The Presiding Officer then proceeded, 
at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and stated that 
the proviso was germane, and the point 
was never passed upon as to whether or 
not.the amendment was general legis- 
lation. 

The Chair felt that that was incor- 
rect. He felt that that was not the in- 
tent of those who originally wrote rule 
XVI in its entirety. 

The point was then made by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typines] that 
the section was not germane. The Chair 
ruled on that point. The Chair did not 
intend to rule that the Senate did not 
have a right to pass on the germaneness 
in general, but intended to rule that the 
Senate did not have the right to pass 
upon the question of germaneness at 
that time, because of the fact that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bons] 
had already raised the issue that the 
amendment was general legislation in a 
general appropriation bill. The Chair 
definitely felt that the Senate should 
not be estopped from a decision on that 
point, because of the question of ger- 
maneness having subsequently been 
raised. 

The Chair should have ruled— though 
in the haste of the moment he did not 
so rule that the objection made by the 
Senator from Maryland at that time was 
out of order. That was the intention of 
the Chair. At that time the objection 
was out of order. In view of the fact 
that the yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the question previously stated, the 
Chair does not know whether the Sen- 
ate would entertain a change in the rul- 
ing to that effect—that at that time the 
motion was out of order, It will be 
shown by the statements surrounding 
the issue that that definitely was the 
intention of the Chair. However, the 
statement, as boiled down by the Parlia- 
mentarian, did not have that in it. It 
should have been in it. 

The Chair will now state the intent of 
the ruling of the Chair: 

It is the ruling of the Chair that the 
point of order of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr, Typrncs] that the question of 
germaneness of the amendment should 
be submitted to the Senate was out of 
order at that time. 
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The question is, Shall the ruling of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. Arxen voted in the af- 
firmative when his name was called. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk has 
already started the calling of the roll. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, is a vote 
“yea” a vote to sustain the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote “yea” 
is a vote to sustain the Chair, 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called), I have a general pair with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stood that once before the calling of the 
roll was interrupted, or almost inter- 
rupted. I think we should adhere to the 
rule, and not permit interruptions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to say that I desire information 
to advise me how to vote on this question, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will give the 
Senator advice. Vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Maine to withdraw 
his objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Maine accede to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WHITE. I thought the matter 
was disposed of, 

Mr. STEWART. I merely wish to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry for my 
own information, for the purpose of aid- 
ing me in casting my vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
call for the regular order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The regular 
order is demanded. The clerk will re- 
sume the calling of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the negative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Tuomas]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senato- from Illinois [Mr. Brooks], who 
if present would vote “nay,” and allow 
my vote to stand, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wars] is absent attending a funeral. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harcu], the Senator from West Virginia 

(Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr, Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
ahsent on official business for the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] is absent on official business for 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Birzol, the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUF- 
Fey], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa IMr. Tuomas] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DaniEv], 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
REYNOLDS], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. ScruGHAM] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is detained in one of the Government 
departments on matters pertaining to 
the State of Utah. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] is necessafily ab- 
sent. If present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Gurney], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent on public matters. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] is absent on work of the Tru- 
man committee. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—17 
Aiken Burton Langer 
Austin Butler Mead 
Ball Danaher O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Downey ell 
Barkley Gillette Wagner 
Bone 

NAYS—46 
Andrews Holman Shipstead 
Bailey Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Brewster La Follette Stewart 
Bridges Mi ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Buck McClellan dings 
Bushfield McFarland Vandenberg 
Byrd McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
Capper Maloney Weeks 
Chandler Maybank Wheeler 
Clark, Mo, Millikin Wherry 
Connally Overton White 
Davis Radcliffe Wiley 
Eastland Willis 
George Revercomb Wilson 
Gerry Robertson 
Hawkes Russell 

NOT VOTING—33 

Bilbo Gurney O'Dantel 
Brooks Hatch Pepper 
Caraway Hayden Reynolds 
Chavez Jackson g 
Clark, Idaho Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Cordon Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ferguson Moore Tobey 
Glass Murdock Truman 
Green Murray Wallgren 
Guffey Nye Walsh, N. J. 


So the Senate refused to sustain the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
submits to the Senate the question, Is 
the amendment germane? (Putting the 
question:) The ayes have it, and the 
amendment is ruled to be germane, 
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The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment, 
which as the Senate knows, requires the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to turn all 
its receipts quarterly into the Treasury, 
and then an appropriation has to be 
made to provide money for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Mr. President, the language in the bill 
as it passed the House, as well as the 
language which has appeared in appro- 
priation bills for the past 9 years making 
appropriations for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, sets up a special T. V. A. fund 
in the Treasury Department. Under 
that language, for the past 9 years all re- 
ceipts of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity have been paid into the special fund 
in the Treasury. Not one dollar has been 
drawn out of that fund by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority except as the money has 
been appropriated out of that fund by the 
Congress of the United States for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Under language carried in the bill to- 
day, as well as the language carried in 
the bills during the last 9 years, Congress 
has specifically appropriated the re- 
ceipts turned by the Authority into the 
Tennessee Valley Authority fund for the 
fiscal year, so that having turned all its 
receipts into the Treasury, it had a right 
to draw on and pay out those funds. 
However, I wish to emphasize that not 
one dollar can be drawn out except when 
it has been expressly appropriated by the 
Congress. 

What Congress has done in the past 
has been to provide that the receipts for 
a particular fiscal year could be drawn 
out of that fund. That is the way the 
language carried in the bill as it passed 
the House reads. It gives to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority the right to 
make use of the receipts which it takes 
in during a given fiscal year. In fact, 
in the bill providing funds for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for the last fiscal 
year, and for the coming fiscal year, as 
carried in the House language, no new 
funds have been provided for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. What the Con- 
gress did was to make these funds avail- 
able to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and also make available to the Authority 
any unexpended balance which might be 
left in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund at the end of the fiscal year, June 
30. 

Under such procedure the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for the past 9 years has 
gone before the Bureau of the Budget 
and submitted its estimates, just as all 
other departments of the Government go 
before the Bureau of the Budget and 
submit their estimates. 

I have before me the estimates of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for the com- 
ing fiscal year, ending June 30, 1945. An 
examination of the estimates shows that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has sub- 
mitted its estimates in the same detailed 
manner as was done by other agencies 
and departments of the Government. 

Under the law the Tennessee Valley 
Authority each year makes its annual re- 
port. I have before me the last annual 
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report, for 1943. The report contains 
some 323 pages, and an examination of 
it shows how detailed it is. The report 
goes into detail concerning all the opera- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and gives all details concerning the ex- 
penditure of its funds. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has to 
go before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations in exactly the same way as 
all other Government agencies which ex- 
pend Government funds go before that 
committee, The T. V. A. submits to that 
committee in detail its estimates, and its 
break-down of the money which it needs 
and expects to expend. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority is subjected to exam- 
ination and investigation by the House 
Appropriations Committee, just as all 
other agencies of the Government are 
subjected to similar examination and 
investigation. 

When the appropriation bill comes to 
the Senate, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity goes before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. There, before that com- 
mittee, it is subjected to the same exam- 
ination and to the same investigation, 
so far as its funds are concerned, and so 
far as its receipts and expenditures are 
concerned, to which every other agency 
of the Government is subjected. 

In other words, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by Budget estimates, by its an- 
nual report, by its appearance before 
both the House committee and the Sen- 
ate committee makes the same statement 
to the Congress with reference to its ex- 
penditures that every other agency of the 
Government has to make. 

Mr. President, the money comes out of 
the Treasury only through appropria- 
tions by the Congress. What, then, is the 
issue in dispute here? The question is 
whether the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should put its funds into the Treasury 
and have the Congress appropriate those 
funds as they are received, so that the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority may use 
them when they come in, or whether the 
Tennessee Valley Authority shall have 
all its funds deposited in the Treasury, 
to remain there and then come to the 
Congress and have the Congress appro- 
priate money out of the Treasury for 
the expenses and the needs of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. By being al- 
lowed, as the Authority has been allow- 
ed to do for the past 10 years, to use 
these funds through the appropriation 
by the Congress the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has more flexibility, has 
greater leeway to meet emergencies and 
meet unexpected situations which may 
arise during a fiscal year than if specific 
and definite appropriations were made 
by the Congress months ahead of the 
time when the emergencies or the unex- 
pected needs might arise. 

During the period from September 
1939 to December 1941, that very critical 
period in the life of our country, when it 
became so imperative for us to build up 
our defenses, to increase our war produc- 
tion and when it became so necessary to 
Gevelop as much electric power as pos- 
sible, the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
able to produce 2,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power in excess of its contract 
commitments. It was able to produce 
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that much needed additional power be- 
cause of efficient management, but more 
particularly because it was not tied down 
too tightly to specific amounts that had 
been appropriated months before the need 
for the additional power arose, and be- 
cause it was allowed to use its receipts, 
which provided the Authority with suffi- 
cient money to enable it to go ahead and 
produce the additional power to meet 
this urgent need. 

Mr. President, on January 13 last Mr. 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, wrote a letter to the 
Hon. Harold D. Smith, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as follows: 


As you know, the War Production Board has 
recently found it necessary to stop work on 
certain electric-generating projects of the De- 

nt of the Interior, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the War Department. 


That work was stopped on account of 
the need for critical materials on more 
urgent projects. 

All of these projects— 


Mr. Nelson continues: 


All of these projects had been authorized by 
the Congress and appropriations had been 
made for them. 

Major new electric projects are among the 
chief competitors with our most urgent and 
important war program, such as rubber, avia- 
tion, gasoline, heavy bombers, warships, mer- 
chant ships, ammunition, and lend-lease. Be- 
cause of the exceedingly tight situation as 
to critical materials, manufacturing facilities, 
and manpower for such programs, it has been 
necessary for us to operate and plan on the 
basis of close margins in the electric field. 

In consequence, if changing conditions at 
any time during the next 6 months should 
dictate expansion of our existing power pro- 
gram, it would be necessary to reinstate some 
of the halted Federal projects on very short 
notice. In that event, any delay in resuming 
work might prevent completion of the proj- 
ect in time to meet power requirements in 
the area affected. We have planned our power 
program with a high degree of flexibility so 
that we shall be able to meet all contingen- 
cies, provided only that the operating Gov- 
vernment agencies which we count upon to 
provide expansion will themselves be in a 
position to act with promptness. 

In order that we may be prepared for 
quick action, as circumstances may require, 
I should like to enlist the cooperation of 
the Bureau of the Budget in measures to 
make funds available to the Government 
power agencies so that the moment the War 
Production Board decides that any particu- 
lar project must be reinstated the money 
for that purpose will be immediately avail- 
able. Until just before the decision to re- 
instate any project it is impossible to specify 
the projects or the total capacity which it 
might be necessary to have. However, on 
the basis of present outlook, there is a pos- 
sibility that at some time prior to the end 
of this fiscal year we should want to rein- 
state as much as several hundred thousand 
kilowatts of capacity for the Department of 
the Interior, several hundred thousand for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and a sub- 
stantial although lesser amount for the War 
Department, all to be selected from among 
the projects recently halted. iy 

I shall greatly appreciate your advice as 
to what steps are ni to be prepared, 
from the budgetary standpoint, for such a 
program. We shall, of course, be glad to 
go over this matter with you in detail, and, 
if desirable, I shall be glad to present to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress the 
urgent necessity for the measures I am 
recommending. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp M. NELSON. 


In other words, Mr. Donald Nelson, who 
is responsible for the war production of 
this country, who is responsible for get- 
ting the guns, the ships, the planes, and 
the equipment to our boys in all the many 
different theaters of the battle line, told 
Mr. Smith, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, that additional power might 
be needed from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and advised Mr. Smith to make 
sure that there was sufficient flexibility 
so far as the funds of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority were concerned so that 
they could when and if needed step up 
their power production. 

In that connection let me read a tele- 
gram which I received only this morning 
from Decatur, Ala., which is in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority area, The tele- 
gram, which is addressed to me, reads: 


Let me give you an illustration of the 
danger to war industry in the six States 
served by T. V. A. if the Congress must pass 
on all expenditures. At the present time 
Goodyear Decatur Mills has called for 7,000 
horsepower needed to produce rayon tire 
fabric, No. 1 on the critical material list 
of the armed forces. This means T. V. A. 
must spend $40,000 immediately to make 
that power available within a month or two, 
Further, war plants at Decatur have in- 
creased power requirements so rapidly and 
so heavily that our central substation trans- 
formers must be changed to larger ones be- 
fore hot weather. If they are not changed 
the present transformers will burn up this 
summer and cause interruption to power for 
the entire city for at least 2 days at the 
minimum. These transformers may not be 
on hand and will have to be purchased, 
They will cost approximately $50,000. All 
these things cannot always be foreseen. 

Multiply this illustration in hundreds of 
communities and cities in the six States 
depending upon T. V. A. for power and you 
will understand readily why T. V. A. must 
have flexibility in handling of funds. 


The telegram is signed by Mr. Barrett 
C. Shelton, representing the people of the 
13 north Alabama counties in the T. V. A. 
area. 

Mr. President, those are merely small 
illustrations of the fact that months in 
advance neither Congress nor anyone 
else can determine exactly what the 
need will be for expenditures in the op- 
eration of a great power system such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. : 

If the Tennessee Valley Authority is to 
be operated on an efficient, businesslike 
basis, and if it is to be allowed to meet 
the changing and compelling needs of 
war, it must have flexibility with refer- 
ence to the expenditure of its funds, it 
must be able to make expenditures the 
need for which no person could foresee 
months in advance. There could be no 
better illustration than that provided by 
the telegram of what the situation will be 
if the Congress undertakes ahead of time 
to say in detail just what these expendi- 
tures shall be. 

The very history of the bill now before 
the Senate shows how impossible it is 
even for the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations to know about the details of 
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the management and operation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The dis- 
tinguished acting chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
first offered a number of amendments to 
the bill in the subcommittee. Under 
those amendments, the fertilizer program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority would 
have been absolutely destroyed, the power 
program of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority would have been seriously im- 
paired, The Tennessee Valley Authority 
in its operations would have been literally 
gutted, 

Then the Senator from Tennessee, 
realizing that many of those amendments 
were not practical, that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority could not operate effi- 
ciently, on a businesslike basis, with such 
amendments in the law, himself agreed 
to the withdrawal of some of them. 

The bill as reported to the Senate con- 
tained other amendments, limitations on 
expenditures, fixed expenditures, where 
the expenditures would have to be made 
months ahead of time. After the bill was 
reported with those amendments, the 
acting chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Tennessee, who was the 
author of the amendments, on his own 
motion took the amendments back to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and asked 
for authority to withdraw some 16 of 
them, showing that he realized how im- 
practical were the amendments, how 
harmful they would be to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and that the Congress 
of the United States could not under any 
circumstances be justified in adopting 
them. 

Even now, Mr. President, as we find 
the bill before us, it does not make suffi- 
cient appropriations to carry on even the 
work and the projects which the com- 
mittee itself has approved. If the bill 
shall pass appropriating what it now 
provides, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
will lack some $30,000,000 necessary to 
meet obligations and commitments now 
outstanding against the Authority, and to 
carry out the program as approved by 
the committee for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ran- 
cLirre in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr.BONE. Mr. President, I should like 
very much to secure from the Vice Presi- 
dent, as Presiding Officer, a decision on 
the status of my point of order, which 
did not go to the question of relevancy 
but to the question of the amendment 
being legislation on an appropriation bill. 
It is conceivable, I suspect, even as a 
question of pure law, that a proposal in 
a bill might be relevant, and still con- 
stitute legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

I do not seek to prolong the discus- 
sion; I should merely like to have a de- 
cision of the Chair on that matter, and 
then I can let it rest. I should like to 
know the status of the point I sub- 
mitted. It is smothered up now and for- 
gotten, and no one knows anything about 
it. I confess I do not know its status, 
and I think that in order to bring to 
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repose the issues which were threshed 
out today, the question should be decided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair was not in 
the chair when the point was made by 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BONE. I raise the question now, 
while the Vice President is in the Cham- 
ber, and I think we can bring this mat- 
ter to repose here promptly, if the Vice 
President will take the chair and de- 
cide that my point no longer exists. I 
raised the point of order that the amend- 
ment was legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and that matter has not yet been dis- 
posed of. I should like to know whether 
it is still pending, because I intend to 
present it again, if it is within the rules 
for me to do so. 

The question was raised in the discus- 
sion here this morning that, by the proc- 
ess we employed here today, the Senate 
would not be permitted to pass on the 
point of order I raised. That does not 
outrage my feelings; Iam merely curious 
to know the status of a suggestion of that 
kind from a Member of the Senate, if it 
is raised against an amendment in an 
appropriation bill, that it is general leg- 
islation. I want the point decided. 

I suggest the matter to the Chair, and 
ask the Vice President, as Presiding Of- 
ficer, to decide the status of my point of 
order against the pending amendment. 

I am sorry if I have interrupted the 
Senator from Alabama. I hope he will 
forgive me, but I was fearful that I 
would not be able to reach this matter 
while the Vice President was present if 
I did not do so at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
observes that, under the precedents, 
whenever the Senate has ruled that a 
particular amendment is germane, the 
Senate thereupon has concluded, either 
directly or indirectly, that the question of 
whether or not it is general legislation in 
an appropriation bill does not arise. 

The Chair is not aware of the basis on 
which that conclusion was arrived at, 
but that does happen to be the prece- 
dent, and in view of the tendency of the 
Senate always to rule on the merits of 
the instant case rather than on the 
merits of the Senate rules, the Chair, in 
view of the recent happenings, does not 
care to open the matter again and have 
the Senate operate upon him again in 
the same way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the com- 
mittee amendment shall be adopted and 
the T. V. A. denied the use of its receipts, 
and if it has to depend upon the sum of 
$79,134,882, carried in the bill, then the 
T. V. A. will find itself in the position of 
having obligations outstanding as of June 
30, 1944, estimated to total approximately 
$30,000,000, and with no funds with 
which to meet those obligations, The 
T. V. A. will begin the fiscal year with 
$30,000,000 of obligations without a dollar 
with which to meet them. It will find 
itself without a reserve fund of some 
$8,500,000 to be used to complete con- 
struction of the Watauga and the Hol- 
ston Dams and for the construction of 
the phosphorus plant at Mobile, Ala., 
if the War Production Board shall say 
that its construction should go forward 
for war purposes, 
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It will also find itself without any 
funds, so far as possible expansion of 
power facilities for war purposes requir- 
ing additional expenditures beyond esti- 
mates for operations of steam plants, 
and purchase of energy from neighbor- 
ing systems. Under the language now in 
the bill, without the committee amend- 
ments, we know that such expenditures 
would be met by increased revenues. If 
we are to meet the obligations which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will owe on 
the Ist of July, obligations to private citi- 
zens, to taxpayers of the United States, 
we will be $30,000,000 short of the funds 
necessary to carry out the program of 
operations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

What I am wondering is what the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations has in 
mind? Does the committee mean that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority shall not 
meet its obligations, that it shall not pay 
its debts? Does it mean that it shall not 
construct the necessary transmission 
lines, so that the new power which will 
come into being at the great Fontana 
Dam and at the great Kentucky Dam may 
not flow into the Tennessee Valley power 
system? Does it mean that the other 
construction now going on which will de- 
velop more power for war production, and 
produce increased returns to the T. V. A., 
and to the Treasury, shall be stopped? 
Does it mean that the fertilizer program 
shall be discontinued so that there may be 
a saving in that respect of some $4,000,000 
to be paid on these commitments? I am 
wondering just what the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has in mind in 
not making provision for at least these 
obligations involving some $30,000,000. 
If those obligations are not met, if the 
money is not provided to meet them, if 
would make it impossible to pay vendors 
and constructors for materials and sup- 
plies such as cement, coal, coke, lumber, 
steel transmission towers, services ren- 
dered under war relocation contracts, or 
bridge construction contracts, or to meet 
unpaid bills for freight, express and pas- 
senger fares. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, contrac- 
tors would presumably be asked to forego 
refundable deposits in the nature of per- 
formance bonds which they have placed 
with the T. V. A. These unpaid obliga- 
tions will amount to some $10,000,000 
alone on June 30, 1944. The contractors 
who have put up money as performance 
bonds, when they have carried out their 
contracts, are entitled to have their 
money returned to them; and yet under 
the appropriations provided by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, no money will 
be available to refund this money, that 
is, unless certain operations which the 
committee has approved for the next 
fiscal year are not to be carried out. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS.. The Senator is per- 
fectly justified in showing his concern 
for the proper functioning and, I may 
say, the proper development and proper 
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financing of all the T. V. A. activities, and 
it is to that phase of the matter I under- 
stand he is directing his remarks? 

Mr. HILL. Iam. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe the Senator 
would be well advised if he would assume 
that whenever the T. V. A. comes before 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate and shows that it 
needs funds for any particular purpose 
the Congress will appropriate the funds 
so that there will be no hiatus between 
performance of work, or the proper de- 
velopment, and the payment for it. I 
can appreciate that the Senator wants to 
make that as certain as possible, but the 
committee, by taking this action, does 
not intend that there shall be no money 
on which the T. V. A. may operate. 
What the committee wants to be certain 
of, however, is that when money is 
needed the Congress shall authorize it 
so that some check may be kept on the 
operations. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
that the money is needed now, and yet 
the committee has failed to provide the 
money. I wish to say to the Senator 
that I believe he does not have any more 
faith in the committees of the House 
and the Senate than I have, but the 
committees of the House and the Senate 
simply cannot operate a great power 
system 500 miles away from their com- 
mittee rooms. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and the committees are not going 
to attempt to operate the system. What 
the Senate committee wants is to have 
the T. V. A. make known to the com- 
mittee how much it needs for current 
operations each year, how much it needs 
for developments so that we, who are the 
parent of it all, may help develop what- 
ever there is to be developed there in 
unison, and not have an unchecked op- 
eration. If that organization is entitled 
to or needs money now in addition to 
any money it may have available, all 
it has to do is to come before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House and 
the Senate and make out a case. It 
can do that in 30 days; it can do it in 
60 days; and if the proposition has merit 
I shall be glad to help the Senator to 
see that sufficient funds are provided. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the trouble 
is that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has just been before the committee and 
has just made out its case, and yet it 
has not been given the funds needed to 
meet the obligations and carry out the 
program as approved by the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will 
allow me, I should venture this interpre- 
tation: As I understand, the law gives 
authority to the T. V. A. to take out of 
revenues such sums as necessary to Main- 
tain the plants, and make replacements, 
and so forth. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
that all I am fighting for is that right 
which the law gives the T. V. A., but 
under the committee amendment that 
right is taken away from it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not so interpret it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Maryland say why he does not so inter- 
pret it? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say before we 
leave that point that I have talked with 
other Senators whose States are direcily 
affected by the proposed action, Sena- 
tors from States in which some of the 
operations of the T. V. A. are now taking 
place, and certainly those Senators 
would not want to favor legislation which 
would cripple the proper functioning of 
the plant, and they assure me—and they 
have studied the law well—that there is 
ample authority in the existing law for 
repairs and replacements of transform- 
ers, lines, and general operations, with- 
out coming back to Congress. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect, that that right exists in existing 
law. That is why I oppose the suggested 
amendment. The Senator is a good law- 
yer, and if he will read the amendment, 
he will see that under it the Tennessee 
Valley Authority cannot spend one red 
copper cent out of its receipts, no matter 
how urgent the need may be. No matter 
how great the emergency may be, how 
compelling it may be, they cannot use 
their receipts. The Senator is a good 
lawyer. Iam glad he raised the question. 
I read from the committee amendment, 
page 2, line 15: 

And all the receipts of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority from all sources during the 
fiscal year 1945 and subsequent fiscal years, 
shall be covered quarterly into the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States, 


So the T. V. A. would be required to 
put all its funds into the Treasury and 
would not be allowed to expend any of 
them, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not interpret 
the provision in that way at all. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is a far bet- 
ter lawyer than is the Senator from Ala- 
bama. If that is not what the language 
of the proposed amendment states I 
want the Senator to tell me what it 
states. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us narrow the is- 
sue first of all to see what is in dispute. 
Does the Senator mean to say that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority must in- 
stantly turn over to the United States 
Government every cent it takes in? 

Mr. HILL. No; I do not mean that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then we have elimi- 
nated that part of it. Then under the 
Senator’s interpretation how much can 
the T. V. A. retain of its receipts? 

Mr, HILL. Not a single penny. The 
language says that all receipts must be 
turned in quarterly. That means at the 
end of 90 days every dollar that is com- 
ing in must go into the Treasury. So 
that if every dollar and every penny 
must go into the Treasury at the end of 
90 days, the T. V. A. cannot spend the 
money, because if it spent it it would be 
violating the law which says it must turn 
it in to the Treasury. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, the Senator’s 
position is that, of all the money which 
comes into the T. V. A., not a single penny 
at any time can be kept by the T. V. A. 
to pay its expenses; is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. So far as receipts are con- 
cerned, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I say, of all the 
money, 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. But I 
wish to be frank. I say to the Senator 
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that from all the receipts which come in 
from the sale of power, fertilizer, or from 
any other source, if the proposed amend- 
ment is agreed to by the Senate and by 
the House, and becomes the law of the 
land, the T. V. A. will not be able to 
spend a single penny out of its receipts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, I do not 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Why not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. To confine it a little 
further, let us suppose that the amend- 
ment becomes part of the law, and let 
us assume that the employees of the 
T. V. A. are paid twice a month. Does 
the Senator believe that after the law 
is signed, no one working for the T. V. A. 
will receive any pay 

Mr. HILL. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why not? 

Mr, HILL. Because if Congress had 
appropriated the money with which the 
T. V. A. was to pay salaries, it could pay 
them, but the employees of the T. V. A. 
could not receive any pay out of the 
receipts, 

Mr. TYDINGS. In this very bill, the 
appropriation figure is “$79,134,882.” 

Mr. HILL. That is an appropriation 
which, I say, is, at a minimum, $30,- 
000,000 short of meeting the commit- 
ments of the T. V. A. and of meeting the 
program which the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has approved for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the point I make 
is, Will not the T. V. A. have $79,134,882 
in its treasury, to use for its expenses? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct as 
to that. The T. V. A. would have the 
$79,000,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; and that $79,- 
000,000 is nothing more than a reappro- 
priation of the receipts turned in and 
handed back to the T. V. A. for a specific 
purpose, 

Mr. HILL. Of course. But there is a 
vast difference, I say to the Senator. 
That makes the T. V. A. absolutely de- 
pendent, in respect to the expenditure of 
every penny, on a direct, specific appro- 
priation. That is where the issue arises, 
and that is what I am opposed to. I think 
the T. V. A. should have a certain amount 
of flexibility in order to meet emergen- 
cies, to meet unexpected situations 
brought about either by war or weather 
or other causes, by using its receipts. 
Under the amendment, although its 
transactions will be checked by the 
Comptroller General, and will also be 
subject to a private commercial audit, 
yet it will have to go before the Bureau 
of the Budget, it will have to make its 
annual report to Congress, it will have 
to go before the House Committee on 
Appropriations and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and then the 
appropriation bills will have to be 
threshed out on the floor of the House 
and on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to say I am not 
quarreling with the Senator’s general 
position 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sena - 
tor is not quarreling with my position, 
I hope he will vote with me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will 
permit me to complete my statement, I 
was saying that I am not quarreling with 
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the Senator’s general position, but with 
his specific position. If the Senator will 
permit me to explain, I shall do so. 

We are coming to the time when we 
shall have a national debt of $300,000,- 
000,C00, which is $8,500 for every family 
in America, rich or poor, black or white, 
However, that is only the national debt. 
There are the State, city, and county 
debts, and there ‘are also the private 
debts. Already the burden of taxation 
is far inadequate to supply the funds nec- 
essary to keep the debt down. 

Here is an agency for which Congress 
has appropriated nearly $800,000,000. 
Does not the Senator feel that the time 
has now come when the Congress should 
look into the operations of that agency, 
and should take back into the Treasury 
such part of its receipts as the Congress 
may deem wise to take back, leaving the 
remaining part of its receipts to be spent 
by the T. V. A., under congressional ap- 
proval? That is my specific objection. 

I do not feel that in time of war we 
can afford to drive up still higher a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt, without saving out of 
the T. V. A. and all other agencies in 
America every reasonable dollar which 
present wartime conditions will permit 
us to save. 

Mr. HILL. I say to the Senator that 
I share his concern for economy; but 
when we fail to give to the T. V. A. the 
necessary flexibility so that it can meet 
the wartime production needs, and so 
that it can take care of unexpected and 
emergency situations, we do not practice 
economy, We reduce the revenues; we 
waste power which is available; and, in- 
stead of running the power system on an 
efficient, economical, businesslike basis, 
we run it on a wasteful, inefficient, un- 
businesslike basis, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I egree that it would 
be idle to cut the T. V. A.’s funds to the 
point where the T. V. A could not oper- 
ate, with the result of diminishing re- 
turns, rather than full returns. But I 
do not believe that will be the case in 
this matter. Let me say to the Senator 
that if one is to be in favor of economy, 
he must be in favor of economy, and the 
„put“ must be there with a small b,“ 
not a capital “B.” Otherwise, all the 
talk is just so much chatter, and pro- 
duces no economy at all. 

Mr. HILL. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. But we reach the point of 
diminishing returns, where the so-called 
economy is not economy at all, but is a 
matter of waste. 

By way of illustration, let me say that 
if the T. V. A. does not have sufficient 
money to enable it to buy or install the 
necessary transmission lines to bring the 
new power which will come from the 
Fontana Dam into the power system, 
where that power can be sold to cus- 
tomers, where the T. V. A. cannot only 
get back the cost of generating the power 
but also a reasonable profit which will 
pay the interest on the investment and 
will help amortize the cost—in other 
words, if we put the T. V. A. in a posi- 
tion where it will have to waste that 
power, rather than obtain a return on 
it—that is not economy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, I do not 
think we are in that position. 
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Mr. HILL. Let me say that no one 
has more faith in the Congress than 
have I. But the Senator from Maryland, 
who has been in the Congress a long 
time—I think he and I entered the Con- 
gress together; he was elected to the 
Senate long before I was, but we entered 
the House of Representatives together 
knows that, with all the conscientious- 
ness of Congress, there are many delays 
incident to congressional action. Right 
on this floor, at times, matters have come 
up which have provoked long debate. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall not interrupt 
him further. I simply wish to make this 
rejoinder: If, during the conduct of this 
war, with so many lives dependent on 
congressional appropriations, the Army 
and the Navy, with their long-range pro- 
gram, can obtain sufficient funds in ad- 
vance to give the men in the service ev- 
erything in the world they need in the 
way of weapons, equipment, and muni- 
tions, I fail to see how the peacetime 
activity of the T. V. A., with its smaller 
problem, cannot do what the Army and 
the Navy have been doing ever since the 
present war started. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the 
distinguished and amiable Senator 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
want the Senator to describe me as being 
amiable. I do not think that is a com- 
pliment. I do not want to be too amia- 
ble. {Laughter.] I have my hand on 
my knife right now. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he will distinguish between 
the T. V. A. and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Or between the T. V. 
A. and the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. REED. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is a business institution which is 
transacting business all over the country 
and all over the world, with its foreign 
mail. It makes payments for service by 
airplanes, railroads, and steamers. It 
pays several hundred thousand em- 
ployees. It does many times the annual 
business the T. V. A. does. The Post 
Office Department turns into the Treas- 
ury every cent it collects, and in turn 
it receives appropriations from the Con- 
gress, and gets along with them. Will the 
Senator from Alabama distinguish be- 
tween the Post Office Department and 
the T. V. A. and tell us why the T. V. A. 
should be accorded an exemption from 
certain rules of governmental and leg- 
islative business which the Post Office De- 
partment has always been able to fol- 
low, and now follows? 

Mr. HILL. There are many differ- 
ences, in my opinion, between the Post 
Office Department and the T. V. A. In 
the first place, the Post Office Depart- 
ment in many respects is more or less 
static. It is about the same today as it 
was 10 or 15 or 20 years ago. It has 
grown very slowly through the years 
from the beginning of our country. 

The T. V. A. is a great power system 
which has come into being in only a few 
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years. It has many different business 
operations. It has many construction 


projects involving dams, transmission 
lines, relocation of roads, and so forth, 
It has a great fertilizer program. The 
T. V. A. is operated as it must be oper- 
ated, as a business corporation. It must 
be operated as a business corporation, 
and must have that flexibility in the use 
of its funds and in the making of its ex- 
penditures that a private business cor- 
poration has. 

In asking flexibility for the T. V. A. 
we are not asking for something which 
has not been granted to other Govern- 
ment agencies. A much greater flex- 
ibility than has been granted for the 
T. V. A., or than is asked today for 
T. V. A., has been granted the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation, the War Shipping 
Administration under the Maritime 
Commission, and other Government cor- 
porations. We must bear in mind that 
when we have a Government corpora- 
tion which must operate as a private 
business, that corporation, if it is to be 
operated on a businesslike and efficient 
basis, must have a certain flexibility with 
reference to its funds, akin to the flex- 
ibility that a private corporation enjoys. 
If a private corporation needs money it 
can borrow it from a bank. It can issue 
bonds, and sell them, Under certain 
circumstances it can issue new stock to 
get money. But the Tennessee Valley 
Authority cannot borrow money. It has 
only one way of getting money, and that 
is either from the receipts it takes in, 
or from money directly appropriated for 
it out of the Treasury by the Congress. 

My distinguished colleague [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] has called my attention to a 
telegram which he and I received this 
morning from the Tennessee Valley, in 
north Alabama. I read this telegram 
earlier in my remarks, and I will not 
read it again, but Mr. Barrett Shelton, 
the sender of the telegram, speaking for 
the people of the Tennessee Valley in 
north Alabama, calls attention to the 
fact that at the present time the great 
Goodyear Decatur Mills, which are pro- 
ducing rayon tire fabric, one of the 
bottlenecks in this war, needs immedi- 
ately additional power. To get that ad- 
ditional power the T. V. A. must spend 
something like $40,000. When the esti- 
mates were made for this fiscal year, 
some 18 months ago, there was no way 
in the world for any one to visualize that 
$40,000 would be needed for additional 
power to produce rubber for the war 
effort of the United States. 

Earlier in my remarks I read a letter 
which Mr. Donald Nelson wrote to Har- 
old Smith, Director of the Budget, em- 
phasizing the need for flexibility with 
reference to the funds of the T. V. A, 
and emphasizing the fact that the War 
Production Board would likely have to 
call upon the T. V. A. for additional 
power for war production, and stating 
that if the T. V. A. were to be able to 
meet these compelling needs for addi- 
tional power it would have to have the 
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funds with which to meet the needs, with 
which to install new transformers and 
additional units, or to run extra trans- 
mission lines which might be required. 

Whenever we tie the T. V. A. down to 
estimates made 18 months ahead of time, 
we hamstring it. We throttle it. We 
make impossible its efficient and busi- 
nesslike operation. As I stated a few 
minutes ago, we know the delays incident 
to obtaining appropriations from Con- 
gress. We are familiar with the long, 
continuous route. First an estimate 
must go to the Budget Bureau for ap- 
proval. Testimony and evidence must 
be submitted to the Budget Bureau. 
Then the request goes to a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which holds hearings and takes 
the testimony of witnesses. Perhaps 
there are weeks of delay in the subcom- 
mittee. Then there is action by the full 
committee. Perhaps there is further 
delay before the bill can Le considered 
by the House of Representatives. Then, 
when the bill is passed by the House, it 
must go to a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations. 
There may be further delay before the 
bill can even be taken up for hearings 
by the subcommittee. There is delay in 
the subcommittee and delay in the full 
committee. Then, perhaps, the bill is 
reported to the Senate. The Senate may 
be engaged in a long and protracted de- 
bate, which is not an unusual situation, 
when no appropriation bill can be taken 
up. Therefore there is further delay. 
So, no matter what may be the good will 
of the Congress toward the T. V. A., no 
matter how well the Congress may wish 
the T. V. A. in its operations, the fact re- 
mains that the procedure is such that 
there is inevitably delay in obtaining 
appropriations from the Congress: 

Earlier in my remarks, when some 
Senators now present were not in the 
Chamber, I called attention to the fact 
that from September 1939, until about 
March 1941, in that crucial period of our 
history when it was so necessary to ob- 
tain all the power we could, to build all 
the guns, tanks, ships, and airplanes pos- 
sible, the T. V. A., because it had the 
money, was able to increase its power 
over and above its estimates and its con- 
tractual commitments, to the extent of 
2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay 
the Senate too long by indulging in a 
twice-told tale, but I wish to reiterate 
what I said in the beginning. Under the 
language carried in the bill as it passed 
the House, without the proposed amend- 
ment, every dollar of the receipts of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority would go 
into the Treasury, and not a single dol- 
lar would be taken out except through 
appropriations by the Congress. In the 
past the Congress has appropriated the 
receipts at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, so that as the receipts came in dur- 
ing the fiscal year they were subject to 
expenditure by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. We could have no more perfect 
illustration of the reason why this com- 
mittee amendment ought not to be 
adopted, and why we ought not to put 
the Tennessee Valley Authority abso- 
lutely at the mercy of Congress for every 
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penny it expends than what has hap- 
pened in connection with this very bill. 
Amendments were withdrawn by their 
author in the subcommittee, because, 
after they were offered, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], the author, 
realized that they were not practical and 
that they could not possibly be justified. 
Yesterday the Senator from Tennessee, 
acting chairman of the committee, and 
author of additional amendments, called 
his committee together to obtain the 
consent of the committee to withdraw 16 
of the amendments which the commit- 
tee had reported. 

It was brought out in the debate on 
this floor during 2 preceding days that 
there would be no way in the world by 
which to justify the amendments. They 
would have seriously hamstrung and 
hampered the operations of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. For 9 years the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has gone 
forward with a great development under 
a provision of law identical with that in 
the bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is not a single Sen- 
ator who will rise on this floor and say 
that the management of the T. V. A., on 
the whole, has not been efficient, capable, 
or businesslike. Most of us who know 
it intimately feel that its management 
has been magnificent. Why now change 
it? Why now destroy its flexibility? 
Why now hamstring and hamper the 
Tennessee Valley Authority when we 
know that under the committee amend- 
ment an appropriation is asked for which 
would be at a minimum $30,000,000 short 
of what the Tennessee Valley Authority 
must have in order to meet outstanding 
obligations, and to carry out the program 
of operations as approved by the com- 
mittee itself for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I spoke 
of the efficient operation of this great 
Authority. I think that at this point I 
should read a telegram which came to 
me this morning, entirely unsolicited on 
my part, signed by men who I believe my 
colleague from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
will join me in saying are as outstanding 
and as authoritative as spokesmen as 
could be found in the Tennessee Valley in 
the State of Alabama. The telegram 
reads: 

DECATUR, ALA., March 22, 1944. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have read what Senator McKELLAR has 
said of Chairman Lilienthal. Our dealings 
with T. V. A. have been satisfactory, pleasant, 
and in keeping with honest business prac- 
tice. Lilienthal, in our experience, is an 
honest, sincere, and faithful public servant. 
He is directing T. V. A. in the public interest 
as inteded by Congress. 

T. R. Harrison, mayor, Decatur, Morgan 
County; R. H. Richardson, Jr., 
mayor, Athens, Limestone; Isaac 
Johnson, probate judge, Moulton, 
Lawrence; Senator John Benson, 
Scottsboro, Jackson; A. W. Me- 
Allister, mayor, Huntsville, Madi- 
son; Dr. E. H. Couch, mayor, Gun- 
tersville, Marshall; Dr. J. A. Keller. 
president, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Lauderdale; Andrew 
Johnson, probate judge, Fort 
Payne, De Kalb; J. L. Andrews, 
Sheffield, Colbert; A. A. Griffith, 
circuit judge, Cullman; Edgar Un- 
derwood, probate judge, Franklin; 
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Senator Lem Cobb, Center, Chero- 
kee: Julian Harris, circuit judge, 
Decatur; Jap Bryant, mayor, Bes- 
semer, Jefferson; A. N. Cameron, 
mayor, Tarrant City, Jefferson. 


Judge Cullman presides over our cir- 
cuit court, which is the highest nisi prius 
court, next only to our supreme court, 
which is our high court of appeals. 

Knowing those gentlemen as I do, 
knowing the positions of responsibility 
and leadership which they occupy, and 
knowing that they have all been chosen 
to their positions by the people them- 
selves, being elected to be public servants 
in all the counties of Alabama served by 
the T. V. A., I do not believe it would 
be possible for Mr, Lilienthal, or his work 
as Chairman, to receive a finer testimo- 
nial than is conveyed in this telegram 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ax. 
DREWS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it from what the 
Senator has said that he thinks the 
amendment is simply put into the bill 
to hamstring the administration of the 
pX x: A. Am I correct in my understand- 

ng 

Mr. HILL. I think the amendment 
would very seriously hamstring the ad- 
ministration of the T. V. A. I do not 
in any way question the motive or the 
sincerity of the author of the amend- 
ment, I may say to the Senator, but it 
is certain that the amendment would 
very seriously hamper the operations of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I can 
see no justification or reason for it. Ido 
not wish to keep going over the subject, 
but the Comptroller General checks into 
the management of the T. V.A. We have 
the Budget Bureau, the committees of 
Congress and Congress itself, and all of 
them have proclaimed the efficient, 
sound, and businesslike management, 
and when people journey from various 
parts of the world to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority because they have heard 
of what a magnificent job is being done 
by it, after 9 years of operation of the 
T. V. A., why should we change it now? 
Why hamstring it now? The amend- 
ment of the committee would hamstring 
it, because if the appropriation remains 
as it has been reported by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, it would 
give the T. V. A. a very minimum of $30,- 
000,000 less than the record shows the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will need. 

As I said before the Senator came 
upon the floor, if this amendment shall 
be adopted and the appropriation shall 
be carried as recommended by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, either 
the T. V. A. will have to refuse to meet 
some $30,000,000 of outstanding obliga- 
tions, debts owed to citizens of the 
United States who are taxpayers, or it 
will have to cut down, reduce, and im- 
pair the program for the next fiscal year 
which the committee itself has approved, 
by that minimum of $30,000,000. 

In addition, as I have already said, 
there is no provision made to take care 
of any emergency. Suppose there 
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should be a storm or a great drought in 
that section, and instead of using the 
hydroelectric power generated by the 
T. V. A. it were necessary for the T. V. A. 
to buy a great deal of coal and employ 
many persons to operate its steam plants, 
and materially increase the cost of op- 
eration. The cost does not, in the final 
analysis, fall on the T. V. A., because 
under the contracts the purchasers pay 
more when the Authority supplies power 
from coal, and in that way the T. V. A. 
gets the money back; but it has to have 
the money with which to buy the coal 
and pay the people to operate the steam 
plants. Suppose there should be a hur- 
ricane in that section, or a storm, and a 
great transmission line were blown down. 
It would be necessary to have money with 
which to rebuild and repair the trans- 
mission line. More than two and one- 
half million people served by this great 
power system have a right, as customers 
of the system, to have the T. V. A. so 
fortified and circumstanced financially 
that they may know that its service will 
be carried on efficiently, and without 
interruption. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakoia. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say for the bene- 
fit of the Senator from Alabama that I 
teok a trip to Alabama about a year ago 
to investigate the T. V. A. I must have 
talked to perhaps 200 persons. I found 
that T. V. A. had done a magnificent job, 
and any time the people of Alabama and 
the other States affected do not want it 
they can give it to us in North Dakota. 
We should certainly like to have it there, 
I think the Senator is exactly right, and 
that he is to be commended for the fine 
job he has done upon this floor in bring- 
ing the true facts concerning this splen- 
did institution to the attention not only 
of the Senate but to the attention of the 
country. I shall support the Senator in 
his fight egainst any amendments which, 
if adopted, would hamper the effort and 
work of the T. V. A. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I want to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota and 
thank him for his words and for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. President, I have in a rather hap- 
hazard way said the things which I 
thought perhaps I might say when I arose 
to address the Senate. I may add that 
of all the amendments which were origi- 
nally recommended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, this amend- 
ment is the worst; it is the most harmful 
amendment; it will do more to strangle 
and to paralyze if not to gut the T. V. A. 
than any of the other amendments. 
There was no justification for the other 
amendments, and that is why they have 
been withdrawn. This amendment 
should be withdrawn, but, since it is not 
going to be withdrawn, the Senate of the 
United States should vote it down. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had severally agreed to the amendment 
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of the Senate to the following bills of 
the House: 

H. R. 2212. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Waverly Morgan; 

H. R. 2743, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Geiler; and 

H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
L. Johnson and P. B. Hume. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2925) for 
the relief of Charles J. Goff. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 192) to enable the 
United States to participate in the work 
of the United Nations relief and rehabili- 
tation organization. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3961) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 250) to promote sus- 
tained-yield forest management in 
order thereby (a) to stabilize communi- 
ties, forest industries, employment, and 
taxable forest wealth; (b) to assure a 
continuous and ample supply of forest 
products; and (e) to secure the benefits 
of forests in regulation of water supply 
and stream flow, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, amelioration of climate, and preser- 
vation of wildlife, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
I realize that the Senate is very anxious 
to vote on this stion, and I am like- 
wise aware of the fact that, in all prob- 
ability, Senators have determined how 
they will vote on the amendment, and 
that I could not hope to affect the re- 
sult. However, because of my deep con- 
viction that this amendment would con- 
stitute a staggering blow to the success- 
ful operations of this enterprise, in which 
upward of $725,000,000 of the taxpay- 
ers’ money has been invested, and be- 
cause of my long interest in the project, 
I cannot let the vote come upon this 
amendment without registering some of 
the reasons for my violent opposition to 
it. 

Mr. President, I hope no Senator will 
vote in favor of this amendment on the 
theory that the committee has with- 
drawn 16 other amendments and that 
something should be left for the commit- 
tee to accomplish in its efforts in regard 
to the T. V. A. But, Mr. President, this 
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is the heart of the series of amendments 
which were first presented by the com- 
mittee; this is the crux of the whole is- 
sue, and the adoption of this amendment 
would do more to prevent a businesslike 
operation and the rendering of adequate 
service to the great war industries and to 
the industrial and commercial and resi- 
dential consumers of this great river 
valley, which sweeps across the south- 
eastern portion of the United States, 
than all the other 16 amendments com- 
bined. 

Mr. President, as this bill came from 
the House of Representatives it did not 
appropriate any new money out of the 
Treasury for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and its operations for the fiscal 
year 1945. It followed the practice which 
has been pursued ever since this enter- 
prise was launched. First of all, an esti- 
mate was made of the cost of the pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1945. When that 
had been ascertained, the receipts for 
1945 were estimated; and the amount of 
the estimate was $68,528,882. 

In addition to that, the unobligated 
balance which would exist on July 1, 1945, 
namely, $19,262,298, was made available 
for the operations of this giant enter- 
prise during the coming fiscal year. 

In my opinion, the committee erro- 
neously confused the unexpended bal- 
ance and the unobligated balances, and, 
because of that confusion, the T. V. A. 
will find itself short $30,000,000 of a sum 
sufficient to meet obligations which will 
become due after the 1st of next July, 
and it will be forced to take that $30,- 
000,000 out of this appropriation of $79,- 
134,182. So, as a result of the attempt 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to gaze into the crystal ball and estimate 
how much this giant enterprise will need 
for 1945, the T. V. A. will be short $30,- 
000,000, even on the committee's esti- 
mate as to the cost of operations and 
construction, replacement, repair, and 
betterment. 

But waiving aside for the moment the 
precarious financial position in which the 
Authority will find itself on the 1st of 
July due to this confusion on the part of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee as 
between unexpended and unobligated 
funds, a more serious aspect is that the 
proposal now pending before the Senate 
provides that all the receipts for the fis- 
cal year 1945 shall go into the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, this proposal is analo- 
gous to a board of directors of a giant 
corporation, such as General Motors or 
the du Pont de Nemours Co., or any 
great power company in the United 
States, meeting prior to the end of the 
corporation’s fiscal year and deciding, 
assuming that they had such power, that 
for the coming fiscal year the president 
and the management of the corporation 
could not utilize one penny of the cor- 
poration’s receipts with which to meet 
its operating expenses. The board of 
directors, each member of it being pro- 
vided with a crystal ball, would go into 
a trance, look into the crystal ball, and 
come up with a number which they es- 
timate would represent the operating 
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expenses and the amount needed for bet- 
terment, improvement, and replacement 
which the corporation would have to uti- 
lize in the coming fiscal year, and then 
say to the management, “Now, of course, 
if you find that our gaze into the crystal 
ball has not resulted in an accurate fig- 
ure, if you find that our estimation is 
out of line, you can come back to us some 
time when you run into a financial jam, 
or a plant burns down, or a whole tur- 
bine is blown out, or your transmission 
lines are swept down by a tornado, and 
let us know, and we will have a meeting 
later on and appropriate some more 
money out of the surplus.” I submit Mr. 
President, that if any board of directors 
could ever take any such action with re- 
gard to a corporation, a stockholder 
should have the right, if he does not 
possess it under the law, to bring a pro- 
ceeding to remove the board of directors 
for being incapable and incompetent to 
manage the affairs of the corporation; 
and although I am not a lawyer, I think 
they should have a right to have them 
examined by a board of alienists. 

Mr. President, every time the Govern- 
ment engages in any kind of enterprise 
such as the T. V. A., a hue and cry is 
raised that the Government cannot do 
business on a businesslike basis. One of 
the favorite slogans is, “More business 
in government and less government in 
business.” But here isa bold, naked pro- 
posal to adopt a policy so unbusinesslike 
that any Member of the Senate, if he 
were a member of the board of directors 
of a corporation, would be ashamed to 
propose it if he ever thought of it. 

Mr. President, there has never been a 
dollar of money spent by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority since it was created that 
was not specifically authorized by stat- 
ute. There is no showing that there has 
ever been any diversion of money for 
projects or for operations not authorized 
by law, either in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act as amended or in appro- 
priation acts which have been passed. 
Yet, in the midst of the most serious war 
in which any nation has ever been in- 
volved, it is now proposed to run the risk 
that the able and estimable gentlemen 
on the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate, overworked, every one of 
them, have been able to guess what is 
going to happen to a $725,000,000 corpo- 
ration during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
ton in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Do we not have to 
tell what is going to happen with a hun- 
dred-billion-dollar corporation during 
the coming year? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know 
to what corporation the Senator refers. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I refer to the United 
States Government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have tried to 
make it clear, and I think it should be 
clear, that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is not analogous to any operation of 
the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment. This is a great, giant power 
system, as well as a great construction 
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corporation. It is selling power, it is 
selling fertilizer, it has an enormous in- 
come. It is estimated that its receipts 
will be $68,528,000 in the coming fiscal 
year. 5 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Which does the 
Senator think has had more unexpected 
and more unanticipated items in the last 
2 or 3 years, the corporation of which 
he speaks, or the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, I 
would say that, obviously, the Federal 
Government as a whole has; but the 
point I am trying to make is that the 
War Department is not operating a busi- 
ness. We appropriate billions of dollars 
for the use of the War Department, and 
their job is to spend that money in order 
to carry on the war effort. But here is 
a great public utility enterprise, and it 
is proposed that the management of that 
enterprise shall not have one penny of 
the huge receipts which it takes in as 
part of its business operation, but, in- 
stead, it must rely on the “guesstimation” 
of the estimable gentlemen sitting on 
the Committee on Appropriations. I say 
there is not a business corporation in 
the world which could operate on such 
a basis as is proposed here. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Am I correct in 
understanding that actual appropria- 
tion is made in any event? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly an ap- 
propriation is made. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So that the items 
are ultimately considered, in any event? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; when the 
bill came to the Senate from the House 
there was not a dollar of new money ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury. All that 
was done was to make the receipts avail- 
able, which was to be the bulk of the 
operating fund, as has been done every 
year since T. V. A. was created, namely, 
the $68,528,000 of which I have spoken; 
and to take the unobligated balance 
which would exist on July 1 and make 
that available. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Was that done 
without any consideration of the neces- 
sity or applicability of revenues? 

Mr. LA FO No; of course 
not. That was done after a most care- 
ful estimate, insofar as it is humanly 
possible to make one, and one can he 
made so far as certain specific items are 
concerned. For example, we know now 
that the cost of completing the Watts 
Bar steam plant is to be $532,000. That 
is an item that can be put down. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
mean that that determination was made 
by the Authority, or by the committee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I presume that in 
the first place the Authority made its 
estimates, then submitted them to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and then, through 
the Bureau of the Budget, they were 
submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So that in the final 
analysis, the committee did consider and 
determine the question of the necessity 
of those expenditures? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly; and 
I stated before that so far as I know 
not a dollar of money—and no showing 
has been made here that a single dime 
of the receipts of the corporation has 
ever been expended for any purpose ex- 
cept purposes which had been author- 
ized by Congress. That is true, and in 
addition to that, the accounts of the Au- 
thority are audited by the Comptroller 
General, and the Authority pays $30,000 
a year to one of the outstanding firms of 
public accountants in the United States 
to make a corporate audit of its opera- 
tions. So there has been no showing 
that there is any justification for as- 
suming that there has been any misap- 
propriation or misuse of the receipts 
during all the lifetime of this corpora- 
tion. 

I submit to anyone who has ever had 
any business experience that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the Senate or for the 
board of directors of a private corpora- 
tion to sit down in advance of a full year’s 
operations and write a figure which will 
cover the operations for that year. That 
is why we never know what dividends 
may be paid, except as we come to the 
end of a quarter. Any corporation 
which was paying its dividends out of 
earnings, and paying them in advance of 
the period in which the earnings were 
being made, would soon be insolvent. 
Yet that is what is proposed to be done 
in this case. 

Mr. President, I stated before, and I 
wish to repeat, I feel strongly that every 
Senator has an absolute right to his 
opinion as to whether or not this enter- 
prise should have been launched in the 
first place. I concede the right of Con- 
gress—although if I should chance to be 
here I would oppose it with all the vigor 
at my command—at any time a majority 
of both Houses desire to do so, to sell 
this great public-utility system back into 
the hands of private ownership. My 
opinion is, Mr. President, that having 
invested $750,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money in this enterprise in the first place, 
and in the second place because it is now 
the only available source of power in this 
very important war-producing area, we 
should not hamstring it by indirection, 
and that we should not do so by adopting 
methods and policies which could not 
successfully be carried out by any pri- 
vate corporation. If it is desired to 
change the basic policy it should be done 
when sufficient votes can be obtained to 
de so. But I plead with the Senate not 
to take action of an oblique nature, which 
will hamper and hamstring and prevent 
the functioning of this great enterprise, 
and not to force upon it policies which 
would ruin any corporation in America 
if it had to live under them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment beginning in line 9 on page 2 
of the committee print. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Eastland Reed 
Andrews George Revercomb 
Austin Gerry Robertson 
Bailey Gillette Russell 

Ball Hawkes Shipstead 
Bankhead Hayden Smith 
Barkley Hill Stewart 
Bone Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Utah 
Bridges La Follette Tunnell 
Buck Langer Tydings 
Burton McCarran Vandenberg 
Bushfield McClellan Wagner 
Butler McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Byrd McKellar Weeks 
Capper Maloney Wheeler 
Chandler Maybank Wherry 
Clark, Mo, Mead White 
Connally Millikin Wiley 
Danaher O'Mahoney Willis 

Davis Overton Wilson 
Downey Radcliffe 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 


five Senators have answered to their 


names. A quorum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment beginning in line 9, 
on page 2. 

Mr, AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 
If the Senator from North Dakota were 
present, he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore, I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Warsa] is absent attending a funeral. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
BIL ROI, the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDERI, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas] are detained on public business. 
I am advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Green], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Pepper] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harchrl, the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kong], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
absent on official business for the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. I am advised that if 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Harchl, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WALL- 
GREN] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
ray] is absent on official business for the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
REYNOLDS], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, ScrucHam] are necessarily absent. I 
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am advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK! 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. 

I also announce the following pairs: the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WALSH] 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH]; the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tuomas] with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Jackson]; the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks]; and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] with the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ELLENDER]. I am advised that if 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Senator from Illinois, and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “yea,” and 
that the Senator from New Mexico, the 
Senator from Indiana, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present he would vote “yea.” 
He is paired on this question with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUF- 
FEY], who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Con- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Gurney], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Sak Tosprey] is absent on public mat- 

ers. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GuSON] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Bailey Hayden Robertson 
Brewster Holman Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Buck M n Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfleld McClellan Tydings 
Byrd McFarland Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Maloney Weeks 
Eastland Maybank Wherry 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Overton Wiley 
Gillette Reed Willis 
Hawkes Revercomb Wilson 

NAYS—26 
Aiken Capper O'Mahoney 
Andrews Chandler Radcliffe 
Austin Danaher Shipstead 
Ball Davis Stewart 
Bankhead Downey Thomas, Utah 
Barkley Hill Tunnell 
Bone La Follette Wagner 
Burton Langer Wheeler 
Butler Mead 

NOT VOTING—31 

Bilbo Gurney Pepper 
Brooks teh Reynolds 
Caraway Jackson Scrugham 
Chavez Johnson, Calif, Taft 
Clark, Idaho Kilgore Thomas, Okla, 
Cordon Lucas Tobey 
Ellender Moore Truman 
Ferguson Murdock Wallgren 
Glass Murray Walsh, N. J. 
Green Nye 
Guffey O'Daniel 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, line 
18—— 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is a second amendment in the com- 
mittee print which has not been dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the second amendment in the 
committee print. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2 of the 
committee print, line 15, after the word 
“and” it is proposed to insert “all.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that that amendment 
is hooked in with the one in lines 18 
and 19, and also all the amendment in 
italics, and the striking out of lines 19 
to 24, together with the inclusion of new 
language in lines 24 and 25 in the com- 
mittee print, and in view of the fact 
that they are all linked together, I sug- 
gest that we vote on those amendments 
en bloc. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have already 
been voted on en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The then occupant 
of the chair held that they were all one 
amendment. As I understand, the clerk 
read them all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is rhisinformed on that 
particular point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All these amend- 
ments involve the same question, and I 
think we might as well vote on them 
together. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to voting on the amendments 
en bloc? The Chair hears none. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
the roll call begins, I should like to say to 
Senators that I hope—and I am sure I 
speak for the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKe.tiar]—that we may dispose 
of this bill with as little delay as possible. 
It is desirable that we dispose of it, if 
possible, in time to take up the bill re- 
ported from the Finance Committee 
known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights.“ It 
is desirable that we recess until next 
Tuesday. 

I might say for the benefit of Senators 
that the suggestion has been made by the 
Speaker of the House that beginning next 
Thursday, March 30, the Senate and 
House take a formal recess until the 12th 
of April. It is very necessary that the 
bill known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights” 
be passed by the Senate before any recess 
is taken. For that reason I hope Sena- 
tors will facilitate the prompt disposi- 
tion of the pending bill and all the 
amendments without unnecessary delay 
or debate, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is not only 
necessary that the bill be passed by the 
Senate but that we give sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the House to act on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what T 
meant to say. 
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Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to be sure that I understood correctly. 
Did the majority leader say something 
about a recess beginning next Thursday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the proposal. 

Mr. MALONEY. That is from the 
30th of March. 


Mr. BARKLEY. From the 30th of 
March to the 12th of April. 

If I may supplement what I stated a 
moment ago, I hope the Senate will be 
willing, if necessary, to sit a little later 
tonight in order to accomplisnu this legis- 
lative program if possible. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, may 
the pending amendment be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 15, 
of the committee print, after the word 
“and”, it is proposed to insert “all”; in 
line 17, after the numerals “1945”, it is 
proposed to strike out “(subject to the 
provisions of section 26 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended)” and insert “and subsequent 
fiscal years”; in line 19, after the word 
“covered”, it is proposed to insert 
“quarterly”; and in the same line, after 
the word “into”, it is proposed to strike 
out “and accounted for as one fund to be 
known as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Fund, 1945, to remain available 
until June 30, 1945, and to be available 
for the payment of obligations charge- 
able against the “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fund, 1944”, and insert “the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury of the United 
States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be voted 
upon en bloc. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called). Making the same announce- 
ment as I made previously, I shall vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass! is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wats] is absent, attending a funeral. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
BIO], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gorrry], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
THomAs] are detained on public busi- 
ness. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Illinois 
iMr. Lucas], and the Senator from Flo- 
rida [Mr. Pepper] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
absent on official business for the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program. I am advised 
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that if present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Hatcu], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN], and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is absent on official business for the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS}, and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam] are necessarily ab- 
sent. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Crank] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. 

I also announce the following pairs: 
The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Wats] with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Hare]; the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jackson]; the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gurrey] 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooxs]; and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], I am 
advised that, if present and voting, the 
Senator from New Jersey, the Senator 
from Oklahoma, the Senator from Iili- 
nois, and the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “yea,” and that the Senator 
from New Mexico, the Senator from In- 
diana, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “nay,” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr, Brooxs] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 
He is paired on this question with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gur- 
FEY], who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. GURNEY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. TOBEY] is absent on public matters, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Bailey Hayden Robertson 
Brewster Holman Russell 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Buck McCarran ‘Thomas, Idano 
Bushfield McClellan Tydings 

Me Vandenberg 

Clark, Mo. McKellar ‘alsh, 
Connally Maloney Weeks 
Eastland Maybank Wherry 
George Millikin White 
Gerry Overton Wiley 
Gillette Willis 
Hawkes Revercomb Wilson 

NAYS—26 
Aiken Capper O'Mahoney 
Andrews Chandler Radcliffe 
Austin Shipstead 
Ball Davis Stewart 
Bankhead Downey Thomas, Utah 
Barkley Hill Tunnell 
Bone La Follette ‘Wagner 
Burton Langer Wheeler 
Butler Mead 
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NOT VOTING—31 
Bilbo Gurney Pepper 
Brooks Hatch Reynolds 
Caraway Jackson Scrugham 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Clark, Idaho Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Lucas Tobey 
Ellender Moore Truman 
Ferguson Murdock Wallgren 
Glass Murray Walsh, N. J. 
Green Nye 
Guffey O Danſel 


So the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ments were agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I move to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
FOR THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1640) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept gifts and bequests for the United 
States Naval Academy, and for other 
purposes, which was, on page 2, to strike 
out lines 6 to 8, inclusive, and insert: 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate and gift taxes, gifts and bequests ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of the Navy under 
authority of this act shall be deemed fo be a 


gift or bequest to or for the use of the United 
States. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ACT OF MARCH 
2, 1895 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1647) to 
amend the act approved March 2, 1895, as 
amended, which was, in line 8, to strike 
out all after “following:” down to and 
including “Guard.” ” and insert: “officers 
and employees of other civilian agencies 
of the United States and bonded officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H.R. 2212. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Waverly Morgan; 

H. R. 2743, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Geiler; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Goff, as administrator of the estate of 
Judson E. Goff, deceased; 

H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd L. 
Johnson and P. B. Hume; and 

H. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the work 
of the United Nations relief and rehabilita- 
tion organization. 
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EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee be- 
ginning on page 56 will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “United States Maritime Com- 
mission,” on page 56, line 18, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$30,000,000” 
and insert “$39,983,725”; and on page 57, 

line 1, after the word “services” and the 
semicolon, to strike out “purchase (not 
to exceed $16,275) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Veterans’ Administration,” on 
page 58, line 1, after the word “adminis- 
ering”, to strike out “$164,000,000” and 
insert “$163,977,740, of which $44,940 shall 
be available for salaries and expenses of 
the Federal Board of Hospitalization”; 


and in line 18, after the word “including”, 


to strike out “purchase.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, 
line 1, after the name “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration”, to strike out “$1,259,310,500” 
and insert “$1,259,288,240.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I—General provisions,” 
on page 68, line 10, after the word “ve- 
hicle”, to insert “(1)”; in line 18, after 
the word “concerned”, to insert a semi- 
colon and 2) unless there shall be 
pzinted in white letters not less than 2 
inches high on both sides of each motor 
vehicle and trailer owned or leased by 
the United States Government the words 
‘On official business,’ and (3) unless 
there shall also be displayed at all times 
in a conspicuous place a sign designating 
the particular department, independent 
establishment, or other Federal agency 
which operates said vehicle. Any officer 
or employee of the Government who uses 
or authorizes the use of any Government- 
owned motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicle, or of any motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicle leased by the 
Government, for other than official pur- 
poses or otherwise violates the provisions 
of this subsection shall be summarily re- 
moved from office, and shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both“; and on page 69, line 
12, after the word “officials”, to insert 
“and clauses (2) and (3) shall not apply 
to motor vehicles operated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice and the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, 
after line 8, to strike out: 

Sec, 210. No part of any appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1945 contained in this or any 
other act shall be paid to any person for 


the filling of any position for which he or she 
has been nominated after the Senate has 
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voted not to approve of the nomination of 
said person. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 210. No part of any appropriation 
available for the executive departments and 
independent establishments (including any 
agency the majority of the stock of which 
is owned by the Government of the United 
States) for the fiscal year 1945 or any sub- 
sequent fiscal year contained in this or any 
other act shall be (1) paid to any person 
for the filling.of any position for which he 
or she has been nominated after the Senate 
has voted not to approve of the nomination 
of said person, or (2) available to pay the 
salary of any person at the rate of $4,500 
per annum or more unless such person shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, 
after line 18, to insert the following new 
section: 

Sec. 213. No part of any appropriation or 
fund made available by this or any other 
act shall be allotted or made available to, 
or used to pay the expenses of, any agency 
or instrumentality established by Executive 
order after such agency or instrumentality 
has been in existence for more than 1 
year, if the Congress has not appropriated 
any money specifically for such agency or 
instrumentality or specifically authorized the 
expenditure of funds by it. For the purposes 
of this section, any agency or instrumentality 
established by Executive order shall be deemed 
to have been in existence during the existence 
of any other agency or instrumentality, estab- 
lished by a prior Executive order, if the prin- 
cipal functions of both of such agencies or 
instrumentalities are substantially the same 
or similar. When any agency or instrumen- 
tality is or has been prevented from using 
appropriations by reason of this section, no 
part of any appropriation or fund made avall- 
able by this or any other act shall be used to 
pay the expenses of the performance by any 
other agency or instrumentality of functions 
which are substantially the same as or similar 
to the principal functions of the agency or 
instrumentality so prevented from using ap- 
propriations, unless the Congress has specifi- 
cally authorized the expenditure of funds 
for performing such functions. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in the 
pending amendment on page 74, after 
line 18, I move to amend by inserting 
after “Sec. 213” and the period, in line 
19, the words “After July 1, 1944.” 

I believe it to be the intent of the spon- 
sor of the amendment, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] that it shall not 
apply until July 1, 1944, but I am not 
certain in my own mind that it might 
not become effective immediately after 
the enactment of the measure, and I 
think the President should have an op- 
portunity to present Budget estimates 
for these agencies. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may the 
amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 74, line 19, after 
“Sec. 213”, it is proposed to insert “After 
Juiy 1, 1944”, so as to read: 

Sec, 213. After July 1, 1944, no part of any 


appropriation or fund made available by this 
or any other act shall be allotted or made 
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available to, or used to pay the expenses of, 
any agency! 


And so forth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the committee amendment, 
which is apparent from a reading there- 
of, is to retain in the Congress the power 
of legislating and creating bureaus and 
departments of the Government, and of 
giving to Congress the right to know 
what the bureaus and departments of 
the Government which have been cre- 
ated by Executive order are doing. 

Under the provisions of the amend- 
ment no bureau, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the Government which has been 
in existence for a longer period than 12 
months shall have any funds allotted to 
it for its maintenance which are appro- 
priated for any other purpose whatso- 
ever. I realize, Mr. President, that in 
time of war, emergencies may arise 
which might dictate that the executive 
branch of the Government should im- 
mediately create some agency to deal 
with an immediate difficulty, but cer- 
tainly there is no excuse for the con- 
tinuance of an agency which has been 
in existence for longer than 12 months 
for which the Congress has not appro- 
priated, or for which the Congress has 
not had any opportunity to appropriate. 
This amendment follows the provision 
which was inserted in the appropriation 
bill for the current year, and which de- 
nied funds to any agency when a budget 
estimate had been submitted to the Con- 
gress, and Congress had refused to ap- 
propriate for that purpose. 

Secondly, Mr. President, no agency 
which has power to issue orders affecting 
the lives and business of the American 
people should stay in existence for more 
than 12 months unless the Congress has 
passed upon an appropriation for such 
agency. I have made an effort to ascer- 
tain the number of agencies which would 
be affected by this provision. According 
to a report which was filed by the Bureau 
of the Budget in response to a request 
which I made of the director of that 
agency, about 13 agencies would be af- 
fected. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] very kindly furnished me with a 
list of agencies which had been compiled 
by the committee of which he is chair- 
man, and according to that list approxi- 
mately 17 or 18 such agencies would be 
affected. 

From the Legislative Reference Bureau 
I secured another list which shows that 
still other agencies would be involved. 

Regardless of what agencies might be 
affected, the purpose of this amendment 
is to require them all to come to Con- 
gress for their appropriations after they 
have been in existence for more than a 
year. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that any 
lengthy discussion of this amendment is 
necessary. Its purpose is clear. Cer- 
tainly those who have been complaining 
about bureaucrats and bureaucracy in 
this country, and who have heretofore 
complained because the Congress had 
not created or passed upon such agencies, 
should support this amendment and 
thereby give Congress the right at least 
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to keep advised as to what all the dif- 
ferent agencies of the Government are 
doing. 

I understood that the purpose of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota is to insure that this provision 
shall not take effect until the first of 
July of this year. Of course, I should 
like to see the agencies to which I have 
referred be compelled to come before 
Congress immediately, but my under- 
standing is that the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota would not be 
necessary because it is an amendment to 
an appropriation bill which would not 
take effect until the ist day of July, 
1944. I have no particular objection to 
the amendment but I do not think it is 
at all necessary. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. It seems to me that sec- 
tion 213 of the legislative provision might 
be interpreted as taking effect immedi- 
ately. In order to remove any doubt, I 
think we ought to give the agencies time 
to come to Congress to ask for funds. 
My amendment would give them until 
July 1. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I have no objection 
particularly to the amendment. I ap- 
prehend that it may cause some of the 
agencies to come to Congress for defi- 
ciency appropriations, but I would not 
make any particular point on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator. He is a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and, if he thinks the provision is 
wise, I shall not object to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BALL. It seems to me to be only 
fair to give the agencies time to pre- 
sent their cases to the proper commit- 
tees. I am entirely in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not impressed 
with the argument as to an opportunity 
to come to Congress for funds because 
some of them have been in existence 2 
or 3 years and have had ample time to 
come before Congress and ask for funds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor where his amendment comes in and 
what it does. 

Mr. BALL. The amendment proposes 
to insert before the word “No” in line 
19, the words “After July 1, 1944,” which 
would give them to the end of this fiscal 
year to come to Congress for funds, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which I desire to propose. Isend it 
to the desk and ask that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is not in order at the moment. 
There is an amendment to the amend- 
ment pending. The question now is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is now in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 75, line 1, 
before the period, it is proposed to insert 
a semicolon and the following: 
nor shall any of the funds or 
made available by this or any other act to 
any specific governmental department or 
agency thereof be allotted or assigned to any 
other governmental agency or department to 
permit it to engage in any activity for which 
funds have not been granted to it directly, 
unless such allotment or assignment is ex- 
pressly so authorized in the Appropriation 
Act. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I only 
have a very few words to say in reference 
to the proposed amendment. 

In my opinion, the amendment would 
make a little bit tighter the provisions of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia. To illustrate exactly 
what I am aiming at, I should like to 
refer Senators to an insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record under date of 
March 6 by Representative Proxsxx, of 
Missouri, covering a memorandum given 
him by the famous writer, John T. Flynn. 

Some programs are being attempted 
by various departments or agencies that, 
if successful, would make over the entire 
American society—our entire economic 
system. When they are stopped in one 
place they break out in another. 

The memorandum given Representa- 
tive PLOESER, of Missouri, by John T. 
Flynn, covers the details of just such an 
incident in the United States Office of 
Education. I quote from it, as follows: 

Last summer * * * an Austrian was 
brought into the Office of Education by its 
head, Commissioner Studebaker, and, with- 
out any Official status whatever, given the 
run of the place and complete access to its 
files. In a few weeks he emerged with a 
32-page report severely criticizing the de- 
partment of comparative education in the 
Commissioner's office and ending with a pro- 
posal for a department of international edu- 
cation, which, of course, is the idea he had 
in mind before he began his “investigation.” 


1 believe that by the amendment I have 
proposed the committee amendment 
would be improved to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Nebraska will not press 
his amendment. It deals with an en- 
tirely different question from the sub- 
ject matter of the pending amendment. 
The pending amendment is designed for 
one purpose, and that is to prevent the 
executive department of the Government 
from legislating by creating agencies, by 
Executive order. The amendment pro- 
Posed by the Senator from Nebraska 
would prevent any flexibility whatever in 
the transfer of personnel from one de- 
partment or agency of the Government 
to another. Under normal conditions, I 
should be disposed to support the amend- 
ment proposed by my friend from 
Nebraska but in this time of war and 
stress it might be possible and desirable 
for the Navy Department to lend the 
War Department certain personnel or for 
the War Department to lend the War 
Production Board certain personnel; and 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska would have the effect of de- 
feating such transfers of personnel. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
proposition is sound, but I wish to point 
out that the amendment proposed by the 
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Senator would also affect the Congress 
of the United States. We have person- 
nel now who have been loaned to vari- 
ous committees of the Congress by some 
of the agencies of the Government for 
which appropriations have been made. 
We have already passed two or three of 
the appropriation bills. The Treasury 
Department bill has already been en- 
acted; the Post Office Department appro- 
priation bill has already been enacted; 
and the Senate is on the eve of adopting 
the appropriation bill that relates to all 
the independent agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and we have not therein provided 
any elasticity, even to the extent of 1 
percent, in the personnel that might be 
transferred. 

In the abstract, I favor the proposi- 
tion of the Senator, but I hope he will not 
press it as an amendment to this pro- 
vision which deals with a different ques- 
tion altogether, and prevents the crea- 
tion of agencies by any authority other 
than the Congress. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator deals with 
transfers of personnel from one agency 
already created by the Congress to an- 
other agency already created by the Con- 


‘gress. It relates to an entirely different 


proposition, and I hope my friend will not 
press his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to press the matter unduly 
at all, but I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, inas- 
much as he seems to agree with the idea 
in a general way, if he can suggest a more 
opportune time for enacting such a pro- 
vision? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
the Senator at least offer it as an inde- 
pendent proposal, and not inject an en- 
tirely new proposition into the heart and 
body of my amendment, which has only 
one purpose and which submits only 
one issue to Congress. If the Senator 
will offer it as an independent proposi- 
tion I shall certainly be the last Mem- 
ber of this body to object to it; but we 
will have to go to conference on this 
amendment, and I should not like to 
have to carry two issues, including this 
collateral issue, to the House and the 
conference. 

Mr. BUTLER. In view of the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly thank my 
friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment I should like to submit. I 
ask that the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 74, line 24, 
after the word year“, it is proposed to 
insert “except the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee.” 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is self-evident. 
It would retain the agency to which it 
refers which under the Senate com- 
mittee amendment would be done away 
with. The colored folks are citizens of 
the country, and are particularly inter- 
ested in retaining this agency. It is 
one that prevents and eliminates raciai 
discrimination in war plants. There are 
nearly a million colored boys in the 
armed forces and more than 3,000,000 
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colored persons in the war plants of the 
country. I hope that this agency may 
be retained and that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
interest of consistency, I would probably 
have to 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Senator starts on con- 
sistency will he permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not a 
fact that the F. E. P. C. has been re- 
moved from the purview. of the commit- 
tee amendment by the President send- 
ing in a Budget recommendation for it, 
thus taking it out of the provisions of 
the amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would not be if 
Congress refused to appropriate. A 
Budget estimate has been submitted and 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
been conducting hearings on it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A Budget 
estimate has been held, under the rules 
of the Senate, to be an authorization, to 
all intents and purposes. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Undoubtedly, there is- 


authority to provide for the agency in 
the bill, yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then it has 
been removed from the purview of the 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL., No; because the pend- 
ing amendment says if Congress has not 
made appropriations for an agency it 
shall cease to function. ButIam rather 
astonished, Mr. President, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware, a 
member of a party that has been com- 
plaining a great deal about bureaucracy, 
about the issuance of orders which af- 
fect the people, about bureaucratic 
agencies of the executive department ex- 
ercising too great powers, and about the 
executive department usurping the pow- 
ers of Congress, should come here and 
seek exemption for any agency of the 
Government that depended for its life 
and for its existence solely upon the ac- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. 

Of course, everyone has his pet agen- 
cies, everyone has departments which 
he wants preserved, and if we start ac- 
tion like that proposed, if we are to say 
that the President of the United States 
can legislate by Executive order when we 
favor the objective which he is seeking, 
we should say that we favor the Presi- 
dent of the United States taking to him- 
self the power that is vested by the Con- 
stitution in the Congress of the United 
States, and legislating and creating de- 
partments of government which issue 
orders that bring the people of the 
United States before them, and pass or- 
ders which direct people how they shall 
proceed in their daily business. 

The amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee should stand or fall as an entire 
proposition, There is no reason on earth 
for exempting any agency, and if we 
start exempting any of them, we might 
as well defeat the entire amendment. 

As the Senator from Missouri has 
stated, the President of the United States 
has moved to eliminate this Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee from the 
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operation of the committee amendment. 
Three days after this amendment was 
approved by the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations he sent a Budget estimate 
to the House of Representatives, and 
hearings have already been held before 
the House committee which is dealing 
with the war agenciés bill to determine 
whether or not the Congress shall ap- 
propriate funds for this Committee. 

We should not undertake in this shot- 
gun fashion to pass upon the merits of 
appropriations. Of course, I could go 
into the merits of the Committee the 
Senator from Delaware seeks to save 
and preserve, but I shall not discuss it at 
length. In the information that was 
furnished the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the Bureau of the Budget, it 
developed that this Committee has 
around a hundred employees, and that 
the average compensation of those em- 
ployees was around $3,500 per annum. 
The average compensation of $3,500 paid 
employees of this Committee compares 
with an average of around $1,700 paid 
all civil-service employees, and around 
$2,000 for all the employees of the Gov- 
ernment of every kind, class, and cate- 
gory. So certainly, of all the agencies 
which should be dealt with in separate 
items of appropriations, the one which 
the Senator from Delaware seeks to pre- 
serve stands in the very forefront. 

We should not here undertake to dif- 
ferentiate if we are dealing with a mat- 
ter of policy. We either should stand or 
fall on this proposition as one requiring 
the executive department to submit these 
legislative questions to the Congress, or 
we should forever hold our peace, and not 
complain against executive agencies 
which have been created without the 
knowledge or consent of the Congress of 
the United States. 

The amendment already agreed to, 
which was offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota, has allowed until the first 
of the fiscal year before the pending 
committee amendment shall be in oper- 
ation, and I see no reason why we should 
undertake to exempt any one of the 
various agencies which have been created 
by Executive order. All should stand or 
fall together. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, there is a 
difference of opinion between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia and 
myself on this question. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called -the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bone Byrd 
Andrews Brewster Capper 
Austin Bridges Chandler 
Bailey Buck Clark, Mo. 
Ball Connally 
Bankhead Bushfield Danaher 
Barkley Butler Davis 


Downey McKellar Thomas. Utah 
Eastland Maloney Tunnell 
George Maybank Tydings 
Gerry Millikin Vandenberg 
Gillette O'Mahoney Wagner 
Hawkes Overton Walsh, Mass. 
Hayden Radcliffe Weeks 

Hill Reed Wheeler 
Holman Revercomb Wherry 
Johnson, Colo, Robertson White 

La Follette Russell Wiley 
Langer Shipstead Willis 
McCarran Smith Wilson 
McClellan Stewart 

McFarland Thomas, Idaho 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BUCK. I ask for the yeas and 
nays’ on the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the 
Chair had ruled that not a sufficient 
number had seconded the demand for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call has ensued since the ruling. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Chair rule 
that a request for the yeas and nays may 
be made a number of times? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been the practice, the Chair is advised, 
that the request may thus be made. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck] to the amendment of 
the committee. The yeas and nays are 
demanded. Is the demand sufficiently 
seconded? r 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
the amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., In the 
amendment of the committee, on page 
74, line 24, after the word “year”, it is 
proposed to insert “except the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye]. Not knowing how he would vote 
if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAYBANK (when his name was 
called), On this amendment to the ap- 
propriation bill I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Map], who is also a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. If I were 
at liberty to vote I would vote “nay” 
on the amendment, I supported the 
Russell amendment in the committee. If 
the junior Senator from New York were 
at liberty to vote he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WaAtsH] is absent attending a funeral. I 
am advised that if present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Harchl, the Senator from West Virginia 
LMr. KI conzl, the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
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absent on official business for the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program, 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent on official business for the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 

Bone] is detained in a committee meet- 
ing. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EIL BO], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs, 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER]J, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas! are detained on public business, 
I am advised that, if present and voting, 
the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
Biteo], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], and the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] would vote “nay,” 
and that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gurrey], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] would vote 
“yeg,” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] is detained in one of the Gov- 
ernment departments on matters per- 
taining to the State of Montana. 

The Sehator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Meap], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. MURDOCK], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Danrex], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
RETNOL DSJ, and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHAM] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. I am 
advised that, if present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Brooks] is necessarily absent. 
If present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Con- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. GURNEY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are necessarily 
absent. : 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Torry] is absent on public matters. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. FER- 
GusON] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. If present, he would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 22, as follows: : 


YEAS—36 
Aiken Downey Shipstead 
Austin Hawkes Thomas, Idaho 
Ball Holman Thomas, Utah 
Barkley Johnson, Colo, Tunnell 
Brewster La Follette Vandenberg 
Bridges Langer Wagner 
Buck McCarran eeks 
Burton McFarland Wherry 
Butler Maloney White 
Capper O'Mahoney Wiley 
Danaher Radcliffe Willis 
vis Robertson Wilson 
NAYS—22 
Andrews George Reed 
Balley Russell 
Bankhead Gillette Smith 
Byrd Stewart 
Chandler McClellan 
Mo. McKel'ar Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Millikin 
Eastland Overton 
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NOT VOTING—38 


Bilbo Gurney O'Daniel 
Bone Batch Penper 
Brooks Hayden Revercomb 
Bushfield Jackson Reynolds 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 
Clark, Idaho Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla 
Cordon Maybank Tobey 
Ellender Mead aren 

n Moore gren 
Gis Murdock Walsh, N. J 
Green Murray Wheeler 
Guffey Nye 


So Mr. Buck’s amendment to the 
amendment of the committee was agreed 
to. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, so far as I know, no one has 
written me either for or against this 
amendment. I am heartily in favor of 
the Russell amendment providing that 
bureaus shall not be created by Execu- 
tive fiat. Therefore I shall support the 
Russell amendment. I was detained in 
my office, and when I came on the floor 
I did not understand the purport of the 
proposal then pending before the Senate. 
Had I known what the purport of it was, 
as a matter of principle, and regardless 
of the merits of this particular institu- 
tion, I should have voted “nay” and I am 
a candidate for reelection in that State 
where all the colored people who wish 
to vote may do so. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my vote of yea“ be 
changed to “nay.” It will not affect the 
result, but I am particular about keeping 
my position with regard to Executive-in- 
spired bureaucracy consistent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, beginning in line 
19, on page 74, as amended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
that the American people will take due 
note of the action just taken by the Sen- 
ate. They will observe that many Sen- 
ators who have gone up and down 
the country protesting and inveighing 
against bureaucracy and denouncing the 
usurpation of the constitutional powers 
of the Congress by the executive branch 
of the Government have proven that they 
did not mean what they said by voting to 
sustain the right and power of the Exec- 
utive to create agencies of Government 
by fiat and proclamation. It is amazing 
to see Senators who have been the loud- 
est in protesting that the executive de- 
partment was taking over the powers and 
functions of this body to the discredit of 
Congress now voting against the way 
they have talked for so long by declaring 
themselves in favor of executive agen- 
cies. It is an amazing abandonment of 
principle. In this case principle means 
nothing. But the desire to appeal to 
certain groups of voters seems to mean 
everything. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senate is to make fish of one 
agency and fowl of another, if I, as the 
author of this amendment in committee, 
have the right, I should like to withdraw 
it. Do I have the right or power to with- 
draw the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed that the Senator does not have 
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that right after an amendment to it has 
been adopted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I then ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to say, Mr. 
President, that before I should be a party 
to any such proceeding as this, that Iam 
now placed in the position where I shall 
vote against my own amendment. If the 
amendment shall be so distorted, and if 
those who have heretofore been most in- 
sistent in inveighing against executive 
action shall undertake to approve execu- 
tive action in creating agencies of Gov- 
ernment, I shall vote against the entire 
proposal. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 
to add a few words to what has been said 
about the amendment. Not only are 
those Senators who claim to be opposed 
to bureaucracy ir a wholly inconsistent 
position, but the one agency which has 
been excepted here has no legal status 
whatsoever. It has no foundation on 
which to stand. It is purportedly based 
upon the Second War Powers Act, but 
there is not a line or a syllable or any 
mark of punctuation in the Second War 
Powers Act which is authority for it, 
which authorizes the creation of the 
single agency which is retained by the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment just agreed to. This agency has 
no power to enforce its orders. Its 
orders are already challenged, and they 
will be consistently challenged, and un- 
questionably they will be upset. I doubt 
if there is anyone, even in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who believes that this 
agency has any legal foundation in fact. 

Some Senators have pledged to their 
people that they would recapture the 
powers of the Congress and revest in the 
Congress the power to legislate. Some 
Senators will be heard making a loud 
noise in November in repetition and 
repeated repetition of that particular 
program and of that declaration. Here 
is the acid test. Here is the proposal 
that agencies created by Executive order 
and which have been in existence for 
more than a year, and which have re- 
ceived no congressional approval, should 
no longer receive part of the public 
money appropriated under this measure, 
That is all. 

Senators have selected the one agency 
whose single order in any important 
matter stands stopped almost by the 
confession of the Department of Justice 
that the agency has no legal status. 

So far as I am concerned, I have said 
to my people, and I repeat it now, that 
when this war ends, and long before it 
ends, I shall vote to restore to the Amer- 
ican Congress or to the American peo- 
ple every power which should be right- 
fully exercised by the American Con- 
gress or the people. I meant that. I 
do not challenge the sincerity- of any 
other Member of this body. But if I had 
had any part in permitting the existence 
of a single agency in the Government, 
created under Executive order, and 
which for more than a year has stood 
without even congressional approval by 
the making of a single appropriation for 
its support, I could not justify the posi- 
tion I expect to take, and which I ex- 
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pect to take consistently, with my own 
people. I am up for election this year. 
But I am going to face my people on 
one issue, at least, and that is that every 
power which was not intended to be 
granted by the Congress, although there 
may be a technical foundation for its 
exercise, should be restored to the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Human liberty cannot exist in any 
democratic country anywhere, any time, 
when the people fall under the rule of 
bureaucracies created by Executive or- 
der. Where is there in America a lawyer 
of any responsibility who will assert that 
the single agency which Senators have 
excepted from the operations of the 
amendment stands upon any legal foun- 
dation whatsoever? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise in defense of my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle who voted 
for the last amendment which was 
adopted, because they had reason to do 
so. The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Buck] was the 
brain child of a man by the name of 
Edgar Brown, who held a very good job 
under the Democratic administration for 
5 or 6 years. When he was finally sep- 
arated from the public pay roll, he used 
the appointment of Mr. Justice Byrnes 
as Stabilization Director as an excuse for 
announcing his departure from the 
Democratic fold, although he did not 
deny that the Roosevelt administration 
had done more in many ways for the 
preservation of the rights of colored 
people and the upbuilding of their morale 
than had any other administration or 
any combination of administrations in 
the history of the country. 

Recently I read in a Missouri news- 
paper an article by Edgar Brown in 
which he stated that, irrespective of 
what the President might have done or 
irrespective of the record of any Senator 
or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, everyone who was nominated on 
the Democratic ticket, from the Presi- 
dent down to constable, should be de- 
feated. It is easy to understand the pull 
of a persuasion like that on some of our 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle. 
I saw Mr. Brown outside the Senate 
Chamber the other night, as I was get- 
ting on the elevator. He rushed up to 
me, and said that the provisions which 
were later incorporated in the Buck 
amendment should be included in the 
bill. I said to him, “As a matter of fact, 
has not the question of the F. E. P. C. 
been taken out of the controversy as to 
executive agencies without any authority 
of Congress, by the action of the Presi- 
dent in sending up a Budget estimate 
for it?” I recall that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. WILIs]! happened to be 
with me at the moment, and I am sure 
he will verify my statement of the con- 
versation. I said to Brown, “Has not the 
action of the President in sending up a 
Budget estimate for the F. E. P. C. taken 
it out of the controversy as to executive 
agencies without any congressional au- 
I personally was in favor of 
the maintenance of the F. E. P. C.; I 
would have voted for this amendment, 
with great reluctance, if the F. E. P. C. 
had been included in it. But Brown 
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rushed up to me and said, “We have got 
to have this amendment,” the amend- 
ment specifically exempting the F. E. 
P. C. Isaid, “Why do you say that? The 
President himself has removed the 
F. E. P. C. from the operation of the 
amendment by sending up a Budget esti- 
mate.“ Brown said, Well, because we 
want it.“ 

About that time the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Wms] came along. 
Brown repeated that to him. 

Mr. President, by agreeing to the 
amendment 1 do not think the Senate 
of the United States puts itself in a very 
good position on a great constitutional 
question, when the President of the 
United States has shown his disposition 
to remove this agency from the contro- 
versy by sending in a Budget estimate 
for it. The effect of agreeing to the 
amendment is to have the Senate act in 
accordance with the whim of a lobbyist, 
who would thus control the action of 
the Senate of the United States. So far 
as I am concerned, I intend to join the 
Senator from Georgia in voting against 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BUCK. The Senator is exactly 
correct, in that this man Brown ap- 
proached me, asI think he did other Sen- 
ators. Let me say that many of my 
constituents in Delaware are very much 
interested in this matter. It is largely 
at their request that I was persuaded to 
present the amendment, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say to the Senator from 
Delaware that I meant no reflection 
whatever on him. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am in favor of the maintenance 
of the F. E. P. C. As I have said, I might 
have voted against the Russell amend- 
ment against the action of the President 
of the United States. But I say that 
when the President of the United States 
has, by sending in a Budget estimate, 
acted in accordance with the effect of 
the Russell amendment, for the Senate 
of the United States finally to yield to 
the whim of a lobbyist like this man 
Brown is a disgraceful thing. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to confirm 
everything the Senator from Missouri 
has said. Mr. Brown said, “This is the 
heart of everything the colored people 
want.“ 

But I desire to announce that that had 
no effect on my consideration of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say 
that the Senator from Indiana gave him 
no encouragement whatsoever. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. Mr. President, in 
casting my vote on the amendment I will 
be acting out of my regard for a great 
group of colored people in the State of 
Indiana who I think are deserving of 
every possible consideration. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say further that the great 
group of colored people in the State of 
Indiana or the great group of colored 
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people in the State of Illinois or the 
great group of colored people in the 
State of Missouri or the great group 
of colored people in any other State are 
fully protected by the action of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in submitting 
a Budget estimate on this matter. I 
repeat that the action the Senate has 
just taken is in response to the whim of, 
this, lobbyist. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
quite evident that the interest and votes 
of the great body of colored folks in many 
States has had considerable to do with 
the action the Senate has just taken. It 
appears that the influence of that great 
body of voters is such that in a case in 
which a constitutional principle is in- 
volved, principle can fall and be crushed 
into the earth, so long as the votes of 
Senators are cast in accordance with the 
wishes of that great body of colored 
voters, for whom they have such respect, 

However, Mr. President, that question 
is not the only one involved in the 
amendment. This agency, without any 
legislative authority whatever, without 
the slightest basis of statutory power, 
without having had one dime of appro- 
priation ever made for it, is one of the 
most arrogant of all bureaucracies. Be- 
cause, Mr. President, when there is an 
agency which is not answerable to the 
Congress, an agency which does not even 
have to submit an annual request for an 
appropriation, an agency which has no 
power on earth over it except the Chief 
Executive of the United States, we always 
find that agency to be the most arrogant 
of all the bureaucracies. 

Mr. President, I have received a great 
many letters in regard to this amend- 
ment that did not come from the South 
and do not involve the Negro issue. I 
know the situation of a Senator from the 
South who introduces an amendment 
under any circumstances whatever which 
remotely affects one Negro in the United 
States. Edgar Brown comes to see Sen- 
ators, and the amendment is looked upon 
with suspicion even if the author did 
not know at the time the amendment 
was introduced that it affected a single 
Negro. 

Many letters have been received from 
people who care nothing about the Negro 
issue—as illustrative of those who are 
in business and complain of the activi- 
ties of these agencies, I read from a letter 
from a man whom I never saw, and of 
whom I never heard. His name is John 
S. Greer, of Cambridge, Mass. He wrote 
me a letter with respect to this amend- 
ment. He said: < 

I have read with considerable interest of 
a bill which would limit the transfer of 
funds to Government agencies that have 
not been authorized by Congress. I heartily 
commend your action and hope that your 
amendment will have widespread support in 
Congress. I see in your action perhaps the 
beginning of a movement to restore to Con- 
gress some control over the unending stream 
of regulations that have been pouring out 
of Washington of late years. 


Of course this businessman could not 
know that Republican Senators, almost 
in a body, would vote to keep this un- 
ending stream of regulations pouring out 
of Washington, and to keep inviolate in 
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the hands of the bureaus of the Govern- 
ment the powers which they have always 
had. They go up and down the land 
making political speeches denouncing 
bureaus and agencies, and excess Execu- 
tive power, but when it comes to the 
test in the Senate, and the roll is called 
on a vote, where are all their words? 
They are as empty as the winds that have 
“gone in the years that are past. They 


speak one way on the stump and vote 


another way when the test is put to 
them in the Congress. They try to catch 
votes by attacking the bureaus which are 
harassing business in the country, but 
when it comes to voting, they vote to 
keep them in power, to get other votes, 
even if the Congress of the United States 
has never appropriated one dime for the 
maintenance of such agencies and they 
have never received any legislative sanc- 
tion. If there has ever been any dem- 
onstration of politics at its worst, we 
have just seen it here. Men who spend 
their time denouncing bureaus and 
bureaucracy, now vote to uphold and 
sustain them. 

To return to the letter: 

I do not believe that any regulations im- 
posed by Congress can be unduly biased or 
unfair. 


I know nothing about this gentleman 
or his political affiliations. He had no 
idea that the Republicans were going 
to vote almost solidly to sustain these 
regulations, whether they were unbiased 
or unfair, or whatever they might be. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. RUSSELL. I will yield as soon as 
I have concluded reading the letter. The 
writer continues: 


Unfortunately, this cannot be said of most 
of the rules, regulations, etc., imposed upon 
us by the administrative agencies. I sincerely 
hope that Congress will now recover for it- 
self the power and authority it formerly used 
in order that we may have more balanced 
government from Washington. 


I hope Senators will listen to this. 
Talk about the colored issue. Here is a 
letter from Massachusetts about the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. The 
writer brought this subject up himself: 

By all means, do what you can to eliminate 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 
We, like most other industrial firms, have 
been annoyed on many occasions by the stu- 
pidity of this committee; for example, such 
inexcusable things as demanding that we ex- 
plain to them why our newspaper advertise- 
ment for help specified that the applicants 
for positions should bring their birth certifi- 
cates with them, when the United States Em- 
ployment Service recommended that we use 
this phrase in our advertisement in order to 
expedite the hiring of war workers. Your 
action is most encouraging. More power 
to you. 


I now yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. WILEY. Can the distinguished 
Senator tell us how many bureaus have 
been created by executive action? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. I stated at the 
outset of my remarks that I have not 
been able to obtain a complete list of 
them; but I desire to put the responsi- 
bility on the Comptroller General for 
seeing that all of them, without excep- 
tion, come before the Congress of the 
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United States to ask for their appropria- 
tions, 

Mr. WILEY. Would the Senator say 
there are 500? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think there 
are that many. 

Mr. WILEY. One hundred? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the Senator is 
probably getting a little warm. The 
number might be less than 100. 

Mr. WILEY. Seventy-five? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know how 
many there are. I said that I found 18 
which would come within the purview 
of this amendment, in my judgment. 

Mr. WILEY. Eighteen? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. President, we are living in a strange 
age. We hear of a great many combina- 
tions in political life. We see queer hap- 
penings in some of the party councils. 
Last time our friends across the aisle 
nominated a man who had been a Demo- 
erat on their ticket for President of the 
United States. I do not know all the 
Tamifications of the national political 
picture at present. I do know that I 
have received letters from a great many 
organizations, both pro and con, on this 
amendment. I do not know all the 
powers which were at work, which might 
have caused it to be so overwhelmingly 
adopted, but I do find that the Com- 
munist Party of the District of Colum- 
bia, in a letter addressed to me under 
date of March 8, has denounced this 
amendment and demanded that the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices be eliminated from the pur- 
view of this amendment. I ask that the 
letter from the Communist Party de- 
manding that this agency be specifically 
removed from the provisions of this 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

COMMUNIST PARTY, 
District of Columbia, March 8, 1944. 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously at the last meeting of 
aa 3 Park Communist Club on March 

“Whereas the President's Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices has done a great 
deal to eliminate discrimination in the vital 
war industries of our country, and has proved 


to be one of the most valuable agencies to the 
entire war effort; and 

“Whereas the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee is considering favorably an amend- 
ment preventing the transfer of funds by the 
President to any agency which has been in 
existence for a year or more; and 

“Whereas the local newspapers have re- 
ported that Senator Russert admitted that 
the purpose of this amendment was to smash 
the F. E. P. C.: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Stanton Park Communist Club, join with 
millions of our fellow-citizens in protesting 
against this vicious amendment and in de- 
manding of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that it be permanently shelved.” 

Respectfully, 
James P. BRANCA, 
City Chairman, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator tell us who 
signed the letter-—— 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The letter is signed by 
James P. Branca, city chairman of the 
Communist Party of the District of Co- 
lumbia, with headquarters at 527 Ninth 
Street NW. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was 
interested in the name of the writer of 
the letter from Cambridge. 

Mr. RUSSELL. His name is Mr. Don 
S. Greer, treasurer of J. W. Greer Co., 
manufacturers of confectioners’ and 
bakers’ machinery. I know nothing 
about the concern. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Itis a 
large business establishment, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
is at least one issue which, so far as most 
of the campaign oratory this fall is con- 
cerned, should in all good faith be elim- 
inated. After the vote which has just 
been had I do not see how any Repub- 
lican can, with any degree of good faith, 
go before the country and denounce the 
Democratic Party for creating bureauc- 
racy when by their votes they are irsist- 
ing that bureaus created by Executive 
order shall continue to harass the people 
of the United States. This vote is a chal- 
lenge to the good faith of all of those 
who have been resorting to attacks om 
bureaus and bureaucracy. More will be 
heard of it in the days to come. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the vote just taken be 
reconsidered. I was called out of the 
Chamber by a constituent, Mr. Harry G, 
Worsham, who desired to speak to me, 
and when I left the Chamber the Russell 
amendment was under consideration. 
When I returned to the Chamber, while 
the yea and nay vote was being taken, 
I supposed that we were voting on the 
Russell amendment. I inadvertently 
voted “yea,” and I therefore move that 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] to 
the committee amendment on page 74, 
line 22, was agreed to, be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
[Putting the question.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called). Making the same announcement 
concerning my pair that I made hereto- 
fore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAYBANK (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New York 
LMr. Mean]. If he were present and at 
liberty to vote he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote I should vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLASS] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Warst] is absent attending a funeral. I 
am advised that if present and voting, - 
he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Hatcu], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
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Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent 
on official business for the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. N 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]! is absent on official business for 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Bone] is detained in one of the Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertain- 
ing to the State of Washington. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Br O], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] 
are detained on public business. I am 
advised that if present and voting, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. CARA- 
way], and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] would vote “yea,” and 
that the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gurrey], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Man], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Munpock], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O Dax], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Reynotps], and the Senator 
from Nevada IMr. ScrucHam] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. I am 
advised that if present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Gurney], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosEY] is absent on public matters. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Fercuson] is absent on work of the Tru- 
man committee. If present he would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wis] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAL—30 
Andrews Gillette Overton 
Bailey Hill Reed 
Ball Holman Russell 
Bankhead Johnson, Colo, Shipstead 
McClellan Smith 
Chandler McFarland Stewart 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Connally Maloney Tydings 
Eastland Millikin Walsh, Mass, 
George O'Mahoney Wheeler 
NAYS—28 
Aiken Burton Downey 
Austin Bushfield Hawkes 
Barkley Butler La Follette 
Brewster Capper Langer 
Bridges Danaher McCarran 
Buck Davis Radcliffe 
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Robertson Wagner Wiley 
Thomas, Utah Weeks Wilson 
Tunnell Wherry 
Vandenberg White 

NOT VOTING—38 
Bilbo Gurney O'Danlel 
Bone Hatch Pepper 
Brooks Hayden Revercomb 
Caraway Jackson Reynolds 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. Scrugham 
Clark, Idaho Kilgore Taft 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender Maybank ‘obey 
Ferguson Mead man 
Gerry Moore Wallgren 
Glass Murdock Walch, N. J. 
Green Murray Hus 
Guffey Nye 


So the motion of Mr. Jonnson of Colo- 
rado to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, when the vote was taken to 
reconsider the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck! 
I was absent from the Chamber on offi- 
cial business. I should like to have the 
Recorp show, in the proper place, that 
had I been present I should have voted 
against the motion to reconsider, and 
should have voted in favor of the amend- 


ment of the Senator from Delaware, 


which would be in accord with my former 
record. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now recurs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] to the committee amendment on 
page 74, line 22. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. If I were permitted to vote I should 
vote “nay,” and if present and voting 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WatsH] is absent attending a funeral. 
I am advised that if present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent on official business for the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harca], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Kong], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. TRUMAN], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
absent on official business for the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. I am 
advised that if present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Bone] is detained in one of the Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertaining 
to the State of Washington. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bizz0], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs, 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
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Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr, 
THomAS] are detained on public busi- 
ness. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bgo], the Senator from Arkansas 
Mrs. Caraway], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELEEN DER] would vote 
“nay,” and that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Man!, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ReynNotps], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHAM] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Brooxs] is necessarily absent. 
If present he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, Gurney], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moors], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are neces- 
sarily absent, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Tosrey] is absent on public matters, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GusON] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. If present he would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
WIILIS] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Aiken Davis Tunnen 
Austin Downey Vandenberg 
Barkley Hawkes Wagner 
Brewster La Follette Weeks 
Buck Langer 
Burton McCarran White 
Butler Maloney Wiley 
Capper Radcliffe Wilson 
Danaher Thomas, Utah 

NAYS—33 
Andrews George Overton 
Bailey Ge: 
B Gillette Robertson 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Bridges Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Byrd McClellan Stewart 
Chandler McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Tydings 
Connally Millikin Walsh, Mass. 
Eastland O'Mahoney Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—37 

Bilbo Hatch Pepper 
Bone Hayden Revercomb 
Brooks Jackson Reynolds 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. Scrugham 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McFarland Tobey 
Ellender Mead Truman 
Ferguson More Wallgren 
Glass Murdock Walsh, N. J. 
Green Murray lis 
Guffey Nye 
Gurney O'Daniel 


So Mr. Bucks amendment to the 
amendment of the committee was re- 
jected. ; 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, on the amendment offered by 
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the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], I was present in the Chamber 
and voted “yea” both times. I did not 
notice the fact that my name was 
omitted in the recapitulation of the vote 
the second time. I should like to have 
the Recorp show that I voted “yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Rzcorp will show that the 
Senator from Nebraska voted “yea” on 
both occasions. 

The question is on agreeing on the 


amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 


Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, I move 
to amend in line 22, page 74, by strik- 
ing out the words “established by Execu- 
tive order”, and on line 25 to strike out 
the word “or” and insert the word “and.” 

This amendment would make the so- 
called Russell amendment all-inclusive, 
and inasmuch as we have done some re- 
considering and are going to include 
every agency created by Executive order, 
let us go all the way and include all or- 
ganizations and corporations under Gov- 
ernment control. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, may 
we have the amendment stated? It was 
difficult, because of the noise in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, to follow the words when 
the Senator read the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope it may be 
stated. I did not hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK., On page 74, line 22, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“established by Executive order”, and on 
line 25 to strike out “or” and insert 
“and.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are two “ors” 
in line 25. Which one is the Senator 
eliminating, the first one or the last one? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The last one, after 
the word “instrumentality.” 

Mr. RUSSELL, I did not understand 
where the last insertion was to be. 

Mr. BRIDGES. On line 25, after the 
word “instrumentality”, to strike out the 
word “or” and insert the word “and.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I know 
the difficulties we encounter when we at- 
tempt to get information in regard to 
these governmental agencies, and I make 
bold to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if he can give us some illustrations 
of the type of agency to which he would 
attempt to apply the amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Senator will re- 
fer to the House hearings, at page 807, 
he will find there has been inserted a 
list of Government corporations as of 
December 15, 1943, and there is an 
analysis showing whether or not they are 
subject to control by Congress, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
name some of them so that we may get 
a line on what the agencies are? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The American Presi- 
dent Lines, Ltd. Congress has no control 
over its administrative expenditures, 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire that it is said 
that organization is not audited by the 
Comptroller General's Office because it 
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is owned by the Maritime Commission. 
About 90 percent of the stock is so owned. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator says it 
is not audited by the General Account- 
ing Office? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. According to the 
House hearings, the official testimony, 
that does not appear to be so. 

Mr. AIKEN. The notation says: 

No accounts-submitted to the General Ac- 
counting Office, but books and records ex- 
amined in connection with Maritime Com- 
mission audit. 


Incidentally, the Maritime Commission 
audit simply proved that they could not 
tell anything by the books and bal- 
ance sheets. So perhaps we might say 
it was not audited effectively and effi- 
ciently; but it was audited the best the 
General Accounting Office could audit it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I read from the list: 

Banks for cooperatives, Central Bank for 
Cooperatives, District banks for coopera- 
tives; Cargoes, Inc.; Colonial Mica; Copper 
Recovery Corporation; Defense Homes Cor- 
poration; Defense Plant Corporation; Defense 
Supplies Corporation; Disaster Loan Corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. 1 yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam not well advised 
as to this matter, being taken more or 
less by surprise by the recital of all these 
agencies, but my impression is that some 
of those the Senator is naming are au- 
thorized under act of Congress, not di- 
rectly, but the activities themselves are 
authorized, and appropriations are made 
for the agencies. These agencies are 
entities, as I understand, carrying out 
specific grants of power by Congress, If 
I am wrong in that, I should like to be 
corrected. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I think 
most of these organizations are subsidi- 
ary corporations of the R. F. C. which 
are created pursuant to authority granted 
by Congress; but I do not think Congress 
ever specifically authorized their crea- 
tion. For instance, there is the Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation. The R. F. C. 
has authority to create such a corpora- 
tion, but I do not think Congress ever 
provided for it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it correct to state 
what I understand to be the case, that 
authority was given by Congress to the 
R. F, C. to do certain specific things, that 
Congress did not of course name the 
agencies by which those things should 
be translated into action, but the R. F. C. 
has set them up itself? What I am con- 
cerned about is whether Congress did 
give the R. F. C. the general power to 
administer the functions which these 
agencies are administering. 

Mr. BALL. I think most of them are 
authorized in the act. I rather question 
whether some of the functions they have 
carried on are authorized, such as pay- 
ing food subsidies. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I think it might be 
that for what the Senator from New 
Hampshire desires to accomplish he could 
obtain support, but at the moment it ap- 
pears to me that to take a broadsword 
and go into this matter without a little 
clearer definition, or knowing what in 
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general Congress has done in the war 
effort, might wreck the whole thing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It seems to me to be 
very clear that Congress should have 
supervision over the administrative ex- 
penditures of these various corporations 
which are authorized and controlled by 
the Government. We have heard the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russet] and 
others who have made very impassioned 
speeches here today. The amendment 
of the junior Senator from Georgia is 
sound, it is in the right direction, but 
let us go all the way and take in these 
additional corporations and let Congress 
have control all along the line. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire except 
that portion which changes the word 
“or” to “and” in line 25 on page 74, If 
the Congress has specifically authorized 
the expenditure of funds I believe we 
ought not to undertake to repeal the act 
of Congress. I anr perfectly willing to 
let the provision apply to all agencies 
which have to come before Congress to 
obtain appropriations, but where the 
Congress has specifically authorized the 
expenditure of funds by a corporation, 
such as the T. V. A., I do not think we 
ought to change the law. I am willing 
to accept the Senator’s amendment, to 
take in all agencies, whether created by 
Executive order or otherwise, but where 
the Congress has specifically authorized 
the expenditure of funds I do not think 
we should undertake to repeal such au- 
thorization this haphazard fashion. 
I am perfectly willing, however, to in- 
clude all the other agencies the Senator 
has suggested. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator please explain what he is willing 
to accept, and what he is not willing to 
accept? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I have no objection to 
eliminating the words “established by 
Executive order.” I think that will ac- 
complish what the Senator has indicated 
he desires to do because what we want 
to do is to make all these agencies ac- 
countable to Congress. If the words 
“established by Executive order” are 
eliminated, it will bring all these agen- 
cies to the point where we will either 
appropriate specifically for them or spe- 
cifically authorize expenditures. I think 
that is going far enough, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. To reach the purpose 
the Senator from Georgia has in mind, 
and which obviously is in accordance 
with the views expressed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, if, in line 22, in- 
stead of striking out the words “estab- 
lished by Executive order” there were 
inserted after the word “instrumentality” 
the words “including those“, so as to 
read “instrumentality including those 
established by Executive order”, the 
change in line 25 to which the Senator 
from Georgia objects would not be 
needed, and everything as to which both 
Senators are now in accord would be 
effectuated. Is that not so? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the quick mind 
of the Senator from Connecticut has sug- 
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gested an amendment that will solve the 
whole matter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will modify my 
amendment accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment as modified will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Mr. Briwces’ 
amendment, as modified, is on page 74, 
line 22, after the word “instrumentality,” 
to insert the words “including those.” 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I am seeking information. 
Will that make all the subsidary corpo- 
rations which R. F. C. has created come 
annually before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or some other committee to re- 
ceive specific authorization? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is what I desire 
to have them do. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. It would be my ex- 
pectation that it would not do any such 
thing, I hasten to say. If the Senator 
from New Hampshire thinks that by 
modifying the amendment by adopting 
my language, it would force R. F. C. to 
come before Congress for an appropri- 
ation, I wish to say to him that it will 
not. Those corporate agencies are in a 
different status, and they ought to be, 
and if in fact the Senator wishes to de- 
fine a policy which will reach Govern- 
ment corporations which are authorized 
specifically to borrow from the Treasury, 
neither the language as it was reported 
by the committee, nor the language sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, nor the language which I offered by 
way of a modification, would reach such 
corporate agencies, 

On the other hand, all those that are 
set up as agencies are instrumentalities, 
and all those that are set up under ex- 
isting law or by Executive order would 
come squarely within the intendment of 
the committee amendment if it be modi- 
fied as I suggested to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that it seems 
to me to be wise that the Senator from 
New Hampshire accept the modification. 
I will say further that I am in accord 
with him that some of these days we 
ought to take affirmative action with ref- 
erence to the definition of a policy or at 
least a review of the authorization in 
execution of the policy which we have 
hitherto entrusted to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and all of its class 
5-d subsidiaries. But that is not in- 
volved in an appropriation bill. It 
clearly is not involved in this bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I respectfully 
appeal to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to go as far as he properly can in 
this amendment, and let the matter of 
corporation authorizations be reviewed in 
subsequent action. 

I will conclude with one further obser- 
vation. We do have such corporations 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has been specifically set up by the 
Congress with a list of purposes and ob- 
jectives clearly stated in the enabling or 
the creating act. We have another class 
of corporations, however, which are the 
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5-d corporations which R. F. C. can set 
up in its own office, and those are the 
ones against which the Senator from 
New Hampshire no doubt would inveigh 
and which he hopes to reach. But this 
language would not do that. 

I also think that in due course we 
ought to review the entire set-up with 
reference to these corporate creatures. 
I was simply trying by way of explana- 
tion of my own thought on this subject 
to assist other Senators who do not un- 
derstand what I had in mind when I 
suggested to the Senator from New 
Hampshire a modification of his lan- 
guage. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire that it seems 
to me the weakness in congressional 
control over these created agencies, the 
children and the grandchildren of agen- 
cies that have been authorized, is due to 
the fact that we have never authorized 
an Official audit of any of them, and if 
the Senator will look on his desk he will 
find that I have submitted an amend- 
ment which I expect to call up shortly 
which will provide for an official audit 
of all these agencies, whether authorized 
directly by the Congress or created by 
another agency that has been authorized 
by the Congress. 

I agree with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. His suggestion is about as far 
as it seems to me it would be safe to go. 
I am in full sympathy with the intent 
of the Senator from New Hampshire as 
to controlling these agencies which have 
been created, it might be said, promis- 
cuously, but we do not want to take a 
chance on going too far. Therefore it 
appears to me that the suggestion of the 
Senator from Connecticut is a good one. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am 
frank to say that I cannot agree entirely 
with the Senator from Connecticut. The 


| language of the proposed section 213 is— 


No part of any appropriation or fund made 
available by this or any other act shall be 
allotted or made available to, or used to 
pay the expenses of, any agency or instru- 
mentality. 


A corporation set up by one of these 
agencies is certainly an instrumentality. 
If they have set up corporations I think 
they would come within the meaning of 
the term “instrumentality.” What else 
is a corporation which is set up by the 
R. F. C. but an instrumentality to carry 
out some purpose of the R. F. C.? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me so I may reply to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I fully agree with the 
Senator from Montana that a corpora- 
tion is an instrumentality. I further 
state that it is an instrumentality of 
government when it is set up under an 
authorization which Congress has 
granted. But the language in line 19 on 
page 74 is— 


No part of any appropriation or fund made 
available by this or any other act. 


That means no part of any appropria- 
tion or fund for such instrumentalities 
as those which would be affected. 

Consequently corporations which we 
have authorized to be created and to be 
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capitalized by borrowing from the Treas- 
ury are in no way involved within the 


meaning of that language. Moreover, I 


will say to the Senator from Montana, 
if I may do so, I do not think they 
should be. 

Mr. WHEELER. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood the Senator, Mr. President. I say 
that a corporation set up by the R. F. C. 
is an instrumentality of the R. F. C. 

Mr. DANAHER. I agree. It is an in- 
strumentality of the Government. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. I agree to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. If such a corporation 
is borrowing money from the R. F. C, 
without coming to the Congress for au- 
thority for that purpose, I say the lan- 
guage is broad enough to cover it. If the 
Congress authorizes the setting up of a 
separate corporation, that may be dif- 
ferent. But I certainly cannot follow 
the construction placed upon the lan- 
guage by the Senator from Connecticut. 
I think the language is broad enough to 
cover such corporations, and I think it 
should cover them. I do not think the 
R. F. C. should be permitted to set up a 
corporation, and then give it money, 
without coming to the Congress and say- 
ing what the money is for. I think we 
should put a stop to such a practice. If 
there is any question about it, I think 
that should be done, and words to do it 
oe be written into the bill at this 

e. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, let me 
further reply by saying that I agree there 
should be an overhauling of the powers 
which have hitherto been granted to cor- 
porations. I am even willing to agree 
that some corporations which have been 
created have thereafter exceeded any 
authorization or purposes the Congress 
had in mind. But this bill is not the 
place on which to provide for an over- 
hauling of all the corporate powers of 
corporations Congress has authorized. 

In the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency we very often deal with such mat- 
ters, and on many occasions we have had 
opportunity to review requests by the 
R. F. C. or other agencies for increases in 
the authorizations as to their borrow- 
ing power. But, Mr. President, if it is 
borrowing power, clearly an appropria- 
tion is not involved. Clearly, if we are 
dealing with appropriations, and if we 
intend to place a limit on the appropria- 
tions in the pending bill, we may and we 
should limit the circumscription of this 
particular section to appropriations, not 
to corporations. That is the way I look 
at it, in any case; and I believe that is as 
far as we should go at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, per- 
haps I misunderstood the Senator. I 
understand that his idea is that the lan- 
guage is limited to corporations referred 
to in this particular bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Or in any other bill 
or act. In line 20 the words “or any 
other act” appear. It obviously applies 
to the agencies or instrumentalities over 
which Congress does have power, which 
it has authorized, and for which an ap- 
propriation has been provided. Conse- 
quently, we simply say we wish to have 
a chance to review the policy involved, 
so far as corporations created by Execu- 
tive order are concerned, in addition to 
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those for which we appropriate directly. 
That is all the amendment does. It may 
not go as far as the Senator from Mon- 
tana would like to have it go, but I say 
that is as far as it goes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I still say, with re- 
gret, that I am unable to follow the logic 
of the Senator from. Connecticut with 
reference to the matter. In connection 
with the interpretation of the language, 
if the words “established by Executive 
order” were included, I think that would 
cover the matter. I may be wrong, but 
that is my own interpretation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as I 
understand the pending issue, I accepted 
the amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Connecticut, 
which provided that, after the word “in- 
strumentality,” the words “including 
those” be inserted, so that the language 
would read, “including those established 
by Executive order.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the same amend- 
ment would be made or page 75, in line 2. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection to 
that amendment. _ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL AID FOR READJUSTMENT OF 
VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
must leave the Chamber in just a mo- 
ment. Following the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill now before the 
Senate, I am advised that Senate bill 
1767 is to come up for consideration. 
That is the ex-servicemen’s bill, or the 
veterans’ bill, in charge of the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr: CLARK]. I had 
intended, when the bill was before the 
Senate, to offer three amendments to 
it. I do not intend to hold up, even to 
the extent of having the Senate consider 
the amendments at this time, action on 
the pending bill. Inasmuch as I must 
leave the Chamber now, I wish to obtain 
unanimous consent that the three 
amendments may be printed in the REC- 
orD, with the understanding that I may 
at a later time offer the amendments 
as separate amendments to the bill. I 
wish the Record to show that if I were 
present during the consideration of the 
bill, I would vote for it in its present 
form, 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. McCarran to the bill (S. 1767) to provide 
Federal Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans, viz: On page 5 after line 10, insert a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 106. The Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding six new sections to title 
I thereof to be numbered 122, 123, 124, 125, 
178, and 127, to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 122. Upon receipt of an official report 
of th- death of a member of the active mili- 
tary or naval forces as a result of injury or 
Gisease incurred in or aggravated by such 
service, the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
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of the Navy, as the case may be, shall notify 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs (here- 
inafter referred to as the Administrator) 
thereof, and shall certify to the Administra- 
tor, (1) the date of death of such member, 
(2) the fact that the death was the result 
of injury or disease incurred in or aggra- 
vated by military or naval service, (3) the 
names, addresses, and relationship of any 
dependents of such member, who, at the time 
of his or her death, were being paid monthly 
family allowances under this act, (4) the 
amount or amounts of any such monthly 
allowances being paid to each of such de- 
pendents, (5) the date on which any such 
allowances will terminate as provided in 
section 123, and (6) any other information 
necessary for the Administrator to perform 
the inties required of him by this act. 

“Sec. 123. The Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, 
are hereby authorized and directed to con- 
tinue the payment of any monthly family 
allowances to the dependents of such de- 
ceased member for a period of 1 month 
following the termination of such allowances 
as provided in section 107 (b). 

“ ‘Sec. 124. Upon receipt of the notification 
and certificate provided for in section 122, 
the Administrator is hereby authorized and 
directed to determine, automatically and 
without application therefor, whether any 
of such dependents are entitled to any pen- 
sion or compensation under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the exact amount or amounts thereof, if 
any. Pending such determination the Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized and directed 
(commencing with the month following the 
payments provided for in sec, 123) to pay 
to such of the dependents of the deceased 
member having such relationship to him or 
her as might entitle them to a pension or 
compensation under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, the full 
amount or amounts of such monthly family 
allowances as certified to the Administrator 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy under section 122, until he shall 
have made the determinations provided for 
in this section as to any pension, compensa- 
tion, and the amount or amounts thereof. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, any pension or compensation awarded 
such dependents under this section shall be- 
come effective after the termination of the 
payment of any monthly family allowances 
provided for in this section: Provided, That 
section 112 of this title shall apply to pay- 
ments of monthly family allowances made 
by the Administrator under the provisions 
of this section. 

“Sec. 125. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to (1) curtail any right of any 
such dependent (after any award of pension 
or compensation is made) to appeal from 
the determination and finding of the Admin- 
istrator made as directed in section 124; (2) 
prevent the Administrator from subsequently 
reopening the case and making amy other 
determination or finding with respect there- 
to; or (3) prevent any such dependent from 
waiving any pension or compensation or 
other benefit after such determination and 
finding has been made by the Administrator. 

“ ‘Sec, 126. The Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Administrator 
are euthorized jointly and severally to pre- 
scribe such regulations as they may deem 
necessary to enable them to carry out the 
provisions of sections 122, 123, 124, 125, and 
127 and to delegate to such officers and em- 
ployees of their respective departments as 
they may designate any of their functions. 

“Sec. 127. Appropriations heretofore meade 
for the Veterans’ Administration “Salaries 
and expenses, medical and hospital, and com- 
pensation and pensions,” shall be available 
for necessary expenses in carrying out the 
purposes of section 124; and there is hereby 
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authorized to be appropriated such additional 
amount or amounts as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of that section.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. McCarran to the bill (S. 1767) to provide 
Federal Government aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of returning World War 
No. 2 veterans, viz: At the end of title II, 
page 19, insert the following new sections: 

“Src. 404. Every veteran, excepting com- 
missioned officers whose base pay exceeds 
$200 per month, shall be credited with mus- 
tering-out pay as provided in section 402. 
Such credit shall be made as of the time 
of discharge or relief from active duty of such 
veteran. 

“Sec. 405. Mustering-out pay shall be de- 
termined according to length of service prior 
to discharge or relief from active duty, as 
follows: For service less than 3 months, $150; 
for service more than 3 months but less than 
6 months, $300; for service more than 6 
months but less than 9 months, §450; for 
service 9 months or more, $600. 

“Sec. 406. One-sixth of the amount of 
mustering-out pay credited to any veteran, 
or $50, whichever is greater, shall be paid 
at the time of discharge or relief from active 
duty of such veteran, or on the first day of 
the second calendar month next following 
approval of this act, whichever shall last 
occur; similar payments shall be made at 
consecutive monthly intervals thereafter, 
until the full amount of mustering-out pay 
credited to such veteran shall have been 
paid. 

“Sec. 407. Payments as provided in section 
403 shall be made to the veteran, if living. 
In the case of a veteran who shall die before 
receiving the full amount of mustering- 
out pay credited to him, any payment due 
under section 403, subsequent to his death, 
shall be made to his surviving widow, if 
any; and if he shall leave no surviving widow, 
then in equal shares to his surviving minor 
children, if any; and if he shall leave no 
surviving widow or minor children, then in 
equal shares to his surviving parents, if any; 
and if he shall leave no surviving widow, 
minor children, or parents, then to his 
executor or administrator for the benefit 
of his estate. 

“Sec. 408. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy shall administer this 
title within their respective services.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr McCarran to the bill (S. 1767) to provide 
Federal Government aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of returning World War 
No. 2 veterans viz: At the end of title III. 
page 26, insert the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER VI—VETERANS’ LOANS 


“Sec. 600. That as used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘veteran’ means any per- 
son who was in the military service of the 
United States, as defined in section 101 (1) of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1920, 
at any time during the period beginning on 
December 7, 1941, and ending on the date 
of the cessation of hostilities in the present 
war as proclaimed by the President, and who 
shall have been honorably discharged from 
such service; or any person who served in 
the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps and who 
shall have been honorably discharged for 
disability incident to such service. 

“(b) The term ‘veterans’ loan’ means a 
loan made by a lending agency to a veteran 
pursuant to the provisions of this act for tke 
purpose of enabling such veteran to retire 
indebtedness owed by him on the date of 
his discharge from the service. 

“(c) The term ‘lending agency’ means 
any banking institution the deposits of 
which are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, any Federal savings 
and loan association organized pursuant to 
the provisions of section 5 of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended, and 
any building and ioan association which is a 
member of a Federal home-loan bank. 
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“(d) Masculine pronouns shall be taken to 
include the feminine, the singular to include 
the plural and the plural to include the 
singular. 

“Sec, 601. (a) Upon receipt of an applica- 
tion in such form as may be prescribed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Corpora- 
tion’) pursuant to section 604 (a) of this 
act, filed by a veteran within 6 months after 
the date of his discharge from the service, 
or within 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, whichever is later, and upon 
execution by such veteran of a veteran’s note 
in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Corporation pursuant to such section 604 (a), 
a lending agency is euthorized to make a 
veteran's loan to such veteran in an amount 
not to exceed the amount of indebtedness 
and accrued interest thereon owed by such 
veteran on the date of his discharge as 
evidenced in the manner prescribed in sub- 
section (c) of this section; but in no case 
shall the amount of such loan exceed $1,000. 

“(b) Such veteran's loan shall be on the 
monthly installment plan, repayment to be- 
gin 6 months after the date of execution of 
the loan. Veterans’ loans shall bear interest 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum on the 
unpaid portion of the obligation. No vet- 
eran’s loan shall be made for a period longer 
than 3 years; but if made for a shorter pe- 
riod, any veteran’s loan may be refinanced, 
in the discretion of ‘he lending agency, by 
extension of payments, without impairing 
the obligation of the Corporation under sec- 
tion 604 (a) of this act: Provided, That 
under any refinancing plan agreed to, equal 
monthly installments shall be required, and 
provision shall be made for complete dis- 
charge of the entire obligation, including 
interest, not later than 3 years from the date 
of the veteran’s loan. Acceleration of in- 
stallments on a veteran's loan shall not be 
permitted by fhe lending agency unless the 
loan ie more than 3 months in arrears, ex- 
cept that the lending agency may accept 
whole or partial settlement of any veteran's 
loan, without regard to prescribed install- 
ments, in any case where the lending agency 
has good reason to believe that the veteran’s 
loan was procured wholly or in part by 
fraud, 

“(c) Any application for a veteran’s loan 
shall be accompanied by satisfactory evi- 
dence of the honorable discharge of the ap- 
plicant by a list of present and certain future 
benefits due the applicant from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or from any 
of its departments or agencies, at the time 
of the application, and by a certified list of 
creditors showing the amounts owed by such 
applicant as of the date of such discharge; 
and shall comply with such other require- 
ments as may be provided in accordance 
with section 604 (a) of this act. No security, 
endorsers, or comakers shall be required 
with respect to any such loan. The obliga- 
tion of the Corporation to purchase, as pro- 
vided in section 602, shall not be created in 
the case of any borrower who is not in fact 
a veteran. 

„d) Within 5 days after making any vet- 
eran’s loan, the lending agency shall give 
notice thereof, in such form as shall be 
provided in accordance with section 604 (a) 
of this act, to the Corporation and to all 
Government departments and agencies from 
which benefits are due or to become due the 
applicant, according to the list filed by the 
applicant with his application, as provided 
in subsection 601 (e) of this act. 

“Src. 602. The Corporation shall agree to 
purchase from the lending agency any note 
legally executed by a veteran for the purpose 
of securing a veteran’s loan, in full compli- 
ance with the provisions of section 601 and 
subsection 605 (a) of this act, which remains 
unpaid for 30 days after the date of maturity 
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thereof, or on which installments are more 
than 3 months in arrears, at a price equal 
to the unpaid portion of such note and any 
interest accrued and unpaid thereon: Pro- 
vided, That in any case in connection with 
which the lending agency is guilty of fraud 
or gross negligence, the Corporation shall 
not be obligated under this section. As con- 
sideration for such agreement by the Cor- 
poration, the lending agency shall agree to 
pay to the Corporation an amount equal to 
1% percent per annum of the unpaid portion 
of such loan, to be payable at such time and 
in such manner as the Corporation may 
prescribe. 

“Sec. 603. (a) Upon notice by the Cor- 
poration or by a lending agency that it is the 
holder of a note given by a veteran for the 
purpose of securing a veteran's loan under 
this act, any Government department or 
agency of the United States shall consider 
the amount of unpaid principal and interest 
thereon as a preferred lien on any pension, 
compensation, insurance, or other financial 
benefit accrued or thereafter accruing, under 
any of the laws administered by such depart- 
ment or agency, to such veteran or to his de- 
pendents or beneficiaries, and shall withhold 
from such accrued or accruing benefits, and 
remit to the Corporation upon demand, such 
amounts as will fully discharge such indebt- 
edness: Provided, That the official having 
charge of the payment of any such benefits 
may, with the approval of the Corporation, 
release all or part of such benefits from the 
Corporation's lien, in any case where he de- 
termines such release is advisable because 
of the needs of the veteran, or his dependents 
or beneficiaries. h 

“(b) The special remedy provided by this 
section shall not be deemed exclusive. 

“Sec. 604. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized and directed to prescribe and furnish to 
lending agencies forms of applications for 
veterans’ loans under this act and of notes 
to be executed by veterans for the purpose 
of securing such loans, and to promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary and proper to enable it to carry out the 
provisions of this act, and such forms, rules, 
and regulations shall be uniform with regard 
to all veterans’ loans. 

“(b) The amount of notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other obligations which the Cor- 
poration is authorized to issue and have out- 
standing at any one time under existing law 
is hereby increased by an amount sufficient 
to enable the Corporation to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 605. (a) Not more than one veteran’s 
loan shall be made under the provisions of 
this act to any veteran, regardless of the 
amount of such loan, except that a veteran 
who has received a veteran’s loan in a lesser 
amount than the maximum amount of the 
loan to which he is entitled under subsection 
601 (a) of this act, but who is otherwise eli- 
gible for a veteran’s loan, may apply for and 
receive a second veteran's loan: Provided, 
That the existence of the first veteran’s loan 
shall be disclosed by the applicant to the 
lending agency to which application for a 
second veteran's loan is made, and that such 
lending agency shall make certain such first 
loan is paid in full, both as to principal and 
interest, from the proceeds of such second 
veteran’s loan. 

“(b) Any person who, having obtained a 
veteran's loan under this act, solicits, applies 
for, or accepts another such loan, except as 
provided in subsection 605 (a) of this act, 
and any person who knowingly and willfully 
furnishes any false or misleading information 
for the purpose of obtaining a veteran's loan, 
or of enabling another to obtain a veteran’s 
loan, under this act, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both.” 
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EXECUTIVE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4070) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment as amended on page 74, beginning 
in line 19. 

The amendmen: 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
line 3, after the sum, and before the 
period, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That the Comptroller 
General shall designate an employee of 
the General Accounting Office to act as 
Comptroller General during the absence 
or incapacity of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, or during a vacancy in both of such 
offices.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 11, 1944. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Acting Chairman, Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate. 

My Draa Mn. CHAIRMAN: I have the honor 
to submit for your consideration for inclu- 
sion in a pending appropriation bill carrying 
appropriations for the General Accounting 
Office the following proviso: 

“Provided, That the Comptroller General 
shall designate an employee of the General 
Accounting Office to act as Comptroller Gen- 
eral during the absence or incapacity of the 
Comptroller General and the Assistant 
Comptroller General, or during a vacancy in 
both of such offices.” 

Section 302 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, provides for an Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, who 
shall act as Comptroller General during the 
absence or incapacity of the Comptroller 
General, or during a vacancy in that office. 
Also, section $11 (e) of said act provides that 
all official acts performed by such officers or 
employees specially designated therefor by 
the Comptroller General shall have the same 
force and effect as though performed by the 
Comptroller General in person. Under au- 
thority of the latter provision, the Comp- 
troller General from time to time has desig- 
nated certain officers or employees of the 
General Accounting Office specially to per- 
form certain duties imposed upon him by 
law. However, there is no clear authority 
for the designation by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of an employee to act as Comptroller 
General during the absence or incapacity of 
both himself and the Assistant Comptroller 
General, or during a vacancy in both offices, 
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The need for legislation of the character 
here proposed is apparent in the recent his- 
tory of the General Accounting Office. Dur- 
ing the period for July 1, 1936, to April 10, 
1939, and for a considerable period in 1940, 
the office of Comptroller General was vacant, 
The then Assistant Comptroller General 
acted as Comptroller General, pursuant to 
law, but there was no other officer specifically 
authorized by law so to act in the event of 
his absence or incapacity or in the event he 
had resigned or retired or his term had ended. 
Individuals previously designated under sec- 
tion 311 (e) of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, could have continued to perform, 
in the name of the Comptroller General, the 
acts specified in their respective designa- 
tions, but there would have been no one 
empowered to make new or additional dele- 
gations of authority or to perform the full 
duties of the office of Comptroller General, 

General statutory provisions for temporary 
succession in emergencies have been made 
in the case of the heads of the executive 
departments of the Government and the 
bureaus and offices thereof. (See title 5, 
U.S. C., secs. 1 to 9.) 

I am proposing enactment of this legisla- 
tion as a part of a pending appropriation bill 
carrying appropriations for the General Ac- 
counting Office because it has seemed to me 
that the legislation requested herein is so 
clearly devoid of any objectionable features 
and so clearly and urgently needed to assure 
the continuous and complete operation of 
the General Accounting Office through any 
future emergency of the character sought to 
be guarded against that you and your com- 
mittee might agree with me that it would be 
more economical and prompter if the author- 
ity sought can be obtained in that way rather 
than through the medium of a separate bill 
for the purpose. 

I shall be glad to appear before your com- 
mittee for the purpose of explaining this pro- 
posal further if you should desire me to do s0, 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. ’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr, BURTON. What disposition was 
made of the amendment to section 210, 
on page 73? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment was agreed to, without debate, 

Mr. BURTON. I move that the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to 
be reconsidered. I should like to state 
the nature of the amendment, because 
I think a brief statement will enable the 
Senate to realize the reason why the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to 
should be reconsidered. 

The amendment is the one which in- 
volves the abolition of the civil service as 
it would affect positions with salaries of 
$4,500 or more a year. The amendment 
would make all such positions subject to 
having the salaries paid only when the 
persons holding such positions were ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. I believe the amendment 
should have consideration before the vote 
upon it is taken. 

‘Therefore I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
sure all Members of the Senate under- 
stood the amendment at the time when 
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it was agreed to. Consequently I see no 
reason for having the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. I move that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio that the vote by which the 
amendment to section 210, on page 73, 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called). Making the same announce- 
ment as I previously made, I withhold 
my vote, 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BREWSTER, I have a pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MEAD], 
If he were present and at liberty to vote, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
WatsH] is absent attending a funeral. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HATCH], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr, WALLGREN] are 
absent on official business for the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] is absent on official business 
for the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Bone] is detained in one of the Govern- 
ment departments on matters pertain- 
ing to the State of Washington. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
BL ROI, the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas] are detained on public busi- 
ness. I am advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
THomas] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr, GILLETTE], 
the Senators from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN and Mr. ScrucHAM], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mean], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murpocx], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
is detained in one of the Government de- 
partments on matters pertaining to the 
State of Utah. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Cornon], the Senator from 
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South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma IMr. Moore], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. If present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Torey] is absent on public matters. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Andrews Holman Russell 
Bailey Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Bankhead McClellan Stewart 
Bushfleld McFarland Thomas, Idaho 
Chand'er McKellar Tydings 
Clark, Mo, Maloney Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Maybank Wee! 
Danaher Millikin Wheeler 
Eastland Overton Wherry 
George Reed 
Gerry Robertson 

NAYS—23 
Aiken Capper Shipstead 
Austin Davis Tunnell 
Ball Downey Vandenberg 
Barkley Hill White 
Bridges La Follette Wiley 
Buck Langer Willis 
Burton O'Mahoney Wilson 
Butler Radcliffe 

NOT VOTING—42 

Bilbo Guffey Nye 
Bone Gurney O'Daniel 
Brewster Eatch Pepper 
Brooks Hawkes Revercomb 
Byrd Eayden Reynolds 
Caraway Jackson Scrugham 
Chavez Johnson, Calif, Taft 
Clark, Idaho Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McCarran Tobey 
Ferguson Mead Truman 
Gillette Moore Wagner 
Glass Murdock Wallgren 
Green Murray Walsh, N. J. 


So Mr. McKetxar’s motion to lay on 
the table Mr. Burton’s motion to recon- 
sider was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
line 20, after the figures “$1,978,707”, it 
is proposed to insert “of which not less 
than $172,410 shall be available for the 
enforcement of the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is 
a repetition of the provision which was 
in the bill last year, and I think it ought 
to be contained in the bill this year. 
It is an earmarking of the amount of 
money which may be expended for the 
Truth in Fabrics Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
on page 34, line 3, after the word “ex- 
penses”, I move to strike out “$500,000” 
and insert “$655,000.” 

The budget of the Bureau of Valua- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1943 and 1944 
amounted to slightly less than $700,000, 
including the overtime pay of employees. 
The Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$655,000 for the fiscal year 1944-45, a 
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reduction below the current year of ap- 
proximately $40,000. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee cut $155,000 
from the Budget figure, which resulted 
in the bill passing the House with a figure 
of $500,000, and the Senate committee 
did not alter that amount. 

It would appear from a perusal of the 
House report that this action was taken 
because the work of valuation in connec- 
tion with the war activities of the Gov- 
ernment was on a reimbursable basis. 
Further consideration of the matter 
would seem to indicate that this money 
was not utilized for the purpose of ex- 
panding the number of employees, but on 
the contrary was utilized to pay over- 
time, or was returned to the Treasury. 

The Bureau of Valuation has conducted 
some very important valuation work for 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in the 
Navy Department, for the Maritime Com- 


mission, and for some of the other agen- 


cies of government, in connection with 

` report. Iam offering this amendment 
in order that the matter may have fur- 
ther consideration in conference. I hope 
the Senator from Tennessee will be will- 
ing to take it to conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the circum- 
stances stated by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I shall be glad to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I greatly appre- 
ciate the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude by ask- 
ing unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
sundry letters from various agencies in- 
volved, by which the Valuation Division 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has done this special war evaluation 
work. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ExHIBIT 1 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1943. 
Hon. Carnot MILLER, 

Commissioner in Charge of Valuation, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My DEAR COMMISSIONER: I have learned in- 
formally that there is a possibility of cur- 
tailing the personnel in your Bureau of Valu- 
ation. This information coming at this time 
is of great concern to me and which I per- 
sonally feel would cripple the Navy’s war effort 
or at least force such a radical change and 
departure in our methods of doing business 
that our costs would be greatly increased and 
we would be forced to augment our personnel. 

As I presume you are aware, in its land pro- 
gram the Navy Department has refrained from 
building up a large appraisal organization. 
It has been able to do so because of the fact 
that it has had the resources of the Interstate 
Gommerce Commission’s Bureau of Valuation 
at its command. We have been able to limit 
our field force to 19 men only because we can 
have and have had recourse to the facilities 
and information in the some twenty-odd 
offices of your Bureau spread throughout this 
country. If those offices are not staffed we 
have to replace them. Of course, with the 
tempo with which this war has of necessity to 
be conducted we are under the urgent need of 
speed in the ascertainment of values, first, in 
justification of programs calling fox the ex- 
penditure of public funds and, second, 
though not less important, the public duty 
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of making prompt and just payment for prop- 
erties expropriated. 

I feel very strongly on this subject. All of 
the men who are associated with me feel very 
much of the same mind—that to dry up this 
source of valuation information would be a 
wasteful and dangerous thing to do. 

While I have no wish to intrude myself nor 
again to burden you with a long letter on 
the subject, I would be very glad to explain 
to you our valuation problem in terms of vol- 
ume and amounts involved, and I believe that 
you would be quite convinced that any change 
in the relatively small number of people in 
your Bureau's Valuation Section would be a 
serious handicap to us in our land-acquisi- 
tion work. 

I would like to call attention further to the 
fact that under the new Naval Appropriation 
Acts all proposals for land acquisition since 
the 1st of March or for leasehold interests 
must have the prior approval of the two 
Naval Affairs Committees of the Congress. 
In the past 3 weeks, therefore, we have mo- 
nopolized the time of three of your men ob- 
taining information required by the Congress, 

With this short statement and your knowl- 
edge of the complexity of naval operations 
throughout the country, I think you have 
some idea of what would be involved if your 
offices would be curtailed or closed. We would 
have to duplicate the information and dupli- 
cate the men. Neither seems advisable and 
either one or both would involve delays and 
expense to the United States. 

Not the least important part of the present 
set-up is the independence of your appraisers 
and appraisal data from any suggestion of 
control or influence by any other Department. 
Our experience in court has been that by rea- 
son of their independent set-up, I. C. C. ap- 
praisers are highly respected and their opin- 
ions exceedingly valuable for the guidance 
of both courts and juries in determination of 
valuation. 

Before any changes are made, in the public 
interest and for the good of us all in this war 
effort, I hope you will give me a chance to 
more fully explain and elaborate upon our 
part of this whole picture and demonstrate 
the effect it will have upon this organiza- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN J. COURTNEY, 
Head of Real Estate Division. 
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UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, December 18, 1943, 
Hon. CARROLL MILLER, 
Member, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. COMMISSIONER: It has come to 
the attention of the Maritime Commission 
that there is a possibility that the working 
force of the Bureau of Valuation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission may be re- 
duced. The Maritime Commission sincerely 
hopes that this will not come about. If this 
force should be reduced, we fear that it may 
not be possible for us during the remainder 
of the war period to secure from your Com- 

services which have been made avail- 
able to us in the past and which have expe- 
dited the Maritime Commission’s war ef- 
fort, and have in addition been responsible 
for saving the Government substantial sums 
of money. 

It is difficult in this letter to develop in 
detail the advantages which the Maritime 
Commission and the Government have se- 
cured by utilizing the specialized services of 
your personnel. I will, however, cite one or 
two instances. : 

In 1942 the Maritime Commission found 
it necessary, in order to expedite ship pro- 
duction and cut down production expenses, 
to construct a spur line of railroad at Port- 
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land, Maine. We did not have available on 
our staff a practical railroad engineer. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
available to us the services of Mr. John 
Hansbury, who laid out the line of railway 
and advised us constantly and effectively in 
our negotiations for the construction of and 
operation over the spur track. Without Mr. 
Hansbury's help, construction of this impor- 
tant line of track (which is an integral part 
of our ship-production system at Portland) 
would have taken a much longer time than 
was actually consumed, and the resulting loss 
of time would have prevented ships from the 
two shipyards involved from being delivered 
at the rate they have been delivered since 
operation over the spur track began. 

Recently it became necessary in connection 
with this spur track to have constructed cer- 
tain switching facilities and to enter into 
service contracts. In connection with these 
matters, Mr. Hansbury’s help has again ex- 
pedited our work and resulted in a substan- 
tial saving of Government money. 

Recently an appraisal of railroad land in 
California by a representative of the Bureau 
of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (Mr. Geisler) has enabled the 
Maritime Commission to secure a material 
reduction in rentals upon the lands in ques- 
tion which are utilized for ship-construction 
purposes. 

In connection with requisition by the 
Maritime Commission of railroad equipment 
for transporting shipyard workers to and 
from the yards, valuation reports by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission employees have 
been of particular value in determining just 
compensation for the property requisitioned. 

The services of representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Valuation in appraising real property 
and machinery, in some cases leased and in 
others involved in condemnation cases, have 
been invaluable to us. In one of these cases, 
the property in question was an old railroad 
property, and it is doubtful if any private 
appraiser could have made as accurate an 
appraisal as was made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission personnel. 

In at least one other case, appraisals by rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Valuation (Mr. 
Sandford in particular), have enabled the 
Maritime Commission to effect substantial 
cuts in rentals of shipyard property. 

Even more valuable perhaps than the spe- 
cialized knowledge of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission personnel has been the 
fact that because your representatives are 
not employees of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, their opinions and advices have been 
peculiarly effective in connection with our 
negotiations, and generally regarded by the 
private interests with which the Commis- 
sion deals as emanating from a disinterested 
and neutral source. It is in our opinion of 
importance to preserve this third-party posi- 
tion of your employees, particularly as a 
number of them will doubtless be utilized 
during 1944 as witnesses in condemnation 
cases. If it becomes necessary for them to 
take the stand not as employees of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission but as Mari- 
time Commission men, this fact will unques- 
tionably be brought out on cross-examina- 
tion, and may to a certain extent render 
their opinions as to values less persuasive 
to court or 2 

Summed up, it is the feeling of the Mari- 
time Commission that the cutting of the 
personnel of your Bureau of Valuation, with 
the attending loss to this Commission of 
the services recounted, would be contrary 
to the best interests of that portion of the 
war effort being carried on by the Maritime 
Commission We hope that this reduction 
will not come about. If it does, we feel 
that the Government over-all will lose money 
by it. The services which we hava been 
securing from you on a most economical 
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basis will have to be secured elsewhere at 
equal or greater cost, and we believe will be 
less effective, with a resulting increase ex- 
pense to us in certain of our activities. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. WOODWARD, 
Commissioner. 
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UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 24, 1944. 
Mr, W. P. BARTEL, 
Secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BARTEL: Your letter of February 
22, 1944, requests me to furnish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with such fac- 
tual data as the Maritime Commission may 
have with respect to the cost of appraisals 
made by the Bureau of Valuation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the Mari- 
time Commission; savings, if any, effected 
by the use of such appraisals; and in general 
the value of the work done by the Bureau 
of Valuation for the Maritime Commission. 
Abe information available to us is as fol- 
ows: 

For work done for the Maritime Commis- 
sion by representatives of the Bureau of 
Valuation from April 21, 1942, to June 17, 
1943, we have reimbursed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the amount of 
$30,707.08. I am advised that we have in- 
curred an additional cost of a few thousand 
dollars for further work on a project wherein 
the cost of full appraisals was $7,670.34. As 
opposed to this cost, sayings have been ef- 
fected in the amount of $36,684 by readjust- 
ment of one lease, $4,172 on settlement for 
requisitioned transportation equipment, and 
not less than $177,893 representing the dif- 
ference between the jury verdict in a con- 
demnation case and the lowest evidence of 
value submitted to the landowner, a saving 
of $218,749. Further readjustment of certain 
leases already agreed to by lessors will re- 
fiect an annual saving of $49,872. Read just - 
ments of various lease obligations already 
agreed to by lessors should save not less than 
$1,442,476. There remain pending seven cases 
of requisitioned equipment as to the value 
of which representatives of your Bureau of 
Valuation are particularly competent to form 
an opinion, wherein the claims aggregate 
$1,229,922.74, and relying upon appraisals by 
representatives of your Bureau of Valuation, 
we hope to save in excess of $528,000. 

It follows from the above that these ap- 
praisals secured from you at a cost of between 
$30,000 and $40,000 reflect actual and poten- 
tial savings well in excess of $2,000,000, plus 
annual savings on leases of approximately 
850.000. 

We have pending several important con- 
demnation cases wherein the value of the 
land to be taken unquestionably exceeds in 
the aggregate $1,000,000. The value of the 
testimony of your employees in these cases 
should be great, particularly in view of the 
fact that in every instance you have at- 
tempted to assign to our appraisal work, men 
well-qualified to form sound opinions as to 
the value of property in the particular local- 
ity involved and to support their opinions 
upon the witness stand. 

In addition to the above, the advice of 
representatives of your Bureau of Valuation 
on technical problems of railway construc- 
tion and operation has enabled us to meet 
our problems on an equal footing with the 
representatives of the railroads themselves. 

I trust that the foregoing facts and figures 
taken from the records of the Maritime Com- 
mission are what you require, and, of course, 
I have no objection to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission placing this letter in the 
record if it so desires. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. LAND, 
Chairman, 
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EXHIBIT 4 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
New Orleans, La., October 9, 1942. 
Mr. A. B. MAnty, 

Head Land Appraiser, Bureau of Valua- 
tion, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MaxLx: The trial of the condem- 
nation suit against the second floor of the 
Audubon Building ended yesterday after- 
noon at 2:30 with a verdict in favor of the 
Government. 

I cannot refrain from writing this letter 
to tell you how helpful the testimony of Mr, 
R. Tyler Price, of the Land Section, and Mr. 
George Douglass, of the Engineering Section, 
was to the Government’s case. Both of these 
gentlemen were most cooperative and made 
splendid expert witnesses. 

The jury verdict, which was for $17,500 for 
the term taken, gives a per annum rental of 
$13,278. The appraisal by Mr. Price was 
$18,360 per annum. We have computed that 
the jury verdict varied from Mr. Price’s ap- 
praisal only to the extent of 1 cent per square 
foot. 

I consider this a remarkable testimonial to 
Mr. Price's ability, This case makes the third 
I have had with Mr. Price as a Government 
expert, and in each, his poise and presence 
as a witness was impressive, his research ex- 
haustive and accurate. 

I thought it would be gratifying to you to 
hear how highly I regard the two gentle- 
men who are in your department. 

Very truly yours, 
Norton L. WIspon, 

Special Attorney, Department of Justice, 

EXHIBIT 5 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1944, 
Mr. R. A. Lacey, 

Director, Bureau of Valuation, 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srg: Recent negotiations conducted 
by the Navy in the leasehold acquisitions of 
State pier, New London, Conn., and pier 37, 
North River, N. Y., have directed our atten- 
tion to the excellent appraisals of these prop- 
erties submitted by your Bureau and prepared 
by your senior land appraiser, David W. 
Sweet. 

The factual data contained in the reports 
were such that they reflected conditions af- 
fecting the property in a manner so clear that 
the negotiations were greatly facilitated. 
The principal strength, however, was the 
clear, concise discussion of the data and the 
logical reasoning of the appraiser in assign- 
ment of and support to his values. Mr. 
Sweet's work in these and the many other 
appraisals which he has prepared for the 
Navy Department has been of such character 
as to deserve particular notice and commen- 
dation. The wealth of his experience and 
knowledge of his subjects have at all times 
been clearly portrayed in such a manner that 
our negotiary activities have been materially 
aided. 

Considerable comment has been made to 
personnel of this agency by members of the 
legal and real estate fraternity concerning 
Mr. Sweet’s testimony before the commis- 
sioners in the Bayonne, N. J., acquisition by 
the Navy. These comments may be sum- 
marized by the statement of one of the com- 
missioners hearing the case which was to the 
effect that Mr. Sweet’s testimony evidenced 
complete and thorough knowledge of the 
property, absolute honesty in appraisal, and a 
reasonable and logical summation of factors, 
so that his valuation conclusions were con- 
sidered by this commissioner as the outstand- 
ing and most worth-while evidence which 
tended toward this commissioner’s valuation 
verdict. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. COURTNEY, 

By direction of Chief of Bureau, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment which has been 
printed, and copies of which lie on the 
desks of Senators, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following new section: 


Sec. —. (a) The financial transactions of 
every agency or corporation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or created under 
its authority, either directly or indirectly 
(including any agency or corporation the 
majority of the capital stock of which is 
owned by the Government of the United 
States), except as provided in subdivision 
(d), for which an appropriation has been 
or shall be hereafter made by the Congress, 
shall, beginning with the fiscal year 1945, 
be audited annually by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with the principles 
applicable to commercial corporate transac- 
tions and under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. A report of 
such audit shall be made to the Congress, 
together with such recommendations as the 
Comptroller General may deem advisable. | 

(b) The expenses of such audit shall be 
paid from moneys advanced therefor by each 
such respective agency or corporation, or 
from any appropriation for the General Ac- 
counting Office; and any such appropriation 
so used shall be reimbursed promptly by such 
agency or corporation as billed by the Comp- 
troller. For the purpose of such audit the 
Tepresentatives of the General Accounting 
Office shail have access to all papers, books, 
files, accounts, financial records, and prop- 
erty belonging to or under the control of any 
such agency or corporation and shall be af - 
forded full facilities for verifying transac- 
tions with the balances in depositaries and 
with fiscal agents: Provided, That the cer- 
tified financial reports and schedules of the 
fiscal agents of any such agency or corpora- 
tion based on commercial audits in the usual 
course of business may be accepted by the 
General Accounting Office in its audit of the 
financial transactions of any such agency 
or corporation as final and not subject to 
further audit verification. 

(c) Any examination of the corporate rec- 
ords shall be made at the place or places 
where the records of such agency or corpora- 
tion are normally kept in the transaction of 
its business, 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any agency or corporation of 
the Government the financial transactions 
of which are otherwise required to be audited 
under authority of Congress. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment clearly proposes legislation 
on an appropriation bill, in violation of 
rule XVI, and I therefore make the point 
of order that the amendment is out of 
order, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I concede 
that the amendment proposes legisla- 
tion which I hope will be added to an 
appropriation bill. The purpose of the 
proposed legislation, which should be 
very clear to everyone, is to bring under 
the Comptroller General’s Office, and 
thereby somewhat more nearly under the 
control of Congress, those agencies of 
Government which thus far have escaped 
being required to make to the Congress 
proper accounting of their funds, 
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I will read the names of those Corpora- 
tions which now escape being audited, 
and therefore do not have to let Con- 
gress or the people know what they are 
doing with the money appropriated or 
given to them by a higher agency. 

Allow me first to say that there are 
several agencies which are not required 
by law to be audited by the Comptroller 
General’s Office, but many of them have 
voluntarily asked the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to audit their accounts. I shall not 
read their names. There are approxi- 
mately 30 agencies which will come in 
the category to which I first referred. 

Banks for Cooperatives: Central Bank for 
Cooperatives, District Banks for Cooperatives 
(12); Defense Homes Corporation; Defense 
Plant Corporation; Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration; Disaster Loan Corporation; Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; Federal 
home-loan banks (12); Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks (12); Federal land banks (12); 
Federal National Mortgage Association; In- 
land Waterways Corporation; Metals Reserve 
Company; Panama Railroad Company; Pe- 
troleum Reserves Corporation; Production 
Credit Corporations (12); Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; RFC Mortgage Company; 
regional agricultural credit corporations (2), 
Washington and Minneapolis; Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation; Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany; Steel Recovery Corporation; Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc.— 


I do not know what that is— 
Textile Foundation, Inc.; United States Com- 
mercial Company; United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation. - 


This Corporation has been in process 
of liquidation for some time, and it seems 
as though it were time for the Corpora- 
tion to be audited. 

The list continues: 

Virgin Islands Co.; War Damage Corpora- 
tion; War Emergency Pipe Lines, Inc.; War 
Materials, Inc.: Warrior River Terminal Co. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. From what is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am reading from a list 
which is shown on page 807 of the hear- 
ings on the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill for 1945, before the committee 
of the other House. The Senator from 
New Hampshire was reading from the 
same page only a short time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the fact that the Senator from Vermont 
has been unable to erect any screen of 
germaneness behind which he is hiding 
his proposed legislation, the Chair rules 
that the point of order of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that Senate Rule XVI be suspended in 
order that the Senate may vote and act 
upon the proposed amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the point of order that the 
rule requires that a motion to suspend 
the rule be made in writing 24 hours be- 
fore being presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Vermont gave notice in writing on 
March 20. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, the notice was 
given, because I expected, knowing some 
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of the operators of the departments 
downtown, objection would be made to 
any move to bring them under the Office 
of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to make clear, 
in reply to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Vermont, that no one downtown 
or uptown, or anywhere else, has sug- 
gested such a thing tome. I am seeking 
to preserve the rules of the Senate, and 
the Senator has conceded that I have the 
right to make the point of order. I do 
not see why he should attribute my ac- 
tion here to someone downtown. Every 
now and then I do something on my own 
accord. 

Mr. AIKEN. After his wonderful dis- 
play of courage a few days ago, I would 
not accuse the Senator from Kentucky 
of anything. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Vermont has implied that I made the 
point of order because of some operator 
downtown. I do not object to the audit- 
ing of any governmental agency in the 
United States, but I think measures af- 
fecting these agencies which have been 
created under various laws ought to be 
considered as matters of substantive leg- 
islation and not brought in under an 
appropriation bill in order to change the 
law without committee consideration. 

Take, for example, the Federal Reserve 
banks. I do not know whether they 
should, be audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office. The various agencies 
loaning money out of funds which they 
receive in the way of interest from farm- 
ers who borrow money and pay interest 
into the Treasury are audited by the 
Farm Credit Administration under which 
they are created. I think the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry would like 
to consider whether they ought to be 
audited by the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we have 
added a good deal of essential legislation 
to the independent offices appropriation 
bill today, but if we do not provide for 
auditing these different agencies, what 
good is it all going to do unless we know 
what they do with the money? This 
amendment would not handicap them in 
any way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
yield—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Just a moment. The 
amendment does not provide for a pre- 
audit; it provides for an annual audit, 
and if the Comptroller General shall find 
they -are misspending their money in 
some way, he can report to Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator could 
long ago have introduced bills and had 
them referred to the committees which 
had jurisdiction over these agencies, in- 
stead of waiting until the last 5 or 10 
minutes in the consideration of an ap- 
propriation bill, and now bringing the 
matter up and asking the Senate to vote. 
I am quite satisfied that if the Senator 
will offer bills and have them referred to 
the proper committees which have juris- 
diction over these agencies, they will re- 
ceive the consideration to which they are 
entitled. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not waited until 
the last 5 or 10 minutes. This amend- 
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ment was offered last Monday, it was 
printed, and was on the desks of Sena- 
tors Tuesday morning. I have no more 
waited until the last 5 or 10 minutes 
than has the Senator from Georgia, or 
the other Senators who proposed amend- 
eee which have rightfully been agreed 
0. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sena- 
tor brought the amendment up as soon 
as he could, but the point is that at the 
last minute, with this important appro- 
priation bill before us, he is asking the 
Senate to adopt an amendment which 
affects the procedure of what he calls 38 
different agencies, the names of some of 
which he has read, and as to some of 
which I have grave doubt in my own 
mind whether there is not already suf- 
ficient audit and control over them by 
those responsible. But I think it should 
be done in an orderly way, by legislation, 
and not by an amendment on an appro- 
priation bill, 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky must know that any amendment 
adopted by the Senate would go to con- 
ference, and if any very great injustice 
would be committed that it would be cor- 
rected there. This is the time—right 
now—for putting these various agen- 
cies—most of them under the R. F. C.— 
under the control of the Comptroller 
General's Office, or at least in such a 
position that they will have to give a 
proper account of their funds, which will 
be reported to the Congress. This is the 
time to do that. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Vermont if, in the 
course of his study and preparation for 
this very excellent amendment, he went 
into the subject of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been observing the 
work of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a long time, and I came to 
the conclusion a long time ago that they 
should be under the control of Congress 
to a greater degree than they are now. 
I have seen hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars which I have considered just thrown 
down rat holes. 

Mr. DANAHER. With a contingent 
total liability of somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $14,000,000,000 for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation alone, 
does the Senator recall that in November 
1942 the R. F. C. was here asking us for 
an additional authorization of $5,000,- 
000,000 of borrowing power? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; and the Senator 
will recall that it is very difficult to find 
out from the head of the R. F. C. where 
that money goes, and why it goes there, 
or anything about it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me point out to 
the Senator that we did not give the 
R. F. C. that additional $5,000,000,000 
borrowing power, although the testimony 
was, and the representation to the Sen- 
ate was, by the leadership in favor of 
the bill, that if we did not give the 
85,000,000, 00 by that afternoon the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would fold up, and the war effort would 
be retarded, and everything else. But 
from that day to this they have not had 
an increase in their borrowing power. 
What are they doing for money, and 
where are they getting it, under what 
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circumstances are they expending it, 
subject to whose audit, let me ask the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation agencies hire audit- 
ing concerns to audit claims against the 
Government, which audit the books of 
the corporations making claims against 
the Government. The auditing concerns 
say they do it honestly, but they never 
put the same man on the books of the 
Corporation that they put on auditing 
claims the Corporation makes against 
the Government. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
know what obligations the R. F. C. has 
incurred all through 1942 and down to 
this 24th day of March 1944? 

Mr. AIKEN. - Nobody knows, because 
they get other departments of Govern- 
ment to bail them out. They were 
bailed out in a shipbuilding company 
case, and Mr. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, said, when he appeared before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, in answer to a 
question of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson] that they had arrange- 
ments with defense plants to bail them 
out and take over their property. That 
is going on day after day in this Gov- 
ernment. Then we hear it said that they 
should not be audited. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, as I under- 
stand the Senator’s contention, the 
Comptroller General is not permitted, 
under existing law, to audit the R. F. C. 
accounts and the accounts of its sub- 
sidiary corporations. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is corect. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 
I am hoping he can get the two-thirds 
vote to suspend the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to suspend the rule. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wondered how long 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had not been audited by the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. AIKEN, So far as I know, it has 
never been audited. It has not been 
audited since I have been in Washington. 

Mr. MAYBANK. When was it created? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not recall. 

Mr. BARKLEY, It was created about 
1930. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If my memory serves 
me correctly, long, long ago, in the Hoover 
administration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was created in 1930 
or 1931. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was quite active in 
distributing relief money, was it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, it was quite ac- 
tive at that time. The R. F. C. is audited 
by auditors. It is not audited by the 
Comptroller General, and Congress has 
never required that it should be, because 
the activities of the R. F. C. are such that 
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when they pass upon a loan, especially 
loans such as those they have been mak- 
ing to business for 12 or 14 years, the 
loans have to go through their board of 
directors, and if they had to delay their 
activities in coming to the relief of busi- 
ness by having the General Accounting 
Office pass upon their loans, they could 
not afford the relief required. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. MANY BANK. I was just wondering 
why, after 14 years 

Mr. . Ido not know when they 
were organized or authorized, and I do 
not care what administration was in 
power when they were organized. They 
should have been required to be audited 
when they were created. As the Senator 
from Kentucky says, they are audited, but 
they are audited by concerns which they 
hire and pay themselves, and the results 
of the audits are not submitted to the 
Congress, so far as I know. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
bee legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. HAYDEN .(when his name was 
called). Making the same announcement 
as previously, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. Not knowing how he would 
vote I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Brooks], and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Warst] is absent attending a funeral. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harck], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent 
on Official business for the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bone] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] are detained in Government 
departments on matters pertaining to 
their respective States, 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
BrL BHO], the Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Caraway], the Senator from-New Mexico 
[Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOM- 
AS] are detained on public business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senators from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
FAN and Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Meran], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Murpocx], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL], the Senator from 
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Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bamry and 
Mr. REYNOLDS], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr, Typrncs] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent on official business for the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
SON J. is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Gurney], the Senator from Okla- 
homa IMr. Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] is absent on work of the Truman 
committee. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
TokRx] is absent on public matters. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 33, 
nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Aiken Davis Thomas, Idaho 
Austin Holman Tunnell 
Ball Johnson, Colo. Vandenberg 
Brewster La Follette Walsh, Mass, 
Bridges Langer Weeks 

k McKellar Wheeler 
Burton Maloney Wherry 
Bushfield Millikin White 
Butler Reed Wiley 
Capper Robertson Willis 
Danaher Shipstead Wilson 

NAYS—19 
Andrews Eastland O'Mahoney 
Bankhead George Radcliffe 
Barkley Gerry Smith 
Chandler Hill Stewart 
Clark, Mo. McClellan Wagner 
Connally McFarland 
Downey Maybank 
NOT VOTING—44 

Bailey Gurney Overton 
Bilbo Hatch Pepper 
Bone Hawkes Revercomb 
Brooks Hayden Reynolds 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Caraway Johnson, Calif. Scrugham 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 
Clark,Idaho Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Mead Tobey 
Ferguson Moore Truman 
Gillette Murdock Tydings 
Glass Murray Wallgren 
Green Nye Walsh, N. J. 
Guffey O'Daniel 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 33, the nays 19. Two-thirds 
of the Senators present not having voted 
in the afflrmative 

At this point Mr. Revercoms entered 
the Chamber and voted “yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed that according to senatorial 
custom, after the announcement has 
been made it is impossible to 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Chair had not 
finished the announcement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Chair had undoubtedly made the an- 
nouncement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
had not completed his statement, how- 
ever. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Chair 
had announced the vote, though, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
had announced the number, but had not 
completed the statement, 
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Mr, BARKLEY. It does not affect the 
result anyway. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia be permitted to vote inasmuch as 
it does not change the result. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On this vote the yeas are 34, the nays 
are 19. Two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent not having voted in the affirmative, 
the motion to suspend rule XVI is not 
agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

If there are no further amendments 
to be offered, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill H. R. 4070 was passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Gtass, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. Truman, Mr. Green, Mr. 
McKeE tar, Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. WHITE 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
come by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


FEDERAL AID FOR READJUSTMENT OF 
VETERANS IN CIVIL LIFE 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1767 to 
provide Federal Government aid for the 
readjustment in civilian life of returning 
World War No. 2 veterans, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1767) to provide Federal Government aid 
for the readjustment in civilian life of 
returning World War No. 2 veterans, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that it be read for amendment, 
and that the committee amendments be 
first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the amendments of the 
Committee on Finance, 

The first committee amendment was, in 
title I, under the heading “Chapter 1— 
hospitalization, claims, and procedures,” 
in sect on 100, page 2, line 5, after the 
words “to be an”, to strike out “agency 
of the United States vital and essential 
to the successful prosecution of the pres- 
ent war, and as such agency the Veter- 
ans’ Administration shall be” and to in- 
sert “essential war agency and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 
104, on page 4, line 16, after the word 
“no”, to strike out “wounded, diseased, 
or handicapped”; in line 18, after the 
word “service”, to insert “on account of 
disability”; and in line 24, after the word 
“care”, to insert “nor preclude the dis- 
charge of any person who refuses to sign 
such claim or statement.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
105, on page 5, line 1, after the word 
“forces”, to strike out “suffering from 
disease or injury”; in line 4, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “such” and in- 
sert “any”; in the same line, after the 
word “injury”, to insert “he may have”; 
and in line 5, after the word “against”, 
to strike out “the interest of such person” 
and insert “his own interest.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
200, on page 6, line 6, after the word 
“Navy”, to strike out “in conjunction” 
and insert “jointly.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
300, on page 7, line 8, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “in any case to 
which this section applies the surrender 
value, if any, of” and insert “this section 
shall not apply to”; and in line 11, after 
the word “policy” to strike out “at the 
time of forfeiture shall be payable to 
the insured if living, or, if the insured 
die before such payment, to the desig- 
nated beneficiary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
301, on page 7, line 23, after the words 
“court martial”, to strike out the comma 
and the words and except, in the case of 
officers, denial of retirement with pay”; 
and on page 8, line 14, after the words 
“court martial” to strike out “and except, 
in the case of officers, denial of retire- 
ment with pay.” 

The amendment wa: agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in title I, 
under the heading “Chapter IV—Educa- 
tion of Veterans,” in section 400, on page 
9; line 7, after the word “under”, to strike 
out “honorable”; in line 8, after the word 
“conditions”, to insert “other than dis- 
honorable”; and in line 13, after the 
word “disability”, to strike out the colon 
and the following: “And provided fur- 
ther, That the education or training of 
such person was interrupted or pre- 
vented by such service, or such person 
requires a refresher or retraining course 
in no event to exceed 1 year, to fit him 
for employment or profession.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 13, after the word Navy“, to insert 
“the Secretary of Agriculture”; in line 
16, after the word “and”, to strike out 
“six” and insert “eight”; in line 18, after 
the word “Affairs”, to strike out “at 
least four of whom shall be recognized 
leaders in the field of education,” and in- 
sert “who shall be recognized leaders in 
the fields of education, labor, agricul- 
ture, and industry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 23, after the numeral “6”, to strike 
out “A” and insert “Except as to a re- 
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fresher or retraining course, a,” and 
on page 12, line 14, after the word “ob- 
tained”, to insert “Subject to the above 
limitations, any person who has not 
completed his course of education or 
training but has satisfactorily completed 
his first year, shall be eligible and en- 
titled to continue his course of educa- 
tion or training until he has completed 
the same, provided his work continues 
satisfactorily throughout the remaining 
period.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 5, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out (a) for the purpose of advising and 
assisting in selecting those persons who 
shall be entitled to receive a further pe- 
riod of education or training as provided 
for in this part or (b)“; and on page 16, 
line 7, after the word “part”, to add the 
following proviso: “Provided, That wher- 
ever there are established State appren- 
ticeship agencies expressly charged by 
State laws to administer apprentice 
training, the Administrator shall, when- 
ever possible, utilize such existing facili- 
ties and services in training on the job 
when such training is of 1 year’s dura- 
tion or more.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 4, after the word “education”, to 
insert “or any State apprenticeship 
agency”; in line 6, after the words “coun- 
cil”, to strike out “of” and insert “or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 2, after the numerals “VIL”, to strike 
out “All payments under the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 received by any 
person during the time that such person 
is receiving education or training under 
the provisions of this part shall be offset 
by suspension of equal amounts of sub- 
sistence allowance, which suspended 
amounts may be paid after completion 
of education or training hereunder.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 12, after the word “agency”, to strike 
out “or State apprenticeship agency.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 17, in section 403, after “403”, to 
strike out Paragraph“ and insert Sub- 
section (f) of section 1, title I, Public, 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, and para- 
graph”; in line 21, after “1943”, to strike 
out “is” and insert “are”; in line 22, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “date” and 
insert “dates ‘December 7, 1941’ and”; 
and in line 23, after “1941”, to strike out 
“in the first sentence thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in title III, 
under the heading “Loans for the pur- 
chase or construction of homes, farms, 
and business property” in section 501, 
on page 22, line 21, after the word “paid”, 
to strike out “and” and insert or“; on 
page 23, line 2, after the words “purpose 
of”, to insert “making repairs, altera- 
tions, or improvements in, or”; in line 4, 
efter the word special“, to strike out 
“assessments, on” and insert “assess- 
ments on”; in line 5, after the word “pur- 
chased”, to strike out “for a home” and 
insert “or owned”; in the same line after 
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the word “veteran”, to insert “and used 
by him as a home,” and in line 7, after 
the word “subseetion”, to strike out (d)“ 
and insert “(d),”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
502, on page 24, line 1, after the word 
implements“, to insert “or in repairing, 
altering, or improving any buildings,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in title IV, 
under the heading “Chapter VI—Em- 
ployment of veterans,” in section 601, on 
page 27, line 15, after the word “Board”, 
to insert “in accordance with the civil- 
service laws, and whose compensation 
shall be fixed"; and in line 16, after the 
words “with the”, to strike out “civil 
service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
604, on page 29, line 12, after the word 
“functions”, to insert “the Federal agen- 
cy administering the United States Em- 
ployment Service shall maintain that 
service as an operating entity, and, dur- 
ing the period of its administration, shall 
effectuate the provisions of this title.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
605, on page 30, line 6, after the word 
“this”, to strike out “act” and insert 
“title.” x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in title V, 
under the heading “Chapter VII—Read- 
justment allowances for former mem- 
bers of the armed forces who are un- 
employed,” in section 800, on page 33, 
line 15, after the word “or”, to strike out 
“indirectly” and insert “directly”; in line 
24, after the words “branches of”, to 
strike out “work” and insert “work, 
which”; in line 25, after the word “sep- 
arate”, to strike out “premises or“ and 
insert “premises”; on page 34, line 6, 
after the word “provisions” to strike out 
“of paragraph (1)”; in line 10, after the 
word “weeks”, to strike out: 


In addition, the 24-month period within 
which he might otherwise be eligible to re- 
ceive readjustment allowances shall be re- 
duced by the number of weeks for which the 
claimant shall have been disqualified. 

(2) If a claimant is disqualified under the 
provisions of paragraph (2) or (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, he shall be dis- 
qualified to receive any readjustment allow- 
ance for the week in which the cause of his 
disqualification occurred and for all sube- 
quent weeks until he has had substantially 
full-time employment for wages for a period 
of 2 weeks, or in the event of any subsequent 
disqualification, the Administrator may pre- 
scribe a longer period of such employment, 
not to exceed 4 weeks, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
at the beginning of line 23, to strike out 
“(3)” and insert “(2)”; in line 25, after 
the words “provisions of”, to strike out 
“paragraph (1) of“; on page 35, line 1, 
after the word “section”, to strike out 
“impose the disqualification provided in 
paragraph (2) above, when in the esti- 
mate of the Administrator such addi- 
tional disqualification is in furtherance 
of the purposes of this act” and insert 
“extend the period of disqualification for 
such additional period as the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe, but not to exceed 
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8 additional weeks in the case of any one 
disqualification.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
line 21, after “(2)”, to strike out “No” 
and insert “In determining under sub- 
section (a) of this section the suitability 
of work, no”; and in line 23, after the 
word “suitable”, to insert “for an indi- 
vidual.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
1102, on page 42, line 10, after the word 
“agency”, to insert “or other such agency 
as may be designated by the Administra- 
tor.”; in line 12, after the word “Admin- 
istrator“, to strike out “located in each 
State participating in the administra- 
tion of this title”; in line 14, after the 
word “final”, to strike out “appellate”; 
in line 14, after the word “contested”, to 
strike out “claims arising in such State. 
The decision of the representative shall 
be subject to review by” and to insert 
“claims, subject to appeal.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in title VI, 
under “Chapter XVI—General Adminis- 
trative and Penal Provisions”, in section 
1602, on page 45, line 16, after the word 
“Act”, to insert “unless the context oth- 
erwise requires”, and in line 18, after the 
word “feminine”, to insert “and the term 
‘Administrator’ means the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
to add a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 1603. A discharge or release from active 
service under conditions other than dishon- 
orable shall be a prerequisite to entitlement 
to veterans’ benefits provided by this act or 


Public Law No, 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, a short time ago I gave the 
Senator from Missouri IMr. CLARK I a 
letter which I received from Admiral 
Jacobs, head of the Bureau of Personnel 
of the Navy. In his letter the admiral 
called attention to the fact that the lan- 
guage in this bill permits the benefits 
under it to be extended to persons in the 
Army and the Navy and the Coast Guard 
who have been given bad conduct dis- 
charges and undesirable discharges, and 
he objects to that class of dischargees 
being given the benefit of this proposed 
legislation. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri explain why these groups are in- 
cluded in the provisions of this bill? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that I am very familiar 
with the objections raised by Admiral 
Jacobs. In my opinion, they are some of 
the most stupid, short-sighted objections 
which could possibly be raised. They 
were objections which were considered 
very carefully both in the subcommittee 
on veterans’ affairs of the Finance Com- 
mittee and in the full committee itself, 
The issue revolves around the question 
whether we should say, as Admiral 
Jacobs recommends, that a man must 
have received an honorable discharge or 
whether we should say, as the Senate bill 
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provides, “under conditions other than 
dishonorable conditions.” 

The point to the whole matter is that 
in the Army there are what are known 
as blue discharges, discharges with- 
out honor. Such a discharge is not an 
honorable discharge. It may be issued 
to men who have had no particular fault 
other than except, for instance, misstate- 
ments about age. A boy may have lied 
a little about his age, in order to get into 
the Army. He may have said he was 
18 years old, when as a matter of fact 
he was only 16 or 17 years old. If his 
father or mother come to the Army, 
and say, “You cannot keep this boy; he 
lied about his age, in order to get into 
the Army,” the commanding officer has 
no recourse other than to discharge him. 
If he discharges him, he cannot give him 
an honorable discharge. Under the 
regulations, he is bound to give him what 
is called a blue discharge, a discharge 
without honor. 

In the present war, contrary to what 
occurred during the last war, I under- 
stand that in many cases the Army is 
giving blue discharges, namely, dis- 
charges without honor, to those who 
have had no fault other than that they 
have not shown sufficient aptitude to- 
ward military service. I say that when 
the Government drafts a man from civil 
life and puts him in the military serv- 
ice—most of the cases we are now dis- 
cussing as to aptitude involve older 
men—and thereafter, because the man 
does not show sufficient aptitude, gives 
him a blue discharge, or a discharge 
without honor, that fact should not be 
permitted to prevent the man from 
receiving the benefits which soldiers 
generally are entitled to. 

Mr. President, in the last war I knew 
a boy who was my own orderly. He had 
lied about his age in order to get into the 
Army. He was only 16 years old when 
he enlisted. He had sworn he was 18 
years old. His parents came to the camp 
and said they were going to take him out, 
The boy came to me and said, “Colonel, 
don’t let them take me out. I would 
never be able to hold up my head again 
in this world.” I told the boy’s father 
and mother, “Of course, I am bound to 
discharge this boy if you say so. But I 
would have to give him a blue discharge.” 

The father, who was a very prominent 
man in northern Missouri, said, What 
is that?” 

I said, “That is a discharge without 
honor, a very different thing from an 
honorable discharge.” 

i He said, “Let me talk to my wife about 
i 

In a couple of hours they came back, 
crying, and said they wanted the boy to 
stay in. 

If they had taken that boy out of the 
Army, I do not think he should have been 
penaiized. He had been in the Army a 
year and had been an excellent soldier. 
Ido nut think he should have been penal- 
ized because he had been so eager to 
serve his country that he was willing to 
do a little fabricating about his age in 
order to get into the Army. 

Mr. President, in the committee we 
amended this provision in order to give 
the Veterans’ Administration some dis- 
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cretion in the matter. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration pointed out that as the bill 
was originally drafted, in the use of the 
words “other than dishonorable dis- 
charge,” we opened up the opportunity 
to such persons as fellows “going over 
the hill,” and those who had been ab- 
sent without leave, and those who pos- 
sibly had been guilty of desertion, or who 
might have committed larceny or murder 
or some other crime, and who had been 
picked up by the civilian authorities and 
subsequently convicted of some crime, or 
possibly sent to jail or to the penitentiary, 
or who did not receive an honorable dis- 
charge for other reasons but were given 
a blue discharge merely because the Army 
wanted to get rid of them and did not 
want to take the trouble to court martial 
them and give them what they deserved— 
a dishonorable discharge. 

I say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that what we did was to amend 
that provision by using the words “under 
other than dishonorable conditions.” 
That does not say “with a dishonorable 
discharge.” That means that under this 
provision the Veterans’ Bureau, if a 
man’s service has been dishonorable, if 
he has been convicted of larceny or any 
other crime or has been convicted of 
chronic drunkenness or anything else 
one might think of, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will have some discretion with 
respect to regarding the discharge from 
the service as dishonorable, and that 
therefore the man involved will be en- 
titled to the benefit of that discretion. 

I do not think anyone wants to penal- 
ize boys who lied about their age in 
order to enlist, or who did something 
else of that sort, or, certainly, men who 
were discharged because of lack of apti- 
tude for military service. 

I may say further, Mr. President, that 
the people who drew this act, and par- 
ticularly the people who worked on this 
provision, are almost without exception 
fellows who have actually had the ex- 
perience of going up against the guns 
themselves. We are more interested than 
anyone else could possibly be in keeping 
the gold-brickers, the coffee-coolers, the 
skulkers, and the criminals, the bad sol- 
diers and bad sailors and bad marines, 
off the benefit rolls. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, 
President, I think all of us are agreed as 
to that point. I should like to have the 
Senator state for the Recorp whether in 
the case of persons who have received 
bad-conduct discharges, as mentioned by 
Admiral Jacobs, the Veterans’ Bureau 
would have discretion as to whether they 
would be entitled to receive the benefits 
provided under the bill. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. The Vet- 
erans’ Bureau would have such discre- 
tion; and I believe that, under the spirit 
and letter of the act, the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau would be required to reject such 
claims, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If 
that is the opinion of the Senator, and 
if the language. can be so interpreted, I 
think the objections of the Navy De- 
partment would be greatly minimized. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think the 
Navy Department misunderstands the 
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purport of the amendment adopted by 
the committee at its last meeting. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The 
sentiments expressed in the letter of 
Admiral Jacobs I understand were con- 
curred in by the Army and the Veterans’ 
Administration, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that 
representatives of the Army and the 
Navy were present when the matter was 
discussed, and they seemed to agree 
totally with the terms of the amendment. 
I think probably the higher authorities 
have not consulted their representatives 
who were present at the committee 
meeting, in order to find out exactly 
what the language means. We certainly 
have no desire to have any gold-brickers 
or any habitual dead beats or anyone 
who is guilty of a crime come under the 
benefits of the act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
think the Senator’s explanation of the 
change or modification of the language 
contained in the bill as originally drawn 
clarifies the matter considerably for the 
benefit of the Navy, the Army, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter written to me by Admiral 
Jacobs may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Mn. CHAIRMAN: I should like to 
invite your attention to S. 1767, providing 
Federal Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans, known as the G. I. bill of rights. 

Report No. 755, dated March 18, 1944, from 
the Committee on Finance, indicates an 
amendment by the committee in executive 
session which does not meet with my ap- 
proval. Title II of the bill provides for the 
education of veteran’, and paragraph 1 of 
section 400 thereof sets forth eligibility for 
educational benefits. The original bill made 
eligible those persons discharged under hon- 
orable conditions, but the committee amend- 
ment changes eligibility to those persons dis- 
charged under other than dishonorable con- 
ditions. 

In the Navy, dishonorable discharges are 
given only by sentence of a general court 
martial and are geserved for crimes involving 
moral turpitude or the serious military 
crimes. However, during the war in an effort 
to expedite punishment without tying up 
several officers who would constitute the gen- 
eral court martial, we resort to a smaller 
court—the summary court martial—which 
has the power to give a sentence of bad-con- 
duct discharge in cases where it has been 
clearly shown that the individual is not fit 
to be retained in the service—habitual 
drunkenness, theft, repeated absence over 
leave, etc. There is also an administrative 
discharge known as the undesirable dis- 
charge. In this category is a man who re- 
peatedly commits petty offenses not neces- 
sitating trial by court martial, a habitual 
shirker, or a man of unclean habits. 

It is my considered opinion that persons 
with dishonorable discharge, bad-conduct 
discharge, or undesirable discharge should be 
excluded from the benefits for veterans. 
S. 1767, as introduced, would have provided 
so, but as amended by the committee the 
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benefits will be extended to those persons 
who will have been given bad-conduct dis- 
charges and undesirable discharges. This 
might have a detrimental effect on morale by 
removing the incentive to maintain a good 
service record. The desirable precedent has 
already commenced in that mustering-out 
pay by law is available only to those dis- 
charged under honorable conditions. 

It is recommended that consideration be 
given to a floor amendment to restore the 
original wording in paragraph 1 of section 
400 so that a discharge under honorable con- 
ditions would constitute eligibility. Similar 
wording also applies to section 1603 which 
should be amended in like manner. 

I have communicated with officials in the 
War Department and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion relative to this proposal and have ob- 
tained their concurrence, 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL JACOBS. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to go on rec- 
ord as thoroughly in favor of the action 
of the Senator from Missouri in this re- 
spect. As he knows, we very carefully 
went over this whole matter. This par- 
ticular section relates primarily to the 
education of soldiers. That is one place 
where we can do something for the boys 
who probably have “jumped the track” 
in some minor instances, and yet have 
not done anything which would require 
a dishonorable discharge. We might 
save some of those men. They need edu- 
cation more than anything else. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think there can be any 
question on earth about that. Many 
boys who do not receive honorable dis- 
charges have capabilities of being very 
excellent citizens. They receive dis- 
charges other than honorable discharges. 
I differentiate them from dishonorable 
discharges for many reasons. Some of 
them are no fault of the men themselves, 

Mr. CONNALLY. We may reclaim 
those men, but if we blackball them and 
say that they cannot have it we will but 
confirm them in their evil purposes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, before 
we leave this point, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Missouri a question, I 
wonder if the Senator would not desire 
to have in the Recor at this point the 
statement that the language “conditions 
other than dishonorable” is not strange 
language in such legislation? We have 
used it in some other bills during the 
present session of Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. These are practically 
the same provisions as the provisions 
with respect to eligibility in the muster- 
ing-out-pay legislation. f 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, The lan- 
guage was drafted by the General Coun- 
sel for the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Veterans’ Administration advised the 
committee that that language had been 
used in several bills which had been re- 
ported from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, It is a well-understocd term, 
and a term which they regard as the 
most desirable term to use in this situ- 
ation, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
understand that the committee amend- 
ments have been concluded. I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 14, after the period, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to prevent any department, agency, or of- 
ficer of the United States from exercising 
any supervision or control which such de- 
partment, agency, or officer is authorized 
by other provisions of law to exercise over 
any educational or training institution, or 
to prevent the furnishing of education or 
training under this part in any institution 
over which such supervision or control is ex- 
ercised under authority of other provisions 
of law. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
the purpose of this amendment is to 
make doubly certain that the interdic- 
tion against any department, agency, or 
officer of the United States in carrying 
out the provisions of this part of the bill 
exercising any supervision or control 
over any State educational agency, and 
so forth, shall not affect existing law. 
For example, there are Indian schools 
which are operated directly by the Gov- 
ernment. ‘There are relationships be- 
tween the Government and other insti- 
tutions under other statutes. After the 
bill was reported from the committee it 
was brought to my attention that there 
Was some apprehension that section 14 
might have the effect of changing exist- 
ing law and existing relationships. All 
the amendment I have offered would do 
would be to make certain that that shall 
not occur. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As the Sen- 
ator has indicated, the amendment was 
not offered in the committee, and I have 
no authority to accept the amendment 
on behalf of the committee. So far as 
I am personally concerned, I think the 
Senator’s amendment simply states and 
clarifies the intention of the bill. So 
far as I am individually concerned, I 
shall be glad to vote for the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to the language on page 
23, commencing in line 14? This matter 
was brought to my notice after we had 
finished consideration of the bill in the 
Senate Finance Committee. It will be 
noted that the language authorizes the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
designate the agency or agencies which 
are to service home loans for veterans. It 
has been suggested that this might au- 
thorize the creation of an entirely new 
set-up throughout the country, going 
back reminiscently to the H. O. L. C., 
and the establishment of an entirely in- 
dependent system for this purpose. It 
was suggested to me that an amendment 
would be appropriate to require the 
functioning of home loans through exist- 
ing banks and savings and loan associa- 
-tions, approved mortgage corporations, 
and so forth. I am wondering whether 
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that phase of the matter has come to the 
attention of the able Senator. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, 
may I explain? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to yield in a moment. 

That matter was suggested during the 
consideration of the bill in the commit- 
tee. It came to my attention by reason 
of a committee which was formed in the 
city of Chicago by some loan agencies, 
nearly all the counsel of which had at 
one time or another been connected with 
Government agencies. I could not 
escape the conclusion that their anxiety 
about it was perhaps caused by their 
desire to earn a fee by advising their 
clients. All the testimony before the 
Finance Committee and the subcommit- 
tee was to the effect that what is stated 
in the amendment to which the Senator 
has just referred is really included in 
the bill as it now stands. The propo- 
nents of the amendment desire to go 
further and negative every possible pre- 
sumption. So far as I am coneerned, it 
seems to me that if we undertake to neg- 
ative every monstrous presumption any- 
one might think of, we shall have an 
interminable bill. The Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs was asked about that 
matter and he stated his view, which 
is in accordance with the amendment 
to which the Senator has referred. It 
is a question whether we are to negative 
every possibility which some lawyer 
might be able to think of. If so, I think 
we shall be engaged in an interminable 
wrestle. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know nothing 
about the group to whom the Senator re- 
fers, and I have no interest in their point 
of view. I do see how this language 
might invite the creation of an entirely 
independent, and perhaps needless and 
duplicating system of home loans under 
the authority here created. On the 
other hand, since the pending bill places 
the entire responsibility with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to desig- 
nate any agency he pleases, my own 
opinion of the high administrative re- 
sponsibility of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is such that I would expect 
him to use any existing agencies which 
he might find available. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. While the 
Senator is a member of the subcommit- 
tee, it is possible that he was not present 
at that particular session of the subcom- 
mittee. It was stated to the subcommit- 
tee by General Hines, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, that that was his 
specific intention, under this language, 
as to the course he would follow. I be- 
lieve it is better to give the Administra- 
tor the most general authority possible, 
with that understanding. I certainly 
do not wish to have the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs establishing some new 
governmental agency. Neither did the 
committee. General Hines was in entire 
accord with the committee’s views on 
that question, and I was entirely satis- 
fied with General Hines’ statement. 
The gentlemen who talked to me about 
this proposal, some of whom I have 
known for some time, and who are good 
friends of mine, apparently have never 
taken the trouble to read General Hines’ 
testimony before the committe. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. On the basis of 
the Senator’s statement, I am satisfied. 
I think we agree in our interpretation of 
the objective. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no 
question that the Senator from Michigan 
and I, as well as the whole committee, 
are unanimous in not wishing to have a 
new governmental agency established. 

Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to say, 
particularly for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, that the educational 
features of this bill, and particularly the 
loan features, almost adopt the amend- 
ment which was submitted by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Mayganx! 
and I to the original bill. We went over 
this particular section many times in try- 
ing to find the proper agency to handle 
these loans. It was our desire, and it was 
the desire of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions—both the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—that no new 
agencies be created, but that existing 
agencies. be used wherever possible. 

Originally, in drafting this particular 
section I put in it the authority to create 
a new agency, for the reason that pre- 
viously, in our original bill, we had placed 
that authority in the Federal Housing 
Administration. We found that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration did not 
reach all parts of the United States, and 
for that reason we adopted this language, 
and the language which would grant au- 
thority to create a new agency was 
stricken out. 

I will ask the Senator from Missouri 
if that is not his interpretation of the 
intent. It was the intent to permit the 
Administrator to designate any Federal 
agency, any State agency, or any munici- 
pal agency, or even a private agency 
which he might find capable of handling 
them, to handle these loans. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, That is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In that connec- 
tion, let me say that the bill is very 
comprehensive in character, and of ne- 
cessity we had to lodge a measure of 
discretionary authority in the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to work out 
the necessary administrative machinery 
to execute the broad purposes and provi- 
sions of the bill. We might as well rec- 
ognize that frankly at the outset. If we 
had sat down and tried to draft defini- 
tive statutory provisions creating instru- 
mentalities for all the broad aspects of 
this program, ranging all the way from 
hospitalization through education, in- 
cluding placing veterans who desire to 
go there on farms and giving them loans 
for business and home purposes, this 
measure would have taken 2 or 3 years 
of consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In addition, 
it would have been so voluminous that 
no one would have been able to under- 
stand it or even read it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We probably 
would not have been able to frame such 
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a bill. Frankly, the Senate and the 
country might as well recognize that 
there must be some experience under 
the proposed act before we can possibly 
hope to work out all the minute details, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr, WEEKS, I should like to return 
to page 10 and ask a question. In lines 
4, 5, and 6 it is provided that— 

The Administrator may utilize the services 
of any legally designated Federal or State 
educational or vocational agency in the exe- 
cution of this part subject to agreements 
with the responsible heads of such agencies, 


Why should not the word “may” be 
“shall”? I understand that it is intended 
that such agencies shall be used. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think there 
is no controversy as to the purpose of 
the bill or as to the intention of the Ad- 
ministrator. The reason the word “shali” 
was not used—and that was considered 
both in the subcommittee and the full 
committee—is that there are certain 
States which have no agency to which 
reference might be made. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, is it clear- 
ly the intention of the bill and of the 
Administrator to utilize State agencies 
where available? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no 
dispute whatever about that. The great 
difficulty is that there are certain States 
which have no equivalent to what in 
my State is the superintendent of 
schools. Equivalent agencies go by dif- 
ferent names in different States, but some 
States do not have any such agency as 
this at all. Some of them are not ade- 
quate, and some discretion has to be left 
in the Administrator as to whom he shall 
use in carrying out the program. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then I understand it 
to be the intention to utilize such agen- 
cies where they are adequate and avail- 
able. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
question about it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the fact 
that in order to take care of the situa- 
tion in those States which have not here- 
tofore created a suitable agency, if he 
will look on page 14, line 25, section 11, 
he will see that we have provided that 
the President, upon recommendation of 
the Administrator, may request the Gov- 
ernor of any State to designate a suitable 
agency. In order further to reassure 
the Senator, let me say that, if my recol- 
lection serves me correctly, General 
Hines stated on numerous occasions that 
he intended to use the State agencies 
wherever they were truly representative 
of all the institutions in the State. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. I should like to 
have a little information about title IV 
on page 26. The Senator will recall that 
2 years ago an attempt was made to pass 
2 bill through Congress to take the em- 
ployment service away from the various 
States and federalize it, After a very 
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bitter fight in the Congress the Gover- 
nors of various States were able to per- 
suade the Congress not to enact the bill. 
Then when the war started the President 
requested each of the Governors to turn 
over the employment service of his State 
to the Federal Government. As a Gov- 
ernor at that time, I did so, and I am 
sure that every other Governor in the 
country turned the employment service 
of his State over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the reservation that it 
should be turned back to the State as 
soon as the war was over. 

I find on page 26, in lines 12 and 13, the 
language: 

For the purpose there is hereby created 
within the United States Employment Serv- 
ice— 


And so forth. Again on page 27 the 
United States Employment Service is re- 
ferred to twice, and on page 29 it is re- 
ferred to again. I should like an expla- 
nation. In view of the fact Congress 
refused to federalize the employment 
service, would not the language in the 
bill have the effect of federalizing the 
service which the States refused to turn 
over? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not think 
so at all. The United States Employ- 
ment Service is in existence. There is 
no question about its present status. 
What the language under title IV of the 
bill is designed to do is to make provision 
for veterans. In times past for the vet- 
erans of the First World War we had a 
veterans’ placement service. I think I 
can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that the service has been the 
red-headed stepchild of all the Govern- 
ment services. It has been pushed 
around from pillar to post, from the 
Labor Department over to the Social Se- 
curity Department. We intend to make 
the Veterans’ Placement Service effective 
so far as we can. We will employ the 
existing governmental agency. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I agree completely 
with the Senator about the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. In fact, I am one 
of the sponsors of this bill, but I know 
that the States are tremendously con- 
cerned over whether or not the Federal 
service will take away the employment 
service which existed in all the States 
before the President asked them to sur- 
render. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not 
think that will occur. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE], who is familiar with that 
question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
perhaps I could make a brief statement 
which might help to reassure the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

In drafting both the compensation 
title and the employment title great care 
was exercised in order to assure that 
this bill should not be made the vehicle 
for any controversy as to the federaliza- 
tion of either the unemployment com- 
pensation or employment service. As 
the Senator has said, the Wagner-Peyser 
set-up was lifted to the Federal level as 
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tain that this has no bearing on any per- 
manent recognition of such federaliza- 
tion, and I may say to the Senator that 
representatives of State agencies have 
collaborated in the drafting of this bill 
with the very fear that the Senator has 
in mind. So far as I know, they are en- 
tirely satisfied that, granting the fact 
that there will be Federal participation 
because the veterans are to be paid out 
of the Treasury, so far as it is humanly 
possible we have safeguarded the State 
systems. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield in order 
that I may propound a question to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Is it the feeling 
and position of the committee itself with 
respect to this bill that there will be no 
federalization? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think I am 
safe in saying that it was our desire and 
determination that the biil should not 
become the vehicle for any federalization 
tion beyond the point that is inherent in 
the fact that the Federal Government 
will be paying unemployment compensa- 
tion to veterans without State participa- 
tion, and from Federal money. 

Reri BUSHFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President; will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Will the Senator explain 
the necessity of the language on page 5, 
under chapter II, referring to repre- 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations be- 
ing certified to the Secretary of War or 
Secretary of the Navy by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. The lan- 
guage “accredited representatives of the 
veterans’ organizations specified in sec- 
tion 200 of the act of June 29, 1936” is 
followed by the language, “and other 
such organizations recognized by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs there- 
under in the presentation of claims un- 
der laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration.” 

On page 8, where the word “counsel” is 
used in connection with review proceed- 
ings, the same language is not used. In 
other words, the phrase “and other such 
organizations” is not there. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course the language referred to 
on page 5 refers to a specific act of Con- 
gress which enumerates certain organi- 
zations and authorizes the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to recognize and designate 
certain other organizations. On page 8 
the term used is “recognized.” I take it 
that that is all-inclusive. If the Senator 
wishes to be meticulous about the matter 
I will accept an amendment. 

Mr. BALL. I merely wish to find out 
if the language means the same thing in 
both places. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly it 
is intended to mean the same thing. The 
term “recognized” includes every organi- 
zation recognized under the act. 

Mr. BALL, It not only recognizes, but 
authorizes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It authorizes 
the Veterans’ Administration to recog- 
nize other organizations. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On page 5, line 14, 
the language is, “veterans’ organizations 
specified in section 200.“ On page 8 the 
language is simply “recognized by the 
Veterans’ Administration under section 
200.“ So there is no real lack of har- 
mony between the two. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In other words, 
if additional organizations other than 
those specified in Public Law 844, should 
subsequently be added, the language on 
page 8 would include them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the sol- 
diers in this war do not wish to join the 
American Legion, or the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, or any other veterans’ or- 
ganization in existence, they can form a 
veterans’ organization of their own which 
will probably be larger than all the rest 
of them put together, they can qualify 
with the Veterans’ Administration, and 
be recognized and come in on the same 
status with the others. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken, I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Missouri for 
his devotion to the public service in 
helping to have this bill prepared and 
brought before the Senate. Thousands of 
boys, perhaps nearly a million, are out of 
the Army now. Many of them need hos- 
pitalization, and facilities additional to 
those they now have; many of them need 
education which is not provided; many 
of them need homes; and this bill will go 
a long way toward giving these men a 
chance to get another start. I desire to 
express my personal appreciation of the 
hard work the Senator from Missouri has 
done to secure the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read three times, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

Mr. BRIDGES and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before a decision is taken on the 
yeas and nays, I feel that I should make 
a statement. 

This bill was introduced and sponsored 
by 81 Senators. So far as I am informed 
and know, every Senator was given op- 
portunity to be one of the sponsors of 
the bill. There are some Senators for 
whom it has been impossible to be here 
today, and I have taken the responsi- 
bility of saying that, if they were not 
here, so far as I was concerned, as the 
Senator in charge of the bill, who has 
lived with the bill for nearly 3 months, 
who has worked with it, who has con- 
ducted the hearings, I would not ask for 
the yeas and nays, because I thought it 
would be unfair to some Senators who 
would be unavoidably detained. I can 
mention the case of one Senator who 
had specifically telegraphed me that she 
desired to return here and vote on this 
bill, although she has been at home for 
some time, and her business requires 
her to remain at home. I refer to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway]. 
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I advised her that in my opinion there 
would not be a record vote on the meas- 
ure, particularly in view of the fact that 
I did not know of any opposition to the 
bill, and the fact that 81 Senators had 
indicated their support by joining as 
sponsors. > 

If any Senator desires to demand the 
yeas and nays, I have no wish to oppose 
it, but I feel it incumbent on me at this 
time to make the statement that cer- 
tain Senators are absent who would have 
been present if they had been advised 
there would be a record vote on the bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, my name 
does not appear on this bill, not because 
I am opposed to the bill, not because I 
ever was opposed to it; on the contrary, 
I have great interest in the bill, as I think 
every Senator here knows. For a long 
time I have been working closely with 
the American Legion in various causes. 
Some of them appear in bills of which 
I have been sponsor without getting 4 
large number of subscribers to the bills, 

I need not state my reason for not be- 
coming a sponsor of the bill. I have very 
good reasons, which are well understood 
by members of the American Legion who 
are interested in the bill now before the 
Senate. I think my colleagues may un- 
derstand what those reasons are. They 
have nothing to do with this particular 
bill. They have to do with what I re- 
gard as good practice in legislation. They 
are my own views; I do not impose them 
on anyone else. I do not even say what 
they are. But if there is no vote taken, 
I want it distinctly understood that I 
am for this proposed legiclation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Maine and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that it is generally understood there 
is no one opposed to the bill, I doubt if 
there is a Senator who would vote against 
the bill if there should be a roll call, 
Circumstances have made it necessary 
for us to bring the bill up at this late 
hour, and unless there is some Senator 
who is opposed to the bill and will so 
state, there might be some way to have 
it understood that the bill has the unani- 
mous support of the Members of the 
Senate, so as not to do an injustice to 
anyone who is unavoidably absent, and 
who, if he had been told or advised that 
a yea-and-nay vote might be had, would 
have attempted to be here. It seems to 
me we might obviate the necessity of a 
yea-and-nay vote, because I do not be- 
lieve there would be a vote against the 
bill, either on roll call or vive voce vote. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, after 
telling the majority leader that I in- 
tended to vote for the bill, it does not 
make any difference to me whether we 
have a yea-and-nay vote or not. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I happen 
to be in a situation in part like that of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN]. 
My reme is not attached as one of the 
sponsors of the bill, because I happen to 
think it is poor, unsound legislative prac- 
tice to undertake to sign up a large num- 
ber ot Senators as sponsors for a bill. 
Personally, I am for the legislation, but I 
felt tnere might be some other Senators 
whose names do not appear on the list 
who would want the opportunity to vote 
either for it or against it. So far as I am 
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concerned, in view of what the Senator 
from Kentucky has said, I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw my request for the 
yeas and nays and leave the responsibil- 
ity with others. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
never signed with the eighty-odd Mem- 
bers of the Senate this bill known as S. 
1767. I am a member of the veterans’ 
subcommittee of the Committee on Fl- 
nance. I knew very well that many con- 
flicting provisions were presented to us 
by various organizations. The Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] had an 
amendment which we considered, which 
markedly improved the bill, in my judg- 
ment. Indeed, Mr. President, there were 
many sections of the bill, in the form in 
which it came before us, which no 80 
Senators, no 8 Senators, should have ap- 
proved, in my opinion. 

There came from the Committee on 
Education and Labor Senate bill 1509, 
which is on the calendar this very min- 
ute as order No. 697. That bill under- 
takes to provide a complete method of 
education for those who served in the 
armed forces. The bill received the 
careful attention of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. In fact, I talked 
the matter over with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], who had given it very 
great attention, and who told me what 
he felt were the very definite merits of 
that particular bill. 

I have said enough to indicate that 
there can be very valid and very substan- 
tial reasons why some should not appear 
to foreclose themselves with reference to 
a particular measure, either for or 
against, either in its entirety or in part. 
On that account I was not one of the 
sponsors of the bill. However, I think 
that if there are Senators who never have 
had a chance to be recorded either for or 
against the bill, a yea-and-nay vote is 
the only way by which they can be re- 
corded. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I am in 
much the same position as the Senator 
from Maine. Ido not think it good prac- 
tice to sign a bill until it has been be- 
fore my committee, and I have had a 
chance to study it. Under those circum- 
stances I did not have my name placed 
on the bill. Unfortunately I had to be 
away the day the committee met, but I 
have studied the bill and am in favor of 
it. I simply wish it to appear in the 
Recorp that I am in favor of the bill. 
But I do think it is unfair to Senators 
who are in favor of the bill and who are 
here not to be given an opportunity to 
state their position with respect to the 
bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, Iam in the 
same position to some extent as are the 
Senators who have spoken heretofore. I 
do not want to say that I had no chance 
to put my name on the bill. I did have 
that chance. I was away from the Sen- 
ate, and expected to be away from the 
Senate for 2 or 3 weeks at the time the 
bill was introduced. One of my friends 
from Kansas called me up from Wash- 
ington and told me the bill was to come 
before the Senate, and asked if I wanted 
my name placed on the bill. My answer 
was that I hesitated very much to put 
my name on a bill concerning which I 
did not know anything. I had not seen 
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it and did not know what it contained. 
I knew there was more or less controversy 
as to some of its provisions. 

Of course, I am for the bill. I expect 
to vote for it. Iam not particular about 
whether a yea-and-nay vote is had on 
the bill. If any Senators desire a yea- 
and-nay vote I will join them in the re- 
quest. If they do not desire a yea-and- 
nay vote it is perfectly all right with me. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at the 
request of various veterans’ organiza- 
tions of North Dako‘a, I desire to thank 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLAnk]! for the splendid 
job he has done in piloting the bill 
through the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
name appears as one of the sponsors of 
the bill. I should like my vote to be 
recorded on it. If we have a yea-and- 
nay vote I shall vote for the bill. If 
we do not have one I want the RECORD 
to show now that I vote for the passage 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask for the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I withdraw my opposition to the 
yeas and nays being ordered. I haye a 
tally sheet in my hand, and will be able 
to take care of the sponsors of the bill 
who are not present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague the senior 
Senator from Alabama IMr. BANKHEAD] 
is not present. He is one of the sponsors 
of the bill. His name appears on it as 
one of the proposers of the bill. He is 
heartily in favor of it. If present he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when Mrs. CARA- 
Way’s name was called). The Senator 
from Arkansas is unavoidably absent. 
She is one of the sponsors of the bill. 
I know that if present she would vote 
yes.“ x 

Mr. OVERTON (when Mr. ELLENDER’S 
name was called). My colleague the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is unavoidably absent. I am 
advised that if he were present he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when Mr. FER- 
GUSON’S name was called). The junior 
Senator from Michigan is unavoidably 
absent on official business for the Sen- 
ate. He is one of the sponsors of the 
bill, and if present would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE], 
who is one of the coauthors of the bill. 
I know that if he were present he would 
vote as I intend to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when Mr. Mrap's name 
was called). My colleague the junior 
Senator from New York is unavoidably 
absent on official business. He is one of 
the sponsors of the bill. If present, he 
would vote “yea.” : 

Mr. WHEELER (when Mr. Mourray’s 
name was called), My colleague the 
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junior Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is one of the cosponsors of the bill. 
He is absent on official business. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Nxx's 
name was called). The senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is neces- 
sarily absent. He is one of the cospon- 
sors of the bill. If present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BURTON (when Mr. Tarr’s name 
was called). My colleague the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is un- 
avoidably absent. If present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BARKLEY (when the name of 
Mr. Tuomas of Utah was called). I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIKEN], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Bartey], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Br. O], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez], the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], the Senator from California 


[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Louisi- 


ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUF- 
Fey], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Gurney], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Haren], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawxes], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jackson], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JoHNnson], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
corel, the Senator from Illinois (Mr, 
Lucas], the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
McCarran}, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Mean], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Moore], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Murpocx], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O DANIEL I, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Rapcuirre], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. REYN- 
orps], the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
ScrucHAm], the Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. SmirH], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], my 
colleague the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Truman], the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typrncs], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Wars], 
all sponsors and cointroducers of the 
bill, are unavoidably detained, but if 
present would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
order that there may be no mistake in 
the Recorp regarding the absence of 
Republican Senators who are neces- 
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sarily absent, I desire to state that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Tozsey], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooxs], the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Corpon], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jonnson], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] 
are necessarily absent, and if present 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
Fercuson] is absent on work of the Tru-. 
man Committee. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] is absent on 
public matters. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Andrews George Revercomb 
Austin Gerry Robertson 
Ball Hayden Russell 
Barkley Hill Shipstead 
Brewster Holman Stewart 
Bridges Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Idaho 
Buck La Follette Tunnell r 
Burton Langer Vandenberg 
Bushfield McClellan Wagner 
Butler McFarland Weeks 
Capper McKellar Wheeler 
Chandler Maloney Wherry 
Clark, Mo, Maybank White 
Connally Millikin Wiley 
Danaher O'Mahoney Willis 
Davis Overton Wilson 
Eastland Reed 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—46 

Alken Green Pepper 
Batley Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Bilbo Hatch So 
Bone Hawkes Smith 
Brooks J n Taft 
Byrd Johnson, Calif, Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway gore Thomas, Utah 
Chavez Lucas Tobey 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Truman 
Cordon ead dings 
Downey Moore ‘allgren 
Ellender Murdock Walsh, Mass, 
Ferguson Murray Walsh, N. J. 
Gillette Nye 
Glass O'Daniel 


So the bill S. 1767 was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Servicemen’s Aid Act of 1944.“ 


TITLE I 


CHAPTER I-—HOSPITALIZATION, CLAIMS, AND 
PROCEDURES 


Sec. 100. The Veterans’ Administration is 
hereby declared to be an essential war agency 
and entitled, second only to the War and 
Navy Departments, to priorities in personnel, 
equipment, supplies, and material under any 
laws, Executive orders, and regulations per- 
taining to priorities, and in appointments of 
personnel from civil-service registers the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby 
granted the same authority and discretion as 
the War and Navy Departments and the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Sec. 101. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion are hereby authorized and directed to 
expedite and complete the construction of 
additional hospital facilities for war veterans, 
and to enter into agreements and contracts 
for the use of suitable Army and Navy hos- 
pitals by the Veterans’ Administration after 
cessation of hostilities and after such insti- 
tutions are no longer needed by the armed 
services; and the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish regional offices, suboffices, branch 
offices, contact units, or other subordinate 
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offices in centers of population where there 
is no Veterans’ Administration facility, or 
where such a facility is not readily available 
or accessible: Provided, That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
#500,000,000 for the construction of addi- 
tional hospital facilities. 

Sec. 102. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy are hereby granted 
authority to enter into agreements and con- 
tracts for the mutual use or exchange of use 
of hospital and domiciliary facilities, and 
such supplies, equipment, and material as 
may be needed to operate properly such 
facilities, except that at no time shall the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs enter into 

any agreement which will result in a perma- 
nent reduction of Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and domiciliary beds below the num- 
ber now established or approved, plus the 
estimated number required to meet the load 
of eligibles under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, or in any way 
subordinate or transfer the operation of the 
Veterans’ Administration to any other agency 

‘of the Government. 

Nothing in the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, or any other act, 
shall be construed to prevent the transfer or 
detail of any commissioned or enlisted per- 
sonnel from the armed forces to the Veterans’ 
Administration, subject to agreements be- 
tween the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs: Provided, That no such detail 
shall be made or extend beyond 6 months 
after the termination of the war. 

Sec. 103. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall have authority to place officials 
and employees designated by him in such 
Army and Navy installations as may be 
deemed advisable for the purpose of adju- 
dicating disability claims of, and giving aid 
and advice to, members of the Army and 
Navy who are about to be discharged or 
released from active service. 

Sec. 104. No person shall be discharged or 
released from active duty in the armed forces 
until his certificate of discharge or release 
from active duty and final pay, or a substan- 
tiel portion thereof, are ready for delivery 
to him or to his next of kin ov legal repre- 
sentative; and no person shall be discharged 
or released from active service on account 
of disability until and unless he has executed 
& claim for compensation, pension, or hos- 
pitalization, to be filed with the Veterans’ 
Administration or has signed a statement 
that he presently does not desire to file such 
claim: Provided, That this section shall not 


preclude. immediate transfer to a veterans’ 


facility for necessary hospital care, nor pre- 
clude the discharge of any person who re- 
fuses to sign such claim or statement, 

Sec. 105. No person in the armed forces 
shall be required to sign a statement of any 
nature relating to the origin, incurrence, or 
aggravation of any disease or injury he may 
have, or any other statement against his 
own interest. In the adjudication of any 
claim against the United States arising out 
of service in the armed forces, all Govern- 
ment agencies are hereby authorized and 
directed to disregard and to hold for naught 
any such statements heretofore signed by 
any such person. 

CHAPTER II—AID BY VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 200. (a) That upon certification to 
the Secretary of War or Secretary of the 
Navy by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of accredited representatives of the vet- 
erans’ organizations specified in section 200 
of the act of June 29, 1936 (Public Law No. 
844, 74th Cong.), and other such organiza- 
tions recognized by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs thereunder in the presenta- 
tion of claims under laws administered by 
the Veterans! Administration, the Secretary 
of War and Secretary of the Navy are hereby 
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authorized and directed to permit the func- 
tioning, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, of such accredited representatives in 
military or naval installations on shore from 
which persons are discharged or released from 
the active military or naval service: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall operate 
to affect measures of military security now in 
effect or which may hereafter be placed in 
effect, 

(b) The necessary regulations shall be 
promulgated by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy jointly with the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to accom- 
plish the purpose of this section, and in the 
preparation of such regulations the national 
officer of each of such veterans’ organizations 
who is responsible for claims and rehabilita- 
tion activities shall be consulted. The com- 
manding officer of each such military or naval 
installation shall cooperate fully with such 
authorized representatives in the providing 
of available space and equipment for such 
representatives. 


CHAPTER ITI—REVIEWING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 300. The discharge or dismissal by 
reason of the sentence of a court martial of 
any person from the military or naval forces, 
or the discharge of any such person on the 
ground that he was a conscientious objector 
who refused to perform military duty or re- 
fused to wear the uniform or otherwise ta 
comply with lawful orders of competent 
military authority, or as a deserter, or of an 
officer by the acceptance of his resignation 
for the good of the service, shall bar all rights 
of such person, based upon the period of 
service from which he is so discharged or dis- 
missed, under any Jaws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration: Provided, That in 
the case of any such person, if it be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Administrator 
that at the time of the commission of the 
offense such person was insane, he shall not 
be precluded from benefits to which he is 
otherwise entitled under the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration: And 
provided further, That this section shall not 
apply to any Government (converted) or na- 
tional service life-insurance policy. 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, after conference with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, are 
authorized and directed to establish in the 
War and Navy Departments, respectively, 
boards of review composed of five members 
each, whose duties shall be to review, upon 
the request of a former officer or enlisted 
man or woman, the type and nature of his 
discharge or dismissal, except a discharge or 
dismissal by reason of the sentence of a court 
martial. Such review shall be based upon all 
available records of the service department 
relating to the person requesting such review, 
and such other evidence as may be presented 
by such person. Witnesses shall be per- 
mitted to present testimony either in person 
or by affidavit and the person requesting 
review shall be allowed to appear before such 
board in person or by counsel: Provided, That 
the term “counsel” as used in this section 
shall be construed to include, among others, 
accredited representatives of veterans’ or- 
ganizations recognized by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under section 200 of the act 
of June 29, 1936 (Public Law No. 844, 74th 
Cong.). Such board shall have authority 
to change, correct, or modify any discharge 
or dismissal, except a discharge or dismissal 
ky reason of the sentence of a court martial, 
in accord with the facts presented to the 
board. The Articles of War and the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy are hereby 
amended to authorize the Sscretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to establish 
such boards of review, the findings thereof 
to be subject to final approval of the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively. 
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Trrrx II 
CHAPTER IV—EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


Src. 400. Veterans Regulation 1 (a), as 
amended by Public Law No. 16, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, March 24, 1943, is hereby 
further amended by adding part VIII, to read 
as follows: 

“PART VIII 


“1, That any person who served in the ac- 
tive military or naval service on or after 
September 16, 1940, and prior to the termina- 
tion of the present war, and who shall have 
been discharged or relieved therefrom under 
conditions other than dishonorable shall be 
eligible for education and training under 
this part: Provided, That such person shall 
have been in active service not less than 
6 months, or shall have been discharged or 
released from active service by reason of an 
actual service-incurred injury or disability. 

“2. The President shall appoint in the 
Veterans’ Administration upon the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs a Director of Servicemen’s Edu- 
cation and Training who, subject to the di- 
rection of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, shall administer the provisions of 
this part. The Administrator shall from 
time to time promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this part; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by this part through the Director and 
such additional officers and employees as 
the Administrator may appoint, within ap- 
propriations made therefor by the Congress, 
The Administrator may utilize the services 
of any legally designated Federal or State 
educational or vocational agency in the ex- 
ecution of this part subject to agreements 
with the responsible heads of such agencies. 

“3. There is hereby authorized to be es- 
tablished an advisory council to aid and 
advise the Administrator in the execution 
of his duties under this part. The council 
shall consist of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Federal Security Administrator, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs who 
shall be chairman, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and eight repre- 
sentatives of the public, to be appointed by 
the President on the recommendation of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who shall 
be recognized leaders in the fields of educa- 
tion, labor, agriculture, and industry. The 
public representatives shall be selected as 
nearly as practicable on a regional basis. 
The members of the council shall not receive 
any compensation for their services on the 
council, but shall be reimbursed for all 
necessary travel expenses and members ap- 
pointed shall receive a per-diem allowance 
of $15 in lieu of subsistence while away from 
their respective places of residence on the 
business of the council. 

“4. Persons eligible for education and 
training under this part shall be entitled to 
receive education and training at any ap- 
proved educational or training institution in 
which they wish to enroll, whether or not it 
is located in the State in which they reside: 
Provided, That they are accepted as students 
by such institution in any field or branch of 
knowledge for which they are found by such 
institution to be qualified. 

“5. Persons eligible under this part shall be 
entitled to education and training at an 
approved educational or training institution 
for a period of 1 year (or the equivalent 
thereof in continuous part-time study), or 
for such lesser time as may be required to 
complete the course of instruction chosen by 
them, beginning not later than 2 years after 
the date of discharge or release from active 
duty or 2 years after the date of termination 
of the present war, whichever is later: Pro- 
vided, That no education or training under 
this part shall be afforded heyond 7 years 
after terminaticn of the present war. 
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“6. Except as to & refresher or retraining 
course, a further period of education or train- 
ing not exceeding 3 additional years may be 
provided for persons who have satisfactorily 
completed the first year of education or train- 
ing: Provided, That no person shall be eligi- 
ble for a period of such additional education 
or training in excess of the total period he 
served in the active service during the pres- 
ent war, exclusive of (1) the 6 months’ 
qualifying service and (2) any period of edu- 
cation or training which he may have re- 
ceived under the Army specialized training 
program or the Navy college training pro- 
gram, or as a cadet at one of the service acad- 
emies. Such persons shall be selected from 
those voluntarily apply for such further pe- 
riod of education or training. The further 
period of education or training shall be con- 
tinuous instruction on a full-time basis as 
defined by the institution in which it is ob- 
tained. Subject to the above limitations, any 
person who has not completed his course of 
education or training but has satisfactorily 
completed his first year, shall be eligible and 
entitled to continue his course of education 
or training until he has completed the same, 
provided his work continues satisfactorily 
throughout the remaining period. The se- 
lection of persons for a further period of edu- 
cation or training under this part shall be 
made in accordance with rules, standards, 
a methods established by the Administra- 

or. 

7. The Administrator shall provide for the 
payment by the United States of such cus- 
tomary tuition, laboratory, library, health, 
infirmary, and other similar fees and charges, 
as may be approved by the Administrator, to 
the educational or training institutions fur- 
tishing education or training to persons 
under this part so long as such persons main- 
tain regular attendance and are in good 
standing at such institutions, but in no event 
shall such payment with respect to any per- 
son exceed $500 for an ordinary school year: 
Provided, That such payments shall not in- 
clude charges for board, lodging, or other liv- 
ing expenses, and no payments shall be made 
to business or other establishments furnish- 
ing apprentice or other training on the job. 
If any publicly supported institution has no 
established tuition fee or if the established 
tultion fee at any publicly supported insti- 
tion (including the fee for nonresident stu- 
dents) shall be found by the Administrator to 
be inadequate compensation to such institu- 
tion for furnishing education or training to 
persons eligible under this part, he is au- 
thorized to provide for the payment with re- 
spect to any such person of such compensa- 
tion as he may find to be fair and reasonable, 
but not to exceed $500 for an ordinary school 
year. 

„8. Every person who attends on a full- 
time basis an approved educational or train- 
ing institution in accordance with this part 
shall be entitled to receive a subsistence al- 
lowance of $50 per month while in attend- 
ance and in good standing at such institu- 
tion, including regular holidays and leave not 
exceeding 30 days in a calendar year, in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministrator. A person having a dependent 
or dependents shall be entitled to receive an 
additional sum of $25 per month. Persons 
attending on a part-time basis and persons 
receiving compensation for productive labor 
performed as part of their apprentice or other 
training on the job at business establish- 
ments shall be entitled to receive such lesser 
sums, if any, as subsistence or dependency 
allowances as may be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“9. The Administrator may arrange for 
educational and vocational guidance of the 
persons eligible for education and training 

-under this part. At such intervals as he 
deems necessary, he shall make information 
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available respecting the need for general edu- 
cation and for trained personnel in the vari- 
ous trades, crafts, and professions: Provided, 
That facilities of other Federal agencies col- 
lecting such information shall be utilized. 

“10. The Administrator shall transmit to 
the Congress annually a report of operations 
under this part, If the Senate or the House 
of Representatives is not in session, such re- 
ports shall be transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be. 

“11. The President upon recommendation 
of the Administrator may request the chief 
executive of any State to designate the 
legally constituted State educational agency 
or agencies, or, if no such State educational 
agency is available, may request the creation 
of a special board to act in Meu thereof for 
the purpose of furnishing lists of approved 
educational or training institutions in such 
State which are found, in accordance with 
standards established by the Administrator, 
to be qualified to provide education and 
training to persons eligible under this part: 
Provided, That in the event the Adminis- 
trator is of the opinion that any institution 
should be included in, or excluded from, such 
lists from any State he shall make recom- 
mendations to that effect to the appropriate 
State agency or special board. Wherever the 
State educational agency is not representa- 
tive of all the educational or training insti- 
tutions eligible for approval in accordance 
with this part, the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator may request 
the chief executive of the State to appoint 
an advisory committee consisting of persons 
who shall represent the elementary, second- 
ary, and vocational schools, the colleges, 
junior colleges, professional schools, univer- 
sities, and other educational institutions, 
and business and other establishments pro- 
viding apprentice or other training on the 
job in the State, to aid and advise the State 
educational agency in the execution of their 
functions under this part. Only such edu- 
cational or training institutions as are in- 
cluded in such lists and approved by the 
Administrator shall be deemed approved edu- 
eational or training institutions within the 
meaning of this part: Provided, That wher- 
ever there are established State apprentice- 
ship agencies expressly charged by State laws 
to administer apprentice training, the Ad- 
ministrator shall, whenever possible, utilize 
such existing facilities and services in train- 
ing on the job when such training is of 1 
year’s duration or more. 

“12. As used in this part, the term ‘State’ 
shall include the States of the United States, 
the Territories and possessions, the District 
of Columbia, and the Philippine Islands: 
Provided, That until the termination of 
Japanese occupancy of the Philippine Islands 
and the restoration of orderly processes of 
government therein, the provisions of this 
part, to the extent that they require action 
within the territorial limits of the Philippine 
Islands, shall not apply; the term ‘educa- 
tional or training institution’ shall include 
public or private elementary, secondary, and 
other schools furnishing education for 
adults, business schools and colleges, 
scientific and technical institutions, colleges, 
vocational schools, junior colleges, teachers 
colleges, normal schools, professional schools, 
and universities, and shall also include busi- 
ness or other establishments providing ap- 
prentice or other training on the job under 
the supervision of an approved college or 
university, or any State department of edu- 
cation or any State apprenticeship agency 
or State board of vocational education, or 
any State apprenticeship council or the 
Federal Apprentice Training Service estab- 
lished in accordance with Public, No, 
308, Seventy-fifth Congress, or any agency 


in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 


ernment authorized under other laws to 
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supervise such training. No business or 
other establishment providing apprentice or 
other training on the job to persons eligible 
for training under this part shall be ap- 
proved for training under the provisions of 
this part unless such establishment com- 
pensates such persons at rates of pay re- 
quired by applicable State or Federal laws 
and which are fair and reasonable for any 
productive labor performed as part of their 
training and unless such establishment 
meets all applicable State and Federal 
statutes and regulations relating to health, 
safety, and other conditions of labor. 

“13. Any person eligible for the benefit of 
this part who is also eligible for the benefit 
of part VII may elect which benefit he de- 
sires: Provided, That subsistence allowance 
hereunder shall not, in the event of such 
election, exceed the amount of additional 
pension otherwise payable were the training 
under said part VII. 

“14. No department, agency, or officer of 
the United States in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this part shall exercise any super- 
vision or control over any State educational 
agency or State apprenticeship agency or 
any educational or training institution with 
respect to their personnel, curriculum, or 
methods or materials of instruction. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be deemed to prevent 
any department, agency, or officer of the 
United States from exercising any super- 
vision or control which such department, 
agency, or officer is authorized by other pro- 
visions of law to exercise over any educational 
or training institution, or to prevent the 
furnishing of educatior or training under 
this part in any institution over which such 
supervision or control is exercised under au- 
thority of other provisions of law.” 

Sec. 401. Section 3, Public Law No. 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. The appropriation for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, ‘Salaries and expenses, 
medical and hospital, and compensation and 
pensions,’ shall be available for necessary 
expenses under part VII, as amended, or part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
additional amount or amounts as may bo 
necessary to accomplish the purposes thereof, 
Such expenses may include, subject to regu- 
lations issued by the Administrator, and in 
addition to medical care, ‘treatment, hos- 
pitalization, and prosthesis, otherwise au- 
thorized, such care, treatment, and supplies 
as may be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of part VII, as amended, or part VIII 
of Veterans Regulation 1 (a).” 

Sec. 402. Public Law No. 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new section 4 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4, Any books or equipment furnished 
a trainee or student under part VII, as 
amended, or part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion 1 (a), shall, umess waived by the Ad- 
ministrator, be returned or the reasonable 
value thereof accounted for if he, because of 
fault on his part, fails to complete satis- 
factorily a course of training or schooling 
afforded thereunder.” 

Sec. 403. Subsection (f) of section 1, title 
I, Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, and 
paragraph 1 of part VII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended by Public Law 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, March 24, 1943, are 
hereby amended by deleting the dates “De- 
cember 7, 1941“ and “December 6, 1941”, and 
substituting the date “September 16, 1940.” 


TITLE III—LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OR CON- 
STRUCTION OF Homers, FARMS, AND BUSINESS 
PROPERTY 
CHAPTER V—GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR LOANS 
Sec. 500. (a) Any person who shall have 

served in the active military or naval service 

of the United States at any time efter Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
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of the present war, and who shall have been 
or released therefrom under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable after active 
service of 90 days or more, or shall have been 
discharged or released therefrom after less 
than 90 days of service for disability incurred 
in line of duty, shall be deemed to be a vet- 
eran eligible for the benefits of this title, 
except that no person shail be eligible for 
such benefits by reason of service from which 
he shall have been discharged or released on 
his own initiative to accept employment un- 
less he had served outside the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska. Any 
such veteran may apply to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs for a loan for any of 
the purposes specified in sections 601, 502, 
and 503. If the Administrator finds that the 
veteran is eligible for the benefits of this 
title and is in need of such loan, the Ad- 
ministrator shall submit the veterans’ appli- 
cation for approval of the loan as provided 
m sections 501, 502, and 503. When any 
such loan has been approved as provided in 
such sections, the loan shall be made by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

(b) The aggregate of all loans made to any 
‘one veteran under this title shall be for 
such amount not in excess of $1,000 as may 
be applied for by the veteran. Any such 
loan shall bear no interest for the first year 
after the loan is made, and thereafter shall 
bear interest at the rate of 3 percent per an- 
num, compounded annually. No guarantor 
of any such loan shall be required and no 
security for the loan shall be required except 
for a lien, which shall be subject only to a 
lien covering the balance of the purchase 
price or construction cost and such ground 
rents as may arise from the purchase of a 
leasehold estate. No loan to be used in pay- 
ing a part of the purchase price of any real 
Property or a part of the construction cost 
of a dwelling to be erected upon unimproved 
real property owned by the veteran shall be 
Genied or disapproved under this title be- 
cause another loan is made or to be made to 
finance any part of the remainder of the 
purchase price or construction cost of such 
property, or because a lien upon the property 
is given or to be given as security for such 
other loan. 

(c) Any loan made under this title shall be 
repayable to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, and, except as otherwise provided in 
this title, shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed jointly by 
such Administrator and the head of the de- 
partment or agency to whom the application 
is submitted for approval of the loan. 


Purchase or construction of homes 


Sec. 501. (a) Any application made under 
this title for a loan to be used in purchasing 
residential property or in constructing a 
dwelling on unimproved property owned by 
the veteran to be occupied as a home by the 
veteran applicant shall be submitted to an 
agency designated pursuant to subsection (d) 
for its approval. Such agency shall approve 
the loan if it finds— 

(1) that such loan will be used for part 
payment for such property to be purchased 
or constructed by the veteran; 

(2) that the contemplated terms of pay- 
ment required in any mortgage to be given 
in part payment of the purchase price or 
the construction cost bear a proper relation 
to the veteran's present and anticipated in- 
come and nses; und that the nature 
and condition of the property is such as to be 
suitable for dwelling purposes; and 

(3) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property or 
the construction cost, including the value 
of the unimproved lot, does not exceed the 
appraised value thereof as determined by 
such designated agency. 

(b) Any application for a loan under this 
section for the purpose of making repairs, 
alterations, or improvements in, or paying 
delinquent indebtedness, taxes, or special 
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assessments on, residential property previ- 
ously purchased or owned by the veteran, 
and used by him as a home, shall be submit- 
ted to an agency designated pursuant to 
subsection (d), which shall approve such 
loan if it finds that such loan will be used 
for such purpose. 

(c) No first mortgage shall be ineligible for 
insurance under the National Housing Act, 
as amended, by reason of any loan made 
under this title or by reason of any secondary 
lien upon the property involved securing 
such loan. 

(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may designate such agency or agencies as 
he deems appropriate for determining 
whether or not loans should be approved 
under this section; and he may designate 
the agency to which any application shall 
be submitted for approval under this sec- 
tion, except that if the veteran so requests 
in his application for the loan the agency 
designated for such purpose with respect 
to such loan shall be the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Purchase of farms and farm equipment 

Sec. 502. (a) Any application made under 
this title for a loan to be used in purchasing 
any land, buildings, livestock, equipment, 
machinery, or implements, or in repairing, 
altering, or improving any buildings, to be 
used in farming operations conducted by the 
applicant, shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for his approval of the 
loan. Such Secretary shall approve the loan 
if he finds— 

(1) that such loan will be used for part 
payment for real or personal property pur- 
chased or to be by the veteran 
and used in bona fide farming operations 
conducted by him; 

(2) that such property will be useful in 
and reasonably necessary for efficiently con- 
ducting such operations; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the proposed farm- 
ing operations to be conducted by him, are 
such that there is a reasonable likelihood that 
such operations will be successful; and 

(4) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does 
not exceed a reasonable appraised value there- 
for as determined by the Secretary. 

(b) Any person who is found by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be a vet- 
eran eligible for the benefits of this title, 
as provided in section 500 hereof, and who is 
found by the Secretary of Agriculture, by 
reason of his ability and experience, to be 
likely to carry out successfully undertakings 
required of him under a loan which may be 
made under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, shall be eligible for the benefits 
of such act to the same extent as if he were 
a farm tenant. 


Purchase of business property 

Sec. 503. Any application made under this 
title for a loan to be used in purchasing any 
business, land, buildings, supplies, equip- 
ment, machinery, or tools, to be used by the 
applicant in pursuing a gainful occupation 
{other than farming), shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of Commerce for his approval 
of the loan. Such Secretary shall approve 
the loan if he finds 

(1) that such loan will be used for part 
payment for real or personal property pur- 
chased or to be by the veteran 
and used by him in the bona finde pursuit 
of a gainful occupation (other than farm- 
ing); 

(2) that such property will be useful in 
and reasonably necessary for the efficient and 
successful pursuit of such occupation; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the conditions under which he 
proposes to pursue such occupation, are such 
that there is a reasonable Hkelihood that he 
will be successful in the pursuit of su 
occupation; and > 
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(4) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does 
not exceed a reasonable appraised value 
therefor as determined by the Secretary. 


Trrte IV 


CHAPTER VI—EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Sxc. 600. (a) In the enactment of the pro- 
visions of this title Congress declares as its 
intent and purpose that there shall be an 
effective job-counseling and employment 
placement service for veterans, and that, to 
this end, policies shall be promulgated and 
administered, so as to provide for them the 
maximum of job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment. For the purpose there 
is hereby created within the United States 
Employment Service, as established by the 
provisions of the act of June 6, 1933, a Vet- 
erans’ Placement Service Board, which shail 
consist of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, as chairman, the Director of the 
National Selective Service System, and the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, or whoever may have the responsi- 
bility of administering the functions of the 
United States Employment Service. The 
members of the Board may be represented by 
alternates. The Board shall determine all 
matters of policy relating to the administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Employment Service of 
the United States Employment Service. 

(b) The Chairman of the Board, t 
an executive secretary, who shall be the Chief 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service, shall have 
direct authority and responsibility for carry- 
ing out its policies through the veterans’ em- 
ployment representatives in the several 
States. 

(c) The public records of the Veterans’ Per- 
sonnel Division, National Selective Service 
System, and the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice of the United States Employment Service 
shall be available to the Board. 

Sec. 601. The United States Employment 
Service shall assign to each of the States (the 
Territories and the District of Columbia) a 
veteraus’ employment representative, who 
shall be a veteran of the wars of the United 
States and who shall be appointed, subject 
to the approval of the Board, in accordance 
with the civil-service laws, and whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
Each such veterans’ employment representa- 
tive shall be attached to the staff of the publio 
employment service in the State (the Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia) to which 
he has been assigned. He shall be adminis- 
tratively responsible to the Board, through 
its executive secretary, for the execution of 
the Board's veterans’ placement policies 
through the public employment service in the 
State (the Territory or the District of Co- 
Tumbia). In cooperation with the public 
employment service staff in the State, he 
shali— 


(a) be functionally responsible for the su- 
pervision of the registration of veterans in 
local employment offices for suitable types of 
employment; 

(b) assist in securing and maintaining 
current information as to the various types 
of available employment in public works and 
private industry or business; 

(c) promote the interest of employers in 
employing veterans; 

(d) maintain regular contact with employ- 
ers and veterans’ organizations with a view 
of keeping employers advised of veterans 
available for employment and veterans ad- 
vised of opportunities for employment; and 

(e) assist in every possible way in improv- 
ing working conditions and the advancement 
of employment of veterans. 8 

Sec. 602. Where deemed necessary by the 
Board, there shall be assigned by the admin- 
istrative head of the employment service in 
the State one or more employees of the staffs 
of local employment service offices, whose 
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services shall be primarily devoted to dis- 
charging the duties prescribed to the vet- 
erans’ employment representative. 

Sec. 603. All Federal agencies shall furnish 
the Board such records, statistics, or infor- 
mation as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate in administering provisions of this 
title, and shall otherwise cooperate with the 
Board in providing continuous employment 
opportunities for veterans. $ 

Sec. 604. Failure of the employment sery- 
ice of a State to give preference to qualified 
registered veterans on job assignments and 
to cooperate in the execution of the policies 
of the Board shall be sufficient cause to with- 
hold the funds made available to the State 
under the act of June 6, 1933, until such 
time as the employment service of the State 
complies with the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the Board’s administration of its vet- 
erans’ placement functions. The Federal 
agency administering the United States Em- 
ployment Service shall maintain that serv- 
ice as an operating entity and, during the 
period of its administration, shall effectuate 
the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 605. (a) The Board through its execu- 
tive secretary shall estimate the funds nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of this title; such estimated sums 
shall include the annual amounts necessary 
for salaries, rents, printing and binding, 
travel, and communications, Sums thus es- 
timated shall be included as a special item 
in the annual budget of the United States 
Employment Service. Any funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this special item as con- 
tained in the budget of the United States 
Employment Service shall not be available 
for any purpose other than that for which 
they were appropriated, except with the ap- 
proval of the Board. 

(b) The War Manpower Commission shall 
from its current appropriation allocate and 
make available sufficient funds to carry out 
the provisions of this title during the current 
fiscal year. 

Sec. 606. The term “United States Employ- 
ment Service” as used in this title means that 
Bureau created by the provisions of the act 
of June 6, 1933, or such successor agencies as 
from time to time shall perform its functions 
and duties, as now performed by the War 
Manpower Commission, 
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CHAPTER VII—READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES FOR 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHO 
ARE UNEMPLOYED 
Sec. 700. (a) Any person who shall have 

served in the active military or naval service 

of the United States at any tine after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war, and who shall have been 
separated from active service under other 
than dishonorable conditions after the date 
of enactment of this title or within the 52- 
week period preceding such date (except that 
no person shall be eligible for any benefit 
under this title by reason of any period of 
service from which he shall have been dis- 
charged or released on his own initiative to 
accept employment unless he had served out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska), shall be entitled, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe, to receive a readjustment allowance 
as provided herein for each week of unem- 
ployment, up to 52 weeks, which (1) begins 
after the effective date of this title, and (2) 
occurs during the 24-month period after 
final payment of mustering-out pay: Pro- 
vided, That no such allowance shall be paid 
for any of the first 4 consecutive weeks fol- 
lowing any payment of mustering-out pay, 
or for any period for which he receives in- 
creased pension under part VII of Veterans 

Regulation 1 (a) or a subsistence allowance 

under part VIII of such regulation: Provided 

further, That no readjustment allowance 
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shall be payable for any week commencing 
more than 5 years after the termination of 
hostilities in the present war. 

(b) Such person shall be deemed eligible 
to receive an allowance for any week of un- 
employment if claim is made for such allow- 
ance and the Administrator finds with 
respect to such week that— 

(1) the person is residing in the United 
States at the time of such claim; 

(2) the person is completely unemployed, 
having performed no service and received no 
wages, or is partially unemployed in that 
services have been performed for less than 
a full workweek and the wages for the week 
are less than the allowance under this title 
plus $3; 

(3) the person is registered with and con- 
tinues to report to a public employment office, 
or such other agency as the Administrator 
may designate, in accordance with regulations 
of the Administrator; 

(4) the person is able to work and available 
for suitable work: Provided, That no claim- 
ant shall be considered ineligible in any 
period of continuous unemployment for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of this 
subparagraph if such failure is due to an ill- 
ness or disability which occurs after the com- 
mencement of such period. 

CHAPTER VIII—DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec. 800. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 700 a claimant shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving an allowance if— 

(1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily, 
without good cause, or is suspended or dis- 
charged for miscor duct in the course of em- 
ployment; 

(2) he, without good cause, fails to apply 
for suitable work in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Administrator or to accept suit- 
able work when offered him; or 

(3) he, without good cause, does not attend 
a free training course (not within the purview 
of part VIII of Veterans Regulation 1 (a)), 
in accordance with regulations of the Admin- 
istrator. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions cf sec- 
tion 700, a claimant shall also be disqualified 
from receiving an allowance for any week 
with respect to which it is found that his un- 
employment is duc to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a labor dispute at 
the factory, establishment, or other premises 
at which he is or was last employed: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply if it is 
shown that— 

(1) he is not participating in or directly 
interested in the labor dispute which causes 
the stoppage of work; and 

(2) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers of which, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage occurs, any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or directly interested in ‘the 
dispute: Provided, however, That if in any 
case separate branches interested in the labor 
dispute which causes the stoppage of work, 
which are commonly conducted as separate 
businesses in separate premises, are con- 
ducted in separate departments of the same 
premises, each such department shall, for 
the purposes of this subsection, be deemed 
to be a separate factory, establishment, or 
other premises. 

(c) (1) Ifa claimant is disqualified under 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, he shall be disqualified to receive any 
readjustment allowance for the week in 
which the cause of his disqualification oc- 
curred and for not more than 4 immediately 
following weeks. 

(2) In addition to the disqualification pre- 
scribed in paragraph (1) above, the Admin- 
istrator may, in cases of successive disquali- 
fications under the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, extend the period of dis- 
qualification for such additional period as 
the Administrator may prescribe, but not to 
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exceed 8 additional weeks in the case of any 
one disqualification, 

(d) (1) In determining under subsection 
(a) of this section the suitability of work 
or the existence of good cause with respect 
to a claimant, there shall be considered, 
among other factors, the degree of risk in- 
volved to his health, safety, and morals, his 
physical fitness and prior training, his ex- 
perience and prior or probable earnings in his 
customary occupation or one for which he 
has been trained, the length of his unemploy- 
ment, his prospects for obtaining work in 
the customary occupation or one for which 
he has been trained, the distance of avail- 
able work from his residence and prospects 
for obtaining local work. No work shall be 
deemed unsuitable for an individual solely 
because the wages are less than his readjust« 
ment allowance, 

(2) In determining under subsection (a) 
of this section the suitability of work, no 
work shall be deemed suitable for an indi- 
vidual if— 

(A) the position offered is vacant due di- 
rectly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute; or 

(B) the wages, hours, or other conditions 
of the work offered are substantially less fav- 
orable to him than those prevailing for simi- 
lar work in the locality. 


CHAPTER IX—AMOUNT OP ALLOWANCE AND 
PAYMENT 


Src. 900. (a) The allowance for a week 
shall be— 

(1) $15, plus 

(2) (A) $5 if the claimant has one depend- 
ent, or 

(B) $8 if he has two dependents, or 

(C) $10 if he has three or more depend- 
ents, 
less that part of the wages payable to him 
for such week which is in excess of $3: Pro- 
vided, That where the allowance is not a 
multiple of $1, it shall be computed to the 
next highest multiple of $1. 

(b) The number of weeks of allowances to 
which each eligible veteran shall be entitled 
shall be determined as follows: For each cal- 
endar month or fraction thereof of active 
service, the veteran shall be entitled to 8 
weeks of allowances, but in no event to ex- 
ceed the maximum provided in section 700. 

(c) (1) As used in this section the term 
“dependent” includes only— 

(A) the lawful wife of a claimant living 
with him or receiving regular support from 
him, or the lawful husband of a claimant if 
dependent upon his wife for support, who, in 
the week for which an allowance is claimed, 
has not received $5 or more either as wages, 
as an allowance under this title, or under any 
Federal or State unemployment or disability 
compensation law; or 

(B) an unmarried child either (1) under 18 
years of age, or (2) of any age, if incapable 
of self-support by reason of mental or phys- 
ical defect. 

(2) As used in this section the term “child” 
shall include only— 

(A) a legitimate child; 

(B) a child legally adopted; 

(C) a stepchild, if a member of the elaim- 
ant’s household; or 

(D) a child to whom the claimant stands 
in loco parentis and has so stood for not less 
than 12 months prior to the date of this claim 
on behalf of such child. 

(d) The Administrator may find an in- 
dividual to be a dependent of the claimant 
if the claimant has certified the facts re- 
quired by the provisions of this subsection. 

(e) Where a child is a dependent of more 
than one claimant, allowance for the child 
shall be made only on behalf of one claimant, 
as determined by the Administrator, 

(f) Where a claimant seeks an allowance 
for a dependent who is separated from him 
under court order or written agreement, the 
allowance for the dependent shall not exceed 
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the amount fixed in the court order or in the 
written agreement. If such amount is not 
fixed at a weekly rate, the portion payable for 
each week shall be determined in accordance 
with regulations of the Administrator. 

Sac. 901. (a) Readjustment allowances 
shall be paid at reasonable intervals pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. 

(b) Any allowances remaining unpaid upon 
the death of a claimant shall not be con- 
sidered a part of the assets of the estate of 
the claimant, or liable for the payment of 
his debts, or subject to any administration of 
his estate, and the Administrator may make 
payment thereof to such person or persons 
he finds most equitably entitled thereto. 


CHAPTER X—ADJUSTMENT OF DUPLICATE BENEFITS 


Sec. 1000. Where an allowance is payable to 
a claimant for a week under this title and 
where, for the same week, either an allowance 
or benefit is received under any Federal or 
State unemployment or disability compensa- 
tion law, or a Federal or State noncontribu- 
tory benefit is received, the amount received 
or accrued from such other source shall be 
subtracted from the allowance payable under 
this title (except that this section shall not 
apply to pension, compensation, or retired 
pay paid by the Veterans’ Administration); 
and the allowances, if not a multiple 
of $1, shall be readjusted to the next higher 
multiple of $1. 


CHAPTER XI—ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 1100. (a) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized to administer 
this title and shall, insofar as possible, util- 

facilities and services of Fed- 
eral and State departments or agencies on 
the basis of mutual agreements with such 
departments or agencies. Such agreements 
shall provide for the filing of claims for re- 
adjustment allowances with the Adminis- 
trator through established public employ- 
ment offices and State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. Such agencies, through 
agreement, shall also be utilized in the proc- 
essing, adjustment, and determination of 
such claims and the payment of such al- 
lowances. To facilitate the carrying out 
of agreements with State departments or 
agencies and to assist in the discharge of 
the Administrator's duties under this title, 
a representative of the Administrator shall 
be located in each participating State de- 
partment or agency, 

(b) The Administrator shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations and require such rec- 
ords end reports as he may find necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title: 
Provided, however, That prior to the adop- 
tion of any rules and regulations relating to 
the performances of Federal or State depart- 
ments or agencies with which agreements 
have been made, the Administrator shall 
consult and advise with representatives of 
such departments or agencies as to the pro- 
visions of such rules and regulations. 

(c) The Administrator may delegate to 
any officer or employee of his own or of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government or of any State such of his pow- 
ers and duties, except that of prescribing 
rules and regulations as the Administrator 
may consider necessary to carry out the pui- 
poses of this title. The Administrator may 
require any such officer or employee to give 
a surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Administrator may deem 

and the cost of such bond shall 
be paid out of sums appropriated for the 
administration of this title. 

(d) Allowances shall be paid upon certifi- 
cation by the Administrator. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, through the Division of Dis- 
bursement of the Treasury, and prior to audit 
and settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, shall pay, at the time or times fixed 
by the Administrator, to the departments, 
agencies, or individuals designated, the 
amounts so certified. 
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(e) The Administrator shall from time to 
time certify to the Secretary of conan uae 
for payment in advance or otherwise such 
sums as he estimates to be necessary to com- 
pensate any Federal department or agency 
for its administrative expenses under this 
title, BAA SORR ahah Ghia Pios ce AO 
longer than 6 months. 

The Administrator shall also from time to 
time certify to the Social Security Board 
such State departments or agencies as may 
be participating in the administration of this 
title. Upon such certification the Social Se- 
curity Board shali, in addition to the amounts 


payment to each State such amounts as the 
Board determines to be necessary for the ad- 
ministrative expense of such State under this 
title. 


(f) Any money paid to any cooperating 


current appropriation for carrying out the 
purpose of this title, or, if returned after the 
expiration of this title, shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous réceipts. 

Sec. 1101. (a) No person designated by the 
Administrator as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence, or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to the payment of any allowance cer- 
tified by him under this title. 

(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence, or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with 
to any payment by him under this title if it 
was based upon a voucher signed by a certi- 
fying officer designated by the Administrator. 

ec. 1102. Any claimant whose claim for an 
allowance has been denied shall be entitled 
to a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal 
of the State agency or such other agency as 
may be designated by the Administrator. The 
representative of the Administrator shall be 
the final authority in regard to contested 
claims, subject to appeal to the Adminis- 
trator. 


CHAPTER XII—DECISIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Src. 1200. The authority to issue subpenas 
and provisions for invoking aid of the courts 
of the United States in case of disobedience 
thereto, to make investigations, and to ad- 
minister oaths, as contained in title II of 
the act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat 2033-34; U. 
S. C., title 38, secs. 131-183), shall be appli- 
cable in the administration of this title. 


CHAFTER XITI—REQUIREMENT OF REPORTING 


Sec. 1300. Any claimant shall report the 
occurrence of any event which makes him 
ineligible for or reduces his allowance. Any 
claimant who fails to report any such event 
of which he has knowledge and who accepts 
an allowance to which he is not entitled be- 
cause of such event shall be ineligible to 
receive any allowance for 4 weeks of unem- 
ployment thereafter. 


CHAPTER XIV—PENALTIES 


Sec. 1400. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
causing an increase in any allowance author- 
ized under this title, or for the purpose of 
causing any allowance to be paid where none 
is authorized under this title, shall make or 
cause to be made any false statement or 
representation as to any wages paid or re- 
ceived, or whoever makes or causes to be 
made any false statement of a material fact in 
any claim for any allowance under this title, 
or whoever makes or causes to be made any 
false statement, representation, affidavit, or 
document in connection with such claim, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 
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(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allowance under this title, 
without being entitled thereto and with in- 
tent to defraud the United States, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

CHAPTER XV—DEFINITIONS 

Src, 1500. As used in this title 

(a) The term “week” means such period or 
periods of 7 consecutive calendar days as may 
be prescribed in regulations by the Admin- 
istrator. 

(b) The term “United States” used geo- 
graphically means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

(c) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

(d) The term “wages” means all remunera- 
tion for services from whatever sources, in- 
cluding commissions and bonuses and the 
cash value of all remuneration in any me- 
dium other than cash. 

(e) The term “noncontributory benefit” 
means a cash benefit, allowance, annuity, 
or compensation (including payments. under 
any workmen’s compensation law) payable 
by reason of the past employment or serv- 
ices of any individual, under any law or. 
plan of the United States, any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any political subdivision or in- 
strumentality of any of the foregoing, creat- 
ing a system of such payments to individuals 
(including payments made under any such 
law or plan by private insurance carriers), if 
with respect to such individual the benefit 
system is supported without direct and sub- 
stantial contributions by wage earners, 
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CHAPTER XVI—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1600. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, the administrative, definitive, and 
penal provisions under Public, No. 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, shall be for application under 
this act. 

Sec, 1601. The appropriations for the Vet- 
evans’ Administration are hereby made avail- 
able for expenditures necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act and there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such additional 
amounts as may be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 1602. Wherever used in this act, unless 
the context otherwise requires, the singular 
includes the plural and the masculine in- 
cludes the feminine, and the term “Admin- 
istrator” cng the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

Sec. 1603. A discharge or release from ac- 
tive service under conditions other than dis- 
honorable shall be a prerequisite to entitle- 
ment to veterans’ benefits provided by this 
act or Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as amended, 


Mr. McFARLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I had intended to make a 
few remarks in regard to the bill just 
passed. I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, where so many Senators have 
endorsed a bill, I do not deem an extended 
statement appropriate, but I wish to con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] for the splendid work 
he has done upon this G. I. bill of rights. 
As chairman of the subcommittee which 
handled this legislation, he has coordinated 
the views of various interests and has pre- 
sented a workable bill. The ex-servicemen 
have no better friend in this Congress than 
the Senator from Missouri, who has for many 
years championed their cause, 
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I was accorded the privilege of attending 
all the hearings upon this legislation, includ- 
ing the executive sessions, for which I am 
very grateful, and I wish to commend the 
members of the subcommittee and of the 
whole Finance Committee for the careful 
study which they have given this legislation. 

We all know that after the last war many 
ex-servicemen wandered over the United 
States without jobs or means of livelihood. 
Altogether too many boys found their way 
into penitentiaries because of their inability 
to adjust themselves to changed conditions. 
Many of these boys could have been rehabili- 
tated by the proper assistance, and would 
have become just as good citizens as they 
had been soldiers. Had the money eventu- 
ally paid these men been used for rehabilita- 
tion at the proper time, it is my opinion that 
the misery of many could have been avoided. 
I personally came in contact with many such 
cases as county attorney of my country, as as- 
sistant attorney general of my State, and as 
superlor court judge. 

With the purpose in mind of avoiding the 
mistakes of the past, the able junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Mayganx] and I, 
after giving careful consideration to this 
problem, introduced a bill (S. 1495) which 
provides adjusted pay for veterans of this 
war in the form of bonds, with provision for 
its immediate use for rehabilitation, 

I personally felt that our bill was fair, but 
after attending the hearings of the com- 
mittee, I observed that many members of 
the committee felt that the adjusted-pay 
question should be postponed until after the 
war. I recognize that the rehabilitation 
problem is the most important one confront- 
ing us at this time, and that it constituted 
the most important parts of our original bill. 
I, therefore, in conjunction with the Amer- 
ican Legion, worked out an ariendment to 
broaden and enlarge the provisions of S. 1617, 
both as to the educational benefits and as 
to loans for rehabilitation. After many con- 
ferences, the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars approved the amend- 
ments which my colleague from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK] and I offered, with a 
few changes, and our amendments are now 
incorporated in the G. I. bill of rights. 

There are two particularly important and, 
I think, commendable provisions in the edu- 
cational features of this bill. First, it gives 
an equal right to each veteran to receive the 
educational benefits. It is most important 
that not only those whose education was 
interrupted be given this privilege but it is 
equally important that the boy whose means 
of livelihood was interrupted by the war and 
who, because of changed conditions would 
not be able to come back home and pick up 
just where he left off, be given an opportunity 
to prepare himself to meet the changed con- 
ditions, and as he is as much entitled to 
these benefits as the boy who was attending 
school at the time he entered the service, 
There will probably be many returning vet- 
erans who, for instance, have never had an 
opportunity to receive an education, but who 
have been trained in the service in the me- 
chanics of an airplane. These men, with 
vocational training, can become expert me- 
chanics. Then there is the other boy who 
may have finished high school and who was, 
at the time of entering the service, trying to 
earn sufficient money to complete his educa- 
tion. In a strict sense, he might not be 
classified as having had his education inter- 
rupted. There is also the professional man 
who, after several years in the service, will 
need to take a refresher course. 

Second, it is important that the veteran 
be given the privilege of choosing his own 
school. This is in accordance with the Amer- 
ican system, which has prevailed during all 
of these years and which has been found to be 
the best in the world. No man should be 
compelled to attend a school which is not 
his own choice, 
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The loans to veterans, not to exceed $1,000, 
for the purchase of or down payment upon 
farm implements and machinery, a home or 
small business, are very important for the 
rehabilitation of our boys on returning from 
the service. 

I was especially proud to help work out 
these loan provisions and recommend them 
to the committee. Many of our boys have 
married while in service and will return to 
civilian life needing homes in which to live. 
This loan will serve a double purpose. It will 
give to these boys the home they need, and 
the building of it will help in post-war un- 
employment. 

The provision in regard to buying farm 
implements and for the payment upon a farm 
is likewise important. I have talked with 
boys who were farming before they entered 
the service and who had to sell the equip- 
ment which they owned. Many of them will 
return without funds with which to pur- 
chase any new equipment, and will need 
help from their Government. Certainly they 
are entitled to this assistance. 

The loan for business purposes is likewise 
very important. Many will return needing 
this assistance to adjust themselves in their 
chosen profession or business. Lawyers will 
find their law libraries out of date and will 
need to purchase new lawbooks. Dentists 
will have to buy dental equipment. Differ- 
ent examples could be multiplied indefinitely 
and each individual will have his own pecu- 
liar problem. 

While I consider all phases of the G. I. 
bill of rights highly important, the education 
and loan features are absolutely necessary for 
the rehabilitation of our returning veterans. 

I know that each Senator whose name 
appears on this bill is equally interested in 
the rehabilitation of our fighting men upon 
their return. We cannot afford to have our 
boys wandering over the country as they did 
after the last war. We must meet this prob- 
lem now and prevent a recurrence of that 
unfortunate situation. The stark tragedy of 
the Anacostia Flats must not be reenacted. 
We must and are facing this problem today 
in this G. I. bill of rights. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess, which I understand is to be taken 
until Tuesday, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may be authorized to file a re- 
port on the first deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL—AUTHORIZATION TO FILE NO- 
TICES IN WRITING TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for authorization to 
submit notices in writing of motions to 
suspend the rule with respect to several 
amendments to be reported by the com- 
mittee to the first deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS, AND TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess of the Senate the Presiding Officer 
may be authorized to sign bills and reso- 
lutions ready for his signature, and that 
the Secretary of the Senate be author- 
ized to receive messages from the House 
of Representatives, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I de- 
Sire to call attention for just a moment 
to an observation I made earlier in the 
day. I stated that the Speaker and other 
Members of the House of Representatives 
had brought to my attention the desire 
to take a recess over the Easter holidays, 
beginning next Thursday, until the 12th 
of April—practically 2 weeks. The 12th 
of April comes on Wednesday of the week 
after Easter Sunday. It had occurred 
to me that if we were to take a recess, 
we might as well take a recess until he 
following Monday. But the plans of the 
House of Representatives are to take up 
the naval appropriations bill on the 12th. 
Therefore, I think I can say with some 
degree of certainty that probably on next 
Wednesday a concurrent resolution will 
be introduced providing for a recess be- 
ginning on Thursday, the 30th day of this 
month, and ending on the 12th of April. 

The fact that the Members of the House 
of Representatives must be back on April 
12 in order to take care of a naval ap- 
propriation bill does not necessarily mean 
that the Senate will transact any busi- 
ness during that week. So, although we 
may take a recess officially only until 
the 12th of April, I think I can say to 
the Senate that no business of any im- 
portance will be transacted during the 
remainder of that week, so that in effect 
the Senate will be in recess until the 17th 
of April, which is on Monday following 
Easter Week. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it the Senator’s pur- 
pose to have the Senate adjourn until 
Tuesday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My purpose is to have 
the Senate take a recess until Tuesday. 

Mr. WHITE. Can the Senator state 
se will be before the Senate on Tues- 

ay 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I know, 
there will be nothing of any importance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les, Mr. President, 
there will be the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; I beg the 
Senator’s pardon. The deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, if reported, as I under- 
stand will be, will be before the Senate. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning I introduced a com- 
prehensive bill on the subject of flood 
contre], a subject in which I am very 
deeply interested. The measure I intro- 
duced will, I believe, be the most com- 
prehensive bill on this subject which has 
ever been introduced. It was my desire 
to address the Senate on that subject, 
and I had prepared a résumé on it. I 
had intended to deliver today, a speech 
incorporating the résumé. As a matter 
of fact, I have already released it to the 
newspapers. However, in view of the 
pressure in the Senate today in connec- 
tion with consideration of the appropria- 
tion bill, I refrained from imposing the 
speech on the Senate. Rather than to 
impose the speech on the Senate at this 
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late hour, I now ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, I have today introduced 
what I believe to be a comprehensive measure 
for meeting the tremendous problem of flood 
control in the United States. In the prep- 
aration of this measure I have had the bene- 
fit of the advice and assistance of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army, of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and of many 
State agencies, private associations, and in- 
dividuals deeply interested in this problem. 
None of them, however, is responsible for 
the net result of these conferences and labors 
because for the final form of the bill and the 
ultimate combination of the many sugges- 
tions which I have received, I, alone, accept 
the responsibility. 

This bill provides that Federal investiga- 
tions and improvements of levees and other 
waterways for flood control and other allied 
purposes shall be under the jurisdiction of 
and shall be by the War Depart- 
ment under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and the supervision of the Chief of En- 
gineers and that Federal investigations of 
watersheds and measures for run-off and 
water-flow retardation and soil-erosion pre- 
vention shall be under the supervision of and 
shall be prosecuted by the Department of 
Agriculture under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture except as otherwise pro- 
vided for by act of Congress. In other words, 
the bill proposes to fix upon the Corps of 
Engineers the responsibility for handling the 
water after it gets into the streams and to 
give them sufficient authority to completely 
carry into effect the purpose of such a com- 
prehensive pian. 

In addition, in title III the bill gives to 
the Chief of Engineers authority to control 
the flow of water from all the dams in the 
area, private as well as public. Undoubtediy 
a major part of the responsibility for the 
first of the disastrous floods in the lower Mis- 
souri Valley and middle Mississippi Valley in 
1943 was caused by the handling of water 
flow by certain privately owned dams in the 
frea. By the very nature of the case, reser- 
voirs and dams whether privately owned or 
publicly owned are affected by public inter- 
ests and as a police measure of safety for 
the whole area, this use should be under the 
control of competent Federal authority which 
I believe to be the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr, President, the season is again approach- 
ing in which we may expect with dread and 
with certainty recurrence in various portions 
of the United States the enormous and calam- 
itous losses caused by disastrous floods. The 
appalling disaster of the destruction by floods 
of many lives and of hundreds of millions 
of dollars of our national wealth in the Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Arkansas, and Mississippi Val- 
leys in 1943, then once again fixed for a brief 
time, the attention of the Nation upon the 
vital necessity for comprehensive and ade- 
quate measures for the permanent control of 
this great menace to our national life. 

In a speech which I delivered over the Na- 
tion-wide net work of the National Broad- 
casting Co. on February 8, 1937, I said: 

“The pity is that such disasters are always 
necessary in order to arouse national interest 
in what should be a subject of continuing 
preeminent national concern until it is suc- 
cessfully, completely, and permanently dealt 
with in all of its ramifications of reforesta- 
tion, forest preservation, and soil-erosion pre- 
vention as well as the ultimate engineering 
accomplishment of flood control through res- 
ervoirs on the headwaters and adequate 
levees on the lower reaches of the stream.” 


The shocking catastrophe of recurrent 
floods in the Missouri, Illinois and Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi Valleys in 1943 made 
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these words even more true and the sit- 
uation more stringently urgent than they 
were when they were uttered in 1937. 


To be sure, millions of dollars have been 
expended by the Federal Government on the 
problem of flood control, but until the most 
recent years these expenditures were confined 
to the main stem of the Mississippi, to one 
lake in Florida, and to the Sacramento River 
in California, except such works as were in- 
cidental to other purposes, such as naviga- 
tion or power; there they sometimes do more 
harm than good so far as flood control and 
prevention are concerned. The great bulk of 
the vast expenditures which have been made 
for flood control have been by the States or 
by local subdivisions of the State such as 
counties, cities, townships, or levy districts. 
By reason of the essentially interstate and 
national character of the flood problem, such 
improvements have necessarily been piece- 
meal and incomplete in character, uncoordi- 
nated and completely lacking continuity. 
Moreover, the fact that when such local im- 
provements are destroyed or impaired by 
flood, the local community which constructed 
them originally is likely to be so prostrated 
and impoverished by the disaster itself as to 
lack the means to repair the damage. The 
element makes such a system uncertain and 
ineffective, as has been many times dem- 
onstrated. 

Not for many years, in fact, not until the 
terrific flocds of 1927, with loss of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, was the principle that 
fiood control on the main stem of the Mis- 
sissippi is a national problem and a national 
responsibility established and then only after 
a terrific fight and over a most virulent op- 
position. And still it was denied that floods 
on the tributary streams of the Mississippi 
or upon any other great streams in the coun- 
try such as the Columbia, the Connecticut, 
the Merrimack, and the Susquehanna, and 
many others afford a national problem, All 
efforts to have the subject dealt with in a 
comprehensive way were berated, ridiculed, 
abused, and thwarted, Shouts of “pork bar- 
rel” went up in the House and Senate and in 
the press and in magazines at any attempt 
to secure action to meet the situation. Only 
in very recent years have we secured national 
legislative recognition of the national respon- 
sibility for flood prevention on the tributaries 
as well as upon the main stem of the Mis- 
sissippi. I am proud of the fact that during 
my service in the Senate as a member of the 
Commerce Committee I have been able to 
have an active part in the preparation and 
enactment of this salutary legislation. 

Emergency appropriations following the 
1943 floeds merely serves to emphasize the 
vital necessity for a comprehensive, over-all 
plan for the prevention of floods and for the 
utilization of available water supply in the 
Mississippi Basin as a whole, including all of 
its tributaries, no matter how small and in- 
significant. Piecemeal efforts, which, while 
helpful to some degree, have in the analysis 
proved unavailing, should be abandoned as a 
permanent program and should be integrated 
into one system treating the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley as a comprehensive whole and 
the plan should then be enlarged to treat in 
the same way the other great basins of the 
United States. The so-called pork-barrel 
appropriation for local projects should be 
abandoned and integrated in such a compre- 
hensive scheme, although of course those 
local projects must necessarily form the 
framework of the greater whole. Such a plan 
must of necessity not only include levees 
upon the lower reaches of the streams where 
they are and will always be necessary, but 
should also include sound provisions for 
dams and reservoirs upon the headwaters 
of the various tributaries to impound these 
floodwaters and control their flow in an or- 
derly and beneficial manner. Fully as im- 
portant, perhaps more important, in such a 
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plan must be adequate and complete over- 
all provision for the retention, so far as 
possible, upon the land on farms and in the 
forested areas composing the watersheds of 
even the smallest tributaries. Water should 
not only be controlled after it gets into the 
rivers and their tributaries but to as great 
an extent as possible retained on the land 
where it fell. 

To accomplish these purposes & compre- 
hensive plan should be enacted by the Con- 
gress. Definite authorization for carrying it 
out should be made at the earliest possible 
time and authority and responsibility should 
be definitely fixed for carrying it into being. 
One of the great difficulties heretofore has 
been that too many governmental agencies 
have been mixed up in making recommenda- 
tions and doing piecemeal work without any 
of them having definite over-all responsibility 
and authority. 

It seems to me as I said a moment ago that 
the time has now arrived for such legislation. 

The proposed bill provides for treating the 
whole Mississippi Basin as a unit. Not be- 
cause, of course, that the Mississippi Basin 
has any greater rights to protection than 
other great basins in the country, but Į pro- 
pose this because the Mississippi Basin affects 
a much greater area than any other in this 
country and its area constitutes the greatest 
granary in the world; also because the Corps 
of Engineers have for many years been as- 
sembling data for dealing with this problem 
which I understand to be now practically 
complete. It is, of course, contemplated 
that the other great basins of the country 
will ultimately be included in this great 
work for the conservation of the Nation's re- 
sources, 

I understand that the data on some other 
basins is also practically complete and of 
course, these basins should be added pro- 
gressively to the national scheme. 

This bill includes the first comprehensive 
over-all plan for the development of the 
great Missourl Valley as a whole. This is 
based upon the so-called Pick report pre- 
pared by Colonel Pick, one of the greatest of 
Army engineers who was lately division engi- 
neer for the Missouri Valley. In my judg- 
ment the monumental Pick report, if car- 
ried into effect will be calculated to be one of 
the most beneficial projects for the whole 
Missouri Valley that has ever been enjoyed 
by any great section and will pay for itself 
over and over as time goes on and will add 
tremendously to the production and resources 
of the Nation. It should also be noted that 
the bill sets up a Missouri River commis- 
sion for the handling of the problems of flood 
control, and navigation on the Missouri River, 
modeled exactly upon the Mississippi Com- 
mission whose services have been of such 
inestimable value to the Basin of the Missis- 
sippi River from St. Louis to the mouth. 

No matter what vast sums may be spent 
for structural works upon the main streams 
and tributaries of the rivers, and with what 
engineering skill the works may be con- 
structed, these measures will prove ineffec- 
tive in the long run unless adequate meas- 
ures are taken for the retention for as much 
as possible of the water on the land before 
it even gets into the stream at all. 

This brings me to title II of a bill which 
I have introduced today. 

The whole flood situation should be a part- 
nership between the people on the head- 
waters of the tributaries from whose land 
the waters must come to a large extent, and 
the people lower down whose lands are, being 
constantly flooded. This partnership should 
be and can be mutually advantageous to both 
and of estimable advantage to the public 
welfare. Therefore the responsibility for an 
over-all plan for retaining as much as pos- 
sible of the water on the land should be 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
denuding of our forests, the putting of vast 
acres of land in cultivation, the absence of 
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vegetation, and certain wasteful practices of 
farming which have been in effect in many 
portions of the country have all contributed 
vastly to the flood situation as it exists in 
the country at the present time. Reforesta- 
tion, erosion control, conservation farming 
practices, all will contribute immeasurably 
to the prevention of floods. Such practices 
would serve a twofold purpose, each of very 
great benefit to the national resources of the 
country. Not only would they tremendously 
diminish the rapidity and yolume of floods in 
the lower reaches of the streams but by re- 
taining the water upon the land which it 
falls, it would enormously increase the fer- 
tility and productiveness of the land where 
it is retained. Billions of tons of the best 
topsoil in the Missouri-Mississippi Valley 
have been carried off into the Gulf of Mexico, 

This erosion with consequent loss of fer- 
tility and consequent increase of flood hazard 
can to a very material extent be prevented 
by sound conservation practices in farming 
and by farsighted reforestation of lands 
not now suited to agricultural cultivation. 
This is not a theory. It has been demon- 
strated on a widespread scale by thousands 
of experiences and projects already con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture. 
The data of these instances establishes the 
wisdom of such policy beyond the peradven- 
ture of a doubt, as the Department itself 
has said in a bulletin, “By slowing down the 
run-off of rain water in order to curb erosion 
the farmer automatically reduces the volume 
and velocity of water which might otherwise 
contribute to flocds. The soil which is held 
on the land by erosion-control methods is 
thereby kept out of the streams where it 
would reduce the water-carrying capacity of 
the channels. Thus when a farmer applies 
erosion-control measures to his land he is 
actually contributing to flood control. When 
a considerable proportion of farmers of a 
watershed adopt effective soil- and water- 
corfservation measures on their lands the 
effect will be beneficial not only from the 
’ standpoint of erosion control but in re- 
ducing the flood hazard downstream. The 
extent of those latter benefits will depend 
not only upon the physical character of the 
particular watershed in question but also 
on other factors such as the amount and 
intensity of rainfall and the character of 
the stream involved.” 

The Department further points out that 
such practices are simply adaptation of na- 
tional conservation and flood-control meth- 
ods to the conditions of advanced cultiva- 
tion. The principle of all of them is simply 
to make rain and water walk or creep in- 
stead of run, to store a far greater portion 
of it in the soil and do this by making the 
soil and its crops provide impediments to 
run-off by supplying millions of natural 
little dams by the simple device of plowing 
and cultivating around the hills. For ex- 
ample, each harrow and each harrow scratch 
forms a small dam or terrace. On steeper 
slopes somewhat more elaborate methods 
may be needed such forestation, terracing, 
strip cropping, ete. Other segments of the 
national land-use program may be made to 
contribute to flood control. 

Eroded submarginal farm-basin land that 
is contributing to floods may be retired from 
cultivation and disused forested lands may 
be acquired for flood control and the public 
purposes. 

This erosion-control effort upon the part 
of the Department of Agriculture is not new. 
Its utilization in the flood-control program 
would not require a new program in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the sense that 
new types of activities must be undertaken. 
As a matter of fact, the desirability as an aid 
to flood control was recognized in the Omni- 
bus Flood Control Act of 1936 but the com- 
plete integration of the program for the re- 
tention of water on the land with a struc- 
tural-engineering effort for flood control, has 
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never been accomplished. It seems to be 
that in any comprehensive effort for real flood 
prevention these two great efforts must be 
provided for and completely integrated. 

Of course, nothing in this plan contem- 
plates any compulsion toward the farmers 
as to their methods of cultivation but does 
contemplate the utmost efforts of the Gov- 
ernment in the line of encouragement, edu- 
cation, and assistance for a voluntary pro- 
gram. 

The provision for soil conservation under 
title II of this act embodies not only an essen- 
tial and fundamental means of flood control 
but also the means for increasing the pro- 
ductive power of farm land and thereby im- 
proving and stabilizing the economic position 
of agriculture. Both results would be vitally 
important to this Nation. 

The relation of soil conservation to the 
control of floods is profoundly simple. A 
child can understand it and many children 
do. The steps are as plain and as logical 
as the A B C's and their sequence. Water 
must run downhill and gather in great 
volume in creeks and rivers before it can 
produce a flood. If you hold more of the 
water on the uplands, you reduce the yolume 
which flows into the streams, and thereby 
you reduce the peaks of floods, or maybe you 
prevent some of the floods altogether. And 
when water from rain and snow is held on 
the uplands the surface soil also stays in 
place instead of being washed off into the 
creeks and rivers eventually to clog the 
channels and Icdge in the flood-control 
structures downstream and impair their effi- 
ciency. 

The measures of conserving and improv- 
ing the soil provided under this title are 
araong the best practices of good farming. 
Their efficiency in checking soil losses and 
reducing water run-off has been repeatedly 
provided by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the various States. In my 
own State, for example, similar measures in 
actual farm practice have held soil losses 
to a negligible minimum and have cut down 
water run-off by nearly 50 percent under 
normal rainfall on a highly erodible soil 
type. 

Floods are rapidly increasing in frequency, 
size. violence, and damage. Unchecked 
floods could in time roll up a cost approach- 
ing that of war itself. Floods therefore 
must be stopped. They are costing too much, 
in money and in moral and social effects. 
They can no longer be afforded. 

But costly as may be the losses from floods, 
they still do not equal the losses from soil 
erosion. It is estimated by Mr. Hugh Ben- 
nett, Soil Conservation Service, that the aver- 
age annual cost of soil erosion to the whole 
country is four times greater than the average 
annual national damage from floods, 

It is believed by the best technical, author- 
ity, and it is the consensus of public judg- 
ment, that there is no one way of controlling 
floods. More than one means of control must 
be adopted. Let us therefore begin by re- 
ducing the run-off from the uplands through 
the sound and profitable practices of soil 
conservation, and supplement this by a 
wisely planned system of channels, levees, 
dams, and other structures downstream. 
Then we shall be going at the job with both 
hands. 

I do not know what the final cost of such 
a comprehensive over-all attack on the flood 
problem will be, though I doubt it will equal 
the total sum already spent for flood control 
without satisfactory results, I believe it will 
be less than the national property damage 
from floods in the last 20 years, 

But whatever the cost, I know it will be 
justified, for on the basis of soil improve- 
ments alone it will in our time be a highly 
profitable investment, without counting the 
saving which will result from diminished 
damage by floods themselves. 
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Soil conservation is not merely something 
good for the farmers, It is something good 
for everybody, There is scarcely an inland 
city in the United States whose business does 
not depend more or less upon the welfare 
of the land around them. The city in the 
long run will rise or fall as the fertility of 
the farms flourishes or decays. Broadly, 
then, it may be said that when you increase 
the productive power of farm land you re- 
juvenate and strengthen the principal nat- 
ural force by which America lives and pros- 
pers. Every man, woman, and child, and all 
generations of the future have a vital inter- 
est—a necessary economic equity—in this 
question, 

It is not to be overlooked that upon the 
conclusion of the war vast quantities of 
machinery will be released by our armed 
forces—bulidozers, tractors, trucks, dredges, 
and every other form of machinery necessary 
in public works will be available in the hands 
of the Government. It would be far better 
in the national interest that this machinery 
should be put to useful employment in the 
retention of water on the soil and in the 
construction of reservoirs, catch basins, and 
levees than that it should be given away or 
sold at sales for a nominal return. 

This is not to intimate that I believe that 
the program for flood prevention should re- 
main entirely as a post-war program, On 
the contrary I believe that the maintenance 
of maximum production on agricultural 
lands is a major war necessity and I believe 
that this work should be started as soon as 
possible and as much progress made as can 
be achieved within the limitations of our 
manpower and material situation. It does, 
however, hold forth almost unlimited pos- 
sibility for usefulness in the public-works 
program which must inevitably follow the 
war. 

I believe that there is no character of a 
public-works program which holds forth such 
certainty as a sound investment as a com- 
plete and definite plan for the control of the 
fiood menace, first, by keeping the water on 
the land, and, second, by regulating its flow 
when it gets into the streams. It is my hope 
that Congress may see fit to enter upon the 
consideration of this vitally important 
question, 

Through the years the Government has 
expended millions upon millions of public 
funds in the alleviation of suffering and the 
relief of those rendered homeless and desti- 
tute by the various flood catastrophes. And 
this is entirely proper and necessary. Very 
few Members of the House or Senate of the 
United States have opposed appropriation to 
meet these vital expenditures for purposes of 
mercy. But this necessity for such relief and 
the unanimity for sentiment with which it 
has been, and is being, extended should not 
becloud the essential fact that in the most 
accurate and most tragic sense we are, and 
have been, merely locking the stable after 
the horse has been stolen. We are pouring 
out from year to year, to soften the harder 
and more immediate effects of recurring dis- 
aster, money which if intelligently expended 
in years gone by for the support of sound 
measures for flood control would have gone 
far to prevent the occurrence of those very 
disasters, Such a policy can only be consid- 
1850 us an example of stupendous national 
olly. 

A truly comprehensive national program 
for flood prevention and control involving 
reservoirs and catch basins on the head- 
waters of the tributaries, levees on the lower 
reaches of the streams, and progressive plans 
for retaining water on the soil where it falls 
and preventing its rapid run-off into the 
tributaries by reforestation, terracing, and 
conservation farming methods, as I have said, 
will involve the expenditure of a great deal 
of money, Its initial cost will amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, but the cost 
will be small in comparison with the billions 
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of dollars of damage which have been sus- 
tained through the years by the action of un- 
controlled and preventable floods. It has 
been estimated by competent authority that 
the loss from the one disastrous flood in the 
Ohio Valley and other flooded areas in 1937, 
direct and indirect, was certainly not less 
than a billion dollars. The loss of life from 
privation and pestilence which inevitably fol- 
lows floods will probably never be correctly 
estimated. Certain it is that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure has never 
been truer than in this instance. 

Such a comprehensive plan will not only 
pay for itself dollar for dollar in a very short 
time, but during the years it will pay for 
itself over and over again by the preserva- 
tion of fertility and the restoration of per- 
manent productiveness to lands, both in the 
bottoms and in the uplands. 

It seems to me that there has never been 
a time in all our history more suitable for 
the inauguration of over-all plans for the 
prevention of the stupendous waste from 
floods than is the present. Unquestionably, 
* when this war is over a tremendous public 
works program will be necessary and inevi- 
table in connection with the demobilization 
of our armed forces. A tremendous num- 
ber of men and women will be discharged 
from the armed forces for whom temporary 
employment must be found until they can 
again be reintegrated in our civilian life in 
an ordinary manner. It is my hope that this 
great reservoir of manpower may be em- 
ployed upon a public works program which 
will consist of works which will be a sound 
permanent investment, which will pay for 
themselves over and over rather than in 
spotted sporadic boondoggling projects 
merely to supply temporary employment 
without permanent benefit. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF GREEK REVOLUTION 
FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, tomorrow 
will be the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Greek revolution for 
independence. This year, as during the 2 
preceding years, the anniversary finds 
Greece depleted and exhausted after 
almost 3 years of Nazi tyranny and ex- 
ploitation. 8 

The people of Greece have suffered 
much and they will suffer more before 
the day of liberation. However, the 
Greek people have not lost hope. They 
have fought many times for their free- 
dom, and they continue to fight even 
now, as the German soldiers trample 
their beloved country. 

All friends of Greece remember “the 
golden age of Pericles” with its array of 
achievements in every field of endeavor. 
It was in ancient Greece that democracy 
was first born. All are familiar with the 
valiant stand of the Greeks at Thermop- 
ylae, their struggle agains the Persians, 
and how they saved Europe from inva- 
sion by the barbarians from the East. 

In her long history Greece suffered 
vicissitudes as violent as those any other 
country has known. For long periods 
she has been eclipsed; she has vanished, 
almost, from the European nations; but 
whenever she has emerged she has been 
found holding fast to the same idea of 
liberty, and the noblest moments of her 
story have been those in which she 
fought not to lose it. 

Greece was the first of the subject 
countries of Europe to rise against the 
Turks. The struggle began in 1821, when 
the Archbishop of Patras gave the sig- 
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nal to a crowd of people massed in the 
monastery of Agia Lavra. The struggle 
for independence lasted 10 long years. 
It was carried on by intellectual leaders 
from Constantinople, by sailors from the 
island trading communities of Hydra, 
Spetsai, Psara, and the Dodecanese, by 
Greek fighters from the mountains who 
never had submitted to the Turks. The 
people of Greece fought for their free- 
dom. 

Even women joined in the fight. They 
stood beside their men, and shared their 
dangers and hardships without com- 
plaint. They died with their men. 

Slowly moral support from the outside 
world was translated into practical sup- 
port. The British, French, and Rus- 
sians joined together to help free Greece 
from Turkish suzerainty. It was during 
this period that Lord Byron gave his life 
for the freedom of Greece. America had 
a share in making Greek independence 
possible, through the efforts of Daniel 
Webster, President James Monroe, and 
other American leaders. Finally in 1830 
the people of Greece gained their com- 
plete independence. 

On October 28, 1940, Mussolini at- 
tacked Greece because Greece refused to 
play the part of an abject slave and yield 
to Italian demands for territorial bases. 
On November 23, less than a month later, 
the last remaining Italians on Greek soil 
were driven across the Albanian fron- 
tier. 

For 6 months the ill-clad, poorly 
equipped Greek soldier, whose strongest 
armor was the undisputed righteousness 
of his cause, drove the invader out of 
Greece and deep into Albania, van- 
quished and humiliated him, exposed 
him as an inflated braggart, irretrievably 
shattered his prestige and the morale 
of his people, gave to the Allies their first 
victory in a long series of defeats, and 
to the occupied countries an encouraging 
token of future victories. 

On April 6, 1941, Germany invaded 
both Greece and Yugoslavia. By over- 
whelming mechanical might, she con- 
quered the two countries. But the Nazis 
have never been able to conquer the 
people. 

Even now, the people of Greece con- 
tinue their struggle to oust the invader. 
Starvation and exploitation by the Nazi 
overlords is reducing the population by 
thousands. The beautiful Greek historic 
and religious shrines are desecrated and 
dispoiled wantonly. 

Yet Greece fights on. Many officers 
and soldiers in the former Greek Army, 
many professional people, and clergy- 
men, joined the underground organiza- 
tions. A woman's organization was 
formed; and again the women of Greece 
stood beside their men in the resistance 
movement. 

Mr. President, the underground move- 
ment grew so strong that it fought 
pitched battles against the Germans, and 
by 1943 it was able to set up a regular 
civil administration in its territory. The 
large cities, coast, and main routes re- 
main under the control of the Germans, 
but the countryside and the villages are 
in the hands of the Greek underground. 

In this country Americans of Greek 
origin are in the forefront in supporting 
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the United States war effort. This year 
Greek-Americans all over this Nation 
are buying an extra War bond to cele- 
brate the one hundred and twenty-third 
anniversary of the Greek Revolution for 
Independence. This campaign, launched 
by the Daily National Herald, is an ef- 
fort to do something more for the war 
effort and express the appreciation of 
Americans of Greek descent for all that 
America has done and is doing for 
Greece and the cause of freedom. May 
our country continue to be worthy of 
their efforts. Americans of Greek origin 
feel that the most effective way to secure 
the liberation of their native land is to 
buy an extra War bond in their adopted 
homeland, the great United States of 
America. These Greek-Americans know 
the need for unity in support of the Com- 
mander in Chief. This country can be 
proud of the Americans of Greek origin 
who sacrifice so willingly for the cause 
of victory. 

Mr. President, I wish to express the 
fervent hope that the great democracy 
that was Greece will live again, I know 
it is the desire of all democratic freedom- 
loving Americans that the people of 
Greece should be free to choose their 
own form of government and have their 
national rights fulfilled, when the hated 
German oppressor is driven out of their 
land. We can and must play our part 
to vouchsafe this to the Greek people. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider executive busi- 
ness. s 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


SURG. GEN. THOMAS PARRAN, UNITED ` 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Finance I report fa- 
vorably the nomination of Dr. Thomas 
Parran to be Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. He 
was today nominated for reappointment 
by the President. In view of the fact 
that it is very undesirable to have a 
hiatus in his office, and because his pres- 
ent term will shortly expire, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the nomination. I have con- 
ferred with the leaders on both sides, 
and it is agreeable to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of tha 
nomination? The Chair hears none, 
The nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Thomas Parran to be Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mitiees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Legislative Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be imme- 
diately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Tuesday, March 28, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 24 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 7), 1944: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Thomas Parran, of New York, to be Surgeon 


General of the United States Public Health 
Service for a term of 4 years (reappointment), 
District OF COLUMBIA 
PEOPLE'S COUNSEL, PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION 

James W. Lauderdale, of the District of 


Columbia, to be people's counsel, Public 
Utilities Commission, District of Columbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Edward M. Curran, of the District of Col- 
umbia, to be United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, (Mr. Curran is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 

which expires March 29, 1944.) 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Capt. Felix B. Stump, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 16th day of 
May 1943. 

Capt, Alfred M. Pride, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 5th day of July 
1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 24 (legislative day of 
February 7), 1944: 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
SURGEON GENERAL 
Thomas Parran to be Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
POSTMASTERS 
WASHINGTON 


Amelia K. Stalding, Grayland. 
Robert L. Van Arsdall, Lakeview. 
Bertha M. Simmons, Milton, 
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WISCONSIN 

Robert R. Taylor, Brokaw. 
Edgar Leissring, Butler, 
Edward B. Morse, Mount Hope. 
Carol P. Buehler, Nekoosa. 
Herman H. Eberhardt, Newton, 

ernice P. Lampman, Plover, 
Celia Stapleton, Ridgeway. 
Ben A. Bittner, St. Cloud, 
Jossie Loescher, Salem. 
John A. Heinzen, Whitelaw. 
Martin G. Tonn, Wilton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frinay, Marcu 24, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the life of 
mortal men, we would hear Thy word 
with the upward glance of faith: “The 
Lord God is a sun and a shield, the Lord 
will give grace and glory; no good thing 
will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly”; we praise Thee that Thou 
art a shield to protect and a sun to pro- 
vide. Across the years, Thou dost bring 
succor to the generations of troubled 
and tempted hearts and out of the empty 
heavens Thou dost light up the soul of 
earth. 

O Saviour Divine, breathe upon us that 
spirit which sweetens the soul and gives 
power to its deepest elements in dealing 
with our fellow men. We beseech Thee 
to turn the thought of our land to Thy 
holy altar; ours is a sacred trust of hu- 
man life and the gleaming jewel in the 
crown of freedom; for the sake of the 
truth which abides in us, let us never 
be overmastered by indifference or neg- 
lect, nor become the target of material 
schedules. Dear Lord, there is no work 
so important or so high in the scale of 
human endeavor as to follow Him 
whose cross is a symbol of hope across 
the eastern sky of humanity; He came 
giving the cup of water, clothing the 
naked, and feeding the hungry. Blessed 
Master, inspired by Thy holy example, 
help us to be radiant in spirit, tireless 
in service, and joyous in seeking to do 
Thy will. In the name of Him who is 
destined to bring peace and harmony to 
this wandering world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
DoMENGEAUX] be permitted to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE JARED YOUNG SANDERS 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very sad task that I am called upon to 
perform this morning. On last evening 
in Baton Rouge, the State capital of 
Louisiana, one of the most colorful and 
picturesque figures in the political his- 
tory of that State crossed the Great Di- 
vide. Former Gov. Jared Young Sanders, 
who has been on the political scene of 
Louisiana for some 50 years, died at the 
age of 75 after a long illness. 

Mr. Sanders served in this House in 
the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Con- 
gresses. He lived to see the day that his 
son, J. Y. Sanders, Jr., served and repre- 
sented the same district.from Louisiana 
here with many of you Members. The 
devotion between that father and that 
son will always remain in my memory. 
J. Y. Sanders, Jr., was, indeed, a worthy 
son of a worthy sire. 

J. Y. Sanders, Sr., was a native of Lou- 
isiana. He was born at Morgan City, St. 
Mary Parish, on January 29, 1869. He 
attended the public schools of the State 
of Louisiana and then entered Tulane 
University at New Orleans, where he was 
graduated in law in 1893. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar the same year and 
commenced the practice of law in New 
Orleans. He entered the political arena 
of the State back in 1892 during the fa- 
mous Louisiana lottery fight, when he 
was elected to the State house as a 
member of the Antilottery Party. He 
was then elected to the State constitu- 
tional convention in 1898 and elected 
speaker of the State house of represent- 
atives in 1900, where he served until 
1904. He was then elected Lieutenant 
Governor of Louisiana in 1904 and served 
until 1908, when he was elevated to the 
governorship and served from 1908 to 
1912. On July 6, 1910, he was elected to 
the United States Senate to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Senator 
Samuel D. McEnery, of Louisiana. 

I pause here to call your attention to 
this fact, which is most characteristic of 
the life of J. V. Sanders. Elected to the 
United States Senate on July 6, 1910, 
given the occasion to realize the great- 
est ambition of his life, he declined to 
qualify for the office and remained as 
Governor of Louisiana for the sole reason 
that he believed he owed a debt of loyalty 
to his friends within the State of Loui- 
siana. He declined to come to the Senate 
and passed up that opportunity of real- 
izing his life's ambition because hf 
placed loyalty above self. 

He was elected then to the Sixty-fifth 
and Sixty-sixth Congresses of the United 
States and served in this House from 
March 4, 1917, until March 3, 1921. 

He was again elected a member of the 
State constitutional convention in 1921, 
He then resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession and later was twice a candidate 
for the United States Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also of interest to 
take cognizance of the fact that when 
J. X. Sanders, Sr., was the Governor of 
Louisiana, the speaker of the House of 
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Representatives of Texas was the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas who is 
now the Speaker of this House. Our 
Speaker served with Mr. Sanders in two 
sessions and also served with his son. 

Mr. Speaker, Louisiana has lost a great 
character, both politically and person- 
ally. Louisiana will miss the name of 
J. Y. Sanders, Sr., in the future. Gov- 
ernor Sanders experienced the rare ex- 
perience which comes to few men in 
public life, the experience of becoming a 
legend during their lifetime. For a half 
century in Louisiana the name of San- 
ders has been injected into every State- 
wide campaign in a State which has con- 
tributed some of the most colorful politi- 
cal figures and campaigns in our na- 
tional history. Governor Sanders has 
departed from among us, but he has left 
his imprint upon our memories forever. 

The name of Jared Young Sanders 
will never be forgotten in Louisiana. He 
will not be forgotten by political friend 
or political foe. He was that kind of 
character—dynamic, tireless, resource- 
ful, effective, able, commanding. It 
shall be a long time before Louisiana will 
look upon his like again. 


JESSE S. COTTRELL 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply moved this morning when my 
colleague, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, the Honorable ALERT Gore, in- 
formed me of the sudden death of our 
mutual journalist friend, Jesse S. Cot- 
trell. 

Mr. Cottrell was the Washington cor- 
respondent for many newspapers in the 
United States, including the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, a daily newspaper in 
Green Bay, Wis., and the Appleton Post- 
Crescent, a daily newspaper in Appleton, 
Wis., both of which are in the Eighth 
Congressional District. In my early con- 
tacts with Mr. Cottrell, I sensed a desire 
on his part to cut through the veneer of 
the formal contact and to reach the real 
individual personality. He reported my 
activities with the true individual touch 
of knowing me intimately. Time and 
again he gave me the benefit of his ex- 
perience on the Hill and I grew very fond 
of Jesse. Words cannot express my true 
feelings in the loss of this friend. 

Mrs. Cottrell assisted Jesse and was 
very devoted to him, Well shall I re- 
member an incident happening but a 
few days ago when I saw the Cottrell 
team enter the House Building, embrace 
for a moment and then travel in differ- 
ent directions down the high marble cor- 
ridors to gather material for distribu- 
tion to the reading public. I am sure 
that my colleagues join me today in ex- 
tending sympathy to his teammate and 
close companion in this hour of sorrow. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from Wisconsin in expressing 
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deep regret and sincere sorrow at the 
death early today of one of the most 
faithful and beloved members of the 
Press Gallery. 

Jesse S. Cottrell passed away sudden- 
ly this morning after a heart attack at 
his home in Arlington. 

His death brought to an end a long and 
distinguished career as a soldier, a dip- 
lomat, and a journalist, 

No greater tribute can be paid to any 
man in the newspaper profession than to 
say that he was a good reporter. Jesse 
Cottrell met that test in a very real and 
complete manner, and concerned him- 
self with facts rather than fancy; with 
truth rather than rumor. 

In times like these the Nation needs 
stalwart journalists even as it needs cou- 
rageous statesmen. 

The death of Jesse Cottrell is a serious 
loss to the country. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam confident that I am voicing the pro- 
found sorrow of the United States Con- 
gress over the untimely death of Jesse 
Samuel Cottrell, newspaperman, diplo- 
mat, attorney, and above all, a friend of 
uncounted scores of men and women who 
have served at the Capitol. 

In the passing of Jesse Cottrell we are 
reminded again of the great service men 
and women, truly dedicated to their pro- 
fession of reporting and interpreting the 
news, give to their country and fellow 
citizens. 

Some men must wait for an outpour- 
ing of appreciation until they die. Miti- 
gating our grief at the death of Jesse 
Cottrell is the knowledge that he was ap- 
preciated and held in the highest esteem 
during his long career as a Washing- 
ton editor and columnist. He brought 
to Washington not only fine skill as a 
newspaperman but long experience as 
an Ambassador to South American coun- 
tries and the fruits of many years as an 
attorney and as on Army officer. His 
counsel was eagerly sought because of 
his varied experience and, perhaps, the 
finest tribute which could be paid to him 
is that he was a fair, a capable, and an 
understanding newspaperman. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues who have preceded me in 
lamenting the passing early this morn- 
ing of one of Washington’s best known 
and most beloved newspapermen, Jesse 
S. Cottrell. His passing comes as a great 
shock to his many friends in the news- 
paper profession and in Congress. 

Jesse Cottrell was a gentleman of the 
old school. He had a long and distin- 
guished career of public service. As a 
gentleman of the press he was a “square 


shooter,” an assiduous worker, and a man 
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who never breached a confidence. He 
was born at Knoxville, Tenn., 65 years 
ago. He started his newspaper career 
with the Knoxville Sentinel os a messen- 
ger boy. Afterwards he was engaged in 
newspaper work at Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, and in Tucson, Ariz, He came to 
Washington in 1910 as a secretary to 
Senator Newell Sanders. He was a cap- 
tain in World War No.1. Later he was 
named and served as Minister and Spe- 
cial Ambassador to Bolivia. After about 
8 years of meritorious service in this ca- 
pacity he returned to Washington to en- 
gage in his chosen profession. He was 
active to the last. He took a great inter- 
est in the National Press Club and at the 
time of his passing was serving as vice 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Jesse and his lovely and capable wife, 
Mary, have served as Washington corre- 
spondents for some of the country’s lead- 
ing newspapers for a number of years. 
He is also survived by one daughter, 
Betty Ann. 

His passing will be greatly lamented by 
every Member of the House who knew 
him and by his friends and acquaint- 
ances throughout the country. Jesse 
Cottrell was truly “the gentleman to the 
manor born.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the ouse for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the many friends of Jesse Cot- 
trell in expressing my great sorrow at 
his recent death. Mr. Cottrell was a fine 
gentleman. He surrounded himself with 
the beautiful things of life. It has been 
well said that “what surrounds us, re- 
flects more or less that which is within 
us.” He was a sweet-spirited compan- 
ion. He sought the truth, and he was 
always fair in his reports on the activi- 
ties of Congress and on all public mat- 
ters about which he undertook to write. 
The North Carolina delegation was very, 
very fond of this distinguished gentle- 
man. We sincerely hope that his ac- 
complished wife will continue the splen- 
did work of our distinguished friend. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 


There was no objection. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ARABIAN PIPE 
LINE 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, Wooprurr of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include there- 
in a letter from Mr. Oswald Wilson, of 
San Francisco. I am informed by the 
Government Printing Office that this will 
exceed the limit and will cost $112.50, but 
I ask that it be printed in the Recorp, 
nevertheless. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and include therein a recent radio ad- 


dress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
address recently delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] in his 
home State. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
in my hand a letter addressed to Hon. 
Thomas F. MacDonald, which is signed 
by a group of Congressmen from the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas, relating to the construction of an 
air-line highway from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Houston, Tex. A copy of this letter 
was likewise sent to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Rosrnson], chairman of the 
House Committee on Roads. I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include this 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louis- 
jana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Mansrretp of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an Associated Press dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and to include a 
radio address. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
tax simplification. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
by including therein an article entitled 
“The Indian in the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gitcurist addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
after the address by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voonmis!], I may be per- 
ee to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 50] 
Andresen, Ellison, Md. Kee 
August H. Ellsworth Kelley 
Auchincloss Elmer Kennedy 
Baldwin, Md. Engel, Mich. Kilburn 
Baldwin, N.Y. Fay Elein 
Barrett Feighan LaFollette 
Barry Fernandez Lambertson 
Blackney 
onner Fuller LeFevre 
Bradley, Mich. Fulmer Luce 
Furlong Lynch 
Brumbaugh T McCormack 
Buckley Gamble McCowen 
Bulwinkle Gifford McGehee 
Burchill, N. T. Goodwin McWilliams 
bey Gross 
Butler Hale Manasco 
Byrne Hall, y 
Capozzoli Leonard W. Merritt 
Celler Harless, Ariz, Merrow 
Chenoweth Harness, Ind. Miller, Mo. 
Coffee Miller, Nebr. 
Compton Heffernan Monroney 
Dewey Herter Morrison, N. O. 
Holmes, Mass. 
Dies Holmes, Wash. O'Brien, N. T. 
O'Connor 
Disney Jeffrey O’Konski 
Domengeaux Johnson, O'Toole 
ton J. Leroy Pfeifer 
Douglas Kearney Philbin 


Phillips Sabath Sundstrom 
jumley Sadowski Taylor 
Poulson Satterfield Thomas, N. J. 
t, Torrens 
C. Frederick Scott Treadway 
tt, Shafer Vorys, Ohio 
Joseph M. Sheridan Vursell 
ce Short Ward 
Rabaut Sikes Weichel, Ohio 
Randolph Snyder Weiss 
Ra: Stanley Winter 
Reed, DI. Sumner, Il. Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 298 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. Ramsprecx, further 
proceedings, under the call, were dis- 
pensed with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
8 with Greek Independence 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Cravens asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp.) 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
address I made over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on the 21st of March. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and to include a 
letter which I have received from a sol- 
dier overseas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON]? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Duke, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of further regu- 
lating interstate and foreign commerce in 
tobacco, and for other purposes, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1945 


Mr. TARVER, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4443) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4443, with 
Mr. Wuirrineton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CocHran: On 
page 64, line 25, after the word “producers”, 
strike out the colon, add a period, and strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the membership of the House to read 
this proviso which, in my opinion, is the 
most vicious limitation I have ever seen 
placed on an appropriation bill. If we 
are justified in placing this limitation 
in the pending appropriation bill you will 
likewise be justified in placing it in 
every appropriation bill. This not only 
applies to the A. A. A. but it applies to 
every employee and every official of the 
Department of Agriculture from the 
Secretary down. The proviso deprives 
every employee and official of the De- 
partment the right of petition, They 
would even be prohibited from discussing 
matters with you unless you called upon 
them to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as political activ- 
ity is concerned, we already have a law 
on the statute books that takes care of 
the situation; however, this goes further, 
for under the provisions of this limitation 
no official or employee of the Depart- 
ment could voluntarily contribute to any 
campaign, be it national or local, In 
my opinion, it would be a violation of the 
limitation if an official or an employee 
attended a Jackson Day or Lincoln Day 
dinner where they were required to pay 
for the dinner, part of which went to a 
political committee. I understand this 
grows out of some kind of a fight out 
in the field between certain groups of 
employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This situation could be cor- 
rected without placing language of this 
character in the bill. I also understand 
certain employees have opposed Mem- 
bers of Congress. You can stop that 
under existing law. ; 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that when we 
deny the right of petition to an individ- 
ual, be he private citizen or Government 
employee, we are in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Right of petition is something we have 
always tried to protect. As far as I am 
personally concerned I have no em- 
ployees, or at least not more than 5 or 10, 
of the Department of Agriculture who 
live in my district. Most of them are 
meat inspectors. I am speaking from 
the standpoint of principle. The lan- 
guage is so broad that it is going to ab- 
solutely require employees and officials to 
refrain from any kind of activity in con- 
nection with any matters relating to the 
Department. As I said before, if you 
set a precedent by placing this language 
in the pending billl, then you would be 
justified in placing it in every appro- 
priation bill. I would like to have some 
of the members of this subcommittee who 
are responsible for the language explain 
to the House why they think it is justi- 
fied, especially when we have a law, the 
Hatch Act, now on the statute books. 

Let me also ask what the Comptroller 
General will do. Will it be necessary to 
have an affidavit from every employee 
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monthly showing the law has not been 
violated before he can pay them? i 

The . The time of the 
gentleman has expired? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
COCHRAN]. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further debate 
on the pending amendment be limited to 
15 minutes, the last 10 minutes to be 
allotted to the chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TARVER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cochnax], which 
would strike the last proviso of the bill 
and which in so doing would also strike 
out the Harness amendment which was 
adopted yesterday, will be defeated. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not possible to 
reoffer the Harness amendment by itself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am speaking of what 
would happen if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is adopted. I am not passing on 
subsequent procedure or parliamentary 
considerations that may develop. I 
think the gentleman from Missouri will 
agree that if his amendment is adopted 
the Harness amendment goes with it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing wrong 
with this language in the bill. It applies 
first of all to full-time employees of the 
Department of Agriculture only who en- 
gage in political or lobby activities. Why 
should they receive the largess of the tax- 
payers of this country or receive funds 
out of the Federal Treasury, and at the 
same time be permitted to engage in 
lobby activities to subserve the purposes 
that must be paid for out of the Federal 
Treasury? There is one of those para- 
doxes in itself and should have been ef- 
fectively cured long ago. We anticipated 
that the Hatch Act would cure it, but 
evidently it has not because there have 
been some of these activities in the field 
in the last year or two, and this is notably 
true in connection with lobby activities 
for larger funds for agriculture out of 
the Federal Treasury, for incentive pay- 
ments, 

We had the investigators go into these 
activities last year to examine a good 
many of the telegrams that had been 
sent by the officials of the Department 
in Washington, I have that whole file of 
photostats in my office at the present 
time. When the matter of incentive pay- 
ments was up, wires went out from cer- 
tain officials in the Department to peo- 
ple in the field who had an interest in 
the matter and at the bottom of the wire 
was the statement, Wire your Senators 
and Congressmen.” Oddly enough, it 
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was scratched from the photostat copies 
in the file. That simply gives point then 
to the fact that the greatest, sometimes 
the most insidious, and certainly the 
most influential lobby activities in the 
Government are not pressure groups on 
the outside of the Government, but pres- 
sure groups on the inside who consist of 
those who are on the pay roll. We 
wanted to be very clear that this inter- 
diction is meant to stop that kind of ac- 
tivity and that kind of pressure upon the 
National Legislature. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr; Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it the 
gentleman’s opinion that the expression 
“full-time employee” would cover a local 
member of the A. A. A. committee in any 
county? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. The community 
committeeman, for instance, will receive 
forty or fifty dollars a year. The county 
committeeman will receive something 
like $500 a year on the average, and that 
group are not full-time employees in the 
Department, so there is an exception for 
them, since this applies only to full-time 
employees. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the 
gentleman tell us whether the A. A. A. 
here in Washington has construed this 
limitation as affecting the local county 
committees? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have had no ex- 
pression from the A. A. A., simply be- 
cause the subcommittee has not asked 
them. The language in itself is suffi- 
ciently clear, in my judgment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. For the 
gentleman’s information, last fall I re- 
ceived a communication from a member 
of the A. A. A. committee in one of my 
counties criticizing the subsidy program. 
Within a month that entire committee 
was summarily dismissed by the head- 
quarters of the A. A. A. here in Washing- 
ton for violation of this particular sec- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I think the 
language is explicit, it is clear, it is ef- 
fective. It goes only to full-time em- 
ployees. It goes to political activities 
that are designed to bring about the de- 
feat or election of a person in public 
office simply because he takes one posi- 
tion or another on questions of agricul- 
tural policy or funds in which a Federal 
employee would have a personal interest. 
That is scarcely healthy. 

It is time that a provision of this kind 
be inserted in the bill as a refresher to 
people who have forgotten the Hatch 
Act. They have forgotten also the anti- 
lobby statute that was adopted shortly 
after the First World War when there 
was so much pressure to obtain or main- 
tain large appropriations for given 
groups in the cour try that Congress by 
way of defense of itself and its activities 
had to adopt the antilobby statute. Peo- 
ple have forgotten. It ought to be re- 
affirmed from time to time to make sure 
we will not be overwhelmed by these 
lobby activities. 

I trust, therefore, that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran] will be roundly defeated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. COCHRAN}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kansas: 
On page 62, line 5, after the colon following 
the word “inclusive”, insert the following: 
“Provided further, That no payment or pay- 
ments hereunder to any one person or cor- 
poration shall be in excess of the total sum 
of $500: And provided further, That this lim- 
itation shall not be construed to deprive any 
share renter of payments not exceeding the 
amount to which he would otherwise be en- 
titled.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
because of the inclusion of the second 
proviso therein, which, in my judgment, 
constitutes legislation upon an appropri- 
ation bill. It is in effect a construction 
of the preceding proviso, and which legis- 
latively provides that the preceding pro- 
viso in the case of tenants shall not be 
taken at its face value but that a differ- 
ent rule shall be applicable to them. Be- 
cause that provision is included, I think 
the entire amendment is subject to a 
point of order because of its being legis- 
lative in character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Kansas 
on the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia with respect to the 
second proviso of the amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. First, I believe 
the point of order comes too late. I had 
been recognized by the Chair, I think I 
am correct in that. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman had commenced 
debate. 

Mr. TARVER. No, indeed. I got the 
attention of the Chair just as soon as 
I could after hearing the amendment 
read, Of course, I could not make a 
point of order until I heard the amend- 
ment read and determined whether I 
thought it was subject to a point of order, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I will not press that point. 

Mr. Chairman, an amendment iden- 
tical with the one now before the Com- 
mittee was presented in this House on 
April 17, 1943. There was a consider- 
able amount of discussion with regard to 
it. A point of order was raised against 
it. We had exactly the same situation 
we have now. The gentleman from 
Georgia, I believe, raised the point of 
order. I believe I am correct in that. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In any event a 
point of order was raised against it by 
a member of the committee. We had the 
same chairman at that time that we 
have now. I assume that under the 
same circumstances there should be no 
necessity of going back and presenting 
the matter again. The whole matter 
with respect to the question of whether a 
point of order would lie against the 
amendment was presented on that oc- 
casion, 
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Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will 
permit an interruption, I think he is 
mistaken. I did not make the point of 
order which may have been urged a year 
ago. I think the point of order was not 
raised on the ground I have submitted 
here, as an objection to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not have 
the Recorp before me, but the matter 
was pretty thoroughly discussed at that 
time. It may have been on a similar 
amendment presented earlier in the day. 
I do not believe the amendment in its 
present form is subject to a point of or- 
der. I am going to leave it to the de- 
cision of the Chair, but I call the atten-_ 
tion of the Chair to the fact that an 
amendment was offered on April 17, 
1943, and the Chair ruled that a point 
of order would lie against it. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas then submitted an- 
other amendment, identical with the one 
pending before the committee, and that 
amendment was accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the gentleman 
from Kansas said, after a point of order 
had been made and sustained for an- 
other purpose against the amendment, 
he did submit the amendment, as dis- 
closed by the Recorp of April 17, 1943, in 
the form that he now submits it, but no 
point of order was made against it at 
that time. 

The Chair would be glad to hear the 
gentleman from Georgia on the propo- 
sition of whether or not the second pro- 
viso would constitute an exception to 
the limitation contained in the first part 
of the amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. No, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my opinion, having heard the amend- 
ment read, although I have not had the 
opportunity to examine it carefully, that 
the second proviso does not constitute 
merely an exception to the limitation 
made in the first proviso, but it is legis- 
lative in character and constitutes a 
legislative construction of the language 
contained in the first proviso and is, 
therefore, clearly in itself legislation. I 
know no reason why the gentleman from 
Kansas should not offer or be permitted 
to offer the first proviso. But I think the 
second proviso which reads, “And pro- 
vided further, That this limitation shall 
not be construed to deprive any share 
renter of payments not exceeding the 
amount to which he would otherwise be 
entitled,” is clearly a legislative construc- 
tion of the preceding proviso and, there- 
fore, in itself constitutes legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kansas desire to be heard fur- 
ther? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Just one point. 
Let me observe that the so-called limita- 
tion is a limitation only on the first pro- 
viso of the amendment and does not con- 
stitute legislation on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
torule. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the second proviso constitutes an ex- 
ception to the provisions of the amend- 
ment as contained in the first proviso. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is identical with one I 
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submitted and was adopted by the House 
last year. It went to another body and 
was eliminated by the members of the 
conference committee. The amendment 
simply limits the payment under this 
program to any one person, firm, or cor- 
poration to a maximum of $500. Share 
renters also participate up to $500. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a considerable 
misunderstanding with regard to what 
is known as the soil- conservation pro- 
gram in the Department of Agriculture. 
The Soi! Conservation Service has its 
own organization and has been in effect 
for many years. We appropriate ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 per year for it. 
That agency employes hundreds of soil 
experts, and other trained men to render 
assistance with respect to soil conditions, 
crops, conservation, crop rotation, and 
any and all kinds of advice and informa- 
tion is furnished free to the farmers, 
This agency, although not so much pub- 
licized, has done a great amount of real 
constructive work. 

This section of the legislation deals 
with payments that are allowed by the 
Government for following certain land 
programs and practices laid out by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. These 
payments are, as the legislation suggests, 
in compliance with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1936 as amended in 1938. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, all I am asking is 
that since this money paid by taxpayers, 
from the Federal Treasury, that pay- 
ments be limited to $500. 

This item provides for an expenditure 
of a total of $300,000,000. That is, 
there is $290,000,000 in this section and 
then a carry-over of $10,000,000. Of the 
total amount you propose to spend $24,- 
250,000 for salaries and expenses of those 
who administer this part of the act. 

Now, take a look as to how this money 
from the Treasury is divided have only 
the approximate figures for 1943. They 
are practically in line with those of 1942. 
Here is the way the funds are distrib- 
uted. There are approximately 6,000,- 
000 farmers participating. Last year 
there were 5,860,000. Two-fifths of these 
farmers, or 1,815,000, got less than $20 
each. Three million two hundred and 
sixty thousand, or more than 60 percent, 
did not get as much as $40 each. Four 
million nine hundred and seventy-five 
thousand, or 83 percent, of these farmers 
did not get as much as $100, and 95 per- 
cent got less than $200 each. Asa matter 
of fact it took less than 20 percent of the 
money to pay more than half of the 
farmers. Then about $60,000,000 was 
sliced off to a few big operators. It seems 
to me that if the Government wants to 
assist farmers by paying money direct 
for following certain rules to build up 
the soil, good and well, but I fee) there 
should be a limit in favor of the indi- 
vidual who looks after his land, whether 
he owns it or not. Seems to me that 
since this program does not provide for 
“laying out” any land, and since none is 
to be used for incentive payments, this 
House might see fit to save approximately 
$60,000,000 for the taxpayers of this 
country and at the same time not dis- 
turb any farmer unless, of course, some 
landowners should feel they are entitled 
to the extra cash, although the money 
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paid up to $500 is credited on work that 
improves his investment and his estate. 
Let me say again, you are not taking 
anything away from anyone. You are 
limiting the amount paid by your Gov- 
ernment to anyone. The limit affects 
only about 2 or 3 percent, but it saves 
$60,000,000. 

It seems rather strange that since this 
Government started out to assist the 
farmers when prices were low and crops 
poor that the big operators justify a de- 
mand at this time of payments from this 
fund in sums of thousands of dollars. I 
ask you to take a look at the figures and 
tables inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable Rem 
Murray, showing to whom these pay- 
ments were made in sums of thousands 
of dollars each, and then look at the 
3,000,000 farmers who did not even get 
as much $20. And yet you will say 
it is very inequitable to place a limit on 
these payments. Does it occur to you 
that this is Government money and not 
proceeds from the land? 

Mr. Chairman, I just cannot think the 
operators of large tracts of land would 
want to withhold payments from their 
tenants just because their own pay- 
ments for soil conservation on their own 
land is limited to $500. Incidentally, this 
Congress not so long ago just could not 
stand to see operators get payments 
ranging from $25,000 to $100,000 and 
more, so Congress did attempt to fix a 
limit of $10,000, subject to certain modi- 
fications. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to direct 
your attention to the fact that we have 
in this bill the present agency dealing 
with the subject Conservation and Use 
of Agricultural Resources. It provides 
for the expenditure of $24,250,000 to pay 
employees and agents in Washington and 
in every State and every county in the 
United States. Offices, equipment, and 
automobiles with gasoline and tires are 
furnished. I do not know the number 
of employees, but there are thousands of 
them. These individuals, according to 
the legislation, are concerned with con- 
servation and use of agricultural land 
resources.” 

Then, Mr. Chairman, right in this same 
agricultural bill, and on the next page of 
the bill, another and separate division is 
entitled Soil Conservation Service.“ 

This provides for expenditure of $29,- 
637,248 to be used for salaries and ex- 
penses for soil- research investigations. 
To study soil character, cause, history, 
depletion, and so forth. It also provides 
for maintaining offices here in Washing- 
ton, also in every State in the Union, also 
in districts and counties within the 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I just cannot under- 
stand why the Soil Conservation Service 
is not permitted and required to admin- 
ister both of these agencies. Here are 
two agencies right in the Department of 
Agriculture dealing with the same subject 
matter, one costs about $25,000,000 for 
personal services and expenses, and the 
other costs approximately the same 
amount. Fifty million dollars for serv- 
ices that could be reduced as much as 
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$20,000,000 I am sure, and not injure the 
farmer or the country in doing so. You 
might have to trim a little extra on per- 
sonnel, but I do not think it would injure 
the services rendered to the farmer. 
There would also be a saving of manpower 
that is so much needed right now. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this 
country have all they possibly can do to 
meet the requirements and demands of 
their Government. They are doing a 
magnificent job. They are willing to 
work from dawn to dark. They and their 
wives and children are doing everything 
possible to meet their goals in producing 
food for the armed forces and for civil- 
ian requirements. They are doing it in 
spite of a lot of handicaps, shortage of 
help, and adequate machinery and equip- 
ment, but, Mr. Chairman, with all this 
the farmer ought to be given a little more 
encouragement and more consideration. 
He is doing a war job. Let him have a 
little more machinery, more fertilizer. 
More necessary gas for farming, and, 
above all things, cut out a lot of red tape, 
rules and regulations that are imposed 
on him and are retarding his efforts. 
Give the farmer a little more “green 
light” for a change. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that discussion on 
this amendment be concluded in 45 min- 
utes, the last 10 minutes of which may 
be for the use of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am trying to help to 
keep the New Deal from committing agri- 
cultural suicide. That is not the reason 
I am supporting the amendment. I am 
supporting the amendment because the 
amendment is right. Last year there 
were $400,000,000 for soil conservation. 
This year there is $390,000,000, plus $10,- 
000,090 carry-over, or $400,000,000. A 
$375 ceiling this year, which would be 
the same as $500 passed last year when 
the Rees amendment was passed. 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
yield only for a correction. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
The money will be distributed differently 
this year than it was last year in that 
it will be paid only for crops, whereas 
last year if was paid for other things 
than crops; is that not correct? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is correct, as he always is, but 
it is doubtful if it will disturb the rela- 
tionship between the small payments and 
the big payments. 

Do you wish to be in the position of 
supporting a program whereby in 1942 
nearly a third of the cooperators re- 
ceived $20 or less, and 33,000 cooperators 
received $58,000,000? 

Do you wish to provide $58,000,000 for 
one group of 33,000 when another 
agency right in the same United States 
Department of Agriculture is asking 
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840,000 United States farmers who have 
mortgages on their farms to pay in $12,- 
000,000 more to the United States Treas- 
ury in the form of increased interest 
rates? They need more money. They 
are going to raise the interest rates on 
July 1 on 840,000 United States farmers 
who have mortgages on their farms, At 
the same time they are going to carry on 
& program of distributing $58,000,000 to 
33,000 large operators in the country. 
You are asked to support a program 
where 370 large operators in Georgia, for 
example, receive over $300,000, and where 
9 80 cooperators in 1942 received $20 or 
ess. 

Or, take the State of Texas, where 
178,000 farmers received $20 or less, and 
still we have 3,300 large operators re- 
ceiving $4,941,000. It does not make any 
difference what State you take. It all 
works out the same. : 

In Wisconsin we have 22,000 farmers 
getting less than $20. 

The same United States Department of 
Agriculture through another agency, 
says we have to have $600,000 more from 
the people of our State of Wisconsin as a 
result of increased interest rates on farm 
loans. The same agency in the United 
States Department of Agriculture says 
we need $12,000,000 more interest from 
the 840,000 farm mortgages they hold 
in the United States. 

In Kansas where our colleague the 
Honorable CLIFFORD Hope comes from, 
3,000 cooperators received $3,000,000; 
yet there are 32,000 other operators who 
received $20 or less. These 32,000 opera- 
tors received a total of less than $640,000; 
and yet 3,000 big operators got $3,000,000. 

This is purely legislation for the few at 
the expense of the many. You can sub- 
scribe to such a program but it does not 
coincide with my convictions. 

I will give you other States. 

In Massachusetts we have 4,500 
farmers who received $20 or less per 
cooperator. We have 8 big coopera- 
tors who received over $2,000 each. 

In New York, 18 large cooperators re- 
ceived $7,000; and 5,900 cooperators in 
New York State received $20 or less. 

Illinois—here is a combination that we 
have to beat on the floor—our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois, our 
good friend and my candidate for Presi- 
dent [Mr. Dirksen], aided by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, the Honorable 
CLIFFORD Hope, and our distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Missouri, 
the Honorable CLARENCE Cannon, When 
you have to go up against them, together 
with the gentleman from Iowa, the 
Honorable FRED GILCHRIST, you have a 
hard row to hoe, I know that. How- 
ever, take Illinois: 24,000 small operators 
received $20 or less; but 4,400 of the 
larger cooperators in the same State re- 
ceived $2,800,000, to say nothing about 
the $4,000,000 that they threw in as 
parity payments, which they did not have 
the conscience to put into the bill this 
year. 

The following official table that I am 
reading from gives you each State in 
detail as to the amounts of payments: 
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Taste No. 12.—Estimated number of payees receiving payments in various size - of- payment groups, by States, 1942 agricultural oonserva- 
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You will note that 1,815,000, or about 
one-third of the total number, received 
$20 or less as conservation payments. 
You will note that 3,259,069 cooperators, 
or about three-fifths of the cooperators, 
received less than $40 each. You will 
note that 4,917,818 cooperators of total of 
5,860,845 cooperators received less than 
$100 each. You will note that 95 per- 
cent of the cooperators received less than 
$200 each. Would it be such a legislative 
sin to put a $500 ceiling on future pay- 
ments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
assailed with deep agitation of soul after 
these gracious avowals of my good friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] that I 
must be in opposition to his position 
and to the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees]. The thesis which they have be- 


labored here indicates that they mistake 
the concept of soil conservation and the 
husbanding of our agricultural land 
resources. They insist upon putting it 
on a personal basis. They discuss pay- 
ments to farmers. That is not the pur- 
pose of this program. This program is 
to conserve the great national asset of 
our soil. This program deals with acres, 
not with individuals. This program 
deals with fertility and the conserving 
of that fertility. 

I might best express it in the terms of 
the poem which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] gave us the other 
day, by this young man, who in the heat 

_ of battle said, “My friends, what have 
you done today?” 

This program challenges the farmers 
of the country and says to them, “What 
have you done to conserve your soil to- 
day?” Then we say to them, “If you 
do a prescribed thing, we shall reimburse 
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you for your effort. If you plant clover, 
if you plant vetch, if you put lime or 
superphosphate upon your soil we shall 
reimburse you, not as an individual, but 
for what you have done to conserve the 
soil of the country.” 

I am glad we have finally gotten bot- 
tomed up on this program. It was once 
shot through with acreage adjustment 
and other purposes, so that for raising 
less or raising more, we paid people out 
of the Federal Treasury. All of that is 
gone, at least, momentarily. We have 
put an interdiction in this bill that there 
shall be no funds for incentive payments, 
We have required that this program be 
approved by the State A. A. A. to make 
sure that the practices will conform to 
their knowledge of the soil in that State, 
We are seeking for the maximum benefit, 
for a national, natural asset. It is 
therefore not a question of whether he 
is a small farmer or a large farmer, oF 
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whether he is a personal or a corporate 
entity, but whether or not, as a person, 
or as a corporate entity something has 
been done for the hundreds of millions 
of acres of land that we would conserve, 
because we realize so well what has be- 
fallen so many other countries, notably 
China, with all of its weak soil, made so 
because soil conservation was never 
practiced in the days when that rich al- 
luvial topsoil was being washed away by 
many of the small streams. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Why is it that 
we have two separate organizations 
here? You have in one part of this bill 
an appropriation of something like $30,- 
000,000 for the Soil Conservation Service 
rendered by the Government of the 
United States, whereby they assist the 
farmers, furnish technical advice, and 
help them to protect their soil as the 
gentleman suggests—a very fine, splen- 
did program. Why is it then, that you 
do not emphasize that program and 
make it more important, rather than to 
go out here and cffer these little pay- 
ments to individuals for building fences 
across their pastures, for instance, or 
fixing terraces or for mowing weeds and 
things like that, and being paid for out 
of the Federal Treasury? If the Govern- 
ment is going to pay for these things, 
then why not put it on that basis? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer is two- 
fold. First, as to building up Soil Con- 
servation Service, which is a service 
agency, we have increased the appropri- 
ation in this bill, because we recognize 
its value. Its function is threefold. 
The first is to conduct researches in the“ 
field of moisture and soil practices, the 
types of plants and grasses that do best 
in enriching and conserving soil of dif- 
ferent kinds in different areas. Third, 
to carry on practical demonstration field 
operations where the farmers can go and 
see the practical value and then be able 
to do it for themselves. Now, the farm- 
er can do for himself under the pending 
program; but do not forget he could 
probebly make more money by planting 
some kind of a crop that is a cash crop 
but which we do not need in quantity. 
So, here is an incentive for conserving 
the national asset, the great resource of 
soil. 

I trust the amendment of thé gentle- 
man from Kansas will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
nothing new to this body. I have been a 
Member of this House for almost 6 years. 
Every year with the exception of one, 
that being 1941, an amendment similar 
to this has been offered to the agricul- 
ture appropriation measure when it came 
to the floor of the House. Every time 
such an amendment has been presented 
it has failed to be enacted into law. 
There are many reasons why this amend- 
ment should not be adopted: First, it is 
unsound and unjustifiable; second, it has 
no place in a sound soil-conservation 
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program as I see it; and, third, it never 
has been presented to the Committee on 
Agriculture for hearings and considera- 
tion by that committee. 

When this program was first inaugu- 
rated there was no limitation whatever 
on these payments. About 7 or 8 years 
ago the Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings and determined that a limita- 
tion of $10,000 was justified and should be 
written into the law, and that was done. 
Then in 1939 the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the Honorable 
Marvin Jones, presented the bill H. R. 
3800 which put a limitation of $5,000 on 
these payments and carried a provision 
with respect to keeping share croppers 
on the forms. That bill passed this 
House. Since that time the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN] offered an amendment cutting down 
these payments to $1,000; and since 1942, 
I believe, the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees] has offered his amendment to 
reduce these payments to the farmers to 
$500. I do not see any reason why if we 
are going to have a soil-conservation pro- 
gram the same treatment should not ap- 
ply to every type of farmer, whether he 
has 200 acres, 50 acres, or 1,000 acres. 
There should be no discrimination be- 
cause a man has worked hard and saved 
his money and increased the size of his 
holdings. That is the American way. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the fine state- 
ment he is making. Likewise at this point 
I wish to compliment the gentleman from 
Illinois for the very logical and informa- 
tive statement he made to this House. 
We no longer have any parity payments. 
This is a matter of paying men to take 
care of their soil. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It is just as impor- 
tant to take care of a 10,000-acre farm 
as a 10-acre farm. When you start to 
discriminate you destroy the soil conser- 
vation program, yet we all know that our 
soil is the greatest asset this Nation has. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Not at this point. I 
hope the gentleman will let me proceed 
just a little further. 

Along that very line, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that these large farms are 
nothing in the world but the aggregation 
of several small farms. You are not go- 
ing to have a soil-conservation program 
unless the large farmer signs and enters 
this program. When he does go in he 
carries with him his tenants and share- 
croppers, and the only way they are go- 
ing to get in is for the landlord to sign 
up for this program and by his doing so 
he carries with him his tenants and 
sharecropper who work from 20 to 40 
acres of land in accordance with the 
size of their families. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS, I yield. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has fought for sev- 
eral years to keep the soil- conservation 
program intact. The statement that the 
gentleman has made in regard to the ten- 
ants not being able to join in unless the 
Iandlord goes in is the hub of the entire 
matter. If we accept the amendment 
offered by my good friend from Kansas, 
we take away from the tenant farmer the 
privilege of joining in this program. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
correct; if the landlord does not go in the 
tenant cannot. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from. Minnesota 
who as a farmer himself has consistently 
supported the Triple-A program and for 
whose views I have the highest respect. 
It could just as well be argued that a 
manufacturer is not entitled to a tariff 
of more than $500. That is what you are 
saying by this amendment in principle. 
You may just as logically say that because 
a day laborer only earns $3 a day, every 
person, whoever he may be, and whatever 
his duties, cannot receive more than $3 a 
day. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas will be defeated. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to defend some of 
the large farm owners in my district, the 
insurance companies. I know it is very 
popular to attack Wall Street and to 
attack huge financial institutions, but in 
considering the effect of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. REEs] on insurance companies we 
must think of these same insurance com- 
panies simply as temporary owners of a 
large number of farms. I have not dis- 
cussed this with a single representative 
of any insurance company. I am sure 
that the insurance companies referred 
to by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray] would much rather not own 
the farms they now own but, owning 
them and Leing expected to carry on this 
soil-conservation program, they have the 
right to expect that there will b- no dis- 
crimination against a company because 
it owns a thousand farms instead of one. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not a fact that this 
Soil-conservation program is a compli- 
ance program to build up the fertility 
of the soil of this country and that the 
man is only compensated when he com- 
plies and does the things that are nec- 
essary to build up the fertility o- the soil? 
That leaves it an acreage proposition; 
and what difference does it make if a 
man spends the money to build up the 
fertility of the soil on a thousand acres? 
That is not going to make bigger pay- 
ments to the fellow that is working only 
a 10-acre farm; his payments were not to 
be increased, as I see it, under that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Of 
course I will not. I cannot yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I can- 
not yield:at this time. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] asked this 
question, Do you want to support a pro- 
gram that pays huge sums to 5 percent 
of the farmers and a much smaller sum 
to the remaining 95 percent of our farm- 
ers? I shall answer that question by 
saying, in all frankness, and I think I 
can speak for the insurance companies 
that own so many of these farms that 
they would favor legislation to eliminate 
this whole farm program, soil conserva- 
tion, parity payments, and so forth. 
They would eliminate the paying of 
money to a farmer to reduce his crops 1 
year and then pay the same farmer 
the next year for increasing his crops. 
I believe that the executives of the 
American insurance companies, like any 
other citizens, look forward to the day 
when there will not be any Government 
agents tramping across the farms of 
American farmers; when he will be able 
to raise his crops and get a reasonable 
price in the market place that will pay 
him for raising them. However, as long 
as soil-conservation payments are going 
to be made on an acreage basis and offi- 
cials of the Federal Government feel it 
is necessary to pay farmers for conserv- 
ing the soil then the benefits must, of 
necessity, be made as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] so clearly stated, 
on the basis of acreage owned. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wish to 
assure my colleague from Connecticut 
that I do not hold anything against the 
insurance companies. I have several 
policies in some of the insurance com- 
panies, but that does not change the 
picture. Let me call attention to this: 
If this is such a wonderful soil-conserva- 
tion program no man who knows any- 
thing about the soil can stand there and 
say that the soil has been conserved as 
well teday as it was 5 years ago, 10 years 
ago, or a hundred years ago. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Now, if 
I may interrupt the gentleman at that 
point, I am not discussing the merits of 
the soil-conservation program, I am dis- 
cussing the cash benefits. If they are 
going to make payments to John Smith 
who has 10 acres on the basis of the 
work he does on those 10 acres, then it 
must be paid on the same basis to any 
company which may have even 10,000 
acres on the same basis. The insurance 
company is only the trustee of their pol- 
icyholders’ funds. They are holding 
these farms against the time when they 
can dispose of them for the benefit of 
their policyholders, not for the benefit 
of their stockholders. Take the case 
particularly of a mutual company, they 
certainly are acting only for the benefit 
of their policyholders, they have no 
stockholders. They would be remiss in 
their duty to their policyholders if they 
did not make application for the soil- 
conservation payments that are available 
to them on the basis of what they have 
done for the land they temporarily hold. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I am not in accord with 
the Reece amendment. I think in its 
nature it is a socialistic idea. We might 
as well limit the amount of crops you 
can raise or the amount of land you can 
own and the taxes you can pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman ‘has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hore] is recognized. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
pointed out already that this is a differ- 
ent program than the one to which this 
amendment has been offered in previous 
years, for the reason that this is simply 
a soil-conservation program and pay- 
ments can be made only upon the per- 
formance of certain practices. The soil- 
conservation program is either right or 
it is wrong. It is either right to make 
these payments for these practices or it 
is wrong. If it is not right, and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, my distinguished 
colleague, and my distinguished col- 
league from Wisconsin, say it is not right, 
then their motion should be to strike out 
the provision altogether. Let us not 
make these payments to any farmer, 
large or small, if it is the wrong thing to 
do. But if soil conservation is a proper 
practice and if we are improving the soil 
of this country by carrying out those 
practices, then what difference does it 
make whether a large landowner having 
a number of tenants and large acreage 
in crops on his farm receives as much 
money as a half-dozen individual farm- 
ers operating the same acreage would 
receive? 

There is no consistency at all in the 
position of the gentlemen who are saying 
that we should put a limit upon the 
amount of payments that may be made 
to any individual landowner. If this is 
just to be construed as a gratuity to be 
paid to farmers because they are farm- 
ers, and to be paid only to small farmers, 
then why do we have these provisions in 
here requiring that they perform any 
practices at all? Let us cut out the red 
tape, let us cut out the administrative 
cost, and just say that every farmer 
farming less than so many acres of land 
will get a payment out of the Federal 
Treasury. That is the logical way to 
proceed if the theory of the gentleman 
from Kansas is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman ex- 
press himself on a concern which I have 
over the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman’s colleague from Kansas, to this 
effect: I am afraid that the restrictive 
operations of this amendment would 
operate against the tenants more than 
against the insurance company. Is it 
not true that under this amendment a 
tenant would almost be barred from co- 
operating, even if he might want to, be- 
cause the insurance company would put 
something in the lease to the effect that 
he could not cooperate inasmuch as we 
cannot collect our share. 

Mr. HOPE, Yes; that undoubtedly 
would be the effect in many cases. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If this 
is a soil-conservation program, I would 
like to know if the gentleman does not 
think that someone might ark why it is 
necessary to unload the money pretty 
much in the sections that have the best 
land in the country—including, I would 
like to mention to my colleague from 
Kansas, $17,000,000, which is consider- 
ably more than 35 different States in the 
Union will receive—if it is going to con- 
serve the soil. The gentleman from 
Kansas can put the figures in the Recorp 
showing that the phosphate content of 
the Kansas land is not anywhere near 
what it was 5 years ago. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman does not 
know how this money is going to be dis- 
tributed because we have never distrib- 
uted the money on this basis before. In 
previous years we have had other for- 
mulas for distributing the funds, and 
neither the gentleman from Wisconsin 
nor anyone else can say how it is going 
to be distributed this year as between 
States. It will be distributed according 
to participation in the pragram by the 
farmers of the various States and if the 
gentleman's State has a high participa- 
tion in the program then his State will 
get more money than some other State 
where there is not such a high partici- 
pation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man from South Dakota is deeply con- 
cerned, he said, about the tenants. 
After all, whatever services the tenants 
render for the money they receive is for 
the improvement of the land of the op- 
erator of the land, as far as that is con- 
cerned, and the operator of the land gets 
the benefit of the payment. 

Mr. HOPE. The question is whether 
there will be participation in the pro- 
gram at all. My judgment is the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will very much 
limit participation. in the program. I 
think that is the idea the gentleman 
from South Dakota had in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the gentleman 
yield to permit me to reply to my friend 
from Kansas by saying that soil conser- 
vation is a long-term program, that all 
the benefits of conserving the soil do not 
accrue to the tenant in any one year in 
which he makes the conservation effort; 
consequently it does not apply to that 
particular time. 

Mr. PACE. Mr, Chairman, I do not 
believe there is anything more important 
in this Nation today than the conserva- 
tion and the building up of its soil. Cer- 
tainly it is important in this hour that 
we place every possible acre into produc- 
tion and every acre should produce to its 
capacity, I cannot give my consent to 
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edopting on this floor a new philosophy 
of government that would be compa- 
rable with saying to Mr. Henry Ford: “We 
will give you a Government contract to 
make so many trucks, but your profits 
cannot exceed those of the smaller plants 
in other cities. You may make a million 
trucks, the others may make only a hun- 
dred, but your profit must be confined to 
exactly the same amount as the smaller 
manufacturer.” 

It is difficult for me to believe that that 
is really the philosophy that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas is ready 
for his Government to adopt. This pro- 
gram is predicated on an acre basis. It 
is important, for example, that the acre- 
age owned by the constituents of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, and his com- 
panies own acreage in my State, be con- 
served so that when the Georgia farmer 
is able to buy that land he will receive 
soil that is in good condition for cultiva- 
tion and will not receive a washed-away, 
soil-depleted farm. 

I wonder if anyone in this House has 
the idea that these payments amount to 
as much as the expense the farmer is put 
to in order to earn them. I will mention 
one case I am personally familiar with, 
as an example. 

This farmer placed a small acreage 
under this program. He applied some 
phosphate and planted a cover crop. 
When he had finished on this very small 
acreage of about 25 acres, he had spent 
$340 carrying out the practices under 
this program. He then asked the agent 
to come out and tell him how much the 
payments would be. He was told they 
would total $75. He had spent $340 in 
order to comply with these practices. I 
do not know how general that is, but I 
think some of the Members have the idea 
that this is a gift; that you are getting 
something you are not paying for. The 
farmer is not only paying for it—it is 
costing him several times in excess of 
the payment he receives, and certainly 
it is important to him and to the Netion 
that he conserve and build up every acre 
of his land and not merely the few acres 
which this amendment would very prob- 
ably restrict him to. 

I have definitely come to this conclu- 
sion that to the farmer as well as to the 
Nation it is just as important to conserve 
and build up your soil as it is to get a 
good price. It does not make any differ- 
ence where you fix the support price for 
wheat or corn or cotton or any other 
commodity, the farmer cannot make a 
living unless he can produce the crops, 
and he cannot produce them unless he 
has fertile soil to plant. Poor land, de- 
pleted soil, washed-away fields, is just 
about the most worthless investment 
there is. 

We should encourage the farmer, we 
should cooperate with him, we should 
help him to conserve and build up his 
land, the greatest natural resource of the 
Nation, and try to bring it back to its 
original fertility. This is one of our 
greatest programs, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
CHRIST] is recognized. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Just 
simply to state what I have attempted 
to say concerning the gentleman from 
Georgia, that I am in full agreement 
with what he had to say upon this sub- 
ject and I compliment him. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST}, who is now ad- 
dressing the House, is one of the best 
friends of agriculture in this great body. 
During my 5 years in Congress I have 
observed that the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. GILCHRIST] has always worked hard 
for the welfare of his farmers and small- 
business men. This I see from the view- 
point of a man who is a farmer himself 
and one of the few in the House whose 
home today is on a farm. 

Mr. Gitcnris7’s high ranking on the 
important Committee on Agriculture has 
been gained by his long and faithful 
years of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman and Minnesota 
friend. I am embarrassed by such high 
praise. But I join with him in compli- 
menting the gentleman from Georgia 
who is a safe and splendid guide in agri- 
culture. I compliment the gentleman 
from Illinois, who we all agree would 
make a splendid President. I compli- 
ment the gentleman from Kansas who 
last spoke, who would make a splendid 
Secretary of Agriculture in the next ad- 
ministration. And I compliment the 
ideas advanced in the interrogatories of 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for g question? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I should like to say 
something on my own motion, if I could. 

Mr. CASE. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if the gentleman from Georgia had 
fertilized twice as many acres, would it 
not have cost him twice $340? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes, certainly. It 
is plain that this soil-conservation pro- 
gram costs a lot of money. It costs a lot 
of money for anyone to put in these 
terraces out in my country, and then to 
farm the terraced fields and to conserve 
the fertility of the soil, and keep it from 
washing away and from blowing away, 
just as we are now trying to do in differ- 
ent parts of my State. 

Mr. Chairman, saving soil and its fer- 
tility is something that must be done. 
You are derelict if you do not see that 
it is done, and you are not making any- 
thing in the long run by your failure, 
whether you are a tenant or whether 
you are a landlord. Soil conservation 
will save this country from disaster in 
the future. Look at Worn-out China! 
We are now having to protect her be- 
cause she has never conserved soil in the 
past. She wore out her lands. We 
should have soil saving practices, and 
have them now in this country of ours, 
and have them on the farms, whether 
it be on a 20-acre farm or a 200-acre 
farm. These figures that have been 
given out this afternoon by some speak- 
ers here who favor the amendment do 
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not relate to what we have before us 
today, because the thing today differs 
from what it formerly did in past bills 
under which such figures were collected. 
This is soil conservation. It is on an 
acreage basis and it makes no difference 
whether the man’s name commences 
with A who owns that acreage, or 
whether it commences with Z who 
owns that acreage. It is something that 
we ought to do and must do, and the 
owner of the land in a great majority of 
cases cannot afford to do it alone. It 
costs more than he can get out of it for 
his present income. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: GILCHRIST. I would like to go 
ahead with one other. idea, but I will 
gladly yield to my very congenial friend 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
just like to have the record straight. If 
he is referring to the figures that I gave; 
they applied to soil conservation. I did 
not include parity. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. I accept the gen- 
tleman’s statement, but nevertheless it is 
true that this is a thing that must be 
done at a great cost to the landowner. 

Something was said about the tenants. 
A landlord who owns much land will not 
go into this if he cannot get his share 
of the money, and the result is that he 
will say to the tenant, “Now, Bill, we 
cannot go into the thing this year,” and 
then scarcely anybody will go into it. 
The big man will not go into it unless he 
gets a just share of the heavy expense 
returned to him. And then his tenant 
cannot go into it because he can be paid 
only if his landlord will allow him to 
go into it, and if the tenant and the land- 
lord operate together. 

Two years ago, before the same sort of 
an amendment was offered, I was met by 
a friend of mine in my home town who 
rented a splendid farm, and he told me, 
“Fred, why do you not fix it so that my 
landlord can go into the program, be- 
cause unless he goes into the program I 
cannot, and we need the program?” 

That is exactly the position in which 
the small manis. This is not a thing to 
help the big man or the small man. It 
helps everybody in the soil conservation 
program, und it helps the whole Nation, 
and it helps posterity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not have enough farmers in my district 
who would get over $500 under the pro- 
visions of this appropriation, to rattle in 
a gourd. My district is largely an agri- 
cultural district but it is a district of 
small farms. 

This proposed amendment does not 
interest me very much, therefore, so far 
as my district is concerned, but I hope 
I am broad encugh to envision the needs 
of a program of this sort for the entire 
Nation, and not favor something which 
would not be particularly injurious to 
my district but which would, in my judg- 
ment, be disastrous to the program for 
the Nation as a whole. 
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I do not desire to be repetitious. The 
arguments against the amendment by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] have 
been so logical and so well presented that 
it would be presumptuous on my part to 
undertake to stress them by repetition, 
and I shall not do so. There are, how- 
ever, some facts concerning this matter 
that have not been called to your atten- 
tion and I desire to refer to them briefly. 

This is a calendar-year program. The 
authority for announcement of the pro- 
gram and the authority to obligate the 
Government to pay the benefits provided 
by the program are contained, first, in 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, and there the obligation is 
limited to $500,000,000. Last year in the 
passage of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act for 1944 the Congress made a 
further limitation on the maximum 
amount of $300,000,000 and restricted the 
program purely to soil-conservation and 
water-conservation purposes. But by 
the provisions of those two acts, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was authorized 
to announce a soil- and water-conserva- 
tion program and to bind the credit of 
the Government to a total amount of 
not to exceed $300,000,000 to the farmers 
of the country who might enter into 
agreements to carry out on their individ- 
ual farms the provisions of that program, 
That announcement has been made. 
Farm programs for each of the 48 States 
of the Union have been formulated and 
submitted through State Tripe-A com- 
mittees and have been approved, and the 
Department of Agriculture long ago an- 
nounced that it would pay farmers in 
those several States certain stated 
amounts for carrying out certain soil- 
conservation and water-conservation 
practices which were provided for in 
their State program, and farm plans 
have been executed by those farmers un- 
der which they agreed to carry out these 
practices. 

While, of course, those plans have not 
as yet been completely carried out, it is 
impossible to believe that any farmer 
would have agreed to make such improve- 
ments and to carry out such soil con- 
servation or water-conservation prac- 
tices and not have made plans and in- 
curred expense long prior to this time to 
carry his promises into effect, so that 
if you now insert a provision here which 
will prevent the owners of large farms 
from receiving the pay which has been 
promised them by the Government for 
carrying out soil- and water-conserva- 
tion practices on their farms, you are, in 
my judgment, violating the solemn obli- 
gation of the Government. If you want 
to adopt such an amendment, you ought 
to do it for the next year and not for the 
year for which the program has already 
been announced under your authority. 

This amounts to an amendment of ex- 
isting law on this subject, although it is 
presented in the form of a limitation 
under the Holman rule. On March 7 of 
this year we had up here in this House 
an act amending the organic act of 
the Department of Agriculture and au- 
thorizing a large number of different 
types of appropriations. Amendments 
to that bill, known as the Pace bill, would 


have been in order changing the statute 
law with reference to the program we are 
now discussing, but none was offered, I 
am advised that nobody appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture and asked 
them to include in that bill any amend- 
ment of existing law such as is now pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Reese]. Certainly, the opportunity 
to legislate when Congress was legislat- 
ing on the subject ought not to have been 
neglected and then an effort made in the 
agricultural appropriation bill to pro- 
vide legislation on this important matter. 
I sincerely hope that the amendment will 
be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired, 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. REES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

To carry out the provisions of an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the protection 
of land resources against soil erosion, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 27, 1935 
(16 U. $. C. 590a-590f), which provides for a 
national program of erosion control and soil 
and moisture conservation to be carried out 
directly and in cooperation with other agen- 
cles, including the employment of persons 
and means in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, but not to exceed $1,089,837 may 
be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, purchase of books and pe- 
riodicals, maintenance, repair, and operation 
of one passenger-carrying automobile in the 
District of Columbia, furnishing of subsist- 
ence to employees, training of employees, and 
the purchase and erection or alteration of 


permanent buildings: Provided, That the cost’ 


of any building purchased, erected, or as im- 
proved, exclusive of the cost of constructing 
a water supply or sanitary system and con- 
necting the same with any such building, 
shall not exceed $2,500 except where build- 
ings are acquired in conjunction with land 
being purchased for other purposes and ex- 
cept for eight buildings to be constructed at a 
cost not to exceed $15,000 per building: 
Provided further, That no money appropri- 
ated in this act shall be available for the 
construction of any such building on land 
not owned by the Government: Provided 
Jurther, That during the fiscal year for which 


“appropriations are herein made the appro- 


priations for the work bf the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service shall be available for meeting the 
expenses of warehouse maintenance and the 
procurement, care, and handling of supplies, 
materials and equipment stored therein for 
distribution to projects under the super- 
vision of the Soil Conservation Service and 
for sale and distribution to other Govern- 
ment activities, the cost of such supplies and 
materials or the value of such equipment 
(including the cost of transportation and 
handling) to be reimbursed to appropriations 
current at the time additional supplies, ma- 
terials, or equipment are procured from the 
appropriations chargeable with the cost or 
value of such supplies, materials, or equip- 
ment, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri: On page 67, line 23, after the word 
“equipment”, insert: Provided further, 
That in any case in which a State has estab- 
lished a central State agency authorized to 
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enter into agreements with the United States 
or any of its agencies on policies and general 
programs for the saving of its soil by the 
extension of Federal aid to any soil-conser- 
vation district in such State, the agreements 
made by or on behalf of the United States 
with any such soil-conservation district shall 
have the prior approval of such central State 
agency before they shall become effective as 
to such district.” 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
conferred with the majority of this sub- 
committee—all of them I was able to 
contact—and we are willing to agree to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, one of the most important activities 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture is the Soil Conservation Service. 
It is belatedly conserving and protecting 
one of our most valuable national re- 
sources. It is annually saving and re- 
deeming millions of acres of fertile soil 
which otherwise would be washing away 
into the rivers of the Nation leaving vast 
areas depleted, gullied, and eroded be- 
yond hope of redemption. 

The Soil Conservation Service is one 
of the few agencies for which the 1945 
appropriation is increased over that pro- 
vided for 1944, and received the largest 
inerease of any item in the bill—an in- 
crease of $5,505,650 over last year—pro- 
viding a total of $29,637,248 for the com- 
ing year. 

Perhaps the most effective means yet 
devised by the Soil Conservation Service 
for combatting erosion is through techni- 
cal cooperation with local soil-conserva- 
tion districts organized and chartered 
under laws specifically enacted for the 
purpose by the various States. This 
system was organized about 1936 and 
has been so successful and has spread so 
rapidly that the legislatures of every 
State, with one possible exception, have 
now enacted legislation providing for this 
form of cooperation. My own State was 
one of the last, if not the last, to adopt 
the system. In four consecutive sessions 
of the General Assembly of Missouri soil 
districts bills were rejected. But at the 
last session of the State legislature a 
compromise bill was finally agreed on 
in collaboration between representatives 
of our local farm organizations and 
representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The principal 
feature of this compromise bill provided 
for approval of soil-conservation policies 
and programs by the Missouri State 
Districts Commission before submission 
to the local soil-conservation districts. 
The provision was approved by the Soil 
Conservation officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and was enacted only on 
assurance of Federal compliance and 
cooperation on those terms. 

This amendment is in conformity with 
that agreement and with the provisions 
of the Missouri soils districts law enacted 
by the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
souri. I trust it will have the approval 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, - 

The amendment was agreed 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

May I ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee whether any of the funds pro- 
vided for research work on soil conser- 
vation and for experimental work can 
apply to Indian reservations? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not recall that 
that subject matter was discussed in the 
hearings- There would appear to be no 
reason why research work on soil con- 
servation should not be conducted in 
part on Indian reservations if the ad- 
ministrative authorities deem such work 
to be essential or of value. The ques- 
tion has never been raised before, as 
far as I know, in the deliberations of the 
committee, but I know of no reason why 
they could not conduct such work there. 

Mr, MURDOCK. I thank the chair- 
man. Irefer particularly at this time to 
the Navajo Indian Reservation in north- 
eastern Arizona, which is a part of the 
watershed of the Colorado River. That 
area has been terribly overgrazed and it 
is now being eroded rapidly. Lake 
Mead is being filled up at an unusually 
rapid rate, so that I think the matter re- 
quires immediate attention, inasmuch as 
great property investments are at haz- 
ard. No doubt the appropriation for 
such work should come in another_ bill 
for another department, but I do not 
want to be remiss in my duty by failing to 
call the attention of Congress to this 
imperative need on every possible occa- 
sion, 

Some remarkable experiments are be- 
ing carried on and other experiments 
should be conducted involving reseeding 
and revegetating such overgrazed and 
eroded areas. I have been trying to get 
one of the departments to try out Dr. 
Lytle Adams’ airplane seeding device 
which, in my opinion, may prove to have 
a greater value in our Nation’s well-being 
than has his air-mail pick-up invention. 
At the close of the war and immediately 
thereafter is the right time to be ready 
to use such a significant process. Air- 
planes and many skillful flyers will be 
available and other materials will be 
available after the war to make full use 
of any such feasible process which has 
been proven. 

In regard to the need of and usefulness 
of soil conservation I am in agreement 
with the chairman the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Tarver], and I am also glad 
to see some leaders on the other side 
of the central aisle have changed their 
minds and now recognize the need of a 
soil-conservation program. Reseeding, 
revegetating, and reforesting our barren 
and worn-out lands wherever possible 
and feasible is a part of that rebuilding 
of resources which we have so often 
wasted. 

It delighted me in general debate to 
hear my colleague the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] tell so enthusi- 
astically of the suecessful growing of 
trees on the treeless plains in the shelter- 
belt projects. If man will quit destroy- 
ing such valuable resources, nature alone 
through a long time can do wonders in 
restoring them, but if man will be as 
wise in helping to restore them as he 
has been foolish in depleting them, the 
restoration can be very quickly done. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
May I call to the attention of the House 
a news item in today’s Washington Post 
which should be given the very careful 
scrutiny of every Member of this body: 
KAISER SEEKS Nop To BEGIN RECONVERSION— 

EAGER To START WORK ON 30 CARGO SHIPS 

For INDIES GOVERNMENT 

Henry J. Kaiser, west coast shipbuilder, 
yesterday laid down a challenge to the Gov- 
ernment to permit him to convert his yards 
to commercial production as soon as mate- 
rials, manpower, and facilities are available, 

The challenge was laid down by his an- 
nouncement that the Netherlands Indies 
Government had expressed its intent to enter 
into a contract with the Kaiser Co., Inc., to 
construct 30 coastwise cargo vessels in his 
No. 4 yard at Richmond, Calif., and that he 
would begin work on the cantract some time 
this year as facilities are made available at 
the yard by the expiration of outstanding war 
contracts. 

Kaiser said the deal would be on a cash— 
lump sum—hbasis, not covered by lend-lease, 
He did not disclose the amount involved or 
details of the ships’ design other than to 
say that they will be shallow-draft vessels. 

CONFIDENT HE CAN DELIVER 

Kaiser acknowledged that he was still to 
receive an allocation of materials for. the proj- 
ect from the War Production Board, but he 
predicted that sufficient steel to go ahead 
would be available later in the year. 


Mr. Chairman, if these ships were 
needed for the war effort today there 
would be no objection on my part. Note, 
however, that these are for a foreign na- 
tion for use following the war. Note 
particularly the last paragraph, in which 
Mr. Kaiser predicts that sufficient steel 
will be available later in the year, 

For the past 3 or more months I have 
been trying to obtain consideration for 
House Joint Resolution 201, which would 
direct W. P. B. to increase by 25 percent 
the production of farm implements over 
the 1940 schedule. I have urged early 
allocation of this additional 250,000 tons 
of steel so that the farmers of our Nation 
might have labor-saving machinery, 
such as corn pickers, tractors, and com- 
bines to help make up for the manpower 
necessarily stripped from the farms. 

Mr. Chairman, what cooperation does 
W. P. B. accord those of us seeking to 
give the farmers this helping hand to- 
ward food production? Let me quote 
here a letter from Mr, Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of W. P. B., to Mr. FULMER, 
head of our Committee on Agriculture: 

MARCH 13, 1944. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your inquiry of January 20 asking for a 
report on House Joint Resolution 201, a joint 
resolution “relating to the allocation of steel 
for the manufacture of farm machinery and 
farm implements.” 

This resolution would make mandatory 
allocation of steel for the domestic manu- 
facture of farm machinery and farm imple- 
ments without any reference to the war pro- 
duction picture as a whole. Such a man- 
datory allocation and the resultant produc- 
tion would seriously disrupt the production 
of components for our highest rated military 
products such as landing craft, aircraft, and 
military trucks, which are vitally needed in 
the conduct of military operations in all the- 
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aters of war. I am opposed, therefore, to 
this joint resolution and strongly urge that 
it be not passed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD M. NELSON, Chairman. 


Surely, Mr. Chairman, if W. P. B. can 
even consider at this time the allocation 
of steel and critical materials to Mr. 
Kaiser for building ships for a foreign 
government to use after the war is over, 
surely he could also give more sympa- 
thetic consideration to my request for 
this farm-implement allocation for the 
production of food, not only for our- 
selves, but for our allies and starving 
people throughout the world. 

There are those in our Government to- 
day who refuse to recognize that food 
itself is a critical material, both in win- 
ning the war and evolving a just and 
lasting peace. 

We have had pointed out to us the past 
few days the potential demands of 
U. N. R. R. A. for our farm implements. 
I serve notice here today that it will be 
my intention, if possible, to place a pro- 
hibition in its appropriation bill against 
U. N. R. R. A. expending a cent of its 
appropriation to take farm machinery 
away from our farmers who desperately 
need it and export the estimated 186,000 
tons out of our country to any foreign 
nation at this time. 

Thank God, Congress still has the 
power of the purse strings and that seems 
to be the only form of persuasion this 
overstaffed, wasteful bureaucracy will 
listen to. 

A year and one-half ago, in a speech 
to the House, I stated: “We have enough 
food today but how about tomorrow.” 

Today it is my firm conviction that 
unless more consideration is given to the 
farmers, both as to manpower and farm 
machinery, our beloved Nation may want 
for sufficient food, let alone have enough 
for the starving peoples of war-torn 
lands, much as we might wish to help 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Market news service: For collecting, pub- 
lishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mail, 
or otherwise, timely information on the 
market supply and demand, commercial 
movement, location, disposition, quality, 
condition, and market prices of livestock, 
meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and 
poultry products, fruits and vegetables, pea- 
nuts and their products, grain, hay, feeds, 
cottonseed, and seeds, and other agricultural 
products, independently and in cooperation 
with other branches of the Government, 
State agencies, purchasing and consuming 
organizations, and persons engaged in the 
production, transportation, marketing, and 
distribution of farm and food products, 
$1,267,290. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the item that has just 
been read is the item for market news 
service on which I want to say a few 
words. It was a few months ago that a 
market news service was instituted in 
the Los Angeles market, covering poul- 
try products, and other things. But it 
is with poultry products that I am prie 
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marily concerned here. I ask for this 
time in order to state that in my judg- 
ment this service to the farmers is one 
of the most important services per- 
formed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Without it the farmer who comes 
to market with his eggs, for example, is 
subject to having to sell these eggs under 
conditions where all he has to go by is 
the price quotation of the buyer. Some- 
times markets are seriously under the 
control of a few buyers or an association 
of buyers. In order for the farmer to 
have the protection of a really free and 
open market this market news service 
is, in my judgment, of very great im- 
portance. The item which the commit- 
tee has included under this heading is 
the budget estimate, plus a slight in- 
crease, as I understand it, in order to 
make it possible for a fruit and vegetable 
service to be instituted at three points 
where they were not in effect last year. 
I frankly wish that the item could have 
been increased by an additional $52,000 
approximately, in order to make possible 
some expansion of the market news 
service for poultry and dairy products in 
some of the more important markets of 
the country, one of them being the Los 
Angeles market that affects the farmers 
of the district I represent. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks herewith a brief description of 
what that extra $52,000 would do in ex- 
panding this service and rounding it out 
in these other points. I realize that 
without further discussion and without 
the Members being more familiar with 
‘some of these matters than they are at 
present an amendment might not be 
adopted at this time to provide this $52,- 
000 increase. 

But I earnestly hope that if in the 
course of the next year there arises any 
difficulty about carrying on the market 
news services at any of these points, it 
can be taken care of by the deficiency 
appropriation committee, and to say 
that it is my earnest and honest hope 
that when another body considers this 
matter it may be possible for the dairy 
and poultry people who have an interest 
in this matter to be heard on the pos- 
sibility of this additional fund. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. We recently had a very 
striking example of the need for a mar- 
ket-news service in the Northwest when 
there was a glut in the stockyards and 
the packing plants, due to the shortage 
of manpower, and when the producers 
of livestock loaded up their stock and 
came into a glutted stockyard and could 
not even be allowed to unload and had 
to carry the stock back, and they had no 
way of knowing the conditions. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, Exactly. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
full’ support of the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
my good friend from Idaho very much 
indeed. I would like to add that those 
who feel that the market news service 
is not important because we have price 
ceilings are entirely wrong. At this time 
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eggs are selling on the Los Angeles mar- 
ket at low prices, considering the cost of 
production to the poultrymen. The 
market news service is quite as necessary 
now as it has ever been. 

Mr. Chairman, listed below are mar- 
kets where there is need for inaugurat- 
ing or expanding market news: 

First. Los Angeles: Additional funds 
should be provided in order to expand 
the local market-news program in line 
with the needs and demands of pro- 
ducer groups which for some time have 
been pressing the Federal and State de- 
partments of agriculture for more com- 
prehensive information. Los Angeles 
has become an increasingly important 
market during recent years. Although 
located in a State with a tremendously 
large production of dairy and poultry 
products, the immediate territory may 
be classified as a deficit area. Eggs and 
poultry move south from the San Joaquin 
Valley to Los Angeles, or may move north 
to San Francisco. Producers’ interests 
will be best served only when adequate 
reports are available at Los Angeles as 
well as at San Francisco. Dairy prod- 
ucts move to Los Angeles regularly from 
as far north as eastern Washington and 
Idaho, and intermittent supplies from 
the Middle West. Market reports from 
Los Angeles are of particular significance 
to producers and shippers in the entire 
area west of the Rockies. 

Second. New Orleans: The market 
news service at New Orleans was discon- 
tinued July 1, 1943, when Federal market 
news funds were reduced. Under the 
former arrangement, the service was on 
a Federal-State basis, under a coopera- 
tive agreement with the Louisiana State 
Market Commission, with funds provided 
by both agencies. This was the first 
service provided in a major southern 
market, and the information assembled 
regarding market receipts and supplies 
was of particular value during the spring 
of 1943 when maximum price-control 
programs were inaugurated by the 
O. P. A. The service should be reestab- 
lished in order to provide producers over 
a wide area in the South with bona fide 
information regarding market supplies, 
trends, and prices. If Federal funds 
were available, it is hoped that the work- 
ing agreement with the State market 
commission might be resumed. 

Third. Kansas City: Thus far funds 
have not permitted the establishment of 
an office in this market. Kansas City 
is a central point in a large producing 
area from which products move east, 
south, and west. It is also a key passing 
point, The nearest market now reported 
is Chicago, and because of distance, pro- 
ducers in the Kansas City area are not 
adequately served. 

Fourth. Seattle: The service at Seattle 
has necessarily been limited in scope, 
through lack of funds, and is now fur- 
ther handicapped by lack of teletype 
service. Seattle is a key market from 
a national standpoint, and is the most 
important market in the Northwest. 
Large quantities of dairy and poultry 
products move south and east from this 
area, as the production of these products 
are major agricultural enterprises in the 
territory served by the Seattle office. 
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Fifth. Detroit: Detroit is a major con- 
suming market, with an estimated con- 
suming population of two and one-half 
million. It is less important than Seattle 
as a distributing market, although it, too, 
is located in the midst of a major pro- 
ducing area. No service has been estab- 
lished there, except a small project deal- 
ing with Government graded eggs only, 
handled in cooperation with the State 
department of agriculture in conjunction 
with other work. Information should be 
provided regarding supplies, market re- 
ceipts, storage movements, consumption, 
and prices, in order to place producers 
and shippers in a position to properly 
compare this market with alternative 
outlets. 

Sixth. Cincinnati: No service is now 
available on this market, which is an im- 
portant outlet for a large producing area 
in the Ohio Valley, and also serves as 
an important shipping and distributing 
point. Local market reports on eggs and 
live poultry would be the type of work 
first emphasized. 

Seventh. Fort Worth: No market news 
service is now provided at any point in 
the Southwest region. Fort Worth is the 
center of a major producing and shipping 
area. Considerable quantities of shell 
eggs from this area have been converted 
into dried eggs for sale on Government 
purchase contracts. Fort Worth is also 
important as a point for collecting ship- 
ping point information, and for dissemi- 
nating terminal market information to 
producing and shipping interests. 

Eighth. New York City: A major of- 
fice is in operation at New York City, but 
an additionai market reporter is needed 
to adequately cover all products reported. 
There should also be a man in training 
there to handle emergency situations, to 
relieve the live poultry market reporter 
who is employed jointly under the Fed- 
eral-State cooperative agreement as 
occasions may arise, and to provide relief 
help as needed at Philadelphia and 
Boston. f 

Ninth. Chicago: A major office is 
maintained at Chicago, but an addi- 
tional market reporter is needed to as- 
sist in covering all the products handled, 
and to be available for emergency relief. 

Tenth, Washington, D. C.: The Wash- 
ington office faces the danger of having 
to depend upon supplemental allotments 
to take care of present commitments, and 
has not been able to finance the cost of 
properly reporting the local egg and 
poultry market. 

The estimated cost of developing the 
service as above outlined is indicated be- 
low. These amounts provide for full- 
time market reports, necessary clerical 
assistance, supplies, equipment, tele- 
phone, and rent where Federal space is 
not available. 


Los Angeles — eS $6, 000 
New Orleans. 4, 000 
Kansas City 7,000 
Seattle 6. 000 
Den!!! —2 7. 000 
Sil ðͤ . — 7. 000 
—T—TbT— ae 8. 500 
/// — —— 5, 200 
k ͤ . —— 2, 600 
Washington, D. CO 1,000 

— — 52, 300 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California {Mr. VOOR- 
His} has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment and I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, no 
doubt the market news service is of 
some value to the farmers. I know the 
A. A. A. is of a great political value to 
the New Dealers. In the last few days 
we have been told how the A. A. A. sells 
itself by requiring the farmers to sign 
up if they want gasoline, if their sons 
want deferment from the draft. 

My memory goes back 5 or 6 years—— 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
has that got to do with the market news 
Service? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is a part of the 
market news service that the A. A. A. 
Was using; to sell itself to the farmers, 
not only furnishing the people news 
about crops, but furnishing them news 
about the desirability. Why does the 
gentleman walk away? He asks a ques- 
tion—i am trying to answer his ques- 
tion. The A. A. A. was trying recently 
to tell the people that they had better 
join up with the triple A if they want 
gas. The gentleman from Illinois and 
others told you about that yesterday. 
The farmers have been given to under- 
stand they had better join up with the 
A. A, A. if they wanted their sons to 
escape the draft or if they wanted gas 
from the rationing board. But my 
memory goes back 5 or 6 years. There 
goes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoornHis] again walking away without 
waiting for an answer to the question he 
asked—my memory goes back to the time 
when one of the farm agencies was loan- 
ing money to the farmers and it required 
every farmer who borrowed a dollar to 
sign a written agreement that he would 
not say a thing against the triple A as 
long as there was a dollar unpaid on the 
principal, as long as there was any inter- 
est unpaid on the loan, That was the 
way they then distributed news about 
the desirability of the triple A. 

Down in my own home county they 
had 123 township committeemen. They 
were in the habit of calling some of them 
in in April for 10 days’ instruction. They 
called them in every year, and they paid 
them $4.50 per day each. The farmers 
did not happen to be very busy at that 
time of the year. Then they would put 
on the bulletin board in some of the 
offices a sentiment like this: “If your 
Congressman”—and they named him, I 
will not name him—‘if your Congress- 
man had voted for more appropriations 
for the triple A, you would have received 
more money this year.” ‘That is the way 
they distributed news. That was news 
that was supposed to help a sale of the 
New Deal—not of farm products. So it 
was suggested that farmers vote against 
the sitting Congressman who had not 
voted for increases in appropriations for 
the A. A. A. Forty-five dollars for each 
of those farmers who came in there every 
year to the school of instruction, and 
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its one purpose was to disseminate news 
which it was thought would sell the 
A, A. A. to the farmers. About what? 
About the desirability of becoming New 
Dealers, and getting their names on the 
pay roll. That is the way they did it 
at that time. If that is a part of farm 
news service, if the New Deal is getting 
so inefficient, so wasteful, so incompe- 
tent, so extravagant in its expenditure of 
public money that they have to pay fel- 
lows to come in and join up and accept 
those payments—if we must do that— 
the New Deal must be in a bad situation, 
The farmers in my district were object- 
ing. They said, “If these administrators 
did not take all this money we would get 
more for our “crops, more for conserva- 
tion.” Of course they would. But it is 
like so many of these New Deal agen- 
cies, the administrative expenses eat up 
the money that should be used for pay- 
ments in working for the perpetuation 
of their big bosses in office down here, 
the money which should go to the dirt 
farmer goes to the politician who works 
the farmer. It makes it rather binding 
for a Congressman who is limited in his 
campaign expenditures to have to fight 
an opposition New Deal campaign 
financed by the taxpayers. Then on top 
of it comes this political action com- 
mittee with several million dollars, and 
they dip their fingers into the union 
dues, which in the end come out of the 
taxpayer in the increased price of the 
product made or transported, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If you have gotten 
over on this side of the aisle and I note 
you have and become converted, yes; I 
will yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
the market news service for farmers, 
giving them the benefit of that service 
in determining their sale price. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I think, per- 
haps, if there is anything good in the 
New Deal, that would be a good idea. I 
am for legislation which will aid the 
farmers as distinguished from the po- 
litical farmer. I will ask the gentleman 
if he is in favor of keeping grafters in 
office who are using the taxpayers’ 
money? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am in 
favor of putting out grafters of every 
sort, wherever they may be. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why do you not sup- 
port some of these amendments when we 
try to do it? Answer that, will you? 
Why do you not support some of these 
amendments? The money should go to 
the farmers, not to the administrators. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
Max] has expired. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to refer 
to page 59 of the bill, and to the colloquy 
that took place yesterday between the 
chairman of the subcommittee and my 
colleague the gentleman from California 
(Mr. J. Leroy Jounson]. This proviso 
appears on page 59 of the bill, and I 
would like to read it: 
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Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be used for the 
promulgation or execution of orders under 
which assessments are made against pro- 
ducers or handlers of agricultural products 
or administration of such orders. 


Mr. Chairman, I received a telegram 
from San Francisco, on yesterday, which 
reads as follows: 

Agriculture Department appropriation bill 
now before House contains rider which would 
make operation of FDO 79 practically impos- 
sible. FDO 79 is operating satisfactorily un- 
der the circumstances and its elimination 
would d6oubtlessly necessitate undesirable 
methods of control of milk sale. This rider 
must be removed and we urgently request 
your active efforts to that end. Please keep 
me advised. 


This is signed by Hanns Stratmann, 
1325 Potrero Avenue, for San Francisco 
milk distributors. 

I conferred with several members of 
the committee about this provision in 
the bill and wired Mr. Stratmann as 
follows: 

Retel bill mentioned is being debated on 
floor today. I immediately personally con- 
tacted members of the committee and I am 
pleased to advise Mr. Shields, Solicitor for 
Department of Agriculture, advised commit- 
tee on special inquiry today that those groups 
operating under marketing agreements or in 
case of cooperatives will not be affected. 


Today I received a telegram, which 
reads as follows: 

Nobody in California is operating under 
Federal marketing agreement. We are pay- 
ing assessment for operation of FDO 79. If 
such assessments be outlawed FDO 79 may 
have to be discontinued. We fear rider will 
make dead letter of FDO 79. 


Immediately on receipt of this tele- 
gram I telephoned the Department of 
Agriculture and Mr. Shields was not in. 
His assistant told me that if this pro- 
vision is continued, unless it is amended 
in the Senate or in conference, probably 
a situation will develop as set forth in 
the telegram, because it develops that 
in California there are no marketing 
agreements covering milk. 

I just want to bring this before the 
House so that when the bill goes to con- 
ference the members of the conference 
committee will be advised. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROLPH. I yield. 

Mr. TARVER. There is no reason 

whatever for the apprehension expressed 
by the gentleman from California. 
F. D. O. orders which have been issued 
by the War Food Administration may 
continue to be kept in effect, and the ad- 
ministrative expenses necessary in con- 
nection therewith paid from the admin- 
istrative funds appropriated for the War 
Food Administration by Congress. 
Me believe that an adequate amount 
of money is carried in this bill for their 
use to take care of that administrative 
expense. Of course, if they are able to 
convince the Senate that more money is 
necessary, there is a possibility of the 
Senate, in passing upon this bill, grant- 
ing more funds, but there is no reason 
why this rider, as it is called, should be 
removed because of the fears expressed 
by the gentleman’s constituent who has 
wired about this matter. 
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Mr. ROLPH. In other words, my con- 
stituents are protected? 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly. If they de- 
sire the continued effectiveness of one of 
these orders which limits the quota of 
milk or dairy products which can be de- 
livered and be distributed by a handler 
or producer in a certain area in Cali- 
fornia, if they think that order is neces- 
sary and is doing a good job for the pro- 
ducers in that area, they should be satis- 
fied with its continuance at Government 
expense, because it can be continued not- 
withstanding this proviso. 

The only difference would be that the 
administrative expense would be paid by 
the Government instead of being paid 
by ‘the producer or by the producer- 
handler. 

Mr. ROLPH. I thank the chairman 
very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

5 Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking of the United 
States marketing news service purely as 
a business proposition it is unfortunate, 
as I see it, that politics and political com- 
ment should be injected into these pro- 
ceedings. We had a very striking ex- 
ample of the need of marketing infor- 
mation in the Northwest recently; and 
when I speak of the Northwest I am 
speaking of the States of Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. We 
have several large packing centers out 
there where the farmers market their 
livestock. Under the rules of the O. P. A. 
and the War Production Board all the 
livestock for market has been funneled 
into these big packing centers. The peo- 
ple who raise their cattle in the hills 
must take them to market as soon as 
the snow falls on the hills and the ground 
freezes. They store only enough hay to 
support and maintain the carry-over 
herd. We do not feed cattle in the 
Northwest by shipping them to feeders 
and graining them like they do in the 
eastern and central sections of the coun- 
try; we grass-fatten our cattle, sheep, 
and things of that kind and move them 
into market as soon as the market sea- 
son arrives. When this season arrived 
in the Northwest this year there was 
such an acute shortage of manpower in 
these big packing plants and the little 
packing plants have been put out of 
business by the rules and regulations of 
the O. P. A. and the War Production 
Board—so that the growers were entirely 
dependent upon these big packing plants 
for a market—these farmers would load 
their livestock into trucks or railway cars 
and take them 50 or 100 miles to a 
packing plant only to find the yards were 
glutted and they could not even unload. 
And in many cases they were forced to 
truck their livestock all the way back 
home. They had no news, no informa- 
tion concerning that condition. An ap- 
peal was made to the Members of Con- 
gress from those Western States to do 
something about it. It proved to be a 
very difficult problem. A certain wage 
structure was maintained by the big 
packing plants all over the country. 
Their wage rate in the Northwest was 
below the prevailing wage scale. The 
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War Labor Board said we could not raise 
wages or authorize a wage unless em- 
ployees and employers petitioned them 
to do so. I said to them that if they 
waited until the employees in the pack- 
ing plants could go through the tedious, 
long delay of asking for a wage increase 
that way they were mistaken, for the 
men could step right across the street 
and get a better job and better pay; that 
they would have to wait a long time and 
that the people would go hungry, unless 
something was done and done promptly 
to relieve the packing-house situation. 
Nothing was done until we appealed fi- 
nally to the Secretary of the Navy to 
furlough some of the experienced slaugh- 
terhouse employees from nearby Far- 
ragut Naval Training Station to let them 
go back into the packing plants and 
relieve the glut and get this food mov- 
ing. We made the appeal and said to 
Mr. Knox that in the Civil War and in 
the Spanish-American War when the 
Army wanted beef it simply sent a detail 
out to bring in the meat and that he 
could just as well detail his sailors to 
go out and operate these packing plants 
so that the Army and Navy could have 
meat. That was done; but what these 
farmers need, what these livestock pro- 
ducers need up in these isolated sections 
of the country, is information as to the 
condition of the market and whether 
their stock would be received when they 
hauled them to the markets. I am in 
full support of this program and regret 
exceedingly that politics should enter a 
matter of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For administrative 
expenses and expenses of studies, investiga- 
tions, publications, and reports including 
the salary of the Administrator, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; purchase and exchange of 
books, lawbooks, books of reference, direc- 
tories, and periodicals; not to exceed 6300 
for newspapers; and not to exceed $500 for 
financial and credit reports, $2,550,000, 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out line 13 in order to ask 
a question. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the appropria- 
tion for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, but under the general pro- 
visions of the bill on page 87 I find this 
language: 

Employment by Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration of not to exceed 20 junior engi- 
neers who are citizens of other American 
republics. 


This is contained in a paragraph which 
exempts the employment of those resi- 
dents of other American republics from 
the provisions of existing law. 

Will the gentleman tell me why it is 
necessary to employ these junior engi- 
neers and pay them out of this appro- 
priation when we have plenty such quali- 
fied men in this country? 

Mr. TARVER. I believe the gentle- 
man today has raised the very same point 
I raised last year in the hearings. We 
were assured then by authorities in the 
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Government in whose views we had the 
utmost confidence that this program 
under which certain students from South 
American countries are permitted to 
come into the United States and receive 
training of this kind is of the utmost im- 
portance not only in the maintenance of 
amicable relations with our southern 
neighbors, but for the advantage of trade 
with those countries represented in that 
these students who come in and are 
trained as electrical engineers go back 
to South America friendly toward this 
country and will to some extent influence 
trade relations. In the development of 
electrical projects there they will natu- 
rally contact trade sources in this coun- 
try from which the supplies will come 
which they will need in their activities. 
We were convinced that this program, 
while prima facie it might not have been 
justified, is in reality of very great value 
to this country and should be continued. 

Mr. WHITE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield that I 
may ask a question? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not this practice 
constitute a breach of the contract labor 
law? 

Mr. TARVER. No; not at all. 

Mr. WHITE. It in effect is bringing 
these people into this country and allow- 
ing them to work for pay. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for the information, and ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Loans: For loans in accordance with sec- 
tions 8, 4, and 5, and for the purchase of 
property and costs and expenses incurred 
in connection therewith in accordance with 
section 7 of the Rural Electrification Act of 
May 20, 1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 901-914), 
$20,000,000. 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boren: Page 78, 
line 5, add the following: “Provided, That 
the moneys appropriated or otherwise au- 
thorized under this caption (‘Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration’) and expended or 
loaned under the authority conferred by sec- 
tion 4 of the act approved May 20, 1936, shall 
be used only to finance the construction and 
operation of generating plants, electric trans- 
mission and distribution lines, or systems, for 
the furnishing of electric energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not now receiving cen- 
tral station service: Provided further, That 
none of the moneys appropriated or other- 
wise authorized under this caption (‘Rural 
Electrification Administration’) shall be used 
to finance the construction and operation of 
generating plants, electric transmission and 
distribution lines, or systems in any area of 
the United States included within the boun- 
daries of any city, village, or borough having 
a population in excess of 1,500 inhabitants.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that, rather than be- 
ing a limitation on the appropriation, 
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this is a change in the substantive law 
that authorized the Rural Electrification 
Administration; and I call the attention 
of the Chair to a ruling that was handed 
down on April 19, 1943, when substan- 
tially the same amendment was offered, 
the only difference being that the word 
“exclusively” has now been changed to 
“only.” I submit those words have ex- 
actly the same meaning and that the 
ruling applied at that time would be 
applicable at this time. 

Mr, BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
be glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BOREN. Is it the gentleman’s 
point of order that this is legislation on 
an appropriation bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so un- 
derstands the point of order to be that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, that is 
right. 

Mr. BOREN.. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit that the proposed amendment merely 
reaffirms existing law. It does not 
change existing law. It does not change 
existing law or the substantive law that 
created the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration or that governs its organization 
and I submit that the proposals are lim- 
iting to the appropriation in that the 
sole purpose and object of the proposals 
are to prevent the use of this particular 
money outside the provisions of existing 
law. That is, that they cannot use the 
particular money involved in the appro- 
priation in line 5, page 78, to buy out elec- 
trical systems in towns in excess of a pop- 
ulation of 1,500. 

Mr. Chairman, to support my conten- 
tion that this is existing law I want to 
say that the language of the first proviso 
is lifted directly from section 4 of the 
R. E. A. Act approved May 20, 1936, sec- 
tion 4 of which reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. The Administrator is authorized and 
empowered, from the sums hereinbefore au- 
thorized, to make loans to persons, corpo- 
rations, States, Territories, and subdivisions 
and agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples, 
utility districts and cooperatives, nonprofit, 
or limited-dividend associations organized 
under the laws of any State or Territory of 
the United States, for the purpose of financ- 
ing the construction and operation of gen- 
erating plants, electric transmission and 
distribution lines or systems for the furnish- 
ing of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central station service. 


That language is the language that is 
in the act of May 20, 1936, substantially 
word for word. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may 
interrupt the gentleman, if it is exist- 
ing law what is the necessity for it being 
in the amendment? 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, the Chair 
anticipates the point of my discussion 
in justifying the amendment. The rea- 
son is that so far as appropriations are 
concerned, they have issued opinions 
down there by a circuitous route and 
have managed to go ahead and buy elec- 
trical systems in towns with a population 
in excess of 1,500. They have done it in 
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connection with other appropriations. 
So I want to pick up this particular 
$20,000,000 and say that this $20,000,000 
shall not be expended in that illegal 
fashion. 

Mr. Chairman, the language of the 
second proviso is lifted directly from sec- 
tion 13 of the R. E. A. Act approved 
Maey 20, 1936. Section 13 reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 13. As used in this act the term “rural 
area“ shall be deemed to mean any area 
of the United States not included within 
the boundaries of any city, village, or bor- 
ough having a population in excess of 1,500 
inhabitants, and such term shall be deemed 
to include the farm and nonfarm population 
thereof. 


Mr. Chairman, it so happens that I 
served on the committee which created 
the R. E. A. and I was a member of the 
subcommittee that created it. I have a 
thorough familiarity with the act and 
with the amendments that have been 
made to the act since its original crea- 
tion. I know what was in the mind of 
the committee when this organization 
was created. But in spite of that, they 
are spending this money to buy elec- 
trical plants in towns with a population 
as high as 10,000 people. I want to 
limit the use of this appropriation so 
that they cannot buy out existing facili- 
ties in cities having populations of ten 
or twenty thousand. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the point 
of order is not substantiated by the facts 
in this case. First, this is a limitation 
and, second, the language used has been 
lifted verbatim from the substantive act 
creating this organization. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that the amendment was 
lifted word for word from the existing 


law. I have not seen the amendment, 


Mr. Chairman, in writing, I have only 
heard it read, but I understood from the 
reading of the amendment that the 
word “only” is in the amendment. The 
amendment states, as I understand it, 
that this money shall be used only for 
these purposes. When you refer to the 
existing law the word “only” is not in 
existing law. I wonder if the gentleman 
will tell us whether the word “only” has 
been inserted in the proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BOREN. In reply to the gentle- 
man’s question, I said that this language 
was lifted almost verbatim. 

Mr. POAGE. I asked whether it was 
verbatim, 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, let us 
take the word “only”. 3 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman will answer my question 
as to whether he has inserted the word 
“only,” whether the amendment is ver- 
batim with the present law or whether 
it is not? e 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, the Clerk 
can inform the gentleman about that. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be reread, and I point out 
that the word “only” is a limiting word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman fro 
Oklahoma [Mr. Boren]? - 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the Boren amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, just one 
final word in explanation of my position. 
In the first instance, we inserted the 
word “only” which is a limiting word 
only. They have been doing it not for 
this purpose but for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the word “on- 
ly” appear in the statute, in response to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaGE]? 

Mr. BOREN. The word “only” does 
not appear in the statute. That is in the 
second proviso. Neither de the words 
“shall not be used for other purposes” but 
I make the contention that is the thing 
that makes it limiting. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. < 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Would. the gentleman’s 
amendment expand the basic law and 
authorize expenditures for anything not 
authorized in the basic law? 

Mr. BOREN. It does not, It is 
solely limiting. 

Mr. CASE. In the use of the word 
“only,” does that word “only” limit the 
appropriation to expenditures for only a 
particular purpose? 

Mr. BOREN. It does not. It does 
not preclude any of the purposes in the 
substantive law. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would explain this. My under- 
standing of a limitation is that it re- 
stricts the appropriation to a portion of 
the original purposes. You cannot ex- 
pand an appropriation but you can re- 
strict it. If the use of the word “only” 
limits to only a certain part of the basic 
appropriation, then it is a restriction 
and a limitation. 

Mr. BOREN. My amendment does not 
in any iota expand or take in any new 
purposes. It limits the practice that is 
going on. 

The reason I answered the gentleman 
as I did is, I am unwilling, in my own 
judgment, to hold that the other prac- 
tices outside of this limitation are jus- 
tified by law, but it does limit them in 
some of the practices they are carrying 
on that they are claiming come under 
the law. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I vield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand the 
gentleman's interpretation of the word 
“only,” it is synonymous to saying at 
that point in his amendment that “this 
money shall be used for no other pur- 
poses than.” 

Mr. BOREN. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHITTINGTON). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

Reference has been made to similar 
amendments that have been heretofore 
presented. It has also been stated that 
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the language of the amendment offered 
is identical with an amendment present- 
ed on April 19, 1943, but an examination 
of the amendment offered at that time 
will show that the language was consid- 
erably and materially different than the 
language of the proposed amendment. 
Asidé from that, the Chair is more anx- 
ious to be correct than perhaps con- 
sistent. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want it to be understood that I said that 
the wording of these amendments were 
identical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
so state that the gentleman or any other 
Member said that. That was brought to 
the attention of the Chair a few min- 
utes ago. As the Chair stated, he is 
more interested in being correct than 
consistent. 

Inasmuch as it is conceded that the 
language of the first proviso is the lan- 
guage of the substantive law except for 
the word “only,” the first proviso is a lim- 
itation, and in view of the fact the sec- 


‘ond proviso is also a limitaiton, the point 


of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOREN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I wonder whether or 
not agreement can be reached as to lim- 
itation of time on this amendment. 

Mr. BOREN. I do not know whether 
others wish to discuss this point or at 
what length, but I can assure the gen- 
tleman so far as I am concerned the 5 
minutes allocated me will be adequate for 
my purpose. 

Mr. TARVER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that debate be lim- 
ited to 20 minutes, the last 5 minutes to 
be used by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr.BOREN. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to discuss this subject at any length 
at all. I only ask your careful atten- 
tion for a couple of minutes. 

I have presented to the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations a full case history of 
what is going on in R. E. A. management 
in violation of the intent of the law. I 
extended in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this summary of facts, and again yester- 
day I extended in the Recort at some 
length an analysis of the so-called Comp- 
troller General’s opinion and other state- 
ments that have been made on this sub- 
ject which the R. E. A. has laid claim 
to in their annual report and which are 
without foundation; and some of their 
allegations are absolutely false. 

Here is the point at issue. Isat on the 
committee that helped pass this act at 
the time it was passed, and participated 
in most of the subsequent considerations 
that have been given to the subject. 
The committee specifically wrote into 


the law that they could not buy estab- 
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lished electrical systems in the large 
cities. We had one purpose when we 
created R. E. A. We wanted electricity 
carried to the farmer in the rural area, 
to the fellow who is not now getting elec- 
tricity. There was no thought that the 
R. E. A. would be used to go in and buy 
up electrical systems and operate like a 
private industry, doing business for 
profit. Every nickel that the R. E. A. 
has spent has been used for buying elec- 
trical facilities in cities. 

We did recognize that there would be 
some small villages in a rural area, so we 
authorized and let them buy in towns 
up to 1,500 population. 

In Missouri alone they bought out over 
30 towns in excess of that population. 
In my State they bought out 2 and are 
negotiating for a third. More than 100 
towns have been bought within the last 


2 years, some of them with populations 


ranging as high as from 10,000 to 25,000 
people. 3 

I do not believe this Congress ever 
thought for a moment when it voted 
R. E. A. appropriations that that money 
was going to be loaned to somebody to 
buy electrical facilities in some towns 
ranging in population anywhere from 
the size of Richmond, Va., to Dallas or 
Houston, Tex., or what have you. Of 
course, these towns may not be that 
large, but they range from 10,000, my 
home town—we do not consider ourselves 
eligible at all to enter into a rural co- 
operative electrification program, within 
the city limits, I mean—a town of 10,000 
people, but under this program they are 
buying out towns right and left like that. 

The unfortunate thing about it is, in 
addition to taking this money and divert- 
ing it away from the farmer for other 
purposes, they are buying out the “cats 
and dogs” of the electrical utility systems, 
They are buying out the worthless ones. 
They will buy anything almost that is 
offered, and in many instances, as I 
pointed out in my full discussion, they 
have paid prices that have been in excess 
of any offers made by anybody else. 
They have even bought one system in 
excess of the price at which the system 
was first offered. 

I do not mean to impeach their in- 
tegrity in connection with these manipu- 
lations; I mean they are seeking a place 
to spend money. Why? Because in this 
temporary period the money that has 
been appropriated to them they have not 
been able to use for legitimate purposes. 
They are violating the act. They are 
buying cities and they are betraying the 
farmer, taking the money to the city that 
we intended for the farmer. If you want 
to buy cities, if you want us to appropri- 
ate money to buy electrical systems in 
the cities of this country, well and good; 
but let us decide that here, where that 
policy ought to be decided. Let us not 
by edict or arbitrary decisions circum- 
vent the law. That is the problem we 
face in this country. If a man believes 
in government by law and believes that 
the law should be carried out by admin- 
istrative agencies, then I do not believe 
it is possible to vote against the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

I want to point out to you that the 
R. E. A. in these instances has definitely 
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considered the law which the Congress 
wrote as of no more binding effect than 
a scrap of paper. 

Mr, TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes, the last 5 minutes to be 
used by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we are in agreement that the purposes 
of the R. E. A. should be, and are, to 
provide cheaper electricity for rural 
homes. If it is necessary in order to pro- 
vide that to operate the systems in some 
small rural communities it seems to me 
it will be necessary in some instances 
that we acquire the facilities which cover 
small towns as well as the rural areas 
that surround them. The R. E. A. has 
done that in 11 cases during its history. 
Two of those cases were in the district 
represented by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, or at least were in the State of 
Oklahoma. They were Fairfax and 
Cleveland, Okla. In the history of the 
R. E. A. there have been only 11 acquisi- 
tions of property where towns of more 
than 1,500 population were involved. In 
the last 2 fiscal years there have been 
only 2 such acquisitions. I cite that to 
make it clear that there has been no 
tendency, as has been suggested, on the 
part of the R. E. A. to go into the utility 
business or to seek to secure for itself a 
hold upon city properties. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ~ 
Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 

from Oklahoma, 

Mr. BOREN. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say there have been only 
11 towns in excess of 1,500 population 
purchased? 

Mr. POAGE. I said there have been 
11 acquisitions during the history of the 
R. E. A. There have been 16 towns in- 
volved. I will put the names of those 
towns in the Recorp, together with the 
population of the towns. Of those 16 
towns, 10 were of less than 2,000 popu- 
lation, 5 from 2,000 to 3,000, and 1 had 
a population of 3,400. That is the tre- 
mendous record of the R. E. A. in trying 
to become a big public utility, as the 
gentleman would like to have us believe 
it is doing. 

In buying these, the R. E. A. bought 
properties in every instance in which 
more than 50 percent of the money was 
spent to provide new rural service to 
rural subscribers. I have the list here. 
In every instance of acquisition where 
we have as much as 1 year’s history, there 
has been a betterment of the fiscal con- 
ditions of the local cooperative that made 
the acquisition. In every single instance 
it has inured to the advantage of the 
R. E. A. and to the farmers who owned 
the local cooperative. 

It is perfectly true that in Oklahoma, 
where this last acquisition took place, 
there was a competitive power company 
that wanted to buy that power and of- 
fered $20,000 more than the R. E. A. paid 
for it, but it did not offer it until after 
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the R. E. A. had made the trade and got 
it under a binding contract. 

If you are interested in protecting 
these power companies simply so that 
they can hold a community without giv- 
ing rural service, without serving any- 
body out in the rural areas, and simply 
say that they can sit there because, per- 
chance, there happens to be some town 
of as much as 1,500 population in the 
area, then you vote for this amendment 
and keep a lot of people in the dark the 
rest of their lives. But if you are inter- 
ested in seeing the R. E. A. extend its 
lines to all of those people in the rural 
areas, then you give them a chance to do 
so by allowing them to do just as the 
law allows them to do today. ’ 

I call your attention to the fact that 
of these 11 acquisitions, 6 of them were 
in the Tennessee Valley area, where 
there were already established opera- 
tions that involved both town and rural 
areas before the R. E. A. was established, 

and it became desirable for those prop- 

erties to be taken over by the R. E. A. 
and operated as local cooperatives rath- 
er than as agencies of the T. V. A. or the 
local agencies that existed there. Six of 
the 11 acquisitions in the United States 
have been of that nature. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma would not only 
seek to destroy, but the first part of his 
amendment would prevent any acqui- 
sitions, prevent the R. E. A. from taking 
anything that is now in existence, pre- 
vent it from taking over any of the old 
properties that could fit in nicely with 
its own operations but which do not 
fit in with existing operations. This 
amendment would prevent the R. E. A. 
from taking advantage of those proper- 
ties that must go on the market as a re- 
sult of the death-sentence clause of the 
Securities Act, which breaks up the hold- 
ing companies, Every one of us knows 
that within the next few years there 
must be many of these properties come 
on the market. 

If you want to vote simply to protect 
those properties, and keep them in the 
hands of the utility companies, with no 
opportunity for the farmers of this coun- 
try to buy any of those properties for 
their own good, if you want to say that 
those properties are to remain for the 
benefit of the utilities and that no farm- 
er in America can enjoy the advantages 
of the death-sentence clause, then you 
vote for this amendment, because it will 
dead sure guarantee that the utilities 
and not the farmers will get the benefit 
of that act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not unsympathetic with the general ob- 
jective which my good friend from Okla- 
homa has in mind of conserving rural 
electrification funds for the farmers, but 
the situation is not quite so simple as it 
would appear, because there have been a 
great many rulings by the Comptroller 
General and a great deal of discussion 
about this very matter. 

I share the belief, of course, that this 
money ought to be used for strictly farm 
purposes, That is the reason the inter- 
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diction was written into the law that it 
should be limited to localities of 1,500 
people. But now here is a situation that 
arises. Imagine an area that may have 
the general conformity of this Chamber, 
in any State in the Union, that is made 
up largely of unserved rural electric 
customers. In order to do the job, it 
becomes necessary to get at this group 
of unserved customers to acquire a utility 
property that may be in a town some- 
what larger than 1,500. Those very ques- 
tions, and there have been a number of 
them, have been submitted to the Office 
of the Comptroiler, and it is a matter of 
fact that the subcommittee, submitted 
that very question last year and the year 
before. The Comptroller ruled in a very 
extensive decision that where the acqui- 
sition in a town of over 1,500 is inci- 
dental and contributory to the serving of 
people in a hitherto unserved area, he 
thought it was in conformity with exist- 
inglaw. In pursuance thereof, they have 
acquired some properties in towns of 
2,000. I think the largest town was 
about 3,500, as I recall. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. _ I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN, Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with the Sho-Me Cooperative in 
Missouri? j 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam not too familiar 
with that particular one, 

Mr. BOREN. This is a holding-com- 
pany type of cooperative,. and it has 
bought out some thirty-odd units, and in 
at least one instance the population was 
over 10,090. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. . That particular case 
has not come to my attention, but I am 
sure my good friend is familiar with the 
observations made by the general coun- 
sel of R. E. A. in connection with a memo- 
randum which he filed with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? I would like to 
correct the gentleman from Oklahoma 
about the Sho-Me Cooperative. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Missouri. 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Missouri authorized 
and sanctioned the acquisition. It is 
merely the consolidation of these differ- 
ent units into a larger unit so that they 
can more effectively serve the people 
coming within the jurisdiction of these 
old cooperatives. It has been approved 
by the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Missouri, 

Mr. BOREN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect about that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The general counsel 
makes this observation, and I read it for 
the benefit of the Committee of the 
Whole: 

With respect to such communities, a study 
of our records, made this week, indicates that 
there have been only a few towns or small 
cities having populations of more than 
1,500—most of them under 2,000, and the 
largest approximately 3,500. 


But in the language of the ruling of 
the Comptroller, it was incidental to and 
contributory to the basic function of R. 
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E. A. to provide service for people in un- 
served areas. 

In the light of that ruling, which was 
necessary in order that there be an in- 
terpretation of the authority contained 
in the basic statute, it would seem to me 
inadvisable to adopt this amendment, 
I will say to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren], that 
I think the real relief is to be found per- 
haps in a more meticulous refinement 
of the law wherever there have been 
abuses. If we want to say nothing over 
1,500, then we should make it so specific 
that not even the Comptroller General 
in making an interpretation for the serv- 
ice of unserved areas can go beyond that 
1,500. But in the light of that ruling, in 
the light of the fact that he seeks to 
interpret whether money is being taken 
out of the Federal Treasury for this pur- 
pose, and then approves it, the subeom- 
mittee had no choice in the matter. 
That is the reason I do not think the 
gentleman’s amendment ought to pre- 
vail. 3 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the substantive law as passed 
by the Congress limited the use of these 
funds to villages of less than 1,500? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; except that 
there is the broad provision in the law 
for serving people in unserved areas; so 
the Comptroller takes the position of 
taking the language of the law in its en- 
tirety and then interpreting the limita- 
tion in the law that where it is incidental 
and contributory it can be done. So he 
has permitted and approved the with- 
drawal of funds from the Treasury for 
that purpose. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. To 
begin with I want to say I believe the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
slightly in error in the last statement 
made in his remarks, in that the Rural 
Electrification Act does not prohibit the 
erection of rural electric service lines in 
towns of 1,500 or more in population by 
definite provision to that effect, It 
does provide that the funds which are 
made available by Congress shall be used 
in the provision of electric service for un- 
served rural areas, and it further pro- 
vides that rural areas shall include 
towns of 1,500 or less. Therefore, it 
might at a casual glance be assumed 
that the use of any of the funds in towns 
of 1,500 population or more would be 
prohibited by law. However, the Comp- 
troller General has ruled that is not the 
case. I raised the question myself so far 
as the hearings before our subcommit- 
tee are concerned, upon the theory it was 
not possible to use any of these moneys 
elsewhere than in unserved rural areas, 
The Comptroller General ruled that 
while that was the primary purpose of 
the law, funds could be used for the pur- 
chase of existing lines when incidental 
to rural service extension and where the 
effect of such purchase was to enable a 
cooperative to be set up and to function 
efficiently, which would carry service to 
unserved rural areas. That is the situa- 
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tion in quite a number of areas in this 
country, where if you set up a rural elec- 
trie plan for rural people and have in the 
middle of it a town of maybe 2,000 peo- 
ple, the distribution system in that town 
could not operate properly without the 
rural area and the rural area cannot 
carry on properly an electric distribution 
system without the town. So in such 
cases the Comptroller General says it is 
permissible under the law to consolidate 
the system of the small town with the 
cooperative in the unserved rural area 
and thereby bring service to the un- 
served rural persons. I can see no 
objection to it. 

I think the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has done a wonderful serv- 
ice for the agricultural population of this 
country, and I do not believe we ought to 
throw any monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery here which would interfere with 
the orderly operations of that organiza- 
tion. I realize it is under investigation 
now by a committee of the other body. 
Perhaps there may be some things about 
the way in which its business has. been 
conducted which are subject to criticism. 
But if there are, they should be corrected 
legislatively and not through considera- 
tion of an amendment which none of us 
heard read until a few moments ago, an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. 
We had on March 7, in this House, H, R. 
4278, which contains specific provisions 
with reference to rural electrification, 
and any Member who wanted to do so 
could have, at that time, risen on the 
floor and offered this amendment or any 
other amendment to the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act. No amendment was offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma or 
anybody else. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield for a question, 

Mr. BOREN. Did not the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Pace] at that time 
say that committee had unanimously re- 
fused to insert into that law a provision 
to permit the purchase of urban areas? 

Mr. TARVER. Whether they refused 
or not, you had the right to offer an 
amendment, even the same amendment 
which was offered today. Our subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions refused, after your insistence be- 
fore our committee, to insert this provi- 
sion, yet you are coming and offering it 
today. If you think you could not have 
offered the amendment to the bill of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace] be- 
cause the committee had unanimously 
refused to insert it at that time, I wonder 
why the gentleman does not apply the 
same argument to offering it to this bill. 

Mr BOREN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] mis- 
understands me, 

Mr. TARVER. I am sorry. 

Mr. BOREN. They unanimously re- 
fused to put into the bill a proposal by 
the R. E. A, to permit the R. E. A. to buy 
in towns in excess of 1,500. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, the R. E. A. 
has been following a practice under the 
construction of the law by the Comp- 
troller General. The gentleman wants 
to change the law. If his amendment 
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provided nothing but existing law there 
would be no necessity whatsoever for of- 
fering it. The Comptroller General has 
ruled under existing law it is permissible 
to make these incidental purchases where 
it is necessary in setting up rural elec- 
trification, and until the law as con- 
strued by him is changed it can go ahead 
and do that. The gentleman wants to 
change the law. But I say if he wants to 
change the law he should undertake to 
do it legislatively and not by an ill- con- 
ee provision to be attached to this 


So, Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

All time has expired on the pending 
amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Boren]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

5 15 Clerk concluded the reading of the 

III. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and the bill as amended do 
pass, : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WRITING TON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R 4443) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for other purposes, directed him to 
report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill, as amended, do 
pass. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harness]. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clefk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harness of In- 
diana: On page 65, line 18, after the end of 
the bracket, strike out the period and insert 
“Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated in this bill shall be paid out 
for the salary, per diem allowance, or ex- 
penses of any person who personally or by 
letter demands that a farmer join the triple 
A program as a condition of draft deferment 


or for the granting of a priority certificate 
for any rationed article or commodity.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Tarver) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 57. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that there is 
not a quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present, 

The SPRAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 171, nays 135, not voting 122, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 51 
YEAS—171 
Allen, Il. Griffiths Miller, Mo. 
Andersen, Gwynne Miller, Nebr. 
H. Carl Hagen Miller, Pa. 
Anderson, Calif. Hale Monkiewicz 
Andrews, N. Y. Hail, Mott 
Angell Edwin Arthur Mruk 
Arends Halleck Mundt 
Arnold Hancock Murray, Wis. 
Auchincloss Heidinger Norman 
Barrett Herter O'Brien, Mich. 
Bates, Mass. Hess O'Hara 
Bender Hill O’Konski 
Bennett, Mich. Hinshaw Pittenger 
Bennett,Mo. Hoeven Ploeser 
Bishop Hoffman Piumley 
Bolton Holmes, Wash. Poulson 
Brehm Hope Powers 
Brown, Ohio Horan Ramey 
Buffett Hull Reece, Tenn. 
Burdick Jeffrey Reed, III. 
Canfield Jenkins Reed, N. v. 
Carlson, Kans. Jennings Rees, Kans. 
Carrier enten R aley 
Carson, Ohio Johnson, Robson. Ky. 
Carter Anton Rockwell 
Case ohnson, Rodgers, Pa 
Chiperfield Calvin D. Rogers, Mass. 
Church Johnson, Ind. Rohrbough 
Clason Johnson, Rolph 
Clevenger J. Leroy Rowe 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Ward Sauthoff 
Cole, N. Y. Jones Schwabe 
Costello Jonkman Serivner 
Crawford Judd Shafer 
Crosser Kean Simpson, Il 
Cunningham Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Curtis Keefe Smith, Maine 
Day Kinzer Smith, Ohio 
Dewey Knutson Smith Wis. 
Dirksen Kunkel Springer 
Dondero LaFollette Stanley 
Dwor Landis Stearns, N. H 
Elliott Lea Stefan 
Ellis LeCompte Stevenson 
Ellison, Md, Lemke Stockman 
Elston, Ohio Lewis Sumner, II. 
Engle, Calif. Luce Taber 
Fellows Ludlow Talbot 
Fenton McConnell Talle 
Fish McGregor Tibbott 
Gale McLean Tolan 
Gavin McWilliams Welch 
Gearhart Mansfield, West 
Gilchrist Mont. Wigglesworth 
Gillette Martin,Iowa Willey 
Gillie Martin, Mass, Wilson 
Goodwin Mason Wolcott 
Graham Michener Wolverton, N. J. 
Grant, Ind. Miller, Conn. Woodruff, Mich. 
NAYS—135 
Abernethy Burch, Va. Davis 
Allen, La, Burgin Dawson 
Anderson, Camp Delaney 
N Mex. Cannon, Fla. Dies 
Andrews, Ala. Cannon, Mo, Dilweg 
Barden Chapman Durham 
Bates, Ky. Clark Eberharter 
Beckworth Cochran Fisher 
Bell Coffee Fitzpatrick 
Bland Colmer Flannagan 
Bonner Cooley Folger 
Boren Cooper Forand 
Boykin Courtney Ford 
Brooks Cox Fulbright 
Brown, Ga, Cravens Gathings 
Bryson D'Alesandro Gibson 


Gordon McCord Robinson, Utah 
Gorski McKenzie Rowan 
Gossett McMillan Sasscer 
G McMurray Shi 
Grant, Ala. Magnuson Slaughter 
Gregory Mahon Smith, W. Va 
Hare Maloney Somers, N. Y. 
Harris, Ark. Mansfield, Tex. Sparkman 
Harris, Va. Marcanto’ 
Hays Mills Stewart 
Hébert Morrison,La. Sullivan 
Murdock Sumners, Tex. 
Hobbs Murray,Tenn. Tarver 
Hoch e Thomas, Tex. 
Holifield Norrell Thomason 
Izac Norton Vincent, Ky. 
Jackson O'Brien, Il. Voorhis. 
Jarman O'Neal Walter 
Johnson, Outland Wasielewski 
Luther A. Pace Weaver 
Johnson, tman ene 
Lyndon B. Patton Whelebel Ga 
Johnson, Okla. Peterson, Fla. White 
Kefauver Peterson,Ga. Whitten 
Kerr Poage Whittington 
Kilday Priest Wickersham 
King k Winstead 
Kirwan Richards Woodrum, Va. 
Lanham Rivers Worley 
Lesinsk! bertson Zimmerman 
NOT VOTING—122 
Andresen, Gerlach Pfeifer 
August H Gifford Philbin 
Baldwin, Md Gore Phillips 
Baldwin, N. Y. Green Pracht, 
Gross _C. Frederick 
Beall Hall, Pratt, 
Blackney Leonard Joseph M. 
Bloom Bariess, Ariz ce 
Bradley, Mich. Harness, Ind. Rabaut 
Bradley, Pa Randolph 
Brumbaugh Hartley Rankin 
Buckley Heffernan Rogers, Calif 
Bulwinkle Holmes, Mass. Russell 
„N. Y. Howell Sabath 
Busbey Kee Sadowski 
Butler Kelley Satterfield 
e Kennedy Scanlon 
Capo-zoll Keogh Schiffer 
er Kilburn Scott 
Chenoweth Kleberg Sheridan 
Compton Klein Short 
Curley Lambertson Sikes 
Dickstein Lane Smith, Va 
Dingell Larcade Snyder 
Disney LeFevre Starnes, Ala. 
Domengeaux Lynch Sundstrom 
Doughton McCormack Taylor 
Douglas McCowen Thomas, N. J 
Orewry McGehee Torrens 
Eaton Maas Towe 
Ellsworth Madden Treadway 
Elmer Manasco Troutman 
Engel, Mich May — Vinson, Ga 
Fay Merritt Vorys, Ohio 
Feighan Merrow Vursell 
Fernandez Monroney Wadsworth 
Morrison, N C. Ward 
Fuller Murphy Weichel. Ohio 
Fulmer Myers Weiss 
Furlong O'Brien, N.Y. Winter 
Gallagher O'Connor Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gamble O'Toole Wright 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Short for, with Mr. Randolph against. 

Mr. Fuller for, with Mr. Barry against. 

Mr. Elmer for, with Mr. Feighan against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Fay 

Mr. Wolfenden of Pennsylvania for, with 
Mr. Satterfield against 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. 
Byrne against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Sadowski against. 

Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Harness of Indiana for, with Mr. 
Baldwin of Maryland against. 

Mr. Troutman for, with Mr. Capozzoli 
against. 

Mr. Howell for, with Mr. Manasco against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Weichel of Ohio for, with Mr. Curley 
against. 

Mr. C. Frederick Pracht for, with Mr. Klein 
against, 
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Mr. Vorys of Ohio for, with Mr. McCor- 
mack against. 

Mr. Joseph M. Pratt for, with Mr. Celler 
against. 

Mr. Douglas for, with Mr. Lane against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Burchill of New 


Tork against. 


Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Philbin-against. 

Mr. Gross for, with Mr. Dickstein 

Mr. Compton for, with Mr. Furlong against. 

Mr. Brumbaugh for, with Mr. Merritt 
against. 

Mr. Easton for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. LeFevre for, with Mr. Kennedy 
against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. O'Brien of New York for, with Mr. 
Vinson of Georgia against. 

Mr. Sundstrom for, with Mr. Lynch against. 

Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Bloom against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Torrens 

Mr. Gifford for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Phillips for, with Mr, Bradley of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. O'Toole against. 

Mr. Chenoweth for, with Mr. Larcade 
against. 

Mr. Treadway for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Lambertson for, with Mr. Starnes of 
Alabama against. 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Wright against. 

General pairs: 

Mr. Rankin with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. McCowen. 

Mr. Drewry with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr, Doughton with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Ward with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Engel of Michigan. 

Mr. Harless of Arizona with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Pogarty with Mr. Gerlach. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Maas. 

Mr. May with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Butler. 


Mr, BOREN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The doors were opened. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
eS motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HARE]? 

There was no objection. 


RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF 
CERTAIN GREAT LAKES VESSELS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 3261) to amend the 
act of April 29, 1943, to authorize the 
return to private ownership of Great 
Lakes vessels and vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons or less, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and ask for 
a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection, and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Messrs 
BLAND, RAMSPECK, MANSFIELD of Texas, 
WELCH, and O’Brien of New York, 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL AD- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED, 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF FURTHER REGU- 
LATING INTERSTAT# AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE IN TOBACCO 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
234, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 11, insert: 

“Resolved, That Public Law 118, 78th Con- 
gress, approved July 7, 1943, is amended by 
striking out the words “marketing year 
1944-45” and inserting in lieu thereof mar- 
keting years 1944-45, 1945-46, and 1946-47'.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Virginia explain just what this 
amendment does? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
only thing the Senate amendment will 
do is extend the quotas for 2 years. Last 
year we thought we had an amendment 
that took care of it bu it developed that 
the amendment passed last year only 
provided for the current crop.. The to- 
bacco growers have already voted on a 
3-year program. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman an- 
swer this question: The amendment 
adopted by the Senate does not extend 
the quota provision to any other types 
of tobacco than those which have pre- 
viously been in the program? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. It 
does not affect any other type of tobacco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recor and 
to include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a brief article from the 
Wall Street Journal on the subject of the 
British aviation policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my own remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein a speech by Hon. Marvin 
Jones. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR MILITARY 
POLICY 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 465, Rept. No. 1286), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a select committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Post-War Military Policy to be 
composed of 21 Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker as follows: 7 members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, 7 mem- 
bers of the committee on Naval Affairs, and 
7 Representatives who are not members of 
either such committee. A vacancy in the 
committee shal) be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made, 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
to investigate all matters relating to the 
post-war military requirements of the United 
States; to gather information, plans, and sug- 
gestions from informed sources with respect 
to such military requirements; to study the 
plans and suggestions received; and to report 
to the House (or to the Clerk of the House 
if the House is not in session) from time to 
time during the present Congress the results 
of findings made and conclusions reached. 

Src. 3. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee (1) may employ such ex- 
perts and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, as it deems necessary for the 
performance of its duties, and (2) may re- 
quest such information and assistance (in- 
cluding the services of personnel) from 
departments and independent egencie; of the 
Government as it deems necessary. 

(b) The committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, in carrying out this resolution, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, whether or not the House is 
sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to take such 
testimony, and to have such printing and 
binding done, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp in regard 
to the Tule Lake investigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from a soldier on post- 
war planning. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM E. WIDBY 


Mr, SPRINGER. Mr, Speaker, on the 
call of the Private Calendar on March 7 
there was a bill objected to, H. R. 3674, 
for the relief of William E. Widby. That 
matter has been given further consid- 
eration and the majority and minority 
leaders have been consulted and they 
have no objection to its restoration to 
the calendar. I ask unanimous consent 
that that bill be restored to the Private 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the remarks I made in the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon 
quotations from a letter from Donald 
M. Nelson relative to House Joint Reso- 
lution 201, and also a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a letter from Dr. Clarence 
Poe, president and editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer, together with a reprint of 
A Four-Plank Platform for War and 
Peace, appearing in the April issue of the 
Progressive Farmer. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Stearns] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, on March 25, hundreds of 
thousands of people of Greek blood 
throughout the world will be celebrating 
the one hundred and twenty-third anni- 
versary of Greek independence. Like the 
Fourth of July, this date marks the be- 
ginning of a nation’s struggle for free- 
dom, rather than its achievement. After 
four centuries of slavery under their 
Turkish rulers, Bishop Germanos, on 
March 25, 1821, proclaimed at Patras the 
independence of Greece; and though it 
took 8 years of struggle before the final 
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victory, this date is the one that is rightly 
held sacred, by every Greek and every 
friend of Greece. 

Nowhere was the heroic effort of a 
small nation more quickly or more cor- 
dially welcomed than in the United 
States. President Monroe said in his an- 
nual message to Congress: 

It is natural that their contest should 
arouse the sympathy of the entire United 
States. We have already formed the opin- 
ion, founded on the heroic struggle of the 
Greeks, that they will succeed in their con- 
test and resume their equal station among 
the nations of the earth, It is believed that 
the whole civilized world takes a deep in- 
terest in their welfare. 


And statesmen like Webster and Clay 
echoed his sentiments on the floor of 
Congress. It is in accordance with the 
traditions of more than a century of 
friendship between our two nations that 
this House should pause for a moment in 
the midst of its many occupations, to re- 
call the significance of this date, and to 
extend the right hand of friendship to 
the heroic Greek people, now again suf- 
fering under the heel of a new oppressor. 

From their first appearance in his- 
tory, the Greeks have never lost their 
love of liberty, or their hold on the Hel- 
lenic ideals. They were the first to ex- 
press the principles of democracy—the 
word itself is Greek—‘“the rule of the 
people”; and if they were not always suc- 
cessful in their attempts to carry it into 
practice, they carried on experiments 
in that field that have been most en- 
lightening to students of government 
ever since. The appeal of democracy to 
the minds and hearts of men is not based 
on the ease or simplicity with which it 
can be put into effect. The nineteenth 
century was acclaimed as the age of 
democracy; it was in fashion then, and 
all men spoke well of it. But the ex- 
perience of democracy in the twentieth 
century shows that it calls for deep 
conviction and vigilant defense if it is to 
live. To the Greek people it has always 
been an ideal, and for it they have been 
willing to make every sacrifice. 

It is not necessary to recall the serv- 
ices rendered by the Greek race to Eu- 
ropean civilization. Besides their great 
contributions to the development of hu- 
man thought, the names of Thermopylae 
and Marathon will live forever as re- 
minders that the Greeks could fight and 
die in defense of their way of life. It was 
Greek heroism that withstood the in- 
roads of oriental despotism, and pre- 
served a world in which Greek philoso- 
phy and Greek learning could survive 
and flourish. Only in the fifteenth cen- 
tury were they overwhelmed by a more 
barbaric conqueror, owing to the lethargy 
and indifference of western Europe; and 
400 years of Turkish rule could not crush 
their spirit or dim the undying flame of 
Greek culture. 

It was only a small part of the Greek 
world that finally won recognition in 
1829 as an independent nation. During 
the nineteenth century, in spite of pov- 
erty and lack of natural resources, the 
Greek people with untold sacrifice rebuilt 
their national culture; while, bit by bit, 
new areas of the Greek homeland, on the 
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mainland and in the islands of the Ae- 
gean, came under the blue and white flag 
of the kingdom of the Hellenes. In the 
last war, despite dynastic difficulties, the 
Greek people ranged themselves on the 
side of the Allies, and Greek troops shared 
in the Balkan campaigns. After the en- 
forced withdrawal of the Greek troops 
from Asia Minor in 1922, there followed 
one of the most remarkable exchanges of 
population in history, in which this lit- 
tle nation found itself faced with the 
problem of absorbing a million and a half 
of refugees from Turkey. Much help was 
needed, and freely given, chiefly from 
American sources; but the success of the 
undertaking was principally due to the 
able planning and generous sacrifices of 
the Greek people themselves. The com- 
ing of a new spirit in nationalist Turkey 
was welcomed by their Hellenic neigh- 
bors; and the beginnings of better times 
for the troubled Balkan regions seemed 
within sight. 

And then, with the entry of Fascist 
Italy into the present war, a new and 
terrible blow fell upon Greece. On Oc- 
tober 28, 1940, Italian troops crossed the 
Albanian frontier in an unprovoked and 
wanton attack. For a brief period the 
defenders fell back before the invaders; 
but with the completion of national mo- 

- bilization the Greeks counterattacked, 
and by November 10 the Italians were in 
full retreat. Inadequately equipped for 
the rigors of a winter campaign, the he- 
roic Greek Army maintained the offen- 
sive, and performed prodigies of valor 
worthy of the descendants of the men of 
Thermopylae and Marathon. The world 
looked on in amazement at the first de- 
feat of an Axis army; and took new cour- 
age as it saw the myth of Axis invincibil- 
ity forever ended. It was the triumph 
once again of the human spirit—the vic- 
tory of brave men fighting for their free- 
dom against superior equipment and 
armament. Then, in April 1941, came the 
more powerful forces of Hitler’s armies. 
Greece's British allies sent what aid they 
could, as a matter of honor, and at the 
gravest risk to their own position in Af- 
rica; but it was not enough, and before 
the end of May the island of Crete, last 
stronghold of the Nation’s independence, 
had fallen to the invaders, and Greek soil 
Was again controlled by alien masters. 

The Greek soil wes captured; but the 
Greek spirit was not crushed. Though 
millions of her people are starving under 
the enemy yoke, Greek troops are still 
fighting beside their allies—now includ- 
ing their historic friends from across the 
Atlantic; the Greek Navy is active in the 
Mediterranean; and Greek merchant- 
men are carrying the stuff of victory in 
many seas; while in Greece itself 
guerrilla bands carry on unceasing 
harassment of the enemy. 

From the days of Ulysses, the Greeks 
have been a race of seafarers. Greece is 
a poor and mountainous country, with 
the longest coast line in Europe. Her 
most profitable crops are in the luxury 
class—currants, tobacco, and olives; and 
always her seamen have borne these 
goods to other lands, bringing back the 
foodstuffs on which her people depended 
for subsistence. The little Greek sailing 
ships still dot the waters of the eastern 
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Mediterranean as they have done for un- 
told centuries; the building up of a steam 
merchant marine has been one of the 
principal achievements of her century of 
freedom. A little country of 8,000,000 
people, she brought to the service of the 
Allies something like 460 oceangoing 
merchantmen of 1,800,000 gross tonnage. 
Most of these were carrying goods under 
charter between foreign ports; almost 
every capture of a European port by the 
Germans caught one or more Greek ships 
in harbor—even as far afield as the Pol- 
ish port of Gdynia in the Baltic. They 
are transporting Allied supplies today, 
not only in the Mediterranean but across 
the Atlantic, and even in the Pacific. 
Over 1,000,000 ,tons of Greek shipping 
have been sunk by U-boats, and thou- 
ends of Greek sailors have lost their 
ves. 

These men are carrying on in exile, 
hearing nothing from their homes and 
families save tales of almost unbeliev- 
able suffering and starvation; but there 
is no weakening of their spirit—the 
Greek Government and the Greek people 
in exile are doing without.complaint and 
without stint whatever is still in their 
bower to do to hasten the day of victory 
and of release for their beloved Hellas. 

In the day of her declaration of in- 
dependence, the sympathy and under- 
standing of the American people went 
out to Greece; through her period of re- 
construction they have watched with 
friendly eyes the rebuilding of her na- 
tional life. More than half a million 
Greek immigrants have come to our 
shores, of whom some: ning like 320,000 
are today American citizens. They are 
good citizens, faithful to their national 
church and retentive of their national 
traditions, but taking a keen and intelli- 
gent interest in the duties of American 
citizenship. Hard working and indus- 
trious, they are forging ahead in many 
walks of life, and with increasing pros- 
perity goes an increasing sense of civic 
responsibility. Many are the ties that 
bind the United States and Greece, many 
are the debts we owe her, from the epics 
of Homer to the war aid that she is ren- 
dering us today. 

On this occasion of the anniversary of 
her independence, we will do well to 
pause for a moment, not merely to cele- 
brate with her, not merely to pray for 
the renewal of that independence 
through the victory of Allied arms, but to 
see what we are doing now to repay our 
debt, and what Greece has a right to 
expect when her days of martyrdom are 
over. 

Since the autumn of 1942, a neutral 
commission of Swedish and Swiss citi- 
zens, in close cooperation with the Inter- 
national Red Cross, has been supervising 
the distribution of 15,000 tons monthly 
of wheat or fiour, brought from the 
United States and Canada in Swedish 
ships. This is not half what is needed to 
prevent widespread suffering and even 
starvation; but even this has greatly re- 
lieved the situation, and has served as a 
reminder to the imprisoned people that 
their friends outside do not forget them. 

I have spoken of the fact that Greeks 
are still fighting beside the British and 
Americans, On July 10, 1942, their Gov- 
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ernment signed a lend-lease agreement 
with ours. Most of the munitions for 
their fighting men are coming from the 
British; but we have given them mer- 
chant ships to replace in part their 
losses, and are helping under lend-lease 
to supply and maintain this shipping. 

When victory is won, and the time 
comes to rebuild a war-torn world, there 
is no nation that the American people 
will be more anxious to see reestablished 
than martyred Greece. I feel confident 
in predicting that her friends will see to 
it that all Greek lands are at last united 
under her fiag. The Albanian frontier 
should be rectified to unite the Greek 
population of northern Epirus with their 
compatriots. And Rhodes and the other 
islands of the Dodecanese, siezed from 
Turkey by the Italians in 1911, and re- 
tained with no other excuse than italian 
dreams of empire, should join their sis- 
ter islands of the Aegean as part of the 
body as well as the soul of Greece. 

Our contribution under war conditions 
suggests the chief step that can be taken 
to restore her shattered economy. Her 
reliance has been on her shipping, and 
we shall come out of the war with a great 
pool of merchantmen. The gift of 
enough of these vessels to restore Greek 
commerce to its pre-war strength would 
seem to be an obligation that will profit 
us as well as Greece. The grit and de- 
termination of Greek merchants and 
Greek seamen will do the rest. 

In 1821, the declaration of Greek inde- 
pendence marked the dawn of a brighter 
day. And in this dark hour of her suffer- 
ing and trial, her friends here in America 
join her in looking forward to the day 
when Greece, “under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom,” and when at last 
she can go forward to fulfill her destiny, 
and give to the world a new example of 
Greek democracy in action. May the day 
be sooner than we dare to think. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 123 
years ago the bishop of Old Patras 
blessed the revolution of the people of 
Greece against Turkish oppression, 
which had meant untold suffering and 
sacrifices to the Greeks. The ceremony 
took place at the monastery of St. Laura, 
near the town of Calabryta, in southern 
Greece, 368 years after the fall to the 
Turks of Constantinople, capital of the 
Greek or Byzantine Empire. After 7 
years of bloody struggle a part of Greece 
was liberated from the Turks. 

Following the success of the great ef- 
forts of the Greeks to free themselves 
from the Turks, the little country, again 
breathing the air of freedom and inde- 
pendence, forged ahead in matters of 
civilization and prosperity. It also in- 
creaséd in size, acquiring from the Turks, 
always at a high price in blood, other 
Provinces in the north and islands in the 
east and south, thus bringing freedom 
to more Greeks. 

The present war could not but affect 
Greece, as it has done the rest of the 
world. While busily endeavoring to im- 
prove existing social conditions and at 
the same time to strengthen their de- 
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fenses, the Greeks were awakened early 
on the morning of October 28, 1940, to 
learn that Italy, through Mussolini, had 
demanded the complete surrender of 
Greece within 3 hours. King George and 
Prime Minister Metaxas, with the entire 
nation behind them, informed Musso- 
lini that he would have to fight in order 
to acquire what he so brazenly demand- 
ed, We all know what ill luck and dis- 
grace the brave Greeks heaped upon the 
Italians. It was the beginning of the 
end of the Italian Empire. 

Incensed at the defeat of his fellow 
culprit, Adolf Hitler succeeded in prov- 
ing that he was a more capable brigand 
by invading and conquering Greece in 
the spring of 1941, and was followed by 
the armies of Bulgaria, which had 
opened its doors to Hitler for an easier 
conquest of Greece. The King, the Gov- 
ernment, and the people of Greece, de- 
spite Hitler's great might and invincibil- 
ity at that time, defied the Germans with 
a determination akin to that wherewith 
they had defied the Italians, although 
certain that deflance would result in the 
total conquest of Greece. Since then the 
Italians and the Germans, as well as the 
Bulgarians, who also lost no time in de- 
claring war against the United States 
immediately after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, vied with each other in 
acts of utter barbarism. 

We all know of the town of Lidice, in 
Czechoslovakia, Few of us, however, 
know that more than 1,000 Greek villages 
have been completely razed and most of 
their inhabitants butchered. The cam- 
paign of barbarism increased in intensity 
when the Greek patriots began their 
quite effective guerrilla warfare against 
the Axis combine. Even the town of 
Calabryta and the historic monastery of 
St. Laura, where the revolution against 
the Turks formally began on March 25, 
1821, were only recently razed by Hitler's 
Germans after the monks and the towns- 
people were lined up and shot in cold 
blood, in punishment for the activities of 
guerrilla patriots in that part of Greece. 

Under the wise leadership of King 
George and Prime Minister Tsouderos, 
both of whom we had the good fortune 
to have as our guests in Washington not 
long ago, the Greek Navy, an army of 
several brigades, one of which fought 
with the British Eighth Army at El Ala- 
mein and earned General Montgomery’s 
praise, as well as the Greek merchant 
marine and the Greek Air Force, have 
been rendering effective and vital service 
to the cause of the United Nations. 

May I express my sincere wish, which 
no doubt is the wish of all of my col- 
leagues in Congress, that Greece may 
soon be freed from the Germans and 
the Bulgarians, and that all islands and 
territories adjacent to Greece whose pop- 
ulation is wholly or chiefly Grecian, but 
which are under foreign rule, may again 
become valued parts of the honor-loving 
and glorious country of the Greeks. 

ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES FOR THE 
FOLDING ROOM 


Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read (H. J. Res. 260), as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, etc. That notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act of May 10, 1916, as 
amended by the act of August 29, 1916, the 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives 
is hereby authorized during the Seventy- 
eighth Congress to employ, whenever neces- 
sary, the services of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets at the 
prevailing rates provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


REHABILITATION OF WOUNDED 
SERVICEMEN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to read to the House 
a letter I have received from Brig. Gen. 
Fred W. Rankin, of the United States 
Army, chief consultant in surgery: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
SERVICES OF SUPPLY, 
Washington, March 17, 1944. 
Hon. Eprrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am writing you, as per 
our telephone conversation, to give you some 
data on amputees in the American Army in 
this war, 

Not infrequently there appears a rumor 
that a large number of amputees have been 
received in this country and that many of 
them have had triple or quadruple loss of 
limbs. Actually, the facts are entirely the 
reverse, As you know, the Surgeon General’s 
Office has set up five amputation centers geo- 
graphically distributed throughout the 
United States. They are as follows: Lawson 
General Hospital, Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Percy Jones General Hospital, Mc- 
Closkey General Hospital, Bushnell General 
Hospital. This program was initiated nearly 
2 years ago and these centers are all staffed 
by men who are expert surgeons and who have 
had experience in handling this type of case. 
Every man who loses a limb is evacuated to 
one of these centers and kept there until the 
wound is healed. He is then fitted with a 
prosthesis and proper disposition of his case 
is made. At the end of 6 months, when 
the stump has shrunken and been molded to 
what will be its final conformation, he is 
fitted by the Veterans’ Administration with a 
permanent prosthesis, Of course, while in 
hospital attempts are made at vocational re- 
habilitation at the same time that physical 
reconditioning is going on. 

Yesterday over the telephone I obtained 
the following data on the number of ampu- 
tation cases we have had in this war. I 
might say that this data is on the number 
of cases now in this country and that is prac- 
tically complete, because amputees are evacu- 
ated from the combat zones as quickly as 
their physical condition permits. As of yes- 
terday, we had in this country 1,194 patients 
who had major amputations. Of this num- 
ber only 68 had had amputation of 2 limbs. 
There was not a single triple amputation nor 
was there a single quadruple, or so-called 
“basket type” of case. I am sure of the 
accuracy of these data. 

I believe that the Surgeon General’s Office 
has set up a program which takes care of am- 
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putation cases in a prompt and thoroughly 
efficient manner, and I believe that all pos- 
sible steps are being taken to forward the 
reconditioning of these maimed soldiers. 

I express to you on behalf of The Surgeon 
General sincere appreciation of your kind- 
ness in helping to suppress rumors to the 
effect that thére had been enormous numbers 
of these unfortunate people evacuated back 
to the States, and I trust that the figures 
I have given you will prove useful in com- 
batting such future rumors to that effect as 
may arise. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frep W. RANKIN, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Oie / Consultant in Surgery. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield gladly to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, because he has shown a great deal 
of interest in this problem and is doing 
so much for the men in that respect. 
He has always been extremely helpful 
to service men and women. Certainly 
no one has taken a keener or more con- 
structive interest than he. He has in- 
troduced splendid bills for the disabled 
men and women and I hope they will be- 
come law. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her interest. I know she has 
been extremely active in connection with 
this matter. Did I correctly understand 
the gentlewoman to say that there were 
700 and some amputees? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There are 1,194 patients who have had 
major amputations. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The reason I ask is 
that I understood the gentlewoman to 
say 700, but it is 1,194? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Two months ago I 
heard the Surgeon General personally say 
that they had over 1,000. Now, these 
men are coming in from both the Pacific 
and Atlantic areas. I think it will be 
interesting for the gentlewoman to know 
that there is a lack of proper instruc- 
tion at the general hospitals. We have 
given this matter a great deal of atten- 
tion and had some hearings on it. There 
is a necessity to train these men prop- 
erly in the use of the appliances with 
which they are furnished. If they are 
not trained in the use of them, the ap- 
pliances are absolutely valueless to the 
men. 

Mrs. ROGERS ot Massachusetts. I 
am very familiar with the situation and 
the gentleman from Missouri is entirely 
correct. Much more must be done in 
fitting and training the men in the use 
of artificial limbs. I was at the Forest 
Glen Reconditioning Hospital today and 
talked with a number of the amputees 
and also with the major in charge of the 
reconditioning and training, All were 
very much interested in the recondition- 
ing and the training of the amputees 
with the prosthetic appliances. I visited 
an institute for the disabled on Fri- 
day in New York, and I know the 
gentleman is familiar with the institute 
there. The institute there for the dis- 
abled is doing a very magnificent piece 
of work in teaching persons to walk with 
artificial limbs and in the use of artificial 
arms. They are teaching them there to 
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stand, to walk, and to sit, and to cross the 
street and to get on streetcars. When 
they go out they are able to take care of 
themselves in the outside world. Some 
of them get along, it seems to me, faster 
than people who have had no disabili- 
ties. It is very important we should 
have provision for reconditioning and 
for this training of the handicapped in 
the hospitals, not only of the Army and 
Navy, but also the hospitals of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CocHRAN] has a bill in at the present 
time that would insure their receiving 
this training before they sever their con- 
nection with the Army. I do not mean 
that they must stay in uniform or in 
the service. They can go back to busi- 
ness. But one must make sure, that is, 
the Congress must make sure, the men 
receive by legislation this training some- 
where in the use of these appliances. 
The Army and Navy and veterans as- 
sure me this will be done, but I want 
an act passed to make it obligatory. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. My obser- 
vation in cases like that, not particularly, 
however, with reference to soldiers, is 
that the most important thing is mental 
therapy and the attitude they have in 
life. I wonder if they are taking steps 
and having people train them in the 
mental adjustment which is necessary 
for them to make when they have these 
disabilities? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
think the gentlewoman will agree with 
me that the most important thing is 
to see that they are trained to get about 
and trained to go back to their old busi- 
ness if they want to. We have passed 
legislation and will pass more legislation 
which will give them a chance to go back 
to college and continue their schooling 
and give them a chance to take out loans 
on houses, a chance for vocational train- 
ing, and so forth. Servicemen fight 
bravely. They show courage in facing 
readjustment after the fighting. It is 
our lot to help in every way to make it 
easier. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am not disparaging what is 
being done. I think it is absolutely 
splendid. But I am just saying that 
mental therapy is often considered the 
most important part in the rehabilitation 
of disabled men. I mean, getting a new 
psychological attitude so that they will 
say, “Oh, well, we can do just as well,” 
which they do not necessarily get in the 
physical therapy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is perfectly true. That is one of the 
reasons for the various places such as 
they have in Atlantic City for the Air 
Corps. They are rest hotels, so called. 
The Air Corps has taken over several 
hotels and the men there, the aviators, 
rest and sleep for a while until they can 
get back and see whether they want to 
continue with their aviation, and a great 
deal is being done in the hospitals for 
the men who are nervously worn out. 
A good deal is being done along that line, 
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but not enough. We have a bill that pro- 
vides an additional $500,000,000 for the 
Veterans’ Administration to build hos- 
pitals. I have a fear that we will not 
have enough beds even in the hospitals 
to care for the men when the tremendous 
drive is made abroad and the least we 
can do is to give these men hospital care 
and training and adequate compensa- 
tion and educational and vocational 
training. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts is quite right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is a bill, the American Legion bill, 
which is in the Senate now, which takes 
care of a good many of these cases by leg- 
islation. It will come to the House, and 
Tam sure it will pass unanimously within 
a week or 10 days anyway. But we 
must make sure. It must be written 
into law that the men are given every- 
thing with which to go out and go back 
into civil life and take up just as much 
as possible the life they had before. I 
find in talking with the men that that 
was one thing that was in their minds. 
They want to be sure they are given the 
opportunity to be trained in order that 
they may go back to their old places in 
civil life. I do not think there will be 
any objection in the House to any part 
of the bill that has been introduced. We 
should give the disabled men more while 
they are in training. Now it is only $80 
a month for a single man, more for de- 
pendents. During the First World War 
we gave a single man $100 a month, and 
more for dependents. This new bill, the 
Legion bill, which will be taken up in 
the Senate first, and which is before our 
World War veterans, will provide $50 for 
a single man, and for a man with a de- 
pendent, $25 additional pay; and then 
his education will be taken care of and 
his training for a certain period of time. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. 

The Chair hopes by next Thursday a 
concurrent resolution will be passed re- 
cessing the Congress over until the 11th 
or 12th of April. It will be impossible 
for the present occupant of the chair 
to be in Washington next week, and 
therefore he has asked the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] to offer a 
resolution. l 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following resolution (H. Res. 483) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Hon. Joun W. MCCORMACK, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of Hon. JoHN W. McCormack as Speaker 


pro tempore during the absence of the 
Speaker. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 


MARCH 24 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examinec and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which, 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2212. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Waverly Morgan; 

H. R 2743. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Geiler; 

H.R. 2925. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Goff, as administrator of the estate of 
Judson E. Goff, deceased; 

H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd L. 
Johnson and P. B. Hume; and 

H. J. Rer. 192, Joint Resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the work 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion organization. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 250. An act to promote sustained-yield 
forest management in order thereby (a) to 
stabilize communities, forest industries, em- 
ployment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to 
assure a continuous and ample supply of for- 
est products; and (c) to secure the benefits 
of forests in regulation of water supply and 
stream flow, prevention of soil erosion, 
amelioration of climate, and preservation of 
wildlife. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Monday, March 
27, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1336. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the budget 
for the Office of Strategic Services for the 
fiscal year 1945, containing estimates of ap- 
propriation amounting to $57,000,000 and 
proposed provisions affecting said estimates 
(H. Doc. No. 612); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

1337. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 26, 
1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Kern River, Calif., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved June 22, 1936 (H. Doc. 
No. 513); to the Committee on Flood Control, 
and ordered to be printed, with an illustra- 
tion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S. 1028. An act to amend 
the Fire and Casualty Act of the District of 
Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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1285). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 465. Resolution to establish a 
Select Committee on Post-war Military Po- 
licy; without amendment (Rept. No. 1286). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIU, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 

for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER. Committee on Claims. 
H. R 3674.. A bill for the relief of William 
E. Widby; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1287). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND; 

H. R. 4475. A bill to provide for the future 
status of certain functions and personnel 
transferred to the United States Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R 4476. A bill to provide for a more 
equitable basis for the granting of old-age 
assistance under the Social Security Act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4477. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEIDINGER: 

H. R. 4478. A bill to permit newspapers to 
be transmitted free of postage to certain 
members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H. R. 4479. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation and the admission into the United 
States under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians and descendants of Eastern Hemi- 
sphere Indians; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 4480. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 

Belk; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 4481. A bill for the relief of William 

H. Crompton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4482. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Beulah Hart; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4483. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harrison H. Bradford; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFOLLETTE: 

H. R. 4484. A bill for the relief of F. V. 

Johnson, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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5336. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition from the 
City Council of the City of Boston, relative 
to the misunderstanding of the differences 
between America and Eire; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

5837. Also, petition of the city of Cam- 
bridge, favoring House bill 3917 and. Senate 
bill 1767, known as the American Legion bill 
of rights for World War No. 2 veterans; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

5338. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
F. F. McClure, of Newberg, Oreg., and 80 other 
citizens of the State of Oregon, urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5339. Also, petition signed by George C. 
Patterson, of Salem, Oreg., and 65 other 
citizens of the State of Oregon, urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5340. Also, petition signed by Rev. William 
J. Wiens, of Salem, Oreg., and 23 other cit- 
izens of the State of Oregon, urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 27, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore {Mr. McCormack]. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our eternal God and Lord of life, Thou 
who art our portion and the strength of 
our hearts, we rejoice that we have often 
found Thy presence full o. light, peace, 
and power. We would turn to Thee for 
refuge anc pray to be delivered from the 
errors of unbelief and practice; mag- 
nify Thy words and deeds in us. Give us 
of the treasures of Thy wisdom, of pa- 
tience and calm confidence; strengthen 
us for our labors, though often unwel- 
come and burdensome. Forgive the cool- 
ness of our devotion, our wavering faith, 
our irresolution, and speak to all who are 
hushed with fear. 

Suffer not our people to abide in igno- 
rance; open their eyes and direct their 
minds that they may be ready for the 
stress of their obligations. Grant that 
our loyalty may be set in motion by 
thanksgiving and praise for those insti- 
tutions with all their blessings which 
we cherish and revere. As we move 
through this week of compassion, whose 
appointed path teaches us to live with 
spirits free, we pray that life and love, 
liberty and brotherhood may surge 
through all breasts. In labor and trial, 
in losses and disappointments, help us to 
bring our souls into union with Thy 
holy purpose. We commend unto Thy 
gracious care and mercy our Speaker 
and the Congress in its entirety. In 
the name of Him who has inscribed on 
His hands and heart the names of those 
who trust Him. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Fridey, March 24, 1944, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 


dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
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his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On March 1, 1944: 

H. R. 480. An act for the rellef of Francesco 
P. Mastrilli; 

H. R. 1047. An act for the relief of the State 
of Oregon, Department of Forestry of the 
State of Oregon, and certain organized pro- 
tection agencies in the State of Oregon for 
protection of unappropriated public-forest 
lands intermingled with Oregon and Cali- 
fornia lands from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1939; 

H. R. 2131. An act for the relief of Henry 
Angell; and 

H. R. 2350. An act to liberalize the service 
pension laws relating to veterans of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the China Relief Expedition, and their de- 
pendents. 

On March 2, 1944: 

H. R. 149. An act to fix a reasonable defini- 
tion and standard of identity of certain dry 
milk solids. 

On March 3, 1944: 

H. R. 85. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1927, entitled “An act granting pensions 
to certain soldiers who served in the Indian 
wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other pur- 
poses:“ 

H. R. 1594. An act for the relief of Peter A. 
Gawalis; and 

H. R. 1637. An act for the relief of Fred 
Hunter. 

On March 4, 1944: 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law. 

On March 7, 1944: 

H. R. 1835. An act for the relief of the 

estate of Frederick Lee Littlefield. 
On March 11, 1944: 

H. R 1874. An act for the relief of Robert 
P. Sick; and 

H.R. 4166. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898. and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto. 

On March 14, 1944: 

H. R. 2912, An act to authorize the charg- 
ing of tolls for the passage or transit of Gov- 
ernment traffic over the Golden Gate Bridge. 

On March 20, 1944: 

H. R. 1062. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of John H. Cathcart; 

H. R. 1518. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie Pike and Mrs, Estelle Rosenfeld; 

H.R. 1847. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Richard Zielinski, a minor; 

H. R. 2385. An act for the relief of Nadine 
Gorman; 

H. R. 2419. An act to change the name of 
“laborer” in the Postal Service to that of 
“mail handler“; 

H. R. 2440. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Priscilla B. McCarthy; 

H. R. 2772. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Foley; 

H. R. 2875. An act for the relief of Adelard 
Demers; 

H. R. 2880. An act for the relief of H. G. 
Tooley; 

H. R. 2999. An act for the relief of Leo 
Gullo; 

H. R. 3173. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Lorraine Novak, a minor; 

H.R.3195. An act for the relief of Willard 
Kerr, Jr.; and 

H. R. 3547. An act for the relief of Carl F. 
R. Wilson. 

On March 21, 1944: 

H. R. 929. An act for the relief of Irving 

L. Jones; 
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H. R. 1488. An act to provide a right-of-way 
for an oil pipe line over the Ogden Ordnance 
Depot Military Reservation; 

H. R. 2189. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
E. Shepard; 

H. R. 3139. An act for the relief of Henry 
Grossi; and 

H. R. 3387. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Jason McVay Austin. 

On March 22, 1944: 

H. R. 1201. An act to permit prosecutions 
aiter the lapse of a temporary statute for of- 
fenses committed prior to its expiration; 

H. R. 2091. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gladys M. Greenleaf and the estate of Ralph 
Alton Greenleaf, deceased; 

H. R. 2459. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Carl Oplinger, City Hospital of 
Akron, Ohio, and to Dr. Walter A. Hoyt; 

H. R. 2956. An act for the protection of the 
water supply of the city of Sitka, Alaska; and 

H. R. 3618. An act to authorize the War 
Food Administrator to sell and convey to 
Mrs. Andrew J. Frey, and her heirs, a certain 
tract of land, situated in the county of San 
Joaquin, State of California, and for other 
purposes. 

On March 24, 1944: 

H. R. 2183. An act for the relief of Mathilde 
B. Meister; 

H.R. 2836. An act to grant increases in 
compensation to substitute employees in the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 3371. An act for the relief of the de- 
pendents of Dr. Arthur B. Wyse, and others; 

H. R. 3701. An act for the relief of Clinton 
A. Clauson; and 

H. R. 3763. An act to relieve former postal 
employees who performed postal duties after 
induction into the military service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1767. An act to provide Federal Govern- 
ment aid for the readjustment in civilian life 
of returning World War No. 2 veterans. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 4070. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Grass, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. TRUMAN, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. McCKELLAR, Mr. BRIDGES, and 
Mr. Waite to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 1640. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept gifts and bequests for 
the United States Naval Academy, and for 


other purposes; and 
S. 1647. An act to amend the act approved 
March 2, 1895, as amended. 


SWEARING IN OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 


Cormack). The Chair requests the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] to ad- 
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minister the oath of office to the present 
occupant of the chair. 

Mr. SABATH administered the oath of 
office to Mr. McCormack as Speaker pro 
tempore. 


INVITATION TO VISIT THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication, which was read 
by the Clerk: 

WESTMINSTER, 
March 14, 1944, 
The Honorable SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, SPEAKER RAYBURN: Each of the 
two Houses of Parliament, over which we re- 
spectively preside, today passed a resolution 
that the House, desiring to promote a closer 
association between the British Paliament 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America, requested us on its behalf to invite 
the Congress of the United States to send a 
delegation of its Members to visit Parliament 
at as early a date as may be convenient. 

We have the honor to transmit this invita- 
tion accordingly, and to request you to com- 
municate the invitation to the House over 
which you preside, in the hope that this pro- 
posal, which was adopted unanimously and 
with enthusiasm both by the House of Lords 
and by the House of Commons, will commend 
itself to both Houses of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sto, Lord Chancelor. 
D. CLIFTON Brown. Speaker. 


SOLDIERS’ VCTE LEGISLATION 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to place in the Recorp a telegram 
sent to Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
White House, Washington, D. C., by Hon. 
John W. Bricker, Governor of the State 
of Ohio, on March 18, 1944. It reads as 
follows: 

MARCH 18, 1944. 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. POOSEVELT, 


White House, Washington, D. C.: 
Replying to your telegram of March 15 with 
reference to soldiers’ voting bill please be ad- 
vised that the present Ohio laws do not au- 
thorize the supplementary Federal ballot 
mentioned in your telegram. Iam calling the 
legislature in special session in order that 
the Ohio laws with respect to soldiers voting 
may be further liberalized so that ballots will 
be available for distribution under the pro- 
visions of the bill recently passed by the Con- 
gress in sufficient time that those in the 
service may vote without registration for Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials. The bill now 
before you for signature will materially aid 
Ohio's citizens in the armed forces in exercis- 

ing their franchise to the fullest extent. 
JohN W -BRICKER, 
Governor, State of Ohio. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consert that on tomorrow 
after the other special orders already 
granted I may address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 
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FAULTY DISTRIBUTION OF OILSEED 
MEALS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending in the Appendix of 
the Recor» today some tables with ref? 
erence to the distribution of oilseed 
meals in the United States. This deals 
with the subject of food production, and 
I trust the Members will study these 
tables for if they do they will soon find 
out that the War Food Administration, 
charged with the responsibility of allo- 
cating these foods to the district where 
they do the most good, is not doing it 
that way and I call attention to the fact 
that last Decembei I offered a House 
concurrent resolution which would take 
care of this situation. 

PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON WORLD 
WAR VETERANS' LEGISLATION TO SIT 
DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE 
TODAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
sit during the sessions of the House this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
general debate? 

Mr. RANKIN. During general debate. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, can 
the chairman tell us whether or not they 
are going to consider the bill which was 
sent over from the Senate relative to 
veterans? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from Ohio let me say 
that we have a similar bill before the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

I understand the bill that has been 
messaged over will be referred to that 
committee. We are holding hearings at- 
tempting to expedite the disposition of 
that measure as much as possible not to 
make wasteful haste. 

Some representatives of veterans’ or- 
ganizations wanted to be heard, General 
Hines, of the Veterans’ Administration, 
wants to be heard, and there are a great 
many Members of Congress who have 
asked permission to be heard. We de- 
cided by a unanimous vote in the com- 
mittee this morning that we would pro- 
ceed as rapidly and as expeditiously as 
possible with the hearings, not, as I said, 
to make wasteful haste, but to try to 
bring out legislation we can all afford to 
support and that we can all defend. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
the gentleman able to give the House in- 
formation as to when this bill may be 
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called up for consideration? Some Mem- 
bers would like to make plans. 

Mr. RANKIN. We had hoped to get 
the measure out and passed this week, 
but I understand that under the present 
parliamentary situation we would have 
to get a rule from-the Committee on 
Rules or unanimous consent to take it up 
under a suspension of the rules or under 
the regular rules of the House. I am not 
sure, and no member of the committee 
can tell, just how long it is going to take 
on these hearings or how long it is going 
to take the committee in executive ses- 
sion, but we are going to do the best we 
can to expedite it as much as possible. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation may sit 
during the session of the House this aft- 
ernoon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WORLD WAR,VETERANS' LEGISLATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. -Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my own 
remarks, and include therein part of a 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Cochran addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to exterid my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial on American journalism 
from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances, in one to include an editorial 
and in the other some letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
vnanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the disposition of the regular busi- 
ness of the House and other special 
orders already entered into I may ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
cbijection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today follow- 
ing the special orders granted the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin IMr. SMITH] 
and the other special orders I may ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


L. S. M. F. T. 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 


Without 


Without 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, MILLER of Connecticut addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 

WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION FIELD 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Last week in connec- 
tion with the passage of the agricultural 
appropriation bill the House considered 
what is known as the Harness amend- 
ment having to do with proposed re- 
strictions of alleged activities of triple-A 
committees in connection with the defer- 
ment of men for military service, the 
rationing of farm machinery, and so 
forth. At that time I had not been ad- 
vised of the position of the War Food 
Administration, of which the Agricul- 


-tural Adjustment Agency is a con- 
‘stituent part, with regard to these al- 


leged activities. I have here a state- 
ment from Judge Marvin Jones, Adminis- 
trator of the War Food Administration, 
which gives the position of the War Food 
Administration with regard to this sub- 
ject matter. I think in all fairness to 
him and to the War Food Administra- 
tion it should be inserted in the Recorp. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it may be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point in connection with my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington. 
Hon. MALCOLM C. TARVER, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear JupcE: In response to your request I 
am sending the attached statement dealing 
with activities of War Food Administration 
field personnel with regard to gasoline ra- 
tioning and selective-service deferment. 

Sincerely yours, 
. MARVIN JONES, 
Administrator. 


An amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priations bill approved by the House 'Thurs- 
day. March 23, provides: “That none of the 
funds appropriated in this bill shall be paid 
out of the salary, per diem allowance, or ex- 
penses of any person who personally or by 
letter demands that a farmer join the triple- 
A program as a condition of draft defer- 
ment or for the granting of a priority certifi- 
cate for any rationed article or commodity.” 

The discussions of this amendment indi- 
cate the need for a statement clarifying the 
relation of A. A. A. committees to these ac- 
tivities and how responsibilities of the War 
Food Administration in connection with se- 
lective-service deferment and rationing are 
handled. 

The committees that make recommenda- 
tions to local selective-service boards and the 
committees that handle farm machinery ra- 
tioning are not A. A. A. committees. Hence, 
the A, A. A. could not use this means and 
does not use any other means of forcing any- 
one to take part in the A. A, A. program. 

In connection with deferments, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service is responsible, un- 
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der a memorandum issued by the War Food 
Administration November 26, 1943, for “col- 
lecting and transmitting to county war 
boards such factual information as selective- 
service boards may request from county war 
boards regarding the deferment of individual 
farm operators and agricultural workers.” 

Eligibility of agricultural workers and farm 
operators for deferment pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Tydings amendment is deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of war 
units which they are producing. County 
agricultural agents are responsible for col- 
lecting information on the number of war 
units when requested to do so by the local 
draft board. This information is reported to 
the local draft board through the county war 
boards. Membership of the county war board 
includes representatives of offices of all Fed- 
eral agricultural agencies operating in the 
county, including the county agent and the 
A. A. A, chairman.. A. A. A. records are avail- 
able to the county agent if he wishes to use 
them in the preparation of production in- 
formation requested by the local draft board. 

Because there is not encugh farm ma- 
chinery to go around, many items of ma- 
chinery have to be rationed. The War Food 
Administration has established county farm 
rationing committees to handle the rationing 
of these items. These dre not A. A. A, com- 
mittees. They are five-man committees com- 
posed of three farmers and two farm ma- 
chinery dealers. One of the farmer members 
is a member of the county A. A. A. com- 
mittee. 

A. A. A. community and county commit- 
tees are authorized by the War Food Admin- 
istration to provide information on farm 
operations as a basis for allotment of gaso- 
line rations. for nonhighway use when re- 
quested to do so by local war-price and ra- 
tioning boards, The function of the A. A. A. 
committees is to act in behalf of the farmer 
in obtaining necessary gasoline for farming 
operations regardless of whether or not 
the farmer is a member of the county agri- 
cultural conservation association. 

Last year when farmers in some parts of 
the country were experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining adequate gasoline to operate 
trucks, tractors, and other motorized farm 
equipment, Members of Congress asked that 
the local A. A. A. committees be requested to 
help determine the gasoline needs of farmers. 
Local ration boards do not have information 
on which to determine the needs of farmers. 

A. A. A. committeemen are given the 
responsibility by the War Focd Administra- 
tion for informing individual farmers of the 
wartime needs for farm products and en- 
couraging them to produce in accordance 
with these needs, In carrying out this re- 
sponsibility A. A. A. committees have quite 
generally adopted a farm-plan work sheet on 
which the farmer and the committeeman 
record the operations and the intentions of 
the farmer. These farm-plan sheets are not 
designed to be used as a basis for deferment 
and the language objected to on the forms 
used iast year is eliminated. However, they 
do provide a helpful source of information 
on which local draft boards could base action 
on selective-service deferment and on which 
loce! ration boards could determine non- 
highway gasoline needs of the farmer. The 
farm-plan sheets are in no sense a contract 
an! heve nothing to do with membership in 
the county agricultural conservation associ- 
ation. 

When farmers wish to qualify for agricul- 
tural conservation payments, they are asked 
to indicate on a form which they sign their 
desire and intention to take part in the pro- 
gram. If they wish to sign such a state- 
ment and carry out the necessary conserva- 
tion practices on their farm, they become 
members of the ccunty agricultural conserva- 
tion association and qualify for payments 
under the provisions of the program, 
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Provisions of A. A. A. legislation providing 
for adjustment cf production are not now in 
operation except in the case of tobacco. 
Congress last summer passed a joint resolu- 
tion directing that a referendum among to- 
bacco producers be held and that tobacco 
quotas be applied if the vote of growers 
showed that they desired it. The vote of 
gr wers favored tobacco quotas and acreage 
allotments were applied in accordance with 
the legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and include 
therein a radio speech I made last night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor» and to include therein cor- 
respondence that I recently had with 
Chairman Pogue, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Pumpin]? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ REHABILITATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the coordinate body has unanimously ap- 
proved the so-called veterans’ rehabili- 
tation measure, also variously referred to 
as the G. I. law and the veterans’ bill 
of rights, I am sure that every Member 
of this House desires to bring this vital 
legislation to an immediate vote so we 
may also give it our unanimous approval. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Veterans Committee, the very able gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, whose life-long 
devotion to veteran problems marks him 
as a loyal and outstanding friend to all 
service men and women, will, I have no 
doubt, seek every opportunity to bring 
this measure to an early vote. 

Sometime ago I brought to the atten- 
tion of the House what is unquestionably 
the very great need for a fresh approach 
and a new attitude toward the treatment 
of veteran neuropsychiatric cases which 
modern science believes require, for suc- 
cessful results, in many instances relative 
seclusion, privacy, and freedom from 
the harassments, noise, confusion, and 
impersonality that too frequently typify 
the regular institutional veterans’ hospi- 
tal, At the time I proposed to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau that rest homes and 
smaller isolated units be established for 
the solicitous care of these mental and 
nervous cases, which will, I am informed, 
embrace well over half of all our casual- 
ties, very many psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, neurologists, and other medical ex- 
perts wrote me approving and urging the 
adoption of my suggestions. Without ex- 
ception, these authorities, including sev- 
eral reputable professional organizations, 
favored the inauguration of such a pol- 
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icy to insure effective and best treatment 
for our patriotic battle-shocked veter- 
ans, many of whom can be cured, reha- 
bilitated, and restored to civilian life if 
they receive proper scientific care and 
considerate treatment early in their af- 
fliction. Inasmuch as my proposal has 
received only perfunctory attention— 
and that is putting it mildly—from the 
Veterans’ Bureau and related commit- 
tees, I intended to offer an amendment 
to the G. I. bill, incorporating appropri- 
ate provisions to accomplish these ends 
and believe it would be adopted. 

However, I suggest that when the bill 
is reported, if it appears that this amend- 
ment would threaten to obstruct or delay 
favorable speedy action, I will refrain 
from offering the provision—vital as I 
regard it to be—at this time and will seek 
other means later of effectuating my ob- 
jectives. I urge the leadership of the 
House to act at once to give the Mem- 
bers the chance to pass this measure 
before the recess. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp with reference to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WELCH]? 

There was no objection. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 3 
weeks Walter Winchell has been crying 
and whining and whimpering because, 
he says, someone is attempting to deprive 
him of free speech. I know of no one 
who wants to deprive him of free speech. 
Certainly he has plenty of it, and a 
free- press and radio time as well. The 
only thing that the people are objecting 
to is a lack of decency and truthfulness 
in what he says and writes. Now Win- 
chell objects because those who sell his 
column are censoring it, which is not the 
fault of anyone in the Congress. 

In order to be helpful to the gentle- 
man, and I speak advisedly, I want to 
inquire and I am inquiring this morning 
by privileged resolution, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice about his sponsor’s em- 
ployment of two women, one plead guilty 
of misprision of treason and the other 
was interned as an enemy alien. When 
I get that information, if I do get it from 
the Department of Justice; I will pass it 
along to Mr. Winchell so that he may ex- 
plain to the public how it came about 
that his sponsor had in its or his employ 
these two women and to tell us some- 
thing about the Nazi activities of the 
two employees of Jergens. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentieman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
to include therein a speech made by the 
distinguished Governor of New York, 
Thomas E. Dewey, last Friday night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein an 
address delivered by Dr. T. W. Shoop, 
of the University of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a radio address I re- 
cently made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr LUTHER A JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp in 
two instances, in the first to include a 
statement made recently by Secretary 
Hull as to the basis of our foreign policy, 
and in the second, to include an article 
by Mark Sullivan entitled “Mr. Hull and 
His Critics.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp and to include 
therein a resolution adopted by the 
Senate of Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the REcorp and to 
include therein an excerpt from an ad- 
dress delivered by Sr. Lic. Carlos San- 
chez Mejorada, president of the Inter- 
American Bar Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]? 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS FOR CERTAIN PHYSICALLY OR 
MENTALLY HELPLESS CHILDREN 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 662) to au- 
thorize pensions for certain physically or 
mentally helpless children, and for other 
purposes, and I ask that the same may 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain what is in the 
legislation? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this act, S. 662, is to remove in- 
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equalities in existing laws for the benefit 
of a very small number of mentally and 
physically helpless children of Civil War, 
Indian wars, and Spanish War veterans, 
including the Philippine Insurrection and 
Boxer Rebellion and the Regular Estab- 
lishment, where service was prior to 
April 21, 1898. 

Mr, McGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that this 
bill comer out of our committee with 
unanimous approval, and it also has the 
endorsement of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as well as the veterans. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]? * 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: p 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter pension 
under the general and service pension laws 
pertaining to service prior to April 21, 1898, 
and under the laws reenacted by Public Law 
No. 269, Seventy-fourth Congress; August 13, 
1935, shall be allowed to or for any person 
otherwise entitled as a physically or mentally 
helpless child regardless of his or her age at 
the time of death of the veteran or date of 
filing claim: Provided, That such person was 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise physically or 
mentally helpless at the date of attaining the 
age of 16 years and the helpless condition 
exists at the date of filing claim. Payments 
of pension shall continue during the period 
of helplessness, except that payments shall be 
discontinued as of the date preceding the 
marriage of a helpless child, and when pen- 
sion is properly discontinued by reason of 
marriage it shall not thereafter be recom- 
menced. This act shall not be so construed 
as to reducé any pension under any act, pub- 
lic or private. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


PENSIONS — PHILIPPINE UPRISINGS AND 
CAMPAIGNS FROM JULY 6, 1902, TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1913 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4099) to 
extend the period of the Philippine In- 
surrection so as to include active service 
with the United States military or naval 
forces engaged in hostilities in the Moro 
Frovince, including Mindanao, or in the 
islands of Samar and Leyte, between July 
5, 1902, and December 31, 1913, and I ask 
that the same may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. LESINSKI]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes of 
Public Law No, 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
March 20, 1933, and- veterans regulations as 
amended, or laws reenacted by Public Law 
No. 269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 13, 
1935, as amended, the Philippine Insurrection 
shall be deemed to have extended from 
August 13, 1898, to July 4, 1902, both dates 
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inclusive: Provided, That where there was 
active service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in the hostilities in 
the Moro Province, including Mindanao, or 
in the islands of Samar and Leyte, the dates 
herein stated shall extend to December 31, 
1913. = 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after he word “have”, strike 
out the word “extended.” 

Page 1, strike out all of line 8. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “sive” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “ended July 4, 
1902.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the second word “the”, 
strike out the word “dates”, and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “date.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp at this 
point on the bill that was just passed 
and to include therein a letter I received 
from the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Hacen] relative to the bill H. R. 
4099, and the report of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs in reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]? h 

There was no objection. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN LESINf «I, 

Chairman, Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: The following is a sugges- 
tion which I have received from a Spanish 
War veteran, relative to your bill, H. R. 4099: 

“It should state provinces. not province. 
There are several provinces in those islands 
named in he bill. Also include both the 
Moro and Pulajane campaigns. 

“I should include all the Philippine Islands, 
and not restrict this service to any desig- 
nated territory, as there was lots of fight- 
ing, or some at least in most all islands. They 
seem to be determined to leave out the 
Pulajane campaigns, for some reason un- 
Known to me.” 

Any consideration given this suggestion 
and amendment, if desirable and needed, will 
be appreciated. 

Kindest regards. 

Very cordially yours, 
HaroLD C. HAGEN, 
Member oj Congress. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 16, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 

Chairman, Committee on Invalid Pen- 
stons, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

My Dear Mr. LESINSKI: Reference is made 
to your letter dated March 11, 1944, trans- 
mitting a letter dated March 8, 1944, received 
from Congressman HAROLD C. HAGEN, recom- 
mending certain proposed changes in H. R. 
4099, Seventy-eighth Congress, “A bill to ex- 
tend the period of the Philippine Insurection 
so as to include active service with the United 
States military or naval forces engaged in 
hostilities in the Moro Province, including 
Mindanao, or in the islands of Samar and 
Leyte, between July 5, 1902, and December 
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31, 1913.“ concerning which you desire the 
views of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Congressman HAGEN suggests that the word 
“provinces” be used in the bill in lieu of the 
word “province” as there are severs1 provinces 
in the islands named in the bill and that 
the Moro and Pulajane campaigns should be 
included, He further suggests that all the 
Philippine Islands should be included in the 
bill as there was some fighting in most all of 
the islands. It appears to be his under- 
standing that the Pulajane compaigns are 
excluded from the provisions of the bill. 

The Philippine Archipelago, which was ac- 
quired by the United States under the treaty 
with the Kingdom of Spain concluded April 
11, 1899, comprises numerous provinces lying 
within the following line: 

“A line running from west to east along or 
near the twentieth parallel of north latitude, 
and through the middle of the navigable 
channel of Bachi, from the one hundred and 
eighteenth to the one hundred and twenty- 
seventh degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich, thence along the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh degree meridian of 
longitude east of Greenwich to the parallel 
of four degrees and forty-five minutes north 
latitude, thence along the parallel of four 
degrees and forty-five minutes north lati- 
tude to its intersection with the meridian 
of longitude one hundred and nineteen de- 
grees and thirty-five minutes east of Green- 
wich, thence along the meridian of longi- 
tude one hundred and nineteen degrees and 
thirty-five minutes east of Greenwich to the 
parallel of latitude seven degrees and forty 
minutes north, thence along the parallel of 
latitude seven degrees and forty minutes 
north to its intersection with the one hun- 
dred and sixteenth degree meridian of longi- 
tude east of Greenwich, thence by a direct 
line to the intersection of the tenth degree 
parallel of north latitude with the one hun- 
dred and eighteenth degree meridian of longi- 
tude east of Greenwich, and thence along the 
one hundred and eighteenth degree meridian 
of longitude east of Greenwich to the point of 
beginning.” 

As previously pointed out in the report on 
H. R. 4099. dated March 8, 1944, the Philippine 
Insurrection was declared to be at an end 
and peace to have been established in all 
parts of the Philippine Archipelago except in 
the territory occupied by the Moro Tribes, 
by the President’s proclamation dated July 4, 
1902 (82 Stat. 2014). The territory occupied 
by the Moro Tribes included a number of 
southern islands in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago and is specifically defined by metes and 
bounds in section 1 of Act No. 787 of the 
Philippine Commission, “An act providing 
for the organization and government of the 
Moro Province,” approved June 1, 1903, which 
reads as follows: 

"SECTION 1, All that part of the island of 
Mindanao and its adjacent islands lying west 
or south of a boundary line beginning at a 
point on the north coast of Mindanao at 
Point Balato, 1 mile west of the western 
boundary of the barrio of Naburos, thence 
running due south to the middle of the chan- 
nel of the Mipangi River, thence along said 
river to its mouth in Panguil Bay, thence 
along the south shore of Panquil Bay in an 
easterly and northeasterly direction to the 
south shore of Tligan Bay, thence along the 
southern dnd southeastern shore of Iligan 
Bay in an easterly and northeasterly direction 
to Salinbal Point, about 7 miles north of the 
stone pier in Iligan, and thence from Salinbal 
Point due east to the crest of the watershed 
dividing the waters which flow into Iligan 
Bay from those flowing into Macajalar Bay, 
thence in a southerly direction along the 
crest of said watershed to the eighth parallel 
of north latitude, thence east along the 
eighth parallel of north latitude to the 
eastern shore of Mindanao, together with the 
Sulu Archipelago, including the islands 
known as the Jolo group, the Tawi Tawi 
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group, and all other islands pertaining to the 
Philippine Archipelago under the sovereignty 
of the United States of America south of the 
eighth parallel of north latitude, excepting 
therefrom the islands of Paragua and of 
Balabac, and the immediately adjacent 
islands, but including the island of Cagayan 
Sulu, shall constitute the Moro Province, and 
shall be governed as hereinafter provided.” 

In referring to the Moro Province, compris- 
ing the areas above defined, it would seem 
inaccurate to use the word “provinces,” al- 
though several provinces of the Philippine 
Islands may be included within the Moro 
Province, such as Jolo, part of Mindanao, 
Sulu, etc. 

The purpose of H. R. 1358 and H. R. 1512, 
and of similar bills introduced in the Seventy- 
sixth and Seventy-seventh Congresses, was to 
grant service pension and the same privileges 
of hospitalization and medical treatment ac- 
corded to honorably discharged veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, Philippine Insur- 
rection, Boxer Rebellion, and World War No. 1 
to persons and the dependents of persons who 
served a required number of days in any mili- 
tary or naval establishment of the United 
States and who were honorably discharged 
therefrom when such service or any part 
thereof was rendered in certain southern 
islands of the Philippines, viz., Samar, Leyte, 
Jolo, or Mindanao in those campaigns against 
the Pulajane or Moro natives or their allied 
tribesmen between July 16, 1903, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, recognized by the War Depart- 
ment in the issue of the Philippine campaign 
medal. 

In the report to the committee dated July 
8. 1943 on H. R. 1368, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, the service recognized In the issue of 
the Philippine Campaign Medal is set forth 
at length. All such service is covered by 
existing law or H. R. 4099, except that desig- 
nated in Army Regulations No. 600-65, sec- 
tion I, paragraph 6g (5) “In the fleld against 
an enemy in any action in which there were 
killed or wounded on the side of the United 
States troops participating.” This general 
provision has no relation to any particular 
time or particular campaign or expedition 
in which troops of the United States may 
have been engaged in hostilities in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Operations between July 5, 1902, and De- 
cember 31, 1913, against hostile Moros, or 
their allied tribesmen in the Moro Province, 
or in that part of Mindanao not included in 
the Moro Province, and against the Pulajanes 
in the islands of Samar and Leyte, or against 
any hostile tribesmen in any of the areas 
mentioned are covered by H. R. 4099. 

As the bill covers all of the area in the 
Philippine Archipelago in which military or 
naval forces of the United States are known 
to have been engaged in hostilities during 
the period July 5, 1902, to December 31, 1903, 
and includes both the Moro and Pulajane 
compaigns, no further modification of the 
bill in its present form is indicated. 

The original letter of Congressman HAGEN 
is returned, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, many 


Members of the House have inquired 
whether or not the pending veterans’ 
legislation will be taken up for passage 
this week in case we conclude our hear- 
ings and our work on that bill in execu- 
tive session. Therefore I would like to 
ask the Chair about the effect of this 
commitment which I find on page 3006 
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of the Recorp of March 23, at which 
time an inquiry was made whether or 
not there would be any legislation taken 
up this week which required a roll call 
and, as I understand it, the response was 
that there would not be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
present occupant of the chair was act- 
ing at that time in his capacity as ma- 
jority leader, and because of the fact 
that he is occupying the Chair at the 
present time, I think the inquiry should 
be answered rather not as a parliamen- 
tary matter, but as an inquiry. 

The present occupant of the chair 
calls attention to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of last Thursday, page 3006, in 
which, in response to a question by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER], as to the program for 
next week, I announced the program, 
I stated at that time that the O’Hara 
bill would be taken up on Monday; that 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
We would take up the bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works and the bill to expatriate or ex- 
ciude certain persons for evading mili- 
tary and naval service. 

I further stated: 

Then if the Rules Committee reports out 
a resolution creating a post-war military 
committee, that bill will be taken up also. 


I have no knowledge now of any other bill 
for next week, 


Then the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
SapnatH] entered the colloquy and re- 
ferred to several requests made of the 
Committee on Rules for hearings on sev- 
eral resolutions and ills reported by 
various committees which his committee 
had original jurisdiction over. 

I answered: 

I cannot put that on the program before 
next week. 


Then the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER] inquired about the ad- 
mirals’ bill of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Then I made the statement: 

What I have announced now will be the 
program for the coming week. Any other 
bills that are disposed of will have to be 
handled by unanimous consent. 


Then the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, MICHENER] said: 


Then it is the purpose to recess about the 
30th until after Easter? 


To which I replied: 

It is the purpose then to recess—Thursday 
or Friday, Friday at the latest, but the strong 
hope is Thursday—until a week from the 
following Tuesday, which I think will be 
April 11. There will be no legislation sched- 
uled for the 11th or 12th, but it is the purpose 
to bring up the naval appropriations bill on 
the 13th. z 


Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, as I 
understand it, if we get this bill out and 
get it to the floor of the House and get it 
taken up for consideration, it will have 
to be by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with that statement; yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the rea- 
son I am asking is that there are so 
many Members away now and so many 
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preparing to go, and they keep pressing 
me to know whether or not we can get 
this bill up this week in case we can get 
it reported out of the committee. 

I just wanted to get the parliamentary 
situation explained for the Members of 
the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
present occupant of the chair will never 
knowingly take any action other than the 
statement that the present occupant of 
the chair, the majority leader, makes to 
the House. 

In the light of the existing conditions, 
without going beyond what I have said, 
the Chair will state that as soon as the 
bill is reported out of committee—it be- 
ing evident that the bill cannot be re- 
ported out of committee and acted upon 
before the recess—as soon as the bill is 
reported out of committee and as quickly 
as possible after the recess the present 
occupant of the chair will bring it up 
for consideration of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would much prefer that it be 
simply a further inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. A further inquiry. 
Would it be possible, if we were to get this 
bill out the latter part of the week, to 
take it up under a suspension of the 
rules? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A mo- 
tion to suspend the rules would not be 
in order until the next Consent Calendar 
day anyway. Only by unanimous con- 
sent would it otherwise be in order for 
the Chair to recognize a Member for the 
purpose of moving to suspend the rules. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, no matter what 
course I take, I would have to get it up 
by unanimous consent, if at all? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand the gentleman has asked 
permission for the committee to hold 
afternoon sessions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
number of Members of Congress have 
asked to be heard, and the committee 
felt it was their right to be heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Many of them have some very fine 
amendments to suggest. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not only Members of 
Congress have asked to be heard, but 
representatives of the accredited vet- 
erans’ organizations. General Hines, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, has asked 
to be heard, as well as representatives of 
the War and Navy Departments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
very important, I think, that the Sur- 
geons General of the Army and Navy ap- 
pear before the committee and tell us 
about their vocational training and what 
they are actually doing. 

Mr. RANKIN. We members of the 
committee are willing to work morning 
and afternoon in order to get this meas- 
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ure through and get it to the floor of the 
House as quickly as possible, 

* Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, And 
night, if necessary. 

Mr. RANKIN. And night, if neces- 
sary. We certainly want to do it ina 
systematic way so that we will have leg- 
islation that the House can afford to 
pass. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I think I can ease the 
mind of the gentleman from Mississippi 
by saying that I am satisfied the Rules 
Committee will act upon the application 
for a special rule for this bill within a few 
hours after that committee has reported 
the bill. I got that assurance from the 
membership of the Rules Committee, 
and I shall call a meeting immediately, 
the moment I am informed that the 
gentleman’s committee, or the commit- 
tee having jurisdiction, has made a fa- 
vorable report on the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I will address my 
inquiry a step further. If we should re- 
port the bill out and get a rule provided, 
would we then still have to have unani- 
mous consent before it would-be taken 
up for consideration? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 
The committee has voted, as the chair- 
man has stated, unanimously to hold 
hearings on the bill. If a bill is re- 
ported out before the recess, in accord- 
ance with the statement made by the 
present occupant of the chair, acting as 
majority leader, the situation is such 
that it would, in my mind, have to be 
brought up by unanimous consent. 

Does that answer the gentleman’s in- 
quiry? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 


JOHN W. BOOTH III—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO, 517) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 2993, a bill for the relief of 
John W. Booth III. 


It is the purpose of the bill to pay the 
sum of $5,000 to John W. Booth III, of 
Mansfield, La., in settlemeut of his claims 
against the United States by reason of 
personal injuries sustained when the au- 
tomobile which he was driving was in- 
volved in a collision with an Army truck 
near Mansfield, La., on or about August 
13, 1941. 

The record shows that the claimant 
was hospitalized for about 45 days, that 
1 month after having been discharged 
from the hospital he enlisted at Barks- 
dale Field as an aviation cadet, that he 
was found physically disqualified for fly- 
ing duty, that a medical examination on 
May 25 1942, by the claimant’s physician 
showed that the claimant’s left eyeball 
was slightly recessed which caused dim- 
ness of vision or double vision under cer- 
tain circumstances, but that such condi- 
tions frequently follow a traumatic in- 
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jury and have a tendency to improve 
spontaneously and that such improve- 
ment was expected in this case, and that 
the claimant recovered from the injuries 
sufficiently to be accepted as an appren- 
tice seaman in the United States Navy 
on July 2, 1942, where he is now serving. 

The evidence of record indicates that 
while the Army driver may have been 
negligent to some extent in making a 
left turn in front of the privately owned 
vehicle, the driver of that vehicle was 
much more negligent in operating it at 
an excessive rate of speed, estimated by 
one witness at 85 miles per hour, But 
even if the Government were to assume 
liability for the accident, the fact of the 
claimant’s early recovery and present 
service in the United States Navy would 
indicate that the amount of the pro- 
posed payment of $5,000 would be exces- 
sive. 

I regret, therefore, that I find it neces- 
sary to return the bill without my ap- 
proval. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, March 27, 1944. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and mes- 
sage will be referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING MULTIPLE STATE INCOME 
TAXES ON SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 451 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3592) to amend the Judicial 
Code in respect to the original jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States 
in certain cases, and for other purposes. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after I 
have concluded my remarks explaining 
what the rule aims to do, I shall yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MICHENER]. 

As you have heard, the rule provides 
for 1 hour of general debate, the bill 
thereafter to be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. 

The bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
rule was unanimously granted by the 
Committee on Rules. 
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All this bill aims to do is to eliminate 
a double or, in some instances, a triple 
income tax on Government employees, 
those who for business or other reasons 
are obliged to change their domicile, I 
believe it to be legislation in the right 
direction. It has the approval of the 
Atterney General, Mr. Biddle, of Mr. 
McNutt, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, and of Mr. John L. 
Sullivan, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and, also, I think, of Mr. Lindsay 
Warren, Comptroller General, 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve 
Federal employees from multiple State 
income taxes on their salaries and to 
permit only the State in which such em- 
ployee is domiciled to levy such tax. 

It appears that many Federal em- 
ployees who would normally be stationed 
in the District of Columbia, because of 
the abnormally crowded conditions in 
the District of Columbia have been re- 
quired to work in other taxing jurisdic- 
tions. These conditions have accentu- 
ated the problem of multiple State in- 
come taxation. However, according to 
the advice of the Attorney General, since 
1939, numerous cases have arisen in 
which a person employed by the United 
States and stationed in a State other 
than the State of his domicile has been 
subjected to an income tax by each of 
the States involved. It is recognized 
also that there are probably numerous 
individuals other than Federal officers 
and employees who may be temporarily 
sojourning for business reasons in a 
State other than that of their domicile 
and who are, therefore, subjected to a 
multiple taxation on their incomes. 

Prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Graves v. New York ex rel. 
O'Keefe (306 U. S. 466 (1938)), salaries 
of Federal officers and employees were 
deemed immune from taxation under 
State income-tax laws. The O'Keefe 
case held, however, that such an implied 
immunity did not exist, although the 
Court indicated that the Congress could 
grant such an immunity in order to pro- 
tect agents of the Federal Government 
from State burdens. 

The bill under consideration would 
qualify the foregoing consent by adding 
a provision to the 1939 act to the effect 
that the compensation of an officer or 
employee of the United States shall be 
subject to State tax only in the State in 
which such officer or employee is domi- 
ciled. - 

Section 1 of the bill proposes to amend 
the Judicial Code by conferring on 
United States district courts jurisdiction 
of all actions involving the liability of 
any Federal officer or employee for State 
income taxes if the claim of domicile on 
the part of such officer or employee is 
disputed by the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman 
who introduced the bill, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara], is thor- 
oughly informed in the matter. He 
drafted the bill and succeeded in having 
it reported by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and therefore possesses more in- 
formation and knowledge concerning 
the provisions of the bill which I feel he 
is in position to impart to the House in 
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a more understanding and concise man- 
ner than I possibly can. Therefore, I 
shall later yield to him to explain in de- 
tail the effect of the provisions of the 
bill and the need for the enactment of 
this legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. PLorser] be permit- 
ted to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial and in the other a 
letter” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules has made a statement as to 
the general purpose of this bill. I quite 
concur in his view that the author of the 
bill is best qualified to explain the tech- 
nicalities of the bill. Therefore, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'Hara], the sponsor of the 
bill. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
unselfish legislative attempt to the ap- 
proach of the increasing problem of 
multiple taxation. I am informed the 
bill has been unanimously reported, as 
amended, from the Judiciary Committee, 
and unanimously reported by the Rules 
Committee to the House. 

The practical situation in which the 


average Government employee finds 


herself is this: The average employee 
enters the Government service at a small 
salary. She comes from a State where- 
in there is a State income tax. It is her 
domicile. She intends to and does con- 
sider the State she has left as her home. 

She finds herself a room in the District 
of Columbia. She may be sent to work 
either in the State of Virginia, for in- 
stance in the Pentagon Building, or to 
one of the Government establishments 
in Maryland, or some other location. 

After a short time she receives a notice 
to pay the District of Columbia income 
tax. Then she receives notice to pay in- 
come taxes in either the State of Virginia 
or the State of Maryland. She also re- 
ceives notice to pay her income taxes 
from the State of her domicile. She pays 
her home State tax. She disputes the 
tax of the District of Columbia; it is a 
small tax, maybe $25, maybe $50. She 
cannot afford to litigate. The same is 
true of the State of Virginia or Maryland. 
As a result she is or may be compelled to 
pay at least three State income taxes. 
She cannot afford to litigate it. 

Let me call your attention to one fur- 
ther step in the matter of income tax, 
which is the situation that has been de- 
veloped in the city of Philadelphia. In 
the year 1939, the city of Philadelphia 
passed an ordinance under the authority 
of the so-called Sterling Act of that 
State, to add a salary.or wage tåx to any 
person who works within the city of Phil- 
adelphia whether they are residents or 
nonresidents. There are literally thou- 
sands of people from the State of New 
Jersey and Delaware who travel back 
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and forth between their State and the 
city of Philadelphia to work. Their tax 
is imposed upon them, although they 
have no use or benefit of the facilities of 
that city. 

Now, it is perfectly right and proper 
that the Government employee should 
pay the income tax in her home State. 
It is rather shocking that she has to pay 
the District of Columbia and the Virginia 
or Maryland tax, in one of the examples 
I have cited. 

The question is a Federal question. 
Without desiring in any way to offend 
anyone’s feelings, the State courts have 
a tendency—and it is a psychological 
one—to support their own laws, and they 
have a tendency to support the taxing 
authorities of their own State. 

The proponents of this measure feel 
that the general rule as to domicile is the 
proper rule. 

This condition exists as to any other 
people who are not employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment saw fit to announce the rule 
that employees should be subject to tax- 
ation, and, of course, it can, if it desires, 
determine whether the salaries of these 
employees shall be subject altogether or 
in part or in certain circumstances to 
State income taxation. 

It is suggested in the report of the At- 
torney General that there are many peo- 
ple besides the Federal employees who 
occupy the same unfortunate position. 
To me that is not an answer to the prob- 
lem nor an objection to the bill. If there 
is an admitted wrong and admittted in- 
justice to any group of people, it is no 
argument against the relief of a portion 
of that group that it is beyond your 
power to relieve all of them. It would 
be my personal desire to relieve all peo- 
ple who are victims of an admitted 
wrong. In this case there is a serious 
question in my mind whether the United 
States Government can interfere with 
the State income taxes to such an ex- 
tent that it would take care of those 
individuals who are not officers or em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The Congress has seen fit by legislative 
act to make the income of its officers and 
employees subject to State income tax. 
The United States does have an in- 
terest in that the money being ad- 
vanced to employees of the United States 
is being subjected to an additional tax 
burden. This is the constitutional basis 
for the act. If we get beyond that, then 
I think we get beyond the power of the 
Federal Government. 

In considering the provisions of this 
bill we must first consider that if you 
provided a bill which simply gave a tax- 
payer his remedy in court, then the bill 
would not do any good, because the 
amounts involved are too small, with 
many of the taxpayers. There are a 
few exceptions, I suppose, where officers 
or employees get large salaries, but those 
with which I am concerned are the many 
Federal employees who get a small sal- 
ary. If we simply relegate them to the 
courts for relief, then you have no relief; 
because in most instances the costs are 
too high. 
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The bill provides that the domicile of 
the employee shall be the State which 
he declares to be his domicile. Now of 
course that standing alone would open 
the door to people simply selecting a 
State with the lowest tax rate, or select- 
ing a State which did not have an income 
tax at all, as their domicile, thereby de- 
feating the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land or the District of Columbia. This 
bill guards against that in two ways; in 
the first place, it provides that the em- 
ployee shall not or may not select as his 
domicile any State except the State from 
which he came; that State must have 
been the one. On page 2 of the bill, if 
you will look at line 18, it reads: 

Provided, That he shall have acquired a 
domicile in such State, under the laws of 
such State, prior to the beginning of the 
annual period for which the tax is claimed. 


It is not going to be a loophole for the 
evasive, for it is provided in the bill, as 
follows: 

Such declaration must be made in writ- 
ing under oath to the authority whose duty 
it is to assess, levy, or collect such taxes and 
the time for filing such declaration shall not 
expire until 60 days after a written demand 
for payment of such tax shall have been 
received by such officer or employee. 


The above provision requires the offi- 
cer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make such declaration under 
oath. If such declaration is false, he is 
perjuring himself and subjecting him- 
self to serious criminal prosecution for 
perjury, The provision also makes plain 
that he is entitled to and should receive 
some notice from the taxing authority 
claiming the tax, and fixes definitely the 
time in which such declaration must be 
filed with the taxing authority. It. is 
customary for the taxing authority to 
give written notice to pay the tax. 

While usually State laws do not require 
that each individual taxpayer be noti- 
fied of the amount of his tax, some State 
statutes require such a notice and, even 
though not required by statute, a notice 
or bill for taxes is usually sent to the tax- 
payer as a part of the administrative 
procedure in collecting taxes. The pro- 
cedure varies, of course, for each State, 

The evil we seek to prevent is that a 
Federal employee might be foreclosed 
from filing a declaration of domicile 
without having been aware that a tax 
has been claimed on his Federal compen- 
sation. It is believed that this can be 
avoided without interfering with estab- 
lished State practice. 

This would not require a State to alter 
its normal procedure, yet it would pro- 
tect the Federal. employee. He would 
not lose his right to declare his domicile 
solely through lack of knowledge that a 
tax had been levied against him. As a 
practical matter, at some time or other 
in the process of attempting to collect 
a tax a written demand, tax bill, or notice 
is almost universally given to the per- 
son against whom the tax is assessed, 
whether or not required by statute. 

Under the common law there is a dis- 
tinction between “domicile” and “resi- 
dence.” The domicile of a citizen may be 
in one State and his residence in an- 
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other, although they are generally in the 
same place. 

“Domicile” originates from the Latin 
“domus,” meaning “home.” 

It is customary to distinguish between 
residence and domicile on the ground 
that any place of abode or dwelling 
place constitutes a residence, however 
temporary it may be, while the term 
“domicile” relates rather to the legal 
residence of a person, or his home in 
contemplation of law. 

As a result, one may be a resident of 
one jurisdiction although having a domi- 
cile in another. 

It is generally considered under the 
common law that domicile is not synony- 
mous with residence. It is not generally 
Synonymous when considered by the 
courts of the various States. In some 
States for certain purposes domicile and 
residence are synonymous, but in treat- 
ing domicile as considered in this bill 
domicile is intended to be the legal resi- 
dence of the person, coupled with the 
intent to make that place his home. 

The very problem of this triple taxa- 
tion was considered and feared and vig- 
orously protested in the Congress when 
the District income tax law was being 
enacted and expressions in the debates 
leave no doubt that Congress never in- 
tended such a result. 

My colleague, Congressman BATES, one 
of the House conferees, said: 

We raised that particular point because 
We are much concerned about how those 
who come from our States would be affected 
by the income-tax provisions of the new law, 
and it was distinctly understood that in this 
bill there should be no triple taxation (84 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 8973). 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO REMEDY THE WRONG 


Insofar as the bill affects the District 
of Columbia, it is needless to point out 
that Congress has plenary control. 

As to the authority of Congress with 
reference to State taxes, the theory of 
the bill is that triple taxation of em- 
ployees of the United States is an indi- 
rect burden on the Government of the 
United States and that Congress may 
properly legislate to prohibit such a 
burden. It is well known that for phys- 
ical, geographical, and other reasons all 
of the employees of the United States 
at the seat of government cannot find 
living quarters within the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is also a recognized fact that 
scattered throughout the whole United 
States there are employees of the United 
States who are compelled to live for long 
or short periods of time in States other 
than their real homes. If these persons 
are to be protected in their right to re- 
tain citizenship in their States of domi- 
cile, they must assume the concomitant 
liability to pay income tax in their home 
States. It follows that if they are taxed 
also within the States of their temporary 
abode, they are in effect being subjected 
to an additional price for the enjoyment 
of their right to State citizenship. 

It is apparent that the salaries of Gov- 
ernment employees must be controlled by 
the economic necessities of such employ- 
ees and that triple taxation of the in- 
come of employees must be reflected, 
however remotely, in the compensation 
to be paid them. The morale of em- 
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ployees is likewise affected and, as can 
be seen, public employment in many in- 
stances carries with it this penalty, 
making a Government job to that extent 
less attractive. Congress would be fully 
justified, therefore, in declaring that 
such triple taxation indirectly and ulti- 
mately is a burden on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If there is any doubt on the 
question at all, the doubt is whether Con- 
gress can permit taxation of Federal 
salaries by the States; not whether it can 
exempt them. At least, that is the ques- 
tion which most seriously troubled Con- 
gress when it passed the act of April 12, 
1939—53 Statutes 574, the act which con- 
sented to State taxation of Federal sal- 
aries—see volume 84, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, pages 1298 to 1332. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ramspeck), The time of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VERSUS 
MURPHY AND GRAVES VERSUS NEW YORK EX REL. 
O'KEEFE 
Mr. O'HARA. There are two recent 

cases of some significance in connection 

with this bill. The case of District of 

Columbia v. Murphy (314 U. S. 441), de- 

cided December 15, 1941, concerned an 

employee of the Treasury Department 
who had come to the District of Colum- 
bia from Michigan. He contended he 
was domiciled in Michigan and, there- 
fore, was not liable to tax on his income 
by the District of Columbia. The taxing 
authorities of the District of Columbia 
insisted that he was domiciled in the 

District within the meaning of the Dis- 

trict cf Columbia Income Tax Act— 

53 Statutes 1087. The Board of Tax 

Appeals received considerable evidence 

bearing upon the subject and found 

“as a fact“ that the respondent had 

formed an intention to remain and 

make his home in the District for an in- 
definite period of time but held that “as 

a matter of law” he was not domiciled 

in the District. 

The court of appeals affirmed the de- 
cision of the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
Supreme Court held that, although the 
act did not define the word “domicile,” 
which was the hasis of the tax liability, 
its congressional history made it clear 
that a man does not acquire a domicile 
in the District simply by coming here 
to live for an indefinite period of time 
while in the Government service. It 
held that his living here, however, may 
properly be taken to be his domicile until 
facts are adduced to establish the con- 
trary and that the taxing authority is 
warranted in treating as prima facie 
taxable any person quartered in the Dis- 
trict on the tax day, whose status the 
taxing authority deems doubtful. 

The Court followed the general rule 
as to the necessity of intent and indi- 
cated a large number of circumstances 
which might refiect intent. It did not 
prescribe any formula by which these 
facts might be weighed or given value. 
On the contrary, it stated that its men- 
tion of these various items as being rele- 
vant must not be taken as any indication 
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of the relative weight to be attached to 
them or as an effort to suggest a formula 
to handle all Cases, or as an effort to sug- 
gest the possibility of devising a formula. 
But it did say significantly “in view of 
the legislative history showing that Con- 
gress was concerned lest there be triple 
taxation—Federal, State, and District— 
the Board should consider whether taxes 
similar in character to those laid by 
this act have been paid elsewhere.” 

The case was remanded with direc- 
tions to the Board for further proceed- 
ings in conformity with the opinion. 

It will be noted that the case more or 
less restates with elaboration the com- 
mon law doctrines guiding the determi- 
nation of domicile and, in some respects, 
suggests that removal to Washington, 
D. C., for employment in the Federal 
service is of less significance than would 
be a removal to other places where that 
purpose was not present. The case 
mal the problem of the Federal em- 
ployee difficult, however; because it as- 
serts that the taxing authority is war- 
ranted in treating as prima facie taxable 
any person quartered in the District on 
tax day whose status it deems doubtful. 
It is an inducement to the taxing author- 
ities to rule against every person and to 
compel him to assume the expensive and 
usually prohibitive burden of upsetting 
the ruling. 

A second case is Graves v. New York 
ex rel. O’Keefe (306 U. S. 466), decided 
March 27, 1939. In that case an em- 
ployee of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration claimed immunity from the 
State income tax in New York upon the 
ground that such tax placed an uncon- 
stitutional burden upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Court very carefully 
avoided passing upon any question ex- 
cept the one which was vital. It assumed 
for the purpose of the case that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation was such an 
instrumentality as would make its ac- 
tivities immune from State tax. It said 
that in that case it need not be deter- 
mined whether the power of Congress to 
grant tax exemptions, as an incident to 
the exercise of its known powers, extends 
beyond the constitutional immunity of 
Federal agencies which courts have im- 
plied (p. 478). And it carefully limited 


-its opinion to the assertion that Congress 


had given no intimation that it intended 
to grant or withhold immunity from 
State taxation of the salary of the Cor- 
poration’s employees and that since Con- 
gress was silent on the matter, the con- 
gressional intention could not be gath- 
ered from the statute by implication. 
The Court said: 

Whatever scope this may give to the Na- 
tional Government to claim immunity from 
State taxation of all instrumentalities which 
it may constitutionally create, and whatever 
authority Congress may possess as incidental 
to the exercise of its delegated powers to 
grant or withhold immunity from State tax- 
ation, Congress has not sought in this case 
to exercise such power. 


In a concurring opinion, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter specifically states that the 
question whether or not Congress by ex- 
press legislation may grant immunity is 
a 1 to be determined when occasion 
arises, 
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The Court was dealing with an agency 
which itself had been expressly exempted 
from taxation and the question was 
whether or not, in the absence of an ex- 
press declaration by Congress, the em- 
ployees of the agency were likewise ex- 
empt. The case did not decide that 
employees of the United States itself 
were subject to State taxation and those 
circumstances presumably had some- 
thing to do with the fact that Congress 
by the act of 1939 specifically made the 
salaries of employees of the United States 
subject to State taxation. 

Moreover, the fact that Congress ex- 
pressly made the salaries of Government 
employees subject to State taxation 
shows that Congress was of the opinion 
that it had the discretion to determine 
whether or not the salaries of employees 
of the United States might be subject to 
State taxation. 

So far as the Graves case is concerned, 
it neither affirms nor denies the power 
of Congress to declare that salaries of 
Federal employees shall be immune from 
State taxation. It merely reserves that 
question for determination when it 
arises. On the other hand, there can be 
no question that the decision recognizes 
that, if a State tax is a burden on the 
Federal Government, the Congress has 
the right to proscribe it; and that, if Con- 
gress specifically determines that a given 
State tax is a burden upon the Federal 
Government, the Court will not make an 
independent effort to review the correct- 
ness of that determination. It seems 
more likely that such a determination 
would fall within the realm of political 
questions which the courts may not con- 
sider. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BECK WORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a portion of a column 
1 the National Legionnaire of March 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING MULTIPLE STATE INCOME 
TAXES ON SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McCormack). The gentleman from 


Minnesota is recognized for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 
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Mr. O’HARA. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, it is up to us as the Congress of 
the United States to declare by this act 
the limitation, which we as the Congress 
have a right to declare, upon the burden 
which may be necessarily or unneces- 
sarily imposed upon employees of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA. I yield. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. Let me at 
the outset say that the purposes of the 
bill are both commendable and desirable. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, ELLISON of Maryland. But does 
not the bill as drawn go beyond that by 
setting up two loopholes through which 
Federal employees can avoid the payment 
of an income tax? The first loophole 
would be created, I think, by the provi- 
sion, on page 2, line 16, reading as fol- 
lows: 

For the purpose of this act, the domicile of 
such officer or employee shall be in the State 
which he expressly declares to be the State of 
his domicile. 


This means that the employee can se- 
lect as his domicile a State that has no 
income tax or a State which has a very 
low income tax. The gentleman from 
Minnesota stated in his remarks that 
that was offset by the following proviso: 

Provided, That he shall have acquired a 
domicile in such State, under the laws of such 
State, prior to the beginning of the annual 
period for which the tax is claimed. 


Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to interpret this proviso which would in- 
dicate that an employee has to come 
from that State in order to declare that 
State as his domicile? 

Mr. OHARA. Yes; the language spe- 
cifically states: r 

That he shall have acquired a domicile in 
that State under the laws of that State prior 
to the beginning of the annual period for 
which the tax is claimed. 


Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. But in 
order to acquire domicile under this he 
would not have to go through a formal 
action but just pick out a State in which 
he would like to be domiciled because of 
favorable tax laws. 

Mr. CHARA, I believe the gentleman 
misconstrues the effect of the language. 

Mr, MILLER of Connecticut. If the 
gentleman will yield, I may say that dif- 
ferent States have different require- 
ments. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. As an ex- 
ample, if I accept service in the Govern- 
ment here in Washington, I might say I 
should like to have Connecticut as my 
domicile. I would not have to do any- 
thing else. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
gentleman from Maryland uses Con- 
necticut as an example of a State in 
which to establish legal domicile. I be- 
lieve we in Connecticut use the word 
“settlement” as synonymous with the 
word “domicile.” In Connecticut we have 
a requirement that to acquire a legal 
settlement a person must reside there 4 
years. The gentleman, therefore, would 
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have to make long preparation in order 
to avoid a year’s taxes by claiming that 
State. 

Mr. O’HARA. The gentleman, of 
course, recognizes the evil to which this 
bill is directed. 

Mr, ELLISON of Maryland. Yes, un- 
questionably; and I am with the gentle- 
man 100 percent. 

Mr. OHARA. I do not see how we can 
accomplish it in any other way; it is all 
part of the same sentence. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. Why not 
say it in so many words? 

Mr. O'HARA. We do. We go even 
further and provide that if a person 
claims the State which is not the State 
of his domicile he shall be subject to a 
charge of perjury, which is a very serious 
offense. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. This bill 
does not say that I must select as my 
domicile the State from which I happen 
to come to accept cmployment as a Fed- 
eral employee. 

Mr. OHARA. I do not see how we 
can make it any more clear. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. I think it 
could be improved by indicating that it 
should be the State from which the em- 
ployee came. That would be fine. 

Now, as to the second loophole. In the 
original bill there was a provision on page 
3, line 3, as follows: 

In the event the compensation of such of- 
ficer or employee shall not be subject to tax in 
the State of his domicile as herein defined, 
such compensation shall not be immune from 
taxation in any other State in which, except 
for the immunity conferred by this act, it 
may be lawfully subject to a State tax. 


Based on that premise, normally, the 
residence of an employee should be the 
taxing jurisdiction because while he re- 
sides there the employee receives all the 
benefits of Government service. 

Mr. O’HARA. Not necessarily. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. We have 
5,000 in Maryland in one department 
who live in Maryland. 

Mr. CHARA. Let me call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the great number of 
employees in Bethesda and other nearby 
places who work there but live in the 
District. The Maryland authorities are 
taxing them there right along. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. No. 

Mr. CHARA. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. If they 
are a bill should be passed to prohibit 
that kind of tax. 

Mr. CHARA. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman. It is my understanding that 
the committee struck that out because 
they felt it was in contradiction to the 
fundamental purpose of the bill. Then 
we say, in other words when we strike 
that out, we do not recognize it if it is 
not an income tax by domicile. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. If the 
amendment striking through the pro- 
vision just read would prevail, is it not 
true that the Federal employee would be 
the only class having the advantage over 
other citizens in not having to pay an 
income tax in the State of his residence, 
where he receives all the benefits of gov- 
ernmental services, schools, fire protec- 
tion, police protection, and so forth? 
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Mr. O'HARA. Please do not take up 
all of my time. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. I am 
asking the gentleman a question. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman says 
that because there is an evil which af- 
fects one class only that that evil should 
go on. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. I say it 
should be rectified. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I think 
this is timely legislation. I have had a 
number of inquiries from Wisconsin 
folks who are temporarily residents of 
the District of Columbia who complain 
about this double taxation. May I ask 
the gentleman how many people, in his 
opinion, are affected by the legislation? 

Mr. O'HARA. I suppose there are 
many thousands of them. There are 
perhaps several millions of employees of 
the Federal Government from all over 
the country working here in various 
capacities, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. As I understand, 
there might be an amendment added 
regarding taxation by local subdivisions 
rather than just State taxes? 

Mr. O'HARA. Someone spoke to me 
about that, but I do not intend to offer 
such an amendment. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman is 
not going to offer such an amendment? 

Mr. O'HARA. No. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman 
mentioned the Philadelphia wage tax. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is right. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is what I had 
in mind. That would be a political sub- 
division tax rather than a State tax. 

‘Mr. O'HARA, Yes. That comes un- 
der the Sterling tax. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I was going to ask the 
same question the gentleman from Wis- 
consin asked, How many people would it 
affect within the District of Columbia? 

Mr. O'HARA. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, we do not 
want double taxation imposed upon our 
constituents who happen to live here 
temporarily. I do not see anything in 
the hearings with reference to whether 
or not the gentleman’s committee gave 
attention to how this is going to affect 
the District of Columbia treasury which 
has been collecting taxes from many of 
these Government employees. Would 
that in any way affect the Federal con- 
tribution to the District of Columbia— 
the contribution which we make every 
year amounting to about $6,000,000? 
Would it result in their requesting an 
increase in that Federal contribution? 

Mr. O'HARA. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I think the situation is that if 
that contingency does arise it would be 
better to do it on a fair basis rather than 
try to impose a penalty upon somebody. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] may be 
permitted to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
editorial 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 


WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill (H. R. 4163) 
to amend section 2 of Public Law 17, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, relating to func- 
tions of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes, Union Cal- 
endar No. 409, and which is also on the 
Consent Calendar, be recommitted to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. I may say that I have spoken 
to some of the Members on the Repub- 
lican side that I could contact and on 
my side, and we are agreed in this action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING MULTIPLE STATE INCOME 
TAXES ON SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes and I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order and to 
revise and extend my own remarks in 
the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
reluctance that I feel obliged to call at- 
tenticn and to earnestly urge that the 
gentlemen who have taken so much of 
the time of the House in discussing Mr. 
Walter Winchell should desist in doing 
so in the future. Just a few minutes ago 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] apprised the House that he 
would introduce resolutions directing the 
Department of Justice to furnish infor- 
mation concerning two employees of 
Mr. Winchell’s sponsor, the Jergens Co. 
It would appear to me that instead of 
Winchell being criticized, he should be 
commended by reason of calling the at- 
tention of the employer to the question- 
able activities of the employees in ques- 
tion. Please understand, and I repeat 
what I stated several weeks ago, I hold 
no brief for Mr. Winchell, but on the oc- 
casion of the times that I have listened 
to his broadcasts I have not fully agreed 
to some of his statements, but I must ad- 
mit that in nearly all instances he has 
sought to direct attention to those advo- 
cating un-American and subversive ac- 
tivities. 

Mr, Speaker, I am aware, from state- 
ments made on this floor by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES], and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN], that Mr. Winchell has fre- 
quently criticized the Congress. How- 
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ever. with one exception I have never 
heard him attack the Congress collec- 
tively, but on occasions he has replied to 
individual Members of Congress who 
have attacked or assailed him on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, just yesterday I listened 
to the broadcast of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies], and only a few minutes 
ago he asked permission to insert that 
broadcast, in which he assailed and at- 
tacked Mr. Winchell, in the Concres- 
SIONAL Record. Among other things, the 
gentleman from Texas stated that Mr. 
Winchell is speaking for and represent- 
ing an un-American group. On the basis 
of that statement by the gentleman from 
Texas, I feel that such charge by him 
should be investigated, and as chairman 
of the Committee to Investigate Un- 
American and Subversive Activities it is 
within his province to have such investi- 
gation made and to ascertain who, if 
anyone, is financing Mr. Winchell. Per- 
sonally, I feel that there is nothing to 
that charge. Nevertheless, let us find 
out. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies] 
also stated that Mr. Winchell is destroy- 
ing the prestige of Congress. That to 
me, saying the least, is a farfetched 
statement. Congress has, is, and will be 
judged by its deliberations, whether it is 
legislating in the best interest of our 
country or whether it has failed to func- 
tion, and it will not be judged by a single 
commentator’s statement or statements. 

Personally, I know of only one state- 
ment made by Mr. Winchell to which I 
called his attention as unfair and unfor- 
tunate. That was when he referred to 
Congress as the “House of Reprehensi- 
bles,” and when I learned of it I imme- 
diately wrote him taking exception to it. 

My. Speaker, Mr. Winchell is not the 
only commentator who at times has at- 
tacked and criticized Congress or its in- 
dividue! Members. I venture to say that 
there are very few of us that might not 
have been justified at times to rise to 
a question of personal privilege to an- 
swer unfall criticism and attacks not 
only by commentators but by colum- 
nists, magazine writers, and even news- 
paper correspondents. However, if we 
were to answer them so much time of 
the House would be taken up that little 
time would be left for legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be conceded by 
us that Mr. Winchell has been frequently 
assailed and attacked on this flocr and 
he has been subject to vile and vicious 
name calling. Naturally, therefore, he 
feels that he has a right, not having the 
privilege of the floor, to answer and re- 
taliate against those who assail and at- 
tack him. 

This is my thirty-eighth year of serv- 
ice in Congress and I regret that I am 
obliged to say that in no prior Congress 
in my period of service has so much time 
been taken in discussing any person as 
given to Mr. Winchell. It behooves me 
that it would not only be in the inter- 
est of the Congress but in the interest 
of the Members whom Mr. Winchell has 
answered that both sides would cease 
in this diatribe. I feel that Mr. Win- 
chell if left alone will in turn desist in 
replying to the attacks levelled against 
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him, but if the vile and vicious name 
calling continues on the floor he will, in 
justice, defend himself and by the result- 
ing publicity you will make him the most 
advertised man in the United States. 

Personally, though, Mr. Winchell may 
have gone far afield in his criticism, 
nevertheless, he has rendered actual, 
valuable service to the country. Me has 
directed attention to many men who 
have been charged with sedition, some 
of whom have been convicted, some of 
whom have been indicted, and others 
who have not yet been reached by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. In that 
connection, I doubt the statement to the 
effect that he obtained information from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
bearing on seditious and subversive ac- 
tivities as anyone familiar with the 
practice and procedure of that organi- 
zation knows that it is not within the 
province of that organization to divulge 
any information with respect to any of 
its investigations. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Winchell obtained information 
from some of the Dies’ committee re- 
ports—evidence which Mr. Digs, him- 
self, states has been in possession of his 
committee since 1939. An abundance 
of this evidence concerned Nazi and 
bund activities and the leaders of these 
organizations, but somehow or other was 
not given publicity as was the so-called 
communistic activities or, perhaps, was 
not reported to the Department of Jus- 
tice. I know that Winchell has been 
charged with being connected with com- 
munistic activities, but this has not been 
borne out by facts as he on divers oc- 
casions has strongly assailed the Com- 
munists. 

It has been stated frequently by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. RANKIN], and, I believe, by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] that the 
Navy has forced Mr. Winchell from the 
active list of that service. Viewing his 
picture from one of the newspapers, I 
would judge him to be at least 45 years 
of age and, surely, a man of that age 
cannot render real, active, or combat 
service. As to officers, God knows we 
have enough of them, and I feel that 
the Navy will manage to get along with- 
out Winchell. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, if Mr. 
Winchell is left alone I presume he will 
have nothing to talk about. Therefore 
I hope in the future that we will devote 
our time to legislation and to seeing how 
we can be helpful in aiding the adminis- 
tration in its war effort and to bringing 
about an early conclusion of the war so 
that we may begin legislating on the 
many, many matters that are pressing us 
so far as post-war activities are con- 
cerned. 

As I stated, it is with reluctance that I 
have asked for these 5 minutes, but I feel 
that in the interest of the House and in 
the best interest of the country these 
things should be eliminated henceforth 
and that we should not have to listen 
continuously to these personal attacks. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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CHILE CELEBRATION OF THE DAY OF THE 
AMERICAS 


The SPEAKER pro ten re laid before 
the House the following communication, 
which was read: 

SANTIAGO, CHILE, January 25. 
Tue SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH 


AMERICA: 

I have the honor, in the name of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to invite your Excellency and 
a deputation from that body (the House) to 
attend on the 14th of April next a special 
meeting at which the Chamber will celebrate 
the Day of the Americas. The occasion will 
give opportunity to strengthen the ties of 
mutual understanding and fraternity of the 
American peoples, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that the 
Speaker, pursuant to the invitation ex- 
tended by the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies of Chile, has appointed the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] 
and the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD] as members of a committee 
to attend on the 14th day of April 1944 
a solemn session in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of Chile celebrating the Day of the 
Americas, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a news article and an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I had 20 minutes reserved for me this 
afternoon for a special order. My sub- 
committee is in session, and I would like 
to vacate that order and ask unanimous 
consent to insert my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 74, which calls for the crea- 
tion of a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War. It is to be com- 
posed of 11 Members; 5 from the other 
body and 6 from the House. 

The resolution proposes that it shall be 
the duty of the committee to counsel, ad- 
vise, investigate, and cooperate with the 
President, the heads of departments, and 
agencies of the Government, military 
leaders, and other persons engaged in the 
war effort on all matters and subjects 
pertaining to the conduct of the war, and 
to the foreign policy of the United States. 
Its function, therefore, is to investigate 
and advise in all matters pertaining to 
the war and our national policy 

This committee will not engage in 
carping criticism, and it will not inter- 
fere in any degree with military cam- 
paigns. It is assumed that able men and 
women will be appointed to such a com- 
mittee and it is presumed that it will 
conduct its business on a high plane and 
in the best interest of our country. 
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Mr. Speaker, our sons and daughters 
are in every part of the world, fighting 
and dying for us; this Nation is pouring 
out untold and unprecedented wealth 
for unknown and uncertain objectives. 
It is the absolute right, Mr. Speaker, of a 
free people to be fully informed at all 
times, and especially in time of war 
about matters pertaining to the war and 
national and foreign policy. Yet we 
know that a tight veil of secrecy sur- 
rounds the war activity and matters of 
national and international import. Con- 
ferences have been held by our leaders 
with those of other nations, in the course 
of which commitments have been made, 
but precious little information has 
leaked through to the people. And what 
is the result? From all parts of the 
country come reports that the people are 
becoming restive and suspicious; there 
are mutterings of distrust; they want to 
know the real facts about Pearl Harbor, 
about the Moscow Conference, the con- 
ference at Cairo, and Teheran. Yes, and 
they want to know about the size of our 
Army and Navy, and about that so-called 
second front. They also want to know 
just how far we are going to expand our 
own boundaries. Mr. Speaker, as mat- 
ters stand today, these questions and 
many, many others are veiled in secrecy, 
a secrecy that is creating suspicion and 
distrust, and if continued will lead to 
national disunity. There must be an 
end to it; the responsibility rests with the 
Congress. 

Is the proposal for a war commit- 
tee something new? Indeed not, Mr. 
Speaker. It is almost as old as the Con- 
gress. We have ample historical prece- 
dent for it. I make no claim to original- 
ity for that would be untrue. But my 
attention was called to it, and in a search 
for precedent I found volumes have been 
written on the subject. Such a commit- 
tee was set up as early as 1792 to investi- 
gate the expedition of General St. Clair 
against the Indians of the Northwest. 
Likewise, in 1813, a similar committee 
was established. 

During the Civil War another such 
committee was appointed. At that time 
the question was raised: “To what extent, 
with due regard to the public welfare, 
may the unprofessional civilian control 
military policy and decide questions of 
strategy and tactics?” Now, my resolu- 
tion does not propose that this special 
committee shall interfere in any man- 
ner with the conduct of a military cam- 
paign, but it would have the right to in- 
quire into these matters. Mr. Speaker, 
it is of utmost importance to the Nation 
to know how this war is being conducted 
now, and how it is to be conducted in the 
future. The people are also entitled to 
know the import and purpose of all 
events connected with the waging of the 
war. 

As in the case of the other war com- 
mittees, this committee is chiefly an in- 
vestigative body. It will seek to secure 
the facts in any given situation and re- 
port them to the country, consistent, of 
course, with public safety, 

There will be those, in both bodies of 
Congress, who will doubt the advisabil- 
ity of the establishment of such a com- 
mittee at this time. There was doubt in 
1862 also, but Senator Fessenden, who 
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at first had serious doubts as to its ad- 
visability, finally concluded that such a 
committee could render a great service 
to the Nation. In the course of the de- 
bate he said: 

Sir, I hold the very contrary of the doc- 
trine that we are to leave everything with- 
out question, without the slightest com- 
plaint, without any inquiry even as to the 
conduct of this war by the public agents. 
We know that every day wrongs are perpe- 
trated; we know that the people of this coun- 
try, the soldiers of this country have, in 
somé instances, been sacrificed without rea- 
son; and we do not Know how it was done 
or by whom it was ordered. 

But, sir, while there is this agitation in 
the public mind; while there are so many 
ideas afloat; so many accusations, un- 
founded, perhaps, in a very great degree; 
and no inquiry is made and no step taken 
to the public in relation to the matter—that 
public which carries on this war, and which 
furnishes the means for carrying it on— 
shall we, who are the agents of that public, 
be told that during its progress, be it longer 
or shorter, we know nothing, say nothing, 
and inquire nothing about it? I hold it to 
be our bounden duty, impressed upon us by 
our position here, to keep an anxious, watch- 
ful eye over all executive agents who are 
carrying on the war at the direction of the 
people, whom we represent and whom we 
are bound to protect in relation to this 
matter. 


Fessenden was of the opinion that 
Such a committee would redress the bal- 
ance between the executive and legisla- 
tive departments, which, because of vast 
power given to the President as a result 
of the war, was at that time sadly out 
of adjustment. 

The language used by those men in 
the Civil War period to justify the crea- 
tion of a joint committee on the con- 
duct of the war might be used at this 
time to establish such a committee. 
Conditions and events are not greatly 
different, except that at this time they 
are on a global basis. 

There is a rising tide of public resent- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, because of the with- 
holding of vital information concerning 
the conduct of the war. If it continues 
its present tempo, there will be a resist- 
ance to the peace plans as visioned by 
our leaders and the peace may be in 
jeoperdy and life and treasure gone for 
naught, 

Perhaps the Congress is responsible 
for the situation that exists today, for 
we have vested more power in the Presi- 
dent than in any other; we have voted 
huge sums to the Army and Navy with- 
out insisting upon a strict accounting; 
commitments and pledges are made at 
secret conference without any informa- 
tion about them being passed on to the 
people. In some strange way “off the 
record” statements float around Wash- 
ington and the country, causing suspi- 
cion and distrust. One rumor reaches 
me to the effect that we are now plan- 
ning to girdle the globe with Army and 
Navy Air Force stations and docks and 
that hundred-year leases are in contem- 
plation on these projected sites. Harry 
Hopkins is reported to be the master- 
mind in this world development, which 
includes the perfection of the island of 
Formosa as a United Nations base for 
all time. The point, Mr. Speaker, in this 
connection is that this concerns a mat- 
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ter of national policy, and until the 
people speak the executive branch of this 
Government has no right to make any 
such commitments. 

Every day Members of Congress and 
the press are expressing deep concern 
about matters connected with the war 
and our foreign policy. Every day con- 
stituents write us asking for information 
about these vital matters, yet we can 
give them no satisfactory answers. We 
must confess that the Congress does not 
know what is going on. A sorry spec- 
tacle, indeed, Mr. Speaker. 

We are drifting into a difficult situa- 
tion; we are building up a public sus- 
picion which threatens the war effort and 
the peace. We are getting dangerously 
close to dictatorship, and the people are 
alarmed. Mr. Speaker, I have gathered 
many editorials in the past week and I 
have them here, all dealing with these 
important subjects and all support the 
point I make, that there is great concern 
about the war, about commitments, 
about our domestic economy, about our 
foreign policy, and about the peace that 
must follow victory. Can we, Mr. 
Speaker, the duly elected Representatives 
of the people, sit here dumb and inert 
and fail or refuse to act in this crisis? 
Are we not derelict in our duty if we leave 
everything without question, without the 
slightest complaint, without inquiry of 
the executive branch as to the conduct of 
this war? It was well said in 1862, by a 
Congress that preceded this one, “that 
it is our bounden duty to keep an anxious, 
watchful eye over those who carry on this 
war.” We cannot, we must not fail to 
meet our responsibilities in this matter. 

The time for candor is here. The 
“hush-hush” policy now being used is 
in disrepute—the public wants no more 
of it. “Military necessity” is no longer 
a term to be used to cover or conceal 
military or civil bungling. As one editor 
has said so well: “Straightforwardness is 
the secret of sound public relations.” 

Mr. Speaker, the adoption of House 
Concurrent Resolution 74 will enable the 
Congress to meet its full responsibility 
to the Nation. I am confident that it 
will have a stimulating effect upon home- 
front morale. This is not a party mat- 
ter, for the waging of war to final victory 
is a cooperative effort by all of the people. 


House Concurrent Resolution 74 


Whereas formulation of our national policy 
in war and peace is vested in the Congress; 
and 


Whereas important conferences have been 
held with the leaders of other nations in the 
course of which commitments have been 
made as to the conduct of the war and the 
peace to follow; and 

Whereas it is the right of a free people to 
be fully informed, at all times, about these 
matters with a minimum of secrecy in order 
to allay suspicion and distrust which is detri- 
mental to a united war effort; and 

Whereas our sons are fighting and dying 
on battle fronts all over the world, and this 
Nation is pouring out untold and unprece- 
dented wealth for unknown and uncertain 
objectives, foreign and domestic: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a joint congressional commit- 
tee to be known as the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War and to be composed 
of five Members of the Senate, to be appoint- 
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ed by the President of the Senate, and six 
Members of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. A vacancy in the joint com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions of 
the joint committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original selection. The 
joint committee shall select a chairman and a 
vice chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, to counsel, advise, and cooperate with 
the President, the heads of departments and 
agencies of the Government, military leaders, 
and other persons engaged in the war effort 
on all matters and subjects pertaining to the 
conduct of the war (except the conduct of 
military campaigns) and to the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For purposes of the performance of 
its duties under this resolution, the joint 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof— 

(1) may request from the President, the 
heads of departments and agencies of the 
Government, military leaders, and other per- 
sons engaged in the war effort, full and com- 
plete information with respect to the partici- 
pation of the United States in the present 
global war, including such information as to 
military campaigns as may properly be di- 
vulged; and 

(2) is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to take such testimony, and to 
have such printing and binding done, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas shall be issued 
under the signature of the chairman or vice 
chairman of the joint committee, and shall 
be served by any person designated by him. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, from time to 
time, shall report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives with respect to its activities 
under this resolution. Such reports shall 
contain, among other things, (1) such data 
and information obtained in carrying out its 
duties as it deems advisable, and (2) such rec- 
ommendations for legislation or other action 
as it deems advisable. 


COMMITTEES INVESTIGATING THE CONDUCT OF 
Wars 


INVASION AGAINST INDIANS 


1. 1792: By a House resolution, passed on 
March 27, 1792, a committee was appointed 
to investigate the disaster suffered by General 
St. Clair in an Indian campaign of 1791. 


WAR OF 1812 


2. 1813: A House resolution establishing a 
committee to investigate the causes of re- 
cent American defeats was proposed by Mr. 
Bradley, of Vermont, July 9, 1813. The House 
refused to pass the measure at that time, as- 
serting that the imminence of session ad- 
journment precluded essential debate on the 
question. On December 31, 1813, shortly 
after the opening of the second session of 
the Thirteenth Congress, the resolution, mod- 
ified so as to acknwledge the President's right 
to withhold information, was adopted and a 
committee was appointed. 

CIVIL WAR 

3. 1861: The Senate adopted on Decem- 
ber 9, 1861, a concurrent resolution to es- 
tablish a committee to investigate the con- 
duct of the war. On December 10, 1861, the 
House concurred in the resolution. The 
committee was reconstituted and strength- 
ened in January 1864. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

4, 1898: Congress relied on the report of 
the President's Commission, which met first 
on September 24, 1898, for information about 
the conduct of the War with Spain, This 
Teport, which was not made available until 
after the brief war's close, was entitled Re- 
port of the Commission Appointed by the 
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President To Investigate the Conduct of the 
War Department in the War with Spain,” 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1900. Eight volumes. The membership of 
the Commission comprised essentially mili- 
tary figures and did not include Congress- 
men. 
WORLD WAR NO, 1 

5. 1919-21: Information of a detailed na- 
ture was again lacking until after the 
close of hostilities. From 1919 through 1921 
hearings were held before the House of Rep- 
resentatives Select Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department, and before 
the subcommittees of that committee. Mr. 
William Johnson Graham, of Illinois, was 
chairman of the committee. 


WORLD WAR NO. 2 

6. July 25 to September 26, 1943: The 
Senate Committee Visiting the War Fronts. 
Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, was 
chairman of this committee of five Sena- 
tors—Brewster, CHANDLER, LODGE, MEAD, and 
Russett—which undertook to inspect the 
global war fronts. 

7. November 1943: House Military Affairs 
subcommittee investigation of Army air 
bases in Central and South America and in 
the Caribbean. The committee, composed of 
seven men, was headed by Representative 
Brooks, of Louisiana. The group spent 2½ 
weeks in November investigating. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein an article by Matthew 
Woll. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
the regular order of business and follow- 
ing any other special orders on the 
Speaker’s table, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes this 
afternoon on the political situation in 
Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a statement which reads: 

The advocacy of armed violence to over- 
throw our Government constitutes a clear 
violation of a Federal espionage act. Repre- 
sentative HorrmMan’s past collaboration with 
convicted Nazi agents and indicted fifth col- 
umnists and present close relations— 


And so on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks the gentleman has pre- 
sented a matter of personal privilege 
and is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain newspaper articles. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
propose to take an hour. I think 10 min- 
utes will be plenty. At no time have I 
advocated the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment either by force or any other means. 
I have advocate: and I shall continue to 
urge the ousting of the New Dealers, of 
the Communists, because I think both are 
destroying our constitutional govern- 
ment. 

I would not take this time were it not 
for the fact that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] has, if I understood 
him correctly—and if I did not he may 
correct me now—made an attempt here 
to condone what has been said over the 
radio by Walter Winchell. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do. 

Mr. SABATH. I have not condoned 
anything. Ihave criticized the fact that 
we are taking altogether too much time 
with Winchell, and I think it would be 
for the best interests of Congress and 
the country if we would ignore anything 
that he might say if it is not really sub- 
versive or to the best interests of the 
country. 

I will say this—I wanted to say this to 
the gentleman but I omitted it—that I 
am in favor of the resolution that the 
gentleman put in to get the information 
from the Department of State, and if 
there is anything contained therein that 
Winchell has said or done in violation of 
our laws or that in any way affects Con- 
gress, I will be more than pleased to co- 
operate with the gentleman to get action 
upon it, favorable action from the De- 
partment of Justice, to see that any evi- 
dence that they may have is submitted 
to the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I am not asking for informa- 
tion or help from the Department of 
State. I am today asking the Depart- 
ment of Justice a few questions. I agree 
with the gentleman that no attention 
should be paid Mr. Winchell’s broadcasts 
unless he says something which tends to 
affect the spirit, the courage, the de- 
termination of those in the fighting 
forces or unless he challenges the patri- 
otism or loyalty of a Member of Con- 
gress. That is what he has been doing 
When Winchell charges that Members 
of Congress are saboteurs he should be 
required to publicly prove his charges or 
action should be taken against him. I 
ask the gentleman now to listen to this 
and what I have to say about him. 

On July 12, 1942, Lt, Comdr. Walter 
Winchell, after referring to the eight 
saboteurs who were apprehended, asked 
the radio audience the question: “How 
about the voters going after those other 
saboteurs who landed in Congress?” He 
made that statement. There is no dis- 
pute about it. I am reading here from 
the answer to House Resolution 108. 
Winchell has charged that after the last 
election saboteurs landed in Congress. 
Who were they? Why conceal their 
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names? Winchell knew he was lying 
when he made the statement. 

Mr. SABATH. That was in 1942, was 
it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. He said 
the saboteurs, following the election in 
1942, landed in Congress. If the gen- 
tleman wants to sit quiet under that 
charge, pay no attention to it, he may 
do so. I will not, for I know it to be 
false. So does Winchell. So do his 
sponsors. So does the Blue Network. 
So does the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. SaBATH. I do not approve of 
that statement; of course not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. 

Mr. SABATH. I resent it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
chairman of the Rules Committee. For 
more than a year I have had before that 
committee—and the gentleman has car- 
ried it around—a resolution asking for 
the investigation of those who wer 
charging the Members ot Congress with 
being saboteurs; with being seditious. 
If the gentleman wants to sit here and 
permit some fellow, with a national 
audience even though he be known na- 
tionally as an originator and circulator 
of malicious falsehoods, to say that the 
body to which the gentleman belongs 
has within its membership sabot urs, the 
gentleman may do it, but I do not pro- 
pose to let it pass uncontradicted. I do 
not propose to quit asking that he be 
called down here and put under oath, 
or permit the untruthfulness of state- 
ment after statement that the man has 
been making to be left unexposed. If 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
believes in the integrity, in the loyalty, 
and in the sincerity of the Members of 
Congress, as I do, instead of covering up, 
attempting to condone by indirection 
what that man Winchell does, he would, 
I think, lend his influence to a full and 
fair examination of the facts. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this to the 
gentleman, no man has oftener stated 
to the people of this country, here and 
everywhere, that the membership of the 
Congress compares favorably with any 
group of men in the United States and 
exceeds in loyalty and patriotism any 
group in the United States, whether they 
are bankers, whether they are lawyers, 
or whatever they are. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. I do not 
contend we are more loyal than others. 
I do say we are average Americans—no 
better, no worse than the average man or 
woman citizen of this country. Did the 
gentleman ever write to Winchell? Did 
the gentleman ever write to his sponsors 
that they demand of him or the broad- 
casting company which affords him a 
forum that he quit making false state- 
ments? I have never asked that he be 
taken off the air. All I have asked at 
any time, all I ask now, is that when 
he talks about the patriotism of Members 
of Congress, that he be confined to the 
truth. Does not the gentleman want 
that? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I want the truth. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Why ‘does not the 
gentleman write the broadcasting com- 
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pany that gives him time? Why does the 
gentleman not ask Winchell, his sponsors, 
the Jergens Co., to tell the truth instead 
of falsehoods? 

Mr. SABATH. We have many other 
broadcasters worse than he that are at- 
tacking Congress and have been attack- 
ing Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Who are they? Let 
the gentleman name them. But Win- 
chell’s activities are taking the time of 
Congress, the gentleman complains. The 
way to end it is to have the man quit 
making false charges. Did the gentle- 
man ever from the floor or any place 
challenge one of Winchell’s statements 
when he charged the Members of Con- 
gress with being disloyal? I say, did the 
gentleman? If the gentleman did, will 
he tell me when and where? 

Mr. SABATH. No, because he never 
applied that to Congress in general. He 
applied that to a few Members who have 
been attacking him. That is unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.EOFFMAN. Yes. He applied it to 
the body of which the gentleman is a 
Member, the body which represents the 
people of this country. He said there 
were saboteurs in Congress. If there are, 
then Congress is either dumb, has been 
deceived, or is itself disloyal. 

Mr. SABATH. He applied it to Con- 
gress in general? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, and he said that 
those who voted for the successful candi- 
dates in 1942 were damn fools, and the 
gentleman has never, according to his 
own statement, denied the charge of 
disloyalty. The gentleman has never 
criticized him. The gentleman condoned 
that charge against Members of Con- 
gress by his silence. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not listen to him 
very often, perhaps once in 6 months. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEFFE. It ought. to be perfectly 
clear, even to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SapatH], that when Mr. Winchell 
makes statements over the air and in 
his column with reference to this body, 
the Congress of the United States, and 
refers to the House of Representatives as 
the “House of Reprehensibles,” he is re- 
ferring to every man in this Congress, 
and the gentleman ought to stand up 
and defend the body that he is a Member 
of. 

Mr. SABATH. As to that very word 
I have written him and I informed him 
that he should not make such state- 
ments; that it is deplorable and that it 
will do more harm than good. He had 
no right to call the House or the Con- 
gress the “House of Reprehensibles.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Very obviously, then, he 
paid very little attention to the letter of 
the gentleman from Illinois or anyone 
else, because in his broadcast last night 
he reenunciated and reaffirmed every 
statement that he has ever made on the 
air, including that statement referring 
to this body as the “House of Repre- 
hensibles.” 

The gentleman from Illinois can de- 
fend him by indirection if he wants to, 
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but there are some Members of this 
House who do not intend to remain silent 
and allow that sort of thing to go on. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to the 
statement the gentleman made here that 
he had written Winchell, if my ears did 
not deceive me, it has not been 3 min- 
utes since the gentleman from Illinois 
said he had never challenged Winchell 
when he charged Members of Congress 
with being disloyal. 

Mr. SABATH. I never said that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We will see what the 
stenographer's notes show when he tran- 
scribes them. I do not care whether 
the gentleman did or did not. 

Mr. SABATH. I did not, but I have 
written him that letter. The moment 
I read it that time, or someone called 
my attention to it, that he used that as an 
expression, I felt that it was unfortunate 
on his part that he should make such a 
statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, that was un- 
fortunate, was it? I call it dastardly. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I 
understood Mr. Winchell correctly last 
night, he reaffirmed everything he has 
said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. Mr. Winchell did just that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He said 
he had no apology to make to anybody 
anywhere or any place for anything he 
had said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He stood 
by everything he has said. He did not 
take back anything. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the purport, 
the substance of his statement last night, 
as I got it. He reaffirmed every charge 
he had ever made against Congress, 
against the Members of Congress. So, as 
a matter of fact, the people who voted 
for the successful candidates in 1942, 
in his opinion, are still damn fools, there 
are still saboteurs in Congress, and Con- 
gress is still the “House of Reprehensi- 
bles.” The gentleman on the Rules 
Committee can bring out that resolution 
and let it be adopted by the House, and 
we will get him down here. And if the 
committee will permit, 1 will prove, by 
his own statements, by his own words, 
that he is untruthful. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, and as I have said many a 
time, let the man say what he will as 
long as he sticks to the truth. But the 
effect of his action is now, and has been 
in the months gone past, to raise in the 
minds of millions of Americans the 
thought that their Representatives here 
in Congress are disloyal. We know very 
well how that can be used by our enemies 
for propaganda purposes. His state- 
ments are propaganda for Hitler and 
Hirohito. His lies create discontent and 
discord among the armed forces as well 
as here at home. Winchell does not tell 
the truth; there is no question about it. 
I will give you just one instance now, and 
I can produce a dozen of them to show 
that the truth is not in him. But the 
Blue Network keeps him on the air to 
spread discontent; and the Jergens Co., 
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example 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Michigan if he stated he 
wanted to be recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. No; I said I did not 
think I would use an hour. I said I 
thought I might finish in 10 minutes. I 
was recognized for an hour, I under- 
stand under the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that. The Chair 
wanted to inform the gentleman that he 
had consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr HOFFMAN Permit me to thank 
the Speaker. The reason I have taken 
more than 10 minutes is because last 
night I was convinced by Mr. Winchell's 
statement that he thought there should 
be freedom of speech, at least for him if 
not for those he slandered, and I want to 
give the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Saarn] and any other Member of the 
House who wants to ask any questions, or 
who wants to add any remarks which 
would contribute to the truth and per- 
haps add something to the merits of the 
discussion, an opportunity to be heard, 
just as I would advocate the calling of 
Mr. Winchell and giving him an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to be examined. 
A week ago yesterday he cried and he 
whined and he whimpered because, he 
said, he had never been given an oppor- 
tunity to be confronted by witnesses who 
made charges against him. He said he 
had been attacked by Members of Con- 
gress without being given a chance to de- 
fend himself. When did Winchell ever 
give anyone an opportunity to be heard 
before he went on the radio and black- 
ened that man’s name, destroyed his good 
name? Ever? No, never an instance so 
far as I know. He strikes in the dark. 
He stabs in the back. When his victims 
turn on him he squeals like a stuck pig. 
He is a coward. He is reported to be 
afraid to travel except with an armed 
bodyguard, He once, it is reported, paid 
$90,000 to gangsters he had double- 
crossed. Let him come down and deny 
the truth of the charges made against 
him and do it under oath. ; 

Now to get back to the point where I 
said I would give you just one instance 
to prove that Winchell does not tell the 
truth. 

In his column published in the Wichita 
(Kans.) Beacon of September 9, 1943, 
Winchell wrote, and I quote: 

There was a squib in the paper the other 
day reporting that the U. S. A. had bought 
5,000 copies of John Roy Carlson’s exciting 
book, Under Cover. These were to be sent 
to spots where a reading of them could do 
the most good—and it can do plenty. 


In writing that statement, Winchell 
followed his usual deceptive methods, 
He pretended that some other paper, 
some other time, had reported that the 
U. S. A. had bought 5,000 copies of 
Under Cover. Doubtless, if placed under 
oath, Winchell will be forced to admit 
that he originated and gave publicity to 
the statement that 5,000 copies of that 
book had been purchased by the U. S. A., 
and that it was false. 
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As a matter of fact, on September 1, 
1943, in his column, Winchell himself 
wrote: 


The best seller, Under Cover, was spurned 
by 28 publishers before E. P. Dutton’s cleaned 
up with it. The Government bought 5,000 
copies for distribution to camps. 


Noting the above on September 14, 
1943, I wrote the U. S. A. as follows, and 
I quote: 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1943. 
Maj. Gen. James A. ULIO, 
The Adjutant General, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear GENERAL ULIo: Will you kindly 
advise me whether the War Department has 
purchased any copies of the book, Under 
Cover, by one who calls himself John Roy 
Carlson? 

Have there been any negotiations looking 
toward the purchase of any copies of this 
book? 

Thanking you in advance for your reply, I 
am 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN. 

Then, on October 29, 1943, in his 
column, Winchell wrote—and I quote: 

Just as we suspected, no Army officer or 
official has any authority to “investigate” the 
sales or distribution of the book Under Cover 
to men in the Army. It now comes out that 
-the Congressman who made such.a request 
of a colonel (and said to keep his name 
quiet) is none other than Representative 
CLARE Horrman, of Michigan, who is written 
up a lot in that best seller. This colonel is 
now “explaining” why he gave out such an 
order to various camps. 


There are 83 words in that quotation 
and, by the use of the 83 words, Winchell 
tells 3 falsehoods. 

The first one he put across by innu- 
endo—when he made the statement that 
no Army officer or official has any au- 
thority to “investigate” the sales or dis- 
tribution of the book Under Cover. By 
quoting the word “investigate,” he im- 

_plies that some officer was attempting to 
uncover some improper activity. 

The officers of the Army had authority 
to inquire as to the number of books pur- 
chased by the Army, who purchased 
them, where the money came from and 
how they were distributed; in fact, it was 
the duty of the Army to furnish such in- 
formation to any Congressman about 
any book or publication which it was 
alleged spread subversive doctrine, as 
does Under Cover. 

The next sentence in the column 
reads, 

It now comes out that the Congressman 
who made such a request of a colonel (and 
said to keep his name quiet) is none other 
than Representative CLARE HOFFMAN. 


In that short sentence, there are two 
misstatements. I made no request of 
any Army officer to “investigate” the 
sales or distribution of the book, Under 
Cover, to men in the armed forces. The 
letter of September 14, 1943, shows be- 
yond argument that I asked Maj. Gen. 
James A. Ulio whether the War Depart- 
ment had purchased copies of the book; 
whether there had been negotiations 
looking toward the purchase of copies 
of the book. Not a word was said in the 
letter about any investigation. 

I was trying to learn whether Winchell 
told the truth when he said that the 
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Army had purchased 5,000 copies of the 
book. You will note I did not even ask 
where the books had been distributed. 
Nor did I in that letter nor by any other 
method ask that my name be kept quiet. 
Why should I? 

So it appears that twice, while using 
29 words, Winchell told two falsehoods. 

Not content to let the matter rest after, 
according to his own statement, he had 
learned the truth from the War Depart- 
ment, knew that he was not telling the 
truth in his column or over the radio, on 
October 31, 1943, in his broadcast—and 
I hold in my hand a transcript of his 
remarks made over the Blue Network 
Winchell said: 

WASHINGTON.—Recently the newspapers 
told of an Army colonel in the East, who had 
ordered all copies of the best-seller Un- 
der Cover taken from American soldiers. 
Your reporter, in an open letter, asked Sec- 
retary of War Stimson’s office, under what 
law or Army regulation, could the Army 
deprive any soldier of that exposé of al- 
leged seditionists in the United States. I 
was notified within 48 hours that Congress- 
man CLARE HOFFMAN, of Michigan, made that 
request to Col. James M. Roamer, Hm— 
Roamer. 


Here again, by using the device of say- 
ing that “recently the newspapers told 
of an Army colonel,” Winchell seeks to 
create the false impression that some- 
one other than himself had circulated 
the story that some Army colonel had 
ordered all copies of Under Cover,taken 
from American soldiers. 

If Winchell has any authority for his 
statement that an Army colonel in the 
East or anywhere else had ordered cop- 
ies of Under Cover taken from American 
soldiers, why does he not produce it? 

Experience with Winchell and his 
methods leads one to the belief that he 
originated a false charge; then repeated 
the false charge which he had himself 
created. 

Then, in that same paragraph, he 
makes this false statement, and I quote: 

I was notified within 48 hours that Con- 
gressman CLARE HOFFMAN, of Michigan, made 


that request to Col. James M. Roamer. 
Hm—Roamer. 


Once more, by inference, he creates 
and circulates the falsehood that I had 
asked some official of the Army to de- 
prive soldiers of copies of Under Cover. 

Then he makes the direct false state- 
ment that he was notified within 48 hours 
that I had made that request to Colonel 
Roamer. I made no such request of 
Colonel Roamer. My letter was written 
to Major General. Ulio, and, as you will 
note by again reading the letter, it not 
only did not ask—it did not even hint— 
that any soldier should be deprived of a 
copy of Under Cover. 

On November 4, 1943, in answer to my 
letter of September 14, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the War Department: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
The Adjutant Generals Office, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1943. 
Hon, CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. HorrmMan: This is in further 
reply to your letter of 14 September, 1943, 
inquiring as to the accuracy of the allegation 
that the Army has purchased 5,000 copies of 
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the book Under Cover for distribution to our 
soldiers, 

Reports from the field just now available 
to me reveal that in response to requests 
emanating from among some _ 5,500,000 
soldiers, a total of 363 copies of this book has 
been purchased for post libraries from ap- 
propriated and nonappropriated funds, and 
that 107 additional copies are on order. 

I am indeed sorry for the delay in trans- 
mitting this information to you but know 
that you understand, since it had to be com- 
piled by military agencies distributed over 
the entire Nation, some delay was unavoid- 
able. 

It is hoped this information will meet your 
purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


From that letter you will note that, 
when Winchell gave the public to under- 
stand that the U. S. A. had purchased 
5,000 copies of the book, Under Cover, he 
was guilty of a falsehood. 

Beyond question, if Winchell, prior to 
October 31, inquired of Secretary of War 
Stimson’s office, as he said he did in his 
broadcast of that date, he had learned 
the truth as to the number of copies of 
Under Cover which had been purchased 
by the Army. 

But he was not satisfied with the truth. 
On November 7, 1943—and once more I 
quote from an official transcript of his 
broadcast—he said: 

Last week I told you about an attempt to 
stop servicemen from reading the best seller, 
Under Cover. Over 400,C00 copies sold to 
date, by the way, and how Congressman 
HorrMan, of Michigan, persuaded Col. James 
Rommer to issue a bulletin to Army bases 
and camps about that book. This is to add 
that a spokesman for the War Department 
has told me that such an order is illegal— 
that any Army officer who deprived any 
soldier of his personal property was violat- 
ing the Articles of War and could be subjected 
to the severest military discipline. 

Spelled. Rommer“ in this transcript. 

Analyze that statement. In the first 
sentence, he again utters an untruth in 
the statement: 

Last week I told you about an attempt to 
stop servicemen from reading the best seller, 
Under Cover. 


Winchell knew at the time he uttered 
that statement that no attempt to stop 
servicemen from reading Under Cover 
had been made. 

In the next sentence, when he said: 

Over 400,000 copies sold to date, by the 
way, and how Congressman Horrman of 
Michigan persuaded Col. James Rommer to 
issue a bulletin to Army bases and camps 
about that book— 


Did Winchell mean to imply that 400,- 
000 copies had been sold to the Army 
for distribution by it to the servicemen? 
Or did he just mean that 400,000 copies 
of the book had been sold to the public 
generally? Give him the benefit of the 
doubt and say that it was the latter 
meaning that he intended to convey. 

But the rest of the sentence is a de- 
liberate falsehood. When he said “Con- 
gressman Horrman, of Michigan, per- 
suaded Col. James Rommer to issue a 
bulletin to Army bases and camps about 
that book,” he departed from the truth. 
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I never asked Col. James Rommer to 
issue a bulletin to Army bases or camps, 
or anyone else about that book—Under 
Cover. So far as I know, neither Col. 
James Rommer nor anyone else con- 
nected with the Army issued an order 
‘that the book should not be read by men 
in the service. 

Then Winchell, for good measure, 
added this half truth—and I quote again: 

This ts to add that a spokesman for the 
War Department has told me that such an 
order is fllegal—that any Army officer who 
deprived any soldier of his personal property 
was violating the Articles of War and could 
be subjected to the severest military dis- 
cipline. 


Here he implies that Colonel Rommer 
had issued an illegal order; that he was 
violating the Articles of War and could be 
subjected to the severest military disci- 
pline. Have any of you heard of any 
charges filed against Colonel Rommer? 
Does the War Department know of any 
order by any Army officer depriving any 
Soldier of a copy of Under Cover? 

In short, in that paragraph, Winchell, 
either directly or indirectly, uttered three 
falsehoods— 

First, that I had attempted to stop 
servicemen from reading Under Cover; 

Second, that I had asked and persuad- 
ed Colonel Rommer to issue a bulletin to 
88 bases and camps referring to that 

OOK; 

Third, that an Army officer, presum- 
ably Colonel Rommer, had issued an or- 
der which would deprive a soldier of his 
copy of Under Cover. 

And, for good measure, he added an- 
other statement creating the inference 
that some officer in the Army had at- 
tempted to stop a soldier from reading 
Under Cover, for he told his audience 
that no officer could do that and that, 
if anyone in his audience knew of any 
such officer who had taken away a sol- 
dier’s book, to let him know—an impli- 
cation that some officer had done that 
Illegal act. 

The foregoing citations from his 
tells falsehoods, complete falsehoods; 
falsehoods by way of half truths; false- 
hoods by innuendo, by insinuation, by 
inflection—not once ir a while, not now 
and then, not inadvertently, but as a 
matter of habit; that falsehood is a part 
of his stock in trade; that he is untruth- 
ful because the truth is not in him. 

The foregoing citations from his 
broadcasts and from his column show 
that he not only would make false 
charges against Members of Congress, 
but that he makes malicious, vicious 
charges against Army officers. 

Why should he be permitted to make 
these false charges as he does? The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
complained that we were wasting time by 
discussing Winchell’s charges. 

I will say to the gentleman from II- 
linois [Mr. SaBATEH], if he is interested in 
conserving the time of this body, he can 
render the country a service by induc- 
ing that man’s sponsors, the radio com- 
pany which affords him facilities for 
talking, or Winchell himself, to tell the 
truth and nothing but the truth and to 
quit making false charges. As long as 
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Winchell continues to make false charges 
that Congress or Members of Congress 
are disloyal or that Army officers are 
guilty of illegal acts, I shall continue to 
point out his untruthfulness. 

Just as long as that man remains on 
the air, just as long as he claims, as he 
did last night, that he was ordered to stay 
here in this country by someone high in 
authority, as was pointed out last night 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Diesi—where he said he would be 
stabbed in the back—just as long as he 
continues to stab patriotic, decent, loyal, 
and law-abiding American citizens in the 
back, I propose to show here at every 
opportunity that he is a creator of un- 
truths, a peddler of falsehood, that the 
truth is not in him, that instead of being 
interested in exposing the enemies of 
our country, while he peddles some sec- 
ond-hand information about so-called 
seditionists, information first dug up by 
the Department of Justice, the Army or 
the Navy Intelligence forces, or the Dies 
Committee, claiming it falsely as his 
own—as long as he continues to do that 
and to shield, as he has shielded, Nazi 
agents like the two employees of his 
sponsor, Jergens, that man’s record is 
going to be brought out on the floor. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH] can pat him, figuratively speaking, 
on the back, he can hand him, as he 
would say, orchids, he can approve of 
him, he can sit silent and let the Mem- 
bers of Congress be accused of disloyalty, 
of being unpatriotic, if he wants to, but 
my voice is going to be raised to expose 
Winchell for what he is—a low, untruth- 
ful originator, disseminator of false, sa- 
lacious; malicious, scandalous gossip and 
worse. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; if the gentle- 
man wants to praise Winchell some more, 
if he wants to hand him some more 
flowers, go ahead. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish that I would 
have the power not only to make Winch- 
ell speak the truth in all of his broad- 
casts, but all the other broadcasters as 
well. You know and I know that many 
of the other broadcasters have attacked 
Congressmen from time to time just as 
viciously, and perhaps, more so, than he. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Whom have you in 
mind? 

Mr. SABATH, Oh, I am not going to 
mention any name. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, you might offend 
some friend? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, why cover up? 
If they are enemies of our country why 
not expose them? 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not cover up any- 
body. But Ido not want to take up the 
time of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you can 
shorten up my time, save the time of 
the House by inducing Winchell to con- 
fine himself to the truth. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not want to take 
up the time of the House by bringing up 
these things and articles in the news- 
papers from day to day that might be 
unfavorable to the Congress. Why, we 
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would have nothing else to do but answer 
these attacks and articles that are ap- 
pearing in the various weeklies and 
dailies. That is all we would be able to 
do here, just devote our time in answer- 
ing those articles. I wish that I could 
bring about a condition that would force 
each and every man to tell the truth at 
all times. I would be a happy man. 

Mr HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
from Illinois would exercise the power 
which he possesses, the gentleman being 
the oldest Member in point of service, I 
think, in the House—he is chairman of 
the most powerful committee in the 
House—he could end all this. If your 
party would bring the gentleman down 
here and compel him to tell the truth 
about the situation d the charges 
which he makes it would help. He is 
either right or he is wrong. He is either 
untruthful or there are saboteurs in 
this House of Congress, and the people 
are entitled to know. 

I will say this, the people are entitled 
to know who is this powerful figure that 
gave Winchell, who, so far as I know, is 
the only radio commentator who is an 
officer in the Navy, the order to remain 
behind to be stabbed in the back. Was 
Winchell told if he remained here he 
might be stabbed in the back or was 
he told to stab others in the back? In 
that connection I have introduced teday, 
or dropped in the hamper here, a bill to 
amend the Federal law which governs 
the Navy. All that bill proposes to do is 
to lift from the code which governs the 
Army two sections and put them into the 
law which governs the Navy. Those 
sections make it an offense for officers 
in the Army to speak disrespectfully of 
the President of the United States. Iam 
sure the gentleman from Illinois is in 
favor of that. And this law also makes 
it an offense for an Army officer to speak 
disrespectfully of Members of Congress. 
The other section says that an Army 
officer who is guilty of conduct unbecom- 
ing a gentleman can be disciplined. 
Those provisions are not in the statute 
that governs the Navy; so writes Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox. We have the pe- 
culiar result that a man who is an officer 
in the Army cannot speak disrespectfully 
of certain officials in a coordinate branch, 
but if you are in the Navy, it is all right. 
To put it this way, if you are in the Army 
you must be a gentleman. If you are in 
the Navy, you need not be a gentleman. 
Well, I do not believe the rank and file 
of the Navy know that. I do not believe 
the officers of the Navy want any such 
distinction made between the two serv- 
ices. I think they are just as gentle- 
manly in their conduct as are the officers 
of the other branch of the service. But 
you have that peculiar difference in the 
statutelaw. Let me go on and say again, 
and then I am finished, that the people 
of this country are entitled to know who 
is this man; who is this man who ordered 
Winchell out of active duty, out of uni- 
form, deprived him of opportunity to re- 
ceive the pay of an officer—told him he 
would be stabbed in the back? Is it the 
President of the United States, by virtue 
of whose authority Winchell, without pay, 
without duty, and without uniform, is 
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still carried on the rolls of that honorable 
body, the Navy, as a Reserve officer? Is 
it because of the President’s backing? 

Mr. SABATH. I doubt very much 
whether the President of the United 
States knows every man who is a mem- 
ber of the Reserve Corps. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, well, I think the 
President has heard of Winchell. Is it 
because of the President’s backing that 
Winchell was told that some men must 
be sent across to be shot, but some must 
stay here to be stabbed in the back? 

Yes, if the gentleman from Illinois 
wants to get some help from the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBER- 
HARTER] that is all right. it matters not 
to me. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of crder.. I submit that the gen- 
tleman is not in order; he is not in order 
when he referred to me as helping the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not say you 
were helping him, I said it was all right 
if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] wanted to get some help from 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
EBERHARTER}. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And he is cre- 
ating a wrong impression, trying to cre- 
ate a wrong impression on the Members 
of the House and the country at large. 
I submit the gentleman is not acting 
fairly at all and in accordance with the 
dignity of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will apologize to 
the gentleman if his feelings are hurt, 
but listen 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask that the gentleman’s words be 
stricken from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlemen will kindly suspend. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
ee from Illinois does not need any 
help. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
three gentlemen kindly suspend? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, who has 
the floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan has the floor 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has made a point of order. The Chair 
feels, in debate, respect for each Mem- 
ber must at all times be had and also 
respect for the other branches of Gov- 
ernment. The Chair does not and can- 
not, upon the statements made today, 
find that the gentleman from Michigan 
has violated the rules of the House. But 
the Chair feels that the gentleman from 
Michigan is very close to the line and 
recognizes the gentleman to proceed in 
order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will tell you some- 
body else who is getting awfully close to 
penitentiary line and not the rules of 
order, and that is the gentleman, Mr. 
Winchell. I have all the respect in the 
world 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a minute. Come 
around here where I can see you. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, sir; I will in 
just a second. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker; I 
demand the regular order. I am asking 
the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sit down. If you 
want the regular order, that is the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? He refuses to yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In just a minute I 
will yield to you. Les; I will yield right 
now if you want me to. Go ahead. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not see why 
the gentlemar wants to take it upon 
himself to try to give the wrong impres- 
sion, either to the Members of this House 
or to the country. I want to say that I 
am able to take care of myself. If I 
want to inject myself into this debate I 
will do so on my own time without any 
instigation or intimations from the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. I think if he 
wants to show the proper dignity that 
should be shown to the Members of this 
House he will conduct himself accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now that the lecture 
is over and I have been properly in- 
structed, let me call to your attention 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABBATH], although I had the floor, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania i Mr. 
EBERHARTER] were exchanging remarks 
back there. If Iam in error in thinking 
that the gentleman from Illinois wanted 
a little help from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, well then, it is just an- 
other mistake. Maybe they were talking 
about some social engagement. I do not 
know what you were talking about. Ido 
not care, but they seemed to be in 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They seemed to be 
holding a little conference about some- 
thing. You do not deny that he was 
talking to you,do you? You do not deny 
that he was talking to you, do you? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He will not answer 
that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Michigan yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure; I will yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman yields. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I categorically 
deny that the gentleman from Illinois 
was talking to me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Were you talking to 

him? : 
Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that I made 
a remark to the gentleman from Illinois 
and I will also say 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Instead of seeking 
help, he volunteered, that’s all. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say this, if 
the gentleman will permit me, so that 
the Recorp is straight. I said to the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care what 
you said. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I said to him, 
“This is only a waste of time; we are 
wasting the time of all the Members of 
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this House on the floor when important 
legislation is coming up, and why don’t 
we get on with the business of the 
House, and why do you not let the gen- 
tleman from Michigan finish his tirade 
against Walter Winchell?” That is what 
I said. x 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, now it is a so- 
called tirade. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not see 
where that is trying to defend anybody 
or trying to hurt anybody. I want to get 
on with the business of the House, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I can only say—— 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I hope that the 
truth is known, now that the truth is 
known, without any exaggeration or any 
innuendoes or any intimations of any 
sort, that the gentleman from Michigan 
need not attempt to have adopted on the 
floor of the House a practice of calling 
out the names of individual Members of 
the House and trying to give the wrong 
impression to the country at large as to 
whether or not I want to defend Mr. 
Winchell or whether or not I want to 
catechize him. If the gentleman from 
Michigan wants the regular order and 
does not know the-rules of the House, 
the regular order is being followed right 
now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er—— 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the floor. I ask unanimous consent that 
at this point the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] may be given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will handle that, may I state to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
Chair objects himself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I have the ut- 
most respect for the Chair, and the 
greatest admiration for him personally, 
although I hope some Republican re- 
places him at the next election. 

I want to say I am surprised, and I 
hope the Chair will not insist upon that 
objection, because it might be what Mr. 
Winchell would call a deprivation of free 
speech and of the opportunity to be 
heard. Iam not in favor of that. I will 
close now by saying to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that we could get on 
with our business of the House if he will 
just muzzle—no; not muzzle—just in- 
duce the gentleman who is the Reserve 
officer without pay, without uniform, 
and without duty, Lt. Comdr. Walter 
Winchell, but who is under orders to 
stay here and be stabbed in the back, to 
confine himself, well, not to the truth, 
but to a little of the truth, and tell it once 
in a while. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You do not want to 
take up the time of the House. You 
know this is just a shame, to waste the 
time this way. But as long as you want 
to 


Mr. EBERHARTER. I want to keep 
the record straight, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. But as long as you 
want to save the time of the House, why 
does not the gentleman follow the advice 
he gave his colleague the gentleman 
from Illinois IMr. SaBATH] when he told 
him to keep still and not bother me, so 
that we could get through quicker. Why 
do you not follow your own advice? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Just in order to 
keep the record straight I want to say 
that I do not desire to revise or extend 
my remarks. Not a sentence, or a word, 
or a clause or a phrase will be changed 
or stricken out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you want to add 
to what you said? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not want to 
change anything I have said on the floor 
of the House this morning. I want the 
record to show just exactly what I said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield the balance of 
my time to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address which I delivered on 
Friday at the dedication of the Big Inch 
pipe line at Rockwood, Pa.; and also to 
include an address made on the same 
occasion by Mr. George Wilson, repre- 
senting the Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER protempore. For what 
purpose does the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. SABATH] rise? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
risen for the purpose of asking the words 
of the gentleman from Michigan to be 
taken down. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, that is too late, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr.SABATH. Iwasonmy feet. You 
want to be fair now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman said 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. EBERHARTER] said to me that I 
should keep still. He did not say any 
such thing. I think it is manifestly un- 
fair 
Mr. HO¥FMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am willing to ac- 
cept the statement of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] as 
to what he told you. If that suits you, it 
suits me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair trusts that clarifies the atmos- 
phere. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RaMSPECK] is recognized. 
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Mr. RaMSPECRK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 75), 
which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
two Houses adjourn on Thursday, March 30, 
1944, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian, Wednesday, April 12, 1944. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PREVENTING MULTIPLE STATE INCOME 
TAXES ON SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3592) to amend the 
judicial code in respect to the original 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the 
United States in certain cases, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 3592, with Mr. 
Mutts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SATTER- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 30 minutes 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. Chairman, I asked for 
this time in order to ask a question or two 
of the members of the committee on the 
application of this proposed legislation. 

If I may have the attention of the 
members of the committee, will someone 
who has worked on the bill kindly differ- 
entiate the interpretation that is in- 
tended for “domicile” from the general 
understanding of “residence” or “legal 
residence”? I raise the question because 
of a practical situation that has come to 
my attention. There is a party who is 
stationed in the District of Columbia. 
He is here with his wife. He does own 
some property here, but during the time 
when he was stationed in South Dakota 
he determined that that was where he 
wanted to make his permanent residence. 
He acquired some real estate there, in 
fact a ranch, on which he has a house 
and other buildings. He bought some 
cattle. He has stocked the ranch. He 
goes out there at periodical intervals to 
see how the property is being taken care 
of. He votes in the State. He buys a 
resident hunting license in the State. 

We have had a State income tax in 
South Dakota, which he has been paying, 
but this year, the District of Columbia 
notified him that it expected him also to 
pay an income tax in the District of Co- 
lumbia, contending that this was his resi- 
dence and his domicile, which made him 
subject to the income-tax laws of the 
District of Columbia. He appealed and 
the case is pending before some court at 
present, 
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I would like to find out what the effect 
of this legislation would be on situations 
of that sort. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that it is just such cases which 
the gentleman has mentioned that this 
bill is intended to correct. For instance, 
the gentleman to whom you have re- 
ferred has his permanent domicile in 
South Dakota. He is temporarily resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia by reason 
of his employment in the District. By 
reason of the fact that an income-tax 
law has been passed in the District of 
Columbia they are attempting to col- 
lect an income tax in the District of 
Columbia from the gentleman who is 
domiciled permanently in South Dakota, 
which would bring him within the provi- 
sions of the multiple tax-collection pro- 
vision. That is the very thing this bill is 
intended to correct. 

For instance, under section 5, page 2 
of the bill, it provides that the person 
Shall have acquired domicile in such 
State, under the laws of such State, prior 
to the beginning of the annual period 
for which the tax is claimed. That 
would bring the gentleman to whom you 
have referred in your remarks within 
the provisions of this bill. Then he 
must make a declaration. Such decla- 
ration must be in writing, under oath, 
to the authority whose duty it is to assess, 
levy, and collect such taxes. That is the 
declaration which he makes respecting 
his domicile. When he makes that 
written declaration under the provisions 
of this measure, if this measure becomes 
law, then that declaration of residence is 
respected, and his residence would then 
be determined to be in South Dakota and 
he would not be subject to the income 
tax in the jurisdiction of his employment. 

Mr. CASE. I am very glad to have 
that statement from the gentleman as a 
part of the legislative consideration of 
this bill. 

There are two further questions grow- 
ing out of what the gentleman has said. 
The first of those is this: Will this stat- 
ute be retroactive, so as to affect the case 
of this gentleman which is already in the 
courts on the tax proposed to be levied 
against last year’s income? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield the gentle- 
man 3 additional minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. : 

May I say to the gentleman from South 
Dakota that this bill would not be retro- 
active and in cases which have been be- 
gun, such as the case to which the gen- 
tleman has referred, this measure if 
adopted and become law, would not be 
retroactive and would not cure that sit- 
uation, It would apply only to future 
cases. 

Mr. CASE. So far therefore as this 
ease is concerned it would depend upon 
the decision of the court as to whether 
or not in fact his domicile was in South 
Dakota at that time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is entirely 
right. 
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Mr. CASE. The gentleman’s state- 
ment makes the application of the bill 
clear where the party has property in 
South Dakota with acts that evidence his 
intent to have South Dakota as his legal 
residence and domicile. He belongs to 
lodges out there, he gets resident hunt- 
ing licenses and car licenses in that State, 
and so forth. 

Now, take the case of a single person 
who does not own property in either 
place, a young man or a young woman 
who may come to the District under a 
civil-service appointment who does not 
own any real property in either place; 
would such person be entitled to make 
a declaration under the terms of this act 
stating that his or her residence is in a 
certain State? 

Mr, SPRINGER. I presume South 
Dakota has an income tax. 

Mr. CASE. We have, but it has been 
repealed effective as of this year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But in the instance 
the gentleman cites of a single person 
who left South Dakota to come into the 
District. of Columbia for employment un- 
der civil service, if that person makes 
his declaration as provided in this meas- 
ure, which is now before the House, in 
writing and under oath declaring where 
that residence is, that will be respected 
if this becomes law. 

Mr. CASE. And that declaration is 
sufficient of itself without going into the 
question of whether property may or 
may not be owned. 

Mr, SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Indiana take a min- 
ute to answer a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. What if a person com- 
ing to the District of Columbia did not 
make a declaration? We have thou- 
sands of residents from Oregon here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the person failed 
to make a declaration he would simply 
be subject to the laws of the jurisdiction 
where he found himself. The declara- 
tion of residence is, under this measure, 
essential before the Federal employee is 
entitled to the protection it affords, 

Mr. ANGELL. Such persons would be 
subject to existing law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; and the ques- 
tion of their residence would not be de- 
termined definitely as provided by this 
measure. 

Mr. ANGELL. One further question, 
if the gentleman will permit, that under 
existing law a person who is a bona fide 
resident of and domiciled in a State, 
cannot be subject to income tax there 
and also in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SPRINGER. We had assumed 
that that was true. That was true until 
the decision in the O’Keefe Case (306 U. 
S., at p. 466) when the court left the 
matter open. Since that decision was 
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rendered there has been some doubt 
about it. The tax collectors have been 
trying to collect such taxes, aud in many 
instances have been collecting income 
taxes in two and three States on the 
same income. 

Mr. ANGELL. This additional ques- 
tion if the gentleman please: The gen- 
tleman is a great lawyer and has had long 
experience on the bench; he is also a 
member of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. Is it not the gentleman’s 
‘opinion that a person who is legally 
domiciled outside the District of Colum- 
bia cannot be subjected to an income tax 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That has always 
been my opinion, that where a person is 
legally domiciled in one of the States he 
could not be called upon to pay an in- 
come tax in the District of Columbia or 
any other State in which he was tem- 
porarily residing in order to hold his em- 
ployment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me in connec- 
tion with the first question raised by the 
gentleman from Oregon that attention 
might be invited to the sentence in sec- 
tion 2 which reads: 

The time for filing such declarations shall 
not expire until 60 days after a written de- 
mand for payment of such tax shall have 
been received by such officer or employee. 
If therefore the officer or employee had never 
made a declaration he would have 60 days 


after he received notice of tax in which to 
make a declaration. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. The period of 60 days 
is granted for the filing of the declara- 
tion of residence after demand is made 
for payment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think it is necessary to discuss 
this bill any longer. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] gave a very 
clear explanation of the bill. I should 
like at this time, however, to make one 
statement that I think would be of in- 
terest to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], who a moment ago 
was citing a type of case that I think is 
more prevalent than any others which 
this bill is designed to cure and to cor- 
rect; and that is where Government em- 
ployees here in the District of Columbia 
physically present are asked to pay an 
additional income tax to the District. 
Under the decisions physical presence 
can be taken as prima facie evidence of 
domicile, that is where the rub comes. 
These employees, when they are com- 
pelled to pay a tax here in the District of 
Columbia, which is the case he cited, 
incur the expense of appealing the case 
to get relief. The first step they take 
is to go to the Board of Tax Appeals. 
There they present their evidence and 
the Government presents its evidence. 
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Should the decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals be against them and be 
taken to the courts by the taxpayer on a 
disputed question of fact concerning 
domicile, the rule seems to be that if there 
is any evidence on appeal to support the 
Tax Board in the controversy the peti- 
tioner has slight chance of any redress; 
that, together with the fact that the 
amounts involved are not more than $30, 
$40, or $50 on these low-bracket salaries, 
makes it an intolerable and unhappy ex- 
perience for them to try to correct the 
inequity and injustice. Where this sort 
of thing occurs not in the District of Co- 
lumbia but in a State the same situation 
arises. The litigants or the petitioners 
have the gamut of the courts to run, 
Attorneys’ fees and necessary expenses 
incident to trying out this disputed ques- 
tion of fact makes it impossible for these 
people to find any relief. 

This bill under section 1 gives juris- 
diction in these cases to the United 
States district court where the issue can 
be decided one way or the other on the 


laws that already exist in the respective 


States of the Union regarding citizen- 
ship as established by domicile plus an 
intent. It is a very important thing to 
be corrected and I do not believe there 
is much argument on the part of any 
Member of the House against the relief 
this measure attempts to bring to these 
people who have no way of helping them- 
selves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Chairman, I was greatly impressed 
with the statement that was made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
O'Hara] in favor of this bill. It seemed 
to me that the basic reasons he urged 
in behalf of it were logical and sound. I 
believe there is little that can be added 
to what he has already said in justi- 
fication of this bill. It is my purpose 
merely to make reference to a feature in 
connection with it that I think deserves 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration, H. R. 3592, is designed to 
correct a most unjust situation that has 
arisen as a result of the passage of the 
act of 1939 that gave reciprocal rights 
to the Federal and State Governments 
to tax income received by the respective 
employees of Federal and State Govern- 
ments, 

Prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Graves v. New York ex rel. 
O’Keefe (306 U. S. 466 (1938)), salaries 
of Federal officers and employees which 
were received from the United States 
were deemed immune from taxation un- 
der State income tax laws. The O’Keefe 
case held, however, that such an implied 
immunity did not exist, although the 
Court indicated that Congress could 
grant such an immunity in order to pro- 
tect agents of the Federal Government 
from State burdens. 

Subsequent to the above decision leg- 
islation was passed by Congress that cre- 
ated reciprocal rights of taxation in the 
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Federal and State Governments with 
respect to the employees of either. The 
only restriction laid down by such leg- 
islation with respect to the right of State 
governments, or the taxing units thereof, 
to tax Federal employees was that 
such taxation should not “discriminate 
against such officer or employee because 
of the source of such compensation.” 
Therefore, so long as the tax levied un- 
der State authority did not affect Fed- 
eral employees any different than other 
employees, it was declared legal. 

The difficulty that has ariseu, and 
which the pending act seeks to remedy, 
grows out of the fact that State taxing 
units have levied taxes upon Federal and 
other employees, working within said 
States or taxing districts, and yet not 
residents of said State or taxing district. 
In other words, advantage ha: been 
taken of the fact that such employees 
were working within said taxing district 
for the purpose of levying a local or 
State tax upon their earnings. Thus 
such employees are liable to double taxa- 
tion. First, taxation by their State of 
legal residence, and, second, taxation by 
the State within which they are work- 
ing. Certainly it was never intended 
that the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 
should permit such a condition to be cre- 
ated or to exist. A reading of the com- 
mittee report submitted in connection 
with such legislation will justify this 
viewpoint. However, notwithstanding 
the intent of Congress, this system of 
double taxation does exist in many places 
throughout the United States, and cre- 
ates an injustice to the employees af- 
fected thereby and justifies legislation of 
the character now under consideration. 

It is regrettable that the proposed leg- 
islation does not include private em- 
ployees as well as Federal employees, 
within its provisions. The basic reason 
for this legislation would justify its ap- 
plication to private employees equally as 
well as to Federal employees. It has 
been suggested that legal reasons of a 
jurisdictional character prevent the in- 
clusion of employees of private employ- 
ers in the proposed legislation. This 
may be true, but the fact remains that 
double taxation, as now practiced in 
some places, is just as unfair, unjusti- 
fied, and inequitable when applied to em- 
ployees of private employers as in the 
case of the employees of the Federal 
Government. Consequently they are 
equally entitled to relief. 

Taxation of the kind which this bill 
seeks to prevent is not only wrong from 
the standpoint of double taxation, but 
also because it violates in a most obnox- 
ious way the principle of representation. 
It is a clear case of taxation without 
representation. As an illustration of 
the injustice that has resulted, and is 
being practiced right now by the city of 
Philadelphia upon thousands of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who 
are working in the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, the Quartermasters Depot, Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Internal Revenue, Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission, Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization, Post 
Office, Civil Service, and all the varied 
and numerous bureaus, boards, commis- 
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sions, and other activities incident to the 
Federal Government and its war agen- 
eies, as well as to employees of private 
employers in the city of Philadelphia, is 
the imposition of a wage tax. No matter 
what kind of employment the worker is 
engaged in, nor of what State or place 
he is a legal resident, the tax applies. 
Workers who live in New Jersey, workers 
who live in Pennsylvania outside of the 
city of Philadelphia, workers who live in 
the State of Delaware, in fact all work- 
ers notwithstanding their legal domicile 
is in any 1 of the 48 States, must pay 
tribute in the form of a wage tax to the 
city of Philadelphia for the privilege of 
working in that city. With no right to 
vote, and because they and their families 
live elsewhere they do not even have the 
use of the municipal facilities that are 
provided for those who live in the city. 
They are, however, required to help pay 
for the upkeep and the running expenses 
of that great city. Even the reasons that 
gave rise to the Boston Tea Party were 
not more irritating than those that now 
exist as a result of the Philadelphia wage 
tax. Already, practically every city, 
town, and village in southern New Jer- 
sey has held protest meetings and formed 
committees of citizens to fight this un- 
American wage tax that has been levied 
upon them by the authorities of the city 
of Philadelphia. This tax has been 
levied for upwards of 4 years. Threats 
of arrest have been utilized time and 
again by city authorities to collect this 
unfair tax from nonresidents. Some 
have paid. Others have defied the city. 
The situation has now grown to trouble- 
some proportions. Those who have not 
paid now owe unpaid taxes to an 
amount of several hundred dollars. They 
are constantly being threatened with ar- 
rest. Some have left their employment 
to escape from this constant harassing 
by constables and other city officers. 

It is time something is done to correct 
the situation. This bill will help in some 
places. However, it will not give ade- 
quate relief from the situation which I 
have just outlined unless it is amended 
to include taxing units acting under au- 
thority of State government. Such an 
amendment will be proposed. I hope the 
amendment as well as the bill will have 
the support of the Membership of this 
House. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. POWERS. I know it is unneces- 
sary for me to say to my distinguished 
colleague that I am heartily in favor of 
the position he has taken on this par- 
ticular bill. I want to compliment him 
and to say that this is one of the finest 
presentations I have ever listened to on 
any matter that has ever been brought 
before the House. The gentleman must 
have given it considerable study. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I 
am very grateful to the gentleman for 
his kind remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yeld 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill has a very laudable purpose; how- 
ever, there are two very serious objec- 
tions to it. In the first place, it only 
proposes to give aid to a very limited 
group of people, whereas we all know 
that the evil of double taxation is wide- 
spread. 

We have in this country 32 States 
which levy an income tax. Five of the 
States impose a tax solely on the prin- 
ciple of residence. Four States impose 
the tax only on the principle of the origin 
of revenue. Twenty-three States tax 
residents on all their income and tax 
nonresidents on all income originating 
in that particular State. 

With that situation you can realize 
that there is a great deal of double taxa- 
tion in the country. The solution of the 
problem, it seems to me, does not lie here 
in Congress. What we need is some 
cooperative action among the States 
aimed not just for the benefit of a small 
group of Government employees but for 
the benefit of all citizens. 

The second objection to the bill is 
that I believe it is on an unsound consti- 
tutional basis. Back in 1939 we passed 
the Public Salary Tax Act in which the 
Congress consented to the levying by the 
States of an income tax upon Federal sal- 
aries. If all the authority that any State 
had to levy an income tax on a Federal 
salary were based on that statute, then 
it might be said that this statute would 
be constitutional because if a State gets 
its power to tax a Federal salary from 
Congress, then the latter can attach any 
condition to its grant of power to tax. 
That, however, is not the case. 

For many years the States have been 
levying taxes on Federal salaries and the 
Federal Government in some cases has 
been levying taxes on certain State sal- 
aries. That has been upheld by the 
courts. The history of it is very inter- 
esting. It begins with the case of Me- 
Culloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 315), 
in which the court held that the par- 
ticular tax there sought to be levied by 
the State against the functioning of the 
Federal Bank was discriminatory and, 
therefore, unconstitutional. A misun- 
derstanding of that case became very 
general in the country and led later on to 
the decision in Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 
113), in which it was held that the Fed- 
eral Government could not tax the in- 
come of a State judge. That case was 
much criticized and was whittled away 
little by little by the courts, the later 
cases being, as you will remember, Hel- 
vering v. Gerhardt (304 U. S. 405), in 
which it was held that the salary of an 
engineer of the New York Port Authority 
was subject to Federal tax, and Graves v. 
State Tax Commission (306 U. S. 466), in 
which it was held that the salary of an 
examiner for the H. O. L. C. was subject 
to a State income tax. 

In other words, the test is this: We 
have a dual form of government, State 
and Federal. The courts, regardless of 
what legislation is passed by either the 
Congress or the States, will not allow any 
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action by one government which inter- 
feres with the functioning of the other 
government. That is what it is all based 
upon. 

Congress cannot say to the State: 
“You can tax a Federal salary if you do 
it the way we say you should.” The 
States have the right to levy taxes under 
the present holdings of our Supreme 
Court if they do not discriminate and if 
they do not in their levying of the tax 
interfere with the functionings of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the net result will be, 
if we pass this statute, that nothing will 
be accomplished by it. You will simply 
discourage the efforts now being made by 
the States in cooperation with each other 
to solve this great problem of double tax- 
ation and, furthermore, you will find that 
the attorneys general of many States are 
going to challenge this statute in the 
courts. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ELLISON]. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, at the outset I wish to say that 
Iam wholeheartedly in favor of the pur- 
pose of this bill; which is to eliminate 
muitiple taxation imposed upon income 
of Federal employees, but this bill goes 
beyond that. 

Two of its provisions create loopholes 
through which Federal employees can 
avoid the payment of State income tax 
altogether. 

The first provision I refer to is that 
beginning at line 16 on page 2 of the bill. 
which reads: 

For the purpcse of this act, the domicile of 
such officer or employee shall be in the State 
which he expressly declares to be the State 
of his domicile. 


This enables a Federal employee to se- 
lect a State which imposes no income tax 
upon its citizens or only a small tax, a 
result which the committee certainly did 
not intend to bring about. 

It has been explained by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara] that the provision which follows 
limits the selection by the Federal em- 
ployee of the State of his domicile to the 
State from which he originally came be- 
fore he entered Government service. 
The provision to which he refers reads: 

Provided, That he shall have acquired a 
domicile in such State, under the laws of 
such State, prior to the beginning of the an- 
nual period for which the tax is claimed. 


I respectfully submit that I cannot in- 
terpret this provision to mean what the 
gentleman from Minnesota says it 
means. Moreover, this provision is so 
obscure that it needs clarification to 
carry out the intent of the committee, as 
expressed by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

A simple provision could be inserted, 
such as the following: 

For the purposes of this act the domicile 
of this officer or employee shall be the State 


from which he originally came to enter upon 
Government employment. 


That would be a limitation that would 
be simple to understand. 
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But the main objection I have to the 
bill is the proposed committee amend- 
ment which would strike from the bill 
the provision beginning on line 3 and 
ending on line 8 on page 3 of the bill, 
which reads: 

In the event the compensation of such of- 
ficer or employee shall not be subject to tax 
in the State of his domicile as herein defined, 
such compensation shall not be immune from 
taxation in any other State in which, except 
for the immunity conferred by this act, it 
may be lawfully subject to a State tax. 


If the committee amendment to strike 
this provision from the act prevails, then 
a Federal employee coming from a State 
which does not impose a tax upon the 
income of its citizens will neither have to 
pay a tax in the State of his domicile nor 
in the State of his residence. Such Fed- 
eral employee would not only be immune 
from multiple taxation, but would be free 
of all State income taxes. 

Suppose a Federal employee comes 
from a State that does not impose taxes 
on the income of its citizens, and lives in 


the District of Columbia, which has a 


District income tax. He enjoys all the 
rights and privileges of a resident of the 
District: He may send his children to 
school; he has fire and police protection; 
uses the city streets and enjoys all other 
governmental] services which the District 
furnishes its citizens, without having to 
contribute anything toward the cost of 
such services. I do not believe that the 
committee intended to bring about such a 
condition. 

Mr. Nagle, one of the leading propon- 
ents of the bill, who appeared before the 
committee, indicated that such was not 
the intention. On page 7 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee on a similar bill, 
Mr. Nagle said: 

Now, he might come from a State which 
does not have an income tax. In that case, 
it seemed to the authors of this bill, although 
there had been some dissent from it—it 
seemed to the authors of this bill if the State 
does not have an income tax then he does 
not have quite as strong a ground for claim- 
ing immunity from the District tax or some 
other State tax as he would have if he were 
paying an individual tax. 


And then he cited the provision con- 
tained in lines 3 to-8, inclusive, on page 3 
of this bill, heretofore quoted, as making 
such a situation impossible. - 

Now, the committee proposes.to amend 
the bill by striking out this provision, 
making it possible for a Federal employee 
not to pay any income taxes into the 
State of his domicile, if such State has 
no income-tax law, or in the State of his 
residence. I hope that the committee 
amendment, when offered, will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners]. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much interested in the 
statement just made by my friend from 
Maryland. When I first heard of his 
suggestion, it seemed to me that it was 
probably sound, but after a more thor- 
ough examination it does not seem to me 
to be sound, 
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Here is a person who comes from one 
State where he pays an income tax. He 
has the advantages of the facilities af- 
forded him by the community just the 
same as the person whose State levies 
no income tax. 

One State resorts to one sort of a tax 
to raise the money for its operations 
and another State resorts to another sort 
of a tax, but the children that come from 
each of those States attend the same 
schools. Why should the person who has 
paid all the tax his State requires be 
required to pay an additional tax merely 
because his State has not gone the 
income-tax route to get its money. If 
this committee amendment is not 
adopted the sojourner in a State would 
be taxed by that State, not to get a con- 
tribution from him to pay the cost of 
operating its government, but because 
the State had not levied a specific tax, 
an income tax, instead of getting all its 
necessary revenue by other sorts of 
taxes. I could say more but I would be 
just repeating myself over and over 
again. 

Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. If we pursued the ar- 
gument of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, we would go back and defeat the 
very fundamental thing that we are driv- 
ing at in this bill, and that is the ques- 
tion of domicile; is that not true? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; that 
is right. The whole proposition is so 
simple, it stands out so plainly, that to 
consume the 5 minutes alloted me I 
would just have to repeat myself; so 
I believe i will just leave it like it is. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. I was in- 
terested in the gentleman’s remarks 
apropos of my first objection, but I 
should like to have his further opinion 
as to the proposed committee amend- 
ment which attempts to strike out all 
of line 3 to line 8, inclusive, on page 3. 
This will enable a Federal employee to 
escape taxation if he comes from a State 
that has no income tax. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I say 
to my distinguished friend from Mary- 
land that that is the one thing I was 
talking about, that very amendment. If 
it had not been stricken out, you would 
have had a situation where, for instance, 
a man comes from a State where they 
have an income tax. His children go to 
school and they enjoy the use of the pub- 
lic roads, but he pays nothing to the State 
where he is living. 

Mr. ELLISON of Maryland. That is 
fine if he pays it in the State of his 
domicile. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What dif- 
ference does it make with your State if 
you are going to permit the children to 
go to school free from those States where 
they do collect a part of the taxes to 
maintain the States by an income tax, 
and another man must pay if he comes 
from a State which raises the income to 
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ee the State without an income 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure now before the House has been 
brought here largely because of the pass- 
age of the income-tax law in the District 
of Columbia. When that tax law was 
passed, it made possible the fact that 
people would pay an income tax in their 
own State and then would be subjected 
to the payment of a second income tax 
in the District of Columbia, or in any 
State in which Federal employees are 
working temporarily. This amounts to 
multiple taxation, which is not approved 
by this body. 

Instances have been cited, and they 
were given before our committee when 
we held the hearings on this measure, 
that in some cases people were subjected 
to the payment of as many as three in- 
come taxes by reason of the situation 
which now exists. This measure, which 
has been presented by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, is intended to correct 
that particular evil which now exists. 

Mention was made just a little while 
ago by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gwynne], regarding the various cases 
and decisions which have been rendered 
on this subject. The one outstanding 
decision rendered, which has changed 
the general policy of collecting income 
taxes from Government employees, in 
the jurisdiction in which they are tem- 
porarily employed, is the case of Graves 
v. New York, ex rel. Keefe (306 U. S. 466). 
In the decision of that case, it was an- 
nounced that Federal employees were not 
immune from the collection of the in- 
come tax. Prior to that decision it had 
been the custom followed, and the belief 
generally, that the Federal employees 
who were living in one State and were 
working temporarily in another State 
were not subject to the payment of the 
income tax in the State in which they 
were temporarily employed. That be- 
lief and custom was adhered to until the 
decision in the Graves case, supra, since 
that decision was rendered, which was in 
the year 1939, in which it was held that 
such immunity did not exist. Then much 
confusion has resulted. Many people 
have suffered by reason of having to re- 
spond to the payment of multiple income 
taxes, 

Mr. Chairman, in the decision of the 
Graves case, the court went somewhat 
further, and announced in that decision 
that Congress could express itself on 
this very question, but it had not done so. 
This is the opportunity, for Congress 
to express itself on this very question. 
The House should express itself on this 
question of multiple taxation in no un- 
certain terms. Under the provisions of 
this measure, which refers to Govern- 
ment employees who are working within 
the District of Columbia, or who are 
working within any State which has an 
income tax to the payment of which 
they will be subjected, if this measure 
becomes law, their procedure will be to 
file a written declaration of their resi- 
dence or domicile. If they came from the 
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State of Iowa, they will file their written 
declaration with the taxing officials in 
the District of Columbia, setting forth in 
that declaration that their residence, 
their permanent domicile, is in the State 
of Iowa. That declaration, when filed, 
is under oath. It is filed with the taxing 
authority. When that declaration is 
made, then those persons are subject 
to the payment of the tax in the State 
of their residence and not to the payment 
of the tax in the District of Columbia, 
in Virginia, in Maryland, or in any other 
State where they may be employed which 
has an income tax. In other words, this 
compliance will eliminate entirely the 
question of the payment of multiple 
taxes under the State income tax laws of 
the various States in which the Federal 
employee is temporarily employed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SASSCER. In line with the 
gentleman's statement that the bill is 
directed primarily to avoiding double or 
triple taxation, may I ask concerning the 
amendment on page 3 which it is in- 
tended to strike out, if it does not mean 
that if a man comes from a State in 
which he is not subject to tax he may be 
subject to tax in the State in which he is 
residing? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That paragraph, on 
page 3, was not in conformance with and 
did not recognize the basic principles of 


this bill. For that reason, after the 


Committee on the Judiciary had held 
hearings upon it, and held an executive 
session in which the matter was fully 
discussed, that provision was struck out, 
The basic principle of this measure is the 
determination, by declaration of the 
domicile of a person, and that fixes the 
status with respect to taxation. 

Mr. SASSCER. Under that section, if 
he were not taxed in his home State, this 
provision of the bill would apply, which 
would in itself get away from the idea of 
triple taxation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man is correct. However, if that section 
remains in the bill it would probably 
have the effect of forcing many other 
States, which have no State income-tax 
law, to adopt such a measure. 

Mr. SASSCER, Therefore, it seems to 
me that language should stay in the bill. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. Does this bill now ap- 
ply only to Federal employees? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; the gentleman 
is precisely correct. It refers only to 
Federal employees. 

Mr. ANGELL. So it would not affect 
the case where a State attempts to im- 
pose an income tax on income in that 
State, although the party does not live 
there, or is not domiciled there. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We would have no 
authority over the private employees, 
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but this measure would apply, as I un- 
derstand, entirely to Federal employees, 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one or two ques- 
tions? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. FOLGER. The original of the bill 
on page 1 seems to be a matter of juris- 
diction, conferring jurisdiction on the 
district court of the United States in 
any suit or proceedings by a State at- 
tempting to collect income from the serv- 
ices or compensation of employees. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FOLGER. And you could not ex- 
tend that to individuals who did not re- 
ceive their compensation from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That section 24 of the 
Judicial Code (36 Stat. 1091; title 28 U. S. C., 
sec, 41), as amended, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding thereto a new 
subsection immediately following subsection 
twenty-eighth, to be known as subsection 
twenty-ninth and to read as follows: 

“Twenty-ninth. Of all actions, suits, or pro- 
ceedings, involving the liability of any officer 
or employee of the United States or any Terri- 
tory or possession thereof, or of the District 
of Columbia, or of any agency or instrumen- 
tality of any one or more of the foregoing, 
for State tax on the compensation for per- 
sonal services as such officer or employee, 
where the claim of domicile on the part of 
such officer or employee is disputed by the 
taxing authority of any State,” 

Sec, 2. That title I of the act of April 12, 
1939 (ch. 59, 53 Stat. 574), be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by adding thereto a new 
section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The compensation of an officer or 
employee of the United States, any Territory 
or possession thereof, the District of Colum- 
bia, or any agency or instrumentality of any 
one or more of the foregoing, shall be subject 
to State tax only in the State in which such 
officer or employee is domiciled. 

“For the purpose of this act, the domicile 
of such officer or employee shall be in the 
State which he expressly declares to be the 
State of his domicile: Provided, That he shall 
have acquired a domicile in such State, under 
the laws of such State, prior to the beginning 
of the annual period for which the tax is 
claimed. Such declaration must be made in 
writing under oath to the authority whose 
duty it is to assess, levy, or collect such taxes 
and the time for filing such declaration shall 
not expire until 60 days after a written de- 
mand for payment of such tax shall have 
been received by such officer or employee. 

“In the event the compensation of such 
officer or employee shall not be subject to tax 
in the State of his domicile as herein defined, 
such compensation shall not be immune from 
taxation in any other State in which, except 
for the immunity conferred by this act, it may 
be lawfully subject to a State tax.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, beginning at line 3, strike out 
down to and including line 8; and insert 
quotation marks after the word “employee” 
in line 2. 


Mr. DALESANDRO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this paragraph which 
the committee wishes to strike out was 
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in the original bill when introduced by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara]. The adoption of this para- 
graph will, I am sure, prevent multiple 
taxation of Federal employees, which is 
causing serious hardship on them, par- 
ticularly in this period of the rising cost 
of living. People who live and work in 
Maryland for years, and receive the 
benefits of its schools, roads, police and 
fire protection, should, as much as any 
other citizen, pay their share of the cost. 
If their income is not subject to tax in 
the State of their domicile it should be 
paid in the State where they work and 
live. I had hoped that this paragraph 
was acceptable to the sponsor of this bill 
and to most of the members of the com- 
mittee. The passage of this bill with 
this amendment stricken from the bill 
will affect the financial structure of not 
only Maryland but of other States as 
well. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand an 
editorial from the Baltimore Sun of 
February 25, 1944. It is as follows: 


TAXING FEDERAL WORKERS 


If Congress passes the O Hara bill, which 
will exempt Federal jobholders living in 
Maryland from the Maryland income tax on 
condition that they maintain. voting resi- 
dences in other States, it will do so on an 
assumption of power that competent lawyers 
believe is open to question. 

Such an assumption, however, would not 
be without precedent of asort. In 1939 Con- 
gress passed an act “consenting” to the appli- 
cation of State income taxation to Federal 
officeholders, which implies the right not to 
consent. But that act placed no restriction 
on the exercise of taxing powers by the 
States, hence there was no occasion to chal- 
lenge its constitutionality. If Congress at- 
tempts to interfere in local taxation, that 
will be another story. 

The argument that taxing the income of 
a Government employee is tantamount to 
taxing the Government, since it might be 
compelled to ircrease salaries to compensate 
forit, can’t be raised. The Supreme Court 
Tejected this contention in 1938 when it de- 
cided that Federal officeholders were not im- 
mune to State taxation. The Court went so 
far as to declare that not even contractors 
working for the Government on a cost-plus 
basis were immune from State taxes on in- 
come, though in such case the tax went 
directly into the cost to the Government. 

The avowed purpose of the O'Hara bill is 
to relieve Federal jobholders of the possibility 
of paying double income taxes, which is to 
say, taxes imposed by the State of actual resi- 
dence as well as the State of legal residence, 
But this purpose is rendered meaningless by 
the Maryland statute which credits income 
taxes paid to another State against Mary- 
land's income tax. Liability to Maryland 
occurs only when Maryland income taxes ex- 
ceed those of the State of legal domicile, in 
which case the balance must be paid; or when 
the State in which legal residence is claimed 
is one of the few that do not tax incomes. 

It would seem that if Congress is concerned 
about employees of the Federal Government 
paying double income taxes, it would move 
to exempt them from the taxes of a State in 
which they hold only an absentee's citizen- 
ship and not from the taxes of a State to 
which they look for the protection of their 
persons and property and from whose roads 
other facilities and services, they benefit. 


I urge the membership to vote against 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 
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Mr, Chairman, as the bill was origi- 
nally drawn, this section to which the 
amendment is directed, provided in sub- 
stance that persons who were exempt 
from income taxes in their home States, 
would not receive the immunity of this 
act. In other words, if they did not pay 
income taxes in the State of their 
claimed domicile, then they would not re- 
ceive the immunities and protections of 
this particular statute. In listening to 
the debate nearly every speaker who has 
addressed the House has directed his re- 
marks to the evil of dual and triple tax- 
ation. If that is the purpose of the bill, 
then it is not necessary to have this 
amendment or to strike this provision 
from the bill, because the bill would only 
tax, as originally drawn, those who did 
not pay taxes in their home States. It 
would prevent a situation under which a 
person might reside possibly in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or its environs for 20 or 
25 years, own his home, and enjoy all 
the State and municipal privileges that 
come from taxation, and pay no in- 
come tax at home, and still we would not 
be able to tax him by an income tax in 
the State in which he was enjoying these 
privileges. At the same time if this 
amendment is defeated and the bill stays 
as it is, he would not be subject to dou- 
ble taxation, because if he paid the tax 
at home, then he would not have to pay it 
in the State in which he had been re- 
siding for years, enjoying the privileges 
and pleasures of that State. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail, 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
most of the opposition to this bill ap- 
parently centers in connection with this 
amendment which has been proposed by 
the committee, which strikes out on 
page 3 all of the lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
I want to briefly call your attention to 
the effect this bill will have in its prac- 
tical operation, not only in the State of 
Maryland or the State of Virginia, but 
in a great many other States where Fed- 
eral employees may be employed, if that 
section is not stricken out. 

Here is a situation that could very 
easily develop if these lines are not 
stricken out. Take a resident, for in- 
stance, of the State of Texas, where no 
State income tax is imposed at all. As- 
sume that he is employed by the F. B. I. 
and is assigned to work in New York 
City. Another man from the State of 
Arkansas, for instance, which charges a 
fairly reasonable State income tax, is 
also working for the F. B. I. at the same 
job and receiving the same salary. and 
is assigned to the same office in the State 
of New York. Another F. B. I. agent, 
say from the State of Georgia, is also 
working for the F. B. I. and making the 
same salary and assigned to the same of- 
fice in the State of New York. 

With this provision left in the bill, then 
the F. B. I. agent who works in the city 
of New York, from the State of Texas, 
because his own State had elected to 
charge no income tax, would have to pay 
the very high rate of tax imposed by the 
State of New York, while the employee 
working for the F. B. I. in the same office, 
at the same rate of pay, from the State 
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of Arkansas, or from the State of 
Georgia, performing exactly the same 
duties as the man from Texas is per- 
forming, would escape taxation entirely 
in the State of New York because his 
particular State happens to levy an in- 
come tax. 

Mr. O'HARA. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would impress the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Sasscer], if he would take 
an example of a Government employee 
from the State of Maryland, and put him 
in the State of New York where they pay 
a 7-percent income tax. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Maryland would still 
think this amendment should be de- 
feated? 

Mr. CRAVENS. Apparently, the gen- 
tleman is willing to sacrifice a few Mary- 
landers in New York in order to get more 
taxpayers in Maryland. 

Mr. SASSCER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will be glad to answer that. 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. I think, if a man from 
Maryland went to New York and bought 
a home and took his children and lived 
there for 25 years or for 2 years or any 
period of time and did not pay any tax 
in Maryland, he should pay in New York, 
to help support these things that he has 
enjoyed. 

Mr. CRAVENS. But under this bill, if 
the State of Maryland imposes a tax 

Mr. SASSCER. Maryland gives credit 
for taxes paid in another State. 

Mr. CRAVENS. If he pays anything 
in the State of Maryland, he is doing it 
by reason of the fact that the State of 
Maryland has determined that he ought 
to pay taxes. It is left to the determina- 
tion and the discretion of the State of 
Maryland whether he should pay it or 
not. What right has the State of Mary- 
land to tell a citizen of Texas, who hap- 
pened to temporarily live in Maryland 
and work for the Government, that be- 
cause his State has not elected to charge 
him any income tax, that gives the State 
of Maryland the right to impose a tax 
upon him? Here would be the situation 
that would result: Every State that does 
not have any income tax now, in order 
to protect its citizens, would have to im- 
pose a nominal income-tax charge 
against all of its citizens, in order to 
prevent some other State from charging 
them an exorbitantly high rate, to which 
otherwise they would be subject. If aman 
is working in the District of Columbia, 
living in Maryland, but is temporarily 
sojourning here, and pays as much as $l 
in his own State, then you could not 
charge him a cent, while the other man, 
who is not paying anything, could be 
subjected to the whole tax liability of 
some other State, and that would be the 
rankest sort of discrimination between 
citizens of the various States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Cravens] 
has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Under our dual system of government, 
the matter of taxation comes to both 
the State and Federal Governments for 
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consideration and determination. The 
Federal Government imposes taxes to 
carry out its Federal functions. The 

State governments impose taxes to carry 
out the State functions. The purpose of 
taxation, whatever its form, is to raise 
sufficient revenue to meet the demands 
in the way of public expenditures. 

Some of the States raise sufficient rev- 
enue for their purposes by other means 
than an income tax. Some raise a part 
of their revenue by resorting to the 
income tax; but whatever system may be 
adopted by a State, the fundamental pur- 
pose of the taxation is to raise sufficient 
revenue to carry on the ordinary govern- 
mental processes of that particular 
State. So when a man pays his taxes, 
for instance in Texas, he has paid his 
proportionate part of the necessary rev- 
enue to carry on the State functions. 
When a man who lives in Maryland, 
where a State income tax is imposed, 
has paid his income tax in addition to 
any other taxes, he has done no more 
than pay his proportionate part of State 
revenue, He has simply contributed his 
part toward the necessary expenditures 
to carry on the State government, 

Consequently, when you seek to im- 
pose taxes of one State upon the resi- 
dents of another State, you are violating 
a fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment, because the States are left to 
themselves in the measures to which they 
shall resort to raise their own revenues, 
and the Federal Government has exactly 
the same function with reference to the 
raising of revenue to carry out its func- 
tions. 

It seems to me it is absolutely unsound 
to seek to make a citizen of one State, 
who has paid his proportionate part of 
the necessary revenue to garry on the 
furtctions of that State by the methods 
which that State has adopted, then pay, 
in addition, taxes in another State. I 
think the philosophy of the committee 
amendment is absolutely correct and 
that the amendment should be adopted, 
and that the committee has acted wisely 
in striking this provision from the bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished fellow Texan, chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand, this proposition does not propose 
to tax temporary residents because of the 
service rendered to their families or chil- 
dren in the State, but they are going to 
tax them because their States did not 
levy income tax? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct; yet in 
their States they have paid their pro- 
portionate parts of the revenues neces- 
sary to carry on the functions of their 
States, and when they have done that, 
why place upon them the burden of meet- 
ing the necessary expenses of another 
State and the revenue that must be had 
for that purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee amendment to 
strike out this section, because to do 
otherwise would be to grant to other 
States, or to the Federal Government, 
the right to compel a State to an income- 
tax law. 

Those States which do not héve an in- 
come tax should be treated as well as 
all other States. The fact that the peo- 
ple of a State choose to deny themselves 
of the spending of public money should 
not be cause for a penalty. Neither 
should a State which raises its revenue 
by taxes other than an income tax be 
discriminated against. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. D’ALESANDRO) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this act the 
term “State” shall include the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLEY: Page 3, 
after line 10, insert the following new 
section; 

“Sec. 4, For the purpose of this act the 
term ‘State tax’ shall include in addition 
to a tax levied by a State, a tax levied by any 
duly constituted taxing authority in a State.” 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 3592, applies 
to State income taxes and is designed to 
prohibit the levying of such taxes upon 
the compensation of a taxable by two 
different States. It provides that where 
two States are concerned, such State in- 
come taxes can be levied only by the 
a in which the taxable has his domi- 

e 

Obviously, the bill will not reach a situ- 
ation about which residents of some 
States complain. Their situation is that 
while they live in one State they are em- 
ployed or do their work in a different 
State and are, in some instances, sub- 
jected there to a municipal wage tax. 
This situation applies to many residents 
of the State of Delaware who are officers 
or employees of the Federal Government 
and who are employed in Philadelphia, 
for example, in the navy yard or in the 
United States engineer’s office. Some of 
these employees were directed to their 
new places of employment because of 
the removal of certain Federal offices to 
Philadelphia from the city of Wilmington 
and after they had established homes in 
Delaware. 

These residents are, of course, liable, 
as other citizens are, to a Federal income 
tax, to their State income taxes, and to 
county and municipal taxes which may 
be imposed in the particular areas where 
they reside. They feel that the imposi- 
tion of the Philadelphia wage tax upon 
them is taxation without representation 
because they have no voice in the munici- 
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pal affairs of Philadelphia and thus they 
have no effective means of protest 
against the application to them of the 
Philadelphia wage tax. 

In addition, should such taxes be in- 
creased, the nonresidents thus affected 
by multiple taxation, having no vote in 
the affairs of the city, feel that they 
more be without effective legal protec- 

ion. 

For the reasons given, this amendment 
is offered to afford relief to taxables who 
are domiciled in one State and are sub- 
ject to a wage tax levied by a municipal- 
ity in another State. It is designed to 
include in the term “State tax,” as that 
term is defined in the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara], a tax levied by any duly con- 
stituted taxing authority in another 
State. This objective is sought by offer- 
ing a new section to the bill under con- 
sideration, as follows: 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of this act the term 
“State tax” shall include, in addition to a tax 
levied by a State, a tax levied by any duly 
constituted taxing authority in a State. 


The bill as reported does not afford re- 
lief to these interested persons because 
Pennsylvania does not levy a State in- 
come tax. Hence an amendment such 
as is being offered here must be adopted 
if these persons are to be relieved of the 
municipal wage tax to which they are 
now liable. 

The proposed amendment will affect 
only United States Government. officers 
and employees and will not affect those 
who are otherwise employed in a State 
other than the one in which they have 
their domicile and where they are sub- 
jected to the operations of a municipal 
wage tax. This phase of the question 
no doubt affects many people, although 
I am unable to state the exact number 
in Delaware who are thus affected. Pro- 
vision for their relief is not made herein 
because of the constitutional questions 
that might arise if an attempt were made 
to apply it to persons not in the employ 
of the Federal Government. 

It is submitted that the present situa- 
tion is more acute because of the in- 
creasing burden of Federal taxation. 
Unless some legislative action is taken, 
the situation mentioned here can become 
even more burdensome should the policy 
of levying municipal wage taxes be ex- 
tended or if increases should be made 
in the rates of such taxation. More and 
more people would be affected should 
there be an extension of such form of 
municipal taxation. 

It is, therefore, hoped that favorable 
consideration will be given to this 
amendment so that persons working in a 
city without the State of their domicile 
will not be subjected to a tax from which 
they and their families do not derive 
most of the benefits which a municipality 
provides for its residents, and which they 
seriously believe to constitute taxation 
without representation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the 3 yield? 

Mr, WILLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Delaware that at the 
time this bill was drawn I do not believe 
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any of us had any knowledge of this 


Philadelphia tax situation. As far as I,’ 


personally, am concerned I am willing to 
accept the amendment but I should like 

_ to offer a separability clause in the event 
there should be a separate attack made 
upon that feature included in the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. WILLEY. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be again read for the information of 
the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The Clerk again read the amend- 
ment.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, L-offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Drmionp: On 
page 3, line 10, strike out the period and add: 
“and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii.” 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered pursuant to the 
policy and program of the Delegates for 
the two Territories to seek to have the 
Territories included within all general 
legislation of Congress unless there is 
some special reason arising out of their 
territorial status why they should not be 
so included. 

I am not prepared to state that the 
people of the Territories are going. to 
gain any advantage by having this 
amendment adopted, if it be adopted, but 
in any event this is a piece of general 
legislation which is considered. by the 
Congress to be wise and expedient for 
the people of the United States. If it is 
such legislation, whether it be good, bad, 
or indifferent, I suggest it should apply 
equally to the Territories, for the resi- 
dents of the Territories are as much citi- 
zens of the United States as the citizens 
of any of the States and are subject to 
the same income and other internal 
revenue taxes as the people of the 
States and those taxes go to the same 
place, the Treasury of the United States. 
These people should be given the benefit 
of general legislation. I therefore sub- 
mit the question to you feeling confident 
that the position is fully justified. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. Gladly. 

Mr. HOBBS. What power of taxation 
has Alaska? 

Mr. DIMOND. Alaska has almost un- 
limited powers of taxation, and the same 
is true of the Territorial Government of 
Hawaii. I have just talked with my 
colleague the gentleman from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii [Mr. FARRINGTON] and he 
tells me that the Territory of Hawaii 
levies an income tax. The Territory of 
Alaska at this time has no income tax 
but one was considered at length at a 
former session of the legislature and lost 
only by a vote or two. So in all probabil- 
ity at the next session or soon thereafter 
at any rate there will be a Territorial 
income tax in Alaska. I suspect that the 
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inclusion of the Territories will not be of 


any benefit to the Territories in this par- 


ticular legislation, but I do not like to 
see any general legislation enacted by 
Congress without including the Terri- 
tories on the same standards and on the 
same basis as the States. I therefore 
hope this amendment will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Delegate 
from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara: On 
page 3, add a new section as follows; 

“Sec. —. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 


or circumstance, shall. be held invalid, the 


remainder of this act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 


< other than those as to which it is held in- 


valid, shall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, this is 
what the legislative counsel refers to as 
the separability clause, in the event of 
any provision of this being held unconsti- 
tutional and the remaining provisions 
being held constitutional, and I merely 
offer it as a safeguard, particularly be- 
cause of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Delaware. I refer to 
his amendment to section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MILLS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3592) to 
amend the Judicial Code in respect to the 
original jurisdiction of the district courts 
of the United States in certain cases, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 451, reported the same 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments agreed to in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered 
on the bill and amendments to final 
passage. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 


“revise and extend their remarks on the 


bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama. [Mr. Honns!? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask -unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include 
therein an address I delivered at the 
Democratic convention at Bristol on 
March 18. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, KEEFE, Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent I was granted 20 minutes 
to address the House under special order 
this afternoon. I desire to withdraw that 
and ask unanimous consent that on to- 
morrow, at the conclusion of the regular 
business on the Speaker’s table and after 
any previous special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to speak for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, on Wednesday 
next, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker's table and after any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be-per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. - ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection tothe request of the gentieman 
from Texas [Mr. WORLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked this time today for the purpose of 
discussing some points in connection with 
T. V. A. financing which may be of in- 
terest to the House because of action 
taken in another body. 

From the beginning of this develop- 
ment the method used, and the method 
which will continue under the bill mak- 
ing provisions for this operation as it 
passed the House, has conformed to a 
definite policy and followed a fixed for- 
mula. 

Each year the T. V. A. comes to Con- 
gress with a request for an appropriation 
and in making that request the Author- 
ity reports to the Congress three impor- 
tant facts. i 

First. The total amount of money re- 
quired during the succeeding fiscal year 
for the statutory program. 

Second. The estimated, unobligated 
balance in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity fund, which is maintained in the 
Treasury under authority of law, and in 
which unappropriated funds and receipts 
from all sources are handled together. 
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Third. The estimated receipts from all 
sources that may be expected during the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with these amounts 
and facts before it; Congress has not 
found it very difficult to determine what 
new funds if any are necessary to be ap- 
propriated, The practice has been to re- 
appropriate the unexpended balance as 
of the end of the current fiscal year, add 
this figure to the receipts, and make up 
the difference of the total requirements 
with an additional appropriation. 

This plan of combining receipts and 
appropriated funds has been very suc- 
cessful in the past operations of the. Au- 
thority. And let me point out here, and 
emphasize if I may,.that insofar as the 
Treasury of the United States is con- 
cerned the net result has been exactly 
the same as it would have been had all 
receipts been paid into the general fund 
of the Treasury and then the total 
amount necessary for operation appro- 
priated out of the Treasury. 

I want to emphasize that because I 
have found in a number of instances, as 
a result of questions that have been 
asked me, that there is some misunder- 
standing of that particular situation. 

Now this procedure is not new, despite 
some opinion that it is a very new de- 
parture. Is has been in effect from the 
very beginning, and it is not based alone 
on language in appropriation bills, I 
think it is important for us to recognize 
that this method and procedure in fi- 
nancing T. V. A. is in every sense in full 
accord with the basic provisions of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

I do not wish to take the time of the 
House to read all of section 26 of the 
basic act, but to refer in substance to 
some provisions which affect the subjget 
under consideration. 

Section 26 provides among other things 
that receipts from all sources shall be 
paid by T. V. A: into the Treasury of 
the United States at the end of each cal- 
endar year, with some exceptions which 
are set forth in the act. 

Under these exceptions the Board of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority may use 
receipts currently for certain designated 
purposes, 

Included among these purposes are: 

First. The operation of dams and 
reservoirs. 

Second. The carrying on of the bus- 
iness of generating, transmitting, and 
distributing electric. energy. 

Third. Carrying on the business of 
manufacturing, selling and distributing 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 

Now, let us keep in mind that the basic 
law authorizes the Board to use receipts 
currently for those purposes. The basic 
law, in other words, would not require the 
T. V. A. to turn in those funds at all, al- 
though, of course, the Authority would 
be required to give an accounting of the 
expenditure to Congress. But insofar as 
receipts to be spent for those designated 
purposes are concerned, except for an 
arrangement reached with reference to 
the Treasury fund, the Board could have 
selected any depository for those funds. 
I cite that, Mr. Speaker, as evidence that 
the T. V. A. Board did not even take ad- 
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vantage of the basic law in order to dodge 
any accountability with respect to its 
finances. 

On the other hand, it was decided that 
the funds should be handled through the 
Treasury of the United States. In order 
to make the arrangement workable and 
practical, certain mechanics had to be 
worked out whereby these funds as 
needed could be disbursed. . 

Now, as this House well knows, the plan 
agreed upon came about as a result of the 
recommendations made by the Treasury, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Comp- 
troller General. After concurrence by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House, it was decided 
that there should be established in the 
Treasury a single fund to be designated 
es the Tennessee Valley Authority fund. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I-would be happy to 

yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
making a very excellent statement on 
this subject, and I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not true that the present 
method which has worked so successfully 
is entirely satisfactory with the Comp- 
troller General, with the Bureau of the 
Budget, and with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and they, nor any one of them, are 
not asking for any change in the present: 
procedure, 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct, Mr. Speaker. So far as I 
have been able to learn, no agency, no 
official of the Government concerned 
with this matter, has found any objection 
to the present system that has been in 
operation, as my colleague has said, so 
successfully since 1935. No request from 
anyone has come for a change. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I also ask the 
gentleman if it is not true that every 
amount that has been spent—for in- 
stance, for the purchase of coal in order 
to operate a steam plant or the build- 
ing of a transmission line or the restora- 
tion of one in the event a line is blown 
down—all those items are checked by the 
Comptroller General, by the Bureau of 
the Budget, by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee when they come in for their next 
appropriation, and by the General Ac- 
counting Office, and they are all shown in 
the annual report; that is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And is it not true, I 
ask the gentleman, that there has never 
been a charge that has been proven 
throughout the history of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority of 1 cent that has ever 
been embezzled or misused? 

Mr. PRIEST. I will say to my col- 
league, Mr. Speaker, that I believe the 
record of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
will stand beside any record of any Fed- 
eral agency in the history of the Nation 
for efficiency of operation and for a com- 
plete lack of any charge that could be 
substantiated of any mismanagement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the gentleman 
if, when this matter was up last year, 
it was not pointed out that just a few 
weeks before the issue was raised they 
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had a tornado in west Tennessee that 
blew down a good many power lines? 
People were without power. A good 
many war industries had to close for a 
day or two in order to give the T. V. A. 
time to restore the power lines which 
were, of course, blown down by an act of 
God, that could not be foreseen. Yet, 
under the Senate amendment, since that 
could not be foreseen, those plants would 
have had to remain closed until they had 
had time to come to Congress, go to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and pass an ap- 
propriation bill through both Houses of 
Congress in order to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. On April 6, 1936, the 
most devastating cyclone of the last 50 
years struck Tupelo. It killed more than 
200 people, injured 1,000, blew away 600 
homes, and destroyed the water works 
and I believe every school building in 
town. 

The next afternoon we got a telegram 
from a private power company, of which 
Wendell Willkie was the head, offering to 
assist us in getting hooked up so that we 
would have electricity. The mayor wired 
hi.a, Thank you, sir, but T. V. A. at- 
tended to that last night.” 

Mr. PRIEST. T thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi, who 
has been such a Stalwart friend of T. V. A. 
during the years. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

. Mr. COCHRAN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that this Senate amendment is 
so important that the conferees who will 
be appointed to confer on the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill should 
bring that amendment back to the House 
for a separate vote before any agreement 
is made with the Senate? 

Mr. PRIEST. Certainly, before any 
agreement or concurrence is made. I 
feel that the gentleman from Missouri is 
eminently correct. I hope that if there 
is any inclination at all to agree in con- 
ference the conferees will, before making 
any such agreement, come back to the 
House with this question. 

May I go just a little further now? 
This Tennessee Valley Authority fund 
was to include both current receipts and 
appropriated funds by establishing a 
single fund. In that manner a great 
deal of dual bookkeeping and accounting 
was avoided. It would have been pos- 
sible, but not practicable, to have estab- 
lished two separate funds, one for re- 
ceipts and another for appropriated 
moneys. So, after agreement of all par- 
ties that the single fund in the Treasury 
was preferable to any other plan, it was 
included in the appropriation bill of 
1935. As the bill passed the House that 
year it contained this language, or lan- 
guage substantially as I am reading now. 
I think this is the exact language: 

And the receipts of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority from all sources during the fiscal 
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year subject to the provisions of section 26 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933, as amended, shall be covered into and 
accounted for as one fund to be known as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority fund. 


That, Mr. Speaker, was in 1935, and 
every appropriation bill since that time, 
including the one that passed this House 
a few weeks ago, has contained that or 
Similar language. I think it is impor- 
tant to note that this language carried 
in all appropriations for T. V. A. since 
1935 in no way changes or expands the 
provisions of section 26 of the basic law. 
That is another point on which there has 
been considerable discussion. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been tied in very closely 
with section 26 by reference to that sec- 
tion of the act each year as it has passed 
the House; in other words, by tying these 
receipts closely to the provisions of sec- 
tion 26, although they are placed in the 
same fund with appropriated moneys, 
they cannot be used for any purposes ex- 
cept those designated by law in section 
26 of the basic law; that is, for carrying 
on the business of generating—the busi- 
ness, mind you, the day-by-day busi- 
ness—of generating, transmitting, and 
distributing electric energy, for the op- 
eration of dams and reservoirs, and for 
carrying on the business of manufactur- 
ing, selling, and distributing fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients. 

These receipts have been used each 
year only for the purposes authorized un- 
der the law. There has never been to 
my knowledge a charge made anywhere 
that the basic law has been violated in 
the use of these funds. They have 
thereby served to reduce the amounts 
necessary each year to be appropriated 
by the Treasury. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been the most suc- 
cessful governmental operation I have 
ever known. I was, as the gentleman 
knows, the coauthor of the bill that cre- 
ated it. I think it would be a serious 
mistake to interfere with its program 
now. The only result I can see is to ham- 
per the T. V. A. in carrying out its pro- 


gram that has been so successful up to 


this time. I am wondering, if the bill 
goes to conference, if we might not get 
an agreement out of the conferees to 
bring this provision back here for a vote. 
I believe when every Member of the 
House understands it, they will vote that 
provision down. j 

Mr. PRIEST. I certainly agree with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. I express again the hope that 
if there is any inclination to agree in con- 
ference they will certainly bring this one 
provision back and let the House decide 
5 It is a tremendously important mat - 

r. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is especially so at 
this time when we are at war and there 
is so much necessary war activity taking 
place in the Tennessee Valley. To cripple 
the T. V. A. at this time would, in my 
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opinion, be a terrible blunder from 
every standpoint. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, under this method of 
financing it is very clear that the ability 
of the Authority to use receipts to meet 
current obligations makes it possible for 
T. V. A. to meet the constantly changing 
requirements of business and to dis- 
charge its obligations and render ef- 
ficient and uninterrupted service. I em- 
phasize the “ terrupted” as well as 
the “efficient” because, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi so well stated just now, 
any interruption of service at this time 
would be tremendously harmful to the 
Nation in its war program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House will appreciate the dis- 
ast rous effect the passage of this amend- 
ment might have upon the war-produc- 
tion program. As the Members all know, 
a large part of the aluminum manufac- 
tured in the United States is manufac- 
tured by the use of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority power. In order to meet all the 
requirements of the war industries in the 
valley, it has been necessary for the T. 
V. A. to operate all of its hydraulic dams 
at almost full capacity, and also many of 
its steam plants. When the river is down 
the T. V. A. has to buy more coal in 
order to operate the steam plants at 
greater capacity. When the river is up 
and they have lots of water, it does not 
have to buy so much coal. This amend- 
ment would place the T. V. A. in the po- 
sition of having to anticipate 9 months 
or 16 months in advance whether there 
will be high water or a little water in the 
Tennessee River during a particular time. 
If they overestimated the amount of wa- 
ter and had to operate the steam plants 
more than they anticipated, that would 
mean that many war industries would 
have to be closed down while they were 
coming up to Congress to make out a 
case to buy some more coal to operate 
those war industries. 

It would not only be disruptive of the 
peacetime operations in the valley but 
it would certainly impede and might 
greatly hinder the operation of many 
war plants in the valley, 

The people of the United States have 
a great investment in the T. V. A., and 
it has made a record that is absolutely 
remarkable. I certainly think this 
House should have all the facts before 
it and have an opportunity for a sep- 
arate vote before this crippling amend- 
ment is ever agreed to. 

I think the gentleman is rendering a 
great service in bringing this matter to 
the attention of this House at this time. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
the contribution of my colleague. I 
know we can count on his very vigorous 
effort in seeing that this amendment, 
which in effect would place the Congress 
in the position of trying to run from 
Washington the day by day details of a 
great operation, is defeated, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee be permitted to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Does the gentleman know 
of any suspicion on the part of any Mem- 
ber of this body of any fraud or misap- 
propriation of funds by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority? 

Mr. PRIEST. I do not know of any 
such suspicion on the part of any Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Mr. GORE. Im fact, has not the 
T. V. A. been rather exemplary in full 
disclosure of its operations and the han- 
dling of its funds—more completely even 
than required by law? 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman is quite 
correct. The T. V. A. has come to Con- 
gress and justified every item of expendi- 
ture every year. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. In that connection 
I recall that a few years ago I was a 
member of a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House that investigated 
the T. V. A. on all kinds of charges, in- 
eluding fraud and crookedness, if I may 

that term. from its very inception 
d to that date. I think the report 
of that committee will disclose that 
even at that time they had done a re- 
markably fine job. So it seems to me 
that if under the present law and regu- 
lations the financial set-up is working, 
not only successfully but with all hon- 
esty insofar as taxpayers are concerned, 
it is worthy of serious consideration 
whether we ought to be making any 
change here in the middle of a war, in 
view of the contribution the T. V. A. is 
making to the war effort. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. I know of the very close 
study he has given to this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, very briefly I want to 
give the House a few high lights of the 
T. V. A. contribution for war as shown 
in its report to the Congress for the year 
1943. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST, I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I voted for the 
T. V. A. and have never regretted my 
vote. When I voted for it I had in mind 
bringing benefits to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the area served. That 
was even before we could see the war 
approaching. It has become of invalu- 
able service during the war. I hope the 
gentleman in his remaining minutes will 
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not confine himself, however, to the war 
contribution but look into the future and 
speak of the contributions it will bring 
to that great area that it serves and, 
through bringing them to that area, to 
the entire country. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the majority leader. I may not 
have the time to emphasize that, but I 
think we should recognize what the ma- 
jority leader has said, that in bringing 
these benefits to this area T. V. A. is a 
national interest. It is not limited 
merely to the Tennessee Valley, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Although I live 
2,000 miles away from it, I am very much 
interested in T. V. A. Ihave always sup- 
ported it in every way I could and I hope 
it will continue to be a shining example 
to the undeveloped portions of the West, 
which would like to duplicate it. More 
power to my colleagues in this empire- 
building endeavor. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, during the 
year 1943, T. V. A. provided 9,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, and more 
than 75 percent of that 9,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours was used for war pur- 
poses. ' 

During that same year it produced 
large quantities of ammonia, ammonia 
nitrate, and phosphorus for munitions 
and calcium carbide, and for synthetic 
rubber. It made possibl greatly in- 
creased water transportation of war ma- 
terials over the improved Tennessee 
River channel. It aided farmers to pro- 
duce without additional manpower, 
through improved farming methods and 
the use of T. V. A. phosphate fertilizer, 
a greatly increased amount of food. It 
supplied thousands of tons of concen- 
trated phosphatic fertilizers for food 
production in Great Britain: That de- 
velopment of high-concentrate product 
resulted in substantial savings of ship- 
ping space. I do not have time here to 
give a complete listing of these contri- 
butions. I hope House conferees on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
will stand by the position and policy pre- 
viously approved by the House and re- 
ject the Senate amendment that would 
destroy the T. V. A. revolving fund. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the completion of the legislative 
program and other special orders there- 
tofore entered, my colleague the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program and other special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes, 


organization. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent on tomorrow, after com- 
pletion of business on the Speaker’s table, 
I may be privileged to address the House 
for 30 minutes on the subject of the pro- 
posed amendment to the T. V. A. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STOP THE COOK COUNTY DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATION’S PENNY SNATCHING IN 
THE SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it is sure- 
ly recognized that the enemies of democ- 
racy are not solely thos with whom we 
are engaged in battle across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, nor solely those mis- 
guided individuals within our borders 
who advocate nazi-ism, fascism, or com- 
munism. One of the greatest enemies 
of democracy is the type of political ma- 
chine that has been built up by the Dem- 
ocrats in the city of Chicago. It is no 
secret that many individuals in high po- 
sitions in government owe their appoint- 
ment or election, and their allegiance, 
to the Kelly-Nash Democratic machine 
in Chicago. The operations of this des- 
picable organization are not unlike the 
operations of the hated Gestapo of Ger- 
many, and we shall never enjoy true 
democracy in the United States until we 
have rid ourselves of these gangsters. 

I rise at this time to call your atten- 
tion to one of the most recent public rob- 
beries by the Cook County Democratic 
It is almost unbelievable, 
but nevertheless a fact, that the Kelly- 
Nash machine, which controls the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, has been 
snatching pennies from school children. 
The Kelly-Nash crowd as penny snatch- 
ers. Destroy this vicious penny snatch- 
ing practice now and thereby prevent its 
spread to other cities of the Nation. 

A few weeks ago—March 7—we had 
before us a bill, H. R. 4278, reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture. During 
the consideration of that bill a commit- 
tee amendment was offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN] to authorize the expenditure 
of $50,000,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with the school- 
lunch program: That amendment was 
defeated, and I do not propose to discuss 
it now. But I wish to explain the man- 
ner in which the Kelly-Nash politicians 
have been literally “snatching pennies” 
from the school children in connection 
with that program in the city of Chicago. 
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I recall that my colleague the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBATH] took the 
floor in favor of the amendment. He 
spoke of the great value of the program 
to undernourished children and how nec- 
essary it is for the needy families. I 
wonder if my colleague, who is so con- 
cerned about the poor school children, 
closes his eyes to the fact that the Dem- 
ocratic Party organization in Chicago, 
which city and which party he repre- 
sents in Congress, has taken about 
$250,000 a year in pennies from the 
school children of Chicago in the form 
of overpayments on “penny milk.“ If 
my colleague the gentleman from Hli- 
nois [Mr. SABaTH] is so concerned about 
the undernourished school children who 
cannot afford to purchase school lunches, 
he will join with me in an effort to stop 
the Kelly-Nash gangsters from snatch- 
ing pennies from the school children in 
order to fill their political campaign 
coffers. 

The facts are these: 

The Federal Government subsidizes 
the “penny milk” program to the extent 
of paying 2 cents toward the cost of every 
half pint of milk sold to children under 
this program. The State of Illinois adds 
another cent, making a total subsidy of 
3 cents. Wherever milk can be bought 
by the schools or welfare centers at 3 
cents a half pint the child has to pay 
nothing, since the Federal-State subsidy 
covers the cost. If milk costs more than 
3 cents a helf pint, then the child must 
make up the difference. 

In Chicago, various bodies which spon- 
sor penny-milk programs buy milk for 
varying prices—ranging from 3 and 3% 
cents per half pint of milk to 4 cents. 
Where milk is bought for 3 cents the 
children get it for nothing, and 100 per- 
cent of the children in these schools 
drink it. Where milk is bought for 3% 
cents, the children pay 1 cent every 
other day, and most of the children in 
these schools drink it. Where milk is 
bought for 4 cents, the children pay 1 
cent, and only about 60 percent of those 
children attending these schools drink 
it. In other words, the price of 1 cent to 
the child tends to discourage buying of 
penny milk and tends to defeat the pur- 
poses of this program. - 

What accounts for the disparity of 
prices among these Chicago penny-milk 
programs? 

In Chicago there is a back-of-the- 
yards council, which is an organiza- 
tion composed of representatives from 
various church groups—predominantly 
Catholic—welfare organizations, and la- 
Lor organizations. This council repre- 
sents about 100,000 persons in the back- 
of-the-stockyards area. This council 
sponrors penny-milk and hot-lunch 
plograms, and up to last Sertember had 
27 parochial schools and welfare centers 
under its wing as far as these penny- 
milk and lunch programs are concerned. 
These 27 parochial schools were able to 
purchase milk at 3 cents a half pint. 
The child got the milk free, and every- 
body was satisfied. 

In September, when the new school year 
began, the dairy which furnishes this 
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milk—Lake Valley Dairy—informed the 
council that the price of milk had risen, 
that it would ¢ontinue to furnish milk at 
3 cents to the 27 schools in the program, 
but that new schools would have to pay 
312 cents a half pint. The council in- 
vestigated and found this was fair 
enough, so today we find 27 parochial 
schools under council sponsorship get- 
ting milk at 3 cents a half pint, and 9 
parochial schools—having joined the 
program since September 1943—paying 
3% cents a half pint. Children in these 
latter schools pay 1 cent every other 
day. All these schools together take 
214,127 half pints of milk a month— 
January 1944 figures, 

In contrast to the back-of-the-yards 
council which seems to be able to pur- 
chase half pints of milk at 3 and 3% 
cents merely by calling for bids, we find 
the Chicago Board of Education con- 
tracting” for half pints of milk at 4 
cents—the children paying 1 cent every 
day. In my district, there are a good 
number of elementary and high schools 
—public schools—and the children in 
all these schools must pay 1 cent to get 
their “penny milk”—because the board 
of education has “contracted” for milk 
at 4 cents. I say “contracted” in quotes, 
because no one has ever been able to see 
these contracts. They may not even 
exist. But the board purchases milk at 
4 cents a half pint, saying that it cannot 
get any milk for less, when at the same 
time, in the very same city and on the 
north side of Chicago, other schools un- 
der back-of-the-yards sponsorship, by 
asking for bids, can buy milk at one-half 
cent or a full cent cheaper. 

The Chicago schools on the north 
side, most of which are in my district, 
which have 4-cent milk are: elementary: 
Gale, Armstrong, Field, Kilmer, Stone, 
Peirce, Trumbull, Chappel, Amundsen, 
Goudy, Steward, McPherson, Ravens- 
wood, Coonley, Stockton, Blaine, Eell, 
Audibon, Burley, Jahn, Schneider, Pres- 
cott, Thomas, Headly, Mulligan; high 
schools: Sullivan, Senn, Lake View, 
Hamilton and Lake View Branch. The 
children in all Chicago public schools 
consume monthly—in January—2,291,- 
151 half-pints of milk, 

Now it is not only the public schools 
which pay 4 cents for milk. The Arch- 
diocese of Chicago sponsors penny-milk 
programs also, and its program covers 
57 parochial schools. In getting dairies, 
it merely followed the lead of the board 
of education, not knowing the true situa- 
tion, and it also pays 4 cents for milk. 
The children in these parochial schools 
therefore pay one cent for their milk. 
They take—in January—227,760 half 
pints of milk monthly. 

We therefore have the curious situa- 
tion in which children in 27 schools— 
parochial, with penny-milk programs 
under back of the yards sponsorship— 
paying nothing for their milk because it 
can be bought for 3 cents and the Fed- 
eral-State subsidy covers that basic cost, 
while children in other schools—the pub- 
lic schools—pay 4 cents. That differ- 
ence of 1 cent seems small enough, but 

multiplied by the amount of milk these 
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public-school children consume over the 
10-month school year, the 1-cent over- 
payment builds up to about $229,115 a 
year. The children in parochial schools 
where the penny-milk programs are 
under the sponsorship of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago also overpay 1 cent per half 
pint, and their monthly consumption, 
multiplied over the 10-month school 
year, means they overpay about $22,776. 
In all, the overpayments to dairies ap- 
pear to be in the neighborhood of $250,- 
000 a school year, if the overpayments on 
milk are 1 cent on the half pint. If the 
overpayments are only one-half cent, 
then the total extracted from these chil- 
dren's pockets is about $175,000—which 
is no small sum. ! 

These are the facts. What explana- 
tion is there for this curious state of 
affairs? 

I have looked into all the details avail- 
able and talked with people who are fa- 
miliar with the mild situation in Chi- 
cago, and I find that the answer to the 
riddle is this: The major dairies in Chi- 
cago have an unwritten agreement to 
hold the price of milk up to 4 cents a 
half pint, and the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation accepts this situation because it 
knows that these dairies contribute 
handsomely to the Cook County Demo- 
cratic fund. In other words, the Cook 
County Democrats are perfectly willing 
to have the dairies sneak an extra cent 
or half cent out of the pockets of school 
children, just so long as the Cook County 
Democratic fund gets its cut. 

What evidence is there that this situa- 
tion prevails? Let us consider, first, the 
reasons given by the Chicago Board of 
Education for refusing to take milk from 
the Lake Valley Dairy which supplies 3- 
and 344-cent milk to parochial schools 
with penny-milk programs under back- 
of-the-yards sponsorship. The board of 
education says that the milk of this 
dairy is, first, bad; and the dairy is, sec- 
ond, nonunion. 

I might tell you that according to the 
Chicago Department of Health the milk 
of this dairy meets the requirements of 
the grade-A ordinance in all respects. 
That means not only sanitation and bac- 
teria, but butterfat. That means it is as 
good as the milk of every other Chicago 
dairy. Second, as to the union status of 
the dairy, according to Thomas J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary-treasurer of Local 753 of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers Union, all the 
outside men of this dairy are unionized. 
According to Frank Gillespie, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 754 of the Dairy Em- 
ployees Union, all the inside men of this 
dairy are unionized. In short, the dairy 
is 100-percent union. There we have 
the answer to the Chicago Board of 
Education explanation, and it is obvious 
that there is nothing to the story. The 
board of education is merely trying to 
hide its usual practice of skinning the 
taxpayers. : 

From evidence I have seen, and in my 
talks with dairymen since this story has 
broken out in the newspapers, I have 
come to the conclusion that the larger 
milk companies in Chicago have a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement to hold the price of 
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milk to 4 cents. The bids to the Chicago 
Board of Education this year were all 4 
cents, all identical. Any other conscien- 
tious body would have thrown the bids 
out, but not the board of education. It 
plays the political game, right along with 
the Kelly-Nash machine. Mr. F. O. 
Washam, director of the lunchrooms for 
the Chicago Board of Education, has told 
various people that he advises all the 
dairies and other business concerns who 
have business with the board of educa- 
tion that they must kick in to the Cook 
County Democratic fund, and they do. 
Sometimes, he says, they even send the 
board of education their checks, and he 
has to reroute the checks to the Cook 
County party treasurer. 

Of course, not all the dairies in Chi- 
cago are in cahoots on this 4-cent milk 
proposition, but enough of them are to 
make the price stick, and the board of 
education is so anxious for the contribu- 
tions to continue to the Cook County 
Democratic fund that it will do nothing 
about it. 

Let me illustrate something which has 
recently arisen. The Hawthorne-Mel- 
lody Farms Dairy, Inc., is one of the 
dairies selling milk to the Chicago Board 
of Education for 4 cents. It also sells 
milk to the Archdiocese of Chicago for 
30 “penny milk” programs in 30 schools, 
also at 4 cents a half pint. Last Sep- 
tember this dairy tried to get the milk 
business of the Back of the Yards Coun- 
cil. Since that council sponsored 27 
schools then 86 now—supplying these 
schools with “penny milk,” it is a sizable 
chunk of business, 

The dairy in September at the begin- 
ning of the school year asked the council 
what it paid for milk. The council said 
it paid 3 cents a half pint, and if the 
Hawthorne-Mellody Dairy wanted any 
part of the business, it had only to send 
in a bid, along with all the other dairies 
bidding on the council's schools at the 
beginning of the school year. Haw- 
thorne-Mellody, in the person of J. F. 
Gerrity, manager, as the letter is signed, 
bid “one-quarter of a cent lower than 
any other bid.” In other words, the 
dairy was willing to supply milk at 23⁄4 
cents a half pint, at the very same time 
it was getting 334 cents from the public 
schools. Just 4 months later—January 
1, 1944—this dairy got 4 cents from the 
board of education for the very same 
milk. 

While the letter has been published, I 
understand the dairy is now denying it 
ever sent the letter, or that J. F. Gerrity 
signed it. But that need not detain us. 
Joseph Meegen, secretary of the Back of 
the Yards Council, and Father Plawin- 
ski, pastor of St. John of God Church, 
1234 West Fifty-second Street, Chicago, 
and president of the Back of the Yards 
Council last year—have stated that the 
letter was discussed by them with Mr. 
Gerrity over the phone, and Mr. Gerrity 
acted as if there actually was such a 
letter, and talked prices with these two 
gentlemen. 

It is interesting to note that the dairy 
was forced to disown this letter because it 
broke the gentlemen’s agreement the 
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dairy had with the other dairies to hold 
the price of milk fixed. Just so long as 
the letter was unpublished the dairy was 
all right. As soon as it got out, every- 
thing broke loose. 

But what is more .mportant, if the 234- 
cent bid by Hawthorne-Mellody Dairy il- 
lustrated what competition could do, then 
it is obvious that public money is being 
wasted. Milk at 234 cents per half pint, 
is under the 3-cent Federal-State sub- 
sidy in Illinois, which means that this 
subsidy could be spread further if the 
price of milk were permitted to reach its 
competitive level, instead of being pegged 
at 4 cents as at present. And the reason 
the major dairies an g-t away with their 
4-cent peg is because the board of edu- 
cation is perfectly willing to let this high 
price ride—the dairies contribute to the 
Cook County Democratic fund and every- 
body is happy—except the taxpayers 
whose funds are being misused, except 
the children and parents who pay the 
extra cent, and except the farmers who 
would like to see as many children drink 
milk as possible. When milk is at 4 cents, 
only 60 percent of the school children 
drink it; when it is 3 cents; that is, free— 
100 percent of them drink it. 

When my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], rose to urge 
the continuance of the school-lunch 
program, I do not know whether he was 
fully aware of how his party organiza- 
tion in Chicago was using the program 
to raise campaign funds. My colleague 
is dean of the House and he occupies a 
place of influence in the Cook County 
Democratic organization. He can, if he 
will, and I call upon him to use his place 
of influence in the Cook County Demo- 
cratie organization, to stop such cheap, 
petty, despicable practices as this—the 
snatching of pennies from school chil- 
dren to fill the campaign coffers of the 
Kelly-Nash politicians. 

If the Kelly-Nash machine has 
stooped so low as to rob the people 
through the pennies of school children, 
I wonder what must be the extent of 
their robberies in connection with the 
millions of dollars spent by the Federal 
Government and the State and the city 
on other programs. An investigation of 
their operations will show how millions 
of dollars of the people’s money has been 
channeled into the pockets of cheap poli- 
ticians. As I see it, Mr. Speaker, the 
pressing need is a spring house cleaning 
of the penny-snatching termites. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore rise today to 
ask an investigation of the use of the 
Federal funds in connection with the 
school-lunch program in Chicago, and 
I believe an investigation should also be 
made by the Illinois State Legislature 
of the use of its funds. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield briefly. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
appreciate that the gentleman repre- 
sents the richest district in Illinois, and 
naturally the people in his district may 
not be so much interested in aiding the 
children of the poorer people as I was 
when I tried to bring about the appro- 
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priation for the lunches. The gentleman 
makes certain charges against the so- 
called Nash-Kelly machine. I wonder 
whether he knows that Mr. Nash has 
been dead now for several months? I 
wonder whether he knows that we have 
in Cook County, and especially in Chi- 
cago, a combination of five or six of the 
largest dairy companies that are all Re- 
publican and de not contribute a single 
penny to the Democratic committee? 

If the gentleman has any evidence on 
which I can cooperate with him to ascer- 
tain whether there is any such contribu- 
tion I give him my word as a man that 
I will cooperate with him to find out if 
there is anything to the charges he 
makes. You know, of course, it is easy 
to make charges but it is hard to prove 
them. 

Mr..CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
yield much further. My time is limited. 

Mr. SABATH. I thought the gentle- 
man had plenty of time. 

I think as we grow older we ought to 
be a little fairer in this matter of making 
charges and accusations. I know the 
gentleman does not need to in his dis- 
trict for campaign purposes, for he has 
the strongest Republican district and 
there is no fear that he will be defeated. 
His reelection is nearly assured, so why 
muke these charges unless you have posi- 
tive evidence? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I know what the gen- 
tleman is commencing to feel, that we 
ought to be a little more careful. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield further. 

Mr. SABATH. But I will say this, I 
do not think the gentleman will find that 
there is a cent that has been given by 
the Republican combination and trust to 
the Democratic organization. But I 
know where the Republicans are going 
after many of these men demanding 
contributions for the next campaign. I 
have made no use of it yet, but some- 
day I will when I have positive facts. I 
hate to listen to a statement unless I 
feel it can be substantiated, and I do not 
believe the gentleman can substantiate 
the charges that the Democratic Party 
has received any portion of funds or any 
contributions from these Republicans or 
Republican dairy combinations whom we 
indicted here a short time ago. They 
have not any great love for the Demo- 
cratic Party. The men do because they 
appreciate what is being done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. All I am interested in 
is the gentleman’s promise to help save 
our city from the penny snatchers. I 
thank him for his contribution. 

Mr. SABATH. No; there is nothing 
to it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN... What the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBATHI] said about the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] 
not needing this material as campaign 
propaganda is true; we know that, but 
I am sorry the gentleman from Illinois 
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CHURCH] is doing this in the interest of 
the public, in the interest of the city of 
Chicago. If the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SasatH] wants proof about 
what the machine is doing there in Chi- 
cago, all he has to do is to read the court 
records showing 

Mr SABATH. The court records of 
Michigan. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All he has to do is to 
read the court records showing how the 
milk drivers’ organization broke win- 
dows, destroyed stores, and prevented 
the delivery of milk to the children of 
Chicago; put even a widow out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield further. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this exposure 
may help to stop this situation. Ex- 
posures have prevented the spread of 
many vicious practices. Exposure on the 
floor of the House a few years ago stopped 
instantly some H. O. L. C. officials from 
their practice of making unlawful and 
wasteful week-end holiday trips at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Compare the Gen- 
era] Accounting Office reports, before and 
after that exposure, and you will find this 
to be true. 

Exposure of some of the practices en- 
couraged and permitted by the then 
chairman of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Real Estate Bondholders’ Reor- 
ganizations, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SazatH] prevented further appro- 
priations of the taxpayers’ money to that 
committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Does not the gentleman 
feel that that committee rendered val- 
uable service and saved thousands upon 
thousands of bondholders their holdings 
and investments? 

Mr. CHURCH. That committee had a 
great opportunity but muffed it. 

I hope this exposure may help to de- 
stroy “penny snatching” at its inception 
before it spreads to other cities of our 
great Nation. 

I would be glad to join my colleague 
from Illinois in singing into the ears of 
the Chicago Kelly-Nash penny snatch- 
ers“: 

“Lay that pistol down, Demos, 
Lay that pistol down, 
Penny-snatching Demos, 
Lay that pistol down.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The 
Sad 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the gentleman 
want to sing? Does he like this song: 

Lay that pistol down, Demos, 
Lay that pistol down, 
Penny-snatching Demos 
Lay that pistol down.“ 

Does not that have a lilting swing 
to it? 

Mr. SABATH. I know; it is very 
catching. Will not the gentleman sing 


gentleman 
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a song to Governor Green who now has 
about $80,000,000 that he has collected 
and is collecting from the people but not 
expending in the interest of the people, 
rather using it for political purposes? 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say that Gov- 
ernor Green has no jurisdiction of the 
Chicago Board of Education. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman read 
about it; did he not? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield no more, be- 
cause I must answer within my time. 

Mr. SABATH. And he is a Repub- 
lican, by the way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That fund was made 
up of voluntary contributions from peo- 
ple who want to get out from under this 
slavery. 

Mr. SABATH. What slavery? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That incubus in Chi- 
cago, the corrupt vote-stealing machine. 

Mr. SABATH. Ever since 1931 slavery 
has gone and we have prosperity now in 
this Nation under a Democratic admin- 
istration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. With one-third ill- 
clothed, ill-fed, and ill-housed; is that 
prosperity? 

Mr. SABATH. But then it was about 
two-thirds. 8 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; it was not. 
Now you have them over across the seas. 
That is prosperity too! 

With men dying and the debt rolling 
up by the billions. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Republicans do 
not control the School Board of Chicago. 
That control is under the administration 
of a Democratic mayor of Chicago dom- 
inated entirely by the Kelly-Nash or- 
ganization. I merely plead with the 
gentleman from Illinois to help stop this 
penny snatching. I have sung this song 
to him today. I appreciated his friendly 
interest. 

Mr. SABATH. If there is anything 
wrong that should be stopped and there 
is evidence to work upon I say it should 
be done. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WickersHam, for the period 
beginning March 28 and ending April 17, 
on account of official business. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein the report that 
accompanied the bill (S. 1767) , to provide 
Federal Government aid for the read- 
justment in civilian life of returning 
World War No. 2 veterans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers1? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AID FOR READ- 
JUSTMENT IN CIVILIAN LIFE OF RE- 
TURNING WORLD WAR NO. 2 VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that it will be impos- 
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sible to secure action on the bill S. 1767, 
or a somewhat similar bill before the 
House recesses this week. This legisla- 
tion is very much needed, it is long over- 
due, and should have been passed months 
and months ago. I hope that this meas- 
ure will come before the House and be 
passed on the day that Congress recon- 
venes. There is no possible excuse for 
any further delay. Canada in 1941 
placed legislation similar to this on her 
statute books, and Canada is a smaller 
country and much less able to stand the 
financial strain than the United States. 
I deplore the fact that we have not en- 
acted this legislation before now. 

The report from the Senate committee 
on the above bill is as follows: 


PROVIDING FEDERAL GCVEENMENT AID FOR THE 
READJUSTMENT IN CIVILIAN LIFE OF RETURN- 
ING Wortp War No. 2 VETERANS ` 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1767) to provide Federal 
Government aid for the readjustment in 
civilian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans, report the bill back with sundry 
amendments with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The amendments, many of which are 
merely for the purposes of clarity, appear 
hereinafter in the reported bill, and their ef- 
fect will be discussed in the analysis of the 
bill. 

This measure is designed to be a compre- 
hensive bill of rights for the returning vet- 
erans of the present titanic conflict. It aims 
to state comprehensively and clearly the 
rights and benefits to which these veterans 
will be entitled and to state clearly and sim- 
ply the way in which these rights may be 
obtained. 

The bill sets up an over-all control of 
these activities in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to the end that the veteran may have one 
central agency vith whom he may qualify and 
one agency to whom he may look to insure 
the enjoyment of his rights. At the same 
time Congress will have one agency which 
ma) be held responsible for the proper carry- 
ing out of the will of Congress with regard to 
these benefits. 

It is contemplated that under the general 
supervision of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs all suitable governmental agencies, 
both Federal and State, will be employed. No 
one has any idea of putting the Administrator 
in the business of education or agriculture or 
housing, but it is designed to set up one cen- 
tral agency for the protection and benefit 
of the returning veterans. 

The bill recognizes by law the Veterans’ 
Administration not only as an important 
post-war agency but an exceedingly impor- 
tant war agency and it gives it necessary 
priorities to enable it to carry out its essen- 
tial functions of hospitalization, rehabilita- 
tion, and other activities. It includes provi- 
sion for the fullest protection of the rights 
of the veteran to the end that there shall be 
no interval between his release from the 
armed forces and the taking up of his inter- 
ests by the Veterans’ Administration. It in- 
cludes provision for the further education of 
veterans, for unemployment benefits, for 
loans in aid of the purchase, construction, or 
repair of homes, farms, and business property, 
for the assistance to veterans in obtaining 
employment and for other benefits more 
particularly described later in this report. 

Your committee recognizes that this bill 
authorizes a program which will be costly to 
the Nation. Yet we view it as true economy. 
None can deny that it is part of the bare bones 
necessary cost of the war. We regard it as 
the best money that can be spent for the 
future welfare Of the Nation. The men and 
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women who compose our armed forces and 
who will compose our armed forces before 
the end of the war not only now hold the 
destiny of this Republic firmly in their hands, 
they will so hold it for a generation to come. 
To the extent to which these men and women 
can be speedily reintegrated into the civilian 
population the consummation of all of our 
hopes and prayers for national security and 
advancement depend. At the conclusion of 
the last war all of the nations involved save 
only the United States and to a lesser extent 
Great Britain failed dismally in this task of 
reintegration of the civilian population, and 
thereby planted the seeds of the present war 

If the trained and disciplined efficiency and 
valor of the men and women of our armed 
forces can be directed into the proper chan- 
nels, we shall have a better country to live 
in than the world has ever seen. If we should 
fail in that task, disaster and chaos are in- 
evitable. 

This bill is admittedly more extensive and 
generous in its benefits to returning veterans 
than any bill previously introduced as to this 
or any other war. We believe that this is 
entirely justifiable in view of the character 
of service in this war. 

The bill is presented as being a fundamen- 
tal bill of rights to facilitate the return of 
service men and women to civilian life. The 
committee does not contend that it is or can 
be the last word on the subject. We do assert 
that it is a comprehensive statement of the 
measures presently necessary and that it 
represents the very least that should be done 
at this time both in justice to the veterans 
and in enlightened self-interest for the re- 
mainder of the country. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


Under Senate Resolution 225, introduced 
December 21, 1943, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance held extensive hear- 
ings and conducted an intensive study of the 
problems relating to the readjustment in 
civil life of veterans of World War No. 2. The 
committee had for its consideration also, 
Senate Resolution 230, introduced January 
11, 1944, concerning the administration of 
the laws conferring benefits upon disabled 
veterans of the present war, with a view to 
ascertaining whether there are unreasonable 
delays in determining eligibility for and 
making awards of such benefits. Through 
reports from the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and testimony of the Administrator 
and of representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments, as well as of veterans’ organi- 
zations, it appeared that every effort is being 
made to eliminate unnecessary delays in the 
administration of the present statutes, that 
much progress is being made in this respect, 
that the Mustering-Out Pay Act helps to 
bridge the gap, and that consideration should 
now be given to legislation necessary to af- 
ford improved procedures and to grant addi- 
tional relief pertaining particularly to the 
immediate post-war adjustment period. 
Many bills, including S. 1545, a bill to amend 
the Social Security Act, to give insurance 
credits under the Federal old-age and survi- 
vors“ insurance provisions of that act for 
military service, and to provide unemploy- 
ment allowances for members of the armed 
forces after their demobilization; S. 1495, a 
bill to provide adjusted-service compensation 
and to provide a 3 months’ furlough with pay 
prior to discharge for persons who served in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the present war, and S. 1617, a 
bill embodying recommendations of the two 
largest veterans’ organizations, to which bill 
numerous amendments were offered by sev- 
eral Senators. Further hearings were held 
on the latter bill and the proposed amend- 
ments, and as a result of such further con- 
sideration, there was introduced on March 18, 
1944, S. 1767, which bill was sponsored by 
more than 70 Senators. This biil was consid- 
ered in executive session extending over sev- 
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eral days and the amendments as reported 
herein were agreed upon and the bill was re- 
introduced March 17, 1944. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The general purpose of the bill as amended 
is stated in the title, “to provide Federal 
Government aid for the readjustment in 
civilian life of returning World War No. 2 vet- 
erans.” It consists of six titles, covering the 
entire scope of the post-war veteran read- 
justment program not already enacted into 
law, excepting only the question of extension 
of social security (old-age and survivors 
insurance) provisions of the Socia] Security 
Act to persons in the armed forces of the 
United States or alternatively, the freezing 
of the status of such persons as were covered 
as of the date they entered active service. 
The laws now in effect pertaining to veterans’ 
benefits include those for pensions, insur- 
ance, hospitalization’ and domiciliary care, 
medical care and treatment including pros- 
thetic appliances, vocational training or re- 

. habilitation, and mustering-out pay for all 
persons in the active service, subject to stat- 
utory exceptions and entitlement criteria. 
It is the view of the committee that the en- 
actment of this bill will render unnecessary 
any consideration of adjusted compensation, 
and that the benefits provided by the bill, if 
enacted into law. will be of greater advantage 
to veterans, at a lesser expense to the Gov- 
ernment, than could possibly be accom- 
plished by an adjusted compensation act, at 
least under factors known or readily foresee- 
able at this time. The bill, as amended, was 
reported unanimously by the committee. 


TITLE I 


Title I of the bill relates to procedures and 
other matters pertaining to hospitalization 
and claims of veterans 

Section 100, as amended, insures recogni- 
tion of the Veterans“ Administration as an 
essential war agency, entitled to priorities 
for personnel, equipment, supplies, and ma- 
terial second only to the War and Navy De- 
partments i 

Section 101 authorizes and directs the 
establishment of additional hospital facilities 
and additional regional Offices, suboffices, 
branch offices, contact units, or other sub- 
ordinate offices in centers of population 
where required, and where not now available. 

Section 102 aut iorizes the interchange of 
hospital and domiciliary facilities between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the War or 
Navy Department as agreed upon by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the Secre- 
tary of War, or Secretary of the Navy, respec- 
tively, subject to a limitation that such 
agreements shall not result in permanent 
reduction of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital and domiciliary beds below the number 
required for eligible veterans, nor subordinate 
or transfer the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration to any other agency of the 
Government The section contains a further 
provision affording specific statutory author- 
ity for the detail or transfer of commissioned 
or enlisted personnel from the War or Navy 
Department to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Section 103 authorizes the Administrator 
to place designated officials and employees in 
Army and Navy installations for the purpose 
of giving aid and advice to members of the 
armed forces about to be discharged. or to 
adjudicate the disability claims of such per- 
sons. 

Section 104 requires, preliminary to dis- 
charge or release from active duty, that a 
certificate of discharge and the soldier's final 
pay, or substantial portion thereof, be ready 
for delivery to him or to some person on his 
account, and that no person shall be dis- 
charged or released from active service on 
account of disability until he shall have exe- 
cuted a claim for compensation, pension, or 
hospitalization to be filed with the Veterans’ 
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Administration, or has signed a statement 
that he does not at the time desire to file any 
such claim. There are safeguarding provisos 
to insure possibility of immediate discharge 
of persons who refuse to cooperate in the 
signing of such claims or statements, 

Section 105 provides that no person in the 
active service may be required to sign a state- 
ment of any nature relating to the origin, 
incurrence, or aggravation of any disease he 
may have, or any other statement against his 
own interest, and provides that in the ad- 
judication of any claim any such statements 
heretofore signed shall be disregarded. 

Section 200 authorizes the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy to make pro- 
vision for permitting accredited representa- 
tives of veterans’ organizations, certified by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, to 
aid and assist persons in the active service 
and who are about to be discharged or re- 
leased therefrom in the preparation and 
presentation of their claims for benefits un- 
der the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. This would be in addition 
to the American Red Cross which has statu- 
tory basis for, and is, affording similar service. 

Section 300 authorizes the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to review certain cases 
wherein the veteran was separated from ac- 
tive service by a dishonorable discharge or 
a discharge for certain causes generally con- 
sidered as constituting dishonorable condi- 
tions, and upon his determination that the 
peson was insane at the time the offense 
was committed, he may authorize benefits 
otherwise payable under such laws. The pro- 
viso makes clear that section 300 applies only 
to benefits in the nature of a gratuity and 
does not apply to policies of Government 
(converted) or national service life insur- 
ance. 

Section 301 authorizes the establishment 
by the Secretary ot War or the Secretary of 
the Navy of boards of review, which boards 
are given authority upon the request of a 
former officer or enlisted person to consider 
the type and nature of discharge or dismis- 
sal except one by sentence of court martial, 
and upon the facts found, to change, correct, 
or modify such discharge or dismissal with 
the exception stated. The Articles of War 
and the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy are modified accordingly, and provision 
is made that the findings of the boards shall 
be subject to the final approval of the Sec- 
retary of War or Secretary of the Navy as the 
case may be. 

TITLE N 


Title II concerns the education of veterans 
other than those entitled to vocational re- 
habilitation under Public Law 16, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

The purpose of this title is to afford educa- 
tion or training strictly as a veterans’ benefit 
to be administered by th: Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in a direct and simple manner as is 
done with respect to vocational rehabilitation 
training under Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; yet at the same time permitting the 
use of existing, or to be created, Federal or 
State machinery, agencies or facilities. The 
same authority exists under said Public Law 
16, and it is desired to leave it within the wise 
discretion of the Administrator to make such 
use thereof as may be found desirable, and 
yet retain control and complete responsibility 
in the Veterans’ Administration. It is the 
purpose not to set up the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as an educational agency nor to estab- 
lish any educational organization, but to pro- 
vide education and training as a veterans’ 
benefit to be administered by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Section 400 further amends section 1, title 
I, Public Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, by 
adding Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), part 
VIII, providing for the education of veterans. 

> 
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Paragraph 1 of part VIII establishes the 
criteria for eligibility providing in effect, that 
any person who served in the active service 
on or after September 16, 1940, and prior to 
the termination of the present war who shall 
have been released from active service under 
conditions other than dishonorable shall be 
eligible for education or training. There is 
a limitation that such person shall have 
served not less than 6 months, or otherwise 
shall have been discharged or released from 
active service by reason of an actual incurred 
service injury or disability. The purpose of 
this last provision is to afford an opportunity 
for education or training to one who is re- 
leased from the active service of less than 6 
months, caused by an injury actually received 
in or caused by service as distinguished from 
one service-connected by virtue of the liberal 
presumptions pertaining to service incur- 
rence or aggravation of disabilities for pen- 
sion purposes, 

Paragraph 2 provides for the appointment 
by the President upon recommendation of 
the Administrator of a Director of Service- 
men’s Education and Training, who, subject 
to the direction of the Administrator, shall 
administer the provisions of part VIII Else- 
where the term “Administrator” is defined 
as meaning the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs unless context otherwise requires, 
Provision is made for the issuance of neces- 
sary rules and regulations, the appointment 
of additional necessary officers and employ- 
ees within the limits of applicable appropria- 
tions, and for the use of Federal or State 
educational or vocational agencies subject to 
agreements with the responsible heads of 
such agencies. 

Paragraph 3 authorizes the establishment 
of an advisory council to ald and advise in 
the administration of part VII. Such coun- 
cil shall consist of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and the Administrator of Veter- 
ans“ Affairs as chairman, together with eight 
representatives of the public who are recog- 
nized leaders in the fields of education, labor, 
agriculture, and industry, and who are au- 
thorized to be appointed by the President 
upon the recommendation of the Adminis- 
trator. The provision is made for necessary 
travel expenses and per diem of members of 
the council, the latter confined to appointed 
members. 

Paragraph 4 authorizes anyone eligible un- 
der paragraph 1 to receive education or train- 
ing at any approved educational training 
institution in which the person desires to 
enroll, subject to acceptance by such insti- 
tution and regardless of whether the institu- 
tion is in the State of which the person is a 
resident. 

Paragraph 5 authorizes a course of educa- 
tion or training not to exceed a period of 
1 year, or for such lesser time as may be 
required to complete the course chosen, with 
the limitation that such course shall begin 
not later than 2 years after date of dis- 
charge or release from active duty or date 
of termination of the war, whichever is later, 
and that no education or training shall be 
afforded beyond 7 years after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

Paragraph 6 authorizes additional educa- 
tion or training, except as to a refresher or 
retraining course, which latter may not ex- 
ceed 1 year as provided in paragraph 5, and 
provides that such additional or further 
period of education or training shall not ex- 
ceed 3 additional years nor the total period 
of time the person served in the active serv- 
ice during the period of the war, in addition 
to the 6 months qualifying service, and ex- 
clusive of periods of education or training 
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received under the Army specialized train- 
ing program or the Navy college training 
program, or as a cadet at one of the service 
academies. The amendment authorizes, sub- 
ject to the above limitations, the automatic 
continuation of education or training upon 
application by the veteran subject only to 
satisfactory completion of the first year's 
course and continued satisfactory progress to 
be determined under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator. 

Paragraph 7 authorizes the payment of 
tuition and other fees and charges custom- 
arlly paid by other students, and as may be 
approved by the Administrator, subject to 
a limitation of not to exceed $500 for an 
ordinary school year. Provision is made that 
the Administrator may determine that 
such charges of a publicly supported institu- 
tion are inadequate and that upon such de- 
termination he may provide for such com- 
pensation as he may find to be fair and 
reasonable, but not to exceed the $500 limi- 
tation prescribed. 

Paragraph 8 authorizes the payment of 
subsistence allowance of 850 per month while 
the person is receiving education or training 
with an additional $25 per month if he has 
a dependent or dependents. It also au- 
thorizes a lesser amount, or no allowance, 
for persons who receive education or train- 
ing on a part-time basis, or who receive com- 
pensation for productive labor performed as 
a part of their training. This would per- 
mit a veteran to receive part-time training 
at reduced or no subsistence allowance while 
he is employed on a remunerative job. 

Paragraph 9 enables the Administrator to 
arrange for necessary education and voca- 
tional guidance to persons who are eligible 
for the benefits of part VIII and to make 
available certain information with respect to 
general education and training needs with 
the limitation that other Federal facilities 
engaged in collecting such information shall 
be utilized. 

Paragraph 10 is the usual provision for 
annual report to the Congress. 

Paragraph 11 as amended authorizes the 
President, upon recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator, to request the chief executive of 
any State to designate the legally constituted 
State agency, or if none available, to create 
a special board for the purpose of furnishing 
lists of approved education or training in- 
stitutions in the State which are found, in 
accordance with standards to be established 
by the Administrator, to be qualified to pro- 
vide education or training to persons eligible 
therefor. The provisos are for the purpose 
of insuring that the determinations of the 
Administrator as to availability or propriety 
of any such institution for such purpose shall 
be final, but authorize the securing of advice 
from an advisory committee which may be 
appointed by the chief executive of the State 
upon the request of the President and the 
recommendation of the Administrator, which 
advisory committee consists of persons rep- 
resenting the elementary, secondary, and vo- 
cational schools, colleges, Junior colleges, pro- 
fessional schools, universities, and other edu- 
cational institutions, business and other es- 
tablishments providing apprentice or job 
training. The amendment would provide for 
the utilization of the State agency having 
charge of apprenticeship training under pre- 
scribed conditions. 

Paragraph 12 defines the term “State” and 
the terms “educational or training institu- 
tion.“ as used in part VIII. The latter defini- 
tion is sufficiently broad to encompass any 
approved institution. Those mentioned are 
not intended to be exclusive but rather illus- 
trative. Restrictions are provided to insure 
compliance with State and Federal laws re- 
lating to fair wages as well as health, safety, 
and other conditions of labor. 
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Paragraph 13 is intended to preclude a per- 
son receiving vocational rehabilitation under 
part VII and education or training under part 
VIII, but authorizes any person eligible for 
both benefits to elect which he shall receive, 
with a limitation that he may not receive 
under part VIII more subsistence allowance 
than he would receive by way of increased 
pension under part VII. This is considered 
essential in order that the provisions pertain- 
ing to vocational rehabilitation and to edu- 
cation and training may be properly admin- 
istered without duplication. 

Paragraph 14 is to make clear that no 


Federal agency or officer shall exercise any 


supervision or control over any State agency. 

Section 401 amends section 3, Public Law 
16, Seventy-eighth Congress, so as to make 
the appropriations for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration available for administration of part 
VIII as well as part VII. 

Section 402 adds an additional new sec- 
tion applying to both part VII and part VIII 
authorizing a trainee or a student to retain 
books and equipment supplied him as such 
unless he, through his own fault, failed to 
complete satisfactorily a course of training 
or education provided under part VII or part 
VIII 


Section 403, consistent with the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of part VIII, changes the dates 
as prescribed in sections 1 and 2, Public Law 
16, Seventy-eighth Congress, so as to include 
any service after September 16, 1940, rather 
than limit service to a period after December 
6, 1941. 

TITLE IN 


Title III contains the provisions respecting 
the authorizations of loans to eligible vet- 
erans for the purchase, construction, or im- 
provement of homes, farms, and business 
property. 

Section 500 (a) contains the general eligi- 
bility provisions which, with certain excep- 
tions, are consistent with those required for 
the other benefits of the act and similar to 
those contained in the Mustering-Out Pay 
Act, 1944 (Public Law 225. 78th Cong.). 
There is a requirement. of a minimum of 90 
days’ service unles prior discharge is required 
by reason of disability incurred in line of 
duty; and elimination, for eligibility pur- 
poses, of service from which a person shall 
have been discharged at his own request un- 
less he had service outside the continental 
limits of the United States, in which event 
such service may be counted. Any person 
so eligible may apply to the Administrator for 
a loan subject to the latter provisions of 
the title. 

Section 500 (b) limits the amount of loans 
made to one veteran to a sum or sums not 
exceeding $1,000, authorizes such loan to be 
made at no interest for the first year, and 
at the rate of 3 percent per annum, com- 
pounded annually thereafter. No guarantor 
is required and no security other than a lien 
which shall be subject to any lien covering 
the balance of the purchase price or cost of 
construction or improvement, or, in some 
jurisdictions, ground rents in connection 
with.a leasehold estate. Loans for such pur- 
poses may not be denied to those eligible 
because of another loans made to finance any 
part of the remainder of the purchase price 
or cost of construction or improvement or 
because lien on the property is given security 
for such other loan, 

Section 600 (c) provides that any loan 
made under this title shall be repayable to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in the title, shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed jointly by the Adminis- 
trator and the head of the department to 
whom the application is submitted for ap- 
proval of the loan. The language of the sec- 
tion as a whole is construed also to permit 
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loans to be mude for the purposes stated 
therein, regardless of whether the loan for 
the balance of the purchase price or cost is 
made by a Federal agency or by a private 
lending agency. ; 

Section 501 describes the conditions neces- 
sary to be met before such. loan may be ap- 
proved and authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to. designate the agency or 
agencies which he deems appropriate for 
determining whether the loan applied for 
meets such conditions. He may also desig- 
nate the agency to which any application 
shall be submitted for approval unless the 
veteran requests in his application that the 
loan be made by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration shall be designated. 

Section 502 (a) contains similar conditions 
respecting loans for t.e purpose of purchas- 
ing land, buildings, livestock, equipment, ma- 
chinery, or implements, or improvements 
thereon to be used in farming operations. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is required to 
advise as to the propriety of loans authorized. 
in the said section. Subsection (b) makes 
veterans eligible for the benefits of this title 
eligible also for the benefits of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, subject to approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Section 503 provides similar conditions for 
loans to be used in the purchase of business, 
land, buildings, supplies, equipment, ma- 
chinery, or tools, or Improvements thereon, 
to be used in pursuing a gainful occupation 
other than farming. The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall pass on the propriety of such 
loans. subject to the conditions specified. 


TITLE IV 


Title IV, relating to the employment of 
veterans, provides no additional specific ben- 
efits as such but is ir.tended to afford co- 
operative efforts to insure that veterans will 
receive full advantage of the United States 
Employment Service. As stated section 
600 (a), it is the intention of the Congress 
that there shall be an effective job-counseling 
and employment placement service for vet- 
erans, and that policies shall be promulgated 
and administered so as to provide for them 
the maximum opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment. Section 600 will cre- 
ate in the United States Employment Service 
a Veterans Placement Service Board, con- 
sisting of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs as Chairman, the Director of the Na- 
tional Selective Service System, and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency 
or other official having the responsibility of 
administering the functions of the United 
States Employment Service. The Board 
shall determine all matters of policy relating 
to the administration of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service. The chairman of the 
Board, through an executive secretary who 
shall be also the Chief of the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, shall have direct authority 
and responsibility for carrying out the poli- 
cies established by the Board, which shall be 
effectuated through the veterans’ employ- 
ment representatives in the several States. 
Certain records of other specified services are 
made available to the Board. 

Section 601 requires the United States Em- 
ployment Service to assign to each State a 
veterans’ employment representative who is 
required to be a war veteran and who will 
be appointed subject to civil-service laws and 
the approval of the Board. He will be admin- 
istratively responsible to the Veterans’ Place- 
ment Board created by section 600, and will 
carry out the Board policies, but will func- 
tion with and through the public employ- 
ment service in the State. In cooperation 
with the public employment service staff in 
the State, he will be responsible for the super- 
vision of registration of veterans in local 
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employment. offices; assist in securing and 
maintaining current information as to avail- 
able employment; promote interest of em- 
ployers in employing veterans; maintain reg- 
ular contract with employers and veterans’ 
organizations, and assist in every possible 
way in improving working conditions and 
the advancement of employment of veterans. 

Section 602 authorizes, where deemed 
necessary by the Board, the assignment in 
each State of one or more employees of the 
staffs of local employment service offices to 
assist in the discharge of the duties pre- 
scribed in the preceding section. 

Section 603 requires that all Federal agen- 
cies shall make available to the Board such 
records, statistics, or information as may be 
deemed necessary or appropriate in the ad- 
ministration of this title. 

Section 604 prescribes that failure of the 
employment service of a State to give pref- 
erence to qualified regi. tered veterans on job 
assignments and to cooperate in the execu- 
tion of the policies of the Board shall be suf- 
ficient cause to withhold funds otherwise 
available to the State under the act of 
June 6, 1933, until such time as the service 
complies with the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the Board's administration of its du- 
ties under this title. The amendment is 
designed to insure the maintenance of the 
United States Employment Service as a dis- 
tinct operating entity for the purpose of ef- 
fectuating the provisions of this title. 

Section 605 (a) places upon the Board 
the responsibility of estimating the appro- 
priation necessary for the proper and effi- 
cient administration of this title by separate 
items, and provides that the sums so esti- 
mated shal] be included in a special item in 
the annual budget of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and may not be used for 
any other purpose except upon the approval 
of the Board. 

(b) Requires the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to allocate from its current appropria- 
tion sufficient funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of the title during the current fiscal 
year. 

Section 606 defines the term “United States 
Employment Service’ as being the bureau 
created by the provisions of the act of June 
6, 1933, or its successor, 

TITLE V 

Title V covers the field of unemployment 
insurance or readjustment allowances for 
World War Jo. 2 veterans, 

Section 700 (a) prescribes the basic eligibil- 
ity criteria similar to those in existing stat- 
utes and in other titles of this act, and in 
addition, authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to prescribe, subject to the 
provisions of this title and regulations issued 
thereunder, a readjustment allowance for 
each week of unemployment not to exceed 
a total of 52 weeks, which period begins after 
the effective date of this act and occurs dur- 
ing the 24-month period after the final pay- 
ment of mustering-out pay to the individual 
veteran. There are safeguarding provisions 
to prevent duplication of unemployment al- 
lowance, mustering-out pay, increased pen- 
sion under part VII, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, or subsistence allow- 
ance under part VIII of such regulation as 
added by title Il of this act. There is an 
over-all limitation that no such allowance 
shall be payable for any week commencing 
more than 5 years after termination of the 
present war. 

(b) Contains additional limitations re- 
quiring that the person be a resident of the 
United States at the time of claim; that he is 
completely unemployed, or if partially un- 
employed, that the services have been per- 
formed for less than a full workweek, and 
wages for “he week are less than the allow- 
ance of this title plus $3; that he is registered 
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with and reports to a public employment 
office or other agency designated by the Ad- 
ministrator in accordance with regulations, 
and that he is able to work, and available for 
suitable work, with a saving proviso that in- 
eligibility shall not be based upon failure to 
comply with such provisions if the failure be 
due to an illness or disability occurring after 
the commencement of the period in question. 

Section 800 (a) provides further disquali- 
fications as follows: 

(1) If the claimant leaves suitable work 
voluntarily without good cause or is sus- 
pended or discharged for misconduct in the 
course of employment; 

(2) If he, without good cause, fails to 
apply for suitable work, or to accept suitable 
work; 

(3) If he, without good cause, does not 
attend a free training course other than 
training provided under title II of this act. 

(b) Provides additional disqualifications if 
it be found that the veteran's unemployment 
is due to a stoppage of work which exists be- 
cause of a labor dispute at the place where he 
is or was last employed, with a proviso that 
this disqualification shall not apply if it be 
shown that the veteran— 

(1) Is not participating in or directly in- 
terested in the labor dispute; 

(2) Does not belong to a grade or class of 
workers participating in or directly interested 
in the dispute. or members of which were 
employed at the premises where the stoppage 
occurs, and immediately before such stop- 
page. 

There is a further saving provision con- 
fining the application of those provisions to 
separate branches, businesses conducted in 
separate premises or departments, and re- 
quiring that they be deemed to be separate 
factory, establishmient, or premises, 

(e) (1) Any claimant disqualified under 
any of the three disqualifications provided 
in section 800 (a) shall be denied any read- 
justment allowance for the week in which 
the cause of disqualification occurred, and 
for not more than the 4 immediately follow- 
ing weeks. The amendments to this subsec- 
tion (c) are intended to provide the same 
penalty for the three classes of disqualifying 
conditions prescribed in (a). 

(2) Authorizes the Administrator to pre- 
scribe additional penalty not to exceed 8 
weeks for each successive disqualification 
under the provisions of section 800 (a) when 
in the judgment of the Administrator such 
additional penalty would further the pur- 
poses of the title. 

(a) (1) Defines the standaids for deter- 
mining suitability of work or the existence 
of good cause with respect to a claimant, and 
provides that there shall be considered, not 
to the exclusion of other factors, the degree 
of risk inyolved to his health, safety, and 
morals, his physical fitness and prior training, 
his experience and prior or probable earnings 
in his customary occupation or one for which 
he had been trained, the length of his unem- 
ployment, his prospects for obtaining work in 
his customary occupation or one for which he 
has been trained, the distance of available 
work from his residence, and the prospects for 
obtaining local work. The fact that the 
wages are less than the unemployment al- 
lowance shall not be considered a factor. 

(2) Declares that ‘for the purposes of sec- 
tion 800 no work shall be deemed suitable if— 

(A) the position offered is vacant due to a 
strike; or 

(B) the wages, hours, or other conditions of 
the work offered are substantially less favor- 
able than those prevailing for similar work 
in the locality. 

The amendment deleting a provision of the 
bill pertaining to nonsuitability of work if 
the veteran as a condition of labor be re- 
quired to join, to refrain from joining, or to 
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resign from a labor organization leaves this 
a matter for regulation. 

Section 900 (a) specifies the unemployment 
allowances, providing that the weekly allow- 
ance shall be $15, plus $5 if the claimant has 
one dependent; $8 if he have two dependents, 
and $10 if he have three or more dependents, 
less that part of any wages paid him for such 
week which is in excess of $3, with a provi- 
sion requiring that the allowance so com- 
puted be in the next highest multiple of $1. 

(b) Prescribes the fundamental limitation 


that the sum total of allowances shall depend 


upon length of service. Specifically, it pro- 
vides that for each calendar month or frac- 
tion thereof of active service the veteran shall 
be entitled to 8 weeks of allowances within 
the limitations provided in section 700. 

(c) Prescribes the definitions for depend- 
ent, described as a lawful wife or dependent 
husband, unmarried child under 18 years of 
age or otherwise incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect and who 
is a legitimate child, child legally adopted, 
stepchild if a member of the claimant's 
household, or a child to whom the claimant 
stood in loco parentis and has borne such 
relationship for not less than 12 months 
prior to the date of claim on behalf of such 
child, Provision is made whereby the Ad- 
ministrator may determine dependency and 
if the child be dependent on more than one 
claimant, allowance shall be made only to 
one as determined by the Administrator. 
Further, where a claimant asks for an al- 
lowance for a dependent separated from him 
under court order or written agreement, the 
allowance shall be not in excess of the 
amount fixed in the court order or the agree- 
ment. 

Section 901 provides that the allowances 
shall be paid at reasonable intervals as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, and that any 
allowance remaining unpaid upon the death 
of the person entitled shall not be con- 
sidered a part of the assets of his estate, 
liable for the payment of his debts, or sub- 
ject to any administration of his estate, but 
that the Administrator may make payment 
thereof te such person or persons he finds 
most equitably entitled thereto. 

Section 1000. Any allowance payable under 
this title shall be reduced by the amount re- 
ceived by the veteran for the same week un- 
der any Federal or State unemployment or 
disability compensation law, or any Federal 
or State noncontributory benefit other than 
pension, compensation, or retirement pay 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Section 1100 (a) vests the responsibility of 
administration of title V in the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs and authorizes him 
so far as possible and subject to mutual 
agreements to utilize the existing facilities 
and services of Federal and State departments 
or agencies. Procedures for the filing of 
claims through established public employ- 
ment offices and State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies, on the processing, deter- 
mination, and paying such claims through 
such agencies, subject to mutual agreements, 
are authorized. Provision is made for the as- 
signment of a representative of the Adminis- 
trator with each participating State depart- 
ment or agency for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the carrying out of the agreements made 
with such agencies and the accomplishment 
of the responsibilities placed upon the Ad- 
ministrator by this title. 

(b) Authorizes the Administrator to pre- 
scribe necessary rules and regulations and 
require necessary records and reports to carry 
out the purposes of the title, but provides 
that prior to the adoption of any rules and 
regulations relating to the performance of 
Federal or State departments or agencies with 
which agreements have been made, consulta- 
15 with such departments or agencies shall 

had, 
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(e) Authorizes the Administrator to dele- 
gate to any officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or of any other de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any State any powers and duties 
placed upon him by the title except that of 
prescribing rules and regulations. As a safe- 
guard the Administrator may require such 
officer or employee to give a surety bond to 
the United States in such amount as the 
Administrator may deem necessary, the cost 
thereof to be paid out of sums appropriated 
for administration of the title 

(d) The allowances are prescribed to be 
paid upon certification by the Administrator 
by the Division of Disbursement of the Treas- 
ury prior to audit and settlement by the 
General Accounting Office. 

(e) The Administrator is authorized to 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment in advance or otherwise such sums 
as he estimates to be necessary to compen- 
sate any Federal department or agency for its 
administrative expenses under the title. 
Such sums shall cover periods not in excess 
of 6 months. 

The Administrator is also authorized to 
certify to the Social Security Board such 
State departments or agencies as may be par- 
ticipating in the administration of the title. 
Upon such certification the Social Security 
Board shall, in addition to the amounts 
certified under the provisions of section 
302 (a) of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment to each State such amounts as 
the Social Security Board determines to be 
necessary for the administrative expense of 
the State under this tile. 

(f) Any money so paid to any cooperating 
agency, person, or institution which is not 
used for the purpose for which it was paid 
shall, upon termination of the agreement 
with such agency, person, or institution, be 
returned to the Treasury and credited to the 
current appropriation for carrying out the 
purpose of this title, or, if returned after the 
expiration of the time limited in the title 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Section 1101 protects designated certifying 
officers from liability except for gross negli- 
gence, or intent to defraud the United States, 
and likewise, with similar exceptions, any 
disbursing officer with respect. to any pay- 
ment made by him based upon a voucher 
signed by a designated certifying officer. 

Section 1102. Any claimant whose claim 
has been denied is guaranteed a fair hearing 
before an impartial tribunal of the State 
agency, or any such other agency as may be 
designated by the Administrator. As to such 
contested claims the decision of the repre- 
sentative of the Administrator shall be final, 
subject only to appeal to the Administrator, 

Section 1200 makes applicable to this title 
the authority under existing statute (Public 
Law 844, 78th Cong.) to make investigations, 
to administer oaths, and to issue subpenas, 
together with the authority granted by such 
statute to invoke the aid of the courts of the 
United States in case of disobedience to any 
subpena issued pursuant thereto. 

Section 1300 requires any person to report 
the occurrence of any event making him in- 
eligible for, or reducing his allowance, and 
prescribes a penalty of ineligibility of 4 weeks 
for employment benefits for failure so to 
report. 

Section 1400 prescribes penalties for the 
making of false statements or representations 
as to any wages paid or received, for making 
or causing to be made any false statements 
of material fact in any claim for any allow- 
ance under this title, or the making or caus- 
ing to be made any false statement, repre- 
sentation, affidavit, or document in connec- 
tion with any claim under the title, and 
provides that any person so offending shall 
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be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined $1,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than 1 year, or both. A 
similar penalty is provided for anyone who 
shall obtain or receive any money, check, or 
allowance: under this title, without being 
entitled thereto and with intent to defraud 
the United States. 

Section 1500 prescribes definitions of the 
term “week” to mean period or periods of 7 
consecutive calendar days as may be pre- 
scribed in regulations, the term “United 
States” to include the several States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii. and 
Puerto Rico, the term “State” to include, in 
addition to the several States, the District of 
Columbia Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
the term wages! to mean all remuneration 
for services from whatever sources, including 
commissions and bonuses and the cash value 
of remuneration received in kind, and the 
term “noncontributory benefit” to mean a 
cash benefit, allowance, annuity, or compen- 
sation, to include payments under a work- 
men’s compensation law, payable by reason 
of the past employment of any individual 
under any law or plan of the United States, 
or of any State, Territory, or possession, or of 
the District of Columbia, or of any political 
subdivision or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing, creating a system of payments to 
individuals, if, with respect to the individual 
concerned, such benefit system is supported 
without direct and substantial contributions 
by him as a wage earner. The term would 
include benefits made under any law or plan 
by private insurance carriers. 


TITLE Vi 

Title VI covers the general administrative 
provisions 

Section 1800 makes applicable to all the 
titles of the act, except as otherwise provided 
therein, the administrative, definitive, or pe- 
nal provisions of Public Law 2, Seventy-third 
Congress. This integrates the entire act with 
the system of benefits initiated under and au- 
thorized by said Public Law 2, act of March 
20, 1933, and the Veterans’ Regulations is- 
sued thereunder as subsequently amended 
by statutory enactment. Among other things 
it makes applicable the definition of the term 
“person who served” as including any person, 
male or female, commissioned, enlisted, en- 
rolled, or drafted, who served in any of the 
armed forces of the United States, including 
the Army, Navy. Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
or any of the components thereof. Likewise 
it will make applicable the provisions of sec- 
tion 5, Public Law 2, concerning the finality 
of decisions of the Administrator, except as 
otherwise provided, but it would not carry 
forfeiture for fraud under title V inasmuch 
as the penalties for fraud under said title 
are specifically provided in section 1400. 

Section 1601 makes available the appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Administration for ex- 
penditures necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act except, by construction, as 
otherwise specifically provided in any of the 
separate titles of the act; and authorizes the 
appropriation of any such amount as may be 
n 


Section 1602, as amended, provides that as 
used in the act, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the singular includes the plural, the 
masculine includes the feminine, and the Ad- 
ministrator means the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Section 1603. The purpose of this section 
is to provide a uniform basic entitlement 
contingent upon the type of release from the 
active military or naval service. It provides 
that in order to be entitled to any veterans’ 
benefits provided by this act or by Public Law 
2, Seventy-third Congress, with which this 
act is integrated, a yeteran must have been 
discharged or released from active service 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 
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These benefits are generally termed “gra- 
tuities” to distinguished them from con- 
tractual rights, as in insurance policies. 
The amendment would remove a discrepancy 
in existing law which has been found to be 
highly undesirable, that is, the provision of 
section 6, Public Law 2, as amended (Public 
law 312, 74th Cong., 38 U. S. C. A. 706), relat- 
ing to hospitalization whereby a veteran not 
dishonorably discharged may be entitled to 
hospitalization benefits. In practice it has 
been found that this permits most unworthy 
cases to be hospitalized often to the detri- 
ment of persons honorably discharged or dis- 
charged under conditions other than dishon- 
orable. It is believed that the hospital facili- 
ties of the Veterans’ Administration should be 
maintained for veterans whose service was 
honest and faithful or otherwise meritorious. 

Further, the amendment will correct hard- 
ships under existing laws requiring honor- 
able discharge as prerequisite to entitlement. 
Many persons who have served faithfully and 
even with distinction are released from the 
service for relatively minor offenses, receiving 
a so-called blue discharge if in the Army ora 
similar discharge without honor if in the 
Navy. It is the opinion of the committee that 
such discharge should not bar entitlement to 
benefits otherwise bestowed unless the of- 
fense was such as, for example, those men- 
tioned in section 300 of the bill, as to con- 
stitute dishonorable conditions. A dishonor- 
able discharge is effected only as a sentence 
of court martial, but in some cases offenders 
are released or permitted to resign without 
trial—particularly in the case of desertion 
without immediate apprehension. In such 
cases benefits should not be afforded as the 
conditions are no’ less serious than those 
giving occasion to dishonorable discharge by 
court martial. 

The bill, as amended, is printed with the 
matter to be deleted in black brackets and 
the additional language printed in italics, 
as follows: 


[S. 1767, 78th Cong., 2d Sess.] 
“A bill to provide Federal Government aid 
for the readjustment in civilian life of 
returning World War IT veterans 


“Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the ‘Servicemen’s Aid Act of 1944.’ 


“TITLE I 


“CHAPTER I—HOSFITALIZATION, CLAIMS, AND 
PROCEDURES 

“Src. 100. The Veterans“ Administration is 
hereby declared to be an [agency of the 
United States vital and essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the present war, and 
as such agency the Veterans’ Administration 
shall beJ essential war agency and entitled, 
second only to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, to priorities in personnel, equipment, 
supplies, and material under any laws, Execu- 
tive orders, and regulations pertaining to pri- 
orities, and in appointments of personnel from 
civil-service registers the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is hereby granted the same 
authority and discretion as the War and 
Navy Departments and the United States 
Public Health Service. 

“Sec, 101. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion are hereby authorized and directed to ex- 
pedite and complete the construction of addi- 
tional hospital facilities for war veterans, and 
to enter into agreements and contracts for 
the use of suitable Army and Navy hospitals 
by the Veterans’ Administration after cessa- 
tion of hostilities and after such institutions 
are no longer needed by the armed services; 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
hereby authorized and directed to establish 
regional offices, suboffices, branch offices, con- 
tact units, or other subordinate offices in 
centers of population where there is no Vet- 
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erans’ Administration facility, or where such 
a facility is not readily available or acces- 
sible; Provided, That there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $500,000,- 
000 for the construction of additional hos- 
pital facilities. 

“Sec. 102. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary of the Navy are hereby granted authority 
to enter into agreements and contracts for 
the mutual use or exchange of use of hos- 
pital and domiciliary facilities, and such sup- 
plies, equipment, and material as may be 
needed to operate properly such facilities, 
except that at no time shall the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs enter into any agree- 
ment which will result in a permanent reduc- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and domiciliary beds below the number now 
established or approved, plus the estimated 
number required to meet the load of eli- 
gibles under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans' Administration, or in any way sub- 
ordinate or transfer the operation of the 
Veterans’ Administration to any other agency 
of the Government, 

“Nothing in the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, or any other 
act, shall be construed to prevent the trans- 
fer or detail of any commissioned or enlisted 
personnel from the armed forces to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration subject to agreements 
between the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs: Provided, That no such de- 
tail shall be made or extended beyond six 
months after the termination of the war. 

“Sec. 103. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall have authority to place officials 
and employees designated by him in such 
Army and Navy installations as may be 
deemed advisable for the purpose of adjudi- 
cating disability claims of, and giving aid 
and advice to, members of the Army and 
Navy who are about to be discharged or re- 
leased from active service. 

“Src, 104. No person shall be discharged or 
released from active duty in the armed forces 
until his certificate of discharge or release 
from active duty and final pay, or a substan- 
tial portion thereof, are ready for delivery 
to him or to his next of kin or legal repre- 
sentative; and no [wounded, diseased, or 
handicapped] person shall be discharged or 
released from active service on account of 
disability until and unless he has executed a 
claim for compensation, pension, or hospital- 
ization, to be filed with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or has signed a statement that 
he presently does not desire to file such 
claim: Provided, That this section shall not 
preclude immediate transfer to a veterans’ 
facility for necessary hospital care, nor pre- 
clude the discharge of any person who re- 
fuses to sign such. claim or statement. 

“Sec. 105. No person in the armed forces 
[suffering from disease or injury] shall be 
required to sign a statement of any nature 
relating to the origin, ineurrence, or aggrava- 
tion of [such] any disease or injury he may 
have, or any other statement against [the 


interest of such person] his own interest. 


In the adjudication of any claim against the 
United States arising out of service in the 
armed forces, all Government agencies are 
hereby authorized and directed to disregard 
and to hold for naught any such statements 
heretofore signed by any such person. 
“CHAPTER II—AID BY VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
“Sec. 200. (a) That upon certification to 
the Secretary of War or Secretary of the Navy 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
of accredited representatives of the veterans’ 
organizations specified in section 200 of the 
act of June 29, 1936 (Public Law Numbered 
844, Seventy-fourth Congress) , and other such 
organizations recognized by the Adminis- 
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trator of Veterans’ Affairs thereunder in the 
presentation of claims under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy 
are hereby authorized and directed to permit 
the functioning, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section, of such accredited representa- 
tives in military or naval installations on 
shore from which persons are discharged or 
released from the active military or naval 
service: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall operate to affect measures of mili- 
tary security now in effect or which may 
hereafter be placed in effect. 

“(b) The necessary regulations shall be 
promulgated by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy [in conjunction] 
jointly with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to accomplish the purpose of this 
section, and in the preparation of such regu- 
lations the national officer of each of such 
veterans’ organizations who is responsible 
for claims and rehabilitation activities shall 
be consulted. The commanding officer of 
each military or naval installation shall co- 
operate fully with such authorized repre- 
sentatives in the providing of available space 
and equipment for such representatives. 

“CHAPTER [I—REVIEWING AUTHORITY 

“Sec. 300. The discharge or dismissal by 
reason of the sentence of a court martial 
of any person from the military or naval 
forces, or the discharge of any such person 
on the ground that he was a conscientious 
objector who refused to perform military 
duty or refused to wear the uniform or other- 
wise to comply with lawful orders of com- 
petent military authority, or as a deserter, 
or of an officer by the acceptance of his 
resignation for the good of the service, shall 
bar all rights of such person, based upon 
the period of service from which he is so 
discharged or dismissed, under any laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration: 
Provided, That in the case of any such person, 
if it be established to the satisfaction of the 
Administrator that at the time of the com- 
mission of the offense such person was in- 


sane, he shall not be precluded from benefits 


to which he is otherwise entitled under the 
laws administered by the Veterans! Admin- 
tration: And provided further, That Lin any 
case to which this section applies the sur- 
render value, if any, of]. this section shall 
not appl to any Government (converted) or 
national service life-insurance policy [at the 
time of forfeiture shall be payable to the 
insured if living or, if the insured die before 
such payment, to the designated beneficiary]. 

“Sec. 301. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, after conference with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, are 
authorized and directed to establish in the 
War and Navy Departments, respectively, 
boards of review composed of five members 
each, whose duties shall be to review, upon 
the request of a former officer or enlisted man 
or woman, the type and nature of his dis- 
charge or dismissal, except a discharge or dis- 
missal by reason of the sentence of a court 
martial{, and except, in the case of officers, 
denial of retirement with pay]. Such review 
shall be based upon all available records of 
the service department relating to the person 
requesting such review, and such other evi- 
dence as may be presented by such person. 
Witnesses shall be permitted to present testi- 
mony either in person or by affidavit and the 
person requesting review shall be allowed to 
appear, before such board in person or by 
counsel: Provided, That the term ‘counsel’ as 
used in this section shall be construed to in- 
clude, among others, accredited representa- 
tives of veterans’ organizations recognized by 
the Veterans’ Administration under section 
200 of the act of June 29, 1936 (Public Law 
Numbered 844, Seventy-fourth Congress). 
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Such board shall have authority to change, 
correct, or modify any discharge or dismissal, 
except a discharge or dismissal by reason of 
the sentence of a court martial, [and except, 
in the case of officers, denial of retirement 
with pay. I in accord with the facts presented 
to the board. The Articles of War and the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy are 
hereby amended to authorize the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy. to estab- 
lish such boards of review, the findings 
thereof to be subject to final approval of the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively, 
“TITLE II 


“CHAPTER IV—EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


“Sec. 400. Veterans Regulations 1 (a), as 
amended by Public Law Numbered 16, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, March 24, 1943, is 
hereby further amended by adding part VIII, 
to read as follows: 


ART VIII 


1. That any person who served in the ac- 
tive military or naval service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war, and who shall have been 
discharged or relieved therefrom under 
Lhonorable] conditions other than dishonor- 
able shall be eligible for education and train- 
ing under this part: Provided, That such 
person shall have been in active service not 
less than 6 months, or shall have been dig- 
charged or released from active service by rea- 
son of an actual service-incurred injury or 
disability L: And provided further, That the 
education or training of such person was in- 
terrupted or prevented by such service, or 
such person requires a refresher or retraining 
course in no event to exceed one year, to fit 
him for employment or profession]. 

“2. The President shall appoint in the 
Veterans' Administration upon the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs a Director of Servicemen's Education 
and Training who, subject to the direction of 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs, shall 
administer the provisions of this part. The 
Administrator shall from time to time pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this part; and he may exercise any power or 
authority conferred on him by this part 
through the Director and such additional 
officers and employees as the Administrator 
may appoint, within appropriations made 
therefor by the Congress. The Administrator 
may utilize the services of any legally desig- 
nated Federal or State educational or voca- 
tional agency in the execution of this part 
subject to agreements with the responsible 
heads of such agencies. 

“*(3) There is hereby authorized to be 
established an advisory council to aid and 
advise the Administrator in the execution of 
his duties under this part. The council 
shall consist of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Federal Security Administrator, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
shall be chairman, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and [six] eight 
representatives of the public, to be appointed. 
by the President on the recommendation of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, [at 
least four of whom shall be ized leaders 
in the field of education] who shall be recog- 
nized leaders in the fields of education, labor, 
agriculture, and industry. The public repre- 
sentatives shall be selected as nearly as 
practicable on a regional basis. The mem- 
bers of the council shall not receive any 
compensation for their services on the 
council, but shall be reimbursed for all neces- 
sary travel expenses and members appointed 
shall receive a per diem allowance of $15 in 
lieu of subsistence while away from their 
respective places of residence on the business 
of the council, 
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4. Persons eligible for education and 
training under this part shall be entitled 
to receive education and training at any 
approved educational or training institu- 
tion in which they wish to enroll, whether or 
not it is located in the State in which 
they reside: Provided, That they are accepted 
as students by such institution in any field 
or branch of knowledge for which they are 
found by such institution to be qualified. 

5. Persons eligible under this part shall 
be entitled to education and training at an 
approved educational or training institution 
for a period of one year (or the equivalent 
thereof in continuous part-time study), or 
for such lesser time as may be required to 
complete the course of instruction chosen 
by them, beginning not later than two years 
after the date of discharge or release from 
active duty or two years after the date of 
termination of the present war, whichever is 
later: Provided. That no education or train- 
ing under this part shall be afforded beyond 
[six] seven years after termination of the 
present war. 

6. EA] Except as to a refresher or retrain- 
ing course, a further period of education 
or training not exceeding three additional 
years may be provided for persons who have 
satisfactorily completed the first year of edu- 
cetion or training: Provided, That no person 
shall be eligible for a period of such addi- 
tional education or training in excess of the 
total period he served in the active service 
during the present war, exclusive of (1) the 
six months’ qualifying service and (2) any 
period of education or training which he may 
have received under the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Navy College Train- 
ing Program, or as a cadet at one of the 
service academies, Such person shall be 
selected from those voluntarily applying for 
such further period of education or training. 
The further period of education or training 
shall be continuous instruction on a full- 
time basis as defined by the institution in 
which it is obtained. Subject to the above 
limitations, any person who has not com- 
pleted his course of education or training but 
has satisfactorily completed his first year, 
shall be eligible and entitled to continue his 
course of education or training until he has 
completed the same, provided his work con- 
tinues satisfactorily throughout the remain- 
ing period. The selection of persons for a 
further period of education or training under 
this part shall be made in accordance with 
rules, standards, and methods established by 
the Administrator. 

7. The Administrator shall provide for 
the payment by the United States of such 
customary tuition, laboratory, library, health, 
infirmary, and other similiar fees and charges, 
as may be approved by the Administrator, to 
the educational or training institutions fur- 
nishing education or training to persons un- 
der this part so long as such persons main- 
tain regular attendance and are in good 
standing at such institutions, but in no event 
shall such payment with respect to any per- 
son exceed $500 for an ordinary school year: 
Provided, That such payments shall not in- 
clude charges for board, lodging, or other 
living expenses, and no payments shall be 
made to business or other establishments fur- 
nishing apprentice or other training on the 
job. If any publicly supported institution 
has no established tuitior fee or if the estab- 
lished tuition fee at any publicly supported 
institution (including the fee for nonresident 
students) shall be found by the Administra- 
tor to be inadequate compensation to such 
institution for furnishing education or train- 
ing to persons eligible under this part, he is 
authorized to provide for the payment with 
respect to any such person of such compensa- 
tion as he may find to be fair and reasonable, 
but not to exceed $500 for an ordinary school 
year. 
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8. Every person who attends on a full- 
time basis an approved educational or train- 
ing institution in accordance with this part 
shall be entitled to receive a subsistence al- 
lowance of $50 per month while in attendance 
and in good standing at such institution, in- 
cluding regular holidays and leave not exceed- 
ing thirty days in a calendar year, in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Admin- 
istrator. A person having a dependent or 
dependents shall be entitled to receive an 
additional sum of $25 per month. Persons 
attending on a part-time basis and persons 
receiving compensation for productive labor 
performed as part of their apprentice or other 
training on the job at business establish- 
ments shall be entitled to receive such lesser 
sums, if any, as subsistence or dependency 
allowances as may be determined by the 
Adminfstrator, 

“9. The Administrator may arrange for 
educational and vocational guidance to the 
persons eligible for education and training 
under this part. At such intervals as he 
deems necessary, he shall make information 
available respecting the need for general edu- 
cation and for trained personnel in the va- 
rious trades, crafts, and professions: Pro- 
vided, That facilities of other Federal agencies 
collecting such information shall be utilized. 

10. The Administrator shall transmit to 
the Congress annually a report of operations 
under this part. If the Senate or the House 
of Representatives is not in session, such re- 
ports shall be transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the case may be. 

11. The President upon recommendation 
of the Administrator may request the chief 
executive of any State to designate the legally 
constituted State educational agency or 
agencies, or, if no such State educational 
agency is available, may request the creation 
of a special board to act in lieu thereof [(a) 
for the purpose of advising and assisting in 
selecting those persons who shall be entitled 
to receive a further period of education or 
training as provided for in this part of (b) 1 
tor the purpose of furnishing lists of approved 
educational or training institutions in such 
State which are found, in accordance with 
standards established by the Administrator, 
to be Jualified to provide education and 
training to persons eligible under this part: 
Provided, That in the event the Administra- 
tor is of the opinion that any institution 
should be included in, or excluded from, such 
lists from any State he shall make recom- 
mendations to that effect to the appropriate 
State agency or special board. Wherever the 
State educational agency is not representa- 
tive of all the educational or training institu- 
tions eligible for approval in accordance with 
this part, the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator may request 
the chief executive of the State to appoint an 
advisory committee consisting of persons who 
shall represent the elementary, secondary, 
and vocational schools, the colleges, junior 
colleges, professional schools, universities, 
and other educational institutions, and busi- 
ness and other establishments providing ap- 
prentice or other training on the job in the 
State, to aid and advise the State educational 
agency in the execution of their functions 
under this part. Only such educational or 
training institutions as are included in such 
lists and approved by the Administrator shall 
be deemed approved educational or training 
institutions within the meaning of this part: 
Provided, That wherever there are established 
State apprenticeship agencies expressly 
charged by State laws to administer appren- 
tice training, the Administrator shall, when- 
ever possible, utilize such existing facilities 
and services in training on the job when such 
training is of one year’s duration or more. 

“12, As used in this part, the term “State” 
shall include the States of the United States, 
the Territories and possessions, the District 
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of Columbia, and the Philippine Islands: 
Provided, That until the termination of 
Japanese occupancy of the Philippine Islands 
and the restoration of orderly processes of 
government therein, the provisions of this 
part, to the extent that they require action 
within the territorial limits of the Philippine 
Islands, shall not apply; the term “educa- 
tional or training institution” shall include 
public or private elementary, secondary, and 
other schools furnishing education for adults, 
business schools and colleges, scientific and 
technical institutions, colleges, vocational 
schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
normal schools, professional schools, and 
universities, and shall also include business or 
other establishments providing apprentice 
or other training on the job under the super- 
vision of an approved college or university, 
or any State department of education or any 
State apprenticeship agency or State board 
of vocational education, or any State appren- 
ticeship counci! [of] or the Federal Appren- 
tice Training Service established in accord- 
ance with Public Numbered 308, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, or any agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government author- 
ized under other laws to supervise such train- 
ing. No business or other establishment pro- 
viding apprentice or other training on the 
job to persons eligible for training under 
this part shall be approved for training under 
the provisions of this part unless such estab- 
lishment compensates such persons at rates 
of pay required by applicable State or Federal 
laws and which are fair and reasonable for 
any productive labor performed as part of 
their training and unless such establishment 
meets all applicable State and Federal stat- 
utes and regulations relating to health, 
safety, and other conditions of labor. 

13. Any person eligible for the benefit of 
this part who is also eligible for the benefit of 
part VII may elect which benefit he desires: 
Provided, That subsistence allowance here- 
under shall not, in the event of such election, 
exceed the amount of additional pension 
otherwise payable were the training under 
said part VII. [All payments under the Mus- 
tering-Out Payment Act of 1944 received by 
any person during the time that such person 
is receiving education or training under the 
provisions of this part shall be offset by sus- 
pension of equal amounts of subsistence al- 
lowance, which suspended amounts may be 
paid after completion of education or train- 
ing hereunder.J 

14. No department, agency, or officer of 
the United States in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this part shall exercise any super- 
vision or control over any State educational 
agency or State apprenticeship agency or any 
educational or training. institution with re- 
spect to their personnel, curriculum, or meth- 
ods or materials of instruction.’ 

“Sec. 401. Section 3 Public Law Numbered 
16, Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“SEC. 3. The appropriation for the Vet- 
eran.’ Administration, “Salaries and expenses, 
medical and hospital, and corhpensation and 
pensions,” shall be available for necessary ex- 
penses under part VII, as amended, or part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
additional amount or amounts as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes thereof. 
Such expenses may include, subject to regu- 
lations issued by the Administrator, and in 
addition to medical care, treatment, hospital- 
ization, and prosthesis, otherwise authorized, 
such care, treatment, and supplies as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of part 
VII, as amended, or part VIII of Veterans 
Regulation 1 (a).’ 

“Src. 402. Public Law Numbered 16, Sey- 
enty-eighth Congress, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto a new section 4 to read as 
follows: 
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“Sec. 4. Any books or equipment furnished 
a trainee or student under part VII, as 
amended, or part VIII of Veterans Regulation 
1 (a), shall, unless waived by the Adminis- 
trator, be returned or the reasonable value 
thereof accounted for if he, because of fault 
on his part, fails to complete satisfactorily a 
course of training or schooling afforded there- 
under,’ 

“Sec. 403. [Paragraph] Subsection (f) of 
section 1, title 1, Public, Numbered 2, Seven- 
ty-third Congress, and paragraph 1 of part 
VII of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), 
as amended by Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, March 24, 1943, [is] are hereby 
amended by deleting the [date] dates De- 
cember 7, 1941’ and December 6, 1941,’ Lin 
the first sentence thexeof, 1 and substituting 
the date September 16, 1940." 


„TIM III—LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OR CON- 
STRUCTION oF Homes, FARMS, AND BUSINESS 
PROPERTY 

“CHAPTER V—GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR LOANS 


“Sec. 500, (a) Any person who shall have 
served in the active military or naval service 
of the United States at any time after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war, and who shall have been 
discharged or released therefrom under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable after active 
service of ninety days or more, or shall have 
been discharged or released therefrom after 
less than ninety days of service for disability 
incurred in line of duty, shall be deemed to 
be a veteran eligible for the benefits of this 
title, except that no person shall be eligible 
for such benefits by reason of service from 
which he shall have been discharged or re- 
leased on his own initiative to accept em- 
ployment unless he had served outside the 
continental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska, Any such veteran may apply to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for a loan 
for any of the purposes specified in sections 
501, 502, and 503. If the Administrator finds 
that the veteran is eligible for the benefits of 
this title and is in need of such loan, the 
Administrator shall submit the veteran's 
application for approval of the loan as pro- 
vided in sections 501, 602, and 503. When 
any such loan has been approved as provided 
in such sections, the loan shall be made by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

.“(b) The aggregate of all loans made to 
any one veteran under this title shall be for 
such amount not in excess of $1,000 as may 
be applied for by the veteran, Any such loan 
shall bear no interest for the first year after 
the loan is made, and thereafter shall bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum, compounded annually. No guaran- 
tor of any such loan shall be required and 
no security for the loan shall be required 
except for a lien, which shall be subject only 
to a lien covering the balance of the purchase 
price or construction cost and such ground 
rents as may arise from the purchase of a 
leasehold estate, No loan to be used in pay- 
ing a part of the purchase price of any real 
property or a part of the construction cost 
of a dwelling to be erected upon unimproved 
real property owned by the veteran shall be 
denied or disapproved under this title be- 
cause another loan is made or to be made to 
finance any part of the remainder of the 
purchase price or construction cost of such 
property, or because a lien upon the property 
is given or to be given as security for such 
other loan. 

“(c) Any loan made under this title shall 
be repayable to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
jointly by such Administrator and the head 
of the department or agency to whom the 
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application is submitted for approval of the 
loan. 


“PURCHASE OR CONSTRUCTION OF HOMES 


“Sec. 602, (a) Any application made under 
this title for a loan to be used in purchasing 
residential property or in constructing a 
dwelling on unimproved property owned by 
the veteran to be occupied as a home by the 
yeteran applicant shall be submitted to an 
agency designated pursuant to subsection 
(d) for its approval. Such agency shall 
approve the loan if it finds— 

' (1) that such loan will be used for part 
payment for such property to be purchased 
or constructed by the veteran; 

“(2) that the contemplated terms of pay- 
ment required in any mortgage to be given 
in part payment of the purchase price or the 
construction cost bear a proper relation to 
the veteran’s present and anticipated income 
and expenses; and that the nature and con- 
dition of the property is such as to be suit- 
able for dwelling purposes; and 

(3) that the purchase price paid [and] 
or to be paid by the veteran for such prop- 
erty or the construction cost, including the 
value of the unimproved lot, does not exceed 
the appraised value thereof as determined 
by such designated agency. 

“(b) Any application for a loan under this 
section for the purpose of making repairs, 
alterations, or improvements in, or paying de- 
linquent indebtedness, taxes, or special Las- 
sessments, on] assessments on, residential 
property previously purchased [for a home] 
or owned by the veteran, and used by him 
as a home, shall be submitted to an agency 
designated pursuant to subsection [(d)] (d), 
which shall approve such loan if it finds that 
such loan will be used for such purpose. 

^ic) No first mortgage shall be ineligible 
for insurance under the National Housing 
Act, as amended, by reason of any loan made 
under this title, or by reason of any sec- 
ondary lien upon the property involved se- 
curing such loan. 

“(d) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may designate such agency or agencies 
as he deems appropriate for determining 
whether or not loans should be approved 
under this section, and he may designate 
the agency to which any application shall be 
submitted for approval under this section, 
except that if the veteran so requests in his 
application for the loan the agency desig- 
nated for such purpose with respect to such 
loan shall be the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

"PURCHASE OF FARMS AND FARM EQUIPMENT 

“Sec. 502. (a) Any application made under 
this title for a loan to be used in purchasing 
any land, buildings, livestock, equipment, 
machinery, or implements, or in repairing, 
altering, or improving any buildings, to be 
used in farming operations conducted by the 
applicant, shal’ be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for his approval of the 
loan. Such Secretary shall approve the loan 
if he finds— 

“(1) that such loan will be used for part 
payment for real or personal property pur- 
chased or to be purchased by the veteran and 
used in bona fide farming operations con- 
ducted by him; 

“(2) that such property will be useful in 
and reasonably necessary for efficiently con- 
ducting such operations; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the proposed farm- 
ing operations to be conducted by him, are 
such that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that such operations will be successful; and 

“(4) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does 
not exceed a reasonable appraised value 
therefor as determined by the Secretary. 
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“(b) Any person who is found by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be a vet- 
eran eligible for the benefits of this title, as 
provided in section 500 hereof, and who is 
found by the Secretary of Agriculture, by rea- 
son of his ability and experience, to be likely 
to carry out successfully undertakings re- 
quired of him under a loan which may be 
made under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, shall be eligible for the benefits of 
such act to the same extent as if he were a 
farm tenant. 


“PURCHASE OF BUSINESS PROPERTY 


“Sec. 503. Any application made under this 
title for a loan to be used in purchasing any 
business, land, buildings, supplies, equip- 
ment, machinery, or tools, to be used by the 
applicant in pursuing a gainful occupation 
(other than farming), shall be submitted to 
the Secretary of Commerce for his approval of 
the loan. Such Secretary shall approve the 
loan if he finds— 

“(1) that such loan will be used for part 
payment for real or personal property pur- 
chased or to be purchased by the veteran and 
used by him in the bona fide pursuit of a 
gainful occupation (other than farming); 

(2) that such property will be useful in 
and reasonably necessary for the efficient and 
successful pursuit of such occupation; 

“(3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the conditions under which he 
proposes to pursue such occupation, are such 
that there is a reasonable likelihood that he 
will be successful in the pursuit of such 
occupation; and 

“(4) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does not 
exceed a reasonable appraised value there- 
for as determined by the Secretary. 


“Trtte IV 
“CHAPTER YVI—EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 

“Src. 600. (a) In the enactment of the pro- 
visions of this title Congress declares as its 
intent and purpose that there shall be an 
effective job-counseling and employment 
placement service for veterans, and that, to 
this end, policies shall be promulgated and 
administered, so as to provide for them the 
maximum. of job opportunity in the field 
of gainful employment. For the purpose 
there is hereby created within the United 
States Employment Service, as established by 
the provisions of the act of June 6, 1933, a 
Veterans’ Placement Service Board, which 
shall consist of the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, as Chairman, the Director of the 
National Selective Service System, and the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
or whoever may have the responsibility of 
administering the functions of the United 
States Employment Service. The members 
of the Board may be represented by alter- 
nates. The Board shall determine all mat- 
ters of policy relating to the administration 
of the Veterans! Employment Service of the 
United States Employment Service. 

“(b) The Chairman of the Board, through 
an executive secretary, who shall be the 
Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service 
of the United States Employment Service, 
shall have direct authority and responsibility 
for carrying out its policies through the vet- 
erans’ employment representatives in the 
several States. 

“(c) The public records of the Veterans’ 
Personnel Division, National Selective Serv- 
ice System, and the Veterans’ Employment 
Service of the United States Employment 
Service shall be available to the Board. 

“Src. 601. The United States Employment 
Service shall assign to each of the States (the 
Territories and the District of Columbia) a 
veterans’ employment representative, who 
shall be a veteran of the wars of the United 
States and who shall be appointed, subject 
to the approval of the Board, in accordance 
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with the civil-service laws, and whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed in accordance with 
the [Civil Service] Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. Each such veterans’ employ- 
mert representative shall be attached to the 
staff of the public employment service in 
the State (the Territory or the District of 
C.lumbia) to which he has been assigned. 
He shall be administratively responsible to 
the Board, through its executive secretary, 
for the execution of the Board’s veterans’ 
placement policies through the public em- 
ployment service in the State (the Territory 
or the District of Columbia). In cooperation 
with the public employment service staff in 
the State, he shall— 

“(a) be functionally responsible for the 
supervision of the registration of veterans in 
local employment offices for suitable types of 
employment; 

“(b) assist in securing and maintaining 
current information as to the various types 
of available employment in public works and 
private industry or business; ; 

„e) promote the interest of employers in 
employing veterans; 

“(d) maintain regular contact with em- 
ployers and veterans’ organizations with a 
view of keeping employers advised of vet- 
erans available for employment and veterans 
advised of opportunities for employment; 
and 

“(e) assist in every possible way in im- 
proving working conditions and the advance- 
ment of employment of veterans. 

“Src. 602. Where deemed necessary by the 
Board, there shall be assigned by the admin- 
istrative head of the employment service in 
the State one or more employees of the staffs 
of local empioyment service offices, whose 
services shall be primarily devoted to dis- 
charging the duties prescribed to the veter- 
ans’ employment representative. 

“Sec 603. All Federal agencies shall furnish 
the Board such records, statistics, or informa- 
tion as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate in administering provisions of this 
title, and shall otherwise cooperate with the 
Board in providing continuous employment 
opportunities for veterans. 

“Sec, 604. Failure of the employment sery- 
ice of a State to give preference to qualified 
registered veterans on job assignments and to 
cooperate in the execution of he policies of 
the Board shall be sufficient cause to withhold 
the funds made available to the State under 
the act of June 6, 1933, until such time as the 
employment service of the State complies 
with the laws and regulations governing the 
Board’s administration of its veterans’ place- 
ment functions, The Federal agency admin- 
istering the United States Employment Serv- 
ice shail maintain that service as an operating 
entity and, during the period of tts adminis- 
8 shall effectuate the provisions of this 

“Sec. 605. (a) The Board through its execu- 
tive secretary shall estimate the funds neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of this title; such estimated sums shall 
include the annual amounts necessary for 
Salaries, rents, printing and binding, travel, 
and communications, Sums thus estimated 
shall be included as a special item in the 
annual budget of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Any funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this special item as contained in the 
budget of the United States Employment 
Service shall not be available for any purpose 
other than that for which they were appro- 
eos except with the approval of the 


“(b) The War Manpower Commission shall 
from its current appropriation allocate and 
make available sufficient funds to carry out 
the provisions of this [Act] title during the 
current fiscal year. 

“Src. 606. The term ‘United States Em- 
ployment Service’ as used in this title means 
that Bureau created by the provisions of the 
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Act of June 6, 1933, or such successor agen- 
cies as from time to time shall perform its 
functions and duties, as now performed by 
the War Manpower Commission. 


“TITLE V 
“CHAPTER VII—READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES FOR 


FORMER MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHO 
ARE UNEMPLOYED 


“Sec. 700. (a) Any person who shall have 
served in the active military or naval service 
of the United States at any time after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war, and who shall have been 
separated from active service under other 
than dishonorable conditions after the date 
of enactment of this title or within the fifty- 
two-week period preceding such date (except 
that no person shall be eligible for any bene- 
fit under this title by reason of any period of 
service from which he shall have been dis- 
charged or released on his own initiative to 
accept employment unless he had served out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or In Alaska), shall be entitled, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may prescribe, to 
receive a readjustment allowance as provided 
herein for each week of unemployment, up 
to fifty-two weeks, which (1) begins after 
the effective date of this title, and (2) occurs 
during the twenty-four-month period after 
final payment of mustering-out pay: Pro- 
vided, That no such allowance shall be paid 
for any of the first four consecutive weeks 
following any payment of mustering-out pay, 
or for any period for which he receives in- 
creased pension under part VII of Veterans 
Regulation 1 (a) or a subsistence allowance 
under part VIII of such Regulation: Provided 
further, That no readjustment allowance 
shall be payable for any week commencing 
more than five years after the termination of 
hostilities in the present war. 

“(b) Such person shall be deemed eligible 
to receive an allowance for any week of un- 
employment if claim is made for such allow- 
ance and the Administrator finds with respect 
to such week that— 

“(1) the person is residing in the United 
States at the time of such claim; 

“(2) the person is completely unemployed, 
having performed no service and received no 
wages, or is partially unemployed in that 
services have been performed for less than a 
full workweek and the wages for the week 
are less than the allowance under this title 
plus $3; 

(3) the person is registered with and con- 
tinues to report to a public employment 
Office, or such other agency as the Admin- 
istrator may designate, in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator; : 

“(4) the person is able to work and avail- 
able for suitable work: Provided, That no 
claimant shall be considered ineligible in any 
period of continuous unemployment for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of this 
subparagraph if such failure is due to an 
illness or disability which occur. after the 
commencement of such period. 


“CHAPTER VIII—DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec. 800. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 700, a claimant shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving an allowance if— 

“(1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily, 
without good cause, or is suspended or dis- 
charged for misconduct in the course of em- 
ployment; 

“(2) he, without good cause, fails to apply 
for suitable work in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Administrator or to accept suit- 
able work when offered him; or 

“(3) he, without good cause, does not at- 
tend a free training course (not within the 
purview of part VIII of Veterans Regulation 
1 (a), in accordance with regulations of the 
Administrator. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 700, a claimant shall also be disquali- 
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fied from receiving an allowance for any week 
with respect to which it is found that his 
unemployment is due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a labor dispute at the 
factory, establishment, or other premises at 
which he is or was last employed: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply if it is 
shown that— 

(1) he is not participating in or [indi- 
rectly] directly interested in the labor dis- 
pute which causes the scoppage of work; and 

“(2) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers of which, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage occurs, any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or directly interested in the 
dispute: Provided, however, That if in any 
case separate branches of [work, work, which 
are commonly conducted a separate busi- 
nesses in separate [premises or] premises, are 
conducted in separate departments of the 


“same premises, each such department shall. 


for the purposes of this subsection, be deemed 
to be a separate factory, establishment, or 
other premises. 

(c) (1) If a claimant is disqualified under 
the provisions [of paragraph (1)] of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, he shall be disquali- 
fied to receive any readjustment allowance 
for the week in which the cause of his dis- 
qualification occurred and for not more than 
four immediately following weeks. [In addi- 
tion, the twenty-four-month period within 
which he might otherwise be eligible to re- 
ceive readjustment allowances shall be re- 
duced by the number of weeks for which the 
claimant shall have been disqualified. 

“£(2) If a claimant is disqualified under 
the provisions of paragraph (2) or (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, he shall be dis- 
qualified to receive any readjustment allow- 
ance for the week in which the cause of his 
disqualification occurred and for all subse- 
quent weeks until he has had substantially 
full-time employment for wages for a period 
of two weeks, or in the event of any subse- 
quent disqualification the Administrator may 
prescribe a longer period of such employment, 
not to exceed four weeks.] 

“£(3)3 (2) In addition to the disqualifica- 
tion prescribed in paragraph (1) above, the 
Administrator may, in cases of successive dis- 
qualifications under the provisions of [para- 
graph (1) of] subsection (a) of this section, 
[impose the disqualification provided in para- 
graph (2) above, when in the estimate of the 
Administrator such additional disqualifica- 
tion is in furtherance of the purposes of this 
act] extend the period of disqualification for 
such additional period as the Administrator 
may prescribe, but not to exceed eight addi- 
tional weeks in the case of any one disquali- 
fication, 

“(d) (1) In determining under subsection 
(a) of this section the suitability of work or 
the existence of good cause with respect to a 
claimant, there shall be considered, among 
other factors, the degree of risk involved to 
his health, safety, and morals, his physical 
fitness and prior training, his experience and 
prior or probable earnings in his customary 
occupation or one for which he has been 
trained, the length of his unemployment, his 
prospects for obtaining work in the custom- 
ary occupation or one for which he has been 
trained, the distance of available work from 
his residence and prospects for obtaining 
local work. No work shall be deemed un- 
suitable for an individual solely because the 
wages are less than his readjustment allow- 
ance. 

(2) [No] In determining under subsection 
(a) of this section the suitability of work, no 
work shall be deemed suitable for an indi- 
vidual if— 

“(A) the position offered Is vacant due di- 
rectly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute; or 

“(B) the wages, hours, or other conditions 
of the work offered are substantially less fa- 
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vorable to him than those prevailing for simi- 
lar work in the locality. 


“CHAPTER IX—AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCE AND 
PAYMENT i 

"Sec. 900. (a) The allowance for a week 
shall be— 

“(1) $15, plus 

62) (A) $5 if the claimant has one de- 
pendent, or 

“(B) $8 if he has two dependents, or 

“(C) $10 if he has three or more depend- 
ents, 
less that part of the wages payable to him 
for such week which is in excess of $3: Pro- 
vided, That where the allowance is not a mul- 
tiple of $1, it shall be computed to the next 
highest multiple of $1 

“(b) The number of weeks of allowances 
to which each eligible veteran shall be en- 
titled shall be determined as follows: For 
each calendar month or fraction thereof of 
active service the veteran shall be entitled to 
eight weeks of allowances, but in no event to 
exceed the maximum provided in section 700. 

"(c) (1) As used in thit section the term 
‘dependent’ includes only— 

“(A) the lawful wife of a claimant living 
with him or receiving regular support from 
him, or the lawful husband of a claimant if 
dependent upon his wife for support, who. in 
the week for which an allowance is claimed, 
has not received $5 or more either as wages, 
as an allowance under this title, or under any 
Federal or State unemployment or disability 
compensation law; or 

“(B) an unmarried child either (1) under 
eighteen years of age, or (2) of any age, if in- 
capable of self-support by reason of mental 
or physical defect 

“(2) As used in this section the term 
‘child’ shall include only— 

“(A) a legitimate child; 

“(B) a child legally adopted; 

“(C) a stepchild, if a member of the claim- 
ant's household; or 

“(D) a child to Whom the claimant stands 
in loco parentis and has so stood for not less 
than twelve months prior to the date of this 
claim on behalf of such child. 

“(d) The Administrator may find an in- 
dividual to be a dependent of the claimant 
if the claimant has certified the facts re- 
quired by.the provisions of this subsection. 

“(e) Where a child is a dependent of more 
than one claimant, allowance for the child 
shall be made only on behalf of one claim- 
ant, as determined by the Administrator. 

„) Where a claimant seeks an allowance 
for a dependent who is separated from him 
under court order or written agreement, the 
allowance for the dependent shall not ex- 
ceed the amount fixed in the court order or 
in the written agreement. If such amount 
is not fixed at a weekly rate, the portion 
payable for each week shall be determined 
in accordance with regulations of the Ad- 
ministrator 

“Sec, 901. (a) Readjustment allowances 
shall be paid at reasonable intervals pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. 

“(b) Any allowances remaining unpaid 
upon the death of a claimant shall not be 
considered a part of the assets of the estate 
of the claimant, or liable for the payment of 
his debts, or subject to any administration 
of his estate, and the Administrator may 
make payment thereof to such person or per- 
sons he finds most equitably entitled thereto. 

“CHAPTER X—-ADJUSTMENT OF DUPLICATE 
BENEFITS 

“Sec. 1000. Where an allowance is payable 
to a claimant for a week under this title and 
where, for the same week, either an allow- 
ance or benefit is received under any Federal 
or State unemploymert or disability com- 
pensation law, or a Federal or State noncon- 
tributory benefit is received, the amount re- 
ceived or accrued from such other source 
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shall pe subtracted from the allowance pay- 
able under this title (except that this section 
shall not apply to pension, compensation, or 
retired pay paid by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration); and the resulting allowances, if 
not a multiple of $1, shall be readjusted to 
the next higher multiple of $1. 


“CHAPTER XI—ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec, 1100. (a) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized to administer this 
title and shall, insofar as possible, utilize 
existing facilities and services of Federal and 
State departments or agencies on the basis 
of mutual agreements with such depart- 
ments or agencies, Such agreements shall 
provide for the filing of claims for readjust- 
ment allowances with the Administrator 
through established public employment of- 
fices and State unemployment compensation’ 
agencies. Such agencies, through agree- 
ment, shall also be utilized in the processing, 
adjustment, and determination of such 
claims and the payment of such allowances. 
To facilitate the carrying out of agreements 
with State departments or agencies and to 
assist in the discharge of the Administrator's 
duties under this title, a representative of 
the Administrator shall be located in each 
participating State department or agency. 

“(b) The Administrator shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations and require such 
records and reports as he may find necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title: Pro- 
vided, however, That prior to the adoption 
of any rules and regulations relating to the 
performances of Federal or State departments 
or agencies with which agreements have been 
made, the Administrator shall consult and 
advise with representatives of such depart- 
ments or agencies as to the provisions of 
such rules and regulations. 

“(c) The Administrator may delegate to 
any officer or employee of his own or of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government or of any State such of his 
powers and duties, except that of prescribing 
rules and regulations, as the Administrator 
may consider necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title The Administrator may 
require any such officer or employee to give 
a surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Administrator may deem 
necessary and the cost of suck bond shall be 
paid out of sums appropriated for the admin- 
istration of this title. 

d) Allowances shall be paid upon certifi- 
cation by the Administrator. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, through the Division of Dis- 
bursement of the Treasury, and prior to 
audit and settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office, shall pay, at the time or 
times fixed by the Administrator, to the 
departments, agencies, or individuals desig- 
nated, the amounts so certified. 

“(e) The Administrator shall from time 
to time certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for payment in advance or otherwise such 
sums as he estimates to be necessary to com- 
pensate any Federal department or agency 
for its administrative expenses under this 
title. Such sums shall cover periods of no 
longer than six months. 

“The Administrator shall also from time 
to time certify to the Social Security Board 
such State departments or agencies as may be 
participating in the administration of this 
title. Upon such certification the Social Se- 
curity Board shall, in addition to the amounts 
certified under the provisions of section 302 
(a) of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State such amounts as the 
Board determines to be necessary for the 
administrative expense of such State under 
this title. 

“(f) Any money paid to any cooperating 
agency, person, or institution which is not 
used for the purpose for which it was paid 
shall, upon termination of the agreement 
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with such agency, person, or institution, be 
returned to the Treasury and credited to the 
current appropriation for carrying out the 
purpose of this title, or, if returned after 
the expiration of this title, shall be covered 
into the Treasury, as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 1101 (a) No person designated by 
the Administrator as a certifying officer shall, 
in the absence of gross negligence, or intent 
to defraud the United States, be Mable with 
respect to the payment of any allowance 
certified by him under this title. 

“(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence. or intent to defraud 
the United States, be Hable with respect to 
any payment by him under this title if it was 
based upon a voucher signed by a certifying 
officer designated by the Administrator. 

“Sec. 1102. Any claimant whose claim for 
an allowance has been denied shall be en- 
titled to a fair hearing before an impartial 
tribunal of the State agency or such other 
agency as may be designated by the Admin- 
istrator. The representative of the Admin- 
istrator [located in each State participating 
in the administration of this title] shall be 
the final [appellate] authority in regard to 
contested [claims arising in such State. The 
decision of the representative shall be sub- 
ject to review by] claims, subject to appeal to 
the Administrator 


“CHAPTER XII—DECISIONS AND PROCEDURES 


“Sec. 1200. The authority to issue sub- 
penas and provisions for invoking aid of the 
courts of the United States in case of dis- 
obedience thereto, to make investigations, 
and to administer oaths, as contained in title 
III of the Act of June 29, 1936 (49 Statute 
2033-34; U. S. C., title 38, secs. 131-133), 
shall be applicable in the administration of 
this title. 


“CHAPTER XIII—REQUIREMENT OF REPORTING 

“Sec. 1300. Any claimant shall report the 
occurrence of any event which makes him 
ineligible for or reduces his allowance. Any 
claimant who fails to report any such event 
of which he has knowledge and who accepts 
an allowance to which he is not entitled 
because of such event shall be ineligible to 
receive any allowance for four weeks of un- 
employment thereafter. s 


“CHAPTER XIV—PENALTIES 

“Sec. 1400: (a) Whoever, for the purpose 
of causing an increase in any allowance 
authorized under this title, or for the pur- 
pose of causing any allowance to be paid 
where none is authorized under this title, 
shall make or cause to be made any false 
statement or representation as to any wages 
paid or received. or whoever makes or causes 
to be made any false statement of a material 
fact in any claim for any allowance under 
this title, or whoever makes or causes to be 
made any false statement, representation, 
affidavit, or document in connection with 
such claim, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. 

“(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allowance under this title, 
without being entitled thereto and with in- 
tent to defraud the United States, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 

“CHAPTER XV—DEFINITIONS 

“Sec, 1500. As used in this title 

“(a) The term ‘week’ means such period 
or periods of seven consecutive calendar days 
as may be prescribed in regulations by the 
Administrator. 

“(b) The term ‘United States’ used geo- 
graphically means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 
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“(c) The term ‘State’ includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska. Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

“(d) The term ‘wages’ means all remunera- 
tion for services from whatever sources, in- 
cluding commissions and bonuses and the 
cash value of all remuneration in any medium 
other than cash 

“(e) The term ‘noncontributory benefit’ 
means a cash benefit, allowance, annuity, or 
compensation (including payments under 
any workmen's compensation law) payable 
by reason of the past employment or services 
of any individual, under any law or plan of 
the United States, any State, Territory, or 
possession, or the District of Columbia, or 
any political subdivision or instrumentality 
of any o1 the foregoing, creating a system of 
such payments to individuals (including pay- 
ments made under any such law or plan by 
private insurance carriers), if with respect to 
such individual the benefit system is sup- 
ported without direct and substantial con- 
tributions by wage earners. 

“TITLE VI 
“CHAPTER XVI—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
PENAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 1600. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, the administrative, definitive, and 
penal provisions under Public, Numbered 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, shall be for applica- 
tion under this act. 

"Sec. 1601. The appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are hereby made 
available for expenditures necessary to 
out the provisions of this act and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
additional amounts as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 1602. Wherever used in this act, unless 
the contert otherwise requires, the singular 
includes the plural and the masculine in- 
cludes the feminine, and the term ‘Adminis- 
trator’ means the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

“Sec. 1603. A discharge or release from 
active service under conditions other than 
dishonorable shall be a prerequisite to en- 
titlement to veterans’ benefits provided by 
this act or Public Law Numbered 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, as amended.” 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8. 1767. An act to provide Federal Govern- 
ment aid for the readjustment in civilian 
life of returning World War No. 2 veterans; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on March 25, 1944, present to 
the President, for his approval, bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 2212. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Waverly Morgan; 

H. R. 2743. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Geiler; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Goff, as administrator of the estate of 
Judson E. Goff, deceased; 

H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd L. 
Johnson and P. B. Hume; and 

H. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the work 
of the United Nations relief and rehabilita- 
tion organization. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of further regu- 
lating interstate and foreign commerce in 
tobacco, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills 


.of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 1640. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept gifts and bequests for 
the United States Naval Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1647. An act to amend the act approved 
March 2, 1895, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 28, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


Hearings will be continued on H. R. 
2426 in the Roads Committee room, 1011 
New House Office Building, at 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, March 28, 1944, 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD War VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation will hold open hear- 
ings on S. 1767, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
March 28, 1944. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1338. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
consolidated forms 3257, “Report of Federal 
Civilian Employment,” for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency for the month of February 
1944; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1339, A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to remove restrictions on establishing post- 
office branches and stations; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1340. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, a detailed report showing 
credit operations to July 1, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

1341. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1943; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1342. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 
14, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration on 
a review of report on the Yazoo River, with 
a view to determining whether improvements 
for flood control on the Big Sunflower, Lit- 
tle Sunflower, and Quiver Rivers and their 
tributaries, and on Deer Creek, Steele Bayou, 
and Bogue Phalia, Miss., are advisable at this 
time, requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
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sentatives, adopted on January 28, 1944 (H. 
Doc. No. 516); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed, with an 
illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 86. A bill to grant pensions to 
certain unremarried dependent widows of 
Civil War veterans who were married to the 
veteran subsequent to June 26, 1905; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1288). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 4115. A bill to give hon- 
orably discharged veterans, their widows, and 
the wives of disabled veterans, who them- 
selves are not qualified, preference in em- 
ployment where Federal funds are disbursed; - 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1289). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 4292. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 12 (b) of the act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 1290). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 4320. A bill relating to the 
computation of interest on contributions to 
the civil-service retirement fund returned to 
employees upon their separation from the 
service; without amendment (Rept. No. 1291). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 
242. Joint resolution to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to protect the lives and health 
and morals of women and minor workers in 
the District of Columbia, and to establish a 
Minimum Wage Board, and define its powers 
and duties, and to provide for the fixing of 
minimum wages for such workers, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 19, 1918, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1292). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 3732. A bill to repea’ the 
prohibition against the filling of a vacancy 
in the office of district Judge in the district 
of New Jersey; without amendment (Rept 
No. 1300). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio: Committee on 
Claims. S. 962. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Holehan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1293). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. S. 
1399. An act for the relief of Frank Knowles; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1294). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1433. An act for the relief of Clarence A. 
Giddems; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1295). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. S. 
1484. An act for the relief of Walter Eugene 


Hayes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1286). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3296. A bill for the relief of R. Guy 
Dorsey; with amendment (Rept. No. 1297). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3977. A bill for the relief of Harry Schultz; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1298). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4361. A bill for the relief of Arch A. 
Brown; with amendment (Rept. No. 1299). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H. R. 4485. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 4486. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain Government-owned merchant vessels, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4487. A bill to authorize the desig- 
nation of retired justices for service on the 
Supreme Court of the United States when 
necessary to obtain a quorum, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 4488. A bill authorizing preliminary 
examination and survey of Tillamook Bay 
and Bar, Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 4489. A bill to restore standard time; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 4490. A bill to amend article 8 of 
chapter 21 of title 34 (Navy) of the United 
States Code by adding three subsections te 
the first subdivision thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4491. A bill to facilitate the supplying 
of the war needs for beryllium and beryllium 
alloys and to further ensure a just and equi- 
table relationship between the Alien Property 
Custedian, holder of certain German patents, 
and the Beryllium Corporation of Delaware, 
whose contract with Siemens and Halske and 
the Heraeus Vacuumschmelze, dated January 
16, 1934, expiring on March 28, 1944, and 
which contract is now under the control of 
the Alien Property Custodian; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 4492. A bill granting annual and sick 
leave with pay to war-service substitutes in 
the Postal Service for service performed from 
the date of appointment; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MCMURRAY: 

H. R. 4493. A bill to promote the trade and 
commerce of the United States and to pro- 
mote trade and commerce among the nations 
of the world, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 4494. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
flood - control and navigation improvements, 
including dams, reservoirs, and allied struc- 
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tures, in the basins of the Arkansas and 
White Rivers, and for the disposition of sur- 
plus electric energy generated by the Federal 
flood-control and navigation improvements 
in the basins of such rivers, and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 484. Resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Attorney General; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 485. Resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Secretary of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RIVERS: 
H. R. 4465. A bill for the relief of H. Louis 
Tupper; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 
H.R. 4496. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma J. Deo; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5341. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of 166 
members of the Calvary Baptist Church of 
Rochester, N. Y. urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5342. Also, petition of Ella M. Butcher and 
29 other citizens of Seattle, Wash., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5343. Also, petition of Mrs. K. Soreng and 
113 other citizens of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5344. Also, petition of Dora A. States and 
57 other citizens of Spencerville, Ohio, urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials nec 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5345. Also, petition of Leona H. Evans and 
75 other citizens of Durham, N. C., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5346. Also, petition of Anna I. Marshall and 
108 other citizens of Magnolia, N. J., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
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the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5347. Also, petition of Mrs, James A. Walls 
and 62 other citizens of Bel Air, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5348. Also, petition of Anita E. Studebaker 
and 72 other citizens of Angwin, Calif., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5349. Also, petition of Mrs. William Lan- 
don and 69 other citizens of Baltimore, Md., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5350, Also, petition of Mrs. D. S. Hammond 
and 93 other citizens of National City, Calif., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5351. Also, petition of Rose M. Porter and 
55 other citizens of Snow Hill, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by. prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5352. Also, petition of E. G. Green and 56 
other citizens of Baltimore, Md., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5353. Also, petition of I. C. Isham and 55 
other citizens of Houghton, N. Y., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5354. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the board of directors of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc., urg- 
ing that the United States Congress take such 
action as may be necessary to eliminate in- 
terstate trade barriers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5355. By Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT: Petition 
of 360 citizens of Pennsylvania, protesting 
against the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5356. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Railroad Commission of the State of Cali- 


.fornia, at San Francisco, adopted March 21, 
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1944, urging enactment of House bill 4184; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5357. Also, resolution of the U. A. Steam- 
fitters’ Union, Local No, 590, at San Fran- 
cisco, adopted March 17, 1944, urging enact- 
ment of House bills 2017 and 375, and Senate 
bills 65 and 910, regarding money grant to all 
blind persons; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5358. Also, resolution of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local No. 10, at San Francisco, adopted March 
15, 1944, regarding war prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

5359. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs, 
Eduarda Griswold Keith, requesting an inves- 
tigation of certain frauds and conspiracies in 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5360. Also, petition of the secretary, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Chicago, III., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to constitutional principles for 
world order; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. é 

5361. Also, petition of the mayor of Athens, 
Tenn., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, Marcu 28, 1944 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 7, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, under the all-embrac- 
ing canopy of Thy goodness and mercy 
which have followed us all the days of 
our lives, we come as children in our 
Father's house. Beneath all diversities 
of gifts and of thought we seek the com- 
mon unity which binds us together with 
the cords of Thy brooding love which 
faileth never. Away from all the divisive 
forces of the world about us, which tear 
and separate and push apart, we would 
kneel in penitence at the altar of the 
one God whose love shed abroad in our 
hearts alone can send us out on our 
differing and often difficult paths, hoping 
all things, believing all things, enduring 
all things. 

Steel our hearts as we go on our way, 
with set and steadfast face, to be stabbed 
by thorny crowns, to bow in Gethsemane 
gardens, to climb our own Calvaries, in 
the trust and peace and joy of that Holy 
One who in the shadow of His cross sang 
a joyful hymn of faith and praise. With 
obedient hearts may we listen as that 
One who overcame the world whispers to 
ears that can hear: 

“Every morning lean thine arms awhile 
Upon the window sill of heaven 
And gaze upon thy Lord; 
Then, with the vision in thine heart, 
Turn strong to meet the day.” 


Amen, 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McKettar, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
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Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, March 24, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 24, 1944, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1349. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of New 
York certain lands within the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard in the city of New York; and 

S. 1653. An act to provide titles for heads 
of staff departments of the United States 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, ene of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts, 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore of 
the House of Representatives during the 
absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 662) to authorize pensions for 
certain physically or mentally helpless 
children, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 234) to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
purpose of further regulating interstate 
and foreign commerce in tobacco, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 

231) to amend the act of April 29, 1943, 
to authorize the return to private owner- 
ship of Great Lakes vessels and vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
BLAND, Mr. RAMSPECK, Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Texas, Mr. WELCH, and Mr. O’Brien of 
New York were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 3592. An act to amend the Judicial 
Code in respect to the original jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4099. An act to extend the period of 
the Philippine Insurrection so as to include 
active service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, including Mindanao, or in 
the islands of Samar and Leyte, between July 
5, 1902, and December 31, 1913; 

H. R. 4443, An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government employ- 
ees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives, 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 75) providing 
for an adjournment of Congress from 
Thursday, March 30, 1944, to Wednesday, 
April 12, 1944, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution, and they were signed by 
the Vice President: 

S. 1640. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept gifts and bequests for 
the United States Naval Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1647. An act to amend the act approved 
March 2, 1895, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to amend 
the Acricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of further regulat- 
ing interstate and foreign commerce in to- 
bacco, and for other purposes. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 4346, making 
appropriations to supply deficiences, and 
so forth. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee. X 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4346) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that the amendments 
of the committee be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield the floor 
for the presentation of routine and other 
matters, with the understanding that 
consideration of tl. appropriation. bill 
will be resumed as soon as possible. 


VIEWS OF EX-SENATOR NORRIS ON 
SOLDIERS’ VOTE BILL 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to read a letter which I re- 
ceived yesterday from a former distin- 
guished Member of this body who served 
long and faithfully in both branches of 
Congress. The letter is as follows: 


McCook, NEBR., March 20, 1944. 
Hon. JOSEPH F. Gurrry, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Gurrey: I have just received 
a copy of your address delivered in the Senate 
on March 13, 1944, on the soldier- voting prop- 
osition. 

I agree with every word you have said. It 
seems to me the Senate has taken an unwise 
and a very backward step in passing this so- 
called soldier-vote bill. As I see it, the 
result will be that our soldiers fighting in 
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every part of the world for the principles of 
freedom and justice will be practically dis- 
franchised by the failure of Congress to give 
them a workable and practicable law so that 
they can cast their votes. I feel very deeply 
on this subject. I regret to say that the 
Republican Party in the Senate has lined up 
practically solid in favor of this bogus voting 
law. When this solid Republican vote is 
united with that fraction of the Democratic 
vote which apparently would rather strike at 
Roosevelt than to win a battle against our 
enemies, they constitute a majority of the 
Senate. I cannot understand how men, 
honest and patriotic, can square their posi- 
tion on this question by voting for such an 
ineffective law as this one is bound to be, as I 
see it. 

If the soldier is entitled to a vote, it should 
be given him without asking him how or 
for whom he is going to vote. It is funda- 
mentally wrong to withhold this vote from 
him on the ground that he might vote for 
President Roosevelt. I think the Senator 
from Oregon let the cat out of the bag when 
on the floor of the Senate he said the matter 
could all be ended in a few minutes if Roose- 
velt would take himself out of the contest. 

Yours very truly, 
G. W. NORRIS. 


INVITATION TO CONGRESS TO VISIT THE 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate an invitation to visit Parliament 
from the presiding officers of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons of 
Great Britain, which was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, as follows: 

WESTMINSTER, March 14, 1944. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE: Each of 
the two Houses of Parliament, over which we 
respectively preside, today passed a resolution 
that the House, desiring to promote a closer 
association between the British Parliament 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America, requested us on its behalf to invite 
the of the United States to send a 
delegation of its Members to visit Parliament 
at as early a date as may be convenient. 

We have the honor to transmit this in- 
Vitation accordingly, and to request you to 
communicate the invitation to the House 
over which you preside, in the hepe that this 
proposal, which was adopted unanimously 
and with enthusiasm both by the House of 
Lords and by the House of Commons, will 
commend itself to both Houses of Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
Smumon, Lord Chancelor. 
D. CLIFTON Brown, Speaker. 

The Honorable HENRY A. WALLACE, 

Vice President of the United States of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Post OFFICE BRANCHES AND STATIONS 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to remove restrictions on establishing post 
office branches and stations (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


CREDIT OPERATIONS UNDER THE INDIAN OFFICE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on cer- 
tain credit operations transacted under the 
Office of Indian Affairs (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
EXTENSION OF SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE 

ACT TO THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to extend the provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, to the Virgin Islands (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


FLOOD-CONTROL SURVEY, SANTA YNEZ RIVER, 
CALIF. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
port of a survey of the Santa Ynez River 
watershed in California (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Annual 
Report of the Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year 1943 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS AND 
REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS 


A letter from the Librarian of Congress, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, 
together with the report of the Register of 
Copyrights for the same period (with an ac- 
companying report): to the Committee on 
the Library. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF THE SMALLER WAR 
PLANTS Corporations (S. Doc. No. 178) 


A letter from the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the tenth report of his operations under the 
act to mobilize the productive facilities of 
sn.all business (with an accompanying re- 
port): to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF THE Boy Scouts OF AMERICA: 


A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Thirty-fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Boy Scouts of America for the year 
1943 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of 
papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of the Treasury, War, Navy, and 
Commerce; Federal Security Agency, and Of- 
fice for Emergency Management (2) which are 
not needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, and requesting action looking to their 
disposition (with accompanying papers); to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition 
of Papers in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of Ver- 
mont; to the Committee on Commerce: 
“House Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution relating to acquirement of 
lands within this State by Federal instru- 
mentalities 
“Whereas the government of Vermont has 

strong reason to believe that the sovereignty 

and continued existence of this State is 
jeopardized by the proposal of the Corps of 

Engineers, United States Army, and the Fed- 

eral Power Commission, acting under the 

amended filood-control law, to seize, in the 
name of the Central Government, a river and 
its valley in this State to provide, under the 
guise of flood control, a make-work project 
after the war; and 

“Whereas the original Federal policy re- 
specting flood control was established by the 
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Congress in 1936 after extensive hearings be- 
fore the Commerce Committee of the Senate; 
and 

“Whereas this policy, as enunciated in the 
1986 flood-control law, provided for a joint 
enterprise by the National Government and 
individual States, or a group of States joined 
by interstate compact; and this policy safe- 
guarded the functions, duties, rights, and 
natural resources of the individual States; 
and 

“Whereas in 1937, at the request of the 
Federal administration, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and the States of Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont ne- 
gotiated, and each ratified, an interstate 
compact for control of the Connecticut River 
by means of flood-control reservoirs as au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act, which com- 
pact was approved by the Chief Counsel of the 
War Department and subsequently was ex- 
tolled by the Secretary of War as a model for 
use on interstate streams; and 

“Whereas as a part of the compact, the four 
States provided from their own funds all the 
moneys required for the acquisition of all 
Jands and rights needed at the dams and res- 
ervoirs, and for discharging each and all of 
their other duties required by the flood-con- 
trol law; and 

“Whereas after the compact had been sub- 
mitted to Congress for ratification, although 
the Governors of the four States in interest 
on numerous occasions pressed for congres- 
sional action, Congress was never permitted 
to vote on ratification, despite the fact that 
the committee of each House had reported 
favorably; and 

“Whereas while the compact was still pend- 
ing before the Congress in June 1938, the 
functions, duties, and rights of States in 
fiood-control matters were taken from them 
and their natural right to their nonnavigable 
streams seized by an eleventh hour amend- 
ment passed as the Congress was about to 
adjourn; and 

“Whereas this amendment directing the 
Secretary of War to acquire in the name of 
the United States, all lands and rights needed 
for flood-control projects consisting of dams 
and reservoirs despite any prohibition against 
such action in any other law, and without 
obtaining the consent of the State or States 
affected, was opposed by the Commerce Com- 
mittee; and 

“Whereas although this amendment seri- 
ously affects the interest of every State in the 
Union, and threatens the statehood of each 
by nationalizing one of its natural resources, 
and by robbing it of any voice in determin- 
ing developments within its borders, no no- 
tice was given to the Governors or to other 
State officers that such an action was con- 
templated by the forces of the administra- 
tion; and 

“Whereas both the manner of introduction 
of the amendment and its timing precluded 
States from registering their protests; and 

“Whereas until the passage of this amend- 
ment to the flood-contro! law there had never 
been any question of the authority in the 
individual States east of the Mississippi to 
control their intrastate nonnavigable streams 
and rivers, nor of like authority in the States 
west of the Mississippi except in areas of Fed- 
eral ownership; and 

“Whereas the flood-control law as now 
amended, if it be within the letter of the 
Constitution operates to destroy its spirit by 
violating the fundamental rights of the 
States, which, under its protection, joined to- 
gether to make this Nation; and 

“Whereas it was the studied intention of 
the framers of the Constitution to provide for 
the continued integrity of the States making 
up the Union; and 

“Whereas it is true now as it was in the 
days of our fathers, that the continusd sov- 
ereignty of the States, as a check against 
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overreaching central authority, is as neces- 
sary both to preserve the liberties of the 
people and to guarantee continuation of free 
government in the Republic, as is the con- 
tinued separation of powers between the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
branches in the National Government itself: 
And now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the dangers inherent in 
the flood-control law, as amended, be called 
to the attention of the Congress in the firm 
belief that the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment, jealous to guard the basic principles 
of the Republic, upon reexamining this mat- 
ter will replace the present law by an act 
removing this particular threat of destruc- 
tion to the States; and in the hope that this 
will be only the first of a series of actions to 
quiet the conflicts—noticeably on the in- 
crease over all the area of State-Federal rela- 
tions—because States are now being by- 
passed and their functions usurped by Fed- 
eral agencies; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Member of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Governor of each State of 
the Union. 

“Approved March 17, 1944 

“Wm. H. WILLS, 
“Governor.” 


A resolution adopted by Post No. 1 of 
Disabled American Veterans, of Memphis, 
Tenn., favoring the enactment of House bill 
3356, relating to service-connected disabili- 
ties, and House bill 3776, relating to non- 
service-connected permanent and total dis- 
abilities; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution by the Board of Aldermen 
(and approved by the mayor) of the City of 
Chelsea, Mass., favoring the naming of a 
naval vessel in honor of the late Lieut, Harold 
Arthur Kepnes, of Chelsea, Mass., who made 
the supreme sacrifice in the present war; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


RESOLUTION BY THE CIVIC AND COM- 
MERCE ASSOCIATION OF GRAND 
FORKS, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have appropri- 
ately referred and printed in the Recorp 
a resolution adopted by the Civic and 
Commerce Association of the city of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., giving its full ap- 
proval of House bill 4184, a bill to repeal 
land-grant deductions in favor of the 
Government. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the Civic and Com- 
merce Association of the city of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., gives its full approval to H. R. 4184, 
being a bill introduceu in Congress to repeal 
land-grant-rate reductions in favor of the 
Government. In support of the approval of 
the passage of this bill the association re- 
spectfully directs attention to the following 
facts: 

The land-grant railroads are largely those 
of the West and the South and primarily 
serve agriculture. Under the existing law the 
Government pays for the transportation of 
its personnel and property but 50 percent of 
full tariff fares and rates, The major por- 
tion of the freight transported by the rail- 
roads of the West and South is for the Gov- 
ernment. The Government is just as able to 
pay reasonable fares and rates as any of its 
titizens. 
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If the Government moves its freight at less 
than a reasonable charge for the service it 
follows that the shipping public is required 
to pay higher rates for the transportation of 
its products. The railroads of the eastern 
section of the United States are paid full 
tariff fares and rates for the transportation 
of Government personnel and property be- 
cause the eastern railroads are not land- 
grant railroads. It certainly is unfair to thus 
penalize the railroads serving the western 
and southern parts of the country. 

We understand full well that the reduced 
rates paid by the Government are the result 
of provisions in the land grants made in the 
aid of the construction of these railroads, 
and are based upon contracts between the 
railroads and the Government. These grants 
of public lands were for the purpose of en- 
couraging the building of railroads into the 
unsettled portion of the country, and this 
underlying purpose of settlement has been 
accomplished. Impartial investigation shows 
thet the Government has been more than re- 
paid by the land-grant railroads for the value 
of the lands conveyed to them. A cancela- 
tion of the land-grant rates will be beneficial 
to all the shippers in the territory in which 
such rates prevail. The Government should 
deal fairly with its citizens and this genera- 
tion of shippers should not be penalized by 
the insistence of maintaining a contract that 
in fact and in good conscience has been fully 
complied with. 

The land-grant contracts which require the 
railroads receiving such grants to transport 
Government personnel and property at less 
than tariff fares and charges were made in 
the light of the transportation needs and de- 
mands of the Government at the time the 
contracts were made, At that time the Gov- 
ernment was transporting a very limited 
number of soldiers and limited freight to a 
few scattered Indian defense in the 
West. It is certainly inequitable to apply 
such a contract, made for the purposes al- 
ready stated, to the movement of millions of 
soldiers, sailors, and other Government per- 
sonnel, and vast quantities of freight much 
of which is only indirectly connected with 
the war effort, 

It is not a fair argument to contend that 
the cost of the war to taxpayers may be in- 
creased if the Governnrent is required to pay 
higher rates. If the Government does pay 
higher rates a large portion of the amount so 
paid to the railroads will be repaid by the 
railroads in the form of taxes. Further than 
this, the receipt of additional revenue from 
the Government, should the land-grant dis- 
count of rates be abolished, would make it 
possible, indeed probable, to have railroad 
rates reduced generally, thus reliéving the in- 
equitable rate burden now imposed upon the 
general shipping public by reason of the dis- 
crimination now enjoyed by the Government 
under the land-grant rates; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of the association to 
Hon. CLARENCE F. Lea, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; 
and to Hon, Lyre H. Boren, chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of said bill, at the 
same address, 

I, W. W. Blain, hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolu- 
tion adopted by the Civic and Commerce 
Association of the City of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., on the 9th day of March 1944, 

W. W. BLAIN, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
FARMERS’ UNION 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the Rec- 
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orD, five resolutions adopted by the North 
Dakota Farmers’ Union, one dealing 
with the Baruch plan and proposal for 
real post-war conversion; another being 
in the form of a statement on the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingle bill providing for ex- 
tension of the social-security program to 
groups not now covered, including farm- 
ers and farm labor, and its broadening 
to include health services; another reso- 
lution by the same Farmers’ Union op- 
posing compulsory national service; an- 
other dealing with cooperative pooling of 
machinery and labor, and yet another 
dealing with manpower on North Dakota 
farms. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received, 
appropriately referred, and printed in 
the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


COOPERATIVE POOLING OF MACHINERY AND LABOR 


Since Pearl Harbor the Farmers Union has 
encouraged the development of cooperative 
use of farm machinery and the pooling of 
available help; the State board of the Farmers 
Union commends the activities of North 
Dakota Farmers Union locals in promoting 
the full use of machinery and manpower in 
neighborhood pools the past year. 

Recognizing the need for superhuman ef- 
forts on the part of North Dakota farmers 
to meet 1944 food goals, despite increasing 
handicaps of lack of manpower and farm ma- 
chinery, the North Dakota Farmers Union 
board of directors, meeting March 17, urges 
all farmers to secure maximum use of avail- 
able machinery and manpower by coopera- 
tively sharing implements and machines with 
their neighbors as well as trading work to a 
much greater extent in 1944, 

We further recommend that Farmers Union 
locals take the initiative in setting up addi- 
tional machinery and labor pools where needs 
and facilities of each farmer in the neighbor- 
hood, whether a member or not, may be listed 
and utilized. 


To the Committee on Finance: 
STATEMENT-ON WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL BILL 


The North Dakota Farmers Union State 
convention in 1943, as in previous years, 
called for the extension of the scocial-security 
program to groups not now covered, includ- 
ing farmers and farm labor, and its broaden- 
ing to include health services. 

The board of directors of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union, meeting at Jamestown 
March 16, 1944, find that S. 1161, known as 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, fulfills, in 
general, this part of the Farmers Union pro- 
gram and therefore we endorse the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill in principle, reserving the 
right to advocate such changes and amend- 
ments that would, in our opinion, strengthen 
its provisions designed to give farmers and 
their families a minimum economic security 
aganst the hazards of death, disability, and 
old age, and to provde more adequate health 
care. 

Farm families have more children, propor- 
tionate to the population as a whole, to sup- 
port, and a larger proportion of aged per- 
sons; but they have access to fewer doctors, 
fewer nurses, fewer clinics, and fewer hos- 
pitals. The need for better health care is 
indicated by the fact that 40 percent of the 
boys classified as farmers were rejected for 
physical defects by the Army, as compared 
with 38 percent for those classified as emer- 
gency workers and unemployed, and 20 


- percent of those classified in the skilled occu- 


pations, professional, and semiprofessional 
services, 
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Any program of payment of medical and 
hospital expenses must be implemented by a 
program to provide adequate hospital and 
medical facilitates and personnel in rural 
areas, Provision for dental care should also 
be included. 

In levying a tax upon self-employed farm- 


ers for social security, lowest income farmers - 


(those with $200 income or less) should be 
exempt, since ald to them must be in the 
form of public assistance and the cost of ad- 
ministering the collection would very likely 
exceed the revenue derived. We recommend 
that the payment of social-security taxes by 
farmers be made through the same channels 
and at the same time as Federal income taxes. 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 


RESOLUTION ON BARUCH PLAN AND FROPOSAL FOR 
REAL POST-WAR CONVERSION 


We, the board of directors of the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, meeting March 16, 
view with alarm and apprehension the inade- 
quacies and dangers inherent in the Baruch 
recommendations to President Roosevelt for 
the reconversion of our war economy to a 
peacetime economy by turning over to private 
business, particularly monopolistic big busi- 
nesses, the lion’s share of the $15,000,000,000 
worth of Government-financed war plants 
and the 650,000,000, 000 worth of war materials 
without any restrictions as to their use or 
nonuse, 

Such a program would be an invitation to 
return to scarcity, because monopolies, judg- 
ing by their past records, would dismantle or 
close plants whose increased output of peace- 
time goods would result in disturbing the 
price. structure, kept artificially high by lim- 
iting output. The Farmers Union maintains 
that to secure the most abundant production 
possible that the Government sell or lease 
plants only with the provision that they be 
operated at full capacity to produce civilian 
goods at reasonable prices and that the Gov- 
ernment use some plants as yardsticks to 
determine such reasonable costs. 

We are deeply resentful that the problems 
of farmers in post-war reconversion are to- 
tally ignored. We advocate, among other 
things, that farm cooperatives be given the 
first opportunity to secure surplus materials 
suitable for farmers and plants for the pro- 
duction of farm equipment. 

We regret the hasty appointment of Wil- 
liam L. Clayton and Frank W. Hines to ad- 
minister the Baruch program, because their 
past records indicate that their primary con- 
cern will be the interest of business rather 
than of the masses of workers, farmers, and 
consumers, 

We advocate that Congress immediately set 
up an adequate agency to deal with reconver- 
sion problems, including the maintenance of 
full employment and full production, and 
that such an agency be directed by a board 
composed of representatives of government, 
industry, labor, and agriculture. 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING COMPULSORY NATIONAL 
SERVICE 

We, the board of directors of the North Da- 
kota Farmers’ Union, meeting March 16, ex- 
press the continued unalterable opposition 
of the North Dakota Farmers’ Union to the 
enactment of a compulsory National Service 
Act as unnecessary, unsound, and injurious 
to the war effort. We base our opposition 
on the following reasons: 

1. Over 1,390,000 farm families still remain 
underemployed because they have not re- 
ceived the technical assistance and equip- 
ment necessary for their full employment; in 
many instances Public Law 45 freezes em- 
ployable members of these families to part- 
time agricultural work by preventing them 
from moving to other areas where their serv- 
ice is needed in agriculture or industry. 
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2. Voluntary recruitment and employment 
of women has not been adequately fostered 
because of the failure to provide nursery fa- 
cilities for children or working mothers, prop- 
er housing, and other essential facilities to 
enable women to maintain their homes while 
working. 

8, Employer discrimination still exists 
against full use of skills of minority groups 
among the population. 

4, Hoarding of manpower, particularly by 
employers with cost-plus contracts, is still 
prevalent. 

5. Enactment of compulsory national sery- 
ice was made conditional by the President 
upon heavier taxation, renegotiations of con- 
tracts to eliminate excessive war profits, sta- 
bilization of prices clear across the board, 
Since these other conditions have not, and 
will not be met, a compulsory national-service 
law would penalize part of the Nation for the 
benefit of another part, 

6. It would be destructive of the morale 
of our fighting men, as well as of our workers 
on farms and in the factory to impose forced 
labor on the people for the pecuniary benefit 
of private owners, 


— 


MANPOWER ON NORTH DAKOTA FARMS 


Nineteen hundred and forty-four food goals 
must be met if sufficient food essential to 
armed and civilian needs is to be supplied. 
While recognizing the needs of the armed 
services to secure more men, the board of di- 
rectors of the North Dakota Farmers’ Union, 
meeting March 17, urges local selective-serv- 
ice boards, the State appeal board and selec- 
tive-service officials, the National Selective- 
Service and War Manpower Commission, the 
President, and the Congress to exercise ex- 
treme caution in reclassifying men ‘now de- 
ferred for agricultural employment. 

If North Dakota farms are to produce what 
is expected of them, few, if any, farmers or 
experienced farm workers can be taken from 
the farms of this State, because already the 
farms have been so depleted of able-bodied 
manpower, that under normal weather con- 
ditions it will be practically impossible to 
maintain production, We point out that the 
amazing production of 1943 was made pos- 
sible only because providence granted an un- 
usually dry and open fall that extended the 
normal harvest and threshing season many 
weeks longer than usual and because farmers 
and their families pooled their work and 
machinery, as proposed by the Farmers“ 
Union. 

Many farmers have indicated that if their 
last son or hired man is taken they will be 
forced to immediately sell out and quit farm- 
ing. We urge that proper authorities at once 
give definite assurance that a policy of keep- 
ing essential and productive farmers on the 
farm will be maintained, so that no farmers 
will quit before spring work begins on the 
strength of rumors or newspaper accounts 
that may lead them to believe that occupa- 
tional deferments will not continue to be 
granted. 

REPORT OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
24th instant, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4346) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for other purposes, reported it on March 
27, 1944, with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 772) thereon. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE FILED DURING RECESS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Under authority of the order of the 


24th instant, 
Mr. Mc on March 27, 1944, 


submitted the following notice in writ- 
ing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of the rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
4346) making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for other purposes, the fol- 
lowing amendments, namely: Page 7, after 
line 14, insert the following new paragraph: 

“The appropriation ‘Training for nurses, 
Public Health Service (national defense),’ 
in the Federal Security Agency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, is hereby made available, 
for the entire fiscal year, for transfer to 
and consolidation with appropriations of 
St. Elizabeths and Freedmen's Hospitals 
in such amounts as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the Federal Security Administrator 
to cover the cost of items furnished to 
student nurses in training under plans 
approved for such hospitals in accordance 
with the act of June 15, 1943 (Public Law 
74), as amended.” 

8, line 22, after the words “outplant 
facilities” and before the period, insert the 
following proviso: “: Provided further, That 
the limitation of $40,000,000 contained in 
Public Law 150, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
approved July 15, 1943, on the total amount 
that may be allocated for contributions to 
public and private agencies for the mainte- 
nance and operation of public works after 
July 1, 1943, is hereby increased to §65,- 
000.000.“ 

Page 69, after line 15, and before the 
heading Title III—Judgments and Author- 
ized claims,” insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 203. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this or any other act shall be 
used to pay to regular, full-time civilian 
officers’ and employees, whose basic com- 
pensation is determined on a daily or hourly 
basis, overtime compensation, pursuant to 
the joint resolution of December 22, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1068), and the act of May 7, 1943 
(Public, No. 49, 78th Cong.), on any basis 
other than at the rate of one and one-half 
times the basic rate of payment for work 
actually performed by such officers and em- 
ployees in excess of 40 hours per week, with- 
out proration or the use of any formula 
which has been adopted to determine the 
daily compensation of per annum officers 
and employees; it being declared to be and 
to have been the true intent and mean- 
ing of the aforesaid enactments to pro- 
vide for the payment of the overtime 
compensation of such employees only upon 
the basis herein described: Provided, That 
any overtime compensation in excess of 
the compensation so authorized under 
the above joint resolution and act which 
has been paid in reliance upon, and 
in accordance with, any decision or deci- 
sions of the Comptroller General is hereby 
approved and the Comptroller General shall 
allow credit therefor in the accounts of the 
officers accountable therefor, and shall make 
no charges against any certifying officer 
because of certification of such excess over- 
time compensation.” 


Mr. McKELLAR also submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
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him to House bill 4346, the first defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, 1944. 

(Por text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 2778. A bill to ratify and confirm Act 
16 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1943, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under Act 174 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 773); 

H. R. 2075. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Isabella Tucker; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 774); and 

H. R. 3362. A bill to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the Territory 
of Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 
775). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining: 

H. R. 2616. A bill to enable the Secretary cf 
the Interior to complete payment of awards 
in connection with the war minerals relief 
statutes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
777). 

By Mr. GUFFEY (for Mr. ScrucHam), from 
the Committee on Mines and Mining: 

S. 1479. A bill providing for the suspension 
of certain requirements relating to work on 
tunnel sites; with amendments (Rept. No. 
778). 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

S. 1770. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 779). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on March 
24, 1944, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 250) to promote sustained- 
yield forest management in order there- 
by (a) to stabilize communities, forest 
industries, employment, and taxable 
forest wealth; (b) to assure a continuous 
and ample supply of forest products; 
and (c) to secure the benefits of forests 
in regulation of water supply and stream 
fiow, prevention of soil erosion, ameliora- 
raa of climate, and preservation of wild- 
ife. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive sessjon, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 
4 Walter J. LaBuy, of Illinois, to be United 

States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, vice William H. Holly, re- 
tired; and 

Edwin D. Bolger, of Michigan, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Michigan. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 
REPORT OF NOMINATION OF CLAUDE P. 

STEPHENS 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably the nomination of Claude P. 
Stephens, of Kentucky, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Kentucky, vice John T. Metcalf, re- 
signed. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination will be received 
as in executive session and placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 1814. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain Government-owned merchant vessels, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(Mr. CLARK of Missouri introduced Sen- 
ate bill 1815, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1816. A bill granting a pension to Teresa 

F. Boyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S. 1817. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Delaware; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1818. A bill providing for an annual 
audit by the General Accounting Office of 
the financial transactions of certain gov- 
ernmental agencies and corporations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1919. A bill to repeal the acts of August 
15, 1935, and January 29, 1940, relating to 
the establishment of the Patrick Henry Na- 
tional Monument and the acquisition of the 
estate of Patrick Henry, in Charlotte County, 
Va.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys; 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1820. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the maintenance, expansion, and 
operation of school-lunch and school-milk 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS WAR 
MATERIALS 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill to provide for the distribution 
of surplus war materials through domes- 
tic lend-lease to States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions and instrumentalities 
thereof. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
introduction of the bill, I desire to say 
that the United States has been more 
prodigal than any other nation in the 
history of the world in its lavish generos- 
ity to other nations. Both by lend-lease 
and by U. N. R. R. A. we are holding 
ourselves out as outfitters and providers 
for the world. I am introducing today 
a bill for what might be called domestic 
lend-lease in order that the hard-pressed 
American taxpayer may get some of the 
benefits of the lush expenditures which 
have been made from his funds. When 
this war is over we will have on hand 
a huge stock of material, particularly 
heavy machinery. I see no reason why 
the principle of lend-lease should not be 
applied to this material and why it 
should not be loaned or leased to coun- 
ties, towns, road districts, levee districts, 
soil-conservation districts, or other pub- 
lic subdivisions where it would certainly 
be of value. In the same way hospital 
units which have been set up in so many 
camps and which are not suitable for 
use by the Veterans’ Administration 
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after the war might well be loaned or 
leased or given to some of the many 
counties or communities in the United 
States which are not only too poor to 
have a hospital but even a medical 
center. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1815) to provide for distribution of 
surplus war materials through domes- 
tic lend-lease to States and their polit- 
ical subdivisions, and instrumentalities 
thereof, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 3592. An act to amend the Judicial 
Code in respect to the original jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4099. An act to extend the period of 
the Philippine Insurrection so as to include 
active service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, including Mindanao, or in the 
islands of Samar and Leyte, between July 5, 
1902, and December 31, 1913; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

H. R. 4443. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr, BAILEY, Mr. BONE, and Mr, 
TYDINGS each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to the bill (H. R. 3961) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, which were severally referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY—ADDRESS 
BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BONE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the Vice President of the United 
States on Greek independence day, at Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 26, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


‘THE OMNIBUS G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS FOR 
RETURNING VETERANS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR CLARK OF MISSOURI 
Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record a radio 

address delivered by Senator CLARK of Mis- 
souri on the so-called Servicemen's Aid Act 
of 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SPEECH BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
ON GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


[Mr. TUNNELL (for Mr. Gurrey) asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered by Senator 
THomas of Utah on the occasion of the 
Greek independence day celebration, in 
Washington, D. C., on March 26, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


“BACK THE INVASION” RALLY ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR TUNNELL 


Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a “Back 
the Invasion” rally address delivered by Sen- 
ator TUNNELL at Baltimore, Md., March 26, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.) 


1944 


THE ONE-HOUSE LEGISLATURE—ARTICLE 
BY FORMER SENATOR NORRIS 

[Mr. TUNNELL (for Mr. Gurrry) asked 
and obtained leave to have reprinted in the 
Recorp an article entitled “The One-House 
Legislature,” written by former Senator 
Norris of Nebraska and published in the 
Annais of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science for September, 1935, 
and originally printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp on October 13, 1941, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITY IN THE WAR EFFORT 
[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article, 
originally printed as an advertisement, under 
the heading “When duty whispers low ‘thou 
must!’,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENTS BY WENDELL WILLKIE— 
ARTICLE BY FRANK COC. WALDROP 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled What He Really Said,” 
written by Prank C. Waldrop and published 
in the Washington Times-Herald of March 
27.1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

[Mr. BONE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Preventable Loss,” written by Fred W. 
Perkins, and published in the Washington 
Daily News of March 27, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.]} 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—EDITORIAL 
FROM PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER . 

Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Where Light Is Needed,” published 
in the March 25 issue of the Philadelphia En- 
quirer, which appears in the Appendix.] 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—-EDITORIAL 

FROM THE NEW YORK SUN 

Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Does the United States Really Have 
a Foreign Policy?” from the New York Sun 
n? March 23, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 


“ndix.] 
. JESSE COTTRELL 
[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
tribute to the late Jesse Cottrell, published 
in the Greenville (S. C.) News, which appears 
in the Appendix,] 


ALMOS W. GLASGOW 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 555) for 
the relief of Almos W. Glasgow, which 
were, on page 1, line 6, to strike out 
“$2,800” and insert “$2,300”; and on the 
same page, line 10, to strike out “1942” 
and insert “1941.” 

Mr. CLARK of Idaho. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. j 

The motion was agreed to. 


OIL COMPANIES AND PIPE-LINE 
FACILITIES 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, during 
the Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh 
Congresses the late lamented Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, and I introduced cer- 
tain legislative proposals looking to the 
divorcement of the functions of inte- 
grated oil companies from the profits of 
the pipe-line owners, I did not renew the 
proposals in the present Congress, be- 
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cause I was led to believe that certain 
civil suits instituted by the Department 
of Justice had accomplished the end of 
denying the profits accruing by way of 
the operation of these facilities. 

Under date of February 7, 1944, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Honorable Francis 
Biddle, Attorney General, and received a 
reply from him under date of February 
22, 1944, from which I shall read one 
paragraph. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator from 
Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER, Will not the Senator 
please read it all? I am very much in- 
terested in the subject. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I intend to put both 
letters in the RECORD. 

Mr. LANGER. The matter is of such 
great importance that I should like to 
have the Senator read his letter and the 
reply. 

Mr. GILLETTE. My letter reads as 
follows: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1944. 
The Honorable Francis BIDDLE, 
Attorney General of the Untted States, 
Washington, D. C. z 

Dear Mr. BIDDLE: As you know, up through 
the Seventy-seventh Congress I sponsored 
legislation proposing a divorcement of the 
functions of the integrated oil companies 
with particular emphasis on divorcement of 
pipe lines from their shipper-owners. 

I did not renew my proposals in the present 
Congress, because I was led to believe that 
certain civil suits instituted by your depart- 
ment had accomplished the end of denying 
profits in transportation of oil by pipe lines 
to their shipper-owners, 

With a view to what may happen in the 
post-war era as to the established pipe lines 
and those built for war purposes, and to de- 
termine whether legislation supplemental to 
the Antitrust, Interstate Commerce, and 
the Elkins Acts, is necessary, will you be kind 
enough to advise me as to whether I have 
been correctly assured that the litigation re- 
moved the rebating practices? In other 
words has the consent decree been obeyed 
and has it brought about a reduction in 
pipe-line tariffs and the discontinuance of 
the payment of transportation profits to the 
integrated oil companies? 

Also, can you advise me whether the steps 
taken thus far by your department have re- 
sulted in the use of pipe-line facilities by 
others than their integrated owners? 

Sincerely. 


The letter was signed by me. The re- 
ply of the Attorney General, dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1944, is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1944. 
Hon. Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Senator GILLETTE: In further re- 
ply to your letter of February 7, 1944, in- 
quiring as to the effect of oil pipe-line liti- 
gation upon the earnings, tariffs, and use of 
pipe lines, Assistant Attorney General Berge 
has informed me that litigation has been 
instituted under the Antitrust and Elkins 
Acts, The antitrust case, United States v. 
American Petroleum Institute et al., has been 
continued until the termination of the war. 
The Elkins Act cases were consolidated and 
a consent judgment was entered on Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, in United States v. The Atlantic 
Refining Company et al. 


At this point I interpolate to say that 
the consent decree was in settlement of 
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a suit filed for the recovery of a billion 
and a half dollars assessed as penalties 
for violation of a Federal statute, but a 
consent decree was filed. 

Mr. LANGER. How much of the bil- 
lion and a half dollars did the Govern- 
ment obtain? 

Mr. GILLETTE. As I recall the con- 
sent decree, the Government waived its 
claim to approximately a billion and a 
half dollars in penalties, and obtained 
the assurance that the companies would 
go and sin no more. 

Mr. LANGER. That is, the pipe-line 
companies kept a billion and a half dol- 
lars? 

Mr. GILLETTE. They have it as yet. 
The Government did not get any of it. 

Mr. LANGER. And the lawsuits are 
over? 

Mr GILLETTE. That lawsuit is over. 
I read further from the letter of the 
Attorney General: 

The consent judgment, United States v. 
The Atlantic Refining Co., provides that a 
defendant pipe-line carrier shall not pay to 
its shipper-owner any part of earnings from 
transportation in excess of the owner's share 
of 7 percent of valuation which is defined 
in the judgment. All earnings in excess of 
the 7 percent are required to be held in a 
special surplus account which can be used 
for designated purposes only. Thus the de- 
fendant oil company may receive profits from 
its own pipe lines to the extent of 7 percent 
of valuation, 


Again I interpolate, that is a provision 
of the consent decree, that from that 
time on they would be limited to 7 per- 
cent, and the balance would be paid into 
a special fund; but the Government 
waived its claim to the billion and a half 
dollars of penalties imposed for derelic- 
tions which had previously occurred. 

I quote further from the letter: 


The judgment requires each defendant 
carrier to file an annual report with the De- 
partment showing operations under the pro- 
visions of the judgment. Reports for the 
calendar year 1942 are the latest on file and 
they reflect a general compliance with the 
judgment except for approximately 10 com- 
panies who have used special surplus funds 
to make prohibitive payments to shipper- 
owners. Consideration is now being given to 
these exceptions so as to enforce compli- 
ance with the provisions of the decree. 

The Department is not in a position to in- 
form you with regard to reduction of pipe- 
line tariffs resulting from the entry of the 
judgment without making an exhaustive 
study of the tariff structure of 59 pipe-line 
companies, The fact that 22 of the carriers 
placed an aggregate of $15,500,000 in the spe- 
cial surplus fund during 1942 would indicate 
that those carriers had maintained tariffs at 
levels which resulted in their net profits be- 
ing in excess of 7 percent of valuation. I 
might suggest that since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has pending two dockets 
designed to reduce pipe-line tariffs additional 
information on the subject might be on file 
with the Commission. 

As to the question of the use of pipe-line 
facilities by others than their integrated own- 
ers, we are of the opinion that there has been 
some such use during the present emergency 
since at the request of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War and the Office of De- 
tense Transportation, the Antitrust Division 
joined with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assure the oil companies that the 
question of common Carrier status would be 
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determined without reference to acts oł 
transportation which are performed exclu- 
sively in response to the request or direc- 
tion of the Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation or the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War. 

Without passing upon the merits of legis- 
lation, referred to in your letter, the Depart- 
ment, of course, never intended that litiga- 
tion be considered as a substitute for legis- 
lation designed to divorce pipe lines from 
their shipper-owners. 

I shall be pleased to furnish you with any 
additional information that you may require. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
I have read the correspondence into the 
Record as a part of my remarks, I shall 
not request that the letters be printed in 
the RECORD, 

I might add, before I take my seat, 
that as soon as the war exigency shall be 
ended, if I happen to be in a position to 
do so, I shall reintroduce the proposed 
legislation, and, if I shall not be in a posi- 
tion to do so, I shall try to see that 
someone else introduces it. 


SALES OF SURPLUS GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week 
I called attention to the imperative need 
of an appropriate committee going into 
action to see to it that small-business 
men, many of whom are already on the 
ragged edge, are not further liquidated 
by Government action or lack of action. 

There was sent to me yesterday from 
Colorado a newspaper clipping with big 
headlines, “Army store.” I shall be glad 
to show this to Senators. There follows 
this advertisement: 

Civilians! Now you, too, can purchase 
merchandise made to the exacting specifica- 
tions of the United States Army and Navy. 


Then follows a list of the goods which 
are for sale—wool-lined regulation Army 
water-repellent field jackets, Army 
sweaters, undershirts, shorts, and other 
articles. 

Then at the bottom of the ad, which 
covers most of a page of the paper, there 
is this statement: 

We have a complete stock of regulation 
Army shirts and trousers for civilians and en- 
listed men. New shipments of Army and 
Navy surplus stocks are being received each 


week. Watch our windows and advertise- 
ments. 


. Mr. President, I repeat the statement 
which appears at the bottom of the ad- 
vertisement: 

New shipments of Army and Navy surplus 
stocks are being received each week. Watch 
our windows and advertisements, 


Mr, President, the fear which I ex- 
pressed last week is being realized. Army 
stores are coming into communities. 
What better evidence do Senators want 
of that statement than the advertisement 
I just read? 

The distinguished majority leader said 
on the floor of the Senate the other day, 
when I was speaking on this subject, that 
the regulations require the sale of these 
goods by auction. That was not news to 
me, but, Mr. President, I do not want the 
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Army or the Navy to auction off the small 
business of this country, and that is what 
will happen if they continue this practice. 
I want the appropriate committee to take 
action and see that constructive steps 
are taken so that, if the Army has mer- 
chandise to sell, it will be siphoned 
through legitimate channels and not 
through fly-by-night operators who only 
disrupt, but do not build, communities. 

There are enough misdeeds in gov- 
ernment already without creating more. 
There are enough misdirectives and 
bungling orders that would disrupt the 
morale of our citizens without creating 
more. Here is a subject that Congress 
should immediately take hold of and 
provide the remedy, 

The small-business men who have sur- 
vived, in spite of scarcity of consumers’ 
goods, are hungry for goods to sell sim- 
ilar to those listed in this newspaper 
advertisement. The small-business men 
of the country constitute a large section 
of the backbone of the Nation. Give 
them the opportunity to distribute the 
goods. Lef Congress provide the ways 
and means so that over their counters 
will go the merchandise, and do not fur- 
ther “termite” the legitimate rights and 
interests and businesses of the small- 
business men, 

Everyone who has so far spoken on 
this subject has called the merchandise 
in question post-war surpluses. That, 
Mr. President, is something to think of— 
post-war surpluses. But we are not 
through the war yet, and apparently we 
have more surpluses which are threat- 
ening the economic life of the small- 
business man. If there is any question 
of proof, let me say that last week an 
advertisement of the sale of surplus ma- 
terial appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
and in San Francisco newspapers; but 
here is an advertisement which shows 
that Army stores are actually in being, 
coming into the little communities, the 
villages. As a result, what is happen- 
ing to the small-business man? He can- 
not obtain these goods. The small-busi- 
ness man, who through the war period 
has taken the bumps and paid the taxes 
and who through previous years has been 
the sustaining economic force of each 
community, now finds the Government 
failing to protect his interests. As I 
said last week, that is a repetition of 
what took place after the last world war. 

We know that the Army and the Navy 
since Pearl Harbor have bought literally 
tens of millions of shoes, sheets, shirts, 
flashlights, automobiles, underwear, and 
every conceivable consumer commodity. 
The north African invasion required 
700,000 different items of equipment and 
supply. There were 390 different items 
of clothing. The total war activities ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years 1941 to 
1944 are estimated at $172,000,000,000. 
Much of this money was used to purchase 
goods which may be surplus material at 
the end of the war. It does not take 
much vision to see what would happen 
to the value of the merchant's goods 
which he has on his counters if these 
surpluses were dumped on the market 
now or in the post-war period. Everyone 
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must realize what the consequence would 
be. But the strange thing is that much 
of the Government surplus goods is being 
siphoned, not through legitimate, but 
through illegitimate channels, to the det- 
riment of the surviving little-business 
man of this country. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, the 
merchants can use this merchandise 
which the Army has now, and it must be 
siphoned into legitimate business chan- 
nels and not be put in the hands of 
those who would dynamite small busi- 
ness. Not only small business but Amer- 
ican business as a whole and American 
labor leaders are very much concerned 
about the possibility of the disposition of 
vast stores of surplus material in the 
post-war period. So long as the war 
continues, we know that home markets 
will be hungering for everything which 
civilians can use. 

As everyone knows, there are great 
shortages in most civilian goods. The 
problem is to have those in authority pse 
their brains so as to make certain that 
the goods as they become available are 
distributed through legitimate business 
channels. Speculators should not be the 
chosen people of America. The taxpay-. 
ers’ dollars which have gone into this 
merchandise must be adequately pro- 
tected and the taxpayers economy must 
also be adequately protected, but such 
protection is not afforded when the goods 
are dumped into the hands of specu- 
lators. 

When we think of the unsatisfled de- 
mands of the people of this country 
which the retail stores of the country, 
the plumbing concerns, and so forth, 
cannot supply, the statement makes 
sense that the Congress must see that 
whatever goods are distributed by Gov- 
ernment shall pass through regularly 
established trade channels. I know that 
there are committees of the House and 
Senate which are concerning themselves 
with the general problem of post-war 
planning and that there are numerous 
committees of the House and Senate 
which are investigating problems which 
relate to our post-war economy, and I 
know, too, that the entire Senate and 
House are concerned with this problem; 
but the danger is that there will be so 
much concern and so much committee 
action that there will not be provided the 
specific remedy which would bring about 
channeling Government surplus mer- 
chandise to the public without disrupt- 
ing our economy. 

Mr. President, the teamwork in Amer- 
ica has been magnificent since Pearl 
Harbor. With such teamwork I believe 
that we can handle these surpluses, 
which at present appear to be a great 
threat to our economy, in such a manner 
as to strengthen our economy and the 
general welfare. These surpluses can, if 
we use our heads, prove to be a blessing. 
The world needs them, and we need 
them. It is simply a question of wise ad- 
ministration. As was suggested by John 
L. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, they might even be used “‘effec- 
tively to control runaway prices and curb 
inflation.” I repeat that statement, be- 
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cause it affects the attitude of a thinker, 
that these surpluses might be used 
“effectively to control runaway prices 
and curb inflation.” z 

I have faith that we will find the 
answer, but I am hoping that soon that 
faith will be translated into reality by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, we cannot pass the 
buck in this instance. The problem is up 
to the Congress to solve. Already all 
indications are that the law is being 
utilized so that those is authority in the 
Army and the Navy and in the Procure- 
ment Division are literally starting a 
flood of surplus merchandise throughout 
the country. We can sit here and seem 
to be unconcerned about the matter, but 
the boomerang will strike back. It is our 
problem, and we cannot neglect it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its clerks, 
announced that.the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 1243) authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of demonstration 
plants to produce synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal, oil shale, and other substances, 
in order to aid the prosecution of the war, 
to conserve and increase the oil resources 
of the Nation, and for other purposes. 


SECRETARY HULL'S LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for a few 
brief moments I desire to discuss a sub- 
ject which has been of great concern to 
me since December 1942. In the morn- 
ing newspaper there is an article entitled 
“Teamwork for Peace,” by Merlo Pusey. 
Then follows a subhead “Hull moves 
toward filling vacuum.“ 

I heard over the radio, the other day, 
that Secretary Hull and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] were now in favor of a liaison 
committee or committees between the 
Executive and the Congress. It makes me 
very happy to know that at long last there 
is a realization of the desirability of 
bringing into being an instrumentality 
which will work for closer collaboration 
between those two independent branches 
of our Government. Mr. President, in 
September 1942, I submitted a resolution 
providing that a foreign relations advis- 
ory council be constituted of the follow- 
ing: The Secretary of State, the Under 
Secretary of State, certain technicians 
whom the Secretary of State might desig- 
nate, the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Chairman and 
the ranking member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and such other 
Senators as the President. might from 
time to time designate. I am happy to 
note that at long last the Secretary of 
State has come around to the idea which 
I suggested in September 1942. If Mr. 
Hull’s present plan coincides with the 
idea contained in my 1942 resolution and 
the explanation of it which I have re- 
peatedly made on the floor of the Senate, 
I am very happy, indeed. This country 
will have one of the most efficient and 
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constructive governmental agencies ever 
created, to handle the many intricate and 
oftentimes embarrassing problems aris- 
ing from the international relations be- 
tween the Allied nations, if the plan pro- 
posed in my resolution is put into effect. 
I trust that the Secretary of State and I 
are in agreement as to the fundamentals 
of the plan, and that such a plan will be 
effectuated without delay. 

Our present international situation is 
precarious. We must have adequate, im- 
mediate discussion of all phases of the 
problems existing between our allies and 
ourselves, in order to insure sound and 
lasting agreements, when such agree- 
ments are ultimately made. I believe 
that a foreign relations advisory council, 
such as the one I suggested, would not 
only be a liaison committee between the 
Executive, the Senate, and the House, 
but would, as I said on a previous occa- 
sion, constitute a splendid example of 
democratic government at work, because 
it would embrace the concept of having 
the technicians, the Executive, and the 
representatives of the people working 
together. 

As I stated earlier in my remarks, Mr. 
President, I was very much interested in 
reading in the morning newspaper the 
statement in the column written by 
Merlo Pusey that— 

The first major step toward harnessing 
this team— 


Congress and the Executive— 

together for one-way pulling has been taken 
by Secretary Hull. He has asked the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to designate a 
subcommittee to consult with the Depart- 
ment of State on problems connected with 
the establishment of an international peace 
organization, 


Mr. Pusey further stated in his column; 

Mr. Hull's move is belated, but there is 
still time to bring about a meeting of minds 
between the treaty-negotiating and treaty- 
ratifying agencies if they find it possible to 
work together. 


Mr. President, in order that the Rec- 
orp may be kept straight on this sub- 
ject, I desire to repeat that on Septem- 
ber 17, 1942, I submitted the resolution 
which I read a few moments ago, al- 
though on September 16, 1942, I sent a 
copy of my remarks and the resolution 
to Secretary Hull. On November 25, 
1942, I spoke on this subject, and sub- 
mitted for the Recorp the correspond- 
ence between Secretary Hull and myself, 
in which Secretary Hull turned down 
flatly the plan we are now considering. 
It will be a healthy sign, Mr. President, 
in our Government if once in a while 
someone from the executive branch of 
government would say, “I have made a 
mistake. I am sorry; I should have done 
so and so.” Such an attitude does not 
exist at the present time. 

I again spoke on this subject on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1943. At that time the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY] said my resolution would re- 
ceive the attention of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. On March 9, 1943, I 
spoke again on the subject of a foreign 
relations advisory committee or liaison 
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committee; and while on the floor of the 
Senate I received the assurance of the 
distinguished Senator from Texas that 
he would give me an opportunity to be 
heard on my resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 22. I was given an opportunity to 
appear before the Commiitee on Foreign 
Relations, -but Secretary Hull’s definite 
position, as outlined in his letters which 
are a part of the record, apparently de- 
termined the action of the committee, 
because the committee took no action. 

On January 7, 1944, I again submitted 
the resolution. It is now pending before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
invites the Chief Executive to join with 
the Senate in the creation of a foreign 
relations advisory council. 

Mr. President, the reason why I am so 
much concerned about this matter is, 
first, that there has been no team play 
between the Senate of the United States 
and the Executive because the Executive 
does not know how to “play ball” with a 
coordinate branch of government. For 
some 11 years the matter of cooperation 
has been summarized by the words, “Do 
it my way.” During that time we had an 
era of “yes” men. : 

Today, during a great world crisis, the 
Nation is demanding that these two 
great branches of government get to- 
gether and “play ball.” Can the Execu- 
tive “play ball” after 10 or 11 years of 
telling Congress what to do? That ques- 
tion is a serious one. I sensed that sit- 
uation in 1942. That is why I submitted 
the resolution. That is why I asked the 
Secretary of State to collaborate with us. 
But the Secretary of State flatly turned 
down the suggestion. 

However, Mr. President, today, when 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, according to 
all those who claim to know, are having 
troubles of their own, there is a slight in- 
dication that the two constitutional 
bodies of the United States which have 
to do with treaty-making and with for- 
eign policy will get together. Lam happy 
to know that is so. I have no pride of 
parentage in the resolution, but I desire 
to see that the record is kept straight. 
I wish to say to you, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Pusey also calls attention in his col- 
umn to the following: 

Senator Wey had introduced a resolution 
10 months before, asking the Secretary of 
State to report on the danger of war in the 
Far East in an executive session of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, but nothing had 
come of it. 


The Washington Post in February 1942, 
1 month after the white paper was issued, 
in commenting on the resolution I intro- 
duced in February 1941, calling for Sec- 
retary Hull to report on conditions in 
the Far East, said that had that resolu- 
tion been acted upon, it was barely pos- 
sible we would have been a year ahead 
in the Pacific, and that Pearl Harbor 
might have occurred in reverse. Why? 
Because my resolution was submitted in 
February 1941. In January 1941, our 
Ambassador to Japan, Mr. Grew, had al- 
ready reported to the President and to 
others that Japan was ready to strike, 
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and would strike. In February I sub- 
mitted my resolution calling for an exec- 
utive session of the Senate and request- 
ing that the Secretary of State report to 
us the condition of our defenses, and so 
forth, in the Far East. On December 7, 
Pearl Harbor came. In January 1942, 
the white paper giving this information 
was issued. In February we had the 
comment in the Washington Post. I do 
not know any reason why this august 
body of 96 Members, representing 134,- 
000,000 people, should not have consid- 
eration, especially when the fundamental 
law of the land makes it the primary 
right and duty of this body to be in the 
foreign-relations picture, to advise and 
consent to treaties. So, Mr. President, I 
am very happy that at long last there 
seems to be a trend in the direction of 
cooperation in order that this country 
may have the benefit of two coordinate 
branches of goyernment in the war pic- 
ture and the post-war picture. 


EMPLOYMENT OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOY- 
IN HOUSE AND SENATE FOLDING 
ROOMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion coming over from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which will be read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) 
providing for the employment of Gov- 
ernment employees for folding speeches 
and pamphlets, House of Representa- 
tives, was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act of May 10, 1916, as 
amended by the act of August 29, 1916, the 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives 
is hereby authorized, during the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ, whenever nec- 
essary. the services of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets at the 
prevailing rates provided by law. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the joint resolution is to take 
care of a situation in the folding room of 
the House of Representatives, which sit- 
uation exists to an equal extent in the 
folding room of the Senate. There is 
great difficulty in obtaining help. The 
joint resolution would permit Govern- 
ment employees who have finished their 
work in the departments to receive over- 
time for work in the folding room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, to make 
the joint resolution effective so far as the 
Senate is concerned, I offer three amend- 
ments, as follows: 

At the end of line 4, to insert “Sergeant 
at Arms of the Senate and the”; in line 5, 
after “House of Representatives”, to 
strike out “is” and insert “are”; and in 
line 5, after the word “hereby”, to insert 
“respectively”, so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

That notwithstanding the provision of the 
act of May 10, 1916, as amended by the act 
of August 29, 1916, the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate and the Doorkeeper of the House 
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of Representatives are hereby respectively 
authorized, during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ, whenever necessary, the 
services of Government employees for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at the prevailing 
rates provided by law. 


Senators will understand that this is 
piece work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time, 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF 
GREAT LAKES VESSELS AND CERTAIN 
OTHER VESSELS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3261) to amend the act 
of April 29, 1943, to authorize the return 
to private ownership of Great Lakes ves- 
sels and vessels of 1,000 gross tons or 
less, and for other purposes, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RADCLIFFE, 
Mr. WAtsuH of New Jersey, and Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MEMORY MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, out 
of order, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I report favorably, with 
amendments, Senate bill 1110, providing 
for the designation of each Monday dur- 
ing the present war as Memory Monday, 
and I submit a report (No. 776) thereon. 

Mr. President, this bill, which was 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], is a very com- 
mendable and appropriate measure. It 
has been approved by the President of 
the United States, by the War Depart- 
ment, and by the Navy Department. I 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. From what committee 
was the bill reported? 

Mr. McFARLAND. From the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. . 

Mr. WHITE. Was there opposition to 
it in the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. McFARLAND. There was no op- 
position, The bill was unanimously re- 
ported. 

Because of the importance of this bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
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finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that this bill be considered 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 
1110) providing for the designation of 
each Monday during the present war as 
Memory Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1110) 
providing for the designation of each 
Monday during the present war as Mem- 
ory Monday, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “and”, to strike out “each 
Monday” and insert “the first Monday 
of each month”; and in line 11, after 
the word “preceding”, to strike out 
“week” and insert “month”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the first Monday in the month next fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act, and 
the first Monday of each month thereafter 
until the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war, as Memory Monday in commem- 
oration of the American men and women 
who have given their lives in the service of 
their country during thepresent war, particu- 
larly those who shall have fallen during the 
preceding month, and calling upon officials 
of the Government to display the flag of the 
United States at half mast on all Govern- 
ment buildings, property, and military and 
naval installations in the United States and 
its Territories and possessions on the days 
so designated. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill providing for the designation of 
certain Mondays during the present war 
as Memory Monday.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from the President of the United States; 
a memorandum from the Secretary of 
State; a letter from Secretary Knox to 
the President; and a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of War to the President, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Warre House, 
Washington, January 8, 1944, 
Hon, Guy M. GILLETTE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Guy: I asked Cordell what he thought 
of your proposal for a Memory Monday, and 
I am enclosing copy of his memorandum to 
me indicating that neither the War Depart- 
ment nor the State Department would make 
any opposition. 

Neither would I. But personally I always 
have the fear in the back of my head that 
any increase in the number of memorial days 
tends, over a period of time, to have them 
forgotten or not observed. 


1944 


Just between us, what would you think 
of carrying out your excellent thought, but 
doing it a little less often? How would it 
do, for example, to make the first day of 
every month as the Memory Day; or, if you 

» think it is better, make it the first Monday 
in every month? 

If something like that were done instead 
of having the Memory Day once a week, I 
think that we could better call attention to 
it over the radio and in the press. 

This is just a thought for you to mull 
over. In any event, you can be sure that 
I would not oppose. 

With every good wish for the New Year, 

Always sincerely, 
D. ROOSEVELT, 

P. S.—I am also enclosing herewith copies 
of letters from the Acting Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


January 6, 1944. 

By reference of a memorandum under date 
of December 28 there was enclosed a letter 
from Senator GILLETTE under date of Decem- 
ber 8, together with a copy of S. 1110. 

The Senate bill would provide that each 
Monday be designated as Memory Monday 
and indicated by lowering the flags to half- 
mast on every public building in the United 
States. 

The matter has been carefully considered 
in the Department. Informal conversation 
with the War Department indicated that that 
Department will probably offer no opposition. 

It is my view that since foreign relations 
are not involved I do not care to recommend 


that the measure be opposed. 
O. H. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
DECEMBER 29, 1943. 

My Dran Mr. Preswwent: I acknowledge 
your memorandum of December 28 touching 
upon the bill introduced by Senator GILLETTE 
and enclosing a copy of the bill which Senator 
Guerre had introduced in the Senate pro- 
viding for the designation of each Monday as 
“Memorial Monday.” 

As one means of bringing home to the 
people of the United States the realities of 
the war and its certain costs in life, this 
might be very useful. In my opinion, it 
would be preferable to designate the first 
Monday in each month as “Memorial Mon- 
day” rather than every Monday. If, in some 
way we could encourage, by press and radio, 
the practice of giving out the names in each 
community once a month of those who had 
made the supreme sacrifice and for whom the 
flag was half-masted, it would naturally 
heighten the effect. I believe that through 
the O. W. I. this custom could be established. 
The two together, I think, would be highly 
useful in producing the essential psychology 
among the people for the duration of the war. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frank KNOX. 
January 6, 1944, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. Prestipent: In reply to your mèm- 
orandum of December 28 concerning Senator 
Gruette’s bill, S. 1110, providing for a weekly 
ceremony honoring the men who lose their 
lives in the war, I feel that the thought of 
regularly and vividly bringing to mind the 
brave men who have fallen in the battle for 
this Nation’s survival cannot but meet with 
general approbation, There is the danger, 
however, that a standardized ceremonial, as 
frequently repeated as is proposed under 8. 
1110, may lose the significance for which it is 
conceived, a result which would be most un- 
fortunate. Should the resolution be enacted, 
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continuing affirmative effort would be neces- 
sary to keep alive the significance of the cere- 
monial. While this could probably be done 
at military posts, camps, and stations, it 
might not be feasible in other installations, 
The War Department therefore feels that a 
less frequent observance would be decidedly 
preferable. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN J. McCrory, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Mr. McFARLAND. The committee 
asked that I particularly call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a portion of the 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
which reads as follows: 

As one means of bringing home to the peo- 
ple of the United States the realities of the 
war and its certain costs in life this might 
be very useful. In my opinion it would be 
preferable to designate the first Monday in 
each month as “Memorial Monday” rather 
than every Monday. If, in some way, we 
could encourage, by press and radio, the prac- 
tice of giving out the names in each vom- 
munity once a month of those who had made 
the supreme sacrifice and for whom the flag 
was half-masted, it would naturally heighten 
the effect. I believe that through the O. W. I. 
the custom could be established. The two 
together, I think, would be highly useful in 
producing the essential psychology among 
the people for the duration of the war 

FIRST LT. CHARLES F. GUMM 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a copy of the trans-Atlantic edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail of March 
22, 1944. This is the world’s first trans- 
ocean newspaper, edited and made up in 
London, photographed on microfilm, 
flown by bomber over the Atlantic, then 
printed and published in New York. The 
grim necessity for thrift and space is evi- 
dent as one contemplates the small size 
of this newspaper when contrasted with 
our great metropolitan dailies. 

In all the vast panorama of war news 
presented by the immense field of opera- 
tions, the editors of the Daily Mail still 
find space to record a story of valor of 
one of ot American boys who went 
down in the red tide of war. This boy, 
who not only gave his last full measure 
of devotion to the cause of his country, 
but who did it in a way that will im- 
mortalize his name, was 23-year-old 
First Lt. Charles F. Gumm, of Spokane, 
Wash. He was flying over the village of 
Nayland, in Suffolk, England, in his 
Mustang plane. Something went wrong 
with the engine of the plane, and ap- 
parently his one hope of escaping with 
his life was to drop his plane into the 
street. Instead of giving himself this 
one last chance, he deliberately forced 
his plane over the roof tops of buildings 
in order to avoid crashing into the street 
where he knew such a landing would 
cause the death of pedestrians. As a 
capable pilot, he knew exactly what this 
deliberate act meant to him, and yet this 
boy instantly elected to rob himself of 
his last chance in order to save the lives 
of others. 

St. John the apostle said: 

Greater love than this hath no man, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. 


Charles F. Gumm went beyond this 
highest expression of love and courage, 
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for he voluntarily laid down his life for 
strangers. 

Probably no greater tribute to stark 
bravery has ever been penned by mortal 
man than is found in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Hugo describing the last stand 
of the Old Guard at Waterloo. And yet, 
when those brave Frenchmen perished to 
a man in the hail of English lead, they 
gave to the world no more sublime ex- 
ample of unselfish heroism than that 
revealed by this courageous lad from 
Spokane. So long as mankind admires 
the virtue of manly courage, the world 
will remember with a thrill the gallant 
exploit of Charles F. Gumm, who de- 
liberately yielded up his young life to 
save the lives of others. Nobility of 


character could find no higher expression 


in this sad world. 
SOUTHERN FREIGHT RATES 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly on the subject of 
Southern freight rates. It is one of the 
most vital problems of the South. Later 
I expect to go into this subject at greater 
length. 

My State of Arkansas is unusually rich 
in natural resources, agricultural, forest, 
and mineral, but its production, popula- 
tion, income, and wealth are below the 
average for the United States because it 
lacks manufacturing industries. 

While the population of Arkansas has 
shown a steady, but moderate increase— 
at the rate of less than 10,000 per annum 
for the past 20 years, as contrasted with 
more than 20,000 per annum before that 
time—the rate cf growth for the past 20 
years has been less than the natural 
increase from births, less deaths. This 
means that Arkansas has been exporting 
to other States people who were seeking 
better opportunities, although Arkansas 
has natural resources rich enough to 
pina gia many times its present popula- 

ion. 

One reason for this situation is de- 
creasing employment. From 1920 to 
1940, the total number of gainful workers 
in Arkansas decreased from 634,564 in 
1920, to 583,944 in 1940. The decrease 
was proportionately greatest in the num- 
ber of wage earners engaged in manu- 
facturing industries, which went down 
from 49,954 in 1919 to 36,177 in 1939. 
The total wages paid industrial workers 
declined in even greater proportion, from 
$47,186,000 in 1919, to $24,547,000 in 1939. 
Correspondingly, the value of manufac- 
tured products declined from $200,313,000 
in 1919 to $160,167,000 in 1939. 

The disproportion of Arkansas’ manu- 
facturing industry to its production of 
raw materials is shown by the fact that 
its manufactured products in 1939, 
$160,000,000, were less than the value of 
raw materials produced, which was 
$227,000,000, the value of the manufac- 
tured products being only 41 percent of 
the value of the total production. In the 
United States, as a whole, the value of 
manufactured products in 1939 was 
$56,842,000,000 and of raw materials, 
$14,449,000,000, the value of manufac- 
tures being 80 percent of the whole. Ar- 
kansas has, per capita, more than its 
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share of the value of raw materials pro- 
duced, but it has only 19 percent of its 
per capita share of the value of the man- 
ufactured products of the United States. 

Because income depends on produc- 
tion, especially upon production of man- 
ufactured products, the relatively low 
production of manufactured products in 
Arkansas is reflected in a relatively low 
annual average income of $825 per em- 
ployed person (1940), compared with an 
average of $1,688 for the United States 
as a. whole. 

Arkansas has the misfortune of being 
in the region of the highest freight rates 
on miscellaneous manufactured articles 
in the United States. There is no justi- 
fication for this from the standpoint of 
transportation costs, as recent studies 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which have been published in Senate 
Document No. 63, of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, June 1943, show 
that the cost of rail transportation in 
Arkansas is no higher than in the east- 
ern territory, but the rates on manu- 
factured products from Arkansas to the 
East are almost without exception much 
higher than the rates in the East on the 
same commodity, for the same length of 
haul. 

For example, the rate on furniture in 
carloads, from Fort Smith, Ark., to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., a distance of 656 miles, 
is $1 a hundred pounds, while the rate 
in eastern territory for the same mileage 
is 79 cents a hundred pounds. The rate 
on canned foodstuffs from Fayetteville, 
Ark., to Indianapolis, a distance of 594 
miles, is 56 cents a hundred pounds, 
while the rate on canned goods for the 
same mileage in the eastern territory is 
41 cents a hundred pounds. The rate 
on fiberboard boxes from Little Rock, 
Ark, to Indianapolis, a distance of 532 
miles, is 52 cents a hundred pounds, 
while the rate for the same distance in 
the East is 35 cents per hundred pounds. 
Even the rate on lumber from Arkansas 
points to the East is on a higher level 
than the rate on lumber in the eastern 
territory. From Crossett, Ark., for 
example, to Indianapolis, a distance of 
643 miles, the rate on lumber is 40 cents 
a hundred pounds, while the eastern 
lumber rate for the same distance is 32 
cents a hundred pounds. Those rates 
are typical of the rates paid on Arkan- 
sas-manufactured products to the East, 
as compared with the rates charged on 
competitive articles moving from eastern 
manufacturers to eastern markets. It 
is no wonder that Arkansas manufactur- 
ing has made little progress in the face 
of these handicaps. 

Bills are now pending in Congress 
which would require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish within 
3 years a uniform classification of freight 
and uniform class freight rates through- 
out the country, with only such excep- 
tions as are justified by difference in 
transportation conditions. Those bills 
are intended to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Transportation Board 
of Investigation and Research which re- 
ported to the President and Congress 
last year—House Documents 145 and 303, 
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Seventy-eighth Congress, first session— 
that the existing differences in classifi- 
cation and class rates were harmful to 
the economic development of the South 
and West, and were not justified by dif- 
ferences in transportation or other con- 
ditions. 

There is also an investigation now 
under way, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of freight classification and 
class rates throughout the area east of 
the Rocky Mountains, which was begun 
in 1939—I. C. C. Documents 28300 and 
28310—upon earnest insistence of south- 
ern and western Members of Congress 
that the existing inequalities be investi- 
gated and corrected. The indications 
are thet there may be a decision by the 
Commission in the next year or two. 
However, class rates apply on only a 
small proportion of the total freight 
which the railroads haul. The great 
majority of the traffic moves on indi- 
vidual commodity rates. While it is im- 
portant that class rates which apply on 
miscellaneous commodities, particularly 
small-quantity shipments, be corrected 
as promptly as possible, this will by no 
means be the end of the fight which 
must be carried on until present dis- 
criminations against all the products of 
Arkansas and other Western and South- 
ern States are wiped out. 

Mr. President, we have heard much in 
recent years of the so-called southern 
economic national problems. There 
would be no southern problems if the 
South received the fair treatment ac- 
corded other areas. The discrimination 
against that section in the matter of 
freight rates is but an example of what 
I have in mind. 

The South is one of the greatest areas 
of our great Nation. It has the resources, 
the climate, and the high type of Ameri- 
can citizenship to forge to the front if it 
be given an even break in the operation 
of government. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be an 
Arkansan and a southerner. No other 
section of the Nation has exceeded us in 
the war effort. From that area, and 
those contiguous thereto, there has come 
a remarkable number of those who have 
been prominent in leadership in the war. 
The area has many heroes. To my mind 
everyone who is serving in this great war 
for the liberty of our Nation and the 
world, whether he be the humblest 
private, or one who leads, is a hero. 

I predict that when peace comes the 
South will have a new and brighter page 
in the history of the United States. 


JEWISH NATIONAL HOME IN PALESTINE 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 1, 1944, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner] and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] submitted 
Senate Resolution 247, resolving that the 
United States use its good offices in tak- 
ing appropriate measures to the end that 
the doors of Palestine shall be open for 
free entry of Jews into that country and 
that there shall be full opportunity for 
colonization so that the Jewish people 
may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. The resolution reaffirmed the 
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action of the Congress on June 30, 1933, 
in which the Sixty-seventh Congress gave 
adherence to the Balfour Declaration for 
the reestablishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. Senate Resolution 
247 was referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, As a member of that com- 
mittee I was an earnest supporter of that 
resolution, and, so far as I know, there 
was little or no opposition to its adoption 
in the committee. However, as a result 
of a letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitted by the Secretary of State 
vigorously protesting against the adop- 
tion of the resolution at this time, and as 
the result of the appearance before-the 
committee of high military authorities 
ascertaining that the adoption of the 
resolution might be harmful to the war 
effort, the resolution has been held in 
abeyance in the committee, and on that 
state of fact even the most ardent sup- 
porters of the resolution were unable to 
protest seriously the action of the com- 
mittee. However, a few days ago, after a 
conference at the White House between 
the President and Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
and Dr. Stephen S. Wise, the cochairmen 
of the American Zionist Emergency 
Council, Dr. Silver and Dr. Wise issued 
the following statement: 

The President authorized us to say that 
the American Government has never given 
its approval to the white paper of 1939. The 
President is happy that the doors of Palestine 
are today open to Jewish refugees, and that 
when future decisions are reached, full jus- 
tice will be done to those who seek a Jewish 
national home for which our Government and 
the American people have always had the 
deepest sympathy and today more than ever, 
in view of the tragic plight of hundreds of 
thousands of homeless Jewish refugees. 


Inasmuch as the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, as well as the head 
of our Diplomatic Service, it seems to me 
that the statement of the President nec- 
essarily supersedes and transcends the 
statements of other American officials, no 
matter how important they may be. I, 
therefore, feel justified in calling the 
matter to the attention of the Senate, 
particularly in view of the extreme ur- 
gency of the situation. 

Mr. President, on March 31 there will 
become operative, unless this Govern- 
ment successfully intervenes, one of the 
most brutal and calamitous policies in 
the history of Christian civilization. I 
refer to the British white paper which 
for the past nearly 5 years has been the 
obstruction upon which the hopes of 
hundreds of thousands of homeless per- 
secuted people have fallen in their ef- 
forts to escape the living hell which the 
bestial Hitler has inflicted upon the Jews 
of Europe, 

Tronical as it may seem, tragic as it is, 
the Jewish homeland in Palestine, by the 
operation of this policy, has, insofar as 
the homeless Jews of Europe are con- 
cerned, ceased to be a homeland, and if 
this policy becomes fully effective, it will 
not only not be a homeland, but it may 
well become another place where the Jew 
will be unable to lay his head in peace. 
It may well become another concentra- 
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tion camp, with all the horrors of those 
camps, 

„The British white paper stands, in my 
mind and in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of American 
titizens of all faiths, as probably the most 
tragic of all the unhappy experiences this 
unhappy people have had since a politi- 
cal mountebank threw the world into an 
uproar with the Jews as his first victims. 
The British Government closed the gates 
of Palestine back in 1939, when a mis- 
guided Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, 
was seeking to appease the Hitler gov- 
ernment. No peoples on earth “de- 
nounced that policy more vigorously than 
did the rank and file Britishers, and no 
official was more critical of that policy 
than was the man who today is the Prime 
Minister of the British Empire, the 
Right Honorable Winston Churchill. 

Almost 5 years have passed, however, 
since Mr. Churchill rose in Commons to 
denounce this violation of the solemn 
pledge of the British Government. Since 
he spoke from the benches of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. Churchill has become the 
No. 1 spokesman of his Government, 
and although he so vigorously op- 
posed the stoppage of Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine when he was on the 
outside looking in, he has done nothing, 
insofar as I know, now that he sits in 
the seats of the mighty, to rectify that 
great wrong or to modify that policy. 

In the meanwhile, time moves rapidly. 
Unhappily the British Government is not 
alone in responsibility for the tragic 
situation which now pertains to Pales- 
tine. Our Government also has a re- 
sponsibility, and this responsibility will 
increase as the full effects of this policy 
become operative. 

Let me explain. During the First 
World War the great President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, and the 
then head of the British Empire, Mr. 
Lloyd George, conducted negotiations in 
response to a world-wide demand that 
steps be taken to alleviate the plight of 
the suffering Jews of Europe by setting 
aside their centuries-old home, Palestine, 
as a national home for the Jews. 

As a result of the negotiations between 
this Government and the British Gov- 
ernment, there was promulgated on No- 
vember 2, 1917, by the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the late Ar- 
thur James Balfour, that has since be- 
come known as the Balfour Declaration. 
This declaration, although issued in the 
name of the British Government, was, 
insofar as I am able to ascertain, a dec- 
laration also of policy on the part of 
the Government of the United States, 
because President Wilson and our own 
Department of State were party to its 
promulgation. Let me read to Sena- 
tors what the Balfour Declaration says. 
I quote: ; 

His Majesty's Government views with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the 


achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 


may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
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tine, or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by the Jews in any other country. 


The Balfour Declaration brought hope 
and happiness to millions of Jews 
throughout the world. To the homeless 
and oppressed it was the reinbow in the 
storm-covered sky of the Jewish world. 
Equally, it was hailed by Protestant and 
Catholic men and women of good will 
throughout the world. They were like 
you and me, Mr. President, in thinking 
that at long last the age-old crime of a 
Christian civilization against the Jewish 
people was about to be righted. 

After the World War, first at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, and then at 
subsequent international gatherings, 
steps were taken by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Nations to carry into practical 
effect the principles of the Balfour Dec- 
laration. It is well to note here that in 
all these conversations by the spokesmen 
of the British Government and the 
spokesmen of the American Government, 
and the other Allied Powers, it was in- 
tended that Palestine would be a home- 
land for the Jews in the fullest sense of 
the word. 

It is well to note, too, that the spokes- 
men for the Arab world were apparently 
just as happy that this was coming to 
pass as were the spokesmen for the Jew- 
ish world. At the Versailles Conference 
there actually was entered into by the 
spokesmen for the Jews and spokesmen 
for the Arabs what can well be known as 
a treaty of peace and amity. There 
were exchanged letters by the then fore- 
most champion of the Arab cause and a 
leading spokesman for the Zionist organ- 
ization of America. In a personal letter 
the Emir Feisal, the late great recognized 
spokesman for the Arab people, had this 
to say: 

I want to take this opportunity of my 
first contact with American Zionists to tell 
you what I have often been able to say to 
Dr. Weizmann in Arabia and Europe. 

We feel that the Arabs and Jews are cous- 
ins in race, have suffered similar oppression 
at the hands of powers stronger than them- 
selves, and by a happy coincidence have been 
able to take the first step toward the attain- 
ment of their national ideals together. 

We Arabs, especially the educated among 
us, look with the deepest sympathy on the 
Zionist movement. Our deputation here in 
Paris is fully acquainted with the proposals 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist organiza- 
tion to the peace conference and we regard 
them as moderate and proper. 
our best, insofar as we are concerned, to 
help them through; we will wish the Jews 
a most hearty welcome home. 

With the chiefs of your movement, espe- 
cially with Dr. Weizmann, we have had, and 
continue to have, the closest relations. He 
has been a great helper of our cause, and 
I hope the Arabs may soon be in a position 
to make the Jews some return for their kind- 
ness. We are working together for a re- 
formed and revived Near East and our two 
movements complete one another. The 
Jewish movement is national and not im- 
perialist. Our movement is national and 
not imperialist, and there is room in Syria 
for us both. Indeed, I think that neither 
can be a real success without the other. 

People less informed and less responsible 
than our leaders and yours, ignoring the 
need for cooperation of the Arabs and Zion- 
ists, have been trying to exploit the official 
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difficulties that must necessarily arise in 
Palestine in the early stages of our moye- 
ments. Some of them have, I am afraid, 
misrepresented your aims to the Arab peas- 
antry, and our aims to the Jewish peasantry, 
with the result that interested parties have 
been able to make capital out of what they 
call our differences. 

I wish to give you my firm conviction 
that these differences are not on questions of 
principle, but on matters of detail such as 
must inevitably occur in every contact of 
neighboring peoples, and as are easily ad- 
justed by mutual good will. Indeed, nearly 
all of them will disappear with fuller knowl- 


I look forward, and my people with me 
look forward, to a future in which we will 
help you and you will help us, so that the 
countries in which we are mutually inter- 
ested may once again take their place in 
me Serene of civilized people of the 
world. 


Now let me get back to the Versailles 
Conference. As a result of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, a mandatory 
policy was agreed upon in which certain 
nations were to be given spheres of in- 
fluence. England was given the mandate 
of Palestine, and although the United 
States Government did not become a 
participant in the League of Nations, it 
did reserve for itself the right to approve 
the mandate over Palestine, having first 
kept itself fully informed concerning the 
development of the mandate. 

Let me say parenthetically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a few days ago I read a very 
long and illuminating article in the Bal- 
timore Sun, under a London date line, 
in which it was stated that the mere in- 
troduction of this resolution had caused 
a great deal of indignation in England, 
on the ground that we were interfering 
in British territory even by introducing 
such a resolution. Of course, the fact 
is that the British have no more rights 
in Palestine than we have, or than any- 
one else has, except in their fiduciary 
capacity, which comes about by their 
having been granted a mandate by the 
League of Nations. Palestine does not 
belong to the British. The British have 
no color of title whatever to Palestine. 
It is a piece of impudence on their part 
to assume that Palestine belongs to them. 

Following the agreement on a man- 
datory policy a convention was negoti- 
ated by the then Secretary of State of 
the United States, Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, later Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, the British Secretary of State, 
whereby the United States approved the 
mandate for Palestine. This convention 
was approved by the Senate of the United 
States on February 20,1925. It was rati- 
fied by the President of the United States 
on March 2, and by Great Britain on 
March 28. The ratifications were ex- 
changed at London on December 3, and 
the convention was proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge on December 5, 
1925. It thus became the law of the 
land insofar as the United States Gov- 
ernment is concerned. 

Prior to ratification of the mandate 
by the United States and Great Britain, 
the Congress of the United States unani- 
mously passed what has since become 
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known as the Lodge resolution which 
resolved: 

That the United States of America favors 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of Christian and all other non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, and that the holy 
places and religious buildings and sites in 
Palestine shall be adequately protected. 


Following the proclamation of the 
mandate, Jews from all parts of Europe 
began moving into Palestine. Their com- 
ing converted a barren land into a literal 
Biblical land of “milk and honey.” In 
the span of a quarter of a century since 
the end of the first World War, the Jew- 
ish community in Palestine grew from 
approximately 50,000 to approximately 
600,000 people, 

A barren country, desolate and for- 
saken for centuries, Palestine has been 
transformed by Jewish idealism and labor 
into a thriving country, and it stands 
today as the world’s most marvelous ex- 
ample of reclamation. The example is 
even more marvelous because the people 
who converted this soil had for centuries 
been forced to live away from the land 
and in crowded areas of industrial com- 
munities. It is fortunate that, prior to 
the promulgation of the British white 
paper policy, more than a quarter mil- 
lion Jews poured into Palestine in the 
early days of Hitler’s reign of terror. 
These refugees from Germany and other 
Nazi-dominated countries of Europe be- 
came, in Palestine, aggressive and intel- 
ligent allies of the United Nations. 
Aside from the fact that were it not for 
Palestine, approximately half a million 
additional Jews would have been slaugh- 
tered by Hitler, the fact stands out that 
these people in Palestine were heroic 
allies of the British Eighth Army at a 
tme when the British Empire was being 
driven back to its life line at the Suez. 

These people were our friends in the 
hour of the United Nation’s greatest 
need. Jews of Palestine volunteered as 
combat troops with General Montgom- 
ery, and more than 30,000 of them fought 
with magnificent courage at El Alamein, 
Tobruk, and in every other battle in 
north Africa through to Italy, where 
thousands of men are now fighting with 
the British. They were magnificent sol- 
diers and no one has been more generous 
in his praise than General Montgom- 
ery himself. In addition, the men, 
women, and children in Palestine left 
their orange groves and their other agri- 
cultural pursuits to become industrial 
workers, first for the British Army and 
then later for the American troops. In 
Palestine, they manufactured everything 
from marmalade to munitions. It is 
noteworthy that Jewish technicians who 
were driven from Germany by Hitler, re- 
established their trades and enterprises 
in Palestine. They began turning out in 
that country optical equipment, scien- 
tific and precision instruments, and other 
commodities which the British had 
theretofore imported from Germany. 
Had it not been for the presence of these 
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people in Palestine, the British Eighth 
Army would have been deprived of much 
valuable material badly needed in help- 
ing to win the war in north Africa. 
These industries still are functioning at 
high speed and the entire economy of 
Palestine continues to be geared to the 
winning of the war. 

So much for Palestine’s contribution 
to the war which has been and is a mag- 
nificent contribution. 

Now let us get back to the mandate. 
I have shown how the United States Gov- 
ernment became a party to the mandate 
for Palestine. Article 7 of the conven- 
tion between the United States and 
Great Britain, which convention includes 
all the provisions of the mandate, de- 
clares that no modification shall be made 
in the terms of the mandate unless such 
modifications had been assented to by 
the United States. 

Note these words, that no change shall 
be made in the terms of the mandate 
unless such modifications shall have been 
assented to by the United States. This 
language is part of a treaty by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the 
Government of Great Britain, signed by 
the late Ambassador Frank B. Kellogg, of 
the United States, and by the Right 
Honorable Austen Chamberlain, His Maj- 
esty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, on behalf of the King of 
England, 

Despite this treaty which specified that 
no change should be made in the man- 
date, the British Government proceeded 
to destroy the mandate and to render it 
practically null and void insofar as its 
purpose was to make it a national home 
for the Jews. They, the British Gov- 
ernment, made the mandate for Pales- 
tine a scrap of paper. They were ap- 
parently entirely indifferent to their 
solemn agreement, 

Not once were the wishes of the Amer- 
ican Government consulted, and not once 
in the nearly 5 years which have elapsed 
since this flagrant and tragic betrayal of 
its trust was perpetrated by Great Brit- 
ain, so far as is known, has the American 
Government made any protest. 

Not once has our Department of State 
said to the Government of Great Britain, 
“You cannot do this. You have a treaty 
with us which says that no change shall 
be made in the mandate without first re- 
ceiving our assent.” 

To all intents and purposes, we of the 
United States Government, are equally a 
party to this nullification. By our 
silence for nearly 5 years we have to all 
practical purposes given our consent to 
this tragic violation of the pledged word 
of 51 nations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator 
mean to say that neither the State De- 
partment nor the President has pro- 
tested the actions of the British Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I say they 
have never been protested so far as any- 
one knows. 

Because Palestine might have saved 
the lives of tens of thousands of perse- 
cuted Jews during the past 5 years had 
they been permitted to go there, and 
were not permitted to go there because 
of the operation of this iniquitous white 
paper, we of this Nation are in effect a 
party to this crime, and for this I hang 
my head in shame. 

The horrible effects of this mandate, 
Mr. President, will become fully opera- 
tive on April 1, and in all this period the 
only word of protest uttered by a respon- 
sible official of the American Govern- 
ment was spoken a few days ago in the 
White House by the President to Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise, the cochairman of 
the American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil, the organization of Jews and gentiles 
which has been formed to try, at this late 
date, to rectify this horrible wrong. Fol- 
lowing that conference Dr. Silver and Dr. 
Wise, by authority of the President, gave 
out the statement I have quoted above. 

This, Mr. President, I repeat was the 
first word of protest against the white 
paper policy by a responsible official of 
the American Government in these 4 
3 11 months, and 9 days of its opera- 
tion. 

You can imagine, Mr. President, the 
hope it brought to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people here and overseas. 

At long last, a responsible official of 
this Government has spoken out. 

I was a guest that evening at the din- 
ner of the American Palestine committee 
at which more than 800 people were pres- 
ent, mostly Protestants and Catholics. 
To. them the President’s words were 
stimulating, even as they were to Jews in 
this country and to Jews overseas. 

All of us felt that finally the Govern- 
ment of the United States was disassoci- 
ating itself from that horrible and ironi- 
cal policy which prevents homeless, per- 
secuted Jews from migrating even to 
Palestine. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. To whom did the 
President protest? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Presi- 
dent authorized the statement. I be- 
lieve the Senator stepped off the floor 
when I earlier referred to the statement, 
In an interview with Dr. Silver and Dr. 
Wise, the President authorized them to 
give out the statement which I read 
earlier. I am glad to repeat it: 

The President authorized us to say that 
the American Government has never given 
its approval to the white paper of 1939. The 
President is happy that the doors of Pales- 
tine are today opened to Jewish refugees, and 
that when future decisions are reached, full 
justice will be done to those who seek a 
Jewish national home for which our Goy- 
ernment and the American people have al- 
ways had the deepest sympathy, and today 
more than ever, in view of the tragic plight 
of hundreds of thousands of homeless Jewish 
refugees, 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Was there no pro- 
test from our Government to the British 
Government? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the 
enly expression by any responsible Gov- 
ernment official which has been made on 
the subject. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That statement was 
made by Dr. Silver; was it? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was made 
by Dr. Silver and Dr. Wise who were 
authorized to make the statement, so 
they said. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Was the statement 
made to the British Government? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; they 
gave it out to the public. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the announcement of the 
statement on behalf of the President by 
Dr. Silver and Dr. Wise, nearly 3 weeks 
have passed, and we have heard nothing 
further. I appreciate that the wheels of 
diplomacy turn slowly, but I also appre- 
ciate that the clock clicks away. In an- 
other 10 days the white-paper policy will 
become completely effective, and unless 
repudiated or modified, it will become a 
permanent prohibition against Jewish 
migration to Palestine. 

If this comes to pass, Mr. President, the 
tragedy of the Jew of our time will be 
infinite’y worse than the tragedy of the 
Jew throughout the ages. Where, then, 
Mr. President, will be our vaunted Chris- 
tian civilization? Where, then, will be 
the long-time policy of this Govern- 
ment? Where then will be our national 
self-respect? Where, then, will be the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter? 

I cannot believe, Mr. President, that 
this Government will stultify itself. 
Neither do I believe that a great humani- 
tarian like Mr. Roosevelt will be con- 
tent merely with an indirect statement 
to the effect that the “United States Gov- 
ernment has never given its approval to 
the white paper of 1939.” : 

The time has passed when mere words 
will halt continuation of this tragedy. 
Action is needed. 

Mr. President, it has been said that 
Palestine is too small a country to ac- 
commodate all of the homeless Jews who 
might want to go there. Obviously, Mr. 
President, it is not planned to move all 
of them overnight; nor, insofar as I have 
ever heard, is it planned to move all of 
them at all at any time. What is an- 
ticipated is that when the war is over 
those unfortunate people, who cannot re- 
construct their lives in the devastated 
areas of Europe, where people do not 
want them, will be permitted to go to 
Palestine and achieve homes for them- 
selves. Also, the thousands of refugees 
who got away from Hitler, but did not 
get to Palestine because of the restrictive 
immigration policy resulting from the 
white paper, will be absorbed. 

For the past few nights, I have been 
reading a very interesting book by a 
United States Government official, Dr. 
Walter Clay Lowdermilk, one of the fore- 
most soil-conservation authorities of our 
Government and in the world, entitled 
“Palestine, Land of Promise.” It would 
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be to the advantage of any Member of 
this body to peruse the book. 

Dr. Lowdermilk was first attracted to 
Palestine because of studies made there 
and in the course of a soil survey of other 
countries, directed by the Congress of the 
United States, which took him from 
Casablanca to Chungking. In all of his 
travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia, he 
found Palestine by all odds the most in- 
teresting place on earth where the soil is 
being reclaimed and an ancient land is 
being returned to the fruitfulness which 
the Creator intended. 

Mr. BONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BONE. Does the book the Sena- 
tor has mentioned indicate the amount 
of water available for reclamation work 
in Palestine? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It not only 
indicates the amount of water available 
for reclamation work but it contains con- 
crete suggestions as to certain very in- 
teresting projects which the author of 
the book believes entirely feasible both 
for power development and for reclama- 
tion work. I may say that one of the 
projects which Dr. Lowdermilk discusses 
in his book would involve taking the 
sweet water of the River Jordan and 
using it for irrigation purposes in the 
arid or semiarid land around it, and re- 
placing that water in the River Jordan 
by sea water. The proposal is that the 
sea water be brought in by means of a 
tunnel which Dr. Lowdermilk says is en- 
tirely practical. It would bring from the 
Mediterranean sea water which could be 
used for pbwer purposes. Dr. Lowder- 
milk states that the depression of the 
Sea of Galilee, the River Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea is the most interesting spot on 
the habitable globe from the standpoint 
of prospective power development. His 
book is one which I am certain every Sen- 
ator could very profitably spend a few 
evenings in reading. 

Mr. BONE. Of course, Mr. President, 
it would be a remarkable thing and 
would be tremendously advantageous for 
that area, if both functions could be 
blended in one operation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The project 
Dr. Lowdermilk suggests is unique, as I 
have said, because he proposes that the 
sweet water be taken from the River 
Jordan and used for irrigation and recla- 
mation purposes, and that it be replaced 
with sea water from the Mediterranean, 
which would be used for power purposes. 
He says that is entirely feasible. 

Mr. BONE. Would any pumping oper- 
ations be necessary? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The topog- 
raphy is such that, by the construction 
of the tunnel, so Dr. Lowdermilk says, 
it is perfectly possible to divert water 
from the Mediterranean Sea, which is 
only a few miles away, and use it to re- 
place the sweet water taken from the 
River Jordan and used for irrigation pur- 
poses. Of course, the surface of the 
Dead Sea is nearly 1,300 feet below sea 
level. The Sea of Galilee is more than 
600 feet below sea level, as I recall. . 
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Mr. BONE. We have nothing com- 
parable to that in this country, unless it 
be portions of Death Valley. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Dr. Lowder- 
milk states there is nothing else in the 
entire world that is anything like the 
topography existing in the cleft generally 
represented by the Sea of Galilee, the 
River Jordan, and the Dead Sea. ; 

Mr. BONE. Of course, with a 600-foot 
head of water there would be no trouble 
with power development. 

Mr. President, it might be well at this 
point to say a few words about the coun- 
try itself. Incidentally, let me say that 
the mandate of Transjordania, which 
logically should belong with Palestine in 
one country, because it is essentially the 
same country, was wrenched out of the 
Palestine mandate. While the British 
have a mandate over Transjordania, it 
was wrenched out of the Palestine man- 
date, which is proposed as the Jewish 
homeland. 

Palestine, west of the Jordan, com- 
prises an area of 10,400 square miles. It 
is characterized, despite its small size, by 
great diversity of climate, soils, altitude, 
and rainfall, and offers possibilities for 
many types of agriculture and varied 
economic development, Its population 
today is about 1,500,000. 

Belgium, Holland, and Sicily are each 
of approximately the same size as 
Palestine. The population of Sicily, 
mountainous and without important in- 
dustries, is 4,000,000; that of Belgium and 
Holland, each, over 8,000,000. It is clear 
that area alone does not determine the 
absorptive capacity of a country; its ma- 
terial resources and the energy, skill, and 
character of its inhabitants must also be 
taken into account. 

Archeological and historical evidence 
indicates that in Greco-Roman times 
Palestine supported a population of 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000, or more than twice 
the present total. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that with the aid of modern tech- 
nology that figure will not only be reached 
once more, but considerably exceeded. 

After 8 months in which Dr. Lowder- 
milk was afforded every possible oppor- 
tunity by all groups in Palestine to make 
a thorough and exhaustive study of the 
potentialities of the area, he says this in 
his book about the absorptive capacity 
of Palestine: 

I shall not attempt to estimate the final 
absorptive capacity of Palestine. That would 
be impossible, for the absorptive capacity of 
any country is a dynamic and expanding con- 
ception. It changes with the ability of the 
population to make the maximum use of its 
land, and to put its economy on a scientific 
and productive basis. It is clear, however, 
that there is ample proof of the assertion that 
full utilization of the Jordan Valley depres- 
sion for reclamation and power will in time 
make possible the absorption of at least 
4,000,000 Jewish refugees from Europe, in ad- 
dition to the 1,800,000 Arabs and Jews already 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordanta. 


It has been also said that the Jews are 
driving the Arabs from the country. This 
is in no way in accordance with the facts. 
Actually, the contrary is true and actually 
the Arabs of Palestine are by far the most 
prosperous Arab peoples in the Middle 
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East, in contrast with the fact that at the 
time of the establishment of the Jewish 
homeland they were by far the poorest 
end most backward Arabs in the whole 
of the Middle East The Arab population 
has substantially increased since the Bal- 
four Declaration. Certainly the Colonial 
Office of the British Government is not 
-prejudiced in favor of the Jews. When 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the Chamberlain 
government, refutes the allegation that 
the Jews have imposed hardships on the 
Arabs, the allegation certainly is without 
foundation in fact. This is what Mr. 
MacDonald said in the House of Com- 
mons on November 24, 1938. Remember, 
he is said to be the author of the white 
paper. 

The Arabs cannot say that the Jews are 
driving them out of their country. If not a 
single Jew had come to Palestine after 1918, 
I believe that the Arab population of Pales- 
tine today would still have been around 
about the 600,000 figure—instead of over 
1,000,000 as at present—at which it had been 
stable under the Turkish rule. It is because 
the Jews who have come to Palestine bring 
modern health services and other advantages 
that the Arab men and women who would 
have been dead are alive today, that Arab 
children who would never have drawn 
breath have been born and grow strong. 


One further word, Mr. President, and 
I shall be through. The question of the 
termination of the horrible white-paper 
policy is not a problem of the Jew, It 
is a problem of the Christians of the 
world, and by force of circumstances it 
is chiefly a problem of the Christians who 
constitute the Governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain. As 
a humble member of the legislative 
branch of the Government of the United 
States I feel deeply on this subject. The 
self-respect of all of us has been chal- 
lenged and the self-respect of our Gov- 
crnment is equally at stake. I hope that 
other Members of the Congress and of 
the executive branch of the Government 
will feel as I do, so that every possible 
constructive step to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the Jews of Europe will be taken 
at the earliest possible moment, and that 
the gates of Palestine will be reopened 
speedily and permanently in order that 
those people may find a welcome at the 
only place on God’s green earth where 
at the moment the governments of the 
world apparently are willing for them to 
get a new start in life and live as decent, 
self-respecting, constructive, helpful citi- 
zens as they have always lived in those 
communities where the Jew is permitted 
to become a part of his community. 

It seems to me that in view of the tragic 
urgency of the crisis and in view of the 
President's humanitarian expressions on 
the subject, the Wagner-Taft resolution 
should be passed without delay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from Missouri 
for his very detailed and comprehensive 
statement of a situation which is rapidly 
becoming almost intolerable. Next Sat- 
urday may become one of the black days 
in the history of the English-speaking 
people. Next Saturday will become one 
of the black days of the history of Eng- 
land, Mr. President, unless in the re- 
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maining few days of this week the 
British Government rescinds its iniqui- 
tous white paper which halts Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. 

After next Saturday a total of not 
more than 23,000 Jews will be permitted 
to go to Palestine, which will include 
only the men, women, and children who 
have heretofore obtained visas but have 
been unable to complete their pilgrimage 
to their “promised land” because of 
transportation difficulties. The British 
Colonial Office charged with the admin- 
istration of Palestine has graciously con- 
sented to extend the validity of their 
admission certificates until they can be 
utilized. But after that the gates of 
Palestine will be closed. : 

For the past 5 years, Mr. President, or 
since the white-paper policy has been 
operative, the British Government has 
permitted only 10,000 Jewish ref 
a year to enter a land which was set 
aside after the last war, under the initia- 
tive of the United States and other 
Allied Nations, as the haven where these 
oppressed and harassed people would 
have the opportunity to rebuild their 
lives, as was stated to the Senate by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

In the meanwhile, Hitler the maniac, 
and his henchmen, have been extermi- 
nating Jews in Germany, in Poland, and 


in the occupied countries at an estimated 


rate of more than 10,000 per day. In 
other words, Hitler has killed more Jews 
a day—every day—than Britain has per- 
mitted to find refuge in Palestine in a 
year. Hitler has exterminated more 
Jews in 5 days in central Europe than 
the British Government has permitted 
to enter Palestine ih 5 years, 

Hitler and Himmler the hangman have 
now moved into Hungary and Rumania, 
and once more Jewish slaughter stands 
first on the agenda of hate in those 
unhappy lands. 

Heretofore tens of thousands of Jews 
en route to Palestine, halted because of 
the white paper, have found some sort 
of asylum in the Balkans. Now Hitler 
has caught up with them and_ his Ge- 
stapo may be depended upon to do its 
work thoroughly. The reverses he is 
suffering in Russia will be expiated by 
the blood of these helpless people. 

Our Government has not been unaware 
of their plight. Our Government has 
known that it was necessary to get them 
out of the Balkans. Brave words have 
been spoken about saving them; but ap- 
parently there was no real effort made 
to get them to Palestine, the only place 
where they were really wanted. Pales- 
tine could have absorbed an additional 
two or three million of them and made 
them helpful allies of our cause—just as 
it has absorbed the half-million Jews 
who did get there before 1939—but Pales- 
tine has been closed by the white paper. 
The white paper and its responsible au- 
thors have therefore been in effect an 
ally of Hitler in his diabolical conspiracy 
for the extermination of the Jewish 
people of Europe. This is an inescapable 
conclusion. 

While the responsibility for this trag- 
edy is primarily the responsibility of the 
British Government, we in the United 
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States must also bear our share of blame. 
As stated by the Senator from Missouri 
LMr. CLARK], to the extent that we failed 
to voice a protest, the responsibility is 
also ours. Long ago we negotiated a 
treaty with Great Britain wherein we 
consented to British administration of 
the mandate for Palestine, That con- 
vention specifically states in article 7 
that no modification shall be made in 
the terms of the mandate unless such 
modification has been assented to by the 
United States. 

Curtailment of Jewish immigration 
during the past 5 years, and the proposed 
complete stoppage, is in violation of this 
mandate. Furthermore, any restriction 
whatsoever of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine is entirely contrary to the in- 
tent, purpose, and spirit of the Balfour 
Declaration which was the forerunner of 
the mandate. Has the United States 
Government ever protested this viola- 
tion? Has the United States Govern- 
ment ever lifted its voice in behalf of the 
helpless victims of this unlawful viola- 
tion of a sacred covenant? The answer 
is “No.” 

Just 2 weeks ago—mark you, just 2 
weeks ago—President Roosevelt as- 
serted that the American Government 
has never given its approval to the white 
paper. Of course, it has not, but neither 
has it voiced its disapproval. So in the 
absence of a protest by the United States, 
the British Government has continued 
this iniquitous and unlawful policy for 
5 years. In those 5 years no one knows 
how many lives might have been saved. 
Certainly many tens of thousands would 
have found safety. 

While the President’s guarded state- 
ment that this Government “has never 
approved the white paper” does not 
constitute a formal protest by one gov- 
ernment to another concerning the fla- 
grant violation of a treaty, yet it is the 
only word which has been spoken by a 
responsible United States official on the 
subject. j 

I had hoped that Mr. Churchill in his 
speech last Sunday would announce a 
retreat from the white paper, for no 
one in Britain has been more critical of 
it than Mr, Churchill. He once de- 
scribed it as a “betrayal.” But perhaps 
he too has become callous to Jewish 
suffering and travail. Perhaps he, too, is 
indifferent to the fate of those who still 
can be saved. 

Well, I am not indifferent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I know the Senate is not in- 
different. The Senate ratified the treaty 
concerning the mandate for Palestine, 
and it approved by unanimous vote the 
Lodge resolution of 1922 approving the 
establishment of the Jewish national 
homeland. The time has come for the 
Senate to speak up. The overwhelming 
majority of American citizens are ap- 
palled at the premeditated extermina- 
tion of the Jewish people. They want 
justice accorded the Jew. They know 
that a just settlement of this problem 
is a Christian problem. They know that 
in the inhospitable world of today the 
only place where the Jew of Europe can 
go is Palestine. I wish it were other- 
wise, but unfortunately it is not. 
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Under the circumstances, therefore, we 
should face realities in the Senate and 
do all in our power to keep the gates 
of Palestine open to the end that it shall 
become a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. It should become a 
Jewish national homeland, just as was 
contemplated when the Balfour Declara- 
tion was promulgated more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago with the full knowl- 
edge, consent, and cooperation of the 
United States Government. Anything 
less will be what the eloquent Churchill 
has termed a “betrayal.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
merely to take a moment of the Senate’s 
time, in following the remarks made by 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr, JoHnson], to add my protest against 
the British white paper, which will com- 
pletely stop Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine on and after next Sunday unless 
before then the policy be changed. 

President Roosevelt, in a recent state- 
ment, said: 

The American Government has never given 
its approval to the white paper. 


Which is an accurate statement, 

The President further stated: 

When future decisions are reached, full 
justice will be done to those who seek a 
Jewish national home. 


It would be a major tragedy if, liter- 
ally on the eve of our winning World War 
No. 2, fought in the interest of freedom 
of all peoples and nations, tens of thou- 
sands of additional Jews should perish 
because of Hitler's fury on one hand and 
the inability of the Jews to find a place 
to go, on the other. If Palestine were 
aa there would be a place for them 

go. 

From London comes word, I hear, that 
some change may be made in the British 
position. I hope so, and I hope that it 
will mean some constructive action will 
be taken. 

Unfortunately, Palestine is the only 
place on earth where most of these un- 
fortunate people can go. There they will 
be given a genuine welcome and safety. 
There, like others before them, they will 
become useful, productive citizens. 

Palestine, the Jewish national home- 
land, created by the great statesmen of 
the British Empire with the full coopera- 
tion of American statesmen, is denied to 
the Jews—the very people it was in- 
tended to help—at a time when they 
need it the most. 

The white paper was part of an ap- 
peasement era which produced Munich, 
which, instead of preventing heartaches 
and bloodshed, produced greater heart- 
aches, more bloodshed, and economic 
destruction, 

Happily, more than 390,000 Jews es- 
caped Hitler and went into Palestine. 
They became our valued and valiant al- 
lies. They have contributed directly to 
the war effort, both in productive ca- 
pacity and fighting on the front. 

Our Government failed to protest im- 
mediately and actively when the British 
Government took action which was not 
in accord with the treaty between the 
two Governments, which says that no 
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change can be made in the mandate for 
Palestine without our consent. 

The situation is now sufficiently clear 
so that I hope some change of policy 
may be worked out in the interest of 
fairness and justice to humanity. 

The need today for a free Palestine is 
great, but the need will be infinitely 
greater when the task of rehabilitation 
begins in the post-war era. 


OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last week 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill we appropriated $6,766,000,000 for 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
I did not oppose the appropriation be- 
cause, as the United States Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration are now operated, this 
amount is probably needed to attain the 
desired results. However, I have repeat- 
edly called the attention of the Con- 
gress to the shortcomings and wasteful- 
ness of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and wish to do so again at this 
time. 

The very fact that the Comptroller 
General’s office has repeatedly called 
the attention of the Congress to the mis- 
conduct of the affairs of the Maritime 
Commission and the fact that the 
Comptroller General has held up sev- 
eral hundred million dollars which in 
his opinion the Commission proposed to 
pay out wrongfully should have resulted 
in a complete investigation of this Com- 
mission a long time ago. 

From time to time I have requested 
and received from the General Account- 
ing Office information concerning Mari- 
time Commission and War Shipping 


“Administration affairs. 


A short time ago I requested certain 
information from the General Account- 
ing Office, and, under date of March 8, 
the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren wrote 
me giving such information as was avail- 
able at that time. I asked for— 

The percent of total amount of the pur- 
chase contracts that carry recapture provi- 
sions as required under section 606 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 


I was in error in that I referred to sec- 
tion 606, because it is section 505 (b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 which 
requires the insertion of recapture 
clauses in contracts placed by the Mari- 
time Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent that section 
505 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 be inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks at this point, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, permission is granted. 

Section 505 (b) is as follows: 

Sec. 505 (b). No contract shall be made for 
the construction of any vessel under this act 
unless the shipbuilder shall agree (1) to 
make a report under oath to the Commission 
upon completion of the contract, setting 
forth in the form prescribed by the Commis- 
sion the total contract price, the total cost 
of performing the contract, the amount of 
the shipbuilder’s overhead charged to such 
cost, the net profits and the percentage such 
net profit bears to the contract price, and 
such other information as the Commission 
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shall prescribe; (2) to pay to the Commis- 
slon profit, as hereinafter provided shall be 
determined by the Commission, in excess of 
10 percent of the total contract prices of such 
contracts within the scope of this section as 
are completed by the particular contracting 
party within the income taxable year, such 
amount to become the property of the United 
States, but the surety under such contracts 
shall not be liable for the payment of such 
excess profit: Provided, That if there is a net 
loss on all such contracts or subcontracts 
completed by the particular contractor or 
subcontractor within any income taxable 
year, such net loss shall be allowed as a credit 
in determining the excess- profit, if any, for 
the next succeeding income taxable year: 
Provided, That, if such amount is not volun- 
tarily paid. the Commission shall determine 
the amount of such excess profit and collect 
it in the same manner that other debts due 
the United States may be collected; (3) to 
make no subdivisions of any contract or sub- 
contract for the same article or articles for 
the purpose of evading the provisions of this 
act, and any subdivision of any contract or 
subcontract involving an amount in excess 
of $10,000 shall be subject to the conditions 
herein prescribed; (4) that the books, files, 
and all other records of the shipbuilder, cr 
any holding, subsidiary, affiliated, or asso- 
ciated company. shall at all times be subject 


to inspection and audit by any person desig- 


nated by the Commission, and the premises, 
including ships under construction, of the 
shipbuilder, shall at all reasonable times be 
subject to inspection by the agents of the 
Commission; and (5) to Make no subcontract 
unless the subcontractor agrees to the fore- 
going conditions: Provided, That this sec- 
tion shall not apply to contracts or subcon- 
tracts for scientific equipment used for com- 
munication and navigation as mey be so des- 
ignated by the Commission, and the Com- 
mission shall report annually to the Congress 
the names of such contractors and subcon- 
tractors affected by this provision, together 
with the applicable contracts and the 
amounts thereof, 


Mr. AIKEN. Under date of March 8, 
1944, the Comptroller General wrote me 
a letter from which I quote the follow- 
ing: 

Item No. 2: Section 606 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, relates to op- 
erating differential-subsidy contracts and, 
hence, it is presumed that you intended to 
refer to section 505 of the said act which re- 
lates to construction. A large number of 
the purchase contracts have been examined 
and, with the exception of one or two in- 
stances, the recapture provisions were 
omitted. It is understbod that approxi- 
mately 20,000 purchase contracts have been 
entered into and that recapture provisions 
were inserted in only about 25 or 30 of said 
contracts. In that connection, see my letter 
of October 7, 1943, B-32105, to you. There is 
transmitted herewith a copy of memorandum 
dated October 20, 1941, to the Commission 
from its Assistant General Counsel (Exhibit 
A), and of memorandum dated November 4, 
1941 (Exhibit B), showing the action taken 
by the Commission in the matter. 


Exhibit A referred to is dated October 
30, 1941, and is a memorandum from As- 
sistant General Counsel Wade H. Skin- 
ner to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. The subject is Recapture of 
profits in excess of 10 percent,” and con- 
cludes with a recommendation. I ask 
leave to have the entire memorandum 
inserted in the Recorp at this point, in- 
cluding the recommendation which was 
made to the Commission by Wade H. 
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Skinner, assistant general counsel at 
that time, and which appears at the end 
of the memorandum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the memorandum will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 
OCTOBER 30, 1941. 
To: United States Maritime Commission. 
From: Assistant general counsel. 
Subject: Recapture of profits in excess of 10 
percent. 

By section 505 (b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act 1936, as amended, it is provided that no 
contract shall be made for the construction 
of any vessel under said act unless the ship- 
builder shall agree to pay the Commission 
profit in excess of 10 percent of the total 
contract prices of such contracts as are com- 
pleted by the contracting party within the 
income taxable year and that such contract- 
ing party will not make any subcontract in- 
volving an amount in excess of $10,000 un- 
less the subcontractor agrees to the same 
conditions, Prime contracts for materials, 
equipment, and supplies for use in connec- 
tion with the construction of vessels under 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
have been considered by the Commission to 
be subject to the same conditions as prime 
contracts made by the Commission for the 
construction of vessels, if such contracts are 
for amounts in excess of $10,000. By section 
402 of the Second Revenue Act of 1940, ap- 
proved October 8, 1940, a subcontractor to 
whom the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1940 is 
applicable is exempt from the provisions of 
section 505 (b) if the prime contractor and 
the subcontractor are not affiliated and if 
both parties are corporations. 

Contracts for the construction of vessels 
and for the purchase of materials, equipment, 
and supplies to be used in the construction 
of vessels pursuant to the authority in Pub- 
lic Law 5 and Public Law 23 (Lend-Lease Act) 
may be entered into without regard to the re- 
quirements of competitive bidding under sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes and are not 
required to contain provisions with respect 
to recapture of profits. Under section 2 of 
_ublic Law 46 the Commission is granted 
authority to negotiate contracts for the con- 
struction of complete vessels or any portion 
thereof either under the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, or section 4 of Public Law 5 “with 
or without advertising or competitive bid- 
ding upon determination that the price is 
fair and reasonable” and in connection with 
such authority to negotiate contracts, the 
Commission might use contracts providing 
for payment of cost plus a fixed fee or cost 
plus a fixed fee with such bonuses and penal- 
ties as the Commission may deem necessary 
to secure maximum performance under such 
contracts, if for each contract such fixed fee 
does not exceed 7 percent of the estimated 
cost of the contract, exclusive of the fee and 
any bonuses payable thereunder and the 
aggregate of such fixed fee plus any such 
bonuses payable thereunder does not exceed 
10 percent of such estimated cost. By this 
provision, negotiated contracts, providing for 
payment of cost plus a fee, are excluded 
from consideration in the determination of 
profit of the contractor under section 505 
(b) (2) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

Title IH of Public Law 247, approved Au- 
gust 25, 1941, provides for an appropriation 
supplementing the Commission’s construc- 
tion fund established under the provision of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in addition to the other activities and func- 
tions authorized. This title further provides 
that the provisions of section 2 and 4 and the 
several proviso clauses contained in section 1 
of the act of February 6, 1941 (Public Law 5), 
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shall apply to all the activities and functions 
which the Commission is authorized to per- 
form thereunder. Neither sections 2 or 4 nor 
the several proviso clauses of Public Law 5 
make any reference to the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, except section 207 of that act. It 
is not believed, therefore, that the recapture 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
are required by law to be made applicable to 
lump-sum contracts for the construction of 
vessels or portions thereof under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 247. The increase made 
in the Commission’s construction fund by 
Public Law 247 at most only raises an infer- 
ence that the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, shall be applicable to the 
activities and functions authorized under 
this law. 

Recent contracts for the construction of 
vessels on a lump-sum basis, whether pur- 
suant to the Lend-Lease Act or otherwise, 
have contained provisions for the recapture 
of profits in excess of 10 percent similar to 
the recapture provisions incorporated into 
contracts made pursuant to the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936. Such provisions seem to be 
consistent with the intent of Congress so far 
as the Commission's activities are concerned, 
particularly in view of the 10-percent limita- 
tion of profit both under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, and Public Law 46. 

Inasmuch as the Commission is engaged in 
an extensive procurement program of ma- 
chinery, equipment, parts, and supplies for 
use in connection with the construction of 
vessels, the question has arisen as to the ne. 
cessity or desirability of recapture of profit 
provisions similar to those required under the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
connection with prime contracts made by 
the Commission for the procurement of ma- 
teriais, machinery, equipment, and supplies 
in excess of $10,000 for use in the construc- 
tion of vessels whether or not such vessels 
are or will be constructed pursuant to the 
authority of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 
Since such contracts will in many cases be for 
materials for vessels under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act as well as the Lend-Lease Act or 
other authority, it would seem necessary in 
the interest of consistency to make the re- 
capture of profits provisions applicable to the 
entire quantity of materials purchased. 
Moreover, in view of the fact that practically 
all of the lump-sum contracts contain a rath- 
er liberal escalator clause, which eliminated 
most of the contractor’s risk, and the limita- 
tions on profits imposed by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act and by Public Law 46 in connection 
with cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, it is be- 
lieved that the Commission's policy should be 
to the effect that all construction and pro- 
curement contracts on a lump-sum basis 
made by the Commission should carry profit- 
limitation provisions, 

Recommendation: It is recommended that 
in view of the foregoing, the Commission 
should determine, as a matter of policy, that 
all contracts made on a lump-sum basis for 
the construction of vessels and for mate- 
rials, equipment, and supplies, whether for 
use in connection with the construction of 
vessels or otherwise, provided such contracts 
are in excess of $10,000, shall be subject to 
profit-limitation’ provisions substantially 


similar to those required by section 505 (b) of 


the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. It is fur- 
ther recommended that the Commission au- 
thorize the proper officers to take any and all 
action necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of the recommendation herein set forth. 
WADE H. SK Nun, 
Assistant General Counsel. 


Mr. AIKEN. This memorandum, Mr. 
President, is dated October 30, 1941. Ex- 
hibit B, referred to by Mr. Warren, is 
dated November 4, 1941, and shows the 
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action taken by the Commission on the 
recommendation of its assistant general 
counsel, Mr. Skinner. I shall read it as 


follows: 
Exursrr B 
NOVEMBER 4, 1941, 
To: Assistant general counsel, 
From: Secretary. 
Subject: Recapture of profits in excess of 10 
percent, 

At a meeting on November 4, 1941, the 
Commission considered your memorandum 
of October 30, 1941, on the above subject. 

The Commission determined as a matter 
of policy that all prime contracts in excess 
of $10,000 made on a lump-sum basis for 
the construction of vessels and for materials, 
equipment, and supplies, whether for use in 
connection with the construction of vessels 
or otherwise, shall be subject to a 10-percent 
profit limitation in cases where such con- 
tracts contain an “escalator clause” with re- 
spect to material and labor costs, 

The Commission further authorized the 
proper officers to take any and all action 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
determination. 

W. C. Err, Jr., 
Secretary. 


It would appear from this that the 
Commission at that time—November 4, 
1941—had determined to restrict profits 
on its contracts in excess of $10,000 to 
10 percent. 

Inasmuch as the Comptroller General 
refers to a letter which he sent to me 
under date of October 7, 1943, I wish to 
say that in this letter he makes reference 
to a letter which was received by him 
from the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission under date of May 29, 1943, read- 
ing as follows: 


This will acknowledge your letter of May 
15, 1948, relative to the noninclusion within 
the document designated General Provi- 
sions, Form No. 8026, and Form No. 8024 of 
the provisions of section 505 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 

These forms were designed for use in con- 
nection with the purchase of materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment for vessels to be con- 
structed under the provisions of Public Laws 
5, 247, 474, and 630 (77th Cong.) and in the 
opinion of the Commission’s general counsel, 
the inclusion of the provisions of section 505 
(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is not 
required in contracts entered into pursuant 
to the authority of the afore-mentioned laws. 


Thus it would appear from these ex- 
hibits that the Maritime Commission had 
determined on November 4, 1941, that all 
prime contracts in excess of $10,000 
should be subject to a 10 percent profit 
limitation; that the Commission at some 
later date, which I do not know, had de- 
cided that it was not necessary or advis- 
able to include a recapture clause in the 
contracts. 

At any rate, according to the Comp- 
troller General, the recapture clause has 
been inserted in only about 25 or 30 con- 
tracts out of 20,000 purchase contracts 
that have been entered into. 

I am not sufficiently versed in law to 
state whether the Maritime Commission 
was within its rights in failing to insert 
a recapture clause in these contracts, as 
required by section 505 (b) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. There is such 
liberality in the interpretation of law by 
Government departments and so many 
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loopholes through which departments 
can technically escape the congressional 
intent of a law, that it is impossible for a 
layman, as well as most lawyers, to ven- 
ture an opinion or interpretation with- 
out being promptly disagreed with. 

However, whether the Maritime Com- 
mission violated the law or not in fail - 
ing to include recapture clauses in its 
contracts, we are, every one of us, inter- 
ested in the amount of profit allowed by 
the Commission to its contractors. I do 
not think there is the slighest doubt that 
Congress intended to limit profits to cost 
plus 10 percent. ö 

Now, let us see what profit the Mari- 
time Commission has actually allowed. 

I requested the Comptroller General to 
advise me of the results of renegotiation 
both where the contracts carried the re- 
capture provisions and where such provi- 
sions were not included in the contracts, 

I now quote from Mr, Warren’s letter 
in reply to my request: 

Item No. 8, Enclosed herewith is a sum- 
mary of the results of renegotiation by the 
Price Adjustment Board of the United States 
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Maritime Commission, together with support- 
ing schedules covering renegotiations from 
inception to December 31, 1943 (exhibit C), 
It will be noted that the profit allowed on 
“sales” amounting to $898,012,874.07 is $78,- 
389,734.96, or 9.65 percent, which profit 
amounts to approximately 10.6 percent of 
costs, 

Since section 505 (b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, provides for 
recapture of profits in excess of 10 percent of 
the contract prices, it follows that the higher 
the contract price the higher the profit allow- 
ance, the elements of cost and capital in- 
vested not being for consideration. That is 
to say, the higher the bid price the higher 
the profit allowance, 

Item No. 4. See summary of renegotia- 
tions (exhibit C) and statement under item 
No. 3. The summary shows that profits 
allowed under renegotiated contracts exceed 
10 percent of cost and, in many instances, 
exceed 10 percent of “sales” (contract prices). 
Accordingly, it appears that the profits al- 
lowed under renegotiation settlements in 
those cases exceed the profits that would 
have been allowed had the recapture provi- 
sions of section 505 been incorporated in the 
contracts—since under the terms of that 
section profits are limited to 10 percent of the 
contract price (sales). 
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The exhibit C referred to is a sum- 
mary of renegotiations of the United 
States Maritime Commission Price Ad- 
justment Board from its inception to 
December 31, 1943, showing the schedule 
of renegotiations completed, renegotia- 
tions miscellaneous, where contracts are 
not yet executed, renegotiations cleared, 
and renegotiations resulting in forward 
price reductions. 

It is significant that, of the $459,919,- 
755,82 representing renegotiations com- 
pleted, the Maritime Commission has al- 
lowed a profit of 10.78 percent on ad- 
justed sales. While I have been fur- 
nished with photostat copies of these re- 
negotiation schedules broken down to 
individual contractors, yet I will ask to 
have inserted in my remarks at this point 
only the summary of renegotiations to 
which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
Foitette in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? i 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Summary of renegotiations, U. S. Maritime Commission Price Adjustment Board, from inception to Dec. 31, 1943—Restricted 


_——_ eee 


Reported prof- Pe t Profits allow Percent 
Total sales sub- | its before Fed- | = ereen rofits allowed | snowed | Forward | Tatal recov- 
Deseription ject to renego- | eral income ph hii de peek Adjusted sales | 07 a mui onad- | price re | ered and for- 
tiation andoxcess an 2 ee sales (before. | juste | ductions | Ward price 
profits. taxes en sales Federal taxes) | Seales reductions 
E es re be a 3 — — — 
Renegotiations completed (schedule 1)_...| $459, 919, 755.82 8108 605, 262. 16 22.96 | $62, 793, 792. 07 | $397, 125, 903. 15 $42, $11, 469, 49 Ty ees $62, 793, 702. 07 
pgotiations miscellaneous (schedule 2) 
N “gare eee 278, 887, 205.35 | 47, 097, 102. 29 16.89 | 22, 701, 071. 85 | 256, 186, 223. 50 | 24, 396, 090. 44 8 22, 701, 071. 85 
Nn erro O, 738; 807, 051. 17 | 152. 702, 424. 45 20.67 | 85, 494, 864. 52 | 653,312, 186.65 | 67, 207, 559, 93 HEETE A 85, 494, 864, 52 
Renogoțjations cleared (schedule 3). 159, 205, 822.90. | 11, 182, 175. 03 LM 159, 205, 822.90 | 11, 182, 175, 03 7:02 |2. Zah 
; Sen sci 808, 012, 874. 07 } 163, 884, 599.48 | 18. 25 85, 494, 864. 52 | 812, 518, 000. 55 | 78, 389, 734. 90 0.65 
Renogotiations resulting in forward price 
reductions (schedule 4 451, 778,711.00 ———.——— (. —t—.— — —— 2 — — 
Grand te e eee 1, 249, 791, 585.07 | 163, 884. £99. 18 85, 494, 864, 52 812, 518,009.55 | 78, 8807800 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, section 
505 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
provided that all profits in excess of 10 
percent should be recovered by the Gov- 
ernment. Not only did the framers of 
this act consider 10 percent an adequate 
peacetime profit, but we might as well 
assume that it was considered an ade- 
quate profit for the depression years 
which were then prevailing. 

The contracts of the Maritime Com- 
mission have expanded from millions to 
billions of dollars, yet the Commission is 
allowing contractors a percentage of 
profit greater than that which was con- 
sidered adequate during the years of the 
great depression. How can we lay any 
claim to maintaining good government 
in our country—even good wartime gov- 
ernment—when we permit such things to 
continue? 

I asked the Comptroller General for 
the latest balance sheet of the Maritime 
Commission, and this is what he said. I 
quote from his letter: 

The latest balance sheet available is as of 
June 30, 1942. A recent examination thereof 
was made by representatives of this office 
who reported that the records were in such 
condition—supporting documents and papers 
being missing—that a proper verification of 
the balance sheets of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and the United States Maritime 


Commission as of June 30, 1942, was im- 
possible. 


Again, Mr. President, let me say that 
the facts I am presenting today concern- 
ing conditions prevailing in the opera- 
tions of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration are the facts that have been de- 
termined by the General Accounting 
Office. The Comptroller General is re- 
quired by law to report to the Congress 
transactions of any agency of govern- 
ment which is audited by his office and 
found to be wrongfully or wastefully ex- 
pending public funds. The Comptroller 
General has reported many transactions 
of the Maritime Commission to this Con- 
gress. We have done nothing about it. 

An investigation of the Maritime Com- 
mission would reveal that the Red Sea 
charter contracts, under which operators 
with very little capital investment ob- 
tained millions of dollars in profits, have 
never been renegotiated, in spite of the 
fact that counsel for the Maritime Com- 
mission and Lend-Lease have both ruled 
a these rates are subject to renegotia- 

on. 

In order to refresh our memory on the 
Red Sea charter contracts, I will say that 
in the year 1941 there were 81 vessels 
chartered to carry lend-lease goods to 
the Red Sea. These 81 vessels made 90 


voyages. The value of these vessels, with 
11 valuations missing, was $8,256,000. 
The charter hire amounted to $31,364,- 
880.11, and the profit on these voyages 
amounted to $26,874,176.70, or about 
three times the value of the vessels them- 
selves. 

Considerable publicity was given to 
these seemingly excessive profits, and 
there was, naturally, a demand that 
these steamship companies be required 
to return part of the profits. It appears, 
with two exceptions, these being the 
Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co. and the 
American President Lines, the companies 
receiving these tremendous profits have 
refused to return any of them, I under- 
stand on the ground that the costs were 
paid out of lend-lease funds, and were 
claimed, therefore, not to be subject to 
renegotiation by the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

I ask to insert in the Recorp a table 
which appears on page 303 of the report 
of hearings on the Red Sea space char- 
ter rates held before the House Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries in March 1943, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? . 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Summary of Red Sea voyages 


Owner 

American Export Lines, Ine 
‘American Foreign Steamship Corporation. 
American Hawaiian Bteamship 898 
Atlas e Cor —.—5 Lid 

as Trading Corporation 
Boyd, Weir & Sewell, Ine. 
Colmar Steamship Corporation 


Isthmian ee, 8 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. 


me Gain iste 5 Sa 
Waterman Steamship O 
Weyerhaeuser Steamship 


2528 
5825 
ggs 


— 
ee Oe eS OTe O 


— 
eee 


ao 
m 


MARCH 28 


Dead- Profit per 

wolght Charter hire Voyage profits |weight-ton 

tons per month 
49, 145 $1, 724, 918. 64 $1, 572, 144. 52 $4.70 
16, 000 634, 116. 03 1, 128. 18 5. 14 
369 3, 565, 674. 79 3, 096, 749. 85 5. 65 
39, 150 1, 181, 643. 00 814. 242. 06 3. 80 
, 650 261, 405. 00 57, 624. 60 89 
7, 200 374, 812. 92 385, 588. 52 9.13 
75, 453 2, 967, 660. 75 2, 639, 989. 25 6.63 
65, 940 2, 554, 540. 30 2, 520, 292. 68 6.80 
128, 428 4, 608, 456, 74 3, 879, 729. 77 5. 42 
38, 975 1, 370, 440. 20 1, 318, 493. 60 5.11 
37, 440 1, 301, 901. 75 995, 390. 62 4.12 
26, 807 942. 641. 55 743, 516. 59 4.87 
54, 335 2, 066, 206. 7. 1, 662, 681. 97 4.25 
8, 990 418, 967. 40 367, 230. 57 7.76 
16, 800 621, 513, 39 498, 554. 42 5.78 
8,565 874, 664. 75 270, 835, 3.27 
16, 868 671, 808. 80 364, 558. 12 3. 84 
107, 736 4, 004, 987. 30 3, 733, 193. 31 5.17 
49, 134 1, $18, 511. 05 1, 463, 232. 83 5.18 
853, 985 31, 364, 880, 11 26, 874, 176. 70 5. 13 


1 Value of 1 ship not available. 


Charter hire per deadweight-ton 
Profit per deadweight-ton-_............---...--- 
Average length of completed voyages (days) 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that it has been claimed that 


Less reserves. 
Securities fone receivables 


( 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities... 
Voyages in progress. 
Recapture profits, 
time Commission__.... FE 
Other liabilities and reserves. 


a — and ro- 


the companies participating in these 
profits needed the profits, I ask that there 
be printed condensed balance sheets of 
these companies appearing on pages 328 


American Export Lines, Inc. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dee. 31, 1930 Dee. 31, 1940 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


to 349 of the report to which I have just 
referred, 

There being no objection, the balance 
sheets were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Deo. 31, 1941 Dee. 31, 1942 


$15, 360, 235. 53 


10, 068, 491. 98 
1, 350, 000. 00 


898, 246. 58 
43, 487, 451. 68 


12, 318, 303, 93 


31, 119, 147. 75 


Gross profit on shipping 
Ce OE ATT 
differential sub- 


Depreciation of vessels........ 
Other costs and expenses 


Net profit before taxes 
Provision for Federal income 


Net profit after taxes 


Dividends declared, common. 
Dividends declared, preferred. 


Loss. 


7, 116, 327. 55 
1,061, 400. 00 
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American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dee. 31, 1938 Dec, 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1940 


escasenn------| $3,919, 008. 87. EA , 497, 7 -<<+-+-+------|$13, 578, 533, 31 
$21, 780, 507, 50 -=> URS acess z 
17, 020, 183.94 -a -assa 941,515.97 
— 4. — 2, 581, 471. 21 
Securities of and receivables 
from subsidaries 4 ꝗ 95, 000, 00 ----2... =- AUT NORT 000. 1, 550, 380, 1, 550, 380. 00 
Other assets S OE E Yr get. a 4, Ge ees — 8, 915, 617. 72 
PPTP 7016, 28 $58. 88. as 24, 621, 002, 24 
LIABILITIES 
Current Habflities............ 
Voyages in progress 
Other liabilities and reserves. 
Total liabilities and re- 
SOT VRE Si we eae etl . e eee „ 50. 10,911; 636, 44 5, 801, 422. 42 
CAPITAL 
Capital stock. „00 4,388, 000. 00 
Capital surplus... af 5, 423. Bi yop SS SU E ESS S TA 
Earned surplus... 3,18 750. 85. 8888, 860 14 6) 943,178. i ESSEE S 
Toth — J ⁵——Ä2T20 ee F 18, 819, 579. 82 


1 Includes reserves for vessel replacements, insurance, and contingencies. 
CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year ended Dee, 31, 1942 


si rofit on shipping oper- 
8 8 7 ; ; $4, 980, 212. 57 $7, 670, 503. 12 
Other in C K 267, 306, 20 1, 989, 328. 51 753, 047, 31 


Denies iation of vessels... 
Other costs and expenses 


Net profit before taxes . 6,038, 618. 85 
* or Federal income 
PT . . 4, 316, 300, 00 


Net profit after taxes ; 1, 719, 315. 85 


Dividends declared Sead 


1 Loss. 
American President Lines, Lid. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dee, 31, 1940 Dee, 31, 1941 Dec. 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
Current assets 
Vessels. 


from abel — 5. dnensatsdencasenesies 
Voy: 
Vesse! 
Other assets 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities. . 3,875, 100. 91 2.2... Ay ES E 4, 610, 402. 36 .] 6, 192, 305; 12 sashes 
Voyages in progress n 784, 300. 20 
. of profits, U. 8, 
‘Maritime Coniiitett T os ˙ 8. . ] 1,321, 696, 45 
Long-term debt aa fas TAE 65l. 
Other liabilities and reserves. . G 6, 930, 017. 47 
Total liabilities and re- 
TT 
CAPITAL 
Sepia aie Mo SO 6,784, 300. 00 6 784, 300. 00 6, 784, 300. 00 6, 784, 300. 00 
Total capital . 1, 792,122, 5 1,298, 988 20 4,827, 678. 95. 


4 Chiefly owned by U. S. Maritime Commission. 
3 Deficit, 
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American President Lines, Ltd.—Continued 
CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year ended Dec, 31, 1938 Year ended Dee. 31, 1939 | Year ended Dee. 31, 1040 Year ended Dec. 31, 1941 Year ended Dec. 31, 1942 


Gross fit on shipping 


operations $5, 053, 688. 70 
Operating differential sub- 
1 pS LEY RES A ad (ER met eS 30, 135. 04 
5, 083, 793, 74 
2B 


Net profit before taxes 
Provision for Federal income 


rs 


Net profit after taxes 
Set aside for recapture by 
S; Maritime Commis- 


c EE EE a 4, 653, 540. 58 


8, 217, 661. 77 


1 Loss. 
Calmar Steamship Corporation 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 
Dee, 31, 1939 - Dec. 31, 1940 Dec. 31, 1941 Dee, 31, 1942 
% ͤ » 00 . $4, 967, 585.00 
SA YSA 81, 420, 579. 00 
Less reserves 806, 284. 00 1 
614, 

osasto mp . 129, 414. 00 

tles ol aid 10, 000. 00 
Other assets 4, 352, 114.00 

Total assets 3,870, 278. O0 4; 757, 989. 00 . 6,050, 034. 00 . 8, 720, 056. 000 10, 073, 408. 00 

LIABILITIES 

Current liabilities. ........... 
Voyages in progress - 
Sundry operating reserves. 


‘Total liabilities and re- 


1 Owned by Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Includes 3,734,001 deferred credits. 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Gam opt on shipping op- 


RON Sana Sa dente S $2, 829, 887.000 166, 880, 00 19, 391, 00 

OLUTION ies op ena oso ctnetcebonacencslesecuacdeccacalead=conkuEaeesl 16, 424. 600. 0007 * 92 507 00 ER eee A 5, 786. 00 
c r E EA $ ö „444.00 —7—9.—— 

Officers’ and directors’ sala- shi Siaj 


ries and other remunera- 
o 
De int ion of vessels... 
Other costs and expenses. 
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Isthmian Steamship Co. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


| Dee. 31, 1938 | Dec. 31, 1939 Dee. 31, 1940 Dee. 31, 1941 Dee. I, 1942 


ASSETS | 
SRECE 100 80 78 1, 22 710. 78. EE v Sy Sn i 0% „ 820, 170, 290. 74 
$23, 280, 444. $23, 306, 905. Bi}. 3 13, 023, 990. 50 ae 
15, 732, 013. 17 — 16, 553. 007. 67 . 802. 488. 51) 10, 901, 827. 51 
8, 368, 958. 91 6, 753, 897. 83 5, 601, 389. 90 — | , 022, 163, 08 
r r e E S ENO, ————ů ů lity Shey URC E 
PCG 118, 650, 58 eee 179, 86675—— 1, 950, 386. 30 8. 954, 066, 48 
Total assets | eo 18, 784, 268.84 20, 791, 156. 96 25, 156, 475, 36 94, 406, 028, 79 41, 147, 420. 30 


LIABILITIES 
Current Habilit ies 460, 086. 74 080, 015, 55 2, 169, 083. 21 
Voyages in progress 363, 740, 95 — 1.519, 134. 74 3.018, 131. 880 
Sundry operating reserves. 1, 521, 748. 84 1, 573, 511. 50 1, 671, 359. 50 __ 
Total llabilit ies. 2,345, 576, 58. 3 772 661. 88 22, 133, (66. 06 
CAPITAL — 


Capital stock ! 
Capita! surplus . <= 
Earned surplus 


Total capital. eee 16, 438, 689. 31—————— 17, 018, 404. 7 19, 014, 354. 24 


1 Owned by United States Steel Corporation. 
: renee on capital stock issued. 
4 Includes 84, 882,103.30 miscellaneous other liabilities, 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year ended Dee. 81, 1938 | Year ended Dee. 31, 1939 Year ended Dee, 31, 1040 Year ended Dee, 31, 1941 Year ended Dec. 31, 1042 


Gross prons on shipping oper- 


at ions $2, 664, 514. 88 89, 632, 430. 388 „277. 255. 44 

Other income: 457, 293. 47 515, 967. 52 i 639, 474. 85 
Total. 3, 121, 808. 35 2 92. 28 ENTA 8 9, 

Officers’ salari $57, 020.60) ------- — ; : ier RC ay sland 


Amortization and deprecia- 


tion of vessels. ......-......- 1,237, G40. n. 1, 225, 047, 86 om k 
Other costs and expenses 617, 478. 84. 677, 010, 80 22s ee ee 780, 422. 66)... sc enenee-- Uf: | eke CE Ra 
A 5 1, 907, 044. 61 22. iian 1, 968, 458, 760 . 2.009, 824. 70 „786. 992.01 2, 920, 571. 38 
Net profit before taxes 1. 214, 768. 744 22. 1. 184, 928. 100 4, 288, 699, 47 o 887, 188. 91 
bi etl for Federal income z - 8 B 
PES SEES Falcel Peer 135, 647. 98 105, 123. 00 S eee . 80 4. 272, 801, 15 
Net profit after taxes 1, 079, 115, 79% 1, 079, 805. 10 80 scecutens 5, 167, 887. 03 2, 614, 357, 76 


Percent Amount Percent Amount Pereent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount. 
10} $1, 008, 000. 00 5} — $500, 000. 00 20) $2, 000, 000. 00 es on 000.00 40 $4, 000, 000. 00 


Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Divicends declared_.........- 


Dee, 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1940 Dee. 31, 1942 


Dec. 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


Current assets 2, O19, 758. 41 
Vessels $14, 047, 900, 58 


$11, 739, 302. 11 


Less reserves 12, 014, 820. 38}... 2. 
— 1.133, 161. 15 1,365, 194. 18 
rape F. & Lewis Lucken- 
bach . fe 7.690 644. 310. 7, 785, 768. 12. 8 808, 163. 40 8, 37, 604. 13. 8, 346, 548, 49 
Securities of and receivables 
from subsidtaries . 3,080, 848. 48 . 2862, 121. 24 . 109, 950, 40 r 101, 628. 55 


Other assets al 1, 019, 522. 700 © 548,427. 51 
Total assets — — 22, 101, 190. 79 
Liannatirs 
Ourrent liabilities. ......-.... 1.911. 634, 42 


Voyages in progress. a 500, 789. 19 
Owing to subsidiaries... 1, 543, 594. 92 
Other liabilitics and reserves. 638, 061. 24 


Total Ua b flit ie 4, 003, 029, 77 .--...-00- 4, 444, 771. 89 4. 192, 674. 68 i ó 9, 199, 003. 80 
CAFITAL 
Capital stock 1 5, 228, 250. 00 5, 228, 250. 00 5, 228,250. 00 5, 228, 280.00 5, 228, 250. 00 
Earned surplus . 4, 491, 568. 90 S| ee c 7, 828, 888. 80 


‘Total capital 12, 902. 187. 23 


| Owned by Edgar F. Luckenbach. 
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Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc.—Continued 
CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year ended Dee, 31, 1938 | Year ended Dee, 31, 1939 | Year ended Dec. 31,1940 | Year ended Dec. 31, 1941 | Year ended Dec. 31, 1942 


— —— 


Gross profit on shipping oper- a 
oda Pen POE | 216 802.84 . $2,191, 701 48 . $3, 400,79. Cl. . 88,0 0. 388. 00 $3, 089, 612. 79 
— a oa 1 104, 455. 93 
NV Rn Te | 2, 985, 166. 80 
00 
Depreciation of vessels. $301, 228, 05 
Other costs and expenses. . 16, 410. 36) 
c . . e eee 1, 117, 638. 4 
Net profit before taxes. . fan 1 eS AA 6, 333, 521. OS} 225-22... 1, 867, 518. 45 
3 for Federal income : 
2, 873; 770. 98 oe 
— Se x 8 8, 959, 751. 05 1. 87, F18. 45 


1 Lass, 
2 Officers’ salaries not stated. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc, 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dec. 31, 1038 Dee, 31, 1939 Dee. 31, 1940 Deo. 31, 1941 | Dee, 31, 1942 
si nis 514.48, 473, 42 
Vv 
9, 429, 425, 63 
Vessels eee construction 5, 248, 273. 90 
iss 115. 177.80 217, 827.80 
. D 8. 771, 933, 39 19, 778, 033, 11 
Winsen . : 26, 170, 977. 05) . — 40. 092, 033, 92 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities. --.-.------ à } | aoe oar 2, 979, 840. S3 2, 184, 892. 42 
Voyages in progress 300, 557, 01 3 3, 128, 508, 52 3, 835, 939. 600 1, 555, 342, 16 
Recapture of profits, U. 8. 
Maritime Commission . 21, 326. 86 . . 338, 589, 92 2,889, 508. 6% .. 5, 613, 696, 97 5, 634, 030, 20 
Other liabllities and reserves. P, 071. 77. 103, 610. 66) . 2,083, 50. 0a ——— -~ LD 73, 30. 30 
Total liabilities and re- 3 
S N A FD . . 9, 226, 743. 07... 13, 576, 631. 31 . 9, 447, 595. 20 
NE AS SS 3, 500, 000. 00 . 3, 500. 000, 00 
— — 20, 444, 272. 52. 30. 144, 438. 00 
16, 944, 233. 98 2, 44, 272 5 TEAS: | | 39, 644, 438, 66 
CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 
s 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1938 Year ended Dec. 31, 1939 Year ended Dee, 31, 1940 Year ended Dec. 31, 1041 | Year ended Dec. 31, 1942 


Gross profit from shipping 
OPAE AON Se ae cea A E E 

0 ng differential subsidy. 

Other Incomes. cSs ees aaa 


Total. 
Officers’ and directors’ sal- 
aries. 


costs 
c 1) 489, 480098) EA ARES: | 2, 317, 920. 84 
Net profit before taxes 5 f y 12 527 05 ... i i 
Provision for Federal income 1 55 N 
NE IN pti ok See . A ͤ—— — ꝓͥ- , ̃7˖éy,..!!!!!!. .... S00) gat geese 482, 778. 28 
Net profit after taxes 3 1, 245, 281. 43 12,024, 786. 59 j , 639. 
ts recapturabie by U. 8. 0 | aero 
T Mee am 317, 213. 8224, 185; 33 20. 336. 32 
Percent | Amount 
Dividends declared 1 


ʻ . 2 $875, 000. 00 
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Matson Navigation Co. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1938 Year ended Dec. 31, 1939 Year ended Dee. 31, 1940 Year ended Dee. 31, 1941 Year ended Dec. 31, 1942 


Assets 
Current assets 


cg 
Less rese: ne 
1 
Voyages in prorress 
Beeurities of. and receivables 
from subsidiaries... _....-..-|.....-..-..-- „273, 7 A . 5,079, 258. 89 
Construction reserve fund 6, 343, 170. 36 
essels under construction.. --| 2,983, 964, 40 25 
Other assots EN r 8 . 11, 338, 043. 45 
Dobal givets eee eee 7, 147, £0, 107, 980. 59, 603, 960, 75 69, 679, 504, 64 
LIABILITIES ` 
Current ſiabilltſes 2, 023, 897. 38 5 12, 884. 299, 03 
ROGER Tt) FORT CES r ꝙqęꝙę ß K natal) PREE ER 5, 807. 638, 957. 54 
Other liabilities end re- 
ves oem esse tees 2, 824, 958. 81 6, 888, 020. 66 
Total liabilities . 4,848, 856. 19 . 5,078, 600. 01 . 6, 809, 113. 80 . 13, 876, 197. 01. 20, 111, 378. 13 
CAPITAL 
Capital stock 33, 204, 053. 24. 
Capital surplus 945, 205.42 
Earned surplus.. 8. 718, 700, 85 __ 
o ae" AEE 37, 868, 058, 31) .....--......-| 39, 648, 547. 88 .] 43, 208, 866. 46. 45, 787, 763. 74 2... 49, 568, 126, 51 
Year ended Dee, 31, 1942 
Gross profit on shipping oper- 
tions $5, 836, 782. 24 „„ „282, 698. 35 11, 040, 070. 20 0 0... $10, 083, 585. 98 
Other income. ae 330, 533. 01 360, 690. 39 78, 951. 


Total 
OMcers’ 8 directors’ salaries. 
Depreciation of vessels ....... 
Other costs and expenses 


Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount 


Dividends declared 3 $1, 659, 950, 25) 053 $2, 157, 380. 6| $1, 986, 423. 90 


Percent Amount 


774 $2, 469, 848, 10 


Shepard Steamship Co. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dee. 31, 1938 Dec. 31, 1040 Nov. 30, 1041 Nov. 30, 1942 


ASSETS 
$1, 392, 274. 09 


fecurities of subsidiaries 90, 000. 00 
Other assets 757, 720. 00 
5 2, 239, 994. 09 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities. ......-----| 57,304.20 POO E ORR. 88, 367. 55——— 
See in progress 2 
Owing to subsidiaries. — 
Total liabilitſes 2 . Nee w ²⁵Ü Ä —————— 633, 010, 58 
CAPITAL y 
Capital stock . . 
ee e . ; . 
Earned surplus... = . 
Total COAL —. — 3 133, 088. 14 1, 606, 983. 51 


1 Owned by Shepard Morse Lumber Co, 
2 Deficit.. 
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Shepard Steamship Co—Continued 
CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1938 | Year ended Dec. 31, 1039 | Year ended Dec, 31, 1940 | Year ended Nov. 30, 1941 | Year ended Nov. 30, 1942 


2 profit on shipping op- 


rations......... K . , 28238, 556. 57 
otter income 1 25, 739. 33 7, 1 10, 133. 88 
Total. 223, 422. 60 
Officers’ salaries 
Depreciation of vi 
Other costs and expenses. 
a SETER ET T : j í 152, 019, 82 93, 178. 08 
Not profit before taxes. y 689, 527. 98. 3 135. 249. 61 
Provision for Federal income 
teres. 0 „ S, OBZ OF) necucncnensen] 402, 886. 24. 0 ccnmence 
Net Hrofit after axcs . Nes EEEE 135, 249, 01 
Percent Amount Amoun Percent Amount 
Dividend declared 8 A4 ˙ lebovebae a om inf pet melee sm bonnet ie — 8 1 50| 58112. 919. 75 22 $44, 008.81 


Loss. 
* Not shown, 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 


Dee. 31, 1938 


Dec. 31, 1041 Dec. 31, 1942 


$1, 195, 189, 83 ee $10, 585, 648. 60 


Loss reserves. - 1,688, 688. 66)..............] 1,989, 728. 87 . 2508, 702. 19 . . 2,931, 641. 57 . . 
1, 804, 761. 71 1, 776, 196, 15! qqꝛã —— 9, 932, 776. 08 
Vessels under construet ion — 112 707% N.. 
Securities of and receivables 
from og ee ae a 8 409, 114. 10 368. 6, 547, 040. 01 
ther assets . 370, 820. eee . 2, 088, 862. 25 687, 306. 85 22. 2, 918, 037, 92 


LIABILITIES 
Current Habilities 
Voyages in progress.. 2. 
Other liabilities and Tresor vos. 
Total UHabilities. 
CAPITAL 
Capital stock 


Capital surplus. 
Earned surplus.. 


Total capital > . i . 981% 781. |) BES NNR 15. 441, 144 70 


Year ended Deo, 31, 1042 


Gross profit from shipping op- 
erations 


„ 210, 187. 41 
Other income. * 


— eRe e cae eae AO cncccncancnca) S88, 788. 07. 782 520. 290. 0, 210 884.34. 9, 210, 187. 41 
Officers’ and directors’ sal - z 185 
aries and other remuner- 


— ens 9, 892. 05 
i nage age of vessels sis 900. 23 
Other costs and expenses.. ... 1, 019, 460, 53 
PPT » d » CMU ONTSOR nne eee en 2, 280, 252, 81 
Net profit before taxes n 920, 934. 60 
Provin Federal income hie 
55555 eae 6, 159, 029. 42 
Not profit after taxes.. 761, 905, 18 


Amount 


7 $69, 786, 40 
216.8) 573,012.00 


1 Loss. 
On May 21, 1941, 10 shares of stock were issued for 1 share of old issue, 
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Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co, 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEETS 
| Dec. 81, 1933 Dec. 31, 1939 | Dec. 31, 1940 Dee. 31, 1941 | Dec. 31, 1942 
ASSETS | 

Sonn K 288. ABI r $509, 219. 20 .....~---.=: $580, 812. 24 $2, 001, 268, 36 

W -=| $1, 730, 540, 03 $1, 750, 799. 54 $2, 560, 705. 81 

Less reserves . 882, 055. 94. a 075, 706, 51 .-.- 1, 063,062. 96 os 
857, 484. 09. —— 776, 093. 03) | 1, 497, 732. 85) 826, 798. 55 

Voyages in a . 20. 119. 688 S 110, 318, 2 
cap eae E Rca ee SIr U aE Rte 175, 020. a F 123, 881. 69) 1, 280, 373. 26 

Total sssets . 1,472, 650, 6 n 2, 312, 748. 01 4, 168, 440. 17 

LIABILITIES 

Current liab ſlitzes ....-.--.-.- r , e 758, 308. 38 1, 787, 439, 01 
/// ꝙ ¶¶ c ͤ ͤ oe rete ... 1,085, 353. 24 a 575. 484. 55 

Total liabilities. S e E o G y E 1,843, 716. 62. 2, 362, 923; 50 

CAPITAL 

Capital stock . 800, 000. 00 800, 000. 00 
Capital surplus.. a 478, 635. 74} 478, 635, 74 
Earned surplus_........--...- 311, 278. 56 526, 880, 87 

Total “one ze m F , e nar eracenc-| | 1p OUls fea Sl acnkasenchouee 1, 589, 914. 30 1, 805, 516. 61 


1 Owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, 
3 Deficit. 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1938 


G Seopa p profit on shipping oper- 
a 


Officers” 288 directors“ sala- 


8 $12, 787. 50 
Depreciation of vessels 98, 732. 17 
Other costs and expenses 68, 114. 74 

r deh on da E A E ON 


Net profit before taxes 
Provision for Federal income 


Percent 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, starting 
off with the very first one, American 
Export Lines, it will be found that this 
company between 1938 and 1943 in- 
creased its assets from $9,000,000 to over 
$43,000,000, that it increased its capital 
from $4,000,000 to $31,000,000, and that 
while it paid no dividends on preferred 
stock in 1938 and 1939, it has paid 5 per- 
cent for the years 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Here is the most amazing thing of all. 
This company paid 55 percent dividends 
on its common stock in 1938, 96 percent in 
1939, 100 percent in 1940, 150 percent in 
1941, and 200 percent for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1942. 

If ability to increase its assets 450 per- 
cent during these years, and to pay 200 
percent dividends on common stock, in- 
dicates need of greater profits, then I 
wonder what these people would be sat- 
isfied with. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., for instance, declared a 10-percent 
dividend in 1938, which was increased to 
50 percent in 1941, the year of the Red 
Sea charter profits, and the company 
paid 30 percent in 1942. 

The American President Lines, of 
course, is owned practically by the Mari- 
time Commission, 


wee] $202, 174. 47 
3. 302, 25). 


Amount 


Dividends declared: . T dey. 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1939 Year ended Dec. 31, 1940 


$377, 997, 13 ----| $756, 269.30) _. 
1. 740. 07 2, 172, 94 
3 N 748. 200 -coewenvee- 
$15, 725, 00 
104, 810, 28}. 


79, 837. 24 


Amount 


Percent Amount Percent 


The Calmar Steamship Corporation 
paid no dividends in 1938, paid 15 per- 
cent in 1939, and increased the rate to 
60 percent in 1942. 

The Isthmian Steamship Co. paid 10 
percent in 1938, and increased its divi- 
dends to 30 percent in both 1941 and 
1942. 

And so on, until we get to the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation, of which 
we have information, and which paid 25 
percent in 1938, and got up to 120 percent 
in 1941. Then on May 21, 1941, 10 shares 
of stock were issued for 1 share of the old 
issue, and it still paid 16.8 percent. 

As I have said, only two of these com- 
panies, the Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co., 
and the American President Lines, which 
latter is controlled by the Maritime Com- 
mission itself, have submitted to renego- 
tiation. 

I ask leave to insert in the RECORD a 
memorandum dated April 28 from Oscar 
S. Cox, whom I presume to be counsel 
for the Lend-Lease Administration, to 
Mr. E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Year ended Dee. 31, 1941 Year ended Dee. 31, 1942 


-| $1, 170, 398. 88}... -| $2, 007, 445, 79 


„977. 


2, 101, 423. 01 


236, 767, 88 
1, 352, 136.19 
514 518.54 


Amount Percent 


Percent 


Amount 


$300, 000. 00 


OFFICE or LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATION, 
April 28, 1943. 
To: Mr. E. R. Stettinius, Jr, 
From: Oscar S. Cox. 
Subject: Renegotiation of Red Sea voyage 
charters. 

Beginning in May of 1941, American vessels 
were used to carry cargo to the Red Sea area 
for the British Ministry of War Transport. 
The ships were secured for these voyages by 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
Rates and terms were set by negotiation be- 
tween the owners and the Commission. The 
charter hire was paid directly to the owners 
out of defense-aid funds allocated to the 
Maritime Commission for that purpose. 

The rates on these Red Sea voyages were 
on a space-charter basis until December 1, 
1941, when they were placed on a time- 
charter basis at the standard rates which 
had been set by the Maritime Commission on 
July 30, 1941. While operating under the 
space charters, the owners are alleged to have 
received excessive profits. It is my opinion 
that these charter contracts can now and 
should be renegotiated under the provisions 
of the act of April 28, 1942, as amended by 
the act of October 21, 1942. 

Section 403 (c) (1) of the act of April 28, 
1942, provides: 

“Whenever, in the opinion of the secretary 
of a department, the profits realized or likely 
to be realized from any contract with such 
department, or from any subcontract there- 
under, whether or not made by the contractor, 
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may be excessive, the secretary is authorized 
and directed to require the contractor or 
subcontractor to renegotiate the contract 
Price.“ 

The charters for the Red Sea voyages, al- 
though in form between the British Min- 
istry of War Transport and the shipowners, 
were in every substantial respect between the 
Maritime Commission and the owners. The 
British had made a request to the American 
Government that shipping be made available 
to them as a service under the Lend-Lease 
Act. At the request of the Division of De- 
fense Aid Reports, the Maritime Commis- 
sion undertook to provide this service. The 
Commission secured the ships; it negotiated 
the charter terms and the rates; it made sub- 
sequent reductions in these rates; all bills 
were sent by the shippers to the Commission 
and were paid directly to the shippers out of 
lend-lease funds which had been allocated to 
the Commission; all moneys payable by the 
owners were received. directly by the Com- 
mission. The British Ministry had the use 
of the ships, but they cannot be said in reality 
to have chartered the ships. Their name ap- 
peared on the charter only in order to give 
them the necessary power to designate cargo, 
destination, etc. The Maritime Commission 
was in reality the charterer, since it concluded 
the bargains with the owners and was re- 
sponsible for making all payments to them. 

It was the clear intent of Congress, 
through the renegotiation statute, to pro- 
tect all war contracts made by the Federal 
Government. The words “any contract with 
such Department, or * * any subcon- 
tract thereunder whether or not made by the 
contractor” are clearly intended to include 
all contracts of such a character that exces- 
sive p: made thereunder would result in 
unnecessary expenditure by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Red Sea charters are clearly 
contracts of this character. — 

Renegotiation of the Red Sea charter con- 
tracts is not precłuded because the charters 
were entered into before the passage of the 
renegotiation statute or because the ma- 
jority of the voyages had been completed 
before that date. The renegotiation pro- 
visions are applicable to all contracts and 
subcontracts hereafter made and to all con- 
tracts and subcontracts heretofore made, 
whether or not such contracts or subcon- 
tracts contain a renegotiation or recapture 
clause” (sec. 403 (c) (6)). 

The sole limitation on this retroactive 
character of the act is not applicable to the 
Red Sea charters. This provision states that 
the act is not applicable if “final payment 
pursuant to such contract or subcontract 
to April 28, 1942” (sec. 
403 (c) (6) (i)). Although the hire for the 
Red Sea voyages was paid in probably every 
case before April 28, 1942, there were other 
payments for demurrage, and so forth, due 
the owners on that date in probably all cases. 
Even at the present time payments have been 
made in full for only 15 of the 90 voyages. It 
is probable that even in these 15 cases some 
payments were still outstanding on April 28, 
1942. The payment of the charter hire, 
which was usually made soon after the ship 
sailed, cannot be said to be the “final pay- 
ment.” The total amount due the owner 
could not be calculated finally until all the 
various contingencies of the voyage which 
could raise or lower the charter hire had been 
determined and until all the various charges 
arising out of the voyage, such as demur- 
rage, had been calculated. Only then could 
a true “final payment” be made. 

A further limitation on the power to re- 
negotiate is the provision that “no renego- 
tiation of the contract price shall be com- 
menced by the Secretary more than 1 year 
efter the close of the fiscal year of the con- 
tractor or subcontractor within which com- 
pletion or termination of the contract or sub- 
contract, as determined by the Secretary, 
occurs,” This section is not applicable, under 
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any possible interpretation, to the approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the veyages which ter- 
minated in 1942, 

Since the fiscal year of most shipping com- 
panies is the calendar year, it may be argued 
by the owners that no renegotiation can be 
started now for those voyages which termi- 
nated in 1941. In my opinion, the termina- 
tion for a charter contract is not coincident 
with the termination of the voyage which is 
provided for in the charter unless a final 
financial settlement is reached at the same 
time. As I have pointed out, even now only 
15 percent of the charters have been paid in 
full. It is very unlikely that any of them was 
paid in full during 1941. 

In the case of the Red Sea voyages, con- 
siderable time elapsed after the voyage was 
terminated before a full accounting could 
be made, Payment was withheld in order 
that complete financial statements for each 
voyage might be prepared by the owners and 
examined by the Commission, It was nec- 
essary to wait until such examinations 
took place before it could be determined 
whether payment should be made in full or 
some form of renegotiation of the contracts 
should be started. The contracts cannot be 
said to be completed or terminated until 
such a financial examination has been made 
and payment made in full. 

Under the provision in question the time 
of completion or termination of contract is 
to be determined by the Chairman of the 
Commission. This provision gives him the 
clear power to determine that contracts are 
not completed until ful payment is made. 

In any event, the section in question ap- 
plies only to renegotiation of the contract 
price; it does not concern withholding of 
payments which would result in excessive 
profits or the recapture of such profits. The 
renegotiation statute throughout indicates 
that renegotiation may take the form of a 
revision of the contract price or of withhold- 
ing or recovering excessive profits. See sec- 
tions 403 (b) (1) and (2), 403 (e) (2), and 
403 (d). Even if it be held, therefore, that 
the provision in question precludes a retro- 
active lowering of the charter rates, it does 
not preclude the withholding or recapture 
of profits which were excessive. 

Section 403 (c) (5) provides that a con- 
tractor may file “statements of actual cost 
of production and such other financial state- 
ments for any prior fiscal year or years of 
such contractor or subcontractor, in such 
form and detail, as the Secretaries [the Chair- 
man] shall prescribe by joint regulation.” 
If notice of renegotiation is not given within 
1 year of such filing, the contractor may not 
“thereafter be required to renegotiate to 
eliminate excessive profits realized from any 
such contract or subcontract during such 
fiscal year or years.” It does not appear that 
any such statements were filed more than 1 
year ago. The financial statements for the 
individual voyages to the Red Sea which were 
requested by the Maritime Commission were 
filed during the summer of 1942. It is un- 
likely that any were filed as early as April 1. 

Each of the shippers did file before April 
15, 1942, the operating statement for 1941 
required by the Commission under section 
21 of the Shipping Act of 1916. Such state- 
ments have been filed for many years. They 
do not give sufficient detail for the Commis- 
sion to determine whether or not profits on 
individual voyages were excessive. They can- 
not, therefore, be considered as statements 
for the purposes of section 403 (c) (5). 

Each of the charter hires was for a sum in 
excess of $100,000. There can thus be no 
claim 57 exemption under section 403 (c) 
(6) (iti). 

It is, therefore, my view that the Red Sea 
charters may still be renegotiated by the 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Mr. Cox 
holds that the Red Sea voyage charters 
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can be renegotiated. The last sentence 
of this memorandum reads as follows: 


It Is, therefore, my view that the Red Sea 
charters may still be renegotiated by the 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 


I ask leave also to insert in the RECORD 
a memorandum from Wade H. Skinner, 
general counsel, United States Maritime 
Commission, to the United States Mari- 
time Commission, under date of Septem- 
ber 6, 1943. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: : 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1943. 
To: United States Maritime Commission. 
From: General counsel. 

Subject: Renegotiation of Red Sea charters. 

Only 2 of the 19 operators who participated 
in the Red Sea venture for the British Min- 
istry of War Transport in 1941 and 1942 have 
responded to the Chairman's request to make 
voluntary adjustment of the charter rates 
paid by the Maritime Commission out of 
jend-iease funds. Efforts to obtain volun- 
tary adjustments from the remaining 17 op- 
erators have been unavailing. It is, there- 
fore, recommended that demand for renegoti- 
ation of the charters be made upon 16 of 
these operators, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the renegotiation law (Public Law 
528, 77th Cong., as amended). 

One of the operators, the Norwegian Ship- 
ping and Trade Mission, is exempt from the 
act, which does not apply to any contract 
with “any foreign government or any agency 
thereof.” i 


Attached is a copy of a memorandum pre- 
pared by Mr. Oscar Cox, general counsel of 
the Lend-Lease Administration (likewise 
Assistant Solicitor General of the United 
States) and forwarded to the Chairman of 
the Commission by the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator. This memorandum holds that the 
Red Sea charters are subject to the renego- 
tiation statute. The memorandum will, it is 
believed, fortify the Commission’s position 
if it becomes necessary to refer the matter 
to the Attorney General for suit. 

The statute directs the Chairman, when- 
ever in his opinion the profits realized from 
any contract with the Commission are exces- 
sive, to require the contractor to renegotiate 
the contract price, and upon such renego- 
tiation to eliminate the excessive profits 
either by reduction, withholding, repayment, 
or recovery. The Chairman may bring suit 
to recover from the contractor any amount of 
9 profits actually paid to the con- 

The memorandum prepared by Mr. Cox 
discusses the points which may be raised by 
the contractors against the application of 
the renegotiation law to the charters in ques- 
tion. Examination of the accounts discloses 
that one, and possibly two, of the charters 
may have been closed by final payment with- 
in the meaning of the statute. 

Attached is a list of the 19 operators who 
participated in the Red Sea venture, show- 
ing the vessels employed, the charter hire 
paid, the voyage profits, per vessel and by 
operator, and the amount withheld from 
final settlement. 

It is a y recommended: 

That the Commission refer the contracts 
listed in the attachment (excepting the con- 
tracts with (a) the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission; (b) American President Lines, 
Ltd.; and (c) Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co.) 
to the Price Adjustment Board for processing 
in the usual manner, including report to the 
Commission of any operator who shall fail 
to respond, for appropriate citation by the 
Commission to the Attorney General for re- 
covery by suit from any such contractor. 

Wape H. Sxmner, 
General Counsel. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
quote from this memorandum, as fol- 
lows: 

It is accordingly recommended: 

That the Commission refer the contracts 
listed in the attachment (excepting the con- 
tracts with (a) the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission, (b) American President Lines, 
Ltd., and (c) Weyerhaeuser Steamship Co.) 
to the Price Adjustment Board for processing 
in the usual manner, including report to 
the Commission of any operator who shall 
fail to respond, for appropriate citation by 
the Commission to the Attorney General for 
recovery by suit from any such contractor. 


Yet, Mr. President, in spite of the ad- 
vice of the attorney for the Lend-Lease 
Administration and the attorney for the 
Maritime Commission, these contracts 
have not been renegotiated, and I have 
heard of no cases being referred to the 
Attorney General for recovery by suit up 
to this time. 

An investigation would also reveal that 
unconscionable profits have been made 
through the payment by the Commission 
for almost worthless vessels at 13 to 16 
times their legal valuation. 

Investigation would further reveal that 
ships have been sunk at sea which were 
insured for as high as 64 times their 
legal valuation as determined by the 
Maritime Commission itself. 

The excuse may be offered that this 
is wartime, and that we have to put up 
with such things in wartime; indeed, that 
excuse has been offered to me by those 
holding responsible positions in the Mari- 
time Commission itself, but the facts are 
that mismanagement and wastefulness 
existed in the Maritime Commission long 
before the war began, 

We need good government always, but 
we need it more than ever in wartime. 
Congress may be blind to what is going 
on in some of our departments, but the 
people are not, Is it any wonder that 
millions of them are asking, “What is the 
matter with the Congress?” 


POLITICAL PROPAGANDA DISTRIBUTED 
TO AMERICAN TROOPS IN GREAT BRIT- 
AIN AND PROPAGANDA UNDER O. P. A. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, some time 
ago I read into the Recorp a letter I 
wrote on February 22 to the Honorable 
Elmer Davis, of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, with respect to the distribution 
by the British Ministry of Information of 
a 4-page tabloid newspaper to all Ameri- 
can troops, which contained, without 
crediting to any source, the following: 

Roosevelt’s opponents are ready to spend 
$50,000,000 to beat him if—as they assume 
he makes a fourth-term bid for President at 
the November elections, 


The Ministry of Information declined 
to permit an American press reporter to 
examine a copy of the issue which con- 
tained the story. 

In response to my inquiry, Mr. Davis 
advised me that the British Ministry of 
Information has had a large quantity of 
4-page leaflets prepared and that it was 
true that this story was contained in the 
leaflets that were distributed to Ameri- 
can troops. 

Upon further inquiry from me as to 
where this story originated, I was in- 
formed by Mr. Davis that it originated 
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with the British United Press. I then 
communicated with the British United 
Press and have received a letter from Mr. 
R. W. Keyserlingk, managing director of 
the British United Press at Montreal, to 
the effect that this article was sent by 
one of the sta writers of the British 
United Press at New York, and that the 
fifty-million-dollar estimate was his 
own; that he had no information to 
sustain this statement, which was purely 
conjectural on the part of this corre- 
spondent. 

Iam not disputing the right of a news 
agency to send out news dispatches, but 
I desire again to emphasize that the Brit- 
ish Government should not, by direction 
or indirection, or in any way whatsoever, 
attempt to influence an election in the 
United States by the distribution to 
American troops of any information 
through an official document which 
would tend to influence the opinion of 
these troops in an American election. 

In this instance it is now admitted that 
the story was without foundation, and 
the insertion of it in an official British 
publication to be distributed to our troops 
can be regarded in no other way than 
as purely political propaganda. 

I speak as a friend of the British Gov- 
ernment, but I say that nothing will do 
more to destroy the unity between our 
two countries than occurrences such as 
this. The American people will bitterly 
resent any outside interference in our 
elections here, and any effort along this 
line by the officials of the British Gov- 
ernment will do incalculable harm to the 
cordial relations that must exist between 
our two great nations if we are to solve 
the war problems confronting us. 

I am inserting this in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD because I think the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain in America 
should inform those who control these 
leaflets which are being distributed to 
American troops that they can do no 
greater disservice to their country than 
to insert political propaganda in these 
publications which are given to American 
troops while they are on British soil. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to insert as a part of my remarks 
the entire correspondence, both with the 
Director of War Information and the 
British United Press. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 22, 1944. 
Hon, ELMER Davis, 
The Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Davis: I have just seen the 
Associated Press dispatch from London, dated 
February 19, which is as follows: 

“To give American troops newly arrived 
in Britain a quick fill-in of the news they 
have missed while afloat the British Ministry 
of Information distributes a little four-page 
tabloid newspaper at ports of arrival. 

“A recent issue, it was learned today, car- 
ried the following story, not credited to an 
source, - 

“‘Rooseyelt’s opponents are ready to spend 
$50,000,000 to beat him if—as they assume— 


he makes a fourth-term bid for President at 
the November elections.’” 


“The Ministry of Information declined to 
permit an Associated Press reporter to ex- 
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amine a copy of the issue which contained 
the story. However, the same story was pub- 
lished in the London Daily Express.” 

I cannot imagine anything more disruptive 
of the relations between Great Britain and 
America than for the British Ministry of 
Information to attempt to propagandize 
American troops in the coming election, espe- 
cially when such propaganda is based on 
rumor and is submitted without details or 
proof, 

I would be obliged to you if you would 
investigate the matter and ascertain whether 
this report is correct, namely, that the British 
Ministry of Information is distributing a 
newspaper to all of the American troops 
arriving in Great Britain and including in 
this newspaper such items as the quotation 
above given—to the effect that the opponents 
of Roosevelt are ready to spend $50,000,000 
to defeat him. 

As the final effort is being made by Great 
Britain and America to administer the death 
blow to our enemies, it is vital that our 
relations not be disturbed by an attempt on 
the part of Great Britain to influence by 
propaganda, or otherwise, the resuits of our 
election. 

We Americans will fight cut our political 
battles within our own shores and any effort 
by foreign nations to influence this election 
will be deeply resented. Nothing more mis- 
chievous could be done to disturb the har- 
mony that should exist in time of war be- 
tween two great peoples who are fighting 
side by side for the common cause. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1944. 
The Honorable Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Bynp: In your letter of Feb- 
ruary 22 you call attention to recent stories 
in the press concerning the distribution to 
American troops arriving in Great Britain 
of a four-page leaflet sponsored by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information. One leaflet 
was reported to contain a news story to the 
effect that the political opponents of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are ready to spend $50,000,000 
to defeat him should he run for another term. 

Upon inquiry, I find the facts to be these. 

In a laudable effort to extend hospitality 
to arriving American troops, the British 
Ministry of Information has had a large 
quantity of four-page leaflets prepared. 
With two of the pages left blank, these leaf- 
lets are distributed to various of the prin- 
cipal ports of entry in the British Isles, 
where they are placed in the hands of local 
newspaper editors. Upon learning of the 
arrival of American troops, the local editors 
select recent items of American news in 
which they think the American soldiers will 
be interested. They print these news items 
on the blank pages, and distribute the leaflets 
to the troops. 

In the case under discussion a local editor 
at one of the ports, on his own initiative and 
not at the instigation of the British Ministry 
of Information, selected as a news item the 
story to which you have referred. It is my 
understanding that this story was sent from 
the United States by one of the news agen- 
cies as part of the agency’s regular news file, 
and that it had appeared in a number of 
British papers a day or two before it was 
picked up and reproduced in the leaflet for 
American troops. It is my further under- 
standing that proper steps have been taken 
to see that local editors use better judgment 
in the future. 

I am quite satisfied that the incident rep- 
resents a mistake by an editor who proved 
to be more newspaperman than diplomat, 
and that it was not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, a studied attempt by any British 
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governmental agency to influence political 
trends in the United States. 
Cordially, 
ELMER Davis. 
FEBRUARY 28, 1944. 
Hon. ELMER Davis, 
Director, the Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Davis: Thank you very much 
for your prompt reply to my letter of Feb- 
ruary 22, with respect to the distribution by 
the British Ministry of Information of a leaf- 
let containing a news story to the effect that 
the political opponents of President Roose- 
velt are ready to spend $50,000,000 to defeat 
him should he run for another term. 

This is such obvious propaganda that I am 
surprised the officials of the British Ministry 
of Information did not appreciate their un- 
ethical action in including this in the four- 
page leaflet distributed under the auspices of 
the British Government to the American sol- 
diers as they arrived in England. 

I note this was sent to Great Britain by 
one of the news agencies. Could you give me 
the name of the news agency and likewise 
let me know whether the O. W. I. approved 
sending this dispatch abroad? Furthermore, 
would you be kind enough to send me a copy 
of this leaflet and future leaflets as they are 
distributed to the American troops? 

Thanking you, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 
FEBRUARY 29, 1944. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Waskington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: I am informed that the 
agency which sent the news story about the 
alleged raising of $50,000,000 to defeat the 
President, should he run for another term, 
was the British United Press. As for your 
question, Whether the O. W. I. approved 
sending this dispatch abroad? I am a little 
at loss to understand it. We have, of course, 
no right to approve or disapprove any dis- 
patches sent abroad by news agencies, nor 
do we in ordinary course have any knowledge 
of their contents until they are seen in print 
by our offices overseas, 

We should be glad to try to obtain for you 
any future leaflets distributed to American 
troops, but suggest that delay might be ob- 
viated if you applied directly to the office of 
the British Ministry of Information in the 

here, from whom we should have to 
get them. 
Cordially, 
Eimer Davis, 
Director. 


Manck 3, 1944. 
The BRITISH UNITED Press, LTD., 
Washington, D. C. 
(Care of the United Press.) 

Dear Sirs: Attached is a copy of a letter 
I have received from Mr. Elmer Davis, Di- 
rector of the Office of War Information. 

Will you kindly inform me from what 
source you obtained the report which was 
published in the British papers and then re- 
published in the leaflet distributed to Ameri- 
can troops arriving abroad, as follows: 

“Roosevelt's opponents are ready to spend 
$50,000,000 to beat him if—as they assume— 
he makes a fourth-term bid for President at 
the November elections.” 

g you, and with best wishes, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, March 15, 1944. 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR BYRD: As your Washington 
office probably informed you, I made a trip 
to New York and Washington last week in 
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connection with the British United Press 
dispatch which appeared in the British press 
in January estimating that $50,000,000 would 
be spent In attempt to defeat President Roose- 
velt for a fourth term. 

I found that this story was written by one 
of our staff writers and that the $50,000,000 
estimate was his own. 

It is a violation of our traditional news 
policy for any correspondent to use his own 
estimate in a matter of this kind and I can 
assure you that the correspondent in ques- 
tion has been properly reprimanded so that 
nothing of this sort is likely to happen again. 

. * * 5 s 


With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
R. W. KEYSERLINGK, 
Managing Director, 
British United Press, Lid. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I now want 
to call attention to another piece of polit- 
ical propaganda sent out by one of the 
agencies of the Federal Government at 
the expense of the United States tax- 
payers and printed and mailed under 
Government frank, but the worst of it 
is that it was sent to 890 local war price 
and rationing boards in an official com- 
munication. 

This quite lengthy article of political 
propaganda was signed by G. C. Adams, 
Social Circle, Ga., and concludes with 
these words: 

Let’s lay aside our mulligrubs, and get on 
our knees and thank God for Roosevelt and 
his N. R. A., O. P. A., A. A. A., and F. H. A. 


I immediately took up the matter with 
Mr. Chester Bowles, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
received a letter in reply, in which he 
admits that this article was sent from 
the Atlanta office under the official sta- 
tionery of the O. P. A. He has imposed 
upon the person who sent out the article 
the punishment of requiring him to pay 
the cost of the publication. As a matter 
of fact, I think any employee of the Goy- 
ernment who would so abuse the frank- 
ing privilege as to send out such an arti- 
cle as this as an official communication 
should be dismissed from the public 
service. 

I am glad, however, that Mr. Bowles 
states in his letter that he is using this 
example again to caution his staff in 
Washington and in the field that the op- 
eration of price control, rationing, and 
rent control must be kept completely free 
of politics. 

This is but another instance of the 
abuse of the franking privilege by the 
thousands of branch and local offices of 
the different bureaus of the Government. 
It recalls the fact that not long ago an 
article was sent out under Government 
frank attacking the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Grorcel, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MeKxr. Lan], and myself be- 
cause of a stand we took in reducing an 
appropriation which was resented by the 
employees of this agency of the Govern- 
ment, 

I ask unanimous consent to insert as a 
part of my remarks the letter I received 
from a member of a rationing board in 
Virginia, in which he enclosed the circu- 
lar in question. For obvious reasons I 
have withheld this person’s name and 
address, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1944. 

Dear Senator Byap: In serving as chair- 
man of the war price and rationing board, 
I see most of the printed matter sent out 
by O. P. A. Iam enclosing a recent circular 
which was received at our rationing board 
office, in Government franked envelope, 
which smelis to high heaven of politics. 

In passing this along to you, I call your 
attention to the last paragraph of the cir- 
cular. 

The letter was mailed out of Atlanta office 
of O. P. A. I would say that most of the 
Eastern and Southern States rationing 
boards received it. It is quite possible that 
it was given national prominence. 

Most of the printed matter of this nature 
is consigned to the waste basket, but I 
thought you might be interested in this 
particular one. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp my letter to Mr. Bowles and 
his reply thereto. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pesruary 29, 1944. 
Hon. CHESTER Bow Les, 
The Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bow tes: It has just been called 
to my attention that the enclosed letter was 
mailed out of the Atlanta office of the Office 
of Price Administration in a Government 
franked envelope. 

Is it possible that your organization is 
disseminating political propaganda such as 
this at Government expense? 

I would appreciate your advice as to who 
paid for the printing of this letter and as 
to whether it has been generally distributed 
over the country. 

Cordially yours, 
Haney F. BYRD. 
The Honorable Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Brno: Thank you very much 
for calling to my attention the reprint of a 
letter to the Atlanta Journal, which our 
Atlanta office had mailed out. 

Frankly, this came to me as very much of 
a shock. An investigation has disclosed the 
following facts: 

This letter to the editor appeared in the 
Atlanta Journal February 3. On February 4 
the Atlanta regional information executive di- 
rected the Office for Emergency Management 
to reprint 3,000 copies to be included with 
the weekly letter that the regional O. P. A. 
office sends to its 890 local war price and 
rationing boards. The entire printing was 
used for this mailing within the organiza- 
tion. The Atlanta office distributed no 
copies to the public, and none outside its 
region. The printing cost $8.84. 

Because the letter contained figures show~ 
ing increases in farm income in the last 
10 or 12 years, the Atlanta regional informa-_ 
tion executive thought that it would be of 
interest to local boards. 

However, it is apparent that the letter 
might be interpreted to have political im- 
plications, and politics is none of O. P. A.'s 
business, Obviously, the order to print the 
relatively few copies that were run off was a 
serious error of judgment. 

I have directed that the man responsible 
for the printing shall pay the bill himself so 
that there will be no expense to the Govern- 
ment. In addition, I am using this example 
again to caution our staff, in Washington 
and in the field, that the operation of price 
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control, rationing, and rent control, must be 
kept completely free of politics. 
Again, thank you for your courtesy in call- 
ing this to my attention, 
Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Virginia a question. As 
I understand, the British agencies in- 
volved have admitted now the utter error 
of the statement in question, and that 
it was without foundation. Does the 
Senator know whether any steps have 
been taken or are to be taken to see to 
it that these erroneous reports are cor- 
rected? 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
from Maine that I do not know of any 
steps that have been taken along that 
line. The item was sent by the British 
United Press, and I received a letter from 
the British United Press, as follows: 

As your Washington office ‘probably in- 
formed you— 


The letter was sent to me from Mon- 

treal, Canada— 
I made a trip to New York and Washington 
last week in connection with the British 
United Press dispatch which appeared in 
the British press in January estimating that 
$50,000,000 would be spent in attempt to de- 
feat President Roosevelt for a fourth term. 

I found that this story was written by one 
of our staff writers and that the $50,000,000 
estimate was his own. 

It is a violation of our traditional news 
policy for any correspondent to use his own 
estimate in a matter of this kind and I can 
assure you that the correspondent in question 
has been properly reprimanded so that noth- 
ing of this sort is likely to happen again. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
from Virginia inquired from Mr. Elmer 
avis as to whether or not he would take 
appropriate steps to see that there was 
inserted in the Army publication in Great 
Britain which goes to our troops an au- 
thoritative statement summarizing what 
the Senator has found? 

Mr. BYRD.‘ I will say to the Senator 
that I asked Mr. Davis to do that, and he 
writes me: 

I am quite satisfied that the incident repre- 
sents a mistake by an editor who proved 
to be more newspaperman than diplomat, 
and that it was not, by any stretch of the 


imagination, a studied attempt by any Brit- 


ish governmental agency to influence polit- 
ical trends in the United States. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Would not good 
faith be shown by a readiness and will- 
ingness to give to our soldiers in Great 
Britain a correction? 

Mr. BYRD. I entirely agree with the 
Senator, and I will suggest to Mr. Davis 
that such action be taken. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think it would be 
most appropriate. 


NORTH DAKOTA LEADERSHIP IN FOURTH 
WAR LOAN DRIVE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
very proud to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the record of the State of 
North Dakota in the fourth war-loan 
drive. I hold in my hand an article 
which appeared in the Dunseith Journal 
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for March 23, in which the war-loan 
record of the State of North Dakota is 
stated. The article reads as follows: 


NORTH DAKOTA TOPPED THE NATION IN FOURTH 
WAR LOAN 

North Dakota topped the Nation in percent 
of series E War bond quota reached during 
the fourth war-loan campaign, according to 
an official release by the Treasury Department 
giving the final report of the fourth war loan. 

The three leading States in percent of 
series E quota are: North Dakota, 181 per- 
cent; Wyoming, 152 percent; Iowa, 147 per- 
cent. North Dakota ranked second in per- 
cent of total quota. The three leading States 
are: Mississippi, 154 percent; North Dakota, 
153 percent; Minnesota, 144 percent. Our 
State was also in second place in percent of 
individual quota reached. The three lead- 
ing States are: Florida, 148 percent; North 
Dakota, 139 percent; Oregon, 135 percent. 

R. R. Wolfer, executive director, North Da- 
kota war finance committee, in a statement 
today said that this outstanding record was 
made possible by the patriotic service of 
more than 12,000 volunteer workers through- 
out the State serving on county and local 
war finance ccmmittees. He said that the 
help and cooperation of the schools of the 
State was also an important factor In the 
success of the campaign. 

Mr. Wolfer pointed out that North Dakota's 
War bond sales record during the fourth war- 
loan campaign, which ranked North Dakota 
first or second in all three quotas, places our 
State at the very top among the States of the 
Nation, He further stated that this record 
proves the determination of North Dakota 
people to “back the attack” to a finish. He 
said that our people were ready and willing 
to make all their War bond quotas, not only 
in the expanded war-loan drives, but also 
in the regular month-to-month campaigns, 

The North Dakota series E, F, and G War 
bond quota for March is $2,600,000. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that North 
Dakota’s record was made despite the 
fact that the administration has not 
placed a single war industry within the 
borders of our State. North Dakota is 
the only State in the Union which has 
not received one war industry during the 
present war. 

SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. O'’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1243) authorizing the construction and oper- 
ation of demonstration plants to produce 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and 
other substances, in order to aid the prosecu- 
tion of the war, to conserve and increase the 
oil resources of the Nation, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House 
to the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Mines, within the 
limits of critical materials available, is au- 
thorized for not more than five years to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate one of more 
demonstration plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and other 
substances, and one or more demonstration 
plants to produce liquid fuels from agricul- 
tural and forestry products, with all facilities 
and accessories for the manufacture, purifi- 


cation, storage, and distribution of the prod- 
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ucts. The plants shall be of the minimum 
size which will allow the Government to 
furnish industry the necessary cost and engi- 
neering data for the development of a syn- 
thetic liquid fuel industry and of such size 
that the combined product of all the plants 
constructed in accordance with this Act will 
not constitute a commercially significant 
amount of the total national commercial sale 
and distribution of petroleum and petroleum 
products. Any activities under this Act re- 
lating to the production of liquid fuels from 
agricultural and forestry products shall be 
carried out in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and subject to the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

“Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized— 

“(a) to conduct laboratory research and 
development work, and with pilot plants and 
semiworks plants to make careful process en- 
gineering studies along with structural engi- 
neering studies in order to ascertain lowest 
investment and operating costs, necessary to 
determine the best demonstration plant de- 
signs and conditions of operation; 

“(b) to acquire, by purchase, license, lease 
for a term of years or less, or donation, secret 
processes, technical data, inventions, patent 
applications, patents, irrevocable nonexclu- 
sive licenses, and other rights and licenses 
under patents granted by this or any other 
nation; to acquire by purchase, lease for a 
term of years or less, or donation, land, and 
any interest in land (including easements 
and leasehold interests), options on real or 
personal property, and plants and their 
facilities; to assume the obligation to pay 
rentals in advance on property so acquired, 
and to pay damages arising out of the use 
of any such property: Provided, however, 
That the maximum quantity of land or any 
interest therein, or any other property, ac- 
quired hereunder shall not exceed that neces- 
sary to carry on experiments for the purposes 
herein provided; 

„e) to engage, by contract or otherwise, 
engineers, architects, and any private in- 
dustrial organization or any educational in- 
stitution he deems suitable, to do all or any 
part of the work of designing, constructing, 
or operating the plants, the operation to be 
under his supervision, and through leases or 
otherwise as he believes advisable; 

“(d) to cooperate with any other Federal 
or State department, agency, or instru- 
mentality, and with any private person, firm, 
educational institution, or corporation, in 
effectuating the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to sell the products of the plants 
at not more than actual cost, including 
amortization of capital expenses, as deter- 
mined by him, to any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the Federal or any State 
government, but priority shall be given to 
orders placed by the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. Any remaining products may be sold 
at going prices to any purchaser through 
regular commercial channels. The Secretary 
of the Interior, subject to approval by Con- 
gress, shall also have authority to dispose of 
any lands or other real or personal property 
acquired, but in his opinion no longer useful, 
for the purposes of this Act; and he shall have 
authority to grant, on such terms as he may 
consider appropriate, licenses under patent 
rights acquired under this Act: Provided, 
That such licenses are consistent with the 
terms of the agreements by which such 
patent rights are acquired. No patent ac- 
quired by the Secretary of the Interior under 
this Act shall prevent any citizen of the 
United States, or corporation created under 
the laws of the United States or any State 
thereof, from using any invention, discovery, 
or process covered by such patent, or restrict 
such use by any such citizen or corpo- 
ration, or be the basis of any claim against 
any such person or corporation on account 
of such use. 
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“Sec. 4. All moneys received under this Act 

for products of the plants and royalties shall 
be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
render to Congress on or before the first day 
of January of each year a report of all 
operations under this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. The authority and 
duties of the Secretary of the Interior under 
this Act shall be exercised through the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the Interior. 

“Src. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed the sum of $30,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

Amend the title to read as follows: An Act 
authorizing the construction and operation 
of demonstration plants to produce syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, agri- 
cultural and forestry products, and other 
substances, in order to aid the prosecution of 
the war, to conserve and increase the oil 
resources of the Nation, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

JoszPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
JOHN M. ROBSION, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. OMAHONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as I 
understand the bill, it deals with the 
development òf the coal and other fuel 
resources of the West. 

Mr. MAHONEY. The bill is the 
synthetic-fuels bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I believe it is the bill 
the passage of which we have been 
endeavoring to secure for some time. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It has been under 
consideration in the last Congress and 
in the present Congress, and the Senator 
from North Dakota has been very much 
interested in securing its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

INCREASED POSTAL AND OTHER RATES 
UNDER NEW TAX LAW 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the manner in which a part of the new 
tax bill which went into effect yester- 
day will penalize the people who patron- 
ize the post offices, which are owned by 
the people themselves, and will favor 
the banks, the express companies, and 
the monopolies. In the West we have a 
saying, Tou don't have to eat a whole 
beef to find out whether it is tainted.” 
Therefore, Mr. President, without men- 
tioning the major defects of the tax bill 
which has just gone into effect, I quote an 
advertisement published in a North Da- 
kota newspaper. It was published in the 
March 22, 1944, issue of the Bismarck 
Tribune, on page 8. The advertisement 
was inserted by the Dakota National 
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Bank & Trust Co., and is entitled “Bank 
Money Orders Cost Less.” It reads as 
follows: 


Bank money orders cost less; and as of 
March 26, 1944, the saving will be even great- 
er. Here's the new schedule of postal money 
orders as compared to the cost of our bank 
money orders. 


Postal Our bank 

Amount money money 
order order 

$0. 10 $0.05 

14 05 

19 „10 

22 „10 

25 10 

20 10 

„ 0 „15 

34 15 

87 15 


1 $0.10 per hundred or fraction. 


Bank money orders cost less, they are avall- 
able in whatever amount is required, a re- 
ceipt is issued for your record, and the can- 
celed money order is retained in our files for 
future reference. When you need money 
orders come to the Dakota National Bank, 
“the friendly bank.“ Affiliated with North- 
west Bancorporation; member, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, 

From the schedule which appears in 
the advertisement we find that a money 
order for an amount between 1 cent and 
$2.50 will cost, if purchased at a post 
office, 10 cents; but if it is purchased at a 
bank in the same town, the cost will be 
5 cents. 

Likewise, under the new tax measure, 
if one buys at a post office a money order 
for an amount anywhere between $2.51 
and $5, the cost will be 14 cents, whereas 
one can go to any bank in that town and 
buy a money order in the same amount 
for 5 cents. If a money order is bought 
at a post office, which is owned by the 
people, for an amount between $5.01 and 
$10, it will cost 19 cents, but one can go 
to any bank and buy it for 10 cents. If 
the money order is for an amount be- 
tween $10.01 and $20, if one buys it at a 
post office, the cost is 22 cents, but one 
can go to any bank and buy it for less 
than half, or for 10 cents. Under the 
new tax bill, of which some people are so 
proud, if one buys a money order for an 
amount anywhere between $20 and $40 
at a post office, it will cost 25 cents, but 
the same money order at any local bank 
will cost 10 cents. If a person buys a 
money order for an amount anywhere 
between $40.01 and $50 at a post office, it 
will cost 30 cents, but it can be bought at 
a bank for 10 cents. A money order for 
an amount between $60 and $80 will cost 
at a post office 34 cents, but at a bank the 
cost will be 15 cents. A money order for 
an amount anywhere between $80 and 
$100 will cost 37 cents at a post office, but 
will cost only 15 cents at a bank. 

So, Mr. President, we see that the law 
passed by the Congress is putting our 
own Post Office Department out of busi- 
ness insofar as the issuing of money or- 
ders is concerned. The rates charged are 
so high that, as I said before, a money 
order for an amount anywhere between 
$80 and $100 will cost 37 cents at a post 
office, but will cost only 15 cents at a 
bank. So there will be a saving of 22 
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cents to the patron of the bank. I say 
that the increased postal rates will result 
in having the business diverted from the 
post offices to the banks insofar as money 
orders are concerned, 

Mr. President, under the new tax rates, 
registration fees are increased approxi- 
mately one-third, and insurance and c. o. 
d. fees are doubled. The local letter rate 
has been increased from 2 to 3 cents an 
ounce. The domestic air-mail rate has 
increased from 6 to 8 cents an ounce. 

All of us are familiar with the terrific 
fight put up a few years ago against the 
parcel post by the express companies; yet 
we find that every parcel post package 
will require at least 1 cent more in post- 
age, under the new tax bill, which re- 
quires an increase of 1 cent or 3 per- 
cent, whichever is the greater, this at a 
time when the express companies are 
making more money than ever before 
in their history, and when we have the 
situation described a few moments ago 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

This Congress, which refused to tax 
future issues of tax exempt securities and 
Was so eager to pass the $9,000,000,000 
Ruml income tax forgiveness, and which 
also refused to limit salaries to $25,000, 
increased the tax on electric light bulbs 
15 percent, so light bulbs, which formerly 
cost the laboring man or the farmer $1, 
will now cost him $1.15. Charges for tele- 
phone services will increase to another 
5 percent on local service, and 15 per- 
cent more on toll calls. 

Mr. President, I rise to congratulate 
myself for having voted against this tax 
bill, and to express the hope that when 
the people of this country really under. 
stand what a miserable tax bill was 
passed by this body, they will more close- 
ly watch future tax legislation. 

When this tax bill was under consid- 
eration I said that more millionaires 
would be created in World War No. 2 
than were created in World War No. 1. 
I said then that the large corporations 
were making more money after taxes 
were paid than ever before in the history 
of America, and I repeat that assertion 
today. The poor people, and not the 
rich, are the ones who are paying’ for 
this war. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4346) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the amend- 
ments reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Title I—General appropriations— 
legislative,” on page 2, after line 2, to 
insert: 

SENATE 

For the payment to Elysabeth C. Barbour 
and Sharon Barbour, daughters, and Warren 
Barbour, son, of W. Warren Barbour, late a 
Senator from the State of New Jersey, $10,000, 
as follows: One-third thereof to Elysabeth ©, 
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Barbour, and two-thirds to Frederick K. Bar- 

bour and Charles S. McVeigh, legal guardians 

Ceis Sharon Barbour and Warren Barbour, 
Ors. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 10, to insert: 

For payment to Cornelia Morton McNary, 
widow of Charles L. McNary, late a Senator 
from the State of Oregon, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 13, to insert: 

For payment to Marie K. Van Nuys, widow 
of Frederick Van Nuys, late a Senator from 
the State of Indiana, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “House of Representatives,” on 
page 3, line 14, after the numeral “3”, to 
insert “and McEvoy versus Peterson as 
audited and recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Elections Numbered 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 20, to insert “Hugh Peterson, 
$581.50.” | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 22, after the words “In all”, to strike 
out “$8,000” and insert “$8,581.50.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Government Printing Office”, 
on page 5, line 11, after the words “ceil- 
ing price”, to insert “orders and”; in line 
13, after the word “such”, to insert 
“orders and”; and in line 16, before the 
word “schedules”, to insert “orders and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent—Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment”, on page 6, after line 18, to insert: 

Office of Defense Transportation; The funds 
appropriated to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation for the fiscal year 1944 shall be 
available for the employment of a Director 
at $12,000 per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Independent executive agen- 
cies”, on page 7, after line 7, to insert: 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Education and training, defense workers 
(national defense): For an additional 
amount for payments to States, and so forth, 
fiscal year 1944, for the cost of vocational 
courses in food production and conservation, 
mechanics, farm-machinery repair, and 
farm-labor training of less than college grade, 
as provided in paragraph 3, under this head 
in the Federal Security Agency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, $4,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Works Agency”, on 
page 8, line 12, after “and 1541)”, to 
strike out “$127,500,000" and insert 
“$112,500,000.” 

The amendment. was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 2, after the word “in”, to insert “Sen- 
ate Document Numbered 172, and”; and 
in line 4, after the name “Congress”, to 
strike out 83,589.30“ and insert 
“$7,682.92.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a few minutes to speak 
on this bill as the representative of Amer- 
ican women. The appropriation for the 
Federal Works Agency which is included 
in the deficiency appropriation bill is of 
deep concern to them because those 
funds will make possible the continuance 
and expansion of Federal aid to our nurs- 
ery schools and child-care centers for the 
children of working mothers. F 

Today there are more than 5,500,000 
women with children under 14 employed 
in America. Those women cannot do 
their best work, and many of them can- 
not even stay on the job, unless they have 
some assurance that their children are 
being adequately cared for. 

The funds allocated to date to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency for the War Public 
Works and War Public Services Program 
have made possible the establishment by 
local communities of 2,243 projects car- 
ing for 65,772 children. It is clear that 
this program needs to be expanded con- 
siderably to meet the needs of working 
mothers. Applications for 302 new proj- 
ects have been held up for weeks because 
the funds of the Federal Works Agency 
were all allocated. 

As Senators know, the President re- 
quested Congress to grant an additional 
appropriation of $150,000,000 to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency. It is a great dis- 
appointment te me that these funds have 
been so seriously cut. The House reduced 
the appropriation to $127,500,000. The 
bill which is now before us further re- 
duces the amount to $112,500,000. 

There is another and even more se- 
rious weakness in the bill before us to 
which I should like to call attention. 
There is at present a limitation of $40,- 
000,000 on the funds which can be spent 
by the Federal Works Agency for main- 
tenance and operation of facilities. That 
limitation applies to the funds which 
were authorized by Congress for the Fed- 
eral Works program after July 1, 1943. 
If that limitation remains in the law the 
child-care centers will have to close, re- 
gardless of how much money we appro- 
priate. 

General Fleming testified before the 
House Appropriations Committee that 
they have already made allocations of 
approximately $30,000,000 for main- 
tenance and operation of projects since 
July. He said “if the limitation remains 
in the law, we would be unable to con- 
tinue essential service projects or to ap- 
prove any in new locations.” . 

If that limitation is not removed, 


therefore, the Federal Works Agency will - 


not be able to use the funds we appro- 
priated for it to keep the present child- 
care centers open for another year. It 
will not be able to open the 300 new cen- 
ters which have already been certified as 
essential to our war effort. 

I wonder if Senators realize what that 
would mean. It would mean thousands 
of women leaving their war jobs at a time 
when our War Production Board has just 
announced that our war output is behind 
It would mean thousands of 
more door-key children on our streets. 

I should like to see inserted in this bill 
a provision to remove the $40,000,000 lim- 
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itation so that the child-care program 
which is so urgently needed in all our war 
areas can go ahead without further loss 
of time. 

In conclusion, I should like to read a 
letter which six women Members of the 
House submitted to the House Appro- 
priations Committee when this matter 
was before that body. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1944. 
Hon. CLARENCE Cannon, Chairman. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As of course you know, un- 
der the wartime child-care program funds are 
allotted for assistance in the operation of 
facilities for the care of children whose 
mothers are employed in jobs essential to the 
war effort. Local communities participate in 
the cost of the service to the extent that 
funds are available, and the parents pay a fee 
which must cover, at least, the cost of food. 
As of January 31, 1944, a total of $20,204,565 
of Lanham Act funds had been allotted for 
wartime child-care services. As of February 
9, the last date for which a report is avall- 
able, there were in operation 1,431 nursery 
schools with an enrollment of 37,439 pre- 
school children and 812 centers with an en- 
rollment of 28,333 school-age children. This 
makes a total of 2,243 centers with an enroll- 
ment of 65,772. 

You have under consideration before your 
committee a request from the Director of the 
Budget for an appropriation of $150,000,000 
to the Federal Works Agency for War public 
works. An important part of this fund is 
for the continuation and expansion of the 
child-care program. 

We want to call to your attention the ur- 
gency of this program because of the vast 
number of women now in industry and the 
need for more than 1,000,000 additional 
women workers by July 1. 

At the present time, only 65,772 children 
are being taken care of in 2,243 projects. 
This does not begin to meet the existing need, 
as evidenced by the fact that four out of five 
women hired today leave their jobs because 
of home problems. One of the most common 
of these is lack of adequate care for these 
children. The War Manpower Commission 
estimates that one out of every seven women 
workers has a child care. This means 
that at least 142,000 more children than at 
the present will need care by July 1 if the 
recruitment program is to be successful. As 
you know, an increasing number of women 
with small children are being forced to seek 
employment as fathers are drafted into the 
armed forces. 

The health and safety of our children, as 
well as the achievement of our war produc- 
tion goals, depend on speedy provision of the 
necessary funds. 

The program at present is at a standstill. 
No new projects can be opened even though 
applications for 302 child-care projects from 
local communities, certified as essential to 
the war effort, are pending. Facilities cannot 
be provided for the children in these areas 
and the existing projects will be forced to 
close as their grants expire unless this appro- 
priation is ganted at once. 

A further step is necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of this program. The limitation of 
$40,000,000 imposed by act of Congress of July 
15, 1943, on the amount of funds permitted 
to be used for maintenance and operation of 
these war services should be lifted. Alloca- 
tion of funds to the child-care projects al- 
ready approved and pending would bring the 
total allocation up to the limit imposed. 
Therefore, the failure to remoye this limita- 
tion would mean a total collapse of the 
child-care program. 

Therefore, we women members of Congress, 
assume the responsibility of speaking for the 
millions of working mothers of our country 
and of impressing upon you the need for 
action. Women cannot do their best work 
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in their war jobs, or are prevented from mak- 
ing a contribution altogether, if they are 
constantly worried and insecure about the 
care of their children. We owe it to our 
fighting fathers to safeguard the health and 
future of American youth. We sincerely hope 
that this committee in its wisdom will join 
with us in making it possible to secure the 
services of the thousands of women who are 
anxious to do their part in providing the 
means to achieve victory. We know of no 
better way to secure their services than in 
making adequate provisions for safeguarding 
the health and happiness of their children. 
Mary T. Norton. 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS. 
FRANCES P. BOLTON. 
MARGARET C. SMITH. 
WINIFRED C. STANLEY. 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, sup- 
plementing the excellent remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, I 
may say that today some of the officials 
discussed the matter with several of us, 
The Senator from Georgia and myself 
have discussed the matter with the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the Senator from South Carolina 
that at this time not all the committee 
amendments have been offered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After all committee 
amendments have been acted upon, the 
subject to which the Senator refers may 
be presented. r] 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; I had under- 
stood that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not know 
whether the Senator so understood. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wished to 
mention the fact that we have held dis- 
cussions relative to the matter, and at 
the proper time we will submit an 
e to increase the appropria- 

ion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Veterans’ Administration,” on 
page 11, line 5, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$30,000,000” and 
insert “$31,650,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture”, 
on page 17, after line 8, to insert: 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
Salaries and expenses 
Agricultural engineering investigations: 


For an additional amount for agricultural 


engineering investigations, fiscal year 1944, 
including the objects specified under this 
head in the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, and including not to 
exceed $10,000 for the construction of a 
building at the Houma (La.) station, $74,000, 
to remain available until June 30, 1945. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion,” on page 18, line 10, after the 
numerals “1944", to strike out “$100,000” 
and insert “$312,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of the Interior— 
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Bureau of Reclamation,” on page 19, line 
12, before the word “weir”. to insert 
“temporary.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department—Office of 
the Secretary,” on page 22, line 13, after 
the word “in”, to insert “Senate Docu- 
ment No. 169, and”; and in line 15, after 
the name “Congress”, to strike out 
“$9,934.70” and insert “$15,928.73.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast Guard,” on page 22, line 
24, after the word “in”, to insert “Senate 
Document No. 170, and“; and on page 23, 
line 2, after the name “Congress”, to 
strike out “$4,110.85” and insert 84. 
610.85.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Transfers of appropriations,” 
on page 23, line 5, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “$262,314,000” and insert 
“$262,759,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Naval Personnel,” 
on page 23, line 17, after “Lake Pend 
Oreille, Idaho“, to strike out “$1,530,000” 
and insert “$1,700,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 18, after “Lake Seneca, N. Y.“, to 
strike out “$1,530,000” and insert 81. 
700,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 19, after “Port Deposit, Md.”, to 
strike out “$945,000” and insert “$1,- 
050,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 22, after the name “Navy”, to strike 
out “$6,525,000” and insert “$6,970,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Yards and Docks,” 
on page 24, line 10, after the word “ve- 
hicles,” to insert a comma and “includ- 
ing one at $3,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Post Office Department (out of 
the postal revenues) —Departmental,” on 
page 26, after line 7, to insert: 

Contingent and miscellaneous expenses, 
$4,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Treasury Department,” on page 
31, after line 3, to insert: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Restoration of capital impairment, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation: To enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the 
United States, to restore the amount of the 
capital impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as of March 31, 1943, by a con- 
tribution to the Corporation as provided by 
the act approved March 8, 1938, as amended 

(15 U. S. C. 713a-1) , $39.436,884.93, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “War Department—Civil func- 
tions,” on page 32, after line 19, to insert: 


GENERAL PROVISION 


Damage claims: For the payment of claims 
for damage to or loss or destruction of prop- 
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erty or personal injury or death adjusted and 
determined by the Secretary of War under the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the settlement of claims for damage 
to or loss or destruction of property or per- 
sonal injury or death caused by military per- 
sonnel or civilian employees, or otherwise in- 
cident to activities, of the War Department or 
of the Army,” approved July 3, 1943 (Public 
Law 112), as fully set forth in Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 167, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, $75,286.98. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I- War overtime pay and 
other compensation increases—D‘strict 
of Columbia,” on page 63, line 16, after 
the numerals “1944,” to strike out 
“$3,100” and insert “$9,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, 
line 19, after the word “funds”, to strike 
out “$2,056,900” and insert “$2,062,900.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to the 
amendment on page 31 of the bill. The 
amendment was stated so rapidly I did 
not understand its purpose. I refer to 
the amount stated in line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will restate the 
amendment on page 31, beginning in 
line 4. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 31, after 
line 3, it is proposed to insert: 
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Restoration of capital impairment, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation: To enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the 
United States, to restore the amount of the 
capital impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as of March $1, 1943, by a con- 
tribution to the Corporation as provided by 
the act approved March 8, 1938, as amended 
(15 U. S. C. 713a-1) $39,436,884.93. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to 
have an explanation by the Senator in 
charge of the bill as to why it is necessary 
to appropriate nearly $40,000,000 for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. If the 
management of that Corporation is not 
efficient enough to conduct its business 
profitably. or at least keep it out of the 
red, we should change management. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator should understand that 
the fault lies in an act which Congress 
itself passed directing that wheat be 
bought from places in countries outside 
the United States, and that it should be 
sold at a lower price than wheat was 
bringing at the time. The losses were 
charged to the C.C.C. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation merely carried out 
the directions of the Congress. I re- 
gretted very much to see Congress take 
the view which it took. I doubt very 
much the wisdom of the act Congress 
passed, but Congress directed this au- 
thority to perform the task at a loss. 
The figure contained in the amendment 
of $39,436,884.93 represents the loss, and 
we must restore it. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that this 
appropriation is for wheat purchased 
outside of this country? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. It was my under- 
standing that, the wheat was Govern- 
ment wheat, wheat held by the Govern- 
ment, which was sold at a loss. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was some of 
that wheat also. By direction of the 
Congress it was handled in the same 
way. Some of our own wheat, of lower 
quality, was sold at a loss and charged 
to the capital of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. I read from the report: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 8, 1938, as amended (15 U. S. C. 
718a-1), an act to maintain unimpaired the 
Capital of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at $100,000,000, and for other purposes, 
an appraisal has been made of all assets 
and lidbilities of the said Corporation as of 
March 31, 1943. As a result of such appraisal 
and on the basis of the cost, including not 
more than 1 year of carrying charges of 
such assets to the Corporation, or the aver- 
age market prices of such assets for the 12 
months’ period ended March 31, 1943, which- 
ever was less, it has been determined that 
the liabilities of the Corporation, including 
capital stock of 100,000,000, exceed the 
assets by an amount of $39,436,884.93. 

The act cited above provides that in the 
event the net worth of the Corporation, as 
shown by the appraisal by th. Secretary of 
the Treasury, is less than $100,000,000, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the 
United States, shall restore the amount of 
such impairment. To enable the Secretary 
to make such payment there is authorized 
to be appropriated annually, commencing 
with the fiscal year 1938, an amount equal 
to any capital impairment found to exist by 
virtue of any appraisal. 

The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee is necessary to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to discharge the duty im- 
posed upon him by the above-mentioned act. 


What Congress did was to have the 
wheat sold at less than the market price, 
and thereby create a subsidy. The pur- 
pose of this appropriation is to supply 
money for the purpose of paying the 
subsidy. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The situation is 
that the Government took a couple of 
hundred million bushels of wheat— 
whatever the amount was—sold it for 
less than was paid for it, and it is now 
proposed to take money out of the Treas- 
ury in order to restore what was lost by 
poor business management. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. That is exactly the 
situation, and Congress is responsible for 
it. Iam not a subsidy man and, for that 
reason, I am not blaming myself par- 
ticularly for what occurred, but Congress 
passed the law, and it is our duty, of 
course, to pay the amount which is 
needed. 

Mr.HAYDEN. As the matter has been 
explained, I think it does not cover the 
whole story. This arieudment restores 
the capital stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the losses it has 
suffered up to April 1, 1943. The law 
requires that on April 1 of each year 
there shall be an inventory taken of the 
assets and liabilities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. An inventory was 
taken and a finding made. Another in- 
ventory will be taken in a few days which 
will show an even greater loss, due to 
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the wheat bought at parity in the United 
States and bought a little cheaper from 
Canada—there were some purchases 
from Canada—and then sold for feed for 
dairy stock and for poultry and for cat- 
tle feed generally. That loss will be even 
greater in another year; we will find the 
capital stock again impaired, and to 
carry out the provisions of the law the 
Congress will be required again to restore 
the capital stock. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee permit me 
further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. It appears to me 
that this means it is a continuous oper- 
ation of digging into the Treasury to 
buy cattle feed and other livestock feed 
for one certain particular group or por- 
tion of our population. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Congress of the 
United States, after long debate in both 
Houses, directed that that be done. 
After action taken by the Committees 
on Agriculture of the House and the 
Senate, Congress by legislation directed 
that wheat should be bought and then 
should be sold at not less than the parity 
price of corn. The loss must be made 
up in this way. Everybody knew when 
we passed the act that it was a trans- 
action for the benefit of the dairy in- 
dustry, for the benefit of cattle feeding, 
for the benefit of the poultry industry 
in order to cut down the price of beef, 
the price of butter, the price of eggs, and 
the price of poultry. It was in the na- 
ture of a subsidy, and we are paying the 
subsidy or a part of it now. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. While it is true, as the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator 
from Arizona have said, that this loss is 
largel7 due to the sale of feed grain, 
yet this whole amount probably cannot 
be charged up against the farmers or the 
farmers’ feed bill, because, as Senators 
will recall, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was furnishing quite large 
amounts of grain for the manufacture 
of alcohol so that the synthetic-rubber 
program could be inaugurated. If my 
memory serves me correctly, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sold a con- 
siderable amount of corn, on which they 
realized only about 5 cents a bushel, the 
loss on which would probably be included 
in this amount. 

Mr. HAYDEN, I am sure the Senator 
is correct. There was a loss on that as 
well as on the grain sold for alcohol. 

Mr. McKELLAR, But nothing like the 
loss that was incurred in connection with 
the other program. 

Mr. AIKEN. What I should like to 
ask the Senator from Tennessee is 
whether the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has ever submitted to the Appro- 
priations Committee an accounting of 
their transactions or balance sheets when 
they come before the committee and ask 
for new appropriations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they submit 
them to the House and I think they are 
in the House hearings. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation submits balance sheets to 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
whenever they come before us request- 
ing an increase in their borrowing power 
or in subsidy payments. There will be 
found in the hearings the balance sheets 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
each case. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it broken down? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; it is broken down 
showing what they have lost on each 


commodity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is it 
very long? 

Mr. TAFT. No; it only covers 2 or 3 
pages. 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator has 
it I wish he would put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAFT. I will send for it and will 
place in the Recor the most recent one, 
if I can obtain it. 

Mr. TAFT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp, at the point 
at which the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. MCKELLAR] and I had a discussion 
regarding the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, the balance sheet of the Corpo- 
ration as of October 31, 1943, with some 
explanatory matter. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity 

Credit Corporation—Balance sheet, Oct. 31, 

1943 


ASSETS 
Caan. 9109, 489, 814516 
Loans recelvable 228, 161, 871. 89 
Accounts receivable_...... 388, 351, 837. 15 
— ͤ — — 
Inventories: 
Agricultural supplies.. 199, 864, 398. 82 
Barley (304,486 bush- 
els 163, 198. 38 
162, 506, 866. 46 
1, 055, 901. 40 
Foreign commodities.. 184, 106, 376. 96 
Other commodities 7, 145, 908. 05 
Rye (315,682 bushels). 198, 035. 65 
Tobacco (214,541,136 
pounds) 128, 150, 161.17 
Wheat (142,668,348 
bushels) -~ =-= -=== 181, 884, 647. 77 
yo, | ee eae 865, 075, 494. 66 


Accrued charges on 


commodities owned. 5, 781, 006. 23 


870, 856, 500. 89 


Fired assets. 27, 898, 061. 85 
Deferred charges and pre- 

paid expenses 2, 008, 008. 30 

Total assets 1, 626, 736, 094. 24 
LIABILITIES 

Guaranteed obligations of United States: 
Notes payable: 
Series G $411, 596, 000. 00 
U. S. Treasury... 700, 000, 000. 00 


1. 111, 596, 000. 00 
==- 


Bank loans payable: 
Demand loans 
Cuban sugar 


57, 915, 000. 00 
44, 303, 327. 83 
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LIABILITIES—Continued 
Guaranteed obligations of United States— 
Continued 
Bank loans payable— 


Continued 
Wool purchases.. $64, 745, 522. 44 
Feanuts 5. 409, 302, 14 


Letters of credit. 22, 351, 685. 97 


194, 724, 838. 38 


1. 306, 320, 838. 38 
253, 777, 302, 06 


Accounts payable 
Contingent liabilities 
(9200;440;237.37) to eee a 


Total liabilities... 1, 560,098,140 44 
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NET WORTH 

Capital stock $100, 000, 000. 00 

Delejt sateen ee 33, 362, 046. 20 
66, 627, 953. 80 


Total liabilities and 
net wort 
1 See the following table: 
Loans held by private 


1, 626, 736, 094. 24 


Bank 8 wo ee $272, 675, 922. 95 
Applications for letters of 

(Cigar Sano at Ge 17, 764,314. 42 

NI Ge a 290, 440, 237. 37 


Commodity Credit Corporation investments and obligations, Oct. 31, 1943 


— — — —mh—L— — — — — — — 


Commodi- 


ties owned 
by Com: 
modity 
Credit Cor- 
poration 
ENS EN YR N rope ete $7, 146, 000 
Cotton. -| 162, 607, 000 
Tobacco 128, 150, 000 
Wheat. 181, 885, 000 
Lp a AA Aree FS eee 
Brier 163, 000 


Rye 198, 000 
Grain sorghums. -~ ae 
Dry beans and peas. 
Hay and W se seed.. 
Hemp. 


Potatoes. 


Canning vegetables. 


seg and products 48, 631, 000 |... 
OTe Sls Spies 105, 308, 000 |... 
Butter and cheese. 65, 414, 000 |... . 


Corn price adjust ment. 
Cheddar cheese 
Fluid milk 
General commodities puen prosmar 
Dairy feed stabilization..............----|--- 
Wool and mahair. >17 
agro to Agricultural 
en 
Fori. commodities e 
Miscellaneous agricultural supplies 


Carrying charges loo eo oe een -e nnn enn ween een nn- lee reser nanenes 


Tons a Outstandl 
y Com- utstandin 
modity inlay commit- Total 
Credit Cor- 5 ments 
poration 
$800, 000 $1, 873, 000 $25, 000, 000 $34, 819, 009 
192, 342, 000 01, 097, 000 285, 203, 000 701, 149, 000 
601, 000 1, 983, 000 70, 150, 000 200, 894, 000 
26, 273, 000 | 196, 390, 600 92, 857, 000 497, 405, 000 
18, 000 1, 387, 000 6, 827, 7, 232, 000 
161, 000 2, 143, 000 928, 9, 395, 000 
99, 000 1,079, 000 3, 689, 000 5, 045, 000 
Bry 3 2, 000 5, 000, 000 5, 002, 000 
71, 000 ESG, 000 49, 142. 000 40, 760. 000 
. 19, 000 9, 981, 000 10, 000, 000 
35, 520, 000 36, 474, 000 
eRe 11, 328, 000 25, 550, 000 
99, 903, 000 100, 000, 000 
T 44, 000, 44, 000, 000 
„5 65, 975, 000 605. 975, 000 
24, 905, 000 24. 965, 000 
194, 584, 000 243, 276, 000 
27, 940, 000 133, 248, 009 
MN a EAN 26, 234, 000 61, 648, 000 
1, 460, 000 1, 469, 000 
940, 000 940, 000 
7. 000, 000 000, 
150, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
PA 85, 009, 000 150, 236, 000 
R 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
U 153, 203, 000 234, 955, 000 
37, 167, 000 48, 565, 000 
72, 687, 000 72, 587, 000 
228, 161,000 | 266,691,000 | 1,701, 671, 600 | 3,061, 598, 000 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
want anything I have said to be consid- 
ered as a criticism of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for I consider of all 
the agencies that have not been required 
to be audited the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been about the most 
useful and it has tried very hard to do 
good work and has done good work. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to say that the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Arizona is exactly correct as to the gen- 
eral law with regard to replacing losses 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
It may be inevitable that on the loans 
that have been made and many other 
transactions there will be losses. I want 
to make only one reservation, however, 
about next year. When next year this 
bill comes before the Senate it will have 
to provide not $39,000,000 but probably 
in the neighborhood of a billion dollars 
to make up losses if the Corporation pro- 
ceeds as it is now doing. 

I want to state my view that the milk- 
feed subsidy which is now being paid at 
the rate of $400,000,000 a year is, in my 
opinion, contrary to law. In my view, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
no power to pay subsidies in that way. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
buy property and may sell it at a loss and 
it may legally pay some kinds of sub- 
sidies; but the milk-feed subsidy is paid 
by simply asking a man how much milk 
and butter he sold and figuring so many 
cents and then giving him a Govern- 
ment check through the A. A. A. for that 
amount, I raised that legal objection 
when the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion matter was before our committee. 
There is a long opinion from the Solici- 
tor maintaining their right to do so, 
which is found in the record, and with 
which I wholly disagree. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation officials ought to 
know when they come before Congress 
next year and ask for replacement capi- 
tal that I think there is a very sound ob- 
jection to replacing the capital stock be- 
cause of the payment of that particular 
subsidy and perhaps one or two others, 
which cannot be paid in a legal way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment on page 31, be- 
ginning in line 3, has been agreed to, 

Mr. WHERRY. Myr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee a question. As I 
understand, the appropriation of $39,- 
436,884.93 is to pay the amount of loss 
which has been sustained and which has 
impaired the capital stock of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; up to April 1, 
or March 31, 1943. 

Mr, WHERRY. In listening to the ex- 
planation of the Senator as to what 
brought about this loss, he referred to 
loss sustained in the purchase and sale 
of wheat. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the entire loss 
on the sale of wheat was about $183,000,- 
000 was it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that in reality this 
is a deficit which has been sustained by 
the loss on all the activities as against 
the assets and whatever has been earned 
b. the Commodity Credit Corporation 
during that period of tire. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it was largely, 
in fact almost entirely, due to the loss 
which we have been discussing. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the hearings held 
before the House committee on this same 
bill, on page 552, the chairman in reply 
to a statement by Mr. Bartelt ds to the 
cumulative losses said: 

In other words, you have a continuous and 
consistent loss on every activity. 


He Was referring to the losses which 
have accrued through the different or- 
ganizations to which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans money, One I 
take it is the R. A. C. C., another the Fed- 
eral Security Administration, and 50 or 
60 others. Am I right in that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is right. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator is correct in that the sum of 
money is the net amount of loss up to 
April 1, 1943, from all sources. I asked 
Mr. Hutson—— 

Mr. WHERRY. So it is not chargeable 
exclusively to wheat; it is chargeable to 
the loss, as the chairman of the House 
committee said, on all their activities? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think that is 
so. Asa matter of fact, the loss on wheat 
alone has been $183,000,000, if I remem- 
ber correctly, and the profits have re- 
duced that to about a $39,000,000 net loss. 

Mr. HAYDEN, I think the Senator is 
mistaken about that. If I may read from 
the record on page 33 of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings, I asked this question of 
Mr. Hutson: 

Senator Haypen. Where have you had your 
principal losses? Take the wheat, for ex- 
ample; has that been handled at a loss? 

Mr. Hutson. The biggest item of loss in 
connection with the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is the sale of feed 
wheat. 

Senator MCKELLAR. How much did you lose 
in that? 

Mr. Hutson. The total losses on the sale of 
wheat during the past 2 years, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1944, are approximately $183,000,000. 


That covered a 2-year period. We are 
only taking care of the combined losses 
up to a year ago. 

Mr, WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Tennessee will further yield, that an- 
swers the question I asked, and this is the 
net loss. Over a period of time, it is true, 
we lost $183,000,000 on wheat, but if we 
had not lost money on other activities 
and operations we might not have this 
deficit today. Is not that correct? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think the losses on 
wheat have been greater than on any- 
thing else. This is the large item. 
Other losses might have been made up 
out of profits, but this capped the climax 
so far as losses were concerned. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think there is no 
defense, and I think Congress should ap- 
propriate whatever money is necessary 
to make up losses sustained on wheat, 
because we approved the action in the 
Congress, and, of course, we should pay 
the loss. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have to do it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point I wish to 
raise is that this net loss comes from 
other activities, in addition to that re- 
garding wheat, and some of those activ- 
ities, I think, should be brought up for 
consideration, if not at this time then 
during the consideration of deficiency 
bills which will come before us later, be- 
cause it is a question whether those ac- 
tivities ‘should be continued. One of 
them is the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation. I should like to know how 
we are to make up the losses sustained 
in that respect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think there is a 
great deal in what the Senator says. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment of the 
committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Water fund,” on page 68, line 
17, after the word “funds”, to strike out 
“$2,117,100” and insert “$2,123,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Division of expenses,” on page 
68, line 24, after the numerals “201”, to 
strike out “$135,676,249" and insert 
“$135,682,249.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title II—Judgments and 
authorized claims—Property damage 
claims,” on page 70, after line 20 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
covering auditing claims be agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 70, after line 20, to insert: 

(b) For the payment of claims for damages 
to or losses of privately owned property ad- 
justed and determined by the following re- 
spective departments and independent estab- 
lishments, under the ions of the act 
entitled “An act to provide a method for the 
settlement of claims arising against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the sum 
not exceeding $1,000 in any one case,” ap- 
proved December 28, 1922 (31 U. S. C. 215), 
as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 
171, Seventy-eighth Congress, as follows: 

Executive Office of the President: 

Office for Emergency Management: 

Division of Central Administrative Serv- 
ices, $303.87; 

Independent establishments: 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, $65; 

Federal Security Agency, $1,408.15; 

Department of the Interior, $271.81; 

Navy Department, $4,707.17; 

In all, $6,756. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment ot 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Judgments, United States 
courts,” on page 71, line 24, after the 
word “in,” to insert “Senate Document 
No. 168.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 72, to strike out: 

Federal Works Agency (Work Projects Ad- 
ministration), 66,421.86. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, 
a ter line 2, to insert: 

Federal Works Agency: 

Public Buildings Administration, $2,350; 

Work Projects Administration, $6,421.86. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, 
after line 5, to insert: 


Navy Department, $1,275. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, 
line 9, after the words “In all,” to strike 
out “$17,355.51,” and insert “$20,980.51.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Judgments, United States 
Court of Claims,” on page 74, line 10, 
after the word “in,” to insert “Senate 
Document No. 174, and.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, 
line 25, after “War Department,” to 


strike out “$114,627.54” and insert 
“$124,024.91.” e 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 1, after the words “In all”, to strike 
out “$526,560.06” and insert “$535,957.43.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Audited claims,” on page 88, 
after line 23, to insert: 


(b) For the payment of the following 
claims, certified to be due by the General Ac- 
counting Office under appropriations the bal- 
ances of which have beer carried to the 
surplus fund under the provisions of section 
5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (31 U S. C. 713), 
and under appropriations heretofore treated 
as permanent, being for the service of the 
fiscal year 1941 and prior years, unless other- 
wise stated, and which have been Certified 
to Congress under section 2 of the act of 
July 7, 1884 (5 U. S. C. 266), as fully set forth 


in Senate Document No. 173, Seventy-eighth- 


Congress, there is appropriated as follows: 

The Judiciary: For miscellaneous expenses, 
United States courts, 65 cents. 

Independent Offices: For youth work and 
student aid, National Youth Administration, 
$380.34. 

For maintenance, National Institute of 
Health, Public Health Service, $41.41. 

For maintenance, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Public Health Service, $56.14. . 

For general administrative expenses, Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration, $14.50. 

For salaries and expenses, public buildings 
outside the District of Columbia, Public 
Buildings Administration, $4.95. 

For salaries and expenses, Office of Admin- 
istrator, Federal Works Agency, 80 cents. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, $2,908.75. 

Department of Agriculture: For exporta- 
tion and domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural commodities, Department of Agricul- 
ture, $4,645.13. 
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For exportation ana domestic consumption 
of agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture (transfer to Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation), $101.19. 

For exportation and domestic consumption 
of agricultural commodities, Department of 
Agriculture (transfer to Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, act of June 28, 
1937), $122.69. - 

For conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources, Department of Agriculture, 
$120.72. 

For salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation 
Service, $36.96. 

For liquidation and management of re- 
settlement projects, Department of Agricul- 
ture, $60.20. 

Department of Commerce: For civilian pilot 
training, Office of Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, $736. 

Department of the Interior: For Civilian 
Conservation Corps (transfer to Interior, In- 
dians), $47.50. : 

For Indian Service supply fund, $260. 

For support of Indians and administration 
of Indian property, $2,176.41. 

For purchase and transportation of Indian 
supplies, $67.90. 

For conservation of health among Indians, 
$77.22. 

Department of Justice: For salaries and 
expenses of district attorneys, etc. Depart- 
ment of Justice, $1.85. 

For salaries and expenses, Lands Division, 
Department of Justice, $50. 

For miscellaneous salaries and expenses, 
field, Department of Justice, $37.50. 

Department of Labor: For miscellaneous ex- 
penses, Wage and Hour Division, Department 
of Labor, $91. 

Navy Department; For general expenses, 
Marine Corps, $8,366.25, 

For maintenance, Bureau of Ships, $63,- 
319.62. 

Pic general expenses, Coast Guard (Navy), 

For aviation, Navy, $42,862.61. 

For foreign-service pay adjustment, appre- 
ciation of foreign currencies (Navy), $25. 

For maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, $1,032.24. 

For pay and allowances, Coast Guard 
(Navy) , $336.83. 

For Naval Reserve, $2,832.14. 

For engineering, Navy, $5,711.54. 

For maintenance, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, $6,831.75. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, Navy, 
$215,985.58. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, Bureau 
of Ordnance, $399.93. 

For pay, subsistence, and transportation, 
Navy, $2,203.33. 

Post Office Department—Postal Service (out 
of the postal revenues) : For clerks, first- and 
second-class post offices, $67.86. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, 
Post Office Department, $123.75. 

For transportation of equipment and sup- 
plies, 98 cents. 

Department of State: For emergencies aris- 
ing in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, 
$42. 
War Department: For Air Corps, Army, 
$8.90. 

For Army transportation, $4.09. 

For working fund, War, ordnance, $127.36. 

For Civilian Conservation Corps (transfer 
to War), $40.27. 

Total, audited claims, section 304 (b), 
$362,387.16, together with such additional 
sum due to increases in rates of exchange as 
may be necessary to pay claims in the for- 
eign currency and interest as specified in 
certain of the settlements of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—General provisions,” 
on page 93, after line 20, to insert: 

Sec. 401. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force or violence: Provided further, That any 
person who advocates, or who is a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States 
by force or violence and accepts employment 
the salary or wages for which are paid from 
any appropriation contained in this act shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above penal clause 
shall be in addition to, and not in substitu- 
tion for, any other provisions of existing law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, 
line 15, to change the section number 
from 401 to 402. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask that the Senate 
return to page 9, the item covering the 
National Housing Agency, and I should 
like to have the Senator from Tennessee 
give me an explanation of what that ap- 
propriation is for. Iam sorry I was not 
in the Senate at the time the appropri- 
ation of $7,500,000 was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
item is to make up the deficit for the 
present year, up to June 30. The 
Budget estimate of $25,000,000 was re- 
duced to $7,500,000, or a reduction of 
$17,500,000. b 

The war-housing program has been 
proceeding under a total authorization 
by the Congress of a billion, five hundred 
million dollars, of which one billion three 
hundred and fifty million has been ap- 
propriated, leaving an unappropriated 
authorization of $150,000,000. 

The Agency sent in an estimate of 
$25,000,000, which was cut down to $7,- 


£00,000 for the remainder of the year, 


and I think the committee acted wisely. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is this for temporary 
housing, or permanent housing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is for defense 
housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments have been con- 
cluded. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk certain amendments 
which the committee has directed me 
te offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, after 
line 14, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The appropriation “Training for nurses, 
Public Health Service (national defense)”, 
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in the Federal Security Agency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, is hereby made available, 
for the entire fiscal year, for transfer to 
and consolidation with appropriations of St. 
Elizabeths and Freedmen's Hospitals in such 
amounts a: may be deemed necessary by the 
Federal Security Administrator to cover the 
cost of items furnished to student nurses in 
training under plans approved for such hos- 
pitals in accordance with the act of June 15, 
1943 (Public Law 74), as amended. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
amendment is designed to put the hous- 
ing for the two hospitals mentioned on 
a parity with other housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 22, 
after the words “outplant facilities”, it 
is proposed to insert “Provided further, 
That the limitation of $40,000,000 con- 
tained in Public Law 150, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, approved July 15, 1943, on the 
total amount that may be allocated for 
contributions to public and private 
agencies for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of public works after July 1, 1943, 
is hereby increased to $65,000,000.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I have no 
objection to the proposal to increase the 
limitation from $40,000,000 to $65,000,- 
000, but I understand there is some ques- 
tion about raising it higher. I should 
be willing to go as high as $70,000,000, 
if that is agreeable to the authors of the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as this item 
is concerned, $65,000,000 was substituted 
for $40,000,000, which increased the 
appropriation by $25,000,000, and it was 
reported in that form by the committee. 
Since that time the Department has re- 
ported that it has allotted already some 
$23,000,000 out of the $65,000,000, and it 
would like to have as much as $80,000,000. 

The Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Georgia asked me if 
I would be willing to raise the $65,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000, and take it to confer- 
ence, so that we could see exactly what 
has been allotted and what has been 
spent, and settle the matter in that way. 
I have no objection to the larger amount 
being taken to conference. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, members 
of the House committee, which has al- 
ready approved an unlimited grant pre- 
sumably, will be on the conference com- 
mittee, so that I do not think there is 
much of a compromise in taking the 
matter to conference. Whatever would 
go to conference went out on a point of 
order in the House, but the House com- 
mittee agreed to an unlimited range. I 
should like to speak on the subject before 
we finally reach a conclusion, 


The purpose in the enactment of the 


Lanham Act originally was not that con- 
templated in the pending amendment, 
but the act was intended primarily for 
the construction of war public works. I 
was very much interested in securing the 
enactment of the law, and played an 
active part in getting it through the 
Senate, But let me list the activities 
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that were supposed to be undertaken 
under that act. Probably any activity 
is justified because the language is very 
broad in the first instance. 

The act provides: 

The term “public work” means any facility 
necessary for carrying on community life 
substantially expanded by the national de- 
fense program, but the activities authorized 
under this title shall be devoted primarily to 
schools, waterworks, sewers, sewage, garbage- 
and refuse-disposal facilities, public sanitary 
facilities, works for the treatment and puri- 
fication of water; hospitals and other places 
for the care of the sick, recreational facilities, 
and streets and access roads. 


A good deal of the money proposed to 
be spent in this appropriation deals, in 
the first place, with the establishment 
of child-care centers, which are not in 
any way mentioned in the Lanham Act, 
‘except that they come under perhaps the 
general statement of facilities necessary 
to carrying on community life—rather 
a thin reed on which to rest this very 
large appropriation. 

Further on in the act it is said that 
the Administration may make loans or 
grants and may make contributions “to 
public or private agencies for the main- 
tenance and operation of public works, 
upon such terms and in such amounts 
as the Administrator may consider to 
be in the public interest.” 

It was felt that there might be dis- 
tricts where a school might be estab- 
lished, and where it might be necessary 
for a short time, until the locality was 
able to take it up and make its arrange- 
ments, for the Federal Government to 
help support that school district. It was 
purely incidental, and it was not consid- 
ered an important part of the program. 

Last spring, when we authorized $250,- 
000,000 more for this general purpose, 
this very general purpose, of spending 
Federal money throughout the country 
on everything and anything, we imposed 
a limitation of $40,000,000 on operations, 
not because we did not feel these works 
should be operated, but because we felt 
that the localities should be able to take 
them over gradually and do the work 
themselves. 

It is now proposed that the limitation 
be raised, and the estimate submitted 
by the Federal Works Agency proposed 
that, whereas they wanted to spend $72,- 
000,000 for public works, they wanted to 
spend $70,000,000 for the operation of 
public works. That was the original pro- 
gram submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House cut the total 
amount, and the Senate committee has 
also cut it. 

Mr. President, there seems to be no rea- 
son to expand further the business of 
providing Federal funds for operating all 
kinds of local public works. Something 
has been said about 5,000,000 mothers be- 
ing taken care of. The truth is there are 
only 50,000 mothers, as I understand from 
the testimony, who are really taken care 
of by this Federal job. The purpose of 
the appropriation, however, is not simply 
to continue this job, but it is to expand 
it and to provide more Federal grants 
for different public works. I do not see 
how a Federal grant can, strictly speak- 
ing, be made for a child-care center, for 
instance, which has not been built, The 
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original purpose of the Agency was to 
maintain public works which the Federal 
Government has provided. But there ap- 
pears to be a constant expansion of grants 
for child care, for something local people 
are willing todo. Child care provides one 
of the greatest appeals to charitable or- 
ganizations. It is something the local 
organization can well do, 

Originally 10 percent of the Agency 
funds were spent for operations. Last 
year we authorized 20 percent for opera- 
tions as against construction, whereas 
now request is made for a 50-percent 
grant for operations. There has been a 
gradual extension of grants for schools, 
for child care, and so forth. The actual 
amount proposed for schools out of this 
total appropriation is $25,000,000, for 
child care $22,000,000, for hospital opera- 
tion $8,000,000, for recreation $11,000,- 
000, for other types of activity $1,800,000. 
The Agency has already spent about $23,- 
000,000 of the $40,000,000 provided. If we 
now say, “All right, continue the projects 
which you are operating until June 1945 
at a cost which you estimate to be $42,- 
800,000, and add the $23,000,000 to make 
a total of $65,000,000"—if we thus in- 
crease the $40,000,000 to $65,000,000, it 
will enable the continuation of every proj- 

_ect which, through this Agency, is now 
being supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it seems to me that is enough. 
I see no reason why we should go on ex- 
panding this Federal activity at a time 
when the localities are themselves quite 
willing to handle the problem, and when 
there are no great new centers in opera- 
tion. Because of the fact that some Sen- 
ators felt that the amount provided 
should be increased, I did not greatly ob- 
ject to adding $5,000,000 to take care of 
extraordinary contingencies, but it seems 
to me that $70,000,000 for operations is 
the very limit that we ought to provide. 
That will give, as I have said, $5,000,000 
for expansion in case there is some new 
center where the Government moves in, 


or some new plant. There are very few 


now being created, but there are one or 
two. 

I hope very much that we may reach 
a compromise agreement of, let us say, 
$70,000,000. The committee approved of 
only $65,000,000. That is entirely satis- 
factory to me if it shall be the limit. But 
if we suspend the rule and enter the 
domain of legislation, and then the 
amount is to be raised to $75,000,000 or 
$80,000,000 or $100,000,000, I would ob- 
ject to undertaking legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The reason I suggest 
increasing the amount provided in line 
13 of the amendment from $65,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, is because the Senator from 
Georgia and I were told—and I dare say 
other Senators were also told—that the 
Agency had already allocated $23,000,000 
as the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
has stated. That would leave $42,000,000 
unallocated in case $65,000,000 were pro- 
vided. 

Mr. TAFT. It would be $47,000,000 in 
case $70,000,000 were provided. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Last year the pro- 
gram cost about $50,000,000 on the same 
basis as that on which the Agency is now 
operating. 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, no; the Senator is 
wrong about that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not familiar 
with what was spent last year, but I may 
say that the general counsel advised me 
only a few hours ago that the amount 
was $50,000,000 and that it was now pro- 
posed to provide a sufficient amount to 
wind up the work. I am simply saying 
what was told to me. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand. The fig- 
ures set out on page 680 of the House 
hearings are very clear, and I make the 
statement without qualification that the 
Agency could continue operation of every 
existing project until June 30, 1945, if the 
limit. were raised to $65,000,000. If we 
add to that $5,000,000 more to take care 
of possible emergencies I would be quite 
willing to agree. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, as the 
Senator said, it is the desire of some 
individuals to take off the limit entirely, 
but the committee refused to permit that. 
Naturally I would not be willing to do so. 

In view of the fact that I have been 
advised that $50,000,000 would be needed 
to do the work on the same basis as last 
year, I wonder if the Senator would not 
be willing to split the difference between 
$70,000,000 and $75,000,000 and permit 
the Agency to haye what we have been 
told is necessary to operate approxi- 
mately the projects in existence today, 
Will the Senator agree to that? 

Mr. TAFT. Seventy million dollars 
will give them more than they now have. 
On their own figures it will give them 
$5,000,000 more than it would take to 
operate all their projects in the way of 
schools, child care, hospitals, and recrea- 
tion until June 30, 1945. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr.MAYBANK. We were advised that 
the total cost would be $80,000,000. We 
were then distinctly told that $23,000,000 
of the money had already been allocated, 
and that they will have no chance to get 
any of it back. I wish the Senator would 
agree to split the difference between 
seventy and seventy-five million dollars, 
and let us take the matter to conference. 

Mr. TAFT. I will be willing to split 
the difference and agree to $70,000,000 
instead of $75,000,000. y 

Mr. MAYBANK. Why not let us agree 
to provide $72,000,000, and then after the 
conferees have looked into the program, 
if they consider it proper, let them re- 
adjust it to $70,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I think $70,000,000 is 
the limit we should provide. This is one 
of the Government agencies which is 
making numerous miscellaneous grants 
in all directions. The Agency bypasses 
the States. No one outside the agency 
passes on who shall receive the money. 
The program in question is a wholly in- 
adequate one. If an individual who ap- 
plies makes a hit with the Federal Works 
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Agency he receives the grant, If some- 
one applies whom the Agency does not 
like, he does not receive a grant. There 
is no systematic program for doing this 
job. The organization was originally the 
W. P. A., which would like to have some 
excuse to continue through the war and 
possibly revive itself during the post-war 
period. That is what, in my opinion, is 
behind this constant expansion of Fed- 
eral grants which were not intended in 
the original Lanham Act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the interest of 
peace and harmony I shall ask my friend 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] to agree to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tarr] and let us insert the sum of $70,- 
000,000 in the amendment. Will the 
Senator agree to that? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Is that satisfactory 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, Mr. President, that is 
satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment now pending carries in line 
13 the figure “$65,000,000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent to modify the amendment of- 
fered on behalf of the committee, so as 
to insert “$70,000,000” in place of “$65,- 
000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 8, in line 22, as modi- 
fled. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I wonder 
if while we are on this paragraph the 
Senator would permit the offering of 
one or two other amendments? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Surely. Does the 
Senator propose amendments to the same 
paragraph? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in lines 13 
and 14, on page 8, and also in lines 16 
and 17, on page 9, it is stated that the 
Lanham Act money is “to remain avail- 
able during the continuance of the un- 
limited national emergency declared by 
the President on May 27, 1941.” It is a 
long time since we referred to that dec- 
laration of national emergency, and I see 
no particular reason why we should recur 
to it or why an appropriation should 
have an unlimited scope of that sort. It 
ought to come to a definite end. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that, 
on page 8, in lines 13 and 14, the words 
“during the continuance of the unlim- 
ited national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941,” be stricken 
out and that the words “until June 30, 
1945” be inserted, so that the provision 
will be effective for the remainder of this 
year and for the next fiscal year. I may 
say that the estimates submitted covered 
that period of time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see no objection to 
making that change. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing-to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on page 9, 
lines 15, 16, and 17, I move that the words 
“during the continuance of the unlimited 
national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941” be stricken 
out and that the words “until June 30, 
1945” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee on behalf of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The CHT CLERK. On page 69, after 
line 15, and before the heading “Title 
T1i—Judgments and authorized claims,” 
it is proposed to insert the following new 
section: 

Sec. 203. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this or any other act shall be used 
to pay to regular, full-time civilian officers 
and employees, whose basic compensation 
is determined on a daily or hourly basis, 
overtime compensation, pursuant to the joint 
resolution of December 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 
1068), and the act of May 7, 1943 (Public, No. 
49, 78th Cong.), on any basis other than at the 
rate of 1½ times the basic rate of payment for 
work actually performed by such officers and 
employees in excess of 40 hours per week, 
without proration or the use of any formula 
which has been adopted to determine the 
daily compensation of per annum officers and 
employees; it being declared to be and to have 
been the true intent and meaning of the 
aforesaid enactments to provide for the pay- 
ment of the overtime compensation of such 
employees only upon the basis herein de- 
scribed: Provided, That any overtime com- 
pensation in excess of the compensation so 
authorized under the above joint resolution 
and act which has been paid in reliance upon, 
and in accordance with, any decision or deci- 
sions of the Comptroller General is hereby 
approved and the Comptroller General shall 
allow credit therefor in the accounts of the 
officers accountable therefor, and shall make 
no charges against any certifying officer be- 
cause of certification of such excess overtime 
compensation, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still open to amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there is one 
other matter I should like to mention 
with reference to the Federal Lanham 
Act funds. At the bottom of page 8 
there is the proviso that “not more than 
$7,500,000 of the funds for war public 
works shall be used for construction of 
outplant facilities.“ I myself doubt 
whether the Lanham Act authorizes the 
use of any money for outplant facilities. 
As I understand the matter, outplant 
facilities are intended to be store build- 
ings for commercial use in areas around 
war plants where there do not happen 
to be any other stores. mul AE 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand the mat- 
ter, the outplant facilities may sometimes 
be store buildings in which there may 
even be theaters. In fact, I have had 
certain persons write to me that they 
understood theaters were to be construct- 
“ed as a part of the outplant facilities, 
near plants which perhaps are not very 
close to any town, 
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I think the policy is very doubtful. I 
move, as an amendment, that on page 
8, in line 20, the figure “$7,500,000”, be 
stricken out, and that the figure 85.000, 
c00” be inserted, so that the Senator 
from Tennessee can take the item to con- 
ference, in order that the matter may 
be open to discussion with the House con- 
ferees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection 
to taking it to the conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Onio 
(Mr. TAFT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the senior Senator 
from Tennessee a question about title IV. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly.. To what 
page does the Senator from Colorado 
refer? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. To page 93, title IV. 
That provision constitutes a prohibition 
against the employment in the Federal 
service of disloyal persons. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Such a provision 
has been carried in similar bills for a 
number of years, let me say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. Information 
has come to me, and I hope it is correct, 
that the Civil Service Commission has 
been making quite a study of men 
charged with disloyal activities who are 
on the Government pay roll. Informa- 
tion has also come to me, and I hope it 
is incorrect, that the Civil Service Com- 
mission in making that study does not 
confront such persons with the evidence 
against them, but that it assembles affi- 
davits and certain statements, listens to 
verbal statements and, although it with- 
holds those matters from the accused, 
reaches a judgment on him, and in cer- 
tain cases makes a recommendation that 
he is unsuitable for Government employ- 
ment, without giving him a chance to 
confront the witnesses against him or to 
examine the testimony against him or to 
present evidence in his own behalf. As I 
stated, I hope that information is in- 
correct. Let me ask the senior Senator 
from Tennessee whether anything of that 
kind is contemplated as a permissible 
procedure under the title we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I take pleasure in 
saying that no one had it in contempla- 
tion; and it is not contemplated by any 
Member of this body or by any Mem- 
ber of the other body, in my judgment, 
that any such course shall be taken. I 
had not heard that it had been taken; 
but if it has been taken, it should be cor- 
rected. Of course, such persons should 
have the right to confront the witnesses 
against them before any action is taken. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of the information which I 
have received, but I have questioned the 
Civil Service Comission with reference 
to a specific case. I am delighted to have 
the clarifying statement of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill, 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read three times, the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 4346) was passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. MCcCKELLAR, Mr. 
Gtass, Mr. Haypen, Mr. Typincs, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr, HoL Max, and Mr. BROOKS 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF MONOGRAPH 31, 


TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE: PATENTS AND FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Printing, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 274, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Committee on 
Patents of the Senate is hereby empowered 
to have printed for its use 700 additional 
copies of Monograph 31 of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee relative to 
patents and free enterprise. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FolLLETTE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if 
there is nothing further 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. : 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee what the pro- 
gram for tomorrow is, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate will meet 
tomorrow, and I understand there are 
several smal] matters to come up. I my- 
self do not know exactly what they are. 

Mr. WHITE. Are any appropriation 
bills to come up? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No appropriation 
bills are to come up tomorrow. It may 
be that we shall have a conference re- 
port. I hope we shall. 

Mr. WHITE. On what bill will the 
conference report be made? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. On the first defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which the Sen- 
ate has passed today. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. 


RECESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at 12 
o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 28 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 7), 1944: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Walter C. Dowling. of Georgia, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Dipiomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America, 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO SIGNAL CORPE 

Lt. Col. George Francis Wooley, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 11, 1942. 

TO FIELD ARTILLERY 

First Lt. Bidwell Moore, Infantry (tempo- 

rary captain), with rank from June 11, 1943. 
TO INFANTRY 

Second Lt. Thomas Wilson Sharkey, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with rank 
from June 11, 1941. 

TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lt. John Metcalf Broderick, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from June 1, 1943. 

Second Lt. Lyle Marvin Lappin, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant), with rank from 
January 19, 1943 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 28, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou by whom we come to the eter- 
nal God, teach us the pathway of prayer; 
so often the clouds interrupt the vision 
and we fail to reach the mount. Thy 
inspiration is not confined to temples 
made with hands; we praise Thee that 
the doors of communion and fellowship 
are more than we can number or under- 
stand. Graciously accept us and breathe 
upon us Thy spirit of brotherhood. Do 
Thou acknowledge us to be one with the 
Father and grant that weakness may 
be made strength according to Thy 
promise. 

Dear Lord, in this shuddering earth 
with its deep-rooted evils, arm us with 
the truth that Thy spiritual forces are 
infinitely more potent than that which 
is beheld by mortal eyes. Allow not our 
trust to collapse in the recoil of inaction. 
With Thy timeless truth stealing into 
the hearts of men, O take them out of 
their old tragic ways and lift them above 
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themselves. Let plans for self and com- 
fort be crucified on the cross of convic- 
tion and use their lives fully from dawn 
to sunset in the intensity of a mighty 
faith. Help us all to seek the road which 
the Lord hath ordained for them who 
tread the mill of sacrifice and service. 
In the name of our Saviour who for the 
joy that was set before Him endured the 
cross. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a document entitled “Outline of 
Problems of Demobilization in Califor- 
nia,” by the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. It will take over three 
pages. I have an estimate from the 
Public Printer in the amount of $135. I 
ask that this be included in the RECORD, 


notwithstanding the estimate of the 
Public Printer. : 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a newspaper article on prices of 
gold and silver in foreign markets induce 
confidence in United States advance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nevada? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
on four different matters, and in the 
first to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Globe on 
March 17 of this year entitled “Light on 
O. P. A.“; in the second to include an 
article that appeared in the Pilot, pub- 
lished in the city of Boston, Mass., on 
March 18 of this year, entitled “After 
They Leave the Fox Holes”; in the third 
to include an article that appeared in 
the Jeffersonian, published in Boston, 
Mass., entitled Democrat of the Month,” 
which refers to Mr. Eugene T. Kinnally, 
secretary to majority leader, Congress- 
man JohN W McCormack; and in the 
fourth to include a speech that I deliv- 
ered before the Chelsea Scientist Emer- 
gency Council, Chelsea High School 
auditorium, Chelsea, Mass., on March 22. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

‘Lhere was no objection. 

(Mr. McGrecor asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
three unanimous-consent requests: One, 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an editorial 
from the Los Angeles Daily News and 
also to include a letter from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, as 
well as affidavits and letters from the 
California Cattlemen's Association, all of 
it on the subject matter of coercion 
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which has been brought up on the floor ` 
recently in the last bill presented. The 
Government Printing Office has esti- 
mated that this will cost $105. Not- 
withstanding the estimate of the Public 
Printer, I ask that this be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD RATIONING 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an advertisement which says, “Buy 
All You Want. Rationing Suspended. 
No Coupons. Buy Your Favorite Roasts, 
Steaks, Cuts, Prime Commercial Beef, 
Sirloin Steaks, 39 Cents a Pound. Round 
Steak, 35 Cents a Pound, Short Rib 
Roast, 29 Cents a Pound.” In addition, 
there is listed almost every kind of meat. 
No points are necessary. No black mar- 
ket prevails. 

Do not become jubilant about this, 
however, because it does not come from a 
paper in the United States. It is froma 
Canadian paper. I rise to ask the ques- 
tion; If Canada, under efficient manage- 
ment, can do this with meat and shoes, 
and can give their motorists a better 
break in gasoline allowances than we get 
in the United States, and when we fur- 
ther consider that much of these prod- 
ucts come from the United States; when 
are we going to see an end to adminis- 
trative muscle-dancing on rationing in 
the United States, and some common 
sense put into the program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article entitled 
“Inside Your Congress,” written by the 
Honorable Samuel B. Pettengill, former 
Member from the Third Congressional 
District of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


SHORTAGE OF HIDES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pressed to take the floor 
today not to alarm this House but to 
point out to the individual Members 
that before long your constituents are 
going barefooted, and I say that be- 
cause 4,000,000 hides—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the weather will 
be warm soon. 

Mr..EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Thatis 
all right, but 4,000,000 hides are neces- 
sary to make the shoes which must be 
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manufactured this next year. The civil- 
ian and military quotas are short that 
number, yet there are 83,000,000 head of 
cattle roaming around the country at 
this time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Isuggest you take that 
proposition of going without shoes up 
with the Secretary of Labor. s 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I just 
want to warn the gentleman that his 
constituents are going barefooted if 
something is not done very soon. Be- 
sides, Madam Perkins has nothing to 
do with this. The New Deal has made it 
impossible for ranchers to sell their cat- 
tle. What the Government should im- 
mediately advocate is the slaughter of at 
least 4,000,000 head so that shoe manu- 
facturers can go ahead meeting the 
leather and shoe requirements of the 
Nation. American soldiers and Ameri- 
can civilians must have shoes to win the 
war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


FOOD RATIONING 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in refer- 
ence to the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY] with re- 
gard to the prices of food in Canada, 
this morning I received a letter from a 
sister of mine who has lived in Quebec 
for a number of years. 

She says in part: 

We feel little or no effect from the war. 
Rationing has not reached us. What has be- 
come of the American spirit? With the 
things we hear over the radio and read in 
the Canadian newspapers, we wonder what 
has become of the great American spirit that 
I know used to predominate in Congress. 

Why doesn’t any one or group arise and 
demand an explanation for the President's 
stubborn refusal to recognize de Gaulle who 
represents the democratic spirit of France. 
Would the President dare admit to the world 
that he has completely sold out America. 
Who is controlling the radio and the news. 
Why.does the President seek to destroy 
nazi-ism in Germany and establish fascism in 
France and Italy? 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY], 
55 I think I can answer his ques- 

on. 

The confusion created by those in 
charge of the administration of our 
food problems steadily increases until 
Row it appears that the whole matter is 
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getting out of hand. While we have 
more cattle in this country than ever 
before, War Food Administration offi- 
cials now decree there is to be a further 
curtailment in meat for civilian con- 
sumption during the next 3 months. At 
the same time many carloads of canned 
goods, eggs, cabbage, and other foods in 
the hands of the Government are being 
given away free and will continue to be 
distributed to prevent deterioration. 
Carload after carload is being given free 
to various institutions throughout the 
country without requiring ration points 
for the same. We are to be given a 
little more butter, probably because it 
was admitted in testimony before a 
Senate committee within the past week 
that 35,000,000 pounds of butter had 
spoiled and must be renovated. 

All this proves the necessity for plac- 
ing all the food activities of the Gov- 
ernment under one responsible head, as 
is provided in the Fulmer bill and the 
Jenkins bill, as advocated by the Re- 
publican Congressional Food Study 
Committee, 

There is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture a bill sponsored 
by the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee and introduced by the 
gentleman from California, Congress- 
man JOHN PHILLIPS, H. R. 4275, which 
should be immediately considered and 
passed because it will remedy this whole 
situation of Government food surpluses. 
The Phillips bill will give authority with 
responsibility for the orderly distribu- 
tion of these Government food surpluses 
and will tend to bring order out of-the 
chaos being created. 


1942 MODEL AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 2 
years ago, in the name of the war effort 
the sale of automobiles was forbidden 
and thousands of automobiles were 
placed in what amounted to dead storage. 
The argument was advanced that no one 
could predict the course of the war and 
the possible necessity of using this poten- 
tial reservoir of mobile transportation in 
the war effort. 

Months have gone by now and the Gov- 
ernment apparently has so many jeeps 
on hand that it has even permitted some 
of them to be sold to private purchasers, 
Meanwhile, almost forgotten in the pre- 
occupation of our Government officials 
with the thousand and one details of the 
war effort, the 1942 model automobile 
with its deteriorating rubber tires re- 
peses unseen and unheard in thousands 
of warehouses and on musty floors above 
once-exciting show rooms in every city in 
the land. 

And simultaneously, thousands of used 
cars, some of them scarcely fit for further 
use, are being sold to a public clamoring 
for means of transportation, Certainly 
it is clear that we shall not need these 
cars in the war effort. They should be 
released to the public. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Idaho Statesman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include there- 
in a radio address delivered by me last 
Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record on America’s An- 
swer to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON, MASS., FIRST TOWN IN 
UNITED STATES TO BE NAMED AFTER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a newspaper 
article from a Boston paper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore., Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CLasox addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] f 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
be permitted to sit this afternoon during 
the session of the House, including gen- 
eral debate on the naval construction 
bill; but not its consideration under the 
5-minute rule, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EPERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and include 
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therein a letter which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 26. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
i ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp’and include 
therein an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 
MILITARY POLICY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 465, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a select committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on P st-war Military Policy,” to be 
composed of 21 Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker as follows: 7 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
7 members of the Committee on Navy Af- 
fairs, and 7 Representatives who are not 
members of either such committee. A 
vacancy in the committee shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

Src, 2. It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
to investigate all matters relating to the 
post-war military requirements of the United 
States; to gather information, plans, and sug- 
gestions from informed sources with respect 
to such military requirements; to study the 
plans and suggestions received; and to re- 
port to the House (or to the Clerk of the 
House if the House is not in session) from 
time to time during the present Congress the 
results of findings made and conclusions 
reached. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution, the committee (1) may employ such 
experts and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, as it deems necessary for the 
performance of its duties, and (2) may re- 
quest such information and assistance (in- 
cluding the services of personnel) from de- 
partments and independent agencies of the 
Government as it deems necessary, 

(b) The committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, in carrying out this resolution, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to take such 
testimony, and to have such printing and 
binding done, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Conmer: On 
page 1, line 3, strike out “twenty-one” and 
insert “twenty-three”, and in line 6, strike 
out “seven” and insert “nine.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FısH], and pending that I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Speaker, this resolution is a reso- 
lution to set up a select committee to 
study one thing and one thing alone. 
That is, the post-war military affairs of 
this country. About 6 weeks ago this 
House set up a special committee known 
as a House Special Committee on Post- 
War Policy and Planning. That resolu- 
tion was broad enough to cover every 
phase of the post-war problems which 
we will be called upon to face. It was 
broad enough to cover, and did cover, 
the substance of the resolution that is 
before you today. But this resolution 
would take from that committee the one 
thing, the specific thing, as I say, of post- 
war military policy. There should not 
be any misunderstanding about that. 
When the gentlemen who were sponsor- 
ing this resolution were before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, that question was gone 
into. The able gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Wapswortu], one of the spon- 
sors of this resolution, made it very plain 
that that was the objective sought by 
this study. As chairman of the other 
select committee that was set up by the 
House about 6 weeks ago, to which I 
referred, I want to say that I welcomed 
this resclution and I am sure the com- 
mittee of which I have thé honor to be 


chairman, also welcomes this resolution 


because here is a specific technical thing 
to be considered, and it is of sufficient 
importance to require the time and the 
effort and the study of a special or a 
select committee for that purpose. This 
resolution as amended calls for the ap- 
pointment by the Speaker of 23 Repre- 
sentatives of the House, 7 members from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
7 from the Committee on Naval Affairs; 
and the balance to be made up of 
Members of the House at large. 

Sometimes I wonder if in all of this 
post-war planning we are not prone to 
feel that we have won the war and that 
all we have to do now is to look to the 
post-war problems. Of course, that is 
not so. We all realize that we are in 
the throes of a gigantic, global warfare 
and that our first objective is to win 
that war. But it is as equally important 
for us to consider the problems which 
will confront the country after the war 
as it is to win the war, because if we 
win the war and win the peace, but lose 
our economic stability, most anything 
can happen in this country. I think that 
this committee, which I think you are 
going to approve here today, together 
with the committee to which I referred 
a moment ago on post-war policy and 
planning, are two of the most important 
committees that will have been set up 
by this House. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLMER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. I assume the gentleman 
in formulating this resolution to appoint 
Members of the Congress to formulate a 
program had in mind that this commit- 
tee would be responsible to the public for 
its acts and would be at any time called 
upon to discharge its responsibility, in- 
stead of appointing a committee of civil- 
ians elsewhere who would not be respon- 
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sible to the public and therefore would 
not be responsible for any failure it might 
make in a program suggested to the 
Congress. 

Mr. COLMER. Quite so, I will say 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
just as every other committee of the 
Congress is responsible to the people. 
And they are the proper persons to be 
responsible to the people of the country. 
I shall not detain you longer on this 
except to say I have great and abiding 
confidence in the gentlemen who, I un- 
derstand, will be appointed by the 
Speaker when this resolution is adopted 
to carry out this program. I believe they 
are going to do a good job and I am nat 
going to try to tell them now how to do it 
because I have enough problems of my 
own. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the creation of a special committee 
of 23 Members of the House to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to formulate, 
after a study, a military and naval policy 
for our country after the war. To that 
extent I am heartily in favor of the reso- 
lution, because I think it is the duty of 
the Congress to formulate the military 
and naval policies right here in the House 
and in the Senate. The question, of 
course, arises, Is it necessary? We have 
a Committee on Military Affairs and we 
have a Committee on Naval Affairs, 
whose functions are to establish such 
policies and to ascertain the require- 
ments of the Army and Navy and also of 
the Air Force. I see one main objective 
for this committee by which it can ren- 
der a great service to the country. Ihope 
that the Members will concentrate their 
efforts on a survey as to the feasibility 
of establishing one single department of 
national defense after the war. It is 
probably too late now to put it into effect 
during the war, and I do not believe it is 
the function of this committee, because 
it is a post-war committee, to recom- 
mend the establishment of a single de- 
partment of national defense at the pres- 
ent time. This proposed committee has 
no legislative powers and can merely 
recommend measures, not report them to 
the House. It will also have the right to 
suggest, if after a careful study it so de- 
termines, that there be only one com- 
mittee in the House on national defense 
and to do away with the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and the Committee on 
Military Affairs and combine them into 
one great policy committee. That is the 
general purpose of the present resolution. 
Today our commanders in chief, com- 
manders like General MacArthur, in his 
area, command not alone the infantry 
and artillery and the Army units but the 
Navy and Air Force as well. It applies 
to other generals, to General Eisenhower 
in England, who commands the entire 
British Army and our own Army in Eng- 
land and the Air Force and Navy as well. 

Taking that as a precedent, it seems to 
me we should have one single committee 
in the House on national defense, and one 
single department in the Government. I 
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believe that is inevitable, because it is logi- 
cal and sound and has proven to be almost 
@ necessity in this war. 

I hope this committee will have that as 
one of its main objectives, and if it is 
found desirable, to make such a report to 
the Congress, I hope the committee will 
not feel that it is a necessity at this time 
to consider the question of putting into 
effect a post-war universal military serv- 
ice law. That should go over until the 
war has been won. Then the conditions 
will be entirely different. We will not 
then be in the midst of war, in the hys- 
teria of war. The question of imposing 
upon the American people universal mili- 
dary service and the drafting of some 
2,000,000 boys annually, should, therefore, 
be delayed until the war has been won 
and we know exactly what the peace situ- 
ation is in the world. We are fighting to 
crush militarism. We are fighting to 
crush the German Army and the Japa- 
nese Navy and all the armed forces of 
aggressor nations. Therefore, we should 
not rush in now to build up a huge peace- 
time armament until we know the con- 
ditions in the world after victory has been 
achieved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 additional minutes. 

I think we will all agree on one thing 
in the House, Republicans and Democrats, 
that we will require a large navy even in 
time of peace, as a guaranty of world 
peace. We are all united and determined 
on winning the war. We do not know 
whether it will be won in a year or 2 years, 
but we are confident that we will win the 
war, and we probably agree that we 
must maintain a large navy afterward. 
I would like to have us maintain a Navy 
greater than the British Navy, or greater 
than any single navy in the world. I 
would like to see us maintain an air force 
greater than any air force in the world. 
But when it comes to having a huge 
Army, when it comes to copying the war- 
like nations of Europe who have become 
involved in one war after another, due in 
large part to their militarism, when it 
comes to invoking that precedent of uni- 
versal military service upon which Eu- 
ropean militarism is based, I hope it will 
go over until after the war. Of course, 
this committee can only recommend, Its 
recommendations must come back to the 
Naval Affairs Committee and to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee for their determi- 
nation, and the Congress in the last an- 
alysis, will be the judges of what military 
policy will be best for the country. 

In the Rules Committee, this morning 
we had the head of the O. W. I., Mr. El- 
mer Davis, before us. As a minority 
member I want to say that he made a 
fine impression, at least, upon me, as he 
answered our questions openly and fully, 
I asked him if there was any conflict be- 
tween the Office of Strategic Services and 
the Office of War Information and he 
claimed there was not. Then J asked him 
why it was that the morale branch of the 
Army is headed by a major general—a 
man of the highest character, whom I 
have known for over 40 years, a man who 
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comes from my old election district; but 
a man who never had 1 day’s service in 
the Army in any war—and why on the 
other hand such a gallant soldier as Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, one of the heroes of the 
last war, who won a Medal of Honor, and 
was a fighting colonel of the famous 
Fighting 69th Irish Regiment from New 
York, should, as the head of the Office of 
Strategic Services, whose functions are 
world wide in scope, be only a brigadier 
general. If the head of the morale di- 
vision of the Army, a former civilian, 
without any war service, is made a major 
general, then Bill Donovan ought to be 
a lieutenant general. Who is responsible 
for this discrimination? I propose to ask 
the Military Affairs Committee to look 
into the situation and give us the facts. 

I would like to know from some of 
these military experts around here why 
he has not been promoted not only to 
a major general but possibly to a lieu- 
tenant general. I am afraid that this 
proposed committee which deals with 
post-war problems will not be allowed to 
investigate that. We ought to get the 
facts now and not have to wait until the 
war is over. 

Mr, Speaker, this committee is purely 
for post-war requirements, and to estab- 
lish a post-war policy. I do not think 
it conflicts with the committee which 
the House recently created, headed by 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
CoLMER] as chairman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. FISH. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. I do not think it conflicts with 
that Committee on Post-war Economic 
Planning and Policy except perhaps in 
one instance, and I am sure our com- 


-mittee would have no objection to their 


investigating that—the needs of the 
Army and the Navy for surplus war sup- 
plies and for warehouses to take care of 
their requirements for strategic metals, 
stock piles, and such after the war. It is 
only in that instance that I see any con- 
flict at all between this committee and 
the Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning. It is a small detail 
and there is no reason why the proposed 
committee should not study the require- 
ments of the Army and the Navy so that 
they might have all the surplus war sup- 
plies and the strategic materials they 
need for defensive purposes, and stock 
piles and warehouses and other buildings 
that may be necessary. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree that this com. 
mittee is one which, in my opinion, 
should be established, and there is no 
conflict between this committee and the 
Colmer committee, which I think was 
another wise move. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman does not agree with me that we 
should complete this triangle by passing 
House Resolution No, 28, which I in- 
troduced on the opening day of this Con- 
gress, to provide for post-war planning 
from the standpoint of the peace, and 
the standpoint of international relations 
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and domestic problems as they inter- 
weave with each other after the war. 

Mr. FISH. I want to answer the gen- 
tleman on that. I do not think they are 
on parallel grounds. This has to do 
with establishing a military and naval 
policy. Why should not the Congress 
establish the military and naval policy 
of the country? In fact, it is their duty 
to do that. If the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Naval Affairs Committee 
do not do it, certainly this committee 
should do it. 

Now when it comes to peace, it is not 
the function of the Congress of the 
United States to negotiate a peace 
treaty. That is purely the function of 
the Executive branch. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes, 

That is the function of the Executive 
branch of the Government alone. 
Further, I want to say to my distin- 
guished colleague, with whom I gen- 
erally agree, that I am not at all certain 
whether we would accomplish anything 
by discussing peace terms at the present 
time, or by trying to solve the peace 
problems before we have won the war. 
Until you know the war and peace aims 
of the Soviet Government and the Brit- 
ish Empire, it seems to me it would be 
a waste of time trying to formulate any 
peace terms of our own, 

Mr. MUNDT. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that perhaps the British Gov- 
ernment and the Russian Government 
would also like to know more about the 
peace aims and the war aims of our 
Government? 

Mr. FISH. The Congress of the 
United States cannot declare a policy re- 
garding peace terms. They have passed 
the Fulbright resolution stating they are 
willing to cooperate internationally to 
try to promote world peace; that is as far 
a: the Congress can go, 

Mr. MUNDT. That is a beautiful gen- 
eral theory. 

i 221 FISH. That is about all there is 
o it. 

Mr. MUNDT. But that does not get 
down to details, does not get down to 
principles of a policy. 

Mr. FISH. How can you do it? 

Mr. MUNDT. And the peace which is 
to be written is to be written with the 
advice and consent of the Congress, espe- 


cially the Senate. There is nothing in 


the Constitution to imply that peace 
terms are to be made except after con- 
firmation of the treaty. 

Mr. FISH. I wish I could agree with 
the gentleman. I wish Congress had 
some power in negotiating the peace 
terms, but it has no such power—the 
President of the United States negotiates 
the peace terms under the Constitution. 

Mr. MUNDT. With the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Mr. FISH, And it must be ratified by 
the Senate. We cannot initiate it, 

I asked a very simple question today 
in the Committee on Rules of Mr. Davis, 
head of the O. W. I. I asked if in his 
propaganda broadcasts he included the 
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Atlantic Charter, I asked him if the 
Atlantic Charter was still alive. The At- 
lantic Charter was supposed to be the 
basis for peace terms, and yet Mr. Davis 
did not know whether it was still alive or 
not. Evidently the Atlantic Charter is 
dead already. This to me is a most pa- 
thetic situation. We announced a peace 
policy based on the /tlantic Charter. 
The President had a right to announce it. 
He had planned it, but now it is practi- 
cally repudiated and no one in executive 
authority upholds it anymore. How can 
we in Congress proclaim a peace policy 
when the very one proclaimed by the 
President is already cast aside even be- 
fore the war is over and is evidently a 
corpse? 

Mr. MUNDT. Maybe that is just an- 
other argument for setting up some such 
post-war planning commission as I have 
in mind, not to initiate peace negotia- 
tions but to establish principles and poli- 
cies on which this country will cooperate 
with the rest of the world after the war. 

Mr. FISH. We have already made a 
statement of general principles. I do 
not think we can go any further than 
the Fulbright resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Will the gentleman 
from New York give us specific evidence 
that the Atlantic Charter is not still 
alive? 

Mr. FISH. I hope very much it is 
alive, but I have been trying to find it, 
I have been looking for it for the last 
6 months, but cannot find it. I am, 
therefore, inclined to believe that it has 
either been ‘buried and is actually dead 
or is hidden away somewhere. The gen- 
tleman asks for specific evidence; I will 
give him some. 

The Atlantic Charter stated in so many 
words that small, independent nations 
should be protected against aggression, 
and should be allowed to determine their 
own form of government, and that they 
should not lose any of their territory. 
That is practically what the Atlantic 
Charter said. We find, however, accord- 
ing to the press—because we can get no 
information in Congress on our diplo- 
matic commitmenfs—that agreements 
have been entered irto that Poland is 
to sacrifice a part of her territory. Of 
all countries, Poland. War was declared 
in 1939 on the basis that Poland was to 
be protected in its territorial integrity 
and national independence. That was 
the official reason given for going to war 
against Germany, the aggressor nation, 
Under the Atlantic Charter Poland, the 
Baltic states, and the Balkans were all 
to be protected in their sovereignty and 
their independence against aggression. 
Now we find, according to the press, at 
least, because none of us here are in 
the confidence of those who attended the 
Cairo, Moscow, and Teheran Confer- 
ences, that these small, sovereign, and 
independent nations are to be sacrificed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. McMURRAY. If I may, I wish to 
refer briefly to the Atlantic Charter. It 
was promulgated by the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and the President of 
the United States. The President of the 
United States has the right and the duty 
to state what our foreign policy is to be 
with, of course, the advice and consent of 
the Senate, if treaties are involved, as 
was brought out by the gentleman. They 
said first that their countries, that is 
Great Britain and the United States, seek 
no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 
and, second, they desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. There is no statement in the 
charter that there will be no territorial 
changes, but “no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned.” 

Mr. FISH. That is exactly what I said. 
It was a declaration of policy made by 
the President of the United States and 
Mr. Churchill on board a ship somewhere 
at sea 2 or 3 months before we got in the 
war, I think in August of 1941. Since 
then the Soviet Government ratified it, 
but since ratifying it, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is demanding a part of Poland and 
apparently is to have the Baltic nations 
and probably some of the Balkans. as 
well, 


Mr. McMURRAY. But has the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the Secre- 
tary of State made any statement on 
those claims? 

Mr. FISH. The Soviet Government 
has publicly stated its intentions in defi- 
ance of the Atlantic Charter. Has the 
President of the United States or any 
official of the State Department so far 
repudiated the Soviet claims and stated 
our policy, that we did not propose that 
these small independent nations shall be 
partitioned or despoiled of their terri- 
tory? 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Nor has the Presi- 
dent approved it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

MILITARY RADIO INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the determination of a proper 
post-war military policy for the country, 
consideration should be given to the 
question that has arisen as to who should 
handle military radio intelligence, the 
Aimy and the Navy, or the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

This question thrust itself upon Con- 
gress during the hearings on the appro- 
priations for fiscal 1945 for the Federal 
Communications Commission before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for Inde- 
penden Offices. There was brought to 
the attention of the committee the fol- 
lowing letter by Admiral William D. 
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the Secretary of the Navy, under date 
of February 1, 1943: 


My Dran Mn. Secrerary: In response to 
your memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, dated September 11, 1942, on the sub- 
ject of responsibility for the conduct of se- 
curity of military communication activities, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have had made a 
thorough and comprehensive study of the 
problems referred to therein in which full 
consideration has been given to the views of 
the military and naval commanders in the 
field who are charged with responsibility for 
military action based on radio intelligence. 
A summary of the findings is given in the 
following paragraphs: 

In general, radio intelligence is the method 
of determining the enemy’s plans and dis- 
positions through observation of his radio 
communications. The facilities used for this 
are also used to assist-our own forces through 
mont of communications channels to 
enforce security standards and to render as- 
sistance to our own craft. 

Both the Army and Navy are engaged in 
radio intelligence and related activities. In 
addition, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has set up an elaborate system of 
its own which is engaged in— 

(a) the location of enemy units at sea and 
abroad; 

(b) the interception of enemy army, navy, 
and diplomatic traffic; 

(c) the location of clandestine stations; 

(d) the giving of bearing aids to lost 
planes; 

(e) the maintenance of a marine watch at 
distress frequencies; and 

(f) the monitoring of military radio cir- 
cuits. These activities of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are constantly ex- 
panding and are a substantial drain upon 
available material and personnel. 

Redio-intelligence activities of the Federal 
Communications Commission tend to be less 
and less useful as the art progresses. This is 
due to integration into proper radio-intelli- 
gence systems of large quantities of secret, 
military information accumulated through 
special processes by the armed forces, includ- 
ing exchanges of military information with 
our allies, knowledge of present and pro- 
posed disposition of forces, and other special 
information which for obvious reasons can- 
not be disseminated to an agency such as 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

Moreover, information obtained by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission through 
its own radio-intelligence activities is not, 
in the military sense, secure, due to inherent 
tendencies toward publicity of Federal Com- 
munications Commission activities, use of 
nonsecure methods of reporting and corre- 
lation, and the necessarily close relationship 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
military intelligence activity with other 
phases of the agency's work. 

Because of the essential differences between 
military and Federal Communications Com- 
mission standards and methods it has not 
been porsible to integrate their information, 
with the result that the attempted duplica- 
tion by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission of work that is being more effectively 
done by the military has in fact endangered 
the effectiveness and security of military radio 
intelligence. 

In view of the foregoing it is concluded that 
the better prosecution of the war will be 
served by terminating all military and quasi- 
military radio intelligence activities of the 
Federal Communications ion and 
confining such activities to the Army and 
Navy. 

Since the Army's present need for person- 
nel and equipment in the field of radio intel- 
ligence is greater than that of the Navy, all 
of the radio-intelligence facilities of the Fed- 
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forthwith be transferred to the Army entirely. 
The personnel of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission heretofore engaged in radio 
intelligence should be made available initially 
as civilian employees of the Army, pending 
decision by the Army as to which shall be 
placed in military status, which replaced by 
military personnel, and which would be best 
retained in the Army as civilian employees. 

The foregoing conclusions are supported by 
the views of the Army and Navy commanders 
in the field who are charged with responsi- 
bility for military action based on radio in- 
telligence. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore request 
the Secretaries of War and Navy to join in a 
recommendation to the President that he 
transfer to the Army personnel and equip- 
ment now used by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the field of radio intel- 
ligence, A proposed Executive order is en- 
closed. 

From the standpoint of the present problem 
the promulgation of this Executive order 
would leave the Federal Communications 
Commission in the radio field, with the re- 
sponsibility for monitoring, processing, and 
disseminating foreign voice, news, and prop- 
aganda broadcasts (its Foreign Broadcast In- 
telligence Service), the monitoring and in- 
spection of stations licensed under the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, all necessary li- 
censing procedures, including revocation and 
suspension, and the institution of prosecu- 
tions of licensed stations and operators for 
violations of treaty, statute, or regulations. 

The Army and Navy (in accordance with 
divisions of function between themselves) 
would have full and exclusive responsibility 
for the conduct of military radio intelligence 
as described in the present report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. LEAHY, 
Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Staff to the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy 
(For the Joint Chiefs of Staff). 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE ORDER 


TRANSFERRING RADIO INTELLIGENCE FUNCTIONS 
TO THE WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by title I of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 
approved December 18, 1941, as President of 
the United States and Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1. All functions, powers, and duties of the 
Federal Communications Commission in the 
field of radio intelligence and particularly 
in the conduct of direction-finding activities; 
the location of enemy radio transmissions 
abroad and at sea; the interception of radio 
traffic of foreign countries (excluding voice 
broadcasting); the detection, location, and 
suppression of clandestine or illegal stations, 
both abroad and within the limits of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions 
and the areas occupied by its armed forces; 
the giving of radio and direction-finding 
navigational aids to vessels and aircraft; the 
monitoring of United States Army and Navy 
communications circuits and the mainte- 
nance of distress-frequency watches are 
transferred to the Departments of War and 
Navy In accordance with distribution of func- 
tions established between them. 

2; All records and property (including 
radio transmitting and receiving equipment) 
and all personnel of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission used primarily in the 
performance and administration of the 
functions transferred by this order are 
transferred to the War Department for use 
in the performance and administration of 
functions transferred by this order, but any 
personnel so transferred who are found by 
the War Department to be in excess of the 
personnel necessary for the performance and 
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administration of such functions, powers, 
and duties shall be retransferred under exist- 
ing law to other positions in the Govern- 
ment or separated from the service. So far 
as possible, personnel transferred who are 
found qualified therefor shall be placed in a 
military status, 

3. So much of the unexpended balance of 
the appropriations or other funds available, 
including those available for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in the exercise of 
functions transferred by this order as the 
Director of the Budget, with the approval 
of the President, shall determine, shall be 
transferred to the War Department for 
in connection with the exercise of functions 
so transferred. In determining the amount 
to be transferred the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget may include an amount to 
provide for the liquidation of obligations in- 
curred against such appropriations or other 
funds prior to the transfer, 

Tue WHITE House, February —, 1943. 


It was then brought to the attention of 
the committee that on February 8, 1943, 
the letter of Admiral Leahy and the pro- 
posed Executive order were transmitted 
to the President by a joint letter of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, reading as follows: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: We join with the 
United States Chiefs of Staff in recommend- 
ing that you promulgate the attached Execu- 
tive order transferring from the Federal 
Communications Commission to the Depart- 
ment of War certain radio-intelligence func- 
tions, 

Through radio-intelligence activities, the 
military forces of the United States and our 
allies obtain military information of the ut- 
most importance. Radio intelligence is an 
important military weapon. 

Participation by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in radio intelligence should 
be discontinued, because: 

Since radio intelligence develops informa- 
tion as to the movements and dispositions 
of the enemy, it is essential, for reasons of 
coordination and security, that there be full 
military control; 

Since the responsibility for military action 
rests with the armed forces, the responsibility 
for obtaining the technical information gov- 
erning that action must also be in the armed 
forces; 

Military activities have been hampered.by 
severe shortages of trained personnel and 
critical equipment essential to radio intelli- 
gence. 

The Secretary of the Navy, on September 
11, 1942, requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to study the problem of responsibility and 
security of radio intelligence. The ‘oint 
Chiefs of Staff have made a thorough and 
comprehensive study, and their response, 
based on that study, is attached hereto 
They, as well as the responsible military com- 
manders in the field, are of the belief that 
radio intelligence, the location of clandes- 
tine stations, the supervision of military 
communications security and related activi- 
ties must, in their very nature, be under the 
sole control of the military forces. 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of a letter from 
Admiral Leahy recommending this action. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
s Secretary oj War. 


Mr. James Lawrence Fly, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, during questioning by the 
gentlemar from Alabama [Mr. STARNES], 
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sought to have the committee refrain 
from asking questions on the matter on 
the grounds that it was a closed subject, 
the President having declined to take the 
action requested by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Secretaries of the Army 
and Navy. When the committee, how- 
ever, indicated that it did desire to con- 
sider the matter in relation to the ad- 
visability of making appropriations, in 
view of the statement by the Chiefs of 
Staff that duplication of functions was 
involved as well as the security of mili- 
tary intelligence, Mr. Fly asked that the 
record include the following letter by the 
President: 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1943. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in response to 
your letter of February 8, 1943, signed by 
you and Secretary Stimson proposing an Exec- 
utive order transferring the radio intelligence 
functions of the Federal Communications 
Commission to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Your suggestion has been given care- 
ful study by the staff of the Executive Offices. 
After full consideration I have determined 
that the transfer should not be made. 

The work of the Radio Intelligence Divi- 
sion of the Commission was founded upon 
the long existing radio-monitoring functions 
carried on by the Commission as a part of its 
essential peacetime work. The need for the 
expansion of these functions was brought to 
my attention prior to our entry into the war 
and I approved the general set-up. Expan- 
sion has been made to meet the wartime 
needs of the Commission itself and of other 
agencies of the Government. 

The Radio Intelligence Division serves im- 
portant wartime needs of several of the ci- 
vilian Government agencies in the radio in- 
telligence field, including the State Depart- 
ment, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Office of Censorship, the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the Weather Bureau, the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
others. In addition, I understand that the 
Commission stands ready to perform for the 
Army and Navy such services as are expressly 
requested by them. The Commission and its 
Chairman have expressed to me their desire 
to cooperate with the Army and Navy in every 
possible way. 

It is my desire that matters of the kind 
presented by the present proposal be dealt 
with at the outset by conferences between the 
interested agencies. If differences should oc- 
cur, the matter should be reviewed by the 
Board of War Communications, which is the 
responsible interdepartmental body I have 
charged with the responsibility in the field of 
wartime communications, 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Fly also stated that the President 
had before him a document which he re- 
garded as “of great significance,” when 
he acted, and which he asked also be 
placed in the record, which follows: 


APRIL 6, 1943. 
SECRETARY, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C. 
Through: Commander G. B. Myers. 

1. In compliance with JCS 138/3, dated 
December 1, 1942, subject: Security of 
ciphers, and in accordance with the alloca- 
tion of Government agencies made to the 
Army and Navy security sections, respectively, 
the following summary of findings at the 
Federal Communications Commission is sub- 
mitted: 

(a) Cryptographic security—excellent. 


(b) Physical security (cryptographic sys- 
tems) —excellent, 
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(e) Documentary and information se- 
curity—excellent. 

(d) Qualification of personnel—excellent. 
ge Cooperation was given fully and will- 

Sty. 

2. In view of the above it is considered that 
no concern need be felt over communications 
originating or passed in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission at this time. 

3. The established contact between Signal 
Security Service and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will be continued. 

EARL F. Cook, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Signal Corps 
(For the Chief Signal Officer). 


In the light of these documents, and 
especially in the light of the very strong 
statements in the letters of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of the 
Army and Navy that their conclusions 
were based upon studies in the field, it 
became an inescapable duty of the com- 
mittee to weigh the evidence for its bear- 
ing upon the desirability of making 
appropriations to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to continue work 
which the Army and the Navy said dupli- 
cated theirs, hampered their activities 
by reason of “severe shortages of trained 
personnel and critical equipment” and 
by its methods “in fact endangered the 
effectiveness and security of military 
radio intelligence.” 

The gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Starnes] sought to determine the rela- 
tionship of these documents by an in- 
quiry on the chronology of them, with 
the following questions and answers 
which are from the printed record: 


Mr. Starnes. I am wondering about the 
chronology of this matter. It would seem, as 
I get it from Mr. WiccLeswortH's questions, 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff initiated the 
study and transmitted a letter, or a request, 
in September 1942, 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. The request of the in- 
vestigation was made in September 1942. 

Mr. Starnes. And the letter written by Ad- 
miral Leahy was in February 1943? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. February 1 of 1943; and 
the letter of the two Secretaries to the Presi- 
dent on February 8 of 1943. 

Mr. Srarnes. And here comes a subordinate 
charged with signal work for the Army, in 
April 1943, with a letter of this kind? 

Mr. Fry. Just let me make that clear. 

Mr. Starnes, I am just asking the question, 
not making a statement. I am trying to get 
clear in my own mind what the chronology is. 

Mr, FLY. It is not the chronology that I am 
getting at; it is this idea of a subordinate. 
This is a survey made by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. They requested the Chief Signal Officer 
to make this survey, and the staff of the 
Chief Signal Officer made the survey, and the 
results of that survey were transmitted to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in accordance with 
that delegation of authority, on behalf of 
the Chief Signal Officer. 

Mr. Starnes. It was pointed out that that 
letter was written after the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had already acted and presented the 
matter to the President. I am just trying to 
get the dates straightened out. 

Mr. Fry. That is right. But the survey had 
been in progress since December. It was an 
extensive survey, and the Joint Chiefs, had 
they really made any substantial effort to get 
the facts, could have gotten the facts from 
the office of the Chief Signal Officer who had 
made the survey. 

Mr. Srarnes. And the President did not 
make any decision in this matter until Sep- 
tember 1943, a whole year after the matter 
was initiated; and the matter was initiated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. Fry. He made a very intensive study 
of it. 


To me, it seemed important to deter- 
mine whether the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


had ever changed their minds in the mat- 


ter, whether they were of the same opin- 
ion still, in other words. So I interro- 
gated Mr. Fly on that point and the fol- 
lowing exchange took place: 

Mr. Case. Are you able to say whether or 
not the Joint Chiefs of Staff have ever with- 
drawn the recommendations made in the 
letter, which was read by Mr. WIGGLESWORTH? 

Mr. FLY. For the record, they made visits 
to our office periodically and continue to give 
us this same endorsement. 

Mr. Case. My question was first, are you 
able to state whether or not the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have ever withdrawn the recom- 
mendations made in the letter read by Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH? 

Mr. FLY. I do not suppose one withdraws 
a request when the matter has been finally 
disposed of. 

Mr. Case. I am not asking for a comment 
on it. I am asking you whether you are able 
to state, whether or not they have ever with- 
drawn it. Are you able to state that or not? 

Mr, Fry. There was no formal withdrawal. 
I do know that the chief signal officer ex- 
pressed to me his own feeling that he does 
not desire to have a transfer made, 

Mr, Case. Then, so far as you know, the 
Chiefs of Staff have never withdrawn those 
recommendations? 

Mr. Fry. I would not know, but I do not 
assume there is any occasion for their with- 
drawing them. They present a formal docu- 
ment to the President and the President 
disapproves of that and that settles the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Case. It makes a difference as to the 
question of how their judgment stands be- 
fore the committee, 

Mr. Wooprum. They have acquiesced in it, 
have cooperated? 

Mr. FLY. They surely have. 

Mr. Starnes. They would have no choice, 
however. 

Mr. FLY. They have acquiesced. 

Mr. Starnes. They must acquiesce because 
their Commander in Chief has so ordered. 


In the light of that evidence and more 
discussion of the same character, the 
subcommittee prepared the annual ap- 
propriation bill and left out of it the 
funds the Federal Communications Com- 
mission had requested for carrying on 
the functions which the Army and Navy 
had said were a duplication and a dan- 
ger to the effectiveness and security of 
military radio intelligence. That action 
was approved by the full committee and 
later by the House. And since that time, 
I understand, another body has ratified 
that action. 

However, in the meantime a peculiar 
and interesting meident occurred. On 
the 29th of February 1944 the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] was about to address the House 
on a subject pertaining to the Federal 
Communications Commission. During a 
call of the House, immediately prior to 
his speaking, I was called to the tele- 
phone room by a long-distance call. I 
related the incident on the floor of the 
House in the following language, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that day; 

Mr. Case. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 
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Mr. Case. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
knows, I am a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Independent Offices, which 
handles appropriations for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. A very unusual 
thing happened to me this afternoon. Dur- 
ing the call of the House immediately pre- 
ceding the gentleman’s speech I was called 
by long-distance telephone from Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., the call being placed by Harvey 
Jewett, who is the owner or principal owner 
of a small radio station there and who also 
happens to be the National Republican com- 
mitteeman for the State of South Dakota. 
Mr, Jewett told me that he had a letter which 
he had received from the head of a broad- 
casting association of which his station is 
a member, which asked him to get in touch 
with me. He read a letter to me over the 
telephone. 

The letter, as nearly as I can recall, said 
that the writer had been in telephonic com- 
munication that morning, the morning of 
the writing of the letter, with Mr. James L. 
Fly, Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, in which Mr. Fly told him 
that Francis Cask, a Republican from South 
Dakota, was a member of the committee that 
was trying to deny the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission a proper appropriation. 
The writer of the letter suggested that Mr. 
Jewett kindly do what he could in the mat- 
ter and further suggested that a copy of any 
communications showing what he did in the 
matter be sent to Mr. Fly in Washington. 

Mr. Jewett said that he knew nothing 
about the matter other than what was in the 
letter and had called up to find out what the 
score was, He did not attempt to tell me 
what I should do but merely asked me what 
it was all about. 

I told Mr. Jewett that it was very inter- 
esting that some interesting statements were 
expected to be made on the floor this after- 
noon with regard to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and that I hoped that he 
would send me a copy of the letter. I ad- 
vised him that the appropriation matter was 
now before the Senate, that the withholding 
of the appropriation by the subcommittee, 
and the House, was taken as an action of the 
committee in which there was only one 
member of the subcommittee who opposed 
it; that the action was taken upon testimony 
before the committee that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in writing, had made a spe- 
cific recommendation to the President, urg- 
ing on grounds of military security that cer- 
tain functions of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission be transferred to the Army 
and the Navy; and, that to accomplish that 
transfer, the subcommittee decided not to 
recommend appropriations to the Federal 
Communications Commission for those func- 
tions. 

In some paragraph or sentence of the letter 
read to me the suggestion was made that the 
reason that the committee was acting was 
because of some misleading information 
brought before it by the special and select 
committee. As the Recorp will show at the 
time that appropriation was under considera- 
tion here on the floor and, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts knows, the action of the 
subcommittee was taken on the basis of a 
specific recommendation by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff supported by a field study, by the 
opinions of the theater commanders, and en- 
dorsed and transmitted to the President by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy in a strongly worded letter accompanied 
by the text of a proposed Executive order. 

I have made this statement, under the in- 
dulgence of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, because this incident happened within 
the hour, and when the gentleman spoke of 
political intimidation, it occurred to me that 
this attempt to get the owner of a small sta- 
tion in South Dakota, who happens to be the 
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national committeeman of my party in my 
State, to influence my position in an appro- 
priation matter take. with Members of both 
parties on what we deemed to be its merits, 
was perhaps a little evidence in point. 


I did not catch clearly the name of the 
writer of the letter nor the name of his 
firm or agency. I did not presume to 
mention them. Imagine my surprise 
and interest, therefore, Mr. Speaker, on 
the 7th of March, to receive a letter from 
Mr. John W. Boler, president of the 
North Central Broadcasting System, Inc., 
statiug that he had received “an air- 
mail special delivery envelope, post- 
marked Washington, D. C.,“ containing 
a copy of what he termed my “speech to 
Congress.” Of course, I did not send the 
Record to Mr. Boler. I had neither his 
name nor address at the time. Who 
identified him as the party who had 
asked Mr. Jewett to contact me in behalf 
ol restoring the appropriations? Your 
guess is as good as mine. 

The letter asked that it be placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I under- 
stand that, without waiting to find out 
whether I would place it in the RECORD, 
it was eircularized generally to Mem- 
bers of the House and to at least one 
broadcasting magazine with a request 
that it be printed. Regardless of that, 
here it is and my reply: 


 NortH CENTRAL BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC., 
St. Paul, Minn., March 4, 1944. 
Hon. FRANCIS Case, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

-DEAR Str: I received an air mail special de- 
livery envelope postmarked Washington, 
D. C., this morning with no return address 
or other identification which contained a 
copy of your speech to Congress on Feb- 
Tuary 29, 1944, From its contents, it is very 
evident that you, with some other Congress- 
meh, are using the Federal Communications 
Commission as a political football. 

I request that this communication be put 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, because state- 
ments which you have made and interpreta- 
tions of my letter and contact with you were 
misconstrued, and therefore your statements 
were false and misleading. 

James Lawrence Fly, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, did 
not eall me and did not call Harvey Jewett, 
National Republican committeeman, and 
solicit our sympathy or support. 

Being the licensee of two radio stations 
and the operator of a regional network, I 
have business with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and it was I who called 
Chairman James Lawrence Fly regarding 
business that I have with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which I have the 
occasion to do very often. 

The only statements that ever get before 
Congress, or that ever have obtained just 
consideration by Congress or the House Se- 
lect Committee investigating the F. C. C., 
are statements, innuendos, and derogatory 
accusations hurled at James Lawrence Fly 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, The House Select Committee never 
allowed anyone to appear before the com- 
mittee in an open meeting that had any 
statement to make favorable to the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Commis- 
sioners, or its Chairman. Congressman Cox, 
and the New York attorney whom the com- 
mittee hired, appeared prejudiced against 
the Federal Communications Commission 
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from the beginning, and their resignation 
is proof of something or other. 

_ As a voter, I have the right to contact a 
personal acquaintance and yoter in the State 
of South Dakota—your State—and ask him 
to express his views as a voter to you. How- 
ever, you choose to call it intimidation, in- 
stead of investigating further. 

You say that your action, or the commit- 
tee’s action taken to withhold the appro- 
priation to the Federal Communications 
Commission was based wholly on the recom- 
mendations of the joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, which was sent to the President with 
a strongly worded letter. As I recall, the 
House Select Committee spent a considerable 
amount of time interviewing members of 
the Army and Navy, and many attempts were 
made by the House Select Committee to get 
the Army and Navy to make certain state- 


ments which apparently had political impli-_ 


cations, which were aired by Congressman 
Cox in the press and all the. trade publica- 
tions. 

I, for one, am personally of the opinion that 
in the interest of public service, convenience, 
and necessity, and in the interest of this 
democracy, that radio functions should re- 
main under the jurisdiction of one agency, 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
There isn’t any reason why this agency can- 
not perform its duties in the best interest of 
the war effort in cooperation with the Army 
and Navy as well as any and all other agen- 
cies are doing, and I am confident there are 
many others who share the same opinion. 

I have tried for months, and consistently, 
to get your House Select Committee to permit 
me to appear and allow me to testify as to 
our experience with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and as to what the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has done 
for the several hundred small and inde- 
pendent radio station operators in the United 
States. Chairman Cox and Mr. Garey, how- 
ever, saw fit not to permit me to appear. 

Radio is my business, and we look toward 
the Federal Government agency that neces- 
sarily must exist to guide and direct the 
licensing of our broadcast stations in the 
United States. The listening public and the 
voters should not permit you, or any other 
Congressman, to use this branch of the Gov- 
ernment as a political football, which you 
are doing, and I intend not to permit it if 
I can contribute anything toward that cause. 

I object to your speech to Congress, placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
embodying comments which I have made and 
the contact of a friend of mine in your State 
as a means of hurling another blow at the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
call it “intimidation of our good Congress- 
men representing ‘we the people’.” We have 
the right, I believe, to contact our Congress- 
men and tell them how we feel and how we 
would like them to vote and represent us in 
Congress, as that’s what we send you there 
for. Therefore, you are not being intimi- 
dated. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission did not solicit political support and 
did not solicit my intervention or contact 
with you and never has requested any such 
support. I want this in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so that every Congressman will know 
it, 

I would be an ingrate, to say the least, if I 
ignored the calumny heaped upon the already 
much-maligned Mr. Fly in return for the 
inestimable service he has rendered hundreds 
of small independent radio stations. I may 
not agree with everything Mr. Fly has done, 
but an honest investigation of his record 
will reveal, not a dictator seeking to control 
broadcasting, but a gentleman anxious that 
justice be meted out to the small, as well as 
the large radio stations. ‘Therefore, I re- 
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spectfully request that this letter be given 
consideration before Congress to erase the 
black mark created by your misinterpreta- 
tion of my request of Mr. Jewett. 
Respectfully yours, 
Jonn W. Borer, 
President, North Centrat 
Broadcasting System, Ine. 
cc James Lawrence Fly. 


To that letter from Mr. Boler, I replied 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944. 
Mr. JoHN W. Boter, 
President, North Central Broadcasting 
System, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dran Mr. Bower: I have received your letter 
of March 4, which you request be placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor. I will be very glad 
to place this letter in the Recorp, if I may 
also place in the Recorp the letter which you 
wrote to Mr. Jewett—which was the basis of 
his telephone eall to me. x 

Lou are quite mistaken in thinking that I 
want to use the F. C. C. as a political football. 
I have not the slightest desire to do that—I 
would say that three motives are controlling 
in my attitude on this whole matter, viz: 

First, to approve a proper appropriation 
for the proper functions of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, No more and no 
less, 

Second, to guard against any tendency 
within or without the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to permit or encourage it 
to gain any control over the radio stations 
of the country that would be inconsistent 
with free speech. 

Third, to avoid appropriating money to the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
carry on activities that would impair the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

I am not a member of the House select 
committee and have very little acquaintance 
with its activity or the evidence which it has 
taken. I have nothing whatsoever to do with 
its procedure, 

I do not question your sincerity when you 
say: “I, for one, am personally of the opinion 
that in the interest of public service, and 
necessity, and in the interest of this democ- 
racy, that radio functions should remain un- 
der the jurisdiction of one agency, the Federal 
Communications Commission.” 

You make that statement in relation to my 
statement that our Appropriations subcom- 
mittee took its action to withhold a certain 
appropriation to the Federal Communications 
Commission on the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Navy, which was sent to 
the President with a strongly worded action. 
And action was so taken. And, I really believe 
that if you were in our position, with the same 
evidence before you, that you would have 
agreed with us. 

Let me quote these sentences from the let- 
ter to the President, signed jointly by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and Secretary of War, 
which said: 

“Participation by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in radio intelligence should 
be discontinued, because: Since radio in- 
telligence develops information as to the 
movements and dispositions of the enemy, it 
is essential, for reasons of coordination and 
security, that there be full military control. 
Since the responsibility for military action 
rests with the armed forces, the responsibility 
for obtaining the technical information gov- 
erning that action must also be in the armed 
forces.” 

And further, that— 

“e * The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
made a thorough and comprehensive study, 
and their response, based on that study, is 
attached hereto. They, as well as the re- 
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sponsible military commanders in the field 
are of the belief that radio intelligence, the 
location of clandestine stations, the supervi- 
sion of military communications security and 
related activities must, in their very nature, 
be under the sole control of the military 
forces.” 

The recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, signed by Admiral William D. Leahy, 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, said: 

“Because of the essential differences be- 
tween military and Federal Communications 
Commission standards and methods it has not 
Teen possible to integrate their information, 
with the result that the attempted duplica- 
tion by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion of work that is being more effectively 
done by the military has in fact endangered 
the effectiveness and security of military 
radio intelligence.” 

Now, I am sure that you did not know that 
and that you would not presume to piace 
your opinion in the matter above that of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the theater com- 
manders based upon actual studies in the 
field, any more than would I, 

Moreover, I feel confident that you with 
millions of other Americans, do not want the 
Appropriations Committee spending money 
for duplicate activities if we know it—and 
particularly, if that duplication “endangers 
the effectiveness and security of military 
radio intelligence.” It would be bad enough 
if it were harmless. 

With this information, you may prefer to 
revise your letter of March 4, before it is 
placed in the Recorp, If so, will you kindly 
send me the copy you wish placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together with the 
copy of your letter to Mr. Jewett. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE. 


And to my letter, I received the fol- 

lowing reply: 
NORTH CENTRAL 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
St. Paul, Minn., March 14, 1944. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, 
i Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: Thank you for your letter 
of March 8 and the information contained 
therein. 

In view of the fact that it is my plan to 
be in Washington on Friday, March 17, 1 
would like the opportunity to talk with you 
personally in further detail regarding this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Borer, 
President, North Central 
+ Broadcasting System, Ino. 


On Friday, March 17, Mr. Boler called 
me by telephone, said that he was in 
Washington, and would like to come in 
Saturday morning, the 18th. He did. 
We had an interesting conversation for 
more than an hour, during which Mr. 
Boler stated that he had looked into the 
matter further since coming to Wash- 
ington and still desired to have his letter 
placed in the RECORD. 

Of course, I said to Mr. Boler that 
nowhere in my remarks in the House 
would he find any statement or even in- 
sinuaticn that Mr. Fly had called him 
on the telephone. Nevertheless, I pointed 
out, something must have come up to 
bring the subject of appropriations into 
their conversation and to bring my name 
into the picture in that connection. 

Mr. Boler stated that he had called 
Mr. Fly on other matters, that he had 
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asked Mr. Fly how things were going 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, or something to that effect, and 
whether there was «ny way in which he 
could be of service to them. That 
brought out the subject of the reduc- 
tion or prospective reduction in appro- 
priations, according to Mr. Boler, and 
after the telephone conversation was over 
he looked up a list of the membership 
of the Appropriations Committee which 
he had on his desk, discovered that a 
Member of the House from South Da- 
kota was on the committee, and accord- 
ingly wrote Mr. Jewett, a member of his 
broadcasting agency with a station in 
South Dakota. 

Naturally, Mr. Speaker, I pointed out 
to Mr. Boler that I was not a member of 
the Select Committee Investigating the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
nor did I have access to their files, nor 
had I followed their hearings, nor had 
I considered any evidence other than that 
which came before the appropriations 
subcommittee handling F. C. C. appro- 
priations. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I pointed out 
to Mr. Boler that the action had been 
taken by a majority of the committee, 
and ratified by the House, while in his 
letter to Mr. Jewett he had singled me 
out as having opposed “allowing the 
Commission a proper budget,” and won- 
dered how he could or would have done 
that had not Mr. Fly brought my name 
into their telephone conversation. 

To refresh our memories on that point, 
and also to show how closely my report 
of the letter read to me on the telephone 
corresponded to the actual letter, I then 
read to him the pertinent paragraphs 
from the letter itself, which follows: 

NornrH CENTRAL BROADCASTING 
System, Inc., 
St. Paul., Minn., February 26, 1944. 
Mr. Harvey JEWETT, 
Aberdeen Broadcast Co., 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Dear Harvey: While talking with Mr. Fly. 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, on the phone this morning, I 
learned that the Appropriations Committee 
in Congress are trying to knock out a million 
five hundred thousand dollars from the Fed- 
eral Communications budget. 

This budget is used and badly needed by 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
carry on their work in connection with the 
war effort. 

Francis Case (Republican), South Dakota, 
is on the Appropriations Committee and to 
this point has been opposing allowing the 
Commission a proper budget. From our pre- 
vious conversations, you will recall that the 
House select committee under Congressman 
Cox were carrying on an investigation of the 
Communications Commission which was very 
definitely unwarranted and unjustified and 
which we all opposed. Due to this investi- 
gation, I am confident that many Congress- 
men are confused regarding the operation of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and have been prejudiced against the Com- 
mission due to misleading statements made 
ky Cox and his committee. 

I would deeply appreciate it if you would 
write, wire, or phone Congressman Case and 
express your views, which I know are in favor 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

Will you send James Lawrence Fly copies 
of any correspondence or the details regard- 
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ing any action you may see fit to take, which 
I assure you he wiil appreciate. 
Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. Bor En. 


As to whether I misconstrued the letter 
or misinterpreted its intent, inspiration, 
or misquoted it in any respect, Mr. 
Speaker, I leave to those who read it. 
But that is not so important, Mr. Speak- 
er, as the question of whether the coun- 
try does the right thing about military 
radio intelligence. It is not the major 
question to be considered by the special 
committee that is proposed to be created 
by the pending resolution, but it is one 
of the important questions that the com- 
mittee should consider. Surely it is a 
question which should be studied care- 
fully and not one which should be left 
in such a position that members of an 
Appropriations Committee are charged 
with bad faith and subjected to unusual 
approaches if they act affirmatively upon 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs cf 
Staff and the Secretaries of the Army and 
Havy based, as they stated, upon “a 
thorough and comprehensive study” sup- 
ported by “the responsible military com- 
manders in the field.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
therein certain letters by the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Admiral Leahy as Chief of Staff for the 
President, and certain communications 
between Mr. John W. Boler and myself 
relative to the operations of the Federal 
Communications Commission and its 
bearing upon military cecurity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed pleased that the gentleman from 
New York is in favor of the resolution, 
and that he has with one small excep- 
tion eliminated politics. He had, of 
course, to bring in the fact that one of 
his friends, rather, one of his constitu- 
ents, holds a higher rank than does Gen- 
eral Donovan. I feel that General Don- 
ovan is an exceptionally capable man 
and has rendered valuable service, but I 
understand that the officer to whom the 
gentleman from New York has referred, 
who has been appointed and obtained 
higher rank than General Donovan, is 
also a very capable man. I have called 
attention to the fact that we have too 
many generals. I am sorry the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
May], is not here, but I am informed 
there are from 30,000 to 40,000 more offi- 
cers than we actually need. I hope he 
will call that fact to the attention of the 
Secretary of War; but as to these ap- 
pointments and granting of commissions, 
the gentleman from New York, of course, 
knows that the Secretary of War is a Re- 
publican from his own State, and the 
gentleman from New York ought to have 
confidence in him because it is claimed 
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he is a splendid man. Unfortunately, I 
think he has permitted some things to 
be done that should not have been done, 
but not being as reckless in my state- 
ments as some of my friends on the other 
side, I shall not question certain activi- 
ties of the Department at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the pending reso- 
lution, originally I was fearful that it 
might somewhat affect the activities of 
the splendid committee that we author- 
ized a few weeks ago, but I have been 
assured by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] that it will not. 
I may say that originally I was not in- 
clined to favor the resolution for that 
and for several other reasons. As I 
stated, I was fearful that the creation of 
this committee might interfere with the 
activities of the Colmer committee on 
post-war planning and also might in- 
terfere with existing conditions that now 

confront the Nation. 

I feel that every effort and all of our 
energies should be devoted in seeking to 
aid and assist the Army, Navy, and our 
Air Forces in bringing about the early 
defeat of the treacherous and ruthless 
enemy that we may again enjoy the 
peace that was ours before Pearl Harbor. 
After my conference I have been en- 
lightened by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapsworTH] as well as by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
Rum], who, I understand, will be chair- 
man of this important committee, and 
in view of the special interest of the 
Speaker of the House I have come to the 
conclusion that these gentlemen possess 
greater wisdom and are just as patriotic, 
just as anxious to bring about an early 
victory, and that they will do nothing 
that might in any way interfere with our 
activities; therefore, I have consented 
and will vote for the pending resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this commit- 
tee can, after careful consideration, 
render a valuable service to the Nation. 
I know that we have expended millions 
upon millions of dollars for buildings, 
plants, and factories in many sections of 
our country; we have expended millions 
of dollars in foreign nations and we will 
have, I hope shortly, millions, yes bil- 
lions, of dollars’ worth of surplus prop- 
erty. Now, I am not satisfied with the 
way that is being handled today. I 
think the Government is losing millions 
of dollars by the reckless disposition of 
surplus property or property that is no 
longer needed by the War Department, 
by the Navy Department, or by any other 
department of Government. I have the 
utmost confidence that the chairman of 
this committee, and the splendid mem- 
bers of that committee, will study care- 
fully what is going on and make recom- 
mendations that will put a stop to the 
dishonest disposition of these properties 
through which the Government is de- 
frauded of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. It will be quite a task, but I feel 
that this committee, which will be com- 
posed of seven members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, seven members of the 

Military Affairs Committee, and seven 
members to be appointed by the Speaker, 
will devote a great deal of their time, and 
a real study, not only to the matters to 
which I have called attention but to any 
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other post-war matters that may help 
the future well-being of our country, so 
that when the war is over we will be in 
position to proceed without delay to re- 
establish our commercial activities, not 
only in our own country but in every 
other country. 

I know what some of the other nations 
are doing now. They are preparing even 
at this time to grab the commerce of 
the world. Though this may be only a 
committee appointed to look after the 
post-war military affairs, I hope that the 
members of that committee will see that 
the millions we have invested, so far as 
our commercial efforts are concerned, 
will be utilized in the interest of our Na- 
tion and that we will not delay in doing 
our part to safeguard and protect our 
commerce the world over. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no opposition 
to this resolution, and there should not 
be any dissenting votes against it. This 
will be one of the most important com- 
mittees that we have ever created and I 
have utmost confidence that it will ren- 
der an important service to the Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
sponsor of the pending resolution, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
this matter has been very thoroughly 
discussed and I do not expect, in fact it 
would be quite impossible if I wanted 
to do so, to hold the attention of the 
House for any length of time. It is not 
at all interesting, I know, but I confess 
on this occasion that the objectives 
sought by this resolution have been in my 
mind for over 20 years. Never in our 
history has the Congress or any body 
of the Congress sat down seriously to 
discuss what would better be the military 
policies of the United States. The re- 
sult has been that in every contest in 
which we have engaged we have found 
ourselves more or less unprepared. 

‘I have rejoiced that thus far, appar- 
ently, this proposal meets with the ap- 
proval of the Members of the House with 
whom I have discussed it. In preparing 
this resolution I have had long and inti- 
mate discussion with the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, the ranking 
members and several members on both 
sides of that committee, the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
the ranking members, in fact several 
members on both sides of that committee, 
as well as with the Speaker of the House, 
the majority and minority leaders. 
More than that, I took it upon myself to 
explore the opinion of the War and Navy 
Departments and I found a very favor- 
able response from both departments. 
As a matter of fact, it is no secret, Iam 
sure, that there are elements in both of 
those departments already working and 
studying this vital problem of the future 
military policy of the United States. 
Some items of that study have already 
been mentioned here this morning. One 
might think of several other items. 

Obviously, of course, no committee, put 
together to advise the Congress from 
time to time as this committee is to be 
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put together, can estimate with any 
degree of exactitude the size of our mili- 
tary forces to be maintained when this 
war is over. But there are certain fun- 
damental policies connected, for ex- 
ample, with the procurement and the 
training of men for all the forces, the 
tie-up which that procurement and 
training program will have and should 
have with the educational facilities of 
the country which can be studied with 
great benefit and recommendations 
made from time to time with respect to 
them. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] has indicated, it might be well for 
the committee to study that problem 
which I have described on other occasions 
as the problem of unity of command; 
also the disposition of Government- 
owned property, military property of the 
United States, a vast amount of it. We 
may be able to study those things, secure 
comprehensive inventories of all of those 
properties and facilities and perhaps as- 
sist in laying down a program for their 
use or disposition after the war is over. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it the 
gentleman’s opinion that his resolution 
is broad enough to permit a study and 
recommendation to be made by this com- 
mittee regarding the use or disposal of 
the insular territories which come under 
the American flag by reason of conquest? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ido, but obvious- 
ly that study could not be completed in 
anything like the near future. Many 
things are going to happen in the next 
2 or 3 years, and I express my own view 
when I suggest that it will be quite im- 
possible to reach a definite and final con- 
clusion on what might be called defensive 
outposts of the United States until we 
know what kind of a world we are to live 
in after the war is over. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the appointment of this committee be- 
cause I do not want to have happen to 
our country what happened after the last 
war. Wecame out of that war the victor 
in a military sense. In my humble judg- 
ment we had an opportunity at that time 
to erect a sound military policy for the 
United States, not the policy of an ag- 
gressor nation but a policy to make us 
safe and secure and go very, very far 
toward keeping us out of other wars. We 
have never made an effort of that kind 
following any of our wars. 

Again, in my humble judgment, our 
failure to do so has cost the United States 
and its people billions and billions of 
dollars and tens of thousands of lives. 
Let us hope that we are learning lessons 
during this war and that we will learn 
more lessons when it is over. When we 
get a comprehensive view finally of this 
world and America’s position in it, we 
should then adopt a comprehensive mili- 
tary policy for the United States that 
will keep us safe and secure. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan, 
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Mr. MICHENER. I notice the resolu- 
tion provides “that it shall be the duty 
of the committee to investigate any mat- 
ters relating to the post-war military re- 
quirements of the United States.” As I 
suggested to the gentleman in the Rules 
Committee, would it not be well to offer 
an amendment to investigate post-war 
policies and requirements? Does the 
gentleman from New York believe that 
the resolution is broad enough and that 
requirements will be interpreted to in- 
clude policy? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Personally, I 
have no objection to an amendment such 
as proposed by the gentleman from 
Michigan, but I do believe that the gen- 
eral expression in this resolution, includ- 
ing the use of the expression “military 
requirements,” contemplates, for exam- 
ple, that military requirements are gov- 
erned by policy. 

Mr. MICHENER. That would prob- 
ably be true, but it occurred to me that 
it might be rather difficult for any com- 
mittee to even conjecture as to what the 
requirements will be after the war un- 
til—quoting the gentleman’s speech a 
few moments ago—we know the kind of 
a world in which we shall be living. It 
would be entirely proper, feasible, and 
possible to consider a peacetime military 
Policy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I agree with the 
gentleman from Michigan. I think the 
resolution in its general phraseology 
makes it clear that the duty of this com- 
mittee is to study policy. Of course, pol- 
icy is connected with military require- 
ments, whatever they may be in the fu- 
ture. I have no objection to an amend- 
ment of that sort, but I do not regard it 
as necessary. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield to the 


gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, MARTIN of Iowa. I am glad to 
hear the gentleman’s statement about 
the planning of adequate defense to 
match the situation in foreign affairs, or 
our relationship to other countries. For 
instance, I call to mind the tardiness of 
our approach to preparedness in the 
years 1939 and 1940. A policy committee 
such as this would lead us to start pre- 
paredness to match the dangers in the 
world a little ahead of our awakening in 
1939, I take it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And a similar 
awakening in 1917. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. And, similarly, 
the post-war period. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And 1898. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes. We have 
never been adequately prepared for any 
crisis that has yet come on us. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We have not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
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the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be permit- 
ted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR MILI- 
TARY POLICY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution and ask its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read House Resolution 486, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the study and investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 465, of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on Post- 
War Military Policy, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $25,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee thereof conduct- 
ing such study and investigation or any part 
thereof, signed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Accounts unanimously 
agreed this morning to recommend that 
$25,000 be provided for the Post-war 
Military Policy Committee. The gentle- 
man from New York, Congressman 
Wanswortn, the author of the resolution 
which created this select committee, as 
well as the gentleman from Virginia, 
Congressman Wooprum, who has been 
named chairman of this select committee, 
attended the hearing and outlined the 
purposes and objectives of the study. 

The Committee on Post-war Military 
Policy is to be composed of 23 Represent- 
atives, including 7 members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 7 members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 9 
Representatives who are not members of 
either such committee, 

Under the resolution it is the duty of 
the committee to investigate all matters 
relating to post-war military require- 
ments of the United States. This will 
involve gathering information and pre- 
paring plans and suggestions from in- 
formed sources with respect to military 
requirements. 

It will also be the duty of the commit- 
tee to study the plans and suggestions 
received and to report to the House from 
time to time the results of findings made 
and conclusions reached. 

The select committee will serve as a 
forum where members of the armed sery- 
ices directly affected, as well as indi- 
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viduals and private organizations, can 
come and offer suggestions. Many prob- 
lems such as the policy relative to the 
disposition of the immense investment 
the Government has put into plants as 
well as other large projects, and the pro- 
cedure and principles we should employ 
to recruit our armies in the future, will 
be considered by this select committee. 
They also plan to make a study of edu- 
cational institutions and their part in 
the military program in the future. 

It was pointed out at the hearing that 
immediately after the First World War 
there was a mad scramble to demobilize 
which resulted in the maladjustment of 
our economic structure. One of the ob- 
jectives of the committee will be to for- 
mulate plans which will prevent a recur- 
rence of the chaotic condition which 
characterized demobilization at the con- 
clusion of the First World War. . 

This is a joint committee and it has 
simply recommendatory powers. It will 
have no authority to report bills but will 
simply be confined to recommending ap- 
propriate action to effect the results de- 
sired. 

Both the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] stated 
that they did not contemplate a great 
deal of expense. The committee does 
not propose to travel but will simply con- 
duct the study and investigation as pro- 
vided in the original resolution. It was 
felt that no large expenditure of money 
would be necessary and that an appro- 
priation of $25,000 would be sufficient. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS FROM COAL 
AND OTHER SUBSTANCES 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 1243) authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of demonstration 
plants to produce synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal and other substances in order 
to aid the prosecution of the war, to con- 
serve and increase the oil resources of 
the Nation, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1243) 
authorizing the construction and operation 
of demonstration plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and other 
substances, in order to aid the prosecution of 
the war, to conserve and increase the oil re- 
sources of the Nation, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Mines, within the 
limits of critical materials available, is au- 
thorized for not more than five years to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate one or more 
demonstration plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and other 
substances, and one or more demonstration 
plants to produce liquid fuels from agricul- 
tural and forestry products, with all facili- 
ties and accessories for the manufacture, 
purification, storage, and distribution of the 
products. The plants shall be of the mini- 
mum size which will allow the Government 
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to furnish industry the necessary cost and 
engineering data for the development of a 
synthetic liquid fuel industry and of such 
size that the combined product of all the 
plants constructed in accordance with this 
Act will not constitute a commercially sig- 
nificant amount of the total national com- 
mercial sale and distribution of petroleum 
and petroleum products. Any activities un- 
der this Act relating to the production of 
liquid fuels from agricultural and forestry 
products shall be carried out in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture and sub- 
ject to the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“Sec, 2. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized— 

(a) to conduct laboratory research and 
development work, and with pilot plants and 
semiworks plants to make careful process 
engineering studies along with structural 
engineering studies in order to ascertain low- 
est investment and operating costs, necessary 
to determine the best demonstration plant 
designs and conditions of operation; 

“(b) to acquire, by purchase, license, lease 
for a term of years or less, or donation, secret 
processes, technical data, inventions, patent 
applications, patents, irrevocable nonexclu- 
sive licenses, and other rights and licenses 
under patents granted by this or any other 
nation; to acquire by , lease for a 
term of years or less, or donation, land, and 
any interest in land (including easements 
and leasehold interests), options on real or 
personal property, and plants and their fa- 
cilities; to assume the obligation to pay rent- 
als in advance on property 50 , and 
to påy damages arising out of the use of any 
such property: Provided, however, That the 
maximum quantity of land or any interest 
therein, or any other property, 88 
hereunder shall not exceed that necessary to 
carry on experiments for the purposes herein 
provided; } 

“(c) to engage, by contract or otherwise, 
engineers, architects, and any private in- 
dustrial organization or any educational in- 
stitution he deems suitable, to do all or any 
part of the work of designing, constructing, 
or operating the plants, the operation to be 
under his supervision, and through leases or 
otherwise as he believes advisable; 

“(d) to cooperate with any other Federal 
or State department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality, and with any private person, firm, edu- 
cational institution, or corporation, in effec- 
tuating the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to sell the products of the plants 
at not more than actual cost, including amor- 
tization of capital expenses, as determined by 
him, to any department, agericy, or instru- 
mentality of the Federal or any State Gov- 
ernment, but priority shall be given to orders 
placed by the War or Navy Departments. Any 
remaining products may be sold at going 
prices to any purchaser through regular com- 
mercial channels. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, subject to approval by Congress, shall 
also have authority to dispose of any lands 
or other real or personal property acquired, 
but in his opinion no longer useful, for the 
purposes of this Act; and he shall have au- 
thority to grant, on such terms as he may 
consider appropriate, licenses under patent 
rights acquired under this Act: Provided, 
That such licenses are consistent with the 
terms of the agreements by which such pat- 
ent rights are acquired. No patent acquired 
by the Secretary of the Interior under this 
Act shall prevent any citizen of the United 
States, or corporation created under the laws 
of the United States or any State thereof, 
from using any invention, discovery, or proc- 
ess covered by such patent, or restrict such 
use by any such citizen or corporation, or be 
the basis of any claim against any such per- 
Son or corporation on account of such use. 
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“Sec. 4. All moneys received under this Act 
for products of the plants and royalties shall 
be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
render to on or before the first day 
of January of each year a report of all oper- 
ations under this Act. 

“Seo. 5. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 

urposes of this Act. The authority and du- 
ties of the Secretary of the Interior under this 
Act shall be exercised through the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the Interior. 

“Sec. 6. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed the sum of $30,000,000 
to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

Amend the title to read as follows: 

“An Act authorizing the construction and 
operation of demonstration plants to produce 
synthetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, 
agricultural and forestry products, and other 
substances, in order to aid the prosecution of 
the war, to conserve and increase the oil re- 
sources of the Nation, and for other purposes.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
JoHN M. Rossion, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1243) authorizing 
the cònstruction and operation of demonstra- 
tion plants to produce synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal, oil shale, and other substances, 
in order to aid the prosecution of the war, 
to conserve and increase the oil resources 
of the Nation, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The House amendment to the text struck 
out all of the Senate bill after the enact- 
ing clause. The committee of conference 
recommends that the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House, 
with an amendment which is a substitute 
for both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment, and that the House agree to the same. 

The substantive differences between the 
House amendment and the proposed con- 
ference substitute are noted in the follow- 
ing statement: 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, maintain, and operate one or 
more demonstration plants to produce syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and 
other substances. The House amendment 
also specifically authorized the Secretary to 
construct, maintain, and operate one or more 
demonstration plants to produce liquid fuels 
from agricultural and forestry products. The 
conference agreement retains this provision 
of the House amendment, but provides that 
any activities under the act relating to the 
production of fuels from agricultural and 
forestry products shall be carried out in co- 
operation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and subject to the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The Department of 

ture has been for many years engaged 
in studying and experimenting with the pro- 
duction of such fuels, and it appears wise 
to provide that any program carried out under 
this act relating to fuels from agricultural 
and forestry products should be fully coor- 
dinated and integrated with the existing pro- 
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gram of that Department. The Senate bill 
contained a provision, which was not in the 
House amendment, which limited the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of demonstration plants to a period 
of not more than 5 years. The conference 
agreement retains this provision. 

Section 2 (a) of the Senate bill contained 
a provision, which was not in the House 
amendment, specifying that the Secretary of 
the Interior, in conducting research and de- 
velopment work, is authorized, with pilot 
plants and semiworks plants, to make engi- 
neering studies in order to ascertain lowest 
costs, The conference agreement retains this 
provision. 

Section 2 (b) of the House amendment 
included acquisition by license among the 
methods by which the Secretary is author- 
ized to acquire patent rights and other rights, 
and would have authorized the acquisition of 
interests in lands by condemnation, among 
other methods. The conference agreement 
retains the authority to acquire patent and 
other rights by license, but eliminates the 
authority to acquire land by condemnation. 
The conference agreement also retains a pro- 
vision in this paragraph which was in the 
Senate bill, but not in the House amendment, 
and which provides that the maximum quan- 
tity of land or any interest therein, or any 
other property, acquired under the act shall 
not exceed that necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

Section 2 (c) and (d) of the House amend- 
ment contained provisions, not in the Sen- 
ate bill, specifically including educational 
institutions among the organizations which 
the Secretary is authorized to utilize and 
with which he is authorized to cooperate. 
The conference agreement follows the House 
amendment in this respect. 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision, which was not in the Senate bill, and 
which would have exempted leases made 
under this act from the provisions of sections 
321 and 322 of the act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended, and would have provided that such 
leases could be made for a term of years 
notwithstanding section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, or any other provision 
of law. This provision is omitted from the 
conference agreement, as there appears to be 
no necessity or justification for exempting 
these leases from the provisions of sections 
321 and 322, referred to above, and the earlier 
provisions of the bill specifically authorize 
leases to be made for a term of years. 

The conference agreement retains a pro- 
vision which was in the House amendment, 
but not in the Senate bill, and which pro- 
vides that the authority of the Secretary to 
dispose of any lease or other property ac- 
quired under the act shall be exercised subject 
to approval by Congress. 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion, which was not in the Senate bill, and 
which authorized the Secretary to grant, on 
such terms as he may consider appropriate, 
licenses under patent rights acquired under 
the act, if such licenses are consistent with 
the terms ef the agreements by which such 
patent rights are acquired. The conference 
agreement retains this provision of the House 
amendment. The Senate bill contained a 
provision, which was not in the House amend- 
ment, and which provided that no patent 
or patent rights acquired by the Secretary 
under the act should prevent any citizen of 
the United States or any domestic corpora- 
tion from using any invention, discovery, or 
process to which such patent or patent rights 
related, or restrict such use by any such 
citizen or corporation, or be the basis of 
any claim against any such citizen or cor- 
poration on account of such use. The con- 
ference agreement retains this provision in 
a modified form which makes it applicable 
only with respect to patents acquired by 
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the Secretary of the Interior under the act. 
The purpose of this provision is to make 
available to the citizens and corporations of 
the United States the use of any inventions, 
discoveries, and processes which may be in- 
vented or discovered in operations under the 
act, and the use of other inventions, dis- 
coveries, and processes covered by patents 
which are acquired in their entirety by the 
Secretary under the act. It does not mean 
that when the Secretary uses a patent under 
a license from a private owner of such patent, 
the public will also be permitted to use the 
patent merely because the Secretary has been 
licensed to do so. 

The conference agreement makes clerical 
changes in the title of the bill. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
JohN M. Rossion, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill S. 1243. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this is a unani- 
mous report. I notice the gentleman 
nom Kentucky [Mr. Rogsron] is on his 

eet, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Michigan is correct. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsron] has 
signed the report. It is a unanimous re- 
port of the managers on the part of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. STEFAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from West Virginia explain how agricul- 
ture comes into this picture, and explain 
that agricultural products can be used 
for producing synthetic liquid fuels? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Iwill gladly explain 
it, I may say to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, because we have retained what 
the House did at the time we considered 
the bill H. R. 3209. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, Speaker, the 
conference report which is presented 
today is, I believe, of importance to the 
Members of the House. The House 
amendment to this bill struck out all 
of the Senate measure after the enact- 
ing clause and inserted a complete sub- 
stitute, which we considered on the 
House floor, the bill being known as 
H. R. 3209. However, there were few 
differences of special importance be- 
tween the House and the Senate ver- 
sions. The conference agreement follows 
very largely the House amendment. 
There are some differences in substance 
from the measures, as we considered 
them in both Houses, to which I should 
like to refer. 

The conference agreement retains the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Texas (Mr. LAN HAM], relating to 
the method by which the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to acquire pat- 
ent and other rights and to acquire lands 
and interests in lands, The conference 
agreement eliminates the word “other- 
wise” from that portion of this amend- 
ment which relates to the acquisition of 
land. The effect of eliminating the word 
“otherwise” would be to eliminate the 
power of the Secretary to acquire land 
for the purposes of this act by condem- 
nation. 

The conference agreement also retains 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas |Mr. Lannam] which 
provides that licenses granted by the 
Secretary under patent rights acquired 
under the act must be consistent with 
the terms of the agreements by which 
such patent rights are acquired. It 
seems appropriate at this point to call 
attention to a provision in the con- 
ference agreement which was taken from 
the Senate bill. This provision, as it ap- 
pears in the conference agreement, pro- 
vides that no patent acquired by the 
Secretary under this act shall prevent 
any citizen or corporation of the United 
States from using any invention, discov- 
ery, or process covered by such patent, 
or restrict such use by any such citizen 
or corporation, or be the basis of any 
claim against any such citizen or corpo- 
ration on account of such use. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to make available 
to such citizens and corporations the use 
of any inventions, discoveries, and proc- 
esses which may be invented or discov- 
ered in operations under the act, and 
also the use of other inventions, discov- 
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which are acquired in their entirety by 
the Secretary under the act. It does not 
mean that when the Secretary is licensed 
to use a privately owned patent the pub- 
lic will also be permitted to use the pat- 
ent merely because the Secretary is 
licensed to do so. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH], who is on his feet, has had much 
experience in connection with the sub- 
ject of patent rights. I recall his special 
interest in that provision at the time 
this legislation was under consideration, 

Mr. SABATH. I was and still am in- 
terested that the Government be pro- 
tected in every way and not be subjected 
to many claims by those who have ac- 
quired these patents. Is the bill now so 
worded that the rights of the Govern- 
ment will be safeguarded against any 
possible attack on the part of those gen- 
tlemen who by hook or crook may have 
obtained some of those patents from the 
men who actually made the inventions? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That provision is 
retained. The Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Austin] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LAM] had in mind just 
that result. I think both phases of the 
patent picture, the protection of the pri- 
vate individual and the corporation, and 
the protection of the Government, are 
taken care of by our agreement. 

I think the importance of the agricul- 
tural picture as presented here in a ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN] is proper to bring 
to your attention at this time. 
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The agreement retains the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to say to my distinguished colleague from 
West Virginia that, in my opinion, he has 
rendered our country an outstanding 
service in sponsoring this legislation. I 
predict the day will come when future 
generations of Americans will thank him 
with all their hearts for pioneering this 
work of developing liquid fuels from 
basic resources which we have in abun- 
dance here in our own country. Now I 
am very much interested in the provis- 
ions about the patents. Do I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say that as- 
suming that some process is perfected or 
developed in the course of this work 
which the gentleman’s bill is going to 
make possible, then that patent will be 
freely available for use by any person 
who desires to make use of it, under a 
proper license? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct, any 
individual or corporation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
in the bill as it now stands? I believe 
that to be very important and very right. 

Mr, RANDOLPH, That is correct. 
The gentleman from California makes an 
observation which is important to the 
House, as we bring-to final passage what 
we believe to be a most important meas- 
ure, and I am deeply grateful to my 
friend for his gracious reference to my 
work. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANTON J. 
JOHNSON], you will recall, was the sub- 
ject of debate in the House during the 
consideration of this bill, That amend- 
ment specifically authorizes the con- 
struction and operation of one or more 
demonstration plants to produce liquid 
fuel from agricultural and forestry 
products. 

In connection with this provision, the 
conference report provides that any ac- - 
tivities under the act relating to the pro- 
duction of liquid fuels from agricultural 
and forestry products shall be carried 
out in cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture and subject to the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture has carried 
on research and experimental work re- 
lating to the production of alcohol since 
1906. In recent years, most of the work 
relating to the production of liquid fuels 
from agricultural products has been per- 
formed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry in the regional 
agricultural laboratory at Peoria, III., 
and most of the work relating to the 
production of fuels from forestry prod- 
ucts has been done by the United States 
Forest Service in the Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. It seems 
evident that any further experimental 
and demonstration work for the produc- 
tion of fuels from these products should 
be closely coordinated and integrated 
with the work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, i 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Anton J. Jonnson] is still in the bill in 
substantial form? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 
There will be one or more demonstra- 
tion plants using, as a base, agricultural 
or forestry products. All we have done 
is to have that program carried on in the 
Department of Agriculture, where we 
have the experts and where the valuable 
work has been done, rather than in the 
Department of the Interior, although the 
language of the conference report calls 
for a cooperative effort in this connec- 
tion. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It just puts it 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 
The studies have been going on for many 
years, Experimentation and research in 
these subjects has been helpful. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. We do not object to 
the Department of Agriculture experi- 
menting in the making of fuel out of 
agricultural products. We believe it 
should remain in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, but we want to be assured that 
in this authorization bill, and it is 
merely an authorization bill inasmuch as 
no money is provided in it, the agri- 
cultural and forestry products are pro- 
tected in this legislation. And the gen- 
tleman assures us that agricultural prod- 
ucts and forestry products are protected 
and will participate in whatever experi- 
ments are being made under the pro- 
visions of this legislation. Am I cor- 
rect in that assumption? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is correct. We further 
believe it, and it is evident in the lan- 
guage reading as follows: 

In connection with this provision, the con- 
ference report provides that any activities 
under the act relating to the production of 
uquid fuels from agricultural and forestry 
products shall be carried out in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture. 


I think that is the viewpoint taken by 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 
Mr. STEFAN. Yes; it is. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. The conference 
agreement retains the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Rocxwett]. That provision re- 
lated to oil shale, as you remember, “or 
substance” added to the word “coal.” 
The original Senate bill had simply con- 
tained the word “coal” and then used 
the words “and other substances.” We 
specifically name oil shale in the agree- 
ment. Then there was an amendment 
which was included in the House amend- 
ment which was passed on the floor and 
which was offered by the gentleman from 
New Mexico (Mr. FERNANDEZ]. He wishes 
inserted the words “or any educational 
institution.” We believe in going for- 
ward with these studies on a cooperative 
basis. Private individuals and corpora- 
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tions are authorized, or should be con- 
sulted, of course, and we believe that 
educational institutions in many in- 
stances have done valuable work and can 
be further used. For that reason that 
amendment has been retained in the 
bill in the agreement of the managers on 
the part of the House with the Senate. 

The agreement also retains the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] requiring the 
approval of Congress for the disposal of 
any lands or other property acquired by 
the Secretary under the act. You will 
remember that restriction was a provi- 
sion inserted as an amendment during 
the consideration of the House bill. I 
think it was the thought of the House, 
practically unanimous, that Congress 
had a right to reassert itself in connec- 
tion with future legislation in insuring 
against individuals acting without re- 
gard to the legislative branch and its 
prerogatives. We believe it is a provision 
which is necessary to the better func- 
tioning of this type of development. 

The conference agreement contains 
provisions from the Senate proposals 
which were not in the House amendment, 
and which specifically authorized engi- 
neering studies to be made in connection 
with the research and development work, 
and which also restrict the land and 
other properties which may be acquired 
under the act to the quantity necessary 
for carrying out its provisions. 

In other words, only that necessary 
property which was actually to be used 
could be purchased. They could not go 
out by a blanket authority and purchase 
here and there and buy this and that 
unneeded land. The Secretary would 
confine it strictly to the purposes for 
which the act is intended. 

The conference agreement eliminates 
a provision of the House amendment 
which exempted leases made under the 
act from the provisions of sections 321 
and 322 of the act of June 30, 1932, and 
provided that such leases might be made 
for a term of years notwithstanding sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes or any 
other provision of law. The first part of 
this provision was eliminated, as there 
appears to be no necessity for exempting 
leases made under this act from the pro- 
visions of sections 321 and 322, which are 
referred to above, which embody certain 
restrictions with respect to leases made 
to or by the Government. There ap- 
peared to be no necessity for the latter 
part of this provision, relating to leases 
for a term of years, as section 2 (b) of 
the bill specifically authorizes leases for 
a term of years to be made in order to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I personally thank my 
colleagues for their support of this legis- 
lation. I have also appreciated the co- 
operation of Senator O’Manoney, author 
of the Senate bill. I trust the future will 
vindicate the action we have taken to 
keep America, secure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ros- 
SION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining has gone into this 
matter in great detail and I think has 
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stated clearly and fully what this meas- 
ure undertakes to accomplish. In the 
first place, it is brought to the House 
as a war measure to help win the war. 
You understand that there are two 
methods by which we may increase our 
oil and gas production in this country: 
One, through the utilization of coal; and 
two, through the utilization of oil from 
agricultural and forestry products. I 
know that many of us who do not live 
in oil and coal countries have had for 
sometime considerable concern in our 
own minds about the future supply of oil 
and gas. In my section of the country 
we have an abundance of coal and we 
have considerable oil. But if this war 
continues for sometime and uses oil and 
gas at the rate we have been consum- 
ing it, and if we continue to cut down 
our reserves, one of the important ques- 
tions that is going to confront us in the 
future is as to the supply of oil and gas. 
Germany could not have carried on this 
war with the success that she kas if she 
had not developed synthetic oil and gas 
from coal and from plants and trees. 
Therefore we now know that unless we 
discover some great pool in the future 
we are going to have to have our supply 
of oil and gas from other sources. It 
must come from coal or from the plant 
life of the country 

Now, this does not put the Govern- 
ment in the business of producing oil or 
gas. It simply sets up experimental sta- 
tions to find out the best methods to 
secure this oil and gas at the lowest price 
at which it can be produced. So itis a 
wise and necessary step for Congress to 
adopt this resolution. As I recall, it was 
adopted unanimously by the House and 
the Senate, and the conferees have car- 
ried into this report, by unanimous 
agreement of the conferees, all of the 
essential points that were in the House 
and the Senate bills, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would like to ob- 
serve that by the passage of this legis- 
lation the Congress will be giving an in- 
surance to the country in the future 
that we will not be caught in the predic- 
ament we were when our crude supplies 
of rubber from the Dutch and British 
were cut off and we had to turn, almost 
overnight, to the building of a synthetic 
rubber industry in this country. We are 
looking ahead, and, as the gentleman 
suid, we will be prepared as a nation, not 
to be an importer of oil, but here at home 
with our own products to sustain our- 
selves either in peace or in the exigencies 
of war: 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have 
hundreds of millions of acres of good 
coal, and we can produce an unlimited 
supply of oil and gas and it will make 
our country self-sufficient in those very 
essential and important commodities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
mS motion to reconsider was laid on the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on two different subjects and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix and include therein a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after the conclusion of the day’s 
business and any other special orders 
that may have been entered, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE DEFENSE 
HIGHWAY ACT OF 1941, AS AMENDED 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3912) to amend section 6 of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the necessity for this in- 
crease in the authorization? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. 
very glad to explain the bill. 

This bill has been considered by the 
Roads Committee, and the bill is unani- 
mously reported from that committee. 

The reason for the urgency of the pas- 
sage of the bill at the present time is 
brought about through a history of the 
legislation. I would like to briefly call 
the attention of the House to that legis- 
lation. 

In 1941 we passed what is known as 
the Defense Highway Act. In this act 
we provided that the Commissioner of 
Public Roads should be authorized to pro- 
vide the construction of access roads and 
the improvement of access roads to mil- 
itary and naval reservations; and also 
to defense and industry plants. In order 
to accomplish this purpose we author- 
ized an appropriation at that time of 
$150,000,000. That work has been going 
on since that time. In other words, all 
the work that is being done in connec- 
tion with the defense-highway program 
is certified by the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads. The Commis- 
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sioner of Public Roads is then obligated 
to do this work. 

Since the original authorization we 
amended the act on July 2, 1942, to au- 
thorize $260,000,000, and we thought at 
that time that that would be sufficient 
to do the work designed in connection 
with this defense program. However, 
it now develops that roads are being dam- 
aged, roads used to and from military 
developments, and there is no money to 
pay these sums. In order to pay the 
sums that the Commissioner is already 
authorized by the Congress to expend, 
it is necessary now to increase that 
authorization. e 

The Commissioner of Roads appeared 
before our committee and after véry care- 
ful examination and testimony he proved 
to the unanimous satisfaction of the com- 
mittee that it was necessary that we im- 
mediately authorize this money so that 
it could be paid to the people who are 
doing the work on these roads. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. For the information of 
the House, I will say the Rules Commit- 
tee has granted a rule on this bill. Con- 
sideration of it now will save time. Two 
gentlemen, especially, from Tennessee, 
have made an urgent plea for immediate 
consideration of this bill because many 
of the roads, not only in Tennessee, but in 
many other sections, have been destroyed 
by the heavy trucks used by the Army. 
In view of that, a rule was granted. If 
unanimous consent now is granted it will 
save perhaps 2 hours of our time, be- 
cause, as I understand, there is no op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no opposi- 
tion in the committee, and it is a mili- 
tary necessity that this money be author- 
ized as quickly as possible. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I thank both 
the gentleman from Michigan and the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to express my 
thanks and the appreciation of my col- 
league from Tennessee [Mr. McCorp] 
for the kind and courteous consideration 
given by both the chairman of the Rules 
Committee and the Committee on Roads 
to our problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr, ROBINSON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 3912), 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended by 
the act of July 2, 1942 (23 U. S. C. 106), is 
hereby further amended by striking out the 
amount “$260,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$290,000,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 


On page 1, line 6, after the word “thereof”, 
strike out “$290,000,000" and insert “$285,- 
000,000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. Speaker, I was on my 
feet seeking to offer an amendment to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
gentleman from Tennessee takes that 
position, the understanding of the Chair 
was that the bill would be taken up by 
unanimous consent. Of course, the 
Chair, in accordance with a statement 
made last week, would feel that the ac- 
tion which the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has in mind would be a violation of 
the statement made by the present occu- 
pant of the chair to the minority leader. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Does the arrangement en- 
tered into by the present occupant of the 
chair preclude the offering of an amend- 
ment to which no opposition has been 
voiced? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have considered the amendment and 
I think most of the members of the com- 
mittee have considered the amendment 
that has been suggested by the Members 
from Tennessee. As far as I know, there 
is no opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
explain what the amendment is? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is anxious to help, but there are 
certain limits. If there is going to be 
any controversy about this bill—— 

Mr. GORE. Would the Chair indulge 
the gentleman from Tennessee for a brief 
statement on the urgency of the situa- 
tion so that we can see if any opposition 
develops? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To be 
practical in the situation, rather than 
strictly parliamentary, without objec- 
tion the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee for 1 minute. 

Mr. FISH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, we have been very 
patient here with all these consent re- 
quests. We certainly wish to take up 
the rule on the bill out of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. I hope no more re- 
quests of this nature will be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
observation of the gentleman from New 
York is timely and pertinent. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, the rather 
desperate situation in the maneuver area 
in Tennessee arises out of the very fact 
that 26 counties in Tennessee were se- 
lected as a permanent maneuver area 
for the United. States Army. Those 
maneuvers, however, are ending this 
week. Troops have been maneuvering 
in this area for several months with the 
heaviest type of equipment—30- and 34- 
ton tanks, the heaviest guns, all of the 
equipment used in the final maneuver 
training of troops before they go across— 
and they have completely destroyed 
miles upon miles of roads. In some in- 
stances, children cannot go to school, 
milk trucks cannot haul milk, nor can 
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the roads be used in any normal man- 
ner. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. This bill has nothing 
to do with that situation. This is to 
increase the amounts available for the 
construction of access roads. 

Mr. GORE. May I say, however, that 
the subject matter of the bill is such as 
to make pertinent an amendment au- 
thorizing sufficient funds to restore these 
roads. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Imay say to the gen- 
tleman that this will probably become 
@ very controversial subject. The com- 
mittee did not have hearings on it. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is mis- 
taken, for I appeared before the com- 
mittee myself on it. j 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have not had 
any hearings on this particular ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the gentleman 
must have been absent, because I my- 
self appeared before the gentleman’s 
committee on the question. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. All right; we will say 
that hearings were held, but the com- 
mittee did not see fit to increase the 
allocations for that purpose because we 
had nothing before us from the depart- 
ment that would justify any increase of 
these funds. We could not therefore ac- 
cept an amendment such as the gentle- 
man proposes without some report from 
Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. McDonald appeared 
before the gentleman’s committee. The 
gentleman was absent that day. Not 
only was Mr. McDonald there, but other 
representatives from the Public Roads 
Administration were there and repre- 
sentatives from the War Department. 
The War Department admits responsi- 
bility but expresses the preference that 
it be undertaken by the Public Roads 
Administration. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was not there. 
My attention has not been called to it. 
I have in mind that it may be necessary 
to rewrite the formula by which the 
States are reimbursed for damage to the 
Federal highway system. 

Mr. GORE. There is no intention on 
the part of the War Department so far 
as I have been able to find out to shirk 
the responsibility of restoring the roads. 
The roads have been utterly devastated 
by these maneuvers, but the War Depart- 
ment feels, as I understand it, that they 
have a war to prosecute and that if the 
Public Roads Administration can do the 
Pi hepa it would be best to have them 

o it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman very frankly that if his amend- 
ment is offered it will probably cause 
considerable controversy. This bill it- 
self has been called up under unanimous 
consent because it was urgently neces- 
Sary to increase the funds for the con- 
struction of access highways. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment brings in an en- 
tirely new question which I do not be- 
lieve we, under the policy of the mi- 
nority, can let pass without debate. 

Mr. GORE. The access roads are no 
more necessary or urgent than the re- 
pair of roads in this area of Tennessee. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. We can bring in an- 
other bill on that and we will if it is 
necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill 
has already been passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, but in 
view of the situation, the gentleman 
from Tennessee desiring to offer an 
amendment, if there will be no objec- 
tion, and I have to put the question, the 
Chair will ask unanimous consent that 
the entire proceedings by which the bill 
was passed be vacated; but the Chair 
states frankly and wants it clearly un- 
derstood that the Chair had no knowl- 
edge at the time the bill was calle? up 
under unanimous consent that any 
amendment would be offered. It was 
only on that understanding that the 
Chair recognized the gentleman; but the 
Chair will ask unanimous consent that 
the entire proceedings be vacated, in 
which event the Chair would then feel 
constrained not to recognize the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope the gentleman from Tennessee 
will not insist on his amendment, but 
will let us proceed, because this is the 
only way we are going to get the money 
for these access roads which are needed 
by so many people. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
may be a little irregular but the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee for 1 minute. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, it will not 
be my purpose to object to the passage 
of this bill, nor will it be my purpose if 
the proceedings by which the bill was 
passed are vacated then to object, nor 
shall I in any way stand in the way of 
the passage of this needed bill; but the 
gentleman from Tennessee cannot re- 
frain from expressing deep regret that 
the arrangements which have been en- 
tered into are adjudged to preclude at 
this time the consideration of a matter 
of extreme urgency to the people whom 
he represents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
Chair is sure the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee recognizes the legislative situation 
and appreciates the position the Chair 
is in 


Under those circumstances, the bill 
stands as passed. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH] is recognized. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
TO PROCEED WITH CONSTRUCTION OF 
CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 469 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. R. 4381, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Naval 
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Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “one hour” and 
insert in lieu thereof “two hours.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
gentleman from Illinois is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
was given to the former member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, now a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DELANEY], 
who is unavoidably absent, believing that 
the bill would not be called up before 
2 o’clock. In his absence I therefore 
call it up because it is urgent that we 
consider at this time the bill made in 
order by the rule. 

The rule provides for 2 hours general 
debate. Originally it was contemplated 
and asked by the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee that only 1 hour of 
general debate be allowed and that time 
was provided in the original rule. How- 
ever, the Committee on Rules felt that 
a bill providing an authorization of about 
$1,644,000,000 was of such importance 
that other Members than those on the 
Committee on Naval Affairs might also 
desire to speak, 

Personally I want to congratulate and 
commend the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, especially the chairman of that 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], upon submitting a report 
which explains thoroughly and effec- 
tively every provision of the bill. You 
gentlemen who are interested may obtain 
the report and by perusal thereof you 
will find that very seldom have we been 
furnished such a splendid report, which 
gives the House complete information on 
every authorization, the total of which 
is, as I stated, $1,644,000,000. That is a 
great sum of money, but the Navy re- 
quires it, and immediate favorable con- 
sideration of this bill should be had. 

Mr. Speaker, addressing myself to the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I hope that in the interest of 
economy and in the interest of the coun- 
try at large, he will bring home to the 
Secretary of the Navy the fact that it is 
absolutely necessary, in view of the ever- 
increasing taxes that are being levied 
upon our people, to have real economy 
practiced and that the heads of the vari- 
ous bureaus be instructed to be careful 
in letiing and awarding contracts to the 
lowest and most responsible bidder, 

At the same time I hope he will stress 
that any surplus property that is not 
needed by the Navy at this time, and 
which is contemplated being sold, will be 
disposed of in a manner whereby the 
people at large, and not one or two in- 
dividuals, will have the opportunity to 
bid on the same so that the highest pos- 
sible price may be obtained for the mil- 
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lions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property that is about to be disposed of. 
In the last session we passed a bill au- 
thorizing a committee of the House and 
Senate, a joint committee, to pass upon 
and examine all of the sales of Army and 
Navy surplus property but unfortunately 
our action has not yet been approved by 
the other body. I hope that it will be 
shortly, because I feel it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the Congress to watch care- 
fully the disposition of this vast store- 
house of surpluses that are accumulat- 
ing and which are no longer needed. 

I make this observation because I have 
heard and you have read in the news- 
papers how some of the surplus proper- 
ties have been disposed of at ridiculously 
low prices, perhaps at 10 cents or 20 cents 
on the dollar. That should not be tol- 
erated and we should safeguard our in- 
terests and the country’s interests to the 
best of our ability. I recollect that 
after the last war a great deal of proper- 
ty was sold in a manner that did not do 
credit to the administration and those 
in power at that time. Some men were 
charged with fraud, some were indicted 
and I think convicted of defrauding or 
being party to a fraud through which 
the Government suffered tremendous 
losses at that time. In view of that fact 
I hope the chairman of this great Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, who I realize has 
worked hard—he has had a hard task— 
will be particularly careful and see that 
the Government interests are protected, 
the same as he has done in other in- 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, with this statement I 
shall conclude my remarks because I can- 
not explain all of the provisions as ably 
as the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. There are several hun- 
dred items that this bill covers and I 
know he can in a shorter space of time 
give the information and explain to you 
each and every item intelligently and 
to your entire satisfaction so that when 
the bill is considered there will be no 
question in the mind of anyone as to 
the need for this legislation and imme- 
Giate action thereon. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and I now yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before the 
House with a unanimous report of the 
Rules Committee. I have since learned 
that there may be some controversy 
about the bill in connection with the 
Budget figures. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER], who has made a 
study of these figures, will take half the 
time under the rule to discuss that fea- 
ture of the bill, In the Rules Committee 
apparently it is not necessary for very 
much consideration to be given any legis- 
lation fathered by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. He merely ap- 
pears before the Rules Committee, cour- 
teously favors us with a few words, 
Smiles in his benign way upon us and 
goes out with a unanimous report of that 
committee. This is due, of course, not 
only to our confidence in the gentleman 
and his distinguished committee but be- 
cause we are in a war and these items are 
regarded as military necessities. I am 
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glad, however, that the gentleman from 
New York will break down part cf the bill 
and give the House the benefit of his in- 
vestigation because that is our duty, to 
get all the facts. We cannot do that in 
the Rules Committee, but the Members 
of the House are entitled to have all pos- 
sible information and to have a clear-cut 
debate upon what is before us. 

Mr. Speaker, there is in this bill one 
major item of $1.019,000,000 for overseas 
bases. This is two-thirds of the bill and 
I would like to make some comment upon 
that item. It does not tell us where 
these bases are to be set up and estab- 
lished. It just refers to “advance base 
construction, material, and equipment, 
$1,019,000,000” out of a total of $1,644,- 
000,000 contained in the authorizations 
in this bill. 

It is perfectly proper that they do not 
tell us where these bases are to be set 
up, and it is perfectly proper that they 
should be military secrets. On the other 
hand, I hope, as one Member of the Con- 
gress, that we will hold on to those is- 
lands that we have acquired in the far 
Pacific through the blood of our sons, if 
they can be of any service whatever for 
the defense of America in the future. 

It seems to me that the Congress has 
a duty to perform, and that is to put the 
interest of America first and keep our 
interests uppermost all the time, because 
if we do not do it no other nation will 
do it for us. I feel that this is the oppor- 
tune time and that we are not talking 
out of order when we take the floor in 
the Congress and say that we not only 
hope but we insist that. these islands 
out in the far Pacific which can serve as 
defense bases for us in case of future 
wars shall be retained and that the sacri- 
fices of our sons shall not have been made 
in vain, and I hope that the money con- 
tained herein, the $1,019,000,000 will be 
spent on fortifying these islands for the 
strategic defenses of America. If we own 
those islands and have them properly 
fortified and defended, we need not fear 
any attacks on America unless those is- 
lands are captured by some foreign foe. 
We need not fear any attack by sea or 
possibly by air. If that is so, then we do 
not need universal military service after 
this war. We do not need to draft 
2,000,000 young Americans into an army 
if we retain those islands in the Pacific 
and use them as an outer shield for the 
defense of the United States. 

I am in favor also of negotiating with 
Great Britain to acquire every one of the 
islands on our eastern coast from Ber- 
muda to South America, where we have 
airfields now on 99-year leases. We are 
not a 99-year country. We ought to 
own all of those islands outright for our 
own defense, and we should take steps to 
acquire them now. We ought not to go 
hat in hand and sneak in the back door 
of some conference after this war has 
been won and beg for those islands. We 
ought to point out to Great Britain, who 
is our friend and whom we helped save 
from disaster at the time of her greatest 
need, and are now giving her billions of 
dollars in lend-lease, that we want those 
islands for ourselves. They are of no use 
to her. We ought to speak out and not 
wait until the war is all over and then 
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crawl in the side door and whisper, “They 
might help us a little bit in the future.” 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I now yield to my friend 
from New York, and I would like to pro- 
ceed with the argument I have been mak- 
ing after hearing his contribution. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, as 
the gentleman knows, I share his views 
completely, but I want to find out more 
explicitly what the gentleman’s views are 
in regard to the retention of islands 
which might come under the American 
flag by reason of our conquest, 

Is it the gentleman’s view that we 
should retain islands acquired by us 
through conquest irrespective of the flag 
which was flown over those islands be- 
fore we gained them, even though that 
flag might have been that of one of our 
allies? 

Mr. FISH. My contention is simply 
this, that we should retain all the Japa- 
nese-owned islands that we need for the 
strategic defense of the United States; 
every single one that we need. We ought 
to serve notice that that is our policy; 
that we have won them by conquest and 
force of arms, and we are going to keep 
them if we need them for our own de- 
fense. 

As to the other islands that might 
have flown another flag, if they are nec- 
essary for our defense, I think we ought 
to go to those nations in a forthright 
way and simply put our case before 
them in the most friendly manner and 
say, “We believe it is in the interest of 
our country and our national defense 
that we should acquire these islands,” 
and I am quite confident that if we did 
that, and we did it aboveboard, openly, 
and fearlessly, and put all our cards 
right on the table, we would get the full- 
est cooperation, whether it was from the 
British or from the French or from any 
other nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FISH. I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
the gentleman realizes that many of the 
islands taken over by the United States 
troops under the domination of one of 
our allies, principally Great Britain, were 
never a part of the British Empire, but 
were under the British flag only through 
mandate from the League of Nations, so 
the British Empire could not properly 
lay claim to those islands. 

Mr. FISH. They werc originally man- 
dated as the result of the last war, and 
I think the gentleman has raised a very 
pertinent point. But I am not alarmed 
whether they were part of the mandate 
or even a part of the British Empire. 
I believe that Great Britain will agree 
to yield her sovereignty over certain 
islands out in the far Pacific if they 
are necessary for American bases. And 
I say that deliberately and it is a rather 
broad statement, because in the past the 
British Empire has not been very will- 
ing to yield any of her territory any- 
where in the world, and I do not know 
that I blame her for it. It has been 
her policy not to haul down her flag. 
But we are facing an entirely different 
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situation. We are in a global war for 
the first time. We have certainly been 
most helpful to Britain in protecting 
her empire and her interests throughout 
the entire world. I would not want to 
believe for a minute that the British 
would not cooperate with us gladly if 
we made our position clear and made 
our requests openly and on a friendly 
basis. But when it comes to secret diplo- 
macy, I know we are lost. I know we 
are lost if we wait until after the war. 
America has never won an international 
conference. We have never lost a war. 
I honestly doubt that we will win the 
post-war conference, but I am confident 
that we will win the war. The time 
to act is now, to speak right up in Con- 
gress as the representatives of the people, 
and have our State and War Depart- 
ments go along with us and make these 
requests in a most friendly way. 

If I thought these islands were of any 
use to Great Britain, or if I thought the 
islands off our eastern coast were of any 
particular use to them as far as their 
trade or their commerce is concerned, 
or if these islands were necessary to 
them for defense, it might be a differ- 
ent matter, but these islands are right 
off our own coast, all the way down, and 
should be owned outright by us as a 
protection to our coast and to the Pana- 
ma Canal. We do not know what is go- 
ing to happen 25 years from now as the 
result of this war. We do not know 
where and how far communism will 
spread. We do not know who our next 
enemy is going to be. We ought to look 
out for our own interests and protec- 
tion. That is the policy of Great Brit- 
ain; they always take care of themselves. 
That is why they have lived for 400 
years asagreat empire. All other great 
nations do. The time has come for us 
to protect ourselves, the lives of our sons, 
and our sons’ sons, and our destiny as 
the greatest Nation I hope for the next 
400 years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
again expired. 

Mr. JISH. I yield myself another 5 
minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to make sure I understand the 
gentleman’s thought in regard to enter- 
ing into negotiations with Great Britain 
as to these islands. Is it the gentleman’s 
view that those negotiations should be- 
gin at once or that they might well wait 
until after the war? 

Mr. FISH. No. My theory of the whole 
thing is that we ought to make our policy 
known now, clear-cut, and not wait until 
the war is all over and won, because if 
we do I do not believe we will get any- 
thing, not a foot of territory anywhere in 
the world. We are not imperialists. We 
do not want territory. We only want 
these islands for our own defense, and I 
think that is little enough to ask. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. | 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
far as Greenland is concerned, we should 
have Greenland. The gentleman will 
remember that the United States sent 
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some Red Cross people over there instead 
of sending our troops in, and all the time, 
under the guise of Norwegians, we were 
sending in supplies. 

Mr. FISH. I am convinced. I will 
amend my statement to include Green- 
land. y 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
Iceland? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, I do not go as far as 
Iceland. I would like to stay on this side 
of the Atlantic. I do not want to get in- 
volved in any more European wars. 
Also, our soldiers are none too happy in 
Iceland at the present time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
are a young country. I think in time we 
will win at the peace conference also. 

Mr. FISH. I hope so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
must and we will. 

Mr. FISH. I sincerely hope the gen- 
tlewoman is right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Along 
the line of the gentleman’s last remark, 
I take it he would not propose that we 
take over enough islands so that we 
could effectively protect a pipe line 
across Arabia? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman knows my 
views. I am against any such Arabian 
pipe-line dreams. Iam against any such 
dollar diplomacy and imperialism which 
will lead us into another war. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. So am I. 

Mr. FISH. I do not want an oil war. I 
want to stop these foreign wars or at 
least to keep out of them. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, Will not 
the gentleman agree that in all proba- 
bility a pipe line of that sort clear on the 
other side of the world would be more 
likely in case of war to be a benefit to our 
enemies instead of ourselves? 

Mr. FISH. I do not kne whether it 
would be a benefit to cur enemies or to 
ourselves, but I know that if we have a 
Government-owned pipe line some 5,000 
miles away, in foreign naticns, it might 
involve us in another war within 25 years. 
I think we have had enough wars for the 
time being. Ido not know who will bene- 
fit in case of war, but I am quite sure 
if we follow any such imperialistic pro- 
gram we shall be involved in another 
war. Congress should put a stop to any 
such war-proyoking and imperialistic 


program. 
Might it 


Mr. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
not be wiser to use the same money to 
buy out the Standard Oil Co. at Elk Hills, 
so we would have a secure reserve here 
at home? 

Mr. FISH. That is probably around 
the gentleman’s own district, and he 
ou:cht to lead that fight. I have enough 
to do. But I would say that I do not 
see any reason to build with American 
dollars this Canol pipe line up in Alaska. 
It is bad enough to put $100,000,000 into 
Alaska, but to put $300,000,000 into the 
sands of the Arabian Desert is something 
I do not understand at all. Why not 
build a muvh-needed additional pipe line 
from Texas to New York to take care of 
the needs of 40,000,000 Americans? 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
Canol project is not in Alaska. If it were, 
it would be different. 

Mr. FISH. The Canadian Alaskan 
project, I mean. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, ROWE. What would be the gen- 
tleman’s conclusion if we were to meet 
an unalterable “no” in the proposition? 

Mr. FISH. If we are going to receive 
an unalterable “no” in the proposition? 
before this war is over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 additional minutes. 

If we receive an unalterable “No,” I 
think then we ought to call the attention 
of some of these governments to the huge 
sums of money we have been lend-leasing 
them, which is a 90-percent boulevard 
one way and 10 percent return. That 
ought to be understood. We ought to have 
good accountants to know exactly what 
itis. Ido not believe in driving any hard 
bargain, but I do not believe any nation 
will refuse us such a just request. We all 
know what happens in peace conferences, 
and what happens when the war is all 
over, and how quickly other nations for- 
get the contributions made by America 
in time of war. That is why I am dis- 
cussing this subject now, when we haye 
an item of $1,019,000,000 for Overseas 
bases before us. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman know whether or not any over- 
tures or any efforts have been made to 
sound out the attitude of Great Britain 
on this question? 

Mr. FISH. No; I am sorry, I am not in 
the confidence of the Chief Executive. I 
assume the gentleman is. 

Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is not. The gentleman from New 
York is inaccurate in that statement. 

Mr. FISH. I know that one of the 
gentlemen in the other body has been 
preaching this same doctrine for many 
years—Senator Typines. He probably 
would know whether the State Depart- 
ment or the ecutive has made any 
overtures. I know that this is not any- 
thing new with me because I took it up 
20 years ago, as the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] knows. I advo- 
cated it after the last war, and we got 
nowhere. We will get nowhere now un- 
less we act before the war is over—unless 
we put our cards on the table and tell 
them what oui interests are. This is the 
time to act. It will be too late when the 
cards are all down and the war is won. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It might in- 
terest the gentleman to know that some 
members of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs shared this view over a year ago and 
undertook to persuade the proper de- 
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partment of Government to that view, 
but met with no encouragement what- 
ever. 

Mr. FISH. I am glad to have that 
contribution. I did not know it. I 
think it was a very constructive act. 

There is a little item in this bill that 
is of great interest to me and all lovers 
of soft ball. I am sure that Lowell 
Thomas—I am a member of his team, 
called the “Nine Old Men”—and many 
others will be interested in this. There 
is a provision in this bill for 14 soft-ball 
fields to be erected at the different naval 
hospitals. I believe there are 6 to be 
erected alone at the naval hospital out- 
side of Washington: I call to the atten- 
tion of the Members in a nonpartisan 
way, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
that later in the spring or summer we 
might have some practice games out 
there. We might even have Lowell 
Thomas bring his team down here, and 
the Members of Congress can give them 
a game on the new naval hospital soft- 
ball field for the benefit of the disabled 
gobs, for which this Congress is about to 
make an appropriation. Soft ball is a 
great American pastime and is growing 
all over the country. Even the women 
are now playing this game. I am glad 
we are about to provide that those who 
are being hospitalized as a result of this 
war will have an opportunity to get that 
form of recreation. 

Before I conclude I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact, which, of course, is very 
important to me, that there is an item 
in this bill of $820,000 to build roads and 
wharves and repair buildings at Iona 
Island, in my new district. I can assure 
my colleagues that this is a much-needed 
improvement and a constructive project. 
This is a permanent ammunition depot 
located on Iona Island, about 50 miles 
up the Hudson River in Rockland Coun- 
ty. This naval ammunition depot has 
been expanded during this war, but it 
will be continued as a permanent depot 
after the war. Therefore it does not 
come into the category of temporary war 
buildings that will be scrapped in a few 
years. I assure the House that the 
$820,000 will be well spent and will serve 
a useful and lasting purpose for the per- 
manent defense of our country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. FISH, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to my 
colleague from New York IMr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the war has 
been going along for 2 years and 4 
months at this time. The Congress has 
appropriated enormous sums of money, 
larger sums than I believe have ever been 
appropriated by any other country at any 
other time. There has been a unani- 
mous desire to provide funds sufficient 
to meet the emergency. Now we are ap- 
proaching the time in the war when the 
additional facilities in the United States 
ought to begin to be less. We are ap- 
proaching a time when it is incumbent 
upon the Congress, in my opinion, to ap- 
propriate money perhaps a little oftener 
and not quite so freely. We should not 
provide the Navy or the Army or any 
other institution with more funds than 
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they can within reason obligate and have 
put in use within a few months. This 
is so because of the manpower situa- 
tion. It is so because of the require- 
ment for additional men in the services. 

It is so because we are getting to the 
point where it is necessary for us to show 
some selectivity in the projects which we 
embark upon. Right now the manpower 
situation is such that Mr. Nelson is telling 
us that with the changes in the draft re- 
quirements it is going to be necessary to 
slow down some of our activities. I have 
this in mind in connection with this bill. 
If any of you have the report of the com- 
mittee before you, you will see that on 
page 46 of the bill there is a letter from 
the Honorable Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy. If you will turn to page 2 
of the bill you will see what was given to 
the authorization for the different items. 

Fleet facilities: Requested, $33.351,500. 
Amount of authorization, $41,716,500. 

Aviation facilities: Amount requested, 
$182,584,000. Amount allowed, $228,- 
375,000. 

Storage facilities: Amount requested, 
$72,225,000. Amount authorized, $90,- 
335,000. 

Marine Corps housing and training: 
Amount requested, $20,287,000. Amount 
authorized, $25,375,000. 

Ordnance facilities: Amount requested, 
$96,668,600. Amount authorized, $120,- 
906,554. 

Personnel training and housing facili- 
ties: Amount requested, $37,241,700. 
Amount authorized, $46,579,670. 

Hospital facilities: Amount requested, 
$33,636,800. Amount authorized, $42,- 
071,750. 

Shore radio facilities: Amount request- 
ed, $3,246,000. Amount authorized, $4,- 
060,000. 

Naval Research Laboratory: Amount 
requested, $1,273,000. Amount author- 
ized, $1,593,550. 

Miscellaneous structures: Amount re- 
quested, $19,475,900. Amount author- 
ized, $24,360,000, 

Advance base construction: Amount 
requested, $1,000,000,000. Amount au- 
thorized, $1,019,000,000. 

I want to say this, that a Budget esti- 
mate has been submitted to the House 
by the President for the total amount 
requested by the Secretary of $1,500,- 
000,000, which is $144,373,040 less than 
3 amount of the authorization carried 

ere. 

For the item Advance bases,” which is 
an item that perhaps has to be as large 
as it is, and ordinarily so, the difference 
between the request and the authoriza- 
tion is only $19,000,000, or a very small 
sum comparatively. I want to say that 
the hearings before the Byrd commit- 
tee, and some of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the Army, indicate that 
we have rather largely overdone some of 
our appropriating. I am not going to 
criticize that policy in the past. I do say 
that we ought not to be too careless in 
the future. I do feel we ought to pro- 
vide every dollar that is needed but I 
also feel that we ought to be much more 
careful in the future than we have been 
in the days past. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN, I see there are some 
provisions here for additional airports 
for the Navy. I was told by the Army 
today that the Army is releasing and of- 
fering to the Navy, if the Navy can use 
them, approximately 80 airports. I 
wonder if in considering this bill the 
committee has taken into consideration 
that these Army air bases which are not 
needed for the Army will be available 
for the Navy? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman from New York yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will say to 
the gentleman that in every instance we 
have tried to ascertain if the Army has 
abandoned property that the Navy can 
use, and for which they are asking au- 
thorization or appropriations. I want to 
say this, that the Navy Department, dur- 
ing the hearings, informed the commit- 
tee that they had oftentimes inquired of 
the War Department if they had aban- 
doned property, and they have not yet 
been advised what property has been 
abandoned that the Navy could use. 
However, if the Army has abandoned any 
airports that will fit into the Navy's pro- 
gram, the Navy will use them. Of course, 
the Navy should not use or build any new 
projects if we can use an Army project. 
We all recognize that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Are there any of these 
airports that are available today for the 
Navy now? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not now. 

Mr. STEFAN. I was told so. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed gratified that on this important bill 
we were not obliged to listen to political 
speeches and personal attacks. I hope 
from now on that e will be able to co- 
operate, having in mind at all times the 
best interests of our Nation. In all the 
bills and rules that I have reported dur- 
ing this session and last session, there is 
not a single dollar appropriated or au- 
thorized to be expended in my own dis- 
trict. But I am trying, as you are, to do 
my share and my part, so that we can 
have cooperation and unity so as to bring 
about the early defeat of the ruthless 
enemy who has already cost us nearly 
200,000 lives and billions of dollars in 
carrying on the war, with suffering and 
misery to a large number of our citizenry. 
I hope when we are through with the 
war we will bring about such a peace 
that for generations we will not subject 
others who come after us to be placed 
in the same unfortunate position we have 
been in for the past 2 years. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman cite any illustration or 
recall any time that the Congress has 
not fully cooperated in the appropria- 
tion of money needed for the war ef- 
fort? 

Mr. SABATH. Iam not going to talk 
about that. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
is just a simple question. 


Mr. 


That 
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Mr. SABATH. I could say that from 
the start we did not listen to the Presi- 
dent, which I know everybody regrets 
now. But Ido not wish to touch upon it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, I am 
speaking from the standpoint of from 
the beginning of the war. 

Mr. SABATH. I hope we will not in 
the future talk about things that have 
happened in the past; because we have 
been too careful, or too niggardly, or 
too indifferent to the protection of our 
country and providing for certain de- 
fenses recommended by the President 
. whereby the things that have happened 
would not have happened. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Since 
the declaration of war, has not Con- 
gress appropriated every cent we have 
been asked to appropriate for the War 
and Navy Departments? 

Mr. SABATH. I said so, and I will 
say it again, I think we have acted as 
patriotic men and women in this House 
and that we have done our full duty, 
and I hope we will continue to work in 
harmony until this damnable war that 
was forced upon us is over and victory 
will be ours. 

I will concede—in fact, I admit—that 
since the treacherous Pearl Harbor at- 
tack all of the Members, with few ex- 
ceptions, voted for all the appropriations 
urged or requested by the military and 
naval forces. Iam happy that for once 
during the consideration of a war au- 
thorization appropriation bill that the 
discussion of politics has not entered 
into the debate and therefore, I do 
not wish to call attention to the fact 
that some gentlemen opposed the ap- 
propriations for fortifications, bases, and 
so forth; nor how some Members in 1938, 
1939, and even in 1940 viciously opposed 
some defense measures, but I am going 
to stop right here. I am not going to 
say what I have asked others to refrain 
from saying. 

Mr, Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MINORITY REPORT ON H. R. 3693 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that leave may 
be granted to file a minority report on 
the bill H. R. 3693. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. MANSFIELD 
of Montana was granted permission to 
extend his own remarks in the Recorp.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4381) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Without 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4381, with Mr. 
Morruy in the chair. 4 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with and 
the same is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish or 
develop the following naval shore uctivities 
by the construction of such temporary or 
permanent public works as he may consider 
necessary, including buildings, facilities, ac- 


cessories, and services, with which shall be 


included the authority to acquire the neces- 
sary land, and to continue or complete the 
construction of any project heretofore au- 
thorized or undertaken, which projects have 
been specifically approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy, with approximate costs as indi- 
cated: Fleet facilities, $41,716,500; aviation 
facilities, $228,375,000; storage facilities, $90,- 
335,000; Marine Corps housing and training, 
$25,375,000; ordnance facilities, $120,906,554; 
personnel training and housing facilities, 
$46,579,670; hospital facilities, $42,071,750; 
shore radio facilities, $4,060,000; Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, $1,593,550; miscellaneous 
structures, $24,360,000; advance base con- 
struction, material and equipment, $1,019,- 
000,000: Provided, That the approximate cost 
indicated for each of the classes of projects 
enumerated above may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Navy, be varied upward 
or downward, but the total cost shall not ex- 
ceed $1,644,373,024: Provided further, That 
prior to the acquisition or by lease 
or otherwise, of any land acquired for naval 
use under the authority of this, or any other 
act, the Secretary of the Navy shall come into 
agreement with the Naval Affairs Committees 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to the terms of such 
prospective acquisitions or disposals; and re- 
cital of compliance with this proviso in any 
instrunrent of conveyance by the Secretary 
of the Navy under authority of this or any 
other act shall be conclusive evidence of the 
Secretary’s compliance with this proviso as 
to the property conveyed: Provided further, 
That effective December 13, 1943, temporary 
housing is authorized for transient person- 
nel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, with their dependents, on a rental 
basis, for periods not exceeding 60 days, with- 
out loss of rental allowance or money allow- 
ance for quarters, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is recognized. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an authorization bill for what 
is known as the shore establishment of 
the Navy, $625,373,024 of it to be spent 
in the continental United States, and 
$1,019,000,000 for advance bases outside 
of the United States. 

The Naval Affairs Committee con- 
ducted a long hearing, as will be disclosed 
by the report which was purposely filed 
so that Members of the House can become 
thoroughly conversant with how this 
money is to be spent. We came to the 
conclusion that the facts justified a fa- 
vorable report. So, therefore, we have 
submitted it to you with the recommen- 
dation that this bill do pass. 

In the hearings it developed that the 
Navy Department had asked the Bureau 
of the Budget for $1,644,373,024. The 
Bureau of the Budget arbitrarily reduced 
it approximately 20 percent, making it 
$1,500,000,000. We conducted a hearing 
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to determine upon what ground or justi- 
fication the Bureau of the Budget had, 
which required the Navy Department to 
reduce its estimate 20 percent, or in 
dollars and cents, $144,373,024. After a 
thorough investigation the Committee 
on Naval Affairs was Convinced, and it is 
justified by the facts, that the Bureau of 
the Budget did not have sufficient sup- 
porting data, or it was not predicated 
upon a firm foundation to refuse the es- 
timate of the Navy Department, $144,- 
373,024. So, therefore, we restored the 
amount, which we felt that the facts did 
justify the Navy in asking, and the com- 
mittee in recommending, the amount of 
money that the Navy had requested of 
the Bureau of the Budget, which was 
$1,644,373 024. 

The naval authorities, charged with 
the responsibility of prosecuting the war, 
said that on account of the expansion 
in the Navy of some 750,000 enlisted men, 
Officers, and WAVES, it was necessary 
that this money be authorized to carry 
out the program. I have here a letter 
from Admiral Horne, which I will ask to 
have put into the Recorp at this point, 
stating that in the opinion of the military 
authorities, charged with the responsi- 
bility of prosecution of the war, it is abso- 
lutely essential that favorable considera- 
tion be given to these projects called for 
in this bill; that they are justified and 
are absolutely necessary to enable the 
Department to carry on the aggressive 
prosecution of the war. 

The letter is as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
i Washington, March 17, 1944. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Afairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In connection with 
the consideration of the public works bill, 
authorizing the construction of certain naval 
public works, it has come to my attention 
that a question has been raised as to the 
necessity for additional construction within 
the continental limits of the United States. 
It appears that in addition to the conception 
that the Navy's continental shore establish- 
ment has already been built to ultimate ca- 
pacity, there is a feeling that recent opti- 
mistic statements with respect to the prog- 
ress of American arms would indicate a prob- 
able early termination of the war. 

As already indicated in my oral statement 
to the committee, the continued expansion 
of the naval forces afloat and in the air auto- 
matically entails the necessity for a further 
expansion of the shore support for those 
forces. Surface ships due to go Into commis- 
sion during the current calendar year will re- 
quire an increase in all categories of naval 
and Marine Corps personnel of approximately 
750,000. persons, or an expansion of approxi- 
mately 25 percent over our present forces. 
This personnel must be trained, equipped, 
and housed pending their assignment to duty 
afloat or overseas. The new ships must be 
outfitted and facilities built for their mainte- 
nance and repair. 

As I have indicated to the committee, the 
great increase in our operations in the Pa- 
cific entails a corresponding increase in the 
facilities necessary to process personnel and 
matériel to serve the expanded operating 
forces. 1 can state, unequivocally, that the 
continental establishments which we now 
have are not adequate for this purpose, and 
that, unless additional facilities are con- 
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structed within the continental limits, the 
expenditures already made and to be made 
for ships and planes will not be fully produc- 
tive. More important still, the direct operat- 
ing support which the fleets and aircraft re- 
quire from the continental United States 
will not be available to them, and the ef- 
ficiency of our striking forces will suffer cor- 
respondingly. 

The programs for continental shore con- 
struction which have been presented to the 
Committees on Naval Affairs and Appropria- 
tions are based upon detailed studies carried 
out by the various bureaus and offices of the 
Navy Department, whose missions have been 
assigned to them by the Commander in Chief 
in conformity with the over-all strategic plan 
formulated by the combined Chiefs of Staff 
and, in turn, transmitted through the joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleets. 

I would like to invite your attention to the 
fact that within recent months the develop- 
ment of new weapons and of new kinds of 
warfare has necessitated the establishment 
of new types of training facilities, experi- 
mental establishments and production 
plants. When consideration is given to the 
involved technical character of the warfare 
which we are now carrying on, it can be 
readily seen that as long as the war lasts we 
may expect such new developments. 

With respect, specifically, to our training 
facilities both for surface craft and for avia- 
tion, we have reached a point where we can 
give the men complete and adequate training 
before they are sent into battle. It would be 
most unfortunate if a curtailment in the 
continental shore construction program 
should prevent our continuing this practice 
and thus increase the hazard to the lives of 
our fighting men. This is particularly ap- 
plicable to the current status of our aviation 
training 

While we can face the future with con- 
fidence in our ability to carry this war to a 
triumphant conclusion, there is, in my 
opinion, no’ in the current situation 
which justifies a degree of optimism so great 
as to warrant a reduction of the preparations 
which we are making to bring the maximum 
weight to bear on the enemy. As I have stated 
hereinbefore, unless the necessary logistic 
support, is provided for the fighting forces, 
the direct expenditures made for those forces 
will not be fully productive, and our men will 
not have the implements which they need to 
do their job. As the necessary training, pro- 
duction, and operating facilities within the 
continental limits of the United States con- 
stitute an essential part of this logistic sup- 
port, I sincerely trust that the Congress will 
see fit to make available whatever the Navy 
considers necessary for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Horne, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy, 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 


So, with these facts before the com- 
mittee, we either had to say we were 
going to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of running the war or else that 
we were going to support the men who 
are charged with the responsibility. 
Therefore we restored $144,373,024 which 
the Budget had disallowed. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. With pleas- 
ure, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Is it 
not true that the testimony at the hear- 
ing showed that the Navy Department 
had already cut the estimates made in 
the field by 25 percent? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Barzs! developed fully the mecha- 
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nism by which these estimates reached 
the Department. It disclosed that the 
field—I mean the different naval dis- 
tricts—had requested far more than the 
Navy Department asked the Bureau of 
the Budget to allow; that they screened 
the estimates in the Navy Department; 
they scrutinized all of these requests. 
Then oftentimes they reduced the field 
estimates by 25 percent, 35 percent, 40 
or 50 percent. Then when the Navy De- 
partment makes its decision as to the 
absolutely necessary items it goes to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and in this case 
the Budget arbitrarily said—I do not 
know for what reason or with what justi- 
fication: “You must take a cut of 20 per- 
cent.” The Naval Affairs Committee in- 
quired into that and felt that the facts 
justified the approval of the amount the 
Department asked of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Of course, it may be possible in this 
bill for a great amount of money toe 
saved by utilizing certain activities of 
the Army that have been abandoned. If 
it can, of course, the Navy will do so. 
The mere fact that a field or any other 
activity has been abandoned out in cen- 
tral Illinois, or Kansas, or Missouri, does 
not necessarily mean that it can work 
into the Navy's program, because the 
Navy is a seagoing organization, and it 
bases its training with that objective in 
view, and military facilities in connec- 
tion with an Army base may not be suit- 
able to work into the Navy’s scheme, But 
if it can be worked in, then, of course, 
they will use it. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. 
ure. 

Mr. MOTT. Is it not a fact that the 
Navy has already considered what aban- 
doned facilities of the Army it can use, 
and that it knows now, to a certain ex- 
tent, and that was a fact in the consid- 
eration of this bill? I might state that 
in the program that was placed before 
the Roads Committee a few weeks ago 
for access highways it was stated that 
the matter of using abandoned facilities 
of the Army by the Navy had already 
been taken into consideration so that 
they would know what they needed. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Now let me call the Committee’s atten- 
tion to how the committee handled this 
bill, When you break down and try to 
show how to spend $1,644,373,024, or 
$625,373,024, because there is no break- 
down of the $1,019,000,000, it requires 
considerable detail; but the Naval Affairs 
Committee did it. We read every one of 
these authorizations item by item to get 
an explanation and a justification for 
each one. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. With pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. ROWE. Of the $1,500,000,000 car- 
ried was not the greater part the result 
of the Budget Commission’s working with 
field and Navy Department requests 
rather than the Navy's recommendation 
itself? 


With pleas- 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; the 
$1,500,000,000 is what the Budget per- 
mitted the Navy to come to Congress and 
ask for. The Navy had asked for $1,644,- 
373,024 and the Budget approved only 
$1,500,000,000. Under the customary 
procedure when the Budget disapproves 
an amount the department can come to 
Congress and ask for only the amount 
the Budget has authorized them to re- 
quest, but that does not preclude Con- 
gress from saying what in its opinion is 
the amount the department needs to 
carry out its undertaking and its obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. ROWE. Then my conclusion is 
correct that the limitation of $1,500,000,- 
000 is by the interposition of the Budget 
limitation rather than by the Navy De- 
partment itself. i 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia.. That is 
right; the gentleman is exactly right. 

Mr, MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, With pleas- 
ure. e 

Mr. MOTT. Has the Committee on 
Naval Affairs always followed the recom- 
mendations of the Budget in respect to 
the expansion of the Navy, including the 
shore stations facilities? If we had fol- 
lowed their recommendations instead of 
our own judgment and the judgment of 
the Navy how far along would we have 
been with the program? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say 
that I think we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reaching the decision. We 
want to have it fortified, of course, by the 
Budget. I have no criticism of them, but 
I do feel that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs when it gets the facts is in a bet- 
ter position to make a decision. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, we certainly would not 
have had Plum Point had we followed the 
Budget instead of our own judgment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. And we 
certainly would not have had Quonset or 
the South Boston naval repair depot. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Budget 
is all right. In this instance, in our opin- 
ion, the Budget was too conservative. 

As I started to remark a moment ago 
when we had these hearings we took up 
each one of these items and had naval 
Officers there to explain them. There are 
29 members on the committee. They are 
just as much concerned about economy as 
anybody else in this country because our 
constituents have to pay taxes just like 
every other Member's constituents, and 
we have to pay them ourselves, so every 
dollar we possibly can save we do save, 
but we do not practice false economy. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. But the gentleman’s 
committee did not undertake to justify 
every single item brought before us 
today. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. To be ab- 
solutely accurate I may not have reached 
the same conclusion as the Department 
reached on each expenditure. I might 
have felt they could spend the money in 
another way to aid the prosecution of the 
war a little better. For instance I might 
not think it was necessary to have so 
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much recreational facilities at a naval 
hospital as to provide seven soft-ball 
fields at one hospital, but if the medical 
authorities are of the opinion that their 
patients require that I am not going to 
set myself up and say that that is not 
the way to accord those boys recreation 
facilities. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. In order to win the 
war. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If I were 
charged with the responsibility I might 
say they should build some other kind 
of recreation facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to break 
this down. We have done two things in 
this bill: We have given flexibility and 

wie have tried to retain control over the 
acquisition and disposition of property. 
Let me talk first about the proposition of 
flexibility. Because an item is included 
in the bill does not mean that each of 
these items is going to be constructed 


just like this report shows because the 


war changes; to use a military expres- 
sion, the war is so fluid one cannot tell 
today what is going to be needed next 
week. It may therefore happen that 
some of these plants will not be expanded 
as called for in this report. But if the 
Navy Department brings in a new estab- 
lishment, something new that has not 
been covered by the committee, they must 
come back to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and notify it that what they con- 
templated when they appeared before the 
committee originally on this item must 
be changed to meet altered conditions, 
that they need to use the funds for an- 
other item instead of the one appro- 
priated for. We have got to do this. We 
cannot tie them down to any hard and 
fast condition. r 

As I said before, we provide in the bill 
that no property can be acquired or sold 
until the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House and the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate have approved the trans- 
action and approyed the acquisition or 
disposition. We deemed this necessary 
for two reasons. First, because it lets 
Congress know what is going on; and, 
second, in the interest of economy it al- 
lows Congress to have a hand in the àc- 
quisition or sale of property. 

Every week the Navy Department 
sends in to the Naval Affairs Committees 
of the House and the Senate requests to 
lease or buy this piece of property or 
that piece of property. We have a hear- 
ing on it at which time they justify it or 
if they fail to justify it the item is reject- 
ed. The gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. 
Maas], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Drewry], and myself have been delegat- 
ed by the Naval Affairs Committee as a 
subcommittee charged with the responsi- 
bility—and we try to discharge that duty 
in a faithful and efficient manner—of 
seeing that economy prevails. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. As an indica- 
tion of the extensiveness of the responsi- 
bility of that subcommittee in passing 
on the acquisition of real-estate items, 
can the gentleman advise the committee 
as to the number of items the Naval 
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Affairs Committee has considered and 
passed upon? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am sorry, 
I have not that information, but it is 
enormous. 

Just as soon as we finish with this bill 
a hearing of our committee will be held 
with reference to renting property all 
over the United States. The officer must 
come here from the Navy Department 
and justify the acquisition before the 
Navy Department takes a lease. We 
wrote that requirement into law because 
we want the Congress to have control 
and a voice in these matters. 

Mr. COLE of New York. As a matter 
of fact, the committee has passed upon 
well over 2,000 items. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, yes; a 
great many. 

Mr. Chairman, that covers this bill. 
We break it down so every Member may 
find exactly what is in the minds of the 
Navy Department. There is only one 
item in this bill that has not some im- 
Mediate bearing to the direct prosecu- 
tion of the war and that is an item with 
reference to certain expansion at the 
Naval Academy. That is not directly 
concerned with the prosecution of the 
war but it is indirectly in that it is af- 
fording better facilities for the train- 
ing of the young men who come to the 
Naval Academy to be educated as officers 
of the Navy. We felt therefore that it 
would be perfectly proper to authorize 
it, but there will be no criticism from 
us if the Committee on Appropriations 
does not allow it on the theory only that 
all they are allowing is the immediate 
items necessary in the prosecution of this 
war. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. If the 
gentleman will yield, Mr. Chairman, and 
even in the question of the Naval Acad- 
emy expansion program which has been 
recommended over a period of many 
years by the Board of Visitors to the 
Naval Academy, we did not until this 
year because of the expansion of our 
personnel and the training of cadets at 
the Naval Academy see fit to take care 
of this increase. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, if there are no further questions, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, J-nx1ns]. 

FIGURES SHOW THAT ROOSEVELT CANNOT CARRY 
NEW YORE STATE IN 1944 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, a 
strong Republican trend in New York 
shown by elections since 1940 indicates 
conclusively that Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
carry that State in 1944. 

The most recent significant evidence of 
that trend occurred in a special election 
on February 29 in the Twenty-first Dis- 
trict. There, the Republican candidate 
was defeated by a margin of only 1,531 
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votes by a Democrat who was also sup- 
ported by the American Labor Party. 
The Republican vote was 10,136 and the 
combined Democratic-American Labor 
vote was only 11,707, of which incidental- 
ly only 8,481 were actually Democratic 
votes, the Republican thus receiving 46.4 
percent of the total vote. This would 
leave 53.6 percent for the Democratic and 
the American Labor Parties. 

In this same district in the 1942 elec- 
tion the Democratic and American Labor 
candidate had a plurality of 29,792, his 
vote being 60,558 against 30,796 for his 
Republican opponent. The Republican 
percent was 33.7, while the Democratic 
mei American Labor vote was 66.3 per- 
cent. 

The Republican percentage gain in the 
recent special election over the 1942 
election was therefore 12.7 percent. 

Although the Twenty-first District is 
a strong Tammany district, the Republi- 
can vote in this district in 1942 was only 
one-tenth of 1 percent less than the Re- 
publican percent of the vote for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress for New York City 
asa whole. Therefore, if the Democratic 
vote in this district has fallen off, it is 
only fair to assume that it has fallen off 
to the same percentage in the other dis- 
tricts in that city. In short, the gain in 
the Republican percent of the vote in the 
Twenty-first District indicates a similar 
gain in the city as a whole. 

It may be argued that because at the 
recent election in the Twenty-first Dis- 
trict the vote was much smaller than the 
vote in 1940 and 1942 that it is not a 
safe base of computation. It is generally 
considered that in off years and in elec- 
tions in which the vote is light that the 
organization candidates get a larger per- 
centage of votes than the nonorganiza- 
tion candidates. The Tammany organl- 
zation and the Marcantonio organization 
were both united in their support of the 
Democratic candidate, yet their total 
strength in this, one of their most favor- 
able districts in the State, was only 53.6 
percent. If that is the best they can do 
in one of their most favorable districts 
in the State, what hopes have they when 
it is a recognized fact that New York out- 
side of New York City always has been 
and will be Republican by a tremendous 
vote? 

In the 1942 election 604,874 Republi- 
can votes were polled for Representatives 
in Congress in all New York City dis- 
tricts as against 1,177,949 Democratic and 
American Labor Party votes. The Demo- 
eratic and American Labor plurality was 
573,075. 

If we assume a 12.7 percent Republican 
gain in New York City since the 1942 
eiection, the Republican vote based on 
the 1942 figures just cited would be in- 
creased by 76,819 and the Democratic 
and American Labor vote would be de- 
ereased by a similar figure. This would 
raise the Republican vote to 681,693 and 
decrease the Democratic and American 
Labor vote to 1,101,130 with a resulting 
decrease of the Democratic and American 
Labor plurality to 419,437. In short, in 
an election held today, Democratic can- 
didates for Representatives in Congress 
would not in the aggregate carry New 
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York City by more than approximately 
420,000 as compared with 573,000 2 years 
ago. 

It may be said that the picture will be 
more favorable to the Democrats if 
Roosevelt heads the 1944 Democratic 
ticket and that he himself would win New 
York City by a considerably larger plu- 
rality than the 420,000 just cited. This is 
not so. As a matter of fact, Roosevelt’s 
1940 vote in New York City was approxi- 
mately 4 percent under the aggregate 
vote for Democratic Representatives in 
Congress, and his plurality in the city was 
about 225,000 less. When you consider 
that Roosevelt did not get as many votes 
in 1940 in New York City as the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen got, you cannot suc- 
cessfully maintain that he is a strength 
to the ticket. The large number of new 
Congressmen who came into Congress 
through the 1932-34-36-38 elections came 
because of Roosevelt's popularity in 
States other than New York. The fact 
that for the past few congressional elec- 
tions the Republican membership in the 
House of Representatives has greatly in- 
creased until the membership is about 
even is proof that the name “Roosevelt” 
has lost its magic. : 

Assuming that as of now Roosevelt is 
still 4 percent weaker in New York City 
than the city Representatives in Con- 
gress, the Republican vote in New York 
City can be increased by 4 percent over 
the aggregate of 681,693 which their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress would now re- 
ceive and the Democratic total would 
be correspondingly decreased. On this 
basis the comparative vote in the Presi- 
dential election in New York City with 
Roosevelt heading the Democratic ticket 
and assuming that he would receive the 
support of the American Labor Party 
which he did in 1940 and which enabled 
him to carry the State that year would 
be: 

Republican, 708,960; Democratic and 
American Labor Party, 1,073,503; plural- 
ity, Democratic-American Labor Party, 
364,543, 

While it is true that the total vote in 
1944 will be much larger than the figures 
here used, which are based on the 1942 
vot- for Representatives in Congress, it 
is yet to be proved that the Democrats 
would benefit any more by a larger vote 
than would the Republicans. There is 
sure to be a big Republican increase in 
upper New York, while it is sure that 
there will no Democratic increase in the 
city of New York. 

This Roosevelt plurality of 364,543 is 
far less than would be necessarf to carry 
New York State in the face of the large 
up-State Republican pluralities. For 
only under landslide conditions is the Re- 
publican up-State plurality less than 
400,000, and usually 1 is considerably 
greater. Thus, while in 1936 Landon’s 
plurality outside of New York City was 
only about 263,000, and in consequence 
he lost the State by nearly 1,000,000 votes, 
Willkie in 1940 had a plurality of 494,029 
outside of the city and only lost by 224,- 
440. The present Governor likewise in 
1938 lost. the State to Lehman by the 
close margin of about 67,000. but had a 
plurality of about 602,000 up-State. In 
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1942 the Governor had an up-State plu- 
rality over the Democratic and Ameri- 
can Labor Party candidate combined of 
nearly 655,000. 

Mr. Hanley, in the special election of 
1943 in his spectacular race for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, had a margin of nearly 
670,000 outside of New York City. With 
a trend of this character Roosevelt would 


have to carry New York City by well over ` 


half a million to win the State in 1944. 

If the Democrats and American Labor 
Party could carry this recent New York 
election by only a 7.2 percent majority 
then on a total vote of 3,213,707, which 
was the vote cast in New York City in 
1940, they would only carry the city of 
New York by a vote of 231,386. This 
would not match the up-State New York 
vote by about 438,000. After making all 
fair allowances the Republican nominee 
for the Presidency should carry New York 
State by 350,000. 

The total vote for Democratic Con- 
gressman in a large majority of the dis- 
tricts of New York was much lower in 
1942 than 1938. This shows a general 
falling off of the Democratic vote in the 
State for the past 4 years. 

In the 1940 Presidential election in the 
race between Wendell Willkie on the Re- 
publican ticket and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the Democratic ticket, Willkie 
received 3,027,478 votes and Roosevelt 
received only 2,834,500 votes. In other 
words, g as a Republican against 
a Democrat, Willkie got 192,978 more 
yotes than Roosevelt got. In spite of this 
Roosevelt is given credit for having car- 
ried the State because the American La- 
bor votes were counted for Roosevelt. 
The American Labor vote was 417,418. 
This was sufficient to wipe out the Re- 
publican majority and leave Roosevelt 
with a bare majority over Willkie in the 
whole State of only 224,440 votes. 

Three-fourths of the American Labor 
vote in the State was cast in the city of 
New York. This group had a choice be- 
tween Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
candidate, and Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Thomas received a vote of 18,950 in the 
whole State of New York, most of which 
was from New York City. The American 
Labor Party which operates almost exclu- 
sively in New York City although it polled 
a very small vote proved to be the balance 
res in the New York election of 
1940. 

Since 1940 the State of New York held 
a State-wide election for Governor in 
1942. The figures in that election prove 
conclusively that New York is a Republi- 
can State and will without doubt go Re- 
publican in 1944. The Republican can- 
didate for Governor carried New York 
State outside of the city of New York 
against the Democratic candidate by 
732,404. The Democratic candidate car- 
ried New York City by only 85,309, leav- 
ing the Republicans a majority of 647,- 
095 in the State. In that same election 
the American Labor candidate got a 
total in the whole State of 403,609, four- 
fifths of which were cast in New York 
City. If we would have given all of the 
American Labor vote to the Democratic 
candidate, the Republican candidate 
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would still have had a majority of 
243.468. 

Summarizing: 

First. Roosevelt has never been as 
strong in New York as has been claimed. 
He has not been as strong as his ticket 
in recent elections. 

Second. The Republican Party has 
been gradually gaining in strength and 
the figures show it is much stronger than 
the combined strength of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the American Labor 
Party. The Republicans hold the gov- 
ernership and control the legislature and 
are holding many positions of power and 
influence in the State. And there is an 
unmistakable Republican trend in the 
country. 

Third. The American Labor Party, 
which is the New Deal Party, has but 
little strength outside of New York City. 
It is now being torn by disunity. It 
never was able to function effectively in 
State-wide elections. It will not be as 
strong in New York City as formerly. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and also to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day there is being held in the Second 
Congressional District of the State of 
Oklahoma a special election to fill a 
vacancy in the House of Representatives. 
As bearing upon the significance of that 
election I desire to read into the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared yesterday in 
the Washington Daily News. The title 
of the editorial is “Oklahoma’s Byelec- 
tion.” The editorial reads as follows: 

OKLAHOMA'S BYELECTION 

Having lost an uncomfortable number of 
byelections in the last year, the Democrats 
have wheeled in their heavy artillery to win 
the contest in the Second Oklahoma Congres- 
dional District tomorrow, They have sent no 
less a personage than Senate Leader ALBEN 
BARKLEY to sing the administration's song at 
Muskogee tonight. 

On the record, the Democrats should win. 
If they can’t carry that gerrymandered dis- 
trict they might as well quit. In its 30 years 
of existence the district has gone Republican 
only once—in the Harding landslide of 1920. 
In the last election, 1942, the Democratic 
nominee for Congress won by only 385 votes. 
But there were special circumstances which 
made the Republican vote so large. An un- 
popular Democratic Senator, Josh Lee, was 
being voted out of office; and a full Republi- 
can slate of candidates for Senator, Governor, 
other State offices and county and town- 
ship offices, was on the ticket. In tomorrow's 
contest there are only the candidates for the 
Congress seat, and Democratic Bill Stigler is 
better and more favorably known than the 
Republican, E. O. Clark. There is no such 
thing in that district as a Republican organi- 
zation, while the Democrats have State, coun- 
ty, and township machines working together. 

In good years, the Democrats carry this 
district by 2 to 1; in normal years their ma- 
jority is about 15,000. If the Democrat wins 
tomorrow it will be only what is expected. 
If the Republican wins it will be an upset 
that will reflect not a trend but a tidal wave. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I may say to the 
gentleman that that editorial sounds 
very much like an alibiin advance. The 
gentleman is just presenting it here in 
the House so that Members of Congress 
who are Republican, in case they are dis- 
appointed tomorrow, may point to this 
editorial and the gentleman’s little talk 
and say, “Well, we did not expect to win 
anyhow.” 

Mr. HALLECK. If I may suggest to 
the gentleman, speaking for myself, I am 
cf the opinion that we are going to win 
although everyone knows we have an 
uphill fight in a strong, traditionally 
Democratic district. The fact of the 
matter is that the conditions as stated 
apparently do not quite satisfy the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DREWRY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. DREWRY. May I ask the gentle- 
man one question, if he would classify 
that statement as inspired propaganda? 

Mr. HALLECK. No; I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. BRADLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] it 
seems as though he is expounding in ad- 
vance the theory of “heads I win, tails 
you lose.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 
time and I ask that the Clerk read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish or 
develop the following naval shore activities 
by the construction of such temporary or 
permanent public works as he may consider 
necessary, including buildings, facilities, 
accessories, and services, with which shall be 
included the authority to acquire the neces- 
sary land, and to continue or complete the 
construction of any project heretofore au- 
thorized or undertaken, which projects have 
been specifically approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy, with approximate costs as indi- 
cated: Fleet facilities, $41,716,500; aviation 
facilities, $228,375,000; storage facilities, $90,- 
335,000; Marine Corp: housing and training, 
$26,375,000; ordnance facilities, 120,906,554; 
personnel training and housing facilities, 
$46,579,670; hospital facilities, $42,071,750; 
shore radio facilities, $4,060,000; Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, $1,593,550; miscellaneous 
structures. $24,360,000; advance base con- 
struction, material and equipment, $1,019,- 
000,000: Provided, That the approximate cost 
indicated for each of the classes of projects 
euwmerated above may, in the discretion of 
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the Secretary of the Navy, be varied upward 
or downward, but the total cost shall not 
exceed $1,644,373,024: Provided further, That 
prior to the acquisition or disposal, by lease 
or otherwise, of any land acquired for naval 
use under the authority of this, or any other 
act, the Secretay of the Navy shall come into 
agreement with the Naval Affairs Committees 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to the terms of such 
prospective acquisitions or disposals; and re- 
cital of compliance with this proviso in any 
instrument of conveyance by the Secretary 
of the Navy under authority of this or any 
other act shall be conclusive evidence of the 
Secretary's compliance with this proviso as 
to the property conveyed: Provided further, 
That effective December 13, 1943, temporary 
housing is authorized for transient personnel 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
with their dependents, on a rental basis, for 
periods not exceeding 60 days, without loss 
ot rental allowance cr money allowance for 
quarters. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Vinson of Geor- 
gia: On page 3, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ine? 


g: 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 


| sums as may be necessary to effectuate the 


purpose of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Ramsreck having resumed the Chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MURPHY, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that_that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4381) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 469, re- 
ported the same back to the House with 
an amendment agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered on the bill and amendment to final 


passage. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. VoorHIS] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


COOPERATIVES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 100 years ago in a gloomy, de- 
pressed English village 27 men and 1 
woman worked out a new method of 
meeting the economic needs of the com- 
mon people of the world. These people 
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met together because they and their fel- 
low citizens were in want of the common 
necessities of life. They had tried to se- 
cure an increase in their wages and had 
failed. In searching for some method of 
relieving their families’ hardships, they 
hit upon the idea of pooling their meager 
resources and purchasing power and go- 
ing into business for themselves. If they 
bought together the things they all 
needed, might they not be able to reduce 
the cost of the necessities of life? 

It took them a whole year to accumu- 
late a capital of 28 British pounds, or a 
little over $100 in our money, with which 
to pay a quarter of a year’s rental on a 
dingy little shop and to purchase their 
first supplies of flour and oatmeal. At 
first people made fun of them; and their 
little store was almost wrecked by rioters 
who sought to ridicule their efforts. But 
they had rediscovered the one basic prin- 
ciple upon which all human society must 
ultimately be based, the principle of 
group loyalty. On that principle they 
built their little business and out of that 
principle has grown the most solid single 
hope of human betterment that this dis- 
tressed world knows. 

For that little shop in Toad Lane in the 
city of Rochdale, England, gave birth to 
the cooperative movement which today 
claims the active participation and al- 
legiance of more than 100,000,000 people 
throughout the world. In England today 
the original Society of Rochdale Pioneers 
boasts 30,000 members and a capital of 
558,000 British pounds; while one-sixth 
of all British retail trade is handled by 
cooperatives. 

The light of Rochdale spread to other 
countries, in some of which various 
forms of cooperative activity had been 
experienced throughout the centuries. 
In China there are records of a coopera- 
tive movement centuries prior to the day 
of Rochdale. Today the Rochdale pat- 
tern is being applied there and millions 
of Chinese are now developing their co- 
operatives. In Sweden, in Switzerland, 
in Finland, in Norway, in France, in Bel- 
gium, in Denmark, in Holland, and 30 or 
more other countries the cooperative 
movement developed. 

In our country small cooperative so- 
cieties began to develop almost a hun- 
dred years ago. Many failed and then 
sprang up again. Later the cooperative 
movement spread to the farms and cul- 
minated in the tremendous Grange 
movement of the nineteenth century. 
After another period of decline there be- 
gan to grow the cooperative movement 
of today, perhaps the strongest united 
movement among the American people. 

It is difficult to obtain absolutely ac- 
curate estimates of membership in this 
country, but it is fair to say that as many 
as 12,000,000 of our people are associated 
with the Rochdale cooperatives of this 
country—in credit cooperatives or credit 
unions; in health and insurance co- 
operatives; in grocery and oil and feed 
and seed and fertilizer and machine co- 
operatives. At least one-third of Ameri- 
can farmers belong to some type of co- 
operative. More than one-third of the 
food supplied to our armed forces has 
been sent through cooperatives. Thou- 
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sands of our city people have been or- 
ganized in cooperative societies which in- 
clude farmers and city workers alike. 
For the cooperative movement is one 
which can and must abolish class lines 
of all kinds and bring together in a com- 
mon enterprise townsfolk and farmers 
and men of all classes, creeds, nationali- 
ties, colors, and kinds. 

Out of the darkness of the present 
hour there come the clear voices of men 
convinced by long, and sometimes diffi- 
cult, experience that here in this method 
ordinary men and women can find an- 
swers to their problems. 

“T firmly believe that the people them- 
selves hold in their own hands the tools 
to shape their destiny,” said Murray D. 
Lincoln, president of the Cooperative 
League of the United-States and man- 
ager of the great Ohio Farm Bureau Co- 
operatives. And under Lincoln’s direc- 
tion, not only are the cooperatives of 
Ohio proving the truth of what he de- 
clares, but through his leadership also 
cooperative organizations throughout 
the country are springing up to carry on. 

Cooperatives once established are in- 
herently strong institutions. Even op- 
position of the cruelest sort cannot kill 
them because they draw their inspira- 
tion from the deepest wellsprings of de- 
cent human action. 

At this moment, cooperatives are of 
immeasurable importance to the demo- 
cratic forces in this world. In China, 
for example, industrial cooperatives have 
been one of the most important factors 
in enabling the Chinese to continue the 
production necessary to their heroic re- 
sistance against Japanese aggression, 
The number of Chinese cooperative so- 
cieties has jumped from 47,000 in 1937 to 
167,000 today and the membership has 
more than quadrupled. The Ministry of 
Social Affairs of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, with the wholehearted support of 
the Cooperative League of China, is now 
promoting the organization of a closely 
coordinated network of agricultural and 
industrial cooperatives throughout the 
country. The agricultural cooperative 
societies will be linked up with the indus- 
trial cooperatives which in turn will be 
connected with the consumer societies. 
The agricultural cooperative societies 
will produce raw materials which will be 
supplied to industrial cooperatives. The 
industrial cooperatives will then use these 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
consumer goods and these consumer 
goods will be distributed to the coopera- 
tive members through affiliated cooper- 
ative societies. Under such a system 
production will take place for an abso- 
lutely assured market and a degree of 
economic security heretofore unknown in 
China can be established. 

In Sweden the cooperative movement 
has played the most important role in 
shaping wartime economic policy. It 
has fought successfully against inflation 
and it has done it basically by guarding 
the supply lines. The Swedish coopera- 
tives are directly. and exclusively respon- 
sible for the fact that Sweden, though 
cut off from supplies from the rest of 
the world, has suffered so little from 
acute shortages. For, seeing the danger 
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of war and seeking to protect their mem- 
bers and their nation, rather than to 
profiteer as a result of scarcity, the coop- 
eratives went out in the months before 
the war and bought great quantities of 
coffee, rubber, and many other things. 
When the war came, at the Government’s 
request, the co-ops sold some of their 
supplies to the private trade which other- 
wise would have been seriously short of 
such supplies. The importance of this 
service by the Swedish cooperatives to 
their nation is impossible to overestimate. 

In the United States cooperatives were 
the first to point out the necessity and 
justice of rationing scarce commodities. 
And had there been three or four times 
as many members of consumer coopera- 
tives as there were when the war came, 
these institutions might well have been 
an important enough element in our 
trade to have controlled and kept down 
prices for consumers simply by means 
of effective competition. Even the O. P. 
A. might have been unnecessary except 
to control monopoly prices had the 
co-ops been stronger. 

When Adolf Hitler undertook to con- 
quer Europe and destroy democratic in- 
stitutions on that Continent he was con- 
fronted by thousands of cooperative 
businesses and societies in every country 
he invaded. He tried his best to destroy 
them or at least to make them sub- 
servient to his purposes. He failed. 
And by a sort of poetic justice the coop- 
eratives of the countries he has thought 
he conquered, may one day succeed to 
ownership of much of the property which 
he has stolen. For in discussing the 
problem of Nazi-seized property which 
the United Nations must face, Fortune 
magazine in May 1943 made the follow- 
ing highly important proposal: 

After the period of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, the administrators should 
turn the properties back to their rightful 
owners, whenever the latter can be found. 
If there is no one to raise a claim, either 
because the enterprises have always been in 
German hands or because the legitimate 
owners have been killed without leaving 
heirs, the administrators would have various 
alternatives. They could turn the properties 
over to the States for nationalization. They 
could sell them to competent, trustworthy, 
private individuals, perhaps even financing 
such men. Or they could adopt a third 
alternative: Turn them into cooperatives. 

There are strong recommendations for this 
last course. By their very nature, coopera- 
tives train those who participate in them in 
democratic methods; and while teaching 
self-reliance, they also teach interdepend- 
ence—in a word, cooperation. 
qualities that we shall want to encourage. 
Moreover, while satisfying the European urge 
for amalgamation and integration, they also 
enforce competition. There have been many 
instances, especially in Sweden, where co- 
operatives have broken cartel-rigged price 
structures. Most important, the common 
people of Europe have had a great deal of 
experience with cooperatives, understand 
them, and like them. 

Before the Nazis came to power, about one- 
seventh of the population of Europe be- 
longed to one or another cooperative group. 
The English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
has grown during the war, but in occupied 
Europe the Nazis have confiscated co-op prop- 
erties and funds and have done their best to 
uproot the whole idea. Indications are that 
they have not succeeded; that the movement 
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will command at least as mrany. supporters 
once the Nazis are removed; and that with 
the restoration of the physical equipment 
the system can be put back in working order 
rapidly, If the orphan properties were 
handed over as well, the system could begin 
to function earlier and might soon give to 
many troubled parts of Europe the stable, 
satisfying character of the Swedish “mixed 
system” economy. 


In addition to the suggestion made by 
Fortune with regard to a salutary dis- 
posal of property seized by the Germans, 
the cooperatives among rural and city 
people in the conquered areas of Europe 
also offer the one best way whereby a 
program of true rehabilitation can be 
carried out in those nations if only the 
United Nations seize upon the opportu- 
nity. For how much better it would be 
to help these people to help themselves 
by providing seeds for planting, eggs for 
hatching, and loans of needed commodi- 
ties to be distributed through the cooper- 
atives as wages to their own fellow citi- 
zens for work in rehabilitating their 
countries instead of relying upon the di- 
rect relief of a charity sort which other- 
wise will in all probability be employed. 

In this connection Dr. J. P. Warbasse, 
president emeritus of the Cooperative 
League of the United States, had the fol- 
lowing to say at the recent international 
conference of cooperatives held in Wash- 
ington under the sponsorship of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
of America: 

The common man has two things which 
are essential for the development of the co- 
operative movement after the war. He has 
working power and consuming power. The 
consuming power is a necessity and the 
working power is an essential in order that 
he may live to enjoy that necessity. We in 
the cooperative movement disapprove of the 
idea that he is to be assisted by philanthropy. 
The resources made available by the taxing 
power of governments make available funds 
for beginning rehabilitation. It is the co- 
operative program that the funds collected 
by governments which these governments 
otherwise would use in a philanthropic way, 
making presents to individuals in order to 
keep them alive, should be allocated to indi- 
viduals who are organizing for the purpose of 
self-help rather than for the purpose of get- 
ting something for nothing. These people, 
with the consciousness of self-help and mu- 
tual aid, organized in cooperative societies, 
can take such funds and by their own efforts 
gain more advantages for themselves and get 
more rehabilitation than if each individual is 
treated as a mendicant and receives the 
largesse of his government. 


Is not this the answer to the problem 
so often expressed as to how we are to 
exercise our humanitarian desire to help 
the people of war-ravaged Europe with- 
out turning them into dependents upon 
our charity? 

Let us help people to help themselves, and 
in so doing let us try to rehabilitate in a way 
that will lead naturally into permanent re- 
construction— 


Said Wallace Campbell at the same 
conference on international rehabilita- 
tion through cooperation. 

And as to genuine reconstruction— 

He continued— 


we have talked a lot about the century of 
the common man. Here is a formula where- 
by the common man can get into action 
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right away. We have talked about whole- 
sales in this international scale, but we have 
got to see that after the holocaust is over in 
Europe, these ordinary people can do some- 
thing for themselves, and this cooperative 
business is a way for neighbors to get to- 
gether, even in small groups of half a dozen 
to a hundred, to a thousand—getting to- 
gether in groups to do something for them- 
selves. And actually, the people’s business, 
‘which is our nickname for cooperation, is a 
way for the common man to take hold of this 
century and make it his own. 


Francis Gabrovesek, a member of the 
Yugoslavian Parliament and now asso- 
ciated with the Yugoslav Committee for 
Post-war Reconstruction in London, has 
made the following significant argument 
for the use of cooperatives in reconstruc- 
tion work: 

In our country most of the people are 
members of cooperatives * * * our peo- 
ple understand that they own the coopera- 
tives. We must do everything to 
respect the dignity of man and to insist that 
the state must realize it is the subject of 
man and not that man is owned by the state. 
That is the precise issue in Europe today and, 
in fact, the issue before the entire world. 
We must make our choice and we will make 
our choice in some degree in the rehabilita- 
tion machinery which we set up. 


It is not only in the devasted and war- 
torn regions of the world, however, that 
the cooperative movement offers hope of 
a brighter tomorrow. Here in our own 
country we confront at war's end the age- 
old problem as to how a reasonable se- 
curity of life can be assured to the aver- 
age citizen at the same time that he re- 
tains those freedoms and that liberty 
which Americans have always prized so 
much and which lie at the root of our 
constitutional governmental system. On 
the one hand private monopoly, stronger 
than ever before, will seek to restrict pro- 
duction and to exact monopoly prices 
from the consumers of the Nation. On 
the other hand there will rise the danger 
of ever-growing government with more 
and more people depending on it for 
some form of direct action to aid them 
in their difficulties. Somewhere between 
these two extremes there must be found 
a middle road, a means whereby groups 
of citizens by the application of intelli- 
gence and initiative can work out, with- 
out governmental assistance or special 
favors of any sort, a reasonable answer 
to their problems. Fortunately for us 
there are already millions of people in 
our country who have put into practice 


the cooperative method of doing business’ 


which offers this middle road. 

What then are the principles of or- 
ganization which have enabled the aver- 
age man, whether he be farmer, con- 
sumer, or city worker, to develop for him- 
self the answer to many of the problems 
which have confronted him? The basic 
Rochdale principles are now well known 
to many people, but they certainly belong 
here in this speech delivered on the one 
hundredth anniversary of this truly 
great movement. Here they are—seven 
in number: 

First. Membership open to any man of 
good will whoever and whatever he may 
be. 
Second. One member, one vote; no vot- 
ing by proxy. 
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Third. Share capital is paid a limited 
return—usually 4 percent. 

Fourth, Earnings of a cooperative are 
returned to each member to the degree to 
which he has used it—the patronage 
dividend. 

Fifth. Neutrality on the part of the 
co-op in religion and politics. 

Sixth. Trading on a cash basis and at 
the going market price. 

Seventh. Education of members and 
nonmembers with reference to coopera- 
tive principles. 

Based on these principles, by 1941, 
6,000 consumer cooperative stores had 
been established in the United States, 
with a membership of a million and a 
half and doing an annual business of 
$583,000,000. There were in 1941, 660 
service co-ops with 177,000 members, 700 
Rural Electrification co-ops with 575,000 
members, 9,510 credit unions with over 
3,000,000 members, and 6,800,000 mem- 
bers of insurance cooperatives. 

The farm people of America, who 
through the years have been noted for 
their practical common sense, have led 
the way in the formation of cooperatives 
in the United States. Not only do over 
one-third of the farmers of America sell 
their crops cooperatively but coopera- 
tives of farmers purchase approximately 
one-sixth of all farm supplies bought in 
the United States. These purchases con- 
sist largely of feed, seed, fertilizer, oil, and 
gasoline, which products are being manu- 
factured and produced to a greater and 
greater extent by cooperatives belonging 
to the farmer consumers. 

Mr. Howard A. Cowden, manager of the 
Consumer Cooperative Association, of 
North Kansas City, Mo., one of the most 
successful cooperatives in the whole 
world, has pointed out that through co- 
operation the common people are able to 
own the things for which they pay. He 
has emphasized: the fact that whereas 


consumers in purchasing the products 


of industry actually pay for the indus- 
trial plant and the distribution mech- 
anism through the prices of the goods 
they buy, it is only when they become 
members of cooperatives that their pay- 
ments result in their own cwnership of 
the plant or industry involved. Thus 
through cooperatives hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens who other- 
wise could never hope to hold ownership 
in any part of the great industrial struc- 
ture of this Nation are able to increase 
and broaden their stake in the economic 
life of our country. Thus a road to true 
independence, to real free enterprise lies 
open, the importance of which to fhe 
future of our country is hard indeed to 
over-emphasize. 

A cooperative differs from a joint stock 
company primarily in the fact that it is 
a business organization where a large 
number of people with small resources 
pool these resources together in order to 
go into the business of either manufac- 
turing or purchasing for themselves a 
certain product, or of selling to them- 
selves certain products jointly purchased. 
The ordinary corporation, on the other 
hand, comes into existence because a 
small number of people with large capi- 
tal organize the corporation for the pur- 
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pose of manufacturing and selling cer- 
tain products to other people at a profit. 

Perhaps one or two examples of the 
successful operation of cooperatives in 
our own country will give specific point 
to the message of this speech. 

The close of the First World War saw 
American farmers face to face with a 
commercial fertilizer combine as power- 
ful in its field as any trust in the land. 
The monopoly refused to reduce its prices 
to levels which farmers could afford. 
True to the basic principle of American 
freedom the farmers accordingly went 
into business for themselves. They began 
by pooling orders for carload lots of fer- 
tilizer. Sometimes their local distrib- 
utors, under the thumb of the Fertilizer 
Trust, refused to deal with them. But 
their business had soon become large 
enough so that the cooperatives were able 
to buy on contract from the large chem- 
ical companies. By the late thirties the 
cooperatives of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and a few other States, were ina 
position to pool their resources and build 
their own fertilizer factories. At last the 
Fertilizer Trust began to cut its prices. It 
attempted to cut them to such a point as 
to ruin the cooperatives’ business, but the 
cooperatives were possessed of a resource 
which monopoly did not understand. 
That resource was the loyalty of their 
membership. The membership “stood 
behind” the cooperatives and they were 
able to likewise cut their cost of produc- 
tion through capacity operation of their 
plants, and to meet the price cutting of 


the monopoly on its own ground. These 


farmer-owned cooperatives now operate 
13 fertilizer factories in 9 States in the 
United States. Meanwhile the Depart- 
ment of Justice has brought action 
against the fertilizer manufacturers for 
a monopoly in restraint of trade. But 
already the problem was largely solved 
by groups of free American farmers with- 
out necessary recourse to, governmental 
intervention, and to a considerable extent 
the so-called Fertilizer Trust had ceased 
to exist. 

One hundred million dollars’ worth of 
petroleum products are handled each 
year by cooperatives in the United States. 
In the State of Indiana the margin on 
gasoline delivered by tank truck to farm- 
ers was 7 cents per gallon when the co- 
operatives went into business several 
years ago. Today that margin has been 
reduced to scarcely more than a cent 
per gallon. Similar stories could be told 
of the situation in other States. By 1942 
more than a fifth of all refined petroleum 
products consumed. on farms was being 
supplied by consumer cooperatives. To- 
day some of these cooperatives have built 
their own oil refineries and acquired 
ownership of a number of oil wells. One 
such refinery constructed by the Middle 
Western Consumer Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Phillipsburg, Kans., has had a 
history which is worth briefiy recounting. 
In accordance with sound cooperative 
methods, the products of this refinery 
were sold at the going market price and 
the margin of earnings between cost of 
production, on the one hand, and that 
market price, on the other, was devoted 
to the liquidation of the entire cost of 
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construction of the refinery before any 
patronage dividends were paid. It took 
less than 3 years for the entire construc- 
tion cost of this refinery to be paid off, 
simply by devoting its earnings to that 
purpose. Not only does this mean that 
by the pursuit of sound cooperative busi- 
hess methods the farmers and other 
members of the consumer cooperative as- 
sociation now own an oil refinery, free 
and clear of debt, but it also indicates 
how very substantial a margin of profit 
has normally been included in the price 
of refined petroleum products. Infor- 
mation of this sort made available to the 
American people out of the hardest, most 
practical sort of experience is, I think, 
clearly invaluable not only to cooperative 
members but to the Nation as a whole. 
Every inch of the way they have been 
fought by the oil monopoly. But the co- 
operatives are still growing and expand- 
ing, and they may yet give us the con- 
structive answer to the basic problem of 
our oil industry. 

The fire-insurance companies are 
coming to Congress asking it to pass leg- 
islation exempting them from the anti- 
trust laws. Apparently these insurance 
companies are blind to the fact that the 
very Feceral regulation which they are 
seeking to avoid would become inevitable 
as a result of the kind of monopolistic 
practices which almost certainly would 
further increase if Congress gave them 
the green light by preventing the anti- 
trust laws from reaching these insurance 
companies. Meanwhile, however, the 
Farm Bureau cooperative insurance 


companies of Columbus, Ohio, have dem- 


onstrated another way. From the date 
of their organization in 1926 these com- 
panies have grown and expanded urtil 
now they serve 11 States. They have 
served as a constant yardstick as to the 


cost of insurance and insurance service 


on the part of the old-line companies. 
In the State of Ohio, for example, they 
have been directly responsible for reduc- 
tion of the insurance premiums on school 
busses by some 40 percent. Meanwhile 
these cooperative insurance companies 
have been in a position to pay patronage 
dividends ranging from 25 to 40 percent 
of the amount of the established pre- 
miums. 

Cooperatives are in the best tradition 
of America. They bank on the free en- 
terprise and initiative of Americans. 
They do not look to the Government for 
help, nor do they produce solely to make 
profit. Cooperatives are an evolutionary 
development away from the old savage 
idea of survival of the fittest and toward 
a new and more civilized idea of mutual 
aid—a means whereby each citizen can 
look after his own self-interest and si- 
multaneously contribute to the social 


good. The effect of such organization is- 
to increase individual responsibility and 


develop individual freedom. Coopera- 
tives are potentially the most efficient 
form of business ever devised, because 
they distribute and produce goods for a 
known demand. There need be no gam- 
bling on raw materials, on inventories, 
or on markets. They eliminate the ex- 
cessive cost of selling in a competitive 
market, for the plants are owned by the 
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customers. At the same time, by their 
very nature they tend to encourage an 
economy of abundarice rather than an 
economy of scarcity. Dr. Warbasse ex- 
pressed a basic cooperative principle 
when he said; If any business can sup- 
ply people’s needs more effectively than 
cooperatives, then we welcome that busi- 
ness.” The contrast between such a phi- 
losophy and that of monopoly, scarcity, 
and restraint of trade is so obvious as to 
require no comment. 

At the present time it seems to me that 
three distinct trends exist in this coun- 
try, any one of which may become domi- 
nant as we strive to solve our economic 
problems. 

The first is the tendency toward big 
monopoly producers controlling the 
economy. They produce that which is 
most profitable to sell—but not too much 
of it—and they charge all the traffic will 
bear. If the devil does not take the 
hindmost, he most assuredly takes the 
consumer. These monopoly producers, 
although they are disturbed somewhat 
by Government regulation, are nonethe- 
less strong enough to contro] the supply 
of many types of goods in this country, 
and if they become dominant after the 
war we will once again experience the 
artificial scarcity, the lack of widespread 
purchasing power, and the concentration 
ot contro] which brought on the depres- 
sion of 1929. 

However, we were pretty badly scared 
by the years of unemployment and hun- 
ger and distress in that depression. So 
it may be that we shall try to avoid the 
evils of big business by adopting those 
of big Government. We may set up 
large and flourishing bureaus to control 
business. We may plan huge programs 
of deficit-financed public works to make 
sure that everybody has at least some 
means of working for a living. Along 
this road lies the danger of a constant 
growth of Government, and whatever it 
be called, it will be organization from the 
top down and not from the people up. 

Neither of these prospects looks very 
attractive to me, and I doubt if they do 
to the little men in this country: The 
white-collar workers, the farmers, the 
school teachers, the ministers and law- 
yers, the small storekeepers, the labor- 
ers in our factories, the men who sail our 
merchant marine. Either picture looks 
like something a long, long way from the 
realization of the American dream. The 
first will make a few people mighty rich 
and a lot of people mighty hungry. The 
second will increase the population of 
Washington, and will lead us to the very 
philosophy of state control which we are 
fighting all over the world this moment. 

But it is not required of us that either 
of these situations come into being. 
True, the seeds for both exist at this time 
in American soil. But another kind of 
seed lies also in the fertile ground of this 
country—one which has grown and ex- 
panded since its first beginning—the co- 
operative way of doing business. It was 
not so long ago that our country was in 
the grip of the great depression. We 
were confronted with the strange para- 
dox of a vast productive capacity stand- 
ing idle while people were in want of the 
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very things they themselves were readily 
capable of producing. We did not know 
then how to get the necessary purchas- 
ing power into the hands of the people 
who needed food and because we had the 
idea that if people had no money to buy 
food it was better to destroy it, we at 
first wrung our hands and let so-called 
surpluses go to waste. Introduction of 
the so-called stamp plan and especially 
of the school-lunch program changed 
this to some extent and it is in my judg- 
ment nothing short of tragic that the 
present Congress should have refused to 
authorize that same school-lunch pro- 
gram when it had the opportunity a 
couple of weeks ago. 

When this war has finally been won we 
shall be confronted with the undeniable 
necessity of preventing the conditions of 
1929 from returning again to our country 
for we shall have, coming back from 
winning this war, a generation of young 
men who by and large will be the same 
young men upon whom the great depres- 
sion came, depriving them of their right- 
tul opportunity as American citizens to 
work, earn a living, marry and raise 
children. No, Mr. Speaker, those things 
simply cannot happen again. No duty 
has rested more insistently upon any 
public body in all the history of the 
world than rests the duty upon this Con- 
gress of putting the feet of America on a 
road to true economic health after this 
war has been won. And if experience 
means anything, it means that if we are 
to accomplish that purpose it will be a 
woefully inadequate method simply to 
return to the policy and program of the 
1920’s which led inevitably into that 
great depression of which I have just 
spoken, No; we have to be men enough 
to face the future with courage and to 
know that it is going to be different from 
the past. 

Tue burden of my speech today, how- 
ever, is not to ask for congressional legis- 
lation, or to suggest the passage of any 
bill, or the appropriation of any money. 
Quite the opposite. For a cooperative 
movement depending upon the subven- 
tion of government becomes no coopera- 
tive movement at all. What I am really 
asking for is understanding. Under- 
standing of the need of people confronted 
by a great crisis in their history, to have 
available at one and the same time, a 
method of solving their everyday eco- 
nomic problems which can also give them 
a profound inspiration and make them 
feel that, in their day-to-day dealings 
with their fellowmen, they are helping in 
some measure to bring the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

If I did not believe cooperatives could 
help to do this, I would not be making 
this speech today. But they are founded, 
as I have said before, on the basic prin- 
ciples of group loyalty and mutual aid 
which lie at the base of every great reli- 
gion the world has ever known, and 
especially at the base of the Christian 
religion which most Americans profess. 
Nor is this all. For by the necessary fact 
that the cooperative is devoted to the 
service of its own members, so the im- 
pact of its influence in the market places 
of the Nation must necessarily be one 
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which will benefit not-only its own mem- 
bers but all other citizens as well. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on this hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of coop- 
eration in a dingy English village, I hail 
the courage, the foresight, and the devo- 
tion of those men and women around 
the world who are offering by practical 
demonstration to future generations, not 
only a solution of the problems which 
have afflicted the nations ever since the 
industrial revolution came to England a 
couple of centuries ago, but also a way 
of life in which they and their children 
can walk with happiness. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. The cooperative and the 
corporation find their premise in the 
Same organic law of free enterprise, how- 
ever, do they not? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
certainly do. 

Mr. ROWE. The only difference be- 
tween the two is the matter of the mo- 
tives that actuate the people who com- 
prise those institutions. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Partly 
that, but may I add to my answer to the 
gentleman that where people say that 
those who form a cooperative are violat- 
ing the American way of life, or some- 
thing of that kind, what they really are 
saying is that a few people with a lot of 
money who organize a corporation to sell 
a product at a profit to others are in ac- 
cord with the American principle, but 
that a lot of people, each with a little 
money, who go into exactly the same line 
of business and sell at the same market 
price, but who do it in order that they 
themselves who own the business may di- 
rectly benefit, are not in accord with the 
American way of life. I just do not follow 
that argument, and I know the gentle- 
man does not, either. 

Mr. ROWE. I think I can agree with 
the gentleman in his conclusion in that 
respect. However, I do feel that the 
charge of selfishness may be made 
against the cooperative as well as the cor- 
poration. That being true, it would be a 
difficult thing for any charity to emanate 
from that source any more than from a 
corporation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The mo- 
ayes of cooperating is inevitably differ- 
ent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona, who is 
always deeply interested in anything 
which will increase the welfare or add to 
the freedom of the people. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman’s ac- 
count of cooperatives through 100 years 
is very interesting and instructive. I hope 
the gentleman will extend his remarks 
sọ as to include illustrations of coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
done so. One illustration is from fer- 
tilizer, one from oil, and one from insur- 
ance. 


They 
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Mr: MURDOCK. I should also like the 
gentleman to include in his extension of 
remarks an answer to the question I am 
about to ask, which I fear he cannot 
answer in his limited time remaining. Is 
not the ideal cooperative, which the gen- 
tleman is so appropriately eulogizing, 
based on sound business principles of tra- 
ditional American free enterprise and 
private property? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. Indeed through co- 
operatives many, many of our people have 
discovered their only opportunity to en- 
gage in free enterprise and to acquire 
modest property rights which they could 
not otherwise have had. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


SUGAR RATIONING 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on two 
different occasions during recent months 
the President has stated that sugar 
rationing could probably be dispensed 
with. In a newspaper release dated 
February 26, 1944, the War Food Admin- 
istration stated that civilian supplies of 
sugar would be lower in 1944 than they 
were in 1943. A release by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appearing in the 
newspapers on March 21 last, bore the 
headlines “Big sugar surplus forecast 
this year.” 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Commiitee has given a great deal 
of attention to this problem and finds 
no excuse for these contradictions. 

It is contradictory statements like 
these, constantly emanating from ad- 
ministration sources, that cause some of 
the confusion that exists not only in the 
administration of our food problems but 
in the minds of the American people. 
No one has a right to play politics with 
the food supplies of this Nation, yet there 
are many who believe that the rationing 
quotas of sugar have purposely been re- 
duced to commercial users for the first 6 
months of 1944 in order that a grand- 
stand, magnificent gesture may be made 
by the administration just prior to the 
elections by removing sugar from the 
ration list. 

Five of the most important basic foods 
of this country are bread, meat, milk, 
butter, and sugar. There have been re- 
peated threats of milk rationing because 
of the critical cattle-feeding problems 
that have been created by the lack of 
coordinated administration of food pro- 
duction and distribution. This same 
lack of coordination now threatens the 
rationing of bread before another 12 
months have passed. We have had feast 
and famine periods with rationed meat. 
The continued control of theoreticians in 
dealing with our problems of food—and 
meat in particular—will continue these 
periods of feast and famine, with a grad- 
ual deterioration in the quality of the 
meat we can purchase below the level to 
which is hes already fallen. The appli- 
cation of roll-back subsidies to rationed 
butter caused it entirely to disappear 
from the markets for a long period of 
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time, with a loss of some 100,000,000 
pounds of butter to domestic consumers. 
Housewives of the Nation, with ration 
stamps, were not able to use those 
stamps. And now these same New Deal 
dreamers are developing a scarcity of 
sugar. 

True they have not reduced the 
amount of sugar the American housewife 
may go to the store and purchase. She 
has not complained about her sugar 
rations: The American housewife has 
taken all forms of rationing with good 
grace and little complaint, believing that 
these things were all necessary to win 
the war. The reduction in the sugar 
allotment has been made in a back- 
handed slap against the housekeepers of 
the Nation by further curtailing com- 
mercial use of sugar by bakers, confec- 
tioners, beverage manufacturers and 
bottlers, dairy product processors, can- 
ners, flavoring extract manufacturers 
and others, to only 70 percent of their 
1941 consumption. Industry is puzzled 
and bewildered by this action, for it is 
known that the stocks of sugar carried 
over from last season to this season were 
more than 1,000,000 tons above that 
carried over in peacetime years. The 
sugar allotment to commercial users had 
already been cut to 80 percent of the 1941 
pre-war level, and there appears to be no 
justification whatsoever for a further 
decrease to 70 percent. 

It was not difficult to understand the 
reasons for a decrease in the sugar sup- 
plies available in 1942 and the first half 
of 1943. There was apparent reason for 
strict sugar rationing to decrease the use 
of sugar because of the loss of a million 
tons of sugar a year normally shipped 
from the Philippines; from the forced 
reduction of nearly 200,000 tons a year 
that was produced in Hawaii; because 
of the serious shortage in shipping and 
because of the losses sustained by sub- 
marine action in the Caribbean area. 

There is undoubtedly some justifica- 
tion for a continued rationing of sugar, 
particularly for commercial use and to 
prevent hoarding, until the risks of war 
are eliminated. But there can be no 
justification in the light of the supplies 
now available for such severe restric- 
tions upon the commercial use of sugar 
as to create unnecessary handicaps and 
changes in the dietary habits of our peo- 
ple today. Conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent from a year ago. The submarine 
menace has been licked. American in- 
dustry produced over 2,000,000 tons of 
shipping last year and more than 
1,000,000 tons in 1942. The United 
States and the United Nations as a whole 
have infinitely more ships and better 
ships today than at any time in history. 
The excuse is being made that the de- 
mands for the coming invasion of Europe 
require all of the ships that can possibly 
be made available to carry supplies to our 
troops overseas. They should have those 
supplies, and the ships should be fur- 
nished to transport them to the right 
locations in every part of the globe. In- 
formation that comes to hand, however, 
indicates that there is such poor admin- 
istration in the use of these ships that 
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millions of tons of shipping of needed 
commodities are lost forever. 

It is reported that so many ships are 
engaged in the transportation of mate- 
rials of war to our overseas forces that 
we do not have the dockside facilities 
quickly to reload those ships upon their 
return to this country. As a result, it is 
alleged that ships sometimes wait as long 
as 30 and 10 days after their return from 
overseas to be reloaded with further 
military supplies. If this fact is true, 
there is no reason under the sun why 
many of these ships on their way back 
from European ports cannot stop at 
Caribbean sugar ports and bring into the 
United States all of the sugar that is 
available at offshore points. 

Tt is a sad travesty on democratic ad- 
ministration of goverrment that in a 
land where American industrial inge- 
nuity can convert from a peacetime basis 
to a wartime basis without destroying 
the standard of living, as America has 
done, that we cannot have in Govern- 
ment offices that caliber of men who can 
practically meet the problems our war- 
time economy creates, 

Before the war our greatest annual 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States totaled 6,750,000 tons, with a nor- 
mal carry-over of from one and one-half 
to two million tons. On January 1, 1944, 
the total continental stocks and offshore 
stocks of sugar carry-over amounted to 
3,026,000 tons. It is estimated by indus- 
try that the total production available to 
the United States will amount to 7,950,- 
000 tons in the year 1944, which, with the 
carry-over of 3,026,000 tons, will total 
10,976,000 tons. This is exclusive of 
800,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons which will 
be converted into molasses for the alco- 
hol program. The allocations for non- 
civilian sugar usage during the first half 
of 1944, according to the War Food Ad- 
ministration, is as follows: 

Armed forces and war services, 269,378 
tons; lend-lease and other purposes, 79,- 
618 tons; other noncivilian uses, 573,580 
tons; which is exclusive of another 500,- 
000 tons the War Food Administration 
estimates will be shipped direct from the 
Caribbean area to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Russia during the entire 
year. If we double these amounts to 
produce an annual estimate, they aggre- 
gate about 1,848,000 tons, which, with 
500,000 tons for our allies, totals about 
2,350,000 tons. In addition, 200,000 tons 
is to be set aside as a reserve for the alco- 
hol program. This leaves a total of 
8,425,000 tons for domestie consumption 
and carry-over on January 1, 1945. 

While the War Food Administration 
estimates that a minimum of 1,607,000 
tons should be retained as a carry-over 
into next year, I would prefer to allow 
2,000,000 for this purpose. This would 
leave 6,425,000 tons of sugar available 
for domestic civilian consumption in the 
United States. 

On the basis of present rationing, the 
O. P. A. proposes to curtail civilian con- 
sumption to only 4;800,000 tons. No one 
can explain what the purpose is of the 
additional 1,625,000 tons of sugar. 

There can be no possible legitimate 
reason for curtailing the commercial use 
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of sugar to 70 percent of the 1941 con- 
sumption when there is a visible supply 
of an excess quantity of 1,625,000 tons 
for which no use is being considered. 

In discussing this matter with officials 
in the administrative branch of Govern- 
ment, I learn that they refuse to consider 
sugar as available unless it is within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
Some of them maintain that the War 
Shipping Administration will not make 
the ships available to them. I have al- 
ready pointed out how by a mere matter 
of sensible administration in the routine 
of ships now engaged in North Atlantic 
transportation they can readily bring 
into the United States far more than the 
potential production of sugar in the Car- 
ibbean area. But, presuming that this is 
not feasible, let us look at the matter 
from another viewpoint. The American 
merchant marine has been built up to 
more than 2,000 Liberty ships of some 
10,000 ton capacity each, and there are 
hundreds of other oceangoing vessels 
capable of carrying sugar and other 
freight. The reduction of sugar ration- 
ing to commercial users from an 80-per- 
cent level to a 70-percent level amounts 
to less than 20,000 tons of sugar per 


month. Shipping men advise me that it 


requires not more than 25 days for a 
round trip, including loading and un- 
loading, for a vessel from the Caribbean 
area to the United States, and not more 
than 30 days to Hawaii. This simply 
means that the assignment of 2 ships 
or less than 0.01 percent of the ships 
available can furnish all of the sugar 
needed to retain rationing of sugar at 
the 80-percent level to industrial users. 

If the Administration is not playing 
politics with food, there can be only one 
other reason assigned for the insistence 
of those in administrative authority to 
reduce sugar consumption in this coun- 
try to the low level of 4,800,000 tons. 
That reason is the forwarding of the 
efforts already made by some food fad- 
dists in our Government to discourage 
the consumption of sugar. They would 
have the American people go without 
candies, confections, ice cream, and soft 
drinks, all of which are items recognized 
by all psychologists as essential to both 
civilian and soldier morale. Sugar is 
one of the cheapest and quickest sources 
of energy available to the human race. 
The United States Public Health Service 
has strongly recommended that this type 
of refreshment be made available to fac- 
tory employees to relieve fatigue, reduce 
accidents, and increase production. The 
public welfare demands that as a sup- 
plementary food the largest amounts be 
made available. Bureaucratic whim on 
the part of those temporarily invested 
with authority has no rightful place in 
the American Government. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include a brief table of statistics which 
sets forth the availability of sugar 
to the United States for 1943 and 1944. 
The figures given for 1943 are largely 
factual, based: upon known production 
and consumption. The figures for 1944 
are the best estimates obtainable by those 
in the most authoritative position to 
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know. Isubmit them for the considera- 
tion of Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
RaMsPecK]. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Note: All figures used in this discussion 
are based on raw value in short tons, 
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norma! expectancy of movement: 


In continental United States 1, 607, 000 
Cuba... 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman 
for allowing me to make a brief observa- 
tion. I wish first to compliment him on 
the very illuminating report on the ques- 
tion of sugar. I, too, have made some 
investigation because I feel the cut in the 
quota of commercial sugar from the 1942 
basis of 80 percent to 70 percent was too 
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deep. It is creating a hardship in my 
part of the country, where traveling sales- 
men have no goods to sell to the mer- 
chants who are called upon by the con- 
sumers for badly needed foodstuffs. 

The matter of sugar is very important 
to us in Nebraska. Its uses are badly 
needed now. The gentleman’s report is 
timely. I was told in my investigation 
that we normally use around 6,000,000 
tons of sugar a year. Our peak was near 
8,000,000. I have the impression from 
my inquiry that we are now short about 
2,000,000 tons of sugar which we need. 
The gentleman indicates that amount 
could be made available to us. My in- 
formation is that much of the Cuban 
sugar now goes into industrial alcohol. 
The matter of lack of bottoms came into 
my investigation when I looked into the 
egg problem. 

The House may like to know that the 
country is now flooded with eggs. Never 
before have we had so many eggs on 
hand. Agriculture tells me one reason 
is that farmeys raised too many hens. 
Agriculture tells me that they asked 
farmers to increase egg production about 
2% percent and that the increase was 
16 percent. They tell me they cannot 
find cold-storage space to store the eggs. 
They also tell me that produce which 
should have stayed in cold storage has 
been taken out to make room for eggs. 
We are glutted with eggs. The farmers 
were told that they would be guaranteed 
90 percent or 100 percent parity for their 
eggs. But purchase of eggs stopped tem- 
porarily in the Middle West and I am 
told now that eggs are selling in my 
Siate as low as 20 cents a dozen. We 
pay up to 50 cents here in Washington. 
However, Agriculture tells me that they 
will again start buying eggs at 100 per- 
cent parity in the Midwest. This may 
relieve the situation slightly—but not 
sufficiently. Farmers and farm wives 
cannot raise eggs and sell them for 20 
cents with the present high price of 
feeds. And the feed situation is serious. 
The lack of cold-sterage space and the 
lack of bottoms will continue to keep 
this egg problem in chaos. I am told 
that lend-lease ships are not coming in 
to load these eggs and some other farm 
products. The reason for that may be 
a military secret but I add this informa- 
ticn for what it is worth in order to indi- 
cate that there may be some shipping 
problem now both as regards to sugar 
and also eggs. I do feel, however, in 
view of what the gentleman has said, 
that we must work out this food distri- 
bution problem in order that there may 
be no hardship to either the producer 
or consumer, 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


STATUS OF RETIRED JUDGES 


Mr. SaBATEH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following report on 
the bill S. 156 relating to the status of 
retired judges (H. Res. 487, Rept. No. 
1304) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 


order to move that the House resolve itself 
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into t:e Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 156) relating to the status of 
retired judges. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF FOREST 
RESOURCES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules and in 
behalf of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Kentucky IMr. Bares], I submit 
the following report on the bill H. R. 
3848 to amendment section 9 of the act 
of May 22, 1928, authorizing and direct- 
ing a national survey of forest resources 
(Rept. No. 1305). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
RAMSPECK) . 


(Mr. 
The resolution is referred 


‘to the House Calendar and ordered 


printed. 
The resolution (H. Res. 488) follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, (H. R. 3848) to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and direct- 
ing a national survey of forest resources. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confin-d to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, tre bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as. may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


FOREST PERPETUATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules and on 
behalf of my colleague the gentieman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bates] I submit the 
following report on the bill (S. 45) to 
amend section 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 653; U. S. C. 566) (H. Res. 489, 
Rept. No. 1306). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The res- 
olution is referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed. 

The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 45) to amend section 3 of the 
act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 
566). That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to bè equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
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ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R, 4346. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropri- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKettar, Mr. Glass, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HOLMAN, 
and Mr. Brooxs to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 3261) entitled “An act 
to amend the act of April 29, 1943, to 
authorize the return to private owner- 
ship of Great Lakes vessels and vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for other 
purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RADCLIFFE, Mr. WALSH of New Jersey, and 
Mr. VANDENBERG to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 


S. 555. An act for the relief of Almos W. 
Glasgow. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the. amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1243) 
entitled “An act authorfZing the con- 
struction and operation of demonstra- 
tion plants to produce synthetie liquid 
fuels from coal, oil shale, and other sub- 
stances, in order to aid the prosecution 
of the war, to conserve and increase the 
oil resources of the Nation, and for other 
Purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
Ley and Mr. Brewster members of the 
Joint Select Committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
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August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1, Department of Commerce. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of the Treasury. 

4. Department of War. 

5. Federal Security Agency. 

6. Office for Emergency Management, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin {Mr. KEEFE] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


WISCONSIN POLITICS 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a wise man 
once said “Politics make strange bed- 
fellows.” The continued truth of that 
statement is very apparent as a result 
of the political associations arising in the 
campaign now being waged to secure 
delegates to the Republican National 
Convention. In the current battle for 
delegates in the State of Wisconsin, we 
find certain violently pro-New Deal and 
pro-fourth-term newspapers urging edi- 
torially and otherwise the nomination of 
Mr. Wendell Willkie on the Republican 
ticket. We find the newspaper PM urg- 
ing his nomination on the Republican 
ticket. These New Deal editors attack 
all Republicans who are mentioned as 
possible nominees of the Republican 
Party Convention except Mr. Willkie. 
They want him nominated as the Re- 
publican nominee. Make no mistake, 
however, they do not intend to support 
him if he is nominated. They have al- 
ready pledged their support to Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Many people are wondering what 
prompts these violent new dealers to 
take such a pretended interest in the 
nomination of a Republican candidate 
for the Presidency. Perhaps some indi- 
cation of the connection may be found in 
the statement of the Democratic na- 
tional chairman contained in a speech 
made recently at Boston and which was 
reported in the Washington Star of Sun- 
day, March 26. I quote from the news- 
paper account of this speech: 

In obvious reference to Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, Mr. Hannegan told a 
Jackson Day banquet there have been predic- 
tions the G. O. P. will nominate a man who 
is not even a candidate in the party primaries, 
one who is “smirking and lurking and dodg- 
ing behind the pretense that he is not a 
candidate for the Presidency and hence has 
no obligation to discuss the fundamental 
problems which lie before the American peo- 
ple. If Republican leaders plan to put over 
such a candidate, then we propose to turn 
on the searchlight of truth so that all may 
know their plans. And so tonight I chal- 
lenge the Republican Party to take the public 
into its confidence.“ 


In a number of speeches recently de- 
livered in Wisconsin, Mr. Willkie has 
given voice to substantially the same sen- 
timent. Without specific reference to 
names, he has attacked Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey because of the latter's failure to 
announce his candidacy and his failure to 
barnstorm the country in.a campaign 
for delegates. It is indeed strange that 
the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee, New Deal editors, and 
Mr. Willkie should be giving expression 
to substantially the same sentiment. It 
should be understood that under Wiscon- 
sin law a citizen may vote in any one 
party primary. Thus, an appeal is being 
made to those committed to.the policies 
of the New Deal to vote in the Repub- 
lican primary in an effort to assist in the 
nomination by the Republican Party of 
a candidate whom these new dealers 
have no thought of voting for at the 
November election. The very clear and 
manifest attempt now being made to di- 
vide and destroy both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties is deserving of 
serious thought by the American people. 
Our Nation is based upon the conception 
that we must have two strong political 
parties. Criticism has been leveled at 
the “Democratic New Deal Party” be- 
cause of its one-man character. It is 
very apparent that efforts are being made 
in some quarters to develop a Republican 
Party along similar lines. The accom- 
Plishment of this objective would no 
doubt be pleasing to the new dealers who 
are promoting a fourth term for the pres- 
ent occupant of the White House. We 
assert, however, that the successful cul- 
mination of such an effort would leave 
those who believe in true republican 
doctrine and those who believe in Jeffer- 
sonian democracy politically stranded. 

I would like to ask Mr. Hannegan, who 
pretends to speak for the Democratic 
Party, who his candidates for the Presi- 
dency are. Despite the fact that those 
who worship at the shrine of Mr. Roose- 
velt have long ago proclaimed their sup- 
port of his candidacy for a fourth term, 
no word has come from the White House 
either that the President is or is not a 
candidate. Intimations are permitted 
to leak out to the press occasionally of 
sufficient moment to keep public interest 
aroused and stimulated. No definite 
statement, however has been made by 
the President as to his plans. As an 
iliustration, I refer to a statement quoted 
in the Washington Star of March 26 
made by Mr. Aubrey Williams, former 
head of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. I quote: 

Mr. Williams, former head of the National 
Youth Administration, said he left the White 
House only a few nights ago, after dining 
with the President, with the distinct im- 
pression that he would not run again, al- 
though he did not say so directly. 


Why not sweep in front of your own 
doorstep, Mr. Hannegan? Why are you 
so afraid that the people of America will 
demand the nomination by the Republi- 
can Party of Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Why are you taking up the cudg- 
els against Mr. Dewey at this time in 
support of the candidacy of Mr. Willkie 
on the Republican ticket? Why do you 
not stay in your own party and tell the 
people of America who the Democratic 
candidate is going to be? Why do you 
not insist that your candidate get out and 
discuss current problems with the people 
of America, if you believe that is the 
only proper thing to do? I assume your 
answer would be that it is all settled that 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be your can- 
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didate and that he is too busy with the 
duties of his office to be discussing polit- 
ical questions. We may assume by the 
same token that Governor Dewey has 
been too busy carrying out the campaign 
pledges which he made to the people of 
the State of New York and giving to 
that State an efficient administration to 
be devoting his time gadding about the 
country in search of delegates committed 
to his nomination at the Republican 
National Convention. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has in- 
terrupted me several times. Does he 
think he has anything that will con- 
tribute to this discussion? 

Mr. McMURRAY. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McMURRAY. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin would like to know if the 
Governor of New York is going to keep 
those campaign pledges which he made 
to the people of New York when he said 
he was a candidate running for Governor 
of New York. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has 
asked a question. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. When he said that 
he would serve as Governor for 4 years. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not yield for any 
speech from the gentleman, He has 
asked a question. 

Mr McMURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. All that I can say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
is that the best information I have on 
the subject, reported, editorial, and 
otherwise, from papers of all political 
complexions and from people of all poli- 
tical complexions, tells me that the Gov- 
ernor of New York, Thomas E. Dewey, 
has stayed on the job and has supervised 
the fulfillment of his campaign pledges 
to the people of New York through the 
enactment of legislation by a legislature 
that just concluded its work a week ago 
last Saturday. That is an answer to the 
gentleman. If he has any other ideas on 
the subject he may discuss them in his 
own time. 

The people of this country, Mr. Han- 
negan, are intelligent. They know what 
isgoing on. They know theissues. They 
know what Wendell Willkie believes in 
and stands for. He hastold them. They 
know who Tom Dewey is and what he 
stands or. They know who John Bricker 
is and what he stands for. They know 
who Commander Stassen is and what he 
stands for. The people are the ones who 
will determine who the Republican nom- 
inee will be. You know, Mr. Hannegan, 
that the people will have little or no 
voice in determining who the Democratic 
candidate will be. The present occupant 
of the White House will determine that 
question or them, and from all indica- 
tions the question is apparently already 
decided. 

I have no criticism of the right of any 
man to seek the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency. Discussion of public 
issues may be worth while. I do object, 
however, to new dealers attempting to 
dictate who the Republican candidate 
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for the Presidency will be. That is a 
right reserved to the people of this coun- 
try who see in the Republican Party the 
future hopes of our Nation. The people 
of this country must have an opportu- 
nity, once and for all, in this coming 
election, to pass judgment upon the New 
Deal which has been in power nearly 12 
years. This can only be done by sub- 
mitting to the people a candidate for the 
Presidency who believes in the principles 
and policies of the Republican Party as 
announced in the party platform. I in- 
tend to support the nominee of the Re- 
publican Convention, with full knowl- 
edge now that the people of this coun- 
try represented by that great convention 
will nominate one who is worthy of such 
support. I believe that the people should 
have a clear voice in the determination. 
The mere fact that a man is not an 
avowed candidate does not bar the peo- 
ple of this country in convention assem- 
bled from naming their choice. If the 
people of this country want Thomas E. 
Dewey as the Republican candidate, they 
have the undoubted right to have their 
wishes respected, and no man is big 
enough to reject such nomination. I 
have no doubt, regardless of anything 
that has been said on the subject, that 
if Mr. Dewey is nominated, he will ac- 
cept the nomination and conduct a 
forthright, vigorous campaign. On the 
other hand, if the people of this country 
want Mr. Willkie or Governor Bricker 
or Governor Warren or ex-Governor 
Stassen or General MacArthur as their 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
they have the right to have their wishes 
respected. I have no way of knowing 
what the people of the great State of 
Wisconsin may determine in the dele- 
gate election which will take place on 
April 4. Everyone concedes, however, 
that the results of this election may de- 
termine the course of the Republican 
Convention. The issues involved are 
transcendent in character. I have full 
confidence that the voters of Wisconsin 
will go to the polls on April 4 and vote 
for delegates pledged to vote for the 
nomination of the one they believe most 
truly represents their ideals and hopes. 

I may say in passing that if there are 
those people in Wisconsin who believe 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt most clearly 
represents their ideals and hopes, they 
should go into the Democratic primary 
and vote for the delegates who are 
pledged to his nomination. They should 
not be urged by any person to go into a 
Republican primary and vote for dele- 
gates pledged to a candidate whom they 
do not intend to support at the Novem- 
ber election. Such a course of conduct, 
in my humble opinion, is political treach- 
ery of the worst kind. I have supreme 
confidence that the voters of Wisconsin 
understand the problems that confront 
the country and despite any smears that 
may be heaped upon Thomas E. Dewey 
or any other Republican candidate by 
Mr. Hannegan and his coterie of New 
Deal editors, the voters of Wisconsin will 
go to the polls and repudiate any attempt 
to have the Republican nomination dic- 
tated by new dealers, 

Mr. McCORMACK, Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do no. want the 
gentleman to yield to interrupt his 
speech, because I think it is a good thing 
to have Members on both sides speak for 
the cause in which they believe. It is 
healthy. I was interested in Wisconsin. 
In Massachusetts if one goes in and votes 
in the primary and asks for a Republican 
ballot or a Democratic ballot, he cannot 
in the following year vote in the other 
party. In other words, they continue 
as a registered Republican or Democrat 
until they go in and change over. I was 
wondering if that law existed in Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. KEEFE. It does not. I may say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I just got through stating 
that the situation in Wisconsin is quite 
different than it is in some other State. 
A citizen of Wisconsin can go into any 
party primary he desires. He can oniy 
vote in one party primary, but a Democrat 
may vote in the Republican primary. A 
Progressive may vote in the Democratic 
primary, and vice versa, and thus you 
have a situation develop which has de- 
veloped in the past that candidates are 
nominated by the votes of people who, 
when they cast their votes, have no in- 
tention of voting for the person at the 
November election. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, it 
can work both ways. 

Mr. KEEFE. It can work both ways. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My observation 
was not to criticize, because the primary 
laws of each State usually have a his- 
torical development. In Massachusetts 
that could not exist, and the whole theory 
of the Massachusetts law is to protect the 
integrity of each political party from what 
you might term invasion. 

I registered some years ago. As long 
as my name is on the list I am carried 
as a Democrat, and in the next primary 
I can only get a Democratic ballot. Any- 
one who has registered as a Republican 
5, 10, or 15 years ago, unless they go in 
and change over, or unless they have 
their names taken off the list, and they 
have to be reregistered, would have to 
accept the ballot of the party that they 
originally declared for when they voted 
for the party. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for his comment. 
I think I have a right to assume, in face 
of the comment which the distinguished 
gentleman has just made, that he is in 
complete accord with the statement which 
I have tried to fairly make, that it would 
be politically wrong for a person who is 
an advocate of the nomination of dele- 
gates pledged to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in reality to step over into a Republican 
primary and vote for delegates pledged 
to a Republican candidate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, of 
course, went further than I intended to 
go and dragged me into the Wisconsin 
situation. I am telling you what the 
Massachusetts law is, and what I conceive 
the situation to be. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman would not 
approve, would he, of a person who was 
a well-known new dealer, who was ad- 
vocating ultimately the election of Frank- 
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lin D. Roosevelt, going into a primary 
election and doing as I have stated? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
was a new dealer in 1933, when he first 
came here. 

Mr. KEEFE, Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. “New Deal” is 
simply a characterization to distinguish 
between the vigorous leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the old deal 
do-nothing negative leadership of former 
President Hoover. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not yield further. 
This is my time. May I just answer the 
gentleman right now? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have not an- 
swered the gentleman’s other question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, yes, the gentleman 
has answered it, and I do not yield to 
him for anything further. 

I want to answer the gentleman by 
asking this question: What sort of a deal 
does your party stand for now? If I 
understood the President correctly, he 
said that the New Deal was out the win- 
dow; that they were not going to use it 
any more; that it wassomething that was 
dead. Mr. Willkie stated in Wisconsin 
two or three times that the New Deal 
had become cynical and old and was sick 
and was dying. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Willkie said 
that same thing about some Republicans 
in the House quite recently. He paid you 
some very nice compliments. 

Mr. KEEFE. What sort of a party is 
the gentleman advocating now, the New 
Deal of 1932 or the new sort of a new 
deal, the new New Deal that the Presi- 
dent is suggesting for 1944? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man want an answer? 

Mr. KEEFE. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman has injected himself into 
the discussion, I have asked him a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have not in- 
jected myself in a hostile sense. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin has produced 
this hostility. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not think there is 
any hostility. I thought the gentleman 
arose to compliment me on my fine pres- 
entation of a subject that the gentleman 
believes in as well as anybody else. 

Mr. McCORMACK. By “hostility” I 
mean pleasant hostility.. I had just in- 
quired of the gentleman what the law of 
his State was, to show that that could not 
happen in Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEEFE. It could not happen in 
Massachusetts, because I assume the dis- 
tinguished gentleman was a member of 
the legislature in Massachusetts and saw 
to it that there was put on the statute 
books legislation to remedy the situation 
which he admits is wrong in Wisconsin 
under our law. I assume that as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will not put my- 
self in the position of criticizing the Leg- 
islature of the State of Wisconsin, which 
my good friend from Wisconsin himself 
just did. I assume the legislature in its 
wisdom passed the law which permits 
that, and it was a historical develop- 
ment, so the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is not going to be placed by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin in a position 
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of attacking the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin, which he has not, and which the gen- 
tieman from Wisconsin has. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is very adroit and very 
suave and very adept or he would not be 
the majority leader. I sometimes marvel 
at his ability to twist and turn and tor- 
ture his own mental processes in order to 
try to establish a point. I often wonder 
when he is in the midst of his tortured 
twisting of his mental processes, which 
sometimes flow out of his mouth, why 
it. is, so frequentiy when we pick up 
the Record the next day those things do 
not appear in the printed Recorp. The 
gentleman has a great facility for saying 
things here on the floor which would not 
look too well in print, when it appears in 
the cold print of argument in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the next day. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I challenge the 
gentleman to give any illustration of 
when I said anything on the floor that 
did not appear the next day, unless it 
was with the consent of the person to 
whom I might have made reference. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin is himself 
aware of that situation just as well as I 
am. If there is one thing I-want. it is to 
be honorable. Any time I did not put 
anything in the Recor, it was with the 
complete knowledge of the gentleman 
with whom I had had an exchange of 
remarks in an extemporaneous debate on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman think 
this is extemporaneous debate? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What else is it? 
The gentleman has a prepared state- 
ment. 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, no; I do not have a 
statement in this debate. This is purely 
extemporaneous, 

Mr. McCORMACK. This colloquy is 
purely extemporaneous. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. Does the gentle- 
man want this to stay in the RECORD? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
wants it to, there is no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But when the 
gentleman makes the statement that I 
have made statements on the floor that 
have not appeared in the Recorp, the 
gentleman makes a statement that, 
standing by itself, is without foundation. 

Mr, KEEFE. I think everybody un- 
derstands and knows that the gentleman 
frequently makes statements on the 
floor of the House and then suggests to 
the party with whom he had the colloquy 
that he would like to remove those state- 
ments, and in a spirit of generosity to 
the gentleman, people usually accede to 
his request so that his remarks do not 
appear in the Recorp. That is under- 
stood, and I have had that experience 
with the gentleman myself. But any- 
thing that I personally state on this floor 
in a prepared debate or extemporaneous 
colloquy with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is said with the 
express purpose that what I say shall go 
into the Recorp, and I have no apologies 
for, anything. In the many debates 
which I have had with the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, he can- 
not recall a single instance when I ever 
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asked him for permission or privilege to 
remove anything from the RECORD. I 
think it is a bad practice, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. When the gentle- 
man makes that statement he convicts 
himself all the more on his original 
statement. I have never taken anything 
out of the Recorp but what could have 
gone into the Recorp, and the only rea- 
son I took it out was because in extem- 
poraneous debate some remarks were 
made that, with the agreement of some 
other Member of the House, were not put 
in the Recorp. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin knows that. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think the gentleman 
has made himself perfectly clear. It re- 
solves itself down to this: In the heat of 
debate sometimes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says some things that per- 
haps would not look well in the Recorp, 
and with the consent of the party on the 
other side he has asked permission to 
take them out, and usually by agreement 
such remarks do not appear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That statement 
is not correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let it stand. The Rec- 
orp will speak for itself, because the 
RecorD will be printed tomorrow exactly 
as it appeared here with my consent, 

Mr. McCORMACK. When we talked 
about the black market, the gentleman 
did not like my rejoinder when he butted 
in where he did not belong. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, history is history. 
The record will speak for itself. I feel 
very meek and humble here in the well 
of the House when I have thrust upon me 
the great mental processes of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 
I admit it is pretty difficult to keep up 
with him. I have many times not been 
able to follow him, and I suppose there 
will be similar situations arising again. 
But I am just wondering what prompted 
the gentleman to engage in this outburst. 
Does he not agree with me that it would 
be unwise for people who are well-known 
followers of the New Deal to step into a 
Republican primary in Wisconsin or any- 
where else in an effort to nominate a Re- 
publican candidate for office? Regard- 
less of the law, as a matter of sound com- 
mon decent principles of politics, does 
not the gentleman agree with me that 
such a course of action ought not to be 
indulged in and that people ought to vote 
in their own party primaries? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
asking me a question? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I started out orig- 
inally to answer that by calling attention 
to the fact that Massachusetts protects 
the political parties. I was trying to 
make a pleasant contribution. Then the 
gentleman asked me some very pointed 
questions. I assume that Wisconsin has 
a justification for its present law, but I 
frankly say that I think that as a general 
practice it would not be right for either 
party to enter the primary of the other 
party. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. However, I can see 
that on rare occasions a situation might 
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arise where there would be some justi- 
fication, not to nominate a man for po- 
litical purposes, but where some public 
question arose where a Democrat, for 
example, or a Republican, might advo- 
cate something that the people generally 
did not like, and of necessity those who 
opposed him might enter into the other 
primary for the purpose of nominating 
one who did not stand in support of some 
particular public question. But as a gen- 
eral rule, one way or the other, I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman 
very, very much for that fine commenda- 
tion of what I had said in my main 
address. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Reece of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp a bill I 
introduced today that would provide 
prosthetic appliances to disabled veterans 
of World War No. 2, and provide for their 
training in the use of such appliances. 
I hope it will go in the so-called G. I. bill 
as an amendment, but I want it to pass as 
a separate bill if it does not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Me- 
Cormack in the chair), Is there objec- 
tion to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to is as foilows: 

A bill to insure the furnishing of necessary 
artificial limbs and other appliances to dis- 
abled World War No. 2 veterans, to provide 
for appropriate instruction and training in 
the use thereof, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That no person requir- 
ing a dental appliance, wheel chair, artificial 
limb, or similar appliance for disability in- 
curred in line of duty shali be discharged or 
released from active duty in the armed forces 
until such person is fitted with a satisfactory 
appliance or other prosthesis, and has re- 
ceived adequate instruction and training in 
the use thereof, including institutional 
training where necessary: Provided, That this 
paragraph shall not preclude immediate 
transfer to a Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ity for hospital care, or treatment on an out- 
patient basis, and in such event the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
and directed to carry out the purposes of this 
paragraph. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 3693 


Mr. DEWEY. Mt. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. McLean] and 
I concur in the reasons expressed in the 
minority report in opposition to the 
enactment of legislation known as H. R. 
3693, and I ask unanimous consent that 
we may be permitted to file separate 
views on this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WoonrurF] be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks and 
include therein an article from a news- 
paper. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in two addresses I have made, one on the 
subject of Franco, Otto, and Carol, and 
the other on the subject of some pertinent 
questions on Palestine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FiRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Lask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4346) 
making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed 
the following conferees: Messrs. CANNON 
of Missouri, Wooprum of Virginia, LUD- 
Low, Snyper, O'NEAL, RaBAUT, JOHNSON 
of Oklahoma, TABER, WIGGLESWORTH, 
LAMBERTSON, and POWERS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the H-use, the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


HOME OWNERS' LOAN CORPORATION 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
certain editorials and letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, for many, many months I have 
been deeply concerned with the affairs 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
There have been, and there undoubtedly 
will continue to be, constant efforts made 
to liquidate the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation in a period of time much 
shorter than that originally contem- 
plated by the Congress of the United 
States in the enabling legislation. That 
move, I may say, is not entirely spon- 
taneous but seems actuated and moti- 
vated by certain interests which would 
like to obtain a portfolio of securities 
now belonging to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

In order to make very clear the direc- 
tion which this campaign is taking. I 
desire to exhibit to the Members of the 
House a publication of the United States 
Savings and Loan Leegue dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1944, numbered M-145. This is an 
official publication sent to all members of 
the United States Savings and Loan 
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League, dealing with the legislative pro- 
gram of that league. 

In one of the paragraphs we find the 
statement that Senator Byrp had intro- 
duced a measure referred to in the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures’ report on the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, ren- 
dered May 20 of last year. Then ap- 
pears this statement, which I desire to 
read to you: 


The men who signed this report and the 
work they have done, as the Byrd committee, 
on many problems of economy in Govern- 
ment have earned the respect and confidence 
of businessmen, Government departments, 
and the thinking public. Besides Senator 
Byrd, junior Senator from Virginia, who is 
chairman, they are: Representative Robert 
L. Doughton, North Carolina, who is vice 
chairman of the committee; Senators Walter 
F. George, Georgia; Robert M. La Follette, 
Wisconsin; Carter Glass, Virginia; Kenneth 
McKellar, Tennessee; and Gerald P Nye. 
North Dakota; Representatives Thomas H. 
Cullen, New York; Allen T. Treadway, Massa- 
chusetts; Clarence Cannon, Missouri; Clifton 
A. Woodrum, Virginia; John Taber, New York; 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
dr.; and Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
Harold D. Smith. 

Now, it is interesting to have this docu- 
ment stating that the men whose names 
are printed there had signed that report 
and approved the recommendation of 
the Byrd committee for the immediate 
and very prompt liquidation of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. In fact. it 
was so interesting that I took it upon 
myself to write to the Honorable Harry 
F. Byrp, chairman of that committee, a 
letter which I will here put into the REC- 
orp in full: 


Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Eæpendi- 
tures, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SrNATrOR: Your committee released 
last May a report on the H. O. L. C. 

The members of the United States Savings 
and Loan League have recently received from 
the headquarters of that association in Chi- 
cago a release dated February 15, 1944, 
M-145, which deals with six subjects, the 
second one being the liquidation of the H. O. 
L. C. That release comments on the fact 
that on February 4 you introduced S. 1696, 
a bill to facilitate the liquidation of the 
H. O. L. C. Your bill is reproduced in full as 
an appendix to the publication of the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 

This release quotes from your committee's 
report on the H. O L. C. and quotes this 
conclusion: 

“Therefore, a bill is proposed to be intro- 
duced which will facilitate the liquidation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan on through 
the transfer and cash sale of its assets to in- 
dividuals and to local banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, cooper- 
ative banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, and other mortgage institutions.” 

That quotation is followed by this very 
interesting paragraph: 

“The men who signed this report and the 
work they have done, as the Byrd committee, 
on many problems of economy in Govern- 
ment have earned the respect and confidence 
of businessmen, Government departments, 
and the thinking public. Besides Senator 
Byrd, junior Senator from Virginia, who is 
chairman, they are: Representative Robert 
L. Doughton, North Carolina, who is vice 
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chairman of the committee; Senators Walter 
F. George, Georgia; Robert M. La Follette, 
Wisconsin; Carter Glass, Virginia; Kenneth 
McKellar, Tennessee, and Gerald P Nye, 
North Dakota; Representatives Thomas H. 
Cullen, New York; Allen T. Treadway, Massa- 
chusetts; Clarence Cannon, Missouri; Clifton 
A. Woodrum, Virginia; John Taber, New 
York; Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., and Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget Harold D. Smith.” 

Knowing that some of the people whose 
names were signed to the report did not 
share these views with reference to H. O. L. O., 
I have taken the trouble to check a little bit 
on it. I find that your colleague, Senator 
La FoLierre, did not see the report and did 
not sign it. I do not believe that Represent- 
ative DoucHToN saw your report, signed it, 
or subscribes to its comments. Representa- 
tive Cullen is now dead and Representative 
Treapway is not available I do not wish to 
embarrass your colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
WoopruM] by asking him but I think if you 
checked with Representative CaN NON of Mis- 
souri you will find that he neither saw nor 
signed your report. You will also find that 
the Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Mr Smith did not sign the report 
and do not now subscribe to it. 

Under these circumstances I think it un- 
fortunate that Morton Bodfish, executive vice 
president of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, should sign such a message as 
he has sent to the members of that league. 
I think it is too bad that he should so flag- 
rantly misrepresent the attitude of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Members of 
the Senate and the House as to claim that 
they signed the report of your committee on 
the liquidation of H. O. L. O. 

Mr. Bodfish has become an employee of the 
Government though he continues to be the 
825.000 -a-year paid lobbyist of the United 
States Savings and Loan League. He is a 
deputy chief of the M. O. branch of the Office 
of Strategic Services and operates as such 
on a salary basis. I feel that he should be 
called to account for this misrepresentation 
and I would therefore appreciate having from 
you, if you care to supply it, a statement as 
to. whether any members of the committee, 
other than yourself as chairman, signed the 
report on H. O. L. C. I should like to ask 
whether the report was submitted in advance 
of its release to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to Senators NYE, GEORGE, and La For. 
LETTE, and to the Members of the House of 
Representatives, particularly to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Can- 
NON of Missouri. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


That letter has gone to the distin- 
guished Senator, and I hope we may have 
a reply on it in due course. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Les. 

Mr. CHURCH. Did not the Senator 
speak to the gentleman just yesterday? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. And did not the Sena- 
tor then say in effect that all those at- 
tending the meeting a majority attend- 
ing, approved of this report? The Sena- 
tor has just told me that within the last 
few minutes. I have checked with the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Dovcuton], who states definitely that, so 
far as he is concerned, the report was 
unanimous. Ihave checked with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser]; he 
approved the report. I have checked as 
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nearly as I can and find that not a single 
person attending the meeting that ap- 
proved this report indicated any opposi- 
tion; but several days later, after the re- 
port came out, the only person objecting 
to it and indicating his objection was 
the Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Mor- 
genthau. I am authorized to say this in 
fairness to the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrp], chairman of the committee. 
The members approving this report were 
Senator Byrp, chairman; Representative 
DovceHron, vice chairman; Senator 
GEORGE; Senator Grass, who authorized 
Senator Byrp to cast his vote for the re- 

port; Senator McKELLAR; Senator NYE; 
Representative Taser, who is here; Rep- 
resentative Cullen, who was then well and 
able and who attended the meeting and 
did not object; Representative Treapway 
approved the report. I have checked 
these facts within the last half hour. 
Nine of the committee at least approved 
the report and none at the meeting dis- 
approved. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Well, 
I can assure you I talked to the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Bodfish, perhaps, 
made a mistake when he thought this re- 
port had been signed. The gentleman 
knows, I believe, that no signatures were 
added to this report. But no minority 
report was filed. There was no indica- 
tion of record of any objection at any 
time, I believe, until the gentleman took 
the floor today. There were two hearings. 
At the last hearing this report was ap- 
proved. All present voted for it. That 
was unanimous. There was no objection 
except by Mr. Morgenthau later on. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Let 
me say just briefly. that I checked it with 
the distinguished Senator and he did not 
say to me that a majority of the com- 
mittee was present. He did say that peo- 
ple had authorized him to act in their 
absence. But he was not willing to state 
that any member of the committee other 
than the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser}, and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway], and himself 
had been present and approved it at that 
time. He was not able to recollect who 
else was there, and he said to me some 
other things which I think will become 
apparent as we go along in this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 


Mr. TABER, Mr. Speaker, I just want 


to say this, that it is invariably the prac- 
tice of Senator Byrp in advance of a 
meeting where a report is expected to be 
presented for consideration, to send out 
the proposed report and notify us when 
it will be brought up for consideration. It 
was done, so far as I am concerned, with 
this particular report. I attended the 
meeting and it was presented. Now, I 
cannot tell who was there. I cannot tell 
whether the same kind of letter with a 
copy of the proposed report was sent to 
the other members of the committee, but 
I presume that is true, probably 4 or 5 
days ahead. And there were present, 
either in person or by proxy, or through 
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authorization to Senator Byrp to speak 
for them, according to my understand- 
ing, a majority of the committee. I will 
not say that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], or the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], were 
there. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Did 
the gentleman say the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DovucHton] was 
there? 

Mr. TABER. I would not say. I could 
not remember. I would not know. I 
think Senator Grorce was, and I think 
Senator McKEttar was, but I am not sure 
of that. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucHton] just a 
few minutes ago, when I explained to 
him here on the floor that you were go- 
ing to criticize some letter that Senator 
Byrp sent out, said “So far as I am con- 
cerned this report is unanimous.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is interesting. 

Mr, CHURCH. Of course, the gentle- 
man understood 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
asked the question, “Would you state 
who was there?” He assured me that he 
was not, but he assured you that he was? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not know whether 
he was there. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is all very interesting. 

Mr. CHURCH. It was very clear he 
received the report and so far as he was 
concerned, his vote was for it and the 
report was unanimous. . 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Let 
me show you how unanimous it was. 

Here is a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, addressed to Senator 
Byrp, dated May 29, 1943, which I will 
read in full into this report: 

May 29, 1943. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
Congress of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: On May 22, 1948, I 
received your letter of May 20, 1943, post- 
marked at 8:30 p. m., May 21, 1948, enclosing 
two reports of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
one on the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
and one on the National Youth Administra- 
tion 

Before your letter was received, the report 
on the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation had 
been released by you to the Senate on May 
20, and the report on the National Youth 
Administration was released at noontime on 
Monday, May 24. Each report indicates that 
it represents committee action. 

Pursuant to the statute establishing the 
committee, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
a member of the committee, and while I have 
kept currently informed of the committee’s 
activities in accumulating data with respect 
to these organizations through its public and 
executive hearings, the copies of the com- 
mittee reports forwarded with your letter 
of May 20, 1943, afforded me the first knowl- 
edge that definite committee reports and 
recommendations were contemplated. 

Inasmuch as apparently I am not to be 
given an opportunity to express my views 
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upon committee reports before they are re- 
leased, or to have such views printed as part 
of the documents incorporating the commit- 
tee reports, I shall appreciate it if you will 
incorporate in subsequent reports released in 
this manner a statement indicating that I 
have not had an opportunity to review the 
committee’s recommendations and, accord- 
ingly, the recommendations do not neces- 
sarily represent my views as a member of the 
committee. Z 

Very truly yours, 

: H. MORGENTHAU, Jr. 

That is the whole situation. The re- 
port was prepared by the clerk and after 
that it was sent to Mr. Morgenthau and 
to other members of the committee. I 
was not quarreling so much with the ac- 
tion of Senator Byrd and the members 
of his committee, who have done very fine 
work, but I thought it was improper for 
the secretary of the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League to send a letter to 
every member of that organization, stat- 
ing that various Senators, including Sen- 
ator La FoLLETTE of Wisconsin: and a 
man like Henry Morgenthau, and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
had approved such a report when they 
did not approve it then and do not now 
approve it. 

Further, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that Mr. Smith, director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, testified in the 
hearings on the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation in the independent offices 
appropriation bill at page 364. His tes- 
timony was given on April 4, 1943, 30 
days ahead of the Byrd report, and he 
indicated then to the members of that 
committee certainly that he had no ap- 
proval whatsoever of the thing that was 
later recommended by the Byrd com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes, 
I yield. 

Mr, CHURCH. The gentleman has 
been very fair. He has mentioned Mr. 
Bodfish’s name. When Mr. Bodfish re- 
ceived a report like this, which is signed 
by Harry F. BYRD, chairman, and then 
on the first page, the committee and all 
the members of i. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I re- 
gret that my friend keeps saying “signed 
by them,” because it is not signed by 
them. The names of the members of the 
committee are carried on one side and 
there is not the faintest indication as to 
who signed, or who approved it. 

Mr. CHURCH. All right. Perhaps 
Mr. Bodfish did make a technical error 
there. Do you know of any votes that 
Mr. Smith, Director of the Budget, ever 
cast in any committee, even though he is 
a member of those committees? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. CHURCH. He does not. He is in 
the habit of never voting and that is his 
practice. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Then 
I would object to it being stated that the 
committee unanimously approved the re- 
port. I think it is too bad that under 
date of February 26, 1944, on the sta- 
tionery of the Congress of the United 
States, over the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee, there was a letter 
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sent out to Ernest L. Rhodes, of Atlanta, 
Ga., which says: 

After extensive investigation and hearings 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, composed of 
Members whose names appear on this letter- 
head, presented to the Congress and the Pres- 
ident a unanimous report recommending the 
liquidation of the Home Owners’ Loin Cor- 
poration 


Mr. CHURCH. Was there one single 
recorded objection to the report after two 
hearings? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico, Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. CHURCH. What? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
just finished reading it to you. 

Mr. CHURCH. Not one single mem- 
ber of the committee objected. It was 
reported out by the 9 votes, a majority of 
14 members. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Iam 
going on with my discussion, but the let- 
ter I read to you was dated February 26, 
1944. The report was made May 20, 1943, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury sent 
in his protest a couple of days afterward. 
When this letter was written it was writ- 
ten with the full knowledge that it did not 
have the unanimous approval of the 
members of that committee. 

Now, let me go on and deal with the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation itself. 

The distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee [Mr. Cannon] 
quoted to us one day some words which a 
former speaker of the House from his 
State, Champ Clark, was fond of using— 
that the Senate was a saucer into which 
to pour and cool the hot tea that the 
House of Representatives had brewed. I 
find myself today comforted by that quo- 
tation but at the same time encouraged 
to hope that in the matter of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the House 
this year might not brew hot tea but 
might instead distill a little sober wis- 
dom in the handling of this agency. 

Last year when the matter came before 
the House of Representatives, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] pre- 
sented an amendment which you will 
find would have reduced the appropria- 
tion to H. O. L. C. from $12,142,200 to 
$8,310,734, and then provided that H. O. 
L. C. should not incur administrative ex- 
penses in excess of $833,333.33 for any 
month from July to December 1943, nor 
in excess of $208,333 for any month from 
January to June 1944. That amend- 
ment carried on a division in this House 
by 5 votes. It remained in the bill, was 
carried to the Senate, was early tossed 
aside by the Senate, but it was only after 
severe and prolonged persuasion on the 
part of the Senators that the House con- 
ferees were induced to abandon Mr. 
Dirksen’s idea and not cut the funds to 
$208,000 per month. 

At the time the Dirksen amendment 
was before the Committee of the Whole 
Hause, I tried my best to defeat it. I 
put into the Recorp dozens of figures 
to show that H. O. L. C. was liquidating 
rapidly and in full compliance with the 
law under which it had been established. 
The Congress laid down the basis upon 
which H. O. L. C. should liquidate when 
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it brought the Corporation into being in 
1933. It provided that loans should be 
amortized after the first 3 years on a 
15-year-basis and thereby, the Congress 
said, and in my opinion said wisely, that 
this Corporation by its own devices and 
the terms of its own mortgages would 
liquidate itself by 1952. 

There is a possibility that the theories 
of the gentleman from Illinois as to the 
early liquidation of H. O. L, C. will again 
be presented to this House, and that I 
again will seek to persuade my colleagues 
that they are not based on a proper con- 
ception in our duties as trustees over a 
billion-and-a-half-dollar business. Iam 
frank to confess that being a member of 
a Board of Directors seeking to control 
and direct a business whose assets run 
to a total of a billion and a half dollars 
is a new experience to me, but I take it 
nonetheless seriously. I wonder what 
every Member of this House would do 
if he were suddenly transplanted back 
into his home community and given the 
responsibility for a critical decision on 
a billion-dollar business. Iimagine that 
he would be very sober, very cautious, 
and that he would want plenty of figures. 

I wish the Members of this House could 
go back to that day on February 17, 1943, 
when we debated the H. O. L. C. appro- 
priation and read again the debate. 
They would be struck, I am sure, by the 
absence of statistical information in the 
addresses of those Members who favored 
the Dirksen amendment. They might be 
interested, as I was, in the comments that 
were made then, in the figures that were 


produced that day, and in the experience 


of the Corporation in the intervening 12 
months during which the record of the 
Corporation itself proved or disproved 
the assertions which were made on this 
floor. 

It was my effort that day to give a 
great many statistics which I had dug 
from the records or had estimated on the 
basis of experience. I told this Congress 
last February that at the end of the 
fiscal year in which we were then operat- 
ing the mortgages of the Corporation 
would drop to about $1,472,000,000. To- 
day we know the actual figure. It was 
$1,441,153,110.68. I hope the House will 
remember that, if I quote figures again 
this year. I told the House that H.O. 
L. C. was liquidating property since the 
gentleman from Illinois had questioned 
how rapidly this was being done. I re- 
minded the House that on July 30, 1942, 
there were 35,190 pieces of property in 
the hands of H. O. L. C., but that by the 
end of the coming June it was antici- 
pated only 23,477 houses would be left. 
Actually the number of houses to which 
the Corporation had title was 24,934, a 
little higher than the figure I had used, 
but it is interesting to note that by De- 
cember 31, 1943, the figure had dropped 
to slightly over 12,000. I hope the House 
will remember that, and I would be happy 
if any individual Member would take the 
time to go back and check every figure I 
introduced in that debate and judge for 
himself as to the accuracy of the state- 
ments made, 

Since that day in February in 1943 
when this Hause was persuaded to ap- 
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prove the Dirksen amendment I have 
wondered what would have happened 
had the “hot tea” not cooled in the saucer 
of the Senate. I remind you that if the 
Dirksen amendment had been enacted 
into law, during the month of January 
1944 by decree of this Congress initiated 
in this Chamber, H. O. L. C. would have 
been limited to an administrative ex- 
pense of $208,000 per month. What 
would have been the effect of that? In 
the light of today’s experience we have a 
right to look at the Corporation to see 
what the proposal would have done, for 
our, debate last year hinged on the de- 
sirability and the wisdom of that reduc- 
tion. 

Let me give you part of the answer. I 
recognize that there would have been 
many possible courses which H. O. L. C. 
could have taken under the reduced 
budget if the Senate had yielded on the 
Dirksen amendment. The two most ob- 
vious were: First, to distribute the cuts 
proportionately over the whole operative 
function, or second, to concentrate on 
the most vital function and eliminate all 
the others. 

Let us examine the second of these 
possibilities—namely, that we retain one 
function and let all the others go. 
Naturally in a mortgage institution deal- 
ing with installment accounts, the most 
important single function is the collection 
of revenue and keeping the records of the 
Corporation. Could we do that? No. 
The Corporation could not have even 
done that much because it costs approxi- 
mately $275,000 a month for that one 
function alone and the gentleman from 
Illinois, in effect, tried to say to H. O. L. C. 
JL you follow that path you must throw 
away the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, you must give up the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the two agencies which have 
helped to build Nation-wide a system 
of local building and loan corporations 
with $6,000,000,000 of assets. You must 
junk all your property for whatever it will 
bring under the hammer and you will 
then not be permitted to have enough 
money to keep track of your mortgages 
and the payments made by the home 
owners to the corporation designed to 
assist them in that most American of 
ambitions—the ownership of the roof 
that is over their heads.” 

I say to this House that it was pretty 
heavy medicine to dish out in one after- 
noon. I suggest that it was not even 
the last word in human wisdom. I do 
not think there is a Member of this 
House who would stand up and contend 
that we should make that type of break 
between a good, going organization mak- 
ing millions of dollars by its mortgage 
operations, then overnight reduce it to 
a disrupted and destroyed business 
frantically struggling to liquidate within 
the framework of a resolution which did 
not even give it enough money to hire 
sufficient help to keep track of install- 
ment payments as they rolled into the 
office and to supervise the millions of 
dollars’ worth of property which were 
producing a profit to the Corporation. 

I call your attention early to the fact 
that in the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
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1943, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion made a net income of $32,098,813.40 
from its mortgages and from the man- 
agement ofits property. That is a pretty 
nice business. By the old stock-market 
10X formula that is a business worth 
$300,000,000 as a going business and not 
worth a cent as a dead one. That isa 
business worth salvaging if it were in 
trouble, but it is certainly a business 
worth preserving while it pours money to 
the tune of $32,000,000 per year into the 
Federal Treasury. Remember now that 
you are not a member of a political party 
on this issue. You are a trustec of a big 
business with a billion and a half dollars 
in assets and if some man comes to you 
in your position as trustee and says, 
Let's liquidate,” you say to him. What's 
the matter, does somebody else want 
this $300,000,000 business free? Does 
somebody else want this $32,000,000 a 
year?” You think about that when 
somebody tries to strike at the vitals of 
this Corporation. 

Of course someone might say, “I only 
want to sell the good loans to the good 
people of my district. I only want to 
give the United States Savings and Loan 
League the gilt-edge paper. The Cor- 
poration would still have a chance to 
carry on with the scrapings from the 
bottom of the barrel.” 

All right. Let us assume that in this 
partial liquidation the Corporation would 
have sold by January 1, 1944, al! of its 
good loans and would have had left only 
those which private purchasers would 
not take, the Corporation would still, in 
my judgment, have had left fully three- 
fourths of its outstanding mortgages. 
The servicing and bookkeeping costs for 
such mortgages would have exceeded the 
amount of money which the House would 
have made available to the Corporation 
for monthly expenses after January 1. 

Inasmuch as the total amount carried 
in the Dirksen amendment was not suf- 
ficient for one of the most vital of its 
functions, H. O. L. C. obviously should 
not have followed that route in its en- 
deavor to restrict its operations to a re- 
stricted budget. Let us, therefore, exam- 
ine the other alternative—a general cut 
in all functions. As anyone can see at 
a glance, a maximum of $208,000 per 
month is approximately one-fourth of 
the $833,333 which were to be available 
to the Corporation each month from last 
July up to January 1. Suppose it had 
been possible to cut the expenses of each 
department of H. O. L. C. by three- 
fourths so that it could proceed on the re- 
maining one-fourth, what would have 
been the effect? From the standpoint 
of business, the proposal was so mon- 
strous that my imagination cannot, on 
any reasonable basis, conjecture what 
the Corporation could have done. No 
sound business liquidates that way. 

By process of simple arithmetic it is 
easy to compute the staff which the Cor- 
poration could have retained in each 
administrative and operating division if 
three-quarters of all its 3,300 or more 
employees had been discharged. Since 
the average salary of its employees is 
more than $200 per month and these em- 
ployees had accumulated leave of more 
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than 30 days, it is obvious that the 
Corporation would not have had in its 
budget of $208,000 per month enough to 
pay the, accumulated leave of its dis- 
charged employees. In fact, if they 
could have drawn on the full budget for 
2 months they still would not have had 
enough, yet our restrictions would not 
have permitted the use of more than 
$208,000 in any 1 month. Thus, an hon- 
orable corporation would have been 
forced to do the dishonorable thing of 
throwing its employees out without pay- 
ing salaries when they fell due. 

Another alternative was suggested 
last year by the managers of H. O. L. C. 
before the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 
That alternative was to anticipate the 
cut proposed in the House and prepare 
for it by discharging a large number of 
H. O. L. C. employees before entering 
upon the 1944 fiscal year. Such a course 
would have meant the discharge of 1,064 
employees by May, 1943, or 2 months be- 
fore the end of fiscal year 1943. It would 
have meant the termination of 2,330 
more employees by November, 1943, and 
would have left 777 employees on the 
pay roll as of January 1,1944. This num- 
ber of employees was not enough to take 
care of home office accounting controls 
and auditing and carry the necessary ac- 
counting and billing operations in the 
regional offices. Fortunately, the cut 
was not required and the Corporation was 
permitted to continue its orderly course. 

While we are dealing, however, with 
the subject of employment, you are en- 
titled to know that the threat of speedy 
liquidation last year resulted in the res- 
ignation of many of the Corporation's 
most experienced and competent em- 
ployees who, turned to other and in some 
cases more remunerative work. Clearly, 
the effect of the House action, in what- 
ever course H. O. L. C. might have 
preferred, would have been to embarrass 
the Corporation and plunge one of the 
Federal Government’s most efficient 
agencies into unnecessary hardships and 
a mad jumble of confusion and costly 
disorder. 

During the past fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1943, the Corporation had a net 
operating income before making provi- 
sion for losses of $32,000,000 so I am glad 
it could go on and make this money for 
the American taxpayer. This income 
was $9,500,000 more than in 1942. This 
increased income of fiscal year 1943 was 
accomplished in spite of a decrease of in- 
terest income and an increase of cur- 
tailments and of loans paid in full during 
that year. 

Although the Corporation had an in- 
come of $10,500,000 less in fiscal 1943 
than it had in fiscal 1942, its expenses for 
over-all operations were approximately 
$20,000,000 less, and it was thereby able 
to produce an increase of $9,500,000 in 
the net operating income. Inevitably, 
this favorable showing would have been 
impossible if the Corporation had been 
forced to a rapid liquidation. 

Against the net operating income of 
$22,500,000 for fiscal 1942, the losses sus- 
tained amounted to $26,700,000, leaving 
a net loss of $4,200,000. During the 
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fiscal year 1943, the losses on the sale of 
properties amounted to $27,600,000— 
nearly a million higher than the previous 
year. However, because of reductions in 
operating expenses for the fiscal year 
1943 there was left a net proft of $4,400,- 
000 after absorbing all losses. This profit 
of $4,400,000 as against the net loss of 
$4,200,000 in 1942 represents a net gain 
of $8,600,000 in 1943 over 1942, after de- 
ductions for all losses. 

I am informed that the Corporation, 
according to its careful estimates, will 
collect during the current fiscal year be- 
tween $300,000,000 and $400,000,000, at 
an administrative cost of less than $10,- 
000,000, and that if allowed to con- 
tinue its orderly liquidation to the end of 
its contract obligations there is a clear 
possibility it will wind up its affairs with- 
out any loss to the Government or to 
taxpayers. Indeed, according to the es- 
timates of the Corporation, there is an 
excellent possibility that it can complete 
its task without disturbance ‘of private 
mortgage markets, and in the final 
reckoning show a small financial profit. 

To support his argument for a destruc- 
tive cut in the H. O. L. C. appropriation, 
the gentleman from Illinois called atten- 
tion to the fact that H. O. L. C. was cre- 
ated as an emergency agency, and that 
it should immediately proceed to liqui- 
date. He must have known, because he 
has sat on the House Appropriations 
Committee for many years, that H. O. L. 
C. had made no loans since 1936, and con- 
tinuously for more than 8 years has been 
engaged in progressive liquidation. In 
spite of the knowledge, he gave his 
colleagues the impression that H. O. L. C. 
was not liquidating. Here is what he 
said on February 17, 1943, during last 
year’s debate: 

There is no disposition to liquidate. That 
is the trouble. That is the trouble with 
bureaucracy. That is the trouble with an 
emergency bureau, once it becomes en- 
trenched, they do not want to Adee 
They do not want to let loose. 
There is only one way to liquidate and that 
is to liquidate. 


What are the facts? Is it true that 
the Corporation has shown no disposition 
to liquidate? Let me give you a very 
quick but accurate summary of its ac- 
complishments in liquidation: 

Its outstanding loans have been re- 
duced in number from 1,005,968 in fiscal 
1936 to 736,693 in fiscal 1943, a reduction 
of 26.77 percent, 

Its outstanding loans have been re- 
duced in amount from $2,944,500,704 in 
fiscal 1936 to $1,441,153,111 in fiscal * 
a reduction of 51.06 percent. 

Its acquired properties have been re- 
duced from a cumulative peak of 195,644 
to 24,991 as of June 30, 1943, a reduction 
of 87.2 percent, and the coming June 
30 should see the number drop to 7,500. 

The total amount of properties ac- 
quired has been reduced from a cumula- 
tive peak of $1,009,838,109 to $187,952,363 
as of June 30, 1943, a reduction of 81.4 
percent, 

Its outstanding bonds have been re- 
duced from $3,046,839,375 in fiscal 1936 
to $1,735,509,700 in fiscal 1943, a reduc- 
tion of 43.0 percent. 
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Its employed personnel has been re- 
duced from approximately 21,000 in fiscal 
1935 to 3,319 on July 1, 1943, a reduction 
of 84.19 percent. 

This too shows that there is a disposi- 
tion to liquidate, that there is a desire to 
cut down and that progress is properly 
being made in that direction. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. TABER. I had an instance of a 
desire to liquidate a home where it took 
5 months to get a discharge of the mort- 
gage from the New York office to a bank 
for the purpose of closing a real-estate 
deal where they were to have the mort- 
gage paid off. I have called it to the 
attention of Mr. Fahey but I have not 
received any explanation although a 
month has passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
think the gentleman from New York is 
entirely correct in calling the attention 
of Mr. Fahey to things of that nature. 
I think that the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration does not function perfectly: I 
will admit that any time. I know very 
few Government organizations that do. 
All I say is that with $32,000,000 a year 
rolling into the Treasury to take up last 
year $27,000,000 of property losses it is a 
good piece of business. Further than 
that we will have left this June only 
7,500 pieces of property. We will take 
losses on those pieces of property running 
into 30, 40, or possibly 50 millions of 
dollars. If we can have the income from 
the mortgages for that period, to take 
those losses out of a going business and 
not throw them onto the Treasury and 
the taxpayers of the United States, I will 
be satisfied and happy about it. When 
that comes I will not worry quite so much 
about the matter of liquidating H. O. L. C. 

Mr. TABER. I should like to call at- 
tention to this too. I have had very 
grave doubts about the efficiency with 
which the outfit was being managed and 
I raised certain questions. They sent a 
man around to see me whom they said 
was a direct representative of Mr. Fahey. 
His name escapes me for the moment. I 
spent a whole forenoon going over things 
with him and I called attention to the 
fact that very many of the statements 
that we obtained from Mr. Fahey's or- 
ganization were not correct and I won- 
dered what the explanation was. That 
was at least 6 weeks ago and the ex- 
planation has not yet arrived. 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. May 
I say that I too have wanted informa- 
tion about certain phases of the opera- 
tions of the Corporation. Rather than 
have them send a man down to my office, 
I got on the train and went up to New 
York City, where I went as carefully 
through the office as I would have gone 
through it had I been a stockholder in 
the Corporation. I found some things I 
would not have tolerated in my own in- 
dividual business, but I also found things 
there that I thought were extremely 
commendable. I found fine samples of 
record work. I saw a lower cost of keep- 
ing track of installment mortgages than 
some of the finest insurance companies 
having that type of loan can boast of in 
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the United States today. The general 
picture is not all good, as I ai. quite will- 
ing to concede; it could be greatly im- 
proved. What I have asked is that we 
hold on to this income until we have fully 
absorbed the losses on the sale of prop- 
erties. Then we will be in much better 
position to handle it than we now are. 

To give a final example of the desire 
and intention to liquidate the corpora- 
tion in an orderly fashion. 

Its obligations for administrative ex- 
penses have been reduced from $37,426,- 
579 in fiscal 1935 to $10,718,379 in fiscal 
1943, a reduction of 71.36 percent, 

Does this show evidence of “no dispo- 
sition to liquidate?” Can it be that the 
scholarly gentleman from Illinois was be- 
ing misled? Or can it be that to make 
the better H. O. L. C. mortgages avail- 
able to private business firms he was 
himself ignoring, and would have had us 
ignore, the facts? I have some famili- 
arity with home-mortgage finance. It is 
my belief that the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, on a national scale, has 
done a better job of liquidation than any 
private business in the country has ever 
done with similar loans and mortgage 
assets. For H. O. L. C., by its congres- 
sional charter, deals in only one type of 
paper—bad loans on poor risks. 

Our colleague from Illinois, again for 
the purpose of forcing a budget cut and 
thereby speeding the liquidation of H. O. 
L. C., called attention to the administra- 
tive expenses of the Corporation, and 
seemed to imply that these came out of 
public funds. What are the facts? 

From the beginning of its operations 
through June 30, 1943, the total oper- 
ating and other income of the Corpora- 
tion was $1,144,007,144.40. Operating 
and other expenses during the same 
period amounted to $954,168,938.73, leav- 
ing a net income before provision for 
loss of $189,838,205.67. During the last 
fiscal year, as I have pointed out, the 
balance of operating and other income 
over operating and other expenses was 
in round numbers $32,000,000. Were it 
not for the losses which the Corporation 
is obliged to suffer in the sale of its less 
desirable real estate, its operations would 
show a substantial profit. Undoubtedly, 
it is these profits which attract the mort- 
gage lending institutions to clamor for a 
Slice of the H. O. L. C. mortgage port- 
folio. These institutions, said the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, would like to pur- 
chase the good loans. If they were able 
to buy the good loans of the Corporation 
without carrying any of the costs of de- 
linquency or any of the losses on the 
sale of real estate, they could make an 
annual profit of $19,000,000—and no re- 
negotiation. Naturally, such a large 
profit is attractive to these institutions. 
What business would not like the Gov- 
ernment to hand over to it an annual 
profit of $19,000,000? That is big money 
even in these days of inflated national 
income. 

Following his recital of heavy burdens 
on the Treasury for H. O. L. C. operating 
expenses, the gentleman from Illinois 
complained that it costs 811,000 citizens 
substantial amounts “because these ex- 
penditures come out of the citizens.” Let 
us look at the facts and see what ex- 
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penditures are coming out of H. O. L. C, 
borrowers, these citizens to whom our 
colleague refers. These H. O. L. C. citi- 
zens are now paying 4½ percent interest 
on their loans, and, happily, they are not 
burdened by extra fees, fines, forfeitures, 
or frequent refinancing commissions, 
How many private corporations are even 
today in these flush times lending money 
to their borrowers on real-estate mort- 
gages at the low rate of 4% percent? 
How many are doing as the H. O. L. C. 
did, absorbing appraisal fees, title 
searches, legal fees, recording fees, and 
such, without charging them to the bor- 
rower? It is safe to say that if H. O. L. C. 
loans which formerly were held by pri- 
vate institutions were returned to them 
the rate would be substantially higher, 
and new charges would be levied on the 
borrowers. Interest rates might, because 
of the poor character of many of the 
loans and the small amounts of the ma- 
jority, rise to 542 percent or 6 percent, or 
go back to the old average of more than 
7 percent, at which these loans were car- 
ried before the H. O. L. C. took them over. 
So let us ask: What is coming out of the 
citizens? I wonder if our colleague can 
answer. 

Instead of implying that the citizens 
who are H. O. L. C. borrowers are carry- 
ing heavy expenses because of H. O. L. C., 
perhaps he should in all honesty have 
pointed out that they enjoy a lower rate 
of interest, plus more other advantages, 
than have ever been given to home- loan 
borrowers in our entire business history. 
He should have told you that H. O. L. C. 
borrowers enjoy more leniency and more 
cooperative assistance than have ever 
been extended to such borrowers by any 
type of lending institution. Instead of 
that, he concluded his argument on the 
burden of H. O. L. C. to citizens by say- 
ing: “If we continue the Corporation 
there is going to be one of two answers. 
Either we are going to continue to bleed 
the borrowers or we are going to have to 
pay it out of the Federal Treasury.” 

Does the low rate and favorable terms 
of H. O. L. C. constitute bleeding? If 
so, what about private rates when the 
H. O. L. C. came into existence? Let him 
answer. As I have pointed out, the H. 
O. L. C. original rate of 5 percent was 
at least 2 percent below the average rate 
charged by private lending institutions 
on home mortgages. These rates, due to 
the influence of H. O. L. C., have gone 
down. So has the charge to H. O. L. C. 
borrowers. It is now 4½ percent. Have 
private rates gone as low as 4%½ percent? 
Let him answer. Iam safe in saying that 
they have not gone to that low point 
for even the safest of home mortgages 
without Government insurance, and I am 
safe in saying that the average rate for 
home mortgages throughout the United 
States is still at least 1 percent higher 
than the current H. O. L. C. rate. More- 
over, most of the home mortgages fi- 
nanced by private lending institutions 
are on less favorable terms. Many of 
them are written as they were written 
before the depression, for a 1-year pe- 
riod only. Others are written for a pe- 
riod of 3 to 5 years. These are the so- 
called straight type, and must be re- 
newed at the end of the contract period. 
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Then they are rewritten, usually for a 
smaller amount, and usually at the cost 
of a commission and legal expenses. 

I have before me evidence that some 
of the institutions which have succeeded 
in persuading H. O. L. C. borrowers to 
refinance their loans with them, are re- 
writing the mortgages for 1 year, and are 
inserting in the mortgage instrument a 
clause which provides for 8 percent in- 
terest in case of default. Does this pro- 
cedure give evidence of any more favor- 
able consideration by private lenders of 
home mortgage borrowers? 

Before I leave the subject of H. O. L. C. 
expenses and the cost of H. O. L. C. in 
the handling of its mortgage loans, let 
me submit a brief statement of the Cor- 
poration’s financial structure. When it 
was created, Congress authorized the 
Treasury to supply capital to the Cor- 
poration up to $200,000,000. It author- 
ized, in addition, the issue and sale of 
bonds or their exchange for defaulted 
home mortgages up to a total of $4,750,- 
000,000. Not all of the bond authoriza- 
tion were issued, and of those issued 
about half have since been retired. At 
the present time the Corporation enjoys 
a spread of approximately 2½ percent 
between the money due as interest on 
bonds and the income due as interest on 
mortgages. Out of this difference of 21⁄4 
percent, the Corporation is able to pay 
all of its administrative expenses with- 
out taking one cent of public funds for 
its appropriated or other expenses. 

You will remember that when the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act was passed in 
June 1933 we were in the pit of the de- 
pression. Because the depression was no 
respecter of persons or political beliefs, 
those who created the Corporation and 
subsequently organized it undertook to 
deal with the problems presented by the 
depression on the basis of sound, non- 
partisan business. The action taken on 
home-loan legislation by both House and 
Senate was practically unanimous. In 
the Senate there was no recorded vote. 
In the House roll call there were only 
four dissenting votes. It is clear from 
the record that Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike joined in creating the H. O. 
L. C. and in making it a nonpartisan 
relief activity to rescue home owners and 
home-financing institutions from finan- 
cial ruin. 

It was the intent of Congress that the 
Corporation, after a brief lending period 
of 3 years, devote itself over a period of 
15 years to liquidation. That was the 
liquidation plan of the Congress. Later, 
in 1939, the House and the Senate, with- 
out record votes in either instance but 
without a single objection, extended the 
period of liquidation from 15 years to 25 
years so as to give borrowers who were 
having difficulty in meeting their mort- 
gage payments and taxes more time at 
slightly lower monthly payments in 
which to discharge their burden of debt. 
The Congress did that, not H. O. L. C. 
The country knew when the Corpora- 
tion was created, and we have known all 
along, that the morigages placed by 
H. O. L. C. which could survive would 
become increasingly safe and increasing- 
ly attractive to lending institutions. We 
knew that as home owners by their 
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month-by-month payments increased 
their equities and reduced their debts, the 
risk of the Federal Government would 
become steadily less and the security of 
the home owners increasingly large. We 
knew last year what was known as far 
back as 1935, that certain mortgage lend- 
ing institutions were organizing their 
forces for the purchase of selected H. O. 
L. C. mortgages. 

Several years ago it was evident that 
some H. O. L. C. loans had become fairly 
safe investments for private institutions. 
Agitation for their sale to certain private 
institutions began as early as 1935. It 
was not, however, until 1942 that an or- 
ganized effort was begun in the House to 
turn H. O. L. C. investments over to 
hungry financial institutions. Much has 
been said to the effect that H. O. L. C. 
has opposed such action, but remember 
this: Any day a private mortgage com- 
pany wants an H. O. L. C. loan at par, all 
it need do is find a borrower who prefers 
to deal with the private company, sup- 
ply the mortgage money, pay off the Gov- 
ernment loan, and record its own loan. 
It is that simple. But if the company 
wants a discount, or a bargain—that is 
something else. 

Let us now examine minutely H. O. 
L. C.'s acquisitions and the record of 
liquidation of its owned real estate. The 
Corporation's experience in the acquisi- 
tion and sale of property dates back to 
the early years of its operations, By the 
end of 1935 it had acquired a total of 
129 properties, with a cumulative dollar 
value of $509,436. Acquisitions con- 
tinued from year to year as additional 
borrowers were unable or unwilling to 
meet the most liberal terms ever made 
for home mortgages. By December 31, 


1943, it had acquired a total of 196,749 


properties. 

During the last 3 years of that 9-year 
period comparatively few properties were 
taken. However, in the peak year of 1937 
nearly 65,000 properties were acquired. 
In the next year, 1938, more than 48,000 
were acquired, and in 1939 about 24,000 
were acquired, a combined acquisition of 
real estate greater by many times than 
any other lending institution in the coun- 
try, enough to house a city population of 
more than three-quarters of a million 
people. 

What is H. O. L. C.'s record of sale or 
liquidation of these properties? In 1936 
it sold 142. In 1939 it sold nearly 38,000; 
in 1940 slightly under 50,000; in 1941 
nearly 35,000. Since then its sales have 
declined because the great bulk of its 
properties have been disposed of. In 
1942 the total sales were slightly uncer 
17,000, and in 1943 only a little over 
14.000. 

As a matter of significant fact, the 
Corporation’s record of the disposal of 
its foreclosed real estate is better with 
respect both to volume and to prices 
than that of the private lending insti- 
tutions in the same communities for the 
same types of property. Let me be spe- 
cific and take a few cases in the most 
difficult. area with which the Corpora- 
tion has had to deal—that of New York. 
There; a total of 9,164 sales were. closed 
during the period of January 1 through 
December 31, 1943. Complete data is 
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available on only 9,113 of these sales, 
Analysis of these shows that 11,440 pur- 
chase offers were submitted. Of these 
offers, 1,733 were rejected and 594 were 
withdrawn or in negotiations failed to 
result in offers that were satisfactory. 
As a result of negotiations prior to the 
approval of purchase offers, an increase 
of $909,279 over initial offers was se- 
cured. This figure represents an aver- 
age increase of $100 for each closed 
sale. 

Included among the 9,113 properties 
on which sales were closed were 1,300 
properties on which offers to purchase 
were previously rejected but on which 
sales were subsequently made at higher 
offers. Analysis of these 1,300 sales dis- 
closes an increase of $606,154 in total 
sales prices obtained above the original 
offers which had been rejected. This 
figure represents an average increase of 
$466.27 for each affected property. 

The figures I have quoted indicate the 
precautions taken by the Corporation to 
obtain the best possible prices for its 
properties, but always with due considera- 
tion of the current market and the in- 
fluence of its sales on community values. 

In spite of the evidence which we have 
and which, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, he has had from 
year to year, the gentleman from Illinois 
complained a year ago that the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration “makes every building 
and loan institution, every insured insti- 
tution get rid of its bad real estate,” and 
he then asked this House, “Why should 
not the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
abide by the same rules? If it is a good 
rule for others of the country, it is a good 
rule for Mr. Fahey.” 

Well, now, I wonder. Let us see what 
sort of a story that was. The evidence 
clearly shows that the management of 
H. O. L. C. is taking its own advice and 
vigorously applying the rules laid down 
with respect to the sale of foreclosed real 
estate. As of June 30, 1943, the Corpora- 
tion had reduced its holdings of acquired 
properties by 81.4 percent. Since that 
time the percentage of reduction has ex- 
ceeded 90 percent, I doubt if lending in- 
stitutions generally throughout the coun- 
try have made any such favorable record 
even though their loans were admittedly 
better and most-of them made on a basis 
of 66% percent of appraised value rather 
than the liberal 80-percent loans of 
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Some weeks ago, on January 7 to be 
exact, the gentleman from Ilinois sent 
a form letter to banks, savings institu- 
tions, and private mortgagors through- 
out the United States, asking if they 
wished to purchase some of the assets 
of H. O. L. C. His letter said nothing 
about purchasing these assets at a pre- 
mium, and gave no encouragement to bid 
on the slow assets of the Corporation. 
His intention apparently was to offer 
these institutions some attractive invest- 
ments for their excess funds. He did not 
even advance to them the suggestion 
that they pay a premium for the better 
H. O. L. C. mortgages which are certainly 
worth a premium. Why he failed to sug- 
gest a premium price he does not dis- 
close, yet on the floor of this House a 
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year ago he stated: “We could actually 
get a premium on the great bulk” of 
H. O. L. C. mortgages. Why his failure 
to suggest a premium in this year of po- 
litical campaigning? Is he issuing a gen- 
eral come-on invitation in the expecta- 
tion that this Congress will be deluged 
with a volume of requests for bargains 
that will not develop and which will ulti- 
mately result in dissatisfaction, the onus 
of which may be adroitly placed upon 
H. O. L. C.? 

Because of the importance of this 
question, I made it my business to ob- 
tain the facts and to organize and pres- 
ent them so clearly that you could have 
the benefit of them before taking action 
on the future conduct of H. O. L. C. as a 
business instrumentality of the Federal 
Government. 

We have been told that the H. O. L. C. 
should liquidate. I have presented to 
you facts which show the H. O. L. C. is 
liquidating and has been liquidating for 
the past 7 years with commendable re- 
sults. We have been told that its budget 
should be cut radically, nearly 50 percent 
in 1 year and from normal monthly 
expenses of $800,000 to monthly expenses 
of about $200,000, to force a rapid and 
precipitous liquidation. I have indicated 
some of the destructive and wasteful ef- 
fects of such a course of action. We 
have been told that the H. O. L. C. is no 
longer needed, and that its assets should 
be transferred to the advantage of pri- 
vate lending institutions. I have under- 
taken to show what the probable effect 
cf this requirement would be. In our de- 
liberations on this subject a year ago, we 
made a decision which was unwise, but 
which, without the intervention of the 
Senate, would have been imposed. I 
hope that this time our better judgment 
will be applied, and we shall permit the 
H. O. L. C. to continue. without further 
interference in its important public serv- 
ices and its orderly liquidation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman.from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is 
recognized for 10 minutes, 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I address 
you upon a subject of high importance 
not alone to the two and one-half million 
people in six Southeastern States whose 
electrical needs are served by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, an agency of the 


Government in the United States, but a 


question of importance also to the entire 
Nation. This speech is occasioned by the 
fact that the other body of Congress on 
last Friday adopted an amendment to the 
bill appropriating funds for the T. V. A., 
offered by the senior Member of that 
body from the State of Tennessee, that 
has such far-reaching meaning, should it 
become law, as not only seriously to 
hamper both the hopes and prospects of 
the people of this great region for social 
and industrial development but actually 
to change the basic character of the Na- 
tion’s greatest and most successful ex- 
periment in unified regional develop- 
ment, possibly changing its prospects of 
even greater success and achievement to 
an outlook of atrophy and ultimate fail- 
ure, 
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In making these remarks, I do not 
question in any way the motives of the 
senior Member of the other body from 
my State. This gentleman has worked 
too hard and has done too much for the 
development of the hydroelectric, flood, 
and navigation facilities of the Tennessee 
and other rivers for me to think that he 
desires to do, or believes that he is doing, 
a disservice either to the people of his 
State and Nation or to this great public 
utility. I can only interpret his action 
as mistaken judgment. 

I have referred to the T. V. A. as an 
experiment in unified regional develcp- 
ment. It was thus conceived and 
planned, the first of its kind. It was by 
no means the first time the Government 
had undertaken a project of flood control 
or to make a stream navigable. Nor was 
it the first adventure in public ownership 
of power facilities. What was new was 
the plan to coordinate not only these pur- 
poses and functions in one project but 
to unify and correlate them not only 
with themselves but with the develop- 
ment of an entire river valley, immeas- 
urably rich in natural and human re- 
sources. 

The enthusiasm with which the over- 
whelming majority of the people of this 
region have accepted and supported the 
project has only been matched by the 
virulency and determination of its op- 
ponents. 

Congress, which with the President, 
created the T. V. A., has steadfastly given 
it support. It is now an immense devel- 
opment, the largest engineering and con- 
struction job ever carried out by one sin- 
gle agency, public or private, in the Na- 
tion's history. 

To be sure, it has cost a lot of money. 
Over $700,000,000 of the people’s money 
has been spent upon the program. But 
the whole project belongs to the people, 
and I believe it is a good investment. 

To my colleagues who are the elected 
Representatives of the people and the 
guardians of their interests, there would 
naturally arise the question: What have 
the people got for their money? This 
question can be answered, I believe, sat- 
isfactorily. 

First, let me point out the utterly in- 
valuable contributions of the T. V. A. 
facilities to the war program. Electrical 
energy, one might almost say, is the life- 
blood of modern war production. When 
war descended upon us with such sudden 
treachery and our need for planes be- 
came so acute, the Nation had this great 
source of electrical energy for production 
of aluminum. Electrical power from the 
T. V. A. facilities has produced a major 
part of the aluminum for America’s air- 
craft. At one critical point of the war, it 
produced more than one-half, And let it 
be remembered that to make one large 
bomber takes more electricity than the 
average American family would use in 
400 years. 

But aluminum is only one example. 
The production facilities brought into 
being by and because of the T. V. A. have 
turned out a record of war production 
which, once the full story can be told, 
will, in my opinion, forever justify this 
great national development and invest- 
ment. Even now, one of the Nation’s 
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largest, most strategic, and highly secret 
war projects is under urgent construc- 
tion somewhere within the valley, served 
by T. V. A. power. 

The T. V. A.'s contribution to tht war, 
however, is not the only thing the people 
of the Nation have to show for their 
money. The T. V. A. and its far-flung 
facilities can conservatively be regarded 
as a very valuable capital asset. Its prop- 
erties are new and it is, in fact, a going 
concern of proven feasibility. 

For one direct benefit to the Govern- 
ment, the per capita level of income of 
the region's people, though still far too 
low, has shown a healthy increase. By 
1940, the per capita income of the seven 
Tennessee Valley States showed a 73-per- 
cent increase over the level of 1933, while 
the national increase for the same period 
was only 56 percent. As a result of this 
increased income, the increase in income 
taxes paid to the Government from that 
region is considerably above the increase 
for the country as a whole. 

The benefits to the Nation by making 
this great river navigable must be con- 
sidered as similar to the benefits of mak- 
ing many other of the Nation’s rivers 
navigable. The benefits go not only to 
shippers, industries, and consumers 
using the Nation’s navigable channels, 
but the business enterprise and the eco- 
nomic activity of the entire Nation is 
given a boon, thereby benefitting the 
whole people. Similarly, we must con- 
sider the flood-control investment on the 
Tennessee River and in that valley as a 
protection from hazards similar to that 
provided by flood- control projects on 
many other of the Nation’s streams. 

I mention some of the above things 
not to avoid a dollar-and-cents question 
on the Nation’s investment in T. V. A. 
power facilities, but to emphasize that 
the power facilities are by no means the 
only national benefit from the T. V. A. 

As to the power, the answer is not so 
difficult, because power is sold and reve- 
nues provide a dollar-and-cents measure- 
ment. It is not a discouraging record, 
either. For instance, during the last 
fiscal year, income from power sales 
amounted to more than $31,500,000. 
After deducting the expenses to produce 
and distribute that power, including tax 
payments and liberal depreciation allow- 
ances, there was a surplus of more than 
813,000, 0 00. This would indicate that 
the people have made a good investment 
in these power facilities. 

During the current fiscal year the 
T. V. A. has already retired $2,000,000 in 
outstanding bonds out of current receipts, 

While this operation has given satis- 
factory results to the people of the coun- 
try as a whole, it has been a boon and a 
blessing to the people of the Tennessee 
Valley. What, then, is the justification 
or the reason for this disturbing amend- 
ment? Ido not think there is sufficient 
justification, and I shall not here under- 
take to discover a reason, if any. 

The amendment which the other body 
has adopted and which may soon be a 
question before the House, requires that 
all receipts of the T. V. A., wherever and 
however collected, must be paid into the 
general funds of the Treasury, just as 
taxes, import duty, or any other ordinary 
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governmental revenue. Once in the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury these revenues 
would be commingled with the other 
revenues of the United States. There 
would be no earmarking, no identification 
of these funds. In other words, when a 
consumer of T. V. A. electricity paid his 
light bill it would not go into the oper- 
ating funds of this public utility, as is the 
case with every other utility in the United 
States, but it would go into the general 
revenue of the United States just like 
income-tax payments. 

Once these moneys are in the general 
fund of the Treasury, they cannot be 
withdrawn by the T. V. A. or by any other 
agency except as they are appropriated 
by Congress. 

So, under this proposal, the receipts 
from the operation of T. V. A. would no 
longer be available, as they gre now, to 
pay the ordinary operating expenses of 
the T. V. A., with only the net proceeds 
required to be paid into the Treasury 
general fund. Instead all receipts 
would, as I have said, become Govern- 
ment revenue and the T. V. A. would 
have to rely upon direct appropriations 
from Congress for every solitary penny 
of its expenditures. 

Perhaps it would be helpful, Mr. 
Speaker, to review briefly the history, 


not of the entire T. V. A., which is not 


in question here, but the manner of han- 
dling the receipts of the T. V. A. By the 
original Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
the net proceeds, after payment of its 
ordinary expenses, were required to be 
paid into the Treasury at the end of each 
calendar year. There is no requirement 
in the origina) act that the current re- 
ceipts be either paid into the general 
fund or deposited in the Treasury. In- 
sofar as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act is concerned, the T. V. A. board could 
select any local bank, or banks, or other 
rinancial institutions, in which to de- 
posit its current funds. Only the net 
proceeds, let me repeat, are required to 
be paid into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

But in 1935, upon the joint suggestion 
of T. V. A. and the Treasury, Congress 
wrote into the appropriation bill an 
amendment which permitted the T. V. A. 
to pay its receipts into a Treasury special 
fund. In other words, the T. V. A. was 
given permission to deposit its current 
receipts, along with appropriated funds, 
in a special fund within the Treasury. 
In this way this Treasury special fund is 
the banker of the T. V. A., holding its 
funds on deposit and paying its with- 
drawals. 

Far from being a Lilienthal trick, as 
has been recently alleged, this was and 
is a sound method for a governmental 
agency engaged in business operations to 
safeguard large public funds. 

This same provision has been included 
in every bill appropriating funds for the 
T. V. A. since 1935. It does not in any 
way alter the requirement that the net 
proceeds of the T. V. A. be paid into the 
general funds of the Treasury or permit 
the use of receipts on any unauthorized 
project. The only reason the net pro- 
ceeds have not been paid into the general 
fund, after the end of each fiscal year, is 
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that Congress, prior to then, had appro- 
priated these net receipts or balances for 
use by the T. V. A. These have, never- 
theless, been available and, but for these 
appropriation bills, would have been paid 
according to law into the Treasury gen- 
eral fund. 

The amendment adopted last Friday 
by the other body would not permit a 
deposit of receipts in a special Treasury 
fund, but, instead, as I have earlier said, 
would require that all receipts be paid 
into the general fund of the Treasury as 
revenue. 

This amendment is advocated on the 
grounds that the T. V. A., like other gov- 
ernmental agencies, should make an ac- 
counting to Congress. Now right here, 
I would like to refute the canard that 
T. V. A. has not been making an account- 
ing to Congress. The fact is there are 
few, if any, governmental agencies with 
a finer record of accounting to Congress 
than the T. V. A. has. It has been re- 
markably successful and entirely free of 
fraud and mishandling of its funds. Its 
reports to Congress have been full, open, 
and in more detail than required by law. 
Its operations are not only audited by the 
Comptroller General’s office but are also 
audited by one of the Nation’s leading 
private auditing firms. A congressional 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the T. V. A., and after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation gave a very favorable report 
on its operations. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope you will not con- 
fuse the T. V. A. and its operations with 
an ordinary governmental agency. Like 
it or not, the T. V. A. is big business— 
a big business owned and operated by the 
Government of the United States. It is 
one of the Nation’s largest utility sys- 
tems. To require it to operate on the 
self-same principles as the Federal Trade 
Commission, for example, would be fruit- 
less folly. 

Congress has neither the time nor the 
technical staff to operate a large utility. 
Yet, that is virtually what Congress would 
be doing if this amendment becomes law. 

Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to point out 
some of the difficulties. Every Member 
of Congress knows that work on appro- 
priations and estimates for appropria- 
tions begins many months before the 
money is actually appropriated and avail- 
able for expenditure. As an example, the 
T. V. A. went before the Bureau of the 
Budget in September 1943 to present es- 
timates of their expenditures for the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1 and ending 
June 30, 1945. The bill presently under 
discussion embodies these estimates. 
Fortunately, the T. V. A. is asking for the 
appropriation of no new money for next 
year, asking only for the appropriation 
of the unexpended balance to be used to- 
gether with its receipts. 

The use of its receipts gives to this 
public utility a businesslike flexibility. 
Increased expenditures, reflected in in- 
creased demands for power which can- 
not be accurately anticipated, would 
mean increased revenue. The two would 
likely offset each other and maybe the 


increased business would result in a bene- 


fit to this agency owned by the people, 
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As an example in point, in 1939, just after 
the declaration of war by Great Britain, 
the Aluminum Co. of America, located 
in this valley, found itself in critical need 
for more power because of an increas- 
ing demand for aluminum. As it hap- 
pened, the supply of power from its own 
hydro facilities was actually decreased be- 
cause of a drought. This company ap- 
pealed to the T. V. A. for power way be- 
yond T. V. A.’s contractual obligations. 
The T. V. A. supplied a large block of 
power, largely by bringing into operation 
some of its stand-by steam plants. The 
company paid to the T. V. A. for this 
power $1,600,000. In producing that 
power, the T. V. A. spent $1,300,000, leav- 
ing a profit to this agency of the Gov- 
ernment of $300,000. 

The T. V. A. was able to enter into such 
a contract because it could use its in- 
creased income to pay its increased ex- 
pense, as other prudent business organi- 
zations can do. It could not have done 
it without considerable delay that would 
have meant less aluminum, if it had been 
necessary to wait for passage of an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Now, suppose that instead of continu- 
ing this businesslike method we require 
the T. V. A., as is proposed by this amend- 
ment, to pay all of its receipts into the 
Treasury as revenue and come to Con- 
gress for the appropriation of all of its 
expenditures for the innumerable details 
and contingencies for the operation of 2 
very large utility business. How could 
Congress do this intelligently with our 
present methods? How could even the 
T. V. A., and much less the Congress, 
accurately estimate the detailed expend- 
itures of such a huge business operation 
a year or more in advance? 

The first big contingency would be un- 
predictability of the weather, particu- 
larly in the T. V. A. region. There is 
always the possibility of a dry year. 
When a drought comes, less power can 
be produced from the hydroelectric gen- 
erating facilities and, therefore, more 
power would necessarily have to be pro- 
duced from steam plants. One differ- 
ence between electricity and other prod- 
ucts is that it cannot be stored. It must 
be transported and used when produced. 
Constant supply means constant produc- 
tion. Continuity of supply is essential. 
That is one thing customers pay for. So, 
when power cannot be produced suffi- 
ciently from hydrofacilities, the standby 
steam plants must be used. 

Now, it costs more for the T. V. A. to 
produce power by the steam plants than 
by the hydrogenerators., The difference 
in this cost of power might vary as much 
as $10,000,000 from a good to a bad year. 
To take care of this contingency, the 
T. V. A. has incorporated in contracts 
with large power-consuming units a com- 
pensating factor by which it is permitted 
to charge proportionately more for the 
electricity which it has to produce from 
steam plants. There, again, the in- 
creased cost of operation is taken care 
of by increased income, 

But under the method proposed by the 
amendment all of the receipts, including 
the compensatorily increased rates, 
would go into the general fund of the 
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Treasury and there would be no corre- 
sponding increase in the previously fixed 
amounts appropriated for use by the 
T. V. A. Such increased expenditures, 
made necessary by drought, could not be 
made except by passage of another ap- 
propriation bill unless, of course, the 
T. V. A. appropriation bill contained a 
large contingent fund, which is another 
name for a blank-check appropriation. 

The second most important contin- 
gency comes about through acts of God, 
such as flash floods, tornadoes, and 
storms. These cannot be accurately esti- 
mated nor could proper provisions be 
made for them under the amendment 
except, again, through a large contin- 
gent fund. 

The third large contingency arises out 
of unanticipated demands for electrical 
energy—a new industry, for instance, or 
inereased activity on the part of big in- 
dustrial users, such, for instance, as the 
demand for more power for making more 
aluminum, requiring new transformers 
and substations, 

Another large contingency might 
arise out of a major break-down of large 
generating or transmission facilities. 

I firmly believe that to treat all of 
the receipts of this public utility as gen- 
eral revenue and then to rely upon di- 
rect appropriations by Congress for all 
of its detailed expenditures would result 
either in reduced efficiency of the agency 
and an effective stifling of its use and 
development, or in huge blank-check 
contingent appropriations for it. 

Now some will argue that it can be 
handled through contingent appropria- 
tions. In a measure that is true. But 
let me point out that this kind of blank- 
check appropriation is being increas- 
ingly frowned upon by Congress. At 
best it would be an inefficient substi- 
tute for the present method. 

Now should we come down to an item- 
by-item appropriation for the T. V. A., 
which would be the logical step to fol- 
low enactment of this amendment, 
there would then be brought into focus 
and into the lap of Congress the myriad 
small items incidental to the operation 
of one of the Nation’s largest utility 
businesses. These, indeed, would be 
bafiling. Suppose, for instance, that we 
appropriated a given amount to be used 
in a given year for automotive vehicles. 
Suppose then that after this amount had 
been used, the T. V. A. had a wreckage 
of some essential power trucks. What 
would be the situation? It could not 
replace these trucks, leaving the people 
unserved, until an additional appropria- 
tion bill could be passed. At best, this 
is a slow process. At its worst, disaster 
to a dynamic, productive undertaking of 
great promise for the future if unmo- 
lested. 

Should Congress try to operate a pub- 
lic-utility business, Mr. Speaker, we 
would soon find ourselves knee-deep in 
highly technical details, guess estimates, 
and unpredictable contingencies. If it 
should prove unworkable from the stand- 
point of Congress, it would be calamitous 
to the region served by the F. V. A. 

„I believe all you will have to 
do to stop the industrial development of 
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this great section of our Nation is to 
place the T V. A. knee-deep into poli- 
tics and subject its every activity to pre- 
vious approval and item appropriation 
by Congress. Do you think, for instance, 
that the Reynolds Metal Co. would have 
made a huge investment in the T. V. A. 
area if it could not have been assured 
of contracting with a responsible agency 
for power over a long-time period, or if 
the T. V. A. should have been unable to 
make the contract, profitable or un- 
profitable, until the location of the plant, 
its business, and its needs had been aired 
before Congress and a bill passed ap- 
propriating the money? I doubt it. 

Suppose one of the municipalities in 
this area, Nashville, for instance, has in 
sight a new plant or business which 
would require a large block of additional 
power, maybe the building of a new 
transformer or a new transmission line. 
Obtaining this new plant and productive 
facilities would be a good stroke for ev- 
eryone concerned, not only for Nashville 
and the surrounding area but for the en- 
tire Nation. Under the present method 
of operation, the T. V. A. could immedi- 
ately undertake and contract to supply 
that power, after being satisfied that the 
increased revenues would justify the in- 
creased expenditures. But, under the 
method proposed by the amendment, the 
city of Nashville and the prospective new 
industry would have to look not to a 
business contract but to some politician 
or statesman, as the case might be, to 
get a new appropriation bill passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Congress will 
not cast this stumbling block in the path- 
way of a people who have for so long had 
unequal opportunities and now look up 
hopefully and proudly. Weare grateful 
for this great investment by the people of 
the United States. We think it is a good 
inves‘ment. We confidently believe that 
it not only has already brought great 
dividends but that, in the future, the 
people of the United States will be amply 
benefited and rewarded for every dollar 
invested there. 

I hope and believe that the conferees 
representing this body in conference 
with representatives of the Senate will 
be fully aware of the importance of this 
question to the Nation as a whole as well 
as to the people in the Valley of the Ten- 
nessee. I trust they will resist this 
amendment and that the House will op- 
pose it. 

It is a question not of private versus 
public ownership, which has already 
been settled in this region, but of effic’ent 
operation of a great project owned by all 
the people. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. FULBRIGHT, for 
a period beginning April 12 and ending 
May 14, on account of official business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, March 29, 1944, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
A special meeting of the Committee 
on the Public Lands has been called for 
Wednesday, March 29, 1944 at 10 a. m., 
to hear a statement by Congressman 
JERRY VoorHis relating to H. R. 2596. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


1343. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report of a survey 
of the Santa Ynez River watershed in 
California (H. Doc. No. 518), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Flood Control, and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIIL reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 486. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the expenses of conducting the study and 
investigation authorized by House Resolution 
465, of the Seventy-eighth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1301). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 2241. A bill to abolish the 
Jackson Hole National Monument as created 
by Presidential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1803). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 487. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of S. 156, relating to the 
status of retired Judges; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1804). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 488. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 3848 
to amend section 9 of the act of May 22, 1928, 
authorizing and directing a national survey 
of forest resources; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1305). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 489. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 45, to 
amend section 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 566); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1305), Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 4497. A bill to name the Pacific equa- 
terial current the Pacific current; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALE: 

H. R. 4498. A bill to provide for the carry- 
ing out of the award of the National War 
Labor Board of April 11, 1919, and the de- 
cision of the Secretary of War of date No- 
vember 30, 1920, in favor of certain em- 
ployees of the Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul 
Poundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; of the Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn; and 
of the Twin City Forge 4 Foundry Co., Still- 
water, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr, GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 4499. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Social Security Ac‘ to certain legally 
adopted children; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4500. A bill to insure the furnishing 
of necessary artificial limbs and other ap- 
pliances to disabled World War No. 2 veterans, 
to provide for appropriate instruction and 
training in the use thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 4501, A bill to adjust the basis of 
compensation for overtime service of certain 
employees in the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4502. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935, entitled An 
act concerning the incorporated town of 
Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 
to the Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 261. Joint Resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1944, Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 4503. A bill for the relief of Maja 
Platzer; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H. R. 4504. A bill for the relief of Lewis E. 

Newton; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. GORSKI: 

H. R. 4505. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Joseph O'Connor; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 4506. A bill for the relief of George 
Smalley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4507. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Hillgameyer; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 4508. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Zych; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4509. A bill for the relief of John G. 
Condon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 4510, A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Michael Keating, to the Committee on Naval 
Afairs. 

H. R. 4511. A bill for the relief of John 
Evans; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 4512. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura E. Swope; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H. R. 4513. A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decision of the Court of Claims in 
a suit instituted by George A. Carden and 
Anderson T. Herd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

5362. By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 
Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., protesting against passage of the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

5363. By Mr. CASE: Petitions of A. S, Hill, 
of Highmore, and George W. Lane, and S. L. 
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McGie, of Mitchell, S. Dak., protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 2082, or any bill 
to deprive the American people of the use of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5364. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Fran- 
ces Wolfert and 17 other citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5365. Also, petition of A. C. Urbahns and 
five other citizens, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082 which seeks to en- 
act prohibition for the period of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5366. Also, petition of H. L. Baird and four 
other citizens, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082 which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5367. Also, petition of Rene J. Montbrand 
and 11 other citizens, protesting against the 
passage of House bill 2082, which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the period of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

5368. Also, petition of Alex Harper and 15 
other citizens, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5369. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Concord Methodist Sunday School of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., representing approximately 130 
persons, urging the passage of House bill 
2082, making unlawful the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation within the United States 
of alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war and until the termination of demobili- 
zation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5370. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition of 
sundry citizens of Fort Madison, Iowa, urging 
the passage of House bill 4269; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE : 
Wepnespay, Marcu 29, 1944 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 7, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all men, from the ravaged 
ground of this mad and sad earth, 
haunted by sorrow and drenched with 
the blood of man shed by his brother's 
hand, we lift our soiled faces to Thy 
pitying eyes. The centuries sob with the 
ceaseless horror of war and our spirits 
cry out to Thee in revolt against its 
blasphemies; and we know that our 
righteous anger at this ghastly harvest 
of hate is answered by Thy holy wrath. 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 

As servants of this stricken genera- 
tion may our proudest distinction be 
that our names shall be written among 
the souls who greatly dared, of whom 
the future will record “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” Show Thy erring chil- 
dren at last the way from the City of 
Destruction to the City of Love. Fulfill- 
ing the longing of the inspired souls of 
all ages who saw from afar the shining 
City of God, help us in the courage of 
faith to seize what has now, in our day, 
come so near and, taking the whole of 
life, to build Thy glory there. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name, Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Haypen, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, March 28, 1944, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4346) 
making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other pur- 
poses, agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Cannon of Missouri, Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia, Mr. LupLow, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. 
ONxal, Mr. Rangaur, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Taser, Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH, Mr. LAMBERTSON, and Mr. POWERS 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as 
amended; and 

H. R. 4381. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letter, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. No. 179) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion in the amount of $1,902,800 for the 
Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 1945, 
in the form of an amendment to the Budget 
for that fiscal year (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commence (S. Doc. No. 180) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Department of Commerce in the 
amount of $329,000, fiscal year 1945, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for 
that fiscal year (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Report or NATIONAL War LABOR BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, submitting, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 130 (agreed to April 9, 
1943), the eleventh monthly report of the 
Board covering January 1944 (with accom- 
Panying papers); ordered to lie on the table. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete, were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

“House Joint Resolution 857 

“Joint resolution memoralizing Congress and 
the Agricultural Committees of the Senate 
and House in the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation providing for and 

continuing Federal assistance for the com- 

munity lunch program 

“Whereas many cities and towns of the 
State of Rhode Island have been participating 
either in full or in part in the community 
lunch program, which includes the school 
-milk program; and 

“Whereas the mothers of the State have 
noted with keen approval the increased 
health of their children; and 

“Whereas the body-building program of the 
youth of the Nation is one of the most pro- 
gressive measures of our modern times: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
respectfully memorialize Congress, and more 
particularly the agricultural committees of 
the Senate and the House in the Congress 
of the United States, to enact legislation 
providing for and continuing Federal assist- 
ance for the community lunch program; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the state 
is hereby authorized and directed to forward 
certified copies of this resolution to the ag- 
ricultural committees of the Senate and 
House in the Congress of the United States 
and to the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Beloit, Kans,, praying for the en- 
actment of the bill (S. 569) to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes, and the bill (S. 682) to pro- 
hibit the paid advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages by radio in certain circumstances, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 


RESOLUTIONS BY JOINT LIVESTOCK 


COMMITTEE—EXTENSION OF PRICE 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp at this point, and appropriately 
referred, 7 resolutions adopted March 25, 
1944, at Chicago, by the joint livestock 
committee from 20 States, representing 
130 farmer-producer organizations, deal- 
ing with the proposed extension of the 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended by 
the Stabilization Act of 1942. 

I just desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the position taken by these 
livestock-producer organizations, which 
Mr. Joe Montague, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
representing the committee, presented to 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee yesterday. 5 

This committee probably represents 
nearly 2,000,000 livestock producers. 
Summarized, the committee recommends 
continuation of the Price Control Act, as 
amended, for 1 year from June 30, 1944; 
asks that definite standards be set up, 
to the end that the price controls shall 
be operated under provisions of law, not 
by Executive directives; opposes con- 
sumer food subsidies and roll-backs; 
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urges one department in charge of food 
production and food prices; asks for 
court review for those who believe O. P. A. 
orders have injured them; asks for clear 
definition of agricultural commodities; 
and opposes profit-control activities of 
the O. P. A. 

I recommend these resolutions to the 
consideration of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1. Government by law—not regulation; 
We recommend that the act of Congress ex- 
tending the policy of price control and man- 
agement set up definite standards and pol- 
icies that must be followed by all Govern- 
ment agencies authorized to carry out the 
purposes of the act, so that we may again 
live under a system of laws enacted by Con- 
gress rather than regulations and directives 
issued by individuals. 

2. Antisubsidy: Livestock producers are 
fully aware of the disastrous results of infla- 
tion. We are anxious to avoid all influences 
that lead to general inflation. We recom- 
mend that a reasonable price management 
program be authorized by the Congress. We 
believe that the system of roll-backs in 
prices and consumer subsidy payments is 
not only not anti-inflationary but that it is 
in itself an inflationary policy in that it adds 
to an already excessive purchasing power 
and increases the public debt. We are un- 
alterably opposed to all subsidy payments 
affecting the livestock and meat industry 
and we urge that prices be stabilized in ac- 
cordance with the standards established in 
clause 2 of section 3 of the act of October 2, 
1942. 

3. Food controls under one department: 
As American citizens, we deplore the develop- 
ment of a policy in our Government whereby 
the executive department of the Government 
has, by decree or directive, created or estab- 
lished agencies or bureaus with powers dele- 
gated to them that are superior to the powers 
and functions of those agencies which have 
been created by act of Congress. 

We recommend that the Congress of the 
United States create one single and distinct 
agency to which will be granted, in the crea- 
tive act, all responsibility concerning the ad- 
ministration of the wartime food manage- 
ment and control program that is to be 
adopted by the Congress; and i 

We recommend that this creative act clear- 
ly outline the powers and functions to be 
given to this agency so that there will be no 
conflict with the powers and functions of 
other agencies and so that none of its powers 
or responsibilities can be taken from it by 
Executive order. 

4. Court review: We recommend that the 
Congress, in extending the policy of price 
management and control, provide for the use 
of regular courts and regular procedures by 
any person who may feel that he has a just 
cause for complaint in a matter involving the 
administration of the act, and we recom- 
mend that all Federal district courts be given 
jurisdiction to hear such complaints so that 
the person will not have to incur the great ex- 
pense and trouble of submitting his cause 
to a bureaucratic court situated in Washing- 


n, 

5. Definition of “Agricultural commodi- 
ties”: We recommend that, by act of Con- 
gress, a clear and understandable definition 
be made of what is intended by the terms 
“agricultural commodities," “agricultural 
products,” and “products derived in whole 
or substantial part from the processing of 
agricultural products,” so that the definition 
will be comprehensive enough to include live- 
stock, meat, and products derived from live- 
stock and meat. 

6. McKellar amendment: We recommend 
that the act extending the policy of price con- 
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trol and management be so written by the 
Congress that it shall contain nd language 
which would be discriminatory either in favor 
of or against any segment of the industry; 
and 

We recommend that this act provide that 
the agency, in fixing price ceilings, shall not 
attempt to guarantee profits to any part of 
the industry, it being our opinion that in- 
telligently managed retail-price ceilings and 
proper rationing will serve the purpose to 
get proper production and distribution. 

7. Extension of O. P. A.: Conditioned upon 
the incorporation in the extending act of 
the modifications we are recommending to 
the Congress by these resolutions, we sup- 
port the extension of the policy of price con- 
trol and management for a period of not to 
exceed 1 year from June 30, 1944. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The. following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH of Massachusets, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

S. 1801. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad yard en- 
largement purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va,, with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 780); and 

H. R. 4877. A bill authorizing the President 
to present in the name of Congress a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, United States Navy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 781). 

Mr. Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

S. 1432. A bill to extend the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 782). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1247. A bill for the relief of the Bishop- 
ville Milling Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 784). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 

laims: 


H. R. 2234, A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Christine Hansen; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 785); and 

H. R. 2848. A bill for the relief of Avid 
Evers; with an amendment (Rept. No. 786). 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R.3668. A bill for the relief of C. C. 
ona without amendment (Rept. No. 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H. R. 2928. A bill to amend the Act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended; with 
amendments (Rept. No, 788). 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

H. R. 3257. A bill to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of Title IT of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to authorize suspen- 
sion of the statute of limitations in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 789); 

H. R. 3259. A bill to clarify the application 
of section 1 (b) of Public Law 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to certain services performed 
by seamen as employees of the United States 
through the War Shipping Administration; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 790); and 

H. R. 3602. A bill to amend the act making 
it a misdemeanor to stow away on vessels; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 791). 


HEARINGS BEFORE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA- 
TION OF INTERNATIONAL WIRE AND 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on 
March 13 the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] submitted a reso- 
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lution which was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. The 
resolution, which is Senate Resolution 
268, provides for an investigation of in- 
ternational communications by wire, and 
proposes to make available from the 
contingent fund of the Senate $5,000 for 
the expenses of the investigation. I 
have consulted with the Senator from 
Maine, who is entirely familiar with the 
matter, and from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate I report the resolu- 
tion favorably, without amendment, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it the resolution 
is to provide funds for an investigation, 
which has been previously authorized 
by the Senate, of international com- 
munications, I recall that a resolution 
authorizing a study by the Interstate 
Commerce Committee or a subcommit- 
tee thereof was adopted some weeks ago, 
and I take it this resolution is to provide 
funds for the investigation or study. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the report 
made to me by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the resolution 
should be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res, 268) was considered and 
agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That for the purposes of Senate 
Resolution 187, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to October 19, 1943, authorizing an 
investigation of international communica- 
tions by wire and radio, the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings; to sit and act at such times 
and places, either in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere, during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Senate in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress; to employ such ex- 
perts and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants; to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production and impounding of such 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
such oaths; and to take such testimony and 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee for 
such purposes, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bilis, reported that on 
March 28, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1640. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept gifts and bequests for 
the United States Naval Academy, and for 


other purposes; and 
S. 1647. An act to amend the act approved 


March 2, 1895, as amended. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 1821. A bill relating to the granting of 
commissions to members of the armed forces 
who have had training under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration war-training-service 
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2 to the Committee on Military Af- 


S. 1822. A bill granting a pension to Fred 
Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

(Mr, OMAHONET (for Mr. KILGORE) intro- 
duced Senate bill 1823, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

WAR MOBILIZATION AND POST-WAR 

ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KL GORE] left the city 
upon some work for the Truman com- 
mittee. Before his departure he asked 
me if I would introduce in his behalf a 
bill upon which he has been working for 
some time, a bill to establish an Office of 
War Mobilization and Adjustment. Out 
of order, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce the bill, and I also ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by the 
Senator from West Virginia explaining 
the bill may be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and the statement 
presented by the Senator from Wyoming 
on behalf of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1823) to establish an Office 
of War Mobilization and Adjustment was 


read twice by its title and referred to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

The statement prepared by Mr. K II- 
GORE in explanation of the bill is as 
follows: 


In recent months, changes in military pro- 
grams, particularly impending cut-backs, 
have emphasized the need for a compre- 
hensive program which would provide for 
the even more efficient prosecution of the 
war and at the same time facilitate the 
reconversion of our economy without violent 
declines in production or decreases in em- 
ployment. The Executive has already seri- 
ously addressed itseif to these problems in 
the extensive report prepared by Messrs. 
Baruch and Hancock for the Office of War 
Mobilization. This detailed report provides 
a preliminary blueprint for an orderly transi- 
tion from war to peace without major dis- 
locations and disruptions. In Congress, the 
George committee, the Truman committee, 
and other special and standing committees 
are proceeding with the study of many of 
the detailed problems which confront us in 
the transition. 

Some 18 months ago a group of Senators 
and Congressmen initiated a proposal for 
over-all war mobilization machinery, Con- 
gress studied these proposals. Following the 
recommendations of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs subcommittee, which was charged with 
studying this legislation, the President cre- 
ated by Executive order the present Office 
of War Mobilization, In the same forward- 
looking manner, Congress must now take 
the initiative in extending the functions of 
the Office of War Mobilization so that the 
momentum of full production attained dur- 
ing war will not be lost in the difficult days 
of reconversion to peace. 

The Baruch report has provided an outline 
of the essentials of a transition program, 
The proposed legislation takes into account 
the recommendations set forth in the Baruch 
report and attempts to implement it with 
a specific legislative program susceptible of 
immediate adoption. 

The proposed legislation is a minimum 
program for total mobilization and adjust- 
ment. Its sponsors recognize that its 
language and its provisions will be improved 
in committee hearings and floor debate, and 
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it is their hope that the committee assigned 
to consideration of the bill will give it rig- 
orous scrutiny and examination. Congress 
has already legislated in detail and doubtless 
will continue to legislate on matters which 
are the subject of the bill. The salient fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation include— 

(a) A program to ensure orderly procedure 
for transition from war to peacetime produc- 
tion, guided by a single unifying Govern- 
ment agency, the Office of War Mobilization 
and Adjustment, which will jealously guard 
the overriding requirements of war produc- 
tion while it remains vigilant in reemploying 
the released manpower and facilities for 
civilian free enterprise production; 

(b) Machinery for the cooperation of the 
major groups of our economy—government, 
industry, labor, and agriculture—in war 
mobilization, reconversion, and reemploy- 
ment programs; 

(c) Establishment of a program and plan- 
ning bureau under the Director of War 
Mobilization which, because it is based on 
and tied into the operating functions of war 
mobilization and reconversion, will remain 
practical, realistic, and tough-minded. The 
bureau will also serve as a clearing house 
for the post-war programing of the Goy- 
ernment agencies and hundreds of local pub- 
lic and private groups which have been set 
up in the last year; 

(d) Orderly disposition of Federal surplus 
property to foreign and domestic markets in 
such manner as to promote production, pro- 
tect small business, and increase employ- 
ment; 

(e) Provision for a more generous muster- 
ing-out pay for veterans, and then employ- 
ment opportunity or vocational or other 
training. If training or job opportunity 
should not be available, then provision is 
made for interlm pay during the period of 
reconversion. 

Substantially similar placement provision 
is made for workers displaced from war pro- 
duction or essential civilian jobs. This recog- 
nizes the simple truth that what returning 
servicemen and returning war workers need 
and want is not bonuses in the one case, or 
unemployment compensation in the other, 
but suitable jobs in private industry; and if 
jobs are not immediately available while 
plants and facilities are being retooled, then 
interim pay should be provided for both 
groups alike during the reconversion period. 

The United States is today the outstanding 
industrial nation of the world. If we can 
maintain this preeminence and its accom- 
panying prosperity within our own Nation 
and collaborate with other nations for mutual 
economic progress we will have taken a deci- 
sive step toward permanent peace. 

For the sake of peace as well as prosperity 
we must maintain an economy of full pro- 
duction and employment. No nation can 
long remain at peace while its people fear 
want and lack security. Peace among na- 
tions must spring from the peace of mind 
and heart of their peoples. Congress can- 
not permit our economic machine to break 
down as it did 15 years ago. More was at 
stake then than we realized. Today the 
stake is even greater. 

It is the clear duty of Congress to initiate 
such measures as will guarantee that our 
traditional economic system will remain, in 
peace as well as war, an economy of full 
production and full employment. 

The positive, creative work of our war 
agencies in converting our economy to war 
and insuring its continuing operation at 
maximum efficiency can be turned to the 
purposes of peace. No mere imposition of 
restrictions could have redirected our econ- 
omy to war. No mere lifting of restrictions 
will reconvert it to peace. Complex national 
economies do not automatically adjust them- 
selves in an orderly fashion to the radical 
changes of war and peace. Some framework 
must be provided within which the modern 
industrial colossus will move, and procedures 
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and mechanisms developed to facilitate that 
movement. In a sense, reconversion pre- 
sents even more intricate problems than the 
original conversion to war. New facilities 
have been created, additional persons brought 
into the labor market. This new industrial 
potential cannot be dissipated. We are striv- 
ing to obtain an orderly and gradual re- 
sumption of civilian production, while pro- 
duction for war continues or is even in- 
creased. Certainly the war production ma- 
chine must be ever ready to adjust to sudden 
changes in military needs. We must inte- 
grate the mounting or changing war produc- 
tion with orderly resumption of civilian pro- 
duction. 

Title I of the bill recognizes the essential 
unity of mobilization and demobilization 
probiems and the need for an over-all co- 
ordinating agency, It establishes an Office of 
War Mobilization and Adjustment to en- 
compass these objectives through the de- 
velopment of a unified program, and charges 
it with general oversight of Federal agencies 
engaged in carrying cut the several aspects 
of that program. Title I furthermore insures 
the participation of all sectors of our popula- 
tion in the formulation and execution of this 
program through the medium of a National 
Production-Employment Board composed of 
representatives of industry, labor and agri- 
culture. 

Title II establishes in the Office, under the 
immediate supervision of the Director, a 
bureau of programs whose functioning will 
begin immediately. This bureau is charged 
with continuing review of existing programs 
of the various war agencies and recommend- 
ing such revision as may be required to 
achieve interagency coordination and to 
fulfill the objectives of the act. This bureau 
Will act aiso as a clearing house for post-war 
programs and activities sponsored by various 
units of local government, economic, and 
other groups, and will compile summary prog- 
ress reports of all war agency activities and 
will recommend legislation as required. 

Production planning for full mobilization 
and adjustment is outlined in title III. The 
War Production Board, with the advice of a 
committee representing the interested agen- 
cies, is directed to establish policies and 
programs for production cut-backs of military 
items so as to synchronize such cut-backs 
with the resumption of production of es- 
sential civilian goods. Authority is granted 
to W. P. B. to coordinate the day-to-day cut- 
back problems, down to the level of the in- 
dustry segment and the individual firm, as 
well as to prepare over-all national plans for 
X day. 

Title IV proposes procedures for the dis- 
position of surplus property which will pre- 
vent dislocation of markets, provide full em- 
ployment of our resources and manpower, 
strengthen the competitive position of small 
business concerns, and open the way for the 
increase of our foreign markets. A surplus 
property administration is created and 
charged with supervision of the sale and 
transfer of surplus goods by Federal agencies. 
All goods of the same type are to be disposed 
of by one disposal agency, so the business- 
man interested in one product can get all 
his information from one source. Safeguards 
are provided against sales encouraging mo- 
nopoly or undue concentration of industry 
or commerce through bulk sales of plants 
or facilities, and speculators are discouraged 
by a requirement to sell in small lots. 

In connection with this title, we used ear- 
lier bills and materials and studies of the 
War Contracts Subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Murray. We know that Senator 
Morray and his staff are engaged in perfect- 
ing their final draft of a surplus-property 
bill which Senator Murray expects to in- 
troduce in a few days. We shall look for- 
ward to that bill as the most complete and 
constructive treatment of the complicated 
surplus-property problem. 

Title V is designed to insure the planned 
and orderly recruitment of manpower for 
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war production and the reintegration of de- 
mobilized servicemen and war workers into 
expanding civilian production. It is the con- 
viction of the sponsors of this bill that the 
unhampered operation of our free competi- 
tive economy is our guaranty of full employ- 
ment. We must nevertheless be prepared to 
mitigate” the hardships which may be 
wrought upon individual workers and serv- 
icemen during the transitional period, as a 
consequence of temporary maladjustments. 
We must furthermore, counteract any ten- 
dency toward the formation of pools of unem- 
ployment by an adequate program for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, retraining, transfer, and 
placement. Such a program is needed to en- 
courage the rapid demobilization of our 
servicemen without fear of glutting the labor 
market, Title V therefore creates a work ad- 
ministration under the chairmanship of a 
work administrator to draw up a unified pro- 
gram of recruitment, training, transfer, and 
placement taking into consideration sched- 
ules of military and civilian production and 
projected rates of demobilization, and to 
have general supervision over a system of 
interim pay benefits described in the act. In- 
terim pay is standardized at $20 per week, 
with extra dependency allowances up to $15 
for three or more dependents. 

We recognize that such a comprehensive 
bill as this might well have included a title 
on contract termination. We feel, however, 
that that question has been well handled by 
Senators Murray and Gerorce’s bill S. 1718, 
which can very easily be joined to this bill. 

It is the recommendation of the sponsors 
of this bill that the war powers relating to 


priorities and to price control be immediately- 


renewed and extended for the duration and 
at least 6 months thereafter, to enable the 
carrying out of the integrated policies envi- 
sioned by this act. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, or or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 4381. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR OF RHODE 
ISLAND, AT LAUNCHING OF THE S. S. 
“JESSE H. METCALF” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I draw 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that on Friday, March 3, 1944, there was 
launched in the city of Providence a Vic- 
tory ship named after a former Member 
of the Senate, a distinguished colleague 
whom many now in the Senate will re- 
member with friendly interest, Hon, 
Jesse H. Metcalf. 

I know that Senator Metcalf’s former 
associates in the Senate will share with 
me a feeling of gratification at this very 
appropriate tribute to his memory. 

In this connection I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp the eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by the Governor of Rhode 
Island, Hon. J. Howard McGrath, on the 
occasion of the launching of the ship. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. MacDonald, Mrs. Metcalf, friends of our 
late dearly beloved Senator Metcalf, Rhode 


Island soldiers of production here at Walsh- 
Kaiser, and friends today, into the waters of 
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Narragansett Bay and into the home waters 
that he so dearly loved glides a ship with a 
name that could not be more truly Amer- 
ican, nor sincerely Rhode Island, than the 


name Jesse Metcalf. Into the service of a 
country he was proud to serve, and for the 
security of the favored and the unfavored, the 
fortunate and the unfortunate, the spirit of 
Jesse Metcalf is launched anew. 

Great mills to the north of us, historic in- 
stitutions of service and learning all about 
us, vibrate at this moment to the new life 
of this ship. Brown University, the School 
of Design, Rhode Island Hospital, boys’ clubs 
and boys’ camps of which the Scouts here 
present are a living symbol, unheralded bene- 
factions and generosities so great that they 
cannot be anonymous, now become kindred 
to this ship that we dedicate to liberty and 
human dignity. 

There are uncounted men and women, too, 
in this very yard who have built their own 
patriotism into the might of the S. S. Jesse 
Meltcalj; and the patriotism that they have 
thus bestowed is the outgrowth of a citizen- 
ship made better for the influence that the 
personality and presence of Jesse Metcalf had 
upon them as boys and girls. 

There are men and women in this yard 
whose training and skill and education have 
shaped themselves into this great vessel, and 
that training and education has come a lit- 
tle easier to them through the generous cit- 
izenship of the man whose name it bears, 

Senator and citizen, manufacturer and 
benefactor, human and humanitarian, gen- 
tle and generous, we esteemed him in life 
for all of these qualities, and we honor him 
in this dedication for them, too. Our re- 
gard is not for his wealth but rather for the 
fact that in his good fortune he evidenced 
the conviction that he held so much of his 
goods in trust for the less fortunate. We 
extoll him for his powers of leadership, but 
in a larger sense for that gift for success, and 
that one so busy with the affairs of life could 
find so much time for public service. Our ap- 
praisal of his character comes not by reason 
of a recognized ability to command lofty po- 
sitions in his community as much as for the 
human nature that kept him always close in 
hand and in heart to the lowly, the suffering, 
and the young. 

As long and as often as this ship shall 
come within vision of Narragansett shores 
there will be men to recall the days they 
walked with him, and he worked with them. 
Until these shores themselves shall sink into 
the sea of human forgetfulness there will 
be men who will owe something of their op- 
portunities to the understanding citizenship 
of Jesse Metcalf. So long and as often as this 
vessel visits in home ports or the war ports 
of the world and the curious inquire the 
whence and why of the name, Jesse Metcalf, 
may there always be someone near at hand 
to tell the story that now is history, a part 
of history that is a glory of our little State. 

In our compact Rhode Island a man can- 
not stretch forth his arms without touching 
the hand of a neighbor. To know one's 
neighbor, we believe, is the way by which 
we come to love him, to respect him, and to 
serve-with him in common causes for the 
common good. Because so many of us have 
stretched forth our arms and touched, and 
been touched by Senator Metcalf, we can 
truly say that knowing the man we have come 
to love him. 

Strangers come within our gates and they 
are constantly bewildered by the pattern of 
our behavior. They marvel that we are so 
lightly touched by the continental storms 
that have so enflamed men’s passions, that 
ships like this are necessary. There is no 
magic secret to that way of life, for we have 
learned that outweighing pressures and 
partisanship are the beautiful characteris- 
tics of human personalities. They were pres- 
ent in Jesse Metcalf, and we recognized them, 
so nothing else mattered. His name has 
and will live long after the faded trappings 
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of tinsel fame have vanished in the grave; 
and we remember that outshining the glamor 
of power and place there was a service of 
love to his community, untouched by sel- 
fishness. 

Whether the name we have given to this 
ship were bestowed upon the flagship of a 
mighty fieet, or the ship that has its humble 
place in a nameless convoy, I am sure that 
Jesse H. Metcalf would accept the honor re- 
gardiess; and I am sure, also, that all Rhode 
Island claims a share in that honor, too. 
This is a dedication that goes beyond a 
name or the possessions of a family. It is 
recognition for a spirit of service that has 
benefited his country and blessed his com- 
munity. 

Good luck to this vessel and to all who 
sail and serve thereon, and may God be good 
to the soul of Jesse H. Metcalf. 


RELATION OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 
TO THE FRAMING OF THE FEACE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “The Relation of National Sovereignty 
to the Framing of the Peace,” delivered by 
him before a citizens-for-victory luncheon 
at New York, September 24, 1943, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON'S POLITICAL 
CREED—ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. 
MAXEY 


IMr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address en- 
titled “The Political Creed of George Wash- 
ington,” by George W. Maxey, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered at Congress Hall, Philadelphia, on 
February 22, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


WORK OF THE TRUMAN COMMITTEE— 
ARTICLE FROM THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER 


[Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Map) asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled The Work of the Senate 
Truman Committee,” published in the 
American Observer of March 20, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix. 
~ HEROISM OF EDWARD O'BRIEN AND 

OTHER SEABEES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an article by Lee Van Atta entitled “Ten-Man 
Patrol Kills 320 Japs,” which appears in the 
Appendix. 


OPERATIONS OF SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two articles 
on the operations of the Social Security 
Board, one by Stuart Chase, and the other by 
Jerome Beatty, published in the April 1944 
issue of the Reader's Digest, which appear in 
the Appendix. 


WHAT IS THE “ISSUE’—ARTICLE BY 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


IMr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “What is the ‘Issue’?” written 
by George E. Sokolsky, and published in the 
New York Sun of March 28, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PROBLEMS OF THE FARMER—EDITORIALS 
FROM THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


| Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp three editorials 
from the Southern Agriculturist, discussing 
the problems of the farmer, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN CONSCIENCE AT ITS BEST 


IMr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “American Conscience at Its Best,” 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
pending business before the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
it might be desirable for the Senate to 
take a recess for a couple of hours or so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
connection with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Arizona, I may say that 
we expect to consider and act upon a 
conference report on an appropriation 
bill as soon as the House acts on it. The 
House will have to act on it first. That 
is why it might be advisable to take a 
recess at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
ask is it expected that the conference 
report will be messaged to the Senate 
during the early afternoon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I am sure it 
will be messaged to the Senate in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The conferees have 
met and signed the conference report, 
but it has to be acted on by the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the conference 
report on the deficiency appropriation 
bill, and it should be agreed to before 
the contemplated Easter recess. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to inquire, 
if I may, whether anything else is in 
contemplation for this afternoon? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], I believe, has a 
noncontroversial bill relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which he would like 
to have, considered. The Senator from 
Nevada is engaged in a committee hear- 
ing at the moment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. . What is the bill 
to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is a bill pertaining 
to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHITE. It is a bill, is it not, 
dealing with the salaries of officials of 
the police and fire departments of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to another bill, 
namely, the bill to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, which 
has been passed by the House, and which 
will probably be taken up this afternoon, 
too, if I may have consent to have it 
considered. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that a conference re- 
port? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. No; but the bill has 
been messaged to the Senate by the 
House of Representatives today, and I 
hope we may be able to consider it some- 
time after 2 o’clock, 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to a statement previously made, 
there is nothing to do today except to 
pass on the conference report on the 
deficiency appropriation bill, which has 
not as yet come to the Senate. For that 
reason I move that the Senate recess 
until 2:30 o’clock p. m. this afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 8 minutes) the Senate took 
a recess until 2:30 p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess the 
Senate reassembled, 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
4381, an act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? H 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4381) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, in connection with the bill, 
I should like to read an admirable state- 
ment made by Admiral Horne, which is 
in the nature of a report on some naval 
activities to date, and indicates the con- 
templated needs of the Navy for the im- 
mediate future. The statement is not 
long; but it is worth while; I believe, to 
have it read by me and printed in the 
Record. It was made in executive ses- 
sion, but Admiral Horne has expressed a 
willingness to have it made public. It 
reads as follows: 


The construction and procurement pro- 
grams provided for in this bill are based 
upon the operating programs of the various 
bureaus and offices of the Navy Department, 
including the Marine Corps, which in turn 
flow from the operating force plan for the 
fiscal year 1945. In other words, these pro- 
grams are based upon the numbers and types 
of vessels and aircraft which will be in service 
during the fiscal year 1945 and the proposed 
plans for their operations. It follows, there- 
fore, that the continental construction and 
advance base procurement herein contem- 
plated are designed to support the active 
operations of the fieets and of their support- 
ing aircraft during the fiscal year 1945. 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the appropriation of $1,644,373,024 for 
the building of public works for the Navy 
for the fiscal year commencing July 1 
next. 

Admiral Horne further stated: 


At the present time we have overcome the 
submarine menace in the Atlantic. This 
menace may become active again and, there- 
fore, no let-up in cur antisubmarine meas- 
ures can be permitted until Germany is out 
of the war. We nave attained mastery of the 
sea and air in the Pacific to the extent that 
operations are being projected by our task 
forces into waters heretofore controlled by 
the Japs. Our submarines in the Pacific 
patrol the Japanese vital sea lanes to the very 
coasts of their homeland, and are taking a 
tremendous toll of their shipping. The 
United Nations control the air on all active 
fronts and over Germany itself. Nothing 
the enemy can do can stop us now, provided 
we meet the requirements in men, ships, 
planes, weapons, and bases, to support bold 
and well-conceived plans. 

Readjustments are now being planned 
with the objective of throwing our full weight 
against the Japanese, as scon as possible 
after the defeat of Germany. 

The transfer of additional power to the 
Pacific means no reduction in our over-all 
war effort, but rather a concentration of it. 
To carry this burden alone our Pacific ports 
and facilities would be greatly overtaxed and, 
therefore, the Atlantic and Gulf ports must 
continue to operate for scme time at near 
capacity. Any slackening of our war effort 
as a result of success in Europe can serve 
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only to prolong this war, with the consequent 
cost in additional lives of cour men. 

I am convinced that if we are to provide 
the shore support which is essential for 
maximum efficiency of our operating forces, 
we should at this time authorize those works 
which now appear to be necessary. I do not 
mean to imply that projects which are now 
unforeseen may not arise during the year. 
We have tried to be as economical as is con- 
sistent with the war effort in estimating our 
requirements. However, there arise from 
time to time important strategic demands 
which have been unanticipated in any 
budgetary request. There is no way of as- 
certaining or of estimating in advance the 
amounts so required. It is, therefore, highly 
essential that in budgetary estimates there 
be provided a cushion to take care of unfore- 
seen contingencies, and this cushion should 
be provided in such form that sufficient free- 
dom of action is conferred upon executive di- 
rection to make available funds needed for 
unexpected “must” items. In the present 


rapid tempo of war there is not always time. 


to go to Congress for authorizations and 
appropriations for such unexpected require- 
ments, and yet it is essential that these re- 
quirements be met and met promptly if the 
war is to be waged successfully. 

In this public works authorization bill our 
method of providing for unforeseen require- 
ments of importance is to request authoriza- 
tion of the entire sum in one fund granting 
authority to the Secretary of the Navy to 
vary the amounts set up for each class of 
works upward or downward as necessity dic- 
tates. This is the procedure previously es- 
tablished by the Congress and which has 
worked out in such manner that if an unfore- 
seen project of great urgency and importance 
arises it can be undertaken by displacing a 
project of lesser urgency. As an example of 
the necessity for this cushion to provide for 
unexpected “must” items, we have the new 
operational or precommissioning training 
bases which are being set up on both coasts 
in order that the operational training pre- 
viously given on board ship, but which is im- 
practicable during wartime, can be provided. 


The chairman of the committee then 
interrupted, and asked the following 
question: 

Is that a new undertaking, getting the 
training on shore, and substituting it for the 
training of the men on ships? 


That is a very important departure in 
the naval program. 

Admiral Horne replied as follows: 

Yes, sir. In other words, we try to get the 
crews and the ship itself ready to go into 
battle before we turn it over to the fleet. 


Mr. President, the Navy is building on 
shore, particularly on the Pacific coast, 
and also on the Atlantic coast, replicas 
of the new ships, with the proper equip- 
ment, and so forth; and the members of 
the crew and the officers who are to be 
assigned to a ship which is still being 
built are trained on the replica of the 
ship, before the actual ship is commis- 
sioned, so that they will be prepared to 
go aboard the ship and take it into ac- 
tion very shortly after it is commissioned. 
Heretofore such training was done on 
the ship itself, and several months of 
training were required, after the ship was 
commissioned, before the officers and 
crew were ready to take it into action. 

Admiral Horne also said: 

In addition, there have been extensive in- 
Stallations for the development of the new 
‘Weapons, radar training facilities, vastly ex- 
panded amphibious training facilities, etc. 
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We have found in a global war such as we 
are now waging, where every scientific and 
technical resource of the Nation is being 
brought to bear on the enemy, that new 
weapons are constantly being introduced, new 
uses for old weapons are being found, new 
tactical maneuvers are being developed, and 
there are shifts in emphasis in the utiliza- 
tion of existing weapons, all of which result 
in new types of training facilities, shop equip- 
ment, shipping facilities, and other require- 
ments for additional installations on shore. 


Mr. President, one of the important 
items in the bill is the one for funds for 
the scientific research laboratory of the 
Navy. The Admiral who testified on this 
subject before our committee called at- 
tention to the rapidity of development 
and the novelty and the unusual type of 
new weapons which the Germans from 
time to time have developed. It is the 
duty of this laboratory which has ex- 
panded greatly during this war, to get 
possession of those weapons, as it has 
been able to do in many imstances be- 
cause of our occupation of Italy, the Ger- 
mans having left behind certain types of 
war matériel which fell into the hands of 
our troops, and to try to develop a weap- 
on to combat the German weapon, and 
also to try to develop weapons of our own 
which may be in conformity with the 
weapons the enemy are using, and if pos- 
sible more effective than theirs are. 

Admiral Horne further stated: 


The bill which the committee has before it 
represents the results of careful pianning by 
the various bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department to complement the production 
of ships and planes and the operating plans 
of the fieets with the necessary shore con- 
struction, in order that the expenditures for 
ships and planes and the effectiveness of the 
fleets shall not be vitiated by lack of ade- 
quate support. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that once this program is approved by 
the Congress the various bureaus and offices 
of the Department will be given carte blanche 
to proceed without restraint. 


This shows the Navy’s realization of 
and sympathy with the movement in the 
country and the Congress for economy. 


It is pertinent to state that every individ- 
ual public works project which is proposed 
for construction, before or after funds be- 
come available, is subjected to a meticulous 
and detailed screening process to determine, 
first, whether the project is essential for the 
conduct of the war; and, second, whether it 
conforms with the Department’s policy of 
strict economy with respect to scope and type 
of construction. A project must, in fact, be 
essential for the conduct of the war if it is to 
gain approval. Moreover, we have recently 
established in each of the continental naval 
districts an office of assistant commandant 
(logistics) . 


There are at present 16 naval districts. 


One of the major duties of these offices is 
to screen each public works project that may 
originate in the district, or in Washington, 
to determine the need for the project, and 
to investigate the availability of some simi- 
lar facility or activity that might suffice as a 
substitute therefor. This includes any Army 
or other Federal facility suitable for our needs 
that may be found to be available for the 
Navy's use. 

Our overseas advanced base program repre- 
sents a sizable proportion of the estimates 
being submitted. This program is based upon 
absolute needs to support planned ons 
in active combat areas. We have now gained 
considerable experience in the establishment 
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of advanced bases. From this experience we 
are able to plan our procurement and assem- 
bly of advanced base material so that the 
required installation can move in as soon as 
the initial assault is over. 

In closing, I would like to leave with the 
committee the thought that this program of 
public works construction and advance base 
procurement is one of the essential parts of 
the entire naval program for the fiscal year 
1945 which must be fitted together and inte- 
grated to provide an effective instrument of 
war to carry the offensive into the heart of 
the enemy's domain, Without these facili- 
ties, the expenditures already made and to 
be made for ships and aircraft and for the 
recruiting and training of personnel to man 
them will not be fully effective, nor can we 
provide to the fleets in operation the chore 
support which they must have for the maxi- 
mum striking power. 


Mr. President, this is an admirable 
statement. It is a source of great grati- 
fication to have an admiral of the Navy 
present such a fine, comprehensive state- 
ment, and base his request for this au- 
thorization upon such an attitude of co- 
operation and support with the Congress. 

Mr. President, as I previously stated, 
this bill is the annual bill to authorize 
appropriations for public works in the 
Navy. A few months ago we had an aux- 
iliary bill supplementing the annual bill 
of a year ago, and it may become neces- 
sary again to have an auxiliary bill. 
However, this bill is supposed to repre- 
sent what the Navy conceives at this time 
to be its needs during the fiscal year 1945 
for shore establishments of various kinds. 

These projects are first submitted 
from all naval stations to the comman- 
dants of the various naval districts 
throughout the country, who scrutinize 
them and determine whether they are 
really needed. Thereafter reports come 
to the bureaus of the Navy Department,’ 
and then to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The Chief of Naval Operations 
delegates to an admiral or to a board the 
screening of all the projects which have 
been submitted from various districts. 

The next step is to submit the projects 
to the Bureau of the Budget for approval 
or disapproval. In this case, I wish to 
be frank with the Senate, because I think 
the Senate should have all the informa- 
tion which the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has. The amount asked by the 
Navy Department was $1,644,373,024. 
The Bureau of the Budget cut that rec- 
ommendation to $1.500000000. The 
House passed a bill giving the full 
amount requested by the Navy. The 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has 
likewise recommended an authorization 
for the full amount. We were unable to 
determine on what basis the various re- 
ductions were made. As nearly as we 
could determine, it was to have a round 
figure—namely, $1,500,000,000. We were 
convinced that the Navy Department had 
made a very thorough investigation and 
was entitled to the amount of money 
which it requested for the various items. 
There are hundreds of items in the bill, 
of évery kind and character, relating to 
naval bases and naval establishments, 
naval training, and naval ordnance and 
all types of equipment. 

There are some major items to which 
I ought to call attention. Perhaps the 
largest of all the items is that for ad- 
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vance-base construction, material, and 
equipment, $1,019,000,000. That is two- 
thirds of the entire authorization. Of 
course, the amount must necessarily be 
flexible. The words “advance-base con- 
struction” indicate the nature of the 
item. When our forces enter into terri- 
tory of the enemy and gain possession 
of it, construction corps immediately be- 
gin the construction of highways, air- 
fields, and so forth, clearing away the 
conditions which have caused malaria, 
which has been a source of much trouble 
and has impaired the health of our com- 
bat forces. I wish I could divulge to the 
Senate the extent to which malaria has 
affected our troops. It has been a very 
serious problem. A large percentage of 
naval personnel and marines have con- 
tracted the disease, and many have had 
& recurrence of it. However, it is grati- 
fying to know that great progress is be- 
ing made in the control of the disease. 
Some of the items in the bill are for ad- 
ditional hospital facilities, and facilities 
for convalescents. 

Incidentally, speaking of advance con- 
struction, I should like to call attention 
to a unit in the Navy about which we 
hear very little in commendation, but 
which is doing a magnificent job. I re- 
fer to the Seabees. 

Great credit is due Admiral Moreell 
for his work in organizing the unit 
known as the Seabees, consisting of 
tradesmen, carpenters, plumbers, and 
mechanics of various types and char- 
acters. In some cases they advance with 
the troops themselves, but in all cases 
they follow up the advance made by our 
forces. 

Only today I had inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the story of a 
19-year-old boy who happened to be 
from my State—I suppose that is why 
Admiral Moreell sent me the memoran- 
dum concerning him—and was one of 
the Seabees stationed on one of the 
islands in the Pacific. He organized 
9 of his Seabee companions, and the 
10 together killed 320 Japanese in 1 
encounter and lost only one of their 
number. I had the story of the heroism 
of that young.man, 19 years of age, in- 
serted today in the Recorp. The story 
is really thrilling. It shows the fine 
work which the Seabees are doing. 

Another important item in the bill re- 
lates to hospitalization. The Navy now 
has hospital accommodations for 60,000 
beds. It is proposed during the next 
year to increase the number by 20,000. 
So the hospitalizing facilities will be in- 
creased to that extent if the authoriza- 
tion is enacted and if Congress appro- 
priates the money. 

I shali not take the time of the Senate 
to go through this long list of items. 
They are divided into the following 
categories: 

Fleet facilities. 

Aviation facilities. 

Marine Corps housing and training. 

Storage facilities. 

Ordnance facilities. 

1 Personnel housing and training facili- 
es. 

I have already referred to the hos- 
Pital facilities, for which item I note the 


total approved authorization is $42,- 
071,750. 

Shore radio facilities. 

Naval research laboratory. 

Chapel buildings. 7 

Miscellaneous structures and facilities. 

Improvement of and expansion of 
water supply and such systems at the 
various naval bases, and so on. 

Mr. President, I am sure that it is un- 
necessary to go into the detailed items 
because the committee took a whole day 
in which to hear the various representa- 
tives of the Navy Department concerning 
these matters. I may say to Senators 
that the committee felt they were obli- 
gated to examine into every one of these 
items, so that their chairman would be 
in position to say that the committee 
conscientiously and honestly believed 
that the Navy had presented a convinc- 
ing argument in favor of each one of the 
items. I can say that all the members 
of the committee are of this opinion. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I notice an authorization 
for advance base construction, material 
and equipment of $1,109,000,000. Is the 
Senator in position to tell us whether 
there are any permanent bases to be con- 
structed in the eastern Mediterranean in 
connection with the proposed pipe line 
which is being contemplated? I do not 
know whether’ such information would 
be of a confidential nature. I do not 
wish to ask for confidential information, 
but there is a rumor to the effect that in 
connection with the proposed pipe line 
there is to be a permanent naval base 
in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There 
is nothing in this bill dealing with such 
a project. These advance bases are 
mostly in the Pacific and, as I explained, 
I think when the Senator was not present 
in the Chamber, they are advance bases 
established on enemy territory after we 
have taken possession of the territory. 
The organization known as the Seabees 
moves on to the territory with lumber, 
cement, bricks, and material of every 
kind, as well as machinery of every type, 
and immediately begins the construction 
of roads, the building of airfields, and 
very important—the removing of un- 
sanitary conditions, filling in of swamps, 
and the removing of underbrush so as to 
eliminate danger of the men in combat 
units contracting malaria. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We 
were informed that contraction of ma- 
laria behind the lines has been practi- 
cally eliminated, but the men who go 
forward into the malaria-stricken coun- 
try are not free from the possibility of 
contracting malaria because they cannot 
wear masks, and they are subject to the 
bites of mosquitoes. It is very difficult to 
prevent malarial infection on the part of 
the troops who have to make the ad- 
vances. However, the construction of 
advance bases has made at least the ter- 
ritory behind the lines wholesome and 
healthy so that our marines and the 
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naval and army forces can live under 
fairly sanitary conditions. 

Iam pleased to yield for a further ques- 
tion from the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, TAFT. In any event I assume 
from the proviso contained in the bill, 
that the question of the acquisition of 
any land for a naval base, permanent or 
otherwise, would first have to be sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That 
is true. The Naval Affairs Committee 
provided in a previous bill, which the 
Congress enacted, that land for a build- 
ing may not be leased or any lands or 
buildings purchased by the Navy Depart- 
ment, without first submitting the matter 
for the approval of the Naval Affairs 
Committees of the Senate and of the 
House. If any question is raised, the 
chairman of each committee must sub- 
mit the matter for investigation by the 
whole committee. 

If there are no further questions, Mr. 
President, I submit the matter to the 
Senate for its action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). The bill is before 
the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Massachusetts asked unan- 
imous consent for the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 
I supposed that unanimous consent had 
been granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent was granted. 

Mr. WHITE. Then that rather estops 
me from saying anything about the sit- 
uation. I wish to say one word, how- 
ever, 

I note that there are a number of other 
bills on the calendar from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. A desire has been ex- 
pressed by other Senators to call up bilis 
on the calendar and have them passed 
this afternoon. I think it was pretty well 
understood when the Senate last re- 
cessed that the only matters which would 
come up today would be those which 
might arise in connection with an appro- 
priation bill or a conference report. I 
have no objection to the calling of the 
calendar, but an embarrassment is pre- 
sented when Senators rise and ask to 
take up individual bills which are on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. WHITE. Has there been a request 
made to take up any other naval bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, 
but this bill could hardly be considered 
on a call of the consent calendar. It is 
too important. It involves approximate- 
ly $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE. Please allow me to fin- 
ish. I wish to say that the bill is of so 
much importance to the whole country 
that I have no purpose to interpose objec- 
tion to its consideration and passage, but 
I wish to voice a general objection to 
reaching into the calendar at this time, 
under these circumstances, and calling 
up a particular bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The 
reason the bill was called up was because 
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of the impending recess. If the Senate 
is to remain in session I will stay until 
Friday or Monday and then move to take 
up the bill. x 

Mr, WHITE. I was saying that I had 
no possible objection to the consideration 
of this bill unless it should open up the 
whole calendar to individual requests for 
the consideration of particular bills, I 
wish to give notice that, unless there are 
special reasons which justify the taking 
up of a bill from the calendar, I shail 
hereafter today object to the considera- 
tion of calendar bills. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of 
course, if there had been objection made 
I should have moved to take up the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
there? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let 
me answer the Senator from Maine. I 
am in full accord with the Senator from 
Maine, and I challenge him to show that 
on any occasion at any time I have 
sought to take a bill from the calendar 
that was not a major bill and have it 
considered. I agree that what the Sen- 
ator objects to is very bad practice and 
should not be indulged. But this is a 
major bill; it is like the appropriation 
bills for the Navy, Army, and other de- 
partments, which I assume have the 
right-of-way in the Senate for consider- 
ation. As I have said, I would not have 
urged or suggested the consideration of 
this bill today except for special rea- 
sons. There is a recess coming and the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
and the Senate are now considering the 
appropriations for the Navy, and this 
authorization must be provided before 
the naval appropriation bill is acted 
upon. That is the reason for my re- 
guest. 

Mr. WHITE. I tried to say twice, at 
least, that I have no objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill, but I was rather 
objecting to future requests of this sort, 
and I was trying by what I said in a way 
to anticipate objections by myself to 
future requests of this kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I 
displayed a little spirit in my reply, I 
want the Senator to know it was not in- 
tended to indicate that I was not in ac- 
cord with his general position. I do not 
believe in promiscuously calling up biils 
on the calendar without notice. I do not 
do it; I do not believe in that practice; 
but, as I have already said, this is a 
major bill of vast importance, and before 
the Congress takes an Easter recess I felt 
it was my duty to move that it be consid- 
ered and acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 1770 is a companion bill to House 
bill 4381, which has just been passed, and 
is identical in title. Without objection, 
Senate bill 1770 will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 
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DEMAND FOR SILVER IN THE ORIENT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal, on its front page 
today, has an article which is exceedingly 
significant. The subhead of the article 
is Silver in Bombay Hits a New Wartime 
High—Waiting List for Gold. 

This article, Mr. President, as I have 
said, is exceedingly significant to Amer- 
ica, since its discloses that India and 
other countries of the Old World are de- 
manding silver because the populace is 
demanding silver and looking with dis- 
favor upon the circulating media of 
paper. It shows that silver today hit an 
all-time high in India of $1.12 per fine 
ounce, calculated in American money. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, which is brief, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAP GAINS SPEED UP FLIGHT FROM PAPER CURRENCY 
IN INDIA—SILVER IN BOMBAY HITS A NEW WAR- 
TIME HIGH—WAITING LIST FOR GOLD 
Lonpon.—The developing Japanese inva- 

sion of Indian territory has stimulated the 

already heavy hoarding demand for gold and 
silver among the native population. 

Reuter’s News Agency yesterday reported 
from Bombay that silver on that uncontrolled 
market has set a new wartime high equal to 
60 pence an ounce (139 rupees per 100 tola). 
This compares with the London official (con- 
trol) price of 23% pence. 

The Reserve Bank of India, it is estimated, 
has sold about 750,000 ounces of gold to pri- 
vate buyers within the past 8 days. The de- 
mand is broadening and sales are made up to 
8 days ahead. It is understood the bank re- 
stricted yesterday’s sales to 175,000 ounces 
and on Monday sold 150,000 ounces, 

A Reuter's dispatch from Teheran states 
that the National Bank of Iran has soid 500 
tons of silver to the Indian Government, 
lending support to reports that the Govern- 
ment intends to Intervene in the silver mar- 
ket, which, as yet, it has made no attempt 
to control, 


ORDER FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
MEASURES ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago when I announced the proba- 
bility of a recess beginning tomorrow I 
suggested that we might call the calen- 
dar before the recess took effect. There 
are only a couple of pages of bills on the 
calendar beginning where the last call 
was concluded, and while we are waiting 
for the conference report to come from 
the House of Representatives I think we 
might well take up the calendar. There- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
bills on the calendar to which there is no 


, objection, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is So ordered. 


AMENDMENTS oF 5 HIGHWAY 

Mr. McKELLAR, From the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads I de- 
sire to report favorably House bill 3912 
to amend section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941, as amended: To the 
bill, which has passed the House, the 
Senate committee has added two amend- 
ments. 
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Mr. President, it will be remembered 
that in 1941 Congress passed a bill au- 
thorizing $260,000,000 for access roads to 
be built to various war plants and Gov- 
ernment institutions which were aiding 
in the prosecution of the war. That au- 
thority has about expired; and all the 
money has been used except a small 
amount. This bill provides for increas- 
ing the authorization to $290,000,000, 
which is an increase of $30,000,000. 

As the bill came over from the House 
it authorized $285,000,000, but the Sen- 
ate committee increased the authoriza- 
tion to $290,060,000, and added a proviso 
reading as follows. 

And provided further, That not exceeding 
$5,000,000 of this appropriation be used by 
the Commissioner of Public Roads in areas 
certified to the Federal Works Administra- 
tor, by the Secretary of War, or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or by their authorized rep- 
resentatives, as maneuver areas, for such 
improvement and construction as msy be 
necessary to keep the roads therein, which 
have been or may be used for training of the 
armed forces, in suitable condition for such 
training purposes, and to repair the damage 
caused thereto by the operations of men and 
equipment in such training. 


I ask unanimous consent not only to 
submit the report, but for the immediate 
consideration of the bill, because it is a 
matter of vital importance to many 
States where camps are being discon- 
tinued. If I may do so, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
I report the bill, with amendments, and 
submit a report (No. 783) thereon. I 
make the request for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Without objection, 
the report will he received, and the Clerk 
will state the bill by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3912) 
to amend section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941 as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. DANAHER. 
calendar? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, it is not; it has 
just been reported. The committee met 
this afternoon and I reported the bill. 
The Senator from Kentucky has just 
asked me whether the report was unani- 
mous. It was unanimous. 

Mr. DANAHER, Does a report accom- 
pany the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
withhold his request with reference to 
the bill for a few minutes? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the Senator frem 
Connecticut that I withdraw the request 
for the consideration of the bill this 
afternoon, and we will consider it tomor- 
row, if it meets with their approval, 


I yield. 
Is the bill on the 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4346) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
other purposes, that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 11, 12, 
and 17 to the bill, and concurred there- 
in; that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 42 and concurred 
therein with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 
and that the House insisted upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 13 and 36 to the bill. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled bill (S. 662) to 
authorize pensions for certain physically 
or mentally helpless children, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the clerk 
will proceed to call the calendar, begin- 
ning with order No. 766. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
& quorum. 

Mr. TAFT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I understand that the Senate 
will meet tomorrow, and if seems to me 
that any measure on the calendar could 
be taken up at that time. I withdraw my 
Suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my 
only interest in suggesting that the cal- 
endar be called today was, in the first 
place, that we have had to wait for the 
conference report, which has now come 
from the House, and in the next place I 
thought it would accommodate Senators 
who are interested in bills on the cal- 
endar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the calendar today 
be vacated, with notice that we will at- 
tempt to have it called tomorrow, and I 
hope Senators who are interested in 
measures on the calendar will be present 
at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4346) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 22. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, °9, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 87, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56; and agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: 8115, 000, 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “during the continuance of the un- 
limited national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, and shail not be 
available for obligation for new projects after 
June 30, 1945“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “during the continuance of the unlim- 
ited national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, and shall not be 
available for obligation for new projects after 
June 30, 1945”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. i 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“$250,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 11, 12, 13, 
17, 36, and 42. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Cart HAYDEN, 

M. E. Tyros, 

Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 

Rurus C. HOLMAN, 

O. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. WOODRUM, 

Lovis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

Emmet O'NEAL, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESworTtH, 

D. Lane POWERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the re- 
port be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives as to the action of the 
House on certain amendments of the 
Senate, which was read, as follows: 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 29, 1944. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 11, 12, and 17 to the bill 
(H. R. 4846) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fisc..1 years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42 to said bill and concur therein with 
the following amendments: In line 3 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, after 
“employees”, insert “subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended”; and 

At the end of the matter inserted by such 
amendment, before the period insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That no claim shall 
be considered by the General Accounting 
Office on account of any payment prohibited 
by this section.” ~ 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 13 and 36 to said bill. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate recede from its 
amendments numbered 13 and 36. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee give us a brief explanation of 
what is involved? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to. 
Amendment numbered 13 refers to voca- 
tional training for food production under 
the Office of Education. The amendment 
was offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussELL], and it was supported by a 
large amount of evidence. The House 
seemed to feel that we should not insert 
such a provision at this time, and there- 
fore I have made the motion that the 
Senate recede from the amendment, and 
I hope the motion wil’ be agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to observe that I regret very much to see 
the Senate recede on this amendment. 
The committee went into this question 
very thoroughly in the hearings, and we 
took the testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses. I do not think there is any more 
important work being done at the pres- 
ent time to assist in the production of 
the enormous quantities of food we need 
in the war, together with the preserva- 
tion and processing of the foods, than 
the work which has been done under this 
appropriation. 

The House conferees were adamant in 
their opposition to the item, but I sin- 
cerely feel that the country will suffer a 
real loss when the Senate recedes from 
its amendment. I realize that time is 
very important, and I shall not oppose 
the adoption of the motion, but under 
normal conditions I should oppose as 
vigorously as I could the motion which 
has been made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia made out a very 
strong case in favor of his amendment, 
and it is to be regretted that it was not 
agreed to, but it has not been accepted, 
and therefore I have moved that the 
Senate recede. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to say, further, 
that I was utterly unable to understand 
the position of the House conferees in 
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refusing to accept the amendment of the 
Senate relating to the capital stock of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This is a case in which the Congress has 
instructed an instrumentality of gov- 
ernment to pursue a certain course, 
knowing full well that losses would be 
incurred, and then the Congress refuses 
to make good those losses. To me it is 
incomprehensible that any legislative 
body would take such a position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee that the Senate recede 
from its amendments numbered 13 and 
36. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
can only repeat what the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has said, that the 
capital stock was decreased because of 
laws passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President. It seems to me that 
the Senate proposal should have been 
agreed to, but it was not, and we are 
compelled to recede. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate agree to the amendments of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 42, so as to complete action 
on the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I believe that com- 
pletes action on the bill, does it not, I 
will ask the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it 
completes action on the bill. 


PROGRAM FOR REMAINDER OF WEEK 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is a matter which I think I should ex- 
plain to the Senate. A few days ago I 
announced that a recess would probably 
be taken from tomorrow until the 12th 
day of April. It happens, however, that 
the President has until midnight on Fri- 
day of this week to act upon the soldiers’ 
vote bill. I have no advance informa- 
tion as to what action the President will 
take. It is necessary that Congress be 
technically in session when the President. 
takes whatever action he may propose 
to take. After consultation with leaders 
of the House it has been decided that, in 
order to comply with that technicality, 
we will have to be in session technically 
on Saturday. It is therefore my purpose 
to move a recess until tomorrow, and 
from tomorrow until Saturday, so that 
the time will have elapsed in which the 
President can act one way or another on 
the bill. There will be no business trans- 
acted on Saturday, I will say. I do not 
imagine there will be much business 
transacted tomorrow. But what I have 
stated raises a technicality with which 
we will have to comply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BARKLEY., I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES -REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Max- 
BANK in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry noms 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr, BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Leroy P. Raynor to be hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer with rank of commander 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey from the 
Ist day of February 1944; and 

John H. Brittain to be hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer with rank of lieutenant 
commander in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey from the Ist day of February 1944. 

By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

Col. Albert W. Foreman, United States 
Army, retired, for appointment as State 
director of selective service for Delaware, 
under the provisions of law. 

By Mr. WALSH, of Massachusetts; from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral Robert C, Giffen, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, while serving as 
commander, Caribbean Sea frontier; 

Capt. Felix B. Stump, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 16th day of 
May 1943; and 

Capt. Alfred M. Pride, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 5th day of July 
1943. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Walter J. LaBuy to be United 
States district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Claude P. Stephens to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edwin D. Bolger to be United 
States marshal for the western district 
of Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. McKELLLAR. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations this day confirmed. 


MARCH 29 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith, 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon: 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 30, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 29 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 7), 1944: 


PROMOTION, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE, IN THE 
Navy 


Capt. Milton E. Miles, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to rank from the 22d day of March 
1944. 

PoOSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Helen E. Sellers, Banks, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Attie D. Hancock, Gardendale, Ala. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Paul B. Curtis, Glenwood, Ala. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Duncan G. Kimbrough, Harpersville, Ala. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

ARKANSAS 

Louella Boswell, Almyra, Ark. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Mary L. Cherry, Bay, Ark. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Claude ry, Cash, Ark. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Harriet M. Shrigley, Coal Hill, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Erma M. Odom, Fulton, Ark. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


CALIFORNIA 


William H. Frost, Etiwanda, Calif. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


IDAHO 


Cleo Snyder, Cataldo, Idaho, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Sibyl O. Rudisill, Star, Idaho. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

INDIANA 

Ruth I. Perin, Glenwood, Ind. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Maurice G. Fougerousse, Jasonville, Ind., 
in place of Ivan Conder, removed. 

Crystal B. Shaw, Markleville, Ind. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Claude M. Bowman, Norman, Ind., in place 
of A. E. Fish, retired. 

IOWA 

Myrtle B. Stark, Boxholm, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Marie Dougherty, Dougherty, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Cyrus V. Nordblom, Harcourt, Iowa. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ida Kelly, Harpers Ferry, Iowa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Albert N. Wendel, Meservey, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Richard E. Russell, Mingo, Iowa, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

William Bowers, Runnells, Iowa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


KENTUCKY 


Thomas E. Hite, Philpot, Ky. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Office became 


Office 
Office be- 


Office be- 
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LOUISIANA 

Lucie L. Dugas, Bellerose, La, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Beatrice J. Jacobs, Edgard, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Willie Pennington Foster, Georgetown, La. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Raoul Meche, Krotz Springs, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Cyprien D. Trahan, Maurice, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Elsie Li. Goings, Mount Hermon, La. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

DeLuke Thibodeaux, Morse, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ermina M. Serpas, St. Bernard, La, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


MAINE 


Hilda E. Sawtelle, East Wilton, Maine. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


MARYLAND 


Amos H. Wyatt, Marydel, Md. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MINNESOTA 
Arnold R. Krogh, Spring Grove, Minn., in 
place of A. R. Krogh. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 23, 1942. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Irma E. Blanks, Collinsville, Miss. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Sallie C. Walker, Lauderdale, Miss. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Charles S. Elliott, Mayersville, Miss. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Bessie Abernethy, Woodland, Miss. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943, 

MISSOURI 

Hugh W. Parks, Canalou, Mo, Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ida F. Davison, Elkland, Mo. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Joseph C. Mosley, Mokane, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Earl A. Banning, Oregon, Mo., in place of 
H. T, Meagher, removed. 


MONTANA 


August Cor, Black Eagle, Mont. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mary A. Willey, Fremont, N. H. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NEW JERSEY 


Patrick J. McGrath, Bayonne, N. J., in place 
of C. A. Heiser, resigned. 

Margaret M. Leach, New Monmouth, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Margaret A. Esposito, Sicklerville, N. J. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

NEW YORK 

Frederick A. Glynn, Craryville, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Clifford Veeder, Marilla, N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


ot- 


Office became 


Office be- 


Helen J. Dygert, Russell, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Walter I. Nash, Sandlake, N. Y. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Myron A. Paul, West Falls, N. Y. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Katie E. Kellihan, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Blanche W. Poole, McAdenville, N. C. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


OKLAHOMA 


William F. Goff, Jones, Okla., in place of 
W. F. Goff. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1942. 

G. Ben Grigsby, Sapulpa, Okla., in place of 
E. R. Unger, resigned. 

Elsie J. Britton, Turley, Okla, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943, 


Office 


Office 
Office 
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OREGON 


Eugene Bedell, Alsea, Oreg. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Walter W. Mascall, Dayville, Oreg. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Norton H. Campbell, Jr., Pendleton, S. C., 
in place of C. C. Crenshaw, resigned. 


TENNESSEE 


Robert W. Simmons, Jr., Sharon, Tenn, in 
place of R. W. Simmons, Sr., retired, 


TEXAS 


William G. Fuchs, Thrall, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Sarah B. Morris, Voth, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 


UTAH 


Affalone Jensen, Centerfield, Utah. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


WASHINGTON 


Bertha M. Symonds, American Lake, Wash. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Harry C. Egbert, Easton, Wash. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Arnold G. Thorsen, Graham, Wash. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Nancy J. Stidham, Mossyrock, Wash. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Sydney Moon, Pacific Beach, Wash. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Thomas J. Evans, Chattaroy, W. Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Loma L. Nester, Eckman, W. Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
John E. Hafer, Elkview, W. Va. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943: 
Harry O. Lockman, Helen, W. Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Usher A. Cobb, Kopperston, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Clara L. Hardy, Montcalm, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
James H. Trail, Winding Gulf, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


WISCONSIN 


Josephine H. Webster, Oneida, Wis, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

George H. Geisler, Ridgeland, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
February 7), 1944: 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Walter J. LaBuy to be United States district 
judge for the northern district of Illinois. 


. UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Claude P. Stephens to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of Kentucky. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Edwin D. Bolger to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of Michigan, 
POSTMASTERS * 
FLORIDA 
Edward L. Toof, Fern Park. 
i HAWAII 
Victoria K. Burke, Honokaa. 


IOWA 
Bernard E. Fraley, Albion, 
L. Pearl Beans, Camanche, 
Laurel L. Krieger, Mount Union. 
Dale Fichter, Randolph. 
John M. Slattery, Waterville. 


Office 
Office 
Office 


Office 
Office 
Office be- 
Office 
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KANSAS 


Bernard May, Colwich. 

Mary Agnes Lane, Delia, 

_ Bessie M. Stafford, Easton. 

John O. Larrick, Edgerton. 

David H. Clare, Holcomb. 

Francis A. Brinkman, Olpe. d 

Rosa E. Collier, Randall, 

Philip Louthan, Simpson, 

La Vera Wheeler, Towanda, 
KENTUCKY 

Lester B. Young, Fredonia, 

Charles H. Jones, Highsplint. 

Rema R. Harper, Lakeland. 

Claude L. Clayton, Morehead. 

Thomas F. Hatcher, Wayland. 
MICHIGAN 

Charles C. Malosh, Lake. 

Harry J. Skinner, McMillan, 

Sister M. Margaret Rose Dushane, Nazareth. 

Homer B. Fouts, Omena. 

James C. Bedell, Wakefield. 

Mae Dust, Wellston. 

Howard S. McCormick, Whitmore Lake. 
MINNESOTA 

Ida S. Knauf, Glyndon. 

Agatha M. Gertken, St, Joseph. 

Myrtle T. Ellingboe, Sunburg. 

Theresa M. Reichensperger, Waite Park. 

George J. Klosterman, Woodstock. 

Albert H. Sugg, Zumbro Falls. 

NEVADA 
Gladys P. McMichael, Gabbs. 


NEW JERSEY 


Frank Archibald Farrell, Allendale. 
Margaret A. Bernard, Gloucester Heights. 
Orrin C. Whaites, Hanover, 

Gerald J. Buchanan, Parlin. 


NEW. MEXICO 
Daniel Moreno, La Mesa. 


NEW YORK 


Henrietta Fairbanks, Bainbridge. 
Maria A. Goodwin, Blue Point, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
William Lewis Joyner, Rocky Mount. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Stanley V. Reppy, Plymouth, 
Ernest F. Haeussler, Shillington. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Londa E. Green, Beaver. 
Edna E. Arnold, Bownemont, 
Kittie C. Kirk, Kermit. 
Elizabeth \A. Barker, Mona. 
Thelma F. Settle, Page. 
John J. Mathison, Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN 
Neal D. Strong, Chetek. 
Ottilia A. Agathen, Eagle. 
Paul E. Sweeney, Edgerton. 
Ida I. Serley, Exeland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 29, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. MCCORMACK. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, Thou who comest unto the 
hearts of men with love and cheer, let 
Thy power flow through human weak- 
ness; may we realize that they serve who 
only stand and wait. Behind the curv- 
ing sky, beyond that mysterious shore 
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where the night winds sigh and murmur, 
out through the endless stretch of space, 
Thou art infinite and yet our most gra- 
cious and loving Father. How we mar- 
vel when we meditate on Thy condescen- 
sion and the care of Thy merciful provi- 
dence wherein we may read life’s deepest 
meaning in the light of Thy goodness. 
As duty and loyalty are our trusts, we 
pray for a voluntary abnegation of our 
powers for the sake of others. 

As we approach Thee in repentance 
and confession, hear us, gracious Master; 
dwell in fellowship with our souls and 
exalt our ideals; broaden our vision and 
fill the veins of our thoughts with im- 
mortal courage that will lift us in to the 
very presence of God. Our calling is 
not by the whisper of the night, but by 
the thunder of the day. Take our coun- 
try under Thy guidance that conquest 
may be by the sovereignty of self-denial 
and fortitude. As the sons of freedom, 
ever impress us with the urgency of our 
mission, that the world may see us com- 
ing into our glorious heritage—dealing 
justly, conquering wrong, and guarding 
our national honor. In the name of 
St. Mary’s holy Child. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1110. An act providing for the designa- 
tion of certain Mondays during the present 
War as Memory Monday. 

MEMBERS OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 

POST-WAR MILITARY POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that the 
Speaker has appointed the following 
Members of the House as members of the 
Select Committee on Post-War Military 


Policy created by House Resolution 465, 


Seventy-eighth Congress: Mr. Wooprum, 
of Virginia, chairman; Mr. May, of 
Kentucky; Mr. Vinson, of Georgia; Mr. 
Bran, of Virginia, Mr. Drewry, of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. BULWINKLE, of North Caro- 
lina; Mr. THomason, of Texas; Mr. SNY- 
DER, of Pennsylvania: Mr. MERRITT, of 
New York; Mr. CostTELLO, of California; 
Mr. SHEPPARD, of California; Mr. Macnu- 
son, of Washington; Mr. LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas; Mr. ANDREWS, of New 
York; Mr. Maas, of Minnesota; Mr. Waps- 
WORTH, of New York; Mr. ALLEN, of Illi- 
nois; Mr. Powers, of New Jersey; Mr. 
Mort, of Oregon; Mr. SHORT, of Missouri; 
Mr. AnExns, of Illinois; Mr. COLE, of New 
York; Mr. Muter, of Connecticut. 


THE LATE LT. ROBERT T. BROWN 


Mr. COX, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have lost a 
young friend. He was one of our boys 
we selected to fight for the freedom of 
the world, He died in that cause. 
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War took that young man, Mr. Speak- 
er, as war will continue to take millions 
of other young men and boys. That is 
the history of war. War always has 
taken the best, the bravest, and the 
youngest. 

Our young friend had much to live for. 
He was the son of fine parents. He came 
from a Christian home. He had the 
prospect of a successful career predi- 
cated upon education and opportunity. 
While there is nothing that we might do 
or say that could be of much comfort 
to his bereaved parents, yet may we not 
for ourselves extend to our colleague, 
PauL Brown, and to Mrs. Brown, his 
father and his mother, this public ex- 
pression of our grief and our sympathy 
and in expressing sympathy and love for 
them may we not do so for all others 


whose sons have made the supreme sac- | 


rifice upon the altar of their country. 

Lt. Robert T. Brown was an honor 
graduate of the University of Georgia, 
where he completed a 4-year course in 
3 years and made Phi Beta Kappa, prob- 
ably the only person to make Phi Beta 
Kappa under these circumstances. He 
received every honor offered by the uni- 
versity and all the honors to be bestowed 
by the School of Journalism. 

He was within 6 months of obtaining 
his law degree at the University of Geor- 
gia when he applied for active duty im- 
mediately after the Pearl Harbor attack, 
having enlisted in the Naval Reserve V-7 
program in September 1941. 

After a 4-month special course in engi- 
neering on the U. S. S. Prairie State he 
was commissioned an ensign and at- 
tended the special school in Diesel-engine 
operation at Pennsylvania State College, 
upon completion of which he was as- 
signed to a submarine. 

He chose submarine duty because when 
his class graduated on the Prairie State 
there was a call for volunteers for such 
duty. There were not enough volunteers 
and he thought it was his duty to volun- 
teer. He was the youngest man to grad- 
uate in his class of 800 or 900 on Prairie 
State, and the only one from Georgia. 

He had qualified to wear the dolphin 
insignia. An officer on submarine duty 
is entitled to wear dolphin insignia only 
after he has been on such duty for a 
sufficient length of time to be considered 
qualified in all respects as a submarine 
officer, which means that he has proved 
himself capable of handling any and all 
matters relating to submarine and is 
qualified to perform practically all duties 
in the operation of the ship in event of 
an emergency. But the mere fact that 
a naval officer has satisfactorily com- 
pleted submarine training and has been 
assigned to duty does not of itself entitle 
him to wear dolphins. It is a distinct 
honor finally to reach the point where 
one has been approved as a submarine 
officer to wear the dolphin insignia. 

Just before his untimely death, Lieu- 
tenant Brown had been granted a fur- 
lough. This he did not live to enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, war destroys youth. It 
robs mother, wife, and child. It invades 
the homes of the wealthy and the poor. 
It destroys the accumulated wealth and 
culture of civilization. It pillages, it 
robs, it burns, andit consumes. ‘Lhere is 
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but one force to which it will yield and 
that is the principles of universal justice 
and love and these have their root in the 
religions of the world. 

Civilization too long has tolerated and 
condoned the agony and the horror of 
war, It must be for us to resolve that 
at the conclusion of this war there be a 
lasting peace. There must be no plant- 
ing of the seeds of future wars. So far 
as lies within our power we must eradi- 
cate the enmities, the animosities, the 
jealousies, and the hatreds that breed 
war in order that there may be peace on 
earth and good will among men. 


SPECIAL ELECTION, SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no news to any Member 
of this House that a special congres- 
sional election of considerable impor- 
tance and outstanding significance was 
held in Oklahoma on yesterday. News- 
papers in Washington and the country 
have carried front-page stories concern- 
ing the Oklahoma election daily for the 
past few weeks. It is news, however, and 
cheerful news. to announce at this time 
that the Democrats of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Oklahoma won a 
smashing victory in yesterday’s bitterly 
contested election, by giving the Demo- 
cratic nominee, my good friend and 
former colleague in the State of Okla- 
homa Senate, Hon. BILL STIGLER, a ma- 
jority approximately 10 times that given 
the Democratic nominee in the same 
district and contested by the same op- 
ponent in 1942. 

According to all the newspaper reports 
and radio commentators in the discus- 
sions of this contest for the past several 
days, the issues were clearly drawn. In 
fact, the Republican opposition insisted 
on forcing- the issue along strictly na- 
tional lines. The Democrats accepted 
the challenge. Neither side pulled any 
punches. The opposition centered its 
attack against the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and appealed to voters over the 
radio, through the press, from the plat- 
form, in circulars and in full-page ad- 
vertisements, to defeat the Democratic 
nominee as a rebuke to President Roose- 
velt and what they sarcastically and 
sneeringly call the New Deal. In fact, 
according to many reports, the opposi- 
tion from the very beginning to the 
closing hour of the campaign sang a 
song of hate against President Roosevelt 
and the present national administration. 

Every person who had suffered any 
inconvenience or discomfort as a result 
of wartime restrictions was appealed to 
in every conceivable manner to show 
his or her resentment at the polls. Lit- 
tle, if any, constructive program was of- 
fered by the opposition. The result of 
yesterday’s election is abundant evidence 
that citizens of Oklahoma, and I think: 
of the entire country, are more inter- 
ested in winning the war than in carry- 
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ing on a campaign of hate in connec- 
tion with domestic issues. It is also a 
warning to the Republican Party that 
it cannot hope to win a national elec- 
tion on a platform of negation, and op- 
position to wartime restrictions. The 
people are demanding a constructive 
program. It was on a strictly construc- 
tive program that BILL STIGLER won his 
race by an impressive majority on yes- 
terday. 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
nominee reside in the same town. They 
are not only personal friends and neigh- 
bors, but their law offices are across the 
street from each other in the town of 
Stigler. The Republican nominee had 
the advantage of having made two pre- 
vious district-wide races for Congress, 
and as Members familiar with his long- 
drawn-out contest here know, was de- 
feated by only a small margin in the 
1942 election. 

The successful candidate, Oklahoma’s 
newest Democratic Congressman, has 
had the advantage of a long outstand- 
ing and devoted public service. -He is a 
native Oklahoman and is a member of 
one of the well-known pioneer families 
of our State. BILL STIGLER is especially 
proud of the fact that the blood of one 
of the Nation’s great Indian tribes 
courses through his veins. He has not 
only a brilliant mind, a magnetic person- 
ality, but his record of accomplishments 
and his sterling character will be a power 
for good in his new and wider field as a 
national legislator. 

The Oklahoma delegation, of which I 
have the honor of being chairman, is 
proud and happy to welcome him as a 
member of this great body. He comes to 
this Congress fresh and direct from the 
people. You will find him a tireless 
worker, a clear thinker who is intellec- 
tually honest, and who has the courage 
of his very deep convictions.: I predict 


for Congressman BILL STIGLER; of Okla- | 


homa, a long and exceptionally useful 
public career. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, hereto- 
fore I have refrained from making any 
comments on the political situation, as I 
felt that it would be better in this emer- 


gency through which we are moving not 


to fan the flames of partisan disagree- 
ments. However, on yesterday, my 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana, 
chairman of the Republican congression- 
al committee, read into the RECORD, on 
page 3219, a statement from a Washing- 
ton paper with reference to the congres- 
sional contest in the Second District of 
Oklahoma, the election being held as of 
yesterday. The statement was so defi- 
nitely partisan that I think some refer- 
ence should be made to it, especially be- 
cause the election now has been held, the 
results are in, and a Democratic victory 
has been assured. The reading of the 
statement brought forth from one of my 
Democratic colleagues the thought that 


the statement sounded very much like 
an alibi in advance, and I suggested to 
the gentleman from Indiana that it 
might be well if he would classify the 
statement as inspired propaganda, The 
people of the Second District of Okla- 
homa have gone to the polls in good old 
Democratic fashion and have indicated 
that their hearts are still in the right 
place, as well as their minds. I have no 
desire to gloat over my discomfited po- 
litical enemies, nor do I wish to twit my 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana, with 
being a little “previous” in reading said 
statement. However, it seems to me that 
this is a very good time to clear up a 
number of references which have been 
made through the newspapers concern- 
ing the results of the special elections 
that have been held in this session, for 
a great deal of misunderstanding has re- 
sulted from said statements. 

Special elections, as a general rule, do 
not indicate trends in political thought. 
There are too many factors involved in 
such off-elections to enable any definite 
analysis as to the trend of an election 
which will not take place for many 
months. The newspapers favorable to 
the Republican cause, and possibly even 
some that are favorably Democratic, have 
thought as was expressed in this state- 
ment referred to above, and this is what 
I wish to analyze. Quoting from said 
statement, the opening sentence reads 
“having lost an uncomfortable number of 
byelections in the last year“, and even 
in this morning’s papers, I quote from 
one “the result gave the party of Roose- 
velt its third triumph in 11 special con- 
gressional elections over the country 
since 1942, the Republicans having won 
8, including 3 seats which, like that at 
issue here, were Democratic.” These 
remarks, on their face, are, of course, 
correct, but I wish to set out each one and 
show that the only indication of a trend; 
if any, is that the seats which were Re- 
publican have in the main remained Re- 
publican, and those which were Demo- 
cratic have in the main remained Demo- 
cratic. In other words, the results indi- 
cate very much a political condition 
which has existed since the beginning of 
this session. 

Special elections, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress: 

Republican seats remaining Repub- 
lican: Sixth Missouri, Second Kansas, 
Twenty-third Pennsylvania, Seventeenth 
Pennsylvania, Thirty-second New York, 

Republican seat won by Democrat: 
Second California. 

Democratic seats remaining Demo- 
cratic: Twenty-first New York, Third 
Alabama, Second Oklahoma. 

Democratic seats won by Republicans: 
Fourth Kentucky, Second Pennsylvania, 
First Colorado. 

To summarize, in eight districts Dem- 
ocrats succeeded Democrats or Repub- 
licans succeeded Republicans. In three 
districts Democratic seats were filled by 
Republicans, and in one district a Re- 
publican seat was won by a Democrat— 
a net loss to the Democrats of two seats. 

The Democratic national congres- 
sional committee has stated that it ex- 
pected that the Democratic majority in 
the House would be increased by the 1944 
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elections. We see no reason to change 
that statement. 

So far as the election on yesterday in 
the Second District of Oklahoma is con- 
cerned, it is a fact that the Republicans 
planned to make a great deal of their vie- 
tory if they won. To that end, they 
brought into the district some of their 
“big guns“ and the Republican Party in 
the distriet was amply provided with the 
“sinews of war.” The Democratic Party, 
of course, met the challenge and the peo- 
ple of the district were the judges and 
decided the issue. It might be noted 
that while 2 years ago the district went 
Democratic by only 385 votes, the returns 
of yesterday seem to indicate that the 
Democratic Party had won by nearly 
4,000. If any trend is indicated by such 
an election, it seems reasonable to say 
that the trend was decidedly Democratic. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa yesterday got back into home pro- 
duction. She is sending a native son, 
BILL STIGLER, from the town of Stigler, 
that was named for the father of the suc- 
cessful candidate. He is of Choctaw In- 
dian blood. His people were on the recep- 
tion committee that greeted the May- 
flower and those that came later. He is 
an able statesman. He served 8 years as 
State senator. He was State commander 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Oklahoma, and former president pro 
tempore of the State senate. He is able. 
He will make a good Congressman. He 
is a worker, and he knows what to do 
when he gets here. , 

We are happy to greet him as a Mem- 


ber of Congress. 


Mr. HALLECK. - Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be scant comfort for the new dealers 
in their greatly reduced margin of victory 
as against the normal, overwhelming, 
Democratic majority in the Second Okla- 
homa District. In this district where 
they have heretofore just taken success 
for granted, they pulled all the stops, 
threw in everything they had, and finally. 
squeaked through. 

The showing made by our candidate 
against such tremendous odds gives 
added confidence that with good candi- 
dates, a constructive platform, and hard 
work, Republicans will win in November. 

After all, this result merely confirms 
the widespread belief that the Democrats 
can still carry some of the overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic districts, particularly 
in the South. It just shows what they 
are up against in the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, to 
those of us who have been here for the 
last 7 or 8 years there is nothing startling 
or amazing in the fact that the majority 
should rejoice so greatly over the elec- 
tion of a good, hard-working Democrat. 
We are glad to have somebody sent us 
from Oklahoma—at least, I am—who 
will help us on legislative business, as 
have the Members from that State. I 
congratulate the majority because I am 
quite sure the new Member will offset 
and nullify your victory in New York, 
where Sidney Hillman, of the American 
Labor Party, won out in spite of the op- 
position of Dave Dubinsky. Perhaps this 
good American from Oklahoma will 
counterbalance the Red branch or fac- 
tion of the American Labor Party which 
the Democratic Party took to its bosom 
yesterday in the city of New York. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CRIMINAL CODE, CHAPTER 7 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 3408) to 
amend chapter 7 of the Criminal Code, 
with Senate amendments thereto and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after Sale“, insert “or 
expose or keep with intent to furnish or 
sell.” 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, after “manufactured”, 
insert “furnished.” 

Page 1, line 10, after States“, insert “or 
any token, disc, or other device issued or 
authorized in connection with rationing by 
any agency of the United States.” 

Page 2, line 14, after “him”, insert “or 
exposed or kept with intent to furnish or 
sell.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EMPLOYEES IN FOLDING ROOM 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
260) entitled “Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pam- 
phlets, House of Representatives,” with 
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Senate amendments thereto and agree 
to the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Line 4, after “the”, where it occurs the sec- 
ond time, insert “Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate and the.” 

Line 5, strike out “is” and insert “are.” 

Line 5, after “hereby”, insert “respectively.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESIGNATION OF HON. JAMES DOMEN- 
GEAUX, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
which was read by the Clerk: 


Manch 29, 1944. 
Hon, Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SPEAKER RAYBURN: I beg leave to in- 
form you that I have this day transmitted 
to the Honorable Sam Jones, Governor of the 
State of Louisiana, my resignation as a Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United 
States from the Third District of Louisiana, 
effective April 15, 1944. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES DOMENGEAUX. 


ELECTION CONTEST—JOHN C. SCHAFER, 
CONTESTANT, AGAINST THADDEUS F. 
WASIELEWSKI, CONTESTEE 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX, from the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 1, submitted the 
following privileged report for printing in 
the RECORD: 


The Committee on Elections No. 1, having 
had under consideration the election con- 
test of John C. Schafer, contestant, against 
Thaddeus F. Wasielewski, contestee, Fourth 
Congressional District of the State of Wis- 
consin, submits its unanimous report and 
recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the election contest of 
John C. Schafer, contestant, against Thad- 
deus F. Wasielewski, contestee, Fourth Con- 
giessional District of the State of Wisconsin, 
be dismissed. 

STATEMENT 

The issues raised by John C. Schafer, the 
contestant in this case, are that Thaddeus 
F. Wasielewski, the successful candidate for 
the seat in the House of Representatives from 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of Wisconsin in the general election 
of November 3, 1942, made expenditures in 
violation of the laws of the State of Wis- 
consin and the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act; that the said Thaddeus F. Wasielewski 
failed to file correct reports of political 
transactions with the secretary of State of 
Wisconsin and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States as re- 
quired by law: that the said Thaddeus F. 
Wasielewski violated laws of the State of 
Wisconsin relating to the publishing of false 
and improper statements, pamphlets, and 
publications concerning the contestant dur- 
ing the said election; and that Thaddeus F. 
Wasielewski for these reasons is not the duly 
elected Representative of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Wisconsin 
and that the contestant, John C. Schafer, 
is the duly elected Representative from the 
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Fourth Congressional District of the State 
of Wisconsin. 

The contestant does not question the fact 
that Thaddeus F. Wasielewski received ap- 
proximately 17,000 votes over his nearest op- 
ponent, John C. Schafer. 

The Wisconsin statutes limit to $875 the 
amount of money that can be spent by a 
candidate for Congress in the general elec- 
tion. The Wisconsin statutes, however, 
place no limitation upon receipts and ex- 
penditures of individuals or groups that 
might voluntarily interest themselves in be- 
half of a candidate. 

Thaddeus F. Wasielewski filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives on No- 
vember 5. 1942, a statement, as required by 
Federal law, showing receipts of $1,689 and 
total expenditures of $1,172. 

On December 17, 1942, contestant filed 
notice of contest of the election of Thad- 
deus F. Wasielewski in which he pointed out 
that the sum set forth in the statement filed 
by Thaddeus F. Wasielewski with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives was in ex- 
cess of expenditures permitted under Wis- 
consin law and the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, and that Thaddeus F. Wasielewski 
was, therefore, in violation of the statutes of 
the State of Wisconsin and of the Federal 
statutes; 

On its face, the statement of receipts and 
expenditures filed by contestee with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives violates the 
laws of Wisconsin and the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. The direct evidence, however, 
indicates that the contributions listed were 
paid to the Wasielewski for Congress Club 
and the expenditures made by that organi- 
zation, which was shown to be a voluntary 
committee rather than a personal campaign 
committee as defined by the laws of Wis- 
consin. 

The Wasielewski for Congress Club was 
organized and managed by Vernon E. Waters, 
John Kobelinski, and Martin B. Gedlen. The 
latter was one of Mr. Wasielewski’s secre- 
taries during the campaign of 1942 and prior 
thereto. From this relationship it might be 
inferred that the Wasielewski for Congress 
Club was controlled by Mr. Wasielewski and 
that its funds were collected and disbursed 
with his knowledge, consent, and approval, 
were it not for the undisputed testimony to 
the contrary. 

In filing his personal return with the 
Clerk of the House, the contestee avers that 
he erroneously included $1,689 received by 
the Wasielewski for Congress Club and 
$1,172 expended by it. It must be said that 
the statement was drawn up in a negligent 
and careless manner. The committee does 
not condone such negligence. 

Under all the circumstances, the commit- 
tee is of the opinion that Mr. Wasielewski, 
who received a substantial plurality of votes, 
approximately 17,000, in the general election 
of November 3, 1942, over Mr. Schafer, his 
nearest opponent, should not be denied his 
seat in the House of Representatives on ac- 
count of the errors made in the statement 
filed by Mr. Wasielewski with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. 

The committee feels that the will of the 
electorate of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin was clearly shown and 
should not be thwarted on account of the 
irregularities in accounting. 

The committee did not find any evidence 
of fraud. F 

The committee recommends that the peti- 
tion of the contestant be denied and that 
the election contest be dismissed, 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES DOMENGEAUX, Chairman. 
C. Jasper BELL, 

THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
CLARENCE E. HANCOCK, 

JAMES V. HE‘DINCER, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 

Rosert W. KEAN. 
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Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House Resolution 
490. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the election contest of 
John C. Schafer, contestant, against Thad- 
deus F. Wasielewski, contestee, Fourth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Wisconsin, 
be dismissed. 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
may say that the Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 1 voted unanimously to dismiss 
the election contest. 

Mr, Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks on two different 
subjects, and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and to 
include therein a newspaper article. 


The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it was so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. LAMBERTSON] may make three 
separate extensions in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and to include therein a newspaper 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUGAR FOR COMMERCIAL USES 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
' for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day considerable was said regarding the 
shortage of sugar. I have made careful 
inquiry into the problem because com- 
mercial users of sugar in my part of the 
country are worried over recent cuts in 
the quota. Then, too, I feel that every 
effort should be made now to secure 
large stocks of sugar for our domestic use 
in order that housewives will have suffi- 
cient supply on hand when the canning 
season arrives. 

Various figures have been given us re- 
garding the supply of sugar. We are 
aware of the fact that the supply from 
the Philippines has been cut off. We 
now must depend upon the supplies from 
Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and our domestic beet and cane. 
I have been told that considerable Cuban 
sugar goes into industrial alcohol now. 
Also that considerable sugar must move 
to the United Kingdom and as a result we 
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in the United States are short about 
2,000,000 tons of sugar. For that reason, 
Iam informed the quotas must continue 
and that the future for the next 12 
months is not very bright. 

In the course of my inquiry into the 
sugar-shortage problem I ran across a 
rumor that because of lack of bottoms, 
some sugar or molasses in Hawaii had 
been dumped into the sea. I endeavored 
to run down this rumor and learned from 
reliable sources that this rumor has been 
going the rounds fgr some time. These 
sources of reliable information reveal 
that there is absolutely no foundation to 
this rumor and that no sugar or molasses 
in Hawaii has been dumped. Actually, I 
am told, that while some molasses has 
been stored in Hawaii, sugar is coming 
through from Hawaii without unneces- 
sary delay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein the Committee Resolution 
No. 10, adopted by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries yester- 
day, and also to include therein other 
letters and papers and a portion of the 
radio address of Mr. Fulton Lewis deliv- 
ered Tuesday, March 28, from Los An- 
geles over Station KHG, dealing with the 
critical necessities of the fishing indus- 
tries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therewith an article from 
the American Federationist of March 
1944, entitled “Labor Fights for the 
Serviceman.” Mr. Speaker, the print- 
ing of this article will require one-fourth 
of a page more than that which is au- 
thorized by the rules. The article con- 
sists of two and one-half pages and costs 
$101.25. I ask unanimous consent that, 
despite this extra cost, it may be included 
with my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL SECRETARIES’ CLUB 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, it is my priv- 
ilege to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to a double-feature 
motion-picture program that is offered 
by the Congressional Secretaries’ Club in 
the caucus room of the Old House Office 
Building at 8 o’clock tonight. One pic- 
ture will be Battle of the Beaches, said to 
be a red-hot war film, the latest issued 
by the Navy and not yet generally shown. 
The other will be the Saga of South Da- 
kota, which is an unusual picture show- 
ing the largest gold mine in the country 
in operation. Of course, this picture 
was taken when the mine was operating, 
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before the W. P. B. shut down on gold 
mining. It will show the processing of 
gold from mine to mint. 

This program is sponsored by the sec- 
retaries of the South Dakota congres- 
sional delegation, and on behalf of them 
and the Congressional Secretaries’ Club 
you are all very cordially invited to at- 
tend. 

The SPEAKER pro tempor». The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter containing a resolution 
from a local labor union, urging univer- 
sal conscription. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LABOR FOR VICTORY BROADCAST 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a letter addressed to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Ramspeck addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. I 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks by 
including therein an editorial that ap- 
peared in the New York Sun last night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? . 

‘There was no objection. 

: Y. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a let- 
ter I received from the State medical 
society and my reply to that letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including a statement concern- 
ing Major Christie. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD a Manuscript by Arthur Lowrie, at 
a cost of $45, entitled “Absorptive Ca- 
pacity of Palestine.” < 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Notwith- 
standing, and without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

FREYA STARK—PAID AGENT AND PROPA- 
GANDIST OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF 
INFORMATION 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


Without 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my | in the Recorp and include an article 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, it is tragic 
indeed to have Britain seal the doors of 
Palestine against Jewish immigration, 
despite its violations of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Treaty of 1924, the concurrent reso- 
lution of Congress in 1922, the League of 
Nations mandate, and the Balfour dec- 
laration. 

But the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion adds insult to that injury by import- 
ing into this country one Miss Freya 
Stark. She is a paid “agent provoca- 
teur” touring Canada and the United 
States, spreading lies concerning the 
Palestine Jews in her efforts to justify 
the infamous MacDonald White Paper 
which bars Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. 

She is a decided mischief maker, a sort 
of modern Molly MacGuire trouble- 
breeder. She bears watching. She is a 
Judeaphobe and an Arabphile. 

She is the usual stooge of power poli- 
tics. We want none of her kind in this 
‘country. We need no paid propagandist 
here to spread lies, even in the interest 
of British colonial policy in Palestine. 

Speaking in Montreal, she had the 
temerity to state: 

The Arabs are the rightful owners of Pales- 
tine, and they have been silent too long and 
allowed the Zionists to put out a lot of propa- 
ganda which has created a wrong impression 
of the actual conditions in the Middle East. 


She also had the audacity to say: 


The Arabs are cooperating everywhere with 
the British in the war. 


This, she said despite the fact that Iraq 
revolted against the British and had to be 
beaten into submission, despite the fact 
that the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, for- 
mer puppet of Great Britain, is now in 
Berlin as Hitler’s gauleiter, spreading dis- 
trust and intrigue against the Allies, de- 
spite the fact that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister was caught betraying British 
military secrets to the Axis, despite the 
fact that in Britain’s darkest hour in the 
east King ibn-Saud could not find a 
camel or a donkey to spare for the Allied 
cause. Fine cooperation. 

This Freya Stark dare not tell the 
truth. She refuses to tell about the mag- 
nificent efforts that the Palestine Jews 
made in contributing to the Allied vic- 
tories, that they died and bled for the 
Allies, that more than 6 percent of Jew- 
ish Palestine volunteered and are now 
serving with the British Army, that they 
supplied hospitals, doctors, nurses, sani- 
tary corps, food, medical supplies, crit- 
ically needed chemicals and machinery. 

This Freya Stark is a sort of piscator 
that prods and irritates and infuriates 
the victims of Arab effendi hatred and 
British colonial duplicity. 

It is amazing that the British Min- 
istry of Information, a creature of the 
British Government, allows this woman 
to make these outrageous statements to 
the Canadian and American public. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I ask 
ananimous consent to extend my remarks 


which appeared in a New Jersey news- 
paper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no 9 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege to announce 
to the Members of the House today that 
the Dies committee has completed its re- 
port on Sidney Hillman's Political Action 
Committee, and copies of the reports will 
be available to Members of the House 
this afternoon. One copy will be sent to 
every Member's office this evening. I 
suggest that the Members of the House 
read this very exhaustive report care- 
fully. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include therein an editorial, 
Our Friends Glare at Us, which ap- 
peared in the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press, under date of March 26, 1944. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include a 
letter from a freckled-faced tail gunner 
on a bomber, a Martin Marauder. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp in two particulars; in one to 
include a short editorial, and in the other 
to include a recent radio speech by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek to the 
wounded soldiers of China. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAU OP 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include therein a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LyncH addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include a let- 
ter in which it is pointed out that Wash- 
ington, Va., antedates the oldest of the 
other 27 Washingtons, by 27 years. 

The SPEAKER protempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


Is there 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein the text of a scroll presented to 
Elmer Davis, Director of War Informa- 
tion, by the Sons of Indiana of New York, 
and the text of an address I made today 
in presenting this scroll to Mr. Davis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, is is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow af- 
ter the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and other special orders 
I may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes this afternoon following the 
other special orders heretofore granted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, March 30, after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table and other 
special orders I may address the House 
for 12 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
resolution and two supporting communi- 
ied relative to the enactment of H. R. 

29. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record on three 
matters and to include therein two very 
interesting articles which appeared in 
the Boston Sunday Post of March 19 
and one which appeared in the same 
paper on March 26. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remaiks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address made by Mr. Alton Jones, 
president of the War Emergency Pipe 
Lines, Inc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude certain information with reference 
to farm labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial. 


1944 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Vooruts of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix.) 


FAILURE TO PROVIDE FOR THE SCHOOL- 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the agriculture appropriation 
bill passed by the House last Friday 
failed for the first time in many years 
to carry an appropriation for Federal 
contributions in the form of surplus food 
to the school-lunch programs of local 
school districts. Few people in the Na- 
tion realize or even believe this as yet. 
They will fully realize it when the next 
term of school comes in the fall. 

The Appropriation Committee is not 
to blame. The House itself turned the 
program down and refused to authorize 
it in spite of the efforts on its behalf 
by all Democratic members and some 
Republican members of the Agriculture 
Committee. A majority of the House 
said in effect: We want farm surpluses 
purchased as part of a price support 
program but we refuse to permit that 
food to be used for the benefit of under- 
nourished American children in our 
schools.” 

At this very moment, due to a winter 
production of unprecedented volume, the 
price of eggs throughout the Nation is 
severely depressed. One reason for this 
is the difficulty of disposal of the eggs 
after they are purchased by the Food 
Distribution Administration, as should 
be done under the price-support pro- 
gram. I am informed storage facilities 
are nearly full to the brim, that there 
is a serious labor shortage in all lines 
of egg processing and that the one avail- 
able outlet for surpluses which is really 
effective at present is the school-lunch 
program. 

I ask that every person who has op- 
posed that program consider what the 
situation will be a few months from now 
when as a result of action by the House 
of Representatives there won't be any 
school-lunch program any more. 

I just do not believe the matter is 
going to stand there. I believe Members 
will hear from their people .t home and 
that their voices will be clear and strong. 
There are bills before this House and 
before the Senate that can correct the 
wrong action that has been taken. 
Somehow I still believe those bills will be 
passed. For this basic idea that where 
there is food available, the needs of 
America's school children shall be fully 
met is too right, too logical, too simple 
and true, too fundamentally Christian to 
be rejected by this Congress. 

In the Appendix of the RECORD, page 
A1729, you will find some extended re- 
marks of mine covering this whole school- 
lunch question. I hope Members will 
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read them. I have no fear but that 
teachers, and mothers and fathers will 
do so. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR THE AGED 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there are 
still in the United States hundreds of 
thousands of elderly citizens attempting 
to survive on a very small income. They 
are confronted with the fact of having 
to live in a world at war with the cost of 
living exceedingly high, particularly the 
costs these old people must assume in 
order to live. Medical care, food, hos- 
pitalization, clothing, all of the simple 
necessities they require, have risen with 
inflation and the cost of war. We in 
the Congress have been rather derelict in 
making some provision for this age group 
of our people. They are receiving from 
$5 to $40 a month throughout the United 
States. This is a starvation allowance in 
free America with a national income of 
one hundred and forty billions. 

There are a number of pieces of legis- 
lation pending in the Congress which 
would tend to alleviate this critical situa- 
tion, one being the bill in which I am 
interested, H. R. 1649, which is some- 
times known as the Townsend national 
recovery plan. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cannon] and I have caused 
to be made a very exacting, critical, and 
careful study of the social-security pro- 
grams and particularly the one to which 
I have referred. This study has been 
made by a gentleman who has had very 
large experience in matters of this sort, 
a political economist of outstanding rep- 
utation, Mr. John Donaldson. He has 
prepared a report which we are sending 
to the Members, which they will prob- 
ably receive tomorrow. It contains a 
wealth of information along the line of 
social security, care of aged people, mat- 
ters which have had careful considera- 
tion by him and by the membership of 
Congress. I hope you will take the op- 
portunity to read it. 

There is pending at the Clerk’s desk 
Petition No. 17 to take H. R. 1649 from 
the committee and bring it up for con- 
sideration in the House. It will come 
up under an open rule allowing amend- 
ments to be made to any of its provi- 
sions, I sincerely hope in the interests of 
our old folks you will sign this petition. 
The time to act is now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oregon has 
expired. 

PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON WORLD 

WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION TO SIT 

DURING SESSION OF THE HOUSE TODAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 


sit this afternoon during the session of 


the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
general debate? 

Mr, RANKIN, Yes, 


During 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PALESTINE, THE JEWISH HOMELAND 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], let me say that I think he is do- 
ing a great disservice to this country and 
a great disservice to the Jewish people of 
this Nation by rising on this floor and at- 
tacking the British Empire about the sit- 
uation in Palestine. 

If the conservative American Jews 
could speak, in my opinion they would be 
opposed to it. Secretary of State Hull 
and General Marshall have spoken on 
this subject, and their request is that 
this resolution do not pass. 

We are in the midst of a great war, the 
most terrible war of all time. The Eng- 
lish-speaking world is joined in a con- 
test against the dictators of Germany 
and Japan; and all over the world Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen, Cana- 
dians, New Zealanders, and Australians 
are fighting and dying side by side with 
American soldiers. 

To wave a red flag in the face of the 
British Empire now comes as a distinct 
disservice that may cause friction be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, 
arouse the ire of the Moslem world, and 
cost the lives of thousands of our young 
men. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman from 
New York has just spoken once. Unless 
I am permitted to answer him I shall 
object. I am tired of these attacks on 
our allies from the floor of this House, 
and I expect to answer them from now 
on. 

I object, Mr. Speaker, unless I have 1 
minute in which to reply. 

Mr, CELLER, Is the gentleman 
scared? Is he afraid? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am not afraid 
of a thousand like you. 

Mr. CELLER. Certainly the gentleman 
is afraid. The gentleman is never right. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to per- 
mit the gentleman from New York to 
wave the red flag in the face of the Brit- 
ish Empire on this floor without my an- 
swering him. 

Mr. CELLER. I will retaliate, I warn 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN, All right; I will be here. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman will get 
no chance to speak under unanimous- 
consent request, either. 

Mr. RANKIN. I can speak without 
asking the gentleman from New York. 
These attacks on our allies from the floor 
of this House during these critical times 
must stop. 


Without 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read by the Clerk: 

MARCH 29, 1944. 
The SPEAKER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Speaker: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning. 

Respectfully, 
R. E. THOMASON. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection the resignation will be 
accepted. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that the 
Speaker has appointed the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WorLEY] as a member 
of the Special Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning to fill the 
existing vacancy thereon. 


EXPATRIATING OR EXCLUDING CERTAIN 
PERSONS FOR EVADING MILITARY AND 
NAVAL SERVICE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 482, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4257) to expatriate or ex- 
clude certain persons for evading military 
and naval service. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
rallzation, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report the 
same back to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution makes in order the bill (H. R. 
4257) to expatriate or exclude certain 
persons on account of evading military 
and naval service. It aims to preclude 

from reentry into the United States of a 
large number of men who have left this 
country for the purpose of avoiding serv- 
ice in the United States armed services, 
Surely no one in the House is opposed to 
this resolution, I am informed that 
there are a large number of these men 
who left the country because they did not 
wish to serve the country when every 
able-bodied man is needed and when 
every man should be more than pleased 
to be of aid at this time to his country, 
the greatest in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to say any 
more because I think it is unnecessary. 
The bill has been unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Immigration, and 
you know what that means, and the rule 
has been unanimously reported by the 
Rules Committee. Therefore, as I 
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stated, I am not going to take any fur- 
ther time, feeling satisfied that the rule 
as well as the bill will pass by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to yield in a 
few minutes, 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. DomencEavux]. 
Before I yield the floor, I want to say a 
few words about this gentleman because, 
fortunately, it has been my pleasure and 
honor to meet him from time to time and 
I have always admired him very much. 

I am informed that today he is about 
to leave us in order to enter the service 
of his country. LIregret exceedingly that 
we will lose him because he has been an 
exceptionally valuable Member. I do 
not know of anyone who within the 4 
years that he has served here has made a 
greater number of friends than has the 
gentleman to whom I have referred. He 
is loved by everyone in the House and I 
know that I express the sentiment of 
every Member of the House when I say 
that I wish him Godspeed when he enters 
the armed service and I hope that he will 
in devotion to his duty and to his coun- 
try serve just as faithfully, courageously, 
and conscientiously as he has served as 
a Member of this House. 

While we are losing him, fortunately 
for our side, we are gaining a gentleman 
who was elected yesterday in the great 
State of Oklahoma; so although we lose 
an exceptionally good man, I am in- 
formed we will gain one from Oklahoma 
who, I am told, was elected by a majority 
10 times that given to this individual's 
predecessor. In view of that fact, he 
must be a very good man, a very- able 
man and one who is exceptionally well 
qualified for the duties he is about to 
assume as a Member of this House. I 
congratulate the people of the district in 
Oklahoma that elected him and the 
House, I am sure, will gain an experi- 
enced, able man, I regret exceedingly 
losing our beloved friend the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. DomeEncEAux]. I 
am saying this notwithstanding the fact 
that I understand the gentleman con- 
templates criticism of the administra- 
tion later. Holding him in such high 
esteem, I regret exceedingly that he 
should be so prejudiced, but I presume he 
will do this on account of political con- 
ditions in Louisiana. 

Mr. BLAND. Will 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, on which the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DOMEN- 
GEAUX] has served, I wish to concur in all 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SapatH] has said about the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. DOMENGEAUX]. We 
regret exceedingly losing him, because he 
has been a valuable member of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and he will be very hard to replace. 

Mr. SABATH. I have not said half as 
much as I could on behalf of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 


the gentleman 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the Members on the minority 
side, I should also like to express our 
regret in losing this fine, capable, able, 
young man, with whom I have served on 
the Insular Affairs Committee for a good 
many years. That committee also has 
benefited exceedingly by his valuable 
help. 

Mr.SABATH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman accept 
the suggestion that he yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis] 
his time in order that the gentleman may 
join with him in yielding to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
New York is so anxious to yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that I am not going to deprive him of 
that pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, the usual 30 minutes. I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. DOMENGEAUX] but before 
that I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, reserving the 
remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, before yield- 
ing to the gentleman from Louisiana 10 
minutes, I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have yielded myself this 
time to join with others in paying my 
respects and a tribute to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Domenceavx] who 
is resigning of his own accord from the 
Congress of the United States to which 
he was elected by an overwhelming vote 
from an absolutely safe district, with no 
opposition at all, in order to enter the 
armed forces of the United States in the 
greatest war in the history of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the 
declaration of policy of our Commander 
in Chief, the President of the United 
States, who has stated that Members of 
Congress must resign from Congress in 
order to serve in our armed forces. I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that in Parliament 
one-third of the members of that body 
are in the armed forces of the British 
Empire. There have been a great many 
casualties and a great many members 
of Parliament killed on the field of bat- 
tle in this war so far. I do not see why 
there should be any different rule for the 
Congress of the United States than for 
the parliaments of the other democracies 
of the world or for the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in any of the 
democratic nations. The electors back 
home have the final decision and if they 
want their elected Representative to 
serve in the armed forces or approve or 
disapprove of his action, they can always 
express their sentiments and wishes at 
the polls. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives decide on the qualifications 
of their own Members, and if any Mem- 
ber wants to serve in the armed forces 
and the people continue to elect him, 
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that is their business. But he cannot 
take two salaries. If he takes a leave 
of absence to go in the Army he must 
take the salary he gets in the Army and 
surrender the salary he receives in the 
House. But at least as long as he is 
elected by the people and wants to make 
this sacrifice and serve his country in 
our armed forces and thus set an ex- 
ample of the highest patriotism, the 
people back home should have something 
to say about it and so should the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
pass on the qualifications of their own 
Members. I do not believe that the 
President has any right to pass upon the 
qualifications of Members of Congress. 

For that reason, with the precedents 
existing in every single democratic na- 
tion, with the precedents existing in the 
past in our own country, I do not agree, 
and I want to take this occasion to say 
so, with the declaration of policy issued 
by the Chief Executive. 

I admire the gentleman from Loui- 
siana. I am sorry that I do not know 
him as well as I would like to. He is 
setting a noble example. He is volun- 
tarily sacrificing his seat here and his 
salary. He is a young man, 36 years of 
age, with a great future, and he has 
made a fine record in this House. He is 
a distinguished Member who already has 
rendered a great public service. We 
would like to have him continue in the 
House. We are sorry that he has to re- 
sign under the President’s regulations in 
order to serve his country in time of 
war; that he cannot continue to be a 
Member and serve at the same time in 
the armed forces as they do throughout 
the rest of the democratic nations. But 
as long as he is to go, we on the minority 
side feel exactly the same as those of 
you on the majority side. We wish him 
good luck, Godspeed, and a safe return, 

We know that he will carry into the 
armed forces the same devotion to 
America, the same high spirit of courage 
end patriotism that he has shown on the 
floor of the House, and that he will serve 
his country just as well and ably in the 
armed forces as he has in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. BOREN. Does not the gentleman 
feel, in line with what he said, that the 
Military Affairs Committee should report 
and the Congress should enact a law that 
would establish a policy on this question? 

Mr. FISH. I certainly do, and I have 
felt that way since the war began over 
2 years ago. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURPHY. Is it not a fact that 
the Congress on previous occasions, in 
past years, has decided exactly the same 
way as the President? . 

Mr. FISH. No; because Members hav 
gone into the armed forces in the past. 
In the Civil War many of them were 
in the Union Army, and in World War 
No. 1 a number of Members even re- 
ceived their salaries from Congress on 
their return from overseas service. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Is it not a fact that in 
Hinds’ Precedents there are decisions of 
this Congress that are inconsistent with 
the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. FISH. I am talking about the 
practice throughout the democratic na- 
tions of the world and our own in the 
past. I am not familiar with the prec- 
edents the gentleman alludes to, but I 
believe that the House alone should de- 
termine the qualifications of its own 
Members and that they should be en- 
couraged to enter the armed services 
even if it meant the loss of a Democratic 
majority in the House. The welfare of 
the Nation and not partisanship must 
come first in time of war. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial, and further to extend 
my remarks and include therein a state- 
ment and editorial with reference to the 
passing of Mr. Jesse S. Cottrell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr, FISH, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that today, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The gentleman has said that the Mem- 
bers of Congress receive their congres- 
sional salary, or they did during the last 
World War. They did not receive both 
salaries. 

Mr, FISH. No; but they were voted 
later on by the Congress full pay, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will say to the gentleman that a man 
in the service can render very valuable 
service to the Congress. Every other 
country in the world permits men to 
serve in the legislative branch and in 
the armed services. I extend my cor- 
dial congratulations to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DOMEN- 
GEAUX], who resigned today to enter the 
United States Army to fight for us. He 
was an able and fine statesman. May 
good fortune attend him and may he 
soon return safely to us. 

Mr. FISH. I think it would be a help 
in the conduct of the war and in the 
successful prosecution of the war if we 
had a number of Members of Congress 
in all branches of our armed forces to 
send back or bring back information 
we ought to have and are entitled to 
have in the Congress, 
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Mr. Speaker, in addition to the 10 min- 
utes yielded by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. DOMEN- 
GEAUX] I yield him 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with profound regret and intense re- 
luctance that I rise to address the House 
today. It has been my very great good 
fortune to have been associated with you 
and the membership of this House dur- 
ing the past 342 years. Those years, so 
far as that association is concerned, have 
been years of unalloyed happiness. They 
have been years, too, of lofty inspira- 
tion, of abundant learning, of rare ex- 
perience, and of many warm and endur- 
ing friendships. 

My regret springs from the fact that I 
have submitted my resignation as a Mem- 
ber of this House, so this will be the last 
time that I shall have the opportunity or 
the honor to address you formally in this 
Chamber so hallowed by the memory of 
the many great who have preceded me. 
For, Mr. Speaker, as I address you today, 
stirred as I am by the emotions of the 
occasion, I am made all the more im- 
pressively aware of the spirit of the fa- 
thers who spoke in this Chamber and sat 
in these seats. I would not name any lest 
I omit one; for all were honored by their 
presence here. 

I recall very vividly the day on which 
I first entered here as a Member-elect of 
the House of Representatives. I was 
moved by the same lofty sentiments that, 
I am sure, have animated all who have 
been elected to membership in this, the 
greatest parliamentary body of the world, 
I recall no less vividly the cath we all take 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States and to discharge faithfully the 
duties of our office. I remember well the 
crowded galleries, the emotional tension, 
and the hushed anticipation which, by 
the grace of God, still is associated with 
the opening session of a new Congress. 

I recall the indulgence accorded me so 
graciously during my “freshman” year, 
as well as the fine fellowship of later 
years. They are memories that I shall 
cherish always. Yet, Mr. Speaker, dis- 
tinctive though the honor, rare the op- 
portunity, and hallowed the associa- 
tions, I am constrained to resign from 
‘the House in order that I may offer my 
services to the military forces of our 
country and take up arms against her 
enemies. I would not have you think 
that it is a capricious choice. It is the 
result of prayerful deliberation. I have 
tried while here to perform my duties 
in accordance with my oath of office. 
Only I can be the judge of my intent to 
perform them faithfully; you, my col- 
leagues and the people of my district 
whom I have had the honor and privilege 
to represent in Congress are the judges 
of the result of my efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not possible to be a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for even a short time without forming 
very definite concepts of the practical 
operations of our Government. What- 
ever our early environment, our studies, 
or our theories of our Government, mem- 
bership in the House brings us into inti- 
mate contact and close relationship with 
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our Government in practice—with de- 
mocracy in action. We revise or aban- 
don erstwhile theories. We discover new 
principles and new practices, and we 
make new applications. We can observe 
the operation of economic principles in 
practice as they affect our people in their 
daily lives and relationships. We legis- 
late in part for the general welfare of 
more than 130,000,000 souls living in 48 
sovereign and independent States spread 
over a vastly diverse geographic area. 
The economic fate of our citizens de- 
pends in increasingly large measure 
upon the kind of legislation we enact. 

While it is true, Mr. Speaker, that a 
number may have found it necessary to 
revise or abandon some erstwhile ideas 
of government, I am sure that there are 
only a few who have not discovered the 
persistent permanence of many of our 
traditional concepts of government. 
Time has verified the validity of the 
political philosophy of the fathers and 
confirmed the soundness of their eco- 
nomic theories and principles. We ven- 
ture upon dangerous ground, indeed, 
when we repudiate their philosophy or 
reject their experience, 

Since I have been a Member of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, I have noted that 
many of the measures referred to the 
legislative committees of the House are 
so-called administration measures that 
have been prepared in the executive de- 
partment. While it is true that our com- 
mittees hold hearings on these measures, 
and frequently amend, revise, or modify 
them before reporting them to the House, 
they remain, nevertheless, administra- 
tion measures. And yet I am told by 
Members older in years and in service 
that time was when all measures were 
written originally under the dome of the 
Capitol. 

Do we not find reflected here some 
measure of the degree to which our Con- 
gress has unwittingly delegated away 
powers, duties, and functions exclusively 
those of the Congress? When Congress 
transfers its function of writing our laws 
to the executive department, and re- 
stricts itself to a mere approval of ad- 
ministration measures presented under 
pressure that cannot be resisted, the 
need for Congress will vanish and we 
shall have been transformed into that 
totalitarian status that we approach so 
rapidly even now. Such, Mr. Speaker, 
was the path of Nazi Germany and Fas- 
cist Italy. It is the path of every to- 
talitarian state. That certainly, indeed, 
will be our fate, too, lest Congress move 
rapidly to recapture those powers, func- 
tions, and duties that it has permitted 
the Executive to assume. 

I am awaré, Mr. Speaker, of the 
changes wrought by war. I think we all 
are. These changes have affected us in 
our daily way of life. They have affected 
our social and political economy in many 
ways. The constitutional fathers knew 
what the impact of war means. They 
had but emerged from war. They re- 
alized full well the necessity for con- 
certed, concentrated effort in the suc- 
cessful conduct of war; and they wisely 
made provision in our Constitution. 

While reserving to the Congress exclu- 
sively the power to declare war, they 
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conferred upon the President the power 
and the authority to conduct war by 
making him Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States. 
They did not define or delineate his func- 
tions, powers, or duties in that capacity. 
They left that, as they did so many 
other provisions, to time, circumstances, 
and events. No one will contend, I am 
sure, Mr. Speaker, that in the capacity 
of Commander in Chief the functions, 
powers, and duties of the President 
should not be very large. Obviously, they 
must be large enough to prosecute war 
to a successful conclusion. And, in our 
constitutional way, our Supreme Court 
has so construed them. 

How large, Mr. Speaker, really are the 
President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief? Time does not permit a review 
of all the decisions of our highest court 
here; yet necessity compels me to refer 
at least to the case of Fleming et al. v. 
Page (9 How. 602, (1850) ), in which Chief 
etn Taney, referring to the President, 
said: 

His duty and his power are purely military 
* © * hisconquestsdonot * * ex- 
tend the operation of our institutions and 
laws beyond the limits before assigned to 
them by the legislative power. 


And yet we find, Mr. Speaker, that 
subordinate officers of the Government, 
although engaged in_the civil service, 
yet resting upon executive directives, do 
not hesitate to defy the Congress of the 
United States and its legally constituted 
committees and refuse to furnish evi- 
dence essential and necessary to the ef- 
ficient functioning of the law-making 
body. That is, they do not hesitate to 
defy until they are threatened with pros- 
ecution for contempt. The statement 
has been made upon the floor of the 
House that although the Congress has 
enacted 4,553 laws during the past 10 
years, the executive department has is- 
sued during the same period 3,703 Ex- 
ecutive orders or directives, all having 
the full force and effect of law. I won- 
der, Mr. Speaker, whether this is not a 
violent departure from the intent of the 
founding fathers and our general con- 
cept that it is the Congress which is to 
enact the laws and that the Executive 
is to enforce them. How long can so 
violent an encroachment continue with- 
out the complete collapse of our entire 
structure of Government? 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told by older 
Members of the House that they recall 
the time in our history when the number 
of Federal boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions could be counted almost on the 
fingers of one hand. Today, Mr. 
Speaker, it is estimated that there are 
not less than 100 parent boards and 
bureaus of this nature, with more than 
2,000 lesser organizations or offices be- 
low them. Today, that vast parasitic 
horde literally infests the land. They 
control almost all our human relation- 
ships, they regulate our daily lives. They 
prescribe our medicines and our diets. 
They cut the patterns of our clothes. 
They model our homes and fix the mort- 
gages we may bear. They direct our 
lives from the cradle to the grave and 
all the steps between. They have piaced 
floors under our coffins and ceilings on 
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our tombs. While we fight for freedom 
for all the world, we permit bureaucrats 
to enslave us. 

Mr. Speaker, like yourself, I am from 
the South. My people are a devout peo- 
ple. They are largely descendants of 
Evangeline’s Acadians, familiarly known 
among us as Cajuns. They have im- 
pressed their reverence upon our habits, 
our institutions, and our customs; indeed, 
upon the land itself. They were in- 
spired to designate the principal politi- 
cal subdivisions of our State as parishes, 
the English derivative of a transmuted 
French term, having in its original Greek 
the concept of “beside the house”—that 
is, alongside the House of God. These 
are among the names of the parishes in 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent: St. Mary, St. Martin, and Assump- 
tion. But the reverence of my people is 
reflected no less in the esteem in which 
they hold their ancestors; for here, too, 
is the parish of Lafayette. Lest they for- 
get the land of their fathers there is the 
parish of Iberia; and the parish of Terre- 
bonne bears evidence of their love of 
God’s good earth. The parish of Ver- 
milion indicates their artistic nature, and 
the parish of Lafourche their apt expres- 
sion of geographical formations. 

As in many other Southern States, 
there is a large population of Negroes 
among us. Except when aroused by self- 
seeking demagogs our Negroes have 
been happy and contented. They have 
shared with us in our fortunes and our 
ills. None have ever suffered want. They 
work in our fields, our factories, and our 
homes. They were assured always of a 
security far surpassing in its real benev- 
olence the bureaucratic scheme of mod- 
ern days and there were neither deduc- 
tions nor withholdings to maintain it. I 
will not say that our Negroes had the 
empty glamour of Harlem, but I will say 
they have been spared its iniquities, its 
crimes, its poverty, and its hunger. 
Within the limits of our means we have 
accorded our Negroes such educational 
facilities as we could afford and for 
which they have evinced capacity and 
need, 

Mr. Speaker, there are evil forces ex- 
istent in our land that threaten to upset 
our peaceful relations with our Negroes. 
They are not interested in the real wel- 
fare of the Negro. Their ostensible 
solicitude springs from base motives. 
They would delude the Negro and lure 
him by false promises to hope for a status 
they know he never can attain. They 
are self-seeking demagogues, mischie- 
vously and maliciously pandering to baser 
elements. They are stirring up racial 
strife and racial jealousies and racial 
animosities. They have already caused 
overt demonstrations accompanied by 
violence and bloodshed that have re- 
tarded and impeded the war effort in nu- 
merous defense industries and plants. 
The slight political advantage these race- 
mongers hope to gain is trifling compared 
to the evils they produce. : 

Mr. Speaker, we have been engaged in 
active warfare for more than 2 years, 
Our enemies have not yet been con- 
quered, Indeed, they are still very pow- 
erful and they challenge our progress 
step by step. - We stand upon the brink 
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of European invasion. The enemy’s for- 
tress is strong. He has had ample op- 
portunity to fortify it almost to the point 
of invincibility. We cannot know how 
strong he is until we make the main at- 
tack. Daily the press brings news of 
the bitterly fought Italian campaign with 
its ghastly toll of American boys as they 
fight against entrenched forces and dif- 
ficult terrain. 

Apparently, we are engaged in some 
sort of temporary military alliance with 
the great powers with whom we are fight- 
ing. We have entered into executive 
agreements with them, the full extent of 
which never has been divulged to any 
branch of the legislative department; 
and yet, Mr. Speaker, there is a very 
reasonable constitutional presumption 
that the Senate of the United States is 
to share in the treaty-making power. 
We have bypassed the Senate, and we 
find ourselves confronted by a situation 
in our international relations that has 
assumed almost a state of crisis. Cer- 
tainly we find one branch of our treaty- 
making authority definitely upon the de- 
fensive as to our existing foreign policy. 
Mr. Speaker, I will not say that wars 
produce good. I will admit a very ob- 
vious and patent fact, namely, that wars 
do accelerate physical progress, and they 
do stimulate inventive genius. In the 
present war that stimulated inventive 
genius has almost suddenly succeeded in 
conquering space and time. The world 
has been made smaller. Events move 
with a rapidity hitherto undreamed of. 
Because of our marvelous achievements 
we find ourselves in the role of leadership 
throughout the world. We have a two- 
ocean Navy, the greatest in the world. 
We have a merchant marine greater than 
we ever anticipated and surpassing that 
of our closest rival. We have airplanes 
by the thousands, and we have reached 
the stage of their mass production. We 
have 11,000,000 men and women in the 
armed forces—superb young men and 
women trained physically and mentally 
under most favorable circumstances and 
conditions. We did not solicit world 
leadership. That leadership has been 
thrust upon us. What, Mr. Speaker, will 
we do with it? 

I thank you, Mr. Speaker, and the 
Members of the House, for this oppor- 
tunity to address you today. I want you 
to know that the memories of my work 
and my associations here will inspire and 
strengthen me as I leave this great body 
to enter the armed forces of our country. 

Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Speaker, we have 
just heard our colleague, Hon. JAMES 
Domencesux, of Louisiana, announce 
that he is resigning his seat in the 
Congress in order to be inducted into 
the armed forces of our country. Mr. 
Speaker, speaking for myself, and I feel 
quite certain that I voice the sentiments 
of all of the members of the Louisiana 
delegation in this Congress, I am proud 
of my, colleague, and I know the people 
of his district and the entire State of 
Louisiana are proud of the action taken 
by Congressman DOMENGEAUX today. 
There is no greater glory than to fight 
for one’s country, and at this time I am 
reminded of a quotation by Winthrop: 

Our country—whether bounded by the 
St. John’s and the Sabine, or however other- 
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wise bounded or described, and be the meas- 
urements more or less—still our country, to 
be cherished in all our hearts, to be defended 
by all our hands. 


For many months I have known of 
Congressman DOoOMENGEAUX’s desire to 
join the armed forces of his country, and 
during the last year on the occasion of 
the visit of Louisiana’s hero, General 
Chennault, Congressman DoMENGEAUX 
volunteered to join General Chennault's 
Tigers, but without success. I know that 
Congressman DOMENGEAUX has had join- 
ing the colors in mind for many months. 
I am also informed that the President 
and many of Congressman DOMENGEAUX’S 
constituents importuned him not to give 
up his seat in Congress to enter the 
service, but without avail. 

We have worked together since I have 
been in Congress in complete harmony, 
and I know that he has discharged his 
duties in a most efficient and commend- 
able way. He has protected the interests 
of his district and his State, and has 
served his constituency well. He has 
been an able and valuable Congressman. 
I desire to express the sincere wish of 
the Louisiana delegation to Congressman 
DOMENGEAUX for Godspeed and good luck, 
and may he come back safe and sound. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from New York desire to be 
recognized? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes; and I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi Mr. 
CoitmeEr] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
merely to make an observation with ref- 
erence to the splendid address to which 
we have just listened, by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
DoMENGEAUx], my neighbor on the west. 
I have known this fine young gentleman 
only since his arrival here as a Member 
of Congress from the great State of Lou- 
isiana. I shall not comment upon or at- 
tempt to commend his many virtues, but 
because of my intimate association with 
him since he has been here, and because 
of the fact that he is my immediate 
neighbor, I want to voice this public. com- 
mendation upon the decision which he 
has made to leave the Halls of this House 
of Representatives, which are so dear 
to him—and which are coveted by so 
many people from his district, no doubt— 
to join the armed forces of his country. 
It is purely a matter of choice, although 
he is a young man, and my knowledge of 
the political situation in Louisiana con- 
vinces me of the fact that he could be 
reelected without opposition to follow 
the less hazardous undertaking of a 
legislator. But in preference to that 
and by his own choice, he prefers to don 
the uniform—the uniform of a private in 
the Army of his country. He has sought 
no commission. He has preferred to 
take his chances just as the boys from 
his congressional district and from the 
country at large take their chances when 
they enter the armed services of the 
country. Iam sure that politically am- 
bitious as he may be, we all appreciate 
this great example of personal sacrifice, 
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I predict for him a glorious future in the 
great State of Louisiana. 

(Mr. COLMER assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker pro tempore, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, it is a great honor to address 
the House while the gentleman is in the 
chair. I concur with everything he says 
about the gentleman who is about to go 
into our armed forces. I would further 
point out to the House that here is a 


‘Representative elected by the people, of 


French origin, typical of America, which 
is composed of all races, creeds, and 
groups from all over the world, but when 
his country calls he volunteers and gives 
up his job in the Congress of the United 
States to take his place with the other 
soldiers from his own district. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. FISH. I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
known the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. DomENGEAUX] more intimately than 
some. That has been my splendid privi- 
lege. The gentleman from Louisiana has 
a character like a wall against which the 
blandishments of society ‘are harmless 
and ineffectual. He has an honor as pure 
and true as the temper of a Damascus 
blade and a mind that is not only bril- 
liant but capacious. While he will serve 
capably and well in the armed forces, he 
served here with credit and distinction. 
I, for one, applaud and admire the step 
that he is taking. I, for one, abhor the 
fact, however, that this Congress sits 
here without a system to pass on such a 
resignation. This Congress, as a coor- 
dinate branch of the Government, is in 
a position, if we do nothing to correct 
the situation legislatively, of being sub- 
ject to the decisions of another branch 
of the Government on this subject, 
which is only a coordinate branch of the 
Government under the Constitution and 
ona par. I think that the decision as to“ 
whether or not a Member of Congress 
could be given a leave of absence to serve 
in the armed forces, as was done in other 
historic instances in this country, is one 
that should rest solely with the Congress. 
A citizen can be selected to serve in 
Congress by no other method than a di- 
rect vote of the people. A Senator, a 
judge, or other official can be appointed 
under given circumstances, but only the 
people can appoint or select a Congress- 
man; there is no other method under the 
Constitution. Hence, a Congressman is 
the direct Representative of the people 
and independent of everyone else or 
every other part of Government. He is 
independent of the Executive; he should 
be independent of the other branches of 
Government. He is subject only to the 
people. He is their hired hand. The wel- 
fare and the wishes of the people should 
be his only restraint in all his actions. 
The people, and only the people, have any 
right to decide what a Congressman 
should do. I believe that the people of 
Congressman DOMENGEAUX’s district 
would be willing for him to take a leave 
of absence to serve in the war, and I be- 
lieve they ought to have the chance to 
decide. It is the fault of Congress that 
no possibility exists for the Congress or 
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the people of Louisiana to pass on the 
question of legislators serving in the 
armed forces. We should legislate on 
the subject and amend the House rules 
on seniority to protect the interests of 
the people in the congressional districts 
affected. I find here today a deep ad- 
miration for the characteristic frankness, 
boldness, and ability with which my col- 
league and dear friend has reviewed some 
of the fundamental matters affecting this 
Government and has commented with 
brilliance on the situation that confronts 
us as a country on the many issues with 
which the Congress should grapple now. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I want to 
bid this friend Godspeed. I do not be- 
lieve there is any young Member of Con- 
gress who has served more faithfully 
and with greater distinction. James Do- 
MENGEAUX is a man of great talent and 
ability. His is a mind of unusual scope 
and depth. I am confident his will be a 
great contribution to the history of Lou- 
isiana. His is a rising star. We in Con- 
gress love and admire James DOMENGEAUX 
as I know the people of Louisiana do. I 
regret his leaving us and my earnest good 
wish attends his every endeavor, 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Domencraux! on his splendid valedictory 
address. I have known him only 3% 
years, but during that time I have 
learned to love, admire, and respect him. 
He will be missed here for his many 
sterling qualities, I am sure that the 
whole House joins in my wish that God 
may bless him as he continues to travel 
along the chosen path of duty. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill 
that should have the wholehearted sup- 
port of every Member of Congress. All 
you have to do is to read the title of it, 
“To Expatriate or Exclude Certain Per- 
sons for Evading the Military and Naval 

Service.“ You do not have to go any fur- 
ther. This is aimed at the draft dodgers 
who left America to go to some foreign 
nation to keep out of the draft. This 
excludes them from citizenship. It does 
not permit aliens to return to the coun- 
try. That is all the bill provides. As far 
as I am concerned, I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of it. If you could make it any 
3 in any way, I would be for that, 

0. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to get into 

any controversy between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 

KIN], over the Palestine resolution, but I 

cannot refrain from making a few com- 
ments about it. 

In 1922 I was the author of a resolu- 
tion to establish a homeland for the Jew- 
ish people in Palestine. Senator LODGE 
introduced a similar resolution in the 
Senate. In the parliamentary mix-up 
my resolution was ‘the one that was 
passed unanimously and signed by the 
President, putting the Congress of the 
United States on record in favor of the 
Balfour resolution of establishing a 
hemeland for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine. 
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The Balfour resolution was adopted in 
time of war during the last war, and it 
was approved and upheld by the act of 
the House and the Senate and the Presi- 
dent of the United States at that time. 
Now, in the midst of war, the British 
Government has seen fit, through the 
white paper issued in 1939, to limit the 
immigration of Jews into Palestine, and 
practically ban all immigration after 
this year. Everyone of us knows that 
the Jewish people of Europe have been 
persecuted and hounded almost to death 
in central Europe. They have no place 
to go, and they merely want permission 
to enter Palestine in accordance with the 
Balfour resolution, and in accordance 
with the pledges and the word of the 
British Empire and the approval of the 
Congress of the United States. 

It may be a question whether the par- 
ticular resolution should have been re- 
ported out or tabled in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I think that resolu- 
tion went too far, because it included a 
guaranty to establish a Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine. I think it was 
a mistake to have included those words 
in the resolution before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and I think that com- 
mittee, in its wisdom, decided that it was 
not the proper thing to do, because if 
that had been passed upon by the Con- 
gress, then it would have meant almost 
a guaranty by the Government of the 
United States to interfere in the case of 
any trouble in Palestine arising over the 
creation of that commonwealth. How- 
ever, I do believe that some resolution is 
in order and eminently proper, to place 
Congress on record against the provisions 
of the White Paper and to permit the 
continuation of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine from central Europe, those dev- 
astated areas whence they have been 
hounded out and to live in Palestine, to 
own property, and to work there in that 
ancient homeland of their fathers. That 
would be in accordance with the Balfour 
resolution and our own act of Congress 
and the pledged word of the British Em- 
pire. I believe a resolution of that kind 
can be worked out that will be satisfac- 
tory to Congress and by request I am pre- 
paring such a resolution. I hope the dis- 
tinguished Committee on Foreign Affairs 
will consider it in the near future and 
that it will not be opposed by the British 
Government. Iam inclined to think that 
Prime Minister Churchill would welcome 
such a resolution. He has been for the 
Balfour resolution from the beginning. 
He has made innumerable speeches in 
support of it, and I believe we would be 
upholding his hands if we passed a 
simple resolution condemning the white 
paper as repudiating the Balfour resolu- 
tion and my resolution in favor of estab- 
lishing a homeland for the Jewish people 
in Palestine and urging that the gates of 
Palestine be kept open so that the Jewish 
people who are now persecuted and 
hounded in Central Europe may find a 
haven, a refuge, and a homeland there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has ‘expired. t 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first speech made by the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Frsx] he criticized 
the President’s policy of precluding 
Members of the House and the Senate 
from joining our armed forces. There 
may be good reason on the part of the 
President for that because we have so 
many patriotic gentlemen in the House, 
courageous, capable and desirous of serv- 
ing their country, so that if the policy 
adopted by the President had not been 
pursued, I fear we would have lost a 
great many more useful and efficient 
Members of Congress. That not only 
applies to the Democratic side but it ap- 
plies to the Republican side also to some 
extent. However, I do not know—per- 
haps the President may have felt that 
we would lose too many on the Demo- 
cratic side in view of the small majority 
that we hold at this time, which of 
course, will be increased in the next Con- 
gress; or he was probably fearful that 
legislation in the highest interest of the 
country might suffer, and, as has been 
stated, this bill is a step in the right 
direction. Just look at the difference 
between men. Here is an outstanding 
Member of Congress resigning his seat, 
to serve his country. On the other hand, 
we know of five or six hundred men who 
received the protection of their country 
who left their country just to avoid serv- 
ing in the armed forces of their Nation. 
This bill says to them, “You have left 
the country. Remain in the country to 
which you have gone. Remain there; 
you cannot come back.” And this is as 
it should be. 

As to the second statement of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FIs], to a 
great extent I agree with him, especially 
as to the demand that Great Britain 
comply with the Balfour Declaration and 
that the white paper be revoked. We 
all know, I especially, that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people sympathize 
with the unfortunate position of the 
Jewish people. I know also that when 
the time comes the great American peo- 
ple will act and aid these unfortunate 
millions who have been persecuted, 
driven from their homes, and deprived of 
their all for the last 4 years, that some 
action will be taken to aid and succor 
them. Mr. Speaker, the Jewish people 
of America are patriotic, the vast ma- 
jority of them do not wish to do anything 
that will in any way impede or hinder 
our friendly relationship with Great 
Britain, or any other nation. I myself 
am the last man who would do anything 
that would in any way tend to cause 
or create friction between the Allied 
Nations. 

In addition to the Jewish question, we 
have the Polish question, that is brought 
forth frequently. I hope for the time 
being the Polish question will be for- 
gotten, because, as one who has always 
advocated the cause of Russia and Mar- 
shal Stalin, I still have and shall con- 
tinue to have implicit confidence in the 
people of Russia under their great leader, 
Marshal Stalin, fully believing that when 
the time comes he will treat fairly and 
justly with Poland and the Polish people, 
as he has frequently pledged to do. 
Surely the Polish people, regardless of 
what happens, will always have our re- 
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spect, our sympathy, and our aid; but I 
know they will not suffer at the hands of 
Russia; I know that Marshal Stalin must 
keep his word, not to reduce Poland’s 
original standing. Obviously Poland 
will fare better under a victorious Russia 
than she would fare under a victorious 


Germany. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. P 

Mr. NORRELL. I noticed in the 
Washington Post the gentleman’s posi- 
tion with reference to this matter. While 
I am in favor of preserving the integrity 
of these small countries and doing the 
best we can by men and women of every 
faith, I want to compliment the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules for the 
decision he reached. I believe that dur- 
ing times of war we ought to rely upon 
the State Department to guide us with 
reference to matters of foreign policy. 

Mr. SABATH, I appreciate the ex- 
pression of the gentleman and thank 
him.. That has been my position. After 
all, my country comes first. Naturally, 
I am interested in my people. During 
the last war I helped to effect the inde- 
pendence of all the smal] European na- 
tions deserving of independence. I am 
again desirous of doing my share, my 
part; and I pledge myself today to leave 
nothing undone to bring to all these peo- 
ple their freedom and independence, of 
which they have been so ruthlessly 
robbed by the Nazi hordes. 

I urge upon a few Members of Con- 
gress that they desist from making these 
unnecessary, unjustifiable attacks upon 
people because of their religion, creed, or 
race, in the interest of American unity 
and harmony. Under the Constitution 
we have done well. Let us continue in 
the future as we have-in the past; let us 
here avoid the unnecessary criticism and 
attacks which are not doing Congress 
any good and which are not doing Amer- 
ica any good. 

I observed that some Member a little 
while ago said he was a good Christian. 
I was not born a Christian, but I say I 
have always followed the underlying 
principles of brotherly love, faith in 
humanity, and devotion to duty the same 
as any man, whatever his religion or 
church might be. I believe in justice, in 
humanity, in brotherly love, and in 
charity. That is what we all should 
stand for, and I hope and trust we shall 
continue the broad-minded, liberal, and 
humanitarian policy we have pursued, a 
policy which has made America the 
greatest country in the world. Let us 
hope she will continue to be the leader 
of mankind the world over. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. In the language of 
the Bible, the gentleman from Illinois be- 
lieves in that Scripture which admon- 
ishes: “Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.” 

Mr. SABATH. I do; I believe in the 
teachings that should be followed by all: 
In brotherly love, in justice, in human- 
ity. Some men unfortunately fail to 
recognize or approach them, 
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With that I conclude and move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4257) to expatriate or 
exclude certain persons for evading mil- 
itary and naval service. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4257) to ex- 
patriate or exclude certain persons for 
evading military and naval service, with 
Mr. DOMENGEAUX in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
1 — New York is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset let me compliment our worthy 
Attorney General, Francis Biddle, for his 
fine study of the question we are now 
considering and for his fine and excel- 
lent cooperation in calling the attention 
of the Congress and the entire American 
people to the urgent necessity of this 
proposed legislation. I wish also to com- 
pliment the F. B. I., under the leadership 
of J. Edgar Hoover, who had something 
to do with making this study on the 
problem of what we call draft dodgers, 
and Earl Harrison, our able Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, and his special assistant, Mr. 
Shaughnessy, who have always been of 
great assistance to the committee. 

I would classify this piece of legisla- 
tion as a bill to denaturalize and dena- 
tionalize all draft dodgers who left this 
country knowing that there was a possi- 
bility that they might be drafted in this 
war and that they might have to serve 
in the armed forces, in the naval forces, 
or the marines, and in an effort to get out 
of such service. We are all American 
citizens and our country has a great 
stake in this war; nevertheless, we have 
found hundreds of men who have left 
this country to go to certain parts of 
Mexico and other South American coun- 
tries with the idea of evading military 
service and of returning after the war is 
over, and taking their old places in our 
society. 

Mr. Chairman, this country does not 
want that kind of citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, I can summarize in a 
few words this piece of legislation as 
follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to amend section 
401 of the Nationality Act of 1940, approved 
October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1168; U. S. C., title 
8, sec. 801), so as to add a new subsection 
providing for the denationalization of cit- 
Lens who depart from or remain outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States in time of 
war or during a period declared by the Presi- 
dent to be a period of national emergency for 
the purpose of evading or avoiding training 
and service in the land or naval forces of the 
United States; and to amend the exclusion 
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section of the basic Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 875-878; 8 U. S. C. 136), 
so as to deny admission into the United 
States of persons who have departed from 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of evading or avoiding training or 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States during time of war or during a period 
declared by the President to be a period of 
national emergency. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say again that 
I compliment the Department of Justice 
for calling this matter to the attention 
of the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. Any man, any 
American, who leaves this country for 
the purpose of not serving his country in 
time of war is a traitor, in my judgment. 

Mr. ROWE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. Is it a part of the quali- 
fication of the bill that he leave for the 
sole purpose of evading the draft or the 
call of an emergency? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. In 
the last war we had a similar statute, but 
it was repealed. When war was declared 
by this Congress we found that there 
were hundreds, knowing they would be 
subject to the draft or subject to the 
service of their country, who left the 
country for the purpose of evading 
service. 

Mr. ROWE. I understand by that if 
they are within the qualifying age and 
an emergency exists, then it is deter- 
mined they have left the country for that 
purpose? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the hearings 
which the gentleman’s committee had 
on this measure, was it determined ap- 
proximately how many had left the 
United States in order to escape service 
in the armed forces? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. As far as I know 
from the hearings, the Department seems 
to have proof in several hundred cases, 
That is as far as we know definitely, but 
there seems to be many more who have 
left whose cases have not been investi- 
gated yet, and where there is a strong 
suspicion that the action was taken to 
evade service because they were within 
the age limits under our law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask whether 
or not those who have left the country 
in order to escape service were scattered 
generally throughout the country or 
whether they came from any particular 
locality in the United States? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. From information 
furnished by the F. B. I. the majority of 
the cases thus far discovered come from 
certain portions of Texas, I believe 
around El Paso. Then we have a sprink- 
ling of it over various other States, in 
not quite the same number as around 
El Paso. They are men who have 
slipped away with the idea of staying out 
of this war, then coming back and claim- 
ing the right of citizenship. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr.LESINSKI. The majority of those 
who left the United States are of Mexican 
birth and the purpose was to escape from 
here to Mexico. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I would correct 
that from observations and from studies 
that have been made. We have not the 
exact figures, but there are a lot of peo- 
ple, native-born as well as naturalized, 
who have left the country for this pur- 
pose and I say they have no right to re- 
tain their citizenship or to be allowed 
to return. I say their papers and their 
citizenship ought to be taken away from 
them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man and I concur entirely with what 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. How about the case of 
some Americans who have gone into cer- 
tain countries and are held by the Axis 
Powers? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is another 
question. If they are prisoners of the 
Axis Powers, certainly this does not 
apply. 

Mr, STEFAN. Suppose they are not 
prisoners, but they are not allowed to 
leave. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If they cannot 
come out, and if we have no consul there 
to assist them in securing a release— 
this bill would not apply to those people. 

Mr. STEFAN. It would not apply to 
those who are held against their will in 
other countries? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. No. If they are 
held against their will and there is no 
possible way of rescuing them, I do not 
think it would apply to them. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman real- 
izes there are quite a number of those 
people who cannot come back. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I appreciate that. 
In the last World War we had a number 
of people who were classified under the 
head of “Yellow draft dodger.” They 
left the country with the idea of evading 
the call of their country. They simply 
slipped out of the country and then were 
not within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. They waited until the war was 
over, and then came back to claim the 
same status they had when they left. 
It seems to me that persons in that cate- 
gory should not be allowed to call them- 
selves Americans or should not be al- 
lowed to be citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4257 is a bill that 
was on the Consent Calendar and came 
up for action by unanimous consent on 
last Consent Calendar day. It would 
have passed on that day by unanimous 
consent, but there was no one on the 
fioor who could vouch for the fact that 
the bill provides for court review of de- 
cisions made in these cases, When the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote], 
asked that question, we could not guar- 
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antee him on that matter; however, that 
point has been cleared up and the bill 
does provides for court review of any 
such decisions that may be made, so that 
obstacle has been removed and this bill 
should be passed by unanimous consent. 

There is not a Member of Congress who 
does not agree completely with the pur- 
poses of the bill to denaturalize, I would 
put it, or expatriate, any citizen who 
dodges the draft by skipping out of the 
country and also to permanently exclude 
any alien who does the same thing. 
Those are the two provisions of the bill. 
They are clear, they are plain, and every 
one agrees to them. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
we have no more requests for time on 
this side, I yield back the balance of the 
time on this side to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the 
other body of Congress ought to act on 
some important pieces of legislation that 
we have sent over there if we take the 
patience and trouble to pass these bills. 

I call attention to one particular bill 
that is resting over there, H. R. 1284, 
providing for naturalization of aliens 
serving in the armed forces who cannot 
prove legai entry into the United States. 
We have in the armed forces today a 
number of men who are fighting but who 
are not citizens of the United States. 
We passed a bill to expedite making them 
citizens, but the Immigration Committee 
of the Senate has done nothing to enact 
this much-needed legislation. From 
what I understand, one particular Sena- 
tor has held himself out as the judge 
and jury, but in my judgment he is just a 
restrictionist and does not care about the 
merits or the facts of the matter. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In a minute, when 
I have completed my statement. If the 
Members will remember, Mr. Chairman, 
under the Second War Powers Act, if a 
man entered the country legally, upon 
joining the armed forces he could be 
naturalized, and this the Immigration 
Service and the Department of Justice 
have been doing in the camps and 
abroad. 2 

We found by a study of the present law 
that thousands of young men, who do 
not know when they entered the coun- 
try, whose parents are dead, who do not 
know what boat they came over on, can- 
not be naturalized because they are un- 
able to show that they entered on a cer- 
tain date under legal terms. We dis- 
cussed that on this floor and by unani- 
mous vote provided that persons who 
wore the uniform of the armed forces and 
who were inducted, fighting the war on 
our side, irrespective of legal entry. 
should be given the right to citizenship. 

That bill has been over there now for 
1 whole year. There are a number of 
these boys fighting in fox holes on 
every front who do not even have the 
satisfaction to know that they are citi- 
zens of the country for which they are 
fighting. One distinguished Senator, and 
some others, are holding up considera- 
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tion of this bill, and I propose to bring 
that to the attention of the country un- 
less some action is taken. I understand 
that the War Department wants it and 
General MacArthur wants it, because 
these boys in their fox holes, who are 
fighting our battles, are men without a 
country, and if they are captured they 
are going to be shot without even a trial 
because they will be considered spies 
instead of war prisoners. 

Now I yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I merely rose to ask the 
gentleman to give us a description of the 
bill that he says is being delayed in the 
other body. He has described it fully and 
I agree with what he said about it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. MASON. Reserving the right to 
object, under the rule adopted by this 
House, debate on this bill is to be re- 
stricted to the bill. If the gentleman 
wants to speak out of order, he will have 
to ask unanimous consent, and I am 
constrained to object to that unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. CELLER. I do hope the gentle- 
man will not take that stand. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 
The gentleman will confine his remarks 
to the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. This bill has the 
phraseology “in time of war or during a 
period declared by the President to be a 
period of national emergency.” 

In the early part of the day I made a 
statement concerning one Freya Stark, a 
paid propagandist agent of the Ministry 
of Information. I wanted to state, and I 
would have so stated had I been given 
the opportunity to reply to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, who refused me 
an opportunity to reply to him because 
he refused unanimous consent, that the 
activities of that Judea-phobe and Arab- 
phile agent, Freya Stark, were impeding 
the war effort. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is not speaking to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must confine his remarks to the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. This bill, the passage 
of which would accelerate our war ef- 
forts to eventual victory, is one that ma- 
terially concerns the Near East and the 
Levant. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MASON. The provisions of this 
bill have nothing whatever to do with 
the subject of Palestine. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not talking about 
Palestine. 

Mr. MASON. Or the Near East or 
anything of that kind, and I want to 
know if the gentleman is to be permitted 
to bring in remarks that are not perti- 
nent to this bill or whether we can have 
those remarks, if they are brought in, 
expunged from the RECORD. 
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Mr. CELLER. Shall I proceed, Mr. | declared by the President to be a period of 


Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed. He will confine his remarks to 
the bill. „ 

Mr. CELLER. In my humble opin- 
ion—and I am just as jealous of the 
rights and prerogatives and duties of 
the House membership as those who 
have made the objections—there are 
certain factors in the conduct of this 
war which militate against a successful 
conclusion, just as the failure to pass 
this bill would militate against the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war, a speedy 
conclusion that will be favorable to our 
side. I wanted to advert to those fac- 
tors in the early part of the day. I 
wanted to draw attention to the fact 
that erroneous statements that have 
been made by the lady (Freya Stark) I 
referred to, namely that the Arabs were 
cooperating with the United States and 
other allies in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is not 
speaking to the bill. He has been ad- 
monished several times, he has refused, 
and I am obliged to make the point of 
order myself, though I regret it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained and the gentleman is again 
reauested to confine himself to the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr, Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. How many times 
do we have to call the gentleman to order 
and try to get him to confine his remarks 
to the bill before the privilege of the 
House is withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. This will be the 
last time. If the gentleman does not 
proceed in order, he will be requested to 
take his seat. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to state as follows: In the light of the 
statements made by the gentleman who 
has just spoken, who does not care to 
hear me reply, I shall here and now 
desist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, approved October 
14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1168; U. S. C., title 8, sec. 
801), be, and it hereby is, amended by sub- 
stituting a semicolon and the word or“ in 
lieu of the period at the end of subsection 
(h) and by adding thereto a new subsection 
to be lettered subsection (i), reading as 
follows: 

1) Departing from or remaining outside 
of the jurisdiction of the United States in 
time of war or during a period declared by 
the President to be a period of national 
emergency for the purpose of evading or 
avoiding training and service in the land or 
naval forces of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of February 
6, 1917 (39 Stat. 875), as amended (U. S. O., 
title 8, sec. 136), is further amended by in- 
serting the following clause before the clause 
“persons who have been convicted of or ad- 
mit having committed a felony or other 
crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpi- 
tude;”: “persons who have departed from 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of evading or avoiding training or 
service in the armed forces of the United 
States during time of war or during a period 


national emergency.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
DOMENGEAUX, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4257) to expatriate or exclude 
certain persons for evading military and 
naval service, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 482, reported the same back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
-THE UNITED STATES—HEIRS OF SIMON 
M. MYHRE (H. DOC, NO. 519) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 1273 (78th Cong., 2d sess.), 
entitled “A bill for the relief of the heirs 
of Simon M, Myhre.” 

This bill authorizes and directs the 
payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to J. Kyle Anderson, attorney for the 
18 heirs therein named of the late Simon 
M. Myhre, of the sum of $1,080. 

Mr. Myhre died intestate on Septem- 
ber 21, 1936. He left an estate appraised 
by the County Court of Waupaca County, 
Wis., at $137,142.39. Final distribution 
was made in 1940. As the result of an 
investigation made in that year, it ap- 
peared that the decedent had filed no 
income-tax returns for several years, in- 
eluding the year 1921. A deficiency of 
income tax for the year 1921 in the 
amount of $6,612.38 was determined, and 
the heirs, to whom the estate had been 
distributed, were charged with liability as 
transferees. The heirs filed petitions 
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with the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals (now The Tax Court). After the 
liability was charged it was established 
that a return for the year 1921 had been 
filed and its acceptance without change 
had been recommended by an investigat- 
ing officer in 1925. The representative of 
each of the petitioners and counsel for 
the Government entered into a stipula- 
tion to the effect that assessment and 
collection of the transferee liability were 
barred by the applicable statute of limi- 
tations. Pursuant to the stipulation the 
Board ordered and decided that no lia- 
bility of the heirs as transferees of Simon 
M. Myhre, deceased, existed with respect 
to the year 1921. 

The sum of $1,080, which under the 
bill would be paid for the benefit of the 
heirs, would cover outlay for filing and 
attorney fees. It may seem that equita- 
bly the parties should be compensated for 
expenses arising from the mistake on 
the part of the Government. However, it 
must be admitted that the parties cov- 
ered by this bill are not the only ones 
incurring expense through governmental 
mistakes, a certain number of which are 
bound to occur. It is not the general 
policy to compensate persons suffering 
expense or inconvenience through such 
mistakes. Otherwise every person mak- 
ing a successful defense to a criminal 
proceeding would be entitled to reim- 
bursement for expense soincurred. This 
bill selects a number of persons for spe- 
cial treatment by excepting them from 
the general policy. The whole body of 
persons subject to Federal law is thus 
discriminated against, and a precedent is 
established for the presentation of claims 
by other persons who feel that they have 
suffered through governmental error. I 
do not believe that the field of special 
legislation should be opened to grant to 
a few persons a benefit not generally ac- 
corded. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THe WHITE House, March 29, 1944. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread at 
large upon the Journal. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the message and the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to - address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


With- 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include there- 
in a speech by General Somervell, and 
further to extend my remarks and in- 
clude a speech by John Temple Graves. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on the subject of Federal action 
being necessary to diminish the flood 
dangers along the Schuylkill River, and 
further to extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer entitled “What We're 
Fighting For.” 

Th SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in a speech delivered over the radio on 
the Town Hall program by Langston 
Hughes on February 17, and also a speech 
made on the same occasion by Carey 
McWilliams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial with which I agree, from 
the Arkansas Gazette. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in two editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and include therein a short 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my own remarks in the Record following 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. DomencEavx], 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted 
the following conference report and 
Statement on the bill (H. R. 4346) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
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years, to provide supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4346) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
i944, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 22. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 18, 19, 21, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, and 56; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert: 8115,000, 
000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing, “during the continuance of the un- 
limited national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, and shall not be 
available for obligation for new projects after 
June 30, 1945”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “during the continuance of the unlim- 
ited national emergency declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, and shall not be 
available for obligation for new projects after 
June 30, 1945"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert: “$250,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 11, 12, 13, 
17, 36, and 42. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

C. A. Wooprum, 

Louis LupLow, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EMMET O'NEAL, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

D: LANE Powers, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4346) entitled “A bill mak- 
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ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
other purposes“ submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, relating to the Senate: 
Appropriates for expenses of the Senate in 
the manner and amounts proposed by the 
Senate amendments. 

Nos, 5, 6, and 7, relating to the House of 
Representatives: Appropriates $581.50 for 
contested-election expenses of a Member of 
the House. 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10, relating to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office: Modifies the House pro- 
vision prohibiting the printing in the Fed- 
eral Register of Community Ceiling Price 
Schedules of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to include in the prohibition the print- 
ing of community ceiling price orders of such 
Administration. 

Nos, 13, 14, 15, 16, relating to community 
facility funds under the Federal Works 
Agency: Appropriates $115,000,000 instead of 
$127,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$112,500,000 as proposed by the Senate; con- 
tinues the funds available during the period 
of the unlimited emergency as proposed by 
the House instead of until June 30, 1945, as 
proposed by the Senate, but provides that the 
amount shall not be available after June 30, 
1945, for obligation for new projects; and lim- 
its the amount that may be used for outplant 
facilities to $5,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $7,500,000 as proposed by 


the House. 


Nos, 18 and 19: Appropriates $4,093.62 as 
proposed by the Senate for payment of claims 
by the Public Roads Administration settled 
as provided by law. 

No. 20: The House bill provides that the 
$7,500,000 appropriated for war housing shall 
be available during the unlimited emergency 
declared by the President; the Senate amend- 
ment places the date at June 30, 1945; and 
the conference agreement restores the House 
limitation but provides that the sum shall 
not be used after June 30, 1945 for obligation 
for new projects. 

No. 21: Appropriates $31,650,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $30,000,000 as 
proposed by the House for hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities under the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

No. 22: Strikes out the appropriation of 
$74,000, inserted by the Senate, for agricul- 
tural engineering investigations. 

No. 23: Makes available from the corporate 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
the sum of $250,000, instead of $312,000 as 
proposed by the Senate and $100,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

No. 24: Inserts the word “temporary” in 
connection with the appropriation for a 
weir in the Colorado River. E 

Nos.. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
and 34, relating to the Navy Department: 
Appropriates for damage claims arising in 
connection with collisions by naval and Coast 
Guard vessels and determined pursuant to 
law; transfers as proposed by the Senate, sufi- 
cient amounts to provide $1,700,000 each for 
the naval training stations at Lake Pend 
Oreille, Oreg., and Lake Sampson, N. ¥. and 
$1,050,000 for the station at Port Deposit, Md., 
instead of $1,530,000 each for the Lake Pend 
Oreille and Lake Sampson stations and 
$915,000 for the Port Deposit station, as pro- 
posed by the House; and provides one passen- 
ger automobile at $3,500 as provided by the 
Senate. 

Nos. 35, relating to the Post Office Depart- 
ment: Appropriates $4,500 as proposed by the 
Senate for departmental contingent expenses. 
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No. 37: Appropriates $75,286.98 for payment 
of damage claims settled pursuant to law by 
the War Department. 

Nos. 38, 39, 40, and 41, relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Appropriates $6,000 addi- 
tional as proposed by the Senate for war 
Overtime pay for the Corporation Counsel’s 
Office. 

Nos. 43 to 54. inclusive: Appropriates, as 
proposed by the Senate, for the payment of 
Judgments, authorized property damage 
Claims, and audited claims certified by the 
General Accounting Office, all certified to the 
Senate after the bill had passed the House. 

Nos. 65 and 56: Inserts the usual section, 
carried in general appropriation bills, rela- 
tive to payment of salary or wages to any 
person who is a member of a subversive or- 
ganization. 


AMENDI ENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement the following amendments: 

No. 11: Providing for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year, for the salary of the 
Director of Defense Transportation. The 
House managers will move to recede and 
concur, 

No, 12: Approving the transfer of funds 
from the appropriation for “nurses training” 
to St. Elizabeths and Freedmen’s Hospital in 
connection with the nurses’ training pro- 
gram. The House managers will move to 
recede and concur. 

No. 13: Appropriating $4,000,000 for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year 1944 for education 
and training of defense workers under the 
Office of Education. The House managers 
will move to insist on disagreement to the 
Senate amendment. 

No. 17: Increasing from $40,000,000 to $70,- 
000,000 the amount which may be allocated 
for contributions to public and private agen- 
cles for maintenance and operation of com- 
munity facilities. The House managers will 
move to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

No. 36: Appropriating $39,436,884.93 for res- 
toration of the impairment of the capital 
stock of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The House managers will move to insist on 
disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

No, 42: Prohibiting certain retroactive pay- 
ments and the adoption of a new method of 
computing the pay of certain employees sub- 
ject to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, and now compensated on a time- 
and-a-half basis for work over 40 hours a 
week. The House managers will move to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment 
with eren amendments. 

CLARENCE Cannon, 

O. A. WOODRUM, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

J. BUELL SNYDER, 

EmMert O'NEAL, 

JOHN TABER, 

R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

D. LANE FOWERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R: 4346. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this conference report represents the 
unanimous. agreement of the House 
Members of the committee of conference. 
It is a particularly satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the differences between the two 
Houses especially in its reduction of pro- 
posed expenditures. The total amount 
carried in the bill, as perfected by the 
conference report, is less than the budget 
estimates; is less than that carried in the 
Senate bill; and is less than was carried 
in the bill as it passed the House. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in fur- 
ther detail the agreements reached in the 
conference report. They are set out in 
the statement by the managers on the 
part of the House which has just been 
read and have been so thoroughly 
debated on the floor during the con- 
sideration of the bill that I shall not take 
them up again unless further explana- 
tion is requested. 

Following the adoption of the con- 
ference report, the House will take up six 
amendments which require separate 
consideration under the rules. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
$40,000,000 below what it was as it passed 
the Senate, and it is approximately 
$11,000,000 to $12,000,000 below what it 
was when it passed the House, I think 
that kind of conference report ought to 
be satisfactory to the House, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ramspeck). The Clerk will report the 
first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 11: On page 6, line 19, 
insert “Office of Defense Transportation: The 
funds appropriated to the Office of Defense 
Transportation for the fiscal year 1944 shall 
be available for the employment of a Director 
at $12,000 per annum.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 
and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER ‘pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 12: Page 7, line 19, insert: 
“The appropriation Training for nurses, 
Public Health Service (national defense)’, in 
the Federal Security Agency Appropriation 
Act, 1944, is hereby made available, for the 
entire fiscal year, for transfer to and consoli- 
dation with appropriations of St. Elizabeths 
and Freedmen’s Hospitals in such amounts 
as may be deemed necessary by the Federal 
Security Administrator to cover the cost of 
items furnished to student nurses in train- 
ing under plans approved for such hospitals 

in accordance with the act of June 15, 1943 
(Public Law 74), as amended.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
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its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 13: Page 8, line 4, insert: 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

“Education and training, defense workers 
(national defense) : For an additional amount 
for payments to States, and so forth, fiscal 
year 1944, for the cost of vocational courses 
in food production and conservation, me- 
chanics, farm-machinery repair, and farm- 
labor training of less than college grade, as 
provided in paragraph 3 under this head in 
the Federal Security Agency Appropriation 
Act, 1944, $4,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist on its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 17: Page 9, line 10, after 
the word “facilities” insert “Provided further, 
That the limitation of $40,000,000 con- 
tained in Public Law 150, Seventy-elghth 
Congress, approved July 15, 1943, on the total 
amount that may be allocated for contribu- 
tions to public and private agencies for the 
maintenance and operation of public works 
after July 1, 1943, is hereby increased to 
$70,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 
No. 17, and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER- pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 36: On page 32, line 2, 
insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

“Restoration of capital impairment, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation: To enable the 
Seerttary of the Treasury, on behalf of the 
United States, to restore the amount of the 
capital impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as of March 31, 1943, by a contri- 
bution to the Corporation as provided by the 
act approved March 8, 1938, as amended (15 
U. S. C. 713-1), $89,486,884.93." 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak - 
er, I move that the House insist on its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 
No. 36. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 42: Page 70, line 16, inserts 

“Src, 203. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this or any other act shall be used 
to pay to regular, full-time civilian officers 
and employees, whose basic compensation is 
determined on a daily or hourly basis, over- 
time compensation, pursuant to the joint 
resolution of December 22, 1942 (56 Stat. 
1068), and the act of May 7, 1943 (Public, 
No. 49, 78th Cong.), on any basis other than 
at the rate of one and one-half times the 
basic rate of payment for work actually per- 
formed by such officers and employees in ex- 
cess of 40 hours per week, without proration 
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or the use of any formula which has been 
adopted to determine the daily compensation 
of per annum officers and employees; it be- 
ing declared to be and to have been the true 
intent and meaning of the aforesaid enact- 
ments to provide for the payment of the 
overtime compensation of such employees 
only upon the basis herein described: Pro- 
vided, That any overtime compensation in 
excess of the compensation so authorized 
under the above joint resolution and act 
which has been paid in reliance upon, and 
in accordance with, any decision or decisions 
of the Comptroller General is hereby ap- 
proved and the Comptroller General shall 
allow credit therefor, in the accounts of the 
officers accountable therefor, and shall make 
no charges against any certifying officer be- 
cause of certification of such excess overtime 
compensation.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment 
No. 42, and concur therein with an 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri moves that the 
Hoũse recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: F 

In line 3 of-the matter inserted by such 
amendment, after the word “employees,” 
insert “subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended”, and at the end of the 
matter inserted by such amendment, before 
the period, insert: Provided further, That 
no claim shall be considered by the General 
Accounting Office on account of any payment 
prohibited by this section.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to reconsider the votes 
by which the several motions were agreed 
to, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the same be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. “Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have leave to extend 
their own remarks on the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, after any other special 
orders, I may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr, Stewart] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


CONDITIONS TODAY AS COMPARED 
WITH 2 YEARS AGO 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to review conditions of today as com- 
pared with conditions 2 years ago. Then, 
as now, it was the people's desire to win 


With- 


Is there 
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the war and stop strikes and labor racket- 


eering and stabilize agriculture. We 
have shown the world our capacity to 
raise and equip an Army and Navy, and 
an Air Force. This Congress has taken 
two steps forward in unleashing labor 
racketeers’ stranglehold on the war ef- 
fort and the economic life of America in 
the passage of the Smith-Connally Act 
and the amendment to the Revenue Act 
of 1943. 

Section 117 of the Revenue Act of 1943 
provides that labor organizations “shall 
file an annual return, which shall contain 
or be Verified by a written declaration 
that it is made under the penalties of 
perjury, stating specifically the items of 
gross income, receipts, and disburse- 
ments.“ 

The Smith-Connally law says, It is 
unlawful for any corporation or any labor 
organization to make a contribution in 
connection with any election in which 
Federal officers are chosen.” 

Yet in the face of the Smith-Connally 
law it is alleged that the C. I. O. political 
action committee has raised the stag- 
gering sum of $700,000 for use in this 
year’s election. On January 25, 1944, the 
Times-Herald, of Washington, published 
a news item, in which Sidney Hillman, 
chairman of the C. I. O. political action 
committee, said he would make public “a 
list of Senators and Representatives to 
be ‘purged’ by the committee in the 1944 
election. The committee is aiming at a 
goal of at least $5,000,000 with which to 
carry out its political program.” 

The labor unions have been given the 
right by law to tax. Almost every citi- 
zen who has rendered his service in a 
war plant has had to pay labor-union 
dues before he or she could work for his 
own Government. The Government 
goes so far as to collect their dues in 
many respects by what is called the 
check-off. There is no limit to the dues 
they can and do collect. Congress has 
given the labor organizations so much 
power that this Government itself is in 
jeopardy. - 

When there was a great labor shortage 
in the construction of defense plants 
arid cantonments in and near my district, 
the patriotic farmers and workers with 
their small kit of tools loyally answered 
the call of their country and were met 
by a labor agitator who said “you do 
not work until you pay us a tax of $25 to 
$100 or more.” Yet if reports are true, 
the C. I. O. will take this same money, 
collected in accordance with the power 
exercised by them and use it in trying 
to elect. Members of Congress who will 
accept their dictation and be all-out for 
their cause, which is opposed to the in- 
terests of the farmers and unorganized 
workers, 

Organized labor leaders did not stop at 
taxing farmers and workers. Last Sep- 
tember, according to a news report in 
the New York Times: 

An American Federation of Labor union 
collected dues from soldiers who volunteered 
for jobs in two southern New Jersey canning 
factories during the recent labor emergency 
in the tomato-processing industry. 


They stop at nothing in levying trib- 
ute from the American people and their 
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own membership, and even prisoners of 
war. The United Press wrote a news re- 
lease as follows: 


CAMDEN, N. J., February 11.—An A. F. of L. 
butchers’ union today sought to collect 25 
cents.a week dues from 165 German war pris- 
oners working under military guard at the 
Seabrooks Farms, Bridgeport, N. J. 


Just how far some so-called leaders of 
labor are willing to go to enforce their 
rackets was clearly brought out when the 
House had under consideration H. R. 653, 
the Hobbs bill to outlaw certain lawless 
acts of labor organizations. It was clearly 
proved that certain labor groups were 
meeting, at State and city limits, trucks 
carrying foodstuffs to be sold therein and 
demanding $9.42 for each large truck and 
$8.41 for each small truck for permission 
to proceed. If these extravagant de- 
mands were refused, the trucks were 
turned over, their contents destroyed, and 
in many cases the drivers were brutally 
assaulted and beaten. 

Remember these practices were en- 
gaged in when every effort was being 
made to conserve food and increase its 
preduction so as to assure an ample sup- 
ply for our increasing Army and for civil- 
ian consumption. Remember, too, it was 
at a time when increased food prices were 
beginning to be refiected in an increased 
cost of living which placed additional 
financial strain not only upon those of 
limited, fixed income, but upon the rank 
and file of labor itself. It was at a time 
when labor agitators were demanding 
wage increases for themselves based upon 
the increased cost of food. Yet the con- 
duct of the racketeers added approxi- 
mately $8.93 to the cost of every truck- 
load of food entering many points of con- 
sumption in this country. Despite the 
denouncement of such tactics by an out- 
raged public as well as by many honest 
men of labor, these goon squads insisted 
upon their right to exact tribute from 
truckers and continued to do so until the 
passage of the Hobbs bill by the House of 
Representatives on April 9, 1943. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I voted for 
and supported the Hobbs bill to end this 
reign of terror carried on by lawless and 
irresponsible labor racketeers. And for 
that reason, among others of like kind, 
organized labor has pledged itself and 
a share of the $5,000,000 it is raising 
for the purpose, to create opposition 
to me in my district and bring about 
my defeat as a Member of Congress. 
They seek to find as my successor a 
pliant tool who will accept their dicta- 
tion and condone and support their 
lawless and un-American program. 
Whether anyone can be found who will 
accept this role of infamy, remains to 
be seen. Of one thing, however, I am 
sure and that is: I shall not veer from 
my course by so much as the breadth 
of a hair to curry the favor of such law- 
less elements or to avoid the fundamen- 
tal issue they have raised. The people of 
the Third District of Oklahoma may be 
depended upon to comprehend the true 
situation and to properly dispose of it. 

I cannot believe the rank and file of 
the memberships of the unions want 
their money extorted from them and 
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used by racketeers and agitators to con- 
trol elections. I cannot believe that the 
rank and file of labor condone the ex- 
tortion of 88.92% from every farmer 
bringing his produce to market—this ex- 
tortion is passed on to the housewife in 
the buying of food for the family. 

Mr. Speaker, I accept the challenge 
here and in Oklahoma. With all their 
ill-gotten funds and their goal of $5,- 
000,000, they cannot defeat me or any 
other Member of Congress with 2 like 
attitude. The people know all about the 
many strikes and the wrong collection 
of money by labor leaders for a right to 
render honest toil in the furtherance of 
winning the war. The people challenge 
organized labor in its arrogance and 
stupidity in this hour of war. 

On the 8th of June 1942, Charles 
Hathaway, president of the Oklahoma 
State Federation of Labor, issued a let- 
ter to members of organized labor with 
the following statement: 

There is important business at hand—the 
business of defeating Paul STEWART, who is 
running for Congress in the Third District. 


Continuing his charge against me, he 
said: 

It is my desire to consolidate labor’s 
strength against STEWART, 


Then he named one of my opponents 
as labor’s choice saying: 

Seldom is a Congressman 100 percent for 
labor, but s record is out- 
standingly good. 


My position now is as it was 2 years 
ago when I went to the people of my 
distriet and pledged my solemn support 
in stopping strikes and labor racketeer- 
ing and on all occasions I have voiced 
and voted this sentiment. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish now to discuss the 
question of parity. Practically every 
support and ceiling price for farm com- 
modities in force today is figured on the 
basis of parity prices. It is, therefore, 
of the greatest importance to the farm- 
ers that parity prices be fair and include 
all costs of production, 

That is the reason I have actively sup- 
ported the Pace bill, H. R. 1408, which 
passed the House March 23, 1943, and is 
now awaiting action by the Senate. This 
bill provides that the Department of 
Agriculture, in fixing parity prices, shall 
take into account and include all farm- 
labor costs, including the hired worker 
and the family worker. 

Government figures show that farm 
wages have doubled since the base pe- 
riod, 1909 to 1914, and yet at this time 
not one penny of this increase is taken 
into account by the Department in de- 
termining parity prices. As farm labor 
represents 32 percent of the cost of pro- 
ducing a crop, you can readily see how 
unfair and unjust it is not to include this 
item in setting up parity prices. And 
you can also understand how very im- 
portant it is to the farmer and how much 
it means to his welfare to secure the 
early passage of this bill. 

If this bill were the law today, and 
farm labor costs was included in parity, 
then the parity price of cotton would be 
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25 cents per pound, wheat would be $1.80 
per bushel, and other prices would be in- 
creased proportionately. 

I hope the Senate will take early and 
favorable action on this bill and assure 
the farmers of my State a fair price for 
the crops which their Government has 
urged them to produce. 

I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the able gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Pace], who to 
my way of thinking, has the clearest 
picture in this matter of parity prices of 
anyone I have ever had the privilege of 
hearing, f 

Now, Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish 
to make a few observations regarding 
subsidies—a hidden wage increase, if you 
please, for organized labor. 

Subsidies are a subject about which 
many misleading statements have been 
made. We have heard high officials and 
others say that, without consumer sub- 
sidies the fight to prevent inflation would 
be hopeless and the cost of living would 
rise to unheard of levels. 

Let us look at this subject realisti- 
cally. 

First, the entire subsidy program can 
mean no more than $6.32 annually to any 
individual because a break-down of the 
subsidy payments cannot mean more 
than that to any one person. That is 
certainly not an amount that can be 
magnified into the prominence it has 
been given as a sole dam against infla- 
tion ana it is not a startling amount in 
the total annual cost of living figure. 

Since the real reason for subsidies 
cannot be the one that is assigned by its 
advocates, then what is this real reason? 
Even a casual observation will disclose 
the reason as being a bait held out to 
organized labor to secure its support. 
It is a subtle way to add that insignifi- 
cant amount to the wages of labor in 
order to secure the political support of 
that large element of voters. It is really 
an insult to labor for it pre-supposes 
that their support can be secured in this 
way and for this niggardly amount. 

Such subsidies are dangerous and un- 
wholesome. They constitute a political 
raid on the Public Treasury for purposes 
other than the public good. There is no 
legal justification for such payments and 
certainly the majority of the Congress 
and the majority of the people oppose 
them, but by rule of the minority they 
have paid and are being paid. 

And such subsidies, in addition to add- 
ing to the public debt, are themselves an 
inflationary influence. Inflation is 
caused by two things: a shortage in sup- 
plies and an abundance of purchasing 
power. Subsidies do not increase supply 
and do add to purchasing power, thus 
being doubly inflationary in their nature, 

But, above all, subsidies are abhorrent 
because they are a system of passing on 
to the next generation of taxpayers a 
part of our present grocery bills. I mean 
my grocery bill, your grocery bill, and 
the grocery bill of every person in this 
country be he rich or poor. And who is 
this next generation of taxpayers to 
whom we are passing on the obligation 
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to pay a part of our grocery bills? That 
generation is the noble band of men we 
have fighting for us on every continent, 
on and under every sea and in all the 
skies above this earth. Do you think 
that they believe they are fighting for 
the privilege of paying our grocery bills? 
You know they are not and that they 
do not realize this tax burden is being 
rassed on to and built up for them. If 
they did realize this embarrassing fact, 
we would hear from them in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

So eliminating all the camouflage sur- 
rounding this question, I say to you that 
such subsidies are un-American, un- 
wholesome, and acutely dangerous and 
should be, must be, stopped. 

I wish to acknowledge the valuable in- 
formation imparted by Judge Joe G. 
Montague, general counsel, Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
upon the subject of how subsidies affect 
agriculture—every farmer and cattle- 
man helps pay the hidden wage increase 
of organized labor. Judge Montague is 
a real authority who knows the cattle 
and agricultural ils as few men do and 
during my term in Congress he has made 
many appearance to better the interests 
of the cattlemen and the farmers. 

Most of the leaders of farm organiza- 
tions have a kindred view as to the in- 
justice of subsidies, especially if such 
farm organization is not controlled by 
leaders more in sympathy with organized 
labor than the well-being of the farmer. 

Remember, every worker who is not a 
member of a union is dubbed a “scab” in 
the words of all labor racketeers and 
agitators and remember further that 
there are far more of us so-called “scabs” 
than there are members in all the unions 
and in order to preserve our American 
way of life it is very necessary that we 
exercise our right of suffrage and cast 
our votes for men and women who feel 
that all men are born equal and entitled 
to equal opportunities. 

Labor dictators will not aspire office 
in their own name. They will choose to 
support and sponsor a candidate who 
will refuse to mention organized labor’s 
interests much less say anything about 
being the recipient of a large campaign 
contribution, but believe you me who- 
ever their candidate may be, he will do 
their bidding. The Book of Books, St. 
Matthew, chapter 7, verse 15, will be quite 
applicable to the coming campaign: 

Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. = 


Just today I received my April issue of 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman show- 
ing the steady increase in the price of 
feed that the farmer has had to pay over 
a period of the past 3 years. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the price 
the farmer has received for his livestock 
and chickens and eggs has steadily de- 
creased to the point where many small 
herds and laying broods have gone to 
market and unless immediate adjust- 
ments are made, many others will have 
to follow a like course. The table of 
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prices appearing in the Farmer-Stock- 
man is as follows: 

United States average prices paid by farm- 
ers as of February 15 for 1942, 1943, and 1944 
are as follows—per 100 pounds: 


Feed 1042 | 1943 | 1944 

ee eee 81.98] $2.20 $2. 42 
Middling. SA 2.08 2. 28 2. 46 
Corn meal ------ 2. 08 2.40 2.90 
Cottonseed meal. 2. 49 2.44 3.05 
Linseed meal... 2.47 2.57 2.90 
Peanut meal. 2, 50 2, 50 3,12 
Mixed dairy feed, tal 218 2.44 2.94 
Mixed dairy feed, 26% brot 2. 30 2. 63 3. 18 
Mixed dairy feed, 240% prot... 2. 40 2.72 3. 30 
Laying masn 2. 80 3.07 3. 60 
Seratch 1 -| 2.30 2.47 3.13 
pie Nels fee See Boe 2 4.22 4. 19 4.31 
Alfalfa hay; baled per ton. 20. 77 | 24.70 32. 60 


— 


These figures are A Sag by Kansas City branch 
markot news, W. F. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish further to call to 
the attention of the Congress my posi- 
tion on old-age assistance. I feel that 
there should be but two qualifications— 
first, age; second, citizenship. I feel that 
each eligible person should draw an 
equalized pension in lieu of the present 
expensively administered old-age assist- 
ance under the present social-security 
law. I have given more than a year's 
study to the preparation and drawing of 
a workable bill that will guarantee such 
a plan. At the completion of a little 
more work on this bill I will introduce 
it and fight for its passage. In the mean- 
time I have supported such bills as are 
now pending that would remove the con- 
stant worry of the old people. All old 
people who want to work during these 
war days should be permitted to do so 
without losing or having their old-age 
assistance reduced. Congress has taken 
a forward step with respect to those on 
the farms, but a general provision should 
be enacted to apply to each and every 
person drawing old-age assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians in common own in my dis- 
trict a great segregated coal and asphalt 
deposit worth many. millions of dollars 
and the Government by solemn treaty 
agreed to dispose of these valuable de- 
posits in 1902 within 3 years, but it is a 
sad story after 42years. These two tribes 
of Indians still own this property in com- 
mon. They are very anxious to sell it and 
have the Government keep faith with its 
agreement. Soon after my election to 
Congress I introduced a bill which will 
enable the United States Government to 
make good their contract. The bill has 
been amended by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs of the House after having 
had extensive and interesting hearings. 

In the meantime Senator Tuomas has 
sponsored a companion bill in the Senate 
which has passed that body and is now 
in the House before the Indian Affairs 
Committee. We are putting forth every 
effort to convince the committee to ac- 
cept the Thomas bill in lieu of the Stew- 
art bill. We have asked for further hear- 
ings on the Thomas bill and feel that 
the committee will grant us the hearing 
in the very near future. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me 
Say that these spoken words are the views 
and sentiments of the people of the Third 
Congressional District of Oklahoma. I 
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am fresh from their arms and a steady 
flow of letters and telegrams well confirm 
my position relative to labor racketeer- 


ing, subsidies, parity, and the stabiliza- 


tion of agriculture. Having spent 50 
years of my life in this district and know- 
ing my people I have to the best of 
my ability put forth every effort to carry 
out their mandate without having en- 
tered into any personal entanglements, 
confining my activities purely to the is- 
sues as they have arisen in Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WorLEY] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


HEROISM AND COURAGE 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, in May 
of 1942, a 19-year-old Texan from Chil- 
dress joined the marines. Shortly there- 
after his father, 44, an Army veteran of 
five major battles in World War No. 1, 
enlisted and joined his son in the ranks. 
Through boot camp they went together 
and resolved that, come what may, they 
would see the war through shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Somehow or other after boot camp the 
two became separated. Later, through 
the consideration of the Marine Corps, 
they were reunited in the same company, 
the father a corporal, the son a private 
first class. Once more together, their 
unit was sent to the southwest Pacific: 
These two were among the first to plunge, 
side by side, into the assault on Namur 
Island on Kwajalein Atoll. The son, 
Pvt. (ist cl.) Jack H. Brown, was killed. 

Soon thereafter I received a letter from 
the mother of this young Texan—killed 
in action—which I want to read to you: 

CHILDRESS, TEX., 
- February 29, 1944. 
Hon. GENE WORLEY, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wortey: I suppose you know 
that my son, Pvt. (Ist cl.) Jack H. Brown, was 
killed in action. I want to thank you again 
for what you did for us in helping them to 
be together. We are strong bellevers in what 
will be will be, so I think it was his time to 
die, and he would have died at home just the 
same. I couldn't bear this if I didn’t think 
that. I am so very thankful his father was 
near when he died. 

If you have time, would you tell the Ma- 
rine Corps officials who helped us that I 
thank them for being nice and generous to 
my marines? I do appreciate all the nice 
things that were done for them. A 

I haven't heard from his father yet, but 
he is a very strong-willed person and I feel 
sure this is his own individual, personal war 
from here on. 

Again so many thanks for your kindness 
and generosity, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EARL A. Brown. 


I confess that my eyes became dimmed 
as I read her letter. I thought perhaps 
her courage might give comfort to other 
mothers who have lost their sons on the 
field of battle. I asked Mrs. Brown for 
permission to place her letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and received the 
following reply: 

CHILDRESS, TEX., March 11, 1944. 
Hon. “GENE WORLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Wortey: I received your very nice 
telegram yesterday and if you really think 
my letter would help other mothers, of course, 
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But I don't consider my- 
I am just taking this the 


I couldn’t refuse. 
self courageous, 
best I Can, 

For real courage—heroic courage—let me 
send you a copy of my husband's letter to 
me. He was there—went through the horror 
of battle and the terrible blow of losing his 
boy and then having to write to me what 
he could. There is courage. He is alone ina 
foreign land and grieved. 

He wrote me on V-mail and I'd hate to part 
with that letter. But I would like for you 
to have a glimpse of his courage. 

Thanking you again for all your interest 
and help and true friendliness, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, EARL A. Brown, 


Subsequently Iwas granted permission 
to also place in the Recorp the letter 
which she mentions—the letter from her 
husband: 


To Mrs; Eart A. Brown, 

702 Avenue D. NW „ Childress, Tez., U. S. A. 
From Sgt. EARL A. Brown, 
Company I, Third Battalion, Twenty-fourth 

Marines, Fourth Division 
c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1944, 

Dearest: Excuse the way I am writing but 
we don't have time and mail don't go out 
often. I will try to do better. I hope you 
are feeling better by now. I am. As I look 
back on it I think I have expected this all 
along. Jack and I had the longest visit with 
each other the last week that we ever had. 
I will never be sorry I was with him at that 
time. He did not expect to get back and 
told me all of the things he wanted done. He 
had tried to get more insurance in Novem- 
ber but never did get it. He wanted you and 
the girls to use that money to buy the nice 
things you wanted or needed. I miss him like 
heli but we will just have to keep our chins 
up. We have done that several times to- 
gether but this time it will be alone for the 
present. Iam sorry that I am not with you, 
it would help us both, but we have to take 
life as it comes. Les, I have always figured 
we had so many days to spend on this earth, 
do as we will with them. I know of no 
other way I would rather die, or my son, than 
for his country. I have never been able to 
understand why young people die,-I guess 
I am not supposed to, I have lived to see 
a good many things that looked bad at the 
time turn out for the best later. This one, 
I will never be able to see. I had figured on 
trying to get out after this summer but I 
will stay for the duration now. I hope and 
believe you will understand. This is the first 
time in my life to know what the word hate 
means, 

We have left the Marshalls and tell Ster- 
ling that I will try to see Dick before I get 
back. I love you and the girls more than 
ever if that is possible. This I promise, I 
will be back. You can count on that, 

Love, 
EARL, 


These letters in their simple eloquence 
tell the story of the heroic strength and 
courage of the millions of mothers and 
fathers of this Nation. These letters show 
the strongest fabric from which man- 
kind is made. The mother remains at 
home rearing two little girls. The father, 
now Sgt. Earl A. Brown of the United 
States Marines, is still somewhere in 
the southwest Pacific—fighting. He 
fights side by side with other marines— 
but in another sense, he fights alone. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the disposition of the legislative 
business for the day and other special 
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orders, I may address the House for 20 
minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and include therein 
certain newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, week 
before last, I believe it was on a Sunday 
evening, Mr. Winchell, employed by 
Jergens and speaking over the Blue Net- 
work, creating discord and disunity, 
stated that he was not on active duty 
with the Navy because when he had 
asked to be put on active duty he was 
told by someone in authority, and I 
quote: 

Some men must go overseas to be shot and 
tome must stay over here to be stabbed in the 
back, 


Then he said he could not reveal the 
name of the individual who gave him 
that order until after the war was over. 

PM of this morning, March 29, con- 
tains an article with this caption: 

Winchell says Hepburn asked him to stay 
on radio, Official said his broadcasts were 
more useful than sea duty. 


No doubt most of the American peo- 
ple would subscribe to that on the theory 
that any sea duty he might render would 
be of little if any value to anyone. On 
the radio he is a perfect example of what 
a broadcaster should not be. Then PM 
quotes this letter it stated was received 
by Winchell on December 17, 1941, from 
Admiral Hepburn. It reads: 

We all feel that you are doing better work 
for the Navy in your present broadcasting 
activity than you would do in some other 
station of minor importance. 


My point in calling attention to this is 
because many people reading PM or 
hearing Winchell quote it may jump to 
the conclusion that that was the state- 
ment to which he referred when he said 
he was asked to stay on the air though 
he might be stabbed in the back. It may 
be Winchell misconstrued his orders, if 
he ever received any orders of that kind. 
His conduct indicates that if he ever re- 
ceived such an order he construed it to 
be an order to stab someone else in the 
back as for example the whole Congress 
when he said it was “the House of Repre- 
hensibles,” and when he said that there 
were saboteurs in Congress, 

I am wondering if Admiral Hepburn, 
when he asked Winchell to stay on the 
air, if he did ask him, had in mind this 
statement of Winchell made in his col- 
umn of April 11, 1939, in which among 
other things he wrote: 

Once again Europe is rolling the loaded 
dice of destiny; once again her miserable 
diplomats are pointing down the one-way 
street to war as the only avenue to peace; 
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With- 
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and once again America is asked to play the 
role of great international sucker. 

The time has come for us to pause and 
consider. If we must have another un- 
known soldier, let us not ask him to die 
for an unknown reason. And just what will 
be accomplished by dying in the mud? He 
will not increase America’s resources; the 
last war nearly ruined the Great Plains, 
He will not increase America’s wealth. In 
the last war we loaned our gold and were 
gold-bricked in return. He will not increase 
our liberties—for no man may protest 
slaughter after it starts. The truth is that 
external disaster never solved internal 
trouble. We must develop our youth, not 
sacrifice it. America must learn that her 
sons abroad will bring monuments to her 
glory, but her sons at home are a monument 
to America’s common sense. The future of 
American youth is on top of American soil, 
not underneath European dirt. 


Surely, Admiral Hepburn did not have 
some of Winchell’s broadcasts in mind 
when he wrote him, if he did write him, 
to stay on the air. No doubt Winchell 
did aid in selling War bonds; no doubt 
he gave information to the F. B. I. So 
did a million other Americans—who do 
not brag about it. We are still waiting 
for Mr. Winchell to tell us who it was 
gave him the order to stay on the air 
even though he might be stabbed in the 
back. That is the information that has 
been asked for several times from the 
floor of Congress. But on that ques- 
tion he is silent. He intimates it might 
be a military secret. Well, well; a warn- 
ing to Winchell of what he might expect 
is a part of our war strategy, is it? It 
may be that if some high official told 
Winchell to smear and accuse the Con- 
gress of disloyalty he would be exposed 
and that if he stood forth in his true 
light it would be a stab in the body politic 
of the Communist Party. 

Another matter: Today the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lyncu] had some- 
thing to say about an inquiry I made 
of F. B. I. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I have not 


followed this very carefully but if I get 
the gentleman’s position clearly he is 
not trying to force on the Navy or any 
other of our armed forces anybody they 
do not want, is he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no, no, no. 

Under this bill I filed yesterday to 
amend the statute governing the Navy 
by placing in it three sections that are 
contained in the statute governing the 
Army providing that a person might be 
dismissed from the force if he was guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a gentleman, of- 
ficers, and individuals who serve in the 
Navy, whatever may be their rank, may 
be discharged if they are convicted of 
certain named offenses, It would form 
an exit through which Mr. Winchell or 
any other officer light be pushed out of 
the status of a Reserve officer without 
pay, without uniform, and without du- 
ties if he violated the law. Mr. Win- 
chell’s name is still on the rolls. That 
proposed amendment would just add to 
article 8, chapter 21, title 34, sections 
1534, 1562 and 1567 of chapter 36 of title 
10 of the United States Code. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In just a minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not attempting the 
other day to cast any doubt upon the 
value of the service rendered by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or J. 
Edgar Hoover, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the Recorp of March 13, pages 
2537-2538 and 2547. When the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LYNCH] spoke 
today, had he taken the trouble.to read 
the Recorp through he would have 
found as other Members will find, that 
when I spoke a few days ago I called at- 
tention to the fact that Winchell had 
time and time again in his column and 
in his broadcasts created the impression 
that he did have access to the confiden- 
tial files of the Department of Justice 
and of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 13, 1944, page 2538. 

That was the matter about. which I 
inquired and 16 days ago I put into the 
RecorD (see p. 2548) the letter of Mr. 
Hoover to the editor of the Hartford Day 
Spring, the same letter the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LYNCH] today again 
inserted in the Recorp. If the F. B. I. 
is so jealous, if it is so touchy, then 
J. Edgar Hoover, in whom the people of 
this country have confidence, whose 
every request for appropriation of funds 
has been quickly and gladly granted by 
the House, should make a public state- 
ment that Winchell has never had access 
to the F. B, I. files, he should inform the 
public, even though it may be embarrass- 
ing to him, and brand Winchell’s repeated 
claim that he did have access to the files 
of the F. B. I., as false. 

Mr. Speaker, one thing more. If a 
Member of Congress day after day had 
associated with persons of doubtful char- 
acter, we know very well that man would 
never come back to the House; but J. 
Edgar Hoover, if reports are true, can 
associate with, can dine with Mr. Win- 
chell, he may accept Winchell as a friend, 
we might say a companion, he may take 
or go with Winchell to places of enter- 
tainment or to places where food is served 
in Washington. While that same man 
denounces to millions of people the Con- 
gress of the United States—refers to it 
as a “House of Reprehensibles,” intro- 
duce him as a social equal. If J. Edgar 
Hooyer accepts Winchell as a social equal, 
entertains him and is entertained by him, 
if he can do that, and of course Winchell 
wants that done so he can rub off, as I 
stated the other day, some degree of 
respectability, Mr. Hoover will sooner or 
later be tarred with some of the smut 
hee Winchell always carries around with 

im. 

The time has come for the F. B. I. 
and for J. Edgar Hoover to make a choice. 
No man can serve two masters, J. Edgar 
Hoover can choose between the man 
Winchell, who says there are saboteurs 
in Congress, and the Congress of the 
United States. When next the F. B. I. 
comes before Congress for appropriations 
it will be pertinent to ask Mr. Hoover and 
the representatives of the F. B. I. what 
they think of the head of the organiza- 
tion associating with a man who describes 
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the Congress as the “House of Repre- 
hensibles.” 

Someone will ask Mr, Hoover, I hope, 
“Who are those saboteurs that your 
friend Winchell said were in Congress? 
Your friend, your dinner companion, 
your associate, Mr. Winchell, said that 
there were saboteurs in Congress. As 
you are head of the F. B. I., have you 
asked Mr. Winchell to give you the 
names, to produce the evidence against 
these saboteurs? If you have not, then 
tellus. Why not, Mr. Hoover, disclose to 
the Department of Justice or to some 
grand jury the names of these men in 
Congress who Winchell, your friend, says 
are saboteurs? Why not produce the 
evidence, why not bring them to trial?” 
Is it because you know the charge of 
Winchell is false? Does it not destroy 
the confidence of the people in the Con- 
gress to permit such charges to go un- 
challenged? 

Let me repeat, Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come when the Department of Jus- 
tice and the F. B. I. should make its 
choice whether it is going to support the 
Congress of the United States, the Con- 
gress which appropriates the funds 
which enables the F. B. I. to be active, to 
discharge its duties which enables it to 
uncover those who are working against 
this Government, or whether it intends 
to permit those who accuse Congress of 
being composed of “Reprehensibles” who 
accuse individual Members of disloyalty 
and of treasonable conduct to make 
those charges without requiring proof of 
their statements. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Mr. Winchell, who claims to be your 
friend, says there are saboteurs in Con- 
gress. He made that charge months ago. 
He repeated it last Sunday night. Is it 
true or false, Mr. Hoover? The F. B. I. 
cannot be on both sides of the issue. You 
either have faith in the Congress or you 
lack faith in the Congress. You cannot, 
if you are for the Congress, go along with 
those who are continually charging it 
with disloyalty. 

I ask J. Edgar Hoover why it is that 
he permits this man, who would destroy 
the confidence of the people in 435 of its 
chosen Representatives, this man who 
week after week goes on the air over a 
Nation-wide broadcast and assails indi- 
vidual Members as well as the Congress 
as a whole, to make these statements 
without investigating their truth or 
falsity and reporting to the people or a 
grand jury. Is it true that J. Edgar 
Hoover associates with Winchell, accepts 
him as a friend, as Winchell intimates, 
while Winchell is falsely charging the 
people’s representatives of criminal con- 
duct? Something better is expected of 
the head of the F. B. I. Let him confine 
his conversation, his relationship with 
Winchell to the disclosing by Winchell 
of information which will aid him in his 
duty, until he has made an investigation 
of the charges made by Winchell against 
Congress. There would seem to be no 
reason why by associating with him he 
should lend weight to Winchell’s broad- 
casts and to Winchell's false charges. 

Mr.ROWE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 
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Mr. ROWE. This companionship to 
which the gentleman has referred is a 
strange thing tome. What is the foun- 
dation for that statement? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Statements made to 
me by two Members of Congress at a 
dinner here at Harvey’s Restaurant. 

Mr. ROWE. When? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Last week. Not only 
that, but if you have read Winchell’s 
column you will know that the man has 
claimed that he received advance secret 
information either from the Department 
of Justice or from the F. B. I. I want to 
repeat here what I said a few days ago, 
every time the F. B. I. or J. Edgar Hoover 
has asked for an appropriation, a half- 
dozen or more Members of Congress have 
voluntarily risen, paid tribute to Hoover, 
and to the F. B. L, and have gladly gone 
along with every request of the F. B. I. 
or of Hoover. When the administration 
made its assault on J. Edgar Hoover and 
the F. B. I., the Congress stood back of 
him and the Department of Justice. So 
we get back to that old proposition that 
a man is known by the friends he keeps. 
The Department of Justice will be coming 
here for appropriations, and when it 
does come, let me repeat again, Mr. 
Hoover and those who come here and 
ask for money to be appropriated by the 
people's representatives who have been 
vilified by Winchell should be asked to 
explain why it is that by association they 
lend credit, they lend apparent substance 
to the charges of Winchell that this body 
is disloyal, that Members of this body are 
saboteurs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Henpricks). Under previous special 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss Sumner] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


POSTPONE THE INVASION 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people, when they 
know the truth, have a mighty common 
sense which is wiser than any public 
official they ever elect. But, to date, the 
American people have not been told the 
facts about blunders in foreign policy 
and war strategy, which would enable 
them to rise up and avert future mis- 
takes. If Congress does not act to avert 
blunders, who will? 

Today, though we will surely capture 
Rome, the Italian losses have been such 
that America will be dangerously less 
well prepared to invade western Europe 
than we expected to be at the time Stalin 
was given the promise we would invade 
this spring. Our preparations are much 
more crippled than it was expected they 
would be 2 weeks ago when the bill to 
postpone invasion was introduced. But 
the anachronistic plan to invade western 
Europe this spring has not been canceled. 

The spark of hope that the British 
Prime Minister may execute a coup, per- 
haps by resigning, which would save the 
day and prevent the invasion going 
through on schedule, may prove to be a 
will-o’-the-wisp. The fact that Mr. 
Churchill urged postponement until Ger- 
many would be worn down by the new 
bombing technique, now roasting multi- 
tudes of German women and children 
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alive, has been thoroughly publicized in 
America. What more can we expect of 
him? Since when must the American 
people depend for salvation upon & 
British Prime Minister as if America 
were one of the more backward British 
colonies considered unworthy to enjoy 
self-government? 

Did any nation in history ever toss 
away lives of its citizens so wantonly? 
American military experts have vocifer- 
ously opposed every major military deci- 
sion, including the plan to finish Hitler 
before Japan, the plan to invade up 
through Italy, the plan to invade Sicily, 
and the plan to invade western Europe 
now. To win the war in Europe one ally, 
Mr. Churchill, urged the plan for inva- 
sions in southern Europe; the other ally, 
Stalin, urged a substitute plan, the inva- 
sion of western Europe. Like the extrav- 
agant shopper who cannot choose be- 
tween two hats, we adopted both plans. 
If such multiple frittering away of Amer- 
can lives is not homicidal lunacy, what 
is it? 

Small news of the two bills which 
would rescue our country from this in- 
sane situation got into the newspapers. 
But hundreds of alert Americans from 
all corners of the United States sent mes- 
sages God blessing the effort. Typical 
was this paragraph from one woman 
who has a boy in war: 

I wish I might have the privilege of dedi- 
cating my every hour to saving these boys 
from the hideous fate which will be theirs, 
Couldn t we, the women, roll up our sleeves 
and battle this out before it is too late? 
Nothing else is so important. 


Of course, there were some protests 
against the bills. The protests came 
from New Deal editors and writers, the 
human squids who obscure their un- 
American activities by squirting ink. 
One such ink squirter owns a Chicago 
newspaper. He denounced, as sheer 
malice the explanatory speech which, be- 
fore delivery, had been read and warmly 
approved by qualified experts. If you 
uphold the vital American principles all 
American statesmen once upheld re- 
ligiously, he calls you an “Anglophobe” 
and a “Russiaphobe.” What is he? A 
hydrophobe, maybe. As in the Coward 
song: “Mad dogs and Englishmen go out 
in the Chicago Sun.” 

Still, without these ink squirters, 
plenty of Americans would not have 
found out that there exists a bill to post- 
pone the invasion and also a companion 
bill to shorten the war in the Pacific. En- 
closing the syndicated column of Ink 
Squirter Grafton, an irate citizen of 
Seattle wrote: 

We find it unpleasant to receive notice of 
your timely, patriotic resolutions through 
the column writtten by this unpleasant little 


drip, instead of through the pages of the 
controlled press. 


One still active old citizen, who has 
done more than his share of building up 
this country, however, wrote the follow- 
ing startling observation: 


A great many people who used to think 
for themselves have had the privilege taken 
from them the past 12 years, so they have 
become reconciled to their fate. The young 
men and women and children grab all the 
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joy and pleasures as they present themselves 
and don’t care to bother their heads about 
the future, as the angel of the White House 
has provided social security and old-age 
pension, so why worry? Let Roosevelt and 
Stalin worry, 

A little taste of slavery such as Hitler has 
given them in Germany and the countries 
he has taken over might awaken a few people, 
but a lot of them would be put down in the 
mud unconscious, for they would never be 
roused by anything that might be said to 
them as they are living on the intoxication 
of New Deal policies. 2 


Surely that indictment of us is too crit- 

7 3 But something is wrong. What is 
t 

Last week a letter sent to every mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs 
in the House urged immediate action, 
It received hearty cooperation—from 
only two or three members. The atti- 
tude seems to be—what we do not know 
will not hurt us, so why try to find out 
much? 

War in Italy has already cost America 
some 100,000 lives. The invasion may 
cost a million lives. The carefully nour- 
ished notion that Congress should ignore 
conduct of the war, under such circum- 
stances, seems preposterous. It seems 
equally preposterous that Congress 
should pay no attention to foreign policy 
now that diplomatic blunders are ren- 
dering our war effort in Europe worse 
than useless. Who cares whether 
Europe is ruled by Hitler or Stalin? The 
difference between those two ambitious 
tyrants is not worth the life of a single 
American boy. The somnambulism is 
bipartisan. This week, more than one 
old-guard Republican pundit urged that 
Congress stay asleep and trust to luck— 
or rather, Cordell Hull, It is easy and 
comfortable for Congress to be Reich- 
like. But why be a Republican if you 
lack faith in the Republican principles 
of government? That paralyzing slo- 
gan—leave everything to the leader—is 
what has caused our Republic to devolve 
into a comatose state. Shall we con- 
tinue to confine ourselves to domestic 
policies as if the House of Representa- 
tives were only a doll house? Foreign 
policy blunders have already determined 
the way Congress shall be forced to vote 
on major domestic policies for years to 
come. z 

It is not as if a devoted Congressman 
cannot ferret out what one needs to 
know around the embassies, the State 
Department, the War Department, and 
ihe Navy Department. There are still 
patriotic bureaucrats willing to whisper 
to you if it will help save our country. 
The Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, ad- 
mitted in a Senate hearing last week that 
his only foreign policy, until the war 
ends, is to win the war. What a decrepit 
idea that is. Does he think that Ameri- 
cans are fighting this war just to show 
that we can win a fight? No, says he, 
but all we have to do is wait until we have 
won the war and have a League of Na- 
tions—that is the cure-all. That es- 
capist philosophy, to Europeans around 
town here, is a tragic laugh. They say, 
“If you Americans cannot force Stalin 
to cough up the aggressions which are 
making him master of Europe now, you 
never can. Now his army is engaged. 
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Now you are giving him lend-lease. Now 
you have an Army in Europe. But you 
will have no hold whatever on him after 
the war is over. We surrendered our 
countries to Hitler to avoid destruction. 
Now you come over to liberate us. Your 
bombers are killing our children, de- 
stroying our property. Before you are 
through, you will have demolished our 
2,000-year-old civilization. And what do 
you give us instead? Stalin!” Thanks 
to recurrent diplomatic faux pas, our 
good-neighbor policy in South America 
also seems to be curdling. 

The two bills advocated offer the only 
sensible solution in sight. House Joint 
Resolution 252 postpones the invasion, 


first, until we can persuade Hitler, by - 


continued bombing, and Stalin, by post- 
ponement of invasion and diplomacy, 
including restricted lend-lease, to cough 
up their aggressions; and, second, until 
qualified American military experts 
agree that the invasion is reasonably 
necessary to American military security. 
House Joint Resolution 253 shortens the 
war in the Pacific by providing a uni- 
fied single command and sorely needed 
equipment, 

Unless and until some such plan is 
adopted the bloody invasion of western 
Europe is simply not worth while. Un- 
less such a plan is adopted all we shall 
get out of this murderous expedition is 
boatloads of corpses and another world 
war to fight. 

Today the book every thoughtful 
American should read is Stockton’s 
Inevitable War. But you cannot buy it 
at any Washington book store. Written 
in 1932 by a military man, it expresses— 
so experts say—authentic opinions. 
Why is this book not being circulated? 
It tells why Americans would be fools 
to trust American security to any kind 
of league of nations. It shows why 
America should maintain independent 
adequate military strength. It shows 
how, in the past, America eased into wars, 
including the Civil War, which adequate 
military force would have averted. It 
reveals that the wars we did win were 
inexcusably costly in lives and money, 
and were won therefore more by luck 
than good sense. It shows that no hu- 
man President of the United States could 
possibly have mind enough to override 
intelligently the vast dccumulated judg- 
ment of War and Navy experts. It con- 
vinces you that the whole future of 
America depends upon a President’s 
subordinating his own ideas of military 
strategy to the conclusions of a qualified 
general staff of American military ex- 
perts, providing, of course, that they 
stand up for America, 

Maybe what America needs today is 
another Billy Mitchell. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iagree with the gen- 
tlewoman that what the country needs 
is another Billy Mitchell, but far more 
than that, it needs another ex-Presi- 
dent. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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It is said that if the Military Affairs 
Committee were to hold hearings on 
these bills, what would happen is what 
always happens. The Army and Navy 
never tell the Congressional Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees one bit more 
than just enough to get requested ap- 
propriations and power. It is said that 
if War Department officials come over 
to Congress, gagged with military dis- 
cipline, as they are, they will either tes- 
tify what they are told from above to say 
or testify that it is against public interest 
to say anything. It is pointed out that 
when Billy Mitchell broke military dis- 
cipline and opened his mouth for the 
good of the country, he was court-mar- 
tialed and drummed out of the Army. 

What is the American Army for ex- 
cept to preserve the United States and 
the lives of its citizens? Congress has 
the constitutional power to control the 
Army. Congress should not permit mili- 
tary discipline to be so misused as to con- 
ceal and support homicidal blunders in 
the conduct of war. Blunders costing 
perhaps a million lives, and risking in 
one throw the whole future of the United 
States, are about to be made which can 
be averted if generals will tell the truth— 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Who knows to what heights of 
heroism a single man may rise? Maybe 
the Chief of Staff himself will speak out 
frankly, if we, the American people, in 
and out of Congress, show a real deter- 
mination to stop acting like sheep. 
Sheep are poor, dumb animals. They 
cannot get out of a burning barn unless 
they are dragged out. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
owes it to Congress, the Congress owes 
it to the American people, the American 
people owe it to themselves, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children, to find 
out the truth and do their duty. Angels 
can do no more. Christian Americans 
can do no less. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial from the New York Post 
of Saturday, March 25, 1944, entitled 
“Our Last Chance.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
is recognized for 30 minutes, 

REPORT AND QUESTION PERIOD FOR CAB- 

INET MEMBERS AND EXECUTIVE OF- 

FICERS—REPLY TO MR. CANNON 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, during the debate on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], discussed H. R. 327, 
a resolution to amend the rules to make 
it possible to invite heads of departments 
and independent agencies to report and 
answer questions on the floor of the 
House. The gentleman from Missouri 
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IMr. Cannon] set forth certain argu- 
ments as to why he did not think the 
adoption of this resolution is in the pub- 
lic interest. I wish at this time to an- 
swer the points of opposition made by the 
distinguished Member from Missouri and 
to make certain additional observations 
as to the value the machinery contem- 
plated by H. R. 327 would be to the Mem- 
bers of Congress) the executive officials, 
and to the Nation as a whole. 

The gentleman from Missouri accu- 
rately explained the provisions of the 
resolution. He correctly reported that 
it has aroused widespread interest, that 
it has been editorially reviewed by prac- 
tically every metropolitan newspaper and 
radio commentator in the country, and 
that in all the comment on the resolution 
there has not been a single sentence of 
criticism or dissent. ` 

Amplifying Mr. Cannon’s statement, I 
wish to say that my attention has been 
called to editorials commenting on this 
resolution from more than 250 daily 
newspapers, and all have spoken ap- 
provingly of it. Many of the editors 
have been vigorous in their support. A 
recent survey of the Gallup poll showed 
that 72 percent of those interviewed were 
favorable to H. R. 327. Only 7 percent 
were opposed. K 

In November 1943 I sent copies of the 
resolution to about 300 leading citizens, 
political scientists, and men with gov- 
ernmental experience throughout the 
country. I asked the opinion of the 
value of this proposed plan. I have had 
replies from about 250 of these outstand- 
ing citizens and educators, All but 3 
gave the idea endorsement. 

“Notwithstanding the great interest and 
the general desire for improvements of 
the channels of communication between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government, I have not been able to 
get the chairman of the great Committee 
on Rules of the House to grant a hear- 
ing on H. R. 327. I have made repeated 
requests, but they have met with no suc- 
cess. On one occasion the chairman set 
the resolution down for hearing on Feb- 
ruary 1, but 2 days before that date he 
called off the hearing. More than 25 
Members of the House have expressed a 
desire to appear before the Rules Com- 
mittee in support of the resolution, and 
several members of the Committee on 
Rules have stated that they are inter- 
ested in the proposal and that they 
thought a hearing should be held. Many 
prominent citizens and several members 
of the Cabinet have expressed their de- 
sire to testify in support of the measure, 
Even so, the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee continues to refuse to grant a 
hearing. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] observes in his discussion that 
many suggestions have been made for 
procedure on improvement from time to 
time “and all improvements in the rules 
and in House procedure have resulted 
from such resolutions and suggestions.” 
He is eminently correct in stating that 
proposals must at least be considered and 
given a trial if we are to improve our 
machinery. Yet in spite of the great in- 
terest and support in this measure the 
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chairman of the Rules Committee is ad- 
amant in refusing to give its proponents 
a day in court. 

The gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Cannon] says that the present methods 
of securing information and of com- 
munication between the branches of the 
Government are sufficient. The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is the 
best versed and most capable parliamen- 
tarian in this country. He has had a 
long and distinguished career in the 
House of Representatives and occupies 
the most important position of chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. It 
may be that the present methods are 
adequate for him. As chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee he does have 
an opportunity of keeping in touch with 
the plans and programs of the various 
agencies. But all of us cannot be chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
and only a fortunate few can even be 
members of that great committee. 

A point that is frequently overlooked 
is that the average tenure of a Member 
of the House is a fraction over two terms, 
so, over a course of years the majority 
of votes cast by the House are by men 
who have been here slightly over two 
terms. We must consider, in determin- 
ing whether our machinery is adequate 
or not, the question of whether that 
machinery enables the second-term Con- 
gressmen to become acquainted with the 
ramifications of the departments, the 
policies of the departments, and to find 
out whether they are doing their job as 
was intended by Congress. 

I am serving my third term. I am 
frank to confess that there are many 
departments of the Government with 
which I am very poorly acquainted. Cer- 
tainly I do not have time or the means 
under our present system to know as 
much about the workings of the bureaus 
as I should. These bureaus, mind you, 
were established by us and it is our duty 
to acquire more knowledge of what they 
are doing and to become better versed 
with their problems. 

I have an idea that even a well-versed 
Member like the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri would secure much 
valuable information, particularly on 
international relations, from reports by 
the Secretary of State, the Adminisira- 
tor of Foreign Economic Administration, 
and other officials who have charge of 
the direction of our international affairs. 

The principal arguments advanced 
against the proposal by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] and my re- 
ply to them are as follows: 

I. Argument: The difference between 
the English and the American systems 
makes parallels between the two inap- 
plicable, 

Reply: The fact that the American 
Cabinet is responsible to the President 
rather than directly to Congress makes 
it all the more important that Congress 
as a whole should have ways and means 
to inform itself as to whether its inten- 
tions are in fact carried out. It is also 
all the more important that it have op- 
portunities the better to understand the 
operations of the Executive. When Cab- 
inet members—as in the British system 
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are also members of Parliament, such 
opportunities are normal and frequent, 
and interchange of ideas is consequently 
natural. In the Afherican system such 
interchange of ideas is as fully desirable 
as under the British system, but special 
procedures must be set up in order to 
secure such interchange. 

II. Argument: The United States al- 
ready has measures permitting Congress 
to inquire of and investigate the Execu- 
tive. These measures are the resolution 
of inquiry, the standing committees, press 
conferences of the President, personal 
contact, Government reports. 

Reply: Each of these measures, while 
appropriate and effective within limits, 
suffers from certain defects. The reso- 
lution of inquiry is somewhat cumber- 
some and relatively little used. Where it 
is used it seldom, if ever, is reported 
favorably by the appropriate committee. 
If it were frequently used it would pro- 
vide a much greater burden upon the 
time of Congress than the question hour 
now proposed, inasmuch as presumably 
each resolution would have to be debated 
by the House as a whole before it would 
be passed. 

Questioning by committees is the most 
effective of the devices at the present 
time. Nevertheless, but few Members 
relatively are present at committee hear- 
ings, and the time of Members does not 
allow them to follow the hearings of 
committees other than their own in any 
detail. The committees are most suited 
to lengthy and detailed investigations, 
whereas the question hour in the House 
as a whole should, and would, furnish a 
far better opportunity for questions and 
declarations concerning general policy 
and for focusing attention upon some 
particular event. 

The suggestion that Congress should 
abdicate its investigatory function to re- 
porters of the press is a strange one. This 
argument also suggests that Congress 
should overlook the opportunity to gain 
back some of its own lost prestige through 
the publicity which would attend its pro- 
ceedings. 

Personal contact is excellent as far as 
it goes. However, it is not a substitute 
for a responsible public declaration of 
policy. 

Government reports also are excellent 
for a comprehensive view of an agency’s 
work. These views are uniformly favor- 
able rather than critical. However, ques- 
tions which would be asked would, to a 
considerable extent, deal with problems 
of the kind which the reports would not, 
and often could not, include. 

H. R. 327 is designed not to supersede 
existing channels but to add to them one 
which would have peculiar advantages of 
its own. It would promote not only the 
securing of information but the better- 
ment of understanding. Such under- 
standing is characteristic of person-to- 
person contacts of this type. 

III. Argument: The proposal violates 
separation of powers insofar as it would 
force the Executive to attend to the 
wishes of the legislative branch. 

Reply: In the first place, separation of 
powers under our Constitution was from 
the very outset intentionally and pro- 
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foundly modified by the constitutional 
system of checks and balances, Con- 
trols of the executive by the legislative 
branch were provided for under the con- 
stitution, in connection with appropria- 
tions, investigations, impeachments, and 
approval of appointments. Moreover, 
that it is a bad thing for the executive 
branch to attend upon the wishes of the 
legislative branch would not find very 
many supporters. This argument 
smacks of a bureaucratic origin. 

IV. Argument: The proposal would 
result in a bitter partisan fight and would 
increase the dissension between the 
executive and the legislative. 

Reply: This argument assumes that 
Congress would not behave responsibly. 
In fact the whole development of the 
argument seems to imply that the Rules 
and other committees and the individual 
Members of the House would operate af- 
ter the fashion of a Roman holiday. The 
selection of questions to be asked and the 
control of the time of the House by re- 
sponsible leaders and committees, as well 
as the good sense of the overwhelming 
majority of the Members, could and 
would establish a tradition of responsible 
behavior which would befit the occasion. 

V. Argument: The interest in and 
publicity attendant upon the question 
hour would crowd the House and fill the 
newspapers. 

Reply: This is an argument in favor of 
the measure and not against it. It would 
go far toward creating a feeling on the 
part of the American public that Con- 
gress really mattered and would at long 
last result in publicizing congressional 
activity more on a par with the Execu- 
tive. 

VI. Argument: It would flood the 
Rules Committee. 

Reply: The Rules Committee would 

only have to decide upon the length of 
time of each report and question period. 
It could establish a certain day each 
week, or every 2 weeks, and could fix 
the time uniformly at 1 or 2 hours. In 
any event, this should not take more 
than 5 minutes of the time of the Rules 
Committee per week; and the tremen- 
dous advantages of the proposal would 
warrant some additional work on the 
part of the committee, and additional 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There might even be a reduction of print- 
ing as far as the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is concerned, inasmuch as the question 
period would be more economical as re- 
gards time in the illumination of ques- 
tions than would the ordinary debate. 

VII. Argument: The measure would 
have been adopted on one of its previous 
proposals had it been a good one. 

Reply: The fact that the measure has 
been continuously the subject of agita- 
tion would indicate that there must be 
some fundamental weakness in the pro- 
cedures of Congress in response to which 
the proposal has been repeatedly made. 
This weakness lies in part in the weak- 
ness of the ways and means for better 
understanding between Congress and the 
Executive and in part in the weakness 
of procedures designed to make the Ex- 
ecutive more responsive to the wishes 
of Congress as the representative of. the 
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people. There was never a time in our 
history when such understanding and 
such responsiveness were as important 
as today. Consequently, the measure, 
which is long overdue, cannot be allowed 
to remain an unrealized dream any 
longer. 
NUMBER OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES WOULD 
8 BE REDUCED 

Dozens of resolutions for the creation 
of investigating committees are filed dur- 
ing each session of Congress. The fact 
that these resolutions are filed shows that 
the Members are seeking information and 
it shows a desire for knowledge of facts. 
During this Congress we have authorized 
the appointment of several select com- 
mitteesr to make special investigations 
into the way executive departments are 
carrying out their functions. After a 
law is passed we have no direct method 
of ascertaining whether the intention of 
Congress is being carried out. The Smith 
committee is now making a special inves- 
tigation of the instances in which the 
intention of Congress was not followed 
in the administration of laws. The ne- 
cessity for most of the investigating com- 
mittees would be obviated if we could in- 
vite the administrators into this forum 
and here, face to face, ask them to give 
an account of the stewardship of their 
departments, 


IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESS WOULD BE STRESSED 


A procedure would be inaugurated, if 
this resolution were passed, which would 
establish the importance of Congress in 
the public mind. At present executive 
administrators hold press conferences. 
These press conferences are given more 
play in the newspapers and over the radio 
than action taken by Congress on im- 
portant measures. If the plans and pro- 
posals for the administration of laws are 
brought out on the floor of the House, 
pursuant to questions from Members, the 
important news would arise from what 
was said on the floor and not what was 
said at some press conference. 

EXECUTIVES WOULD DERIVE GREAT BENEFITS 


This procedure would be beneficial to 
the Cabinet members and heads of the 
departments. In the first place, the Pres- 
ident in making appointments would 
have to take into consideration that they 
would be called upon to appear on the 
floor of the House. The President’s ad- 
ministration would be judged to a con- 
siderable extent by the impression these 
administrators made. He would be dou- 
bly sure that he secured outstanding men 
as heads of the executive agencies of the 
Government. The procedure would en- 
able the administrators to obtain the 
people’s view as expressed directly by the 
people’s representatives. The adminis- 
trators would consider more deliberately 
their decisions if they knew they would 
be called upon to give an account of what 
they were doing before the House. There 
could be no ghost writing. These men 
would have to know their departments 
and be able to give facts. 

It frequently happens that rumors or 
unjust criticism are spread about execu- 
tive officers. If this criticism comes from 
a Member of the House, the executive of- 
ficer has no opportunity to answer ex- 
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cept through the newspapers. Under 
this procedure he would be given an op- 
portunity of appearing and explaining 
his side of the controversy. 
POLICIES WOULD HAVE TO BE DECIDED BY 
EXECUTIVE 

In a complex society such as we have 
today, it is necessary to concentrate great 
and far-reaching power in the Executive. 
This condition will continue regardless 
of the administration in power. One of 
the great values of having Cabinet mem- 
bers and administrative agents report in 
person to the Members of the House is 
that such appearances would necessitate 
clear definitions of policy on the part of 
the Executive. Some Cabinet members 
and heads of agencies do not know what 
the President’s policy is on certain par- 
ticular matters under their jurisdiction. 
This is no reflection on the present ad- 
ministration as the same condition has 
always existed. Before an administra- 
tor appeared at a question period, he 
would naturally call upon the Chief 
Executive to clearly define the policy of 
the administration in regard to the mat- 
ters about which he would be questioned. 
Also, many questions of policy which 
should be decided by the administrator 
himself remain undetermined. Faced 
with the invitation of making a personal 
report to Congress, the administrator 
would be running a great risk if he did 
not settle those undetermined matters of 
policy affecting his department before 
submitting himself to the House Mem- 
bers for interrogation. 

Would not it be of great help to the 
Members of the House if Mr. Baruch 
were given an opportunity of explaining 
his thinking and the original ideas of his 
committee relative to demobilization? 
After the war we may have to have some 
kind of international currency agree- 
ment. How many Members of Congress 
know the details of the various plans 
proposed or the intricacies of the prob- 
lems of international currency? Would 
not it be of interest if the Banking and 
Currency Committee would invite some 
administrator to the floor of the House 
to tell all of us what is being thought of 
and planned in the matter of interna- 
tional currency? 

CONCLUSION 


To sum up—if Congress wants to hold 
its authority, if the House wants to keep 
pace with the executive departments, if 
the House wants to meet the expecta- 
tions of the people of this country, we 
must improve our machinery. I think 
this plan is worth trying. I think it 
would work to the benefit of Congress, 
the departments, and the people. If it 
does not, the committees do not have to 
issue any invitations and, furthermore, 
if we do not like the way the system 
works, we can repeal the rule. Let us at 
least give it a trial. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain editorials and tran- 
scripts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
grieves me very much that I have to take 
the floor and say what I have to say on 
this much discussed question of Winchell, 
Dies, Hoffman, and Rankin. In my 
judgment, Winchell has become a symbol 
of persecution by the Congress of the 
United States. Congress has given this 
verbal battle so much publicity, time, and 
energy that the American people have 
begun to wonder whether we have for- 
gotten about the war. Again and again 
during the last 6 months we had to listen 
to attacks upon Walter Winchell on the 
floor of this House Why? Because he 
has criticized certain Members of Con- 
gress. He has not criticized the Congress 
of the United States us a political institu- 
tion. I may not agree with everything he 
has to say, but I would let him say it since 
that is his privilege as a free citizen of a 
democracy. 

It was very surprising to me to hear 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] just 
a little while ago make the charge“ 
that J. Edgar Hoover was seen in a 
restaurant with Walter Winchell. Is it 
such a terrible thing to discover, that 
a public official is having dinner—or a 
chat—with a newspaperman? If it is, 
then many of us here are guilty of such 
“misbehavior”—it seems we all like to talk 
to newspapermen. Now the gentleman 
from Michigan gives notice and threat- 
ens that because of that incident he is 
going to see to it that we withhold ap- 
propriations from the F. B. I. Because 
of his dislike of one man, the gentleman 
from Michigan threatens to hold up the 
appropriation used by an important 
Government agency in its work carried 
on for the protection of all the citizens 
of the United States and not for any in- 
dividual person, whether it is J. Edgar 
Hoover, its able director, or any of the 
five or six thousand men who are under 
him. If that is not a misuse of congres- 
sional power to intimidate people, I do 
not know what to call it. 

Mr, HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I gladly yield. I 
tried to get the gentleman to yield to 
me before, but was unable to get him 
to do so. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would have yielded 
but there was not time. I just want to 
correct something. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Certainly. 
to be corrected if I am wrong. 


I want 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely wrong in saying that I suggested 
that appropriations should be withheld. 
I made no such statement. I said that 
when the Department of Justice came up 
here for appropriations we should ask 
Mr. Hoover where he stands, whether he 
is going along with Winchell in his at- 
tacks on Congress, on the loyalty of 
Members of Congress, whether he is go- 
ing to continue to let Winchell use him 
and the Department for the benefit of his 
broadcasts. It is time the F. B. I. tells 
the public and the courts whether in its 
opinion it is true as charged by Winchell 
that there are saboteurs in Congress. 
That is what I said, and I stand on that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am willing to ac- 
cept the gentleman’s statement. Under- 
stand, I am not trying to bring about a 
quarrel. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would not quarrel 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am asking to be 
heard on the facts as a Member of this 
body, and I am willing to accept the gen- 
tleman’s modification. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not making a 
modification; Iam just making a correc- 
tion. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Be it as it may— 
the gentleman can ask Hoover anything 
he wants but if this is done while the 
appropriation for Mr, Hoover’s agency is 
being considered, it may be misinter- 
preted, to put it mildly. I do not think 
it concerns this Congress whether Hoover 
is seen with Mr. Winchell or Johnny 
Jones or Johnny Brown. It is his priv- 
ilege and his right as an American citi- 
zen to choose the company he wants to 
keep in his private life. We, the Con- 
gress, cannot interfere in his personal 
affairs. Get that straight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ifthe gentleman will 
yield further; does he mean that it is 
not Edgar Hoover’s business and the 
business of the F. B. I. to investigate 
and spread the truth on the record when 
charges aré made that there are sabo- 
teurs in Congress? Are not the people 
entitled to know? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have been here 
long enough to know that the Members 
on both sides of the aisle are Americans 
of oustanding ability, and everybody is 
trying to do his job. In trying to do 
one’s job one necessarily steps on other 
people’s toes and as people in public life 
we should expect attacks from our op- 
ponents. The record of a man in public 
life is a much better weapon than any 
speech he can make to defend himself 
against such attacks. If a man’s record 
is such as to make a liar out of his ac- 
cuser, why not just point that out and 
let the American people who have a lot 
of good common sense, decide the issues 
involved. We have been acting like a 
lot of prima donnas lately. Someone may 
attack some of us in Congress with whom 
he disagrees and immediately somebody 
will get on his feet here and make it ap- 
pear as though there were accusations 
against the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, but Mr. Winchell 
said without any qualification that there 
were saboteurs in Congress. My point 
is that when he broadcasts that to mil- 
lions of Americans, those who elect and 
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pay us are entitled to have the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the F. B. I., point out 
and name them. And Mr. Winchell 
charged some time ago that Congress 
was “the house of reprehensibles.“ That 
was a charge against Congress as an 
institution. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It is just a matter 
of what your state of mind is and how 
you want to interpret the language of 
anyone. I can interpret the gentleman’s 
language in two or three different ways 
and he can do the same thing to me. 
But let us not be prima donnas and re- 
act violently to every bit of criticism. 
We know as loyal Americans and Mem- 
bers of Congress on both sides of the 
aisle, elected by a constituency who have 
faith in us, that we should not be afraid 
of Winchell or anybody else who says 
something about us. We are still living 
in a democracy. The gentleman has the 
right, as he has done previously, to take 
the floor, which is his privilege, although 
that privilege is denied to any other citi- 
zen, except Members of Congress, even 
if his loyalty has been challenged by a 
Member of Congress. You can attack 
every individual commentator, you can 
say anything you want, and you enjoy 
immunity under the Constitution, while 
an ordinary citizen may be reached un- 
der the libel law for any statement he 
makes about you. Do you not think that 
the advantage, if there is any, is on our 
side? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
think the Congress should sit quiet and 
not make inquiry when over the air it 
is charged that we have saboteurs in 
Congress? Does he think we should let 
that go uncontradicted? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It is one thing to 
call the Members’ attention to a state- 
ment made, but it is another thing to 
go on wasting our time by repeating the 
statement over and over again. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then you charge 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Ido not believe any 
charge made to the effect that there are 
saboteurs in Congress. I still have faith 
in the Congress. I still have faith in 
the people who sit on this floor under 
oath to do their duty. I would not pay 
a bit of attention to any charge of that 
kind. My dear friend, you and I know 
that Winchell has been deliberately made 
a target of all kinds of unfounded at- 
tacks in the last few months. A resolu- 
tion was introduced and referred to the 
Naval Affairs Committee to find out 
Winchell’s status. The Navy Depart- 
ment was contacted and you got a re- 
port. Another resolution was intro- 
duced to find out whether he was draw- 
ing pay. That information was given, 
too. We got all the answers. Unless 
you want to legislate to send all people 
who may be lying to jail. Well, that 
may be all right, and we should have 
quite a conglomeration of inmates in the 
huge jails we would have to build for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is not the point. 
The point is that this man has said, as 
I told you a moment ago, to millions of 
people over the radio that this House 
shelters and accepts into its membership 
saboteurs. Is it not the duty of the 
F. B. I. and the Department of Justice 
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either to verify or to repudiate that 
charge? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, how do you 
know that the F. B. I. and the head of 
the office, Mr. Hoover, in whom I am 
sure all Members of this body have every 
confidence, are not making some inves- 
tigations dealing with that question? I 
do not know it, but I know as a fact that 
they have never missed up on anything 
concerning saboteurs in this country. 
So far no one was hurt as far as the 
Congress is concerned. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. But that charge was 
made months ago, and still neither the 
Department of Justice nor the F. B. I., 
nor J. Edgar Hoover has issued a state- 
ment on it. The people have a right to 
know whether there are saboteurs in 
Congress or whether Winchell is trying 
to destroy, by false charges, the people’s 
confidence in Congress. Now, the gen- 
tleman has objected many times when 
charges have been made against him, and 
rightfully so. I think it is his duty to 
do so. I think it is my duty, when this 
man says there are saboteurs here—you 
say you are not one, I say I am not one, 
and other gentlemen say they are not 
saboteurs. Then who are the saboteurs 
in Congress? That is what I want to 
know. I do not believe there are any, 
any more than you do. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I may have de- 
fended myself against attacks, that is my 
privilege, but I certainly did not threaten 
anyone to drag him before a congres- 
sional committee to explain his dislike of 
my way of doing things. But you will 
agree that Mr. Winchell has been made 
the foatball of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Winchell made a 
football? He has been kicking Congress 
around and the gentleman seems to feel 
we should let him continue. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. He was made a 
football in the Congress of the United 
States, and you have given the matter 
more serious consideration than you 
should 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, that was when he 
made charges. No one mentioned him 
until he made these charges, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The record will show. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. He has been hit 
pretty hard by certain Members, and not 
always in a manner which would con- 
tribute to the dignity of the House. Asa 
matter of fact, some of the language used 
in attacking him might have been all 
right if used during a brawl in some beer 
cellar, but certainly did not help in creat- 
ing respect for the Halls of Congress 
throughout the country. Why carry on 
this seemingly endless dispute? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And there never will 
be an end until the truth or falsity of the 
base, scandalous charges he has made is 
determined 
p Mr. DICKSTEIN. Then let us get the 

acts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. That is 
what I want. What do you think people 
in other lands think of Congress when 
that charge goes uninvestigated, un- 
denied? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, let me say to 
the House, if Mr. Hoover was seen with 
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Winchell or any other newspaperman or 
commentator, that is none of our busi- 
ness. He sees a lot of people; that may 
be the way he gets his information. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Sure. He has his 
stool pigeons and he must have. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. So what is wrong 
with Winchell being seen with Hoover 
in Harvey’s restaurant? Is this not a 
ridiculous issue to raise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That would be all 
right if Winchell admitted he was or if 
he is a stool pigeon, but he claims to be 
a buddy of Hoover. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am surprised you 
do not give us a report on what they had 
to eat that night. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And who paid for it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 
That would be very important to this 
inguiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would be willing if 
the gentleman were inclined to gamble— 
I am not and I know he is not—but I 
would be willing to venture that Winchell 
did not. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Did not what—eat 
or pay? Well, I do not know. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I do not either. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You would not 
take an oath on it, would you? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Take what? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. You would not 
take an oath on who paid for the check? 
Mr. HOFFMAN, I do not know what 
you mean by that. I do not know 
whether any Congressman’s name on a 
note would be any good. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh! Yours would 
be. You can always make a touch 
on me, 

Mr, HOFFMAN. How about doing it 
right now? Do not forget that. I will 
see you in the lobby. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is all right. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this situation has 
become so serious that the Dies com- 
mittee saw fit to take over the functions 
of the F. B. I. I want you to bear with 
me for a moment—and I am serious. 

In the past several weeks much fuss 
has been made about Winchell’s alleged 
lack of truth in his broadcasts, so much 
so that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dries] and others have stated that Win- 
chell’s broadcasts were 60 percent un- 
true and only 40 percent true. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies], who is 
chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the committee, in- 
cidentally, of which I was the original 
creator in 1934, and the resolution under 
which my committee was functioning, 
was the same resolution under which the 
present committee is working—under- 
took to subpena the records and docu- 
ments of Winchell’s broadcasts for the 
past 2 years. He proposes to take each 
statement separately and establish its 
truth or falsity. 

I have a high regard for the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dies] as a Member 
of the House and as an American. He is 
able and conscientious, but, in my judg- 
ment, I believe that he has not given this 
matter his most careful study and con- 
sideration, in that it is my judgment, 
and I believe the judgment of many Mem- 
bers of this House and the legal profes- 
sion at large, that the gentleman from 
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Texas has no power to issue a subpena to 
any individual, person, or corporation for 
the purpose of determining the truth of 
statements, whether in the press or on 
the radio. The powers vested in him as 
chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities do not go that far. 

House Resolution 282, Seventy- fifth 
Congress, under which the gentleman 
from Texas, Congressman Digs, is pur- 
suing his investigation, deals with three 
questions: 

First. The extent, character, and ob- 
jects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States. 

Second. The diffusion within the 
United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic 
origin and attacks the principle of the 
form of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution. 

Third. All other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

It would appear, therefore, from the 
powers of the committee that whether 
Winchell stretched his script or over- 
stated his case as an American, through 
radio or the newspapers, does not con- 
stitute “un-American activities,” and I 
believe that after careful study by the 
distinguished chairman, he will be con- 
vinced of the soundness of that principle. 

The powers vested in his committee 
under this resolution were not intended 
to subpena Americans who did not come 
within the scope of the committee's ac- 
tivities. If Congress desires to investi- 
gate whomever its Members may term 
“liars,” it should create a special com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

We must bear in mind, however, that 
persons who misstate facts in broadcasts 
or stretch their case would not even 
come within the purview of such a spe- 
cially created committee. If a Member 
of this body is attacked by any commen- 
tator or newspaper, the privilege is fully 
guaranteed to him to take the floor on 
the question of personal privilege to ex- 
plain and discuss it here, a privilege 
which has been exercised by many Mem- 
bers of the House. That is as far as we 
can go. If, on the other hand, any com- 
mentator or newspaper or individual has 
in any way slandered any Member of 
Congress or individual, there is a remedy 
at law, Newspapermen and radio com- 
mentators are not exempt from the law 
of slander or libel, and it would seem to 
me that they do not have to account to 
Congress or any Government agency for 
their opinions. To hold otherwise would 
be to make a mockery of freedom of 
speech and the press. 

I know something about the authority 
and powers granted to the Dies commit- 
tee because the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and myself 
were the original sponsors of the resolu- 
tion setting up a committee to investi- 
gate un-American activities. The lan- 
guage of our resolution was identical 
with the resolution setting up the Dies 
committee and there are certain things 
that just cannot be done under this res- 
olution and one of them is to subpena 
the scripts and records of a newspaper- 
man or commentator who is a loyal 
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American citizen, just because he attacks 
the way the committee investigation is 
being carried on. I feel sure that the 
courts would sustain me on this ruling if 
they were called upon to decide this issue. 
When the original Committee to Investi- 
gate un-American Activities held hear- 
ings during the Seventy-third Congress, 
we too were attacked for various steps 
we took or failed to take. Sure we were 
angry. But it never occurred to me or 
any other member of our committee to 
subpena the newspapermen who dis- 
agreed with us. We were fully aware of 
the fact that such action did not come 
within the purview of our committee. 

Newspapermen and radio news com- 
mentators are not exempt from the law 
of libel or any other law which they 
might violate, and any individual, 
whether he be a Member of Congress or 
not, may avail himself of the protection 
afforded to him by the laws of our coun- 
try. It is absurd to take the stand that 
individuals, just because they are Mem- 
bers of Congress, should be permitted to 
use congressional committees to settle 
their differences with other people who 
they claim made false statements regard- 
ing their activities. Such action on the 
part of members of congressional com- 
mittees would be an overstepping of 
authority and power granted tothem. A 
congressional committee is created for a 
specific purpose and its authority is lim- 
ited to the functions designated under 
the resolution under which it has been 
created. 

It is my opinion, that to use a congres- 
sional committee as a means of attack- 
ing people individual members of such 
committee may not like, in addition to 
being contrary to the established rules 
of Congress, will expose Congress as a 
whole to the criticism and ridicule of the 
whole country which will rightfully re- 
sent such improper use of congressional 
power, 

Why, my dear friends, Congress now, 
has practically become a cosponsor of— 
what is that lotion—Jergens’ lotions— 
all the free publicity we have been giv- 
ing this product must have boosted its 
sale quite a bit. We have made it so 
popular in the last few weeks—mention- 
ing it repeatedly on the floor of the 
House that everybody should have heard 
about this product by now. We have 
given more publicity to Jergens’ lotion 
than Jergens himself could possibly ask 
or pay for. Now, what is it all about? 
Let us take the facts, and I do not try 
to be facetious. I did not come here to 
create a fight. I am giving you the facts. 
I have sat on this floor for months, day 
in and day out and have heard “Win- 
chell,” “Lipschitz,” and other names be- 
ing flung around with all kinds of insinu- 
ations and innuendoes attached to them. 
Let us look at the record. Walter Win- 
chell comes from Manhattan, lower Man- 
hattan, in New York. He was born in 
this country. His name never was Lip- 
schitz, his name was and is Winchell, 
But one of our colleagues thought it was 
very funny and said it is “Lipschitz.” 
Now where did he get that “Lipschitz”? 
During the investigation of Fritz Kuhn, 
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and you, my good friend, might listen to 
this 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I am listening very 
attentively. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am grateful to 
you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you are wel- 
come, sir. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Thank you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I always am instruct- 
ed and entertained by the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Thank you. Well, 
you will not be entertained by this one. 
Mr. HOFFMAN, Perhaps I can cite 
you the book where Winchell offered 
$100,000 to anyone who would prove his 
name was Lipschitz. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Why do you not find 
out? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You did not hear 
what I said. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is a chance 
for you to make a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; I never said 
his name was Lipschitz, but I will cite you 
the book where Winchell offered $100,000, 
years ago, if anybody could prove his 
name was Lipschitz. I do not need the 
money. I did not have the proof. I did 
not make the charge. I care not at all 
what his name may be. His ancestor’s 
name was Adam—as was yours and 
mine. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I know; neither do 
I, None of us needs the money. I ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It might be dirty 
money collected from some racketeer; I 
would not want it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. How are you going 
to determine where a dollar bill came 
from? They all seem to look alike. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But I can smell the 
source from which some come. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You could not be 
that good a smeller. If you were you 
would not continue to utter some of the 
statements you have been making here 
every day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will admit that 
some statements nauseate me, some 
which come up here in connection with 
Winchell, but what can I do? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If they nauseate 
you why do you not stop it? Let us be 
dignified. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Whenever on the 
farm anything smelled very badly we 
buried it out behind the barn. That is 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Do not compare 
Congress to a barn. Let us not create 
any more trouble. Some other people 
may get insulted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not talking 
about Congress. Do not misunderstand 
me. I am talking about something you 
were talking about, the same individual. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. All right. Now, do 
you know where that word “Lipschitz” 
came from? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Do you want to 
listen to it? 

e HOFFMAN. Yes. If you want to 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Thank you, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Pardon me for inter- 
rupting you. May I stand while I listen? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh sure, I appreci- 
ate the respect you are according my 
remarks, but I think you would be more 
comfortable sitting down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No: I would not. All 
right. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. All right. Stand 
up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was born to work. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, Mr. Winchell 
had been pounding and exposing Fritz 
Kuhn and his bundsters. After we or- 
ganized our committee in 1934, every day 
he would expose a group of men who are 
today either in jail or have been de- 
ported through the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. When the Dies 
committee subpenaed Fritz Kuhn in 
Washington, and while he was being 
examined and while he was sitting at the 
table of the Dies committee, or a sub- 
committee of the Dies committee he 
whispered to someone—as they brought 
up the question of Winchell’s making 
certain charges, “His name is not Win- 
cheil. His real name is Lipschitz.” And 
the press got it. From that day on there 
has been this spread of propaganda that 
Winchell’s name was really Lipschitz. 
To have a man of Kuhn’s mentality make 
a remark like that is not surprising, but 
to have a Member of the United States 
Congress repeat it on the floor of the 
House is shocking. Suppose it was Lip- 
schitz? Would that make him a better 
ora worse American? What's in a name, 
especially in a country that owes its in- 
dependence and successful development 
to men and women of many netionali- 
ties? ; 

Winchell is a native New Yorker, born 
on April 7, 1897, who spent the early part 
of his life on the stage, until World War 
No. 1 saw him as a member of the Naval 
Reserve. He has been a member of the 
Naval Reserve ever since. 

After being on the stage for awhile, 
he turned his attention to newspaper 
work and became connected with the New 
York Mirror as a dramatic critic and 
columnist. He is undoubtedly one of 
the best known columnists in the United 
States and his readers can be numbered 
in millions. 

There are countless other millions who 
listen to him on the radio. Winchell is, 
therefore, one of the most representative 
men in the United States and he is never 
backward in expressing his views and 
voicing his opinions. 

I do not expect every Member of this 
House to agree with him—I may not al- 
ways agree with him myself—but I do 
expect that the Members of this House 
will treat him with the respect to which 
his integrity and common sense justly 
entitle him. To use undignified lan- 
guage in characterizing an individual 
who is as public spirited as Walter Win- 
chell is not becoming to the dignity of 
the House of Representatives, 

Now, my good friend here and distin- 
guished colleague introduced a bill which 
is clearly aimed at Winchell. It is class 
legislation—not authorized by law. He 
is not trying to correct a general evil or 
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affect anyone else except Winchell. Is 
that not so, may I ask the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That bill of yours 
which you have introduced. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Which bill are you 
referring to? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, you have more 
than one every Monday? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One? Listen. I 
have a bunch of them, introduced down 
through the years. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You have? Well, 
that is wonderful. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Over the years I 
have introduced many a constructive 
bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I did not question 
the number. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
had supported them and they had been 
adopted we might have been out of some 
of our trouble. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Do you not think 
you ought to save paper and stop intro- 
ducing all these bills? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have not noticed 
any indication on your part to save pa- 
per. Maybe we ought to get together 
and save a little paper. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Maybe we ought to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, What is this bill you 
are talking about? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That bill, the last 
bill you discussed here a little while ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not discuss any 
bill here. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You did. You said 
you introduced a bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean the bill to 
amend the law which governs the Navy? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right; I be- 
lieve it is H. R. 4490. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You mean the bill to 
amend the law which governs the Navy? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, You say it is aimed 
at Winchell? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Isn’t it? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think Winchell 
would be taken care of by that bill. Do 
you not think that the officers of the 
Navy are gentlemen and should not be 
required to associate with officers who 
are not gentlemen? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I agree with you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do you not agree 
with that? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right then, why 
do you not support my bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me analyze your 
bill a little bit if you do not mind. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do rot mind. Iam 
still sitting at your feet for instruction. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You do not have 
to sit at my feet, there is a nice seat for 
you. Your bill says, “Any officer who 
uses contemptuous or disrespectful words 
sgainst the President.” Good God, if 
you put every one 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What did you say, 
“Good God”? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. “Any person who 
uses disrespectful language against the 
President,” I am quoting from your bill, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. Any what? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Any officer. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; you forgot that 
word “officer.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, I beg your par- 
don. Now, can you imagine how many 
people sometimes use disrespectful 
words against the President in the armed 
services 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me ask you a 
question. Will you strike that from the 
code which governs the Army? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Wait, wait, let me 
get through. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, I will read further, 
“or the Vice President, Congress of the 
United States, Secretary of War, or the 
Governor or legislature of any State or 
Territory,” and so forth. I say that 
Congress is part of the Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Right? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It was, prior to 1933. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Well, it is part of 
the Government now, is it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I am not so 
sure. It gives signs of becoming part of 
the Government. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Since you are 
worried about the Navy officers’ status as 
gentlemen, and since one of your basic 
requirements for a gentleman is his re- 
fraining from using disrespectful words 
against the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, and so forth, I must call your at- 
tention to the fact that many a Member's 
status as gentleman may be seriously 
challenged if we recall the language they 
used while referring to the President and 
the Vice President. If certain conduct is 
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of the Government the same standards 
should be set up for all other branches 
of the Government, What right have 
we— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Listen. When I re- 
taliated when the President said that 
we were perpetrating a fraud by passing 
the so-called soldiers’ vote bill, and when 
he charged we were passing a bill for the 
greedy when we put through the tax 
bill—might be—might be—we are ex- 
changing,compliments with the White 
House—might be. Members of the ma- 
jority used stronger language than did 
I. So did Members of the other body— 
members of the President’s own party. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In all seriousness, 
Mr. Horrman—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam serious about it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think this bill is 
class legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a moment. That 
same provision is in the Federal statute 
governing the Army. y 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I am reading now 
from your amended bill which you add 
to the present law today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And the gentleman 
is adding additional substantive sections 
in order to reach just one or two people 
whom he dislikes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Two sections, not to 
reach certain individuals but to correct a 
situation, to plug a loophole. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Two sections that 
come from the law governing the Army. 
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Would the gentleman repeal them so far 
as the Army is concerned? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then why does not 
the gentleman want them to apply to the 
Navy? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let us be fair about 
it. Those amended sections the gentle- 
man proposes in H. R. 4490 are intended 
solely for one or two people, most likely 
only for Winchell. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; there are 
other people besides Winchell in this 
world. The gentleman may not recog- 
nize any, but I know there are a lot more 
in this world than Winchell. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I know the gentle- 
man claims to have a great knowledge 
of the set-up of the world. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Not at all. I just 
happen to think that an officer who is 
not a gentleman has no place in the 
Navy. The gentleman takes the position 
that what is good for the Army is not 
good for the Navy. 

Wire ok DICKSTEIN. No; it is good for 
th. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Then why does not 
the gentleman support my bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN Well, because it is 
cockeyed, it is ridiculous. The Navy De- 
partment seems to have been getting 
along very nicely without this specific 
statute and did not request it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, according to 
the gentleman’s own statement the Army 
is governed by a statute that is cock- 
eyed, 

The amendment which I proposed was 
to take the words found in sections 1534, 
1562 and 1567 of chapter 36 of title 10 
United States Code which applies to the 
Army and add them to article 8 of chap- 
ter 21 of title 34 of United States Code, 
which covers the Navy. 

The effect would be that officers of the 
Army and the Navy would all be governed 
by the same law which at present covers 
only the officers of *he Army. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to complete my statement 
without further iaterruptions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
asked me to listen to what he had to say 
and I was helping him out. I will quit 
now, if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I may have invited 
him to listen to me but I did not invite 
him to use up all my time. Oh, the gen- 
tleman can stay but I should like to 
finish. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is very kind of 
the gentleman; that is almost as l:ind as 
Winchell. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That would not be 
so bad. I have seen men misquoted in 
the press and improperly criticized, and 
I have heard commentators make state- 
ments against certain Members of Con- 
gress some of which were true and some 
of which were false. Are we as a body 
going to take on the task to determine 
who is telling the truth and who is not 
telling the truth? Is that a subject to 
occupy the time of Congress, the highest 
legislative body of this country? I think 
we are pursuing the wrong policy, and 
I only pray to God that we come back 
to our senses and stop this nonsense 
about Winchell, Pearson, or anybody else. 
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Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr, RAMEY. In other words, if any- 
body says anything against us that is not 
80, if we ignore it it dies of its own weight 
anyway, does it not? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is correct. 

Remember the privilege of this floor 
gives a Member absolute immunity. On 
this floor a Member can make statements 
which, if made on the outside, would 
make him guilty of libel and subject him 
to damages that all the money in China 
could not pay. 

Mr. RAMEY. Certainly; I agree with 
the gentleman in toto in that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. A Member on this 
floor, if he is so inclined, can malign any- 
one all he wants because the Constitu- 
tion gives him immunity. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is not the ques- 
tion, although I agree with the gentleman 
in toto in that respect. I say we are 
wasting our time here in paying atten- 
tion to statements like that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, That is right. 

Mr, RAMEY. It is silly. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr, RAMEY. If we simply ignored 
untrue statements made by Mr. Winchell, 
or anybody else, they would fall of their 
own weight. If they were true they 
would speak for themselves. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right; I 
agree with the gentleman 100 percent. 

Mr. RAMEY. So, as far as he is con- 
cerned, let us quit abusing him and get 
down to business. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is 
right. As it is we are only advertising 
Jergens and I feel sure that every time 
a speech is made on this subject the sales 
of the lotion increase. 

Mr. RAMEY. I have seen letters in 
which the writers asked us if Winchell 
and some of the Members of Congress 
were in league to sell this stuff. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think it is high 
time we stop wasting our time and energy 
on such idiotic things and get back to the 
serious problems confronting our Nation 
at present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That GEORGE W. ANDREWS, of the 
State of Alabama, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the Standing Commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation and on 
Roads. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes at this time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
my life my home has been in the Ten- 
nessee Valley in north Alabama. From 
my earliest days I have known the Ten- 
nessee as a mighty river. I saw the 
start made toward harnessing the power 
in this great stream in 1918, when the 
great Wilson Dam was commenced as a 
war project. With all of the people of 
that area, I experienced the uncertain- 
ties as to what was to be done with the 
Wilson Dam, the powerhouse, and the 
nearby Government-owned properties 
built for the manufacture of nitrates. 
Rumors spread and hopes grew and col- 
lapsed time after time as varying at- 
tempts to dispose of the development 
were made during the period from the 
end of the First World War to 1933. 
Having lived there and having experi- 
enced all of the hopes and disappoint- 
ments with the people of the Tennessee 
Valley, I believe I know something about 
the facts behind the present effort to 
hamstring T. V. A. 

In 1933 there was one Government- 
owned dam on the Tennessee River— 
Wilson Dam, located at Muscle Shoals, in 
Alabama, in the district I have the honor 
to represent, Farther up the river, near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Hales Bar Dam had 
been built by a private power company. 
Those two dams were the only river 
structures from the mouth of the river 
near Paducah, in Kentucky, to Knox- 
ville, over 600 miles away. For all prac- 
tical purposes the river was entirely un- 
controlled. It was almost useless for 
navigation; it was little used for recrea- 
tion; only a modest amount of electricity 
was generated at the two existing dams. 
The river was, in fact, a menace. We 
lived in fear of floods, and we watched 
in helpless apprehension every year as 
the muddy waters washed the fertility 
of our soil away to be lost in the sea. 

That was in 1933. The river is changed 
today. In 1933 Congress determined that 
the Tennessee should be put to work for 
the people. Congress did more than that. 
It determined that in this one valley the 
river should not be developed alone but 


as one part of a bigger program. It pro- 


vided that all the resources of nature 
the water, the soil, and the minerals— 
should be seen as a whole, developed 
together by a single agency with a sin- 
gle purpose, to guarantee a richer life 
for the people and to assure a greater 
contribution to our national life from 
this region. The Congress created T. 
V. A. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of this country; that such an ex- 
periment had been tried. Of course, 
rivers had been developed by the Federal 
Government for generations. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars had been spent for 
navigation and for flood control. Vast 
sums had been appropriated for national 
programs of soil conservation. The novel 
thing about the T. V. A. was that in this 
river valley a single agency, the T. V. A., 
was directed to see as one job the sep- 
arate tasks of developing all the re- 
sources with which nature had richly en- 
dowed this region, to face the problem 
as a whole, 
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Of course, a new kind of statute had 
to be created, a new type of administra- 
tion set up, to do a new kind of job. 
Congress deliberately wrote a statute to 
meet the situation. I was not a Member 
of the Congress when the original act 
creating T. V. A. was adopted, but I have 
seen how it has worked, and I want to 
say that I think that act could stand as 
a model of statutes that promote efficient 
administration. Congress gave the 
Board of T. V. A. authority to equal its 
responsibilities. It set out broad policies 
clearly and specifically, but gave the 
Board of T. V. A. freedom to determine 
how those policies should be carried out 
in the day-by-day decisions. The best 
principles of modern business manage- 
ment were adapted to an enterprise of 
government. The act cut out red tape. 
It provided for a decentralized adminis- 
tration, with decisions made away from 
Washington close to the people those de- 
cisions would affect. I want to report 
how that experiment, begun in 1933, has 
worked out, whether the program ap- 
proved by Congress has been accom- 
plished, whether the freedom and flexi- 
bility Congress gave the Board of T. V. A. 
has been abused or used effectively. 

It seems to me that the best test to 
apply to the T. V. A. and the way it has 
worked for more than 10 years now is 
whether or not it has satisfactorily done 
the job it was set up to do. To get the 
answer we should examine the record 
it has made and inquire of the people 
among whom its work has been done. 

This is what has happened in a decade. 
Instead of two dams, there are today 
eight great concrete barriers across the 
Tennessee, which put the river’s force 
at work for the people, and the last and 
greatest of the main river dams, Ken- 
tucky, near Paducah, will be finished 
before the year is ended. These new 
dams have been built by T. V. A., not 
under contract, but built by men work- 
ing for their Government. Hales Bar 
Dam has been acquired by purchase and 
is now a part of the T. V. A. system. On 
the tributaries six giant dams have been 
completed, and the highest of all, Fon- 
tana, in North Carolina, will be in service 
this year. A great steam plant has been 
built at Watts Bar. All this has been 
done in a decade, the greatest engineer- 
ing job the world has ever seen. There 
is no other river in the world so fully con- 
trolled today; no other river anywhere 
contributes so fully to the welfare of the 
people it used to threaten and im- 
poverish. 

We have no fear of general floods any 
more, and only a few local protective 
works, near Chattanooga especially, will 
be required to make every town and city 
and every farm in the valley safe. We 
have a river highway now, safe for service 
all year around. Instead of a few short 
hauls of sand and gravel, grain comes 
down from the Midwest, Army jeeps and 
ambulances from Michigan. Last year 
jeeps and trucks and weapon carriers, 
pig iron, limestone, machinery, coal, and 
petroleum products moved on the river. 
During 1943 there were 224,290,264 ton- 
miles of such commerce, an increase of 
330 percent over that moved during 1939. 
We have four new modern public-use 
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terminals in operation. And at Decatur, 

in my district, there are two shipbuild- 
ing works today where cotton used to 
grow—busy building oceangoing cargo 
ships, fuel-carrying barges, and invasion 
boats. 

In the last fiscal year over 9,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours was generated at all 
T. V. A. plants, and almost 90 percent 
came from the river itself. About 75 per- 
cent of T. V. A. power goes into war pro- 
duction now, making explosives, alumi- 
num for bombers, phosphorus for smoke 
screens or for fertilizer to increase war- 
food production, calcium carbide for syn- 
thetic rubber, chemicals for war uses. 
Power from the river is lighting our 
homes, running the farmers’ pumps and 
saws, lighting the streets of town and 
village, turning the wheels of industry. 

Even with this great war load the 
people have more electricity today than 
they did 10 years ago, and they are pay- 
ing less than they used to. Over 5,000 
miles of transmission lines carry the 
power from T. V. A. plants where it is 
generated to the municipalities and farm 
cooperatives who distribute it to their 
consumers over systems locally owned 
and managed. In 1933 consumers in this 
area used less electricity in their homes 
and on the farms than the average for 
the Nation. Now they use more than the 
average. Last year the average residen- 
tial consumer in the Nation as a whole 
used 1,044 kilowatt-hours, while the 
average consumption in the T. V. A. area 
was 1,598 kilowatt-hours, And, the aver- 
age residential bill for the year was from 
$31 to $35 in the T. V. A. area, $7 less 
than the average bill in the Nation. If 
T. V. A. customers had paid at the rates 
they paid in 1933, their total bill would 
have been more than $10,009,000 greater 
than it was. There was that much sav- 
ing to consumers. 

In 1933 only one farm in 25 had electric 
service in my State. Now ir the counties 
in my district, all served by T. V. A., one 
out of every three is electrified. That 
means more than comfort, it means re- 
lief from back- breaking toil, It means 
that we can change our agricultural hab- 
its. We are introducing livestock on the 
farms of north Alabama. We are going 
into dairying. Five new cheese factories 
in north Alabama tell the story. 

Of course, it took more than cheap 

electricity to make this change. I point- 
ed out in the beginning of my remarks 
that in this region the resource-develop- 
ment program entrusted to T. V. A. was 
a total program. The water and land 
were to be developed together. At its 
plant in Muscle Shoals T. V. A. has been 
producing highly concentrated pros- 
phatic fertilizer, and for several years it 
has been demonstrating, in cooperation 
with the land-grant colleges of 29 
States, and on more than 40,000 farms, 
how that fertilizer could be used in a 
type of agriculture which will raise the 
farmers’ income and increase food pro- 
duction without any additional man- 
power or any more machinery. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. As a Representative 
of a district in the T. V. A. section also, I 
want to pay a very high compliment to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama for his very factual and intelligent 
statement of the great benefits that the 
Nation has derived from the T. V. A. pro- 
gram. I hope some time during the gen- 
tleman’s address he will dwell on the 
many and the substantial ways in which 
the T. V. A. program benefits not only the 
people of the Tennessee Valley but people 
in every other region of the United States. 
I have heard the gentleman discuss that 
aspect of the subject one-time before 
when he showed that generators and 
other things that we are now able to buy 
in the valley are manufactured and de- 
veloped elsewhere. I hope the gentleman 
will touch on that some time during his 
remarks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Of course, the 
gentleman, like myself, has lived in the 
Tennessee Valley and he knows from first 
hand the experience and the results that 
have been worked there. I was just 
calling attention to the wide spread of 
this program with 1eference to the agri- 
cultural phase of it, showing that it is not 
confined to the T. V. A. area but is car- 
ried on in 29 different States of the Union 
on 40,000 different demonstration farms. 

The results of that program have been 
astonishing. Production of war-scarce 
foods—eggs and meat and dairy prod- 
ucts—has increased by an average of 30 
percent on these test-demonstration 
farms, and on the same land. And at the 
same time the fertility of the soil has 
been increased. The results of this pro- 
gram may prove to be T. V. A.’s greatest 
contribution to the permanent well-being 
of our Nation. 

Every one of T. V. A.’s achievements is 
a contribution to the Nation. It should 
be. T. V. A. was not created for our local 
benefit alone. It was a national project, 
and it is a national program. The Na- 
tion as a whole will benefit as this region 
grows stronger and more prosperous. 
The soil of every State will be richer as a 
result of the T. V. A. fertilizer program. 
The experiments tried out here will bene- 
fit every State and every region. Public 
and private enterprise alike will profit. 
And at the same time income from power 
sales will pay back the debt owed by the 
power consumers of the Tennessee Val- 
ley to the people of the United States. 

Congress intended this system to be 
self-supporting. It directed the Board 
of T. V. A. to establish rates that would 
insure wide use, but which would at the 
same time provide a surplus to return to 
the taxpayers whose money had been in- 
vested in power-producing facilities. 
Section 26 of the T. V. A. Act provided 
that after paying all power expenses, the 
costs of maintenance and operation of 
the system, and after paying certain 
other costs, the receipts remaining 
should be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. And already power con- 
sumers of this system are repaying the 
investment. Last year after paying all 
power: production expenses, all the costs 
of maintenance and operation, after 
making payments to States and counties 
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in lieu of taxes, after depreciation, a net 
income of more than $13,000,000 re- 
mained, used by T. V. A. pursuant to con- 
gressional authorization to carry out its 
program. 

In all fairness, I submit, the T. V. A. 
has met the test—it has done a good job 
under the basic legislation provided in 
the original T. V. A. Act of 1933. The 
record shows that to be true. 

Now, let us inquire of the people among 
whom it has worked as to what they 
think of it. There has recently been a 
demonstration of what the people of the 
Tennessee Valley think of T. V. A. 

In the other body recently an amend- 
ment, a legislative rider to an appro- 
priation bill, was adopted which would 
repeal section 26, and would require the 
T. V. A. to put its receipts currently into 
the general funds of the Treasury, de- 
pending upon annual appropriations for 
money to operate and maintain its sys- 
tem 


I think the demonstration that has 
been given by the people served by the 
T. V. A. is the finest tribute that could be 
paid to the T. V. A. for its honest, com- 
petent, and efficient management, Even 
though the conflict so far has been at 
the other end of the Capitol, I have re- 
ceived, and I know that many other 
Members of the House have received, 
hundreds of letters, telegrams, telephone 
calls, communications of every kind, res- 
olutions from civic clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and various other groups pro- 
testing against the hamstringing amend- 
ment that proposes to repeal section 26 
of the basic T. V. A. Act. 

The power boards that have control 
of the distribution systems throughout 
the T. V. A. area are unanimous in their 
opposition to this amendment. In this 
connection I may mention that a great 
many of these power boards or their 
Managers are made up of former private 
power-company officials. They under- 
stand well the practical effect of this pro- 
posed amendment on power operations, 

The feeling of the people of the T. V. A. 
area is well expressed, I think, in a tele- 
gram that was recently sent to every 
Member of the Senate signed by the 
officials of cities and counties served by 
T. V. A. in Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in my remarks a 
copy of an editorial from the Chatta- 
nooga Times, dated March 14, dealing 
with this particular telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentie- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The editorial is as 
follows: 

ALABAMA ACTS 

When United States Senators went to their 
desks yesterday they found a telegram signed 
by a representative citizen from every county 
in Alabama served by the T. V. A. 

That telegram is as follows: 

“Our Alabama Senators BANKHEAD and HILE 
are fighting against political wrecking of 
T. V. A. Please support our Senators and 
the people of Alabama by voting against the 
McKellar amendments to the appropriations 
bill. We in Alabama are just like the people 
in your home State who ask that you defend 
them against that whicn is unjust. We know 
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T. V. A. is operated to benefit the people be- 
cause we live with it every day. Help us to 
build our future by defending our rights to 
that future.” 

The telegram was signed by T. R. Harrison, 
mayor, Decatur, Morgan County; R. H. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., mayor, Athens, Limestone County; 
Isaac Johnson, judge of probate, Lawrence 
County; State Senator John Benson, Scotts- 
boro, Jackson County; A. W. McAllister, 
mayor, Huntsville, Madison County; Dr. E. H. 
Couch, mayor, Guntersville, Marshall County; 
Dr. J. A. Keller, president, Florence State 
Teachers College, Lauderdale County; An- 
drew Johnson, judge of probate, Fort Payne, 
De Kalb County; J. L. Andrews, Sheffield, Col- 
bert County; A. A. Griffith, circuit judge, 
Cullman, Cullman County; Edgar Under- 
‘wood, judge of probate, Russellville, Frank- 
lin County; State Senator Lem Cobb, Center, 
Cherokee County; Julian Harris, circuit judge, 
Decatur, Morgan County; Jap Bryant, mayor, 
Bessemer, Jefferson County; A. N. Cameron, 
mayor, Tarrant City, Jefferson County. 

Decatur took the lead in this action, and 
it was Decatur which led the Alabama oppo- 
sition to Senator McKEtiar’s previous at- 
tacks. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
what the gentleman has seid about the 
attitude of the people who live with the 
T. V. A. In connection with his state- 
ment that many telegrams and commu- 
nications and resolutions have been sent 
to Members of Congress, I thought the 
gentleman might be interested in know- 
ing that I made a tabulation a few days 
ago, and at that time there were far more 
than 100 different organizations, rang- 
ing from chambers of commerce up and 
down through all of the various cate- 
gories of organizations, who had adopted 
resolutions opposing this amendment 
that was added to the appropriation bill 
in the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
comment of the gentleman. I think I 
have never seen a more unanimous up- 
rising in regard to legislation than has 
happened in this present case. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The gentleman is, 
of course, familiar with a great many of 
the resolutions and actions taken by our 
cities, municipal groups, and power 
boards in Tennessee as well as in Ala- 
bama. I think practically every munici- 
pality, city, and power board in Ten- 
nessee has passed a resolution condemn- 
ing this amendment. Practically every 
newspaper—certainly every daily news- 
paper that I know of—has had very 
strong and bitter editorials in condem- 
nation of the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iwas going to make 
some comment on that a little later. 

In last Sunday’s Huntsville Times an 
a ar had this to say regarding the 

The T. V. A. is the greatest single instru- 
mentality for the growth, progress, and ad- 
vancement of the Tennessee Valley. 


The past decade has given ample proof of 
this fact. 

But for the T. V. A., our farms would have 
been much poorer, and less fertile. 
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But for the T. V. A., scores of industries, 
large and small, would not have been estab- 
lished in the Tennessee Valley. 

But for the T. V. A., the Huntsville and 
Redstone arsenals could not have been built 
here, for there would not have been power to 
supply them. 

But for the T. V. A., the enormous Reynolds 
aluminum plant and the huge electrometal- 
lurgical plant at the Tri-Cities would not 
have been built. 

There are numerous other, and smaller, 
plants and factories that owe their construc- 
tion to the cheap power and river transpor- 
tation benefits that the T. V. A. has afforded. 

All of these have come in a decade, in the 
midst of the harnessing of the Tennessee 
River. That process soon will be completed, 
and a further tremendous supply of electric 
energy will be available for the industrializa- 
tion of the valley, after this war is over and 
the pursuits of peace can be resumed. 

But large consumers of electricity, who 
were enabled to lower their production costs, 
and at the same time to give employment to 
great numbers of men and women, have not 
been the only beneficiaries of the T. V. A. 

Every home in city or village, most farms, 
every store, every mill—all of these have 
shared in the rich reductions in power rates. 
These have ranged from 20 to 40 percent, 

At the same time, cities and rural cooper- 
atives in the T. V. A» domain are well on the 
way toward paying for their own plants, and 
in a few years will be able to own them out- 
right, when they can further reduce rates, or 
perhaps use surplus revenues to bear current 
expenses, or provide other benefits for the 
people of this valley. 

Best of all, the reduced rates already have 
permitted all to share in all the conveniences 
and advantages of this electrical age. 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. I want to 
express my appreciation of the gentle- 
man’s bringing to the House the infor- 
mation about the tremendous good to the 
Nation that has come from the T. V. A. 
In connection with the thought expressed 
a few moments ago as to the tremendous 
benefits the other parts of the Nation 
have received from this organization, I 
wish to call to his attention the fact that 
perhaps the Tennessee Valley Authority 
had a lot to do with the development of 
the tremendous bauxite fields in Arkan- 
sas. Through the power received from 
the Tennessee Valley we have established 
aluminum plants in that area and 
brought from our section into the war 
effort the largest supply of bauxite in the 
United States. Of course, in that man- 
ner the entire Nation has reaped untold 
benefits therefrom, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. I would like to spend a good 
deal of time discussing what the T. V. A. 
has done along the very line the gentle- 
man has suggested, but that would take 
considerable time and I want to hurry 
on and finish my statement. 

Recently there appeared in the Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) Times an editorial entitled 
“McKellar Fights Alone.” I shall ask 
unanimous consent to include this edi- 
torial in my remarks. The purpose, 
however, in calling attention to it is to 
show how truthful it is to say that the 
author of the proposed amendment 
stands alone in our section. His home- 
town papers Have editorialized very 
strongly against his action. In fact, 
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practically every paper in Tennessee has - 
done likewise. I have not seen a single 
Tennessee paper that did not oppose 
him in this matter. I have heard that 
there is one but I have not been able to 
find out what paper it is. Powerful po- 
litical figures who have been his stal- 
wart supporters in the past have differed 
with him on this matter. Every Mem- 
ber of the House Delegation—both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican—and the other 
Member of the Senate from Tennessee 
likewise take a different view. So far as 
Tennessee is concerned he certainly 
stands alone. 

So far as Alabama is concerned, I 
know of no one living in that area served 
by the T. V. A. who is not opposed to 
this amendment and to this effort to 
put T. V. A. and our whole region in 
a strait jacket. In fact, the support of 
the T. V. A. in this matter is not limited 
to the area served by the T. V. A. Prac- 
tically every paper in the State of Ala- 
bama has had strong editorials advo- 
cating the continuance of T. V. A. under 
the basic law. This is true of other 
States. In fact, I have here several 
hundred editorials taken from papers all 
over the United States, all of them urg- 
ing the defeat of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

This widespread.support of T. V. A. is 
quite understandable. Many people 
who opposed T. V. A. originally or who 
questioned it have now accepted it as a 
reality and have come to support it be- 
cause of the results that it has produced. 

One thing that puzzles me, and I 
know must puzzle a great many people, 
is why this amendment would be pro- 
posed at this particular time when 
T. V. A.’s success is most apparent. Not 
only has it met every challenge for war 
production and for doing a good job 
throughout the entire Tennessee Valley, 
but it has so well conducted its business 
that for 2 years straight it has had to ask 
for no direct appropriations from Con- 
gress. Under the authority of section 26 
in the original act its use of power rev- 
enues plus the unexpended balances 
carried over from the preceding year 
T. V. A. has made it unnecessary to ask 
for direct appropriations even during a 
period of active construction. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been spent 
without ever one charge or, so far as I 
know, & single suspicion of any mishan- 
dling of funds. 

In his original message to Congress 
asking for the establishment of a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, President Roose- 
velt in 1933 said that it ought to be “a 
corporation clothed with the power of 
government, but possessed of the flexi- 
bility and initiative of a private enter- 
prise.” Other Government corporations 
have been given similar flexibility and 
no effort has been made to take it away 
from them. T. V. A. alone is marked. 
The effect of the pending amendment 
would be to destroy the flexibility and the 
initiative with which the corporation has 
been clothed. 

A great many people see in this move 
an effort to “get” Dave Lilienthal, the 
Chairman of the T. V. A. Board. I know 
Mr. Lilienthal quite well. I have not 
agreed with him on everything that he 
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has done. I have argued with him many 
times and have failed many times to 
carry my point, but I want to say that I 
have found him always to be not only 
competent, but honest and conscientious 
in the discharge of his duties. 

In the debate on the other side of the 
Capitol when this amendment was pend- 
ing an effort was made to quote Senator 
Norris as charging Mr. Lilienthal with 
dishonesty. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in the quotation of Sen- 
ator Norris a simple sentence was lifted 
from its context and a succeeding sen- 

_tence was completely omitted. This 
matter was fully discussed in an editorial 
from the Chattanooga Times a few days 
ago. I am asking unanimous consent to 
insert this editorial. 

The citizens of my district do not 
want the management of T. V. A. re- 
moved to Washington. They want the 
record kept straight. When they pay 
their bills, they want to know, and they 
want their fellow citizens in other parts 
of the country to know that this is a 
self-supporting system, that they are 
paying all the expenses of operation and 
maintenance, that they are paying the 
in-lieu tax payments authorized by law, 
that they are providing for depreciation, 
and that they are repaying the invest- 
ment made by the taxpayers of the 
United States in all the power-produc- 
tion facilities. They are rising to the 
defense of the system of financing laid 
down in the act. 


I think they are right. I stand with 


my constituents in demanding that this 
move to remote control should be aban- 
doned. They agree, I know, that Con- 
gress should always demand full ac- 
countability from this and every other 
agency. Congress should always estab- 
lish policies. But they know that the 
management of T. V. A. has always held 
itself accountable, that every transac- 
tion is fully reported. They know that 
the operation is efficient and it is honest. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to remind 
this House that the final accountability 
of any agency is to the people it serves. 
On that score no Federal agency has a 
better record. T. V. A. has the confi- 
dence of the people. The people whom I 
represent cannot speak in the well of 
the House. I bring their judgment to 
you today. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. I 

_Mr. MURDOCK. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
basic law provides, and the administra- 
tion of it provides, that repayment to 
the Government shall be made so that 
this great investment shall ultimately 
be returned to the Rublic Treasury? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is being done. 
It provides that they shall set their 
power rates so as to pay all of the costs 
of operation. Then it provides that they. 
shall turn their revenues back into the 
operation. Eventually it will be repaid. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am glad to have 
that confirmed, for I thought it was true 
and that the outlay by the Government 
was a sound investment even from a 
financial standpoint. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the editorials to which I have re- 
ferred are as follows: 


[From the Huntsville (Ala.) Times of March 
15, 1944] 
M'KELLAR FIGHTS ALONE 

Senator K. D. McKetrar of Tennessee 
seems in a fair way to “tear his britches” 
by reason of his bitter, unrelenting assault 
upon the T. V. A. and its board of directors. 

Edward H. Crump, boss of the political ma- 

chine that has let McKELLAR stay in the 
Senate all these years, has served public 
notice that he will back maintenance of the 
T. V. A. on its present basis against Senator 
MCKELLAR, 
The Tennessee delegation in the House, 10 
Members, is also for maintaining the T. V. A. 
as it is, while Senator STEWART, who came 
very nearly taking a licking at his last elec- 
tion, on the T. \. A. issue, has indicated 
that he may part with his colleague this 
time, in the latter’s effort to hamstring the 
T. V. A. board of directors. 

Senators HILL and BANKHEAD of Alabama 
have sung out that they will fight the Mc- 
Kellar amendments with all their power when 
they come to the floor of the Senate. 

The senior Tennessee Senator now seems 
to be obsessed with the idea that he is the 
owner, bag and baggage, of the T. V. A. For 
instance, in a statement in Washington yes- 
terday, he said, in part: 

“I have devoted the best years of my life, 
and the best abilities of which I am capable, 
to the building of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. I was fighting vigorously for the 
Tennessee River dams when Lilienthal was 
a boy in school. I am just as strong for 
it as I ever was. I got most of those dams 
built.” 

The fact is that Senator Norris was the 
“father of Whe T. V. A.“, and fought most 
of its early battles. In the House, Lister 
Hitt, as the member of the Military Affairs 
Committee from Alabama, was the joint 
author of the T. V. A. bill. 

While Senator McKetiar caught the band- 
wagon early, his services for the T. V. A. 
have never been sufficient to justify naming 
even one of the dozen or more dams in 
his honor, although the effort to so honor 
him has often been made. 


AN OUTSIDE VIEW 


Arkansas doesn't figure heavily in T. V. A. 
territory, but the absurd attacks of Senator 
MekrrLan upon the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority appear ridiculous to the Arkansas 
Democrat, published at Little Rock. 

In hard-punching language the Democrat 
says this concerning the latest move of Sen- 
ator McKELLAR to slap T. V. A. into the palm 
of his political hand: 

“As grandpa used to say, ‘Come hell’er high 
water,’ Tennessee’s Senator McCKELLAR is de- 
termined to drag the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority into politics. He has been licked a 
couple of times but he’s ‘still in there pitch- 
ing,’ though even his old pal, Brother Crump, 
overlord of west Tennessee politics, is against 
him 


“McKELLAR wants T. V. A.’s power taken 
away from it by requiring that all of its 
income be deposited in the United States 
Treusm. and all its funds to be voted to it 
by Congress. 

“Parliamentary devices are the Senator's 
chief weapon. He has made his proposal 
a rider on the vital independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. He tried that once before 
and got it by the Senate but the House took 
the very sensible view that such tactics were 
‘poison’ to good government and blocked his 
move. 

“When it was written into the laws estab- 

the T. V. A. that it should have au- 
tonomy over its conduct of its business, the 
purpose was to keep it out of politics. The 
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people in the valley protested loudly when 
Senator MCKELLAR tried his first trick and 
still are protesting against his last éffort. 
They know what a fat patronage trough 
T. V. A. could be made. 

“Liberal newspapers in Tennessee, like the 
Nashville Tennesseean, the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, and the Chattanooga Times have so 
declared themselves. Says the News-Sen- 
tinel: Senator McKELLAR wants to rule or 
ruin T. V. A.—It looks as if the people of 
the valley again will have to petition Con- 
gress by every means possible to save T. V. A. 
from the clutches of the politicians.’ 

“And, from our nickel seats on the out- 
side, the Senator's sorry efforts to rule or 
ruin the Authority, also look pretty sour. 
Apparently it’s another instance where the 
people must practice eternal vigilance or be 
gypped.” 

This language is characteristic of the 
newspapers throughout the South where 
T. V. A. is known for excellent execution of 
the law under which it was created by a far- 
seeing Congress. 


NOT A STATE PROJECT 


Because the central station of T. V. A. 18 
in Tennessee, Senator McKELLaR has as- 
sumed that legislators from that State ought 
to direct its activities and furnish most of 
its officials, or else— 

Congressman WEAVER declares that T. V. A. 
is a national blessing, not a preserve for Ten- 
nessee. It took North Carolina a long time 
to convert Tennesseans to the importance 
of making the Great Smokies a national 
park, and then they wanted the big voice 
in its management. When Senator Mc- 
KELLAR’s amendments threatened defeat of 
the construction of the French Broad and 
Asheville watershed, Congressman WEAVER 
said: “Hold! Enough!” of tampering with 
the use of T. V. A. for other States than 
Tennessee. The North Carolina Senators will 
doubtless join Weaver in stopping the legis- 
lation proposed to hamstring the T. V. A. 

The country owes a great debt to McKELLAR 
and George Norris for preventing the gift 
of Muscle Shoals to private ownership and 
exploitation. The Tennessean ought not to 
do anything to contract its wide usefulness. 
Boss Crump, of Memphis, is not in sympathy 
with McKELLAR’s latest move, which WEAvER 
is determined to checkmate. Crump is one 
boss who has always stood firmly against the 
grabs of utility companies. He is still fight- 
ing that all the people may enjoy cheap light 
and power, which T. V. A. has advanced.— 
Raleigh News and Observer. 


[From the Chattanooga Times of March 21, 
1944 


MISQUOTING NORRIS 


Senator McKerrar will doubtless check 
more carefully hereafter on his sources of in- 
formation. 

In attempting to show that Senator George 
Norris once regarded Chairman Lilienthal, of 
T. V. A., as “a deceitful falsifier,” Senator 
McKetiar last Thursday read a quotation 
from a speech made by Senator Norris in 
1938. Immediately after Senator MCKELLAR 
had quoted that speech of Senator Norris, 
Senator HILL, of Alabama, arose to read a 
telegram which he had just received from 
Senator Norris in which the veteran Nebras- 
kan praised Lilienthal. 

The Times has stated that Mr. Lilienthal is 
not the issue, but that continued efficient 
and nonpolitical operation of T. V. A. is the 
issue. However, a correspondent of the 
Nashville Tennesseean had dug back into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to resurrect that 
speech by Senator Norris which Mr. MCKEL= 
Lar quoted, and with astonishing results. 

In that speech of 1938 Senator Norris was 
actually defending Mr. Lilienthal against at- 
tacks by Dr. Arthur Morgan, former T. V. A, 
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Chairman, in connection with Senator 
George Berry’s famous case against T. V. A. 
growing out of the flooding of marble lands. 

Here is what Mr. McKELLAR read in the 
Senate last Thursday as being the words of 
Senator Norris concerning Mr. Lilienthal: 

“People generally have an idea that when 
these marble claimants and Mr. Lilienthal 
and the other Morgan were about to rob the 
Government of millions of dollars, Dr. Mor- 
gan stepped in and called a halt and saved 
the day.” 

But the correspondent of the Tennesseean 
says that Mr. McKELLAR failed to quote the 
very next utterance by Senator Norris, which 
was, “He did not do anything of the kind.” 

Nor did Senator McKet.ar go on with the 
quotation, If he had done so he would have 
disproved his own point, for Senator Norris 
continued: 

“I suppose he (Dr. A. E. Morgan) was sus- 
picious. I think he has reached such a stage 
in his mentality that if he saw Lilienthal 
going to church he would charge him with 
being treasonable, because he would say: ‘He 
is trying to fool God Almighty.’” 

What probably happened was that this 
quotation was furnished Senator MCKELLAR 
by some of his office staff, and that he was 
not given the full quotation. He would 
hardly have quoted Norris wrongly as at- 
tacking Lilienthal if he had known that the 
words he was quoting were actually said in 
defense of Mr. Lilienthal. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald of 
March 15, 1944 


THE T. v. A. UNDER FIRE 


Senator McKeLLAR, of Tennessee, is back 
in his familiar role of trying to hamstring 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Previously 
he has met defeat in all his efforts, but this 
time, due to a stronger reactionary Senate 
sentiment, there is a danger that he may 
succeed in getting through legislation that 
will hamper the work of the T. V. A. 

The T. V. A. was scrutinized by the House 
Appropriations Committee and was given a 
clean bill of health. The committee praised 
the T. V. A. for its contribution to the war 
effort. Its methods of handling its finances 
Were approved. 

But despite the unbiased congressional ap- 
proval of the Work of the T. V. A., Senator 
McKettar is seeking in the Senate legisla- 
tion regarded by friends of the T. V. A. as “the 
greatest danger T. V. A. has ever faced.” He 
would require the T. V. A. to turn over its 
power revenues to the Federal Treasury and 
to come to Congress each year for funds. 
Since T. V. A, makes complete annual fi- 
nancial reports and its books are at all times 
subject to independent audit by Treasury 
representatives, the McKellar legislation can 
have no result but to put the T. V. A. into 
politics, 

Both Alabama Senators are opposed to Mc- 
KeLLAR's amendments. - Former Senator Nor- 
ris, author of the T, V. A. Act, is against it. 
Most of Tennessee’s Congressmen oppose it. 
It would be a mistake and a tragedy—if per- 
sonal spite against any officials of the T. V. A. 
should be permitted to interfere with its 
work, 


{From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal] 


SENATOR M’KELLAR VERSUS THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY 

Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, of Tennessee, 
is already on the defensive in his feud with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. This may 
allay the apprehensions of the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel lest Congress in its present 
temper adopt his amendments to the appro- 
priation bill which would give Congress con- 
trol of T. V. A. fiscal policies and the Senators 
control of its mnel. Representative 
Weaver, of North Carolina, who sees flood 
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control on the French Broad threatened by 
one of the amendments, is confident of its 
defeat. : 

But Senator McKELLAR defends his motives 

without explaining them. He wires a Chat- 
tanooga paper that Chairman Lilienthal is 
circulating falsehoods against him. Surely,“ 
he pleads, “no one in Tennessee believes I am 
trying to obtain patronage.” If the paper 
he addressed is the Chattanooga Times, it 
believes he is. Just a week ago today the 
Times said: “Reviving his bill to force T. V. A. 
to * * * go to Congress for appropria- 
tions, Senator McKeLiar yesterday 8 ered 
that his long-fought plan is political. * * 
If he succeeds, the people who have ee 
Mr. MeKxtrxan by sending him to the United 
States Senate would be the sufferers.” The 
Nashville Tennesseean refers to Senator Mc- 
Keriar’s motive as “for his own personal 
political reasons.” The Knoxville News- 
Sentinel says, “He wants to make T. V. A. 
beholden to himself and other politicians. 
He wants to rule or ruin T. V. A. 
Even the chambers of commerce of Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga have actively opposed 
Senator McKetiar’s scheme.” In Huntsville, 
Ala., a valley town, the Times describes the 
Senator as “unfortunately the type of public 
man who thinks in terms of patronage. 
T. V. A. represents a fat turkey if he can get 
his hands on it and turn the screws on the 
chairman. As acting chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Huntsville Times 
foresees, he would be in a position to harry 
T. V. A. if his amendments passed. 

It seems to be the Tennessee Valley press 
and chambers of commerce with which Sen- 
ator McKELLar has a crow to pick. Chairman 
Lilienthal’s contribution to the Senator's dis- 
comfiture was the revelation that the Middle 
West Corporation, of Chicago, successor to 
the Insulls’ Middle West Utilities, is conduct- 
ing a propaganda campaign against T. V. A. 
while he attacks it in the Senate. The co- 
incidence of at least a common cause was 
instantly noted by the press. The Tennes- 
seean, which verified Mr. Lilienthal’s state- 
ment at the Chicago offices of the company, 
expects “we shall have the utilities quoting 
McKELLAR as proof of T. V. A. mismanage- 
ment and McKetrar in turn requoting the 
proof as synthesized by the utilities.” 


[From the Atlanta Journal of March 26, 1944] 
T. v. A, IMPERILED 


Just as 2 years ago, the Nation must look 
to the House to defeat Senator MekKxLL an's 
attempt to destroy the financial autonomy 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and turn 
it into a hog-wallow of political patronage. 
The Senate on Friday accepted two of Mr. 
McKetrar's amendments to the independent 
appropriations bill, which would permissively 
make possible such perversion of the great 
national enterprise that has functioned with 
notable success for 11 years. 

However, there still is hope that the House 
will put back the bars which the Senate has 
let down. It did so in 1942 when the Senate, 
in the same reprehensible manner of tying 
legislative amendments onto a vital appro- 
priation bill, had fallen in with MCKELLAR’S 
plan for political domination of the T. V. A. 
The House struck out the devious amend- 
ments, and refused in committee to recede 
from its forthright stand. 

The debate preceding the Senate vote was 
an illuminating discussion of T. V. A. and the 
success with which it has been operated for 
the common good of the Nation. No abler 
speeches have been heard in the Chamber in 
years than those by Senators HILL and BANK- 
HEAD, of Alabama, and BARKLEY, of Kentucky, 
who pleaded with their colleagues to respect 
the integrity of T. V. A. and keep meddling 
and obstructive hands off an enterprise which 
has become under efficient, honest, and wise 
administration one of the country’s greatest 
assets. Against their pleas appeared only the 
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rambling, self-contradictory, shouting of Sen- 
ator MCKELLAR, obsessed by a personal hatred 
for David Lilienthal, one of T. V. A.’s directors. 

When Senator McKELLAR had finished his 
2-hour harangue, Senator La FOLLETTE, of 
Wisconsin, made a brief speech in which he 
stated the issue in these clear words: 

“In the Tennessee Valley Authority experi- 
ment we have attempted for the first time in 
any great river valley in the world to develop 
all of its natural resources, to conserve them 
and, insofar as possible, to restore them in 
order that they may be maintained for the 
oncoming generations, in such magnitude 
and plentitude that they may afford a sound 
and adequate basis for a continued civiliza- 
tion of this Nation. It seems tragic to me, 
after this experiment has gone through its 
initial stages of development and has at- 
tained its great success, that it should now be 
subjected to amendment which inevitably 
would cripple and greatly impair the opera- 
tions of the enterprise. 

“It seems passing strange to me that sup- 
port for these amendments should come in 
many instances from those who are often 
critical of the lack of business priniciple and 
practice in governmental operations. 

“And yet these proposals, taken as a whole, 
will have the effect of preventing this gigantic 
enterprise, in which more than $750,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money has been inyested, from 
operating on sound business principles—prin- 
ciples and practices which are followed by 
every corporation in the United States that is 
properly and prudently managed.” 

The unanswerable arguments of BARKLEY, 
Hitt, BANKHEAD, La FOLLETTE, and Bone, of 
Washington, went unheeded by the Senate. 
A majority followed the lead of the embittered 
Tennessean who sits in seats of power on the 
Appropriations and Post Office Committees, 
and who boasts that he never forgives an 
enemy nor forgets a friend. 

So we must rely on the House to defeat 
this attempt to hamstring if not destroy 
T. V. A. and make it a helpless victim of the 
spoils system operating throu_‘: the device of 
senatorial courtesy. We regret that our two 
Georgia Senators voted for the MCKELLAR 
amendments and hope that our delegation in 
the House will oppose them as dangerous and 
probably disastrous to one of the greatest 
assets of the South and of the Nation. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News] 
M’KELLAR AT IT AGAIN 


There’s one thing about Tennessee’s Sen- 
ator KENNETH D. McKeLLAR, He never quits 
trying. It has been his boast for many years 
that he never forgets a friend nor forgives a 
foe. To the eulogy of himself he should add 
that he never forsakes a fight he has started. 

The Senator has renewed his battle to get 
control of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
despite the many lickings he already has 
taken. He wants T. V. A.’s autonomy taken 
away from it by requiring that all its income 
be deposited in the Treasury and all its funds 
to be voted to it by Congress. Liberal news- 
papers in Tennessee, such as the Nashville 
Tennesseean, the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
and the Chattanooga Times, have fought his 
move, saying boldly that it is a scheme by 
which the senior Senator (acting chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee) wants to 
turn the T. V. A. intoa patronage trough. 

As he has previously done, the Senator seeks 
to accomplish his purpose by devious parlia- 
mentary device. He has made it a rider on 
the vital independent offices appropriation 
bill. Two years ago he tried that stunt and 
got it through the Senate, but the House re- 
jected it, moved probably by the storm of pro- 
test that arose throughout the Tennessee 
Valley. Whatever the influence, the House 
took the sound and forthright position that 
Senator McKe.rar’s amendment constituted 
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legislation attached to an appropriation bill, 
something anathema to good government. 

The proviso giving T. V. A. autonomy over 
its conduct of its business was written delib- 
erately into the laws which established it 11 
years ago. It was done to give the agency the 
flexible and responsible management which 
private industry enjoys. But the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel says: “Senator MCKELLAR 
wants to rule or ruin T. V. A. [ 
looks as if the people of the Valley again will 
have to petition Congress by every means 
possibie to save T. V. A. from the clutches of 
the politicians.” 

The renewal of the McCKELLAR effort comes 
at a time when opportunity for a great in- 
dustrial expansion lies before the Tennessee 
Valley. It will be well to maintain ceaseless 
Vigilance against the attempts to make T. 
V. A. a patronage hog trough. It is a price- 
less asset which can easily be destroyed by 
spoils rule. 


From the Asheville Citizen] 
SENATORIAL UNWISDOM 

Yesterday's action by the Senate stripping 
T. V. A. of its financial autonomy may have 
far-reaching consequences. In effect it alters 
the basic concept of the Authority—a cor- 
poration clothed with the power of govern- 
ment but possessed of the flexibility and ini- 
tiative of a private enterprise. It alters 
fundamentally the laws of Congress under 
which T. V. A. has been operating success- 
fully, and without valid question of honesty 
and efficiency, for the past 11 years. 

It is regrettable that the Senate should 
have taken such a step on the slim evidence, 
or rather the total lack of evidence, which 
was presented by the sponsor of this move— 
Senator MCKELLAR. A reading of the debate 
reveals no substantial argument against 
T. V. A. save the personal animus of Senator 
McEELLAR for David Lilienthal, chairman of 
the T. V. A. Board. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has been out to nail Mr. Lilienthal 
for years. If, in the process, he has nailed 
T. V. A. also, the country will be the loser for 
the unwisdom of the Senate majority in 
blindly following his questionable lead. 


From the Paducah Sun-Democrat] 
THE T. v. A. RECORD DOESN'T DESERVE THIS BLOW 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has made 
a splendid record because it has been oper- 
ated as a nonpolitical agency for the benefit 
of the people of the Tennessee Valley. 

That record does not deserve the blow 
which would be struck at it by the legisla- 
tion sponsored at Washington by Senator 
McKettar and approved by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Senator McKeLiar once was a great backer 
of the T. V A. Then he ran into trouble in 
getting his way with the agency on every- 
thing he wanted. So he has been sniping at 
it ever since in the Senate, seeking to place 
its operations under the control of the com- 
mittee of which he is chairman. That would 
give him effective control of the T. V. A. and, 
presumably, the patronage that he wants. 

The trouble with his proposal is summed 
up in the following statement by the T. V. A. 
board of directors: “The senatorial confirma- 
tion proposal to restaff the T. V. A. organiza- 
tion of technicians and managers with those 
who are measured on the basis of the accept- 
ability of the political beliefs and party affil- 
latlons would, in effect, destroy the T. V. A. 
system of appointment on merit.” 

As an example of what McKeELLAR would 
do, under his legislation the T. V. A. direc- 
tors would be prohibited from issuing state- 
ments on legislative matters. This means 
that they could not point out the dangers 
in what McKetzar is trying to do to them. 
In other words, he wants to control them 
and fix them so they can’t even complain 
about it. 
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What is proposed is not good for the T. V. A. 
and so is not good for the valley or the 
country. We hope that Senator MCKELLAR 
will not find a warm reception in Congress 
for his political planning. 


From The Detroit News of March 18, 1944] 
T. v. A. MENACED 


In this political year, as Congress seethes 
with partisan and factional dissensions, the 
effort to subject the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to political domination is menacingly re- 
newed. Dispositions made of proposals af- 
fecting T. V. A, will bear watching. 

Senator McKEttar nearly succeeded 2 years 
ago in having every T. V. A. jobholder— 
several hundred in all—who is paid $4,500 
a year or more, made subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. He is trying to do it again. 
They work in Tennessee, his State. It would 
mean turning over a big pay roll to the 
political machine run in Tennessee by Boss 
Ed Crump 

An accompanying proposal is that T. V. A.'s 
receipts from sale of electric power, now large 
because of heavy consumption by war indus- 
tries, be turned in to the Treasury. The 
management and operation would then be 
dependent in every detail on appropriations 
by Congress. This would give MCKELLAR a 
strangle hold on the enormous enterprise. He 
ranks next to Chairman CARTER Gtass, of 
Virginia, in the Democratic membership of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. Be 
cause of age and poor health, Grass is in- 
active. : 

In the light of the war needs for speedy and 
huge expansion of the country's industrial 
facilities, it seems that the hand of Provi- 
dence accounts for the strides during the 
years just before the war in harnessing the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. The 
huge resulting enterprise, thus far kept inde- 
pendent, on the whole has been well man- 
aged. If made subject to political control, 
Democratie or Republican, its efficient oper- 
ation in the public interest could not be 
expected. 

The chief congressional creators and for- 
mer protectors of T. V. A. are no longer in 
the Senate—George Norris, of Nebraska, now 
retired, and the late Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon. The newer forces in Congress, par- 
ticularly in the increased Republican mem- 
bership, should show progressive and public- 
minded interest. The table seems set for a 
feast on political spoils. 

This is not a brief for T. V. A. as a New 
Deal enterprise. It should be considered 
alone as a good work, begun in President 
Roosevelt’s first administration, which has 
withstood many assaults and which has been 
justified for continuance no matter which 
party rules at Washington. 


[From the Washington Post of March 18, 
1944] 


BAITING THE T. v. A. 


As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Senator McCKELLAR has ample op- 
portunity to indulge his favorite sport of 
baiting the T. V. A. Once more he has tried 
to shackle the activities of that agency by 
attaching various invidious riders to the in- 
dependent offices bill. At present the T. V. A. 
has a revolving fund consisting chiefly of 
receipts from sales of power. Under an 
amendment to the independent offices bill it 
would be required to turn all its receipts 
into the Treasury’s general fund and obtain 
direct appropriations from Congress to meet 
its current expenses. In addition, T. V. A. 
would be prohibited, among other things, 
from undertaking numerous activities such 
as buying land, constructing buildings, steam 
plants, or dams without specific congres- 
sional authorization. The auditing of its 
accounts by any nongovernmental agency 
would Hkewise be forbidden, The effect of 
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these multiple restrictions would be to de- 
prive T. V. A. officials of all discretionary 
power, and substitute bureaucratic rigidity 
for the managerial flexibility that is so nec- 
essary to the successful conduct of a business 
enterprise. 

It is most unfortunate that a legislator 
obviou y so prejudiced as Senator McKELLAR 
should be in a position to heckle the 
T. V. A. and other independent Federal 
agencies. For the consequence of his known 
bias is to discredit the attempts of dispas- 
sionate legislative critics to deal with the 
problems and abuses resulting from the emer- 
gence of a multitude of Federal agencies 
rightly dubbed “independent.” Certainly the 
T. V. A. does not deserve to be singled out 
invidiously by advocates of stricter control, 
for it has stood up well under searching 
scrutiny. Congress is under an obligation, 
however, to look into the activities of the 
multitude of agencies that have sprung up 
in recent years. It ought to know much 
more about the precise nature and the limits 
of their activities and establish firmer con- 
trols over their accounting practices and the 
auditing of accounts. 

As a matter of fact, the T. V. A. submits to 
a commercial audit as well as an audit by the 
General Accounting Office, whereas countless 
other Federal agencies that spend and lend 
billions of dollars of public funds escape 
auditing by the G. A. O. That ought not to 
be the case. Furthermore, Congress ought 
to define the scope of activities of the so- 
called independent agencies with greater par- 
ticularity. Otherwise a large field of govern- 
mental activity is left virtually free from 
legislative supervision. The way to estab- 
lish such control is to pass general legis- 
lation for the purpose, not to attach irrel- 
evant riders to appropriation bills, and clamp 
onerous restrictions on agencies that happen 
to have incurred the enmity of some influ- 
ential Member of Congress. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of 
March 13, 1944] 
KEEP T. v. A. OUT OF POLITICS 

Senator McKELLAR, of Tennessee, is a vig- 
orous fighter. Sometimes he is found in 
praiseworthy crusades for the public interest 
and for the prerogatives of Congress. But he 
is a patronage hunter, and it is in that role 
that we find him waging a fight year after 
year on Chairman David E. Lilienthal, of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a fight which 
now becomes a personal vendetta will suc- 
ceed this year unless friends of good govern- 
ment in and out of Congress stop the ram- 
paging Tennesseean. 

Senator Me Kran has not been able to 
dictate appointments in T. V. A. Appoiut- 
ments have been made on merit, without 
regard to politics. That is one reason why 
T. V. A. has been free of the inefficiency and 
bureaucracy which often characterize Gov- 
ernment-operated projects. 

Senator McKetiar has put into the inde- 
pendent-offices appropriation bill a require- 
ment that T. V. A. revenues must go into the 
Treasury's general fund, a requirement that 
Senate approval be required for all employees 
with salaries of $4,500 or more, and other 
provisions that would hamstring T. V. A. 

The danger is that some Senators and Con- 
gressmen will mistake the McKELLAR pro- 
posal for a part of the present wholesome 
movement by Congress to reassert its im- 
portance, responsibility, and dignity. It is 
just the reverse. 

Congress was functioning in a statesman- 
like way when it set up the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, laid down its objectives, and its 
method of operation, and then allowed it to 
function as a business corporation, man- 
aging its own funds, free from Washington 
bureaucracy and free from national and local 
Politics. Congress, which is commendably 
looking toward modernization to give itself 
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collective efficiency and prestige equal to the 
ability of its individual Members, should not 
take a step backward in the matter of 
EW sas 

T. V. A.’s record shows that governmental 
activities can be free from bureaucratic stufi- 
ness and inertia, free from corrupt politics, 
free from graft and waste. Congress, which 
deserves much of the credit for this, should 
not allow its successful design to be tampered 
with. 

Conservatives opposed to public power 
should not delude themselves as to the issue. 
Mr. MCKELLAR is not opposed to public power; 
he merely wants to control it personally. His 
proposal will not bring back a single private 
company. It will merely make a mess of the 
public's investment. 

Republicans should not fall for a typical 
piece of grabby Democratic machine politics. 
Liberal Democrats should brand it a back- 
ward step. 


[From the Washington Post of March 16, 
1944] : 


WASHINGTON CALLING—M’KELLAR’S ATTACK ON 
T. v. A. 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The record of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has been such that the enemies of this 
great public power project have been unable 
to find any major flaws in its operation. That 
is why when Senator KENNETH McKe tar, of 
Tennessee, starts out after T. V. A. he has to 
use a bludgeon aimed at destroying the whole 
structure. Once again the incomparable Mc- 
KeLLAR has come forward with a series of 
proposals which would make the operation 
of the project centered in his State virtually 
impossible on any sound basis. And this is 
in the face of evidence that the people of 
the valley are for T. V. A. 

The major line of attack is through an 
amendment requiring the Authority to turn 
into the Treasury all of its revenues from the 
sale of power. Then the directors of T. V. A. 
would have to come to Congress for an annual 
appropriation to operate the power system. 
They would have to make their estimates of 
money needed many months in advance. 

Obviously, no going business can be run on 
that basis. It would destroy the essential 
principle at the root of T. V. A/s success. 
Independent of political interference, it has 
been operated in the region where it func- 
tions. T. V. A. has never had more than a 
dozen employees in a Washington office. 

MekxlLan's repeat performance—he tried 
the same thing 2 years ago— is weird. A lit- 
tle joker might help to explain it. He pro- 
poses that all T. V. A. employees receiving 
more than $4,500 a year be made subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

That adds up to a handsome nest egg of 
patronage. Some 600 employees, most of 
them in the State of Tennessee, would be put 
in the patronage bracket. 

* . . . * 

Two years ago the Senate adopted McKEL- 
Lan's T. V. A. amendment. This year the 
same thing will probably happen. In com- 
mittee, only one Republican, Senator HAROLD 
BURTON, of Ohio, voted against MCKELLAR in 
favor of keeping T. V. A.’s independence of 
action. 

This time two good friends of T. V. A. are 
gone. One is former Senator George Norris, 
now living in retirement in Nebraska. Norris 
fought for years for low-cost power in the 
Tennessee Valiey. 

The other friend was the late Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon. He knew the 
importance of abundant low-cost power to 
the development of his own great Northwest. 
He voted for T. V. A. and in the last fight 
indicated he would speak for the Authority if 
it was necessary. As the Republicans line 
up behind their new leadership, they would 
do well to remember this phase of wise old 
Charlie MeNary's record. 
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Two years ago when the Senate followed 
McKerttar’s lead, the House refused to go 
along. The crippling amendment was 
knocked out in conference, but it was a nar- 
row squeak. Friends of T. V. A. are fairly con- 
fident that the House will once again reserve 
the independence of the Authority, although 
the margin may be even narrower. 

What makes the fight more complicated is 
that the McKellar proposals should be tacked 
onto an appropriation bill, This is becom- 
ing a pernicious habit—hanging onto meas- 
ures that must go through broad riders which 
would completely reverse some major policy. 

The real answer to the McKellars is, 
course, T. V. A.’s own record. Power produc- 
tion has been doubled as a result of the war 
and 75 percent of all T. V. A. power goes to 
win the war. We would have a lot fewer 
planes today if it were not for T. V. A. 


From the New York Times of March 17, 1944] 
SENATOR M’KELLAR’S HOBBIES 

Tennessee’s senatorial warhorse, KENNETH 
McKetrar, has renewed his fight for two 
favorite proposals. One is to require Senate 
confirmation for 30,000 or more appointees 
to Federal jobs carrying salaries of $4,500 a 
year and up. The Senate accepted this sug- 
gestion last year, but the House did not. 
The other McKellar plan is to make the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority turn all its power 
revenues into the Treasury’s general fund 
and rely on annual appropriations for the 
money needed to keep its generators running. 
It is Senator McKELLAR’sS custom to attach 
these things as riders to the independent 
offices appropriation bill, and this is what, as 
acting chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he has done this year. 

The job project requires little argument. 
It would put every $4,500 position or better 
into politics. Neither the President nor the 
Senate could even pretend to consider 30,000 
or more appointments on their merits. So 
far as the Senate is concerned, they would be 
subject to the ancient rule of senatorial 
courtesy and allocated as spoils. T. V. A., 
for instance, would have to have Mr. Mc- 
Keutar’s blessing before it could hire an engi- 
neer. The second proposal is a body blow at 
T. V. A., with which Senator McKetrar is 
not on the best of terms. It would change 
the nature of that Government corporation, 
making it impossible for T. V. A. to follow 
ordinary business practices in conducting 
what actually is a business. Chairman 
Lilienthal believes that this would wreck 
T. V. A. It would certainly hamstring it. 
The General Accounting Office ought to be 
competent to see that T. V. A. does not spend 
money in a way it ought not to. So far no 
trace of corruption or misuse of funds has 
‘been detected in the agency. And Congress 
itself has unquestioned power, at any time, 
to modify the policies or purposes of T. V. A. 

We have to rely on the House to over- 
ride Senator McKettar’s hobbies, both of 
which would be destructive. 


{From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of March 14, 1944] 


AGAIN, MULISH M’KELLAR 


Senator McKettar, the Tennessean with 
the elephantine memory for grudges and the 
incurable itch to get his paws into the pa- 
tronage trough even farther than they are 
already, has launched another vendetta 
against the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Having been beaten last year and in various 
previous years when he made similar at- 
tempts, he is back in the fight again with an 
amendment to the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill which would give him the 
power to coerce T. V. A. 

Already there is an outburst against his 
proposal such as we have seldom seen. Al- 
though T. V. A. was called “Socialistic,” 
“Communistic,” and pretty nearly everything 
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else in the dictionary when it was first pro- 
posed, its record has been such that the 
agency now is defended by many of the same 
interests which formerly assaulted it un- 
mercifully. Consider, for example, the fact 
that we have discovered so far not one single 
newspaper editorial defending MCKELLAR’S 
patronage grab at the expense of T V. A., 
whereas we have come across a number 
whaling McKeLiar unrestrainedly for his re- 
newed effort to cripple this invaluable agency. 

The Atlanta Journal says, for instance, 
that T. V. A. “is a priceless asset which can 
easily be destroyed by spoils rule,” and that 
it should “maintain ceaseless vigilance 
against the attempts to make T. V. A. a pa- 
tronage hog-trough.” The Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, one of the anti-New Deal Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain, adds that McKet- 
Lak wants to rule or ruin T. V. A.“ and that 
the people of the valley “will have to peti- 
tion Congress by every means possible to save 
T. V. A. from the politicians.” 

The Louisville Courier-Journal speaks of 
McKetxar’s “subversive amendment,” and ex- 
presses the hope that “other valley Senators 
and Representatives will frustrate the de- 
sign.” The Chattanooga Times, in two long 
editorials, blisters MCKELLaR, and says that if 
he, “blinded by his hatred for Chairman 
Lilienthal, of T. V. A., succeeds in pulling 
down the pillars of the T. V. A., his own po- 
litical career may be one of the casualties.” 

Whether the mulish Tennessean will be de- 
terred by any of this is extremely doubtful, 
however. He has demonstrated ere this that 
when he harbors a grudge, as he has done for 
years against Chairman Lilienthal, because 
Mr. Lilenthal has refused to let politics get 
into the organization, he will go to practi- 
cally any lengths in satisfaction of that 
grudge. If the public interest suffers in the 
process, that is the least of MCKELLAR’S wor- 
ries. 

He must be beaten again on this issue, if 
one of the Federal agencies which is indis- 
pensable to effective prosecution of the war 
is not to be turned into a political stamping 
ground for small-bore politicians. 


G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, seldom has a 
bill come before the Congress which 
merits such complete endorsement as the 
G. I. bill of rights, formulated and pre- 
sented by that great organization, the 
American Legion. The soldier and sailor 
of today is acutely aware of the sacrifice 
he has made in order to serve his coun- 
try in time of national peril. He wants 
to win this war—yes—but he wants to 
get it over with as soon as possible in 
order that he may return to normal liv- 
ing. 

On ship or ashore, he talks much of his 
problem, which is: “What is to become 
of me when this is over? Will there be 
a place for me in the home town when I 
go back? Will I fit into the new picture 
of things?” He is realistic in his think- 
ing and he will not be satisfied with mere 
lip service. He feels that the service he 
gave, which other men did not give, en- 
titles him to the fair chance of getting 
back on his feet again. 

Many of these men have left families 
behind them, creating new problems and 
new heartaches. Many were forced to 
give up positions or established busi- 
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nesses which they had worked patiently 
end diligently for years to achieve. If 
no provisions were made to help these 
men, many careers would not only be in- 
terrupted, they would be destroyed. This 
is the predicament which confronts every 
man and woman who serves in the armed 
forces. 

There are others who will sacrifice 
much more and for whom, even the 
greatest efforts of the Congress will be 
inadequate. These we will help to the 
very best of our legislative ability, but 
beyond that, we must pledge our unre- 
mitting respect and understanding of 
their special problems as long as they 
and we shall live. 

We must implement the faith for 
which they fought. In the continuity 
of American life, we must think and pro- 
vide, insofar as we are able, for the fu- 
ture. Out of the soldiers and sailors of 
today will come the leaders of tomorrow. 
That responsibility of theirs must not be 
undermined, must not give way to any 
-disspirited cynicism, by any failure of 
ours. 

We must take action to provide oppor- 
tunities for these men and women, now. 
Over 1,000,000 have already returned to 
civilian life to face the problem of start- 
ing all over again. Many Members of 
this House heard the radio address given 
by Winston Churchill on Sunday, March 
26, for his people, and for the world. 

Perhaps you were impressed, as I was, 
with the emphasis he gave to the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of rehabilita- 
tion. Even before the great military 
operations which shall decide this war 
begin, this leader of the British Govern- 
ment was concerned with the post-war 
problems facing his people. He felt it 
necessary to assure them that the sacri- 
fices the British people have made, and 
wil) make, are not in vain. 

As our soldiers and sailors gird them- 
selves for the supreme test, they must 
have full faith in us. They have been 
certain events on the home front which 
have not served to encourage our men 
on the battle fronts. Here, in this bill, 
we have the opportunity to make up for 
the past mistakes and to send our men 
into battle, secure in the knowledge that 
we are for them. There is a glaring in- 
equality of service in this war. It is our 
job to make adjustments that will, in 
some measure, balance the scale. 

Britain’s leadership in the period fol- 
lowing the last war suffered grievously 
because so much potential leadership was 
lost in battle, It also suffered because 
little provision was made to help the 
returning veterans. Small wonder that 
the anemic leadership called appease- 
ment followed. The men who should 
have led did not. They had lost faith 
in a nation which forgot. 

Mr. Churchill recognized the tragic 
mistake of his predecessors. He is deter- 
mined that it shall not be repeated. And 
so are we. Our privileged position is that 
we can put our solemn pledges to the 
American service man and woman into 
effect at once, even before the Easter 
recess. Let America give practical lead- 
ership in this urgent matter. Let us 
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back up our promises, with performance, 
Lest we—forget. 

‘Our moral obligation to those who 
served must be based, not on any con- 
cept of charity but on the factual recog- 
nition of the extracitizenship they have 
given to the Nation. 

And before the soldier or sailor is dis- 
charged let us make sure that he is com- 
pletely informed as to his rights under 
this bill so that, knowing its procedures, 
he too will cooperate to make it fully 
effective. > 

The G. I. bill of rights is the most com- 
prehensive legislation affecting veterans 
ever to come before this House. It first 
provides for the hospitalization of vet- 
erans of this conflict. In this respect, 
it is advisable for the armed forces to 
give a thorough physical examination 
to every man and woman upon dis- 
cLarge, to detect and correct incipient 
weaknesses before they develop. In re- 
turn for Government assistance, periodic 
check-ups should be required. In this 
manner, adequate medical treatment 
will be given in time to effect a cure. We 
will not be confronted with the pathetic 
eases which developed during the nine- 
teen twenties and thirties, when a vet- 
eran presented himself for hospitaliza- 
tion too late for curative treatment. 

The second provision deals with voca- 
tional, professional, or refresher educa- 
tion for the veteran who so desires it. 
Uprooted from pre-war ways of living 
and broadened by travel, many veterans 
will find themselves restless and dissat- 
isfied with former occupations. In line 
with their widened horizons, the Govern- 
ment will train these veterans to fit 
themselves for new and more satisfying 
jobs. 

Home and farm aid to veterans is an- 
other provision which ameliorates the 
restlessness induced by war. This gives 
the veteran an incentive to self-reliance. 
It helps him to rediscover the stability 
from which we called him to service. 
Employment for veterans is the major 
problem which this bill seeks to solve. 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall establish a veteran's representative 
in each State with sufficient personnel 
and equipment to register veterans; to 
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ties; to interest employers in hiring vet- 
erans; to exert every influence to im- 
prove the working conditions and to se- 
cure opportunities for advancement; and 
to make certain that no veteran, able 
and willing to work, shall be denied his 
American birthright. 

The transitional period from war to 
peace is the most critical time for the 
returning veteran. To tide him over 
this readjustment gap, this bill provides 
unemployment allowances for former 
members of the armed forces up to a 
period of 1 year. This takes care of his 
existence needs for a reasonable period 
and gives him the freedom to search for 
the employment for which he is best 
suited. 

This bill is aptly termed the G. I. bill 
of rights. It is on a plane with the dem- 
ocratic foundations of our Government. 
It has the sincere and overwhelming 
support of our people. Of this there can 
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be no doubt. A grateful Nation is anz- 
ious to do more than praise. Its self- 
respect demands that these men and 
women, as they return, shall find real- 
ized the security and opportunity which 
they fought to save, not only for them- 
selves but for us. 

To wish him good luck is not enough. 
Lt. Col. C. B. Rhoads, Director of the 
Rehabilitation Division of the United 
States Marine Corps, has said: 

To discharge a man without some ade- 
quate preparation for civilian readjustment 
may be as fatal to his future as-sending him 
into combat without teaching him how to 
shoot. 


Half measures and dilatory tactics 
will invite the whirlwind of post-war un- 
rest. Let us anticipate and avoid. 

The immediate passage of the G. I. 
bill of rights by this House will inspire 
millions of our fighting men and women 
as no other deed can do. 

Let us cut across all sectional and 
party lines to crystallize the unity of 
America's gratitude. 1 

HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the seventy-sixth birthday of one of 
the greatest Americans in public life, a 
most able and a most distinguished 
Member of this House, 

If I were to describe him further as the 
vigorous and scholarly gentleman of 6 
feet and 2, weight 195 pounds, with a 
snow-white and touseled shock of hair, 
all would undoubtedly know I speak of 
the dean of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation, the ranking minority mèm- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, affectionately referred to as 
“Doc” EATON. 

I know of no man who commands 
greater respect and admiration in this 
body than our beloved dean. I know of 
his contributions to the good and wel- 
fare of our Republic over many decades, 
two of them in the Congress. His burn- 
ing desire at the moment is to promote 
unity, win the war, and assist in the 
building of a better world. 

Just a moment ago I called the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Dr. EATON, on 
the phone to wish him happy returns, 
and I asked him how he felt. This was 
his answer, The spirit of 76 is invin- 
cible.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am very glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle will join - 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey in paying high tribute to one 
of the great men and great statesmen of 
the House of Representatives, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Dr. Eaton. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I appreciate that 
contribution, and I am sure that the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Dr. EATON, 
will also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 
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G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would not detain the House at this late 
hour except that I want to join with my 
friend who has preceded me in regard to 
the so-called G. I. bill of rights. He 
has done well in attracting to our at- 
tention the merits of this measure which 
is befdére a committee of the Congress at 
this time. I, too, hope that it will be en- 
acted if possible before we have the Easter 
vacation, for I recognize both its needs 
and its merits. Since I am a schoolman 
of many years’ experience, you would 
expect me to lay stress upon one particu- 
lar phase of that bill as it is now being 
considered and as it has already passed 
the other body. Yes, I do want to say 
that I am favorably impressed with the 
provisions in it for continuing the educa- 
tion of these men and women now in uni- 
form, especially those whose education 
has been interrupted. In my judgment 
the bill cannot be too liberal in that re- 
spect, for when these men and women 
come back home we want them to have 
all that a grateful Nation can furnish 
them in the way of compensation for the 
sacrifices and offerings which they have 
made and recompense for time taken out 
of their young lives. I know of nothing 
better than a completed education, which 
I think is the minimum, that the coun- 
try can offer for these defenders of our 
Nation. Education is something that 
cannot be taken away from them and 
proper education will fit them for greater 
service in times of peace. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I think that the 
G. I. bill of rights is overlooking one 
possibility in title III in regard to homes 
for veterans, farm homes and the like. 
Loans for homes are offered and home 
ownership is to be encouraged, all of 
which is looking in the right direction. 
I heartily approve it and want to suggest 
a further method of providing those 
homes. 

Yesterday I went before the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
and made mention of this. There are 
now being irrigated in our western semi- 
arid regions about 20,000,000 acres of 
land, which not many years ago was 
desert land, occupied by jack rabbits and 
rattlesnakes. Today it is now highly 
productive. 

I think before this omnibus bill is 
finally enacted it should take into con- 
sideration the possibility of further de- 
veloping the water and power resources 
of the country so as to make it possible 
to make homes on 20,000,000 acres of 
land for our returning soldiers. I think 
that should be done. I hope to see that 
incorporated in the bill when it is finally 
passed. 

I need not recall that after the War 
between the States we had at that time 
& great public domain, partly in the 
humid section and partly in the arid or 
semiarid regions. The soldiers of the 
War between the States, both those who 
wore the blue and those who wore the 
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gray, went west and settled on the land. 
The law facilitated it. They have built 
up these great western communities, one 
of which I represent in this Chamber. 
We are proud of the way they tamed the 
wilderness. 3 

At the close of the First World War 
there were many returning veterans who 
wanted to make homes in the West. 
Many attempted to do so, but the best 
land had been taken. I know of some 
pathetic cases where men attempted to 
go out on poor land on which they could 
not possibly hope to make a living. 
That must not happen again, for we 
must offer them more than sagebrush 
and cactus. However, there are rich 
lands in the West which, with cheap 
power and the development of our water 
resources, can be turned into gardens of 
Eden and made as productive as the val- 
ley in which I live. I hope to see that 
done. 

Home ownership is the very founda- 
tion of our economic stability, and own- 
ership of land in a farm home is the best 
type of home ownership of which I know. 
We would like all citizens to be home 
owners, for we feel that the stability 
and security of our country is measured 
by the proportion of our citizens who are 
home owners. It would be even more 
ideal if each veteran who returns from 
this or any war should become a home 
owner as à reward in part for that which 
he fought to save. We know that love 
of home is a part of love of country. It 
is a powerful stimulant to bolster the 
courage and steel the fighting spirit of 
our soldiers, Mercenary soldiers are not 
usually good soldiers. An army will not 
fight for a boarding house with the same 
courage and zeal as those who fight for 
their homes. Therefore, along with an 
educational recompense, which the bill 
now being considered provides, I think 
next to it in importance, if not equal 
to it, is that other provision of the bill 
under title III which provides for loans 
for home ownership. 

As I indicated earlier, the old frontier 
to which veterans turned after other 
wars now no longer exists as before. We 
must seek a new frontier for the veter- 
ans of this war. To do so, I maintain 
that it is not necessary to go outside the 
limits of the continental United States. 
There are plenty of great open spaces 
with great possibilities in the West. It is 
true that nature has dealt harshly with 
the West in certain respects, for it is cer- 
tainly more difficult to carve homes out 
of the wilderness in a semiarid region 
than it was for our fathers to establish 
homes in the great Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys and in the humid sections. Out 
in the intermountain country nature 
has been prolific in many of the natural 
resources needed for home and com- 
munity building, but it is there that na- 
ture challenges the ingenuity of society 
and offers the greatest problems for the 
hydraulic engineers. Mountain streams 
must be harnessed for storage of irriga- 
tion waters and for production of abun- 
dant power. Farming is profitable as 
well as healthful out there, but initial 
investments must be greater and a larger 
degree of cooperation is necessary. In 
my judgment, the great West now fur- 
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nishes a new and broader frontier than 
earlier veterans had, if our Government 
will do the right thing by its defenders. 
Let us see that more is done for them 
than our country has offered to the sol- 
diers of any other war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arizona has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
REcoRD my own remarks and to include 
a letter received from Rainier Bros., at 
Salisbury, Md., in regard to price fixing 
on perishable goods. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
remarks I made this afternoon certain 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST-WAR EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the membership of the House will ap- 
prove and applaud the action of Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull in selecting 
one of our very able colleagues to head 
the Special Committee on Post-war Edu- 
cation, that is soon to confer with rep- 
resentatives of all the United Nations 
on that subject. Those of us who have 
served here with the gentleman from 
Arkansas, [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who has been 
designated chairman of that committee, 
know of his ability. We know of his 
ability to see a broad program and at 
the same time to see the important de- 
tails for working out that program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not think any 
better Member of Congress could have 
been chosen than the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] for this very 
important job. He will be accompanied 
by Dr. Archibald MacLeish, Dr. Stude- 
baker, and Dr. Grayson Kefauver. This 
is a most important commission that he 
is heading up. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ihave been a school- 
man all my mature life and I recognize 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] as my colleague in education. I 
congratulate the country on the choice 
made by Secretary Hull. I want to say 
that the people of Arkansas ought to be 
mighty proud of our congressional fresh- 
man Member who has been thus honored. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure they will be. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Tennessee has 
expired. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1110. An act providing for the designa- 
tion of certain Mondays during the present 
war as Memory Monday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 555. An act for the relief of Almos W. 
Glasgow; 

S. 662. An act to authorize pensions for 
certain physically or mentally helpless chil- 
dren, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1243. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of demonstration plants 
to produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal, 
oil shales, agricultural and forestry products, 
and other substances, in order to aid the 
prosecution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr, KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of further regulat- 
ing interstate and foreign commerce in to- 
bacco, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 30, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1344. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Office of War 
Information for the fiscal year 1945, amount- 
ing to $64,390,000 (H. Doc. No. 521); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1345. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to estimates for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Budget for fiscal year 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 520); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1346. A letter from the Chief Scout execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting a 
copy of the thirty-fourth annual report of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the year 1943 
(H. Doc. No, 450); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as. follows: 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee on 
Flood Control. H. R. 2752. A bill to authorize 


the acquisition of additional lands end flow- 
age easements for the Pleasant Hill Reservoir, 
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Ohio, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1307). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr, DOMENGEAUX: Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 1. House resolution 490. Resolu- 
tion to dismiss election contest case of John 
C. Schafer, contestant, against Thaddeus F. 
Wasielewski, contestee, Fourth Congressional 
District of Wisconsin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1308). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON: Committee on Flood 
Control. H. R. 4485. A bill authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1309). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. R. 2522. A bill 
to provide for the expeditious naturalization 
of former Citizens of the United States who 
have lost United States citizenship through 
civilian employment with countries allied 
with the United States in the Second World 
War; with amendment (Rept. No. 1310). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DIES: Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 282. Resolution for the investigation of 
un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1311). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 4514. A bill to provide for issuance of 
temporary certificates for air transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 4515. A bill to provide for payments 
to the States with respect to certain lands of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 4516. A bill to confer the same rights, 
privileges, and benefits upon persons dis- 
charged from the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps on account of disability as are con- 
ferred upon members of the Army of the 
United States who serve during the present 
war; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4517. A bill to remove restrictions on 
establishing post-office branches and sta- 
tions; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 4518. A bill to supplement the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to provide for 
the establishment of an interregional system 
of highways, and to authorize appropriations 
for the post-war construction of greatly 
needed highway facilities in the locations 
where such facilities are most urgently re- 
quired and where the conversion from war 
to peacetime activities will require the 
cushioning effects of public works construc- 
tion; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. R. 4519. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
seeing-eye dogs for blind veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 
H. R. 4520. A bill to provide certain indi- 


-viduals desiring to visit relatives remaining 


in the land and naval forces after the present 
war with transportation at cost; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 4521. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Franklin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H. R. 4522. A bill for the relief of David 
Stiefel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 4523. A bill for the relief of the Harper 
independent school district, Harper, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 4524. A bill for the relief of Henry S. 

Carter; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 4525. A bill for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, adfninistratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 4526. A bill for the relief of Edwin 

Doyle Parrish; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 4527, A bill granting a pension to 
Laura E. Silvey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 4528. A bill for the relief of L. M. 
Feller Co. and Wendell C. Graus; to the Com- 
rittee on Claims. 

By Mr. VURSELL: 

H. R. 4529. A bill for the relief of Harry H. 

Kitten; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5871. By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 
Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., protesting against the passage of the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. a 

5372. Alsó, petition of sundry residents of 
Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against passage 
of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5373. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Miss 
H. Oliver and 19 others, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to enact. prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5374. Also, petition of Stanley M. Millard 
and 19 others, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082 which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5375. Also, petition of D. Seltzer and 19 
others, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohibi- 
tion for the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5376. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Fairview Reformed Presbyterian Church, of 
Industry, Pa., representing approximately 50 
persons, urging the passage of House bill 2082, 
making unlawful the manufacture, sale, or 

tion within the United States of 
alcoholic beverages for the duration oš the 
war and until the termination of demobiliza- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5377. Also, petition of the adult department 
of the Methodist Sunday School, of Ambridge, 
Pa., representing approximately 60 persons, 
urging the passage of House bill 2082, making 
unlawful the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation within the United States of al- 
coholic beverages for the duration of the war 
and until the termination of demobiliza- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5378. Also, petition of the Sabbath School 
of the College Hill Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Beaver Falls, Pa., representing ap- 
proximately 75 persons, urging the passage of 
House bill 2082, making unlawful the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation within the 
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United States of alcoholic beverages for the 
duration of the war and until the termination 
of. demobilization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5379. Also, petition of the Riverview Evan- 
gelical Church of Beaver Falls, representing 
approximately 225 persons urging the passage 
of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) making unlaw- 
ful the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
within the United States of alcoholic bev- 
erages for the duration of the war and until 
the termination of demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5380. By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: Petitions 
of Samuel Brown, Maurice Tucker, and others, 
and signed following the tabling of the 
Palestine resolutions, urging that the United 
States shall use its good offices and take ap- 
propriate measures to the end that the doors 
of Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

5381. By Mr. KEARNEY: Petitions con- 
taining the signatures of 60 citizens of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., protesting against the enact- 
ment by Congress of any prohibition legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5382. By Mr. MYERS: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5383. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition of 
Anna Marstaller, of Lisbon Falls, Maine, and 
other citizens of that section, urging action 
on House bill 2082 to stop manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of alcoholic beverages for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5384. Also, petition of Harvey Jones, of 
Freeport, Maine; and other citizens of that 
section, urging action on House bill 2082 to 
stop manufacture, sale, and transportation of 
alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5385. Also, petition of Mrs. C. H. Briggs, of 
Turner, Maine, and other citizens of that sec- 
tion, urging action on House bill 2082, to stop 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of al- 
coholic beverages for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5386. By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: Reso- 
lutions of the Sons of Veterans, Auxiliary No. 
6, Belvidere, N. J.; Belvidere Temple, No. 32, 
Pythian Sisters, Belvidere, Warren County, 
N. J.; Warren County Rod and Gun Club, 
Unit No. 2, Belvidere, N. J.; General Judson 
Kilpatrick Camp, No. 233, Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War, and petition signed 
by approximately 135 residents of Belvidere, 
N. J., urging passage of the McNary-Angell 
bill (H. R. 2017 and S. 65) the Voorhis- 
Downey bill (H. R. 375 and S. 910) or some 
other measure making a reasonable blanket 
grant of an equal sum to all blind persons 
with an income of less than 8100 per month; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 30, 1944 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 7, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, fountain of our being, 
light of all our seeing, for the beauty of 
the earth robed in the blooming garb of 
spring, and for the tint of the tiniest 
flower, we raise our hymn of morning 
praise. For the blessed trinity of sun- 
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shine, wind, and rain, we lift the Te 
Deum of our gratitude. But above all we 
thank Thee for that knowledge of Thy- 
self which illumines our life with eternal 
splendor and for that giving of Thyself 
which has made us partakers of the di- 
vine nature, of the divine suffering, of 
the divine glory. 

In our deep concern for the Nation 
and for mankind everywhere, in our grim 
resolve at any cost to overwhelm the 
forces of darkness which threaten our 
heritage of freedom, in our gnawing anx- 
ieties for dear ones far from native land, 
facing mortal peril, at the sleepless re- 
membrance of which countless hearts 
are weeping, this is our prayer without 
ceasing: “Cast me not away from Thy 
presence and take not Thy holy spirit 
from me.” We ask it in the name of 
that One in whose face is the light of Thy 
glory, who won His throne by His cross 
of shame and who rose from His tomb to 
reign forever in the hearts of men. 
Amen. vi 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the. reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, March 29, 1944, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the following bill and joint 
resolution of the House: 

H. R. 8408. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
the Criminal Code; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing 
tor the employment of Government employ- 


ees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4257) to 
expatriate or exclude certain persons for 
evading military and naval service, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 

S. 555. An act for the relief of Almos W. 
Glasgow; and 

S. 1243. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of demonstration plants 
to produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal, 
oil shale, agricultural and forestry products, 
and other substances, in order to aid the 
prosecution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes, 

MESSAGE FROM THE ITALIAN COMMITTEE 
OF LIBERATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting a message addressed 
to the Congress by the Italian Commit- 
tee of Liberation, forwarded to the De- 
partment of State by the United States 
member of the Advisory Council for 
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Italy, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and a translation 
of the message was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE JUNTA OF LIBERATED ITALY, 
Naples, February 9, 1944. 
To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

The Permanent Executive Junta of Liber- 
ated Italy, elected during the first congress 
of the true and sole representatives of the 
Italian people, held at Bari on January 28 and 
29, 1944, at the moment of beginning its 
labors sends its greetings to the Congress of 
the United States of America. G 

The Italian people, through its free repre- 
sentatives, has with unanimous vote assigned 
us two tasks: First, to bring about the ab- 
dication of the King as the principal person 
responsible, along with Mussolini, for all the 
disasters that have befallen Italy; second, to 
prepare the formation of a national demo- 
cratic government which, having the con- 
fidence of the people themselves, can make 
a valid and real contribution to the war 
against Nazi-ism and begin the solution of 
the grave problems confronting our country. 

As is being shown every day by the Italian 
patriots who, though ill-clad, ill-nourished, 
and meagerly armed, are fighting valorously 
against the Germans in occupied Italy, the 
Italian people wish to take an active part in 
this war of liberation. However, they can- 
not do so under the guidance of those same 
institutions and men who for 20 years have 
oppressed and betrayed them. 

The Italian people want a government 
which can intensify the war effort, give all 
guaranties of honesty, and bring about in 
this country the “four freedoms” proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt. 

Only a national government, formed by the 
Italian anti-Fascist parties and the men who 
for 20 years have fought and suffered in the 
fight against fascism, can give those guaran- 
ties and win the confidence of all the Italian 
people. 

VINCENZO ARANGIO RUIZ, 
A. RAFFAELE JERVOLINO, 
FRANCESCO CERABONA, 
Oreste LONGOBARDI, 
PAOLO TEDESCHI, 
VINCENZO CALACE, 

The Permanent Executive Junta. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


FUTURE STATUS or CERTAIN FUNCTIONS AND 
PERSONNEL ‘TRANSFERRED TO THE COAST 
GUARD 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the future status 
of certain functions and personnel trans- 
ferred to the United States Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


LANDS IN OKLAHOMA BETWEEN THE CIMARRON 
BASE LINE AND THE NORTH BOUNDARY OF 
TEXAS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation relative to the disposition of public 

lands of the United States situated in the 

State of Oklahoma between the Cimarron 

base line and the north boundary of the 

State of Texas (with an accompanying pa- 

per); to the Committee on Public Lands and 

Surveys. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
A letter from the Associate Director of the 

National Park Service, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, an estimate of personnel require- 

ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1944, 


1944 


covering the appropriation “Maintenance, 
Executive Mansion and Grounds” (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

REPORTS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

Letters from the chairman of the board 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law (confidential), 
reports of the Corporation for the months of 
October 1941 to June 1942, inclusive, the 
month of January 1944, and a report cover- 
ing operations of the Corporation for the 
period from its organization, February 2, 
1932, to December 31, 1943, inclusive (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the official operations of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents in the files of the 
Departments of State, Navy, and Interior; 
the Federal Security Agency, United States 
District Court for the District of Maryland, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Office of Emer- 
gency Management, and Office of Defense 
Transportation which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


LETTERS, ETC., RELATING TO CHAIRMAN- 
SHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Washington Ministerial Union, letters 
from the Interdenominational Ministers’ 
Alliance and the Communist Party of the 
District of Columbia, and a telegram 
from Arthur D. Gray, president of the 
District of Columbia branch of the N. A. 
A. C. P., all in the District of Columbia, 
relating to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
of the Senate, which were referred to 
the Committee on thé District of Co- 
lumbia. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 
By Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 
S. 1743. A bill to provide for the adequate 
production of seed of legumes and grasses 
d in the war food production pro- 
gram; with an amendment (Rept. No. 792); 
and 
S. Res. 276. Resolution to investigate mat- 
ters relating to the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of farm machinery (submitted by 
Mr. CLank of Missouri and Mr. GILLETTE on 
March 24, 1944); without amendment, and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred to 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH (for himself and Mr. 
ELLENDER) : 

S. 1824. A bill to assist the States to estab- 
lish and maintain school-lunch programs; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. 
REYNOLDS): 

S. 1825. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, to the Virgin Islands; and 

S. 1826. A bill to amend section 6 of the act 
of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), relating to the 
exportation of certain commodities, and to 
continue said act in effect, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4257) to expatriate or 
exclude certain persons for evading mili- 
tary and naval service was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS: 
TOMBIGBEE AND TENNESSEE RIVERS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 40), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a joint com- 
mittee consisting of three Senators ana 
three Representatives, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, respectively, 
is authorized to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the inauguration of the 
President-elect of the United States on the 
20th day of January 1945. 


INVESTIGATION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH MANAGEMENT OF THE 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. REED (for himself and Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 278), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Whereas it is alleged that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, 
have engaged in activities for the purpose of 
unduly, unreasonably, and improperly in- 
fluencing the management and direction of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., par- 
ticularly with respect to a meeting of the 
shareholders of such company to be held 
on May 9, 1944, for the purpose of electing 
directors for such company; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce have also engaged in ac- 
tivities for the purpose of unduly, unrea- 
sonably, and improperly interfering with the 
relationship between such company and the 
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foreign holders of shares in such company; 
and 

Whereas the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, by means of its financial interests 
in and control over large segments of the 
business economy of the Nation, is able to 
exert undue influence over business enter- 
prises in which it has no direct or substan- 
tial financial interest; and 

Whereas any attempt to improperly exer- 
cise such influence should be fully investi- 
gated and such measures as may be appro- 
priate should be taken to prohibit the im- 
proper exercise of such influence: Therefore 
be it F 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete investi- 
gation with respect to any activities engaged 
in by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or any other agency or officer of the 
Government for the purpose of unduly, un- 
reasonably, or improperly influencing the 
management or direction of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co. or other railroad 
companies, or the relationship between such 
companies and the owners, including for- 
elgn owners, of shares in such companies, 
and any other matters relating to the re- 
lationship between such companies and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation or other 
agencies of the Government. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its investiga- 
tion, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem desirable. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
‘mittee thereof, is authorized to exercise the 
powers conferred upon the committee by 
Senate Resolution 46, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to January 14, 1943. The ex- 
penses of the committee under this resolution 
shall not exceed the remaining balance avall- 
able within the limit of expenditures author- 
ized for the committee under such Resolu- 
tion 46, as increased by Senate Resolution 
220, Seventy-eighth Congress, and shall be 
paid from such remaining balance. 


INVESTIGATION OF RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION—LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. SMITH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 279), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 197, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, agreed 
to December 9, 1943 (authorizing the em- 
ployment of assistants and the expenditure 
of funds in a proposed investigation of the 
administration of the Rural Electrification 
Act) and under Senate Resolution 238, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, second session, agreed 
to February 8, 1944, is hereby increased by 
$7,500. 


DECLINE IN THE CONSUMPTION OF COT- 
TON—REFERENCE OF A RESOLUTION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
February 21 I submitted Senate Resolu- 
tion 257, calling for the appointment of 
a special committee to investigate the 
reasons for the decline in the consump- 
tion of cotton. The resolution has been 
lying on the table. For the past 5 days, 
and especially this morning in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
much information has been brought out 
concerning this subject. Therefore, I 
respectfully ask that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in order to expedite the 
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hearing and to save whatever funds it 
may be possible to save. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 257) providing for an in- 
vestigation with respect to the reasons 
for the decline in the consumption of 
cotton was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


COLORADO RIVER WATER—PROPOSED 
TREATY WITH MEXICO 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as all Senators know, water is the 
lifeblood of my State. The residents of 
States with an abundant rainfall can 
hardly realize the great value of water 
in the semiarid regions of the West. 
My State of Utah has an area of about 
53,000,000 acres. Only about 350,000 
acres have a full season water right. 
These are the only acres within the State 
upon which there can be matured crops 
that require a full season’s growth. 
Please realize this is only seven-tenths of 
1 percent of the State’s area. This sim- 
ple statement serves to emphasize how 
keenly we appreciate the value of water 
and how earnestly we will fight to pro- 
tect our right to an equiteble share of 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

More than half the area of Utah is in 
the Colorado River Basin. There are 
men in my State who have spent more 
than 20 years, since before the signing 
of the Colorado River Pact in 1922, in 
studying the Colorado River and in de- 
vising ways for its comprehensive de- 
velopment and the equitable division of 
its waters among the States and between 
the United States and Mexico. For 
many years a committee of 14, consist- 
ing of 2 representatives from each of the 
States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, and California, 
have been devoting themselves to the 
same task. These men, together with 
representatives of the Department of 
State and the United States Reclama- 
tion Bureau, have had under considera- 
tion for more than 2 years the question 
of an allocation to Mexico of a share of 
the Colorado River waters. The Colo- 
rado River compact, which was ratified 
by all 7 States and by the Congress of 
the United States, makes provision for 
an allocation of a share of these waters 
to Mexico. Seven States are interested. 
At least 5—and I am confident 6—of 
these States approve the treaty with 
Mexico as submitted to the Senate. 

Because of the recent speech by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] I feel called upon 
to make this statement and to say that 
at the hearings to begin in the near fu- 
ture a record will be made which, in my 
opinion, will compel the conclusion that 
through consultation with and the co- 
operation of the Department of State, 
the Committee of Fourteen, and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, together with the 
representatives of Mexico, a treaty has 
been agreed upon and submitted to the 
Senate of the United States which should 
be promptly ratified. 

Mr. MILLIKIN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to add just a few 
words on the subject which has been so 
ably illuminated today by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah IMr. 
Txomas], 
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A great deal of prominence has been 
given to California’s position with re- 
spect. to the treaty with Mexico, now 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, relating to the equitable di- 
vision of the waters of the Colorado and 
Tijuana Rivers, and the lower Rio 
Grande. 

I do not propose at this time to reply 
to California’s arguments. The facts 
will be fully developed at the hearings 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which is the appropriate forum for that 
purpose. In order, however, that there 
may be no misunderstanding about this 
matter, I wish to say that there are three 
rivers involved, not merely one; there 
are eight States directly concerned, not 
California alone; and the matter has 
national, not merely local, significance. 

So far as I know, only California has 
voiced opposition to the treaty. Thus 
far, her views alone have been expressed 
before this body. It is sufficient now to 
say that the facts do not support many 
of the assertions made in support of her 
position. 

This matter is one which has received 
serious consideration for several years by 
many people. There has existed for 
some years a committee, devoted to the 
interests of the Colorado River Basin in 
the United States, composed of two 
representatives from each of the seven 
Colorado River Basin States, including 
California, plus two representatives of 
the power interests, also from California. 
This committee is known as the Commit- 
tee of Fourteen and Sixteen. The State 
Department consulted freely with this 
committee, before initiating negotiations 
with Mexico, in order to get the views of 
the States most directly concerned with 
the problems of the Colorado River. The 
representatives of five of these States 
approved a formula upon which the pro- 
visions of the treaty relating to that 
river were finally based. Only Califor- 
nia was in opposition. 

Mexico is now putting to beneficial use 
more water than is allocated to her un- 
der the treaty, and is rapidly expand- 
ing her uses. The United States, on the 
other hand, is using less than half the 
water which would be available to her 
under the treaty. Even California, 
which contributes no water to the river, 
but which claims the right to use al- 
most one-third of the total available 
supply, is now using less than half of 
the quantity to which she lays claim, 
And in the meantime an average of over 
7,000,000 acre-feet of water is wasting 
annually through Mexican territory into 
the Gulf of California. 

Colorado contributes about 70 percent 
of the waters of the Colorado River. 
We are thus concerned in no small 
measure. We believe the treaty to be 
just and equitable to both countries, 
Mexico is developing rapidly. Her de- 
velopment has created a condition of 
uncertainty as to her rights in the waters 
of the Colorado River, which in turn 
makes for economic unrest in the basin 
in the United States, and firm develop- 
ment is thus retarded. 

All these matters, as I have said, will 
be fully developed at the proper time 
and place. In the meantime, let me ob- 
serve that the building of Boulder Dam 
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was made possible by all the people of 
this Nation, acting through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. No single 
State can justly claim a monopoly of its 
benefits. The Nation which built this 
dam, and thus harnessed the waters of 
a great international stream, owes to 
its neighbor certain international obli- 
gations which cannot be overlooked. 
The Colorado River compact, of which 
California is a signatory, recognizes this 
obligation. It is in the interest of all 
the basin States, including California, 
and of the Nation as a whole, that this 
obligation be defined and limited, once 
and for all. This, the treaty does, In 
the minds of most of us who are vitally 
concerned, it does so fairly and equit- 
ably. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM—ADDRESSES BY 
SENATOR ELLENDER 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp two ad- 
dresses by Senator ELLENDER on March 25, 
1944; one, entitled “Facts About Housing,” 
delivered over Station KSD, at St. Louis, Mo., 
and the other entitled “Common Sense in 
Post-war Housing,” delivered before the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference at St. 
Louis, Mo., which appear in the Appendix.] 


EVACUATION DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an Evacuation Day address delivered by him 
at the South Boston Citizens’ Association 
banquet, March 16, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


[Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a St. Patrick's Day address entitled The Day 
We Celebrate,” delivered by him at the Clover 
Club banquet in Boston, Mass., March 11, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 1943 MODEL— 
ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Collective Bargaining, 1943 Model,” 
delivered by Hon. Edward R. Burke, former 
Senator from Nebraska, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Operators’ Association of William- 
son Field, Williamson, W. Va., on February 
24, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF PRICE CONTROL ACT— 
STATEMENT BY ALBERT S. GOSS 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, made before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, on March 30, 1944, in 
relation to the extension of the Price Con- 
trol Act, as amended, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


CRACKERLAND IN WASHINGTON—AR- 
TICLE FROM ATLANTA JOURNAL 


Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Crackerland in Washington,” written 
by Ralph Smith, and published in the 
Atlanta Journal, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix,] 


SURPLUS GOODS PROBLEM—ARTICLE BY 
L. J. CARLETON 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Surplus Goods Problem,” written by 
L. J. Carleton, and published in the Under- 
wear and Hosiery Review for February 1944. 
which appears in the Appendix. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH FOR DECEMBER 1943 AND 
JANUARY 1944 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
present a report on civilian employment 
in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government for the month of January 
1944, also a report of the number of em- 
ployees by civil-service classifications 
and others for the month of December 
1943, and ask that the report together 
with a statement relating thereto be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The total number of employees for Janu- 
ary 1944 is 2,978,229, which is a net increase 
of 8,951 employees over the revised total of 
2,969,278 for the month of December 1943. 

This is the first month since June 1943 
that civilian employment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has shown a definite increase and 
it reduces the net decrease to 153,712 em- 
ployees since the peak employment of June. 
I wish to bring this to the attention of the 
Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget in view of the recommendations of 
the committee. It has been stated by the 
President that there has been a reduction of 
205,000 employees since the peak month of 
June 1943, but on the basis of reports sub- 
mitted to the committee by all departments 
and agencies it is evident that there has 
been only a reduction of 153,712 paid em- 
ployees since that time. 

Thirty-one departments and agencies have 
increased the number of their employees by 
16,300, while 34 departments and agencies 
have eliminated only 7,349 employees since 
December 31, 1943. 

Substantial increases were made by the 
following: Navy Department, 11,243; Treasury 
Department, 970; War Relocation Authority, 
643 (207 of this increase is due to the trans- 
fer of a project to War Relocation Authority 
from the Office of Indian Affairs) ; Department 
of the Interior, 627; Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, 609; and Office of Price Administration, 
514. 

Greatest reductions were made by the fol- 
lowing: Department of Commerce, 1,353; Post 
Office Department, 1,265 (this is a reduction 
of temporary-substitute employees); War 
Department, 1,125; Panama Canal, 756; and 
Department of Agriculture, 661. 

For the month of December 1943 there 
were 11,006 new positions filled in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government and 
17,060 full-grade promotions made. The 
count of both new positions and full-grade 
promotions is exclusive of those of the War 
and Navy Departments which are unable to 
furnish the committee with this informa- 
tion. 


Tastre I.—Civilian employment of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government by 
department and agency for months of De- 
cember 1943 and January 1944, showing 
increases and decreases in number of paid 
employees 


Department or 
agency 


Navy 
interior Department. 
ae Depart- 


Labor Department „003 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I.—Civilian employment of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government by 
department and agency for months of De- 
cember 1943 and January 1944, showing 
increases and decreases in number of paid 
employees—Continued 
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Taste I.—Civilian employment of the erecu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government by 
department and agency for months of De- 
cember 1943 and January 1944, showing 
increases and decreases in number of paid 
employees—Continued 


NATIONAL WAR 
AGENCIES 


Committee on Fair 
Sopron Prac- 


Division of Central 
Serle ale oti 


ſense 
Office o of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Af- 


Office of Economic 
Stabilizstion ....-.- 
Office of Scientific Re- 
— and Develop- 


Office of Censorthip. 
ome of Leos Admin- 


Petroleum Admin- 
r for War. 


American Battle Mon- 
uments Commission. 
Board of Investigation 
and Research— 
Transportation 
Civil Aeronautics 


sion 
Employees’ Compen- 
sation hone gates ži 


ommission 
Federal Deposit ae 
surance Corporation. 
je &, Power Com- 


mission 
Federal Works Agency. 
— Accounting 


Nawonal 


National Archiv: 


uthority 
National Capital Park 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ESTABLISHMENTS—Con, 


National Mediation 
SS ea 
Panama Canal 32, 419 
ese Retirement 
EE E 1, 648 
Reconstruction von 
ance Corporation. $ 
Securities and Ex- 
change Commission.. 1.2 
Smithsonian Institu- 2 
marift Gommission. 2 300 
ax Court of the 
United ce e Ai 124 
u- 
— ee 24,111 
Veterans? Administra- 
. 47, 672 
Total sce 
Net increase 4 :. 


Does not include employees outside of the conti- 
1 United States. % 


Revised. 
: Includes 10,324 employees of stations in the hands of 


the enem; 

Includes training-within-industry and the U. 

ome loyment Service. Liquidation Division of ths 
mal Youth Administration is now under the 


9 
+ 287 of this increase is due ——— or tin be 
Office of Indian & of the In- 


Increase due in to without-compensation em- 


vio reported, 

7 Government Printing Office has not been included in 
previous reports of the committee. 

Nork.—Empl — Fronts now reported to the 
committee inel: Har-per- annum employees and 
eee employees of the consultant- 

expert type who are authorized to receive per diem in 
lieu of subsistence. 


Tastes Il.—Paid civilian employees of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment by civil-service classifications and 
others, also number of new positions and 
full-grade promotions jor the month of 
December 1943 


Inside metropolitan District of Columbia 
area. 


1 Does not inelude civilian employees of the War De- 
partment outside of the continental United States, 
Includes employees classified by yearly rate of pay; 


nee; and 
terminal leave status, 

Exclusive of those of the War Department and Navy 
Department which are unable to report on them. x 
COOPERATION IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS BE- 

TWEEN CONGRESS AND THE EXECU- 
TIVE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has 
become a common occurrence to hear 
speeches before this body fraught with 
references to the critical times which 
we are through or the critical 
times that lie just ahead. 

I believe that the most critical of all 
times is now. 

Just as the present has its roots in 
the past, so does the future have its 
roots in the present, 
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We heard the echoes of Casablanca 
in President Roosevelt’s state of the 
Union speech—almost a year after Casa- 
blanca. We are told that the military 
results of the Quebec Conference are 
being made manifest in the Pacific to- 
day. Yet, neither the Senate nor the 
people of the United States have been 
given any real insight into what actu- 
ally was agreed upon at that meeting 
from the point of view of a national for- 
eign policy. Of the Cairo Conferences 
and the Teheran Conference, we know 
only what President Roosevelt—with a 
singularly characteristic lack of open- 
handedness—has permitted us to learn. 

Let it be known now that we have 
never asked or expected a revelation of 
military plans. What we have expected, 
and what the Senate was entitled to, 
was the same accounting which Prime 
Minister Churchill is required by cus- 
tom to furnish the British Parliament. 
We have even more of a right to de- 
mand such an accounting, since our 
Constitution provides for the confirma- 
tion of treaties by this body by a two- 
thirds vote. Both Mr. Churchill’s and 
Marshal Stalin’s governments may enter 
into treaty relationships without fulfill- 
ing this requirement. 

I do not accuse President Roosevelt of 
having made commitments without the 
advice or consent of the Senate. I say 
that, at this very minute, we do not know 
whether or not he has made such com- 
mitments. 

Only after the Moscow Conference 
was there any semblance of this body 
being taken into even the partial con- 
fidence of the administration. Then 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull ap- 
peared before us to clarify some of the 
matters discussed at Moscow. 

Has this distinctly bipartisan body 
shown any indication of lack of interest 
or desire to get behind a unified foreign 
policy? I ask again, has the Senate in 
any way indicated that its mind is closed 
against cooperation? 

The overwhelming majority by which 
the Senate concurred in the resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Texas 
is most certainly proof of our interest 
and our desire to take our rightful place 
in the American system of checks and 
balances by giving our President the con- 
stitutional advice and guidance and con- 
sent to which he is entitled; and which, 
also according to the Constitution, we 
are equally entitled to give. Weare con- 
cerned with the destiny of this Nation 
end of the people who compose it. No 
group more than this group has a higher 
duty or a greater responsibility to the 
present and the future; and that is why 
I so often stress this matter in the 
Senate. 

Secretary Hull was asked to appear 
before this body a year before Pearl 
Harbor by a resolution which I sub- 
mitted. The resolution requested a re- 
port on the state of affairs in the Far 
East. The Secretary of State did not 
appear, for the resolution was not con- 
sidered. 

On September 17, 1942, I submitted 
another resolution to establish a better 
working liaison between the executive 
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and congressional branches in the 
formulation of any peace. 

I repeat this resolution herewith, the 
better to clarify my stand. It is Senate 
Resolution 290: 

Resolved, That the Chief Executive be 
invited to join with the Senate in the crea- 
tion of a foreign-relations advisory council 
to be constituted of the following: The Sec- 
retary of State, the Under Secretary of State, 
other technicians whom the Secretary of 
State might designate, the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and such other Senators as the President 
might from time to time designate. 


I sent a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary of State and received a reply 
under the date of October 21, 1942, in 
which Mr, Hull indicated that what ad- 
vice the Senate might possibly give would 
be courteously received and courteously 
ignored. Two days after Secretary Hull 
sent me this letter 1 forwarded him my 
reply. 

I wrote, among other things: 

Historians have lodged grave indictments 
against those responsible for the death of the 
Versailles Treaty and for its train of conse- 
quences. f 

So that history shall not lodge a similar 
or even & graver indictment after the conclu- 
sion of this peace, we must now establish 
machinery to provide for effective collabora- 
tion between the Chief Executive and the 
Congress in the formulation of-any peace. 


I received a reply to my letter of Octo- 
ber 23 on November 5. Secretary Hull 
restated his position. He maintained 
the supremacy of the Executive under 
a Constitution that provided for strong 
executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. In other words, my fellow 
Senators, I had been given what is com- 
monly known in Washington as the 
brush-off, or, as others have called it, the 
ring around or push around. 

Today we are essentially in the same 
position in which we found ourselves on 
November 5, 1942, in the vitally im- 
portant matter of laying the groundwork 
for the constitutional formulation of a 
just and lasting peace. I repeat, we are 
in a critical position today. We need to 
learn to play ball together. We need to 
have an executive who can demonstrate 
that he has a sense of collaboration with 
other parts of government which are as 
important as himself. 

The administration has followed the 
traditional attitude of tolerantly over- 
looking the advice of the Senate, a prac- 
tice popularized by President Wilson. I 
wish the American people could see the 
true picture President Wilson submitted 
to the Senate in the years that are gone, 
after the last World War, a treaty which 
was not the result of getting the advice 
or consent of the Senate, but was literally 
written when it was submitted to the 
Senate, and the President said, “Take it 
or reject it“; and the Senate rejected it. 
Yet, there is more than a suspicion that 
the administration has abandoned Presi- 
dent Wilson’s other concept of “open 
covenants, openly arrived at.” 

Under the British Constitution, the 
Prime Minister is virtually the Govern- 
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ment. No man and no group limits the 
power of Marshal Stalin in the Soviet 
Union. I do not presume to criticize our 
allies who are fighting for the same cause 
of liberation for which we are fighting. 
Rather, I say, let us set our own house in 
order before we begin to interrelate the 
affairs of this Nation with those of other 
nations. 

Those are not idle words, Mr. President. 
If we are called upon to demonstrate to 
the peoples of this globe cooperation and 
collaboration, words will not do it, acts 
will, and if we show the peoples of the 
earth that there can be cooperation and 
collaboration between the Executive and 
the Congress, then the way will be opened 
for more constructive action in a wider 
field. 

I do not speak for a weak Executive 
and a strong Congress; nor do I speak 
for a weak Congress and a strong Execu- 
tive. Nor do I want a weak Court. I 
want a strong, independent Executive; a 
strong, independent Congress; a strong, 
independent Court. When that is ac- 
complished, we will have what the fa- 
thers had in mind as a government of 
checks and balances, no one department 
subordinate to another, each learning 
how to collaborate and cooperate. Our 
need demands a strong Executive, a 
strong Congress, and a strong and in- 
dependent Court—no more “yes” Con- 
gress, no more “yes” Court. I do not 
believe this situation is incompatible 
with possibility. I believe it is possible. 
I believe it is on the way now. Should 
the Executive honestly seek our advice 
we would honestly give him our advice. 
The President sent Secretary Hull to 
Moscow to lay the groundwork for Cairo 
and Terehan. It is hard to believe that 
the distance between 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue and this Chamber cannot be 
traversed more easily. Secretary Hull 
went the long distance to Teheran. It is 
not very far from this Capitol to Secre- 
tary Hull’s office, or to the President's 
office. Once liaison between the Execu- 
tive and Congress is firmly established, 
we can confidently look forward to the 
adequate solution of the problems which 
face us now and will face us at the peace 
table. 

Our allies of Russia, Britain, and China 
recognize the interdependence of the 
executive and legislative in the United 
States Government. These people know 
about that. They know that Congress, 
the courts, and the Executive are inde- 
pendent of each other. They want to 
know whether we can play ball together, 
whether we can cooperate, whether the 
President will get off his pedestal and 
recognize that in these perilous times we 
should forget differences, join hands, and 
go to work for the common good. 

The nations I have mentioned cannot 
lead us to peace any more than we can 
lead them. The small nations have 
shown us the way. Frank treaties for 
mutual good have been signed between 
small nations. Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, in their treaty rela- 
tionships, are a living signpost on the 
road to a better world for us. Let the 
Executive, with the advice, full knowl- 
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edge, cooperation, and consent of a Con- 
gress joined to him by bonds of under- 
standing liaison, bring nations large and 
small into treaty relationships with this 
Nation. Then, this Nation will be able 
to meet the new tasks, the new respon- 
sibilities of a new age, freed from doubt 
and dissension, and blessed by Almighty 
God with victory and peace. 

I trust, Mr. President, that the move- 
ment toward cooperation which was in- 
dicated by the Secretary's actions a few 
days ago will be accelerated and that 
there will be established between this 
body and the Executive a working liaison 
committee such as I suggested more than 
3 years ago, a liaison committee having 
for its object the ironing out of differ- 
ences, the building of plans, a liaison 
committee before which the ambassadors 
‘and the representatives of other nations 
could come and submit their ideas and 
concepts, a liaison committee which- will 
work out the common problems for the 
common good. 

CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the concurrent resolution pertain- 
ing to a recess of Congress, which has 
come over from the House, be laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 75, 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Thursday, March 30, 1944, 
they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock merid- 
lan, Wednesday, April 12, 1944, 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move to amend the 
concurrent resolution by striking out 
“Thursday, March 30”, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Saturday, April 1.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Without objection, the concurrent res- 
olution, as amended, is agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution providing for an 
adjournment of Congress from Saturday, 
oe 1944, to Wednesday, April 12, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
time for the signing of the soldiers’ vote 
bill, or not signing the bill, will expire 
Friday night, and the adoption of the 
resolution, as amended, will take care of 
that situation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

BNAI B'RITH STUDENT FELLOWSHIP AT 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS IN MEMORY 

OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE a 


Mr. CAPPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement dealing with the 
establishment by B'nai B’rith of an in- 
terfaith student fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in memory of William 
Allen White. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NAT B'RITH ESTABLISHES INTERFAITH STUDENT 
FELLOWSHIP AT UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS IN 
MEMORY OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In memory of the 
late William Allen White, world-famous edi- 
tor of the Emporia Gazette, whose journal- 
istic career was marked by a lifetime crusade 
against bigotry and intolerance, B'nai 
B'rith, through its national Hillel commis- 
sion, has created the William Allen White 
interfaith fellowship at the University of 
Kansas, it was announced here today by 
Henry Monsky, president of B'nai B'rith, the 
Nation's oldest and largest Jewish service 
organization. 

The national Hillel commission, governing 
body of the Hillel Foundations, which B'nai 
Brit maintains on 141 college and univer- 
sity campuses as centers of religious, cul- 
tural, and social activities for Jewish civilian 
students and for Jewish men and women in 
uniform assigned to college Army and Navy 
training units, determined to establish this 
memorial to Mr. White “as a permanent 
testimonial to a great American whose life 
was a symbol of democratic living and who 
fought to keep America what he himself 
called ‘a land where to be brave we must be 
free: where the free must be brave,“ Mr. 
Monsky said. 

Together with his announcement of the 
fellowship, Mr. Monsky made public a state- 
ment from Chancelor D. W. Mallott of the 
University of Kansas, who said, we accept 
the fellowship with deep appreciation” and 
“are very much honored by your confidence 
in the University of Kansas.” . 

One of the Nation’s outstanding liberals, 
Mr. White, broke his lifelong rule against 
seeking public office when he became an in- 
dependent candidate for the Governor of Kan- 
sas in 1924 “to free Kansas from the dis- 
grace of the Ku Klux Klan.” While he was 
defeated, his campaign helped destroy the 
Klan in his State. When the Reverend Ger- 
ald Winrod ran for the Senate from Kansas, 
White's voice and pen worked night and day 
to defeat the outspoken anti-Semite, White 
Was among the first to denounce Charles A. 
Lindbergh for injecting the Nazi race issue 
in American politics" in his Des Moines 
speech in 1941. 

Mr. White was a vigorous supporter of Pres- 
ident Wilson when he nominated Louis D. 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court, the Kansas 
editor having assailed the reactionaries who 
opposed the confirmation of Brandeis by the 
Senate. A friend of Jewish Palestine, Mr. 
White was a member of the American Pales- 
tine Committee and a vigorous advocate of 
large-scale Jewish colonization in Palestine. 
In 1941 he signed a protest against a State 
Department ruling halting entrance to the 


United States of aliens with relatives in Ger- 


many or Nazi-occupied countries. He also 
served as chairman of the Bill of Rights Ses- 
quicentennial Committee of the Council 
Against Intolerance. 

Following the pattern of interfaith awards 
already created by B'nai B'rith at the Uni- 
versities of Alabama, Illinois, and Michigan, 
and Ohio State University, the William Allen 
White Fellowship will be awarded annually 
to a student in his junior year, who, in the 
opinion of an interfaith faculty committee, 
has made the most outstanding contribution 
to interfaith understanding on the campus 
of the University of Kansas. Nominations 
for the award will be made by the directors 
of the student religious foundations at the 
university. 

Three years ago the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Commission created the Grover Cleveland 
Hall award at the University of Alabama in 
memory of the late Grover Cleveland Hall, 
crusading editor of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser, who did so much to smash the Ku 
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Klux Klan in Alabama. At the University 
of Illinois, B'nai B'rith annually gives the 
Edward Chauncey Baldwin Fellowship in 
honor of the late Prof. Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, for nearly a generation professor 
of Biblical literature at Illinois. 

Early in 1944, B’nai B'rith also established 
interfaith fellowships at the Universities of 
Winconsin and Minnesota in honor of King 
Christian of Denmark and King Gustaf of 
Sweden, whose humane dealings with refu- 
gees won the admiration of the civilized 
world. At Ohio State University and the 
University of Michigan the Hillel interfaith 
awards are memorials to a former leader of 
the Hillel Foundation at the University of 
Michigan. 

Through grants from the Goldring Foun- 
dation in New York City and from Mr. and 
Mrs, Morris Furman, B'nai B'rith is also 
creating interfaith awards at City College, 
Brooklyn College, Hunter College, and 
Queens College in New York. The Furman 
grant is to be a memorial to Burton J. Fur- 
man, United States Navy, who went down 
when the aircraft carrier Lexington was sunk 
in the Pacific. 

Through the initiative of B'nai B'rith 
leaders, there was established in 1943 at 
Hunter College, in New York, the Sara Del- 
ano Roosevelt Interfaith House, where Cath- 
olie, Protestant, and Jewish students conduct 
their extracurricular activities under one 
roof. The Roosevelt Interfaith House was 
formerly the town homes of President Roose- 
velt and his mother. The Interfaith House 
is a memorial to the President’s mother. 


DECLARATION OF WAR AIMS BY FARMERS' 
WAR AND PEACE CONFERENCE 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, the 
Farmers’ War and Peace Conference, at- 
tended by many farmers and farm 
organization leaders from California, 
Colorado, New Jersey, and Middle West- 
ern States, held at the Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo., on March 25 and 26, 1944, 
adopted a 15-point declaration of war 
aims for 1944 and after. This confer- 
ence was called by the National Agricul- 
tural Mobilization Committee and Ralph 
O. Brown, of Hoytville, Ohio, chairman of 
the National Agricultural Mobilization 
Committee, presided. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks the 15-point program adopted, 
as well as the introductory statement. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory statement and program were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Until victory is won, the first objective of 

all Americans is to win the war. We affirm 
our support of the Commander in Chief on 
war measures, and our determination to do 
our utmost to assure an early victory and a 
lasting peace. 
Our determination is based on che knowl- 
edge that only through victory will we enjoy 
the opportunity to build for ourselves the 
kind of world in which we wish to live, As 
victory approaches, it is appropriate to set 
forth a declaration of our war aims: The 
objectives which we, as American farmers, 
seek to achieve through victory in the years 
of peace. 

America entered the war just as agricul- 
ture was emerging from the worst crisis in 
its history. For the first time in many years 
most American farmers were able to look 
forward to a future in which they would be 
secure in the tenure of their land, could 
market their crops at a fair return, and could 
expect to conserve the fertility of the soil. 

Challenged by the wartime need for food, 
the farmer has, with limited labor, machin- 
ery, and fertilizer, increased the production 
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of food by 21 percent since 1939. The vast 
majority of farmers have willingly accepted 
the need for price controls and other war 
restrictions, They will continue their all- 
out production efforts as long as is necessary, 
under whatever difficulties the war imposes, 
except for the lowest-income group of farm- 
ers—one-third of all—who have been de- 
prived of making their full contribution by 
lack of credit and the opportunity for full 
employment. 

This tremendous increase in production 
has not been achieved without serious losses. 
Though the record in this war is far ahead 
of World War No. 1, soil conservation and 
reclamation have lagged; we have further 
drained the fertility of our land. Farm 
machinery and buildings have deteriorated 
without adequate repairs and replacements. 
The advance of rural electrification has been 
halted. Improvements in rural housing, 
education, and medical care have been de- 
ferred. Many farm youths have left the 
land to enter war industries or the armed 
forces. 

Again agriculture faces a great crisis. 
There is much lost ground to be reclaimed, 
new goals to be achieved. Victory will per- 
mit us to resume our efforts to build a farm 
economy based on Nation-wide full produc- 
tion, employment, and consumption, and to 
build a more democratic machinery of agri- 
cultural management. 

The American farmer wants for himself 
and his children a life as productive and re- 
warding as that of town and city folk, a life 
that will challenge the ability, initiative of 
each new generation. He wants full partici- 
pation in the processes of his Government, 
which in many areas is prevented by restric- 
tions, of which the poll tax as a qualification 
for voting is a glaring and evil example. 

We recognize that progressive farmers, 
workers, and businessmen stand on common 
ground. and that farmers’ objectives can be 
achieved only with the support of—not at 
the expense of—other groups of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We have, therefore, set forth here 15 points 
as the war aims of a represeritative group of 
progressive American farmers, 15 points 
which we believe are the building stones of a 
strong agriculture and a better farm life. Be- 
lieving that they constitute a part of the nec- 
essary foundation for a strong economy and 
a better life for the Nation as a whole, we 
invite business and labor groups, all political 
parties, and all candidates for public office to 
join us in support of the 15 points. We will 
weicome the opportunity of joining with them 
in support of similar programs for business 
and labor. 


FIFTEEN~-POINT PROGRAM 


1. Full support of the Commander in Chief 
on war issues, including all-out war produc- 
tion; prevention of inflation by price and 
wage control, and by direct subsidies; heavier 
taxation of profits and personal incomes; 
full voting opportunities for the men and 
women of the armed forces. 

2. Pull and democratic American partici- 
pation, including agriculture, in world peace 
conferences, in post-war relief and rehabili- 
tation, in trade and economic conferences, 
and in other measures of international co- 
operation in support of the “four freedoms” 
for which the United Nations fight—in all of 
which the farmer has a vital stake. 

3. Continued full production after the 
war, planned and adjusted to total needs, 
and expansion of industrial uses of sur- 
plus farm crops, matching full production 
and employment in industry. This can be 
done only if restrictions on free enterprise 
are abolished, including artificial scarcities 
enforced by private monopoly, discrimina- 
tory freight rates, use of patent rights to 
limit production, and the use of tariff walls 
and interstate tax barriers to stifie trade. 
4. Elimination of the dangerous coexist- 
ence of farm surpluses and undernourished 
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people in America through a two-price sys- 
tem such as the food-stamp plan, the school- 
lunch program, and any other program 
necessary for the full realization of freedom 
from want. 

5. A permanent program of conservation 
of land, water, forest, and wildlife resources; 
immediate provision of funds and facilities 
to regain lost ground in soil conservation 
and reclamation after the war, and to make 
farm land available to land-hungry veterans 
and tenants. 

6. A land-ownership program offering vet- 
erans, tenants, and small farmers an op- 
portunity to own land, as a means of ar- 
resting the spread of tenancy, absentee 
landlordism and corporation farming, and 
of promoting the American ideal of the 
family-type farm. The principles of such a 
program are embodied in the proposed 
Farmers Home Corporation, to which should 
be added rehabilitation loans as a step to- 
ward ownership. 

7. Agriculture, the basic industry of the 
Nation, as such should have credit facili- 
ties and interest rates on a basis comparable 
to that enjoyed by any other industry. The 
borrowing facilities now available to agri- 
culture through the different agencies of 
the farm credit system should be main- 
tained and democratically administered. 

8. A true cooperative movement can and 
should be the answer to fascism—the demo- 
cratic way of the future. Present laws un- 
der which these nonprofit organizations are 
chartered and operate should be maintained. 
The consistent 25-year Federal policy of 
encouragement of farmer cooperatives should 
be continued. 

9. With parity income as the goal, a per- 
manent system of farm-price supports, loans, 
and crop insurance, as indispensable protec- 
tion for a full production program, 

10. An ever-normal granary for all key 
crops, and Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans, to assure adequate supplies at all 
times. 

11. A unified Federal farm program, in- 
cluding an adequate information service, 
administered through a single office in each 
county and for each State, under admin- 
istrative boards freely elected by their neigh- 
bors; with Federal, State, and county officials, 
specialists, and technicians working as ser- 
vants, not masters, of the farm community. 

12, Adequate public rural housing pro- 
grams, rural education, power and telephone 
system, public roads, medical services, and 
other facilities, so that future generations 
of farmers may participate more fully in the 
advance of science and technology. 

13. Simplification of distribution systems, 
improvement of packing and processing fa- 
cilities, and the promotion of more efficient 
marketing practices, by the development of 
cooperatives and by the joint efforts of agri- 
culture, business, labor, and Government, 
so that consumers in all groups may buy 
more goods through the elimination of waste. 

14. Immediate stabilization of farm-land 
prices through high taxation of speculative 
land profits. Continued inflation of land 
prices can deny thousands of worthy farm 
people and returning farm war veterans an 
opportunity to become established on the 
land. 

15. War salvage goods and plants should 
be disposed of by the Government as quickly 
as available in a manner which will permit 
farmers to acquire needed supplies, either 
directly or through their cooperatives, in the 
interest of immediate full production of 
foodstuffs and for the creation of a perma- 
nent economy of abundance. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE NAVY 
DEPARTMENT AND CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I desire 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetis 
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[Mr. WatsH] a question. I received a 
letter today which referred to news items 
that were inclined to criticize the Con- 
gress for not giving the Army and Navy 
full support, and asking for certain in- 
formation. I remember that on a 
former occasion the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, who is chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, spoke on the subject to which I 
shall refer. I understand he has been a 
member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee—for how many years? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is 
so long that I cannot remember. I 
should say for about 20 years. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has been a 
member of the committee for 20 years, 
and has been chairman of the com- 
mittee for how many years? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was 
for a time acting chairman and then 
chairman by appointment for the past 
8 years. 

Mr. WILEY. During the time that the 
Senator has been chairman of the com- 
mittee has he at any time had any in- 
formation to the effect that requests for 
appropriations by the Government for 
the Navy were ever reduced or lessened? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I cannot recall a single in- 
stance where any request made by the 
Navy Department to the Naval Affairs 
Committee was not granted by that com- 
mittee and later approved by the Senate. 
In this connection it should be noted 
what the procedure is in regard to re- 
quests for authorization and appropria- 
tions from the Navy Department. The 
Navy Department has to obtain the ap- 
proval of the Commander in Chief and 
the Budget before it can recommend any 
legislation to the Congress or request any 
appropriations. On this account we 
have no way of knowing what the Navy 
Department may have asked and been 
denied before it comes to the Congress. 
Therefore, I repeat, the Naval Affairs 
Committee and the Congress have only 
been in a position to approve or dis- 
approve of what the Navy Department 
requested and which had been approved 
by the Commander in Chief and the 
Budget Bureau. 

There are several instances, however, 
where Congress has taken the initiative 
or legislated in excess of requests made 
by the Navy Department. The first of 
these instances, since I have been chair- 
man, is in the act approved May 17, 1938. 
In that bill, which originated in the 
House, appropriation was made directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to appoint a 
board to investigate and report upon the 
need for the establishment of additional 
naval and air bases upon the coasts of 
the United States, its Territories, and its 
possessions. Mark you, this was not re- 
quested by the Navy Department but 
was initiated by the Congress itself. As 
a result of that law, the outgrowth was 
the establishment of many of the bases 
we now have in Alaska and in the Pacific. 
Another example that occurs to me is in 
the Naval Expansion Act of 1938. In that 
act the Navy asked for authority to build 
three additional battleships of 35,000 tons 
each and two additional aircraft carriers 
of 15,000 tons each. The Senate commit- 
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tee recommended, and the Senate ap- 
proved the recommendation, increasing 
each of these battleships to 45,000 tons 
and each of the aircraft carriers to 
20,000 tons. 

Another instance was in the naval air 
bases bill approved April 25, 1939. The 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs rec- 
ommended the adoption of amendments 
which authorized the establishment of 
the naval air stations at Quonset Point, 
R. I., and at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Another instance was the Navy Ex- 
pansion Act approved July 19, 1940, to 
make an increase of approximately 70 
percent in the number of naval vessels. 
This was a congressional measure and 
was introduced jointly in the Senate and 
House by the chairmen of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. This was known as the 2-ocean 
naval bill. This bill also increased the 
number of useful naval airplanes from 
10,000 to 15,000 and provided that— 

If in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Navy the total number of airplanes author- 
ized herein is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the naval defense, he may, with the ap- 
proval of the President, make such plans 
for procurement as the situation may de- 
mand. 


This act, initiated by the Congress 
through these two committees, and spe- 
cial credit is due the chairman of the 
House Committee, Mr: Vinson, gave un- 
fimited scope and power to extend the 
appropriations to build up our airplanes 
to any strength the Navy thought neces- 
sary. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
other statutes which the Congress had 
passed which did not originate with the 
Navy Department. It should be stated 
that the Navy Department enthusiasti- 
cally accepted and was delighted with 
every action taken by the Congress that 
during these years increased the strength 
of the Navy through the building of 
naval vessels and increase in airplanes. 

The Senator may recall that last Navy 
Day I received a strong letter from Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet, thank- 
ing the committee for the hearty coop- 
eration and support which the Naval 
Committee and the Congress have given 
the Navy, and stating that when the his- 
tory of this war is written the record 
will show that the Navy’s achievements 
have been in great measure brought 
about by the confidence that the Congress 
has shown toward the Navy. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, can we say, gen- 
erally, that from 1933 to the present 
time, to the knowledge of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, every request made to the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs to appropri- 
ate funds for naval purposes has been 
met in full? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can 
certify that that is the fact. One re- 
quest made by the Navy which was not 
complied with at the time it was made 
was the request for $5,000,000 to dredge 
the harbor at Guam. This item was 
eliminated by the House, but the follow- 
ing year, namely 1940, it was incorpo- 
rated in one of the Navy appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES, 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, I have been instructed by the 
committee to report, with the recom- 
mendation that it be adopted, Senate 
Resolution 263, which was referred to the 
committee by the Senate. The resolu- 
tion is in exactly the same form as that 
of a resolution which was agreed to 2 
years ago in connection with the matter 
of congressional elections, with the ex- 
ception that there has been added to the 
provision with reference to expenditures 
made in connection with campaigns for 
nomination and election of United States 
Senators a provision relative to the ex- 
penditures made in connection with 
campaigns for nomination and election 
of candidates for President and Vice 
President. 

The resolution calls for the appropria- 
tion of $30,000 from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. That sum is in the same 
amount as that which has previously 
been appropriated for that purpose. I 
trust that now, as then, the resolution 
may be unanimously agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator ask for immediate consideration? 

Mr. GREEN. I ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator to say that this reso- 
lution is in the precise form of the res- 
olution of 2 years ago. 

Mr. GREEN. With the exception that 
reference to candidates for President and 
Vice President was added. There were 
no such candidates 2 years ago; there 
were only candidates for the Senate and 
House. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, the res- 
olution is in accord with the practice of 
late years. 

Mr. GREEN. That is true. Every 2 
years a similar resolution is offered. With 
the exception which I have indicated, 
this resolution is verbatim, the same as 
the resolution of 2 years ago. 

Mr. WHITE. I have consulted with 
such minority Members as I could, and I 
have no objection to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the res- 
olution been referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it must 
be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate before it can be acted upon 
finally. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand that; and 
I took that matter up with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President. I have 
word from the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, with regard to this 
resolution. He recommends that it be 
reported favorably. I have consulted 
with such other members of the com- 
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mittee as I could reach. Since the reso- 
lution is in the ordinary routine form, 
I cannot see any advantage in postpon- 
ing action on it. I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent to report the resolution 
from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, in order that it may have immediate 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I know it is unpopular to suggest that 
we should spend a limited amount of 
money for an investigation of this kind; 
but I wish to call attention to the fact 
that year after year committees have 
been appointed to handle this matter. 
The legal problems have been simplified, 
and the law on the subject has been set- 
tled. The law on the subject is avail- 


able to any committee which may be 


appointed. The only expense I can con- 
ceive of is that for a secretary and in- 
vestigators. There may be a great deal 
of such work to be done; but merely be- 
cause $30,000 was appropriated in other 
years, I cannot see why it is necessary 
to appropriate the same amount now. 
I feel that a smaller sum than $30,000 
would be sufficient to start this opera- 
tion. I wish to make it clear that I am 
not opposed to the resolution. I repeat 
that in the beginning there was a great 
deal of conflict about the law, and con- 
siderable investigating was done on that 
subject. Lawyers had to be employed, 
and legal research was necessary. That 
is all over. The only necessary expense 
is that for a secretary and investigators. 
It seems to me that we could make a 
start with $15,000, and increase the 
amount later if necessary. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my 
colleague the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McFartanp] was chairman 
of this committee 2 years ago. The 
same sum of money was then author- 
ized. My recollection is that the actual 
expenditures did not amount to a quar- 
ter of that sum. I am sure the same 
situation would prevail with respect to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. If the 
money is not needed, we can trust him 
not to spend it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I think we ought to set an 
example of economy in the appropria- 
tions which we make for senatorial com- 
mittees. I appreciate the difficulties 
and I know of the pressure upon mem- 
bers of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. I think we ought to be very 
cautious in the amount of money we 
appropriate out of our own treasury to 
take care of these investigations and 
reports. 

I have no objection to the resolution. 
I think the undertaking is very com- 
mendable; but I wished to call attention 
to the fact that it seemed to me, in view 
of the work which had gone before, that 
the amount might be less. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, it so 
happens that 4 years ago I was chair- 
man of the same sort of a committee, 
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and the same amount of money was 
appropriated, as I recall. While I ap- 
preciate the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I think the 
sum of $30,000 is not at all out of line 
with the needs. 

The committee acts as a result of 
complaints made to it. In line with the 
policy which has been followed for a 
number of years, the committee does not 
of its own initiative investigate these 
matters; but when complaints are 
brought to its attention which seem to 
be worthy of investigation, the need is 
immediate. There is no opportunity to 
obtain additional money. It may be 
necessary to send investigators to Seat- 
tle, Wash., or Portland, Maine, and send 
them at once. So, with the legal coun- 
sel required and the need for immediate 
action, it seems to me that a committee 
of this kind would be handicapped if the 
amount were reduced below the figure 
provided in the resolution. I do not be- 
lieve that a committee of this kind would 
spend a dollar which was not necessary. 
It is important to have the money imme- 
diately available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 263) submitted by Mr. 
GREEN on March 3, 1944, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, from States in which no Sen- 
ator is to be elected at the general election 
in 1944, is hereby authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation with 
respect to— 

(1) the extent and nature of the expendi- 
tures made by all candidates for the office of 
President, Vice President, and United States 
Senator in 1944 in connection with their 
campaigns for nomination and election to 
such office; 

(2) the amounts subseribed and con- 
tributed, and the value of services rendered 
and facilities made available (including per- 
sonal services, and the use of billboards and 
other advertising space, radio time, office 
Space, moving-picture films, and automo- 
biles, and other transportation facilities), by 
any individual, group of individuals, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation to or on 
behalf of each such candidate in connection 
with any such campaign, or for the purpose 
of influencing the votes cast or to be cast 
at any primary or general election, or at any 
convention, held in 1944, at which a candi- 
date for President, Vice President, or United 
States Senator is to be nominated or elected; 

(3) the expenditure of funds appropriated 
by the Congress with a view to determining 
whether any such funds have been or are 
being expended by any department, inde- 
pendent agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States, by any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or by any instrumentality 
of any State or political subdivision thereof, 
in such a manner as to influence the votes 
cast or to be cast for any such candidate at 
any such primary or general election or con- 
vention; 

(4) the use of any other means or in- 
fluence (including the promise or use of 
patronage) for the purpose of aiding or in- 


fluencing the nomination or election of any 


such candidates; and 


(5) such other matters relating to the 


election of President, Vice President, and 
United States Senators in 1944, and the cam- 
palgus of candidates in connection there- 
with, as the committee deems to be of pub- 
lic interest, and which in its opinion will aid 
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the Senate in enacting remedial legislation 
or in deciding any contests that may be in- 
stituted involving the right to a seat in the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such infor- 
mation as in its Judgment may be reason- 
able or reliable. Upon complaint being 
mrade to the committee under oath, by any 
person, candidate, or political committee, 
setting forth allegations as to facts which, 
under this resolution, it would be the duty 
of said committee to investigate, the com- 
mittee shall investigate such charges as fully 
as though it were acting upon its own mo- 
tion, unless, after a hearing upon such com- 
plaint, the committee shall find that the al- 
legations in such complaint are immaterial 
or untrue, All hearings before the commit- 
tee, and before any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall be public, and all or- 
ders and decisions of the committee, and of 
any such subcommittee, snall be public. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such public hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such attor- 
neys, experts, clerical, and other assistants, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words, The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $30,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund cf 
the Senate upon youchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee or the chairman 
of any duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of. 

Sec. 4. The committee by majority vote 
may authorize any member of the commit- 
tee, or any member of a duly authorized 
subcommittee, to conduct on behalf of the 
committee any part of the investigation 
herein provided for, and for such purpose 
any member so authorized may hold public 
hearings, issue subpenas, and provide for the 
service thereof, require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
administer oaths, and take testimony. 

Sec, 5. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, may author- 
ize any one or more persons to conduct on 
behalf of the committee any part of the in- 
vestigation herein provided for, and for such 
purpose any person so authorized may hold 
such public hearings, issue such subpenas, 
and provide for the service thereof, require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, administer 
such oaths, and take such testimony, as 
the committee, or any such duly authorized 
subcommittee, may from time to time au- 
thorize. 

Src. 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate on the first day of the next regular 
session of the Congress the results of its 
investigation, together with its recommen- 
dations, if any, for necessary legislation. 


CANCELATION OF SEED AND FEED LOANS 
AND LIENS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, upon 
other occasions I have spoken to the 
Senate about the seed and feed loans and 
liens owed by farmers to the Govern- 
ment and its various agencies. The Sen- 
ate itself has been most sympathetic, and 
privately many Senators have assured 
me that they would go so far as to vote 
to cancel them in their entirety prior to 
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the year 1940. The opposition to this 
legislation has come, not from the Con- 
gress, but from the various governmental 
agencies. 

In view of the resignation of Gov. 
A. G. Black, of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, I want the Senate, the Con- 
gress, and the farmers of the Northwest 
to know that I am making renewed ef- 
forts to secure the cancelation of these 
seed and feed loans and liens, and I ex- 
press the hope that a man will be ap- 
pointed to succeed the former Governor 
Black as the head of the Farm Credit 
Administration who will join in this pro- 
posal that has been delayed all too long. 
Other countries, including Canada, have 
long since canceled these feed and seed 
liens. 

It has been my belief that in a matter 
of such grave importance to the farmers 
of the Northwest the Attorney General's 
office ought to assist the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration rather than the Farm 
Credit Administration’s private attor- 
neys. This is substantiated by the fact 
that the Attorney General's office 
through the United States district at- 
torney, P. W. Lanier, of North Dakota, 
had just concluded criminal prosecution 
against some solicitors who induced 
farmers to go into bankruptcy and to 
conceal part of their assets. In view of 
the intimate knowledge obtained by the 
Attorney General’s office in these prose- 
cutions, I wrote a letter to Hon. Tom C. 
Clark, First Assistant Attorney General. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 27, 1944. 
Hon. Tom C. CLARK, 

First Assistant Attorney General, Crim- 
inal Division, Office of the Attorney 
General, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CLARK: Very earnestly I bring to 
your attention and urge your immediate con- 
sideration of the feed and seed loan and lien 
situation which has caused untold grief, tur- 
moll, and unhappiness among the farmers of 
the Northwest. 

Mr. Attorney General, I believe that no- 
where in this country have the people suf- 
fered greater privation than when the North- 
west was unhappily the scene of the Dust 
Bowl droughts. 

During those long years the overwhelming 
number of farmers stayed loyally at their 
chores. They plowed; they borrowed money 
again and again for seed and feed; they 
planted; but they harvested not at all, or 
very, very little. 

Now, when prosperity finally came to the 
Northwest, as it has come, unfortunately 
prosperity did not come to all people alike. 
Some have not had good crops and have not 
prospered. Some have had continued mis- 
fortune, and are still hopelessly in debt, 
mainly to the Federal Government for seed 
and feed loans obtained as much as 14 years 
ago, which are still unpaid and still drawing 
interest. 

Many of these people have left their farms 
to work in the defense industries, feeling that 
they could never pay the liens upon their 
property. Others have been babied along by 
various agencies, who got what they could 
and are charging interest on the rest. 

To meet this situation I have had many 
conferences with various heads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, most particularly 
with Gov. A. G. Black, of the Farm Credit 
Administration, At some of these confer- 
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ences I was accompanied by elected officials 
from the State of North Dakota. Two and a 
half years ago the Honorable Ben Larkin, 
then chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of North Dakota, and I spent an en- 
tire afternoon with Governor Black and his 
staff in an effort either to prepare a satis- 
factory measure to wipe out and cancel seed 
and feed loans and liens, or, if that was im- 
possible, to prepare a bill which would give 
representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, such as county agents or A. A. A. 
boards, the authority to scale down debts and 
make necessary adjustments. 

At the present time we have had the un- 
happy situation where a farmer, deciding to 
pay his debts as best he can, is able to get 
his debt scaled down with his private credi- 
tors, but is entirely unable to get debts scaled 
down if the Government is his creditor. 

As a result, Mr. Attorney General, some 
men with good hearts and good intentions 
persuaded themselves that it was their duty 
to solicit these farmers to take advantage of 
the bankruptcy laws, Some 1,300 farmers in 
North Dakota did so. Then, of course, we in- 
evitably have the corrupt individuals who 
saw in the bankruptcy law an opportunity 
to profit, with the result that your office 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
were called in. 

In view of the evidence produced in these 
criminal trials, it is my belief that the people 
of this country are entitled to have you ap- 
point such assistants as is necessary to make 
a thorough investigation and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Federal land bank 
and other Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment making loans to farmers in an ef- 
fort to secure justice, fair dealing, and equity 
to all concerned. 

A Government that could cancel billions 
of dollars of World War No. 1 debts due from 
foreign countries certainly ought to be able 
to cancel or scale down the petty debts of the 
patriotic men and women who kept forth 
during the dreadful drought period and 
maintained the great Northwest, which dur- 
ing the Second World War, the time of our 
greatest national need, has become the great- 
est food producing area in the world. 

This Congress has given your Department 
liberal appropriations. The people of North 
Dakota have contributed their full share in 
payment of taxes, purchase of bonds, con- 
tributions of trained men and women, and 
an unprecedented production of food, I be- 
lieve these pecple of the Northwest are more 
than entitled to this consideration. 

I hope, therefore, that it will be possible 
for you to give prompt, careful, and ener- 
getic consideration to the needs of those 
thousands of poor people who still owe the 
seed and feed liens, who get up every morn- 
ing harassed by the thought that they want 
to do their utmost to produce food in this 
war, yet have not been given the considera- 
tio! by their own Government that the citi- 
zens of foreign countries, like Canada, have 
received from their government where seed 
and feed liens have long since been canceled. 

With the deepest respect, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM Lancer, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. LANGER. Today I am happy to 
state that Hon. Tom Clark promptly re- 
plied as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR LANGER: Thank you so much 
for your letter of March 27 regarding the feed 
and seed loan and lien situation. 

You may be sure I appreciate your interest 
in this matter and that it will receive our 
prompt attention. 

Please call upon me whenever you feel that 
I can be of service to you here. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Tom C. CLARK, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
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Mr. Clark did not let the matter rest 
there, however, and stated that he was 
appointing a special assistant attorney 
general and whatever other help might 
be necessary to make a prompt survey of 
the situation with the various govern- 
mental agencies, particularly with a view 
to ascertaining how this legislation would 
affect the stability of Federal land-bank 
bonds and other bonds issued by the Gov- 
ernment, the method of securing an 
equitable adjustment for loans which 
the farmers were still owing, and to de- 
termine whether some of the older loans 
should not be canceled in their entirety. 

Inasmuch as I have been unable to se- 
cure any cooperation from the various 
agencies looking toward scaling down or 
cancelation of these liens, I wish to ex- 
press publicly, on behalf of the farmers 
of the Northwest, my gratitude to Mr. 
Clark for this evidence of keen interest 
and assistance and to state that the can- 
celation of the major portion of seed and 
feed loans would not only be a blessing 
to the farmers of the Northwest but 
would prove a very profitable act on the 
part of the Government because it would 
result in increased production of food in 
our all-out war effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at the end of my remarks 
the two most recent bills (S. 574 and 
S. 722) introduced by me on the subject 
of seed and feed loans and liens and to 
express the hope that at last we may get 
definite, prompt, and favorable action on 
this most important subject. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 574 
A bill providing for cancelation of certain 
crop production and harvesting loans 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration is authorized 
and directed to provide for the immediate 
cancelation of all loans made to farmers pur- 
suant to the act entitled “An act to provide 
for loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during the year 1937, and for other 
purposes,” approved January 29, 1937, as 
amended and supplemented, or pursuant to 
any prior act or joint resolution, under the 
terms of which loans of a similar character 
were authorized to be made either by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec. 2, The Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration is also authorized and di- 
rected to release all liens given to secure the 
loan or loans made to any such farmer pur- 
suant to such act, and to notify each such 
farmer that no further payments of principal 
or interest shall be required after the date of 
enactment of this act with respect to any loan 
so made to him. 


S. 722 


A bill providing for cancelation of certain 
loans to farmers in case of crop failure 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administra- 
tion of any provision of law pursuant to which 
loans are made to farmers by any agency of 
the United States for the purpose of financing 
the production of crops which are essential 
to the war effort, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed, in any case where 
through no fault of the farmer the proceeds 
from any such crop are not sufficient to repay 
the principal and interest-on such loan, to 
provide for the cancelation of so much of 
such indebtedness as is in excess of the pro- 
ceeds from such crop and to release any lien 
given to secure repayment of such loan. For 
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the purposes of this act, the proceeds from 
any crop shall be determined in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prescribe: Provided, That in 
determining such proceeds, consideration 
shall be given to any portion of such crop 
consumed on the farm. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION IN RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is now holding hear- 
ings in Washington relative to air trans- 
portation in New England. The whole 
of New England, and especially my State 
of Rhode Island, is much aroused be- 
cause its interests are vitally at stake. 
It is something new for New England to 
be aroused over air transportation. I 
know that not very long ago I had dif- 
ficulty in arousing interest in Rhode Is- 
land as to the necessity of developing air 
transportation, and procuring a State 
airport. However, I was finally suc- 
cessful, in spite of complacent indiffer- 
ence, in having the State airport estab- 
lished. Now we-are in danger of being 
bypassed by some possible ruling of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board because one of 
its investigators has recommended that 
the use of our State airport be monop- 
olized by one air transport company. 

In this connection I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to elaborate, but I 
should like to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks 
a short editorial from the Providence 
Sunday Journal of March 26, 1944, en- 
titled “Rhode Island’s Case.” It sum- 
marizes the situation and shows of what 
vital interest the subject is to my State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


RHODE ISLAND’S CASE 


The economic future of this State is di- 
rectiy involved in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
hearing in Washington tomorrow on the 
petition of three commercial air transport 
companies to serve New England. Under the 
present set-up, Rhode Island is in the same 
position in commercial air service as in rail 
transportation. For many years we have 
tried, unsuccessfully, to free ourselves from 
dependence upon a single railroad system. 

Now we are confronted with the same de- 
pendence and the same handicap in the air. 
At a preliminary hearing in New York several 
weeks ago an examiner for the C. A. B. recom- 
mended that the New England territory be 
denied the competing services which several 
large commercial airlines are anxious to pro- 
vide us. We would be restricted by this rec- 
ommendation to the services rendered by the 
American Airlines, plus such auxiliary air 
transport as would be furnished by a smaller 
company operating between Maine and New 
York via Boston. 

Every resident of Rhode Island should un- 
derstand how severely this State would be 

if this recommendation of the 
C. A. B. examiner were to be accepted by 
the Board. We have many industries that 
make products small in size but high in value. 
The materials of which they are mode are 
in some instances unusually expensive, such 
as certain lines of jewelry. In other products 
in which Rhode Island excels a great deal of 
highly skilled labor is represented by a small 
article, notably such items as fine tools. 

Now these are things that are virtually 
made to order for the services that commer- 
cial air-transport companies will be able to 
render when the war ends. Probably the in- 
dustries of no other State, relatively speak- 
ing, fre so naturally suited to capitalize the 
services of swift transport. For the value 
of a host of Rhode Island manufactured items 
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is so large in dollars and cents in relation 
to their compact physical size that rapid 
transit by air is the logical means of shipping 
them. 

If we have the air facilities to place such 
products in the hands of customers through- 
out the country in the quickest possible time, 
obviously we will be in position to realize 
to the fullest extent upon the potentialities 
of our skilled craftsmen, our very sizable in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, and cur 
know-how in the fabrication of fine tools, 
expensive jewelry, and small machinery in 
which artistry in design and workmanship 
is a conspicuous attribute. For generations 
we have excelled in the processing of such 
gocds. But it has required days to deliver 
them to customers 1,000 or 2,000 or even 3,000 
miles from Rhode Island. Consequently in 
later years our producers have lost out at 
times in competition with plants that have 
sprung up nearer to the sources of demand. 

Now the air lines promise to correct this 
disadvantage of geography for us. The Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and the States bordering 
the Great Lakes are only a few hours away. 
The Middle West beyond the Mississippi River 
can be reached in less than a working day. 
People on the Pacific coast and the Mexican 
border today can be using products that only 
yesterday were being completed in this State. 
Our factories and mills no longer are far 
removed, hidden away in a small corner of 
New England. In practical effect, thanks to 
air transport, they are now as near the Missis- 
sippi Valley as they were New York and Phila- 
delphia a generation ago. 

But this will be true only in part unless 
the Civil Aeronautics Board discards the 
recommendation of its trial examiner and 
gives New England competitive through serv- 
ice by air to the West. The character of 
Rhode Island’s economy is complete evidence 
in itself of the necessity for such service. 
We are an industrial State. As never be- 
fore for generations, opportunity to realize 
upon our unusual industrial situation is ar- 
riving on the wings of commercial air trans- 
port. 

It is impossible to believe that any Federal 
agency, once it fully comprehends the case 
of Rhode Island industry in relation to air 
transport, will deny us a natural and wholly 
logical right to competitive through service 
on as many air lines as possible. Certainly 
we do not intend, if we can prevent it, to be 
bottled up in the air as we are on the rails. 
We want a chance to develop and grow in 
order to serve both ourselves and the Nation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board now faces the 
issue of whether Rhode Island shall be per- 
mitted to have what it wants in the way of 
gir transportation or whether it must endure 
indefinitely a monopoly in air service as it 
has in rail transportation. We have a right 
to éxpect that our true economic welfare shall 
be the deciding factor. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
call of the calendar for the consideration 
of measures to which there is no objec- 
tion, beginning with Calendar No. 766. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
measures on the calendar beginning with 
Calendar No. 766. 


EXEMPTION OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
EES OF THE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FROM CERTAIN CRIMINAL 
PROVISIONS 


The bill (H. R. 3847) to exempt certain 
officers and employees of the Office of 
Price Administration from certain provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code and Revised 
Statutes was announced as first in order, 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee what employees are to be 
exempted, and why? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certain officers and 
employees of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration would be exempted. The reason 
for the bill is that throughout the Nation 
we have rationing boards the members of 
whicl. are working without compensa- 
tion. The Attorney General has issued 
a pronouncement that section 109 of the 
Criminal Code applies to the members of 
those boards. Section 109 of the Crimi- 
nal Code is as follows: 

Whoever, being an officer of the United 
States, or a person holding any place of trust 
or profit, or discharging any official function 
under, or in connection with, any executive 
department of the Government of the United 
States * shall act as an agent or 
attorney for prosecuting any claim against 
the United States— 


Shall be subject to fine or imprison- 
ment. 

Individuals, serving without com- 
pensation on rationing boards, fall under 
the criminal statute, as declared by the 
Attorney General; and the purpose df the 
bill is to remove them from the effects of 
the criminal statute in view of the fact 
they are serving without compensation. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Would the Senator 
have objection to including in the Recorp 
at this point the very able report which 
our chairman has submitted to accom- 
pany the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objec- 
tion; and if the Senator will so request, I 
shall be glad to concur. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the report of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
House bill 3847. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 753) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3847) to exempt 
certain officers and employees of the Office 
of Price Administration from certain provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code and Revised Stat- 
utes, having considered the same, report the 
bill favorably to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, without amend- 
ment. : 

STATEMENT 

The purpose of the bill is to exempt un- 
compensated volunteers employed on war 
price and rationing boards and in other ca- 
pacities under the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, from sections 109 and 113 of the Crim- 
inal Code (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 198 and 203) 
set forth below. 

Section 109 of the Criminal Code provides 
that “whoever, being an officer of the United 
States, or a person holding any place of trust 
or profit, or discharging any official function 
under, or in connection with, any executive 
department of the Government of the 
United States shall act as an 
agent or attorney for prosecuting any claim 
against the United States” shall be subject 
to fine or imprisonment. 

Under section 113 of the Criminal Code it 
is unlawful for “the head of a department, 
or other officer or clerk in the employ of the 
United States” to receive or agree to receive 
any compensation for services rendered or 
to be rendered in relation to claims or other 
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matters affecting the United States, as there- 
in sət forth. 

Necessity for the proposed legislation be- 
came acute when the Attorney General pub- 
lished the following opinion under date of 
December 9, 1943: 


“OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
“PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY MEMBERS OF WAR 
PRICE AND RATIONING BOARDS 


“Members of local War Price and Rationing 
Boards of the Office of Price Administration 
are to be regarded as coming within the 
words ‘officer or clerk in the employ of the 
United States,’ as used in section 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and the words ‘a person hold- 
ing any place of trust or profit, or discharging 
any official function under, or in connection 
with any executive department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,’ as used in 
section 109 of the Criminal Ccde. 

“The word ‘department’ when used in a 
statute is not necessarily to be understood 
as including only the ‘executive departments’ 
denominated as such in the Revised Statutes. 

“Later cases in the Supreme Court make 
it clear that one may be an ‘officer’ of the 
United States and that a governmental es- 
tablishment may be a ‘department’ within 
the contemplation of particular statutes 
without necessarily meeting the tests sug- 
gested in United States v. Germaine (99 U. S. 
508). 

“Section 190 R. S. is inapplicable to mem- 
bers of local War Price and Rationing Boards 
because by express provision of the Revised 
Statutes the title in which it is contained, 
and the word ‘department’ as used therein, 
are applicable only to the executive depart- 
ments therein specifically named.” 


DECEMBER 9, 1943. 
The PRESIDENT. 

My Dear MR. Presipent: I have the honor 
to refer to your request for my opinion 
whether section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 5, sec. 99) and sections 109 
and 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 
18, secs. 198 and 203) are applicable to per- 
sons, including attorneys, who serve as mem- 
bers of the local War Price and Rationing 
Boards of the Office of Price Administration. 

The members of these boards are appointed 
by the Price Administrator under the au- 
thority contained in section 201 of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 23, 
29). He states that in order to assure the 
successful carrying out of the price control 
and rationing programs it is essential to se- 
cure the services, as members of these boards, 
of attorneys of high repute and standing in 
their respective communities. He further 
states that difficulty has been encountered in 
securing such services because of a natural 
reluctance on the part of attorneys to risk 
the possibility of violating the statutes men- 
tioned. 

Section 190 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son appointed as an officer, clerk, or employee 
in any of the departments, to act as counsel, 
attorney, or agent for prosecuting any claim 
against the United States which was pending 
in either of said departments while he was 
such Officer, clerk, or employee. 

Section 109 of the Criminal Code provides 
that “whoever, being an officer of the United 
States, or a person holding any place of trust 
or profit, or discharging any official function 
under, or in connection with any executive 
department of the Government of the United 
States shall act as an agent or 
attorney for prosecuting any claim against 
the United States * * *” shall be sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment. 

Under section 113 of the Criminal Code it 
is unlawful for “the head of a department, 
or other officer or clerk in the employ of the 
United States” to receive or agree to receive 
any compensation for services rendered or 
to be rendered in relation to claims or other 
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matters affecting the United States, as there- 
in set forth. 

Concerning section 190 R. S., there appears 
to be no doubt that it is inapplicable because 
by express provision of the Revised States 
(R. S., secs. 158, 159; U. S. C., title 5, sees. 
1. 2) the title in which it is contained, and 
the word “department” when used therein, 
are applicable only to the executive depart- 
ments therein specifically named. Sections 
109 and 113 of the Criminal Code, however, 
are not thus limited by any applicable statu- 
tory provision. 

A legal memorandum prepared in the 
Office of Price Administration holds that sec- 
tions 109 and 113 are inapplicable. The fol- 
lowing cases are chiefly relied upon to sup- 
port this conclusion: (United States v. Ger- 
maine, 99 U. S. 508; United States v. Mouat, 
124 U. S. 303; Burnap v. United States, 252 
U. S. 512; Dropps v. United States, 34 F. (2d) 
15; Hoeppel v. United States, 85 F. (2d) 237). 
An examination of these cases indicates that 
such support as they afford is to be found in 
language which originated in the first- 
mentioned case and was repeated or para- 
phrased or cited in the succeeding cases. The 
substance of this language is succinctly set 
forth in the following excerpts from United 
States v. Mouat (p. 307); 

“What is n to constitute a person 
an officer of the United States, in any of the 
various branches of its service, has been very 
fully considered by this court in United States 
v. Germaine (99 U. S. 508). In that case, it 
was distinctly pointed out that, under the 
Constitution of the United States, all its 
Officers were appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, or by a 
court of law, or the head of a Department; 
and the heads of the Departments were de- 
fined in that opinion to be what are now 
called the members of the Cabinet. Unless 
a person in the service of the Government, 
therefore, holds his place by virtue of an ap- 
pointment by the President, or of one of the 
courts of justice or heads of Departments 
authorized by law to make such an appoint- 
ment, he is not, strictly speaking, an officer 
of the United States.” 

United States v. Germaine undoubtedly 
stated the correct rule for ordinary applica- 
tion at the time the case was decided (1878). 
The executive branch was then divided into 
seven so-called departments under which 
were grouped the various bureaus and offices, 
The first of the great independent establish- 
ments, as we know them today, was not 
created until several years later (37 Op. 
A. G 227, 230). 

Nothing in the Constitution warrants a 
holding that a division of the executive 
branch must actually have the word “depart- 
ment” as a part of its name in order to be 
deemed a department“ in the constitutional 
sense; and none of the above cases involved 
precisely that point. Each case dealt with an 
appointment made by a subordinate within a 
department (save one, which concerned an 
appointment by the President), and in each 
case the Court was merely making the point 
that in order to constitute one an officer he 
must be appointed by the President or by the 
head of a department, rather than by the 
head of a bureau or other subordinate within 
a department. None of these cases arose 
under the statutes herein considered. 

Later cases in the Supreme Court make it 
quite clear that one may be an “officer” of the 
United States and that a governmental estab- 
lishment may be a “department” within the 
contemplation of particular statutes without 
necessarily meeting the tests suggested in 
United States v. Germaine. The fact that the 
rule advanced in the Germaine case is not of 
universal application was pointed out by the 
Supreme Court in Steele v. United States, No. 
2 (267 U S. 505, 507). As the Court there in- 
dicated, the congressional intent is the con- 
trolling factor and the word “officer” when 
used in a statute is not to be given the lim- 
ited constitutional meaning if it is apparent 
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that this would not accord with such intent. 
It was concluded that an appointee of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue (the head 
of a bureau within the Treasury Department) 
was “a civil officer of the United States” 
within the meaning of these words as used 
in the Espionage Act of June 15, 1917, and 
adopted in the National Prohibition Act. 

That the word “department” when used in 

a statute is not necessarily to be understood 
as including only the “executive depart- 
ments” denominated as such in the Revised 
Statutes was made clear in Emergency Fleet 
Corp. v. Western Union Telegraph Company 
(275 U. S. 415, 418, 426). The Court enumer- 
ated the so-called independent establish- 
ments existing at that time (1927) and termed 
them “minor independent departments.” It 
concluded that the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration was “a department of the United 
States,” within the meaning of these words 
as used in the Post Roads Act (ch. 230, 14 
Stat. 221, approved July 24, 1866; R. S. 5263, 
5266). 
The Attorney General has heretofore taken 
the same position. In an opinion of August 
12, 1933 (37 Op. 227), it was determined that 
the Civil Service Commission is a “depart- 
ment” within the meaning of the word as 
used in the Constitution and that the three 
members who constitute the Commission are 
the “head of a department” in the constitu- 
tional sense. 

Attorney General Gregory in a letter of 
January 21, 1918, to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian concluded that for the purposes of 
section 109 of the Criminal Code the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office should be regarded 
as an “executive department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” This letter has 
not heretofore been published as an opinion. 
I feel that it should be published and I am 
therefore attaching it as an appendix hereto, 
omitting only the introductory paragraph 
and a quotation from the statute (sec. 109). 

With respect to section 113 of the Criminal 
Code, Attorney General Wickersham declared 
that, considering the history and purpose of 
the section, there is no doubt the Congress 
intended it to have a broad, rather than a 
limited, application (29 Op. 397). I quote 
from the opinion (p. 398): 

“The terms of the statute are comprehen- 
sive. * * * Theprohibition * * è ex- 
tends to every officer or clerk in the employ 
of the Government, whatever his rank or 
function. * * The statute is a penal 
enactment, but it had a remedial purpose, 
and it was plainly the intent of Congress to 
make the remedy an adequate one, and so, 
instead of selecting and enumerating in de- 
tail all the offices and positions in which the 
danger of abuse was apparent, Congress made 
sure of its purpose by including generally 
every Officer and clerk in the employ of the 
Government. * * * 

“It was clearly within the power of Con- 
gress to make the statute comprehensive of 
everybody in the employ or pay of the Gov- 
ernment, and the nature of the case called 
for a general, rather than for a limited, desig- 
nation of the persons to be prohibited.” 

In such circumstances the rule properly 
applicable is that laid down in Steele v. 
United States No. 2; supra—that is, the word 
“officer” when used in a statute is not to be 
given a narrow meaning if it is apparent that 
this would not accord with the intent of 
Congress. 

The memorandum prepared in the Office of 
Price Administration appears to proceed 
upon the theory that members of the war 
price and rationing boards would be officers, 
rather than clerks, save for the supposed im- 
pediment arising from the manner of their 
appointment. The phrase “officer or clerk” 
in section 113 is a comprehensive term, and 
it is not to be supposed that one may escape 
its application because his position is ele- 
vated somewhat above that of the ordinary 
clerk and yet is not quite an office. It is to 
be noted in this connestion that bureau 


struck at. 
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chiefs who supervise clerical workers under 
the general direction of the head of a de- 
partment, have long been regarded as clerks 
within the meaning of the term as used in 
various statutes (15 Op. A. G. 3, 6; 20 id. 728; 
21 id. 363; 29 id. 146, 120). 

Aside, therefore, from whether the board 
members are technically officers or clerks, it 
is my opinion that they are to be regarded as 
coming within the words “officer or clerk in 
the employ of the United States,” as used in 
section 113 of the Criminal Code, and the 
words “a person holding any place of trust or 
profit, or discharging any official function 
under, or in connection with any executive 
department of the Government of the United 
States,” as used in section 109 of the Crim- 
mal Code. 

As you know, the Congress has heretofore 
provided by the acts of May 5, 1941, and De- 
cember 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 150, 861), that the 
three statutes herein considered shall not be 
deemed to apply to the members of certain 
boards appointed under the authority of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
(U. S. O., title 50, appendix secs. 301-318) and 
the Alien Enemy Act of 1798, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 50, secs. 21-24). If, as stated 
by the Price Administrator, it is desirable to 
exempt also the members of the war price 
and rationing boards, I suggest that the 
Congress be requested to enact similar legis- 
lation affecting them. 

Respectfully, 
Francis BIDDLE, 


“APPENDIX 
“Excerpts from Attorney General Gregory's 

Letter of January 21, 1918, to the Alien 

Property Custodian 

“There is no hard and fast definition of the 
terms ‘officer of the United States’ and 
‘Executive Department.’ While used in the 
Constitution and in a number of different 
statutes, they do not necessarily mean the 
same in all places. ‘A word is not a crystal 
transparent and unchanged, it is the skin 
of a living thought and may vary greatly in 
color and content according to the circum- 
stances and the time in which it is used.’ 
Mr. Justice Holmes in Towne v. Eisner, de- 
cided January 7, 1918 [245 U. S. 418, 425]. 

“No doubt there is room for the contention 
that the attorneys and accountants in your 
service are neither ‘officers of the United 
States’ nor hold places ‘under any Executive 
Department of the Government of the United 
States,’ within the meaning of section 109 of 
the Criminal Code. As prosecuting -officer, 
however, I could not adopt so narrow a view, 
but would have to contend for a construction 
of the words commensurate with the evil 
The very comprehensiveness of 
the language used in every line of the sec- 
tion shows, I think, a special effort on the 
part of Congress to make the remedy here as 
broad as the evil. 

“What that evil is was. thus stated in an 
opinion by Attorney General Knox, holding 
that a person appointed as counsel for the 
delegates of the United States to a Pan- 
American Conference, ‘as to both the intent 
and letter of the section, comes within the 
description of a “person holding any place 
of trust or profit or discharging any official 
function under or in connection with any 
executive department of the Government of 
the United States.” 


1 The memorandum submitted by the Office 
of Price Administration also relies upon the 
statement in my opinion of April 27, 1942, 
“it has been ruled that” section 109 is in- 
applicable “to officers in independent Gov- 
ernment agencies outside the 10 executive 
departments.” As indicated above, a careful 
examination of the precedents which seem to 
support this view shows that they do not 
really warrant the implications heretofore 
drawn from them particularly in the light of 
the situation existing today. 
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The wisdom and policy of such a statute 
are obvious, and the reasons which operate 
to forbid one holding an important position 
in the Government to engage in the prosecu- 
tion of claims against it, with the oppor- 
tunity, real or suspected, to bring the in- 
fluence of his position to bear in support of 
the claim he is advocating are operative also 
in the case of one holding such a place as that 
to which you refer’ (23 Op. 533). 

“Tt is not easy to see how it is any less an 
evil for persons holding responsible posi- 
tions in the Alien Property Administration 
to be prosecuting claims against the United 
States than it would be, say, for persons 
holding corresponding positions in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to do so.” 

The committec is advised that there are 
5,516 local war price and rationing boards in 
the United States, with at least 1 in every 
county in the country. The members of 
these boards serve without compensation, as 
do large numbers of volunteer assistants and 
employees. The duties of members of 
rationing panels include the review of ap- 
plications for rations and the determination 
of the applicants’ rights to their rations, the 
interpretation and explanation of rationing 
orders, and the holding of hearings to deter- 
mine whether rations issued by the boards 
have been misused. In addition, local at- 
torneys who are not board members are 
used as hearing officers without compensa- 
tion in administrative proceedings concern- 
ing alleged violations of rationing regula- 
tions. 

Persons serving in such capacities without 
compensation frequently in their private 
practice represent clients in cases involving 
the Government. It seems unreasonable to 
expect such persons to sacrifice private prac- 
tice in order to continue this volunteer work. 

Legislation similar to that proposed in 
the bill was enacted in behalf of persons 
serving on selective service boards, appeal 
boards, and advisory boards (Public Law 47, 
77th Cong., approved May 5, 1941, 55 Stat. 
150), and for persons serving as members of 
alien enemy hearing boards (Public Law 376, 
77th Cong., approved Dec, 26, 1941, 56 Stat. 
861). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF PLACEMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN IN FAMILY HOMES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2618) to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 8, after the word “Columbia”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That notwithstanding any 
provisions of section 4 of this act such a 
license shall be issued forthwith to any 
corporation or association chartered by 
special act of Congress and having under 
its charter the purposes or powers of a 
child-placing agency as herein defined.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 3, after the word “confidential”, to 
strike out “and shall not be open to in- 
spection or divulged except with the au- 
thority of the Board of Public Welfare.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
line 3, after the word “parents”, to in- 
sert “and requiring the Board of Public 
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Welfare to verify the allegations of the 
petition, make investigation, and report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
court.” s 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 13, after the-word “rights”, to 
strike out “in the presence of at least one 
witness.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 16, after the word “agency”, to 
insert “in the presence of at least one wit- 
ness.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
after line 21, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec, 9. The Board of Public Welfare is 
authorized to make such investigations and 


inspections as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 25, to change the section number 
from 9 to 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 3, to change the section number 
from 10 to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the engrossment of ‘the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
es and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill (H. R. 2618) was read the 
third time and passed. 


JOHN JOSEPH DEFEO 


The bill (H. R. 2387) for the relief of 
John Joseph Defeo was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

JOSEPH LANGHORNE WALKER 


The bill (H. R. 3247) for the relief of 
Joseph Langhorne Walker was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR ACCEPTANCE OF 

DECORATIONS FROM THE BRAZILIAN 

GOVERNMENT 


The bill (S. 1772) to authorize Lewis 
Hobart Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles 
Clement Goodman, and Henry Charles 
Robinson to accept decorations and or- 
ders tendered them by the Government 
of the United States of Brazil was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That Lewis Hobart Ken- 
ney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement Good - 
man, and Henry Charles Robinson are hereby 
authorized to accept from the Government 
of the United States of Brazil such decora- 
tions, orders, medals, and emblems as have 
been or may be tendered them, hereby ex- 
pressly granting the consent of Congress re- 
quired for this purpose by clause 8 of section 
9, article I, of the Constitution. 
ADDITIONAL ORDNANCE MANUFACTUR- 

ING FACILITIES FOR THE NAVY 


The bill (S. 1771) authorizing appro- 
priations for the United States Navy for 
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additional ordnance manufacturing and 
production facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, $65,000,000 for necessary tools, 
equipment, and facilities for the manufac- 
ture or production of ordnance material, 
munitions, and equipment at either private 
or public plants, b 

Src. 2. The authority herein granted shall 
include the authority to acquire lands at 
such locations as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem best suited to the purpose, erect 
or extend buildings, acquire the necessary 
machinery and equipment, and in private 
establishments provide plant-protection in- 
stallations, and shall be in addition to all 
authority heretofore granted for these pur- 
poses. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Navy from time 
to time, but not less frequently than every 
60 days, shall transmit to the Congress a 
full report of all acquisitions of land, by 
lease or otherwise, effected under the au- 
thority of this act. 


AMENDMENT OF PAY READJUSTMENT ACT 
OF JUNE 16, 1942 


The bili (S. 1708) to amend section 12 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of June 16, 
1942, relating to travel allowances, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 365; 37 U. S. C., 
Supp. II. 112), as amended, is further 
amended as follows: In the second paragraph 
of section 12, strike out the word “thereof” 
appearing in the next to the last line and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “of sub- 
sistence,” so that the proviso of said para- 
graph when amended shall read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, That for travel by air under 
competent orders on duty without troops, 
under regulations to be prescribed respec- 
tively by the heads of the departments con- 
cerned, members (including Officers, war- 
rant officers, contract surgeons, enlisted men, 
aviation cadets, and members of the Nurse 
Corps) of the services mentioned in the title 
of this act, and of the legally constituted 
Reserve of said services while on active duty, 
and of the National Guard while in Federal 
service, or while participating in exercises, 
or performing duties under sections 92, 94, 
97, or 99 of the National Defense Act, shall, 
in lieu of mileage or other. travel allowances, 
be allowed and paid their actual and neces- 
sary traveling expenses not to exceed $8 per 
day, or, in lieu of subsistence, per diem al- 
lowances at rates not to exceed $7 per day.” 

Sec, 2. That the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942 (56 Stat. 365; 37 U. S. C., Supp. II, 112), 
as amended, is further amended as follows; 
In the fourth paragraph of section 12, sixth 
line, immediately after the word “travel” 
strike out the words “by privately owned 
conveyance,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “at their own expense,” so that 
the said paragraph when amended shall read 
as follows: “Individuals belonging to any 
of the services mentioned in the title of this 
act, including the National Guard and the 
Reserves of such services, traveling under 
competent orders which entitle them toj 
transportation or transportation and sub- 
sistence as distinguished from mileage, who 
under regulations prescribed by the head of 
the department concerned, travel at their 
own expense, shall be entitled, in lieu of 
transportation by the shortest usually trav- 
eled route now authorized by law to be 
furnished in.kind, to a money allowance at 
the rate of 3 cents per mile for the same 
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distance: Provided, That this provision shall 
not apply to any person entitled to traveling 
expenses under the Subsistence Expense Act 
of 1926.“ 


TRANSFER OF TITLE TO U. S. S. 
“WOLVERINE” 


The bill (S. 1720) to vest title to the 
U. S. S. Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the 
Foundation for the Original United 
States Ship Michigan, Inc., was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to the U. S. S. Wolverine (ex-Michigan) is 
hereby transferred to and vested in the Foun- 
dation for the Original United States Ship 
Michigan, Inc. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY AND MARINE CORPS 
PERSONNEL FOR LOSS OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY 


The bill (S. 1714) to reimburse certain 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Marine 
Corps personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire ct 
the marine barracks, Quantico, Va., on 
December 16, 1943, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate 
not to exceed $571.75, as may be required by 
the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Marine Corps 
personnel for the value of personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in the 
marine barracks, Quantico, Va., on December 
16, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un: 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY AND 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL FOR LOSS OF 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


The bill (S. 1741) to provide for the re- 
imbursement of certain Navy and civil- 
ian personnel for personal property lost 
as the result of a fire in hangar V-3 at 
the naval air station, Norfolk, Va., on 
November 12, 1942, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
ro the third time, and passed, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $2,775, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy and civilian personnel for the 
value of personal property lost or damaged 
in a fire in hangar V-3 at the naval air sta- 
tion, Norfolk. Va., on November 12, 1942: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
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shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


SALARIES OF MEMBERS OF FIRE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1757) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to fix the salaries of of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia” was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the former chairman of the committee to 
give us an explanation of the purpose of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill, which was approved by both the 
House and Senate committees, would 
place officers and members of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
as regards salaries, on the same basis as 
officers and members of the Police De- 
partment. The bill has been approved 
by the Commissioners and by the people 
generally. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it limited to equaliz- 
ing the situation as between the Fire 
Department and the Police Department? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“marshal”, to strike out “$3,000” and 
insert “$3,600”; and in line 6, after the 
word “machinery”, to strike out “$3,000” 
and insert “$3,600”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia,” approved July 1, 1930 
(46 Stat. 839), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the annual basic salaries of 
the officers and members of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall be as 
follows: Chief engineer, $8,000; deputy chief 
engineers, $5,000 each; battalion chief engi- 
neers, $4,500 each; fire marshal, $5,000; 
deputy fire marshal, $3,600; inspectors, $2,460 
each; captains, $3,600 each; lieutenants, 
#3,050 each; sergeants, $2,750 each; superin- 
tendent of machinery, $5,000; assistant 
superintendent of machinery, $3,600; pilots, 
$2,600 each; marine engineers, $2,600 each; 
assistant marine engineers, $2,460 each; ma- 
rine firemen, $2,100 each; privates, a basic 
salary of $1,900 per year, with an annual in- 
crease of $100 in salary for 5 years, or until 
the maximum salary of $2,400 is reached. 
All original appointments of privates shall 
be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, 
and the first year of service shall be proba- 
tionary.” 

This act shall become effective on the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which approved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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WALTER ERVIN AND CORA ERVIN 


The bill (H. R. 1216) for the relief of 
Walter Ervin and Cora Ervin was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


G, F. ALLEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3661) for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 25, after the word “said”. to 
strike out “account” and insert “ac- 
counts”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

PAUL B. LINGLE 


The bill (H. R. 1421) for the relief of 
Paul B. Lingle was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


E. C. FUDGE 


The bill (H. R. 2273) for the relief of 
E. C. Fudge was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


4 REV. JAMES T. DENIGAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3538) for the relief of Rev. 
James T. Denigan, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “$10,- 
000” and insert “$5,578.85.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, : 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
MRS. JUDITH H. SEDLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1416) for the relief of Mrs. Judith 
H. Sedler, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 6, after the name 
“Indiana”, to insert “administratrix of 
the estate of Anthony F. Sedler, de- 
ceased,” and on the same page, in line 7, 
after the words “the sum of”, to strike 
out “$10,000” and insert “$5,753”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Judith H. Sedler, of Jeffersonville, Ind., ad- 
ministratrix of the estate of Anthony F. Sed- 
ler, deceased, the sum of $5,753, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of her husband, Anthony 
F. Sedler, assistant general superintendent 
of the Dahlem Construction Co., engaged on 
a project at Fort Knox, Ky., resulting from 
an M4-A4 medium tank of the United States 
Army, in the service of the Army and cper- 
ated by a unit of the Army, driving over an 
automobile which he occupied after having 
parked it by direction of the military police of 
the United States Army to permit a convoy 
of tanks to turn east onto First Avenue from 
Wilson Road, Fort Knox, Ky., on December 
19, 1942: Provided, That no part of the 
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amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Judith H. 
Sedler, administratrix of the estate of 
Anthony F. Sedler, deceased.” 


SALARY OF SECRETARY OF ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3362) to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the Secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 
date of passage of this act the salary of the 
secretary of the Territory of Alaska is fixed 
at $7,500 per annum. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts in con- 
flict herewith are repealed to the extent of 
such conflict. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I 


should like to inquire what is the present 


salary of the secretary of the Territory 
of Alaska? 

Mr. DANAHER. The report shows 
that the present salary of the secretary 
of Alaska is $5,600. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. ISABELLA TUCKER 


The bill (H. R. 3075) for the relief of 
Mrs. Isabella Tucker was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PAYMENT OF AWARDS IN CONNECTION 
WITH WAR MINERALS RELIEF STAT- 
UTES 


The bill (H. R. 2616) to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to complete 
payment of awards in connection with 
the war materials relief statutes was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE AND DELIVERY OF REVENUE 
BONDS IN HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 2778) to ratify and 
confirm act 16 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1943, extending the time within 
which revenue bonds may be issued and 
delivered under Act 174 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1935, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS 
RELATING TO WORK ON TUNNEL SITES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1479) providing for the suspen- 
sion of certain requirements relating to 
work on tunnel sites, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Mines 
and Mining with amendments, on page 
1, line 5, after the word “as”, to strike 
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out “proclaimed by the President,” and 
insert “determined by proclamation of 
the President or concurrent resolution 
of the Congress,” and at the end of the 
bill to add a proviso, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
act and ending 6 months after the cessation 
of hostilities in the present war as deter- 
mined by proclamation of the President or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress, no 
location on the line of a tunnel run for the 
development of a vein or lode or for the 
discovery of mines, or veins or lodes not ap- 
pearing on the surface, made by parties other 
than the owners of such tunnel, shall be 
considered valid because of the failure of 
such owners to prosecute work thereon with 
reasonable diligefice as required by section 
2323 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; and no right to undiscovered veins 
on the line of any such tunnel shall be con- 
sidered to have been abandoned because of 
any failure to prosecute work thereon dur- 
ing such period: Provided, That every 
claimant of any such tunnel site, in order 
to obtain the benefits of this act, shall file 
or cause to be filed in the office where the 
location notice or certificate is recorded, 
within 6 months from the date of this act, 
a notice of his desire to hold the tunnel site 
claim under this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1801) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey to the 
Virginian Railway Co., a corporation, 
for railroad yard enlargement purposes, 
a parcel of the Camp Allen Reservation 
at Norfolk, Va., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to object to Calendar No. 792, Senate 
bill 1801. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
being made, the bill will be passed over. 


PRESENTATION TO ADMIRAL NIMITZ OF 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4377) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, 
& Distinguished Service Medal to Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, United States 
Navy, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to present, in the name of Con- 
gress, a Distinguished Service Medal to Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, United States Navy, 
for exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service to the Government in a 
duty of great responsibility as Commander 
in Chief of the Pacific Fleet from December 
81, 1941, to the present time. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I inquire of the able Senator from 
Massachusetts whether this is an excep- 
tion to the general rule or whether this 
is the establishment of a new rule in 
respect to the presentation of medals? 
I have, of course, no objection to any 
decoration which may be awarded Ad- 
miral Nimitz; I am simply wondering 
whether we are here setting a new prece- 
dent in this respect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this bill originated in the 
House of Representatives, The Com- 
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mittee on Naval Affairs of the House 
thought that the record made by Ad- 
miral Nimitz was such that if Congress 
took this action it would be in the nature 
of approval and commendation of the 
fine services he has rendered. The 
members of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate could see no objection to 
approving the House action. 

While I am on my feet, I should say 
to the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan that personally I do not believe in 
bestowing honors or decorations on Army 
or Navy officers while the war is in prog- 
ress. I think after the war is over we 
ought to extend to the limit whatever 
powers Congress may have in expressing 
commendation and appreciation of out- 
standing military services. 

Some years ago from this floor Mr. 
Justice Holmes was paid a tribute for his 
excellent service as a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. He wrote back to the Sen- 
ator who paid him the tribute a remark- 
able letter in which he said that nobody 
ought to be thanked for or praised for 
doing his full and complete duty, for 
being an honest judge or an able judge, 
or other public servant. I have felt that 
that sentiment applies also to the officers 
and men of the Army and Navy and to 
other faithful public officials. 

The President himself has already un- 
der existing law bestowed upon Admiral 
Nimitz the Distinguished Service Medal. 
He has full authority to do this. The 
action therefore by the Congress at this 
time is in the nature of giving sanction 
and approval to the action of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Senator's inquiry presents an op- 
portunity to state briefly the law with 
reference to giving of medals. There 
are two kinds of medals under the law 
which the President is authorized to be- 
stow: Medals for heroic conduct in ac- 
tion such as the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, Navy Cross, and so forth; the 
other type is the Distinguished Service 
Medal which is given to persons who 
perform outstanding services to the Gov- 
ernment in positions of great responsi- 
bility. The President of the United 
States is authorized by the Congress to 
bestow these medais in his discretion and 
only one, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, is bestowed in the name of the 
Congress. 

The Congress having delegated its 
power to the President to give in the 
name of Congress the Congressional 
Medal of Honor has not removed from 
Congress the right itself to request the 
President to bestow the Congressional 
Medal of Honor on certain individuals. 

Approximately 40 Congressional Med- 
als of Honor have already been bestowed 
by the President, but Congress has not 
directed that any be bestowed during 
this war. It is to be noted that this 
award is the Distinguished Service Medal 
and not the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

I repeat therefore that the President, 
haying the right to make this award, and 
having done it, the action by the Con- 
gress now seems to me to merely amount 
to the Congress concurring in the action 
that the President has taken and there- 
fore makes the bestowing of the medal 
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not merely upon the initiative and dis- 
cretion of the President but also upon 
action by the Congress, 

After this law is enacted I assume the 
Navy will issue a citation to Admiral 
Nimitz calling attention to the action 
taken by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I can see no objection— 
and I am sure the Senator from Michi- 
gan cannot—to Congress taking this ac- 
tion in this instance, but I should like to 
say to the Senator, in view of what I 
have said, that I feel our action in the 
future in regard to these awards ought 
to be guarded while the war is in prog- 
ress. Nobody knows what mishaps may 
occur in the months ahead, and we ought 
not to overdo the matter of extending 
our thanks and our appreciation by spe- 
cial acts of Congress. I am informed 
that in the last war no medals or awards 
were granted until after the war was 
over. Then a board was set up that 
made recommendations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I ask the 
Senator whether there is any other offi- 
cer in World War No. 2 to whom this 
sort of recognition has been extended? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There 
is none. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
of course I shall not object to the bill, 
because any such objection would neces- 
sarily infer some relationship to Admiral 
Nimitz, who certainly is entitled to all 
the credit and appreciation which a 
grateful country can give him; but I re- 
spectfully suggest that it is somewhat 
invidious, except as we are going to pur- 
sue this system, to confine the Nation’s 
recognition at this moment to just one 
out of the galaxy of heroic and able 
patriots who are serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The 
Senator from Michigan has expressed 
my own sentiments and those of the 
members of the committee. He is em- 
barrassed by reason of the fact that this 
bill is on the calendar, and he may feel, 
as I do, that perhaps it is not wise policy 
to begin bestowing such honors at this 
time. 

It is only fair to say—and I am sure 
the Senator from Michigan agrees with 
me—that this officer has conducted him- 
self most admirably and has made a 
glorious record. 

The Senator from Michigan under- 
stands, of course, that this bill was ini- 
tiated by the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House, and that Admiral Nimitz him- 
self did not seek the honor which the bill 
proposes to confer upon him. 

Mr. DAVIS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Would the Senator have 
any objection to having printed in the 
Recorp the admirable report of the com- 
mittee on the pending bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
no objection at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask unanimous consent 
that following the discussion the report 
of the committee on the bill authorizing 
the President to present, in the name of 
the Congress, a distinguished service 


Ihave 
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medal to Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
United States Navy, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I am very glad to have the able Senator 
insert this documentation on behalf of 
Admiral Nimitz. I wish to repeat that 
I totally concur that Admiral Nimitz has 
earned every possible expression of ap- 
preciation that a grateful Government 
can give him. My comment has not re- 
lated in any aspect to that phase of 
the matter. Iam simply suggesting that, 
if we are to pursue this method, then 
there are many others to whom similar 
acknowledgment is past due. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 781) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4377) authorizing 
the President to present, in the name of Con- 
gress, a Distinguished Service Medal to Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, United States Navy, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill H. R. 4377 is to 
authorize the President to present, in the 
name of Congress, a Distinguished Service 
Medal to Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, United 
States Navy, for exceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished service to the Government 
in a duty of great responsibility as com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet from 
December 31, 1941, to the present time. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
concur with the following excerpts from the 
House of Representatives Report No. 1253, 
dated March 13, 1944: 

“Immediately after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Admiral Nimitz was detached 
from duty as Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion and ordered as commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet. He assumed that duty on 
December 31, 1941, and despite the losses at 
Pearl Harbor and a serious shortage of ships, 
planes, and supplies, he organized his forces 
and carried on defensive warfare which re- 
sulted in the halting of the Japanese ad- 
vances. As rapidly as ships, personnel, and 
material became available to him he shifted 
from defensive to offensive warfare and under 
his brilliant guidance and leadership the 
Navy won victories in the Coral Sea, off Mid- 
way, and in the Solomon Islands. Recently 
forces under his command have captured and 
occupied the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, 
and he is now striking blows at Japanese posi- 
tions even farther to the westward. These 
accomplishments have been possible because 
of the untiring devotion of Admiral Nimitz 
to his duty and to his skill as a strategist. 

“The committee are aware of the fact that 
the President is empowered, without con- 
gressional action, to present a Distinguished 
Service Medal to Admiral Nimitz, and, in fact, 
such a medal was presented to him in June 
1942. However, the enactment of H. R. 4377 
is a proper and fitting action indicating rec- 
ognition by the Congress of the outstanding 
service he has performed for his country. 

“The committee are of the opinion that the 
distinguished service rendered by Admiral 
Nimitz should be thus specially recognized 
and unanimously recommend enactment of 
the bill.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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EXTENSION OF CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1432) to extend the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment, in line 6, 
after the date “July 1, 1949“, to insert 
“Provided, That the appropriation here- 
under shall not exceed $30,000,000 per 
annum”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 7 of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 is amended 
by striking out the date “July 1, 1944” in the 
second sentence of such section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the date July 1, 1949": Pro- 
vided, That the appropriation hereunder shall 
not exceed $30,000,000 per annum. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
this bill. Every department which pur- 
ports to be concerned with the subject 
matter objects to its consideration and 
adoption, and it is my recollection that 
the press recently carried reports to the 
effect that the civilian pilots, some 30,000 
in number, as I recall, who had been 
partially or wholly trained under this 
program were now being found to be un- 
necessary to the service. I feel that we 
are entitled to an explanation from the 
committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill was introduced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada, who is the author of 
the original Civilian Pilot Training Act 
of 1939. The Civilian Pilot Training Act 
of 1939, so far as it would train civilian 
pilots, will expire in June of this year. 
In order that the authority for carrying 
on such a program may continue to exist, 
I thought it necessary, and I now believe 
it to be necessary, that the life of the 
present law be extended for another 5 
years, Whether it will be put into active 
operation or not will depend on whether 
an appropriation is made annually to 
carry on the training of civilian pilots. 

Regarding the expression of the able 
Senator from Connecticut to the effect 
that the bill is opposed by departments, 
letters from which appear in the report, 
let me say that if he will read the first 
expression of the first report he will find 
that these agencies deem the enactment 
of the bill unnecessary for military pur- 
poses. That is true, because the training 
of pilots for military purposes, both in 
the Army and the Navy, has now been 
taken over by the Army and by the 
Navy, but the training of pilots for civil- 
ian life and civilian activities is just as 
important today as it ever was, and will 
be more and more important as time goes 


on. 

It is true that we would have a great 
reservoir of pilots if the war were to end 
tomorrow or the next day, and undoubt- 
edly when it does end there will be a 
great many trained pilots; but those 
trained pilots will divide themselves 
into several groups. There will be one 
group returning from the war who will 
say, “I never want to see a plane again. 
I have had all the airplanes I want.” 
There will be another group who will be 
approaching the age when they can no 
longer serve properly as pilots in com- 
mercial air activities, because by the 
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time a young man reaches 32 to 35 years 
of age, his service as a commercial pilot 
has about approached its conclusion. 
The matter of pilot training addresses 
itself to youth. The pilot who has at- 
tained the age of 35, and beyond, as a 
rule has lost the imagination of youth, 
and has lost the best qualifications of a 
trained commercial pilot. That being 
true, in my judgment, and-in the judg- 
ment of the Committee on Commerce, it 
was deemed necessary to have the train- 
ing of civilian pilots go forward, either 
now or in the future, sometime between 
now and the end of 5 years from now. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Am I correct in my 
understanding that several thousand, 
perhaps 30,000, civilian-pilot training 
course men have recently been rejected 
by the services as of no special value for 
military purposes? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I do not think that 
is true; I think the contrary is the fact. 
The military departments of the Nation, 
both the Army and the Navy, are look- 
ing for pilots and for aviation experts. 
They look for trainees for ground serv- 
ice, and for pilot service as well. 

It is true that at the present time the 
Army and the Navy have said that civil- 
ian aviation training is no longer neces- 
sary, and they have taken the entire 

of military pilots out of the 
Civil Aviation Authority and jurisdiction 
and turned it over to the Army and the 
Navy. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN., I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Am I correct in stat- 
ing that about a year ago the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada was here 
explaining to the Senate that those en- 
gaged in civilian pilot training were be- 
ing discriminated against and being un- 
justly treated, and that he introduced a 
bill at that time which would tend to 
mitigate the difficulty in which they 
found themselves? 

Mr. McCARRAN, That is correct. 
Please understand that when the war 
started the Army found itself without 
any adjunct for training, so it took hold 
of the C. A. A., because the C. A. A. had 
been carrying on a program. It turned 
its trainees over to the C. A. A. for train- 
ing. The Navy likewise did that, and 
for some reason or other the Navy at- 
tracted the very finest young men of the 
country to its training group. The Army 
woke up one morning and found to its 
consternation that so many young men 
had gone into the Navy to be trained as 
pilots that it was going to be difficult to 
secure pilots for the Army. So the Army 
asked the C. A. A. to reach out and col- 
lect and induce a great group of young 
men who had been otherwise rejected 
for military service to enter into that 
particular line of training, and they were 
induced to come in, and they did come 
in by thousands. 

After they had volunteered and sub- 
jected themselves to orders, although 
they were not in the Army, or in the 
military service at all, but had subjected 
themselves to orders, so that they might 
be trained for military purposes, all of a 
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sudden they found that the training was 
not going forward, due to the fact that 
sufficient money was not available, or for 
other reasons. These men had left their 
homes, had separated themselves from 
their regular business, and had gone to 
wherever they were directed to go for 
training. Some of them were compelled 
to sustain themselves in one way or an- 
other. They did everything from selling 
newspapers to driving taxis in the vari- 
ous towns where they were waiting for 
training. So we had to get the money 
for the program to which the Senator 
refers in order to take care of these men. 

Mr. DANAHER. I was acutely aware 
of the situation to which the Senator 
from Nevada refers, and appeared before 
his committee myself in an effort to 
prove of some help in that respect. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, DANAHER, Having all this back- 
ground in mind, my questions were di- 
rected to ascertaining whether we should 
perpetuate the possibility of the recur- 
rence of such injustice. It seemed to 
me those men were unjustly dealt with, 
Indeed, I know of cases of men who were 
employed under that program at this 
minute being offered the choice of being 
cooks or bakers in the Army service. It 
seems to me a situation of that kind 
calls for some public notice, and I wanted 
the comment of the Senator from Ne- 
vada on that point. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The pending bill 
will not extend the program to which 
the Senator refers, I hope the Senator 
will permit the bill to be passed. 

Mr. DANAHER. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HOURS OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2928) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty 
of postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 14, 1935, as 
amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads with amendments. 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee was on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“require”, to strike out the words “post- 
masters of the first, second, and third 
classes.” 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I have an explanation why postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes are 
eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] has charge of this 
particular bill, May we pass the bill 
over temporarily, so that I may send for 
the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be temporarily passed over. 
IMPROVEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF 

CERTAIN ROADS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3912) to amend section 6 of 
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the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as 
amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “$285,000,000" and insert “$290,000,- 
000: And provided further, That not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000 of this appropriation 
be used by the Commissioner of Public 
Roads in areas certified to the Federal 
Works Administrator, by the Secretary 
of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, or 
by their authorized representatives, as 
maneuver areas, for such improvement 
and construction as may be necessary to 
keep the roads therein, which have been 
or may be used for training of the armed 
forces, in suitable condition for such 
training purposes, and to repair the 
damage caused thereto by the operations 
of men and equipment in such training.” 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the bill, but I do object 
to the amendment. I wish to have an 
explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
amendment is for the purpose of reme- 
dying this situation: In a number of 
States—I do not know how many, but in 
most of them, I imagine, although I am 
not positive about it—the Army has held 
maneuvers, and as a result of the ma- 
neuvers roads have been damaged to a 
large extent, as was shown by proof be- 
fore our committee. The increase of 
$5,000,000 is for the purpose of making 
it possible to repair roads which were 
damaged in Army maneuvers, in cases 
where it is certified by the Army and 
the Navy that the damage has been so 
caused. That is the reason for the in- 
crease, and I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut will be willing to let the bill 
be passed. 

Mr. DANAHER. I am not on the com- 
mittee, and have had only a few min- 
utes to examine the report, the bill hay- 
ing been brought to us only yesterday 
afternoon, and I have no over-all com- 
prehension of what is expected of us in 
the enactment of the bill. Therefore I 
should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. DANAHER. When a maneuver 
area has first been designated, the Sec- 
retary of War, I take it, has so designated 
the area, either himself or through gen- 
eral officers under his command. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is true. 

Mr, DANAHER. In the maneuver 
areas, were the roads to which the bill 
would apply already constructed at the 
expense of the States? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the most part. 
Of course, the first-class roads were all 
constructed under what is known as the 
Federal Aid Act, under which the States 
and the Federal Government contribute 
half and half in constructing roads. Ac- 
cess roads which have been destroyed 
would be built entirely at the expense of 
the Government. Other roads which 
have been cut up or injured are to be re- 
built by the counties or the States. It 
is a matter that would seem to appeal to 
almost everyone. Here is an area which 
the Army has designated as a maneuver 
area, and the Army hauls its big guns 
and tanks and other instruments of war- 
fare over the area. When roads have 
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been injured by the Army, and the Army 
itself has certified that it has injured 
them, it would be a proper matter for the 
Government to reimburse the States. 
That is all the bill provides. 

Mr. DANAHER. One further ques- 
tion. Why should not such request for 
additional appropriations be made by 
the War Department, or by the Navy De- 
partment, to the extent that either Army 
or the Navy is responsible for the dam- 
age? As I understand, this bill comes 
from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, and constitutes an amend- 
ment to the Defense Highway Act of 1941. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill went origi- 
nally to the Roads Committee of the 
House. In the Senate we have one com- 
mittee, the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, which deals with post offices 
and with roads. In the House there are 
two separate committees, one a Roads 
Committee, and the other a Post Office 
Committee. If the Senator will notice 
the language of the bill itself, it provides 
that nothing can be done unless a cer- 
tificate is made by the War Department 
or the Navy Department. So the mat- 
ter is referred to the War Department or 
the Navy Department in any event. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
I might help answer the question. When 
the subject of maneuver damage first 
came up the War Department very 
frankly said, “We do not have in the De- 
partment men who are capable of evalu- 
ating such damage.” The best agency 
the Federal Government has to deal with 
the question is the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. For that reason we re- 
quired in the first place that when a 
maneuver took place it should be prompt- 
ly reported by the Army, and the area 
should be promptly examined by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, as well as by 
the State highway officials who make the 
complaint. In that way we can obtain 
an estimate of the damage. The Army 
said, “We have every confidence in the 
world that justice will be done by the 
organization, which has been function- 
ing now for more than 25 years.” The 
Army said it did not want to assume the 
responsibility of passing upon the dam- 
age itself, because it did not feel qualified 
to do so. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator tell me for what the $290,000,000 
would be used? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
look at the item he will find that only 
$30,000,000 is involved; $260,000,000 has 
already been spent under an authoriza- 
tion bill which was passed a couple of 
years ago—as I recall in the first part of 
1942 or the last part of 1941. That was 
an authorization of $260,000,000, and the 
amendment simply adds $30,000,000 to 
the $260,000,000. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it to be used to 
build farm-to-market highways? 

Mr. M Oh, no, 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. DANAHER. For what is the 
$30,000,000 to be used? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The $30,000,000 
would be used for access roads to Army 
plants and to camps. 

Mr. DANAHER. TO docks 
wharves? 


and 


— 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and to docks 
and wharves and such places. The item 
of $260,000,000 misled me at first. But 
the provision is simply to increase the 
authorization from $260,000,000, which, 
except for a very small portion, a few 
hundred thousand dollars, as I recall, 
has already been spent. 

Mr. DANAHER. One other question. 
Does the term “maneuver area,” as 
used on page 2, line 2, have a definite 
meaning? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. The Army in 
an order fixes the maneuver area in 
any State. 

Mr. DANAHER. It might be several 
hundred square miles? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my own State 
a number of counties were involved. I 
do not recall the number. Six or eight 
or ten counties, at any rate, were in- 
cluded in the maneuver area. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not have the 
floor really. However, if I have it, I 
yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see whether any limit of time is attached 
with respect to the money. In my State 
there are outstanding from 1941 claims 
for damage to roads which have not yet 
been paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the bill does 
not fix the time. It simply completes 
the authorization. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It provides that 
whatever is approved shall be paid? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. The proviso in the com- 
mittee amendment is: 

That not exceeding $5,000,000 of this ap- 
propriation be used by the Commissioner of 
Public Roads, 


Is the work in question to be done by 
the public highway departments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is to be done by 
the agency of which Mr. MacDonald is 
the head. That is the Public Roads 
Administration. 

Mr. DAVIS. The work will be done 
under his supervision, but the work itself 
will be done by the public highway 
agencies of the States? 

Mr M . The work will be 
done under Mr. MacDonald’s direction. 
The Army and the Navy will certify to 
the Commissioner of Public Roads, and 
the work will be done by his organiza- 
tion. = 

Mr. DAVIS. By the Federal organi- 
zation—Mr. MacDonald’s organization? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3912) was read the third 
time and passed. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the present consideration of House 
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bill 2928, which, in my absence, was tem- 
porarily passed over a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2928) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to fix the hours of duty of postal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 14, 1935, as amended, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
with amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to state that the bill was passed by 
the House July 5, 1943. It remained a 
long time in our committee, because the 
House included in the bill postmasters 
and post-office inspectors, who were not 
originally estimated for by the Post Of- 
fice Department. Objection was raised 
in our committee. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep] did not feel that he 
had sufficient information with respect 
to the effect upon postmasters and post- 
office inspectors, so at a meeting of the 
committee yesterday it was decided to 
strike out the postmasters and post-office 
inspectors. 

There is no dispute about the over- 
time payments that are due to other 
employees. In that amended form the 
bill is supported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments of the com- 
mittee. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “require”, to strike 
out “postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
2, line 5, after the word “service”, to 
strike out “post-office inspectors and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the 
same page, line 11, after the word “Serv- 
ice”, to strike out “Cost Ascertainment 
employees (until such time as they shall 
be transferred to the departmental 
roll) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 2, after the word “time”, to insert 
“such overtime, however, to be payable 
only upon so much of the earned basic 
compensation as does not exceed $2,900 
per annum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in line 8, after the word “com- 
pensation” and the period to insert “In 
computing the overtime compensation 
the base pay for 1 day shall be con- 
sidered to be one three hundred and 
sixth of the respective per annum sal- 
aries and the base pay for 1 hour shall 
be considered to be one-eighth of the 
base pay so computed for 1 day.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques« 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments, and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. j 

The bill (H. R. 2928) was read the 
third time and passed. 
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CONVEYANCE OF PARCEL OF LAND TO 
VIRGINIAN RAILWAY CO. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago, when Calendar No. 792, 
Senate bill 1801, was called, my attention 
was temporarily distracted, and the bill 
was passed over at the request of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GER]. I now ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 1801 be considered. 
Since the Senator from North Dakota 
requested that the bill be passed over I 
have conferred with him and showed 
him the report on the bill. The amount 
of property involved is less than $300. 
An agreement was made by the Navy 
Department with the railroad company 
to give the railroad 0.93 acre in return 
for building a fence and highway for the 
Navy. The whole amount involved is 
less than 8300. The Navy has been 
much benefited by the improvement 
which has been made. I assume the 
Senator has now no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
Jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, ‘the bill 
(S. 1801) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad- 
yard enlargement purposes, a parcel of 
land of the Camp Allen Reservation at 
Norfolk, Va., was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to 
The Virginian Railway Co., a corporation, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to a strip 
or parcel of land of the Camp Allen Reser- 
vation, Norfolk, Va., for the enlargement of 
its railroad yard, said parcel of land being 
more particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at point “C” on PW Drawing No. 
10,545, on file in the Navy Department, which 
point is north forty-nine degrees forty-four 
minutes west and three hundred and twenty 
feet more or less distant from the center line 
of the Seventh Avenue entrance into Camp 
Allen and is on the present right-of-way line 
of the Virginian Railway Co.; thence ‘north 
fifty-four degrees twenty-six minutes thirty 
seconds west two hundred and forty-three 
and sixty-four one-hundredths feet, more or 
less, to point D“; thence north forty-nine 
degrees forty-four minutes west one thou- 
sand and fifty-six and seventy-one one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less, to point “E”; thence 
north sixty-five degrees nineteen minutes 
fourteen seconds west three hundred and 
seventy-three and nine one-hundredths feet, 
more or less, to point A“; thence to the right 
along the arc of a curve having a radius of 
six hundred and two and eighty one-hun- 
dredths feet, more or less, for a distance of 
three hundred and eighty-six and thirty-two 
one-hundredths feet, more or less, to point 
“B”; thence south forty-nine degrees forty- 
four minutes east one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-nine and fifty-five one-hun- 
Gredths feet, more or less, to the point of 
beginning; containing all told ninety-three 
one-hundredths acre, more or less, situate 
in Norfolk, Va. 


i BISHOPVILLE MILLING CO. 

. The bill (S. 1247) for the relief of the 
Bishopville Milling Co. was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Bishopville 
Milling Co., of Bishopville, 8. C., the 
sum of $870.05, in full settlement of all claims 
of such company against the United States 
for compensation for property damages sus- 
tained when a truck and trailer owned by 
such company was demolished in a collision 
with a United States Army truck on United 
States Highway No. 521, near Lancaster, S. C., 
on October 29, 1941: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


MRS. CHRISTINE HANSEN 


The bill (H. R. 2234) for the relief of 
Mrs. Christine Hansen was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

O. C. EVENSEN 


The bill (H. R. 3668) for the relief of 
C. C. Evensen was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
AVID EVERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2648) for the relief of Avid 
Evers, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$4,000” and insert 
“$5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
„ ae thira 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

APPLICATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY LAWS 
TO CERTAIN SEAMEN 


The bill (H. R. 3259) to clarify the 
application of section 1 (b) of Public Law 
17, Seventy-eighth Congress, to certain 
services performed by seamen as em- 
ployees of the United States through the 
War Shipping Administration was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF ACT MAKING IT A MIS- 

DEMEANOR TO STOW AWAY ON VESSELS 


The bill (H. R. 3602) to amend the 
act making it a misdemeanor to stow 
away on vessels was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMITA- 


TIONS IN CERTAIN MERCHANT MARINE 
CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3257) to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of Title II of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to author- 
ize suspension of the statute of limita- 
tions in certain cases, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
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Committee on Commerce; with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 15, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “four” and insert “two,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 16, after the word “hereof”, to 
change the period to a colon and insert: 

Provided, That no such agreement or modi- 
fication shall be entered into in any case 
where the right to sue the United States has 
expired at the time of making the agree- 
ment or modification unless made within 60 
days after the enactment of this proviso, 

Sec. 2. Whenever the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, finds that a meri- 
torious claim arising on or after December 
7, 1941, against the United States, or any 
agent or employee thereof, for loss of or 
damage to cargo has lapsed by reason of 
failure to commence suit against the United 
States or any agent or employee thereof 
within the time provided by law, and that 
such failure to institute sult was based on 
lack of information not resulting from lack 
of due diligence, or other causes sufficient in 
the opinion of the Administrator to excuse 
such failure to institute suit, the Admin- 
istrator may compromise, or settle any such 
claim on the same basis as though the time 
for suit had not expired: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to extend the time to commence 
suit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That 
completes the calendar. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF EDUCATION 
AND LABOR COMMITTEF ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND PHYSICAL FITNESS OF 
CIVILIANS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Printing, I report fa- 
vorably Senate Resolution 277, and ask 
that it be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That, in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 copies of part I, and each 
subsequent part, of the hearings held before 
a subcommittee of said committee during the 
current Congress, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 74 (78th Cong., 1st sess.), authorizing 
an investigation of the educational and physi- 
cal fitness of the civilian population as related 
to national defense, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator make 
an explanation of the resolution? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Subcommittee on 
Educational and Physical Fitness of Ci- 
vilians of the Committee on Education 
and Labor has been holding hearings 
relative to wartime health and education. 
We are particularly interested in obtain- 
ing a reprint of the hearings relating to 
juvenile delinquency. The number of 
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hearings printed has been insufficient, 
and the resolution provides for the print- 
ing of an additional 1,000 copies. It has 
heretofore been necessary to arrange to 
have the hearings reprinted. However, 
if the resolution is agreed to 2,000 
copies, instead of 1,000 will be printed. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


INQUIRY INTO LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR 
ISSUANCE OF EXECUTIVE ORDERS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, a few 
days ago Senate Resolution 252 was 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary and, subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. The 
resolution provides that the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a survey of the statu- 
tory or constitutional authority on the 
basis of which Executive orders and other 
orders by executive departments have 
been issued. When the resolution was 
reported, I asked that it go over, in order 
that I might look into it. 

After conferring with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. and also with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], I now ask 
that the resolution be taken up for pres- 
ent consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded vo consider the resolution (S. 
Res, 252), which had been reported by 
Mr. McCarran from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ‘subsequently referred 
to and reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer 
a substitute for section 1, which I send 
to the des, and ask to have stated. The 
substitute is agreeable to the Senator 
from Nevada, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and also to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all of page 1 and lines 1 and 2 
on page 2, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, for the information of the 
Senate and as a basis for any legislation the 
committee may deem it advisable to recom- 
mend, is hereby authorized and directed to 
study, survey, and report to the Senate not 
later than the end of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the constitutional or statutory au- 
thority upon which any or all Executive or- 
ders issued by the President since March 4, 
1933, were based, and likewise the statutory 
or constitutional basis upon which direc- 
tives, rules, and regulations have been issued 
during the same period by or under the au- 
thority of any executive department or in- 
dependent agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 
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So as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, for the information of the Sen- 
ate and as a basis for any legislation the 
committee may deem it advisable to recom- 
mend, is hereby authorized and directed to 
study, survey, and report to the Senate not 
later than the end of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the constitutional or statutory au- 
thority upon which any or all Executive or- 
ders issued by the President since March 4, 
1933, were based, and likewise the statutory 
or constitutional basis upon which direc- 
tives, rules, and regulations have been is- 
sued during the same period by or under the 
authority of any executive department or 
independent agency of the United States 
Government. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof is authorized to hold 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ. such experts and such cler- 
ical, stenographic, and other assistants to 
require such assistance and information 
from any departments and agencies of the 
Government, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, and to 
take such testimony as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words, The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed 
$5,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to substantiate what has been said 
by the Senator from Kentucky, al- 
though of course it is not necessary that 
Idoso. The chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary has been consulted about 
this matter, in conjunction with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and it is agreed that 
the proposed amendment is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before 
thes resolution is agreed to, I wish to call 
attention to the fact, for the RECORD, 
that the issuance of Executive orders by 
the President of the United States is not 
anew matter. Running all the way back 
to President Abraham Lincoln, the Pres- 
idents have issued Executive orders not 
only in time of war but in time of peace. 

I have before me a compilation of the 
number of Executive orders and procla- 
mations which have been issued by var- 
ious Presidents, beginning with Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln. The compilation 
is very brief, and I think it will be in- 
teresting to the Senate to have it read: 

Abraham Lincoln issued 2 Executive 
orders and 49 proclamations. 

Andrew Johnson issued 5 Executive or- 
ders and 51 proclamations. 

Grant issued 13 Executive orders and 
55 proclamations. 

Hayes issued no Executive orders and 
15 proclamations. 
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Garfield issued none of either variety. 

Arthur issued 3 Executive orders and 
17 proclamations. 

Cleveland during his first administra- 
tion issued 5 Executive orders and 22 
proclamations. 

Harrison issued 3 Executive orders and 
66 proclamations. 

Cleveland during his second admin- 
istration issued 68 Executive orders and 
53 proclamations. 

McKinley issued 50 Executive orders 
and 60 proclamations. 

Theodore Roosevelt issued 111 Execu- 
tive orders and 407 proclamations. 

President Taft issued 699 Executive 
orders and 365 proclamations. 

President Wilson issued 1,770 Execu- 
tive orders and 361 proclamations. 

President Harding issued 484 Execu- 
tive orders and 80 proclamations. 

President Coolidge issued 1,248 Execu- 
tive orders and 201 proclamations. 

President Hoover issued 1,004 Execu- 
tive orders and 168 proclamations. 

Up until 1936, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt issued 1,469 Executive orders 
and 121 proclamations. 

Bringing that figure down to yester- 
day, the 29th day of March 1944, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has issued 3,361 Executive 
orders and 572 proclamations, most of 
them, of course, having been brought 
about because of the war. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
please state the date of the Recorp from 
which he has been reading? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The date of the Rec- 
orp. from which I have been reading is 
March 17, 1936. 

Mr. DANAHER. And will the Senator 
state the volume and page numbers, if he 
has them, please? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The table from which 
I am reading is on page 3883, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, second session, volume 
80, part 4. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
please state how many such Executive 
orders his capitulation shows President 
2 had issued down to March 
1936? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The number is 1,469. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I recall, the Senate has not hereto- 
fore agreed to a special resolution au- 
thorizing or directing a committee to 
make a survey of the statutory or con- 
stitutional basis upon which the various 
Executive orders have been issued. Per- 
sonally, I think such information might 
be useful to the Senate and to the coun- 
try. We all know that in time of war, 
Presidents are required to issue Execu- 
tive orders in great numbers, as well as 
proclamations. It is not desired, of 
course, and my information comes from 
the chairman of the committee, that the 
committee go into a fishing expedition to 
determine the policy involved in the 
Executive orders; because no committee 
has the right or power, or if it had such, 
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would not attempt to exercise it, to call 
the President before it, in order to in- 
quire what went on in his mind as the 
basis for the issuance of an Executive 
order, any more than it would call be- 
fore it the Supreme Court and inquire 
what happened in a conference which 
resulted in a decision of the Supreme 
Court. That is not the object of the 
resolution. It is simply for the purpose 
of surveying the statutory and consti- 
tutional authority upon which they are 
based, for the information of the Sen- 
ate and as a basis for any legislation 
the committee might recommend. In 
that sense I believe that the survey may 
be helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

The resolution, 
agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 29, 1944, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 250. An act to promote sustained-yield 
forest management in order thereby (a) to 
stabilize communities, forest industries, em- 
ployment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to 
assure a continuous and ample supply of 
forest products; and (c) to secure the bene- 
fits of forests in regulation of water supply 
and stream fiow, prevention of soil erosion, 
amelioration of climate, and preservation of 
wildlife; 

S. 1410. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act approved June 13, 1940; 

S. 1428. An act to amend the provision of 
the act authorizating payment of 6 months’ 
death gratuity to widow, child, or dependent 
relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses 
of the Navy or Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1635. An act to eliminate a pay discrim- 
ination against the teacher of music at the 
United States Military Academy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McFartanp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
naval nominations which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Milton E. Miles, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from March 22, 1944. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


as amended, was 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Col. Albert W. Foreman to be 
State director of selective service for 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Leroy P. Raynor to be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, with the 
rank of commander. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John H. Brittain to be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer, with the 
rank of lieutenant commander. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firm 


. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations of post- 
masters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be 7 
forthwith. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILLS AND RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and that the Vice Presi- 
dent be authorized to sign any bills or 
resolutions ready for his signature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO SATURDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Saturday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Saturday, April 1, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, March 30 (legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 7), 1944: 

PROMOTIONS, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE, IN THE 
Navy 

Capt. Donald B. Duncan, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 2d day of 
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Capt, Thomas R. Kurtz, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, on 
the retired list for temporary service, while 
serving as chief of staff to commander, Fast- 
ern Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Burrell OC. Allen, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, in 
the retired list for temporary service, while 
serving as chief of staff to commander, West- 
ern Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Marion C. Robertson, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
staff to commander, Hawaiian Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Charlton E. Battle, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
staff to commander, Service Force, Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Capt. John H. Magruder, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
staff to commander, Caribbean Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Paul S. Theiss, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, while serving as chief of staff 
to commander, Amphibious Forces, Pacific 
Fleet. 

Capt. Homer W. Graf, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, while serving as chief of staff to 
commander, Seventh Fleet. 

Capt. Allen G. Quynn, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, while serving as chief of staff to 
commander, Service Force, Pacific Fleet. 

Capt. Clinton E. Braine, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as chief of 
staff to commander, Fourth Fleet. 

Capt. Howard A. Flanigan, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list for temporary service, 
while serving as deputy chief of staff to com- 
mander, Twelfth Fleet. 

Capt. George A. Seitz, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, while serving as chief of staff 
to commander, Air Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

Capt. Leonard Doughty, Jr., United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list for temporary service, while 
serving as commander, advanced pases, Italy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 30 (legislative day of 
February 7), 1944: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Col. Albert W. Foreman to be State director 
of selective service for Delaware. 

THE Coast AND GEODETIC Survey 


TO BE HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEERS 
FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1944 


Leroy P. Raynor 
John H. Brittain 
In THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be rear admirals, for temporary service 
Felix B. Stump 
Alfred M. Pride 
To be vice admiral, for temporary service, 


while serving as commander, Caribbean Sea 
Frontier 


Robert C. Giffen 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Martin A. Basgall, Hays. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Anna C. Liggett, New Underwood. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 30, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, for the love that 
kept us through the night and for the 
miracle of dawning day, we praise Thee. 
Though confusion may bewilder us and 
cares distract us, keep us invincible in 
spirit with hearts of charity and the dis- 
position to make every duty a delight 
ad doing good to others a sacred priv- 
ilege. No bitter word ever lightened a 
burden, no complaint ever made a dark 
day brighter or a rough road smoother. 

We draw near to Thee, our Father, 
by way of our merciful Saviour who 
was touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities and bore our transgressions. 
Dear Lord, spare us from the vice of in- 
gratitude and forbid that we should 
deepen the wounds of Him who em- 
braced the antagonisms of a dark world 
that we might know how to redeem it. 
In this season, as we measure His holy 
steps, turn us aside from things un- 
worthy and make the service of our lives 
commensurate with the holiness of His 
mission and the splendor of His courage. 
Let the benedictions of Thy love and 
happiness bless all our homes and un- 
fold their sweetest joy and beauty upon 
all hearthstones. Keep alive in our 
breasts the promise of a living world, 
seeking the brotherly ways and feeling 
that we are moving on to a glorious 
forever, with the memories of earth en- 
riching our heaven. In the name of Him 
who is our peace, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 4381. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4346) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendments 
numbered 13 and 36 to the foregoing bill 
and agrees to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to Senate 
amendment numbered 42 to said bill. 
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THE LATE JAMES A. O'LEARY 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of James A. O'Leary, or Jim as 
he was lovingly known to the members of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, there was a feeling of 
genuine sorrow. It was hard to think 
that we would miss hereafter his cheery 
greeting, always graced by his genial 
smile. Each member cherished him as a 
personal friend, and knew that his dis- 
cussion of the most difficult problem 
would be illuminated always by his rich 
Trish wit. a 

Jim was devoted to the merchant ma- 
rine, and worked untiringly for its suc- 
cess. We all found him wise in counsel, 
zealous in work and industrious to spare 
no effort that would make our Nation 
more sea-minded and more conscious of 
the national importance of merchant 
ships. He achieved much and was never 
satisfied that all had been done which 
should be done. He constantly strove for 
greater results, and I owe much to him 
for his genial comradeship, his continued 
support, his inspiration, and his zeal. I 
believe all of Jim’s colleagues on the 
committee feel as I do, 

I present for spreading upon the Rec- 
orp of the House, where he served ably, 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries at its session on Tuesday, 
March 28: 

Committee Resolution 9 

Whereas on the 16th day of March 1944, 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives suf- 
fered in the loss of JAMES A. O'LEARY, of New 
York, one of its most industrious, diligent, 
and faithful members, and an invaluable fac- 
tor in upbuilding an American merchant ma- 
rine, in promoting the American fisheries, in 
expanding the United States Coast Guard, and 
in providing navigation aids, in supporting 
marine hospitals, and in upbuilding the 
Panama Canal: Now therefore be it > 

Resolved— 

First. That the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries recognizes in the death 
of Hon. James A. O'Leary, Representative from 
the Eleventh District of New York, the loss 
of a devoted public servent, a faithful Repre- 
sentative, a sterling patriot, and a loving 
friend whose record in Congress was marked 
by industry, energy, ability, fidelity, zeal, and 
patriotism, and whose sound judgment, sig- 
nal ability and wise statesmanship, were of 
inestimable benefit to this committee in its 
deliberations at all times; 

Second. That the committee will ever 
cherish the memory of their association with 
Mr. O'Leary, and will find in the patience, 
intelligence, and zeal with which he served 
an example and inspiration; 

Third. That the committee extends to the 
district which Mr. O'Leary served and to the 
family which survives him its deepest sym- 
pathy in their sorrow; and ‘ 

Fourth. That these resolutions shall be 
spread upon the minutes of this committee, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
that a copy shall be sent to the family of the 
deceased, 


Without 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend the resolution 
referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF MEMBER 
FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF COLO- 
RADO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Clerk of the House: 

MARCH 29, 1944. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: The certificate of election in due form 
of law of Hon. Dean M. GILLESPIE as a Repre- 
sentative-elect to the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress from the First Congressional District 
of the State of Colorado, to fill a vacancy in 
that district, is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House oj Representatives. 


Mr. GILLESPIE presented himself be- 
fore the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in three editorials from New Orleans 
newspapers in connection with the death 
of former Governor Sanders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks on two matters and include 
therein two newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include therein a 
short newspaper article by Frank C. 
Waldrop. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
position of the legislative business for the 
day and other special orders I may ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Red Cross does not sell ciga- 
rettes. 

In its current campaign for much- 
needed funds this great humanitarian 
organization, which has a glorious record 
of achievement of services rendered our 
soldiers and sailors and their families, 
has had to face the rumor that it in- 
dulged in these sales. 

This week I had a letter from a con- 
_stituent who had heard our men in China 
were thus being treated. The national 
headquarters of the American Red Cross 
here in Washington has sent me the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The American Red Cross does not sell ciga- 
rettes. From time to time rumors similar to 
the one reported by your constituent have 
been brought to our attention and in each 
and every instance where there has been sufi- 
cient information to trace the allegations 
down to the source we have never found an 
instance in which the American Red Cross 
did actually sell cigarettes. The rumor is 
generally the result of confusion in someone’s 

mind. 

For example, we have found that the Army 
post exchange has been located either next 
door to an American Red Cross service club 
or sometimes under the same roof, and be- 
cause the serviceman mays Seprene Tig her 

ost exchange, which is opera y the J. 
the American Red Cross has been said to sell 
cigarettes. As you know, we have no control 
over Army post exchanges. 

From time to time American Red Cross 
warehouses have been broken into and ciga- 
rettes have been stolen and placed on the 
market. When the soldier opens the cigarette 
package he finds a statement which says, A 
gift of the American Red Cross.” He thinks, 
of course, that the American Red Cross has 
soid the cigarettes. Army Intelligence vigor- 
ously traces down every theft of cigarettes 
from the American Red Cross and takes ap- 
propriate action for the organization. 

We shall wire our authorities in China to 
endeavor to trace down the allegation made 
in this case. 


SERVICEMEN'S AID ACT OF 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will soon be considering the Serv- 
icemen’s Aid Act of 1944, commonly 
known as the omnibus G. I. bill of rights 
for the veterans of the Second World 
War. I have received many commu- 
nications from veterans’ organizations 
and citizens in New Hampshire urging 
the passage of this measure. I have 
long been in favor of the proposed leg- 
islation and will give it my whole- 
hearted support. The veterans’ bill of 
rights providing for “Federal Govern- 
ment aid for the readjustment in civil- 
ian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans” will, I hope, soon become law. 

The Servicemen’s Aid Act of 1944 
makes the Veterans’ Administration an 
agency of the United States second only 
to the War and Navy Departments, The 
functions of the Federal Government in 
connection with aid to the veterans of 
World War No, 2 are placed under the 
Veterans’ Administration. The act pro- 
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vides for hospitalization, education and 
vocational guidance, loans for homes, 
farms, and businesses, employment serv- 
ice, and benefits for the unemployed, 
This comprises a fine program to help 
the returning service men and women 
of this war. 

We must do everything within our 
power for those who are fighting that de- 
mocracy may endure, that the institu- 
tions which have made this Nation great 
may continue. Our first task is to care 
for the needs of the returning veterans 
of this war. It is our duty to develop a 
program of complete assistance for those 
serving in the armed forces. I favor the 
passage of this measure and hope that 
we shall act upon it immediately after 
the Easter recess, 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Avucusr H. 
ANDRESEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the impending International 
Monetary Conference, called at the in- 
vitation of President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, causes me to issue 
a word of warning to the administration 
against making any international mone- 
tary commitments to bind the United 
States before specific authority is given 
by Congress, 

The British scheme advocated by Lord 
Keynes for an $8,000,000,000 interna- 
tional stabilization bank and a $10,000,- 
000,000 international reconstruction 
bank, and a somewhat similar United 
States Treasury—White plan—would 
put the control over American economy, 
and that of every participating country, 
into the hands of an international board 
of directors, the majority of which 
would represent debtor nations to the 
United States. I am not willing to turn 
the control of our country and its future 
welfare over to an international bank- 
ing group, 

A study of both the Keynes and White 
schemes, clearly reveals that these in- 
ternational proposals would delegate to 
an international board of directors over 
member nations, the following powers: 

First. To place economic sanctions 
against any nation, 

Second. To regulate the value of for- 
eign exchange. 

Third. To fix the value of money 
within any country. 

Fourth. To regulate imports and ex- 
ports to and from any country. 

Fifth. To fix the value of gold and 
silver held by the United States. 

In other words, the future destiny of 
the people of the United States and 
other countries would be placed in the 
hands of an international board. 

Since the United States would pro- 
vide a large share of the capital for 
both international banks, I strongly in- 
sist that Congress should pass on the 
issues involved before the administra- 
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tion commits the country to a policy 
which will jeopardize the future of the 
American people. Furthermore, I am of 
the opinion that Congress cannot dele- 
gate the powers sought to be conferred 
upon the international board without 
amending the Constitution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein a letter from 
very reputable and sound farmers in 
Cambria County, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TIBBOTT]? 

There was no objection. 


ARE WE HEADED FOR A DICTATORSHIP 
NOW ANY MORE THAN AT ANY TIME 
IN THE PAST? 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, you as 
well as the rest of us have heard many 
people assert that we are headed for a 
dictatorship in this country. On several 
occasions I have assured the people of 
the United States that there is absolutely 
no occasion for alarm. Any time a war 
is on, from the very nature of war it- 
self and the speed by which we must act, 
it is necessary to do a lot of things in a 
summary manner, all in the interests of 
the national defense. I do not need to 
take time now to enumerate all of the 
curtailed rights which are suspended 
during this war emergency. I have 
done that before. It is enough to say 
that no general or admiral can wait for 
directions from Congress—he must act 
quickly—he must issue orders quickly— 
many of which may be in total disregard 
of the Constitution. Congress tried to 
run the Civil War by directing General 
McClellan in all his actions. The result 
was disastrous. When Grant assumed 
command, he refused to take the job un- 
less he could use his own judgment. 
Lincoln, without any authority from 
Congress said, “All right, Grant, go 
ahead.” 

All this talk of usurpation of powers 
by the President was not only raised 
against Lincoln in the heat of the War 
between the States, but even in peace 
times we have heard the same thing. 
While none of us personally remember 
events, our history never forgets. 

Here is a resolution passed by the peo- 
ple of Cumberland County, Pa.: 

Our Government is disorganized: We see 
the President of the United States and the 
Senate in hostile array against each other; 
the Members of the House of Representatives 
disorderly and factious; maxims and usages 
of our Government tested and approved by 
the experience of half a century are repudi- 
ated; the Chief Magistrate is striving to con- 
centrate in himself most dangerous powers, 
“in derogation of the laws and the Constitu- 
tion.” He claims the right to appoint and 
to dismiss Cabinet and other officers at his 
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pleasure, without the “advice and consent of 
the Senate,” and to reappoint after the nomi- 
nee has been rejected; he has improperly 
vetoed great and important bills passed by 
both Houses of Congress; he has undertaken 
to control and rebuke the Senate for the 
independent exercises of their legitimate 
duties. 


To whom do you suppose this resolu- 
tion was directed? Does it not sound as 
though it was made yesterday in the 
House or Senate of the United States? 
Have you not heard speeches just like it 
in this Congress? Well, it was not di- 
rected to any other person than President 
Andrew Jackson just 110 years ago. The 
Senate at that time passed a resolution 
scoring President Jackson in a broad and 
Sweeping indictment. We were not then 
at war. It was directed against Jackson 
because he refused to permit the con- 
tinuance of the Bank of the United 
States, which was in fact privately owned 
and operated and which used the Gov- 
ernment credit for its own profits. 

After the first flurry against the Presi- 
dent for his unlawful usurpation of 
powers, the people came to realize what 
the fuss was all about. The Legislature 
of the State of Ohio, to show its disap- 
proval of what the Senate had done in 
censuring President Jackson in their res- 
olution, passed the following resolution: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States 
did, on the 28th of March 1834, by resolution 
declare “that the President, in the late execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and 
Power not conferred by the Constitution and 
laws, but in derogation of both”; and whereas 
the same was spread upon the journals of 
the Senate, and now stands a part of the 
records of that body; and whereas that decla- 
ration was unauthorized by facts, and the 
adoption of said resolution by the Senate of 
the United States a manifest usurpation of 
the impeaching power of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as well as a dangerous invasion 
of the rights of the Executive, both as such 
and as a citizen of the Republic; and whereas 
the President, on the passage of the resolu- 
tion aforesaid, caused to be laid before the 
Senate his protest against it, requesting the 
insertion thereof upon the journals of that 
body; and whereas the Senate did refuse com- 
Pliance with such just and reasonable re- 
quest; and whereas, if the said act of the 
Senate be permitted to pass uncensured, a 
precedent would be thereby established, 
founded in usurpation and injustice, and 
subversive of the first principle of a free 
government, the right of the vilest criminal 
to meet his accusers face to face and be heard 
in his own defense; and whereas the people 
of the State of Ohio require and demand of 
their representatives in the legislature as- 
sembled a solemn and decided expression of 
disapprobation of the said act of the Senate: 
Therefore, 

1. Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That the said resolution of the 
Senate, and the action had thereon by that 
body, were without precedent, gross “assump- 
tion of power not conferred by the Constitu- 
tion and laws,” but in violation of the spirit 
of both. 

2. Resolved, That the Senators representing 
in Congress this State be, and they hereby 
are, instructed and required to vote for the 
expunging of the resolution aforesaid from 
the journals of the Senate. 

3. Resolved, That we believe the right of 
instruction one of the fundamental principles 
of a representative government, and essen- 
tially necessary to the purity and stability of 
our republican institutions; and that, in case 
the agents of the people are unable to obey 
the instructions of their respective consti- 
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tuents, it is their solemn duty to resign the 
power intrusted to them into the hands of 
those who gave it. 

4. Resolved, That the Governor of this 
State be requested to transmit to each of the 
Senators aforesaid a copy of these resolu- 
tions; also, a copy to the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

5. Resolved, That in consideration of the 
distinguished relation in which the Honor- 
able Thomas H. Benton, one of the Senators 
in Congress from the State of Missouri, 
stands to the subject of the foregoing resolu- 
tions, the Governor of this State be also 
requested to transmit a copy of these reso- 
lutions to that Senator. 


We are not headed toward a dictator- 
ship unless the people vote for a dictator- 
ship. This is the only Nation on earth 
today holding regular elections the same 
as always. Every qualified citizen can 
vote and will, we hope, be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote, and as long as we con- 
tinue this program the people, the high- 
est authority in any government, will get 
what they want. 


MRS, IDA FUHRMAN 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I come to 
the well of the House today to honor an 
aged lady, a constituent of mine, who has 
been blind the past 10 years. She is 
Mrs. Ida Fuhrman, of York, Pa. She is 
doing her bit to help win this war and 
calls herself an armchair general, keeps 
well posted on the progress of the war 
by use of the radio. She has just com- 
pleted her one hundred and tenth 
sweater for the Red Cross. In her early 
life she was a School teacher and has one 
daughter. Coming from a poor family, 
she was assisted in getting her education 
by Mr. David Peters, who was a public- 
spirited citizen of that day. She says we 
are going to win this war. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by including 
therein an item from the York Dis- 
patch, of March 3, 1944, paying tribute 
to her loyalty and her useful life. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross]? 

There. was no objection. 

The item referred to from the York 
Dispatch is as follows: 


BLIND WOMAN KNITS 107 WAR SWEATERS—MRS, 
IDA FUHRMAN, 80, IS BUSILY ENGAGED IN RED 
CROSS WORK—“WE'RE GOING TO WIN” 
Blind, but mentally alert and well-informed 

on current events through radio newscasts, 

Mrs. Ida Fuhrman, 80 years old, 121 South 

Richland Avenue, is contributing her bit to 

the war effort by means of her busy knitting 

needles. 

As she stitched away on her one hundred 
and seventh sweater for the Red Cross, Mrs. 
Fuhrman, or Aunt Ida, as she is affectionately 
known, conversed with a Dispatch reporter, 
discussing the war with all the knowledge 
and vigor of a news commentator. She is ad- 
mittedly an armchair general, and proud of 
the fact that she can contribute in some small 
way to the winning of the war despite her 
physical handicap. 

“Of course we are going to win,” she said, 
in her gentle, yet decisive manner, “But I 
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believe the worst is not over yet, and every- 
one will have to do with less than we have 
now.” 

Her knitting needles flew rapidly as she 
stated her views on the progress of the war, 
gained from her daily session with Baukhage, 
Gabriel Heatter, and other commentators. 

“The United States is in for worse things 
to come,” she continued, somewhat pessi- 
mistically. “I don’t believe the war will be 
over this year. We have our forces scattered 
on too many fronts, and our enemies are 
strong and won't crack up voluntarily. They 
are out to inflict as much bloodshed and 
suffering on us as they can. But we will win 
eventually.” 

Mrs, Fuhrman, the widow of James Fuhr- 
man, was born in York Township, near Spry, 
and taught school in that township for 31 
years before her retirement in 1919. Her 
husband, a cigar maker, was at one time 
leader of the Spry band. She makes her 
home with a daughter, Mrs. Phoebe Ness, at 
the Richland Avenue address. 

Despite her advanced years (she will be 
81 on May 16) Aunt Ida possesses a keen 
mind that brushes away irrelevancies and 
gets down to fundamentals. Her conversa- 
tion is intelligent and quite abreast of the 
times. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, she wanted to 
do something for the Red Cross, an organi- 
zation for which she has great respect. Dur- 
ing the First World War she knit sweaters and 
socks for the York chapter, and when war 
clouds began to gather again, she straight- 
way proffered her services again. So once 
more her knitting needles fly as she sits be- 
side the radio listening to her favorite pro- 
grams, 

In the past 4 years Mrs. Fuhrman has 
knitted 106 sweaters for the Army, bed socks, 
30 shoulderettes, many of which she gave 
to her friends, and 6 afghans, Ordinarily, she 
can make one sweater without sleeves in a 
week's time, while one with sleeves requires 
2 weeks. 

The finished product that unrolls under 
Mrs. Fuhrman's skilled fingers is well-nigh 
perfect. Once in a great while, she admits, 
she drops a stitch, and then requires some 
help. Otherwise, she goes right through the 
job all by herself, measuring according to 
specifications, on a notched ruler, 

In 1928, Mrs. Fuhrman lost the sight in 
her left eye and later the sight in the right 
eye also failed. Despite this handicap she 
maintains a cheerful demeanor and has a 
mental outlook that stretches far beyond her 
darkened horizon. 

Deeply religious, the octogenarian attends 
services at St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church. 
In her younger years, she taught a Sunday 
school class at the Spry Lutheran Church, 
of which her husband was also superin- 
tendent, 

Mrs. Fuhrman, somewhat flustered when 
a reporter and photographer called on her, 
was nevertheless graciousness itself as she 
gave them a cordial welcome, Later, as she 
bade them good-bye, she turned again to her 
knitting, and her nimble fingers deftly 
guided the khaki yarn as it slowly unwound 
into the 107th sweater that may—who 
knows—help to keep some United States 
doughboy warm in the chill of the Arctic 
climate, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a short magazine 
article on Governor Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Goop- 
win]? 

There was no objection. 
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EXEMPTION OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND CHARITABLE DONA- 
TIONS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr., Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University who is generally credited with 
fathering the principle that 15 percent 
of an individual's income, if given to 
religion and charity, is exempt from the 
Federal income tax. That has been the 
basic law throughout the years that we 
have had an income-tax law. 

To abandon this principle that gifts 
to religious, educational, and charitable 
institutions are exempt from taxation 
means not only the ultimate serious im- 
pairment of these institutions, but it 
means a Government subsidy for every 
church, college and charitable institu- 
tion. Such a form of stateism would 
destroy religious and intellectual free- 
dom. 

Heretofore every American could les- 
sen his tax bill by making contributions 
to these institutions. 
must be preserved for every American 
taxpayer. Under the withholding law 
and as it is proposed to be amended, 
the wage earner has his taxes taken out 
before he ever gets his pay check. That 
wage earner who gives substantially to 
religion and charity is entitled as a mat- 
ter of right to have a lesser amount in 
taxes deducted from his pay check by 
reason of his gifts. To deny the wage 
earner that right is class legislation and 
unwise. 

The principles of H. R. 3473, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from California 

(Mr. GEARHART] and H. R. 3472, intro- 
duced by myself, should be incorporated 
in our withholding-tax law. Millions of 
wage earners want this. Many large em- 
ployers are enthusiastically for it. Two 
of the largest manufacturers of business 
machines say that it will not complicate 
the handling of pay rolls. It will benefit 
the Treasury of the United States by 
eliminating the costly handling of re- 
funds. In addition to all of this, it will 
greatly better the position of every re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable in- 
stitution in America. 


SHORTAGE OF HIDES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, in the interest of nearly 20,000 
workers, honest and patriotic men and 
women of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Corporation, I am introducing today the 
following resolution and hope that the 
5 will adopt it as soon as pos- 

e: 


This principle 
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Whereas the tanning and shoe industries 
of the United States are facing a most serious 
situation due to a shortage of hides and 
are not currently able to obtain enough bides 
to make leather and shoes; and 

Whereas the year 1944 is witnessing the 
presence of the greatest cattle population 
the country has ever known, there being over 
83,000,000 cattle on the hoof at this time 
in the United States; and 

Whereas the supply of hides coming into 
the market this year will be insufficient to 
meet the absolutely necessary requirements 
for military and civilian needs to the extent 
of about 4,000,000 hides; and 

Whereas the consuming public will suffer 
immeasurably if hides are not made avail- 
able at an early date: Therefore be it > 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture be authorized to investigate the War 
Production Board and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of finding out 
why the necessary hides have not been made 
available. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. t 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a broadcast from Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., commenting upon the admin- 
istration of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


PALESTINE 


Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on November 2, 1917, a star of hope 
was planted in the long night of despair 
for the Jewish people. It was announced 
to the world through what has become 
known as the Balfour Declaration, the 
preparation of which was participated 
in by the President of the United States, 
that henceforth the British Government 
viewed with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and that it would use its 
best efforts to facilitate the achievement 
of this object. 

In furtherance of this announced pol- 
icy, the Congress of this country unan- 
imously adopted a resolution in 1922 
approving the Balfour Declaration. 
Then in 1925 the American Government 
gave further recognition to the proposal 
to establish a national home for Jews 
in Palestine by approving the granting 
of a mandate to England, and thereupon 
entered into a convention with Great 
Britain respecting the control of Pal- 
estine. 

The convention was not ambiguous at 
that time. It was crystal clear to the 
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signatories to it that the impelling rea- 
sons for this deed of power to Great 
Britain over Palestine and its people was 
the promised establishment of a na- 
tional home for those of the Jewish race 
who chose to return to the land of their 
fathers. 

In the preamble of the mandate there 
was recited these significant words, “The 
historical connection of the Jewish peo- 
Ple with Palestine and to the grounds 
for reconstituting their national home 
in that country.” Obviously this was 
a reaffirmation of the Balfour Declara- 
tion and seemed upon the face of things 
to breathe a breath of expectancy into 
the terms of the mandate. 

Likewise, this gave purpose and mean- 
ing to the joint resolution of the Con- 
gress. However, history does not con- 
firm a definite intent on the part of the 
mandatory power to carry out the obli- 
gations so fully expressed and so freely 
assumed. The fiduciary position of 
England seems to have drifted into a 
double and dubious role—one to the Jew- 
ish people, another to the Arabs. 

Imperial interests in Moslem lands 
have frequently altered the announced 
purposes of nations. The mandatory 
power seems to have followed a shifting 
policy; first, for the Jews against the 
Arabs, and then the Arabs against the 
Jews. In some mysterious manner, the 
fate of these people has been subject to 
the changing fortunes of expediency and 
power politics, until at last there is left 
little semblance of the mandate en- 
trusted with the League of Nations. 

An impartial appraisal of the white 
papers issued from 1922 to 1939 leads 
almost to the realization that the pur- 
poses of the mandate have been re- 
pudiated. , 

In the intervening years there has 
been no clear-cut or well-defined Amer- 
ican policy regarding Palestine. With 
the rise of Hitler to power and the out- 
break of war in 1939, the attitude of this 
Nation has not been disclosed. What 
was once a well-defined national course 
has now settled into an occasional ex- 
pression of sympathy for the plight of 
the Jewish people. 

The record of our State Department in 
recent years indicates a lack of interest 
in and responsibility for the establish- 
ment of the Jewish national home. Al- 
though it has been evident to everyone 
that the responsibilities of the trust 
created by the mandate have not been 
met and discharged by England, never- 
theless this Nation has not uttered one 
word of public protest. When the white 
paper appeared in 1939, making a vir- 
tual mockery of the mandate and nulli- 
fying the obligations of the trust, nothing 
was said in protest. 

As the storms of war began to gather 
upon the Continent of Europe and there 
appeared the most urgent need for a 
haven of refuge, the door of escape was 
beginning to be closed in the face of an 
oppressed people. 

It is an unpleasant task to examine the 
conduct of one’s own country in respect 
to the extent to which it may have con- 
tributed to the present plight of the en- 
trapped Jewish people in Rumania, 
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Hungary, and Bulgaria. The absence of 
any determined and consistent policy re- 
garding Palestine during the years of its 
mandate control is no doubt responsible 
in some measure for the present situa- 
tion. 

The Wright-Compton resolution intro- 
duced in the House was intended to re- 
affirm the views previously expressed by 
this body in 1922, and to express the will 
of America that her pledged word be 
kept to the letter. It was hoped that 
this resolution might aid in the formula- 
tion of an American policy which would 
clarify the confused condition that has 
prevailed. 

As but one humble Member in the 
great Congress of the United States, I 
plead that the doors of Palestine should 
be kept open to Jewish refugees. Our 
commitments and our sacred honor as 
a Nation are at stake. This cause should 
enlist the interest and support not only 
of every Member of this body but of every 
fair-minded American. Decency and 
justice demand the establishment of a 
national home for those of the Jewish 
race who desire it. The catalog of 
crimes committed against these people is 
known to all and has shocked even the 
conscience of a war-calloused world. 
Now, as the specter of more certain abuse 
and destruction stalks them in Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, the reasons be- 
come more compelling to insure at least 
a tempory refuge from the heel of op- 
pression, starvation, and death. 

Considerations have been advanced in 
opposition to the resolution before the 
House urging a prompt solution and 
clarification of the Palestine problem. 
The peril of the present hour demands 
that these be brushed aside. The pres- 
tige of America and the power of the 
Presidency are sufficient to insure a 
prompt response to the protests of our 
Nation that the doors of Palestine should 
not be closed against an innocent and 
injured people. The conscience of the 
world cries out to America for action— 
yes, immediate action—lest it be too late. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a striking article by Dr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress, on Na- 
thaniel Bacon and the cause of freedom. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a recent letter from the Com- 
missioner of the National Housing 
Agency of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority which I have been requested 
by some of my constituents to insert in 
the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
be permitted to extend his own remafks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein two 
statements made by me before different 
committees of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on three topics, 
in one to include a statement by the 
Yugoslav Americans in the Pacific 
Northwest, and in another to include two 
statements made by Federal judges of 
the State of Washington, including our 
former cdlleague, Charles H. Leavy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
this for the purpose of inquiring of the 
Chair—who happens to be the majority 
leader—as to what legislative program, 
if any; there is for today. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may answer the inquiry, as far as I know 
there is no legislative business today 
except the conference report on the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation 
bill. 

I might say for the information of 
the House, while I am on my feet, if the 
gentleman will permit me, it is my un- 
derstanding that the recess resolution 
will be amended so that we shall adjourn 
on Saturday instead of today. 

Mr. MCHENER. Just another ques- 
tion. As far as the conference report 
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is concerned, I understand it is a unani- 
mous report by the conferees and is not 
contested. 

Mr. RAMSPECK, That is my under- 
standing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair might state, in accordance with 
the announcement made last week by 
the present occupant of the chair in his 
capacity as majority leader, that no new 
matter will come up except by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I was present this 
morning in the Rules Committee when 
the gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
SMITH, suggested that a short resolution 
be reported out authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a committee composed of 
nine members, three from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, three 
from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and three from the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, having jurisdiction of the mat- 
ter, and requesting that committee to 
make a report to the House within 2 
weeks to eliminate some of the discord- 
ant conditions that exist here. I be- 
lieve there will be no opposition to it, 
It was passed unanimously, as you know, 
and I think the gentleman from Virginia 
is now preparing the resolution which 
he proposes to introduce, I think it 
should be taken up at this time because 
I really believe something should be done 
without any delay. 

Mr. MICHENER. Following the sug- 
gestion of the Chair and the understand- 
ing of the House, that will have to come 
up by unanimous consent? 

Mr.SABATH. Yes, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker; will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman and the membership of the House 
that the soldiers’ bill, what they call the 
G. I. bill of rights, will not be reported 
by the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation in time to be taken 
up by the House this week. We are very 
busy holding hearings. We will proba- 
bly complete the hearings today or to- 
morrow, and after that we want to go 
into executive session and consider the 
bill very carefully, line by line and page 
by page; so I am just stating for the 
benefit of the Members that it will not 
be taken up in the House until after the 
recess. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. May I take this oppor- 
tunity to ask what reference the gentle- 
man from Illinois made to the District 
of Columbia apropriation bill that is 
coming up? 

Mr. SABATH. A resolution is being 
drafted which will be introduced today, 
and the Rules Committee has agreed 
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to act on it this afternoon: We hope it 
will be passed by unanimous consent. 
It will provide for the appointment of 
nine members, three. from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, three 
from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and three from the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee having juris- 
diction over the District of Columbia, for 
the purpose of seeing what they can 
recommend and agree upon to relieve 
the situation here in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the committee making the appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia, 
but I have not heard anything about this. 

Mr. SABATH. It has not passed yet. 
I suggest that it be passed by unanimous 
consent, so that this committee may have 
the opportunity within the next 2 weeks 
to look into the matter and see what 
can be done to relieve the unfortunate 
conditions that exist here. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will we take that reso- 
lution up today? 

Mr. SABATH. I hope to; yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to state for the benefit of 
the Hause his construction of the an- 
nouncement he made last week with re- 
gard to bringing bills up by unanimous 
consent. The Chair feels that that 
would mean unanimous consent to pass 
the bills without debate, although the 
Chair would not consider a little colloquy 
under a reservation of the right to ob- 
ject as violative of the statement the 
Chair made to the House last week. But 
the Chair feels that to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request for the considera- 
tion of a bill and then enter into debate 
would violate what the Chair considers 
to be a promise and commitment to the 
Members of the House, that after the 
definite program had been disposed of 
this week no matter could be brought 
up except by unanimous consent. 

The Chair assumes that the Members 
will interpret the statement he made 
last week to mean that a conference 
report would occupy a little different 
situation, but fortunately the one con- 
ference report we have had so far has 
gone through by unanimous consent, and 
the Chair understands that the confer- 
ence report that is to be brought up later 
is not controversial. 

Does this statement of the Chair ac- 
cord with the understanding of the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader? 

Mr. MICHENER, Yes; that is the un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Am I correct in as- 
suming that earlier in the week action 
was taken by the House to the effect 
that the House would adjourn today? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A con- 
current resolution was passed to that 
effect. 

Mr. MICHENER. In view of the fact 
that we are not adjourning today, is it 
necessary for the House to take any 
further action? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We have 
to await the action of the Senate. If the 
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Senate should amend the concurrent res- 
olution and substitute adjournment Sat- 
urday for adjournment today, then of 
course that question would come before 
the House when the resolution is mes- 
saged back to the House. 


O. P. A. REGULATION 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the morning paper carries the 
announcement that the O. P. A. is estab- 
lishing ceiling prices in and around 
Washington for certain types of fresh 
vegetables and fruit, including carrots, 
peas, potatoes, snap beans, string beans, 
and spinach. The retailers will be re- 
quired to post the ceiling and selling 
prices. In this article you will note that 
Maine potatoes will sell 5 pounds for 23 
cents; Idaho potatoes, 5 pounds for 29 
cents. 

It is my understanding that there is 
about 15,000,000 bushels of surplus pota- 
toes in the country. They will either 
spoil or be sent to dehydrating plants for 
the making of starch or alcohol, In my 
district near Scottsbluff, Nebr., they are 
attempting to get some 2,000 carloads 
for dehydration purposes. The War 
Food Administration sets a price of 94 
cents a hundred on the good No. 2 pota- 
toes. This is less than 1 cent a pound 
to the producer as compared to the 5½ 
cents which the consumer must pay in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that some- 
one besides the farmer is making entirely 
too much profit off some of the neces- 
sities of life. This should be investi- 
gated. It is not the raiser of potatoes, 
vegetables, and fruit, it is the middle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish also to call your 
attention to the fact that within the last 
month some 40,000 acres of winter and 
spring vegetables were plowed under in 
the Rio Grande Valley and the State of 
Louisiana. In one field five and one- 
half million heads of cabbage were 
plowed under. 

The O. P. A. a few months ago issued 
a 2,500-word directive regulating the 
sale of cabbage seed. I am wondering if 
this directive coupled with their other 
silly attempts to control production has 
anything to do with the destruction of 
the vegetables in the South. 

I note also that eggs are selling for 55 
cents a dozen in Washington, while my 
farmers are getting about 20 cents a 
dozen for fresh eggs in Nebraska. The 
farmer cannot produce eggs at 20 cents 
a dozen and show a profit. He carinot 
produce potatoes at 94 cents a hundred 
and stay in business. A 

Mr. Speaker, there is still much con- 
fusion in the departments of government 
who are charged with regulating the 
various angles of food production. Iam 
convinced that all phases of the produc- 
tion, distribution, and selling of food 
should be under one agency. If this is 
not done there will continue to be much 
confusion and dissatisfaction not only 
among the producers of food but among 
the consumers who must pay exorbitant 
prices for the necessities of life. The 
middle man apparently is making more 
in a few minutes than the farmer makes 
in a whole season of hard work. 
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TEACHER APPRECIATION WEEK IN SOUTH 
~ DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Munt addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in,the Appendix.] 


HOUSING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


may I inquire of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SasatH], the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, the purpose of 
the resolution he expects to be brought 
up tomorrow or Saturday? 

Mr, SABATH. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmrtH] called the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Rules this 
morning to certain conditions that exist 
here and to the law that goes into effect 
July 1, which may create a great deal 
of trouble in the District of Columbia 
if nothing is done. He thought that if a 
committee composed of three members 
of the Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia, three members of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
three members of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations having 
jurisdiction in the matter, could be ap- 
pointed, they could look into the matter 
between now and that time and perhaps 
make recommendations that would save 
the situation and eliminate any unnec- 
essary trouble. 


CORRECTION OF RECORD 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day in the discussion of the bill H. R. 
4257 a colloquy occurred between the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CELLER]. After the third objection by 
the gentleman from Illinois that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] was 
not confining himself to the bill the gen- 
tleman from New York made certain 
remarks, 

At that point I rose to object, consid- 
ering that not to be in good order. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
said he would withdraw those remarks, 
yet I find that they still remain in the 
daily Recorp, and I still do not consider 
them to be in good order. I ask unan- 
imous consent that these words be 
stricken from the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. CELLER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr, Speaker, unanimous consent 
was given that the words be deleted. 
Who makes the deletion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Rowe] calls attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] during debate 
yesterday stated that certain words 
which he had uttered would be cor- 
rected or deleted from the Recorp, but 
the gentleman from Ohio now states 
that the words appear in the RECORD. 
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Does the Chair understand the situa- 
tion correctly? 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, that is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio IMr. Rowe], on 
the assumption that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] unintentionally 
overlooked deleting the words in his re- 
vision of the remarks, now asks unan- 
imous consent that these words be 
stricken from the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. MASON. Mr, Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the Recorp shows 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] asked unanimous consent to 
withdraw the words to which objection 
was made and the words were not with- 
drawn, They are now in the daily Rec- 
orp. So that, after he received unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his words, he 
failed to withdraw them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
for my own future instruction and for 
the enlightenment of the Members, who 
does the deleting, the Clerk or the re- 
porter, or who is it who does that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state in the first instance the 
Member making the remarks, when he 
is revising them. Of course, the Chair 
does not feel that is a parliamentary 
inquiry. We all know by common ex- 
perience what the procedure is. But 
the Chair understands that the unani- 
mous consent request of the gentleman 
from Ohio is based upon the assumption 
that the gentleman from New York un- 
intentionally overlooked the matter in 
revising his remarks, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it was not my pur- 
pose to leave those words in on revision. 
It was my understanding that the Clerk 
of the House or the reporter having the 
matter in charge would follow the in- 

tructions. It was not my purpose, as I 
ought that would be done, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
regard to what the circumstances are, 
the Chair is proceeding on the assump- 
tion that it was an honest misunder- 
standing and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Rowe], the Chair assumes, is pro- 
ceeding on that assumption in asking for 
unanimous consent that the words be 
deleted from the RECORD. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rowe]? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF STARVING WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN OCCUPIED DEMOCRACIES 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. I regret, owing to the par- 
liamentary procedure and the agree- 
ments entered into, that it will be im- 
possible to bring up for the considera- 
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tion of the House before the recess House 
Resolution 221, which was reported 
unanimously out of the Committee on 
Rules today, providing for relief of starv- 
ing women and children in the occupied 
democracies. This resolution will have 
to go over and come up under the rule 
after the recess. As sponsor of the reso- 
lution, I shall try to expedite its con- 
sideration by the House. Time is of the 
essence. Millions of innocent children 
in the occupied democracies are on the 
verge of starvation. None of us knows 
now how long this will last. If the war 
lasts another year in Europe millions of 
young, helpless victims of the war in the 
occupied nations who had nothing to do 
with causing it, will die of mass starva- 
tion next winter. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, does not the 
gentleman feel in the amendment of the 
Senate to the U. N. R. R. A. bill, that a 
limitation is placed upon the activities of 
U. N. R. R. A., which would effectively 
prevent any assistance from the United 
Nations relief and rehabilitation or- 
ganization from extending any aid to 
children in occupied countries? 

Mr. FISH, U. N. R. R. A. has no con- 
nection whatever with this resolution, 
This is a separate House resolution put- 
ting the Congress of the United States 
on record in favor of feeding the starv- 
ing women and children in the occupied 
democracies. The Senate passed a sim- 
ilar resolution. There is no possible con- 
flict with the U. N. R. R. A. This reso- 
lution seeks to enlist the support of the 
neutrals, such as Sweden and Switzer- 
land, to distribute milk, meaty fat, and 
vitamins bought largely with the funds 
of the occupied nations in America, Ar- 
gentina, and South Africa, and to be 
transported in Swedish ships, and with 
definite safeguards and agreements that 
none of this food will be used by the 
German Army or civilian population. 
We are already sending food to Greece 
and our own prisoners, and also French, 
Belgian, and Dutch war prisoners in 
Germany. We have a great moral re- 
sponsibility to try to save millions of 
children in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, and other occupied na- 
tions from mass starvation and death by 
tuberculosis and pestilence. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
wish to call attention to the fact that in 
one of the amendments of the other body 
to the U. N. R. R. A. bill, when it came 
back to the House for agreement on the 
conference report, there was a limitation 
which provided that none of their activi- 
ties should be carried on in enemy or 
enemy-occupied countries, which would 
effectively prevent U. N. R. R. A. from 
doing anything for starving children in 
Greece, for example. I have been told 
that Turkey is supplying some food to 
children in Greece, having announced to 
the belligerents that they were going to 
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send out a ship at such and such a time 
to deliver some food for the purpose of 
feeding starving civilians there and its 
mission was respected. ` 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is quite right. That is a part of 
U. N. R. R. A. But this has nothing to 
do with U. N. R. R. A. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct, your 
proposition has nothing to do with 
U. N. R. R. A. and I think that the Rec- 
orD should be clear that the Congress 
acted to prevent U. N. R. R. A. from do- 
ing anything for the children in occupied 
countries. If something is to be done for 
them, additional legislation is necessary. 
Authority will have to be given to some 
other agency or the limitation upon 
U. N. R. R. A. will have to be removed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial by former Congress- 
man Pettengill. This article is one- 
third beyond the legal length. I have an 
estimate from the Public Printer that 
nya of the entire article amounts to 

105. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was No objection. 

Mr, D'ALESANDRO, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein excerpts of a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. : 

There was no objection. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to remind the House 
again that under the provisions of the 
U. N. R. R. A. bill, no relief organization 
can operate without the consent of the 
U. N. R. R. A. The Red Cross or any 
other relief organization cannot operate 
without the consent of U. N. R. R. A. 
Certainly the resolution of the gentle- 
man from New York will have the in- 
terest of every Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
has expired. x 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend the remarks 
which I recently made and insert them 
in the appendix of the Recor, together 
with the proclamation issued by the 
Governor of South Dakota. 

The Speaker pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain 
letters. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON WORLD 


WAR VETERANS’ LEGITLATION TO SIT 
THIS AFTERNOON. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
sit during the session of the House this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REPLY TO CHARGES IN CONNECTION WITH 
MILK FURNISHED TO THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF CHICAGO 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, every 
day from 8 to 12 Members, and some- 
times more, rise on the Republican side 
to criticize and to make charges of all 
kinds, without first ascertaining as to 
their truth or veracity. 

Day before yesterday my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH] 
presumably in justifying his vote against 
the appropriation for school lunches for 
poor children, charged that excessive 
prices are being paid for milk in Chicago 
and asserting that an overcharge of one- 
fourth to one-half cent went to the Dem- 
ocratic organization in that city, and 
that otherwise the milk could be pur- 
chased for less. 

Without knowing of any of the alleged 
facts or about the milk trust or combina- 
tion—nearly all of whose officers are Re- 
publicans and reside in the gentleman’s 
district—I am sure they, as such, would 
not contribute to a Democratic campaign 
fund. Furthermore, the Democratic or- 
ganization in my city, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Kelly who has given the 
city an honest, highly efficient, and eco- 
nomical administration in contrast to 
the discreditable and scandalous admin- 
istration under which Chicago suffered 
during the regime of the last Republican 
mayor, would not accept such contribu- 
tions. This cannot be said of the pres- 
ent Republican organization whose rep- 
resentatives have been visiting many 
plants, business places and factories not 
only asking but demanding campaign 
contributions, threatening investiga- 
tions and to cause trouble if contribu- 
tions were not forthcoming. 

While my attention has been called to 
this situation, I have not brought it to 
the notice of certain agencies or to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, because 
I do not take accusations or charges for 
granted which invariably come from 
concerns which have failed to obtain con- 
tracts or arise from complaints registered 
by disgruntled or discharged employees. 
I was convinced when my colleague made 
his accusations that the charges were 
not justified and had no foundation in 
fact and were only made for political pur- 
poses in smearing the Democratic or- 
ganization of Chicago, but I did not have 
the opportunity or at the time have in- 
formation at hand to disprove his ac- 
cusations. However, today I have in 
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my possession a statement from the su- 
perintendent of lunchrooms, Board of 
Education, of Chicago, in which is in- 
cluded letters from principals of schools, 
who were appointed and employed under 
the civil-service law, clearly showing that 
the charges are not founded on facts. 

The statement shows that one small 
dairy sold milk at a price one-quarter or 
one-half cent lower than the dairies reg- 
ularly supplying the schools with milk. 
An inspection of the milk furnished by 
this one dairy showed that the quality of 
their milk was below standard and quan- 
tities furnished to the schools on occa- 
sions were near-sour or sour, and some 
students had become ill from drinking it. 
Iam not even going to mention the name 
of this dairy, but shall ask that the report 
which I have mentioned be made a part 
of my remarks. This report signed, as I 
have stated, by the superintendent of 
lunchrooms and the principals of the 
schools should convince my colleague 
that he has not received a true picture 
of the situation and that he was erro- 
neously informed. I therefore hope that 
he will follow the example of his col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Steran] whose attention was called 
to some charges made—I do not recall 
whether made by him or someone else— 
relative to the spoilage of a large quan- 
tity of sugar in Hawaii which charge, it 
was ascertained, was not true in that 
such spoilage did not occur. May I urge 
my colleague in view of these facts to 
make like retraction. I have submitted 
the report to him which I know he has 
read, but which I have only glanced over 
hurriedly, and I now ask him, hoping 
that he is big enough, to request that his 
charges bè withdrawn. Whether he will 
do so, I do not know, but I feel it is his 
duty to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and place this statement in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object, except to ask the gentleman if 
in that statement there is any denial at 
all of the contributions, about which I 
spoke, to the Democrats having really 
been made. I understand that in look- 
ing over the statement there is no such 
denial. Therefore I am not going to 
object. 

Mr. SABATH. I understand there was 
nothing 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has long since expired. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, CHURCH] rose for the pur- 
pose of reserving the right to object to 
my unanimous-consent request. In 
view of that, I have the right to explain 
why my unanimous-consent request 
should be granted. 

Mr. CHURCH, I have already with- 
drawn my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request of the gentle- 
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man from Illinois [Mr. 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

On March 2, 1944, after a series of articles 
in the Chicago Daily News relating to the 
amount paid for milk in the Chicago public 
schools, I reported to the business manager, 
Col. Howard P. Savage, of the board of edu- 
cation, who in turn reported to the board 
of education the following with reference 
to milk contracts: 

Effective September 1943, and still con- 
tinuing, all Chicago public schools, 409 in 
number, are being served with milk at 1 cent 
per half-pint bottle for which we receive in- 
demnity from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. The business is being divided between 
12 dairies, who are as follows: 

. Borden-Wieland division of the Borden 
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Bowman Dairy Co. 
Capitol Dairy Co. 
Cunningham Farms. 
Dauphin Park Dairy Co. 

. Hamilton Dairy Co. 
Hawthorne Mellody Farms. 
. Hunding Dairy Co. 

Scholl Dairy Co. 

10. Sidney Wanzer & Sons. 

11. Western United Dairy Co. 

12. O. J. Wieland & Son, Inc. 

It is reported that the Chicago Back- of-the- 
Yards Neighborhood Council buys milk at 3 
cents per half pint for 27 schools and 314 
cents per half pint for 9 other schools and 
for some others at 4 cents per half pint. 

Iam advised that the 3 and $14-cent milk 
is bought from a company with which the 
board of education formerly had contractual 
relations and under the terms of which the 
milk was delivered to the Chicago public 
schools at the rate of $0.0248 per half pint 
during the month of September 1942. 
Shortly after the company began serving the 
Chicago public schools, it was found that 
the milk was not up to standard. I began 
receiving complaints from the schools, typi- 
cal of which is the following letter received 
from F. G. Mabrey, principal of the Arnold 
School: 
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ARNOLD SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill., September 23, 1942. 
Mr. F. O. WASHAM, 
Director of Lunch Rooms, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Ml. 
Dear Sm: Since school started and we be- 
gan being served by the Lake Valley Milk 
Co., we not only have had several complaints, 
but yesterday, the 22d, our head attendant 
informed us that at least 10 children refused 
to drink the milk after buying it. The chil- 
dren say it is sour. 
Yours truly, 
F. J. MABREY, 
Principal. 
And report from my staff of supervisors, 
typical of which is the report from Mrs. 
J. M. Corcoran, district supervisor: 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1942. 

Mr. WasHAmM: Just received a call from 
Grant School re penny milk. 

Three hundred and seventy bottles of milk 
were sour yesterday. The dairy took back 
200 bottles. 

The milk was delivered at 7 a. m. It Is sold 
at recess. 

The lunchroom manager ices it in tubs 
at about 7:30 a. m. 

Mrs. Berg reported that the teachers have 
had several children sick today. They blame 
it on the milk although it did not taste sour 
today. 

J. M. Corcoran. 

(Lake Valley Dairy is the firm which sup- 
plied this milk.) 

Quoting report from Mr. James ©. Allmon, 
assistant director of lunch rooms, who is now 
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in the armed forces, dated September 24, 
1942: 

“With reference to the service of the Lake 
Valley Farm Products Co., the first week they 
seemed to handle the situation in better con- 
dition than they are doing at the present 
time. On September 22 I received com- 
plaints from the Everett, Green, Mitchell, 
Ross, Thirty-seventh and Wells, Drummond, 
and McClellan Schools, in regard to sour 
milk. These schools claimed that the chil- 
dren would not drink the milk and would 
pour it down the sewers. This matter was 
taken up with Mr. Mosier, of Lake Valley Co., 
and he assured us that this condition 
would be corrected. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 23, I again received complaints about 
sour milk. * * * 

“Another serious complaint which I have 
been receiving from the numerous schools 
served by Lake Valley, is in regard to the type 
of cases they are using to deliver the milk. 

These cases are dirty and we are re- 
ceiving complaints that they are carrying 
roaches into the schools, due to the filth 
accumulated in them. The principals as- 
sured me that they will not tolerate this 
condition and that if it is not cleaned up 
they will discontinue penny milk in their 
schools. 

In checking with the school principals, I 
also find that this dairy is not living up 
to its agreements in connection with icing 
the milk and this matter should be brought 
to its attention immediately, as this milk is 
not to exceed a 50 temperature at the time 
of serving. This is the temperature required 
by the board of health. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES C. ALLMON, 
Assistant Director of Lunchrooms. 


As the result of complaints lodged by me 
to the health department, the health de- 
partment wrote this company to discontinue 
selling milk. Following are letters from the 
health department: 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1942. 
Mr. ANDREW SMALL, 
(Vendor for Lake Valley 
Farm Products Co.), 
Chicago, III. 

Dran Sm: Please be advised that an in- 
spection of your vehicle on September 17, at 
9 a. m., at Gillespie School, State and Ninety- 
third Streets, disclosed that the temperature 
of homogenized milk was 56° F. 

The rules and regulations of the board of 
health require that all pasteurized milk and 
milk products shall be cooled immediately 
following pasteurization to a temperature of 
50° F., or less, and remain thereat until de- 
livery to the final consumer, You will, there- 
fore, discontinue selling milk or milk prod- 
ucts not complying with the foregoing re- 
quirement. 

By direction of: 

The Boarp or HEALTH, 
City of Chicago. 

C—Mr. Frank O. Washam, superintendent, 
lunchrooms, Board of Education, Chicago, 
III. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1942. 
Mr. THADDEUS REID, 
Vendor jor Lake Valley Farm Products 
Co., Chicago, I. 

Dear Sm: Please be advised that an in- 
spection of your vehicle at 8:45 a. m., Septem- 
ber 16, at 3419 South Bell Avenue (in front 
of the Everett School), driven by George 
Bowker, disclosed that the temperature of 
homogenized vitamin D milk was 59° F., and 
of milk was 58° F, 

The rules and regulations of the board of 
health require that all pasteurized milk and 
milk products shall be cooled immediately 
following pasteurization to a temperature of 
50° F., or less, and remain thereat until de- 
livery to the final consumer, 
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You will, therefore, discontinue selling milk 
or milk products not eomplying with the 
foregoing requirements, 

By direction of: 

The BOARD or HEALTH, 
City of Chicago, 

C—Mr. Frank O. Washam, superintendent 
of lunchrooms, Board of Education, Chicago, 
III. 
On September 30, 1942, Col. Howard P. 
Savage, acting upon my recommendations 
that the contract be abrogated as between 
this company and the board of education, 
notified the company of the cancelation of 
the contract and so reported to the board 
and the board concurred in his action, at a 
meeting held November 4, 1942, report No. 
425208. 

Immediately afterward the board secured 
the agreement of five reliable Chicago dairy 
firms to serve the schools for the balance of 
1942 at 244 cents per one-half pint although 
this represented a loss to these firms. 

For the following year there was a raise in 
the amount of the bids to .036 cent per one- 
half pint, and again on February 1, 1944, 
there was a further rise in price to 4 cents 
per one-half pint which reflects the rise in 
cost of producing and distributing milk and 
is no greater than that noted in the food 
commodity market generally. The Federal 
Milk Market Administrator and Office of 
Price Administration agree that 4 cents per 
half pint represents only a fair price for milk 
distributed in the wholesale market in Chi- 
cago. A recent inquiry discloses the fact that 
the Chicago parochial schools are paying 4 
cents per half pint for milk at the present 
time as evidenced by the following letter 
dated March 29 addressed to me by Msgr. 
D. F. Cunningham, superintendent of the 
Chicago Catholic School Board: 

Manch 29, 1944. 
Mr. F. O. Washam, 
Board of Education, Chicago, IN. 

Dear Mr. Washam: I have received your 
recent letter regarding the price which our 
parochial schools are paying for the half 
pints of milk being served to our students 
under the federally sponsored school lunch 
program. 

In reply, I wish to say that our parochial 
schools are paying 4 cents per half pint. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. CUNNINGHAM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Other large purchases in the Chicago dis- 
trict are paying at least 4 cents per half pint 
for milk. 

For the period beginning February 1, 1944, 
we received one lower bid from the Forest 
Glen Dairy Co. of 33% cents, but I advised 
the board not to accept it because of the fact 
that the milk they had been sending was 
frequently sour when it arrived, and they 
also failed in the matter of service by not 
delivering the milk as needed or at the hours 
required. These conditions continued despite 
written notification and repeated warning 
that the service and quality of the milk 
was such that we would have to cease do- 
ing business with that company. Following 
is letter written to this company: 

s May 28, 1943. 
Forest GLEN DAIRY, 
Chicago, Il. 

GENTLEMEN: It has come to my attention 
through my organization that the service 
and quality of milk served by your dairy 
to the Wells High School lunchroom and to 
the Waller High School lunchroom has not 
been up to standard. 

Unless an immediate improvement is re- 
ported by my school-milk supervisor, I shall 
recommend to the business manager that 
these contracts be canceled. 

Very truly yours, 
F. O. WasHam, 
Director of Lunchrooms. 
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The above letter was occasioned by reports 
received from my supervisory staff. The fol- 
lowing are copies of some of these reports: 


“MILK Program Report, Forrest GLEN Dairy 
“WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, MAY 17, 1943 


“Complaint: Sour whole milk was delivered 
today, May 17, 1943. 

“1. Milk very badly soured—not just ‘on 
the turn,’ 

“2. Forced to remove all milk from counter. 

“3. Children were denied milk for lunch. 

“4, Mr. Papielewski very nonchalantly said 
they couldn't help it. 

“5. When I complained about service and 
quality, Mr. Papielewski said perhaps we 
should give this school to another dairy. 

“(See following letter from Miss Leander, 
lunchroom manager.) 

“Recommendation: Would recommend that 
this dairy continue serving this school until 
the close of the school term, providing no 
further serious complaint arises. However, I 
would not recommend renewing this award 
when the new term starts. 

“Vivian A. READING, 
“Penny Milk Program Supervisor.” 


WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago, May 18, 1943. 
Mr. F. O. WASHAM, 
Director of Lunchrooms, 
Board of Education. 

Dear Mr. WasHamM: On Monday, May 17, the 
whole milk delivered to the Wells High School 
lunchroom by Forest Glen Dairy was sour. 
It wasn't discovered until the students 
started to return it the first lunch period, 
I immediately removed all the whole milk 
from the counter and called the dairy. I 
then notified Mrs. Stansell and Miss Reading 
who came out promptly to investigate. 

I refused to sign the invoice for the first 
delivery of whole milk; however, I did sign 
for six cases of fresh milk which they de- 
livered for my last lunch period, ” 

This is the second time this semester we 
have received sour milk from Forest Glen 
Dairy. The other time it was their chocolate 
milk. 

I hope you will take action to prevent any 
recurrence of this unfortunate incident as 
it is very destructive to the school-milk pro- 
gram which we are all working to develop. 

Sincerely, . 
Janice LEANDER, 
Lunchroom Manager. 
Manch 26, 1943. 

Mn. WAsHAM: We have been having trouble 
for some time with the chocolate milk at 
Waller. I am bringing down three bottles 
all delivered today—two of them were re- 
turned by students and the third taken off 
the ice, for comparison. They are all sour. 

CATHLENE PICKERING, 
District Supervisor. 
(Forest Glen Dairy Co. supplied this mik) 


Marcu 26, 1943. 
Mr. WasHAM: I have checked on this com- 
plaint with Miss Nafe at Waller. There were 
120 one-half pints of chocolate milk returned 
as sour during the first lunch period. I called 
Mr, E. J, Papielewski at Forest Glenn Dairy. 
He promised to go into this thoroughly and 
prevent a recurrence. Full credit is being 
given to Waller for the loss, 
4 V. A. READING, 
Penny Milk Supervisor. 
Our chief concern is to supply wholesome 
food to students in our public-school lunch- 
rooms, always purchasing at the lowest price 
consistent with good quality and service. As 
a result of this policy the number of students 
dining in our public-school lunchrooms has 
increased more than 200 percent during the 
past 9 years that I have supervised Chicago 
public-school lunchrooms. 
F. O. WasHam, 
Director of Lunchrooms, 
Board of Education, Chicago, 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Frazier, its legislative clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested, a con- 
current resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for an adjournment of Congress from 
Thursday, March 30, 1944, to Wednesday, 
April 12, 1944. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House, House Con- 
current Resolution No. 75, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment: On page 2, line 3, 
strike out Thursday, March 30” and insert 
“Saturday, April 1.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “Con- 
current resolution providing for the ad- 
journment of Congress from Saturday, 
April 1, 1944, to Wednesday, April 12, 
1944.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the proce- 
dure? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is the 
gentleman propounding a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The. SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN What is the proce- 
dure on this resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is a 
privileged resolution, and the procedure 
would be for some Member—and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] 
has, done so—to make a motion that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And then a vote is 
taken on the motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does that require a 
quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Any 
action by the House requires a quorum 
if the one who takes such step raises that 
question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand the 
situation, whether there is a quorum 
present or not, unless this amendment is 
agreed to the resolution does not become 
final until this amendment is disposed of. 
That is correct, is it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman is correct, 
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Mr. RANKIN And therefore we would 
not be in a position to recess for the time 
mentioned until this amendment is dis- 
posed of one way or the other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
derstanding of the Chair is the same as 
that of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The gentleman from Georgia moves 
that the House concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Chair will count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the point of no quorum for the 
time being. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, further consideration of 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
75) will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


REZONING OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2850) to au- 
thorize.the rezoning of certain property 
in the District of Columbia as a resi- 
dential area. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH]? 

Mr. STEFAN. . Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
from West Virginia explain the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman from 
Nebraska is correct in asking an expla- 
nation of the measure. For the purpose 
of giving a very clear, yet concise state- 
ment I would ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], who gave 
most careful study to this measure, to 
explain its provisions at this time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, H. R. 
2850 has for its broad object to further 
the comprehensive planning of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and its more specific 
purpose is to sustain the action of the 
Zoning Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia so as to assure the continuance 
of the orderly development of lands bor- 
dering the park system and to maintain 
the private residential character of Six- 
teenth Street NW., north of Piney 
Branch Parkway and the territory adja- 
cent thereto. 

Parcel 70/100 is a heavily wooded un- 
improved tract of approximately 2 acres, 
and is located at the southwest corner of 
the intersection of Sixteenth Street and 
Shepherd Street. This tract, together 
with a very small corner immediately 
across on the east side of Sixteenth Street, 
are the only tracts north of Piney Branch 
Parkway on Sixteenth Street zoned for 
multifamily—apartment house—struc- 
tures. From the parkway north to the 
District line on this street, as well as on 
lands adjacent thereto, will be found 
single-family dwellings only. All of this 
portion of the District, with the excep- 
tion of the two tracts mentioned, are 
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zoned only for single-family dwellings. 
The zoning of the two excepted tracts for 
apartments is strictly spot zoning and 
thus not in keeping with other structures 
north of Piney Branch Parkway. 

For the history leading up to this situ- 
ation I most respectfully refer you to the 
Report 1276 on this piece of legislation. 

If the private residential character of 
Sixteenth Street NW., north of Piney 
Branch Parkway and the territory adja- 
cent thereto is to be maintained, and by 
all means it should be, this legislation is 
very necessary. 

The legislation will authorize and di- 
rect the Zoning Commission to act and 
zone the property accordingly. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has made a very fine explanation 
of this bill. I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to conform with 
the orderly development of the District of 
Columbia as the National Capital, the Zoning 
Commission created by the act of March 1, 
1920 (41 Stat. 500), is hereby authorized and 
directed to amend the zoning maps so as to 
provide that all of parcel 70/100 located at 
the southwest corner of Sixteenth and Shep- 
herd Streets NW. and all of square 2695 lying 
south of the center line Shepherd Street NW. 
extended, located at the northeast corner 
of Sixteenth Street and Arkansas Avenue NW. 
be zoned as residential 40’ “A” restricted 
area, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 242, 
to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
tect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to establish a 
Minimum Wage Board, and define its 
powers and duties, and to provide for the 
fixing of minimum wages for such work- 
ers, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 19, 1918, as amended. 

A The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will not the gentle- 
man explain the bill? Do we not have 
a minimum wage law in the District of 
Columbia at this time? If so will the 
gentleman explain why it is necessary to 
amend the law at this time? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; the gentleman 
is correct in observing that there is a 
minimum wage law in the District of 
Columbia. This measure makes no fun- 
damental change in the law and applies 
only to the publication of regulations 
issued by the Industrial Safety Divi- 
sion of the Minimum Wage and Indus- 
trial Safety Board for the benefit of con- 
tractors who employ workers under the 
law. Because of shortage of space in 
newspapers we are simply attempting to 
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facilitate the printing of the regulations, 
but still make them available to contrac- 
tors. Instead of requiring publication 
in two newspapers in Washington as un- 
der present law we provide in this bill 
for the publication of the regulations in 
one newspaper with reprints available to 
the contractors. As I say, this comes 
about through lack of space in the papers 
for even news stories and other adver- 
tisements. 

Mr. STEFAN. What medium of ad- 
vertising is to be used? 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Instead of using 
two newspapers as at present it would be 
published in one with reprints made 
available to those who need them. 

Mr. STEFAN. Nothing in this pro- 
posed bill will preclude the <eneral ad- 
vertising in newspapers after the emer- 
gency is over? 

Mr. RANDOLPh. No, indeed. 

Mr. STEFAN. ‘hbis would not set any 
precedent whereby the newspapers 
would not be able to get this advertising, 
whereby the general public would not be 
fully informed as to what is going on 
under the minimum-wage law? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman is 
correct. The newspapers of the District 
have been consulted. We would be the 
last to ask that this be written into per- 
manent law. 

Mr. STEFAN. And this would be 
agreeable to the newspapers? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is; we “ave con- 
ferred with them. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 4, title IL, of the 
act entitled “An act to protect the lives and 
health and morals of women and minor work- 
ers in the District of Columbia, and to es- 
tablish a Minimum Wage Board, and define 
its powers and duties, and to provide for the 
fixing of minimum wages for such workers, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 
19, 1918, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by deleting the words “they have 
been published at least once in two of the 
daily newspapers of general circulation in the 
District of Columbia,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “publication of notice at least once 
in a newspaper of general circulation in the 
District of Columbia that they have been 
adopted and copies are available to the public 
at the office of the Board.” 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
RECLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN POSI- 

TIONS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FIRE 

DEPARTMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the further in- 
dulgence, for the immediate consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4347) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to fix the salaries of of- 
ficers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia,” 


District of Columbia. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia explain 
the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. With pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, I may say for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Nebraska and the 
membership that this is not a salary 
raise; it is a readjustment of classifica- 
tion of certain positions within the fire 
depa tment to make those positions 
comparable with similar positions in the 
Metropolitan Police Department. This 
matter was gone into fully by the com- 
mittee, and it was found that in prac- 
tically every city in this country the 
classifications for firemen and police- 
men are the same. We desire simply to 
bring the firemen in line with the po- 
licemen in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STEFAN. Has this bill been ap- 
proved by the Commissioners? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It has; yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that we are soon to hold hear- 
ings on appropriations for the District 
of Columbia, including firemen and po- 
lice, I wonder if the gentleman would 
not let this bill go over without preju- 
dice. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; the gentle- 
man, of course, wants to cooperate. 

Mr. STEFAN. I see the chairman of 
the appropriations subcommittee on the 
District of Columbia. I should like to 
hear his opinion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. I agree with my col- 
league the ranking member on the ap- 
propriations subcommittee. for the 
I hope the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia will not press 
for action on the bill now, for our sub- 
committee is about to take up the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill, and we should 
like to cover this subject in our hearings. 

Mr. STEFAN. Inasmuch, Mr. Speak- 
er, as wo are going to take up the mat- 
ter of the salaries of firemen and police 
in the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, I think perhaps we 
should let this bill go over for the time 
being. $ 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I want, of course, 
Mr. Speaker, to defer insofar as possible 
to the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of the District of Columbia. We work 
together and always have cooperated. 
We felt that this was a legislative mat- 
ter, but certainly there is involved also 
the element of appropriation, and I am 
happy to withdraw the bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. I appreciate the cooper- 
ative spirit of the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may go over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has with- 
drawn the bill from further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the District of 
Columbia Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, 
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Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want the remarks made by either the 
gentleman from Nebraska or myself to 
be construed in any sense as passing 
upon the merits of the proposed bill 
called up by the gentleman from West 
Virginia, As far as I know, there is merit 
in the bill, but I am sure the gentleman 
is exercising excellent judgment in post- 
poning its consideration temporarily. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I wonder if I may 
not inquire whether this legislation will 
not be necessary for the Committee on 
Appropriations to act on without violat- 
ing the rules of the House prohibiting 
legislative provisions on an appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH: That question has 
been before the House, of course, not only 
in connection with the District of Co- 
lumbia bill but on other measures pre- 
sented by the Appropriations Committee. 
I reiterate, however, that it is our desire 
in legislating for the District of Colum- 
bia to cooperate with the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield again to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. The gentleman from 
Alabama is correct; it is not the policy 
of the Appropriations Committee to in- 
corporate legislation in an appropriation 
bill. 

What the gentleman from Nebraska, 
the ranking member of the subcommit- 
tee, had in mind was that our hearings 
will commence shortly and thereafter 
we will consult with the gentleman from 
West Virginia and the proponents and op- 
ponents of the bill. If during the hear- 
ings it develops that the bill seems to be 
meritorious- -and I have no doubt there 
is much merit in the bill—then we will 
consult with the gentleman from West 
Virginia suggesting that he bring this 
bill up again on the floor if it should be 
passed before our Appropriations Sub- 
committee comes to marking up the bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield again to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly want to corroborate what my 
chairman has said, that we work very 
closely with the gentleman from West 
Virginia, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
We have no intention of trying to over- 
ride the prerogatives of the Legislative 
Committee. We certainly do not want 
the right to legislate on an appropriation 
bill. We realize that there are injustices 
in the salaries paid members of the Fire 
Department and we want to eliminate 
them and do all that we possibly can, 
but I am sure the gentleman under- 
stands what we are endeavoring to do. 
We want to collaborate and to coordi- 
nate our efforts in order to be helpful 
to one another. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
House in passing legislation for the 
benefit of District of Columbia residents 
should bring into play, whenever possi- 
ble, the viewpoint of its Subcommittee 
on Appropriations as well as the Legisla- 
tive Committee; therefore I am very glad 
to have the measure laid over tempo- 
rarily. 


REGULATION OF BOXING CONTESTS AND 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4327) to 
regulate boxing contests and exhibitions 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Boxing Com- 
mission for the District of Columbia created 
by the act of April 24, 1984 (48 Stat. 608), is 
hereby abolished and there is hereby created 
for the District of Columbia the District 
Boxing Commission, hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission, to be composed of three 
members (one of whom shall be a member 
of the Metropolitan Police force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. No 
person shall be eligible for appointment to 
membership on the Commission unless such 
person at the time of appointment is, and 
for at least 3 years prior thereto has been, a 
resident of the District of Columbia. The 
Commission first taking office under terms 
of this act shall be composed of the same 
members who immediately prior to the date 
of approval of this act constituted the Boxing 
Commission and who shall hold office as and 
constitute the Commission created by this 
act for the unexpired terms of their respec- 
tive appointments as members of the Boxing 
Commission. A successor to a member of 
the Commission shall be appointed for a 
term of office expiring 3 years from the date 
of the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed, except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. The 
Commissioners may remove any member for 
cause appointed pursuant to this act. The 
members of the Commission shall be entitled 
to compensation, not to exceed $1,800 each 
per annum. Section 658, title 5, United 
States Code, shall apply to members and em- 
ployees of the Commission. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall fur- 
nish to the Commission such office space as 
may be necessary. The property, books, and 
records of the Boxing Commission shall be 
transferred to and become the property, 
books, and records of the Commission created 
by this act. The rules, -regulations, and 
orders of the Boxing Commission not in con- 
flict with this act heretofore promulgated 
shall remain in force and effect as the rules, 
regulations, and orders of the Commission, 
unless and until the same shall be repealed 
or modified in accordance with the provisions 
of this act. The Commission shall report 
annually to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia its official acts during the 
pr year and shall make such recom- 
mendations as it deems expedient. 

Sec, 2. Subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, the 
Commission may appoints a secretary and 
may employ such clerical and administrative 
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personnel, in accordance with rates fixed by 
the Classification Act.of 1923, as amended, 
and such inspectors, examining physicians, 
and other personnel, whose compensation 
shall be fixed by the Commission, as may be 
necessary to administer this act. Compensa- 
tion of members of the Commission and its 
employees and all expenses of the Commis- 
sion shall be paid from the trust fund created 
by section 10 of this act. 

Src. 3. The Commission shall have power 
(1) to supervise and regulate boxing contests 
and training exhibitions in connection there- 
with, for prizes or purses, or where an admis- 
sion fee is charged or received, within the 
District of Columbia; (2) subject to approval 
of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to make and amend such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act; and (3) to cooperate 
with organizations engaged in the promotion 
and control of amateur and collegiate boxing. 
In the event that the authorities in charge 
shall notify the Commission that they do 
not desire its supervision, then the provi- 
sions of this act shall not apply in any way 
to any amateur boxing contest conducted 
by or participated in exclusively by any 
school, college, or university, as defined in 
this act, or by any association or organization 
composed exclusively of such schools, col- 
leges, or universities when each contestant 
in any such contest is a student regularly 
enrolled for not less than one-half time in 
a school, college, or university as herein 
defined. As used in this act, “school, college, 
or university” includes every school, college, 
or university supported in whole or in part 
from public funds and nies other school, 
college, or university supported in whole or 
in part by a religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, educational, or fraternal organiza- 
tion which is not operated for profit and no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

Sec. 4. No person shall hold or conduct-a 
boxing contest or training exhibition in 
connection therewith in the District of Co- 
lumbia without a permit from the Commis- 
sion. Each such permit shall be limited to a 
period of 1 day, except that in case of any in- 
terscholastic or intercollegiate meet a permit 
may be issued for the duration of such meet, 
and for training exhibitions in connection 
with boxing contests where an admission fee 
is charged or received, a permit may be issued 
for the duration of the training periad. No 
permit as described in this section shall be 
issued to any person unless such person 
agrees to accord to the Commission the right 
to examine the books of accounts and other 
records of such person relating to the boxing 
contest or exhibition for which such permit 
is issued, and such permit shall so state on 
its face. A permit may be revoked at any 
time in the discretion of the Commission. 

Src, 5. No person shall participate as con- 
testant, second, manager of professional con- 
testant, matchmaker, promotor, referee, 
judge, timekeeper, or announcer, in any box- 
ing contest, or training exhibition in con- 
nection therewith, in the District of Colum- 
bia without a license from the Commission. 
Such license shall entitle the licensee to par- 
ticipate or engage in boxing contests, or 
training exhibitions in connection therewith, 
in the District of Columbia in the capacity 
named in the license for the period specified 
therein, and the Commission may suspend or 
revoke any such license at any time for vio- 
lation by the licensee of any order, rule, or 
regulation of the Commission, or for other 
cause, 

Sec. 6. Any permit or license issued by the 
Commission shall not be valid for the purpose 
of holding or engaging in any boxing con- 
test, or training exhibition in connection 
therewith, which does not conform to the 
rules established by the Commission. 

SEC. 7. The Commission is authorized to 
issue licenses and renewals thereof and per- 
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mits, and to fix and collect fees therefor, as 
follows: 

For professional contestants and seconds, 
not to exceed $5 per annum. 

For managers of professional contestants, 
not to exceed $15 per annum. 

For promoters, not to exceed $25 per an- 
num, and, in addition, not to exceed $10 for 
each show. 

For amateur contestants, not to exceed $1 
per annum. 

For referees, not to exceed $10 per annum, 
and for such other occupations as the Com- 
mission may by regulation prescribe, not to 
exceed $10 per annum. 

Sec.8. Applications for licenses shall be 
accompanied by the required license fee, pay- 
able in advance, and shall be made on such 
forms and contain such information as may 
be required by the Commission. Licenses 
shall expire 1 year from date of issue unless 
sooner revoked and may be renewed annu- 
ally. Before a license shall be granted to a 
promoter, he shall execute and file with the 
Commission a bond in the sum of $2,000 or 
10 percent of the estimated receipts, which- 
ever is the larger, to be approved as to form 
and sufficiency of sureties by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, or by 
such official as they may designate, or in lieu 
thereof cash or certified check in equal 
amount, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance by said promoter of the provisions 
of this act and the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, the fulfillment of his 
contracts with contestants or their managers, 
and the payment of license and permit fees 
and taxes on gross receipts. In case of de- 
fault in such performance, recovery may be 
had on such bond in the same manner as 
other penalties are recovered by law. 

Sec. 9. Every person holding or conducting 
any boxing contest, for which an admission 
fee is charged or received, shall notify the 
Commission not less than 6 days in advance 
of the holding of such contest, and after 
the holding of such contest shall pay forth- 
with to the Commission a sum, hereby desig- 
nated as a “gate tax,” which shall be an 
amount equal to 6 percent of the gross re- 
ceipts, exclusive of any Federal taxes there- 
on. Payments of money required by this 
section shall be accompanied by reports in 
such form as shall be prescribed by the Com- 
mission. All tickets of admission to any such 
boxing contest shall bear clearly upon the 
face thereof the purchase price of same. 

Sec. 10. All funds, whether in cash or other 
form derived from license fees, permit fees, 
taxes on gross receipts, penalties, and re- 
ceipts of whatever nature collected or due 
under the act of April 24, 1934, remaining un- 
expended or unobligated on the effective date 
of this act or provided for by this act shall be 
paid to the collector of taxes of the District 
of Columbia and deposited into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the ac- 
count “Miscellaneous trust-fund deposits, 
District of Columbia Boxing Commission,” 
and shall be disbursed in the same manner 
as other trust funds are disbursed by the 
District of Columbia. The said trust fund 
shall be available to pay compensation of 
members and employees of the Commission 
and reasonable and necessary expenses, in- 
cluding office supplies, furniture and fixtures, 
postage, official badges, ring equipment, tro- 
phies, and actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses of members of the Commission or em- 
ployees thereof incurred in the performance 
of their official duties. The said fund shall 
not be available to pay compensation to 
members of the Commission unless the same 
is sufficient to pay the secretary and other 
employees of the Commission their accrued 
compensation. If, on the last day of any 
fiscal year—that is to say, June 30—after the 
payment, or provision made for payment, of 
all lawful obligations and of all then accrued 
compensation of members and employees of 
the Commission, the said trust fund 
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shall exceed the sum of $10,000; such excess 
shall be deposited to the credit of the District 
of Columbia as miscellaneous revenues. The 
disbursing officer of the District of Columbia 
is authorized to advance to the Commission, 
upon requisitions previously approved by the 
auditor of the District of Columbia, sums of 
money not to exceed $500 at any one time, 
to be used for office and sundry expenses of 
the Commission and for payment of compen- 
sation of inspectors, referees, judges, time- 
keepers, and examining physicians. 

Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of the auditor 
of the District of Columbia to audit the 
accounts of the Commission quarterly and 
make reports thereof to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, The auditor 
shall have free access to all books of ac- 
counts, records, and papers of the said Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 12. Each member of the Commission 
shall have the power to administer oaths 
and affirmations and examine witnesses con- 
cerning any matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. The Commission shall 
be vested with the same powers to issue sub- 
penas as to matters within its jurisdiction 
as are vested in trial boards of the Metro- 
politan Police and Fire Departments; false 
swearing on the part of any witness before 
said Commission shall be punishable in the 
same manner as false swearing before said 
trial boards, and obedience to any subpena 
issued by the Commission may be compelled 
in the same manner as obedience is com- 
pelled to subpenas issued by said trial boards, 
as set forth in the act approved April 16, 
1982 (47 Stat. 86). 

Sec. 13. The members of the Boxing Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia shall not 
be personally liable in damages or for court 
costs for any official action of the said Com- 
mission performed in good faith in which 
the said members participate. 

Sec. 14. Any person who (1) holds any 
boxing contest in the District of Columbia 
without a permit valid and effective at the 
time, or (2) engages or participates in any 
boxing contest in the District. of Columbia 
without a license valid and effective at the 
time, or (3) violates any lawful order, rule, 
or regulation of the Commission shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

Sec. 15. Prosecutions for violations of the 
provisions of this act, or of any rule or regu- 
lation made under the authority thereof, shall 
be on information in the municipal court 
fcr the District of Columbia by the corpora- 
tion counsel of the District of Columbia or 
any of his assistants. 

Sec. 16. The term “person”, as used in this 
act, includes individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations, and associations. 

Src. 17. The acts of April 24, 1934 (48 Stat. 
608), and June 15, 1938 (52 Stat. 691), are 
hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Chair. That 
is all we have to offer from the District 
of Columbia at the present time. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1945 


Mr, LUDLOW submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill H. R. 4133, making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4133) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 6 and 7, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert 412,500“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“: Provided, That no part of the money ap- 
propriated by this title shall be used to pay 
the salaries of more than eighteen messen- 
gers assigned to duty in the Office of the 
Secretary”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$143,- 
400,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$13,910,- 
000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$318,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Louis LUDLOW, 


Henry C. DworsHak, 


CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4133) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely; 


TITLE I, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Amendments Nos. 1 and 2, salaries, Office 
of the Secretary: Appropriates $412,500, in- 
stead of $400,000 as proposed by the House 
and $425,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
restores the House language, stricken out by 
the Senate, amended so as to limit the num- 
ber of messengers to 18, instead of 13 as 
originally proposed by the House, 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 4, salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of Internal Revenue: Appro- 
priates $143,400,000, instead of $135,400,000 as 
proposed by the House and 6144, 900,000 as 


proposed by the Senate; and limits the total , 


amount available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia to $13,910,000, instead 
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of $13,134,000 as proposed by the House and 
$14,057,150 as proposed by the Senate. 
TITLE Il, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Amendment No. 5, Bureau of Accounts: 
Appropriates $318,000, instead of $300,000 as 
proposed by the House and $336,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6, salaries of inspectors, 
Office of Chief Inspector: Appropriates $3,- 
273,400 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $3,154,711 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 7, Rural Delivery Service: 
Appropriates $107,690,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $103,315,000 as proposed by 
the House. The increase of $4,375,000 above 
the House figure is for the sole purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of Public Law 
205, Seventy-eighth Congress, “to provide 
temporary additional pay for equipment 
maintenance for each carrier in Rural Mail 
Delivery Service.” The Budget estimate for 
this item was not submitted to Congress un- 
til after the bill had passed the House, 

Louis LUDLOW, 

Emmet O'NEAL, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

James M. CURLEY, 

JOHN TABER, 

FRANK B. KEEFE, 

Henry C. DWORSHAK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 4133), the Treasury- 
Post Office Departments’ appropriation 
bill, and I also ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House may be read in lieu 
of the full report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. LupLow]? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think we are 
engaging in a bad practice when we take 
up conference reports on regular appro- 
priation bills immediately after they are 
submitted by the conferees. We have 
no idea in the world what the conferees 
have agreed to. The statement will be 
read at the desk, but to properly under- 
stand what has been done we should 
have the printed copy. There might be 
some very important amendments in 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no hurry about 
this. We are only going to recess for a 
few days and there will be plenty of 
time; as the conference report can be 
agreed to between now and the middle 
of June. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I assure the gentle- 
man there is no controversial matter 
whatever in this report. This is unani- 
mously agreed to by all members of the 
conference and it has been unanimously 
agreed to by the particular members of 
the subcommittee having to do with it. 
There are only seven very slight inconse- 
quential amendments in it and the mat- 
ter has been ironed out satisfactorily to 
everyone concerned. I assure the gen- 
tleman that had there been anything 
controversial we would have held it up. 
This matter, however, has no controversy 
in it and we thought it desirable and 
proper to get this out of the way before 
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recess, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of what the gentleman says I am not 
going to object, but I want to serve no- 
tice that this is not to be considered a 
precedent. Submit the reports for 
printing under the rule and call it up 
the next day if you desire. We should 
have an opportunity to read conference 
reports on appropriation bills before they 
are called up, unless it happens to be 
the last day or two before the end of 
the fiscal year. I therefore withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, if there is anyone who feels this 
conference report should not be taken 
up today I think it would be bad prac- 
tice to take it up because it does not 
make a particle of difference whether it 
is agreed to today or a month from now. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr, LUDLOW. The objections of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
were not to the conference report. He 
was objecting to what he considered to 
be a bad practice. In this particular 
case I assure the gentleman there is no 
controversy in it and there is no reason 
why it should not be taken up and dis- 
posed of right now. 

Mr. TABER. If anybody feels at all 
that it should not be taken up, I would 
not think of taking it up if I was in 
charge of the matter. If anybody feels 
it should not be taken up I hope they will 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Luptow]? 

There was no objection. i 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House, 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes to the House with a unanimous 
report signed by all conferees, does it 
not? 

Mr, LUDLOW. It does. 

Mr. TABER. And represents the view- 
point of the entire committee that 
worked on this bill? 

Mr, LUDLOW. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact this 
is a unanimous report and in view of 
the fact that the amendments are not 
consequential and are agreeable to 
everyone, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bucktey] for 30 minutes. 


AMERICANS ALL 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4, 1928, in my remarks to this House 
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in connection with relief for oppressed 
and persecuted peoples abroad, I said 
the following: 


I represent a district where we have people 
of all religions—coming from many foreign 
countries—Ireland, England, Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Hungary, Russia, Scandinavia, 
France, and many other nationalities. We all 
live peacefully and are tolerant of each oth- 
er's rights. That is America. 

For 300 years America has been a refuge 
for the oppressed. There came here the Pil- 
grims, the Huguenots, the Irish, the Germans, 
the Italians, the Jews, and many others. It 
was their love of liberty and the knowledge 
that America believes in free speech, free 
press, free assemblage, free religion, that 
brought them here. All these qualities, 
summed up, symbolize democracy, and no 
one can deny that many fine, high-type 
people came to America, and that their de- 
scendants now do them honor, Here they 
could work, here they could conduct their 
businesses, here they could till the soil, they 
could send their children to school, they 
could go to their respective places of worship 
unmolested, and hold honorable public office 
without restriction. Here was a glorious 
country, and these people in turn made good. 
They worked hard and long in the factory, 
in building the railroads, in the mines, in 
business, in the flelds of education, in 
science, in the professions, in the arts. And, 
when our country called, they fought val- 
jantly in every war, They became recognized 
as a definite contribution to America and to 
its growth. 


At that time Hitler and his Nazis had 
invaded and seized Austria. I knew that 
the suffering that Hitler had created 
in Germany was now brought to those 
in Austria. The devil was moving and 
I appealed to the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, in behalf of the 
oppressed and persecuted people of 
Austria, urging him, in view of the hard- 
ships and suffering inflicted because of 
their religion, to have leniency exercised 
in the granting of visas, in order to save 
human life. I am pleased to state that 
our great Secretary of State cooperated 
and made plans to facilitate the emigra- 
tion of political refugees from Austria 
and Germany. The President of the 
United States immediately thereafter ex- 
tended the plan to the oppressed people 
of all the lands, and I wired to him the 
following: 

It made me happy to.read the humane 
stand you have taken in behalf of the op- 
pressed of all lands. It is characteristic of 
the United States, where freedom prevails, 
to help others in other lands who do not 
enjoy this privilege. You have indelibly 
stamped yourself as the true humanitarian 
that you are. Accept my heartiest thanks, 


Recently there was set up the War 
Refugee Board in order to bring hope 
and life to millions of people threatened 
with horrible and ruthless German anni- 
hilation, and just a few days ago our 
President appealed to nations abroad to 
rescue as many as possible from those 
countries being seized and occupied by 
the Nazis. 

In 1938 I saw that Hitler and his 
hordes would sweep on and destroy be- 
fore him all liberty-loving people. The 
story has now been told—Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Poland, Greece, and so down the line— 
death and suffering is what he brought 


- to these poor innocent people, 
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Today we are engaged in the greatest 
conflict that ever faced this Nation. 
This struggle will decide whether free- 
dom-loving people have the right to live 
their lives without molestation, oppres- 
sion, and slavery from a few dictators 
and their henchmen. 

It is true that since the early develop- 
ment of this Nation some of the people 
have not been willing to extend the free- 
dom from persecution to other groups, 
At times it was the Catholic who was 
denied this freedom, or maligned; at 
times it was the Jew, and still at other 
times it was the Protestant. However, 
America and the great majority of its 
people believed that freedom was the 
keystone upon which the United States 
was founded, and freedom was extended 
to all regardless of creed. The views of 
our great statesmen, George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Roger Williams, 
and Lord Baltimore prevailed, And, as 
I said, the United States became the 
greatest leading Nation in the world, and 
became the pattern of tolerance and lib- 
erty to all peoples. In this country we 
have no place for hate of our fellow 
man, and if one expects to receive tol- 
erance there must be tolerance of the 
other fellow—otherwise bigotry, racial, 
and religious persecution are but the 
means to self-destruction and the tear- 
ing down of our democracy and the 
rights upon which it is based. 

For a little over 50 years I have lived 
amongst all types of people. I have had 
dealings, both in business, socially, and 
politically, with many—Italians, Irish, 
Jewish, Germans, Poles, white and 
Negro—and I can state from my own 
experience that I have found no essen- 
tial difference between people of any 
national origin or religious belief, or 
color, and that I judge a man not from 
what country he is or his parents came, 
or what church he attends, but how he 
stands up as a man and what his con- 
tributions are to society and to America. 

In my home—and I believe the home is 
the greatest institution of all, presided 
over by the greatest faculty God has ever 
devised for mankind, our own father and 
mother—I was raised with the concept 
and on the principles of helping my fel- 
low man wherever I could; to listen to the 
truth and to judge people by their deeds, 
and never to urge any slander against 
anyone; that we were all part of the 
brotherhood of man. I have tried to live 
up to those plain and basic principles. 

At times we hear and we read of in- 
stances that occur in various localities 
where a small minority of the people en- 
gage in practices that are foreign to be- 
lievers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of this country. 
They desire and seek to stir up hatred in 
the hearts of Americans against other 
Americans. They seek to divide and 
conquer. This condition is European. 
It is not American. Unfortunately, 
there is another group who will listen 
to this spreading of poison, and without 
investigation ef the facts or without 
thinking for themselves, accept these 
slanderous and vile remarks as true and 
become parties to these unthinkable and 
seditious practices. Ofttimes, whether 
consciously or otherwise, remarks are 
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made in this legislative hall, which are 
not wise or prudent, and are jumped upon 
by these spreaders of hate and widely 
circulated. For, if they are made under 
the dome of the Capitol of the United 
States, then certainly they have prestige, 
and will be accepted by others in the 
land. We must, therefore, be cautious 
of what is said, whether in the heat of 
excitement or otherwise, for the Capitol 
of the United States still represents a 
symbol—the heart of our fair Nation. 
Some people would rather listen to the 

vague accusations than to stand u and 
raise a voice to defend those who are 
slandered, when, if the charges made 
were exposed to the sunlight, they would 
dry up and disappear. I never had 
much use for one who would spread 
gossip, and I have still less use for one 
who would spread poisonous propaganda. 
At times people come to me with some 
of this bigotry, but I immediately attack 
it with facts rather than give it credence, 
and when the mail brings this type of 
malicious slander, it receives the same 
treatment. 

We must stand together—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew—united, and when the 
Catholic is attacked, then the Jew and 
Protestant must be duty-bound to de- 
fend the Catholic; when the Jew is at- 
tacked, it is a like duty of the Catholic 
and Protestant to defend the Jew; and 
similarly, when the Protestant is at- 
tacked, it is the duty of the Catholic and 
the Jew to defend the Protestant. We 
are all Americans. What church we at- 
tend should not matter. For, we have 
seen in Europe that where one religious 
group is attacked, you may be sure that 
the other religious denominations will 
come in for their share of brutality. 
Hitler did not discriminate when inflict- 
ing brutality on Catholic, Jew, and 
Protestant alike. It is most certain that 
he will fail and bring about his own de- 
struction. We must stand united 
against hate breeders and crush them 
wherever they raise their ugly heads. 
The schools, the churches, labor, man- 
agement, the press, the radio, the the- 
ater, the Government, and every other 
means must be employed in combating 
this menace. The spirit of unity, which 
has been America’s heritage and strength 
from the Declaration of Independence 
until now, must be continued by us, as 
men fight and die to preserve it. 

We are all God’s children. We all be- 
lieve in religion. We should therefore 
all believe in the tenets of our faiths, 
which preach that we should extend to 
our fellow neighbor the same rights that 
we expect to have extended to us. Toler- 
ance is the very essence of democracy. 
That portion of the Constitution guar- 
anteeing religious liberty is of utmost 
importance to our democratic system. 
We must all uphold this precious right 
if our democracy is to endure. 

Yes, I said in my speech in 1938, “and 
when our country called them, they 
fought valiantly in every war.” Today 
our soldiers are fighting all over the 
globe. The American people are now en- 
gaged in a war to determine the future 
history of the world. The men and 
women from every city, town, village, and 
country site, of every creed, race, and 
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ancestry, are waging a determined fight 
in order that decency, brotherhood, and 
freedom will be restored and perpetu- 
ated for all liberty-loving people. 

When they enlisted or when they were 
called for service, they were not asked 
what their religious beliefs are. Today 
these Americans of all faiths are fighting 
gallantly, side by side, in the front lines, 
in the air and on the sea, against Ger- 
many and Japan, in order to preserve 
the freedom and liberty in America, and 
keep safe those human values upon 
which our civilization rests. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not true that 
all races, all peoples, and all nationali- 
ties are fighting the common enemy, in- 
tolerance, for the safety of the American 
people and for the preservation of this 
great country of ours? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. All races and all 
creeds; yes. © 

There is no distinction in the ranks as 
to one’s religion. They all wear the 
American uniform. They are enduring 
hardships of every kind and description; 
they are giving their lives for their be- 
lief in this country, and when the lists 
of heroes are read, and when the lists 
of casualties are read, you find the 
names of people of every origin and re- 
ligious belief. We hope and pray that 
this war will be a short one, and that the 
principles for which they fight shall be 
sustained. 

Let all of us, whether we be Catholic, 
Jew, or Protestant, join hands in fight- 
ing any evidence of hatred that we may 
come across. We cannot afford to sit 
idly by, for we all love America, and 
America is based upon religious freedom 
to all people. 

On the Liberty Bell, which rang out in 
1776 in Philadelphia to announce the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is the following inscription, taken 
from the Holy Bible: “Proclaim liberty 
to all the land and to all of the inhab- 
itants thereof!” We will continue to do 
that, and we shall be a happier people 
as a result. 

And, in closing, may I read a verse by 
H. I. Phillips, of the New York Sun, 
which is entitled “Study in American 
Strength”; it was inspired by the fact 
that three American airmen—Edward 
Mallory Vogel, Tennessee; Izzie Gold- 
berg, the Bronx, N. .; and Edwin J. 
Sipowski, Waukegan, Ill, killed in a 
take-off in San Juan Harbor, were buried 
side by side, with a Protestant chaplain, 
a Roman Catholic priest, and a rabbi 
Officiating. The flag for which they 
fought flew over them. 

A chaplain, a priest, and a rabbi— 

Protestant—Catholic—Jew— 

Three Yanks in three simple caskets— 

Three colors, red, white, and blue. 
A hush on a tropic island 

As notes from a bugle fall— 
Three rituals slowly chanted— 

Three faiths in a common call, 
A lad from the Bronx; another 

Who joined up in Tennessee; 
A third one from far Waukegan— 

A typical bunch, those threes 


A crash in a naval airplane, 
A rush to its crumpled side, 
And nearby Old Glory marking 
The reason the trio died. 


They answered a call to duty 
From church and from synagogue— 
From hillside and teeming cit? 
Three names in a naval log; 
Each raised in his separate concepts— 
Each having his form to pray— 
But all for a faith triumphant 
When rituals fade away. 
A prayer in Latin phrases— 
And one with more ancient lore; 
A Protestant simple service— 
All one on a distant shore; 
“Qui tollis peccata mundi” 
And, “Enter ye unto rest”; 
A blessing from ancient Moses 
For three who had met the test. 
This is the story mighty 
Making our sinew strong: 
Boys from the many altars 
Warring oh the one great wrong. 
This is the Nation's power, 
This is its suit of mail: 
Land where each narrow bigot 
Knows that he can’t prevail. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


ARMY CONTRACT FLYING SCHOOLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
months now the Air Forces of the United 
Nations have been battering Hitler’s for- 
tress Europe with some of the most ter- 
rifie and effective bombing that the 
world has ever seen, preparing the land 
invasion, 

How did this mass air force come into 
being? How was it trained? What is 
going to happen to it and to the set-up 
which created it? 

There have been a lot of unanswered 
questions in this war. We have been 
content that they should be unanswered 
so long as national security or the safety 
of our boys has been concerned. But 
now that our air arm and ground forces 
approach their top in striking power it 
is time to tell a story about some for- 
gotten men and the part they have 
played in our war effort. 

Decatur and Limestone County, Ala., 
are a long way from Rome and Berlin 
as land miles go, but what is happening 
in those cities is taking place because of 
what has happened in Decatur, Ala., and 
some 63 other communities like it. 

Decatur, Ala., is a typical small Ameri- 
can city. Limestone County is a typical 
American county. Their people are alert 
to the Nation’s needs. Their people also 
have known the burdens and the heart- 
aches of the Nation’s wars and they have 
known the triumphs and the gladness of 
the days when soldiers return. They 
also have an eye to the Nation’s future 
needs. 

So I want to speak today to tell a story 
which for most Americans hitherto has 
been unknown. It concerns folks like 
Frank Hulse, Bud Cornell, Capt. Robert 
Hubbell and a lot of other folks down 
Decatur way. If we link up what these 
folks did in Decatur and Limestone 
County with the national defense picture 
we get a new understanding of what has 
happened. It is a story largely unknown 
to Americans generally and even to most 
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Alabamans. It is one so eminently 
worth telling that I believe public inter- 
est will best be served by telling it in some 
detail. It is a story of American initia- 
tive, of American achievement and if you 
will but hear it through I guarantee you 
will learn things which up to now you 
never knew about our war effort. They 
will thrill you with the knowledge that 
only in America has inspired military 
leadership teamed so effectively with 
civilian know-how, 

The development of these schools 
reads like story-book fiction. Let me go 
back almost 5 years—to May 1939. That 
was a day when war clouds were darken- 
ing the skies of Europe. Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold, Chief of the Army Air Forces, read 
in those clouds warning of a storm of 
world shaking dimensions and he knew 
that the thunder and the lightning of 
the madmen of Europe would menace our 
shores. So Hap Arnold did a daring 
thing. He called together a group of 
men he knew who operated private flying 
schools. 

There were Maj. C. C. Moseley, from 
California. Maj. W. F. Long came on 
from Dallas, Hal S. Darr from Chicago, 
Max Balfour from Tulsa, Oliver Parks 
from St. Louis, Claude Ryan from San 
Diego. These men had all fought in 
World War No. 1 and served their country 
with honor and distinction. There were 
others too like Allan Hancock and E. S. 
Sias, also pioneers who contributed sub- 
stantially to early aviation. When Gen- 
eral Arnold got the men around him he 
talked straight. He said that the Army 
did not have time to prepare primary 
flight training facilities. He said if the 
job was done that flying school men like 
them must do it. He told them the 
plants must provide not only flight and 
ground school instruction, but also bar- 
racks, mess halls, and the like for hous- 
ing and feeding air force cadets. He 
told them they would have to use their 
own credit and trust him. 

The way I heard the story, one of the 
boys was a little doubtful and wondered 
just how the deal could be financed. Hap 
Arnold stood up straight and gave it to 
them straight. “I have no money to 
give you,” he said. “My job is to raise 
money in Congress but I can promise you 
nothing. Are you with me?” 

Right there those flying-school opera- 
tors showed the stuff they were made of. 
They rushed home to get ready and 6 
weeks later they received their first 
classes. Some of them were operating 
for weeks before they even had a scratch 
of the pen by way of a contract. No 
banker would have touched such an in- 
definite financial arrangement. But 
these operators, men of the era in avia- 
tion when planes were first called crates 
and pilots were hardy adventurers in a 
new medium—these men kept the faith. 
They did the job. 

Meanwhile the war was going on—and 
looking worse for our side. France 
fought behind her Maginot line but the 
experts knew her number was up. Eng- 
Jand was getting round-the-clock bomb- 
ing and it looked like we might have to 
ga it alone against the Axis. Again 
General Arnold called these flying- 
school operators in and told them that 
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they had to expand and do it immedi- 
ately. Those boys went home and built 
schools costing up to around a half mil- 
lion dollars apiece, on sites which the 
War Department approved. If you do 
not think half a million dollars or even 
$200,000 is a lot of money, go out some 
time and try to raise it. 

How did these fellows do that job? 
Some of them were men of substance, 
but a lot more were men of moderate 
means. 

Hap Arnold gave them just 40 days to 
set up schools that could accommodate 
300 or more cadets at a class and turn 
out a class every few weeks. Some of 
these flying-school men mortgaged the 
houses in which they lived. Some, it is 
said, even hocked the wife’s wedding 
ring. They scratched deep and they 
scratched hard to raise the money. But 
they managed to get it. Some of our cit- 
izens go into rhapsodies about the won- 
derful spirit of the Russian people and 
what they did, acting under a Communist 
economy, in repelling the enemies who 
invaded their country. I submit that the 
record of these American individualists, 
operating under a democratic economy, 
was even greater. 

These men knew if they failed that we 
as a nation might perish. They also 
knew that if we did not build a mass air 
force in jig time that we as a nation 
would godown. They believed if younger 
men of fighting age could risk their lives, 
that they could risk their pocketbooks, 
their all. Of course, if the war had 
ended then they were all out on a limb 
and stood no chance of recouping their 
losses. They would have been stone 
broke. But they took that risk. 

I submit that in gambling their bot- 
tom dollars in backing the vision of 
Gen. Hap Arnold as to what needed to 
be done, the American system of indi- 
vidual enterprise had its vindication, its 
highest proof of unselfishness. They 
could have been wiped out in the early 
stages of that operation. Let us remem- 
ber that when authority to create the 
training system came up in Congress it 
passed by only two votes. Remember 
they had only 40 days to do the job. Did 
they stand back and wait until the last 
“t” was crossed and the last “i” dotted 
before they went to work? They did not. 
They did the job. While some other 
branches of our industrial picture were 
groaning and beating their chests about 
such insurmountable difficulties as bad 
weather, transportation shortages, man- 
power lacks, priorities, and labor trou- 
bles, these fellows just went ahead and 
did the job. They did it without fuss, 
furore, or fanfare, and as far as I know, 
up to now there never has been any pub- 
lic recognition either on the floor of this 
House or elsewhere of the outstanding 
job these men did. 

But as we moved toward war the job 
got bigger and bigger. The schools op- 
erated by the eight pioneer operators 
that General Arnold called in were not 
enough. Each doubled the number of 
schools he was operating. Even that 
was not enough. More aviation school- 
men of experience and patriotism were 
needed. This second wave brought in 
men like Frank Hulse and his manager, 
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Bloomfield Miller Cornell, or as most 
folks in Decatur call him, Bud Cornell, 

Who are Frank Hulse and Bud Cor- 
nell? Iam going to tell you because they 
are typical of a group of Americans who 
all unnoticed by most of our citizens 
have done a top job in the national 
interest—a job they were particularly 
qualified by education, experience, and 
personal preference to do. Frank Hulse 
began flying in 1928 and has devoted 
himself to aviation ever since. He is a 
graduate of Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. He knows not only the theory 
but the practice of aviation. He knows 
both the inside and the outside of engines 
and planes. He began operating flying 
schools in 1936. 

In 1941 when it became apparent that 
more schools would be needed Frank 
Hulse stepped forward to do his part of 
the job. A training detachment was 
activated while a suitable site was sought 
for the school. The first location was 
disapproved by the Medical Corps be- 
cause mosquitoes were too numerous. 
But Frank Hulse did not get discouraged. 
He did not quit. He found a site where 
the job could be done and done right. 

That site is in Limestone County, Ala., 
some 3 miles from Decatur, on United 
States Highway No. 31. He did not even 
wait until the crop on that site was 
harvested. Tenant farmers were paid 
for their half-grown cotton. Construc- 
tion got going in July 1941. That first 
class 42-D had 51 cadets. It was hot 
and dusty during those days of hurried 
building and the sound of hammers was 
continuous, but those cadets learned to 
fly. But Cornell, who had been director 
of the ground school at Hulse’s flying 
school at Camden, S. C., came in that 
September to be general manager of 
Southern Aviation Training School as 
the new institution at Decatur came to 
be known. Bud Cornell is a tall, mus- 
cular fellow who graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1927. 
He attended the torpedo school at the 
naval station at San Diego, Calif., and 
then took aviation training at the Pensa- 
cola, Fla., naval air station. He got his 
wings in 1929 and was commissioned 
lieutenant, junior grade, later serving 
on the Lexington in fighter squadron 
operation. He retired from the Navy in 
1932 and later became professor of aero- 
nautical engineering at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. But when he was 
needed in the training program he came 
back to do a job on the flight line. 

That is the kind of men that have 
been entrusted with the job of creating 
a mass American air force and who have 
done that job. Included in this second 
wave of school operators are John Paul 
Riddle, a pioneer in air-line develop- 
ment; Albert I. Lodwick, an outstanding 
builder of aviation and former right- 
hand man of that giant of aviation, Tom 
Morgan; as well as William R. Kent, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; Jack Connelly and Le- 
land Hayward, of Phoenix, Ariz.; -and 
Harry White, formerly of San Francisco, 
and now of King City, Calif. All these 
men operate two or three training 
schools for the Air Forces and have con- 
tributed much to the success of the pro- 
gram, The second wave also included 
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one of the Nation’s outstanding racing 
and stunt pilots, Tex“ Rankin, of Tu- 
lare, Calif. 

These schools expanded to 63, dotting 
the entire Southland from the Carolinas 
down around the Gulf coast and Texas, 
out through Arizona and the west coast 
up as far as King City, Calif. 

Building those schools and setting up 
the organizations to do the training was 
not easy. Alabama is my home and I 
love the State and perhaps I am at least 
a little bit prejudiced when I say that 
the Limestone County school, near De- 
catur, sprang into being with at least no 
more difficulties than those of the aver- 
age school. I say this advisedly, for the 
records prove that many of these 63 
schools that did the training job had to 
be built during the rainy season in the 
South. From the banks of the Missis- 
sippi in Missouri down to the Gulf region 
in Texas, floods were the rule during the 
time those schools were building. Maybe 
the Lord was testing us to see if we as a 
nation were fit to work, to fight, indeed 
to survive. One school was flooded out, 
another had a gas explosion that killed 
some of its key personnel and almost 
wiped out its operator. In dozens of 
places workmen labored for weeks at a 
time literally waist deep in water to 
build those schools and get drainage 
started on the level ground so necessary 
for proper landing fields. Why in Texas 
during the rainy season they even called 
one site for one of the schools, Brayton’s 
Bay. But the barracks and hangars 
were built, the fields drained, the run- 
ways constructed. 

Now, let us look and see what has been 

accomplished since this training program 
was started. Let us see what these 
school operators have done in building 
an air force. As Americans we feel in- 
stinctively that a good job should be will- 
ing to stand scrutiny. Has this job been 
done safely, efficiently, inexpensively? 
Has it shown good utilization of man- 
power? Have the over-all results been 
good? I believe it will serve the public 
interest to look at the record of these 
schools. 

Early this year it was officially reported 
by Gen. Henry H. Arnold that military 
personnel in the Army Air Forces, which 
numbered only 21,556 in 1939, now total 
the tremendous number of 2,385,000. 
That expansion was possible only be- 
cause great military leadership teamed 
up with civilian know-how in a typical 
American partnership. General Arnold 
tells about some of these problems and 
achievements in his report: 

The over-all program of the Army Air 
Forces was designed— 


He wrote— 

on the basis of a plan to give us overwhelm- 
ing air superiority in the shortest possible 
time. There was no question whether the 
training program could be carried out; the 
Army Air Forces had to become the largest 
single educational organization in existence 
in a very short time. Facilities were secured, 
teachers were hired, and textbooks were writ- 
ten while the first classes were being held. 


Now, of course, it is common sense that 
the need was of tremendous urgency and 
General Arnold tells something about 
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what the situation really was in 1939 in 
another part of his report: 


To provide airmen to fiy the planes then 
being built— 

He reported— 
it was n to expand Army Air Forces 
training facilities at once. The Army Air 
Forces did not have sufficient instructors to 
train 2,400 pilots a year. To build another 
Randolph Field to handle 500 pilots a year 
would take 5 years. The idea was criticized 
as being against precedent, but heads of our 
civilian flying schools were called in by the 
Army Air Forces. They were to get ready to 
train huge classes in primary flight. The 
Army Air Forces could offer them no con- 
tracts at the time to justify complete change- 
overs of their programs, but fiying schools 
immediate prepared to help handle the pilots. 

The figure was raised to 12,000 pilots a year 
and later to 30,000. We could not possibly 
have trained so many airmen quickly with- 
out these schools. Today our pilot-training 
rate has left these earlier goals far behind. 


Now, I do not know how many pilots 
are coming out of these Aeronautical 
Training Society schools which are doing 
flight training, and, if I did know, I could 
not tell it here for the number up to now 
has been a military secret. It was re- 
ported some months ago that more than 
100,000 young Americans had been 
taught to fly since schools now included 
in the society started to train cadets. 
We do know that General Arnold has 
reported that War Production Board 
schedules 145,000 planes for completion 
in the 15-month period we now have just 
well begun. Many of these are large 
planes. It is known that most bombers 
require a skilled pilot, a copilot, and 
crews requiring varying amounts and 
kinds of aviation skills. This set-up 
which Hap Arnold envisioned and cre- 
ated is cutting the mustard. It is provid- 
ing the pilots. 

At this point parents, particularly 
mothers, ask, and rightly, But have not 
there been quite a lot of accidents in this 
training program? Let General Arnold 
answer that question. He says: 

Basically the accident record is good. 
Ninety-five out of every 100 Army Air Force 
pilots in training can be expected to fly 
through the next 12 months without a 
scratch. 


What about fatal accidents? The 
most recent Army figures on that are 
reassuring. They show that the fatal- 
accident rate is only one for every 43,478 
hours of primary flight. On the basis of 
100 miles per hour, that is only one per 
4,347,800 miles. The basic and advanced 
training likewise is also surprisingly 
safe. 

Down at Southern Aviation School, 
which is doing primary flight training, 
there have been only two fatal accidents 
in more than 200,000 hours of flying. 
And even that is not the top record, al- 
though it is very, very good. I am in- 
formed that one large A. T. S. school has 
flown over 375,000 hours without a single 
fatality. At the time that record was 
made the school was nearing 3 full years 
without any flying fatality. Parents may 
breathe easier when they think of these 
cadets in training for it means that they 
really are being trained safely. They are 
being trained safely because, man for 
man, these civilian instructors are veter- 
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ans of aviation. There is a large per- 
centage of these men who are over com- 
bat age, and this group includes many 
World War No. 1 pilots. A man whose 
own boy is a cadet will do his best to see 
that other cadets are trained safely. 
There are hundreds of these older in- 
structors in the schools. There are some 
younger men, too, but many of them 
would be IV-F for combat purposes, The 
fact that these instructors maybe have 
a finger off, or a slight limp, or just nat- 
urally a little too old for combat does 
not hurt them as instructors as the rec- 
ord shows. These men can do a good job 
teaching cadets how to fly for the very 
good reason that a lot of them have been 
teaching boys to fly in civilian life for 10, 
25, or even more years. 

Now Gen. Hap Arnold showed himself 
smart in other ways when he decreed 
that civilians should teach the Army 
curriculum to cadets. His foresight has 
paid off to the tune of perhaps 150,000 
soldiers saved for combat. Otherwise 
about that number of soldiers would be 
busy with flight instruction, plane re- 
pair, feeding or housing cadets, and do- 
ing the hundred-and-one other jobs that 
are necessary around a Regular Army 
installation. Remember now the Army 
needs to provide only a small comple- 
ment of officers and men in these civilian 
schools to look after discipline, organi- 
zation matters, and medical care. This 
shrewd utilization of manpower that 
comes about by letting the civilian half 
of this partnership in these schools do 
everything connected with flight instruc- 
tion, aircraft maintenance, feeding, 


| housing, and guard duty not only has 


saved the country fighting men but a lot 
of money. I don’t know to a nickle how 
much it is, but the annual savings cer- 
tainly exceed $250,000,000. 

What is the quality of the pilots being 
turned out by these schools? Well, just 
look over the daily papers—any daily 
paper any day, and read of our air 
heroes. If the boy received his primary 
training since midsummer 1939, he 
learned to fly in one of the sort of schools 
I have been talking about. Air heroes 
of this war from Lance Wade of those 
pioneer Eagle Squadrons down to Capt. 
Robert Hubbell are products of these 
A. T. S. schools. 

Capt. Robert Hubbell, wearer of the 
Air Medal, learned to fly at Southern 
Aviation Training School near Decatur. 
It was he who not long ago brought back 
the Flying Fortress Decatur Deb shredded 
with shell fire but safe from a successful 
foray over Germany. He married a 
Decatur girl and learned to fly in Deca- 
tur so his exploits are of particular in- 
terest to us. However, he is only typical 
of the more than 100,000 boys who 
learned to fly safely and well in these 
schools. They learned that way because 
instruction was the Army curriculum for 
flyers and the civilian instructors know 
their jobs. They know they must teach 
a cadet to fly or that cadet is “washed 
out.” That in military parlance means 
that he will be reclassified to some other 
phase of aviation training such as navi- 
gator or bombardier. 

What about schools like Southern 
Aviation Training School in the future? 
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If you look at the sturdy brick-veneer 
administration building, the brick mess 
hall, brick barracks, the concrete flight 
strip before the group of steel hangars, 
the set-up seems to have a solid sort of 
college campus look. The buildings form 
a quadrangle, for there are other build- 
ings of asbestos-shingle construction that 
fill in the gaps. This school has plenty 
of barracks for its needs, a ground-school 
building, hospital, and Link trainer can- 
teen building. That mess hall alone can 
feed 500, family style, at a sitting. Ido 
not know what the future may hold, but 
I know such plants ought to find con- 
structive use in the future economy of 
our country. 

If you will multiply this Decatur in- 
stitution by 63 stretching from coast to 
coast over the entire Southland, you see 
at a glance what this country has in the 
way of tangible assets in physical prop- 
erties alone. After the other World War 
we had made promising beginnings of 
worth-while aviation development. In 
the soft, forgetful peace years we per- 
mitted those resources to disintegrate 
and be forgotten. We must not make this 
mistake twice. If we do a kindly provi- 
dence may not let us off so easily next 
time. I say easily advisedly, for even the 
terrible cost in men and treasure which 
the current struggle involves is slight 
compared. to consequences of a war in 
which we might as a result of unpre- 
paredness be the conquered instead of the 
victor. 

So I say that these resources of phys- 
ical properties, this partnership of Army 
direction and civilian know-how, deserve 
to be preserved and perpetuated. We 
have the schools, we have the manage- 
ment, we have the civilian personnel—a 
flexible, efficient, inexpensive method of 
doing a mass training job, under the 
smartest Army direction that the world 
has ever seen. Ably assisting General 
Arnold in this phenomenal training pro- 
gram are Maj. Gen. R. W. Harper, Lt. 
Gen. Barton K. Yount, Maj. Gen. Gerald 
C. Brant, Maj. Gen. Ralph P. Cousins, 
Maj. Gen. Thomas J. Hanley, Jr., Maj. 
Gen. George Stratemeyer, and others. 
This national asset must not be allowed 
to wither and die on the vine. We have 
a going business here which is of incal- 
culable value not only for national de- 
fense but for preserving peace in the 
world. 

This old earth is going to be an unset- 
tled, hazardous place for as long in the 
future as any of us can see. Air power 
has proved the decisive factor in this 
war thus far. We have this advantage 
and, if we are smart, we will keep it. 

It is not enough to sit back and say 
complacently, “Yes, of course air power 
is important, but after all we won’t need 
any more pilots since we've just trained 
over 100,000.” I would like to answer 
that before anyone repeats such a dan- 
gerous fallacy. We have trained 100,000 
pilots and more. That is true. But 
combat flying is a young man’s game. 
Pilots get obsolete at about the same 
rate as military aircraft. Some top air 
force authorities would never send a boy 
over 27 at the controls on a bombing 
mission. They prefer fighter pilots 25 
and under. That means that a lot ‘of 
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our boys from a combat point of view 
are already old men. Have you seen 
the faces or the pictures of the faces of 
men who have been out on a few dozen 
bombing raids? Anyone who has knows 
that men age faster in this deadly busi- 
ness of combat aviation than any place 
in the world. There are no atheists in 
fox holes, and there are no men. who 
stay young in bombers. 

We must be realists and face the facts, 
if we would survive as a Nation and keep 
the world’s peace. Our measure of air 
combat personnel in the post-war period 
will be the number of men young enough 
and trained enough to fly the newest 
and hottest plane off the production 
line. Anything less will not do. Any- 
thing less is to invite national oblitera- 
tion. We must keep on doing this job 
and, if we are smart, we will do it as 
safely, as efficiently, and inexpensively 
as possible. 

We have taught over 100,000 young 
Americans—the pick of our young man- 
hood—how to fly. The so¢ial implica- 
tions of this action are tremendous and 
none of us has all the end results let 
alone all the answers. But J believe that 
several things are manifest. One is that 
these boys who have won their wings 
never again will be the earth-bound men 
they were before they took up flying. 
Some of them can continue in the Army 
Air Force in assignments commensurate 
with their training and skills. Their 
usefulness as combat pilots may be lim- 
ited to years or even months, but there is 
another side—a brighter side to remem- 
ber. These boys—or at any rate most 
of them will be able to do a lifetime job 
in civil aviation. There will be mail and 
passengers to carry, express and freight 
to fly, schools to run in the days that lie 
ahead. 

So I say that the Nation owes those 
lads who want to continue in aviation 
a chance to keep their place in the Na- 
tion’s air when peace day comes. They 
have earned it. Let us give it to them. 
They will need to be gentled to the radio 
practices, the traffic patterns, the ameni- 
ties of civilian flying. Let us see that 
they get this retraining at the hands of 
those who can do it most safely, efi- 
ciently, and inexpensively. I have no 
favorites for this job. Let all applicants 
come in and show what they have done 
and can do. 

I know that schools like Southern Avi- 
ation Training Schoo} will be among 
those named to do the job if the record is 
examined closely and fairly. Iknow that 
these men who in the years before did 
a top civilian flying training job and 
who since 1939 have done the Army con- 
tract flying school job, merit considera- 
tion for doing whatever civilian or mili- 
tary flying training job that the Nation 
requires. These men who have done this 
job for Hap Arnold have worked quietly, 
unobtrusively, and effectively. They 
have made so little fuss that they have 
been almost overlooked by the unthink- 
ing. They have been the forgotten men 
of the war effort. Their achievement 
when it is known and comprehended 
will appear as one of the brightest pages 
of civilian effort in this war. It is high 
time that this national asset be recog- 
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nized and preserved to do the job they 
know best how to do. We owe that to 
the boys who come back, the boys who 
do not come back, and to our future 
safety and well-being as a Nation. Let 
us look at the record and act. It is not 
too early. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker will 
the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to my friend 
from Texas and also my colleague on 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. THOMASON. I want to com- 
mend my friend from Alabama for his 
able defense of the contract air schools 
which have done such a marvelous train- 
ing job during this war. I have some 
personal knowledge of thesubject because 
the Pacific Air School at Fort Stockton, 
Tex., in my district, belongs to this group 
and I say without hesitation that no 
training school in the country, whether 
it be Army or civilian, has done a better 
job. The weather conditions in that sec- 


_tion are ideal, and there has been no in- 


terruption in the training. Hundreds of 
our finest young men have graduated 
from that school and many of them have 
distinguished themselves in combat. 
That school has only recently been 
closed by order of the War Department 
because they say it is no longer needed. 
The Secretary of War says that the air 
training period in this country is far ad- 
vanced, and the time has arrived for 
fighting. I cannot argue this question 
with the “powers that be” because I have 
nothing to do with the training or place- 
ment of our fighting men. Ido, however, 
want to join with my friend in demand- 
ing that some department of our Gov- 
ernment put these abandoned schools to 
some useful purpose. Almost a million 
dollars was spent on the Fort Stockton 
school and the citizens of that com- 
munity either donated or procured 762 
acres of land and the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration advanced $800,000 for buildings 
and equipment to make it one of the fin- 
est schools of its size in our land. Cer- 
tainly schools such as the one in the dis- 
trict of my friend from Alabama and 
the one in my district must not be per- 
mitted to become junk. Only recently a 
good friend of mine, Mr. Marsh Lea, of 
Fort Stockton, and one of the most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of that community, 
was here, and he and I had conferences 
with the Under Secretary of War, Mr. 
Robert P. Patterson, Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
head of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and Mr. Jesse Jones, whose agency loaned 
the money to build the Fort Stockton 
school. Mr. Lea and I insisted that this 
school and others like it should, as soon 
as possible, be converted into some other 
useful and beneficial purpose. We were 
assured by all three of these prominent 
officials that the problem was being given 
careful study. I only hope that an early 
solution will be found, and I expect to 
join with my friend from Alabama in 
doing everything possible to that end. 
Some program should be worked out at 
once to use these valuable properties for 
vocational schools, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, hospitals, or perhaps integrated in- 
to the great Army and civilian aviation 
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program that is sure to follow in the post- 
war period. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank my friend 
from Texas, who is the ranking member 
on the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House, for his comments. I know some- 
thing about the facts he has stated re- 
garding the school in his district, and I 
am pleased to tell him that I am in full 
accord with the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed. 

In this connection I may say that no 
Member of this House has taken a greater 
interest in the building up of the armed 
forces and in the training of our airmen 
than has my friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMASON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman from Alabama has 
expired. 

Under special order heretofore entered, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Curtey] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


SERVICE AND SACRIFICE BY THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE ENTITLE THEM TO THE RE- 
SPECT OF THEIR FELLOW AMERICANS 
AND AN END OF JEWISH PERSECUTION 
HERE AND ABROAD 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, the su- 
premely courageous action recently 
taken by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in 
opening the gates of the Eternal City to 
the Jewish people who fled there seeking 
refuge from the murderous hordes of the 
followers of Hitler and his refusal to give 
up these people to the German soldiery 
seeking to assassinate them should serve 
as an inspiration to faith, courage, and 
fortitude not only by the followers of the 
Vicar of Christ, but to right-thinking 
people the world over, regardless of their 
religious beliefs. To challenge death for 
the protection and preservation of the 
oppressed and persecuted not of his 
faith is unparalleled in the annals of 
history and stamps His Holiness as a 
worthy disciple of the Divine Master who 
gave to the world not only the admoni- 
tion of “Peace on Earth to Men of Good 
Will” but likewise advocated the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
These admonitions so vital to the happi- 
ness and welfare of the human family 
are today generally disregarded, and we 
find the hand of man raised against his 
fellow man throughout the world and 
the seeds of hatred sown everywhere. 
There is a consolation, however, in the 
knowledge that in a period of warfare, 
spiritual and material values are best 
approximated and the futility of striv- 
ing for material ends alone and the ne- 
cessity for spiritual idealism influences 
everyone. There comes to us first of all 
the realization that the only thing that 
we take away with us on departing this 
life is the record of service to God and 
our fellow man which each of us write 
during our brief stay on earth. It has 
been well phrased by the poet-philoso- 
pher Omar Khayyam, who wrote: 

The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
moves on; nor all your piety nor wit, shall 
lure it back to cancel half a line, nor all your 
tears wash out a word of it. 


Ah, how many lines every individual: 
would like to wipe away that have been 
recorded in the Heavenly ledger and for 
which one day each in his turn must 


The 
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answer. Upon this day I bespeak in the 
name of mother, in the name of home, 
and in the name of spiritual idealism, 
justice rather than tolerance, not only 
for the weaker and smaller countries of 
the world, but more particularly for 
the peoples of the world that suffer per- 
secution because of race, creed, or color. 
We are all children, creatures of and 
created by Almighty God and the indis- 
putable proof of God's creation of each 
individual is the fact that of all the 
millions of people that have inhabited 
the earth since the beginning of crea- 
tion, no two have had the same finger- 
prints, Yet, in the face of this indis- 
putable evidence of the Creator of man- 
kind’s intent and purpose, that each 
individual had been endowed and cre- 
ated by Almighty God for a specific pur- 
pose, we find the spirit of hatred still 
alive in the world. 

When the Divine Master preached on 
the shores of Galilee, the doctrine of 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, He did not specifically 
designate that any particular group cre- 
ated by Him should be privileged to 
hold in subjection or persecution or 
oppression any other group, and yet 
down through the ages the powerful have 
persecuted and oppressed the weaker. 

America, since the establishment of 
our Government, has proven not only a 
haven of refuge for the persecuted and 
the oppressed of the world without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color, but has 
raised its voice against persecution and 
oppression when practiced in other 
countries of the world. I can well re- 
call the very great honor conferred upon 
me as a Member of the Sixty-second 
Congress some 32 years ago, of being 
selected by the Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, the late 
lamented Honorable Champ Clark, to 
preside over the House when a resolu- 
tion was adopted abrogating commercial 
treaties with Russia representing in ex- 
cess of $100,000,000 annually, because of 
the refusal at that time of the Russian 
Government to end pogroms and substi- 
tuting therefor trial by jury for the Jew- 
ish people in Russia. The measure was 
adopted by the House and Senate and 
signed by the late lamented Woodrow 
Wilson, and shortly after pogroms ended 
in Russia. No group in the history of 
the world has suffered persecution in the 
same measure as have those of the Jewish 
race. 

Reading over the history of persecu- 
tions, anyone unfamiliar with the facts 
would labor under the impression that 
the individual woman or man victim of 
persecution because of race, creed, or 
color, was responsible for his or her 
race, creed, or color. The fact is that we 
come into the world as Almighty God de- 
creed we should come into it, and due 
to the fact that our parents were of a 
certain race and a certain color and pro- 
fessed a certain creed, we cannot escape 
the race of our parents, or the color of 
our parents, and we rarely change from 
the creed of our parents. And this has 
been the unvarying rule from the begin- 
ning of creation. In view of these condi- 
tions, beyond the control of the individ- 
ual, there is no way in which to justify 
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the persecution or oppression of an en- 
tire race or an entire group because of 
their color or of their creed. Yet, de- 
spite this fact, public opinion, which, if 
crystallized could be a determining fac- 
tor in the promotion of justice and in the 
destruction of racial and religious perse- 
cution, remains quiescent and permits 
the development of conditions destruc- 
tive to society as a whole. 

The persecution and oppression of the 
Jewish people by the Germans under 
Hitler must not be permitted in America. 
When the framers of the American Con- 
stitution met, they endeavored to pre- 
vent the development of conditions which 
today shock the world in Europe by the 
declaration that all men were created 
equal and that they were endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which were the rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
without regard to race, creed, or color. 

While it is true from time to time the 
black flag of bigotry has been in evi- 
dence in this fair land of ours, it is 
equally true that the fundamentals of 
our Government have been sufficiently 
accepted and impressed upon our people 
to cause sanity to assert itself and justice 
for all races to prevail. 

The Jewish people have been the 
target for oppression and persecution 
through the centuries, notwithstanding 
the fact that their contribution to the 
spiritual, cultural, and industrial devel- 
opment has been as great in proportion 
to their number as that of any other race. 
They have contributed freely of time, 
energy, money, and life itself both in 
hours of peace and in hours of crisis, and 
as beneficiaries of their contribution, it 
is clearly our duty at this time to voice 
our protest against further persecution 
of the Jewish people whether it be in 
Germany or any other portion of the 
world. In every war in which the Ameri- 
can Nation has participated from the be- 
ginning of our Government, they have 
been a potential factor, not only for the 
establishment of the Government, but 
for its preservation and perpetuation. 

The words “home” and “mother” con- 
vey the same sweet blessed thought to 
the Jews that they convey to those of 
every other race, and in the spirit of the 
mothers of men, who journey down in 
the shadow of the valley of death that we 
might come into being; and in the sacred 
name of home and in the name of our 
priceless heritage of liberty and equality, 
I appeal to all to demand, not in the 
name of tolerance, but in the name of 
justice and fair play for the Jewish peo- 
ple throughout the world an end of 
hatred and persecution, 

It is fitting that the contribution by 
those of Jewish blood be presented so 
that America may have the opportunity 
to determine upon merit whether Ameri- 
cans shall be permitted through lack of 
facts and absence of knowledge to em- 
bark upon a program of hate, the success 
of which would cause the hands of many 
millions of Americans to be raised 
against other Americans absolutely with- 
out justification. 

At a period when the movement for 
the liberty of the American colonists was 
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undertaken, the number of Jews in Amer- 
ica was extremely limited, being less than 
3,000 upon the entire American conti- 
nent. Nevertheless, they furnished not 
only many soldiers but more than 20 offi- 
cers, some of whom enjoyed the friend- 
ship and confidence, in a large measure, 
of the father of our country, General 
Washington. When the cause of the col- 
onists appeared darkest and the prospects 
for victory most remote, when desertions 
were common, dissensions were general, 
and disintegration apparently inevitable, 
it was a group of Jews in America aided 
by Haym Salomon, of Philadelphia, who 
contributed over $600,000 that the troops 
might be fed and clothed and paid, that 
the war might go on until victory for the 
colonists had been established. 

It is fitting to recall that it was a Jew- 
ish citizen by name, Judah Tuoro, that 
contributed in a manner more generous 
than any other individual to the com- 
pletion of the erection of the Bunker Hill 
Monument, a memorial to the soldiers 
who fought in the War of the Revolution. 
It was the same Judah Tuoro who, dur- 
ing the second war with England, entered 
the ranks as a common soldier and was 
severely wounded and that more than a 
score of other citizens of Jewish blood 
served as officers in this war. 

It was the same story in the Mexican 
War of 1846, where more than a half 
score of ofiicers serving in that war were 
of Jewish extraction. Notwithstanding 
the prejudice which has from time to time 
been evidenced toward the Jews, the fact 
remains that Gen. David Leon, not once 
but twice, was voted the thanks of the 
American Congress for his courage during 
the war. In the Civil War, although the 
total population at that period in the 
United States was but 150,000 Jews, some 
8,000 served in the Northern Army. 

In the First World War, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that more than 200,000 
persons of Jewish extraction served, 
representing 4 percent of the total armed 
forces of the United States as against 3 
percent of the total population. In the 
First World War nearly 15,000 Americans 
of Jewish extraction were wounded and 
some twenty-eight hundred made the 
supreme sacrifice that free government 
might continue to be the heritage of 
America. 

Their contribution has been most 
notable in the line of peaceful pursuits 
where men are judged by character, 
merit, and service, free of the debasing 
and degrading practice of indulging in 
what might savor of narrowness and big- 
otry. We have been mindful of the con- 
tribution to philanthropy made by Julius 
Rosenwald, to jurisprudence made by 
Louis D. Brandeis, of the contribution 
to the financial well-being of America in 
the critical period of the World War by 
Morgenthau and Baruch, of the con- 
tribution to medical science of Rosenau, 
of the contribution to science of an Ein- 
stein, of the contribution to art and to 
literature and to science from the days 
of Moses to the present. Mindful of this 
most notable of contributions, we can 
only view with disgust and a feeling of 
shame the position taken by those whose 
preachments of hate and bigotry would 
serve to divide the people of free Amer- 
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ica. The record of achievement by the 
people of the Jewish faith in the present 
war is now being written in their blood 
and at the conclusion of the war to be 
translated into the records of our coun- 
try. 

The chief charge leveled by propa- 
gandists against the Jewish citizens is 
that they are to be found largely in the 
noncombat service. A recent publica- 
tion issued by the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board of New York City gives the lie, 
however, to the assertion. The total 
number of doctors of Jewish faith in the 
United States, according to a survey 
made in 1939, is 18,000. The largest 
group is to be found in the New York 
area comprising Brooklyn and the Bronx 


sections, and of this number the religious 


faith of 92 percent of the total number, 
or 6,836 is found to be Jewish. Of the 
Jewish physicians in this area number- 
ing 4,409, it is found that 32 percent are 
in the armed forces as against 2,427 non- 
Jewish doctors, or 27.5 percent, in the 
armed service. The survey was made of 
2,895 inductees of Jewish faith in Penn- 
sylvania and it was estimated this num- 
ber represents one-half of all Jewish citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh in the armed forces; 
of this number, 25 percent of the total, 
or more than 700, are serving in the most 
dangerous branch of the service, namely, 
the Air Forces, while the remainder are 
divided up, with 9.5 percent in the Medi- 
cal Corps, 9.4 percent in the Infantry, 
7.4 percent in the Field Artillery, 7.3 per- 
cent in the Quartermaster Corps, 5.5 per- 
cent in the Coast Artillery, 5.4 percent 
in the Engineers, 4.8 percent in the Sig- 
nal Corps, and 3.3 in the Armored Forces. 

It is interesting to contrast the above 
figures with the noncombat service, 
namely, Army administration, which has 
but seven-tenths of 1 percent, and Army 
finance but 1.2 percent; the remaining 
20.3 percent is to be found in other 
branches of the Army, including Cavalry, 
Chemical Warfare, Chaplain Corps, Mili- 
tary Police, and Paratroopers. 

These figures which have been com- 
piled through Army sources give the lie 
to the story that has so long been current 
that men of Jewish faith were largely in 
the noncombat services. 

A list has been compiled by the War 
Review of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board to November 1, 1943. While it is 
incomplete, it nevertheless is sufficient 
to indicate the injustice of the charge 
that the Jews are not doing their full 
duty in the present war. 

The record of the awards of the Purple 
Heart, the Silver Star, distinguished- 
service decorations is most inspiring and 
is worthy of study by every citizen who 
still harbors the illusion that men of 
Jewish faith are lacking in courage, loy- 
alty, or full sense of patriotic duty for 
a common country. 


HONORS AND AWARDS 

Pyt. (ist. cl.) Leslie Aaron, 23, of Oak 
Grove, L. I., Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in the South Pacific. 

Pvt. Jacob Abelman, United States Marine 
Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Allan A. Aberbrook, 24, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Citation from Colombian General 
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Pablo Lopez. For heroism in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Sgt. Abraham Abramowitz, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of the Bronx, N. Y. Air Medal and 
four Oak Leaf Clusters. He took part in 
numerous raids over Europe. 

Pvt. Itzchok Abramowitz, 27, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Seymour Abramovitz, 23, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Sicily. 

Lt. John M. Abrams, 35, Medical Corps, of 
Kansas City, Kansas. American Defense 
Medal. For heroism in the South Pacific. 

Pvt. Norman Abrams, 27, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Bizerte, Africa. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Michael Abrams, 30, of 
Newark, N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Sicily. 

Pyt. Melvin Abramson, 21, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Pvt. (Ist. cl.) Louis W. Ackerson, 24, of 
Palo, Mich. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Julian S. Adleman, 32, of Revere, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Ben Adler, Medical Corps, of Paterson, 
N. J. Purple Heart. For heroism in Hawaii. 

Lt. Jerome M. Adler, 22. Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For heroism 
in air combat over north Africa. 

Pvt. Julius B. Adler, 32, of Hartford, Conn. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the South- 
west Pacific. z 

Lt. Monroe A. Adler, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Allentown, Pa. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. For extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight while piloting a trans- 
port plane in the South Pacific during more 
than 175 operational missions, transporting 
troops and equipment and evacuating 
wounded personnel. 

Capt. Philip M. Adler, 27, Army Air Forces, 
of Lebanon, Ind, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal and Purple Heart. Capt. 
Adler has taken part in numerous raids 
against the Japs in China, as operations 
officer of a squadron and pilot of a Liberator 
bomber. He was wounded in action during 
one raid. 

Capt. Philip M. Adler, 28, Army Air Forces, 
of Lebanon, Ind. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in China. 

Pyt. Sam Adlin, 21, of Paterson, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Italy. 

Lt. Isidore Alfred, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver Star. Posthumousiy 
awarded for heroism in air combat near Java 
where he died in action when his plane was 
shot down. 

Sgt. Sam R. Allen, 28, New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Nathan Alper, 25, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
aetion in Sicily. 

Sgt. Edward Altglass, 29, of New York, N. Y. 
Furple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Frederic G. Altman, Army Air Forces, of 
Little Rock, Ark. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal and nine Oak Leaf Clusters. For 
his heroism as bombardier aboard a B-17 
bomber in 50 bombing missions over north 
Africa and Europe, including Sicily. 

Lt. Arthur Amron, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Rockaway Park, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the Philippines. F 

Sgt. Murray Andriessc, of Newport, R. I. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Morris Applebaum, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Birmingham, Ala. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in south Pacific. 

Sgt. Robert Arch, of Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Silver Star. -For heroism in north Africa 
during the Oran offensives. 
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Sgt. Arnold E. Arnold, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action over Germany. 

Pvt. Justin Barry Arnold, 20, United States 
Marine Corps, of Minneapolis, Minn. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Sanford N. Aronbeck, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of Auburn, N. L. Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
Purple Heart. For extraordinary heroism in 
aerial combat in the north African campaign. 
On one occasion his quick thinking and 
adroit handling of a plane enabled him to 
save the lives of 10 crew members. 

Lt. Albert M. Aronson, 28, Army Air Forces, 
of Kingstree, S. C. Purple Heart and Air 
Medal. For his work as navigator of a 
B-24 Liberator bomber which took part in 
numerous raids on Europe, failed to return 
from a raid on Rumanian oil fields. 

Capt. Lloyd H. Aronson, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of South Norwalk, Conn. Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal. For 
heroism in the Far East. He saved a twin- 
engine plane at an allied airdrome in China 
from destruction during a bombing raid, 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Abe Aronowitz, 27, or Pater- 
son, N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Australia. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Josef Z. Asbel, 22, of the 
Bronx, N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Jack Ascher, 21, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross. 
He was radio operator on a bomber which 
sank a German submarine off the coast of 
South America. 

Lt. Jerome H. Ash, 27, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Italy. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Nathan Frederick Asher, 
United States Navy, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commendation from Knox. He 
assumed emergency command of destroyer on 
the day of the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Daniel C. Bain, 26, Sutersville, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines. 

Pvt (1st cl.) Reuben Robert Baitchman, 39, 
of New Orleans, La. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Philippines. 

Sgt. Martin Balick, 26, of Wilmington, Del. 
Silver Star. For leading his outfit over a hill 
in Tunisia under heavy enemy fire. A private 
at the time, he took command in the absence 
of an officer. 

Pvt. Joseph Baskin, 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in south- 
west Pacific. 

Pyt. Jacob Bass, 26, of West New York, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Asiatic 
seas, 

Lt. Samuel Bass, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
North, S. C. Air Medal. For outstanding 
aerial achievement as navigator and bom- 
bardier on a bombing mission in the Middle 
East. 

Pvt. Sam Bassoff, 29, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart, Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Norman D. Bauer, United 
States Marine Corps, of Lamar, Colo. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action. 

Corp. Raymond D. Bauer, 23, of Jersey City, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa, 

Pyt. Clifford Baum, of the Bronx, N. Y, 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Abe Bearman, 33, of Allentown, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. — 

Seaman Milton S. Becker, 80, United States 
Navy, of Newport News, Va. Purple Heart. 
For heroism at sea during the invasion of 
Sicily. 

Corp. Sidney Becker, 25, of Chicago, M, 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Pvt. Irving Beeber, 23, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in New 
Guinea, 
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Pvt. Meyer Belofsky, 25, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the south- 
west Pacific. 

Lt. Morris Berenson, Army Air Forces, of 
Garfield, N. J. Air Medal and three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For his part in bombing raids over 
Tunisia and Tripoli, and for disabling seven 
enemy craft in a Nazi-held port. 

Pyt. Bernard E. Berg, 21, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Silver Star and Purple Heart. He 
crawled through enemy fire on Guadalcanal 
to render aid to an officer and dragged the 
officer to safety despite wounds in his back. 

Sgt. Marwin A. Berg, 23, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Sidney Berk, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action over France. 

Sgt. William Berkman, 30, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 


Sgt. Arthur Berkovitz, 23, Army Alr Forces, 
of East Chicago, Ind. Air Medal and two Oak 
Leaf Clusters. For his part in numerous 
bombing raids over occupied Europe. Re- 
ported missing in action. 

Capt. Jack Berkovitz, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Air Medal. He took 
part in 40 bombing missions against Japa- 
nese positions in New Guinea and other 
Southwest Pacific bases. 

Lt. George Berkowitz, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Dallas, Tex. Silver Star, Purple Heart, 
and Nineteenth Bombardment Group cita- 
tion. For heroism in action in the South 
Pacific, where he was wounded. 

Pvt. Harold N. Berkowitz, 23, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Marvin Berkowitz, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N Y. Silver Star and Purple 
Heart. For heroism and wounds received in 
action in the Southwest Pacific. Now re- 
ported missing. 

Pvt, Samuel F. Berkowitz, 22, of New York, 
N Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Irving Berman, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Paterson, N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Aleutians. 

Lt. Samuel D. Berman, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Terrace Park, Ohio. Air Medal. For his 
part in “dangerous operational flights over 
mountainous terrain” in the Far East. 

Pyt. Herman Berne, 32, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Lt. Bernard Alvin Bernstein, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Des Moines, Iowa. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action over Europe. 

Sgt. David Bernstein, 31, Army Air Forces, 
of Winsted, Conn. Air Medal, Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and Purple Heart. Killed in air 
action over Sicily. 

Sgt. Harry P. Bernstein, 27, of the Bronx, 
N Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Corp. Saul Bernstein, of Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Sidney Bernstein, 24, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Ted Bernstein, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Santa Ana, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in 
north Africa. 

Maj. Arthur Berwald, 28, of Dallas, Tex. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action at Kiska. 

Maj. Louis Besbeck, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Purple Heart, Wounded in action at Bataan. 
Missing in action. 

Metalsmith Solomon Bessel, 23, United 
States Navy, of Glen Cove, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Lt. Leonard Bessman, 35, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Africa. 

Sgt. Theodore Billen, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, Purple Heart, and 3 cita- 
tions. As an aerial engineer and gunner, 
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he personally accounted for several Zeros dur- 
ing 63 bombing raids and air battles in the 
Pacific. 

Lt. Sidney Lewis Binderman, United States 
Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the Java Sea. 

Pvt. Bernard Binetsky, 30, of Newark, N. J. 
Purple Heart. He was wounded during the 
invasion of Sicily when a German shell broke 
his right leg. 

Corp. Peter O. Binswanger, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. Arthur Biskin, of Albany, N. T. Pur- 
ple Heart, Wounded in action in Hawaii. 

Lt. Howard W. Blank, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Terre Haute, Ind. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action over France. 

Lt. Paul Blank, Army Air Forces, of Maple- 
wood, Mo. Air Medal and three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For repeated acts of heroism dur- 
ing months of air action over Europe. 

Lt. Melvin J. Bleakman, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Baltimore, Md. Air Medal. As co- 
pilot on a bombing attack over Nazi-held 
Europe, he led a formation of Flying Fort- 
resses when the pilot was injured, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing his own ship to its base 
although a shell hole had pierced its side 
and half its control cables had been shot 
away by enemy fighters. 

Lt. Donald S. Bloch, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Roxbury, Mass. Air Medal. He distin- 
guished himself during the bombing of Nauru 
in the South Pacific. 

Lt. Maurice I. Bloch, 21, of Selma, Ala. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Ensign Jules H. Bloch, 27, United States 
Navy, of Oklahoma City, Okla. Navy com- 
mendation. For heroism as officer in charge 
of a gun crew aboard a merchant ship on 
the route to Murmansk. 

Sgt. Harold Block, 31, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal and five Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For heroism as radio operator of a 
Liberator bomber during raids on Europe, in- 
cluding the bombing of the Ploesti oil fields in 
Rumania. 

Lt. Irving C. Bloom, 28, Army Air Forces, 
of Hannibal, Mo. Distitiguished Flying Cross. 
Air Medal and six Oak Leaf Clusters. He com- 
pleted 37 missions over Sicily, Italy, Greece, 
Rumania and Austria. 

Lt. William A. Bloom, 23, of Houston, Tex. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in western 
Europe. 

Lt. Robert B. Blum, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Sam Blumenfeld, 26, of St. 
Paul, Minn. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Pyt. Joseph Blumstein, 24, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Allan L. Bobrow, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Air Medal. For excep- 
tionally meritorious service as pilot of a Fly- 
ing Fortress. Reported missing in air action 
over occupied Europe. 

Lt, Wallace M. Bonaparte, 26, United States 
Navy, of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the South Pacific. 

Pyt. Harry Brande, 20, of New York, N. Y, 
Legion of Merit award. For heroism in New 
Guinea, when he deliberately exposed him- 
self to malaria as part of a medical experi- 
ment. 

Yeoman Bernard William Brender, United 
States Navy, of Columbus, Ohio. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action at sea. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Meyer Brener, 37, of New 
Orleans, La. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Roy Bright, Army Air Forces, of 
Eveleth, Minn. Silver Star and Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. For action at Midway 
and gallantry in the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Comdr. Jerry Brock, 32, United! States 
Navy, of Buffalo, N. X. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action at sea. 
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Capt. Jacob S. Brody, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Milton Bromberg, 27, of Paterson, N. J. 
Legion of Merit award. For heroism during 
the invasion of north Africa. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Ben Richard Bronstein, 
United States Nayal Reserve, of Manchester, 
N. H. Purple Heart. Killed in action at 
sea. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Isadore Brookoff, 23, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Capt, Nathan Brooks, 30, Medical Corps, of 
Detroit, Mich. Silver Star, Heroic work in 
caring for wounded soldiers while Jap planes 
bombed their field hospital at Buna, New 
Guinea. 

Pyt. Albert M. Brown, 25, of Detroit, Mich. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Corp. Milton J. Brown, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Pacific 
area, 

Pvt. Sidney E. Brown, 22, of Buffalo, S. C. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Raymond Budman, 23, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Legion of Merit. For his heroism 
as leader of an infantry group during the 
fighting on Gaudalcanal. 

Lt. Joseph Buntin, 27, United States Marine 
Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Navy commenda- 
tion. He demonstrated expert initiative and 
leadership on Guadalcanal in withdrawing 
his platoon intact to a more suitable defen- 
sive position, enabling his company to break 
up an enemy assault. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Milton Burman, 22, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Louis H. Burns, 30, of Fin- 
castle, Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Sheldon Burnstein, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Elgin, Ill, Air Medal. He shot 
down a Messerschmidt 210 on a bombing mis- 
sion over southern Italy, as a gunner on a 
bomber. 

Pyt. Jack M. Burt, 32, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Purple Heart. Wounded ig action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Archie S. Busch, 23, of Brooklyn, N. L. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the south- 
west Pacific. 

Pvt. Herman Buchsbaum, 27, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Pvt. Phillip Bzaza, 29, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart, Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Louis Calderon, 22, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Salomon M. Candelaria, 23, of San 
Mateo, N. Mex. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Sgt. Howard Cantor, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver Star, Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
a group citation. He was tail gunner in a 
B-17 bomber at Midway and Guadalcanal, 
and is credited with shooting down 9 
Zeros in the South Pacific in the course of 
67 combat missions and 27 bombing flights. 

Maj. Alexander Samuel Caplan, of Denver, 
Colo. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines, 

Lt. Comdr. Stanley Caplan, 27, of Elmira, 
N. Y. Commendation from Secretary Knox. 
For taking a destroyer to sea on the day of 
the Pearl Harbor attack and, with three 
other ensigns, shooting down four Japanese 
planes and depth-bombing two enemy sub- 
marines. 

Sgt. Maynard L. Carp, 27, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart, Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Seaman Benjamin M. Carpman, United 
States Navy, of Baltimore, Md. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the Pacific area, 
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Capt. Bernard W. Charles, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of the Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Capt. Lester J. Chase, 35. of Worcester, 
Mass. Silver Star. Missing in action since 
the fall of Bataan, where he earned the award 
as an infantryman. 

Radio Operator John Cherneck, United 
States Navy, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Purple 
Heart. Killed at Pearl Harbor. 

Capt. Marvin L. Chernow, 29, of Los Ange- 
les, Calif. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in the Aleutians. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Albert Chick, 31, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Fought in four north 
African battles. 

Corp. Edward Chitlik, 25, United States 
Marine Corps, of Cleveland, Ohio. Silver 
Star and commendation from Secretary Knox. 
For restoring communications between head- 
quarters and the front during a battle in the 
Solomon Islands. 

Pvt. Frank Churgin, 25, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. For heroism in north Africa 
as a member of an armored unit. 

Maj. Max Clark, United States Marine 
Corps, of Galveston, Tex. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Philippines. 

Sgt. Robert Clifford, Army Air Forces, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Purple Heart. Heroism 
at Hickam Field, Hawaii, on day of the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

Lt. Alfred J. Cohen, Army Air Forces, 25, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Air Medal. Air action over 
Sicily. 

Musician Allan Cohen, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. Arthur Cohen, 29, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Sgt. Edward S. Cohen, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Rumford, Maine, Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. For participation in the transporta- 
tion of troops from England to north Africa 
on the nights of the invasion despite adverse 
weather and poor communications, and for 
heroism in the air over Sicily. 

Lt. Jack Cohen, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y, Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. He was one of a group of 
fliers who downed 24 enemy planes in the 
South Pacific. 


Pvt. Cohen, 29, of Brooklyn, N. . 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 


Lt. Herman Cohen, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Port Arthur, Tex. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Petty Officer Hershel Cohen, 23, United 
States Navy, of Canton, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action at sea. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Heyman S. Cohen, 24, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in north Africa. 

Pvt. Jethro I. Cohen, 21, of Elgin, Ill. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

Lt. Joseph Bondi Cohen, 34, of University 
City, Mo. Purple Heart.. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Pvt. Lawrence Cohen, 23, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Maj. Leonard P. Cohen, 29, Army Air Forces, 
of Fall River, Mass. Legion of Merit award. 
For his services to the Ninth Air Force in the 
Middle East and north Africa. 

Lt. Louis Cohen, 27, of Atlantic City, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Solo- 
mons. 

Sgt. Melvin Cohen, 21, of Brooklyn, N. . 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in New 
Guinea. 

Sgt. Mitchell Cohen, United States Marine 
Corps, of Lawrence, Mass. Purple Heart. For 
bravery under fire, and wounds received in 
action in the Far East. 

Sgt. Perry E. Cohen, 29, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Lt. Robert Cohen, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Flushing, N. T. Air Medal. For long-range 
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antisubmarine flights carried out in the Car- 
ibbean area during hazardous weather. 

Pvt. Russell L. Cohen, 22, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Corp. Samuel Cohen, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Pyt. Samuel Cohen, 23, of Dorchester, Mass, 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Schiller Cohen, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
the Bronx, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, 10 Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
a Group Citation. As a flying fortress waist 
gunner Cohen has been credited with shoot- 
ing down 1 enemy plane and scoring 4 prob- 
ables during 254 combat hours over north 
Africa and Europe. 

Lt. Stanley Cohen, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Pulaski, Tenn. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and Group Citation. He took part 
in one of the longest bombing missions ever 
undertaken, as navigator aboard a heavy 
bomber. His squadron flew more than 3,000 
miles to blast objectives at Japanese-held 
Bangkok. 

Pvt. William Cohen, 28, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Algeria. 

Capt. Joe B. Cohn, of University City, Mo. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Capt. Melvin M. Coleman, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of Denver, Colo. Air Medal and Pur- 
ple Heart. He took part in a hazardous mis- 
sion to Tunisia, transporting paratroops to 
the front, died in action shortly afterward 
when he refused to bail out of a crippled 
plane which developed a defect in the fuel 
supply. 

Lt. James Howard Cooper, 34, Army Air 
Forces, of Birmingham, Ala. Purple Heart. 
For heroism in north Africa. 

Pyt. Jacob Cooperman, 25, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Allan Cotler, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross. 
For extraordinary achievement in aerial 
flight. He participated in 200 hours of oper- 
ational flight missions in the southwest Pa- 
cific, including bombing missions against 
enemy airdromes and installations, armed 
reconnaissance flights, and attacks on enemy 
naval vessels and shipping. 

Lt. Signey S. Cowen, 30, of Belle Harbor, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Jesse A. Craft, 23, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Purple Heart, Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Herman R. Cummins, 21, of Baltimore, 
Md. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Pvt. Milton Cusher, 23, of Chelsea, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on Guadal- 
canal. 

Sgt. Irving Cutler, 19, Army Air Forces, of 
Paterson, N. J. Silver Star and Purple Heart, 
Killed in action in north Africa, where he 
had distinguished himself as radio operator 
aboard a bomber. 

Lt. Mandell L. Cypress, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Air Medal. For his part in 
a bombing raid on Japanese-held Wake Is- 
land. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Leslie Daichman, 25, of New- 
ark, N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Corp. Sidney S. Damb, 24, of Springfield, 
Mass. Silver Star. For gallantry in Tunisia. 
He assumed control of his squad when the 
leader was wounded and, exposing himself to 
enemy fire to more effectively direct mortar 
fire, deployed his men so that maximum dam- 
age was inflicted on the enemy. 

Sgt. Robert P. Damsky, 22, Army Air Force, 
of Swampscott, Mass. Purple Heart. Wound- 
ed at Hickam Field during the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

Capt. Otis Daneman, 29, paratrooper, Army 
Air Force, of Staten Island, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 
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Pvt. Sydney Daniel, 27, of Reading, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Foster Daniels, 21, Army Air Force, of 
Pikeville, Ky. Air Medal, two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters, and Purple Heart. Killed in action over 
Wilhelmshaven, Germany, after participating 
in numerous raids on the continent. 

Lt. Edward L. Danziger, 28, of New York, 
N. Y. Silver Star. For gallantry in action 
in Tunisia. 

Capt. William Hays Davidow, 23, Army Air 
Force, of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Chester Davis, 25, Army Air Force, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. For wounds 
sustained in a raid on Europe. He also par- 
ticipated as a gunner in the first all-American 
raid on Europe, over occupied Holland, on 
July 4, 1942. 

Sgt. Harry Cohn, 28, Army Air Force, of 
Hazelton, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the South Pacific, 

Lt. Herman Davis, 24, of Chicago, Il. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action in New Guinea. 

Radio Operator Joseph Davis, United States 
Navy, of Liberty, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action at sea. 

Lt. Norman Davis, 24, Army Air Force, of 
New York, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. For outstanding aerial 
achievements in the Middle East. He has 260 
hours of operational flights over north Africa 
to his credit. 

Pvt. Aaron Dechoretz, 22, of the Bronx, N. L. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Sidney Devers, 24, Army Air Force, of 
Boston, Mass. Air Medal and Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter. For heroism as a top-turret gunner on 
a B-17, during raids on occupied 

Corp. Leroy Diamond, 24, United States Me- 
rine Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Navy Cross 
and Purple Heart. He was leader of a three- 
man squad in a machine-gun nest who 
thwarted an enemy advance during the early 
fighting on Guadalcanal, piling up more than 
200 dead during the battle. One of the group 
was killed, another blinded. Diamond was 
wounded, has recovered. 

Pvt. Harold Gustave Dick, 18, United States 
Marine Corps, of the Bronx, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in the Solomons. 

Lt. William A. Dietch, 25, Army Air Force, of 
Chicago, Ul. Silver Star. For air action with 
the nineteenth bombardment group in Java. 
Australia and New Guinea, as a navigator on 
a bomber. 

Lt. Maurice L. Docton, 26, of Cleveland, O. 
‘Purple Heart, Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Samuel Dorfsman, 31, of Dorchester, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Pyt. David Draeger, 27, of Watertown, Wis. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Italy. 

Lt. Clifton I, Dreyfus, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Birmingham, Ala. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Maj. Joseph C. Dreyfus, 38, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in a tank 
battle at El Guettar, north Africa, 

Lt. Daniel T. Drubin, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Brocklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
air action over Europe. 

Lt. Samuel Dunn, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, III. Air Medal. For heroism in air 
action over north Africa. 

Sgt. Daniel D. Dvorin, Army Air Forces, of 
Linden, N. J. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
As tail gunner on a Flying Fortress, he par- 
ticipated in 200 hours of operational flights 
over Guadalcanal, frequently under fire. 

Pyt. Rubin Dworkin, 34, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Aviation Radioman Leonard S. Edelstein, 
23, United States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Navy commendation. For his efforts in free- 
ing the lifeboat of a rapidly sinking Navy 
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patrol bomber in the north Atlantic, thereby 
saving the lives of 13 crewmen, 

Sgt. Samuel L. Edwards, 32, Army Air 
Forces, of Washington, D. C. Air Medal 
and Oak Leaf Cluster. As aerial gunner on 
a Flying Fortress, he distinguished himself 
during numerous raids over north Africa and 
occupied Europe. 

Sgt. Abraham A. Ehrenreich, lu, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. For participating in 5 
sorties against the enemy over Europe, and 
in 10 raids over north Africa. 

Corp. Martin D. Eichman, of Chicago, II., 
Marine Corps commendation. For valor at 
Corregidor. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Henry R. Eiseman, 27, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action-in north Africa. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Sam Eisen, 24, of Detroit, 
Mich, Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Southwest Pacific, 

Capt. Everett A. Eisenberg, 27, Army Air 
Forces, of Long Island City, N. Y. Air Medal. 
Flight leader of a squadron of Liberator 
bombers, he helped shoot down three Zeros 
in the New Guinea area. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Harold C. Eisenbruch, 21, 
Paratrooper, of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) David Eisman, 24, of Balti- 
more, Md. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in north Africa. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Jacques Rodney Eisner, 24, 
United States Navy, of Red Bank, N. J. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in the Solomons, 

Lt. Henry B. Elkind, 25, of Holyoke, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific, 

Chief Pharmacist’s Mate Fred S. Epstein, 
88, United States Naval Reserve, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Naval commendation and cita- 
tion. For heroism at Coral Sea and Mid- 
way. 

Pyt. Hyman Epstein, 22, of Omaha, Nebr. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in New 
Guinea, after he had gone through fire to 
administer medical aid to wounded soldiers. 

Petty Officer Robert Erlich, United States 
Navy, of Troy, N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in the South Pacific. 

Pharmacist’s Mate Max Erlichman, 22, 
United States Navy, of Peoria, Ill. Navy com- 
mendation. For bravery under fire and be- 
yond the call of duty on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. (Sr. Gr.) Arthur N. Ershler, 32, Naval Air 
Corps, of Hudson, N. T. Navy Cross. For his 
part, as a dive bomber pilot operating from 
an aircraft carrier in “softening up” gun em- 
placements and other defense installations 
to ease the invasion of French Morrocco for 
land troops. 

Corp. Jacob Farash, United States Marine 
Corps, of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in Far East. 

Pvt. Hyman Fatt, 22, of Newburgh, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Harry Feigenbaum, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, HI. Alr Medal, three Oak Leaf 
Clusters and Purple Heart. He was killed in 
action when his plane crashed into the sea 
after demolishing a large enemy convoy off 
Bizerte. He had been on 18 combat flights 
during the north African campaign. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Albert H. Feingold, 36, of 
West New York, N. J. Silver Star. He volun- 
tarily went against enemy machine gun fire 
and single-handedly blew up an enemy pill- 
box in Sicily, enabling his unit to advance. 

Seaman Bertram David Feinman, United 
States Naval Reserve, of South Euclid, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action at sea. 

Sgt. Edward Feinstein, 22, of Cleveland 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
New Guinea. 

Sgt. Jacob Feinstein, 28, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Capt. Sylvan Feld, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Lynn, Mass, Distinguished Flying Cress, Air 
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Medal, and Oak Leaf Cluster. A fighter pilot, 
he downed nine enemy planes over north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Philip Feldacker, 37, Engineer 
Corps, of St. Louis, Mo. Silver Star. For 
gallantry in action in north Africa. 

Corp. Lloyd Felder, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Pvt. Jack H. Feldman, 19, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in Hawaii, 

Lt. Leon Feldman, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
New Orleans, La. Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. He participated as bombardier on a 
Flying Fortress in 10 raids on occupied Eu- 
rope, and is credited with shooting down a 
German fighter plane during 1 mission. 

Lt. Leonard M. Feldman, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Chicago, Ul. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the South Pacific. 

Lt. Leonard Feldman, 26, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia. 

Lt. Norbert B. Feldman, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal, Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and Purple Heart. Killed in action. 
He was copilot of a Flying Fortress which took 
part in numerous raids on Europe. 

Lt. Lewis Earl Feldstein, 27, Army Air 
Forces, of Portland, Oreg. Air Medal and 
two Oak Leaf Clusters. He took part in 
numerous raids over Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Jerry Fellenbaum, 28, Army 
Air Forces, of Crestline, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Fireman William Feller, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action at sea, 

Sgt. Oscar Ferkauff, Army Air Forces, of 
Kansas City, Mo. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in north Africa. 

Radioman Bernard Fields, 25, United States 
Navy, of Cleveland Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Joseph J. Fine, 24, of Balti- 
more, Md. Purple Heart. He was a member 
of an armored tank division in the north 
African campaign, is reported missing in 
action. 

Corp. David Fineberg, 25, of Roxbury, Mass. 
Purple Heart and Oak Leaf Cluster. He was 
twice wounded on Guadalcanal, 

Sgt. Harry Fineman, 24, of Wilmington, 
Del. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines, 

Sgt. David Fingeret, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Air Medal. For air action in 
the Aleutians, 

Lt. Joseph Fink, 28, of New York, N. . 
Silver Star, Croix de Guerre, Purple Heart, 
and Gold Star. He distinguished himself in 
north Africa, reorganizing a scattered platoon 
at Kasserine Pass and undertaking recon- 
naissance work “in front of the front” dur- 
ing the Tunisian fighting. 

Corp. Benjamin W. Finkelstein, 26, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in western Europe, 

Corp. George L. Finkelstein, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. 
For rescuing the crew of a loaded bomber 
which crashed immediately after taking off 
from an airfield at a southwest Pacific base. 

Pvt. Harry Finkelstein, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Samuel Finkelstein, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of Chicago, Ill. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Air Medal. He was radio operator 
and gunner on a 4-engined heavy bomber 
which took part in 44 raids and reconnais- 
sance missions in the South Pacific, 

Pyt. Eugene D. Finn, 21, of Breighton, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded In action on Gua- 
dalcanal, 

Sgt. Carl Fintuch, 25, of New York, N. 1. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Sidney Fischbein, 24, of 
Newark, N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 
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Lt. Howard Philip Fischer, 24 United States 
Navy, of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart, 
Killed in action in the Far East. 

Lt. Philip S. Fischer, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of East Orange, N. J. Air Medal, Oak Leaf 
Cluster and Purple Heart. For air action 
over western Europe, during which he was 
wounded. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) David Fisher, 27, of Newark, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Louis Fishman, 24, of Irving- 
ton, N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Martin Flaum, 20, United 
States Marine Corps, of Syracuse, N. T. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action at sea. 

Sgt. Irving Flax, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Richmond, Va. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in the Asiatic area. 

Pvt. Simon Flax, 26, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Pvt. Edward K. Fleischman, 
Francisco, Calif. Purple Heart. 
action on Attu. 

Pvt, Nathan Flesher, 31, of New York, N. 
Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. í 

Lt. Jérome L. Fluster, 29, of Albany, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Milton S. Fonorow, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, III. Air Medal. He has been on 
missions over St. Nazaire, Lorient, Brest, and 
other Axis targets, as a bombardier. 

Lt.- Jerome L. Foreman, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the European theater. 

Corp. Alexander Fox, 21, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia, 

Capt. Lester Irving Fox, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Philippines. 

Sgt. Philip F. Fox, 26, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

' Pvt. (1st cl.) Albert Frank, 22, of Bellaire, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 

Lt. Irving H. Frank, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Savannah, Ga. Air Medal and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. He took part in numerous raids 
over occupied Europe. 

Sgt. Marvin L. Frank, 25, of Chicago, Il. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action on Guadal- 
canal. 

Pvt, Milton Frankel, 25, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Heroism in north 
Africa. 

Commander Samuel B. Frankel, 38, United 
States Navy, of Stapleton, N. Y. Distin- 
guished Service Medal. For his work as As- 
sistant Naval Attaché in Murmansk and 
Archangel, U. S. S. R., during 1942. 

Lt. Monroe D. Franklin, 24, of New York, 
N. T. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines, 

Lt. Jacob Howard Franz, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of Chicago, il. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, four Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
Silver Star. He took part in more than 200 
hours of long-range bombing missions in the 
South Pacific, participated in the Battle of 
Bismarck Sea, Milne Bay, Kavieing, New Ire- 
land, the Solomons, and New Britain. He 
has 700 combat flying hours and 88 missions 
to his credit. 

Pyt. Irwin Freed, 23, of Pittston, Pa. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in the Aleutian 
area. 

Corp. Isadore Freed, of Canton, Ohio. Pur- 
ple Heart. While in combat in Algiers, he 
was wounded from the air by a strafing Mes- 
serschmidtt, $ 

Pyt. Isadore Freemond, 27, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in action on 
Guadalcanal, 

Lt. Charles W. Freschauf, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of David City, Nebr, Air Medal and 


18, of San 
Killed in 
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three Oak Leaf Clusters. For exceptionally 
meritorious achievement during numerous 
raids on Europe. 

Lt. Herbert Friedberg, 28, of Baltimore, 
Md. Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Col. Ralph Friedenthal, 39, of Denver, 
Colo. Purple Heart. Following the Pearl 
Harbor attack, he directed the salvage and 
storage of all mess stores and equipment from 
the wreckage at Hickam Field, going without 


rest or sleep until he could secure proper 


messing facilities for his troops. 

Pvt. Jacob Friedes, 22, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Capt. Frank Friedman, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of University City, Mo. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and Oak Leaf Cluster. As 
a pilot member of Squadron X, operating in 
the Aleutians, he distinguished himseif in 
aerial combat, participating in the American 
invasion of Attu. 

Machinist's Mate Joseph Friedman, 27, 
Naval Air Corps, of Fall River, Mass. Letter 
of commendation. For heroism while on 
naval aviation patrol duty in the North At- 
lantic. 

Pvt. Leo Friedman, 31, of Memphis, Tenn, 
Purple Heart. Wounded im action in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Leon J. Friedman, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Citation for valor. He 
was a member of a flying squadron responsi- 
ble for destroying a considerable amount of 
enemy equipment in north Africa during 
low-level strafing sorties. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Raymond Lester Friedson, 24, 
United States Navy, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Herbert Friedwald, 26, of New York, 
N. Y. Silver Star and Croix de Guerre. He 
directed an assault gun section which ac- 
counted for three tanks, two 88-mm. guns, 
and mortar crews in north Africa, 

Pvt. Emanuel Frish, 28, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa, 

Capt. Gabriel J. Frumkin, 29, Army Air 
Forces, of Memphis, Tenn. Silver Star, Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and Purple Heart. As a Flying 
Fortress navigator and copilot, he shot down 
five Zeros during the Battle of Java, helped 
destroy two enemy aircraft carriers, piled up 


more than 200 combat hours in the air, was 


forced down three times, and was wounded in 
aerial combat. 

Capt. Nat Fuchs, 33, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Lt. Harold L. Fuchsmann, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Chicago, Ill, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and nine Oak Leaf Clusters. 
A Flying Fortress navigator, he completed 50 
missions over north Africa. 

Pvt. Stanley Fultz, 23, of Hedgeville, Ky. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Seaman Burton J. Furman, 26, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart, Killed in action 
at Coral Sea. 

Capt. Rafael Gamso, 31, Medical Corps, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y, Silver Star. Under enemy 
fire so heavy that some of the wounded were 
wounded again, he treated the injured of a 
company trapped between Buna Mission and 
Giropa Point on New Guinea, continuing to 
aid these men in the midst of battle with 
utter disregard for his own safety. 

Sgt. Simon Garelich, 22, of Kansas City, 
Mo. Purple Heart, Killed in action in the 
Philippines, 

Corp. Julius Garfunkel, 32, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Theodore P. Gelbstein, 19, of 
the Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Larry Geller, 27, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa, 
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„Pvt. Abraham W. Ger, 40, of Miami Beach, 
Fla. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Corp, Bernard Gefstein, of Detroit, Mich. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action during an 
enemy raid on Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 

Sgt. Charles Gilbert, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Phoenix, Ariz, Air Medal. For heroism in 
bombing missions over occupied Europe. 

Pvt. Howard Gillman, 21, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia. 

Capt. Nathan Ginsberg, 27, Army Air Forces. 
of Kansas City, Mo. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in the South Pacific. 

Pvt, (1st cl.) Irving Gishkin, 25, of Wood- 
side, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. David J. Gitelson, 22, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Norman Glass, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Baltimore, Md. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and Oak Leaf Cluster. He took 
part in more than 30 bombing missions over 
occupied Europe, distinguishing himself on 
numerous occasions as radioman on a Flying 
Fortress. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Lawrence Glassberg, 22, Army 
Air Forces, of San Francisco, Calif. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in the Philippines. 

Sgt. Frank Glassman, 29, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, Ill. Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster, 
and Purple Heart. He participated in many 
combat missions in the Southwest Pacific, 
and was wounded in aerial combat. He is 
reported missing in action. 

Corp. Sidney B. Glick, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Capt. Edwin L. Gluck, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal and six Oak Leaf Clusters, 
He took part in raids on Ploesti, Rome, Weir- 
er, Neustadt, and other European objectives, 
and was cited by Maj. Gen. Lewis Brereton 
for volunteering to execute an experimental 
and dangerous attack on enemy installations 
last spring. 

Pvt. Herman Goldbaum, 34, of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Pvt. Bernard Goldberg, 21, of Atlantic City, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Asiatic area. 

Sgt. Harry L. Goldberg, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Silver Star and Purple Heart. For gallantry 
and wounds received in action. He was in 
the rear of a truck attacked by four enemy 
planes. Twice wounded, and subjected to 
further strafing, he remained in the truck, at 
great personal risk, to render first aid to the 
wounded, 

Lt. Hyman L. Goldberg, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of Norwich, Conn. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Purple Heart. He insisted on 
staying at his bomb sight and releasing his 
bombs on enemy ships after he was severely 
wounded in flight over north Africa by an 
exploding shell, 

Sgt. Irving Goldberg, 21, oz New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
in Sicily. 

Sgt. Irving M. Goldberg, 23, of Brocklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Isadore Goldberg, 30, of Beverly, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the south- 
west Pacific. 

Lt. Jerome Goldberg. 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Paterson, N. J. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal and six Oak Leaf Clusters. 
He participated in 35 aerial assaults on oc- 
cupied Europe, including raids on Austria, 
Greece, Rumania, and Italy, as bombardier 
aboard a B-24 Liberator. 

Capt, Jerrold I. Goldberg, 27, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Maurice Goldberg, 23, of San 
Francisco, Calif. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the battle of Attu. 
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Sgt. Norman R. Goldberg, 22, of New York, 
N. Y. Legion of Merit award for heroism 
during the invasion of Sicily. 

Lt, Julius E. Goldblatt, 23, United States 
Marine Corps, of Lawrence, Mass. Silver 
Star. He crawled across an open area in the 
Solomons swept by enemy fire to rescue two 
severely wounded marines in his platoon. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Harold Goldie, 26, of Hollis, 
N Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Theodore Goldbum, 24, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Distinguished Flying Cross and Silver 
Star. He was at Pearl Harbor when the Japs 
attacked, took part in the bombing of Jap 
installations and airdromes at Midway, has 
to his credit more than 200 hours of combat 
fiying time in the South Pacific. 

Pyt. George Goldfarb, 25, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Sgt. Alex S. Goldfisher, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, Ill. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Adrian Goldman, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Torrington, Conn. Air Medal. For hero- 
ism as a tail gunner in the South Pacific in 
15 operational flights. 

Sgt. Carl S. Goldman, Army Air Forces, of 
Mayesville, S. C. Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. For heroism as aerial gunner on a 
Flying Fortress. Missing in action. 

Capt. Max Goldman, 31, Medical Corps, of 
Dorchester, Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action during an air raid on Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 

Pvt. Max Goldsmith, 32, of Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Italy. 

Sgt. Arthur T. Goldsmith, 26, of Freeport, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
southwest Pacific. 

Pyt. Max Goldsmith, 32, of Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action at Sa- 
“lerno, Italy. 

Pyt. Wilbert D. Goldsmith, 21, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Alfred Goldstein, 31, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Sicily. 

Lt. George G. Goldstein, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Hampton, Va. Air Medal and three 
Oak Leaf Clusters, A Thunderbolt pilot, he 
took part in more than 40 missions over 
Nazi-held Europe. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Harold A. Goldstein, 31, of 
the Bronx, N. Y. Silver Star. For gallantry 
in action in Tunisia, as a member of a tank 
company. He rescued a wounded man from 
à disabled tank in the face of heavy enemy 

re. 

Sgt. Fred Harris Goldstein, 21, Army Air 
Fòrces, of Shaker Heights, Ohio. Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and Air Medal. The 
Distinguished Flying Cross for bringing am- 
munition and food supplies to the firing line 
on Guadalcanal and evacuating injured and 
sick under fire by air; Air Medal for extraor- 
dinary achievement in operational flights 
over the Solomons totaling 208 hours, fre- 
quently under enemy fire. 

Sgt. Harry Goldstein, 27, Army Air Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and Oak Leaf Cluster. An 
aerial engineer and gunner, he shot down two 
enemy planes in the course of numerous 
bombing missions on European objectives. 
Reported missing. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Herbert S. Goldstein, 23, of 
Ambridge, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Sicily. 

Lt. Jerome J. Goldstein, 27, Army Air Forces, 
of Far Rockaway, N. Y. Air Medal. For 
heroism as bombardier aboard a B-26 Ma- 
rauder during a number of missions in the 
South Pacific, 

Sgt. Lester Goldstein, 26, of Collinsville, 
Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Norman S. Goldstein, 28, Army Air 
Forces, of Chicago, III. Silver Star and Air 
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Medal. When the mechanism for releasing 
bombs failed on his plane during an Amer- 
ican raid in the Far East, he risked his life 
to release the bombs by hand. 

Flight Officer Sandy Goldstein, 27, Army 
Air Forces, of New Bedford, Mass., Air Medal. 
For air action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. William B. Goldstein, 33, of Shreve- 
port, La, Purple Heart. Wounded in action, 
New Georgia. 

Pvt. Fred Golub, 29, of Brooklyn, N. T. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Jack J. Gomberg, 26, of Chester, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in south Pa- 
cific. 

Sgt. Philip Gononsky, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was aboard one of 
two-bombers which sank two large Japanese 
cargo ships and damaged a transport in Ra- 
baul Harbor, New Britain. 

Lt. Alexander Goode, 31, Chaplains Corps, 
of Washington, D. C. Purple Heart. He was 
one of four chaplains, two of the others 
Protestant, one Catholic, who gave their life- 
belts to enlisted men on a torpedoed American 
cargo transport which sank in the North At- 
lantic. Reported as missing in action. 

Radioman David Goodman, 23, United 
States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver Star 
and Oak Leaf Cluster. Silver Star for his 
work on the mosquito boat Which carried 
General MacArthur and Philippines Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon from Corregidor to 
Australia. Oak Leaf Cluster for the daring 
attack made by his squadron under Lt. 


Comdr. John Bulkeley, resulting in damage to 


a Japanese cruiser in the Mindanao Sea, 
near Cuba in the Philippines. 

Pvt. Charles Goodman, 27, of Washington, 
D. C. Purple Heart. Wounded in action on 
Guadalcanal, 

Lt. Walter Goodman, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Caribbean area. 

Capt. Howard K. Goodman, 25, United 
States Marine Corps, of Long Beach, N. Y. 
Silver Star. He led his platoon in three suc- 
cessive bayonet and hand grenade charges 
under heavy enemy fire, contributing to the 
annihilation of an entire Japanese battalion, 
with minimum casualties to the American 
platoon. 

Lt. Victor I. Goodman, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Air Medal. Oak Leaf 
Cluster and Purple Heart. In 19 missions 
over north Africa as navigator and bombar- 
dier of a B-26 bomber he accounted for four 
enemy planes; was wounded once during 
aerial combat. 

Sgt. Joseph Gorchoff, 22, Marine Air Corps, 
of Chicago, III. Air Medal. He took part in 
several major aerial battles over Guadal- 
canal, 

Pyt. Abe Goodman, 25, of Williamsport, 
Pa. Silver Star. For gallantry in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Henry Goodman, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa, 

Sgt. Benjamin Gordon, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
Purple Heart. Flight engineer and top turret 
gunner, Numerous raids over occupied Eu- 
rope. 

Pyt. Milton Gorobetz, 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silver Star. When a ship was torpedoed 
from under him on the first day of the north 
African invasion, he swam to the beach and 
under heavy fire worked among the wounded 
men who had fallen there, mindless of fu- 
rious enemy strafing and bombardment. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Carl C. Goshman, 23, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purpie Heart. Killed in action in 
the Battle of Attu. 1 

Pvt. Arthur Gould, of Jamaica, N. Y. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in Hawail. 
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Pvt. (15t cl.) Lester Martin Gould, 22, Army 
Air Forces, of Lafayette, Ind. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Lt. Philip Gram, 23, Army Air Forces, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Distinguished Flying Cross and 
Air Medal. For his feats in combat as a 
bombardier in the Middle East. 

Lt. Milton Green, 27, Army Air Forces, of 
Denver, Colo. Distinguished Service Cross, 
Distinguished Flying Cross. Air Medal and 
three Oak Leaf Clusters. For exceptional 
valor and outstanding service as a Flying 
Fortress pilot during 25 raids in the Euro- 
pean war theater. 

Seaman Tommy Green, of Lexington, Ky. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action at sea. 

Pvt. Eddie Greenberg, 21, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Max Greenberg, 24, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Furple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Raymond Greenberg, 26, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Corp. Charles David Greenburgh, 31, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in Algiers. 

Pyt. Leon Greene, 24, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Calman Greenfield, 24, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Benjamin Greenspan, 23, of 
New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action.in north Africa. 

Seaman Irving E. Greenstein, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Citation. For gallantry in action 
at Pearl Harbor. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Nathan Greenstein, 30, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Pyt. Leo Greenwald, 29, Engineer Corps, of 
Kansas City, Mo. Purple Heart. Wounded 
by a German land mine in Tunisia. 

Sgt. Nathan Greese, 23, of Chicago. Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. When his platoon 
was pinned to the ground by enemy fire in 
the Guadalcanal jungle he wert forward 
alone despite sniper fire and crawled far 
enough ahead to hurl hand grenades at this 
objective and destroy it. In his advance he 
killed five enemy snipers witn a Browning 
automatic rifle. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Sam Greitzer, 26, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Goodman G. Greller, 35, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Battle of El Guettar, north Africa. 

Corp. Alfred Groden, 21, Army Air Forces, of 
Maplewood, N. J. Air Medal, He took part 
in more than 100 hours of operational flying 
in the South Pacific. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Al Gross, 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action over oc- 
cupied Europe. 

Seaman Jerome S. Gross, of Ellenville, N. Y. 
Navy commendation. For his heroic conduct 
aboard the U. S. S. Nautilus when the ship 
attacked and sank an enemy aircraft carrier 
of 10,000 tons at Midway. 

Lt. Jacob Grossman, 27, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Leo Grossman, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Clifton, N. J. Air Medal. He participated 
in 15 bombing missions over north Africa and 
Italy. Missing in action. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Robert L. Grossman, 22, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Sicily. 

Lt. Robert P, Grover, Army Air Forces, of 
Washington, D. C. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action over Germany. 

Pvt. Richard A. Grubel, 20, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Ralph Victor Guinsburg, 27, Army Air 
Forces. of Chappaqua, N. Y. Air Medal 
and Purple Heart. For heroism and wounds 
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received in action in the European area. 
When the Flying Fortress on which he was 
navigator was forced down over the English 
Channel, he rescued a fellow flyer although he 
himself was badly hurt. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Howard E. Gurney, 19, United 
States Marine Corps, of Chicago, Ill. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Lt, Julius J. Gutlow, 31, Medical Corps, of 
Detroit, Mich. Silver Star. He performed 
operations on wounded men at American 
field hospitals in New Guinea in the midst 
of enemy bombing attacks. 

Pyt. Joseph Guttmann, of Union City, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Lt. Sidney Guzick, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. For heroism during numer- 
ous raids in the Far East. 

Lt. Benjamin Ghetzler, United States Navy, 
of San Antonio, Tex. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action at sea. ` 

Lt. Louis Oppenheimer Haas, Army Air 
Forces, of Montgomery, Ala. Air Medal. For 
his part in carrying out the longest massed, 
unescorted, nonstop troop-carrying flight ever 
successfully performed during the north 
African invasion. 

Lt. Norman S. Haber, 27, Naval Air Corps, 
of Venice, Calif. Distinguished Flying Cross. 
His plane was attacked by Zero fighters in a 
dog battle that lasted more than an hour. 
His controls and rudder badly damaged by 
fire, and his elevator completely jammed, he 
managed despite these handicaps to destroy 
one enemy plane, evade others, and execute 
a safe landing. 

Maj. Louis Halperin, of New York, N. I. 
Purple Heart. For valor in New Guinea. 

Lt. Carroll Hament, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Baltimore, Md. Air Medal and four Oak 
Leaf Clusters. As pilot of a B-25 bomber he 
took part in numerous aerial assaults on 
occupied Europe. 

Sgt. Milton Hamill, 20, Army Air Forces, 
of Lynn, Mass. Air Medal. For meritorious 
achievement during aerial combat. He par- 
ticipated in bombing raids over France, Ger- 
many, and Holland. 

Sgt. Morris Hammerman, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of New York, N. Y. Air Medal. For 
extraordinary achievement while serving as 
aerial photographer on long-range reconnais- 
sance and photographic mission over a haz- 
ardous air route in the far north. 

Corp. Edward Handleman, 26, of Hartford, 
Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Solomons during the Munda offensive. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Sam Handverger, 36, of Lynn, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded in action. 

Sgt. Paul Hanson, 27, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and three Oak Leaf Clusters. Tail 
gunner aboard a Flying Fortress, he has gone 
on 25 daylight raids over occupied Europe, 
including Brest, Lorient, Lille, Wilhelms- 
haven, Rouen, Paris, St. Nazaire, Bremen, 
Antwerp, Kiel, Meaulte, and Nantes. 

Corp. Erwin S. Harber, 23, of Asbury Park, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (ist el.) Edward J. Harris, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
New Guinea. 

Lt. Lewis S. Harris, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Stamford, Conn. Air Medal. He completed 
100 hours of combat missions throughout 
Burma. 

Pvt. Ralph Harris, 23, of Zanesville, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Sidney Harris, 26, of Paterson, N. J. 
Supe Heart. Killed in action in the Philip- 
pines, 

Lt. Comdr. Jerome Hartman, United States 
Navy, of Dayton, Ohio. Special mention and 
decoration by the British. For heroism in 

wounded men when the aircraft 
carrier Illustrious was bombed. 
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Pvt. (Ist cl.) Frederick Hecht, of Spring 
Valley, N. T. Silver Star and Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in north Africa after distin- 
guishing himself during the initial landing 
operations setting up a communications post 
in enemy territory to guide the invasion 
force. 

Maj. Morris Hecht, Army Air Forces, of 
Columbus, Ga. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in the South Pacific. 

Sgt. Morris G. Heffler, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Hartford, Conn. Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For meritorious achievement while 
fiying antisubmarine patrols in the Carib- 
bean theater. 

Lt. Leslie Heitel, 27, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in the Southwest Pacific, 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) William Helfand, 26, of De- 
troit, Mich. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion during the battle of El Guetar in north 
Afri: 


ca. 

Capt. Abraham Robert Heller, of Asbury 
Park, N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in action at 
sea. 

Lt. Bermard Heller, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. T. Air Medal. Air action in 
north Africa, 

Yeoman Irving Herman, United States 
Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action at sea. 

Lt. Leonard W. Herman, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of Philsdelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. 
Air Medal and two Oak Leaf Clusters, For 
heroism in air action over Europe. He was 
wounded during a raid over Germany. 

Seaman Howard I. Hermann, 44, N. M., of 
Glendale, Long Island. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the South Atlantic. 

Lt. Charles H. Herr, 24, of Watertown, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Jack H. Hersch, 25, Army Alr Forces, of 
Passaic, N. J. Air Medal and Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter. For heroism as navigator with an anti- 
submarine squadron based in England. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Max Herzedow, 24, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Myer Hesselberg, paratrooper, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in Italy. 

Lt. Alfred Heyman, Army Air Forces, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Silver Star. He saw action in the 
Philippines and Java; won the Silver Star for 
heroism at Coral Sea and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for completion of a secret mis- 
sion in the same locale. 

Coxswain Harry Heyman, 25, United States 
Navy, of Steelton, Pa. Silver Star. For his 
part in the destruction of a U-boat in the 
North Atlantic. 

Samuel Hill, United States Navy, of West- 
port, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
at sea. 

Pvt. Sol Himmel, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Pvt. Bernard Hindes, 20, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Israel H. Hintz, 21, United States 
Navy, of the Bronx, N. T. Purple Heart. 
Wounded on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. David Hirsch, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. He was navi- 
gator of a Fortress which bombed Milne Bay, 
New Guinea, and ran into enemy opposition. 
When the co-pilot was wounded and the bom- 
bardier killed by shrapnel, Hirsch, himself 
wounded, stayed with his maps and charts 
and directed the maimed Fortress back to 
its base. 

Lt. David Hirsch, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in New Guinea. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Sidney Hirshberg, United 
States Marine Corps, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Pacific 
area. 
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Corp. Jacob B. Hodiss, 22, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in western 
Europe. 

Sgt. Herman J. Hochman, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Rosenberg, Tex. Air Medal. For 
his part in shooting down 2 Messerschmitts 
and 1 Italian plane during a raid on Italy. 

Lt. Jacob Hochman, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Plainfield, N. J. Air Medal. Air action over 
north Africa. 

Maj. Arthur Hoffman, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of St. Louis, Mo. Silver Star. Purple Heart. 
Four group citations. A member of the 
“Gypsy 938d” Squadron of the 19th Bombard- 
ment Command, he fought the Japs as a 
navigator in the skies over New Britain, the 
Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Australia, New 
Guinea, Coral Sea, and Malaya. 

Sgt. Herbert Hoffman, 29, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. X. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action over western Europe. 

Lt. Sidney Hoffman, 31, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tu- 
nisia. 

Lt, Leonard Holland, 26, of Providence, R. I. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Jack Horowitz, 24, of Brook- 
lyn, N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in north 
Africa. 

Seaman Samuel E. Horowitz, 22, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in South Pacific. 

Corp, Jerome Horwitz, 26, Air Forces, of 
Chicago, DI. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Seaman Thecdore Houseman, of Muskegon, 
Mich. Purple Heart. Killed in action at sea. 

Lt. Morris Howitz, 23, Army Air Forces, ot 
Columbus, Ohio. Purple Heart. Killed ‘in 
action in the European area. 

Petty Officer Marvin C. L. Huffman, 24, 
United States Navy, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north Af- 
rican invasion. 

Lt. Morton M. Hurwitz, 25, of Brooklyn, 
N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Julian H. Hurt, 23, of Hermi- 
tage, Tenn. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Capt. Morris Herman Hurwitz, 36, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Legion of Merit Medal and cita- 
tion. For heroism in north Africa as a mem- 
ber of the Medical Administrative Corps. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Irving Hurwitz, 29, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Tunisia. 

Sgt. Robert Hutner, of Dallas, Tex. Army 
citation. For meritorious conduct over and 
above his assigned duty during the battle 
of Attu in the Aleutians. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Morris Hyman, 21, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the European area. 

Pyt. Nathan E. Hyman, 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
tion in north Africa. 

Lt. Walter Hymovich, Army Air Forces, of 
Stamford, Conn. Air Medal. He took part 
in more than 25 combat missions in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Capt. Rubin Iden, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Detroit, Mich. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in the Solomon Islands. 

Pyt. Darrell Edward Iskiwitch, Army Air 
Forces, of St. Louis, Mo. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action at Clark Field in the Philip- 
pines. 

Lt. Comdr. Samuel Isquith, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Legion of 
Merit and Purple Heart. He remained at his 
post through the torpedoeing and sinking of 
the Vincennes in waters off the Solomons. 
As medical officer, he attended the sick and 
wounded, although wounded himself. He 
is believed to be the last man to leave the 
ship. When rescued he worked for days with- 
out sleep, helping wounded survivors of the 
cruiser. 


27, of New 
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Commander Soloman Isquith, of Brooklyn, 
N. T. United States Navy. Navy Cross. He 
was responsible for saving 90 percent of the 
crew of the sunken target ship Utah, of 
which he was commander at Pearl Harbor. 

Lt. Leonard Israel, 23, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Robert R. Israel, 28, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Max Itzkewitz, 28, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Samuel Jackson, 27, United 
States Navy, of New York, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action at the battle of Savo 
Island. 

Fireman Edwin M. Jacobs, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Vicksburg, Miss. Navy and 
Marine Corps Medal. For heroic conduct 
while serving aboard a United States war- 
ship damaged by a shell during the occupa- 
tion of French Morocco. 

Pyt. Clifford Jacobs, 27, of Cincinnati, | 
Ohio, Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Charles Marvin Jacobs, United States 
Marine Corps, of Troy, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Sgt. Israel Jacobson, 21, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Silver Star for his courage in standing by his 
lieutenant who was fatally shot while on 
night patrol in enemy territory in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Morris C. Jacobson, United States Navy, 
of Birmingham, Ala. Purple Heart. Wound- 
ed in action at sea. 

Sgt. Preston H. Jacobson, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Waltham, Mont. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in European area. 

Lt, Sidney William Jacobson, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of Shreveport, La. Silver Star and 
Purple Heart. Gallantry in action while act- 
ing as a copilot on a B-25 bomber over Lae, 
carrying out a dangerous mission in the face 
of heavy enemy fire, missing in aetion. 

Lt. Sydney Jacobson, Army Air Forces, of 
Shreveport, La. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in the South Pacific. 

Pvt. Alexander Phillips, Jacobey, 26, of 
Jamaica, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in the Southwest Pacific. 

Corp. Arnold R. Jaffe, 32, of Chicago, II. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on New 
Georgia Island. 

Lt. Harold M. Jaffee, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Air Medal. He took 
part in the longest massed unescorted non- 
stop troop carrier flight ever successfully per- 
formed from England to north Africa. 

Sgt. Jacob Jaffee, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Rochester, N. Y. Air Medal. For excep- 
tional aerial performance in the Tunisian 
campaign. 

Lt. Herbert Marvin Jay, 24, Navy Air Corps, 
of East Liverpool, Ohio. Presidential cita- 
tion. He was a member of Torpedo Squadron 
8 during the Battle of Midway, served 11 
months during the fighting on Guadalcanal, 
has participated in five major battles in the 
South Pacific. 

Ensign Ira Weil Jeffery, 24, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Minneapolis, Minn, Post- 
humoug commendation from the Secretary of 
the Navy. He attempted by hand to keep 
an ammunition supply line going on board 
the battleship California until he was felled 
by enemy fire. 

Seaman Howard Robert Johnson, of Water- 
bury, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in Hawaii. 

Capt. Jacob Joseph, 22, United States 
Marine Corps, of the Bronx, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. (lst cl.) David Josephson, 22, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
north Africa. 

Capt. Fred Josephson, 27, of Muscatine, 
Iowa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa, i 
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Sgt. Walter Jossen, 20, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross. 
For heroism in aerial combat in the South- 
west Pacific. 

Corp. Morris A. Kalmus, 23, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Pvt. Joseph Kalter, 23, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Milton Kalter, 29, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. Y. Air Medal. For heroism in 
aerial flight in the western Aleutians. 

Sgt. Mark B. Kamen, United States Marine 
Corps, of Hightstown, N. J. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Theodore J. Kamen, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For heroism 
as navigator of a bomber during a raid on 
the Japanese-held Gilbert Islands of Nauru 
and Tarawa. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Ben Kampfer, 36, Parksville, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Sam Kanner, 23, of Charleston, W. Va. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Nathan Kantrow, 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Tunisia. 

Corp. Abraham G. Kaplan, 23, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 

Lt. Bertram H. Kaplan, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Great Neck, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
As a Flying Fortress pilot he took part in 
numerous bombing raids on occupied Eu- 
rope, including Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, Paris, 
Bremen, and Lorient. 

Sgt. Harold Kaplan, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Worcester, Mass. Purpie Heart. Killed in 
action in western Europe. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Harry Kaplan, 27, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Pyt. Harry E. Kaplan, 35, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Isaac Kaplan, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
the Bronx, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Silver Star. For heroism during 
bombing raids on targets in the New Guinea 
area. 

Commander Leonard Kaplan, 42, naval 
engineer, of Baltimore, Md. Legion of Merit 
Award. For his services in connection with 
the repair and salvage of naval and merchant 
vessels in Iceland. 

Pyt. Maurice B. Kaplan, 34, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Seaman Max Kaplan, Bronx, N. T. Navy 
Commendation. For his part in the sinking 
of a 10,000-ton enemy aircraft carrier during 
the Battle of Midway. 

Pyt., Morris S. Kaplan, Dorchester, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action on Guadal- 
canal, 

Pvt. Stuart Kaplan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Furple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. John J. Kapstein, 25, Army Air Forces, 
Providence, R. I. Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster, For meritorious achievement while 
participating in sorties against the enemy 
in north Africa as pilot of a marauder bomber. 

Sgt. Bernard Karasin, 24, Army Air Forces, 
Bronx, N. Y. Air Medal. For air action in 
north Africa. Missing in action. 

Pyt. Morton I. Karp, 25, of Brooklyn, N. L. 
Purple Heart, Killed in action in north 
Africa, 

Pvt. Morton I. Karp, 25, of Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Philip- 

ines. 

Lt. Victor H. Karpass, 34, Medical Corps, 
Chicago, Ill. Distinguished Service Cross and 
Purple Heart, posthumously awarded. Ili in 
bed on an American warship engaged in bat- 
tle during the invasion of Algeria, he refused 
to abandon ship and insisted on going into 
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the sick bay to perform an operation on a 
wounded soldier. In the midst of the op- 
eration he was struck by an enemy shell and 
killed. ) 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Max Karpin, 36, Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 

Meyer Kashkin, merchant seaman, of New 
York, N. T. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the Caribbean area. 

Lt. Milton Kaslow, 22, of Brooklyn, N. X. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Far 
East 


Lt. Allan Kass, 25, Army Air Forces, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Air Medal. Air action in the 
Middle East. 

Pvt. Alexander Katcheuk, 25, United States 
Marine Corps, of Sacramento, Calif. Silver 
Star, During an aerial bombardment in the 
Philippines he took over a truck abandoned 
by its driver to bring two wounded marines 
to a hospital, despite repeated air attacks— 
thus saving the lives of both wounded men. 

Lt. (Sr. Gr.) Aaron Katz, 26, Naval Air 
Corps, Cleveland, Ohio. Navy Cross and two 
Presidential citations. He took part in the 
Battle of Midway as a member of the famed 
torpedo 8 plane squadron, and distinguished 
himself as a flyer in the Solomons. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Aaron Katz, Naval Air Corps, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Navy Cross for extraordi- 
nary heroism as pilot of a torpedo plane dur- 
ing ection in an aerial torpedo raid against 
a Japanese task force in the Solomons, 

Corp. Harry Katz, 27, paratrooper, United 
States Marine Corps, Syracuse, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Aaron Katz, 36, merchant seaman, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
at sea. 

Corp. Abraham Katz, 32, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Alfred L. Katz, 18, Army Air 
Forces, of Memphis, Tenn. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Hirsch Katz, 27, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Hawail. 

Maj. Irvin J. Katz, 38, Army Medical Corps, 
of Washington, D. C. Legion of Merit award. 
For exceptionally meritorious service in the 
South Pacific. 

Pvt, Jacob H. Katz, 28, of Chelsea, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Martin S. Katz, 23, of West Browns- 
ville, Pa. Purple Heart.. Wounded in action 
in north Africa, 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Robert Katz, 21, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Siegfried Katz, 23, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in New 
Guinea. 

Pvt, (ist cl.) Jack Kaufman, 38, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Tunisia. 

Storekeeper Jess Kaufman, 23, United 
States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in the South Pacific, 

Corp. Louis Kaufman, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in New Guinea. 

Pyt. Samuel Kaufman, 31, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. William Kaufman, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Tunisia. 

Capt. David Kelman, Army Air Forces, of 
San Antonio, Tex. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Meda], and three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
For extraordinary heroism during numerous 
missions over north Africa and Italy. 

Lt. Harold Arthur Kepnes, United States 
Marine Corps, of Chelsea, Mass, Purple Heart. 
Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Sgt. Earl Lowry Kerbow, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Dallas, Tex. Air Medal and Purple 
Heart. In numerous bombing missions over 
occupied Europe. Killed in action during a 
raid on St. Nazaire. 
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Pvt. (ist cl.) Bernard Kesse, 20, United 
States Marine Corps, of Syracuse, N. Y. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Sgt. Robert Kessler, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of McKeesport, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Silver Star, Air Medal, and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. As radio operator and gunner aboard 
the B-24 Liberator Black Maria he chalked 
up 349 combat hours in the Middle East, 
never missing a scheduled raid. Later took 
part in the first American raid on Rumanian 
oil fields. Completed 35 bombing missions, 
brought down 7 enemy craft, and scored 3 
probables. 

Corp. Samuel Kessler, 28, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Lt. Fred Kettner, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. T. Distinguished Flying Cross. 
For heroism in the South Pacific as copilot 
of a bomber. 3 

Sgt. Samuel H. Keyser, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Hartford, Conn. Air Medal. For his part 
in bombing raids over Burma, On one occa- 
sion shot down a Zero. 

Lt. Edward Kezur, 27, Medical Corps, of 
Toledo, Ohio. Purple Heart. For wounds 
suffered in battle in the Aleutians. 

Pvt. Martin E. Kirschbaum, 24, United 
States Marine Corps, of Savannah, Ga. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific. 


Machinist’s Mate Henry Kirschman, 28, 
United States Navy, of Hamden, Conn. Navy 
citation. He captured 11 prisoners during 
the invasion of Fedala, French Morocco. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) William Kirschner, 24, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action. 

Corp. Seymour C. Kirsh, 23, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa, 

Lt. Irving Kirshner, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Lincoln, Hl. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Jerome O. Kisseleff, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of Arlington, Va. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the European area. 

Pvt. Milton Klaiman, 22, of Lawrence, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Pyt. Barnet S. Klass, 29, of Dorchester, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Killed in action on 
Guadalcanal, 

Pvt. Stanley W. Klauber, 26, of Long Island 
City, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the South Pacific. 

Pyt. Morris Klaw, 21, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in north Africa. 

Sgt. Julius Kleiman, 20, Army Air Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action when the Fortress on which he was 
ball turret gunner ran into a squadron of 15 
German fighter planes on the return trip 
from a raid over Germany. He was killed in 
an exchange of gunfire with one German 
piane, shot down the plane just before he 
died. 

Pilot Henry J. Klein, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, Ill, Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the West Pacifc. 

Pvt. Lawrence L. Klein, 27, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the South Pacific. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Sidney G. Kleinberger, 23, 
Army Air Forces, of Scranton, Pa. Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and Air Medal. For his 
part in 25 operational flight missions in the 
South Pacific, flying at extremely low alti- 
tudes over mountainous terrain in an un- 
armed transport plane to drop supplies and 
transport troops to advanced positions. 

Corp. Benjamin Kleinburd, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Philadelphia, Pa. Air Medal. Air 
action in the Aleutians. 

Pvt. Jack Leinfeld, of Passaic, N. J. Pur- 
pie er si Wounded in action in the South 

C. 
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Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Mortimer V. Kleinmann, 
United States Naval Reserve, of New York, 
N. Y. Silver Star. As a fighter plane pilot, 
he brought down two Japanese bombers over 
Guadalcanal, 

Sgt. Julius Kliffer, 29, Army Air Forces, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the European area. 

Pvt. Leonard Kling, 20, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Twice wounded in action 
during the north Africa invasion. 

Seaman Horace Roy Klonin, 20, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the north Atlantic. 

Pvt. Morris Knoff, 25, of Dorchester, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on Gua- 
dalcanal. 

Lt. Sanford Lochman, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Aleu- 
tian area. ? 

Sgt. Arthur Kohn, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Bayonne, N. J. Purple Heart. For heroism 
in air action over Sicily, as radio operator 
aboard a bomber. 

Pvt. Harold Kohn, 23, of Hartford, Conn. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Aleu- 
tians. 

Sgt. Sidney L. Kohn, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
St. Louis, Mo. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. For heroism during bombing 
missions over occupied Europe. Missing in 
action. 

Pvt. Moe Kollin, 25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Harold Kolon, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, Ul. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Hawaii. 

Lt. Morris Konier, 26, Army Air Forces, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. Air Medal and Purple Heart. 
For heroism during bombing missions over 
occupied Europe, in the course of which he 
was wounded in aerial combat. 

Pvt. Herbert Kopelman, 32, of the Bronx, 
N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Sgt. Max J. Koplow, United States Marine 
Corps, of Cleveland, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. Arthur B. Koplowitz, 25, of Lynden, 
Wash. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the South Pacific. 

Sgt. Stanley D. Kops, 34, United States 
Marine Corps, of New York, N. Y. Navy Cross. 
Killed in action at Guadalcanal, where, as 
commander of the Third Division, First Ma- 
rine Raider Battalion, he “inspired his men 
by his outstanding bravery” and led them in 
a successful attack enemy forces after 
holding a position despite overwhelming odds. 

Pvt. Martin M. Kornstein, 31, of Elgin, Il. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in north Africa. 

Sgt. Frederick Kosak, Medical Corps, 26, of 
New York, N. Y. Silver Star. He saved the 
life of his commanding officer during the 
bombing of a field hospital somewhere in New 
Guinea. 

Lt. Norman Kossis, 26, Army Air Forces, of 
Seattle, Wash. Air Medal and Purple Heart. 
For his part, as a Flying Fortress bombardier, 
in damaging a submarine base at L'Orient, 
Later killed in action in aerial combat over 
occupied Europe. 

Seaman Leonard Kram, 20, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action at sea. 

Lt. Alfred Kramer, Army Air Forces, of Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. Air Medal. For heroism in 
aerial flight over Europe. Missing in action. 

Pvt. Meyer Kramer, 25, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Ronald R. Kramer, 25, of Auburn, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Lt. Paul M. Krasne, 23, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
New Guinea. 

Lt. Oscar Krebs, 23, Army Air Forces, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
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Air Medal, three Oak Leaf Clusters and Pur- 
ple Heart. Asa Flying Fortress navigator, he 
took part in numerous raids on Europe, and 
was wounded in action during a return flight 
from a raid on German objectives. 

Lt. Leonard Krisel, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Lt. Arthur C. Krohn, 28, United States 
Navy, of Utica, N. L. Navy citation. For 
heroism as gunnery officer aboard a vessel at- 
tacked while on convoy duty. 

Sgt. Philip S. Krow, 25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Richard L. Kruse, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich. Air Medal. Air action 
over Europe. 

Lt. Irving Kunin, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Middle East. 

Corp. Sidney M. Kupetz, 26, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Chief Machinist’s Mate Abe Kushman, 23, 
United States Navy, of Oakland, Calif. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action when the air- 
craft carrier Wasp was sunk in the South 
Pacific. 

Lt. Adolph William Kutner, 34, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in north Africa. 

Capt. Richard George Labovitz, 26, of Mat- 
tapan, Mass. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in Tunisia. : 

Lt. David Lachterman, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Alexander City, Ala. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action over France. 

Pvt. Eli Lader, 21, of Chicago, II. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Lt. Sanford I, Lakin, United States Navy, 
of Columbus, Ohio, Purple Heart. Killed in 
action at sea. 

Lt. Herbert R. Lakow, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Z. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, AirfMedal, Oak Leaf Cluster, and Purple 
Heart. For heroism and wounds received in 
action as a Flying Fortress navigator in the 
European theater. 

Ensign Alec G. Land, United States Mari- 
time Service, 21, of Des Moines, Iowa. Mer- 
chant Marine War Service Bar. For action in 
the South Pacific. 

Corp. Leo L. Landau, 30, Army Air Forces, 
of Youngstown, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Karl H. Landes, 33, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action. 

Pvt. Edward Henry Lang, 18, Army Air 
Forces, of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart, 
Killed in action in the North Atlantic. 

Sgt. Phil Langman, Army Air Forces, of 
St. Paul, Minn. Air Medal and four Oak 
Leaf Clusters. For meritorious achievement 
while participating in missions against the 
enemy in north Africa as a radio operator 
and later for shooting down an enemy plane 
as a gunner on a B-26 bomber during an 
Allied raid on Salerno. 

Pyt. Alen L. Lansky, 21, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Capt. Reuben T. Lapidus, 30, Medical Corps, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. T. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action when he struck a Jand 
mine while attempting to reach installations 
in Tunisia. 

Pyt. Sanford Larkin, 24, of Boston, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Wounded by shrapnel while 
advancing into Japanese-held territory on 
Guadaicanal. 

Sgt. Julius E. Larman, 27, Signal Corps, of 
Hartford, Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. ; 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Jacob Laskau, 26, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Pvt. David Lasker, 27, of Hackensack, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Battle of Attu. 
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Capt. George Laven, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of San Antonio, Tex. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Distinguished Service Cross, Air Medal, 
and Oak Leaf Cluster. He took part in 
one of the first pursuit attacks of the 
war on the Japanese at Kiska, damaging 
an enemy ship and blasting a Japanese flying 
boat at Kiska Harbor in the face of heavy 
antiaircraft fire, and he participated in nu- 
merous subsequent raids in the Aleutians. 

Lt. Charles Laxin, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Lebanon, Pa. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and Oak Leaf Cluster. He partici- 
pated in numerous bombing missions over 
north Africa and took part in the transporta- 
tion of hundreds of parachute troops without 
the loss of a single transport during the in- 
vasion of Sicily. 

Sgt. Allen Leavy, 22, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Machinist’s Mate Raymond Leblang, 24, 
United States Navy, of Pottstown, Pa. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action at sea. 

Lt. Julian I. Lebo, 22. Army Air Forces, 
of Memphis, Tenn. Air Medal. For achieve- 
ment as pilot during bombing missions in the 
Middle East. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Morton Lebowitz, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Julius Lefkowitz, 27, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 

Africa. 

Flight Officer Peter Lehman, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of New York, N. Y. Air Medal. For 
heroism during two raids on Emden as a 
Thunderbolt pilot. He is the son of Herbert 
Lehman, former New York State Governor. 

Pvt. Joseph Lehrer, 29, of Brooklyn, N. . 


Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 
Sgt. Bernard Leibowitz, 31, Army Air 


Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal, 10 Oak 
Leaf Clusters, and Purple Heart. For re- 
peated acts of heroism in aerial flight during 
numerous raids on European and north Afri- 
can objectives, including Tunisia, Sardinia, 
Bizerte, Palermo, Messina, Naples, Rome, and 
Trapani. He participated in more than 50 
bombing missions, and was wounded in 
action in an air encounter with enemy planes 
over north Africa. 

Pvt. Jacob A. Lempert, 30, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Ensign Robert L. Leopold, 27, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Louisville, Ky. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Pyt. Irving Lesser, 27, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa 

Lt. Robert B. Leventhal, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of St. Louis, Mo. Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. Killed in action in the 
European area. 

Sgt. Fred Levey, 25, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Abraham Levin, 18, Army Air 
Forces, of Richmond, Va. Air Medal. He 
took part in a bombing attack on an enemy 
encampment at Kiska in the Aleutians, 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Abraham Levin, 25, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion on Guadalcanal. 

Maj. Clarence Levin, 36, of Brookline, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Tunisia. 

Pvt. Irving A. Levin, 24, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. ` 

Sgt. Meyer Levin, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Silver Star, 2 Oak Leaf Clusters, and Purple 
Heart. As Capt. Colin Kelly’s bombardier, he 
launched the bombs which sank the Japanese 
battleship Haruna off the Philippines, later 
sank an enemy cargo ship at Coral Sea, took 
part in more than 60 combat missions; died 
in the act of saving his crew mates when 
a Flying Fortress on a reconnaissance flight 
crashed in a storm off New Guinea. 
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Sgt. Meyer Levin, 28, Army Air Forces, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
Purple Heart, For his part in air raids over 
occupied Europe as a Flying Fortress waist 
gunner, 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Samuel D. Levin, 24, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Sicily. 

Pvt. Abe I. Levine, 25, of Brooklyn, N. . 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Corp. Joseph Levine, 26, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action during the 
invasion of Sicily. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Joseph Levine, 26, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Sicily. 2 

Pyt. Murray Levine, 24, of Brooklyn, N. . 
Purple Heart, Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Maj. Robert Levine, Army Air Forces, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Silver Star. For gallantry 
in action in Tunisia. 

Sgt. Saul Levine, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Lowell, Mass. Air Medal. He was radioman 
on the transport plane which landed the first 
paratroopers in Sicily. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Sherman Levine, 18, Army 
Air Forces, of Chicago, III. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in north Africa. 

Pyt. Irwin T. Levinson, 21, of Baltimore, 
Md. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Corp. Benjamin Levitan, 35, of Roselle, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. William A. Levitan, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Roxbury, Mass, Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in New Guinea. 

Pvt. Isaac Levy, 25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia. 

Flight Officer Joseph Levy, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Scarsdale, N. Y. Distinguished 
Flying Cross and Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Aleutians, where he distin- 
guished ‘himself as pilot of a P-47, 

Pvt. Maurice Levy, 26, of Chicago, III. Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and Purple Heart. 
As a sniper, he shot 25 Japs in one night of 
action near Sananda, New Guinea, sufficiently 
weakening enemy resistance so that Ameri- 
can troops were able to advance. He was 
subjected throughout the night to severe 
and accurate enemy fire and was wounded 
four times. 

Sgt. Melville Leo Levy, 29, of New Orleans, 
La. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines. 

Lt. Robert T. Levy, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Air Medal and Purple 
Heart. After months of action in Flying 
Fortress raids over Europe, he was killed 
when his plane was shot down over the 
target during a raid on St. Nazaire. He was 
bombardier and had successfully blasted the 
target. 

Pyt. Ralph Lewin, 28, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Bernard Jack Lewis, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Asbury Park, N. J. Air Medal and Oak 
Leaf Cluster, He took in numerous bomb- 
ing missions over north Africa as a bomber 
pilot and bombardier, and participated in the 
Sicilian invasion. 

Lt. Chas. H. Lewis, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in New Guinea. 

Lt. Julius Paul Lewis, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Washington, D. C. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in north Africa. 

Corp, Theodore J. Lewis, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Seaman Abe Libby, 35, at Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Sol- 
omons. 

Corp, Arthur Liblit, 24, of Jamaica, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 
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Pvt. Oren Libson, 23, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Distinguished Service Medal and Purple 
Heart. He drove an armored tank which was 
blown up by a land mine while riding into 
battle in Tunisia. He was the only sur- 
viving crew member. Blown 10 feet, he began 
to run and stumbled over a sergeant whose 
leg had been shattered. He stopped to ren- 
der first aid, suffering shrapnel wounds in 
his own leg as a result. 

Maj. Carl Lichter, 29, Army Air Forces, 
of St. Paul, Minn. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster to the Air 
Medal, unit citation, and four Oak Leaf 
Clusters to the citation, He escaped from 
Clark Field, Philippine Islands, after the 
enemy attacked, eluded the Japanese Air 
Force for 3 days, got through to Bataan, 
where he fought with the infantry, escaped 
to Australia, and has since gone out on at 
least 75 operational missions. 

Capt. Alfred M. Litchman, 25, United States 
Marine Corps, of Syracuse, N. Y. Silver Star. 
For conspicuous gallantry in action against 
the enemy in the Solomons. 

Sgt. Isadore Lieberman, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. He flew the Atlantic for 400 hours 
on antisubmarine patrol. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Jules Lieberman, 31, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in Sicily. 

Lt. Stanley Lieberman, Army Air Forces, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Air Medal. Air action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Leo Liebling, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action over occupied Europe in an aerial bat- 
tle during which he destroyed a Messer- 
schmitt 110. 

Lt. Aaron Liepe, 23, Army Alr Forces, of 
Dubuque, Iowa. Distinguished Flying Cross. 
He completed more than 50 combat missions 
in the Far East, destroying 2 enemy planes 
in aerial combat. 

Corp. Jacob Lifschitz, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Jacob Nathan Ligom, 39, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
battle of Attu. 

Sgt. Alton Lipkin, 29, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Silver Star. He was in a machine-gun nest 
in New Guinea when one of his men was 
wounded by enemy fire. At the risk of his 
own life he pulled the wounded man to safety. 

Lt. Arnold William Lipkin, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action when a B-24 Liberator, on which he 
was copilot, crashed in the South Pacific. 

Corp. Norman J. Lipman, 21, Signal Corps, 
of Chicago, Ill. Citation from General Mac- 
Arthur and Oak Leaf Cluster. For heroism 
in the Southwest Pacific area. 

Lt. Arnold B. Lippman, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For his part, 
as navigator on a bomber, in bombing Jap 
bases at Nauru and Tarawa. 

Lt. Comdr. Joseph Lipshutz, 38, United 
States Naval Reserve, of Portland, Oreg. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Petty Officer Richard H. Lischin, 23, United 
States Navy, of Atlantic City, N. J. Silver 
Star. For his part in a submarine 
off the New Guinea coast as crew member of 
a PT boat. 

Sgt. Harry Liss, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Tunisia. 

Lt. Emanuel R. Loeb, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Air Medal. For meritori- 
ous service in the transportation of troops 
from England to north Africa. 

Lt. Walter H. Loeb, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, Ill. Purple Heart, Killed in action 
in the Middle East. 

Sgt. G. J. Lomberg, Army Air Forces, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Air Medal. For meri- 
torious achievement as first radioman on a 
Flying Fortress. 
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Pyt. Paul M. Londe, 22, of St. Louls, Mo. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Maurice Londer, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Silver Star, Air Medal, and Nineteenth 
Bombardment Group citation. In the course 
of 5 major campaigns in the South Pacific 
and 50 air battles in which he participated as 
an aerial engineer gunner, he destroyed half 
a dozen Zeros. 

Lt. Sidney D. Lovitt, Army Air Forces, of 
Providence, R. I. Air Medal, Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter, and Purple Heart. For heroism in air 
action and wounds received. 

Maj. Martin L. Low, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Wyoming, Ohio. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and Oak Leaf Cluster. He shared 
in more than 100 combat malssions in the New 
Guinea area. 

Lt. Gordon Lowe, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Jamaica, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 

tion in Sicily. 

Sgt. Stanley Lowitz, 24, of Jamaica, N. Y. 
Silver Star. For outstanding courage under 
fire in Tunisia. 

Pvt. Saul Lubin, 24, of Hartford, Conn. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa 

Lt. Sidney Lubin, 22, of Albany Park, III. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Walter R. Lubinski, 27, of Eau Claire, 
Wis. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the South Pacific. 

Lt. Milton Lunenfeld, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
For heroism in the course of 51 aerial missions 
over north Africa and occupied Europe as a 
navigator. 

Lt. Raymond Lunenfeld, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Jamaica, N. Y. Air Medal and 
Purple Heart. Killed in action during aerial 
combat over occupied Europe. 

Capt. Herman Lusky, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of Nashville, Tenn. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Air Medal. For his part in nu- 
merous transport flights over China ip the 
face of continuous hazards. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Irwin Mack, 25, of Elmhurst, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action over 
north Africa. 

Lt. Morton Macks, Army Air Forces, of Oak- 
land, Calif. Distinguished Flying Cross and 
Air Medal. Air action over occupied Europe. 

Seaman Fred M. Magenheim, 40, United 
States Navy, of New York, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in South Pacific. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Eugene Magidson, 24, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. For heroism as a 
member of a commando outfit based in north 
Africa. Wounded in action. 

Pvt. David Magolefsky, 20, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in north Africa. 

Pyt. (Ist el.) Abraham A. Mahl, 27, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Capt. Jerome I. Malkin, 32, Medical Corps, 
of Jamaica, N. Y. Silver Star. Heroism ae 
ing the north Africa invasion. 

Lt. Sidney W. Malkin, 24, of Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Capt. Frank Mandell, 25, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Herbert Irving Mandell, 26, United 
States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver Star. 
For heroism in the South Pacific. . 

Lt. Comdr. Richard Si Mandelkorn, 33, 
United States Navy, of Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Navy commendation. For his part in rescuing 
men trapped aboard the U. 8. 8. Oklahoma 
during the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Capt. Irving R. Mandelson, of Chicago, Ul. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Philippines. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Morris Mankoff, 21, of Buffalo, 
N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 
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Pvt. Hyman Mantel, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on Gua- 
Galcanal. 

Lt. Myron Louis Mantell, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of Stamford, Conn. Air Medal. He 
completed numerous missions as a member 
of the Four Hundred and Seventeenth 
Bomber Squadron. 

Sgt. Jerome Marcus, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. X. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal and three Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters. For heroism as an aerial engineer-waist 
gunner aboard a Flying Fortress. He com- 
pleted 25 daylight raids over occupied Europe, 
including St. Nazaire, Hamm, Brest, Wil- 
helmshaven, Rouen, Antwerp, Kiel, and 
Bremen 

Lt. Lawrence E. Marcus, 25, of St. Louis, 
Mo. Two Croix de Guerre awards. For de- 
stroying a nest of 19 enemy machine guns 
and for shooting down a German plane with 
a machine gun in north Africa. 

Pvt. Abraham A. Marder, 26, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Purvle Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. Jacob Margolen, 23, of Ludlow, Ky. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Pyt. Harold Margulies, 22, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Sicily. 

Lt Henry Mark, of Los Angeles, Calif. Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, Purple Heart. 
Killed in action on Bataan when he attempt- 
ed to smash enemy tanks advancing on his 
position with hand grenades. Running 
across an open field to hurl the grenades, 
he was felled by an enemy sniper. 

Pharmacist’s Mate Irving Markheim, 32, 
United States Naval Reserves, of Miami 
Beach, Fla. Purple Heart. Heroism on 
Guadalcanal, 

Lt. Louis D. Marks, 23, United States Naval 
Reserves, of Memphis, Tenn. Silver Star. 
For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity as 
Commanding Officer of the United States 
Navy Armed Guard aboard a merchant ves- 
sel during aerial attacks by enemy forces. 

Capt. Mortimer Marks, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Bayonne, N. J. Distinguished Flying 
Cross. He is credited with the destruction 
of three enemy craft in the course of more 
than 50 combat missions in the Far East. 

Pvt. Abe Markowitz, 29, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily, 

Lt. Dan Markowitz, 27, Army Air Forces, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action over France. 

Pyt. Fred Markowitz, 34, of Alexandria, 
Va. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Sgt. Jack L. Matisoff, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the South Pacific. 

Lt. Merwin Bogen Mattes, of Hamden, 
Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. William Max, 23, of Allentown, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Max H. Mayer, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Memphis, Tenn. Silver Star and Air Medal. 
For his part in bombing four ships off the 
northeast coast of New Guinea, for helping 
to battle flames in his Flying Fortress above 
the clouds after bombing enemy planes on 
the ground, and for meritorious achievement 
in aerial flight in the New Guinea area. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Milton Mednick, 21, of Edge- 
mere, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in north Africa. 

Lt. Manuel Mandelson, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and 3 Oak Leaf Clusters. 
He took part in 25 missions over occupied 
Europe, including a raid on the Messer- 
schmitt factory in Regensburg and an as- 
sault on Hannover during which his squadron 


was engaged by fighters in a battle lasting 
24% hours. 
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Pvt. Louis Meister, 20, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Corregi- 
dor, 

Lt. William Menlman, 24, of Hartford, 
Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Salerno. 

Lt. Bernard J. Melman, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Waco, Tex. Silver Star. For gallantry in 
action at a south China base. 

Pvt. Meyer L. Melman, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Afri 


ca. 

Corp. Milton Melman, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Middletown, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Air Medal. For his part in sinking 
an enemy convoy in the South Pacific, and 
for bagging a Zero in aerial combat, as tail 
gunner on a Flying Fortress. 

Aviation Cadet Leonard J. Melser, 21, Army 
Air Forces, of Elizabeth, N. J. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Aleutian Islands. 

Sgt. Fred Stephen Mencher, 27, Army Air 
Forces, of Newark, Del. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Pvt. Edward Mendelewski, 31, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Corp. Kenneth M. Messenger, 25, of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the Philippines. 

Lt. Richard Messenger, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 5 

Sgt. Aaron Meyers, 27, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Silver Star. Gallantry in action in New 
Guinea. 

Lt. George G. Meyers, 27, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 

Lt. Robert Michaels, 30, of Brooklyn, N. X. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Bizerte, 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Arnold R. Michelson, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action. 

Sgt. Barney E. Miller, 30, of Norman, Okla. 
Army citation. For heroism in north Africa. 

Cpl. Charles S. Miller, United States Marine 
Corps, of “Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pyt. David Miller. 27, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded during the invasion 
of north Africa. 

Pvt. David Miller, 27, of Brooklyn, N. . 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia. 

Sgt. Gerald Miller, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Baltimore. Md. Air Medal. For heroism as 
a radio gunner aboard a bomber during 300 
hours of antisubmarine patrol flights over 
the Atlantic. 

Capt. Hubert E. Miller, 27, Army Air Forces, 
of Ridgeland. S. O. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and 3 Oak Leaf Clusters. A 
Flying Fortress navigator, he has gone out on 
numerous raids over north Africa and occu- 
pied Europe, including several major aerial 
assaults on Germany. 

Lt. Jack E. Miller, 22, United States Marine 
Corps, of Dallas, Tex. Navy Cross and 
Purple Heart. Killed in action while leading 
a raider platoon in an assault on an enemy 
gun position at Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Jack Miller, United States Marine Corps, 
of Dallas, Tex. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. Nathan E. Miller, 20, of Charlestown, 
W. Va. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Lt. Samuel W Miller, 24, of Brooklyn, N I 
Purple Heart. Tilled in action in Sicily 

Pvt. Walter Miller, 36, of New York, N. Y 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. . 

Sgt. Jack Vincent Milton, Army Air Forces, 
of Ozark, Ark. Air Medal and Purple Heart. 
Killed in action over Germany, after partici- 
pating in many raids on the Continent. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Jerome Mintz, 19. of the 
Bronx, N. T. Army citation. For exceptional 
heroism in the handling of a machine gun 
during the Pearl Harbor attack. 
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Sgt. Marvin Mitchell, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Air Medal and 10 Oak 
Leaf Clusters. For heroism as a Flying 
Fortress gunne: during 50 bombing missions 
over occupied Europe, in the course of which 
he shot down 4 enemy planes. 

Pvt. Lawrence J. Mitzman, 25, of Oakland, 
Calif. Purple Heart. For gallantry in action 
during enemy attacks on Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska. 

Pvt. Raoul Modiano, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
European area. 

Lt. Milton Moldafsky, 25, United States 
Navy, of St. Louis, Mo. Navy commendation. 
For distinguished service and devotion to 
duty in performing the duties of torpedo 
officer and communications officer, and for 
standing watch as officer of the deck on the 
bridge for a period of 30 hours at sea in the 
South Pacific, on the day of the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

Sgt. Melvin Monheit, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Purple Heart. During a raid on 
the Heinkel aircraft plant in Warnemuende, 
Germany, the release mechanism on Mon- 
heit’s bomber was disabled by antiaircraft 
fire. Monheit was let down by parachute 
straps and released bombs over the target 
by hand, He had previously been wounded 
in action over Europe. 

Pvt. Edward E. Morris, of Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on 
Guadalcanal 

Lt. Robert Morris, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the South Pacific, 

Pvt. Max Morrison, 29, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Aleu- 
tian area. 

Sgt. Charles G. Mosses, 25, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Corp. Norman Moskovitz, 21, of Detroit, 
Mich. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Bernard Moskowitz, 20, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Corp. Morris Moskowitz, 22, Medical Corps, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart and Oak 
Leaf Cluster. For heroism and wounds re- 
ceived in action in New Guinea. 

Pvt. Oscar Moskowitz, 22, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Victor Moskowitz, 24, of Newark, N. J. 
Letter of commendation. For heroism in ac- 
tion in New Guinea. 

Pyt. Max Mostowsky, of Chicago, Ill. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action on Guadal- 
canal. 

Sgt. Abe Muscoplat, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tuni- 
sia. 

Sgt. William L. Myers, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Arcadia, Fla. Air Medal. Heroism in air 
action in the Middle East. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Albert A. Nadler, 28, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, Purple Heart. He suffered nine 
shrapnel wounds during the invasion of 
Sicily. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Albert A. Nadler, 28, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in Italy. 

Sgt. William D. Nadler, 31, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action over Germany. 

Pvt. Herman Nahmias, 23, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Robert Natkin, 24, of Chicago, Il. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. k 

Corp. Edward H. Nauman, 25, of Waterloo, 
Iowa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Capt. Joseph P. Nelson, 33, Medical Corps 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart and Oak 
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Leaf Cluster. Twice wounded while tending 
the wounded at the front lines in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Carl Neufeld, United States Marine 
Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal 

Corp. Alfred Newman, 18, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, of Portland, Oreg. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Alvin Leonard Newman, 24, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Tunisia. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Benjamin Newman, 24, of the 
Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Eugene Newman, 21, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Silver Star and Purple Heart. 
Gallantry in action in north Africa. 

Corp. Harry Newman, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded 
while performing acts of essential service at 
Oahu during the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Sgt. Irving R. Newman, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the Middle East. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Louis Newman, 27, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Lt. Nathan Newman, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Los Angeles, Calif, Air Medal, Air action 
in north Africa. 

Pyt. Samuel Newman, 26, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Purple Heart, Wounded in action in 
Tunisia, , 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Oscar Nisnevitz, 29, of Jersey 
Homestead, N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Philippines. 

Pvt. Sidney Noretsky, of Chelsea, Mass. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific. ‘ 

Sgt. Louis North, 39, of Rockaway Beach, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action at 
Casablanca, 

Pyt. Sidney Novak, 24, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Legion of Merit award. He rescued a wounded 
soldier in the South Pacific. 

Sgt. Irving A. Novak, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Aurora, Ill. Air Medal and Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter. For his part in successful bombing raids 
in the Gilbert Islands and for meritorious 
achievement in air action near Hawail. 

Lt. Edward Nussbaum, Jr., 24, of Seattle, 
Wash. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Siegfried Oberdorfer, 29, Medical Corps, 
of Los Angeles, Calif, Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Leon Off, 32, Army Air Forces, of El 
Paso, Tex. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the European area. 

Pyt. Samuel P. Offenberg, 29, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Irving Oppenheim, 23, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in north Africa. 

Lt. Leonard Oppenheimer, of Baltimore, Md. 
Army commendation. For heroism as a radio 
specialist in work with a combat team in 
north Africa, 

Pvt. George Orenstein, 26, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Corp. Julius Oster, 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Pvt. Samuel L. Pachowsky, 33, of Fairfield, 
Maine. Purple Heart, Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Hospital Apprentice Morris Jack Partnow, 
29, United States Naval Reserve, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Sicily. 

Lt. Comdr. Ralph E. Patterson, 40, United 
States Navy, of Philadelphia, Pa. Navy com- 
mendation. He volunteered to go back with 
@ rescue party to save the doomed aircraft 
carrier Yorktown in the South Pacific. 

Pvt. Edwin C. Paul, of St. Louis, Mo. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in the Southwest 
Pacific, 
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Pvt. Harold Pazofsky, United States Marine 
Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt, David Peltz, 26, of Brooklyn, N. T. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Pvt. William J. Pennamacoor, 26, of Newark, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Ira Penzner, 26, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Benjamin Perlman, 29, of Pittsfield, 
Mass, Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Sicily. 

Pvt. Bernard Pesick, 30, of Detroit, Mich. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. G 

Marine Gunner Michael Peskin, 44, United 
States Marine Corps, of the Bronx, N. Y. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action in the Battle 
of Midway. 

Sgt. Murray Phillips, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Evansville, Ind. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Maj. Martin Philipsborn, 34, of Chicago, 
III. Silver Star, Purple Heart, and Croix de 
Guerre, For gallantry in action in north 
Africa. 

Radioman Sidney Pierce, 21, United States 
Navy, of Taylor, Tex. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in Hawaii, 

Sgt. Louis Pinckney, 29, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. For heroism in action in 
Tunisia. 

Pyt. Benjamin J. Inson, 25, of Baltimore, 
Md. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. Louis Podolsky, 35, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 

Lt. Alfred Pollack, 25, United States Navy, 
of Fresno, Calif. Navy citation. For his 
heroic rescue work when the Steamship 
Pollux went down off Newfoundland. 

Lt. Seymour J. Ponupone, 22, Army Alr 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For 
his part in a long-range troop-carrier flight 
from England to north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) George Popel, 24, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action on 
Guadalcanal. 

Pyt. James Poris, 21, of Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Irving Posner, 26, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Wilbur E. Quint, 29, United 
States Navy, of Lowell, Mass. Silver Star and 
Purple Heart, For heroic participation in an 
engagement during which American forces 
won an important naval victory in the Solo- 
mons. He had two vessels shot out from 
under him—the Hornet and, a month later, 
the Barton. 

Seaman Hyman Rabinowitz, 22, United 
States Navy, of Paterson, N. J. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Benjamin Radensky, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of Sacramento, Calif. Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. For heroism in action as 
a radioman aboard a Flying Fortress during 
bombing missions over occupied Europe. 
Missing in action. 

Seaman Maurice Raderman, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the Pacific. 

Lt. Harold Radetsky, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Denver, Colo. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and three Oak Leaf Clusters. He 
was leader of an American Air Forces bomber 
squadron in north Africa, and took part in 
numerous raids on occupied Europe. 

Radioman James L. Rakusin, 24, United 
States Navy, of Providence, R.I. Silver Star. 
He put out a raging gasoline fire on an air- 
craft carrier during the Battle of Santa Cruz, 
thereby saving the ship. 

Pyt. Abraham R. Randall, 23, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa, 
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Pvt. (ist cl.) Saul E. Rantz, 31. United 
States Marine Corps, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Solomon Islands. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Sidney Rapeport, 28, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Distinguished Service Cross. 
For extraordinary heroism in wiping out five 
German machine-gun nests in Tunisia. 

Capt. Louis Rappeport, 39, of Indianapolls, 
Ind. Purple Heart. Killed in action at Oran. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Edwin Rashkind, 25, of Ja- 
maica, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in New Guinea. 

Pvt. Leo Raskin, 27, of Brooklyn, N. L. 
Purple Heart. For heroism in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Joseph M. Ratner, 32, of 
Brooklyn, N. T. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Pvt. Sidney M. Rattner, 28, of Chicago, Il. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Philip- 
pines. 

Sgt. Milton Rayberg, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Roxbury Mass. Air Medal. For heroism 
while on antisubmarine patrol as a radio 
operator. 

Gunner's Mate Samuel Reingold, 39, United 
States Navy, of Tannersville, N. Y. Navy 
commendation. He risked his life to secure 
an anchor which had been torn from its lash- 
ings by the force of a storm at sea on a Navy 
minesweeper, The ship would otherwise have 
been lost. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Julius Reisman, 25, of the 
Bronx, New York. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in Tunisia. 

Lt. (j. g.) Charles Reiter, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Brooklyn, N. T. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action off Newfoundland. 

Lt. Michael L. Reitman, 23. Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. L. Distinguished 
Flying Cross and Air Medal. For his.achieve- 
ments as a pilot while flying supplies in un- 
armed planes to troops trapped in New 
Guinea jungles. He completed more than 50 
hazardous n issions. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Ralph N. Rentz, of Lansdowne, 
Pa, Purple Heart. Heroism in action at 
Java. Now a prisoner of the Japanese. 

Pyt. Hyman Resnick, 21, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Sol L. Reiches, 28, Army Air Forces, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Air Medal. For meritorious 
achievements in aerial flight during raids on 
Europe. 

Sgt. Bernard Resnicoff, Army Air Forces, of 
Baltimore, Md. Air Medal and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For meritorious achievements in 
aerial flight during numerous raids on occu- 
pied Europe. Now missing in action. 

Sgt. Joseph Ribeck, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Dorchester, Mass. Air Medal. As a ball- 
turret gunner on a flying fortress, he shot 
down a Nazi plane at 24,000 feet in an air 
battle over France. 

Lt. Morris Ribyat, 27, of Utica, N. Y. Pur- 
ple Heart. He was machine-gunned leading 
an infantry bayonet charge on an enemy po- 
sition in the Battle of Hill 609, in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Arthur Rice, of Milwaukee, Wis. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action in the Philip- 
pines, 

Lt. Sidmey M. Richman, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of Oshkosh, Wis. Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. For exceptional heroism in the 
Aleutians. — 

Capt. Robert R. Riesman, of Chestnut Hill, 
235 Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 

cily. 

Corp, Newton I. Riess, 22, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Capt. Bernard Jay Rike, 29, of Pueblo, Colo. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in New 
Guinea 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Nathan Rinkov, 26, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 
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Capt. Joseph Risman, 30, of Lynn, Mass, 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action, New Geor- 
gia Island. 

Lt. Murray J. Ritter, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in Hawali. 

Capt. Ben Robbins, 30, of Forest Hills, 
N. ¥. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Tunisia. 

Lt. Sumner L. Roberts, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brookline, Mass. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action over Germany. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Harry Robinson, of Peoria, 
Til. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Hawaii. 

Lt. Kenneth E. Robinson, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of Cleveland, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action over Germany, 

Capt. Roy Robinton, of Mobile, Ala. Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action on Bataan, 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Charles Rochwerger, 25, of 
New Tork, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Bert A. Rodman, 23, of Fern- 
dale, Calif. Silver Star. He was 1 of a 
force of 10 men and an officer who made 
a prompt and necessary reconnoitering sortie 
of the battle situation under heavy enemy 
fire while establishing a beachhead during 
the landings in north Africa. 

Lt. Robert E. Rohrlich, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Air Medal, Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in aerial combat over occupied Europe. He 
was bombardier on a Flying Fortress and 
had completed 11 missions. 

Capt. Jack Roller, 27, Army Alr Forces. 
of Los Angeles, Calif. Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Air Medal. Extraordinary heroism 
in air action over occupied Europe. 

Brig. Gen. Maurice Rose, 48, of Denver, 
Colo. Silver Star and Oak Leaf Cluster. He 
carried the terms of unconditional surrender 
to Nazi General Boroweitz in Tunisia, and 
commanded an American combat team which 
captured Palermo in the Seventh Army's 
drive through Sicily. Medal awarded for 
rallying men in an advance in Tunisia with 
disregard for enemy fire. 

Boatswain's Mate Leon J. Roseman, 27, 
United States Navy, of Akron, Ohio, Navy 
commendation. He plunged into an icy 
sea, after others had failed, to save the life 
of a fireman washed from the deck of a 
destroyer. 

Capt. Eugene Rosemont, of San Francisco, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Philippines. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) David Rosen, 28, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Maj. David V. Rosen, 41, of San Francisco, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Harry Rosen, 19, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Lt. David B. Rosenberg, 26, of Yonkers, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
South. Pacific. : 

Sgt. Maj. Harry Rosenberg, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Legion of Merit awarded and Purple 
Heart. Sergeant Rosenberg, killed in action 
in north Africa, had served in the Army for 
34 years, The award was given posthumously 
for his untiring efforts and devotion to 
duty * + + an inspiration to all per- 
sonnel in his regiment. 

Sgt. Hyman P. Rosenberg, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of St. Louis, Mo. Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross. Air Medal and Oak Leaf Cluster. 
As a gunner and radio operator, he took part 
in a raid on Japanese-held Wake Island. 

Pvt. Jack H. Rosenberg, 30, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart, Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Martin Rosenberg, 21, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in North Africa, 
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Pvt. (1st cl.) Philip Rosenberg, of Law- 
rence, Mass. Purple Heart, Wounded in ac- 
tion on Guadalcanal. 

Pyt. Stanley Rosenberg, 24, United States 
Marine Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Walter Rosenberg, 23, of 
Greenwich, Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Pyt. Abraham Rosenblatt, 26, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 

Seaman Murray Rosenblatt, United States 
Navy, of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action at sea. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Caniel D. Rosenblum, Army 
Air Forces, of Jersey City, N. J. Letter of 
commendation. For heroism under fire at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Corp. Paul A. Rosenblum, 24, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Ira Rosenfeld, 25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Herbert Rosenheimer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa, 

Pyt, Irving Arthur Rosenstein, 29, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Radioman Alfred Rosenthal, United States 
Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in Hawaii. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Morris Rosensweet, 26, of 
Providence, R. I. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Jerome Rosner, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa, 

Lt. Arnold Z. Rosoff, 26, Army Alir Forces, of 
Brookline, Mass. Air Medal. Meritorious 
work in antisubmarine activities. 

Corp. Alexander A. Ross, 23, of Mattapan, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Barney Ross, 34, United States Marine 
Corps, of Chicago, III. Silver Star. He ac- 
counted for 22 Japs while he guarded 3 
wounded comrades through one night of 
fierce fighting on Guadalcanal. He was 
wounded in action and contracted malaria 
during months of action in the Guadalcanal 
jungles. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Alvin S. Roth, 27, of Berkeley, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
North Pacific area. 

Lt. Eli Roth, 27, United States Navy, of 
Jackson Heights. N. T. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the South Pacific. 

Lt. Emanuel M. Roth, 24, of Long Beach, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Afri a. 

Sgt. Harold Morton Roth, 34, of Los An- 
geles, Calif. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in New Guinea. 

Lt. Selig Rothman, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
the Bronx, N. Y. Air Medal. For meri- 
torious achievements in aerial flight over 
China. 

Pvt. Hymen Rudin, 34, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Seaman Louis Roth, 20, United States 
Navy, of Cleveland, Ohio Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the South Pacific. 

Sgt. Abraham Rothenberg, 35, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Lt. Allan Rothenberg, 24, United States 
Navy, of Washington, D. C. Navy Cross and 
Silver Star. For conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepid service as a commander of a patrol 
plane at Midway, and for aerial torpedoing of 
two Japanese cruisers off Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Joseph Rothenberg, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Southwest Pacific, 
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Pvt. Sidney Rothenberg, 28, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
North Atlantic. 

Capt. Edward Rothkrug, 20, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Silver Star, and Air Medal with 
eight Oak-Leaf Clusters. As a navigator he 
fought in numerous air battles in north 
Africa and took part in a raid on the Ploesti 
oil fields in Rumania. He has chalked up 
800 hours of combat flying. 

Lt. Theodore I, Rothman, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of Cleveland, Ohio. Air Medal and 
two Oak Leaf Clusters. Air action over oc- 
cupied Europe. 

Pyt. William Rothman, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the South Pacific. 

Seaman Joseph Rotstein, 26, of Vicksburg, 
Miss. Purple Heart. Wounded in action on 
Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Marcus Rubenstein, 29, of 
New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Morton Rubenstein, 27, of Chicago, 
III. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
New Guinea. 

Lt. Albert O. Rubin, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, III. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in aerial combat, returning from a 
bombing mission over Europe. 

Lt. Albert Rubin, 21, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, III. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in Asiatic area. 

Pvt. Alfred Rubin, 20, of Newark, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Jack Rubin, of New York, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Sam Rubin, 24, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Corp. Alexander Rubinstein, United States 
Marine Corps, of Malden, Mass, Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Lt. Seymour D. Ruchamkin, 25, United 
States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Navy Cross. 
For heroism aboard the U. S. S. Cushing 
during action off Savo Island in the 
Solomons. Missing in action since that en- 
gagement. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Aaron Ruder, 33, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. Sol Rudolph, 31, of Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Morris Ruff,“28, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Samuel Rusnak, 28, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa, 

Pvt. Samuel J. Ruttenberg, 26, of Dallas, 
Tex. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
New Guinea. 

Lt. Ralph Rutz, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Tu- 
nisia. 

Sgt. Herman Sachnoff, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, III. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, three Oak Leaf Clusters, and Pur- 
ple Heart. For extraordinary heroism dur- 
ing 10 months of aerial combat in north 
Africa, where four different planes on which 
he served returned to base too severely dam- 
aged for further use. 

Lt. Col. Henry N. Sachs, 38, Ordnance De- 
partment, of New York, N. Y. Silver Star. 
Over and above the call of duty, he proceeded 
through burning buildings, while Hickam 
Field was still under attack, and supervised 
the unloading of fully fuzed ammunition 
from a nearby ship. 

Pyt. Morris Sachs, 30, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Morton L. Sachs, 27, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For meritorious 
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achievement while participating in an aerial 
flight against the enemy in the middle-east 
theater, 

Radioman Jake Sachter, United States 
Navy, of Portland, Oreg. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action at sea. 

Capt. William Louis Sackler, 28, Army Air 
Forces, of the Bronx, N. Y. Distinguished 
Flying Cross and Air Medal. He was lead 
navigator of a squadron which made a num- 
ber of successful raids on occupied Europe. 

Lt. David A. Hacknoff, Army Air Forces, of 
Portland, Maine. Air Medal and seven Oak 
Leaf Clusters. Pilot of the Fortress Snow 
White, he has participated in more than 40 
raids against the enemy. Once, during a 
raid over Axis-held territory in Tunisia, his 
plane returned to base with more than 500 
shell and bullet holes in it. 

Corp. Murray Salkin, 25, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on the 
Dieppe raid. 

Pyt. Irving B. Salsberg, 24, of Kennett 
Square, Pa, Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the South Pacific. 

Lt. Stephen Saltzman, Coast Artillery, of 
Wilmington, Del, Silver Star. At Hawaii, 
on December 7, 1941, he fired from the ground 
with a rifle at a Jap plane, killed the pilot, 
and sent the plane crashing to earth. 

Sgt. William Saltzman, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, III. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in New Guinea. 

Lt. Warren Salz, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
San Francisco, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in north Africa. 

Pvt. Isaac J. Sanders, 31, of Marion, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. Irwin Sandick, 19, United States 
Marine Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Fyt. Abraham Saperstein, 25, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Jacques Conrad Saphier, 27, 
United States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver 
Star and Purple Heart. During a Japanese 
attack on Guadalcanal, he proceeded to the 
front lines and gave medical aid to the 
wounded in the face of accurate and heavy 
Japanese fire. Moments later he was hit by 
a bullet and killed. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Louis Saslovsky, 23, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in Sicily. 

Lt. Lawrence Savadkin, of Forest Hills, 
N. Y. Silver Star and Purple Heart. For gal- 
lantry in action and wounds received in 
north Africa. 

Lt. (Ir. Gr.) Lawrence Savadkin, 23, 
United States Navy, of Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily, 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Melvin Saxe, 19, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Hawaii. 

Sgt. Jack Schaffer, 21, Army Air Forces, of 
Peoria, III. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in the European area. 

Lt. Jay J. G. Schatz, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, Ill. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Purple Heart. For meritorious achieve- 
ment during bombing missions over Germany 
and occupied Europe. He was wounded dur- 
ing one raid over Antwerp. 

Pvt. Herman Schechter, 25, of Detroit, Mich, 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Pvt. Robert L. Scheinman, 19, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Martin Scheffler, 24, of - New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Julius Schellenberg, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. He was one of a group of thir. 
teen men who volunteered to enter an am- 
munition dump in the New Guinea area to 
remove explosives while a grass flre nearby 
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threatened to explode them. Most of the 
munitions were saved. 

Sgt. Mortimer Schenkman, 24, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Evt. Lawrence Scher, 24, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Abe Schestopol, 27, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver Star and citation. 
For courageous action during the bombing of 
Canton (China) airdrome, which resulted 
in the destruction of six enemy bombers. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Joseph Schiffman, 23, of 
Mingo Junction, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Southwest Pacific, 

Pvt. Abraham A. Schindler, 22, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Sgt. Leonard Schlafmitz, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Aid Medal. For 
outstanding heroism on more than 20 bomb- 
ing raids on Kiska, 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Louis Schleifer, 19, Army Air 
Forces, of Newark, N. J. Silver Star and Pur- 
ple Heart. He was killed in action while at- 
tempting to shoot down one of the Japanese 
planes attacking Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941. 

Lt. Morton Schlesinger, 27, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the European war theater. 

Pvt. Edward Schlessel, 21, United States 
Marine Corps, of Cleveland, Ohio. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. Harry Schlovowitz, 28, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 

Pvt. David D. Schlucker, 24, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Sam Schmerin, 32, of Johns- 
town, Pa. Purple Heart. For heroism in 
action in north Africa, where he was wounded. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Benjamin Schmolovitz, 35, 
of Malden, Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action on Guadalcanal, F 

Pyt. Henry D Schnedier, 22, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Aaron - Schonman, 21, of the Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Charles Schpak, of Chicago, 
III Purple Heart. Wounded in action on 
Guadalcanal. 

Capt. Harry Schreiber, 29, Army Air Forces, 
of Monroe, La. Purple Heart, two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, and Nineteenth Bombardment 
Group citation. Navigator of the Fortress 
Alexander the Swoose, he participated in 
countless air battles in the Pacific war zone. 
During one raid, in which he received a 
shrapnel wound in his arm, his plane was 
shot down, but the entire crew came through 
alive. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Israel E. Schulman, 30, of 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Corp. Albert Schwartz, 29, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Abraham Schwartz, 20, of De- 
troit, Mich. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in the Southwest Pacific. 

Corp. Carl Schwartz, 33, of Highland Park, 
N. J. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines. 

Corp. Gershon Schwartz, 26, of Revere, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded in action on 
Guadalcanal, 

Lt. Harold Schwartz, United States Navy, of 
Newark, N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action at sea. 

Pvt. Harry M. Schwartz, 22, paratrooper, 
of Denver, Colo. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Italy. 

Sgt. Irving Schwartz, 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. For outstanding heroism in 
north Africa, where he was killed in action. 
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Sgt. Israel Schwartz, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Air Medal. For partici- 
pating in more than 200 hours of operational 
flights. 

Sgt. Leon L. Schwartz, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, 22, of New Orleans, La. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Maurice Schwartz, 33, Army 
Air Forces, of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Philippines. 

Lt. Monroe P. Schwartz, 26, Army Alr 
Forces, of Philadelphia, Pa. Air Medal, two 
Oak Leaf Clusters, and Purple Heart. For 
outstanding achievement during participa- 
tion in bombing raids on north Africa and 
Italy. 

Lt. Morton B. Schwartz, 23, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Chicago, III. Citation from 
Rear Admiral T. S. Wilkinson. In charge of 
landing craft in the Solomon Islands, he suc- 
ceeded several times in saving his ships from 
Japanese destroyers, 

Lt. Paul Schwartz, 24, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Distinguished Service Cross, Silver Star, and 
Purple Heart. He was leader of an Ameri- 
can patrol of 14 men which captured a vil- 
lage in New Guinea from a greatly superior 
Jap force and destroyed a cache of enemy 
arms and ammunition. Shortly afterward 
he was wounded in action. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Jack Schweibish, 21, United 
States Marine Corps, of Chicago, III. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the Solomon 
Islancis 

Pvt. Max I. Schweid, 31, of New York City. 
N. Y Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Danny B. Schwimmer, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Newton Center, Mass. Air Medal. 
For meritorious service while participating in 
over 200 hours of antisubmarine patrol. 

Corp. Sidney Schwimmer, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Silver Star. Gunner ona 
Flying Fortress during an air battle over New 
Guinea, he shot down seven Jap Zeros and 

a formation of others. 

Lt. Nathan Scolnick, 27, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For heroism in 
air action in the Middle East. 

Lt. Dolph B. Sears, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Birmingham, Ala. Air Medal. He took part 
in a nonstop massed troop-carrier flight from 
England to north Africa, carried out despite 
adverse conditions and enemy activity. 

Pvt. Charles Segal, 39, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. George J. Segal, 19, Army Air Forces, of 
the Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the Middle East. 

Lt. Norman Segal, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. Y. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, and three Oak Leaf Clusters. For 
outstanding heroism during participation in 
more than 30 sorties in north Africa. 

Pvt. Seymour M. Segal, 20, of Far Rockaway, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Ensign Joseph D. Segall, 25, United States 
Navy, of New Bedford, Mass. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the Aleutian Islands. 

Pvt. Marvin Segel, of Cleveland, Ohio. Pur- 
ple Heart. Killed in action in north Africa, 

Ensign Daniel Seid, United States Navy, of 
Encino, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in Gilbert and Marshall Islands engage- 
ment. 

Pyt. Frank Seidel, 31, of New York, N. Y. 
1 Heart. Killed in action in north 


yt (ist cl.) Bernard Seiden, 20, United 
States Marine Corps, of Irvington, N. J. Pur- 
ple Heart, Killed in action in the Solomon 
Islands. 


Sgt. Justin Seitenback, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Purple Heart, Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Harold M. Sena, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Air Medal. For out- 
standing heroism during bombing missions 
over north Africa. Following a raid on Jan- 
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uary 15, 1943, he was reported missing in 
action. 

Capt. Sidney Senfeld, 33, of Brooklyn, N. . 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Seaman A. Seymour, 19, United 
States Navy, of Phoenix, Ariz. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

Sgt. Albert Shafran, 26, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Air Medal. For meritori- 
ous achievement during bombing missions 
over occupied Europe. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Herbert Shafer, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Abraham Isaac Shapiro, 24, of Dor- 
chester, Mass. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. Arthur S. Shapiro, 23, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Battle of Attu. 

Corp. Jack Shapiro, 24, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in north Africa. 

Maj. Jacob Shapiro, 29, of Brookline, Mass. 
Silver Star, Croix de Guerre, and Purple 
Heart. For extraordinary heroism as leader 
of an American tank unit in Tunisia and 
for wounds received in action there. 

Corp. Jacob Shapiro, 23, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in north Africa. 

Lt. Alfred Sharff, 27, of Portland, Oreg. 
Distinguished Service Cross and Purple Heart. 
He engaged the enemy during a north African 
battle and succeeded in diverting them 80 
that American troops captured the position. 
This gallant action cost him his life. 

Pvt. Joseph Sharp, Ordnance Department, 
of Seattle, Wash. Purple Heart. While man- 
ning an antiaircraft gun at Dutch Harbor 
he was killed by Japanese dive bombers. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Joseph Sharp, 22, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
at Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 

Sgt. Louis Benjamin Shein, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of Fresno, Calif. Air Medal. For 
meritorious achievement in aerial flight over 
occupied Europe. 

Corp. Reuben Sheinman, 22, United States 
Marine Corps, of Jamaica, N. Y. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action on Guadalcanal, 

Pvt. Isidore Shepard, 25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the west- 
ern Europe area. 

Lt. Morton Sher, 21, Army Air Forces, of 
Greenville, S. C. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in China. 

Seaman Nathan Sherman, 18, United States 
Navy, of Harrisburg, Pa. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action at sea. 

Seaman Eliot I. Sherris, United States Navy, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action at sea. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Harold E. Shifrin, 23, of 
Chicago, Ill, Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Abraham Shinder, 25, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the South Pacific. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Louis B. Shluger, 26, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in the South Pacific. 

Corp. Saul Shocket, 24, of Providence, R. I. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Lt. Murray Shubin, 26, Army Air Forces, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Distinguished Service Cross, 
During 45 minutes of air combat at Guadal- 
canal he succeeded in shooting down 7 
Japanese planes. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Harold Silverman, 29, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Sgt. Harry Shultz, 35, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Distinguished Flying Cross. Leaf 
Cluster, Air Medal, and Purple Heart. He 
participated in a number of air assaults on 

ied Europe. On one occasion when his 
plane caught fire during an attack, he crawled 
over the bomb bay although wounded, extin- 
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guished the flames, and helped bring hie 
plane and crew members, several of whom 
were wounded, back to base. Since being 
released from the hospital he has taken part 
in a raid on Rumanian oil field. 

Pvt. Irving I. Shure, 22, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Bernard S. Siegel, 27, of Belleville, Ml. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. George Siegel, 21, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Joseph Siegel, 24, of Chicago, 
III. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in New 
Guinea. 

Seaman Lawrence Siegel, 24, United States 
Navy, of Buffalo, N. Y. Navy letter of com- 
mendation. For accepting and executing a 
difficult assignment of great military im- 
portance in the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Raymond T, Siegel, 22, of Baton Rouge, 
La. Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt, (Ist cl.) Sanford Siegel, 29, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Sgt. Sidney Siegel, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, III. Air Medal. For meritorious 
achievement in aerial flight in the north 
Africa area where he was wounded in action. 

Lt. Irving Silerman of Buffalo, N. T. Silver 
Star and Purple Heart. For gallantry in 
action and wounds received in north Africa. 

Lt. Irving Silverman of Buffalo, N. Y., 27. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Joel M. Silverman, 27, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, Ill. Air Medal and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For extraordinary heroism during 
more than 80 aerial missions over Germany 
and Africa. He was recently reported missing 
in action in the Middle East. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Stanley Silverman, 24, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished Service Cross 
and Purple Heart. For extraordinary heroism 
and wounds received in action in Tunisia. 

Pyt. Jerome L. Silverstein, 21, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. Leo Silverstein, 22, of the Bronx, N. T. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Lt. Comdr. Max Silverstein, 32, United 
States Navy, of Baltimore, Md. Silver Star 
and citation from Secretary of the Navy 
Knox. During the Battle of Coral Sea, he 
directed gun operations successfully and 
drove off two Jap attacks. Following the sec- 
ond attack when his ship was sunk, he is 
believed to have gone down with it. 

Pvt. Walter Silverwatch, Army Air Forces, 
of Lawrence, Mass. Purple Heart, For out- 
standing heroism during a Japanese attack 
on Hickam Field, where he was wounded. 

Sgt. Herbert M. Simes, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. T. Silver Star and Purple 
Heart. For outstanding achievement during 
participation on bombing mission over enemy 
territory in Europe. 

Pvt. Morton Simoh, 23, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Sgt. Herbert L. Simon, 37, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Norton Simon, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Distinguished Flying 
Cross. For heroism in air action in the South 
Pacific as a member of the famed Nine- 
teenth Bombardment Group. 

Sgt. Raymond L. Simons, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of New Haven, Conn. Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Air Medal, and three Oak Leaf 
Clusters. He helped navigate a bullet-rid- 
dled plane with two crewmen disabled from 
Germany to its base in Britain following a 
raid on Nazi objectives. 

Sgt. Abraham Simonowitz, 28, Army Air 
Forces, of Trenton, N. J. Air Medal, Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and Purple Heart. For out- 
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standing service during 14 bombing raids over 
enemy territory and shipping in north Africa. 

Lt. Jerome Simpson, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal, and three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
A Spitfire pilot, he is credited with more 
than 200 hours of air combat over north 
Africa and occupied Europe. He is also 
credited with shooting down several planes. 

Pyt. Leo Sindelman, 21, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
south Pacific. 

Sgt. Irvin Singer, 26, Army Air Forces, of 
Reading, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in New Guinea. 

Sgt. Saul Singer, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For meritorious 
achievement in air action during the invasion 
of Sicily. 

Lt. William Singer, 25, Army Air Forces, 
of St. Louis, Mo. Silver Star. He was bom- 
bardier aboard the first plane which blasted 
the enemy in an attack at Rabaul Harbor 
blowing up two warships. 

Lt. Jack I. Singer, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Stamford, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. Raymond Sinowitz, 27, of Bronx, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
Philippines, 

Lt. Sidney Slotoroff, 28, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥. Air Medal. For meri- 
torious achievement when carrying troops in 
his plane from England to north Africa dur- 
ing the invasion on November 7 and 8, 1942. 

Sgt. George Joseph Smith, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of Lynbrook, N. Y. Air Medal, Oak 
Leaf Cluster, and Purple Heart. For ex- 
traordinary heroism during bombing mis- 
sions over New Guinea. He was recently re- 
ported killed in action. 

Maj. Herman Smith, 33, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Lt. Jayson Marshall Smith, 26, Army Air 
Forces, of Atlanta, Ga. Air Medal. For mer- 
itorious achievement in aerial flight over 
Europe as pilot of a Thunderbolt. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Stanley N. Smith, 25, of For- 
est Hills, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in ac- 
tion in north Africa, 

Sgt. Maurice Smithberg, 22, Air Forces, of 
Savannah, Ga, Air Medal, two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, For exceptional achievement -in 
aerial flight during numerous raids in north 
Africa. In one aerial battle he accounted for 
two German planes. 

Sgt. Louis Smulowitz, 30, Army Air Forces, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the European area. 

Lt. Robert Nathan Snider, Army Air Forces, 
of El Paso, Tex. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Virgin Islands area, 

Lt. Emanuel Snitkin, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Newark, N. J. Air Medal and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. For outstanding heroism in air 
action against Japanese forces and installa- 
tions in the New Guinea area. 

Pvt. Robert H. Snyder, 20, of Chicago, III. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Guadal- 
canal, 

Lt. Sidney A. Snyder, 30, of Norfolk, Va. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Solomon Islands. 

Aviation Radioman Alvin A. Sobel, 23, 
United States Navy, of Paterson, N. J. Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. For participating 
in the bombing and strafing of the fleeing 
enemy force during the Battle of Midway. 

Lt. Abraham Soffer, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
Branford, Conn. Air Medal. Meritorious 
achievement in aerial flight during raids on 
enemy positions in New Guinea. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Herbert D. Solomon, 32, 
United States Naval Reserve, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Letter of commendation, Having com- 
pleted a successful landing operation in 
enemy-occupied territory in the Solomons, he 
defended his ship against an enemy attack 
by two planes, personally accounting for one 
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of the enemy planes and scoring the other as 
a probable. He then took part in rescuing 
several hundred survivors of a torpedoed de- 
stroyer in the same vicinity. 

Lt. Max Solomon, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Turners Falls, Mass. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in Dutch Guinea. i 

Pyt. Daniel Soloway, 20, Army Alir Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the South Pacific. 

Sgt. Jay Jerome Sosenko, of Camden, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Africa, 

Pyt. Bernard Speck, 20, of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. For heroism during the 
fighting in north Africa, where he was 
wounded. 

Lt. Martin Spector, 26, Army Medical Corps, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Citation for bravery in 
action. During heavy fighting in the New 
Guinea area he remained in the line of enemy 
fire and continued to treat the wounded. 

Boatswain's Mate Edwin Speery, United 
States Naval Reserve, of Stephentown, N. X. 
Navy Cross. As a member of a demolition 
party during the north African fighting he 
was largely instrumental in the accomplish- 
ment of the party’s task, that of cutting a 
passage through a navigational obstruction at 
the mouth of the river. 

Pyt, (Ist cl.) Leo Stechenberg, 24, of New 
York, N. T. Purple Heart, Wounded in ac- 
tion in Tunisia. 

Capt. Herbert Spiegel, 29, of McKeesport, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Battle of Mateur. 

Corp. Stanley J. Spierer, 19, United States 
Marine Corps, of the Bronx, N. Y. Silver Star 
and Purple Heart. For outstanding and cou- 
rageous action during the fighting at Guadal- 
canal, where he was wounded by a mortar 
shell during the taking of a Japanese ma- 
chine-gun nest. 

Sgt. Joseph Mordecai Spiro, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of Newark, N. J. Air Medal and three 
Oak Leaf Clusters. For outstanding heroism 
during bombing missions over occupied Eu- 
rope. He was recently reported missing. 

Seaman Samuel Stark, United States Navy, 
of Pennsauken, N. J. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the North Atlantic, 

Pyt. Stanley Staum, 26, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, of San Francisco, Calif. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action off the Ellice Islands. 

Lt. Carl Stein, 36, of Cleveland, Ohio, Pur- 
ple Heart. Wounded in action in Tunisia, 

Lt. Carl Stein, 30, of Everett, Mass. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in north Africa. 

Lt. Fred P. Stein, 25, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. T. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Alr Medal. For meritorious achievement 
during bombing and combat missions over 
enemy territory in Burma. 

Sgt. Eugene Herman Stein, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of New York, N. Y. Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. For courage and heroism 
during bombing missions over enemy terri- 
tory in Europe and for shooting down a Ger- 
man plane. He was recently reported miss- 
ing in action. 

Corp. Herman Stein, 21, of Woodbine, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Jesse J. Stein, 21, United States 
Marine Corps, of Bayonne, N. J. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 
Sgt. Seymour H. Stein, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For 
bravery and skill in landing paratroops dur- 
ing the invasion of Sicily. 

Sgt. Hyman Steiner, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in Egypt. 

Col. Benjamin Stern, 43, of Lincoln, Nebr. 
Legion of Merit award. For the perform- 
ance of outstanding services. to the Signal 
Corps during the north African campaign, 

Ensign Charles M. Stern, Jr., United States 
Navy, of Albany, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in Hawaii, 
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Sgt. Philip Stern, 24, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Francis H. Sternberg, 30, of Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in Tunisia, where he fought as a mem- 
ber of a tank crew. 

Lt. Donald Michael Sternglanz, 24, Army 
Air Forces, of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action over France. 

Pvt. (Ist el.) Sam Sternlicht, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Lawrence R. Stickler, 28, Army Air 
Forces, of Chicago, Il. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the Middle East. 

David Stockton, merchant seaman, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart, Killed in action at 
sea. 

Storekeeper David H. Straus, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Houston, Tex. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in the South 
Pacific, 

Yeoman Martin S. Strause, 19, United 
States Navy, of Easton, Pa. Navy Cross, 
citation, and Purple Heart. During a sud- 
den attack by low-flying Japanese fighters 
and bombers, he was wounded. He was 
taken to sick bay, but he insisted on return- 
ing to his gun post and helped to rout the 
enemy. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Henry Strausman, 23, of 
New York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in the South Pacific. 

Lt. Martin M. Strauss, 20, Army Air Forces, 
of New York, N. Y. Air Medal and three Oak 
Leaf Clusters. For participated activity in 
24 bombing raids over occupied Europe. He 
was reported missing after the Bremen raid 
on April 17, 1943. 

Pyt. Morris Strauss, 26, of Buffalo, N. X. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Battle 
of Gafsa. 

Pyt. Nathan Strauss, 20, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Philip- 
pines. 

Sgt. Herman Straussner, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Forest Hills, N. Y. Air Medal. 
For heroism in aerial flight during the in- 
vasion of Sicily. He also earned a French 
decoration for helping to rescue three French 
generals lost for a week in the African desert 
during the north African campaign. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Abraham Strom, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Letter of commendation. Purple 
Heart. Oak Leaf Cluster, During a surprise 
attack, he saved the life of his commander 
and was wounded in action three times. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Abraham Strom, 24, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Oak Leaf Cluster. 
Commendation. Wounded in action in 
Tunisia. 

Corp. Kolman Stumacher, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Silver Star and 
Air Medal. For participation in the suc- 
cessful bombardment of a Japanese island 
base and for bluffing the Japs when his gun 
jammed during one combat. 

Capt. Alexander P. Suer, 27, of Peekskill, 
N. Y. Army citation. For gallantry in ac- 
tion in Sicily. ; 

Sgt. Edward Sufka, 24, Army Alr Forces, 
of Hillman, Minn. Air Medal. For meritori- 
ous achievement in air action. 

Pyt.. (ist cl.) Jack Sugerman, 20, United 
States Marine Corps, of Media, Pa. Navy 
Cross. He saved the lives of 9 officers and 
killed 182 Japs in a battle in the Solomons. 

Lt. Irving Joseph Superfine, 28, United 
States Navy, South Bend, Ind, Silver Star. 
As officer in charge of a salvage crew he 
boarded an abandoned vessel in an active 
combat area and despite enemy observation 
and attack managed to rescue the vessel's 
valuable cargo. 

Sgt. Saul Suskind, 21, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. Y. Air Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster, 
and Purple Heart. For outstanding heroism 
during bombing mission over occupied 
Europe. He was reported killed in action 
during a raid over Germany in January 1943, 
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Lt. Manford Susman, 28. Army Air Forces, 
of Houston, Tex. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. For outstanding achievement 
in the face of danger in combat missions in 
the Middie East and for more than 250 hours 
of aerial combat. 

Pvt. Joseph Susterowitz, 20, of New York, 
N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Lt. Nathan Sutin, 28, Army Air Forces, of 
Albany, N. Y. Air Medal. For participation 
in more than 200 hours of antisubmarine 
patrol duty. 

Sgt. Leon Svirsky, Army Air Forces, of 
New Haven, Conn. Air Medal. For meri- 
torious achievement in aerial flight over oc- 
cupied Europe. 

Capt. Arnold D. Swartz, 27, United States 
Marine Corps, of Brockton, Mass. Silver 
Star. For outstanding heroism in action at 
Pearl Harbor, Midway, Tulagi, and Guadal- 
canal. 

Lt. Gerald H. Swatzberg, 26, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
in Sicily. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Jacob Sylvetsky, 28, of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Frank Symonds, 25, of Man- 
chester, Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Lt. Pincus P, Taback, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Newark, N. J. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal and 9 Oak Leaf Clusters. For 
‘outstanding service and heroism on more 
than 50 combat missions in north Africa, 
during which he was credited with shooting 
down 2 German planes and several probables. 

Pvt. Irving E. Taffel, 19, Paratrooper, Army 
Air Forces, of New York, N. L. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in north Africa. 

Lt. Sidney D. Tannenbaum, 22, Army Air 
Forces, of Milwaukee, Wis. Air Medal and 
three Oak Leaf Clusters. For heroism in air 
action during the Tunisian campaign and 
the Sicilian invasion 

Sgt. Ralph Tarad, 31, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action off the coast 
of Australia. 

Corp. Alvin A. Tarant, 26, United States 
Marine Corps, of Brooklyn, N. T. Purple 
Heart. Killed in action in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Maj. Archie Tax, 37, Army Medical Corps, 
of Menomonee Falls, Wis. Silver Star. When 
an ammunition vehicle was hit during the 
fighting in Tunisia he went over to it and, 
despite the explosions, evacuated and admin- 
istered aid to the injured vehicle passengers. 

Pvt. Steve Telent, 24, of New York, N. T. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Morris Tepper, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action over France. 

Randolph Thune, 22, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. David Timinsky, 25, of Passaic, N. J. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa, 

Sgt. Hyman Tlumak, 24, of Brooklyn, N. X. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Saul Tobias, 22, Army Air Forces, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in Australia. 

Fireman Harold G. Tobin, 22, United States 
Naval Reserve, of Erie, Colo. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action in the South Pacific . 

Sgt. Abraham Todras, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. T. Air Medal and two Oak 
Leaf Clusters. For extraordinary heroism as 
gunner on a bomber during the Aleutian 
Islands fighting. 

Lt. Harry M. Topolsky, 31, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Battle of Attu. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Edward E. Tornow, 28, of 
Lewiston, Idaho. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Battle of Kiska. 
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Seaman Seymour L. Treib, United States 
Coast Guard, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Commenda- 
tion from Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs for 
courageous action resulting in the rescue of 
all survivors after his vessel had been dam- 
aged. 

Lt. Bernard Turansky, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. T. Alr Medal and Oak Leaf 
Cluster. For meritorious achievement in 
aerial flight in the European theater, includ- 
ing the bombardment of Rome as a Flying 
Fortress bombardier. 

Lt. Henry Turick, 30, Army Air Forces, of 
Detroit, Mich. Silver Star and Air Medal. 
For his work as a member of a fighter pilot 
group credited with shooting down 148 Jap 
planes in the New Guinea area. 

Flight Officer Milton Tushman, 24, Army 
Air Forces, of Cleveland, Ohio. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in north Africa. 

Pvt. Maurice Umans, 25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. For heroism and wounds re- 
ceived in action in Guadalcanal, 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Max Umansky, 29, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Sgt. Alfred M. Union, 35, Army Air Forces, 
of Coral Gables, Fla. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action over occupied Europe. 

Lt. Barry Urdang, 28, Army Air Forces, of 
New York, N. T. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action over occupied Europe. 

Pyt. (ist cl.) Max Uretsky, 24, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Benedict Veiner, 27, of Millis, 
Mass. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
southwest Pacific. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Murray Velcoff, 26, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
on Guadalcanal. 

Corp. Coleman Vicstein, 27, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Silver Star and Purple Heart. For 
gallantry in action during the Oran invasion 
and wounds received in action in Tunisia. 

Lt. Leonard H. Victor, 23, af Pueblo, Colo. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in Sicily. 

Sgt. Max Joseph Victor, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Madison, Wis. Air Medal for outstanding 
heroism during air action in the Aleutians. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Jack Vogel, United States 
Marine Corps, of Kansas City, Mo. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in Hawail. 

Corp. Joseph J. Volkel, 24, of New York, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Sgt. Irving B. Warshauer, 23, Army Air 
Forces, of New Orleans, La. Purple Heart, 
Killed in action over Germany. 

Lt. Harold Warshow, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily, 

Pyt. Solomon Wasser, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of the Bronx, N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Seaman Irving Weber, 33, of Dayton, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on Guadal- 
canal. 

Lt. Ben L. Wechsler, 21, Paratrooper, Army 
Air Forces, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Lt. Lawrence A. Wechsler, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of New York, N. Y. Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. For exceptionally meri- 
torious service on bombing missions over oc- 
cupied Europe. 

Pyt. John Henry Weil, 23, of Dorchester, 
Mass. Presidential citation. For heroism on 
Guadalcanal. 

Corp. Aaron A. Weinberg, 25, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pyt. (Ist. cl.) David Weinberg, 28, of New- 
ark, N. J. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 

Corp. George K. Weinberg, 23, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Silver Star. For extraordinary 
heroism in the north Africa fighting where 
he went out of cover, rescued a wounded 
soldier, and carried him a mile under fire 
to an aid station. r 

Capt. Gordon Weinberg, 24, Army Air 
Forces, of Philadelphia, Pa. Air Medal, For 
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extraordinary heroism during the invasion 
of Java. 

Pyt. Felix Weinberger, 24, of Willow Grove, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Pvt. Henry A. Weiner, 23, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Purple Heart. Died in a 
Jap prison camp. 

Lt. Herbert Cofton Weiner, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Lynn, Mass. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action in the Solomon Islands. 

Seaman Julius Weiner, 32, of Baltimore, 
Mad. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the Pacific. 

Pyt. (Ist. cl.) Max C. Weinfield, 31, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, Purple Heart. For heroism 
and wounds received in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (1st. cl.) Murray Weinrib, 25, of New 
York, N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in ac- 
tion in north Africa. 

Machinist's Mate Murray Weinrub, United 
States Navy, of Los Angeles, Calif. Silver 
Star. He was a crew member of the sub- 
marine which foiled the Jap's attempts to 
seize stores of gold and securities on Corregi- 
dor by loading and transporting the valuables 
to a waiting cruiser. 

Seaman David Weinstein, of Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Purple Heart. Killed in action at sea. 

Sgt. Max Weinstein, 22, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) John L. Weisbeck, 25, of 
Hamilton, Mont. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action in north Africa. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) Joseph M. Weisberg, 29, of 
Roxbury, Mass. Purple Heart. Wounded in 
action on Guadalcanal. 

Lt. Arthur Weiss, United States Marine 
Corps, of Carrollton, Ga. Purple Heart. 
Wounded in action on Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. Sydney Jack Weiss, 26, of New Haven, 
Conn. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Elliot Weissbuch, 23, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Died in a Jap prison camp. 

Sgt. Arthur Weitz, 22, Army Air Forces, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Silver Star and Air Medal. For ex- 
traordinary heroism during more than 50 
missions in New Guinea. 

Pyt. Julius Wertheim, 24, of New York, N. T. 
Commendation from commanding officer. 
For rapid action which reduced the injuries 
sustained by an officer who had been acci- 
dentally splashed with flaming gasoline. 

Pyt. Edwin F. Westendorf, 24, of Fairbank, 
Iowa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
New, Guinea. 

Lt. David K. Westheimer, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Houston, Tex. Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and Air Medal. He received his 
awards for gallantry and for having com- 
pleted more than 100 hours of aerial combat. 

Lt. Haskell Wexler, 24, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, Ill. Distinguished Service Cross, 
Silver Star, and Oak Leaf Cluster. For ex- 
traordinary heroism during bombing mis- 
sions over New Guinea. 

Capt. Nathan H. Wexler, 35, Army Medical 
Corps, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Soldier's Medal. 
For saving the life of Lieutenant General 
Kenney, commander of the Allied forces in 
the Southeast Pacific area. 

Pvt. (1st el.) Sam Wexler, 23, of Chicago, 
III. Purple Heart, Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Pvt. Solomon Wexler, 29, of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Silver Star. For heroism in action in the 
north African fighting. 

Lt. Abraham Wilensky, 27, Army Air 
Forces, of East Lyme, Conn. Air Medal and 
Oak Leaf Cluster. For heroism during nu- 
merous aerial missions in the South Pacific. 

Pyt. Julius Willen, 25, of New York, N. Y. 
Silver Star. Despite constant enemy ma- 
chine gun and mortar fire he managed to keep 
open the lines of communication. 

Pvt. Myron M. Winograd, 27, United States 
Marine Corps, of Chicago, III. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in the Solomon Islands, 
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Sgt. Solomon I. Wise, 33, Army Air Forces, 
of Chicago, Ill. Air Medal. For heroism dur- 
ing bombing mission over occupied Europe. 
Sgt. Wise was recently reported missing in 
action. 

Pvt. Morton Wishna, 23, of Glendale, N. Y, 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in north 
Africa. 

Pyt. Edward D. Wiskusky, 23, of Massillon, 
Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
north Africa. 

Sgt. Martin Wisman, 34, Army Air Forces, 
of Kansas City, Mo. Air Medal, Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and Purple Heart. For heroism in 
air action over occupied Europe during 
which he was wounded. 

Pvt. Joseph Wisotsky, 23, of New York, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Killed in action in 
Sicily. 

Corp. Eugene Wohl, 32, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pr. Purple Heart. Killed in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Sgt. Arthur Wolf, 26, of New Haven, Conn. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in the 
Philippi es. 

Lt. Edwin J. Wolf, 20, Army Air Forces, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in French Guiana. 

Lt. Gilbert H. Wolf, 42, Army Medical 
Corps, of New York, N. Y, Purple Heart. 
For heroism in action during the north 
African fighting. Reported killed in action. 

Pvt. John R. Wolf, 22, of Ladd, III. Purple 
Heart. Wounded in action in the South 
Pacific. 

Lt. Philip Wolf, 23, Army Air Forces, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Air Medal. For having taken 
part in more than 25 operational missions 
against the enemy. 

Corp. Walter H. Wolff, 25, of Ringtown, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
Sicily. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Morton E. Wolfson, 26, United 
States Navy, of Chicago, Ill. Silver Star. 
For extraordinary heroism as commanding 
officer of the armed guard aboard a merchant 
vessel, during 4 days of constant enemy at- 
tack. 

Pvt. Victor Wolinsky, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Letter of commendation. For heroic action 
in Tunisia when he risked his life crawling 
within 100 yards of the firing line to ad- 
minister blood plasma to a wounded soldier. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Sam Wolkin, 28, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 
the South Pacific. 

Sgt. Paul A. Worstein, 21, Army Air Forces, 
of Findlay, Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded 
in action in Sicily. 

Lt. Saul Yabrow, 26, of Jamaica, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action in Sicily. 

Capt. Charles H. Yellin, 30, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Wounded in action in the battle of 
Attu. 

Pyt. Leonard York, Coast Artillery, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Purple Heart. For heroism at 
Pearl Harbor where he was wounded after 
downing two Jap planes with machine-gun 
fire, 
Lt. Simon P. Yotive, 28, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purple Heart. Wounded in action on the 
New Georgia Islands. 

Pyt. (1st cl.) Reuben Youdkowitz, 29, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in the Battle of Attu. 

Fireman Allan Ytkin, 19, United States 
Navy, of Chicago, III. Purple Heart. Killed 
in action on Guadalcanal. 

Sgt. Eddie Zaban, 28, Army Air Forces, of 
Chicago, III. Purple Heart. Killed in action 
over France. 

Lt. Irwin Zaetz, 26, Army Air Forces, of 
Burlington, Vt. Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Air Medal. For successfully completing 
a number of operational flights in the China, 
Burma, and India theater under hazardous 
conditions. 

Pvt. (ist cl.) Joseph Zach, 28, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Purple Heart. Wounded in action 
in north Africa. 
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Pvt. Joseph H. Zafron, 34, of Salamanca, 
N. Y. Purple Heart. Wounded in action in 


north Africa. 
Pvt. (1st cl.) Samuel aaremsky, 32, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Purple Heart. Wounded 


in action in Sicily. ö 

Sgt. Alexander Zaretsky, 21, Army Air 
Forces, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Silver Star, Air Medal, Com- 
mendation from President Roosevelt. Radio 
operator and gunner on a bomber. He is 
credited with more than 580 hours of aerial 
combat. 

Pyt. (Ist cl.) Edward Zatz, 25, Medical 
Corps, of Chicago, Ill. Silver Star and Oak 
Leaf Clusters. During the heavy fighting at 
Guadalcanal he rushed into enemy fire lanes 
and rescued several wounded Americans. 

Lt. Al. Zeidenfeld, 25, of Denver, Colo. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in the Euro- 
pean area, 

Maj. Samuel Zemmurray, 31, Army Air 
Forces, of New Orleans, La. Purple Heart. 
Killed in action in north Africa. 

Pyt. Morris Zeritsky, 31, of Baltimore, Md. 
Purple Heart. Killed in action in north 
Africa. 

Corp. Philip Ziff, 21, United States Marine 
Corps, of Chicago, Ill. Presidential citation. 
For heroism in the south Pacific. 

Seaman Joseph Zilbert, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purple Heart. -Wounded in action at sea. 

Corp. Abraham D. Zimmerman, 33, of East 
Hartford, Conn. Purple Heart. Killed in 
the Philippines. 

Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Milton A. Zimmerman, 28, 
United States Navy, of Brooklyn, N. T. Silver 
Star. During the Solomon Islands fighting 
he remained at his gun post and brought 
down seven Jap planes despite the fact that 
his ship was on fire. j 

Maj. Albert Zipser, 24, Army Air Forces, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Air Medal, Eight Oak Leaf Clusters, and Pur- 
ple Heart. He served as a fighter pilot with 
the Fighting Fifty-seventh in north Africa, 
which helped the British Eighth Army de- 
feat Rommel’s forces. 

Lt. Charles S. Zucker, Army Air Forces, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Purple Heart. Killed in 
action in north Africa. 

Lt. Arthur M. Zuckerman, 25, Army Air 
Forces, of Los Angeles, Calif. Purple Heart, 
Killed in action in the South Pacific. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I want to express 
my personal gratitude and I am sure in 
doing so I express the gratitude of all 
people of Jewish extraction in America 
for the splendid statement and able pres- 
entation made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Let me tell him, also, 
that there are at least 300,000 or more 
Jews in the armed services today and 
many more ready to go. I am sure they 
consider it an honor to fight for America. 

In discussing a certain bill yesterday 
under consideration on the floor we were 
informed of numbers of Americans who 
had left the country for the purpose of 
dodging war service for their country. 
Not one of them was Jewish. 

Mr. CURLEY. I am pleased to know 
that. We hold hatred against people 
only when we are not on the friendliest 
of terms. Being on friendly terms with 
the Jews we cannot hate them. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We do not ask for 
favoritism above other Americans; all 
we ask for is a square deal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. CURLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentieman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CURLEY] has 
been in public life for many years. I say 
this in no flattering sense but in the com- 
plimentary sense of one who has always 
admired him, considering him one of the 
outstanding authorities in the United 
States in the political science of our Na- 
tion and in understanding public prob- 
lems and in being a constructive leader. 
As a young man I can remember him in 
public life. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CURLEY] has always been 
a leader in progressive thought and ac- 
tion. Above all, he has exemplified and 
inspired others to follow the noblest tra- 
ditions for which our country stands, 
first and foremost being tolerance on the 
part of all for the other; he is a man who 
has always vigorously condemned intol- 
erance and bigotry in any form. 

Mr. CURLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DINGELL). The time of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. WasIz- 
LEWSKI] is recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks and that they 
may appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. . 
There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cavin D. 
JOHNSON] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to discuss for a few 
moments the critical shortage of paper 
and paper products that faces the 
Nation and to point out the absolute 
need of cooperation on the part of all to 
avert a developing crisis that will affect 
both the war and the home fronts, 

As we Members of Congress gather in 
peaceful assembly to discuss and medi- 
tate our Nation’s problems we are far re- 
moved from that flaming perimeter that 
constitutes the world’s far-flung battle 
fronts. In perfect safety we wend our 
way, and it is only when we gather in the 
evening in our homes that we notice 
there are vacant chairs and missing faces, 
faces of those who are now serving our 
country in its armed forces. 

Those men and women now in uniform 
are the ones to whom we owe our safety. 
They are the ones who hold the battle 
lines in the steaming jungles of the Solo- 
mons, the muddy fox holes of Italy, or 
upon the icy slopes of Attu. They are 
doing a 100-percent job, and many of 
them have given the full measure of de- 
votion to duty, and above their last rest- 
ing place rises a simple cross marked 
“Bere lies a soldier.” 

As we cast about in America we see the 
skies above our cities each night red- 
dened with the reflected glow of mighty 
blast furnaces. We hear the mighty roar 
of American machines and American in- 
dustry as in a miraculous and seemingly 
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endless stream, they pour forth supplies 
for our allied armies, We see giant loco- 
motives as they thunder through the 
night, their headlights pointing like ra- 
piers toward the great ships in our ports 
which carry the guns, the tanks, the 
planes, and thousands of other articles 
used by our soldiers. 

Our armies are winning, and we accept 
it with smug complacency. But let us 
take stock of ourselves and see if we are 
cooperating in this mighty war effort as 
completely as the buddies who are miss- 
ing from our midst. 

The war on the battle fronts is going 
well. The war on waste on the home 
front is losing ground. We state that 
there is no sacrifice too great for us to 
make for our soldiers. Let us prove it in 
a way other than through lip service. 

We willingly supply the money through 
War bond purchases to finance the war 
effort and feel that in so doing we are 
meeting every vital need. It is true that 
we have met financial needs, but money 
cannot purchase materials that do not 
exist. 

Do you know that the most critical war 
shortage in America today is a material 
which we thoughtlessly destroy? Do you 
know that the newspaper that you care- 
lessly cast aside may be the medium of 
preserving or saving the life of your son 
or the son of your neighbor? When you 
glance at a pile of waste paper do you 
know its value? When you accumulate 
an amount equal to 100 pounds do you 
realize that the waste paper contained 
therein would make 20 protective bands 
for 250-pound bombs, or that it would 
protect seventeen 500-pound bombs or 
eleven 1,000-pound bombs, or that it 
would make 50 casings for 75-millimeter 
shells or 100 casing for average shells? 
Do you realize that it would provide ma- 
terial for 1,100 cartons, each containing 
fifteen 50-caliber bullets, or 2,100 cartons, 
each containing five 45-caliber bullets? 
That it would provide a protective cover- 
ing for 200 containers for blood plasma, 
one of which might save the life of your 
own son, or 200 containers for soldiers’ 
field rations? Do you know that 100 
pounds of waste paper would provide 
1,410 boxes for emergency lifeboat sup- 
plies which will be called upon to sustain 
the lives of American soldiers and sailors 
adrift at sea, or 650 cartons containing 
Army K rations, which your or your 
neighbor’s sons may have to depend upon 
for food while they crouch in a fox hole? 
That it will produce 2,900 cartons, each 
containing 10 cartridges, which are used 
for inflating life rafts, or cartons to carry 
enough yellow-fever vaccine to inoculate 
120,000 men? 

Do you know that on each flight of 
American heavy bombers over Berlin our 
planes carry, in addition to 12,000 Amer- 
ican boys, 3,000 tons of bombs, and that 
each bomb requires protective paper 
bands? They also carry 19,000,000 
rounds of ammunition, each clip of which 
was shipped in a paper box; also 120,000 
rounds of cannon ammunition, each 
round of which was transported in a 
paper container, and that all these con- 
tainers were made from waste paper? 

Do you know that each 155 millimeter 
shell charge requires three-fifths of a 
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pound of waste paper; each 75 millimeter 
shell container, 15449 pounds; each 500- 
pound bomb requires 12 pounds of waste 
paper for rings, tops, and bores; and that 
each container for blood plasma that is 
sent to our fighting men requires one- 
half pound? 

Do you know that 7,000 sheets of blue- 
print paper are required for the plans of 
a heavy bomber, and that 175 tons are 
required for the blueprints of a modern 
battleship? 

Do you know that it is estimated that 
during each month of this year 540,000 
tons of paper and paperboard, represent- 
ing nearly 40 percent of total production, 
will be used by the Government and war 
plants, and that another 33 percent will 
be used by industries and services that 
are allied with the war effort, and that 
only 27 percent, or about 375,000 tons, 
will remain for our civilian economy? 

Do you know that the war needs in this 
country for paper and paper products are 
approximately 20,000,000 tons annually, 
and that even before the war it was 
necessary to make imports of this ma- 
terial? Do you know that of our pres- 
ent 20,000,000 ton need, 8,000,000 are not 
recoverable because of its use in public 
records, building construction, and over- 
seas shipment? Do you know that of the 
12,000,000 tons that can be salvaged, only 
6,000,000 tons are being saved, and here- 
in lies the problem, the solving of which 
is a job that calls for the assistance, not 
only of manpower in operating the great 
pulp mills and paper-processing plants; 
it is a job that calls for united woman- 
power, girlpower, and boypower. Al- 
though we are faced with this critical 
shortage, we are salvaging only 6,000,000 
tons annually. To avert a crisis we must 
increase this amount to 8,000,000 tons. 

The production of pulpwood, our chief 
source of paper supply, has fallen off 
at an alarming rate because of its loss 
of manpower. We find, upon investiga- 
tion, that we are producing 3,500,000 
cords less annually than we did in nor- 
mal times. This shortage ~must be 
made up. 

When we face realities we realize that 
the civilian front will be the first to 
suffer when a shortage develops, for we 
must meet our war needs. We at home 
want the continued publication of news- 
papers and magazines. We want an 
adequate supply of the paper products 
necessary to protect our health and 
meet the Nation’s sanitary require- 
ments. We want to continue to print 
good books and informative material 
that the home front may be kept in- 
formed. Most of these things can be 
done if we all join hands in a coordi- 
nated effort to save 2,000,000 additional 
tons of waste paper each year. which is 
now being carelessly destroyed. 

Should we fail to meet the need for 
civilian requirements we may also fail 
to meet the needs of our war require- 
ments. That boy of yours who now 
crouches in a fox hole on the battle- 
front needs your help. You would not 
willingly deprive him of ammunition or 
food or any of the 2,800 items which are 
shipped abroad for his protection and 
comfort, yet, through negligence, we can 
deprive him of the containers these 
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things are shipped in. We would not 
take from his side the ammunition with 
which he defends himself and our Na- 
tion from our enemies, yet we can, 
through thoughtlessness, deprive him of 
the box in which it is shipped. America 
has never faced a problem that it could 
not solve and it will not fail in its solu- 
tion of this one. 

The Victory waste-paper campaign 
being conducted by the Salvage Division 
of the War Production Board in coopera- 
tion with America’s newspapers, mills, 
and waste-paper dealers, has made some 
progress, but much more waste paper is 
needed at once if we are to produce 
enough new paper to supply our armed 
forces and our home-front war economy. 

Our soldier’s problem is to carry the 
battle—ours is to back him up. His ef- 
forts are dedicated to action in our in- 
terest. Let us dedicate our efforts to 
salvage in his behalf. Let every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation assume 
their portion of this responsibility. Let 
us realize that the lives, the health, and 


the welfare of our men abroad and our 


people at home depends upon our ac- 
tions. ; 

Let us realize that not alone in the 
mighty roar of our factories will this 
battle be won. We can help win it in 
the quiet and peaceful atmosphere of 
the American homes. Let us help by 
Saving every scrap of paper and place it 
in the hands of those smiling young- 
sters and other collectors who are so 
patriotically doing their bit. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
in the Congress a resolution memorializ- 
ing the Governors to cooperate, by en- 
acting legislation similar to that now 
pending in New Jersey, thus placing into 
effect in their respective States, a waste- 
paper conservation program. I am con- 
fident that America will rise to this oc- 
casion as we have to others. We have 
patriotically responded to bond issues 
and in every drive we have gone over the 
top. We have met the requirements of 
the Red Cross and have assisted that 
great mother of humanity to spread 
her wings of mercy over a suffering 
world. We have given of our sweat and 
our dollars to preserve our liberty and 
with tears we have watched the march- 
ing away of our sons. Let us, therefore, 
pledge that we who remain at home will 
back them up. Let us each carry a 


‘bundle in this march toward victory. 


Bundles of waste paper, bundles for 
brothers, the brother whose rifle protects 
our home. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day and the day before the House re- 
sounded to loud cries by two or three 
Members on the Democratic side that 
some Member's on the minority side were 
wasting their time in talking about a cer- 
tain individual and demanded that we 
should all be here and attend to the 
Nation’s business. I notice today that 
over on the Democratic side of the House 
not a single Member is in his seat, al- 
though in front of me sits the gentleman 
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from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], who 
is very faithfully attending to the duties 
and the business of the Nation. 

A goodly number of Republicans are 
present. I notice two Members on the 
Democratic side have just comein. Now 
comes a third. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I was called to the 
telephone and I just came from there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wonder where these 
gentlemen are who wanted to attend to 
the Nation’s business, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN], 
who was here yesterday and who thought 
we were wasting our time, but who is not 
here today. 

With reference to the recess, it was 
my judgment that we could get along 
without taking a 10-day recess; that if 
the House remained in session, if we ad- 
journed 3 days at a time, we would be 
on hand if anything came up that needed 
our attention. For that reason I talked 
with some of the Members who I thought 
could be induced to follow that course, 
but apparently my efforts were unavail- 
ing. I am not disposed to attempt to 
impose my will on the majority so as to 
hinder those who have other business 
perhaps more important than the busi- 
ness of staying here. The folks at home 
realize, although they protest against 
adjournments or recesses, that much of 
our business must be transacted in the 
districts. So far as I am concerned, 
whenever the people call me home, or 
whenever I think it is necessary to go 
home and learn what they want me to do, 
I go, whether the House is in session 
or not, because I can always come back 
in a very short time. 

Sometimes we transact business a little 
too rapidly. Last week the House put 
through a joint resolution to adjourn to- 
day. Had the Senate agreed, as was ex- 
pected, and Congress taken that proposed 
recess and the President returned to 
Congress tomorrow the so-called soldier- 
vote bill without his approval it would 
not have become law and then he could 
have charged that we went home for a 
vacation—failed to enact legislation to 
enable the men and women in the serv- 
ice to vote. That would have been a nice 
kettle of fish, would it not? Sometimes it 
pays to take a little time to consider 
just what we are doing My objection to 
thé recess resolution today may cause a 
little thought along that line. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ramey] yesterday protested very vigor- 
ously because I was talking about certain 
charges that had been made against the 
Congress. 

One of the fine things about our Gov- 
ernment is that while there are 435 
Members of this House, every individual 
Member has an unlimited right to ex- 
press his opinion, and if I offended the 
gentleman from Ohio, if I followed a 
course which did not meet with his ap- 
proval or judgment, I can only say that 
Iam sorry. It just seemed to me then 
and it does today, that when a Member 
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is accused of wasting the time of Con- 
gress when he is replying to charges made 
against the integrity of the Congress, the 
loyalty and the patriotism of Members 
of Congress, that charge is absurd. He 
is in fact doing a service to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I note in the Record that the gentle- 
man from Ohio thought we should dis- 
regard any charges that there were sabo- 
teurs in Congress, but unless memory 
fails me, I recall that when the C. I. O. 
was after the gentleman from Ohio, when 
they published cartoons that he thought 
were offensive, he did not hesitate to 
complain to other Members of the House 
and ask them what should be done to 
counteract those charges. 

If there is anything that is more im- 
portant in this country, outside of the 
war and the war effort, than maintaining 
the integrity of the House and renew- 
ing the confidence of the people in their 
elected representatives, then I know not 
what it is. 

My only purpose in speaking on this 
one subject several times during the last 
few weeks has been to demand of those 
who are charged with the duty that they 
investigate the charges which have been 
made against the Congress as a whole 
and against individual Members of Con- 
gress, where individual Members of Con- 
gress have been charged with a crime, 
and spread on the Recorp for the pub- 
lic, for our constituents, the truth so 
that from a reading of the Recorp the 
people may learn whether or not those 
charges are true or false. I know of no 
more important business before this 
House than the purging, if that be neces- 
sary, of individual Members of the House, 
if any there be, who have been guilty of 
some of the charges which have been 
made against them. The gentleman 
from New Lork Mr. DICKSTEIN] said yes- 
terday he did not believe any of those 
charges. He was quite positive that he 
was not a saboteur, and I was quite posi- 
tive that I was not. I do not know of 
any man in this House who has said a 
disloyal word or who has performed a 
disloyal act, yet the House has failed, 
so far at least, to demand that investiga- 
tion be made and the untruthfulness 
of those serious charges spread upon the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Ihave not seen the REC- 
ORD, but my sense of the situation was 
this. If someone says something about 
you that is not true, or if someone says 
something about your colleagues, or the 
group, that is not so, is not the thing to 
do to ignore it? If something is not true 
it dies of its own weight. A lie drops of 
its own weight. If something is true, of 
course it should be told. But it seems to 
me when you reply to an asinine state- 
ment you dignify it. That is the way it 
looks to me. Why reply to something 
that is not so? I have learned that. 
There is not a man living that has not 
had things said about him that are not so. 
I have learned that if you reply to such 
a charge you give it weight, you dignify it. 
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You merely allow that charge that you 
talk about to be advertised throughout 
the world, without paying for space. 

Something was said about getting 
down to business. We have a flood in 
our district which is terrible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just yielded for 
something along the line we were talking 
about. If the gentleman wants to talk 
about that flood disaster, he can get his 
own time. 

Mr. RAMEY. I want to say something 
about the remarks that we should get 
down to business. 
ene HOFFMAN, I cannot yield for 

at. 

Mr. RAMEY. I was giving the reason 
why I thought we should not discuss 
charges such as the gentleman has men- 
tioned. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I get the gentleman’s 
position. It is that if someone calls you 
names, disregard it. I agree with that to 
acertain extent. But when over the radio 
to millions of people, week after week, a 
great commercial concern, the Jergens 
Co., buying time of the Blue Network or 
whoever sells it to them, makes the 
charge that a branch of the Government 
is a “House of Reprehensibles,” when the 
charge is made over the radio that Mem- 
bers of Congress are saboteurs, does the 
gentleman believe we should let those 
charges go uncontradicted? 

Mr. RAMEY. Everybody knows dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Appareritly everyone 
does not know the charges are false, be- 
cause I receive mail, usually post cards, 
unsigned, which contain statements that 
Members of Congress are Hitler’s agents, 
and it is evident from the contents of the 
cards that those cards are inspired by 
radio talks of Jergens’ agent Winchell. 
For instance, here comes a card that says, 
“What are the saboteurs doing in Con- 
gress? Why does not Congress clean its 
own house?” The gentleman from Ohio 
must remember that there are honest, 
God-fearing, patriotic loyal people out 
in the country who do not have time to 
read the daily papers. They turn on the 
radio and they hear these false charges. 
They are honest and truthful themselves 
and they just cannot believe such state- 
ments would be made if false—as they are 
false—they do not know that some peo- 
ple make a living by spreading false gos- 
sip. They never get the truth about this 
thing. People write in and say, “Why 
do you not sue them?” ‘They do not 
realize that if you wish to sue some of 
these radio announcers, somebody, for 
instance, pretending to broadcast from 
New York, when as a matter of fact, he 


is down in Florida, or somewhere else; 


they do not realize that for making a 
false charge you would be forced to go 
where he can be found. I would have to 
go to New York to get the Blue Network 
or any of those who speak over it from 
New York and who resides there, unless 
I could catch him where I reside. If a 
man could step into a local court and 
sue some of these people we would end 
this thing. To aid in ending those irre- 
sponsible charges, I have introduced a 
bill making a radio company or one who 
puts out false reports over the air liable 
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in the United States District Court in the 
area where the broadcast is heard. There 
is nothing unfair about that, 


USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CAMPAIGN PURPOSES 
MUST END 


The last few weeks there has been dis- 
closed a most amazing and brazen 
attempt to strengthen the administration 
and win the next election through the use 
of Government funds and Government 
agencies. 

Members have disclosed on the floor 
how farmers needing and seeking gaso- 
line for farm operations have been told, 
either directly or indirectly, that if they 
wished their needs supplied, they should 
sign on the dotted line of the A. A. A. 

Other farmers have been told that if 
they wished farm labor or their sons de- 
ferred, from active service, they, too, 
should sign on the dotted line. 

Typical of some of this coercion, prac- 
ticed not by an agency but by an indi- 
vidual employed by a Federal agency is 
that related in a letter which I quote: 

Leonmas, MIicH., March 25, 1944, 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Fourth Distriet, Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hoonam Sm: Some time ago Mr. Leon 
Holmes, local agent for the triple A called on 
me to sign in favor of that organization. I 
had no intentions of signing and told him so. 
He then told me that if I didn't sign I would 
get no gas. I supposed that was the ruling, 
so signed. I cannot very well get along 
without gas, Since signing, I have learned 
that Holmes had no authority to tell me that 
if I didn’t sign I would get no gas. I called 
on the triple A board in Centreville and 
asked them if they had authorized Holmes 
to tell farmers they would get no gas unless 
they signed in favor of the triple A and they 
told me they had not, also that Holmes had 
no right to do so. 

This practice of coercion on the part of 
local agents is so universal that it makes one 
suspect that coercive measures have been ad- 
vocated somewhere along the line, What, if 
anything, do you know about it? 

I have witness that what I have written is 
& fact. Furthermore, if it comes to a show- 
down, I will face Holmes with the facts. 

Thanking you in advance for any informa- 
tion on this subject you may be in a position 
to offer, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN JANES, 


We have had before us and before the 
people of the country instances of how 
the British in England have propagan- 
dized the men in our fighting forces in an 
effort to induce them to support the Pres- 
ident for a fourth term. 

Now comes evidence, not that the Army 
and the Navy or the responsible officers 
of either but that one individual in uni- 
form apparently attempted to influence 
those about to be inducted into the serv- 
ice against candidates who have opposed, 
who may oppose, the New Deal’s domestic 
policies while doing their utmost in sup- 
port of the war. 

It is quite evident and it is only nat- 
ural that at least some of the several 
hundred who were about to be inducted 
into the service of their Government, had 
opinions of their own on political issues. 
They are leaving their homes to fight for 
their country. When they enter the 
service they are required to accept with- 
out question the orders of their superiors, 
but the right cf the superiors to give them 
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orders is confined to military matters— 
no officer has the right to attempt to in- 
fiuence the political views of anyone 
under him. These young men are fight- 
ing not only for home and country, but 
for freedom from dictation on political 
issues, 

Read the following letter from a young 
man who is the 4-H Club’s supervisor for 
three of the counties in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan and then 
determine for yourself whether the war 
effort is promoted by such: statements 
made to inductees. 


Cassopouis, MICH., March 23, 1944. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HOFFMAN: I was very much dis- 
appointed with an incident that occurred 
during our preinduction physical examina- 
tion in Chicago, Wednesday, March 22. While 
waiting to get our file papers, which we car- 
ried with us as we visited the various stations 
in the check-up, the man in Navy uniform, 
who called individual preinductees as their 
papers were ready, made remarks refiecting 
on your congressional integrity, 

The Navy man, a first-class petty officer, 
I believe, addressed his audience (over 600 
southwestern Michigan men when I was pres- 
ent) over a loudspeaking system and at- 
tempted to be humorous between calls 
through the use of sarcasm. Several of us 
felt that he went way out of bounds, how- 
ever, when he uttered the following remarks: 

(Speakin, Michigan to Michigan men): 
“You have isolationist Representative up 
there. His name is. . . Let's see now, 
what's his name? . . What is his name any- 
way?“ 

From someone in audience, Horruax.“ 

Navy man again, “Oh, yeah, CLARE HOFF- 
MAN. . . . He's some guy .. Oh, I guess he 
may be good to his wife . In fact I guess 
he's almost ready to declare war on Hitler.” 

Remarks like the above, whether they re- 
flect the attitude of the Navy Department or 
an individual in the Degartment should not 
be made at such an occasion. 

Very truly yours, 
LD L. SPARKS. 


In connection with the same incident, 
I have an affidavit and another letter, 
which reads as follows: 


STATE or MICHIGAN, 
County of Berrien, ss: 

Eugene Baker, being first duly sworn, de- 
poses and says that he is a resident of the 
city of Niles, Berrien County, Mich.; that on 
March 22, 1944, he was sent by local draft 
board No. 3, of Berrien County, Mich., to Chi- 
cago, III., for preinduction physical examina- 
tion; that while this deponent was in the 
room with several hundred other registrants 
from the Fourth Congressional District of 
Michigan awaiting physical examination, a 
man wearing the uniform of the United States 
Navy talked to these registrants over the 
loud speaker system; that during the course 
of this man’s remarks, he inquired what the 
men thought of Willkie; that he also men- 
tioned that the men present in the room 
were from the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan, where they had an isolationist 
Representative; that he then hesitated as 
though trying to think of the Representa- 
tive’s name, and then said, “Oh, yes, CLARE 
Horrman.” That the man in the uniform of 
the United States Navy continued with the 
remark that if things continued as they were 
going, he, Horrman, would probably work 
himself up to a point where he would be 

to declare war on Hitler; that these 
statements so made by the man wearing the 
uniform of the United States Navy were in- 
terspersed between the calling of the names 
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of persons to continue their physical exami- 
nations, 
EUGENE Baker. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of March A. D. 1944. 

[sear] PHILIP A. Hanser, 
Notary Public, Berrien County, Mich. 
My commission expires July 16, 1947. 


James W. BooKWALTER, 
Niles, Mich., March 26, 1944. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HorrMan; It was with much sur- 
prise that I heard several comments of a 
political nature when I was called to Chicago 
for preinduction physical examination on 
March 22. The men of Berrien County Selec- 
tive Service Board No. 2 (Niles), some 400 of 
us, were waiting in a room for our physical 
examinations. The man at the microphone, 
a chief petty officer of the Navy, I believe, 
although I had no time to learn his name or 
rank, talked to us for several minutes while 
our papers were being prepared. While part 
of his comments were quite entertaining, the 
following extract was hardly in line with the 
policies of our armed forces: 

“You men from Berrien County have an 
teclgsioniat Congressman. What's his name? 

That's right, CLann HOFFMAN. 

1 Oh, I guess he may be good to his 
wife! * + * In fact, I understand he's 
almost ready to declare war on Hitler!” 

While these comments may have been 
merely to pass time, they certainly should 
have had no place in a meeting of which the 
Army and Navy of the United States had 
charge 

I heard many criticisms of the incident 
from my comrades from Berrien County dur- 
ing the remainder of the trip and feel that 
you should be apprised of the situation. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES W. BoOK WALTER, 


Upon being advised of this incident, I 
called it to the attention of the Secretary 
of the Navy by a privileged resolution 
and asked that he furnish me the name 
of the Navy officer who addressed induc- 
tees on that date. 

I have since been advised over the 
phone by a representative of the Navy 
that the Department has received the 
following information: 

Men from the southwestern portion of the 
State of Michigan were given their preinduc- 
tion physical examination at Chicago on the 
22d of March and no Michigan men have 
appeared at the induction station since that 
date except one or two hold-overs. As is the 
custom, these Men were given a preliminary 
instructive talk on the routine in the station. 
This takes place in reception room No. 60 on 
the sixth floor of the Insurance Exchange 
Building. The orientation talk is in the 
matter of advice and is meant to ease the 
strain and apprehension of the selectee before 
he is given a physical examination. 

This talk is given by a Navy petty officer 
under the supervision of an Army processing 
officer, 

Upon investigation, neither the Navy petty 
officer nor the Army officer can recall any 
reference to any particular individual. 


I was also told in the same conversa- 
tion that it might be possible that those 
informing me referred to a different oc- 
casion and that as stated some remarks 
might have been made to the inductees 
who were waiting tor their file papers, 
Further investigation was promised and 
I know the Navy will take the proper 
action to see to it that political activities 
are not carried on by recruiting officers 
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or those connected with the induction 
of men in the service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to discuss a problem along 
the lines suggested by the gentleman 
from Michigan. I know that the gentle- 
man did not mean to impugn any Mem- 
ber of Congress or criticize their absence 
here today while he was speaking when 
he said that there was work to be done, 
intimating it should be here on the 
floor. Unfortunately, probably, for 
many Members of Congress, when the 
gentleman is making one of his numer- 
ous speeches on the floor of the House 
we would like to be here to answer, but 
we have other matters to attend to, and 
the gentleman knows that the bulk of 
the work of Congress is not on the floor 
of the House, but in the committees and 
in our respective offices, in meeting with 
our constituents at departments, and 
such things of this nature. I hope the 
impression does not go abroad that he 
was criticizing the Members of Congress 
for not being here while he is speaking 
under special order. To many of us 
other things have priority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to agree with 
the gentleman. I want to say to you I 
think nine-tenths of our work is off the 


floor. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. That is right. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the Recor and in fairness 
to the distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules of the House, Mr. SABATH, to 
whom the previous speaker referred as 
not being on the floor, I want to note I 
see him at the present time in very se- 
rious discussion with the parliamentar- 
jan about the business of the House. I 
think the Recorp ought to show that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] is always on 
the job. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
know he is. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. His constituents in 
Illinois have known that for 36 long 
years. That is why he is the dean-of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Michigan had this recent colloquy. 
Like the Member from Ohio I think per- 
haps sometimes we dignify these things 
too much. 

Mr. Speaker, the past few days has 
seen evolved from the floor of the House, 
in the press, and on the radio a very bit - 
ter controversy between a national well- 
known radio commentator and some 
Members of the House. I do not wish fo 
be drawn into that controversy as to the 
issues involved. I cannot agree with 
some of my distinguished colleagues re- 
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garding some of the charges made. 
Many of them, the charges, have been 
very personal and some, in my opinion, 
have been relatively unimportant, com- 
pared to the great national issues and 
surely this House has more vital mat- 
ters to occupy their time, particularly 
when part of the controversy descends 
to questioning the motives of personal 
friendships or with whom he eats his 
meais and that should work both ways. 

However, one charge has been made 
that should not go unchallenged insofar 
as the Recorp is concerned. The CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is a permanent in- 
delible history of our Nation. It should 
be treated as such by all of us. We 
should be careful that facts placed there- 
in are correct. Again, this caution 
should be exercised discreetly and above 
all, fairly upon any attack upon a man’s 
patriotism in time of war. Regardless of 
what any of us may think of an indi- 
vidual personally, that individual’s fam- 
fly is entitled to have the Recorp clear 
it is a permanent Recorp—one that a 
man’s family can read to posterity. It is 
a serious matter to so charge or impugn 
& man’s patriotism, and that should ap- 
ply to citizens in their statements about 
Members of Congress as well—unless the 
facts are clear. 

The gentleman from Michigan stated 
last week in the Recorp of March 22, 
1944, at page 2908, as follows: 

While Winchell was wearing the uniform 
of the United States Navy, his conduct be- 
came so offensive to so many Americans that 
the administration was forced to strip him 
of his uniform, of his pay, of his duties; 
but to the disgrace of the Navy be it said, it 
retained him as a Reserve officer. 


Naval Affairs Committee had this 
matter up informally some weeks ago. 
I believe the gentleman from Michigan 
was one of those who suggested that we 


“look into the matter. I thought at that 


time the matter of Mr. Winchell’s naval 
record—and his naval record alone—was 
made clear. 

Apparently it was not, in view of the 
above statement. In fairness to the com- 
mentator and more specifically his fam- 
ily, let me again make the record clear— 
the other controversy can go on indefi- 
nitely and the Nation will form their 
own opinion about that. 

The record is: 

The gentleman involved was not 
stripped of any uniform. It is a typical 
record of the average Naval Reserve of- 
ficer of his age. His present status is 
the same as the status of many of us in 
the Reserve—including myself and other 
Members of Congress who have been put 
on inactive duty. We still have the rights 
of the Naval Reserve. We are still sub- 
ject to call at any time the military or 
the Commander in Chief feels our use- 
fulness in the service would be greater 
than what we are doing in civilian life. 

But let us not confuse the civilian life 
of any Reserve with his strict military 
record. That gives rise to interpreta- 
tions not always fair or just. It surely 
has no place in the midst of our des- 
perate struggle. 

However, that record is this: July 22, 
1918, Mr. Winchell enrolled as an ap- 
prentice seaman, in the United States 
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Naval Reserve Force, at New York City, 
N. X. August 1, 1918, his rating was 
changed from landsman to yeoman. 

On September 9, 1918, he was ordered 
to active duty by the Commandani, 
Third Naval District, in the office of 
the commander, Cruiser Force, Squad- 
ron 2. 

December 5, 1918, after the Armistice, 
he was released from active duty. His 
proficiency marks were 4.0 in profi- 
ciency; 4.0 in sobriety, and 4.0 in obedi- 
ence. K 

I might say for the information of 
the Members that 4 is the highest record 
a man can get in the Navy. : 

On July 1, 1921, he was placed on 
inactive duty and his rating changed 
from landsman for yeoman to apprentice 
seaman, 

On September 30, 1921, he was dis- 
charged from the Naval Reserve Force in 
accordance with the Navy’s general let- 
ter of September 29, 1921, explaining 
that owing to drastic cuts in Naval Re- 
serve appropriations it was necessary to 
reduce the Naval Reserve Force. 

Several members of the Reserves were 
cut off at that time. 

On March 23, 1934, he submitted his 
application for commission in the Naval 
Reserve as a lieutenant or lieutenant 
commander, class I-V (S), via Com- 
mendant, Third Naval District. 

On May 24, 1934, he was examined at 
headquarters, Third Naval District, and 
found to be physically qualified to per- 
form active duty at sea or on foreign 
service in the rank for which he was a 
candidate for appointment. 

On August 8, 1934, the Commandant 
of the Third Naval District sent a letter 
to Mr. Winchell advising that no action 
can be taken on his application for com- 
mission as no vacancies now exist in 
that district. 

On August 24, 1934, the Commandant 
of the Third District, first endorsement 
to Bureau of Navigation forwarding ap- 
plication of Winchell in compliance with 
telephone conversation between the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and the dis- 
trict intelligence office. 

August 28, 1934, the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery sent a second endorse- 
ment to the Bureau of Navigation ap- 
proving the action of the board of medi- 
cal examiners in that Winchell be found 
physically qualified for appointment to 
the rank he applied for. 

On September 6, 1934, a third endorse- 
ment was sent and he was assigned to the 
quota of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 

On September 12, 1934, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant in the Reserve to rank 
from September 10, 1934. His commis- 
sion was dated September 11, 1934. 

On September 24, 1934, he accepted 
appointment as lieutenant. 

He was then issued the usual Naval 
Reserve courtesy card, and so on, 

On December 26, 1940, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Knox, in a letter to 
Winchell via commandant of the third 
district, expressed appreciation of assist- 
ance rendered in disseminating construc- 
tive news concerning the Navy. 

On February 7, 1940, Commander H. R. 
Thurber, in a memorandum to Admiral 
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Nimitz expressed appreciation of dis- 
semination of news concerning naval ac- 
tivities. 

On December 18, 1940, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant commander, United 
States Naval Reserve, Intelligence Vol- 
unteer Service. : 

On June 24, 1941, director of public 
relations, Third Naval District, in a 
memorandum to Winchell quoting Bu- 
reau of Navigation dispatch No. 132209 
of June 13, 1941, in which Naval Reserve 
officers in an inactive status were re- 
quested to submit requests for deferment 
of active duty if they so desired. 

On June 27, 1941, the Bureau has a 
letter from Winchell via commandant, 
Third Naval District, requesting deferred 
status as he believes he can best serve 
the interests of the Navy by remaining 
in an inactive status. 

On July 18, 1941, there is a letter to 
the Bureau of Navigation from the com- 
mandant of district No. 3 requesting 2 
weeks’ training duty. 

On July 18, there is a further letter 
to the commandant authorizing the com- 
mandant to order Winchell to training 
duty with pay and allowances at the 
public-relations office, Third Naval 
District. 

On July 22, 1941, Winchell reported for 
active duty. 

On August 1, 1941, he reported to the 
commandant again for further training 
duty and was again assigned to district 
office of public relations. 

On August 15, 1941, his training duties 
were completed and he was returned to 
inactive duty. 

I might say again for the benefit of 
the Members of the House that we all 
did that during peacetime. We asked 
for 2 weeks’ active duty when we could. 

On August 23, 1941, the Deferment 

Board said, “You will not be ordered to 
active duty until your services are ur- 
gently needed.” 
This was apparently done upon his 
own request asking for active duty. 
This record shows he was trying to get 
into the Navy at all times if needed. 

On February 13, 1942, the Chief of 
Naval Operations recommended that the 
classification of Lieutenant Commander 
Winchell be changed from “Intelligence, 
Volunteer, Special” to “Deck, Volunteer, 
Special” because of the transfer of the 
Office of Public Relations from the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations to the 
Office of the Secretary. 

On March 17, 1942, he was ordered to 
active duty under the commandant, 
Third Naval District, with confidential 
orders. 

On April 1, 1942, his classification was 
changed again. 

On November 20, 1942, an order of 
transportation to further report to the 
commander of the South Atlantic Force. 
He was then physically qualified for-that 
duty. 

December 1, he reported to the com- 
mandant of the Seventh Naval District. 

That is South America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On December 6, 
1942, he arrived at Brazil, and reported 
to the commander, South Atlantic Force. 

On January 13, 1943, the Navy De- 
partment stated his duty in the South 
Atlantic Force was completed. Reports 
are that he did a good job on that assign- 
ment. 

And on February 17, 1943, he returned 
to inactive duty. 

That is the Navy record, and I hope 
this puts an end to all this. He is in 
the same status as all other Reserve 
Officers. Several Members of Congress, 
including myself, are on inactive duty, 
subject to the call of the Navy Depart- 
ment or the Commander in Chief at any 
time they feel we can best serve the in- 
terest of the country in military service 
rather than here in Congress or in a 
civilian status. I hope in this time of 
war a man’s patriotism and his naval 
record, when it becomes a matter of rec- 
ord, will not be constantly thrown at 
him. This record is a black-and-white 
book and clear to all. 

His family is entitled to this courtesy. 
He is on inactive duty. There are sev- 
eral thousand Reserve officers in the 
same status, and I know many of them. 
His record as a Naval Reserve officer is 
typical of all Naval Reserve officers of 
his age, including my own. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What you have read 
there I think has been available, or at 
least I was familiar with it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I presume it is. It 
is the Navy record. It is not my own. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think it has been 
before the Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Les. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Will you tell me 
whether or not Winchell was not called 
over before the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee with Admiral Leahy 
and told it would be necessary for him to 
resign? Have you ever talked with the 
chairman? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I never have; no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I now suggest that 
you do that if you want to get the facts. 
Just remember this: I am not making 
any attack upon Winchell’s patriotism. 
That is not the purpose at all. AllIam 
asking is that his charges that there are 
saboteurs in Congress, for example, be 
investigated; not because there may be 
some such man here, for I have no 
such idea, but the record should show 
whether this man, who is a Reserve offi- 
cer in the Navy, who says there are 
traitors in Congress, is telling the truth 
or not. The more important his posi- 
tion—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the gentleman 
asking me a question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. Iam saying the 
more important his position the greater 
the necessity for ascertaining the truth 
of his charges. Do you not think they 
ought to be investigated—his charges 
against Congress? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan I do not know 
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what statement he has made. I do not 
want to be drawn into this controversy 
on that. I am giving the public and 
his family his clear naval record in hopes 
it will be enscrolled once and for all with- 
out all this innuendo and misstatement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; but he said 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Now, just a minute, 
Let me answer your question. If this 
man or anyone else made a statement 
that there are saboteurs in Congress, 
that is just about as preposterous as 
some of the things I have heard the gen- 
tleman from Michigan say. I do not be- 
lieve he meant it at all in the light you 
interpret it, if he did say it. What I 
mean is, we are picking on little things 
and making those things look big. I am 
inclined to agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ramey] that we have a 
war to fight. Let us quit fighting one 
another. We are all patriotic. We take 
some of these preposterous statements, 
take these little mole hills and make 
mountains out of them until the soldier 
boys are wondering what the devil they 
are fighting for, if we cannot behave and 
act intelligently at home, and in par- 
ticular in this body. 

I think if we get down to business 
here and forget about radio commenta- 
tors and other things we will be well 
advised. Truth always stands on its own 
pedestal. If men tell lies about Congress 
or Congressmen, or if Congressmen tell 
lies about citizens, in time the lies catch 
up with both. 

‘Mr. HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman believe these boys who are doing 
the fighting think when they hear the 
announcement or read the statement 
that there are saboteurs in Congress? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The time of the gentleman 
from Washington has expired. 


STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE. 
SENATE 


A still further message from the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. Duke, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with an amendment in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 3912. An act to amead section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of Senate amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 3912) to amend 
section 6 of the Defense Highway Act of 
1941, as amended, with a Senate amend- 
ment and concur with the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment as follows: 


Senate amendment: Lines 6 and 7, strike 
out “$285,000,000" and insert ‘'$290,000,000: 
And provided further, That not exceeding 
$5,000,000 of this appropriation he used by 
the Commission of Public Roads in areas 
certified to the Federal Works Administrator 
by the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of 
the Navy or by their authorized representa- 
tives, as maneuver areas for such improve- 
ment and construction as may be ne 
to keep the roads therein which have been 
or may be used for training of the armed 
forces, in suitable condition for such training 
purposes, and to repair the damage caused 
thereto by the operations of men and equip< 
ment in such training.” 
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_ Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand, the Senate amendment increases 
the House bill by $5,000,000 and author- 
izes the $5,000,000 to be used in maneuver 
areas for the repair of roads. I have 
talked to the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore] and other members of the 
delegation, and the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Rosson]. As far as I am con- 
cerned the Senate amendment is in keep- 
ing with what a majority of the commit- 
tee would have liked to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO IN- 
VESTIGATE SLUM CLEARANCE IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the following resolution. 

The Clerk read House Resolution 492, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That a select committee of 15 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be composed of 5 members of the Subcom- 
mittee on District of Columbia of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, 5 members of the 
District of Columbla Committee, and 5 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to be appointed by the Speaker 
to take testimony, investigate and report 
to the House of Representatives within 60 
days, as follows: 

“A specific plan for slum clearance within 
the District of Columbia with the view of 
abolishing alley dwellings and substituting 
therefor more sultable, sanitary, and ade- 
quate dwellings; and for eliminating slum 
areas where in the judgment of the commit- 
tee present dwellings are unfit for human 
occupancy, and constitute a menace to the 
health, morals, and well-being of the in- 
habitants. 

“Said committee shall recommend such 
legislation as may be desirable or necessary 
to ce-ry out the provisions of such plan, and 
s all recommend the methods of financing 
same, and what portion of the cost should 
be borne by the District and Federal Govern- 
ments respectively; and to what extent and 
b> what method it may be necessary to sub- 
sidize the rentals of such project to the end 
that their occupancy may be confined to the 
lower-income groups, whose present dwell- 
ings will be eliminated by such proposed slum 
clearance. 

“Said committee shall also recommend 
such legislation as may be necessary to pre- 
vent hardships that would arise by reason 
of the provisions of Public Law 307 of the 
Seventy-third Congress, making it unlawful 
to occupy any alley dwelling in the District 
of Columbia after July 1, 1944. 

“The committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, shall haye power to hold hearings 
and to sit and act within the District of 


- Columbia whether the House is in session 


or has adjourned or is in recess; to acquire 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents; to administer oaths; 
to take testimony; to have printing and 
binding done; and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated therefor, Subpena 
shall be issucd under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee and shall be 
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served by any person designated by him. | ing so distinguished and careful an 


The provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes shall apply in 
the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this resolu- 
tion.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I 
merely wish to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether in the hearings on 
this resolution anything was said as to 
the means of financing this investigation 
and approximately how much was it esti- 
mated would be spent. 

Mr. SABATH. No; because we are of 
the opinion that the costs will be very 
limited. It is expected that this com- 
mittee will report within a short space 
of time. We know also that the different 
committees from whose membership the 
members of this committee will be chosen 
already have a great deal of information 
on this subject. I do not believe it will 
cost $5,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that it will probably not cost a 
lot of money, but I think the House ought 
to know where these funds are coming 
from and what provisions have been made 
to get them. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Nebraska will be one of the members of 
this committee. This being so, I know 
the interests of the House and the tax- 
payers will be protected. 

Mr. STEFAN. Expenses will be in- 
volved in the preliminary investigation, 
in all probability. What arrangements 
have been made for these preliminary 
funds? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand 
this proposal it simply brings together in 
one committee five members each of three 
standing committees 2f the House who 
deal with this subject matter within the 
District of Columbia, which committees 
already have a wealth of information af- 
fecting the subject matter. The Com- 
mittee on Rules was told that the need 
is urgent because of critical alley condi- 
tions here. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, * the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. We all know, of course, 
that funds are going to be needed for the 
preliminary investigation. 

Mr. MICHENER. I can answer that. 

Mr. STEPHAN. I wish the gentleman 
would. 

Mr. MICHENER. Any investigating 
committee spending money must go be- 
fore the Committee on Accounts and 
make application for it. The Committee 
on Accounts reports a resolution to the 
House providing funds for the select 
committee. 

Mr. STEFAN. Did the gentleman get 
any information at all as to how much 
money was going to be used in this in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. MICHENER. Personally, I did 
not. 

Mr. STEFAN. The chairman indi- 
cated that $5,000 might be spent. Was 
that sum mentioned at any time? 

Mr. MICHENER. It was not in my 
presence. I am frank to say that know- 


economist in District of Columbia mat- 
ters as the gentleman from Nebraska 
was going to be a member of this com- 
mittee gave me absolute faith and con- 
fidence to know that not a single penny 
would be spent for this purpose unless 
it was in the interests of the District of 
Columbia and the people at large. I 
have that faith in the gentleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman, 
Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I appreciate very much 
the compliment paid me by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. Coming from 
such a distinguished statesman I feel 
doubly complimented. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to address myself 
to the chairman of the committee. Iam 
very glad that members of the District 
Legislative Committee have been put on 
this investigating committee, also mem- 
bers from the Committee on the Public 
Lands and from the Committee on Ap- 
Propriations. I notice in the original 
draft of the resolution there are three 
members from each committee, which 
hes now been increased to five. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. There is one item in 
this resolution which is important, and 
I desire to make reference to it. That is 
the information that the chairman gave 
us about this slum- clearance proposition. 
There is also the eviction program, evict- 
ing these people from their homes on 
July 1 of this year. A resolution should 
be offered in this House advancing that 
date in order to give any committee that 
may be organized a chance to have a 
real study of this problem made and not 
create any hardship on these people who 
are living in these slums. I believe in 
slum clearance. I believe it is necessary 
and important, and I address myself to 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. A resolution 
should be passed by this House extend- 
ing that date, July 1, 1944, because I do 
not believe you are going to have time to 
take care of this proposed program be- 
fore July 1, 1944. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In drafting 
the resolution I specifically provide that 
this select committee may recommend to 
the House such changes in that law as it 
deems necessary as the investigation 
progresses. I would regret to see a res- 
olution passed merely extending the date 
of evicting these alley dwellers. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is, giving the com- 
mittee time to act, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. We have been 
fiddling around here about cleaning up 
these slums under the shadow of the 
Capitol for years, years, and years, 
When we passed the Slum Clearance Act 
we put a proviso in there that no alley 
dwellings should be occupied after the 
Ist of July this year, assuming by that 
time that the whole business would be 
cleared up. Now we have not done that, 

Mr. STEFAN. You are passing a res- 
olution here indicating that this pro- 
posed committee can solve the whole 
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alley dwelling program within 30 to 60 
days. It cannot be done in that length 
of time. If you extend this -resolution 
and give the committee time to study, 
without creating a hardship on these 
people who are living in these dwellings, 
I think it will result in some relief. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That com- 
mittee can recommend whatever they 
think about it and the House, having 
confidence in the members of that com- 
mittee, Iam sure will do what that com- 
mittee recommends. I would regret very 
much to see that the only result of this 
resolution would be to postpone the time 
of evicting the alley dwellers, then forget 
about it and not do anything about it. 

Mr. STEFAN. How many days have 
you given them to report? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Sixty days. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter has been thoroughly explained by 
the gentleman from Michigan, as well as 
the gentleman from Nebraska and the 
proponent of the resolution. The aims 
of this resolution have been thoroughly 
gone into, In the Rules Committee we 
heard the statement of the gentleman 
from Virginia and that committee came 
to the conclusion that it should have im- 
mediate consideration. Replying to the 
gentleman from Nebraska with reference 
to the point he made about increasing 
the membership from three to five, I may 
say that the Speaker viewed with alarm 
the fact that there would be two Demo- 
crats to one Republican on that commit- 
tee and he thought, in fairness, that the 
membership should be increased to five, 
so that there will be three to two instead 
of two to one in fairness to the minority, 
and I may say the proponent of this 
resolution has agreed to that. 

Mr. STEFAN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Ulinois, the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee, that 
in the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
having to do with the District of Co- 
lumbia we never mention politics. We 
know that the distinguished majority 
leader, the Acting Speaker here today, 
has always been fair. 

Mr. SABATH. He has demonstrated 
that again today. 

Mr. STEFAN. I have heard in the 
District of Columbia that there is no 
man in the House of Representatives who 
is better inclined toward the taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia than is the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. Today, with a lot of impor- 
tant work before the House, the distin- 
guished Acting Speaker has carried out 
his promise that he made to the people 
of the District of Columbia that when 
there are any District bills ready to come 
up for consideration, they may be brought 
up without delay indicating to the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia the great 
friendship of the Acting Speaker for 
them, 

Mr. SABATH. The Acting Speaker 
will not, I am sure, ask that the words of 
the gentleman from Nebraska be stricken 
from the record. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman spoke 
about more Republicans. I do not know 
very much about the party policy over 
here, but, speaking for one Republican, I 
am sure that I am agreeable to letting 
the Democrats clean up this whole mess. 

Mr. SABATH. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentleman 
yield? A 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, who has recon- 
sidered leaving us and has decided to 
stay and will act in his present capacity 
that he has fulfilled so splendidly during 
the last 4 years. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to commend the chairman of the 
Rules Committee for the dispatch which 
he and the members of that group have 
exercised in bringing this worth-while 
resolution to the House this afternoon. I 
also wish to commend the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Srl, for sponsor- 
ing such a proposal, In the past we have 
had efforts directed toward slum clear- 
ance in the District of Columbia. Some 
efforts have been more successful than 
others. On many occasions there has 
been a difference of opinion and a cer- 
tain overlapping which has of necessity 
slowed the program. I am certain that 
the coordination of effort of all Members 
from the three House committees sitting 
on this select committee will bring about 
a plan which the Congress can look for- 
ward to with hope as a possible solution 
to a very vexing problem. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. May I observe that 
in my limited law practice I learned very 
early that I might lose my case if I talked 
too much. I have not anything further 
to say. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I wish to 
compliment the distinguished gentleman. 
May I ask if the gentleman has con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Missouri 
A to what funds will be provided for 
this? 

Mr. SABATH. I think the gentleman 
from Virginia will have enough influ- 
ence with the gentleman from Missouri, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, to obtain the few dollars that 
will be required. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the gentle- 
man explain the resolution and its pur- 
poses? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the reso- 
lution has been read. I can explain it if 
the gentleman insists. It merely creates 
a committee of 15 members, 5 each from 
3 different standing committees having 
something to do with this particular 
matter, and it provides that that com- 
mittee shall make an investigation and 
a report to the House within 60 days. 
This is all for the purpose of bringing 
order out of any chaos that might exist. 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, has’ 
the question been put to adopt the reso- 
lution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair had put the question but will put 
it again. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
we left here a little while ago, we were 
told that those having special orders 
would be permitted to speak and then 
the House would adjourn. Now, what 
kind of a resolution has been brought 
up? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SaparH] has 
called up a resolution, which the gentle- 
man referred to earlier in the day. 

Mr, COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, I make 
the. point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Let the 
Clerk again report the resolution. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the pending resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread House Resolution 
492. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. We have too many investigations 
going on now. Further, this resolution 
was never introduced or printed. It is 
typwritten, is introduced and reported at 
the same time. We are duplicating 
what the Senate is doing, and the Sen- 
ate duplicates what the House does. It 
is getting so someone wants an investi- 
gation every time some argument occurs. 
These investigations cost money. The 
District Committee has jurisdiction to 
make an investigation of housing in the 
District any time it desires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests that the gentleman from 
Illinois withdraw the resolution for the 
time being. Without objection, all pre- 
vious proceedings will be vacated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SaBATH. I dislike to withdraw 
the resolution. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do not withdraw it, 
then. I will find a way to stop its con- 
sideration. I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present, : 

Mr. SABATH. In accordance with the 
request, I am withdrawing the resolution 
for the time being. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resolution is withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 


Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, there 
has been unanimous consent for con- 


The 


sideration of the resolution; is that 
right? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 


is correct, but the Chair further stated 
that without objection, the previous pro- 
ceedings would be vacated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I reserve the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker. The House 
considered this resolution when the gen- 
tleman from Missouri was absent. I am 
not sure that the gentleman should be 
permitted to come in and get red in the 
face and upset the proceedings in the 
House after unanimous consent has been 
given for the consideration of the mat- 
ter, and if the gentleman wants to take 
the responsibility of beating the resolu- 
tion, why that is his responsibility. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests, since the resolution is 
withdrawn and the previous proceedings 
vacated, that under the circumstances 
the gentleman from Virginia and the 
gentleman from Illinois confer with the 
gentleman from Missouri. The House 
will be in session tomorrow. There are 
but few differences from a practical 
angle. I have no objection to matters 
going through with unanimous consent, 
but we have to be very practical under 
the circumstances, and Iam sure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia and 
the distinguished gentleman from Tli- 
nois appreciate that as well as I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I certainly 
appreciate the consideration the Chair 
has given the matter, but I do not feel 
inclined to simply surrender on the 
statement of one Member that he is go- 
ing to make a point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may say to the gentleman from 
Virginia that, perhaps this afternoon or 
before tomorrow’s session, some satis- 
factory solution will be arrived at, be- 
cause we must remember the gentleman 
from Missouri is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, and on the adoption 
of the resolution the matter would have 
to go before that committee for appro- 
priation. 

Mr, SABATH. It is understood, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am withdrawing it. for 
the present. As I said, I obtained unan- 
imous consent; but in view of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri making the point 
of order of no quorum, I realize that 
it would be hard, perhaps, to obtain a 
quorum and subject a lot of Members 
to the inconvenience of coming here, if 
we can accomplish that, perhaps tomor- 
row, without the gentleman from Mis- 
souri making the point of order. I 
think if the gentleman from Missouri 
would know the facts and the need for 
this committee, which will hardly cost 
anything at all and may accomplish a 
great deal of good, he himself would 
ask that it be passed, I am satisfied, be- 
cause he always has the interest of the 
people to whom this matter refers and 
aims to aid at heart. I know that if 
he had been informed—and I regret 
that I did not have the time to consult 
with him—I think he would not have 
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objected. Iam satisfied of that, because 
at all times, as long as I have known 
him, his interest has been in the interest 
of these people that need aid, and so on. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
present occupant of the chair made an 
announcement with reference to the 
business for this week. At no time did 
I read or did I hear the present oc- 
cupant f the chair say anything in 
reference to this resolution. He did say 
the so-called Wadsworth resolution was 
coming up. I never heard of this reso- 
lution until a few moments ago. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; the gentleman 
knew about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair, of course, does not want to enter 
into a controversy with anyone, par- 
ticularly his friend from Missouri, but 
the Chair stands upon what was stated 
last Thursday, that there would be a 
definite program, and then only such 
matters as could be brought up by unan- 
imous consent would be considered. 
The Chair feels bound by that state- 
ment. The Chair wishes to state, how- 
ever, that he considers the status of 
this resolution to be as if unanimous 
consent had never been asked, that all 
proceedings are vacated, because the 
Chair said,. “Without objection, the 
proceedings will be vacated.” The Chair 
wants that definitely understood. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
may I make this practical suggestion? 
Unanimous consent was asked to vacate 
the proceedings, and I reserved the right 
to object, which I still wish to reserve. 
Would it be practical to just pass the 
matter for a little while until we have 
had an opportunity to consider it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
gentleman desires to object, that is his 
privilege. The Chair, of course, has an- 
nounced that without objection the 
proceedings would be vacated. The 
Chair recognizes that a Member has 
difficulty in objecting or reserving the 
right to object under those circum- 
stances. The Chair assumed there 
would be no objection. The Chair does 
not under any circumstances want to 
take an unfair advantage of any 
Member. 

If there is no objection, the proceed- 
ings will be vacated. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under the rules of 
the House, would it be possible to have a 
recess of, say, half an hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By 
unanimous consent that could be done. 

Is there objection to vacating the pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. SABATH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MCHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I hope that our 
distinguished chairman will not do that, 
for this reason: The present occupant 
of the chair made a statement last week 
as to what the program would be. He 
provided specifically, and it is in the 
Recor, that only such matters could 
come up as came up by unanimous con- 
sent. This morning, elaborating upon 
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that same observation, he made clear 
that if matters like this resolution were 
to come up before the House they were 
to be passed by unanimous consent and 
not simply brought up by unanimous con- 
sent, and then have extended debate. 

Mr. SABATH, In view of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
and the desire of the Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to vacating the proceedings? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests that those interested in 
the resolution confer with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri about 
it. If it can be brought up by unani- 
mous consent and passed without debate 
thereafter, the Chair will entertain such 
a request tomorrow. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
os to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE WILLIAM JOSEPH SEARS 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to inform the 
House of the death at 5:17 a. m. today at 
Kissimmee, Fla., of one of our former col- 
leagues, the Honorable William Joseph 
Sears, of Florida. He served for many 
years as a Member of Congress, from the 
Sixty-fourth to the Seventieth, and the 
Seventy-third and Seventy-Fourth Con- 
gresses. His passing is a source of great 
regret to his many friends who served 
with him here. I feel that the Nation 
and my State have lost a loyal public 
servant and I have lost a personal 
friend. 

At a later date I will also extend my 
remarks with a further eulogy of the long 
public service of such a fine, laudable 
character. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, March 31, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1347. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the adjutant general, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting the proceedings of 
the Forty-fourth National Encampment 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, held at New York, N. L., 
September 28 to 30, 1943 (H. Doc, No. 
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522), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4163. A bill to 
amend section 2 of Public Law 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, relating to functions of the 
War Shipping Administration, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1313). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 3524. A bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1315). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 4254. A bill to extend for 1 
year the provisions of an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1316). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 4530. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 4531. A bill to prohibit certain sub- 
sidy, indemnity, and other payments with 
respect to short staple cotton and commod- 
ities manufactured from such cotton; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCORD: 

H. R. 4532. A bill to authorize the Rural 
Electrification Administration to make cer- 
tain loans to cooperative associations; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. R. 4533. A bill to establish a chiroprac- 
tic corps in the medical department of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. £634. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 which permit the free 
importation of horses and mules for im- 
mediate slaughter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. J. Res. 262. Joint. resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1944, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig- 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON: 

H. Con, Res. 76. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
utilization of waste paper is of great im- 
portance in the war effort, and recommending 
to the States the enactment of legislation 
designed to prevent the willful destruction 
of waste paper; to the Commitee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res. 492. Resolution to investigate slum 
clearance in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 493. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Agriculture to investigate the 
War Production Board and the Office of Price 
Administration; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 494. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the manuscript of the explana- 
tion of the action taken in the interest of 
soldiers missing in action, entitled “Army 
Personnel Missing in Action,” by Col. George 
F. Herbert, A. G. D., Chief, Casualty Branch, 
appearing on page 4, volume 2, No. 3, Prison- 
ers of War Bulletin, American Red Cross; to 
the Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States to inquire into the rela- 
tive value of water for domestic, farm, irriga- 


tion, and industrial purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H.R. 4535. A bill for the relief of William 
W. Willett, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4536. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Laura 
May Ryan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 4537. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of the 
Truscon Steel Co; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 

H. R. 4538. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Virginia to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of A. G. 
Bailey against the United States of America; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILWEG: 

H. R. 4539. A bill for the relief of George V. 

Kapitz; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. DINGELL: 

H R. 4540. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
S. Wachtel and Sophie D. Wachtel and Leszek 
J. Wachtel; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 4541. A bill for the relief of Oliver N. 

Knight; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr JUDD: 

H. R. 4542. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4543. A bill for the relief of Verne V. 
Gunsolley, Minneapolis, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H. R. 4544. A bill for the relief of J. P. 

Harting; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr, TOLAN: 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution to continue 
in full force and effect patent No. 1,628,096; 
to the Committee on Fatents. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5387. By Mr. FOGARTY: Memorial of the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, urging en- 
actment of legislation providing for Federal 
assistance for community lunch program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5388. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 52 
residents of New Castle, Lawrence County, 
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Pa., and vicinity, urging the enactment of 
the American Legion's omnibus bills, H. R. 
3917 and S. 1617, which will insure adequate 
compensation, hospitalization, educational 
rights, and other important features for the 
protection of the men and women in the 
armed forces; to the Committee on World 
War Veteran’s Legislation. 

5389. Also, petition of the Madison Street 
Baptist Church of Rochester, Pa., represent- 
ing approximately 20 persons urging the 
passage of House bill 2082, making unlaw- 
ful the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
within the United States of alcoholic bev- 
erages for the duration of the war and until 
the termination of demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5390. Also, petition of the First Baptist 
Sunday School of Rochester, Pa., represent- 
ing approximately 170 persons, urging the 
passage of House bill 2082, making unlawful 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
within the United States of alcoholic bever- 
ages for the duration of the war and until 
the termination of demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5391. Also, petition of the Nazarene Church 
of New Galilee, Pa., representing approxi- 
mately 27 to 30 persons urging the enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, making unlawful 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
within the United States of alcoholic bever- 
ages for the duration of the war and until 
the termination of demobilization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5392. By Mr. KEE: Petition of Mrs. C. L. 
Borden and 19 other residents of Bluefield, 
W. Va., urging support of House bill 2082, 
introduced by Hon. JOSEPH Bryson, to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war, by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holie liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5393. By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of sundry 

citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring the enactment of the Ameri- 
can Legion’s omnibus bill (H. R. 3917 and S. 
1617); to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 
5394. Also, petition of the Syrian-American 
Club, opposing the constitution of Palestine 
as a Jewish commonwealth; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

5395. Also, petition of the Northern Illinois 
College of Optometry students, requesting 
support of proposed bill authorizing appoint- 
ment of optometrists as commissioned officers 
in the Medical Corps of the Army and the 
Medical Corps of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

5396. Also, petition of the congregation of 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church, of 
Monessen, Pa., appealing for the good offices 
of the United States as mediator between 
Finland and Soviet Russia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

5397. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
Einnish descent, of Monessen, Pa., appealing 
for aid to Finland in securing a just peace 
with the Soviet Union; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5398. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by 
R. A. Peterson, of Newberg, Oreg., and 88 
other citizens of the State of Oregon, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5399. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Ludwig 
D. Schreiberm, city clerk, city of Chicago, 
Chicago, Hl.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

6400. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Gobierno Municipal, Rio Grande, 
P. R., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the administration 
of Hon. Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of 
8 Rico; to the Committee on Insular 

airs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Marcu 31, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Infinite God, who at the creation 
looked on all Thy works and called them 
good, move on the minds of men that 
they may love Thy name and obey Thy 
law. As we meditate on Thy countless 
providences, we are humbled by the sense 
of our abject weakness and our failure 
to realize the inheritance of human life 
and our whole duty toward a torn world. 
Gild our souls with the spirit of the 
heroic and sweep aside all error that 
we may understand that our labor is 
imperative to the divine order and to 
maintain our inspired liberty. 

Dear Lord, we pray that men may not 
be blunted in business, hardened by dis- 
appointment and conflicts. O let us 
have done with the drudgery of fear and 
friction which so often make unendur- 
able our duty. Help us all to believe 
again in the dreams and in the aspira- 
tions of youth and trust again the blessed 
ideals of the home altar. Lead us to 
endeavor to ascend the spiritual heights 
for aspiration and outlook. As we 
wander along the outlines of Thy great 
world house, feeling somewhat its mar- 
velous immensity, rearm us with faith 
and courage in our selected vocation. 
Almighty God, when the lights come on 
again, grant that our fair land may be 
found living in flesh and spirit for the 
extension of Thy kingdom the world 
round, In our dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

On March 28, 1944: 

H. R. 2212. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Waverly Morgan; 

H. R. 2743. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Geiler; 

H. R. 2925. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Goff, as administrator of the estate of 
Judson E. Goff, deceased; 

H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Lloyd L. 
Johnson and P. B. Hume; and 

H. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to participate in the work 
of the United Nations relief and rehabilita- 
tion organization. 

On March 29, 1944: 

H.R.824. An act to place postmasters at 
fourth-class post offices on an annual salary 
basis, and fix their rate of pay; and provide 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment, and fix the rates thereof; 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Robert 
Beckwith, Julius Buettner, and Emma M. 
Buettner; and 

H. R. 4410. An act to extend for an addi- 
tional 90 days the period during which cer- 
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tain grains and other products to be used for 
livestock and poultry feed may be imported 
from foreign countries free of duty. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 1216. An act for the relief of Walter 
Ervin and Cora Ervin; 

H. R. 1421. An act for the relief of Paul B. 
Lingle; 

H. R. 2234. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Christine Hansen; 

H. R. 2278. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Fudge: 

H. R. 2337. An act for the relief of John 
Joseph Defeo; 

H.R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of 
awards in connection with the war minerals 
relief statutes; 

H. R. 2778. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 16 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1943, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 
174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 3075. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Isabella Tucker; 

H. R. 3247. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Langhorne Walker; 

H. R. 3259. An act to clarify the application 
of section 1 (b) of Public Law 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to certain services per- 
formed by seamen as employees of the United 
States through the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration; 

H. R. 8362, An act to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska; 

H. R. 3602, An act to amend the act making 
it a misdemeanor to stow away on vessels; 

H. R. 8668. An act for the relief of C. O. 
Evensen; 

H. R. 3847. An act to exempt certain officers 
and employees of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration from certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code and Revised Statutes; and 

H. R. 4377. An act authorizing the President 
to present in the name of Congress a Distin- 
guished Service Medal to Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, United States Navy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1247. An act for the relief of the Bishop- 
ville Milling Co.; 

S. 1416. An act for the relief of Mrs, Judith 
H. Sedler, administratrix of the estate of 
Anthony F. Sedler, deceased; 

8.1432. An act to extend the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939; 

S. 1479. An act providing for the suspen- 
sion of certain requirements relating to work 
on tunnel sites; 

S. 1708. An act to amend section 12 of the 
Pay Adjustment Act of June 16, 1942, re- 
lating to travel allowances; 

S. 1714. An act to reimburse certain Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of a fire at the marine bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va., on December 16, 1943; 

S. 1720. An act to vest title to the U. S. S. 
Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the Foundation 
for the Original United States Ship Michi- 
gan, Inc.; 

S. 1741. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and civilian per- 
sonnel for personal property lost as the result 
of a fire in hangar V-3 at the naval air sta- 
tion, Norfolk, Va., on November 12, 1942; 

S. 1757. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
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and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 1771. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; and 

S. 1801. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad-yard- 
enlargement purposes, a parcel of land of 
the Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 2618. An act to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2648. An act for the relief of Avid 
Evers; 

H. R. 2928. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as amended; 

H. R. 3257. An act to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of Title IT of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to authorize suspen- 
sion of the statute of limitations in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3538—An act for the relief of the Revy- 
erend James T. Denigan; and 

H. R. 3661. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
Ley and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers 
in the following departments and agen- 
cies: 

1. Department of the Interior. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

8. Department of State. 

4, Federal Security Agency. 

5. Office of Defense Transportation, 

6. Office for Emergency Management, 

7. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

8. United States District Court (Dis- 
trict of Maryland). 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, after it was assumed that there 
would be no business transacted other 
than special orders, I left the Chamber. 
Later by chance I learned that a resolu- 
tion was being considered in the House 
to create a select committee of 15 Mem- 
bers to make an investigation and report 
to the House within 60 days on a plan for 
slum clearance with a view of abolishing 
alley dwellings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, The resolution had never been 
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introduced, was never printed, was con- 
sidered by the Rules Committee yester- 
day afternoon, reported favorably, and 
called up by unanimous consent imme- 
diately after it was presented by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH], chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. I reached 
the floor just as the Speaker was placing 
the resolution on final passage, and in 
order to prevent that vote I raised the 
question of a quorum. 

Mr. Speaker, it has long been known 
that I think we have gone far enough 
in the creation of select committees, al- 
though I am willing that every resolution 
stand on its own bottom. If, after care- 
fully considering the resolution, I feel it is 
justified, I will not oppose it. Where 
there is a duplication of effort, I think I 
am justified in my opposition. 

Now, what are the facts? Since last 
November a special committee of the 
District of Columbia Committee of the 
Senate has been investigating this mat- 
ter. That committee is composed of 
Senator Burton, of Ohio; Senator Mc- 
Carran, of Nevada; Senator Typrnes, of 
Maryland; and Senator CAPPER, of 
Kansas. The committee has held ex- 
tensive hearings; in fact, I understand 
they are voluminous. It has gone into 
every phase of this subject, and right at 
the moment, Mr. Speaker, that commit- 
tee is in session considering the very 
questions that this select committee 
would be required to look into. I talked 
to Senator Burton last night. He ad- 
vised me that their investigation had 
been very extensive and not only had they 
heard all interested that desired to be 
heard and those that the committee 
called, but that the committee had per- 
sonally visited the slums and the alleys, 
and I am sure Members of the House 
will recall seeing the pictures of the 
Senators in the newspapers at the time 
they made their visit. Senator Burton 
informed me several bills have been in- 
troduced, and aside from that there is a 
bill at the present time before the Di- 
rector of the Budget and, when it is 
cleared by that official, that bill will be 
presented to the Senate Committee. 
Senator Burron said it was the purpose 
of the committee to pass legislation that 
will take care of this situation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, almost every day 
there is some complaint from some Mem- 
ber of the House about waste and ex- 
travagance and duplication of effort in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Are we not subject to criticism if we 
carry out a program that will result in 
waste of the taxpayers’ money in dupli- 
cating what the Senate has already done? 

This Congress is not going to permit 
those who are now occupying these un- 
suitable houses, which might properly be 
called shacks, to be put out on July 1 as 
the present law provides when there is 
no place for them to go. I am perfectly 
willing to support a resolution right now 
amending the existing law so that evic- 
tion will not be necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of the House 
placed jurisdiction on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee to investigate this 
matter at any time it desires. The Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds, which 
under the resolution will have five mem- 
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bers on this select committee, has au- 
thority by special resolution to investi- 
gate defense housing and received an 
appropriation for expenses. Five mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions that handle the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill will also be 
members of this select committee. The 
House by resolution provided that the 
Appropriations Committee could make 
investigations from time to time, and, 
further than that, the House appro- 
priated $100,000 for expenses. If the 
Subcommittee or Appropriations han- 
dling the District of Columbia bill desires 
this matter investigated, it can request 
the chairman to send investigators into 
the field. Checking up on the balance of 
the $100,000 which was made available, I 
find there is over $70,000 still to the credit 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am just as interested 
in slum clearance as any Member of this 
House. That is not the question I raise. 
I say this is a duplication of the work 
that a subcommittee of the Senate has 
been performing since last November. I 
further say that we are not justified in 
creating this select committee. I dislike 
to quarrel with my friends, but as chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts it is 
my duty to protect the contingent fund 
of the House as much as I possibly can. 
Feeling as I do, I think it is my duty to 
require a quorum of the House to pass 
upon this resolution and, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I will object to its consideration 
by unanimous consent, and if it is called 
up will insist that a quorum be present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

SOLDIERS’ VOTE 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state the parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
House today adopts the concurrent reso- 
lution on the adjournment, fixing the 
time of adjournment tomorrow until 
some day in April, and then if, tomorrow 
or tonight before midnight, the Presi- 
dent sends back the so-called soldiers’ 
vote bill without his approval, the House 
and Senate having already agreed to 
this matter of adjournment, what would 
be the situation? Would the House, 
without a quorum present tomorrow, be 
in a position to act? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will 
the gentleman from Michigan postpone 
that inquiry? I think that the matter 
might be answered a little later in a 
more effective way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
in reply to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
a moment ago with respect to the reso- 
lution which-I offered to investigate the 
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subject of slum clearance in Washington, 
I want to say that the gentleman is not 
going to get into a quarrel with me about 
it. I merely want to make it clear that 
all of us who had anything to do with 
the presentation of that resolution yes- 
terday did it in a purely disinterested 
way to try to find a solution of a matter 
that is urgent with respect to alley dwell- 
ings in the District because of the fact 
that we have passed a law that is going 
to make it unlawful for people to live in 
those dwellings after the lst of July. 
Unless we do something about it, we are 
liable to have a lot of people thrown out 
on the street. Nobody wants to see that 
done, The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cocuran] has said that another 
body in the Capitol is working on that 
and holding hearings, I have been here 
a good many years, but I have never 
known the House to depend upon the 
action of the Senate in respect to hear- 
ings. We have always made our own 
investigations, conducted our own hear- 
ings, and formed our own. judgments, 
which, of course, we will do in this case. 
If the gentleman from Missouri thinks 
this ought not to be done, I am not going 
to quarrel with him. He is not going to 
get into any fuss with me about it, be- 
cause I have no interest in the matter 
except the same interest that these other 
gentlemen who spoke yesterday on the 
matter—to correct a bad situation in the 
city of Washington. 

I want to give the gentleman from 
Missouri notice now that if it is not cor- 
rected, and the House as well as the Sen- 
ate does not do something about it, you 
are going to have a mighty bad situa- 
tion in the United States Capital within 
the next few months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Sur! has expired. 


SOLDIERS’ VOTE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 523) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read by the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and ordered 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am permitting S. 1285, entitled “An 
act to facilitate voting, in time of war, by 
members of the land and naval forces. 
members of the merchant marine, ana 
others absent from the place of their 
residence, and to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, and for other purposes,” 
to become law without my signature. 

The bill is, in my judgment, wholly in- 
adequate to assure to service men and 
women as far as is practically feasible 
the same opportunity which they. would 
have to vote if they were at home. 

Because of the confusing provisions of 
the bill and because of the difficulty of 
knowing just what will be the practical 
effect of the bill in operation, it is im- 
possible for me to determine whether in 
fact more service men and women will 
be able to vote under the new measure 
than under existing law. That determi- 
nation will largely depend upon the ex- 
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tent to which the States cooperate to 
make the measure as effective as its pro- 
visions permit. In view of this situation, 
I have resolved the doubt, in favor of the 
action taken by the Congress, and am 
permitting the bill to become law without 
my approval. 

In other words, this bill might fairly 
be called a standing invitation to the 
several States to make it practicable for 
their citizens to vote; in this sense the 
Congress is placing a certain responsi- 
bility on each State for action. But it 
will, of course, be understood by those in 
the armed services, who want to vote but 


have been, anxious ‘to 
Government do everything 
compatible with military 
tions to get the full State ballots to the 
men and women in the service. I al- 
ways have been, and I am now, anxious 
to have the States do everything within 
their power to get the full State ballots 
to the men and women in the service. 
The real issue is whether after the 
States have done all that they are will- 
ing to do to get the full State ballots 
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to the men and women in the service, 


and after the Federal Government has 
done everything within its power to get 


the full State ballots delivered to the | 


men and women in the service, those 
who have not received their full State 
ballots should be given the right to cast 
a short, uniform Federal ballot which 
can readily be made available to them. 
This right, which should be assured to 
all men and women in the service, is 
largely nullified by the conditions which 
the provisions of this bill attach to its 
exercise. 

In my judgment, the right of a soldier 
to vote the Federal ballot if he does not 
receive in time his State ballot should 
not be conditioned, as it is by this bill, 
upon his having made a prior applica- 
tion for a State ‘ballot, or upon the prior 
certification by the Governor of ‘the 
State that the Federal ballot is accept- 
able under State law. This bill provides 
a Federal ballot, but because of these 
conditions it Goes not provide the right 
to vote. 

The Federal Government will and 
should do everything it can to get the 
State ballots to our men and women in 
the service. But it is not in my judg- 
ment true, as some have contended, that 
the Federal Government can assure the 
use of State ballots as readily as the use 
of Federal ballots. No matter what ef- 
fort the Federal Government makes, in 
Many cases it will not be possible to 
insure the delivery in time of State ballots 
te designated individuals all over the 
world or their return in time to the re- 
spective States. 

Some of the service men and women, 
not knowing where they will be a month 
hence or whether they will be alive, will 
not apply for their ballots. Others will 


not receive their State ballots in time or 
be able to get their ballots back to their 
States in time. Remember that a num- 
ber of States still require a special form 
of application and that the postal card 
application forms supplied by the Fed- 
eral Government are only treated as an 
application for an application for a State 


The Federal Government can insure, 
and in my judgment it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to insure, that 
every service man and woman who does 
not get his State ballot in time shall 
have the right to use a short and uniform 
Federal ballot. 

It is in my judgment within the au- 
thority of the Congress to use its war 
powers to protect the political rights of 
our service men and women to vote for 
Federal offices as well as their civil rights 
with respect to their jobs and their 
homes. If Congress did not hesitate to 
protect their property rights by legis- 
lation which affected State law, there 
is mo reason why Congress should hesi- 
tate to protect their political rights. 

In 1942, Congress did exercise the war 
powers to provide Federal war ballots 
and they were counted in almost every 
State. What was constitutional in 1942 
certainly is not unconstitutional in 1944, 

In allowing the bill to become law, I 
wish to appeal to the States, upon whom 
the Congress has placed the primary 
responsibility for enabling our service 
people to vote, to cooperate to make the 
bill as fully effective as its defective pro- 
visions will allow. The response of the 
Governors to my questions, and reports 
made to me by the War Department, in- 
dicate that many States have not yet 
taken action to make the bill as fully 
effective as it could be and that a con- 
siderable number of States do not pres- 
ently contemplate taking such action. 

I wish also to appeal to the Congress 
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to take more adequate action to protect 


the political rights of our men and 
women in the service. 
It is right and necessary that the 


| States do all in their power to see that 


the State ballots reach the men and 


women in the service from their States. 


In particular, I appeal to them to see | 


that their State laws allow sufficient time 
between the time that their absentee 
ballots are available for distribution and 
the time that they must be returned to 
be counted. 

I also appeal to the States to see that 
the postal- card application forms for 
State ballots distributed by the Federal 
‘Government to the troops are treated as 
a sufficient application for their State 
ballot and not merely as a request for a 
formal application for a State ballot. 

I also appeal to the States to authorize 
the use of the Federal ballots by all 
service people from their States who 
have not received their State ballots be- 
fore an appropriate date, whether or not 
they have formally applied for them. 
No State or Federal red tape should take 
from our young folk in the service their 
right to vote. E 

I further appeal to the Congress to 
amend the present bill, S. 1285, so as to 
euthorize all service men and women, 
who have not received their State ballots 
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by an appropriate date, whether or not 
they have formally applied for them, to 
use the Federal ballot without prior ex- 
press authorization by the States. If 
the States do not accept the Federal bal- 
lot, that will be their saan e 
Under this bili, that responsibility is 
shared by the Congress. 

Our boys on the battle fronts must not 
be denied an opportunity to vote simply 
because they are away from home. They 
are at the front fighting with their lives 
to defend our rights and our freedoms. 
We must assure them their rights and 
freedoms at home so that they will have 
a fair share in determining the kind of 
life to which they will return. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Wuire House, March 31, 1944. 


THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my intention, of course, to quarrel with 
the President with reference to his sol- 
diers’ voting bill. I am glad he did not 
veto it. 

Having led this fight for States’ rights 
and for providing a method for these 
young men and women in our armed 
forces to cast an untrammeled ballot in 
a constitutional election, having led the 
fight to preserve the rights of the States 
under the Constitution, I want to say 
now that we have provided the very best 
law we could obtain under the circum- 
stances. 

If the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission will do their 
part in getting these ballots to the mem- 
bers of our armed forces, they will every 
one get an opportunity to vote in a con- 
Stitutional election, in a legal election, 
under a law that does not violate the 
Constitution, destroy States’ rights, or 
tend to wreck those institutions for 
which they are now fighting and offering 
up their lives. 

This has been a great fight. It has 
brought great punishment to me in a 
way. It has been one of the greatest con- 
stitutional battles we have had in 50 
years, and Iam proud of the part I have 
had to play in it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
one of those who voted for the bill which 
the President has just discussed. Frank- 
ly, it did not go quite as far as I would 
like to have gone. I voted for the Wor- 
Jey substitute in the Committee of the 
Whole as amended by the Tarver 
amendment, which would have done just 
what the President has asked us to do in 
this message. It seems to me that under 
the circumstances surrounding this 
Measure the President’s message was 
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most temperate and an effort to cooper- 
ate with the Congress and the States. I 
wish to commend him for the attituae he 
has taken about this matter, knowing as 
I do how strongly he feels about the sub- 
ject. There is no reason for us to have 
further controversy about it as I see it. 

I would hope that the Congress might 
follow his recommendations, and I cer- 
tainly hope the States will make this 
act effective by taking the necessary 
steps to provide the time in which the 
Soldiers can get their ballots and can 
participate in the election. Certainly no 
one is more interested in the future of 
this country than the men and women in 
our armed services, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired. 

ADJOURNMENT RESOLUTION 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House House Con- 
current Resolution 75, providing for an 
adjournment of the House from Thurs- 
day, March 30, 1944, to Wednesday, April 
12, 1944, with Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion and the Senate amendments, as fol- 
lows: i 

Senate amendments: Lines 2 and 3, strike 
out “Thursday, March 30” and insert "Satur- 
day. April 1.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “Concur- 
Tent resolution providing for an adjourn- 
ment of Congress from Saturday, April 1, 
1944, to Wednesday, April 12, 1944.” 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to be heard on the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Georgia yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. RANKIN. He had better yield. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair hopes there will be no display of 
temper. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Chair need not in- 
dulge any fears about the temper of this 
discussion, because I am always tem- 
perate. Temperance is one of my long 
suits. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of the 
Members of the House, as far as I know, 
were not consulted about this recess, I 
know I was not. If I had been I should 
have opposed it. 

We are today in a great turmoil. No 
one can read the papers and listen to the 
broadcasts without realizing this fact. 
In my opinion it is necessary for Con- 
gress to stay on the job. If I had been 
consulted, which I feel as a humble 
Member of this House I had a right to be, 
I should have insisted that we take 3-day 
recesses instead of an adjournment for 2 
weeks. 

Jam not going to vote for this amend- 
ment, because I believe that the Con- 
gress should stay in readiness. We do 
not know what the next few days or even 
the next few hours may bring, and I be- 
lieve it would be a serious mistake for us 
to leave here for 2 weeks with all the 
work we have on hand and with the con- 
dition of the world as it is today. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. As I understand the 
amendment it does not provide for a 2 
weeks’ adjournment, but only about 10 
days. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ten days now. It was 
for 2 weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to embar- 
rass other Members. Many of them 
have gone home with the understanding 
that this resolution would be adopted, 
and I am not going to make a point of 
no quorum in order to try to kill it; but 
I do want to express my views and to say 
that from now on I am not going to vote 
for Congress to take these periodic re- 
cesses at a time when the world is in the 
condition it is now and when it is neces- 
sary in my opinion for us to be here. 
The men on the slopes of Cassino are not 
getting a 2 weeks’ recess, The men in 
the Southwest Pacific are not getting a 
recess. We have legislation of pressing 
importance to attend to and I think we 
should have taken 3-day recesses and 
not a 2 weeks’ recess. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding, on 
yesterday I said I would not make a 
point of no quorum and prevent the re- 
cess if this message came up, and I stand 
by that agreement; but, like the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, I serve notice now 
that this is the last time I will fail to 
make a point of no quorum in order to 
prevent a recess. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I feel as 
though I was a party to that agreement 
of yesterday, because I did protest. If 
I had been going to object I should have 
done so then, for then a great many 
Members who have gone to their homes 
would be here today. 

For the reasons I have set forth, I 
am not going to make a point of no 
quorum, but I was elected to Congress 
for 2 years. Regardless of what hap- 
pens in the future I feel it is my duty 
to be here. I had to leave 1 day last 
week on account of illness in my family, 
but during the time I have been in Con- 
gress I have tried to be here at all times 
and I expect to continue that policy to 
the end of my service. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is one other 
reason why a recess might be of some 
benefit. During the last few days we 
have heard considerable from two or 
three Members on the majority side that 


we should let this discussion as to a cer- 


tain radio commentator die down. The 
House will not be in session for 10 days, 
there will not be any opportunity for 
that gentleman’s critics to say anything; 
so while the recess is on I suggest to 
the gentlemen on the other side who 
want to stop this controversy that they 
get the ear of that commentator and 
let him confine his observations over the 
radio to the truth and quit charging 
that Congress is a House of reprehensi- 
bles and that Members of Congress are 
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disloyal. I commend that to your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me call attention 
to another thing: There is a certain 
element that has been trying to force 
through a resolution that in my opinion 
would create extreme friction between 
the United States and Great Britain, our 
great ally. On day before yesterday a 
question arose in the British House of 
Commons over an immaterial matter. 
To show how nerves are strained, because 
the administration lost by one vote on 
a practically immaterial matter, the 
question of payment for women school 
teachers, the Prime Minister demanded a 
vote of confidence and got it, of course. 

If those questions concerning Great 
Britain are going to continue to be agi- 
tated in my opinion they will tend to 
create friction between us and Great 
Britain. That is another reason why the 
Members of the House and Senate should 
be here to answer those criticisms. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, 

Mr. STEFAN. I think there are more 
important questions than that which 
ought to be considered. In the State of 
Nebraska today people who are asked to 
raise eggs have so many eggs on hand 
that they cannot get rid of them. Farm- 
ers are selling eggs out there for 20 
cents a dozen. You have to pay 52 cents 
a dozen in Washington for them, The 
feed situation in Nebraska is bad. The 
people you are asking to raise food for 
our armed forces and our people at home 
cannot get feed to feed their livestock, 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think that is more 
important than what is happening politi- 
cally in the British House of Commons. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think so. 

More important than what is happen- 
ing in Nebraska is the raging flood today 
on the Tombigbee River down in my dis- 
trict and I wish I could take a bunch of 
you down there. Maybe you would 
change your minds when that matter 
comes up again. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I do not in- 
tend to embarrass the House. I merely 
wanted to state my attitude on this prop- 
osition. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia IMr. RAM- 
SPECK]. 

The motion was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from a soldier boy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]? 

There was no objection. 


THE MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include therein a letter 
from the chairman of a selective service 
board. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lewis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers this morning and for the last few 
days indicate an acute shortage of man- 
power. I want to call to the attention of 
the House an indefensible policy of the 
Executive department of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which is add- 
ing to the acuteness of this situation. A 
policy which I believe should be changed 
immediately in the interest of efficient 
government, of keeping expenses to the 
minimum, and for the efficient conduct 
of the war. 

I refer to the cost-plus system of let- 
ting Government contracts, especially in 
connection with the production of war 
materials. Under this system, no mat- 
ter how many idle men an employer is 
able to keep in his factory, he is entitled 
to count in the cost of the material that 
he produces for the Government of the 
United States the wages of those idle 
men. 

As à result, we find throughout the 
United States thousands— perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands of idle men who are 
performing no useful function in indus- 
try but who are kept on the pay rolls by 
the employers simply because those em- 
ployers can add the wages of the idle 
men to the cost of the goods they are 
furnishing the Government of the 
United States. 

In addition to this reservoir of idle 
manpower there is another large group 

~ classified as I-A (L) from which Selec- 
tive Service can draw, and in addition to 
those sources it should be known that 
the induction officials of the Army are 
themselves to blame for the failure of 
many selective-service boards to fill their 
quotas. Mr. Speaker, I am today in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the chairman of a 
selective-service board in my district 
which reveals this deplorable situation. 
It is as follows: 

MARCH 28, 1944. 
Hon, Eart R LEWIS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mn. Lewis: The many newspaper arti- 
cles and radio broadcasts in recent weeks 
which have intimated that Selective Service 
has fallen far behind its quotas in the past 6 
months, have been very disturbing to the 
uncompensated personnel of local boards, 
who have been trying honestly but sometimes 
vainly to keep up with the constant changes 
in the regulations. There can be no doubt 
that local boards, through misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation of the numerous 
changes in policy, and confusion caused by 
the constant outpouring of newspaper inter- 
views by dozens of officials upon the subject 
of selective service, do make many errors. 
The miracle is that they are willing to stay 
on the job at all and battle through such a 
maze of contradictory circulars, bulletins, 
regulations, letters, and numerous changes of 

Olicy. 
5 i le obvious, however, that much of the 
delay in getting men into the service is due 
to a lack of ingenuity and initiative on the 
part of officials at induction and reception 
centers. Local board members and clerks get 
the idea sometimes that they are playing a 
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game in which induction Officials are trying 
to outwit them in keeping selectees out of 
the service. Here are a few examples of the 
conditions that exist: 

1, There are certain types of specialized 
training for which men can enlist and having 
been accepted they must then be inducted 
through the local draft boards. It frequently 
happens that the orders given these men 
before they come to the local boards are en- 
tirely conflicting with requirements of offi- 
cials at the induction station to the extend 
that a stalemate results—in other words an 
aviation cadet may be told, when accepted 
by enlistment officials, that he must be in- 
ducted by a certain date in order to qualify 
and that he need not be sent with a contin- 
gent of selectees for final examination, but 
can go directly to reception center. When 
we try to cooperate with him we find that 
he will not be accepted at the reception cen- 
ter without having first gone through this 
final examination although he had already 
been examined and passed before applying 
to the local board and in some cases there 
is no opportunity to get him qualified within 
the time specified. 

2. After a group has been finally examined 
and the necessary 21 days have passed they are 
then inducted into the service under the 
most recent regulations I have had time to 
read. They must take with them certain 
forms prepared by the examining staff and 
the local board. It has come to our atten- 
tion that groups who appear for induction 
with any one of those forms missing are sent 
back home to await further call when the 
missing form could readily be produced 
through the medium of a telephone call 
within a few hours. Judging from the re- 
ports coming to us the amount of money 
wasted and time lost in getting men into 
the armed forces through such stupid pro- 
cedure, must be numerous over the entire 
country. Such things have happened in this 
board and in other boards of this county to 
my knowledge. We have been told by selec- 
tees returning from their examination that 
im one instance 150 men were returned to 
their board because they did not have with 
them a Form No. 218 which could have been 
supplied within a few hours. This last I 
cannot verify, but it was told to us by one 
of our boys who was sent home because he 
did not have with him a Form No. 219. This 
boy was a volunteer anxious to get into the 
service, but because that specific form was 
not with him he was unable to enter the 
service on that day. When he returned, men 
from our selective-service State headquarters, 
who were in the office advised our clerk what 
to do to get him in with the group leaving 
the following day and the clerk followed 
their instructions implicitly all to no avail. 
The boy was again sent home and compelled 
to lie around here without a job for a month 
awaiting another call, 

A great deal of lost time and money would 
be saved, it seems to me, if induction officials 
would cooperate with the spirit of selective 
service and assume sufficient responsibility 
to hold groups of men for a few hours where 
there is some clerical error or omission in the 
papers transmitted and contact the local 
boards to ascertain whether they are in fact 
qualified. I note also in today’s radio and 
newspaper items that a great furore is being 
raised over getting IV-F’s into the service. 
I would like to call to your attention that 
we have a large group of men in much better 
condition than the IV-F's, who are classified 
in I-A (L) meaning that they can be used 
for limited service, yet the Army finds no 
use for most of these men and we are never 
able to send for induction more than 2 per 
month. Many of these men are anxious to 
serve and have signed as volunteers but 
can't get in, so why talk about inducting 
IV-F’s? We have 39 in I-A (L) as of this 
date. 

This will give you a little idea of some of 
the things that upset the ty of local 
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draft board members as they struggle to be 
of service to their country and seem to find 
their efforts thwarted by the Army itself 
while it cries out that selective service has 
not furnished its quotas. 

Yours very truly, 

(Name omitted), 
Chairman, Local Board No. 1. 


Mr. Speaker, these reprehensible prac- 
tices with respect to war contracts and 
the failure of induction officials of the 
Army to discharge their duties sensibiy 
and efficiently must be stopped. 


PRESIDENT'S ATTITUDE ON SOLDIERS’ 
VOTE BILL 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Grant]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
in the veto message that we have just 


. heard read, the Chief Executive has told 


us he will not sign the soldiers’ vote bill, 
yet he will not veto it. Our memory 
is not so short but that we recall a short 
time ago a scorching message that was 
sent up here from the White House say- 
ing something about Members of Con- 
gress ducking or failing to stand up and 
be counted. Today it is a case of the 
shoe being on the other foot. 


THE LATE KNUTE ROCKNE 


Mr. Speaker, 18 years ago today the 
Nation was stunned by the news of the 
untimely death of the immortal Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame. A commercial 
plane plunged to earth on the fields of 
Kansas carrying to death all of the cc- 
cupants of that plane, including this 
Danish immigrant who rose to be the 
idol of millions of young Americans, a 
man who had a profound influence on 
clean and wholesome living in America. 

A few days ago the genial gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Brien] read from 
the rolls of the House a list of fighting 
Irishmen. In that list of Members of 
Irish descent I did not even make the 
second team. But, having attended that 
great institution, Notre Dame, and hav- 
ing the honor to represent the district 
in which it is located, I insist that I must 
be counted on the team. One of the 
treasures of those priceless years spent 
at Notre Dame is the memory of the im- 
mortal Knute Rockne, that molder of 
character, that maker of men. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


LACK OF A DEFINTE FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. COMPTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, for lack 
of a definite foreign policy, today marks 
another defeat for this administration 
in its relations with Europe. For want 
of insistence on the inviolability of an 
international treaty our friend and ally, 
Great Britain, consummates a breach of 
contract today. For our failure to act 
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or even to protest, the doors of Palestine 
close today, this March 31, 1944, because 
the imperialistic policy of the British 
Colonial Office is more important to the 
present administration than furnishing 
a haven for millions of Hitler’s victims 
in Europe. 

Today the British white paper promul- 
gated in 1939, without the assent of any 
one of 52 nations who gave Great Britain 
the mandate over Palestine, finally by 
decree closes the doors of that tiny coun- 
try to the wandering Jews of the world. 

Last week the President of the United 
States, in what was intended to be a 
sympathetic statement, asked the na- 
tions of the world to open their doors 
to the refugees of Germany and the suf- 
fering people of occupied countries, well 
knowing that this was not practical, and 
yet he made no move nor spoke no word 
to keep open the comparatively few 
square miles set aside in Palestine by all 
the nations for immigration of Jews. 
There are 600,060 of their kinsmen wait- 
ing, praying, and earnestly offering a 


home for their stricken brethren, but all“ 


they receive is sympathetic words. 

Today marks another milestone in the 
sad history of a wandering race and not 
one to which the democracies can look 
with pride. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend ay own 
remarks in the Record and to include 
therein an article by Edward Alexander 
Parsons, president, Louisiana Historical 
Society. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
on the subject The Critical Manpower 
Shortage in Fisheries and to -include 
therein certain telegrams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
The Merchant Marine as an Instrument 
of Commerce and to include therein an 
address delivered by R. Earle Anderson, 
Director of Finance, United States Mari- 
time Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 


HON. WALTER J. LaBUY 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday of this week, March 29, the 
Senate confirmed the nomination of the 
Honorable Walter J. LaBuy, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois. 

This is the first time in the history of 
our country that an American of Polish 
descent has been elevated to such a high 
and distinguished position. I am proud 
tu say that I have known the newly 
appointed judge intimately for many 
years, and who, for the last 12 years, has 
been one of the leading circuit judges of 
Chicago, with an outstanding record of 
achievement behind him. Many of his 
decisions have received appraisement 
throughout the United States. 

It is my humble opinion that our 
President has again shown excellent 
judgment in the selection of Judge 
LaBuy for this important assignment. 
All Americans of Polish descent feel that 
they share in this high honor as well 
as the recognition of ability, and have 
received the news with a deep feeling of 
gratitude. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two particulars, 
in the first to include an editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star, and in the 
second, to include a brief article on 
Canadian air policy from the New York 
Times, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the 15-minute 
special order granted me for today be 
transferred to Thursday, April 20. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legis- 
lative business is disposed of today, and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. STEWART and Mr. Horrman asked 
and were given permission to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
1 to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


LESLIE M. RAPP 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor today for the purpose of pay- 
ing tribute to a loyal, faithful, and effi- 
cient employee of the minority on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I refer 
to our clerk, Leslie M. Rapp, who first 
became associated with the committee 
back in 1925. Since that time he has 
become recognized as one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on internal rev- 
enue and other taxation. Today he is 
severing his connection with our com- 
mittee, he having resigned to associate 
himself with one of the leading law firms 
in New York City. The loss that we sus- 
tain in his departure will be the gain of 
the firm that he is joining. 

Not only do I want to express my deep 
and heartfelt thanks to this faithful 
friend and adviser, but also do I wish to 
extend to him my very best wishes and 
the best wishes of my colleagues on the 
committee. He will take with him our 
affection, our esteem, and our respect, 
and I know that he will attain outstand- 
ing success in his chosen field, because he 
is the kind who achieves outstanding 
success in whatever he undertakes, 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
submit a request that any other Mem- 
ber of the House may have leave to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point with refer- 
ence to Mr. Rapp and his work? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I make that request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, personally, I am going to miss the 
close association of Mr. Rapp. He has 


\ been most helpful to me. 


For 19 years Les, as his friends prefer 
to call him, has been associated with this 
committee, most of the time in the ca- 
pacity of minority clerk. He is not only 
a tax man of exceptional ability but a 
man of excellent character and few bear 
acquaintance as well as he. Whenever 
a minority member found himself facing 
tax difficulties he invariably turned to 
Les, and he did not turn in vain, as he 
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would soon have him straightened out. 
He was most beneficial in the drafting of 
tax statements, and to say that he is go- 
ing to be missed is putting it mildly in- 
deed. 

Les was loath to depart from his as- 
sociates of years’ standing, but felt that 
it was his duty to accept the new posi- 
tion, as it not only carries a lucrative 
salary but offers the opportunity of 
splendid advancement, 

While we regret his departure in the 
deepest sense of the word, we rejoice in 
his good fortune and wish him un- 
bounded success in his new line of en- 
deavor. We congratulate his new em- 
ployers in being able to secure the serv- 
ices of such an exceptional young man 
as Mr. Rapp, and we know they will ap- 
preciate his ability and advice more and 
more as time goes on. 

So good luck to you, Les, and may 
Dame Fortune smile on you always. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is always a source of deep gratification 
to me whenever ambitious and aspiring 
youth receives proper recognition for 
services faithfully and efficiently ren- 
dered. I doubt if any committee of Con- 
gress has been served by an employee 
with greater ability and fidelity than has 
the Ways and Means Committee by its 
minority clerk, Leslie M. Rapp. 

Such outstanding ability as has char- 
acterized the service rendered to our 
committee by Mr. Rapp could not fail to 
attract the attention of the legal firms 
engaged in the field of tax law. Such 
firms are ever in search of outstanding 
legal talent. Much as I regret the loss 
of Mr. Rapp as our minority clerk, I re- 
joice that his fine character, his excep- 
tional legal ability, and his broad expe- 
rience in all phases of tax legislation 
have been recognized by and have 
brought to him a position with a leading 
law firm in New York City. 

I know that my good friend, Leslie M. 
Rapp, enters upon his professional ca- 
reer in New York with the best wishes 
of every member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which he has served so 
faithfully, diligently, and efficiently for 
the past 19 years. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
scribe to all that has been said of Mr. 
Rapp. He has been a great help to me. 
His assistance was marked by cheerful- 
ness and willingness which made work- 
ing with him a pleasure. I acknowledge 
my gratitude to him. Last week I was 
chosen by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to provide a suitable token to be 
presented to Mr. Rapp in appreciation 
of their personal regard and of his serv- 
ices to the committee. Each member of 
the committee subscribed to the fund to 
provide the token, and at a social gath- 
ering on Wednesday afternoon we pre- 
sented Mr. Rapp with a silver tray in- 
seribed; 

Presented to Leslie M. Rapp in apprecia- 
tion of his outstanding services to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, United States 
House of Representatives, 1925-1944. 


I am glad of this opportunity to ex- 
press to Mr. Rapp my every good wish 
for success and prosperity and long life 
to enjoy it. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee; however, I remember when 
Leslie Rapp first became attached to the 
committee. A handsome, fine, young 
man, hardly more than a boy. I have 
watched him grow and develop down 
through the years. Capable, courteous, 
industrious, and efficient, he soon won 
the confidence of all those with whom he 
came in contact. He was never too busy 
to lend a helping hand to a bewildered 
Representative when tax matters were 
involved. He did not always have the 
3 but he always volunteered to get 


If there are any tax experts around 
the Capitol, Leslie Rapp is one of them. 
I consider his leaving Capitol Hill a per- 
sonal loss and am sure that this same 
feeling is shared not only by members 
of the Ways and Means Committee but 
by the House in general. We dislike to 
see him leave us but we congratulate him 
upon his promotion and wish him well in 
the years that are to come. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, while we 
love to say and to think that all men are 
created equal, yet this is not quite true. 
What we mean is that we are all created 
equal in the sight of God and in the sight 
of the law. 

Biology and experience teach us that 
we are not all equal physically or men- 
tally. Some of us are brilliant, and some 
are mediocre, and some are dull. Some 
have fine, discriminating judgment and 
pleasing personalities and some are un- 
fortunately deficient in these respects. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the man who is 
in good health and in the prime of young 
manhood and who has been blessed with 
a brilliant mind which has been trained 
under the most favorable circumstances 
and who possesses a pleasing personal- 
ity and whose character is above re- 
proach. 

Such a man is my esteemed friend, 
Leslie M. Rapp. I am sorry to see him 
leave his position with the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House, but I 
have encouraged him to take this step 
because I know it is the best course for 
him and for his fine family. 

I want my words spoken here today 
to be a recorded testimonial to this 
worthy and very superior young man. 
I want to assist him to attain the great 
heights for which his ability and his 
character have so eminently prepared 
him. The Nation, and especially the 
Ways and Means Committee and this 
House, will suffer a severe loss, but the 
people whom he will serve as their legal 
counsel on complicated tax matters will 
benefit. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as this day draws to a close 
there ends with it the long period of 
efficient service rendered the Congress 
by Mr. Leslie Rapp, now the clerk for 
the minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I am privileged as a mem- 
ber of that committee to express my per- 
sonal regrets that he has left us. Mr. 
Rapp leaves Washington for New York, 
where he associates himself with a law 
firm, and where he undoubtedly will ad- 
dress his great talents to tax law. 
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I am happy to have served with the 
committee during Les Rapp’s period of 
service as clerk. He devoted himself to 
his duties, he helped members old and 
new in point of service; he was ever 
willing to sacrifice his time and skill for 
the committee. 

I join the other members of the com- 
mittee in wishing Mr. Rapp that long 
continued success in his new duties 
which is so richly deserved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrcorp and in- 
clude therein a newspaper article from 
Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a communication I received from the 
Federal Works Agency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Murpock asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] may be permitted to extend 
his own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a very able radio address 
delivered by the Honorable John Kerri- 
gan, president of the Boston City Coun- 
cil 


I further ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor and 
include therein a eulogy to the mother 
of our colleague the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bares] entitled “Mrs, 
Annie Bates.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House shall have the privilege, dur- 
ing the recess period until the last edi- 
tion authorized by the Joint Committee 
on Printing is published, to extend and 
revise their own remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, on more than one 
subject if they so desire, and may also 
include therein such short quotations as 
may be necessary to explain or complete 
such extension of remarks. 

The pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask the 
acting leader if there will be opportunity 
to make 1-minute or other speeches to- 
morrow? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I would say so. 
There will be no business tomorrow un- 
less it is that kind of business, I think. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, how long after the 
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termination of this recess would it be 
before that Recorp became permanent? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. My understanding 
is that the Record does not become per- 
manent until 30 days after the daily 
Recorp is issued. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, how long 
is it, after the current Recorp is made, 
before it becomes permanent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair’s understanding is that after 30 
days it is bound in permanent form. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the only 
reason I am asking for information is, 
if anything is put into this Recorp that 
is in violation of the rules of the House, 
the Members ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to challenge it and ask to have it 
stricken. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. As I understand it, 
Mr. Speaker, this is a request that is 
usually made. 

Mr. RANKIN, I agree with that, Mr. 
Speaker. I am not quarreling with the 
gentleman from Georgia. I have no ob- 
jection to his request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER FRO TEM- 

PORE TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS OR 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House today 
the Speaker pro tempore be authorized 
to sign any enrolled bills or joint resolu- 
tions passed by the two Houses, exam- 
ined by the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
of each House, and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PLACING OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY HOMES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2618) to 
regulate the placing of children in family 
homes, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after “Columbia”, insert 
: Provided, That notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of section 4 of this act such a license 
shall be issued forthwith to any corporation 
or association chartered by special act. of 
Congress and having under its charter the 
purposes or powers of a child-placing agency 
as herein defined.” 

Page 4, line 24, strike out all after “confi- 


dential" over to and including “Welfare” in 
line 2, page 5. 

Page 5, line 24, after “parents”, insert 
, and requiring the Board of Public Welfare 
to verify the allegations of the petition, make 
investigation, and report its findings and 
recommendations to the Court.” 

Page 6, line 7, strike out “in the presence 
of at least one witness.” 


The 
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Page 6, line 9, after “agency”, insert in the 
presence of at least one witness.” 

Page 7, after line 14, insert: 

“Sec. 9. The Board: of Public Welfare is 
authorized to make such investigations and 
inspections as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act.” 

Page 7, line 15, strike out “9” and insert 
410.“ 

Page 7, line 18, strike out 10“ and insert 
11. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
has been handled entirely by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. It 
has been before the Congress a long 
time. Much consideration has been 
given to it. As I understand, these 
changes are not material, and they coin- 
cide with the views of the House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The acting minor- 
ity leader is correct. The House in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress passed legis- 
lation similar to that which we have 
before us today. The Senate failed to 
act at that time. In this Congress, the 
Seventy-eighth, the House again acted 
favorably on H. R. 2618. The subject 
was under consideration in hearings be- 
fore our Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and then the measure was 
considered in hearings before the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The Senate took favorable action in 
bringing the bill to the floor, and certain 
amendments were then added. After 
careful consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
by Members of the House who are not 
on that committee but who have a spe- 
cial interest in and are close to this 
subject, like the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], we believe we are 
doing the correct thing in concurring in 
the Senate amendments. 

„Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. It will be recalled that 
the day this bill passed the House there 
was considerable debate and several 
amendments were offered. Although I 
am not a member of the committee that 
handled this bill, I am intensely inter- 
ested in the subject of child placing. I 
am glad to note that the Senate retained 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney], and 
the amendment offered by me. I have 
not given extensive study to the Senate 
amendments, as they just came to my 
desk this morning, but I am inclined to 
believe that this is a subject that has 
long been neglected and ought to become 
law. If it needs to be amended later, 
it can then be amended. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is correct. For many 
years there has been an abuse of the 
placement of children in homes within 
the District of Columbia. We believe 
the passage of this legislation, and the 
signature of the President in making it 
a law, will bring a new and enlightened 
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era to the District of Columbia in dealing 
with this problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF FIRE AND CASUALTY ACT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1028) to 
amend the Fire and Casualty Act of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this bill may be 
very important, and I wish the gentle- 
man from West Virginia would explain 
its provisions. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman 
from Michigan is always correct and 
alert in matters of this kind, and the 
chairman of the House District Com- 
mittee desires always to have the Mem- 
bers of the House informed as to the 
provisions of any legislation we bring to 
the floor. 

This measure has passed the Senate 
unanimously. It was sponsored by Sen- 
ator McCarran of Nevada. It has to do 
with the adjustment of penalties for vio- 
lations in connection with the practice 
of insurance in the District of Columbia, 

The Insurance Commissioner brought 
to our attention the fact that the penal- 
ties are so severe at the present time in 
connection with the operation of insur- 
ance agencies here that he only has the 
option of either revoking the license of 
the agent or suspending his activities as 
a result, so he has permitted many minor 
infractions to go by the board without 
attempting to enforce this heavier pen- 
alty. Therefore, we have reduced the 
penalty so as to allow a monetary pen- 
alty of $200 to be inflicted in certain 
cases. This provision, which is section 
1 of the bill, is the practice in most of 
the States in the Union. 

Section 2 of the bill has to do with 
certificates for practice. It is rather a 
regulatory improvement which we be- 
lieve the legislation carries. 

Section 3 reduces the amount of bond 
required from the present $5,000 to 
$1,000. The $5,000 was placed in effect 
in the first instance, and it has been 
found that under the practice that 
amount is excessive, and that there is 
sufficient protection with the $1,000 
bond. The experience of the insurance 
companies indicates that. 

Section 4 strengthens the regulation 
of agents and brokers by providing two 
additional causes for the revocation of 
licenses. 

We believe this legislation to be meri- 
torious. It brings the District of Co- 
lumbia Insurance Division more in line 
with those of the States and protects the 
persons who deal with insurance com- 
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panies as well as the organizations that 
deal in insurance themselves. 

Mr. MICHENER. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3, chapter 
II, of the Fire and Casualty Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Public, No. 824, 76th 
Cong.; 54 Stat. 1066; title 35, sec. 1306, 
D. C. Code, 1940), be amended by deleting the 
period at the end of said section and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof a colon, and by adding 
thereto the following: “Provided further, 
That, in lieu of revoking or suspending the 
certificate of authority of any company for 
causes enumerated in this section after hear- 
ing as herein provided, the superintendent 
may subject such company to a penalty of 
not more than $200 when in his judgment 
he finds that public interest would be best 
served by the continued operation of the 
company. The amount of any such penalty 
shall be paid by the company through the 
office of the superintendent to the collector 
of taxes, District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. That section 36, chapter II, of such 
act (54 Stat. 1079, title 35, sec. 1340, D. C. 
Code, 1940), be amended by deleting the 
period at the end of the said section and 
inserting in lieu thereof a colon, and by 
adding thereto the following: “Provided, 
That, in lieu of revoking or suspending the 
license of any policy-writing agent, soliciting 
agent, broker, or salaried company employee 
for causes enumerated in this section after 
‘hearing as herein provided, the superin- 
tendent may subject such person to a penalty 
of not more than $200 when in his Judgment 
he finds that public interest would be best 
served by the continued operation of such 
person. The amount of any such penalty 
shall be paid by such person through the 
ofice of the superintendent to the collector 
of taxes, District of Columbia.” 

Src. 3. That section 32, chapter II, of such 
act (54 Stat. 1078, title 35, sec. 1336, D. C. 
Code, 1940), be amended by deleting there- 
from the figures 65,000“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof 61.000,“ so that the first sen- 
tence of the second paragraph of the said 
section as so amended shall read as follows: 

“Resident and nonresident brokers shall, 
as a prerequisite to the issuance of a license, 
file with the superintendent a corporate 
surety bond in an amount not less than 
$1,000 for the benefit of any person who may 
suffer loss resulting from fraud or dishonesty 
on the part of said resident or nonresident 
broker.” 

Sec. 4. That section 40, chapter II. of such 
act (54 Stat. 1080, title 35, sec. 1344, D. C. 
Code, 1840), be amended by deleting the 
period at the end of the said section and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma, and by 
edding thereto the following: “or if the 
agent or broker has placed with any unau- 
thorized company any risk which could be 
placed with an authorized company except 
for abnormal provisions of the policy, or if 
the agent or broker has procured from an 
unauthorized company any policy which 
covers a risk of a class generally covered in 
the District by authorized companies and 
which authorized companies would cover at 
a rate not higher than that charged by au- 
thorized companies on other District risks 
of the same class.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AVID EVERS 


Mr. McG¥HEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2648) for 
the relief of Avid Evers, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$4,000" and in- 
sert “$5,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? F 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MAVIS NORRINE COTHRON AND OTHERS 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3390) for 
the relief of Mavis Norrine Cothron and 
for the three minor children of Mavis 
Norrine Cothron and the late William 
Edward Cothron, namely, Norma Lee 
Cothron, Florence Janet Cothron, and 
Nina Faye Cothron, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for.a conference 
with the Senate. ? 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, GREEN, 
and SAUTHOFF. 


EDDIE T. STEWART 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 1411) for 
the relief of Eddie T. Stewart, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair appoints the 
following conferees on the part of the 
House: Messrs. MCGEHEE, Patton, and 


JENNINGS. 
REV C. M. McKAY 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 544) for 
the relief of Rev. C. M. McKay, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and ask for a 
conference, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE] ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair appoints the 
following conferees on the part of the 
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House: Messrs, MCGEHEE, FERNANDEZ, 
and CHENOWETH. 


EDWARD E. HELD AND MARY JANE HELD 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2625) for 
the relief of Edward E. Held and Mary 
Jane Held, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Chair appoints the 
following conferees on the part of the 
House: Messrs. MCGEHEE, FERNANDEZ, 
and JENNINGS. 


LOUIS COURCIL 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 248) for 
the relief of Louis Courcil, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and ask for a 
conference, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees on the part of the House: 
Messrs. MCGEHEE, DICKSTEIN, and PIT- 
TENGER, 


MILDRED B. HAMPTON 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1412) for 
the relief of Mildred B. Hampton, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and request a 
conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees on the part of the House: 
Messrs. McGrHEE, Patron, and Carson 
of Ohio. 

DELORES LEWIS 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1313) for 
the relief of Delores Lewis, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate- amendment, and ask for a 
conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MCGEHEE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees on the part of the House: 
Messrs. MCGEHEE, ABERNETHY, and CAR- 
son of Ohio. 
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LESLIE M. RAPP 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, Les- 
lie M. Rapp, minority clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I am in- 
formed, has tendered his resignation and 
will take up the practice of his profes- 
sion at an early date. His resignation is 
effective the Ist of April. Mr. Rapp and 
myself began work on the committee in 
1925, he as assistant clerk, and myself as 
a member of the committee. I have 
known Mr. Rapp intimately since that 
time and have observed him very closely 
in his work. During my work on that 
committee and since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, I 
have known of no one connected with 
the work of the Congress who has dis- 
charged his duty more efficiently, more 
faithfully, and more conscientiously than 
Mr. Rapp. His leaving will be a great 
loss, not only to the minority, but to the 
entire committee. He has been most 
helpful in many ways to the committee 
as a whole. He is a good parliamen- 
tarian. His experience, his ability, and 
his industry have made him a most use- 
ful and capable and helpful coworker on 
the committee, and we all very deeply 
regret his leaving us. It will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the committee, and he leaves 
with the confidence and respect of all 
who know him. Certainly we wish him 
great success in his new work and con- 
gratulate those with whom he is to be 
associated, 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Mansrrevp of Montana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 


sert in the Recorp correspondence with 


the War and Navy Departments, and the 


W. P. B., concerning the cost-plus sys- 


tem. Similar copies of the letter to Sec- 
retary Stimson were sent to Secretary 
Knox and Donald Nelson. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the material which I would 
12 to include in the Recorp will cost 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair designates the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] to act as Speak- 
er pro tempore tomorrow. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks and to include an editorial. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


BOMBING OF GERMANY 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not allow this opportunity to pass to 
pay my respects to Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot and the splendid way in which he 
last night on the air handled the sub- 
ject of bombing. He, with a colleague, 
was a participant in a debate on one side 
of the question and Mr. Norman Thomas 
with another on the other side, dis- 
cussing the part the United States and 
Great Britain are taking in bombing Ger- 
many. Mr. Thomas and his colleague 
seemed to desire to handle this matter 
with gloves on, Among other things it 
was suggested that sanctuary should be 
established in Germany by agreement. 
There was one man in the audience whom 
I would like to meet and whom I now 
desire to compliment. He asked: “With 
whom do you propose to have these 
agreements—with Hitler and Tojo?” 
Then the meeting broke up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on two different subjects and to 
include therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
PRIEST), 
dered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including therein 
a news item, and also another news item 
about the heroic deeds of some of our 
= youth who are members of the Sea- 

es. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RauspECKI is 


(Mr. 
Without objection, it is so or- 


recognized for 20 minutes. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include as a part of 
those remarks a study made by the 
National Education Association entitled 
“The Continuing Crisis in Education.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are several million of our fellow citizens 
in the United States known as white- 
collar workers whose financial situation 
is distressing. 

This group is largely unorganized. 
They have had no lobby to present their 
problems. They have had no organized 
pressure power to raise their income dur- 


‘ing this war period. 


Recently, in Atlanta, in my congres- 
sicnal district, there has been organized 
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the National League of White Collar 
Workers, Inc. The president of this new 
organization is Mr. Watson Cary, a well- 
known citizen of Atlanta. Mr. Cary has 
written me a letter which I wish to read 
to the House. It is as follows: 
Marcu 17, 1944. 
Hon. Robert RAMSPECK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN: Government statistics 
show that living cost has advanced 23,4 per- 
cent, others report 40 percent. We will take 
our Government's word for it. 

In behalf of white-collar workers and all 
those of fixed income in the United States, 
those who are members of this organization 
and those who are not, we respectfully re- 
quest that our employers be permitted to 
adjust our wages to compensate us for this 
increased cost in living expenses. 

We, of frozen incomes, have fixed obliga- 
tions, family expense, withholding tax, 
luxury tax, income tax with lowered ex- 
emptions, and many other additional ex- 
pense too numerous to mention, which 
naturally decreases our net balances with 
which we must make ends meet, 

We like to be patriotic and buy Defense 
bonds, contribute to the U. S. O., Red Cross, 
and other agencies designed to promote the 
welfare and comfort of our men and women 
in uniform. Many of us are in dire and 
destitute circumstances, unable to meet our 
legitimate obligations, unable to maintain 
our usual standard of living. 

Therefore in behalf of the numberless 
millions in this category, we in unity petition 
our Congress for redress of this grievance. 
No part of any wage adjustment our em- 
ployers are permitted to give us at this time 
will in any way have the slightest tendency 
toward creating inflation (which we are 
unanimously opposed to). It would merely 
partially absorb some of the increased cost 
of living we are subjected to over which we 
have no control. 

May we respectfully request that this 
communication be read on the floor of the 
House and some appropriate and immediate 
action taken thereon. We further request 
that this communication be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Trusting that the plight of the white- 
collar workers of America will receive your 
immediate attention and consideration. 

We are, 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WHITE 
COLLAR WORKERS, INC., 
Watson Cary, President. 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr, PITTENGER. Does not the gen- 
tleman think they have a just grievance 
in accordance with the suggestions they 
make in that communication? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. : Yes. I think a 
great many of them have, without any 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to read this 
letter to the House and thereby have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
requested by Mr. Cary. 

I am deeply concerned with the prob- 
lems of this group. In fact, most Mem- 
bers of this Congress are in that group. 
Those of us who depend upon our sal- 
aries, those without outside income, can 
certainly understand what Mr. Cary is 
talking about. 

Our salary today is the same as it has 
been for almost 20 years. Our cost of 
living has increased greatly. Our in- 
come taxes, which many people think we 
are exempt from, have increased many- 
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fold. Washington is perhaps the most 
expensive city in the United States in 
which to live. Due to the war, we now 
remain almost continually in session, 
which adds to our cost of living. 

So I say to Mr. Cary, “Yes, I am glad 
to have your message and I wish you 
success in your effort to impress upon the 
country the plight of the white-collar 
workers.” 

In my reply to Mr. Cary I have pointed 
out the fact that the salaries and wages 
of this group are not frozen. Employers 
can increase their pay, but not without 
approval by Federal authorities. 

I am afraid that with respect to this 
group the Treasury Department has 
adopted a too rigid policy in considering 
increases proposed by employers. I 
have had many complaints of this. 

It is my hope that this group may re- 
ceive the same consideration given to the 
better organized groups. They are en- 
titled to the same consideration, no more 
and no less, than the organized groups. 

Of course, I realize that the Federal 
authorities cannot initiate action for the 
benefit of these persons, but when an 
employer proposes an increase, careful 
consideration should be accorded such 
request. The same rule should apply as 
that given to the organized groups. 

While I do not claim to have detailed 
information as to the number of cases 
denied by the Treasury Department, Iam 
afraid that the policy in such cases has 
been more rigid than that of the War 
Labor Board, which deals with the other 
workers. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Has it been the observa- 
tion of the gentleman that at any time 
employers have used this so-called sta- 
bilization and qualifying condition to 
obtain increased pay as a reason for not 
granting it? That is, they welcome the 
restriction so that they may deny em- 
ployees the right to have this increase? 

Mr. RAMSPECK, I think perhaps the 
gentleman’s suggestion is a valid one. I 
have heard of such cases, although my 
own experience has been that there have 
been a great many instances in my dis- 
trict where employers have tried to make 
increases for white collar workers and 
they have been denied by the Treasury 
Department, with what they consider too 
little consideration. 

Mr. ROWE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I have found exactly the same cir- 
cumstances with people in my district. 

In other instances I have found condi- 
tions where it was a rather welcome re- 
striction on the part of the employers. 
Can the Congress do anything that would 
set an established percentage, wherein 
it would not require the sanction of the 
Treasury Department to grant an in- 
crease, so that that would not be used 
as a fulcrum by the employer to deny an 
increase to the employees? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. I think the 
Congress could, by law, say that they 
were entitled to 15 percent over January 
1, 1941, which is the Little Steel formula. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK.. I yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the statement 
he is making. He is discussing something 
that is of very vital interest throughout 
the country. In keeping with the sug- 
gestion the gentleman has made, I would 
like to mention briefly a case that I had 
some experience with only recently. A 
certain business firm in my district 
wanted to increase the salary of one of 
its key personnel from $2,700 a year to 
$3,600 a year. It was made necessary, 
not only because of the increased load 
that this particular man was carrying, 
but due also to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment itself had put in a number of* 
war plants and war contracts in that 
particular area and had created a very 
keenly competitive field, so that this man 
could easily have shifted over to a war 
job and received $3,600 a year or more. 
Yet, when he went to the stabilization 
unit they allowed an increase of $120 a 
year, or $10 a month. The matter is now 
on appeal to Washington. A few days 
ago, I talked with the people in the sta- 
bilization unit of the Internal Revenue 
Department and they tell me they will 
not take into consideration the competi- 
tion that the Government itself has cre- 
ated for that man’s services. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I appreciate the 
contribution of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. I have had some 
similar cases in my own district. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


I want to call special attention to the 
situation with regard to one group of our 
citizens whose salaries have always been 
inadequate. I refer to the patriotic men 
and women who make a profession of 
teaching, 

We are all interested in the welfare of 
our young people. The students of today 
are the citizens of tomorrow. 

How can we expect our teachers to 
continue working for the mere pittance 
they are paid? We have no right to ask 
that they do so. Yet, we must have good 
teachers. 

I am frank to admit that I do not un- 
derstand how many of them.exist. They 
are paid so little that I cannot but won- 
der why they continue. 

Many of them have left the profession 
of teaching because they could not exist 
upon the salaries being received. In 
some cases schools have been closed for 
the want of teachers. 

In a report made last December the 
National Education Association says: 


Studies of the school year 1942-43 re- 
vealed an acute manpower crisis in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In terms of both 
number and quality of teachers the Ameri- 
can people were losing an important battle 
on the home front. While this manpower 
crisis was caused in part by war conditions 
the major disintegration factor in education 
was the actual and relative unfavorable eco- 
nomic status of teachers. This status, never 
equal to the social importance of the teach- 
er’s work, had since Pearl Harbor been pushed 
back 20 years. 


That statement poses a most impor- 
tant problem for our people. If not 
solved, its effects will be felt for genera- 
tions to come, 
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The association further says: 


The present estimates show that the crisis 
of 1942-43 is continuing in 1943-44 with 
little or no abatement. Teacher turnover or 
replacement continues to be double its nor- 
mal rate. Thousands are leaving the profes- 
sion and their positions are left vacant, 
eliminated, or filled by persons with less than 
standard qualifications. Salary improve- 
ments, relatively small in amounts, have 
come too slowly and still have failed to reach 
thousands who are working for substandard 
payments. 


It is stated that during this school 
year there are 254,000 teachers being 
paid less than $1,200 per year, and 44,000 
receiving less than $600. 

Can you imagine how many of these 
faithful teachers exist on such pay? 
Many industrial workers receive as much 
in a few weeks as these men and women 
are paid in a year. 

Many teachers have left the schools 
for employment in war industries where 
the pay is much greater. Others have 
gone into the armed services. 

The record shows that fewer persons 
are training themselves for teaching. 
They simply cannot see any future in the 
profession with such inadequate salaries. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to thank the 
gentleman for the splendid statement 
and presentation of the case for the un- 
derpaid school teachers of America. I 
want to add, if I may, that I was sur- 
prised and delighted a few evenings ago 
on a streetcar in Washington to see a 
placard along with the other advertising 
matter displayed in the street car, call- 
ing attention to the services of the teach- 
ers of this country and asking that they 
be given patriotic consideration. I know 
who pays for expensive ads, but I am just 
wondering what public-spirited citizen 
or group would thus do as the gentleman 
from Georgia is doing, call attention to 
the needs and the deserts of these peo- 
ple. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I do not want to 
interrupt the gentleman’s fine talk, but 
if the gentleman will yield for a moment 
I want to congratulate him on the fine 
speech he is making and the constructive 
service he is doing for this country in 
calling attention to these matters. Back 
in my district last fall I encountered 
businessmen who called attention to the 
fact that our Treasury Department and 
other Government agencies had entirely 
overlooked this white-collar group and 
also the school teachers in connection 
with the rising costs of living and in- 
creased taxes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

In my own State, 70 percent of the 
teachers are paid less than $1,200 per 
year, and 15 percent less than $600. A 
similar situation exists in most of the 
Southern States. 
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This condition is not due to our un- 
willingness to pay more. It is due to the 
fact that our section has a low per capita 
income, but a high birth rate. 

We of the South have less money than 
other sections of the country, but we 
have more children. 

We spend a larger proportion of our 
income for schools than do other more- 
favored sections, but we spend less per 
pupil. 

Contrast the facts I have stated as to 
Georgia with the pay of teachers in some 
other States. In Washington State no 
teacher is paid less than $1,200. In 
Pennsylvania, only 2 percent receive less 
than $1,200. In Delaware, it is only 3 
percent. 

You in the more fortunate States may 
say that this situation does not affect 
your people. It does, because those re- 
ceiving an inadequate education migrate 
to your sections. Itis also true that lack 
of adequate educational facilities in the 
South tends to keep down the income of 
its people and thus curtails the market 
in our section for many products manu- 
factured in other sections of the Nation. 

It is because of these facts, Mr. Speak- 
er, that I am proposing legislation for 
Federal aid to the States for education 
and teacher pay. 

The bill is so worded as to safeguard 
local control. I would not support any 
bill which, in any way, interfered with 
local control of our schools. I do not 
favor a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion. 

However, I do believe that our National 
Government should help the States that 
need assistance, so that better educa- 
tional opportunities may be had in such 
States. We need to equalize the oppor- 
tunities for our young people in those 
States having more than their propor- 
tion of children of school age. It can be 
accomplished only through Federal aid. 

The bill also provides temporary as- 
sistance for teacher pay. That is of 
particular importance just now. Many 
States are not financially able to meet 
this problem now. 

The House Committee on Education 
has set May 9 as a tentative date for 
hearings on this proposal. While you 
are at home for Easter, I hope that you 
will talk with your school authorities and 
find out what they think of this proposal. 
Let them tell you of the problems facing 
our schools. 

No group in our Nation deserves addi- 
tional income more than our teachers. 
For the sake of our young people we 
should meet that need. We will be a 
better and a stronger Nation if we are an 
educated people. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield2 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
_ tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am sure this Con- 
gress is interested in the subject matter 
not only of the legislation which is pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Georgia 
but also in the explanatory remarks he 
has made today. I want to be very clear 
as to my understanding of the gentle- 
man’s position, because I believe we 
think perhaps along the same channels 
on this subject. 
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The gentleman’s legislation would in 
ho wise destroy the independence of the 
educational processes of the school sys- 
tems within the States; is that correct? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. And the gentleman 
asks Federal assistance only so there may 
be a further raising of the standards of 
education which will reflect itself not 
only in Georgia, not only in my own 
State of West Virginia, but in every 
Commonwealth of our Union; is that 
correct? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman is 
right about that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
gentleman's attention to the subject, and 
I know the Congress is interested. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I will go further and 
say to the gentleman that I would not 
vote for my own bill if it should be 
amended so as to interfere with local 
control. 

The gentleman from West Virginia is 
a former teacher, and I know of his ac- 
tive interest in the deplorable plight of 
this group, because he has discussed the 
matter with me on several occasions, 

The Senate has passed legislation pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
those in our armed services, when they 
return. I favor that and I am sure the 
House will pass it also. 

Shall we forget the younger persons, 
not yet old enough to serve in the armed 
forces? They will, in many cases, be 
old enough before this war ends. If 
not, they, in part, must shoulder the 
burden. of paying for this war, for solv- 
ing the complex problems following in 
its wake—they are our citizens of the 
future. We should give them every op- 
portunity to be well trained to preserve 
the freedom to be earned by the blood of 
our valiant soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

In a democracy we must have an edu- 
cated and well-informed citizenry. We 
will not have that unless we meet the 
grave problems now facing education 
in the United States. 

I therefore urge each Member of this 
House to give thought and study to this 
question. I solicit your help in meeting 
this problem in a way that will preserve 
the local control of our schools. 


THE CONTINUING CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Studies of the school year 1942-43 revealed 
an acute manpower crisis in elementary and 
secondary schools. In terms of both number 
and quality of teachers, the American people 
were losing an important battle on the home 
front. While this manpower crisis was 
caused, in part, by war conditions, the major 
disintegration factor in education was the 
actual and relative unfavorable economic 
status of teachers. This status, never equal 
to the social importance of the teacher's work, 
had since Pearl Harbor been pushed back 20 
years. 

The present estimates show that the crisis 
of 1942-43 is continuing in 1943-44 with little 
or no abatement. Teacher turn-over or re- 
placement continues to be double its normal 
rate. Thousands are leaving the profession 
and their positions are left vacant, elimi- 
nated, or filled by persons with less than 
standard qualifications. Salary improve- 
ments, relatively small in amounts, have come 
too slowly and still have failed to reach 
thousands who are working for substandard 
payments. 
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INADEQUATE SALARIES 


The outlook for 1943-44, as of September 
1943, is that 254,000 teachers will be paid 
less than $1,200; 44,000 will receive less than 
$600. Thus in a total of 882,450 teachers 
nearly 20 in every 100 will be below $1,200; 
5 in every 100 will be below $600. In the 
past school year 360,000 received less than 
$1,200 and 66,000 received less than $600. 

In 1942-43 only two States paid all of their 
teachers $1,200 or more; four States reported 
in this category this year. Since State bo- 
nuses and new minimum-salary provisions 
were not clearly effective in September, the 
total this year may possibly be as high as 
eight States. 

Twenty-two States this year will pay some 
teachers below $600; lest year 26 did so. 


RESTLESS TEACHERS 


In 1943-44 it is estimated that more than 
170,000 teachers will be new to their posi- 
tions as compared with a turn-over of 180,000 
in 1942-43 and a normal annual replacement 
of about 90,000. The situation this year, 
as it was last year, is most acute in the 
Middle West, stretching in a band from Mon- 
tana to Texas. In this area from 30 to 40 
percent of the teachers will be new this year. 
Although statistically most of the other 
States are better off, actually a destructive 
amount of turn-over exists in the rural areas 
and small towns of the entire Nation. 


GAINS AND LOSSES 

Teacher turn-over does not measure the 
number of persons leaving the profession, 
since many “new” teachers have shifted from 
other school systems. Last year the profes- 
sion lost an estimated total of $9,000 teachers 
who entered the military services; this year 
the expected loss will be 29,000. In 1942-43 
apparently 37,000 teachers entered war in- 
dustries and similar nonteaching employ- 
ment; in 1943-44 about 25,000 are expected 
to leave for similar reasons. The total num- 
ber leaving because of military service, non- 
teaching employment, marriage, death, and 
other factors is expected to reach 80,600 
teachers. 

How will this gap be closed? In the first 
place, 10,000 positions have been eliminated 
since the school year 1942-43 and 8,000 other 
positions are vacant (in October). Subtract- 
ing these curtailments from 80,000 leaves 
about 62,000 positions that have been filled 
by recent graduates of teacher-education in- 
stitutions and persons holding emergency 
credentials. In September 1943 the estimates 
showed more than 40,000 emergency certifi- 
cates as necessary in 1943-44 and by October 
the estimated number had risen to 50,000. 
Educational institutions, which normally 
supply about 50,000 new teachers each year, 
possibly provided as few as 10,000 persons. 

In brief then the schools will be short this 
year at least 68,000 qualified teachers (total 
of vacancies, eliminations, and emergency 
certificates). This figure is not far below 
the total of 75,000 estimated in March 1943 
as the probable shortage of qualified teach- 
ers for 1948-44. 

The potentially most destructive develop- 
ment is the decline of teacher education. In 
1940-41 the teachers colleges enrolled 175,000 
regular students; in 1941-42 a total of 146,- 


For example, in Oregon the State asso- 
ciation reported that under the new mini- 
mum-salary law of $1,200 practically no 
teachers would receive less than that amount 
in 1943-44. The State department, however, 
reported 5 percent under $1,200 since a few 
schools may operate only 834 months instead 
of the 9 months required for the $1,200 mini- 
mum. Pennsylvania and several other States 
provided special increases or bonuses but 
the extent of change under these new laws 
was not always apparent in September when 
the salary status was surveyed for this study. 
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000; in 1942-43 a total of 113,000; and in 
1943-44 an estimated total of 72,000 (not in- 
cluding military students). These institu- 
tions have declined 60 percent of their pre- 
war enrollments. In the same period the 
number of emergency credentials will be in- 
creased from 2,300 to 50,000—an increase of 
2,000 percent, Obviously, many substandard 
teachers are being employed to take the 
places of those normally prepared by teachers 
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ation after the war will be especially destruc- 
tive of teaching efficiency and professional 
morale, 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
In 1940-41 the elementary school enrolled’ 
18,583,849 pupils, and the estimated total for 
1943-44 is 17,551,500. This represents a de- 
cline of 5.6 percent. 
In the same period high schools have de- 
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The apparent loss in elementary- and 
Secondary-school enrollment for the past 3 
years is 2,316,330. Part of this drop must be 
explained by the declining birth-rate which 
began affecting elementary-school enroll- 
ments in 1930. Since the high schools have 
not been seriously affected yet by general 
population decline, the estimated high- 
school loss of 1,283,981 must represent youth 
who have entered the armed forces or have 


clined 19.1 percent. 


The estimated high- 


colleges, If present trends continue the situ- | school enrollment for 1943-44 is 5,421,700. quit school for full-time employment. 
Taste 1.—Estimated number and percent of teachers and total turn-over in 1942-43 and in 1943-44 
Total number of classroom 
teachers, principals, and Turn-over 1942-43 Turn-over 1943-44 
supervisors 
State 
1942-43 (Janu- 1943-44 (Sep- > Percent of z Percent of 
ary 1943) | tember 1943) | Number column Number | oi 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
— — — — —— — — — . ů ̃ w 
Pũrẽ w : KK K te aa 19, 900 19, 800 3, 800 19 3, 400 17 
Arizona. es 3, 600 3, 600 200 6 500 H 
Arkansas... el 13, 100 13, 000 4, 500 $4 3, 900 20 
Callfornia —f 42. 200 42, 500 6, 300 15 7, 800 18 
Colorado. —. 9, 200 9, 000 2, 700 29 2, 000 22 
Connecticu — 10, 350 10, 350 540 5 809 8 

elaware. . i 1, 650 1, 640 360 22 370 23 
District of a 3, 500 3, 450 300 9 150 4 
Florida. : 13, 700 13, 500 2. 100 15 2,400 18 
Georgin.. 22, 000 21, 800 8. 800 40 6, 000 28 
Idaho... 4, 300 4, 250 2, 270 53 1,800 42 
Illinois. z 47, 500 47, 000 4, 700 10 5, 000 11 
Indiana.. a 23, 000 22, 700 3, 400 15 3, 800 17 
oWa S 24, 000 23, 500 8, 000 33 7, 500 32 
Kansas.. ti 18, 500 18, 100 5, 500 30 5, 200 29 
Kentucky. 2 18, 180 18. 000 3, 500 19 4, 000 22 
uea- | 4al e tel Bt ia z 

ané... - „ . , 

Maryland... 7 9, 000 9, 200 1, 760 20 2.000 22 
Massachuse 3 25, 100 25, 000 3, 700 15 2. 500 10 
Michigan.. 8 34, 500 34, 000 8, 600 25 7,000 21 
Minnesota. 8 21, 000 20, 500 5, 200 25 5.000 21 
Mississippi. 5 16, 200 15, 700 4,000 25 5, 000 32 

issourl. 26, 000 25, 500 7.800 30 8. 500 3 
Montana... w 4, 960 4,800 2,000 40 2, 000 42 
Nebraska.. 13, 900 13, 700 4,100 29 5, 000 3h 
der sci Lasi GE =| g 355 

w =. — =~ 

yew Jersey, 5 28.000 27, 750 2, 190 $ 2.800 10 
New Mexico — „3, 980 3, 200 1,465 7 1.000 25 
New Vork jl 76, 500 76, 00 5, 400 7 6, 000 E 
Nor o 7 7000 9 800 2705 2700 20 

— * 

5 x 41, 000 41, 000 8, 000 20 6, 000 15 
Oki > pe pots 2.800 35 3, 000 38 
Pennsylvania 1 61, 500 61,000 6, 200 10 7,000 11 
Rhode Island... 3 4, 200 4, 100 P 400 1 4 300 z 
South Caralina. 2 15,000 Mi 2 3200 40 2880 — 
Fouth Dakotas > 20.000 10.500 4.000 20 4.700 10 
N 3 43, 000 4.000 19, 800 35 13, 000 25 
5 ; 4800 4.600 900 20 "600 13 
8 3 700 2,670 500 19 750 25 
Vermin 18.100 15.000 2, 100 12 2.500 11 
8 5 11, 300 11, 500 2.200 19 3.000 25 
8 : 18, 100 15, 400 2.400 15 1.800 12 
3 A 21.000 20.700 5.000 24 8 500 27 
U Ae Ta See R E ee Ee ee ee  s 2,800 2, 750 1,100 | PR 1,000 36 

a A AN EE ITEE —P ? TAT 893, 040 852, 450 182, 195 | 20 | 172, 520 20 
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Paid less than $600 


State 


Number Percent 
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Taste 2—Zstimated number and percent of teachers paid less than $1,200 and less than $600 in 1943-44—Continued 
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Taste 3.—Estimated number and percent of turn-over to be lost to armed forces and industry in 1943-44 


1943-44 loss to armed 
1943-44 loss to indus’ 
State 1912-43 turn- ome na: 
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Number Percent Number Pereent 
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TABLE 4—Estimated vacancies and emergency certificates + 
Vacancies Emergency certificates 
State 
1942-43 1943-44 1942-43 1943-44 
(January) (October) (January) (October) 
1 2 3 4 5 
Alabama 

Arizona.. = 8 2 ci 2 22 
$00 600 1, 680 1,5” 
400 300 850 1,000 
150 200 787 1, 200 
40 75 150 300 
enna de 16 10 24 100 
Flori 50 20 50 0 
8 150 150 1,000 1,500 
650 750 1, 600 850 
Idaho 120 50 33 409 
1 2,200 180 700 1,350 
oo — 10 250 1,000 
E, 4 00 1,200 1. 800 
E S E E SEEE NE ENS 700 100 1.300 2.500 
Kentucky 400 300 2, 300 3, 500 
Louisiana. 150 350 250 "90 
aine... 100 130 500 259 
Maryland 150 50 160 50) 
Massachusetts. 150 70 £00 209 
Michigan 350 150 2, 500 3,509 
Minnesota 200 £0 1, 500 1,709 
Mississippi. 500 £00 500 700 
Missouri 250 200 1,200 1,10) 
NIT Dr E TENNE E YA nies : : . aba tes 150 75 150 4000 
Nebraska. 200 50 1,200 1,500 
Nevada 15 10 50 100 
New Hamps 0 10 78 80 
New Jersey. #0 100 600 500 
New Mexico... 200 50 450 300 
New Vork 250 250 600 1,209 
North Carolina. £00 225 800 1,009 
North Dakota. 210 875 500 809 
90 300 175 2,7 2. 100 
Oklahoma 200 150 630 209 
Oregon 365 75 0 709 
Pennsylvania 0 140 1, 600 2, 200 
Rhode Island 0 30 10 50 
South Carolina. 450 140 750 J, 20% 
South Dakota. 160 40 450) 650 
‘ennessee 400 200 600 2, 400 
Texas 1. 000 1,000 450 1,200 
Utah.. 50 20 300 250 
Vermont. 50 20 250 300 
Virginia 20) 7 550 1,200 
Washington. 100 100 350 1,70) 
West Virgini 250 50 500 809 
Wisconsin 200 75 1, 500 2,100 
Wyoming 50 50 162 200 
Total 12, 626 8, 420 86, 684 53, 755 


Taste 5.—Enroliments in teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools 


Enroliment 


TTT 145, 597 
1942-43 112, 740 
1943-44 (exclusive of military) 172,000 


1 Estimated. Data based on reports of the U. 8. 
Office of Education, , 


TasLe 6—Enrollments in elementary and 
secondary schools 
Year Elementary | Secondary 
1 2 3 
18, 583, 849 6, 705, 681 
18, 193, 649 6, 304, 114 


1 Estimated by the National Education Association 
research division on the basis of October reports received 
by the U. S. Office of Education from superintend- 
ents of schools. 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to get the gentleman’s reaction to this 
thought which I have had as far back 
as I can remember: Every child is a cit- 
izen of the United States; to make this 
child a citizen fit to accept responsibility, 
is there not placed upon the country the 
prior responsibility of seeing that as 


nearly as may be every child in every 
State shall have an equal opportunity 
for education? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; I agree with 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 
There is a distinct responsibility rest- 
ing upon the Federal Government. 
There are other reasons why I might 
say that the Federal Government should 
participate in the solving of this prob- 
lem. For instance, the Supreme Court 
has held some time ago in a case that 
the Southern States—all the States, for 
that matter—must make equal salary 
payments to teachers of different races 
performing the same work. Frankly, it 
had not been the policy in the South to 
pay colored teachers as much. If we are 
to apply that directive from the Federal 
judiciary, I feel that we must have some 
help in those States where we have in- 
adequate funds for education, as the 
situation now stands. The argument 
made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina is even stronger—that the 
Federal Government by constitutional 
amendment has made every person who 
reaches the age of 21 a citizen of Amer- 
ica; therefore the Federal Government 
does have a responsibility to see that the 
future citizens of this country may have 
equal opportunity and be qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of that high position. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Under previous special order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washington 
Mr. Correr] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


VIVIAN KELLEMS—SPONTANEOUS OR 
INSPIRED CRITIC? 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I called the attention of the 
House to the seditious remarks of a Con- 
necticut woman named Vivian Kellems, 
who, in an address made in Kansas City, 
urged American businessmen to refuse to 
pay income taxes—taxes vitally needed 
to support the war effort of the United 
States and the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, at that time Miss Kellems 
indignantly denied that there was any- 
thing un-American in her remarks. 
Since her Kansas City talk Miss Kel- 
lems has made speeches in Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Providence, R. I.; Springfield, 
Mass.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, this woman claims she is 
a patriotic American. She protests vig- 
orously any insinuation that un-Ameri- 
can motivations are behind her appeal to 
American businessmen to refrain from 
paying taxes. But, Mr. Speaker, when I 
charged on the floor of this House that 
Miss Kellems was motivated in her re- 
marks by seditious enemy influences, I 
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knew whereof I spoke. Miss Kellems 
claims to be 100-percent American. She 
claims that she is a loyal, patriotic 
citizen—do not they all claim to be loyal, 
patriotic American citizens? 

Miss Kellems hides behind a cloak of 
ancestry. She says that she had 17 
known ancestors who fought in the 
American Revolution. Miss Kellems ad- 
mits that her antecedents did not arrive 
on these shores aboard the Mayflower, 
but she says that her first ancestor came 
from England to the beautiful eastern 
shores of Virginia in 1635, Mr. Speaker, 
Benedict Arnold fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War—but, he, too, was a traitor 
to his country. 

Odd, indeed Mr. Speaker, that Vivian 
Kellems, who ruthlessly defies the Con- 
stitution and endeavors to sabotage our 
war effort, claims to be free of foreign 
influences and of subversive motivations 
in making these charges. It is definitely 
odd when one has available, as I have, 
excerpts from correspondence which 
this same Miss Vivian Kellems, of Wil- 
ton Road, Westport, Conn., has for some 
2 years been carrying on with a well- 
known Nazi agent named Count Fred- 
erick Karl von Zedlitz in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. For 2 long years now Miss 
Kellems has been in close touch with 
Nazi agent Von Zedlitz, discussing with 
him her political thoughts and personal 
affairs. 

Should there be any doubt of the iden- 
tity of Count Frederick Karl von Zedlitz, 
one must only inspect British blacklist 
No. 1760, which clearly identifies him as 
residing at 1829 Avenida Alvaer, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. In fact, Miss Kellems 
has written him as recently as January 
of this year. 

I have here an excerpt from a letter 
which Miss Kellems wrote Nazi agent 
Von Zedlitz in Argentina on December 
28, 1943, addressing this enemy agent 
as “My darling boy.” In this letter she 
discussed a Christmas gift and acknowl- 
edged a telegram from her Nazi boy 
friend, which read: 

All my thoughts wish see and have you 
near here. 

FREDERICK. 


Two months before that, in October 
1943, Miss Kellems talked with Zedlitz 
on the long-distance telephone and 
wrote him later: 

You could not have understood much of 


what I said and the censors would not let me 
say what I thought. 


She told the Nazi agent that she had 
been to an astrologist who told her that 
she would “play a part, not only in na- 
tional affairs but also in international 
affairs.” Indeed, Mr. Speaker, shades of 
Adolf Hitler. Miss Kellems concludes 
her letter by saying, “How could that be 
if Iam not married to you?” Thus, we 
see clearly, Mr. Speaker, that Miss Kel- 
lems, in her own words, has every inten- 
tion of marrying this agent of the Ger- 
man Reich. But, lo and behold, here is 
something even more interesting: 

The same Miss Vivian Kellems, who 
advises American businessmen not to 
pay their income tax and support the 
war effort, admits that she consulted 
with the Nazi agent in Buenos Aires on 
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her proposed seditious speaking tour. 
In that same month Von Zedlitz wrote 
to Miss Kellems from the address on 
Avenida Alvaer in Buenos Aires, wishing 
her “joy” in the “monstrous speaking 
program.” 

Earlier, on October 13, 1943, Miss Kel- 
lems addressed a letter to Nazi agent Von 
Zedlitz signed, “All my love, sweetheart, 
Vivian.” In this letter, she reports that 
she discussed with an unidentified third 
person the possibility that Nazi agent Von 
Zedlitz might return tothe United States. 
This third party brought her a letter 
from the Count, which she describes as 
a masterful presentation of world condi- 
tions, and I am delighted to have it. 
This was material from the Nazi agent to 
Miss Kellems, and the speech, in which 
she urged American businessmen to play 
the Hitler game by refusing to pay their 
income tax, followed shortly. As if all 
this were not enough, Mr. Speaker, we 
find one letter written by Miss Kellems 
on September 26, 1943, while she was 
aboard the Twentieth Century Limited, 
en route to Chicago to speak before the 
Engineers’ Club, in which she wrote her 
Nazi Count as to how she had arranged 
speaking engagements in St. Paul, St. 
Louis, Danbury, and Chicago. In this 
letter, she referred to a book which Nazi 
agent Von Zedlitz had sent her, This 
book was not vicious enough for her. It 
was not un-American enough for Miss 
Kellems. She said that the book was “too 
American.” Mr. Speaker, the rules of 
etiquette and the spirit of fair play pre- 
vent me from including any more ex- 
cerpts from Miss Kellems’ correspond- 
ence with the Nazi Count of Argentina. 

But let us examine further the spoken 
words of Miss Vivian Kellems. Last Feb- 
ruary 9, Miss Kellems addressed the Ro- 
tary Club in Philadelphia. She said, and 
I quote: > 

We are but one step removed in this coum- 


try from the firing squad and the concen- 
tration camp. 


Were that true, Mr. Speaker, Miss Kel- 
lems would not be running around the 
country making speeches, denouncing 
our form of government and urging 
Americans to refuse to suport our war 
effort. Miss Kellems poses as a patriot; 
yet, she has consistently played the Nazi 
game. Viviar Kellems is today giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Vivian 
Kellems is today a tool of the Goebbels 
propaganda machine. 

This is nothing new for Vivian Kel- 
lems. Let us go back to 1940, in July— 
Miss Kellems is an old hand at Hitler’s 
“divide and conquer” scheme. We all 
know that strategy. Hitler used it well 
to conquer many countries. In July 
1940—on July 9 to be exact—Miss Kel- 
lems was interviewed by the New York 
World-Telegram on her return from 
Europe aboard the Yankee Clipper. Miss 
Kellems said that the British accused the 
United States of being yellow. This in 
itself might have passed as an innocent 
statement to the uninitiated, but lo and 
behold, less than a week later the Ger- 
man bund newspaper, Hitler’s personal 
organ in the United States, the Deutsche 
Weckruf und Beobachter, carried a 
screaming eight-column headline across 
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page 12, “British Call America Yellow.” 
This Nazi rag, edited by Fritz Kuhn, now 
in jail as an enemy agent, used Miss Kel- 
lems’ remarks to give aid and comfort to 
the Nazi cause. Rarely, if ever, has there 
been a more clear-cut incident of an 
American playing the Nazi game of “di- 
vide and conquer.” 

Mr. Speaker, I say that Vivian Kellems 
is a menace to the American war effort. 
This woman, who is in constant contact 
with our hated Nazi enemies—this wom- 
an, the lover of a Hitler “fifth column” 
spy in Argentina, admits by her own 
statements that right now in Connecti- 
cut she is engaged in work for the armed 
forces of a highly restricted and confi- 
dential nature and that she has in her 
desk blueprints, drawings, and specifica- 
tions of inestimable value to the enemy. 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
high time the Justice Department put 
an end to this incredible conspiracy. 

Here is an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post, which discusses Miss Kellems 
rather dispassionately and which poign- 
antly suggests that Miss Kellems’ activ- 
ities are highly distasteful to patriotic 
Americans: 


AMAZING AMAZON 


The reasons given by Miss Vivien Kellems, 
war contractor who contended for Representa- 
tive Lucr's seat in Congress, for calling a tax 
strike and urging businessmen to follow her 
example are not at all clear from the rather 
confused and rambling statement of financial 
embarrassment accompanying her appeal. 
However, Miss Kellems’ assumption that a re- 
fusal to pay taxes can be justified by a con- 
viction of their unfairness or by a lack of 
ready cash is extraordinarily naive. So is 
her surprise at Secretary Morgenthau's dec- 
laration that it “smacks of disloyalty” to ad- 
vise citizens to refuse to pay taxes. Miss 
Kellems' reference to the famous Boston Tea 
Party is all of a piece with her general muddle- 
headedness. For the lady, who yearns to 
stage a modern version of that picturesque 
affair, forgot that the men who dumped tea 
in Boston Harbor as a protest against taxation 
without representation were rioters from the 
standpoint of the Government then in 
power—not the patriots that they seem to 
present-day Americans. 

Deliberate refusal to pay taxes is in fact 
a form of rebellion against authority that 
calls for most drastic treatment. History 
teaches that lesson and warrants the stern 
language used by Secretary Morgenthau. As 
Mr. Morgenthau says, taxes are levied by Con- 
gress, and it is the duty of the Treasury to 
collect those taxes. Citizens who are dissat- 
isfied with the tax system may urge changes 
in the law, but that is all they can do without 
falling foul of the law. If every man short 
of cash were to withhold taxes on the ground 
that he lacked money for payment, if every 
manufacturer insisted on building up post- 
war capital reserves before payment of taxes, 
we should soon fall into a state of financial 
anarchy. Whatever our opinion of the exist- 
ing tax laws—and they are none too flatter- 
ing—the individual is obligated to meet pay- 
ments in full. To assume otherwise is to be- 
tray gross ignorance of the nature of consti- 
tuted government. 


Mr. Speaker, I would ask Miss Kel- 
lems whether or not her boy friend, cur- 
rently residing in the Axis-dominated 
Argentina, is not the brother of Herr 
von Zedlitz who was chief of staff of the 
Nazi army before Stalingrad. 

I have given the foregoing informa- 
tion because I believe the American peo- 
ple are entitled to know the fects, It 
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affords me no pleasure to refer to the 
personal life of any lady in a critical 
way. Yet, Miss Kellems did not hesitate 
to apply whips to those of us who dared 
to criticize her. 

She is the lady who ran against our 
own gentlewoman from Connecticut, 
CLARE BOOTHE Luce, in 1942. She is the 
lady who finds the administration to be 
wholly intolerable because of its tax 
policies, This is the lady who was, and 
is, the welcome guest of chamber of 
commerce service organizations.and civic 
groups and who sets herself up as an 
authority on fiscal matters. This is the 
lady who had the colossal temerity to 
advise fellow industrialists to sabotage 
the Government of her own country. 

Under the Espionage Act and the sedi- 
tion laws of the United States, it is my 
contention that any American citizen, 
in time of war, who deliberately advises 
businessmen and/or taxpayers of our 
country not to pay taxes which the law 
imposes, is guilty of such reprehensible 
conduct as justifies her prosecution at 
the hands of the Department of Justice. 
Under the judicial interpretations of 
those acts, a mere expression of opinion, 
unsympathetic with the war program, is 
compatible with and not in contraven- 
tion of the Bill of Rights; but when one 
urges her fellow citizens not to pay taxes 
indispensable to the financing of the 
war, she then falls within the well- 
defined category of the indictable of- 
fenders, consisting of those who have 
the intent to incite to action hostile to 
the preservation of our Government. 

Shall this lady be vouchsafed immu- 
nity because she happens to be a member 
of the feminine sex? 

I do not make these remarks because 
of any enthusiasm over current taxes. 
I voted against both the 1943 and 1944 
tax laws because, in my judgment, they 
were unfair, inequitable; inadequate in 


some particulars and provided special 


favors in others; because these laws re- 
quired complicated forms to be filled in 
order to abide by them—but not for one 
moment do I believe such laws should 
be repudiated when they are enacted 
by the majority vote of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that the Amer- 
ican people awoke to the true situation. 
Those who would destroy us from within 
should be appropriately rebuked. I say 
to you, Mr. Speaker, it is high time that 
the Department of Justice put an effec- 
tive end to the amazing conspiracy of 
Nazi advisers in foreign countries col- 
laborating with American industrialists, 
whether male or female. Away with all 
such tactics as those I have described. 
We are fighting a desperate war. The 
sacrifices of our boys in the service re- 
quire, as a minimum measure of justice 
and support for them, that we crack 
down upon sabotage of every kind on our 
home front. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1247. An act for the relief of the Bishop- 

_ Ville Milling Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1416. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ju- 

dith H. Sedler, administratrix of the estate 
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of Anthony F. Sedler, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1432. An act to extend the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1479. An act providing for the suspen- 
sion of certain requirements relating to work 
on tunnel sites; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

S. 1708. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Pay Adjustment Act of June 16, 1942, 
relating to travel allowances; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1714. An act to reimburse certain Coast 
and Gecdetic Survey and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va., on December 16, 
1943; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1720. An act to vest title to the United 
States ship Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the 
Foundation for the Original United States 
Ship Michigan, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 1741. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and civilian per- 
sonnel for personal property lost as the result 
of a fire in hrngar V-3 at the naval air sta- 
tion, Norfolk, a., on November 12, 1942; to 
the Committee on Claims. . 

S. 1771. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1772. An act to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 1801, An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad-yard- 
enlargement purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1216 An act for the relief of Walter 
Ervin and Cora Ervin; 

H. R. 1421. An act foxy the relief of Paul 
B. Lingle; 

H. R. 2234, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christine Hansen; 

H. R. 2273. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Pudge; 

II. R. 2337. An act for the relief of John 
Joseph Defeo; 

H. R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of 
awards in connection with the war minerals 
relief statutes; 

H. R. 2778. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 16 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1943, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 3075. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Isabella Tucker: 

H. R. 3247. An act for the relief of Joseph 

Langhorne Walker; 
H. R. 3259. An act to clarify the application 
of section 1 (b) of Public Law 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to certain services per- 
formed by seamen as employees of the United 
States through the War Shipping Admin- 
istration; 

H. R. 3362. An act to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the Territory 
of Alaska; 
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H. R. 3408. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
the Criminal Code; 

H. R. 3602. An act to amend the act mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to stow away on vessels; 

H. R. 3668. An act for the relief of C. C. 
Evensen; 

H. R. 3847. An act to exempt certain officers 
and employees of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration from certain provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code and Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended; 

H. R. 4346. An act making appropriaticns 
to supply deficiencies in certain: appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4377. An act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, United States Navy; 

H.R. 4881. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing for 
the employment of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets, House of 
Representatives. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, April 1, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1348. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1943, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Yazoo River, Miss., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on May 29, 1940; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

1349. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated August 19, 1943, 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, together with accompanying papers, on 
a review of reports on Aguadilla Harbor, P. R.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and darbors. 

1350. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for the future status of 
certain functions and personnel transferred 
to the United States Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1351. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill relative to the disposition of public 
lands of the United States situated in the 
State of Oklahoma between the Cimarron 
base line and the north boundary of the 
State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

1352. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transraitting his 
report and recommendation concerning the 
claim of the Muskingum watershed con- 
servancy district against the United States; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

1353. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the marine 
barracks, naval supply depot, Bayonne, N. J., 
on April 25, 1943; to the Committee on Claims, 
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1354. A letter from the Acting Secretary of | 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the reimbursement of cer- 
tain Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of a fire which occurred on the 
naval station, Tutuila, American Samoa, on 
October 20, 1943; to the Committee on Claims. 

1355. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report covering its operations ‘or the period 
from the organization of the Corporation on 
February 2, 1932, to December 31, 1943, inclu- 
sive; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1356. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a report of its activities and expenditures for 
the month of January 1944; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

1357. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
reports of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the months of December 19438 
and January 1944; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1358. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 

for disposal by various Government | 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 


1359. A letter from the president, Board of | 


‘Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a report of the official opera- 
tions of the government for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1360. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting a series of five tables 
covering his determinations during the third 
quarter of the fiscal year 1944, of numbers of 
employees required by the Executive Depart- 
ments and Agencies for the proper and effi- 
cient exercise of their respective functions; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1361. A letter from the president, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting — 
a draft of a proposed bill to further amend 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; 
to clarify the meaning of references in the 
act to number of employees supervised and 
size of organization unit; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1362. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to extend the provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, to the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC | 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judici- | 
ary. H. R. 3054. A bill to amend the Ex- | 
ped Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1317). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. | 

Mr, ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. | 
H. R. 4244. A bill to reimburse certain Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 
us the result of a fire at the marine barracks, 
Quantico, Va., on December 16, 1943; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1331). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


| for the value of 
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Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
§.1517. An act for the relief of Staff Sgt. 
Marion Johnson, United States Marine Corps, 


of the Whole House, 


S. 1542. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 


wenter, Davisville, R. žaj 


(Rept. No. 1319). ` 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1632. An act for the relief of Capt. S. E. 
McCarty (Supply Corps), United States Navy; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1320). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 


S. 1676. An act for the relief of Sgt. Maj. 


S. 1677. 
Newt A. Smith, United States Naval Reserve, 

personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire occurring on 
August 11, 1943, in quarters occupied by him 
in the armory of Aviation Free Gunnery Unit, 
Dam Neck, Va.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1322). Referred to the Committee of 
Whole House. 


An act for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 8. 


1681. 
of certain Marine Corps personnel 

to Marine Utility Squadron 152 for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in officers’ quarters on February 9, 1843; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1323). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1045. A bill for the relief of Mrs. R. D. 
Rebinson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1324). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1668. A bill for the relief of Lessie C. 
Selman; with amendment (Rept. No. 1825). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


An act to provide for reimbursement 


Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 


2470. A bill for the relief of J. G. Sullivan; 
with amentiments (Rept. No. 1326). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, SAUTHOFF:. Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2624. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 


the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and | 
render judgment upon the claim of J. R. 


Dixon; with amendments (Rept. No. 1327). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. H. 


R. 2788. A bill for the relief of Frank Bap- 


tiste; with amendments (Rept. No. 1328). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 


R. 2874. A bill for the relief of Robert Will 


Starks; with amendment (Rept. No. 1329). | 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole | 


House, 

Mr. MoGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3038. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Grace 
Page; with amendment (Rept. No. 1330). 
‘Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. STEWART: 


H. R. 4545. A bill to equalize State old-age 


assistance payments under the Social Se- 


attached | 
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curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. * 
By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4546. A bill to reimburse certain 
Marine Corps personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire at the 
marine ‘barracks, naval supply depot, 
Bayonne, N. J., on 25 April 1943; to the Com. 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4547. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, as amended, so as to permit 
the compensation on a mileage basis, of 
civilian officers or employees for the use of 
privately owned airplanes while traveling on 
Official business; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 4548 (by request). A bill to amend 
the civil-service law; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 


lature of the State of Vermont memorializing 


the President and the Congress of the United 
States relating to acquirement of lands 
within this State by Federal instrumentali- 
ties; to the Committee on Flood Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 


| bills and resolutions were introduced and 


severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McMILLAN: 
H. R. 4549. A bill for relief of Sandy C. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROGERS of California: 
H. R. 4550. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Judell; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5401. By Mr. HETDINGER: A communica- 
tion from O. A. McRill, of Wayne City, Hl., in 
reference to the difference in comparative 
prices that the farmers are receiving for cer- 
tain of their products and the price they 
have to pay for the commodities they have 
to buy; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5402. Also, a communication from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Metropolis, III, 
signed by W. R. Tiner, secretary, giving the 
views of their organization on international 
air transportation; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5403. By Mr. STEFAN: Petition of Bila 
Sundberg and 67 other citizens of Stroms- 
burg, Osceola, and Benedict, Nebr., urging 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, APRIL I, 1944 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 7, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, maker of all things, 
judge of all men, solemnize our 
with reverential and penitential awe as 
these holy days over which is the shadow 
of a cross we follow the wounded foot- 
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steps of man’s Best Man, love’s Best 
Love as in lowly pomp He rides on into 
His Nation’s crowded Capital. Teach us 
anew, as we look on Him in whose face 
Thy glory is revealed, the pretense of 
pride, the hollowness of ambition, the 
vanity of power, the deceit of riches, the 
disillusionment of fame. In the set and 
steadfast face of that Servant of all who 
rides on to die, may we see anew the 
might of love, the royalty of self-giving, 
the majesty of meekness. 


“O Thou whose dreams enthrall the 
heart, Ride on! Ride on! 
Ride on ‘till tyranny and greed are ever- 
more undone. 
In mart and court and parliament the 
common good increase 
Till men at last shall ring the bells of 
brotherhood and peace.” 


In the dear Redeemer’s name who hath 
swallowed up death in victory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, March 30, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 31, 1944, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1640. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept gifts and bequests for 
the United States Naval Academy; and 

S. 1647. An act to amend the act approved 
March 2, 1895, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of March 
30, 1944, the following message from the 
House of Representatives was received 
during the recess of the Senate: 

That the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 1028) to amend 
the Fire and Casualty Act of the District 
of Columbia. 

That the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2648) for the relief of Avid Evers. 

That the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to each of 
the following bills of the House: 

H. R. 2618. An act to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended. 


That the House had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4133) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for other purposes. 

That the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 75) pro- 
viding for an adjournment of Congress 
from Thursday, March 30, 1944, to 
Wednesday, April 12, 1944. 
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That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 248) for the relief of Louis Cour- 
cil; asked a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. McGEnHEE, 
Mr. DICKSTEIN, and Mr. PITTENGER were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 544) for the relief of Rev. C. M. 
McKay; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mc- 
GEHEE, Mr. FERNANDEZ, and Mr. CHENO- 
WETH were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1313) for the relief of Delores 
Lewis; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. MCGEHEE, 
Mr. ABERNETHY, and Mr. Carson of Ohio 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1411) for the relief of Eddie T. 
Stewart; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mc- 
GEHEE, Mr. PATTON, and Mr. JENNINGS 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1412) for the relief of Mildred 
B. Hampton; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McGEHEE, Mr. Patron, and Mr. Carson 
of Ohio were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2625) for the relief of Edward E. 
Held and Mary Jane Held; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. MCGEHEE, Mr. FERNANDEZ, and 
Mr. JENNINGS were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3390) for the relief of Mavix 
Norrine Cothron and the legal guardian 
of Norma Lee Cothron, Florence Janet 
Cothron, and Nina Faye Cothron; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. McGernHer, Mr. GREEN, 
and Mr. SAUTHOFF were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 

That the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 2850. An act to authorize the rezon- 
ing of certain property in the District of 
Columbia as a residential area; 


H. R. 4327. An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution to amend 
an act entitled “An act to protect the lives 
and health and morals of women and minor 
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workers in the District of Columbia, and to 
establish a minimum wage board, and define 
its powers and duties, and to provide for 
the fixing of minimum wages for such work- 
ers, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1918, as amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of March 
30, 1944, the Vice President during the 
recess of the Senate signed the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution, which 
had been received from the House of 
Representatives and signed previously by 
the Speaker pro tempore: 


H. R. 1216. An act for the relief of Walter 
Ervin and Cora Ervin; 

H. R. 1421. An act for the relief of Paul B. 
Lingle; 

H. R. 2234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christine Hansen; 

H. R. 2278. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Fudge: 

H. R. 2387. An act for the relief of John 
Joseph Defeo; 

H. R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of 
awards in connection with the war minerals 
relief statutes; 

H. R. 2778. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 16 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1943, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under Act 
174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 

H. R. 3075. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Isabella Tucker; 

H. R. 3247. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Langhorne Walker; 

H. R. 3259. An act to clarify the application 
of section 1 (b) of Public Law 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to certain services per- 
formed by seamen as employees of the United 
States through the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration; 

H. R. 3362. An act to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the Territory of 
Alaska; 

H. R. 3408. An act to amend chapter 7 of 
the Criminal Code; 

H. R. 3602. An act to amend the act making 
it a misdemeanor to stow away on vessels; 

H. R. 3668. An act for the relief of C. C. 
Evensen; 

H. R. 3847. An act to exempt certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Office of Price 
Administration from certain provisions of 
the Criminal Code and Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as 
amended; 

H. R. 4346. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 4377. An act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4381. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR CHARLES 
L. McNARY 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in the 
Progressive for March 20 appears a beau- 
tiful tribute, entitled “Oregon’s ‘Charlie 
Mac’,” written by Capt. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, for years one of Senator Mc- 
Nary’s dear friends, The deftness of the 
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writer’s touch as he treats of our late 
friend betokens an affection of which 
the Recorp should speak, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the tribute be 
printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OREGON'S “CHARLIE MAC” 
(By Capt. Richard L. Neuberger) 


He was one of the last links with the old 
progressives of the great tradition. William 
Borah is gone and so are Tom Walsh and the 
elder Bob La Follette. George Norris is in 
retirement. And now Senator Charles Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, is gone, too. 

He was essentially a kind man. He was 
moved by generous impulses and by deep hu- 
man sympathy. He had few preconceived 
social and economic beliefs. This was one 
of the reasons for his unrivaled personal 
popularity among men of all political faiths. 
He was no breast beater, no table pounder, 
He neither proclaimed nor declaimed. He 
never looked down from Olympian heights. 
He did not aspire to rule or sovereignty 
or power. 

Charles Linza McNary, for 26 years United 
States Senator from Oregon, was happy in 
that position. He declined many opportuni- 
ties to be Governor of his State. He was a 
reluctant candidate for Vice President. Once 
his friend, Senator Jim Couzens, of Mich- 
igan, wanted to contribute $100,000 to a cam- 


paign fund to back McNary for the Presi-. 


dency. 

McNary smiled and little crow's-feet ap- 
peared at the corners of his eyes, as he 
scrawled on the back of the restaurant menu: 


“The Presidential bee is a deadly bug. 
I've seen it work on others. 
O Lord, protect me from its hug, 
And let it sting my brothers.” 


MeNary's beliefs and convictions stemmed 
from kindness and tolerance. In basic phi- 
losophy he was neither a liberal nor a con- 
servative. His views spanned both sides. He 
was for public ownership of water power but 
he was skeptical of Government bureaucracy. 
He voted against extending the draft, but 
he favored the original lend-lease bill. He 
backed up much of the criticism which his 
running mate, Wendell Willkie, directed 
against the New Deal, but he did not go along 
with all of Willkie’s comments on foreign 
affairs. 

J FRIENDSHIPS CUT PARTY LINES 

He liked people. His friends were uni- 
versal. He liked the President immensely, 
and this regard Mr. Roosevelt reciprocated. 
Bos La FOLLETTE and Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 
were among McNary’s closest cronies. Gen. 
George C. Marshall was another intimate of 
the Oregon Senator. They first met when 
Marshall was a brigadier general in command 
of the historic old post at Vancouver Bar- 
racks. 

There was a rectitude about Senator McNary 
which no events could wear away. He was 
Republican minority leader, but when he felt 
the administration was moving in the right 
direction, he went along with administra- 
tion policies. He was Willkie’s running mate, 
but when he could not agree with Willkie’s 
views he said so. He and President Roosevelt 
were good friends, on warm, personal terms, 
but he did not hesitate to challenge the 
President on many issues. 

MeNary'’s family went back a long way in 
Oregon history. He once told me, “I go back 
& long way too, Dick.” He was acutely con- 
scious of the events behind him. He knew 
that his grandfather had crossed the con- 
tinent in a covered wagon and floated, hungry 
and tattered, down the Columbia River on a 
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His farm, Fir Cone, held for him memories 
of his grandmother, Linza, and of his other 
pioneer predecessors. Fir Cone was one of 
his conversation pieces: “I want to see Fir 
Cone,” said Bos LA FOLLETTE as he arrived in 
Oregon for the funeral. “Charlie never got 
tired of talking about Fir Cone.” 

SENATE'S BEST-LOVED MEMBER 

Senator McNary was wise and cynical and 
urbane, yet he delighted in chatting with his 
farm neighbors in the Willamette Valley. 
He liked people and people liked him. He 
always was to Oregon what Jefferson must 
have been to Virginia. Fir Cone was for a 
quarter of a century Oregon’s Monticello. 
Without bias, malice, or personal ambition 
he studied the questions which affected his 
native State. Many things which un- 
scrupulous politicians might have wented to 
do they did not do because of fear of him 
and his influence. 

Oregon was proud of Harry Lane, and later 
of Harry Lane’s successor. When Senator 
Lane died, the elder La Follette quoted, He 
added to the sum of human joy, and If every- 
one to whom he had done some loving service 
were to bring a blossom to his grave he would 
sleep tonight beneath a wilderness of flowers.” 

That could have been said about Harry 
Lane’s successor. Charlte Mac“ was the 
best-loved Member of the United States 
Senate, and he was almost a final link with 
the men who 20 years ago fought for equality 
for agriculture and to retain Muscle Shoals 
for the people. 

Oregon is not represented in Statuary Hall 
in the National Capitol at Washington, D. C. 
A number of States are represented by former 
Senators—New Hampshire by Daniel Web- 
ster, South Carolina by John C. Calhoun, 
Wisconsin by Robert M. La Follette, Sr., 
Louisiana by Huey P. Long, Missouri by 
Thomas H. Benton. Someday Charles Linza 
McNary may be there, too. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 523) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the message was read to the 
House of Representatives yesterday and 
has already been printed in the Recorp, 
I suggest that it be printed at this point 
in the Recor» of the Senate proceedings, 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President of the 
United States is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am permitting S. 1285, entitled “An 
act to facilitate voting, in time of war, 
by members of the land and naval forces, 
members of the merchant marine, and 
others, absent from the place of their 
residence, and to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, and for other purposes,” 
to become law without my signature. 

The bill is, in my judgment, wholly 
inadequate to assure to service men and 
women as far as is practically feasible 
the same opportunity which they would 
have to vote if they were at home. 

Because of the confusing provisions of 
the bill and because of the difficulty of 
knowing just what will be the practical 
effect of the bill in operation, it is im- 
possible for me to determine whether in 
fact more service men and women will 
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be able to vote under the new measure 
than under existing law. That determi- 
nation will largely depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the States cvoperate to 
make the measure as effective as its pro- 
visions permit. In view of this situation, 
I have resolved the doubt, in favor of 
the action taken by the Congress, and 
am permitting the bill to become law 
without my approval. 

In other words, this bill might fairly 
be called a standing invitation to the 
several States to make it practicable for 
their citizens to vote; in this sense the 
Congress is placing a certain responsi- 
bility on each State for action. But it 
will, of course, be understood by those 
in the armed services, who want to vote 
but cannot, that the Congress itself 
shares. the responsibility through the 
complexities of this bill. 

The issue regarding soldiers’ voting 
has been confused. The issue is not 
whether soldiers should be allowed to 
vote a full ballot, including State and 
local offices, or a short ballot confined to 
Federal offices. I am, and always have 
been, anxious to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment do everything within its power 
compatible with military operations to 
get the full State ballots to the men and 
women in the service. I always have 
been, and I am now, anxious to have 
the States do everything within their 
power to get the full State ballots to the 
men and women in the service. 

The real issue is whether, after the 
States have done all that they are will- 
ing to do to get the full State ballots to 
the men and women in the service, and 
after the Federal Government has done 
everything within its power to get the 
full State ballots delivered to the men 
and women in the service, those who 
have not received their full State ballots 
should be given the right to cast a short, 
uniform Federal ballot which can readily 
be made available to them. This right, 
which should be assured to all men and 
women in the service, is largely nullified 
by the conditions which the provisions 
of this bill attach to its exercise, 

In my judgment, the right of a soldier 
to vote the Federal ballot if he does not 
receive in time his State ballot should 
not be conditioned, as it is by this bill, 
upon his having made a prior applica- 
tion for a State ballot, or upon the prior 
certification by the Governor of the State 
that the Federal ballot is acceptable 
under State law. This bill provides a 
Federal ballot, but because of these con- 
ditions it does not provide the right to 
vote. 

The Federal Government will and 
should do everything it can to get the 
State ballots to our men and women in 
the service. But it is not, in my judg- 
ment, true, as some have contended, that 
the Federal Government can assure the 
use of State ballots as readily as the use 
of Federal ballots. No matter what ef- 
fort the Federal Government makes, in 

cases it will not be possible to 
insure the delivery in time of State bal- 
lots to designated individuals all over the 
world or their return in time to the 
respective States. 
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Some of the service men and women, 
not knowing where they will be a month 
hence or whether they will be alive, will 
not apply for their ballots. Others will 
not receive their State ballots in time 
or be able to get their ballots back to 
their States in time. Remember that a 
number of States still require a special 
form of application and that the postal- 
card application forms supplied by the 
Federal Government are only treated as 
an application for an application for a 
State ballot. 

The Federal Government can insure, 
and, in my judgment, it is the duty of 
the Federal Government to insure, that 
every service man and woman who does 
not get his State ballot in time shall 
have the right to use a short and uni- 
form Federal ballot. 

It is, in my judgment, within the au- 
thority of the Congress to use its war 
powers to protect the political rights of 
our service men and women to vote for 
Federal offices, as well as their civil rights 
with respect to their jobs and their 
homes. If Congress did not hesitate to 
protect their property rights by legisla- 
tion which affected State law, there is no 
reason why Congress should hesitate to 
protect their political rights. 

In 1942, Congress did exercise the war 
powers to provide Federal war ballots and 
they were counted in almost every State, 
What was constitutional in 1942, certain- 
ly is not unconstitutional in 1944. 

In allowing the bill to become law, I 
wish to appeal to the States, upon whom 
the Congress has placed the primary re- 
sponsibility for enabling our service peo- 
ple to vote, to cooperate to make the bill 
as fully effective as its defective provi- 
sions will allow.. The response of the 
Governors to my questions, and reports 
made to me by the War Department, in- 
dicate that many States have not yet 
taken action to make the bill as fully 
effective as it could be and that a con- 
siderable number of States do not pres- 
ently contemplate taking such action. 

I wish also to appeal to the Congress to 
take more adequate action to protect the 
political rights of our men and women 
in the service. 

It is right and necessary that the States 
do all in their power to see that the State 
ballots reach the men and women in the 
service from their States. In particular, 
I appeal to them to see that their State 
laws allow sufficient time between the 
time that their absentee ballots are avail- 
able for distribution and the time that 
they must be returned to be counted. 

I also appeal to the States to see that 
the postal-card application forms for 
State ballots distributed by the Federal 
Government to the troops are treated as 
a sufficient application for their State 
ballot and not merely as a request for a 
formal application for a State ballot. 

I also appeal to the Siates to author- 
ize the use of the Federal ballots by all 
service people from their States who 
have not received their State ballots be- 
fore an appropriate date, whether or not 
they have formally applied for them. No 
State or Federal red tape should take 
from our young folk in the service their 
right to vote. 
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I further appeal to the Congress to 
amend the present bill, S. 1285, so as to 
authorize all service men and women, 
who have not received their State ballots 
by an appropriate date, whether or not 
they have formally applied for them, to 
use the Federal ballot without prior ex- 
press authorization by the States. Ifthe 
States do not accept the Federal ballot, 
that will be their responsibility. Under 
this bill, that responsibility is shared by 
the Congress. 

Our boys on the battle fronts must not 
be denied an opportunity to vote simply 
because they areawayfromhome. They 
are at the front fighting with their lives 
to defend our rights and our freedoms. 
We must assure them their rights and 
freedoms at home so that they will have 
a fair share in determining the kind of 
life to which they will return. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, March 31, 1944. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Record two editorials from recent issues 
of the Philadelphia Record, dealing with 
a recent opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. x 

One editorial is headed “Pennsylvania 
common law—Republicans are inno- 
cent.” In that editorial the court says: 

The question is entirely one of law. Our 
conclusion is not to be understood as ap- 
proving the morals of the transaction. 


While this same court, in the opinion 
written by Chief Justice Maxey in the 
famous Puffendorf decision, says: 

All laws should receive a sensible construc- 
tion. If we construe (the Philadelphia city 
charter) literally it means that a mayor of 
Philadelphia must be elected on November 4. 


Then the court went on to argue that— 

The common sense of man approves the 
judgment mentioned by Puffendorf, (1694) 
that the Bolognian law which enacted that 
“whoever drew blood in the streets should be 
punished with the utmost severity" did not 
extend to the surgeon who opened the vein of 
a person that fell down in the street with a 
fit. 


The other editorial deals with the 
profits in G. O. P. politics sanctified by 
anonymity. The decision in this case was 
per curiam, without any one of the seven 
justices even signing it. They were so 
ashamed of the opinion that they lacked 
the courage to sign it. 

This case involved a rake-off of $250,- 
000 in the Municipal Water Co. trans- 
action in the city of Chester, Delaware 
County, Pa., the lower court having 
ruled that it was up to boss John 
McClure and his associates to return the 
$250,000. The supreme court reversed 
that opinion and put the stamp of ap- 
proval on this dishonest and dishonor- 
able transaction. 

I have said before on the floor of the 
Senate that I have nothing but contempt 
for the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
and especially for its chief justice. 

Whether or not our founding fathers 
were right when they based our Constitu- 
tion on the separation of public powers 
into three equal branches, the executive, 
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legislative, and judicial, I have long been 
of the opinion that if American liberty 
should ever be extinguished, behind that 
crime would be found the political courts 
of several States, and I may add that the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania would 
head the list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Philadelphia Record of March 22, 
1944] 
PENNSYLVANIA COMMON LAW-—-REPUBLICANS ARE 
INNOCENT 


The all-Republican Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has reaffirmed this State's old- 
est and most consistently respected legal 
precedent: 

That no important Republican politician 
shall be convicted. A 

Jobn J. McClure, notorious boss of Dela- 
ware County, is the present beneficiary of 
this doctrine, as he has been before. 

In a unanimous decision the all-Republican 
supreme court has ruled that McClure and 
his political confederates may keep $250,000 
they split when they bought the Chester 
waterworks for $750,000 and sold it to the 
Chester Municipal Authority for $1,000,000. 

This case was a tough test for that classic 
legal doctrine of Republican impeccability, 
which some now suggest be called Maxey’s 
law. 

The facts were quite clear. No one denied 
McClure and his pals made $250,000 profit on 
the deal. No one denied they sold the water 
works to a municipal authority made up 
largely of men who owed thelr election to 
McClure and his machine, 

In the lower court, where McClure and his 
associate, William C. Purdy, were convicted 
and ordered to pay back $85,000 a piece, 
Judge Shull declared: 

“The conclusion is irresistible that McClure 
was permitted to make this profit only by 
reason of his position as political leader and 
by the influence that fact would have on the 
action of men who, with his approval and 
support, had been elected to office.” 

But the all-Republican supreme court re- 
verses that decision on the ground that the 
evidence did not show any “confidential 
relation”"—a highfalutin term meaning “in 
cahoots“ between McClure and Chester of- 
ficials. 

In effect, the all-Republican supreme court 
denied that one of the biggest Republican 
political bosses in Pennsylvania had any in- 
fluence with his own stooges. 

This finding was so naive, so ludicrous to 
anyone aware of the “facts of life“ about 
Pennsylvania politics, that the court felt 
obliged to add this comment: 

“The question is entirely one of law. Our 
conclusion is not to be understood as approv- 
ing the morals of the challenged transaction.” 

That in itself is a shocking statement. For 
there is only one point in the whole trans- 
action involving morals: Whether or not 
McClure was both seller of the waterworks 
and boss of the purchasers? 

The all-Republican supreme court could 
have corrected that matter of morals simply 
by upholding the lower court, by accepting 
the fact known to everybody else in Penn- 
sylvania—that McClure was boss; boss of 
his councilmen and all the rest of his Dela- 
ware County machine. 

But, quibbles the court, proof of McClure’s 
influence was not put into the record. Would 
the court, on a cloudy day, demand proof 


that the sun still existed? 


Our supreme court has not always based 
its rulings entirely on the law. In the 
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famous “Puffendorf” decision, written by Jus- 
tice Maxey, the court held: 

“All laws should receive a sensible con- 
struction. If we construe (the Philadelphia 
City charter) literally, it means that a mayor 
of Philadelphia must be elected on Novem- 
ber 4.“ Then the court went on to argue 
that— 

“The common sense of man approves the 
judgment mentioned by Puffendorf, that the 
Bolognian law which enacted that ‘whoever 
drew blood in the streets should be punished 
with the utmost severity’ did not extend to 
the surgeon who opened the vein of a person 
that fell down in the street with a fit.” 

Back to the seventeenth century and Baron 
Puffendorf went the all-Republican supreme 
court when the clearly worded law of this 
century interfered with the G. O. P. scheme 
to make Barney Samuel mayor without an 
election. 

There was no strict interpretation of law 
in that opinion, 

Now that Republican Boss McClure wants 
to keep his $85,000, the strictest interpreta- 
tion of the statute is dragged out and Mc- 
Clure keeps the dough. 

This decision of the supreme court will 
effectively discourage other taxpayers from 
attempting to fight Republican corruption 
through the courts of this State. 

Why, then, not end the quibbling over 
law? Why not simply put into the statutes 
the really controlling doctrine, the so-called 
Maxey's law—that no big Republican politi- 
cian shall be convicted? 

It may seem odd to name this doctrine 
for the chief justice, who only last week 
denounced the Republican Party for putting 
inferior men in office. But the McClure 
decision has proven his point—brilliantly. 


{From the Philadelphia Record of March 23, 
1944] 


PROFITS IN d. O. P. POLITICS SANCTIFIED BY 
ANONYMITY 


There is noteworthy peculiarity in the 
opinion whereby the State supreme court 
upheld John J. McClure and his henchmen 
in their $250,000 take from the malodorous 
Chester water deal. 

The opinion was anonymous. 

Contrary to usual procedure where the 
ruling is long and important, no justice 
professed authorship by affixing his signa- 
ture. 

The all-Republican tribunal's decision, 
concurred in by the entire bench, carried 
the ultimate in impersonalized signatures— 
“Per curiam,” or by the court. 

Of that the man in the street, the average 
Pennsylvanian, can have but one thought: 
Was this anonymity an effort to distribute 
responsibility, to avoid the placing of it on 
one or several justices? 

Pennsylvanians have leaned over back- 
ward to maintain a respect for their courts. 

But they will be profoundly disquieted and 
their faith heavily taxed by a decision so is- 
sued which works to the great benefit of a 
powerful Republican politician. 

They will remember that the decision in 
favor of Delaware County Boss McClure, 
overruling a lower court, is the latest in a 
series of opinions by the high court in which 
the ends of Republican politicians and poli- 
cles have been served. 

The court upheld the city wage tax. It 
halted the probe into the G. O. P. registra- 
tion commission here which had an admitted 
150,000 improper registrations on the books. 
It handed down the Puffendorf“ decision 
which maintained Bernard Samuel in office 
and prevented Philadelphians from voting 
for mayor as provided by the city charter. 

In the McClure opinion the supreme 
court refused to accept as self-evident that 
a confidential relation did exist between 
McClure, who bought the Chester water- 
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works for $750,000, and the members of the 
Chester Municipal Authority, to whom he 
sold it for $1,000,000, 

This is contrary to usual Judicial accept- 
ance. If a man is a political boss, and no- 
body denies that McClure is the boss in Ches- 
ter and Delaware County, it is obvious that 
he has a confidential relation, in other 
words, influence, with the men who hold 
Office only by his consent. Such is usually 
assumed by a court of law. 

The effect of such a ruling goes far beyond 
the interest of the parties directly involved. 

McClure and his henchmen are allowed to 
keep their $250,000, which comes directly out 
of the pockets of the 60,000 inhabitants of 
Chester. That only amounts to about $4 per 
capita. It won't make them or break them 
to hand McClure this gift. 

The effect will be felt also by the 9,900,000 
odd inhabitants of Pennsylvania who don’t 
live in Chester. They know Chester and they 
know McClure. They know that Pennsyl- 
vania’s highest court has stretched the cloth 
of legalistic logic to such a tortured length 
and breadth: that it now covers with sancti- 
fied immunity almost any act a political boss 
(genus Republican) cares to perform. 

Profit and G. O. P. politics are now more 
synonymous than ever. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


MUSKINGUM WATERSHED CONSERVANCY DIS 
TRICT VERSUS THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Muskingum Watershed 
Conservancy District v. The United States 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CLASSIFICATION ACT 


A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, submitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to further 
amend the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; to clarify the meaning of refer- 
ences in the act to number of employees 
supervised and size of organization unit; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

A letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, submitting, pursuant to law, a 
series of five tables covering his determina- 
tions, during the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1944, of numbers of employees required 
by the executive departments and agencies 
for the proper and efficient exercise of their 
respective functions (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Letters from the Administrative Officer, 
Executive Office of the President (the White 
House office); the Director, Office for Emer- 
gency Management, Executive Office of the 
President (Division of Central Administrative 
Service); the Acting Postmaster General 
(Office of the Postmaster General); the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce (Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce); the Secretary of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, and 
the Officer in Charge of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, estimates of personnel require- 
ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1944, 
for their respective offices (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to make provision enabling persons 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States or who have served therein and who 
have been honorably discharged, to estab- 
lish and rehabilitate themselves in the 
post-war era, under a farm home-owner- 
ship plan and to provide adequate Federal 
funds to be loaned to such persons, as pro- 
vided in the Bankhead-Jones Act and as 
administered by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration 


“Whereas it is highly important to make 
provision enabling persons serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, or who 
have served therein and who have been hon- 
orably discharged, to establish ownership of 
farm homes for themselves and their families 
after the termination of the present war, and 
that it is necessary that adequate provisions 
be made by the Federal Government by ap- 
propriating sufficient funds to be loaned to 
such persons desiring to take advantage of 
same, such provisions to be made under the 
terms of the Bankhead-Jones Act as admin- 
istered by the Farm Security Administration; 
and ? 

“Whereas experience has demonstrated 
that loans made in the past under said act 
have been highly satisfactory to the borrowers 
and to the loaning agency of the Federal 
Government and has afforded the greatest 
measure of security for continued home 
ownership as compared with any program 
of similar nature yet devised: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the 1944 extraordinary session of the legis- 
lative assembly (the senate concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
respectfully urged to make an appropriation 
of Federal funds sufficient to provide loans 
to be made to persons serying in the armed 
forces of the United States, or who have 
served therein and been honorably dis- 
charged, and who desire to rehabilitate them- 
selves and establish farm home ownership 
under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act as administered by the Farm Security 
Administration; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to United States 
Senator Coo.ry, and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from the State of North 
Dakota.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 8 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring) : 

“Whereas both the United States Army en- 
gineers and the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation have proposed water develop- 
ment projects for North Dakota; and 

“Whereas these projects or any combina- 
tion of them depend for their success upon 
an adequate water supply which can be 
made available only from the Missouri River; 
and 

“Whereas it now appears that there may 
not be sufficient water in the Missouri River 
to supply ali of the demands which may be 
made upon it; and 

“Whereas proposed navigation develop- 
ments alone may be of sufficient magnitud? 
to require all of the water available in a dry 
season; and 
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“Whereas the vital needs of North Dakota, 
for the maintenance of economic stability, 
and for future development depend upon an 
adequate quantity of water for domestic, 
farm, irrigation, and industrial purposes; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States ought to allot the waters of the Mis- 
souri River on the basis of the greatest good 
to the greatest number and to the Nation as 
a whole: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Twenty-eighth General 
Assembly of the State of North Dakota in 
extraordinary session duly assembled (both 
house and senate concurring), That the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States are hereby petitioned to inquire into 
the relative value of water for domestic, 
farm, irrigation, and industrial purposes, as 
well as for the needs of navigation, and to 
allot to domestic, farm, irrigation, and in- 
dustrial purposes—upon which an adequate 
food supply for the Nation may easily de- 
pend in the near future—that proportion of 
the water of the Missouri River which it 
needs for domestic purposes and for the de- 
velopme it and maintenance of irrigation 
projects in this and other States, both pres- 
ent and prospective; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is further petitioned to adopt a policy 
for the development of streams in the west- 
ern part of the United States which will al- 
locate their waters on the following basis: 
First, for domestic, farm, irrigation, indus- 
trial, and mining needs; second, for the needs 
of and purposes of navigation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from North Dakota in the Con- 
gress of the United States are hereby re- 
quested to work for the adoption of such a 
policy so that the interests of North Dakota 
may be properly protected; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the secretaries of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, to the chair- 
men of Committees on Appropriations, Irri- 
gation, Flood Control, and Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House of Representatives and to 
the proper committees of the United States 
Senate, before which such measures will prob- 
ably come for consideration, and to the 
Governors of each of the several States in the 
Missouri Valley.” 


A resolution of the quarterly conference of 
Asbury Methodist Church, Washington, D. C., 
relating to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the 
Senate; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

“House Resolution 913 


“Resolution requesting the United States De- 
partment of the Navy to name one of any 
new battleships under construction or to 
be constructed in the near future Rhode 
Island, in recognition of the outstanding 
part Rhode Island has played in the es- 
stablishment and development of the 
United States Navy. 

“Whereas the first official action to estab- 
lish an American Navy was taken by a Rhode 
Island General Assembly at its session in 
Providence, R. I., on the third Monday in 
August 1775; and 

“Whereas the first naval force established 
by the Continental Congress was placed un- 
der command of Esek Hopkins, a Rhode Is- 
lander, with Rhode Island seamen command- 
ing one-half the total force of the fleet and 
this same Esek Hopkins was also the only 
American naval officer ever to hold the title of 
commander in chief. 

“From this beginning of the American 
Navy to the present time, Rhode Island has 
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played a large part in its development and 
has furnished to the Navy and to the Na- 
tion a long and brilliant line of officers and a 
large and patriotic force of men. 

“Oliver Hazard Perry was one of these, 
whose ringing words, ‘We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,’ in reporting his famous 
victory on Lake Erie, September 10, 1813, the 
first notable success in our second war with 
Great Britain, have inspired generations of 
Americans, 

“Matthew Calbraith Perry was another, 
He opened Japan to the western world. Un- 
der his direction the first steam vessel of the 
Navy was built and under his command the 
utility of steam vessels for Navy purposes 
was proved. He originated the naval appren- 
tice system, represented by the Newport 
Naval Training Station; developed the pres- 
ent United States lighthouse service and per- 
formed other notably outstanding service for 
the Navy of the United States through war 
and peace. 

“Rhode Island has at Newport the finest 
naval anchorage in America, as well as the 
first naval torpedo station and the first naval 
training station for our Navy. 

“Rhode Island was one of the original 
13 English colonies in America and the first 
to declare her independence, May 4, 1776. 

“No battleship of the United States Navy 
has borne the name of this State, since 1907, 
at which time the citizens of this State pre- 
sented that Rhode Island with a large silver 
service. That ship has been ordered out of 
commission. This silver service is now re- 
tained at the Rhode Island statehouse, at 
Providence waiting opportunity for another 
presentation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantation does hereby respectfully request of 
the United States Department of the Navy 
that one of any new battleships under con- 
struction, not yet named, or to be constructed 
in the near future for the United States Navy 
shall be named Rhode Island in recognition 
of the brilliant part this State has played 
in the establishment and development of the 
United States Navy and directs the Secretary 
of State to transmit to the Secretary of the 
Navy a duly certified copy of this resolution; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the Secretary of State to 
the Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States, 
respectfully requesting them to take all 
necessary steps to accomplish the purpose 
of this resolution.” 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Michigan; to the Committee on 
Finance; 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 


“Concurrent resolution respectfully memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to consider and act upon proposed legisla- 
tion relative to the erection of a United 
States Veterans’ Administration hospital 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
“Whereas there is now pending in the cur- 

rent session of the Congress of the United 

States a bill authorizing the erection of a 

United States Veterans’ Administration hos- 

pital in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 

and 
“Whereas the need of this hospital has 
been long standing, the Upper Peninsula 

Association of American Legion Posts having 

recognized the necessity of such hospital 

facility in 1936; and 

“Whereas a thorough study has been made 
and this need attested to in resolutions 
adopted by numerous civic, social, labor, and 
veterans’ organizations, as well as many in- 
dividuals; and 

“Whereas the reasons advanced after a 
long and thorough study of this project are: 
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“1, Because of the geographical situation 
of the Upper Peninsula, the nearest point of 
the Upper Peninsula is approximately 300 
miles and the farthest point is approximately 
700 miles from Detroit where a Veterans’ 
hospital was erected consisting of only 350 
beds, the distance of travel being even 
greater to the Wood Hospital near Milwaukee 
and the Hines Hospital in Chicago, the point 
being that transportation is a vital problem 
to any veteran seeking hospitalization. 

“2. The facilities of these hospitals are 
greatly overcrowded, necessitating veterans 
in need of hospitalization waiting months 
before they can be hospitalized. 

“3. There are approximately 14,000 World 
War No. 1 veterans within the boundaries 
of the Upper Peninsula, approximately 550 
being disabled veterans drawing compensa- 
tion, and approximately 30,000 World War No. 
2 servicemen, and great numbers of these 
veterans require medical or surgical atten- 
tion each year, presenting a large transpor- 
tation problem, whereby they could be taken 
care of in a facility located closer to their 
homes, thereby saving human lives and mis- 
ery to an untold extent, and would mean 
savings of many dollars in transportation 
and would expedite the recovery of disabled 
veterans, 

“4. A survey made through officers of the 
American Legion, Disabled Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars shows that there 
are approximately 250 veterans in the Upper 
Peninsula desperately in need gf hospitali- 
zation at this time. 

5. Cost of transportation and miscellane- 
ous expense necessary for a veteran to appear 
before an examination board after appeal is 
prohibitive under the present policy, and as 
this cost is usually borne by the local posts, 
the individuals generally not being able to 
bear this expense, it works a hardship on 
those furnishing this relief; and 

“Whereas it is imperative to the best in- 
terest of the Commonwealth to alleviate 
suffering and misery which now exists among 
the veterans in this section of the country: 
Now, therefore, be it i 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Mich- 
igan Legislature hereby respectfully memo- 
rialize the Congress of the United States to 
promptly consider and approve the proposed 
legislation aforesaid; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a suitable copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt; to 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace; Speaker 


Sam Rayburn, of the House of Representa- 
tives; to all Michigan Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States; to Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and Chairman of Board of Hospital- 
ization; and to Governor Kelly and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Keyes of the State of Michigan. 
“Adopted by the Senate, January 31, 1944. 
“Adopted by the House of Representatives, 
February 4, 1944, 
“EUGENE C. KEYES, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Frep I. CHASE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Howarp NUGENT, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“MYLES F. Gray, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation simplifying income tax return 
blanks 
“Whereas the income tax return blanks 

now required to be filled out by the public 
are not only complicated and difficult to un- 
derstand, but almost impossible for the 
people to file without the assistance of ex- 
perts; and 
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“Whereas, taxation, although a proper bur- 
den on the public and one the public is will- 
ing to bear, should be so imposed that the 
taxpayer understands the tax he is paying; 
and 

“Whereas no confusion should exist with 
respect to the filling out of income-tax re- 
turns, in order that the public may under- 
stand the tax being paid, and the Government 
may receive needed revenues: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature earnestly urge 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation simplifying income tax return 
blanks so that the public may understand 
the tax being paid and may be able to com- 
ply with the requirements incident to the 
preparation of the return; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress; and to the Michigan Members in 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Congress. 

“The concurrent resolution was adopted by 
the house of representatives on February 9, 
1944. 

“The concurrent resolution was adopted 
by the senate on February 18, 1944. 

“Howarp NUGENT, 
“Speaker of the House. 
3 “MYLES F. Gray, 
“Clerk of the House. 
“EUGENE C. KEYES, 
“President of the Senate. 
FR I. CHASE, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution by the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents, favoring the continua- 
tion of the regulation of insurance by the 
several States; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the legislative 
committee of the Michigan Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, Mich., protesting against 


the enactment of pending legislation to” 


amend the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to provide that the absorption of exchange 
and collection charges shall not be deemed 
the payment of interest on deposits; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
A resolution adopted by members of the 
Monroe quarterly conference of the Evan- 
gelical Church of the State of Michigan, pro- 


testing against desecration in all forms of. 


the Christian Sabbath; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The petition of members of the Civitan 
Club, of Saginaw, Mich., praying that Pal- 
estine be opened to Jewish immigration and 
that a democratic Jewish commonwealth be 
established in fulfillment of the Balfour 
Declaration; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL AIRCRAFT 
CONFERENCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate nine resolutions adopted by the 
National Aircraft Conference, which 
were referred, or ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Committee on Appropriatiors: 


` RESOLUTION ON N. L. R. B. COMPANY-UNION RIDER 


Whereas an Appropriations Committee 
rider to the N. L. R. B. appropriation, known 
as the Frey amendment, in effect, legalizes 
company unions by preventing the Board 
from interfering with any contract between 
an employer and any employee organization 
which has been in effect for 3 months or 
more: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First National Aircraft 
Conference urge the Congress to eliminate 
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this rider which constitutes a back-door at- 
tack upon the basic purposes of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


To the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 


RESOLUTION ON PRICE REGULATIONS 


Whereas the runaway of prices will further 
reduce the living standards of the American 
people; and 

Whereas no real effort is being made on the 
part of Government agencies to stabilize 
prices of consumers’ goods due to laxity or 

t appropriations; and 

Whereas stabilization of prices at equitable 
levels is sought by labor for the Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That pending the establishment 
of stabilized wages, the O. P. A. freeze the 
prices of all consumers’ goods; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That when wage stabilization be- 
comes an actuality, the price level of con- 
sumers’ goods be reconsidered for the pur- 
pose of establishing a proper relationship be- 
tween price and wage levels, 


SUBSIDIES 


Whereas the joint C. I. O.-A, F. of L. report 
on the cost of living, submitted by President 
R. J. Thomas and George Meany, proves that 
the cost of living has increased at least 43.5 
percent since January 1941; and 

Whereas the cost of living will increase still 
further if the present subsidy program of the 
administration is not reenacted by Congress; 
and 

Whereas the failure to control the cost of 
living is a primary factor in the high turn- 
over rate in aircraft plants: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the First National Aircraft 
Conference of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. give com- 
plete support to the administration's sub- 
sidy program; and be it further 

Resolved, That the international union 
and all affiliated local unions working with 
farm and consumer organizations continue 
their political action program to bring pres- 
sure to bear on Congress to reenact the sub- 
sidy law. 


To the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 
RESOLUTION ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

Whereas the President's Fair Employment 
Practices Committee has been under con- 
tinuous attack by reactionaries in and out 
of Congress, in spite of the splendid work 
done by the F. E: P, C. in helping to eliminate 
discrimination in industry; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced by 
Congressmen Dawson, SCANLON and MARCAN- 


tonto to make the F. E. P. OC. permanent: 


Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First National Aircraft 
— supports the present F. E. P. C. as 

a necessary measure for the full and fair 
utilization of all manpower and that we also 
urge action to get Congressional support for 
a permanent F. E. P. C. 


RESOLUTION ON OVER-ALL GOVERNMENT 
PLANNING 

Whereas the prevention of a catastrophic 
post-war decline in airplane employment de- 
pends in large measure upon a high level of 
production in all industry; and 

Whereas with the disestablishment of the 
National Resources Planning Board, there is 
no over-all Government planning agency; and 

Whereas such planning as is now carried 
on by Government agencies is so scattered 
and inadequate as to offer no satisfactory 
antidote to post-war planning by reactionary 
ud monopoly interests: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First National Aircraft 
Conference endorse the view expressed in the 
recent Baruch-Hancock report that “There 
is no need for a post-war depression. Han- 
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died with competence, our adjustment, after 
the war is won, should be an adventure in 
prosperity”; and be it further 

Resolved, That President Roosevelt, the 
Director of War Mobilization, Mr. Byrnes, and 
the Congress be urged to reestablish the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board or set up 
some new over-all planning agency; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That provision be made in any 
such agency for full labor participation. 


To the Committee on Finance: 
RESOLUTION ON WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL BILL 

Whereas President Roosevelt in his recent 
message to Congress emphasized the necessity 
of providing economic and social security to 
the people of the United States in the post- 
war period; and 

Whereas the Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill, 
by extending the coverage of the present 
Social Security Law and increasing its bene- 
fits, will provide necessary assistance to 
workers temporarily unemployed because of 
cut-backs and reconversion; and 

Whereas opponents of the bill in Congress 
have for the past 12 months been engaged 
in a campaign of misrepresentation that 18 
aimed at defeating the bill and preventing 
the realization of the President’s “second 
bill of rights”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this First National Aircraft 
Conference of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. recommend 
to the International Educational, Publica- 
tion, Health and Accident and Political Ac- 
tion Departments: 

1. The launching of an immediate cam- 
paign to clarify and publicize the provisions 
of the bill to the American people. 

2. The application of concerted political 
pressure on Congress to initiate immediate 
hearings on the bill. 

3. The development of a unified campaign 
among affiliated locals and members to urge 
Sei Congressmen to approve passage of the 

4. A program for full cooperation by the 
U. A, W.-C. I. O, with all other Iabor, farm, 
white-collar and professional organizations 
supporting the bill. 


Ordered to lie on the table: 
RESOLUTION ON POLL TAX REPEAL 


Whereas the U. A. W.-C. I. O. has consist- 
ently supported the drive to repeal the poll 
tax by financial aid, by publicity, and by 
education: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First National Aircraft 
Conference urge the Senate of the United 
States to speedily approve H. R. 7, which has 
already passed the House; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge all local unions to 
intensify their effort: wherever possible to 
make financial contributions to the National 
Committee to Abolish Poll ‘Tax, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. for the final push for passage of 
the bill. 


RESOLUTION ON SOLDIER VOTE BILL 


Whereas it is obvious that present State 
and Federal soldier-vote legislation will per- 
mit only a few soldiers to cast their ballots 
in the coming elections; and 

Whereas a simple uniform Federal ballot 
will enable service men and women to vote; 
and 

Whereas all so-called States’ rights bills, 
proposed by an unholy alliance of reaction- 
ary Republican and poll-tax Democrats have 
been properly labeled by President Roose- 
velt “a fraud upon the American people“: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First National Aircraft 
Conference of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. give full 
and unqualified endorsement to a Federal 
soldier vote bill; and be it further 

esolved, That the issue of votes for sol- 
diers be made the basis for the broadest kind 
of political action by a united labor and other 
groups in the country, for the purpose of de- 
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feating reactionary Congressmen, who would 
preserve their power by depriving the de- 
fenders of this country of their democratic 
right to vote. 


RESOLUTION ON SUPPORT OF F, D. ROOSEVELT’S 
TAX VETO 

Whereas the present Congress has lent it- 
self as a tool in the hands of reactionary, 
antilabor and antiwar forces; and 

Whereas the enactment of the present 
shamefully inadequate measure, truly a tax 
to serve the greedy and impoverish the needy, 
and the subsequent overriding of the Presi- 
dent's veto thereof indicates Congress’ de- 
sire to fight a soft war on the home front; 
and 


Whereas further acts of Congress, notably 
those of denying the soldiers an opportunity 
to vote and the attempt to strangle subsidies 
have placed the integrity of Congress in 
jeopardy; and 

Whereas labor has on occasion criticized 
the President for making concessions to the 
congressional wrecking crew, and 

Whereas the President has taken a firm 
stand on the basis of principle on the issues 
of the tax bill, soldiers’ vote, and price con- 
trol; and 

Whereas the press and radio confuse the 
issue by declaring it a fight of the President 
versus Congress and ignore the merits of the 
particular issues involyed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this First National Air- 
craft Conference affirm its support of the 
President's stand on the issues involved, and 
declare its resolve to effect a speedy victory 
and a lasting peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President, Speaker of the House, 
and President of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION BY KANSAS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN'S CLUBS—LIMITATION OF OPI- 
UM PRODUCTION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mrs. F. S. Hawes, Russell, 
Kans., president of the Kansas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and a director of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a resolution approved by that or- 
ganization urging me to do everything 
possible to secure the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 241 introduced by Rep- 
resentative Jupp, of Minnesota, which re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to urge the restriction of the production 
of opium. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mrs. Hawes’ letter embodying a res- 
olution, adopted by the General Federa- 
tion convention, printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying a resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 


Kansas FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS, 
Russell, Kans., March 28, 1944. 

My Dear MR. Capper: As president of the 
Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, and a 
director of the General Federation, I do 
urge you to assist in every possible way the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 241, intro- 
duced by Representative W. H. Jupp, of 
Minnesota, on February 21, 1944, which re- 
quests the President of the United States to 
urge upon the governments of those coun- 
tries where the cultivation of the poppy plant 
exists, the necessity of immediately limiting 
the production of opium to the amount re- 
quired for strictly medicinal and scientific 
purposes, 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has for years been on record for a suppres- 
sion of the growth of opium except for me- 
@icinal purposes, and in 1942 the writer was in 
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attendance at the General Federation conven- 
tion at Fort Worth, Tex., when the following 
resolutions were passed at its regular con- 
vention: 

“NARCOTIC RESTRICTIONS 


“Whereas the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been instrumental in ob- 
taining the enactment of the Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act (with amendments in some 
cases) in 40 States, 2 Territories, and the 
District of Columbia; and 

“Whereas conditions in a world at war re- 
quire the conservation of narcotic drugs for 
medicinal purposes and the continuance and 
intensification of efforts to suppress drug ad- 
diction for the furtherance of the public 
welfare: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs participate in securing addi- 
tional and amendatory narcotic legislation, 
Federal and State, as is deemed necessary by 
the Department of Public Welfare and its ad- 
visers on narcotics; 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs actively supports efforts made 
for the protection of the Army, Navy, and 
civilian personnel against violation of the 
narcotic drug laws.” 

Now, personally—and on another ques- 
tion—when this terrible war is over, we Kan- 
sans believe that our Members of Congress 
will do everything possible to help work out, 
this time, a just and lasting peace. 

With personal regards. 

Ciara May Hawes 
(Mrs. F. S. Hawes). 


TRACTOR FUEL FOR FARM OPERATION— 
THE FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a statement signed by four 
farmers of Polk County, Nebr., in con- 
nection with the matter of their signa- 
tures to the farm program for the en- 
suing year, it appearing that, perhaps 
through misinformation, a member of 
the county committee has represented to 
them that they must sign for the farm 
program before they can be furnished 
the tractor fuel needed for the ensuing 
year. I ask that the statement, as well 


as a letter transmitting it, be appro- 


priately referred, and printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


OSCEOLA, NEBR., March 28, 1944. 
Senator HucH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We enclose a statement 
signed by four Polk County farmers, and an 
affidavit signed by one of them, David C. 
DeTurk. 

Iam writing you personally because I know 
all these men, and know that if they had 
not been told what is set out, they would not 
state that to be a fact; in other words, I know 
them well enough to know that they would 
not misrepresent the facts. 

Two of them, Mr. Bahr and Mr. Lang- 
hammer, I did not see yesterday, but the 
other two men were in the office, and they 
told me Mr. Bahr and Mr. Langhammer were 
signed up with the farm program because 
of that statement having been made to them. 
Mr. Rosenberry signed up at a schoolhouse 
meeting, and was later advised that he did 
not have to sign in order to get his fuel and 
went to the farm office, and after consider- 
able argument got his papers back. He then 
went to the ration board direct and got his 
fuel ration. Mr. DeTurk refused to sign any- 
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thing and went to the ration board and got 
his fuel coupons. 

However, both of these men are very em- 
phatic in their statements that Herman 
Jones, a member of the farm committee, 
told them at the schoolhouse meeting rela- 
tive to the farm program, that they would 
not be able to get any fuel unless they 
signed up with the farm program. 


We, the undersigned farmers of Polk 
County, Nebr., do hereby state that a mem- 
ber of the County Agriculture Committee has 
told us, each individually, that before we 
could get our tractor fuel for the year for 
farm operation we would have to sign up for 
the farm program. 

We further state that we have signed this 
statement in the presence of David C. De- 
Turk and with the understanding that it be 
sent to Members of the Nebraska delegation 
in Congress. 8 

Dated March 27, 1944. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
Polk County, ss: 

David C. DeTurk, being first duly sworn, 
on oath says that he is one of the signers of 
the foregoing statement; that all of the 
other signers, signed in his presence and that 
each of them read the foregoing statement; 
that affiant was informed in the office of the 
A. A. A. in the courthouse, at Osceola, in 
said county, by: Herman Jones, one of the 
members of the county committee, that he 
could not get any fuel rations for 1944 until 
he signed for the farm program; that two of 
the lady employees in the same office made 
the same statement to him; that he refused 
to sign for said program and later went to 
the fuel ration board of the county and se- 
cured his ration stamps for 1944. 

Davin C. DeTurK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of March 1944. 

PHIL B. C ELL, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 5, 1945. 


RESOLUTION BY EDUCATORS OF NE- 
BRASKA: PROGRAM FOR EDUCATING 
AND TRAINING WAR-SERVICE PERSONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
just received copy of a resolution 
adopted recently by a group of Nebraska 
educators, interested in problems of 
higher education. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted by representatives 
of church schools, State teachers col- 
leges, the University and junior colleges. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
properly referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 1 

That the membership of this conference 
recommend that the administration of the 
program for the education and training of 
war-service persons shall be a responsibility 
of the United States Office of Education, and 
further, that the active director of the pro- 
gram be subject to the authority of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Resolution 2 
That section 7 of the report of the com- 
mittee sponsored by the American Council 
on Education is accaptable to this group 
with the added suggestion that if the leg- 
islature Geems it advisable to appoint a 
board, the board so created shall provide 
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representation of all significant types of ap- 
proved private and public institutions of 
higher learning. 

Section 7 of the report of the committee 


“States wishing to participate in the bene- 
fits of this act shall through their legis- 
lature designate an appropriate State edu- 
cational agency or, if no such agency exists, 
provide for the creation of such an agency 
to be known as the State Agency for the 
Education and Training of War-Service Per- 
sons: Provided, The Governor of the State 
may designate or create such agency pending 
action by the legislature: Provided further, 
That in those States in which a single board 
exercises jurisdiction over public elemen- 
tary, secondary (including vocational), and 
higher education that board shall be des- 
ignated as the State Agency for the Educa- 
tion and Training of War-Service Persons: 
And provided further, That in those States 
in which no single board exercises such 
jurisdiction over public elementary, second- 
ary (including vocational), and higher edu- 
cation, the agency designated or created as 
provided in this section shall consist of not 
fewer than seven members and shall utilize 
so far as practicable the regularly constituted 
officers, boards, and other agencies such as 
chief State school officers, State boards of 
education, State boards for vocational edu- 
cation, and State boards for higher education 
in carrying out the purposes of this act.” 


REPORT OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill 
- (S. 1461) for the relief of Frederick G. 
Goebel, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 793) there- 
on, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on March 
30, 1944, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 555. An act for the relief of Almos W. 
Gicsgow; 

S. 662. An act to authorize pensions for 
certain physically or mentally helpless chil- 
dren, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1243. An act authorizing the construc- 
tic 2 and operation of demonstration plants 
to produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal, 
oi shale, agricultural and forestry products, 
and other substances, in order to aid the 
prosecution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 1827. A bill for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. Lucas) 
Introduced Senate bill 1828, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S. 1829. A bill to authorize the payment of 
certain sums to jobbers in connection with 
their logging of timber for the Menominee 
Indians on the Menominee Reservation dur- 
ing the logging season 1934-35; to the Com- 
mitteo on Indian Affairs. 


WARTIME METHOD OF VOTING BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent's message permitting Senate bill 
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1285 to become law without his signature 
sets forth clearly the reasons why the 
bill in its present form is wholly inade- 
quate to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was introduced. It draws at- 
tention to the confusing provisions of 
the bill. It emphasizes the difficulty in 
comparing the number of service men 
and women who will be able to vote un- 
der the new law in comparison with the 
old law. 

While I agree that any definite com- 
parison must be inadequate because of 
the number of uncertain elements in- 
volved, yet I am still convinced that more 
men and women in the service could vote 
under the old law than under this new 
law. To cite only one reason: Under the 
old law the necessity of registration and 
of paying a poll tax is waived, but ap- 
parently they are not waived under the 
new law, although there are contradic- 
tory provisions in it as to this matter. 
These two conditions of voting, with 
which the servicemen cannot comply by 
reason of their service, may prevent mil- 
lions of them from voting. Even if some 
States waive these conditions, many 
States will not do so. 

The President calls the bill a standing 
invitation to the States to make it prac- 
ticable for their citizens to vote. The 
new law does that, too. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these changes 
in State law do not affect the compari- 
son between the old law and the new law, 
because they might well go into effect 
in either case. 


However, this invitation to the States 


ought to be widely accepted. The 
changes suggested by the President 
should be adopted. It is a gratification 
to me that my own State, Rhode Island, 
is already taking effective action to ac- 
complish this purpose. Last Tuesday it 
held a constitutional convention for this 
very purpose, the first constitutional 
convention to be held in my State for 
102 years. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. There has been the 
suggestion from the White House, in a 
special message to the Congress, that we 
should all “stand up and be counted on 
the soldier-ballot vill.” I should like to 
inquire of the very learned Senator from 
Rhode Island how the President is now 
to be counted on this measure. Is he 
for it as indicated by his action in letting 
it become a law? Or is he against it as 
indicated by his criticisms? Is he stand- 
ing up or sitting down? 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator is in pos- 
session of all the facts of which I know, 
and can reach his own conclusion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island will yield, what is really 
disturbing the Senator from Maine is 
how the votes are to be counted in No- 
vember, not how the President is to be 
counted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BREWSTER. We have no doubt 
regarding the count in November. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I was a 
delegate to and chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions of the convention 
in Rhode Island to which I have re- 
ferred, and the resolution on this subject 
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adopted will be submitted to the people 
for approval on April 11 and will enable 
the general assembly to pass the legisla- 
tion necessary to accept the President’s 
invitation. I have no doubt that the 
people and general assembly will approve 
of such action. 

May I suggest that Rhode Island's ac- 
tion should be an example to other States 
of the Nation, because this subject, to me 
and, I believe, to the American people as 
a Whole, is one of the most vital issues 
we have for solution at the present time. 

The President also extended an invi- 
tation to the Congress to amend Senate 
bill 1285, which is now the law. Ac- 
cordingly, I now, for myself and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
to amend Public Law 712, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended by the 
act of April 1, 1944, and so forth, and 
request that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and so 
referred, 

The bill (S. 1828) to amend Public 
Law 712, Seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended by the act of April 1, 1944, en- 
titled “An act to facilitate voting, in time 
of war, by members of the land and na- 
val forces, members of the merchant 
marine, and others, absent from the 
Place of their residence, and to amend 
the Act of September 16, 1942, and for 
other purposes,” was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 


H. R. 2850. An act to authorize the rezon- 
ing of certain property in the District of 
Columbia as a residential area; H. R. 4327. 
An act to regulate boxing contests and ex- 
hibitions in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution to amend an 
act entitled “An act to protect the lives and 
health and morals of women and minor 
workers in the District of Columbia, and to 
establish a Minimum Wage Board, and de- 
fine its powers and duties, and to provide for 
the fixing of minimum wages for such work- 
ers, and for other purposes,“ approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1918, as amended 


SUBSIDIES AND FOOD ALLOTMENT PLAN— 
INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR LA FOL- 
LETTE 


[Mr. CLARK of Idaho asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Reconp an inter- 
view with Senator La FOLLETTE by Mr. Ben- 
nett, of the National Broadcasting Co., on 
the subject Subsidies and the Food Allot- 
ment Plan, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE REPUBLICAN JOB—ADDRESS BY ALF 
. M. LANDON 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address de- 
livered by former Gov. Alf M. Landon, of 
Kansas, at the Republican State convention, 
held at Topeka, Kans., on March 31, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


VIEWS OF FORMER GOVERNOR COX ON 
PEACE LEAGUE 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Rroorp an Asso- 
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ciated Press Dispatch under the headline 
“Cox urges United States to join world peace 
league.“ which appears in the Appendix. 
ITALIAN LEGAL CODES—ARTICLE FROM 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTERLY 


[Mr. MAYBANK aioa and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Ttalian Legal Codes on the Eve of the 
Allied Invasion,” published in the Library of 
Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acqui- 
sitions, which appears in the Appendix.] 


VOTING STRENGTH OF STATES AT 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND IN 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record a table, from 

the document Pactual Campaign Informa- 
tion, showing the voting strength of the 

States at National conventions and in the 

Electoral College in 1944, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


[Mr. MALONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Streamlining Congress” from the 
Easton (Pa.) Express, and an editorial en- 
titled “Self-Rescue” from the News, of 
Greensboro, N. C., which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

OUR IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT— 

ARTICLE BY CHARLES A. BEARD 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an article en- 
titled “Our Irresponsible Government,” writ- 
ten by Charles A. Beard and published in the 
Progressive of March 6, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.) 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY IN 
COSTA RICA 

Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Forty Million Dollar Lesson,” discuss- 
ing the work of the United States Army Engi- 
neers on the Inter-American Highway in 
Costa Rica, written by Alvaro Facio and pub- 
lished in the Inter-American of March 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SHIPPING AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
ARTICLE FROM THE GRACE LOG 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Shipping and the National Defense,” 
published in the Grace Log for February- 
March 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


INSURANCE AND AIR COMMERCE 


[Mr. O'MAHONEY asked and obtained leave 
to~have printed in the Rrcorp excerpts from 
A Study of Insurance, prepared by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which appear im the Ap- 
pendix. | 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2 making pcg. the pasa for the 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6 and 7, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
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the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$412,500”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“>: Provided, That no part of the money appro- 
priated by this title shall be used to pay the 
salaries of more than eighteen messengers 
assigned to duty in the Office of the Secre- 
tary”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed insert “$143,400,- 
000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 


eu of the sum proposed insert “$13,910,000”; 


and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House- 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed insert “$318,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on. the part of the Senate, 


Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONFIRMATION OF SENATOR HOMER T. 
BONE AS JUDGE OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS 


Mr. McCARRAN., Mr. President, a 
message from the President of the United 
States has come to the desk, and to the 
membership of the Senate, in which the 
President honors, signally, a Member of 
the Senate by appointing him to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth 
Circuit. 

Mr. President, the rules of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary require that 
when a nomination for a judgeship is 
sent to that committee, the committee 
shall give I week’s notice of a hearing on 
the nomination so that anyone who cares 
to protest the confirmation may appear. 
In this instance a Member of the Senate 
of the United States is named by the 
President, a Member of the Senate of 
outstanding ability. His ability has been 
made manifest on the floor of the Senate 
many, many times. He has represented 
his State with unusual ability and un- 
usual zeal. 
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This morning I hurriedly called a 
meeting of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, at which a quorum only attended. 
I attempted to confer with as many other 
members of the committee as possible 
for advice as to the course to be pursued. 
By direction of the committee, I am tak- 
ing the floor now to ask unanimous con- 
sent that our colleague, Hon. Homer T. 
Bone, named by the President of the 
United States to be judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
be confirmed without the nomination be- 
ing referred to the committee. Similar 
action has been taken before in one or 
two instances, and never, in my judg- 
ment, was it more justified than it would 
be on this occasion. 

Senator Bong has been a Member of 
the Senate for so many years that every 
Senator knows him, respects him, and 
admires him for his fearlessness, for his 
independence of thought and action, and 
for his unusual ability. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, as in executive ses- 
sion, the nomination of Hon. Homer T. 
Bone to be judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit be con- 
firmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a nomination, 
which will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Homer T. Bong, of Washing- 
ton, to be judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


| jection to the request of the Senator 


from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and the question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the pro- 


‘cedure suggested short circuits many of 


the rules and practices of the Senate, but 
I feel so sure that Senator Bone would 
receive the unanimous approval of the 
Senate when the matter might again be 
presented to us that I see no reason for 
objecting now to the course proposed by 
the Senator from Nevada. I am sure 
the Members of the Senate on this side 
of the aisle have the very highest re- 
spect for the abilities and character of 
the Senator from Washington, and I feel 
sure there would be no objection to the 
eo of his nomination at this 
e. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr, President, I wish 
merely to express my profound regret 
at the departure of the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bonz] from the 
Senate. I congratulate him upon his 
appointment, if he wanted to go upon 
the bench, and I assume he did or he 
would not have consented to have his 
name sent to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless, I do regret his de- 
parture from the Senate for any reason. 
He has been one of the ablest, most con- 
sistent, and persistent advocates of legis- 
lation for the benefit of the whole peo- 
ple. His ability is recognized, of course 
his character is respected, and his in- 
tellectual honesty is beyond question. 

I did not want Senator Bone’s nomina- 
tion to be confirmed without expressing 
my very deep sorrow that he is leaving 
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the Senate, where he has made a very 
outstanding record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


T. N. E. C. MONOGRAPH ON PATENTS AND 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a statement in the nature 
of an advertising notice for the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The Senate 
adopted a resolution earlier in the week 
authorizing the Committee on Patents to 
republish the monograph of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee on 
Patents and Free Enterprise written by 
Prof. Walton Hamilton, of Yale Uni- 
versity Law School. The Superintendent 
of Documents has already sold 3,275 
copies of the original issue: In other 
words, the public demand for this docu- 
ment has been rather great, and the 
Superintendent of Documents, acting 
upon the authority of the Senate which 
has authorized this republication, has 
ordered some additional copies for sale. 
I make the announcement so that read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD who may 
be interested may know that these copies 
will now be available at 25 cents each. 

It may be of interest to the Senate to 
know that the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has already collected almost $1,000 
from the sale of this document to date. 

The demand for copies of the mono- 
graph—it is known as Monograph No. 
31—has come from schools, courts, in- 
dustry, economists, inventors, and the 
general public. Members of Congress 
receive many requests for the document, 
‘as I know from the number of telephone 
calls and letters which have come to my 
office from both Senators and Represent- 
atives. I make this announcement so 
that they also may be aware of the new 
edition. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LOCAL RURAL ROADS 


Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, in No- 
vember of last year I introduced a bill 
(S. 1498) providing for the construction 
of all-weather types of farm roads. I 
wish to make a brief statement with re- 
spect to the bill. 

Throughout this country we have vast 
networks of hard-surfaced highways 
which are, perhaps, the finest in the 
world. We have super highways and we 
have super-duper highways; but 42 per- 
cent of our farms are still in the mud, 

I believe the improvement of local rural 
roads is this country’s foremost transpor- 
tational need. 

Of the 2,400,000 miles of these roads, 
the farm-to-market mail routes, school. 
bus routes, and the like, in our 48 States, 
only 45,000 miles have high-type pave- 
ment and some 99,000 additional miles 
have low-type. The bulk of this vast 
over-all mileage probably does not war- 
rant pavement, but, as can readily be 
_ seen, only a ridiculously small fragment 

has been hard-surfaced. 

Many county and State highway de- 
partments are now and for years have 
been engaged in improving local rural 
roads, and there are now sections of the 
country which are adequately, or almost 
adequately, supplied with hard-surfaced 
byways. But this amounts to only a 
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pitiful part of the whole, a few patches 
on the map. 

I have been long concerned with get- 
ting the farmer in my State out of the 
mud, I believe it has now become a 
responsibility of the National Govern- 
ment. Already our Government has, 
through financial and other assistance, 
been instrumental in bringing this coun- 
try’s systems of National and State high- 
ways to their present widespread devel- 
opment. It is high time that we should 
give a hand to the mucd-bound farmer. 

In considering this problem, it occurred 
to me that if we are to spend Federal 
money to aid in reconverting this coun- 
try to a peacetime economy, if we are 
to spend money to keep the machine in 
motion, we could hit upon no more con- 
structive public-works enterprise than a 
program for improving local rural roads. 


As Senators already know, road building 


is one of the best of job providers. It 
goes without saying that any reduction 
in the farmer’s cost of getting his pro- 
duce to market will be economical for 
the city man as well as the country man. 

With these considerations in mind, I 
introduced in the Senate last November 
a bill (S. 1498) which would provide for 
the expenditure of a billion and half dol- 
lars during the 3 succeeding years fol- 
lowing the end of the war for the con- 
struction of all-weather types of farm 
roads. The expenditure of this money 


should provide jobs for more than a half 


million men for 3 full years. 

At the time I introduced the bill, I 
gave no explanation of it on the floor. 
Since that time, several Members of this 
body have expressed to me their interest 
in the measure and have asked for some 
exposition of its provisions. 

Under the bill there would be appro- 
priated annually $375,000,000 for 3 years, 
to be matched by the States and counties 
receiving it on a 3-to-1 basis. This 
matching scheme would provide an ag- 
gregate of $500,000,000 a year for the 
program. Before arriving at this figure 
for the over-all expenditure, I consulted 
officers of the American Road Builders 
Association and various State and county 
highway officials. It was their conclu- 
sion, as a result of their experience and 
research, that not more than this 
amount could be profitably expended 
yearly on such a program, 

It will be observed that under my pro- 
posed joint project, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be carrying the big end of 
the financial load. This may be con- 
sidered unwarranted generosity, but I do 
not regard it in the light of generosity 
at all. In the first place, if the program 
is to serve the needs of reconversion, the 
work contemplated must get under way 
quickly upon the cessation of hostilities, 
Few county governments would be ready 
to meet a heavy expenditure for roads, 
still fewer would be able to do so speedily. 

Moreover, the farmers will pay their 
share of the Federal taxes going to make 
up the’ appropriation, and the roads, 
once built, will benefit the city man as 
well as the country man. $ 

I might say that I went even further 
in devising machinery for speedy action, 
In paragraph (d) of section 4 of the 
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bill it is provided that the Federal Road 
Commissioner may enter into agreement 
with State and county authorities for 
surveys, plans, and rights-of-way, and 
that such agreement becomes a contrac- 
tual obligation of the Government. 
And again, in section 7, it is provided 
that the Commissioner may advance to 
any State, county, or other local political 
subdivision the Federal share of the joint 
construction money to enable it to make 
prompt payments for work as it pro- 
gresses. 

The Federal Works Administrator 
would be authorized to deal directly with 
counties and other local political subdi- 
visions within the State, as well as with 
State highway departments. This would 
constitute a departure from the Public 
Roads Administration tradition of deal- 
ing strictly with the State agencies, but 
I believe it absolutely essential to any 
widespread accomplishment under the 
program. 

I discussed the provision at length with 
the officers of the county roads division 
of A. R. B. A. and with county road men 
in my State. They were unequivocal 
about it. These county men believe, on 
the basis of past experience, that if the 
counties are to get the full benefit of 
the money appropriated for them, it 
must be prorated to the counties, and 
the counties be given an opportunity to 
expend it through their own agencies. 

It is a matter of record, I believe, that 
in many States past Federal appropria- 
tions for local rural roads for different 
reasons never reached them. 

Of course, one of the chief difficulties 
in drafting a bill to apply to every situ- 
ation in all 48 States is to make it flex- 
ible enough. In drafting Senate bill 
1498 I have made every effort to do so. 
Let me point out that in some five of our 
States the State highway departments 
construct and maintain the local roads 
as well as the State roads. In other 
States the towns or townships, rather 
than the county governments, maintain 
agencies for local road building. Fur- 
thermore, in many of the States only a 
few counties have highway departments. 
adequate to undertake such a road- 
building program as is contemplated in 
the bill. 

All these cases have been consideréd 
and provided for. One such provision 
would allow two or more counties to act 
jointly in setting up a highway agency; 
another would allow any county not 
qualified to do the work itself to rely 
upon its State highway department. 

But one thing which is positively and 
definitely provided is that the Federal 
Government shall do none of the hiring, 
firing, or contracting. Under this bill 
there can be no more W. P. A. 

In connection with the matter of the 
need for flexibility, I should like to point 
out, too, that such need has been given 
due consideration in developing stand- 
ards for road construction. One of the 
criticisms most commonly made among 
county road men concerning past policy 
in the Federal Public Roads Administra- 
tion is that it has fixed standards too 
high for local rural needs generally. In 
some of the populous city counties wide, 
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hard-surfaced roads that cost $20,000 a 
mile to build may be needed. In rural 
counties an adequate all-weather type 
of road may be built for as little as $1,000 


vests the Commissioner with power to 
formulate “policies governing design, 
plans, and construction 
will be consistent with the service ex- 
pectancy, cost, and requirements of eco- 
nomical maintenance for the character 
of roads contemplated in this pow 
namely, the all-weather type 
The Federal moneys to be 
under this bill would be prora 
among the 48 States pegs 
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basis of 50 percent on mileage, 
cent on population, and 20 percent 
area. 

I may explain that the latter 
for prorating the funds to counties 
resents no personal preference 
own, but was placed in the bill 
form to the recommendation 
county highway officials’ organization of 
A. R. B. A., made in 1943, SEA nit A 
Chicago. Since I introduced the bill, 
that organization has held another meet- 
ing, and has revised its recommenda- 
tion in this regard, so as to make the per- 


ee 
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Not only would the Federal appropri- 
ation be prorated directly to the local 
subdivision in which it would be spent, 
but I have incorporated in the bill a pro- 
vision that such moneys shall be held 
as-long as is practicable to the credit of 
the county, so that it may have full op- 
portunity to take advantage of them. 

Section 8 of the bill provides that any 
sums allocated to a county shall remain 
available for matehing for 3 years, 
when, if it is not matched, it may be 
reapportioned among other counties of 
the particular State. The bill goes fur- 
ther; a second paragraph provides that 
any sums allocated to towns or townships 
shall remain available for 2 years, when, 
if they are not matched, they shall be 
reapportioned among the other towns or 
townships within the same county. 

Past experience has shown that under 
looser reapportionment provisions some 
States and some counties have received 


far more than their share of Federal road 


moneys. I do not want to see the coun- 
ties and States which are less prepared 
to take immediate advantage of this aid 
lose to those which are quicker on the 
jump, for the chances are that the less 
ready will have the greater need. 

There is a further provision for the 
States in which there are no county high- 
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way departments. For the States in 
which State highway jurisdiction has 
been extended to include all the roads 
formerly within local jurisdiction, it is 
provided that the funds shall be ap- 
plied to the systems of roads which, be- 
fore inclusion in State control, com- 
prised the road systems within local ju- 
risdictions. In other words, I wish to see 
this money spent for local rural roads 
ahd for local rural roads only. 

In order that the work may proceed by. 


orderly plan, under which there will be 


agencies or the boards shall submit for 
the commissioner’s approval the plan for 
the system of highways which within the 
jurisdiction is to comprise the rurai local 
Federal-aid highway system. In order 
to further insure orderly procedure, it is 
provided that the mileage aliowed to be 
under construction at any given time 
shall be limited:to 10 percent of the total 
system- 


of the 


The bill requires that all construction 
projects exceeding $10,000 in amount 
shall be contracted for under competitive 
bidding. This provision would not, how- 
ever, prohibit any local political author- 
ity from itself joining in the competitive 
bidding. Such liberalization was deemed 
necessary in order to be sure that no 
county would be hamstrung by reason of 
a lack of private road contractors willing 
to bid on its projects. 

I have purposely left for the last the 
discussion of the Federal administrative 
set-up proposed by the bill. The bill, as 
I introduced it, would provide for a rural 
local roads administration separate from 
and coordinate with the present Public 
Roads Administration. It would be 
headed by a local rural roads commis- 
sioner responsible only to the Federal 
Works Administrator. This feature of 
the bill has been more criticized than 
any other. Indeed, it is the only feature 
which has incurred any general criticism 
among those with whom I have discussed 
the measure. I included provision for 
this independent set-up at the insistence 
of the Jeaders of the county highway 
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esteemed head of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald. I hope to be able to offer 
such an amendment in the committee 
hearings. 

PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF BASIC 

MAGNESIUM PLANT, NEVADA 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
the outset of the war the United States 
found itself exceedingly short of certain 
war-essential metals. One of those 
‘metals was magnesium, sometimes called 
the metal of mystery. Its production 
in vastly increased quantity was regarded 


as all-important for the successful prose- 


cution of the war. 

After England had been bombed and 
some of its industries put out of business, 
when the British agencies which had 
theretofore manufactured magnesium 
were unable to obtain brucite or magne- 
site from which to produce magnesium, 
they came to the United States and 
brought with them the blue prints and 
plans for installing the British system 
for the treatment of ores for the produc- 
tion of magnesium. 

In the State of Nevada they found ore 
in sufficient quantities; they found am- 
ple electrical energy for power and for 
treatment; they found water; and they 
found climatic conditions proper and 
conducive to the best interests of such 
production. Our own Government, in or- 
der to facilitate and aid in every possible 
way,through the Reconstruction Finance. 
Corporation applied, in all, about $133,- 
000,000 to the construction of what is 
known as the Basic Magnesium plant in 
the vicinity of Las Vegas, in Clark 
County, Nev. This plant is only a few 
miles from the famous Boulder Dam, one 
of the greatest power plants in the world, 
if not the greatest. It is owned by the 
Government of the United States, 
through the Defense Plant Corporation. 

Paid for by $133,000,000 coming from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
this gigantic plant has been producing 
and is now producing at the rate of from 
160 to 165 tons each day of the mystery 
metal known as magnesium. This mag- 
nesium has been produced because the 
war effort needed this metal. At other 
Places in the country other plants have 
been established for the production of 
magnesium. For instance, magnesium 
is produced at a place called Marysville, 
Mich. There the cost has been much 
higher than at some other places. Some 
of this metal is being produced in Texas, 
and some of it at other places through- 
out the United States. 

The question now seems to be whether 
or not there shall be a curtailment of 
the production of magnesium at Basic 


the cost of production is either equal to 
or greater than the cost of production at 
Basic Magnesium. 

The four units of the Basic Magnesium 
plant which it is proposed to close cost 
the Government of the United States 


| $53,000,000. It will cost at least $640,000 


per unit to put those units back into 
production. This means, in my opinion, 
that four units, representing $53,000,000 
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of the taxpayers’ money, are to be junked 
if production at Basic Magnesium is now 
curtailed. That is rather ruthless han- 
dling of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. President, the reason I rise on the 
floor of the Senate at this time is that 
I am not alone in proclaiming that in 
the War Production Board as it is now 
constituted there appear to be men who 
in years past have been active members 
of the boards of great industrial activi- 
ties and who, when they came to the 
War Production Board, were on thé pay 
rolls of their respective institutions, some 
of them receiving salaries as high as 
$65,000 a year. It is not to be supposed 
that those men, many of whom are gen- 
iuses in their respective lines, would lay 
aside their first love, namely, the insti- 
tutions which they served in years past, 
and forget the interests of those institu- 
tions while serving on the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, a man 
who in years past has served private in- 
dustry, and who now seeks to serve pri- 
vate industry in some capacity by reason 
of his place on the War Production 
Board, is not serving his country as he 
should serve it. If he were in some 
other countries I might mention at this 
time, not only would his services not be 
called for in the Government, but in all 
probability he would be stood up against 
a wall at sunrise. To exercise for pri- 
vate advantage any power given to a 
member ef the War Production Board 
is unconscionable at this hour when this 
Nation is struggling for its existence and 
when every heart and mind in America 
is bent upon successfully ending the war. 
This is no time for members of the War 
Production Board to try to determine 
how the particular enterprise which they 
served in years past can be successful 
against its competitors in the post-war 
era. 

Mr. President, that appears to me to 
be the policy of some members of the 
War Production Board today. Certain 
reasons have been stated by members of 
the War Production Board for closing 
down 40 percent, or four units, of this 
great plant which cost the Government 
of the United States $133,000,000. These 
reasons were stated because we called 
upon them for reasons. 

They gave as a reason, first, the saving 
of oil, because it was contended that 
stand-by steam plants in southern Cali- 
fornia which were using oil could better 
use the power which is being used at 
Basic Magnesium for the production of 
this all-essential war metal. 

That excuse was completely exploded. 
It was exploded not only by the investi- 
gation of the committee of which I have 
the privilege of being chairman, known 
as the Special Committee to Investigate 
the Effects of the Centralization of 
Heavy Industry, but it was exploded by 
a letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, acting as Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War, in which he said that such 
a shut-down was entirely unnecessary. 

Another ground given for closing down 
Basic Magnesium was a postulated sav- 
ing of manpower. It was claimed that 
1,500 men could be released from Basic 
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— e and sent into an essential 

California, to be em- 
en pursuits. But it was dis- 
closed by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, over the signature of Governor Mc- 
Nutt, that those men, if released from 


Basic Magnesium in southern Nevada, 


could not be housed anywhere in the es- 
sential area of southern California, and 
that there is now a tremendous turn- 
over because men cannot find housing 
facilities in southern California. 

At the same time it was disclosed that 
by closing down what is known as the 
Vernon plant, an aluminum plant in 
southern California, 3,000 men, double 


the number of men which it was claimed 


could be released from Basic Magnesium, 
could be released, and all the 3,000 are 
now housed, and are on the ground with 
their families in southern California, in 
the very vicinity in which their labor 
might be required in the war effort. So 
that excuse fell by the wayside. 

Then it was claimed that a saving in 
transportation woul effected by clos- 
ing down 40 percent of Basic Magnesium 
in southern Nevada. That claim was 
met by the fact that through-the vicinity 


in which Basic Magnesium is located 


some 10 trains a day pass eastward over 
the Union Pacific Railroad, each train 
consisting of about 60 cars. Therefore, 
approximately 600 cars a day pass east- 
ward through Las Vegas, Nev., to points 
east. Of the total number of cars going 
eastward through that point over the 
Union Pacific about 60 or 65 percent are 
empty. The reason for that is that the 
fiow of freight is to the westward and 
the cars are returned empty to be loaded 
again. The output of Basic Magnesium 
would not exceed 5 carloads a day. So, 
of the 600 cars, or thereabouts, which go 
eastward empty each day, only about 
5 would be required to carry the prod- 
uct of Basic Magnesium, So the argu- 
ment of transportation falls without 
weight by the wayside. 

It is also claimed, as another excuse for 
closing down Basic Magnesium in part, 
that a saving would be effected in haul- 
age from Canada of what is known as 
peat moss. Peat moss is a product which 
in the past has been used at Basic Mag- 
nesium because it is a part of the British 
process of manufacturing magnesium. 

However, today about half of the plant 
of Basic Magnesium is not using peat 
moss at all, and in about 10 days no peat 
moss whatsoever will be in use at Basic 
Magnesium. So the position taken by 
the War Production Board that it was 
necessary to shut down Basic Magnesium 
because of the bottleneck in respect to 
peat moss falls by the wayside because 
in a very short time no peat moss will 


plant in the world. Today the demand 
for the product from Basic Magnesium 
is 11,000,000 pounds for the month of 
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to produce in accordance with the de- 
mand made upon it. 

I make reference to this situation, Mr. 
President, because I contend that today 
there are sitting in the War Production 
Board men who have in the past been 
members of boards of directors of present 
or prospective competitors of Basic Mag- 
nesium, and who now want Basic Mag- 
nesium to be closed down in whole or in 
part because by doing so they will aid 
the agency or organization which they 
served so well in the past in time of 
peace. Such an attitude is an outrage 
and ashame. We should have men who 
will not lend themselves to such a policy 
while sitting as members of a board 
which has to deal with the war and its 
success, and has in its hands the money 
of the people, as well as the welfare of 
the Nation. 

The fact that the Senate is about to 
recess and that Senators are awaiting 
the adjournment hour prevents me from 
going into more detail concerning the 
question of the interests and personali- 
ties involved in attempts which have 
been made and which are now being 
made to foster monopoly. Following the 
recess of the Congress, I shall attempt 
to do What I do not have the time to do 
today without unduly delaying the ad- 
journment of the Senate. At that time 
I shall have considerably more to say 
concérning the interests and personali- 
ties involved in this effort, and concern- 
ing the shape of the plan which, I am 
convinced, many persons in high places 
are seeking to advance; a 
plan for shackling and fettering Ameri- 
can industry under a system of world- 
wide international cartels. The Senate 
special committee investigating indus- 
trial centralization knows some of the 
details of this plan, and proposes to learn 
more; we know some of the men who 
are working for the advancement of this 
un-American program, and we propose 
to seek out the others who are aiding 
either actively or through passive ig- 
norance in this effort to betray the basic 
principles of American enterprise. This 
plan and this program are so big as to 
stagger the imagination, already so far 
advanced that revelation of the facts in 
this regard will appall the people of this 
country, and so well entrenched that 

their frustration will require the most 
ann and untiring efforts of every 
Member of the Congress and of the Gov- 
ernment who holds dear the basic ideals 
and concepts upon which this Nation 
was founded. 

Mr. President, knowing what the pro- 
gram is, I shall not delay the Senate at 
this hour. The matters concerning 
Basic Magnesium were all presented to 
the representatives of the War Produc- 
tion Board by myself and by my com- 
mittee. After that the intimation was 
given out that, notwithstanding the fact 
that we had met every single argument 
which they had made and had knocked 
out every thought they had relative to 
the shutting down of this plant to which 
I have referred, the plant would be cur- 
tailed in its operations. In my state- 
ment made to the representatives of the 
War Production Board I went into detail 
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in regard to this matter and presented 
uncontradicted facts which had been 
elicited from unbiased sources. I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks a copy of the argu- 
ment which I presented for my commit- 
tee to representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board a few days ago. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


At hearings on February 28 and March 2, 
before the Special Committee on Centraliza- 
tion of Industry, it was stated by representa- 
tives of the War Production Board that the 
proposed 40 percent curtailment of Basic 
Magnesium was necessary and justified be- 
cause it would result in: 

I. Saving of oil. 

II. Saving of manpower. 

III. Saving of transportation. 

IV. Saving of haulage of peat from Canada. 

I propose to deal with each point particu- 
larly and to demonstrate that the reasons 
advanced, taken either individually or col- 
lectively, do not substantiate the conten- 
tion of the War Production Board. 


I. FUEL OIL 


It has been stated that by reducing Basic 
Magnesium, Inc., 40 percent, 135,000 barrels 
of oil per month would be saved and made 
available in southern California. This saving 
is to be accomplished by transferring the 
power to be released at Basic Magnesium to 
war industries in southern California and 
thereby eliminate the use of steam plants 
which now use fuel oil to manufacture 
electrical energy. 

That such a drastic cut at Basic Magnesium 
is wholly umnecessary to accomplish the 
saving is demonstrated by the following 
facts: 

(a) As of March 17 there had been made 
available in southern California sufficient 
liquid petroleum gas to conserve 178,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oi] in the production of power. 
I am reliably advised that due to warmer 
weather, companies dealing in liquid petro- 
leum gas in California are right now solicit- 
ing new customers on the basis of surplus 
rates as a result of increased quantities of 
gas. By using liquid petroleum gas to pro- 
duce the necessary excess power at Long 
Beach, Calif., the fuel oil in question can 
be entirely eliminated without reducing 
Basic Magnesium by even 1 percent instead 
of 40 percent. 

(b) After July 1, the use of natural gas 
for excess power can be, and will be supple- 
mented with increased power production by 
the Southern California Edison Co., utilizing 
spring run-offs in its hydro plants. These 
run-offs, which this year are unprecedented 
due to extremely heavy snowfall throughout 
that area, will enable the Edison system to 
produce all of the excess power needed, and 
thereby eliminate the use of natural gas, 
as well as the fuel oil in question. 

It should be pointed out that regardless 
of whether fuel oll in these stand-by power 
plants is released by using natural gas; or 
by accelerating hydro plants with the spring 
run-offs; or by curtailing Basic Magnesium 
40 percent; these plants must continue to 
use about one-half of their present con- 
sumption of fuel oil as a safety factor to 
equalize the power-line load. 

Therefore, it is apparent that the release 
of 60,000 or 80,000 kilowatts at Basic Mag- 
nesium at once would save, between now and 
the time when excess power is available 
from natural gas, and from spring run-offs 
only about 215,000 barrels of oil. Any addi- 
tionel saving in oil anticipated by the W. P. 
B. must be attributed to either one, or both, 


of the foregoing facts, end not to the 40 
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percent proposed curtailment of Basic Mag- 
nesium, Inc, This is subject to correction 
now. 

Realizing this fact, Mr. Secretary Ickes, in 
his capacity of Petroleum Administrator for 
War, addressed a communication under date 
of February 28, 1943, to Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
recommending that such action be not taken 
if it is predicated on the shortage of fuel 
oil on the west coast. In that letter Secre- 
tary Ickes states categorically that a cut- 
back in magnesium production at Basic Mag- 
nesium cannot be justified from a fuel-saving 
standpoint. The letter is attached hereto 
and designated “Exhibit A.” 

The proposed cut-back is not only un- 
justified from a fuel-saving standpoint, it 
cannot be justified on the ground that power 
in excess oi present supplies is in demand, 
which demand will entail the use of greater 
quantities of fuel oil. I am advised that 
this latter phase was broached on March 4, 
1944, by Defense Plant Corporation, to the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, the Southern California Edison Co., 
and the California Electric Co. in an effort 
to determine if power released by curtailing 
Basic Magnesium would be absorbed in 
southern California, and if there was any 
need for such power. 

On March 7, 1944, the board of water and 
power commissioners, through Mr. E. F. 
Scattergood, advisory engineer, informed the 
power procurement officer of the Defense 
Piant Corporation, as follows: 

“We understand that the question of par- 
tial curtailment of operations at the Basic 
Magnesium plant at Las Vegas involves sev- 
eral considerations of which possible fuel 
oil saving of the immediate future in this 
area is but one. However this may be, the 
electric utilities of this area, through partial 
operation of their steam electric plants, have 
plenty of power with which to supply all 
demands and are not seeking the power 
which would be made available should par- 
tial curtailment at the Magnesium plant be 
ordered.” 

I received similar information from the 
Department of Water and Power of Los An- 
geles by letter, dated March 13, containing 
the following significant statement of fact: 

“The power contractors, who have formed a 
power pool in southern California, have 
plenty of power to supply all demands. In 
doing so they are operating their steam plant 
capacities to some extent, and we are in- 
formed that the War Production Board and 
other interested governmental agencies are 
considering the possible curtailment of the 
magnesium plant for various reasons, one of 
which is in line with their effort to save fuel 
during the crucial period of several months 
in the immediate future. 

“We certainly do not want to encourage 
any curtailment of war industries either at 
Las Vegas or in any other part of the Pacific 
Southwest, and for this reason refuse to nego- 
tiate with Mr. Stanfield, as shown by the en- 
closed correspondence, at this time for the 
reason that it might encourage such curtail- 
ment or at least make it appear that the 
electric utilities of this area are seeking to 
encourage it, which is not true.” 

Consequently, it can no longer be asserted 

that such curtailment at Basic is necessary, 
either for power in southern California or to 
save fuel oil. 

In connection with the saving of fuel oil, 
it must be remembered that the shortage of 
coal in the East is as critical as the shortage 
of oil in the West. The estimated deficit in 
coal for 1944 is 20,000,000 tons. If it is de- 
sirable to curtail magnesium production to 
save fuel oil it is just as desirable, if not 
more so, to curtail magnesium production 
to save coal, 

Now, the magnesium plant at Marysville, 
Mich., uses coal exclusively for its power. It 
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produces approximately five and one-half mil- 
lion pounds of magnesium per month, at a 
power cost of 744 cents per pound. It is 
therefore material to consider the conse- 
quences of curtailing the Marysville plant to 
save coal, as compared to the consequences 
which necessarily result from curtailing Basio 
Magnesium to save oil. 

In the first place, the coal saved at Marys- 
ville will be a constant saving for the dura- 
tion of the war, whereas the oil saved by 
curtailing Basic will be a saving only until 
excess power comes into production from 
other sources—or a grand total of not to ex- 
ceed 215,000 barrels at most as already demon- 
strated. 

Second, eliminating the Marysville plant 
will reduce magnesium production by ap- 
proximately 5,250,000 pounds per month, 
whereas curtailing Basic will reduce produc- 
tion only by about 4,000,000 pounds per 
month. 

Third, eliminating the Marysville plant will 
affect only one of four plants now using the 
“Dow cell”—a proven process where the basic 
cost of production has already been reached, 
whereas curtailing Basic Magnesium, which 
is using a new process, where the cost of pro- 
duction per month has been constantly re- 
duced every month until it is now in a posi- 
tion to operate a successful post-war plant, 
will make it impossible to know at any time 
in the future what the cost of production 
might have been, had the plant been per- 
mitted to run. 

Fourth, the Government must continue to 
purchase the entire output of Basic Mag- 
nesium, even though it be but 60 percent 
of its present production. It is a fact that 
curtailing production 40 percent will auto- 
matically increase the cost of production per 
pound on the remaining 60 percent by 4 cents 
per pound. Not only must the Government 
pay the increased cost of 4 cents per pound 
but, in addition, all means of ascertaining 
the extent to which cost of production might 
be reduced will be lost. It will be lost for- 
ever, because no private company will take 
over the operation of Basic Magnesium at 60 
percent of capacity in the face of an in- 
creased cost of production of 4 cents per 
pound and confronted with the cost of re- 
habilitating the entire plant so as to achieve 
full production if the cost per pound is ever 
to be reduced. 

Fifth, to rehabilitate the units closed down 
at Marysville will cost approximately $100,000 
per unit, whereas to rehabilitate the units 
closed down at Basic Magnesium will cost 
approximately $640,000 per unit, or about 
six times as much as Marysville. 

Sixth, the fact that the Marysville plant 
presently manufactures a special crystal for 
the Army can have no effect on the decision 
to close down this plant, or continue it in 
full operation. I am advised that these 
crystals are useful because of their purity; 
that the purity has no relation to the out- 
put of the plant, or method of manufacture, 
but rather is dependent upon a redistilla- 
tion process of a small tonnage of mag- 
nesium; and that this distillation could be 
done by Dow Chemical at its Midland plant, 
or, in fact, at any magnesium plant. 

Finally, the power contract at the Marys- 
ville plant requires that if power is taken 
beyond May 1 the contract cannot then be 
canceled for 12 months. The minimum 
charge for each of those 12 months is fixed 
at $90,000 per month, so that the Govern- 
ment will be obligated to pay not less than 
$1,080,000 on this contract, even though it 
is later decided to eliminate production at 
Marysville. 

Thus, it is extremely important that due 
consideration be given at once,to the cur- 
tailment of the Marysville plant, as compared 
to the proposed curtailment at the Basic 


plant. 
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If saving of fuel oll or additional elec- 
tricity is the primary force behind the pro- 
posed curtailment at the Basic plant, it is 
likewise extremely important that due con- 
sideration be given at once to curtailing the 
aluminum plant at Vernon, Calif, According 
to estimates, shutting down four units at the 
Basic plant will save 1,300,000 barrels of oil 
per year. On the same basis, 50,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per month will be released at 
the Basic plant. Shutting down three pot 
lines of the Vernon plant will release 72,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours per month, and, using 
the same estimate applied to the Basic plant, 
will save 2,000,000: barrels of oil per year. 

Since it must be conceded that reserve 
stocks of aluminum are just as great as 
reserves of magnesium, and that aluminum 
is no more essential or critical in the war 
effort today than magnesium, we should not 
hesitate to curtail aluminum production if 
such curtailment will release the electricity 
believed necessary to save the fuel oil in 
question. 

All of these consequences to Basic Mag- 
nesium are to be incurred in the name of 
making fuel available on the west coast, not- 
withstanding that no appreciable saving of 
fuel oll can be attributed to curtailing the 
Basic plant. 

Again let me direct your attention to the 
position taken by the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War that no cut-back in magne- 
sium production can be justified from a 
fuel-saving standpoint. I would further say 
that if such a cut-back is to be made the 
cold facts direct that it should be made at 
the Marysville plant or at the Vernon plant, 
instead of at Basic Magnesium. 


II. MANPOWER 


It has been stated that by reducing Basic 
Magnesium 40 percent, 1,500 men will be re- 
leased for employment in war industries in 
a manpower shortage area in Los Angeles 
County. It is hoped that all of the 1,500 will 
journey to southern California. It should be 
remembered that we have no labor draft, 
There is no method of compelling released 
Basic employees to seek employment else- 
where. Thus, the exact number that may do 
so is wholly in the realm of conjecture. 

But even assuming that all such employees 
will go into southern California, what is to 
be the cost to the Government, and is such 
cost justified? 

As already indicated, Basic Magnesium will 
continue 60 percent of production, or 62,000,- 
000 pounds per year at an increased cost of 
4 cents per pound. The increased cost to the 
Government will amount to approximately 
$2,480,000 per year. Add to this figure the 
economic loss to the Government in shutting 
down four units, at $600,000 per unit, or 
$2,400,000, and it is at once apparent that not 
less than $4,880,000 will be lost by the Gov- 
ernment if Basic Magnesium is curtailed 40 
percent. Is this the price we are to pay— 
$2,933 per man for 1.500 men—all of whom 
probably will not journey to the manpower 
shortage area? In other words, it will cost 
the Government $2,933 per man if every one 
of the 1,500 released employees goes to Los 
Angeles County. Obviously the cost per man 
will increase proportionately to any number 
less than 1,500 that may reach the shortage 
area. I make the statement without fear of 
contradiction that we have not reached such 
a critical stage with respect to manpower 
shortages where it is necessary to recruit 
Jabor at $2,933 per man, which immediately 
raises the question. Is this cost justified? 

Just how critical is the manpower shortage? 
I am reliably advised that already more than 
2,000 applications have been submitted seek- 
ing employment on the oil pipe-line project 
in Arabia. Is there any reason why this man- 
power should be sent abroad, at the expense 
ol the Government? Is there any reason why 
each of these applicants cannot be employed 
here in the United States? 
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Or, to bring the situation closer to the area 
in question I am advised by Mr. Paul V. 
McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, by letter dated March 17, that 
the labor shortage estimate for the Los 
Angeles County area from January through 
June 1944 is approximately 24,000 employees. 
Fifty percent of this shortage is concentrated 
in the Long Beach section. All of the ship- 
building and repair activities, and some of 
the aircraft establishments are located in 
that area. Mr. McNutt states that “Recruit- 
ment of workers for this demand is exceed- 
ingly difficult because of (1) the inadequacy 
of housing facilities for workers in the area, 
and (2) the long commuting distance from 
other centers of population from which work- 
ers might be drawn.” 

Mr. McNutt advises that “although ap- 
proximately 36,000 additional family housing 
units have been completed since 1942, hous- 
ing remains a major problem, particularly in 
subareas such as Long Beach,” 

The foregoing report from Commissioner 
McNutt affirms the conclusion that it is use- 
less to bring into Los Angeles County addi- 
tional employees from outside areas because 
there is no place in that vicinity where they 
may be housed. 

Moreover, a similar report which I have 
received from the American Federation of 
Labor, dated March 17, 1944, quotes the War 
Production Board as describing the housing 
situation in Los Angeles as acute, and states 
that “the building of 37,000 new housing 
units was approved last fall, but even when 
these are built there will not be nearly enough 
to house war workers already in Los Angeles.” 

The report from the American Federation 
of Labor affirms the conclusion that it is 
useless and sheer folly to bring additional 
workers into this labor-shortage area, where 
housing is so critical. 

As to the backlog accumulation of houses 
needed for war workers already employed in 
Los Angeles, I am advised that additional 
accommodations are especially needed for 
Negroes, for whom only 2,500 units have been 
allocated. An immigration of some 10,000 
Negro families has been authorized by the 
War Manpower Commission for this area, 
notwithstanding the total lack of housing 
accommodations. To attempt to superimpose 
upon this chaotic condition 1,500 additional 
workers, with families, from the Basic Mag- 
nesium plant is to invite disaster in war 
activities in southern California. Such ac- 
tion, if unnecessary, must be condemned. 

However, even assuming that the man- 
power situation is sufficiently critical to jus- 
tify a total or partial curtailment of war 
plants so that such employees might be trans- 
ferred into other war activities, the Basic 
Magnesium plant should not be curtailed if 
production in other war plants located in 
Los Angeles County can be reduced so as to 
obtain “surplus employees.” 

To that end, immediate consideration 
should be given to the Vernon aluminum 
plant at Vernon, Calif. 

Overproduction of aluminum is just as 
critical as overproduction of magnesium, 
Consequently, curtailment of aluminum pro- 
duction is just as essential as curtailment 
of magnesium production, Curtailing the 
Vernon aluminum plant, in addition to the 
saving in fuel oil already discussed, and in 
addition to the release of electricity, would 
make available approximately 3,500 employ- 
ees in Los Angeles for transfer to other war 
activities. What is even more important, 
these employees are all located in the short- 
age area at the present time. They are pres- 
ently lodged in suitable living quarters so 
that there would be no huge loss in labor 
turn-over, as would be the case with respect 
to the 1,500 to be released at Basic Mag- 
nesium. 

Thus, curtailing or closing down the Ver- 
non plant would make available more than 
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twice as many employees as would be re- 
leased at Basic, and such employees would 
already be located and housed in the short- 
age area. I repeat that these workers are 
now in the area so that they would not 
further complicate the housing situation 
which so concerns Commissioner McNutt. 

Therefore, either the manpower shortage 
is not sufficiently critical to justify the cur- 
tailment at Basic; or, if it is critical, it does 
not justify a recruitment of labor at a cost 
of $2,933 per man; or, even if it does justify 
the closing of war plants, then the Vernon 
aluminum plant should be the first to go. 

III, TRANSPORTATION 

It has been stated that the 40-percent re- 
duction is necessary in order to relieve trans- 
portation, A brief examination of the facts 
will easily disprove this statement. 

In the first place, recent improvements in 
truck haulage of ore from Gabbs Valley to 
the Basic Magnesium plant have made it 
possible to practically eliminate hauling ore 
by railroad. This alleged burden is no longer 
en the transportation system, and the 30 
tons of rubber per year necessary to keep the 
trucks on the road is practically negligible. 

Secondly, the shipment of magnesium east 
can by no stretch of the imagination be re- 
garded as a load or burden on the transpor- 
tation system. Approximately 10 trains of 
60 cars each pass through Las Vegas dally 
traveling east. Of these 600 cars, about 75 
percent, or 450, are empties, The total pro- 
duction of Basic Magnesium does not exceed 
4 cars per day. Thus the shipment of 
magnesium from Basic has the effect of re- 
ducing the number of empty cars moving 
eastward from 450 to 446. Certainly this is 
no load on the transportation system. 

However, if transportation is a factor to 
bo considered, then again I draw your at- 
tention to the Marysville magnesium plant, 
where the total cell feed originates in Lud- 
ington and must be shipped by rail some 250 
miles to Marysville, in a transportation 
shortage area. Thus the shutting down of 
the Marysville plant would save far more 
vital transportation than could possibly be 
saved by curtailing Basic Magnesium. 


IV. HAULING OF PEAT MOSS FROM CANADA 
It has been stated that the transportation 
of peat moss from Canada to Basic Magnesi- 
um constitutes a problem and a load on the 
transportation system: If this be the reason 
for curtailing production at Basic by 40 per- 
cent, it can now be entirely disregarded. 
Recent changes have been mide at the plant 
whereby peat moss is no longer needed. I 
am advised by the Defense Plant Corporation 
that within a very short time the total ship- 
ment of peat moss will be stopped, due to 
these recent changes, which will soon be 
completed at a cost of approximately 
$100,000. 
Therefore, the transportation load with 
respect to peat moss cannot be regarded as 
a factor in this proposal, 


Mr. McCARRAN. To recapitulate, let 
me present the bald facts to you. 
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First. Liquid petroleum gas is available 
and can be used between now and July 1 
5 effect the anticipated saving of fuel 
oil. 

Second. Increased power production 
after July 1, using unprecedented spring 
run-offs in hydropower plants, will effect 
the anticipated saving of fuel oil, and 
will even eliminate the use of petroleum 
liquid gas. 

Third. If Basic Magnesium were cur- 
tailed today, the fuel oil saved by, and 
directly attributable to, the release of 
such power could not exceed 215,000 bar- 

rels, because any additional saving could 
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have been accomplished with liquid 
petroleum gas (first) or through spring 
run-offs; (second) It is therefore mis- 
leading to assert that “1,300,000 barrels of 
oil will be saved by curtailing Basic Mag- 
nesium 40 percent,” when such a saving 
can be effected without curtailing Basic 
Magnesium 1 percent. 

Fourth. The Secretary of the Interior, 
in his capacity of Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War, states that a cut-back in 
production at Basic Magnesium cannot 
be justified if it is to save fuel oil. See 
letter of February 28, 1944. 

Fifth. The proposed curtailment can- 
not be justified as necessary in order to 
save fuel oil that might be used in the 
production of additional power because 
there is no demand for additional power 
in that area, and there is no shortage of 
power.—Scattergood letter of March 7, 
1944. 

Sixth. If saving of fuel oil is the 
criterion, then the aluminum plant at 
Vernon, Calif., or the magnesium plant 
at Marysville, Mich., should be the first 
shut down, because both are unessential, 
if Basic is unessential, and curtailing 
either one will release more fuel than 
curtailing Basic Magnesium. 

Seventh. Therefore, no cut-back in 
magnesium can be justified from a fuel- 
saving standpoint, but if it is to be made 
for this reason, it should be made at the 
Vernon plant, or the Marysville plant, 
and not at the Basic Magnesium plant, 
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First. Although the proposed reduction 
will release 1,500 men, all of these em- 
ployees will not go to the Los Angeles 
labor shortage area. 

Second. Assuming that the entire 
1,500 reach that area, the cost to the 
Government of the United States will be 
$2,933 per man, 

Third. More than 2,000 applications 
have been received from southern Cali- 
fornia seeking employment on the oil 
pipe-line project in Arabia. 

Fourth. The labor shortage is not so 
critical that we must recruit labor at 
$2,933 per man, 

Fifth. One thousand five hundred, or 
any number of men, released from Basic 
Magnesium, Inc., will be unable to go to 
work in the Los Angeles area because of 
the absolute lack of housing facilities — 
McNutt report and report of American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sixth. Any shortage of labor in the 
Los Angeles area can be met immedi- 
ately, in part, by closing down the Ver- 
non plant in the Los Angeles area, thus 
releasing 3,500 employees already housed 
in the labor shortage area. Therefore 
the manpower shortage does not justify 
labor curtailment at $2,933 per man, and 
such shortage cannot be met, even in 
part, by closing down Basic Magnesium, 
Inc., but can be met in part by closing 
down the Vernon plant. 

UI. TRANSPORTATION 

First. The proposed reduction at 
Basic is not necessary to relieve trans- 
portation because the total production 
does not exceed four cars per day. $ 

Second. There are 450 empty cars 
moving eastward daily through Las 
Vegas. 
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Third. Therefore capacity production 
has the effect of reducing 450 empty cars 
daily to 446 empty cars daily, which cer- 
tainly is no “load” or “burden” on the 
transportation system. 


Iv. PEAT MOSS 


First. The transportation of peat moss 
from Canada is no longer a problem be- 
cause recent improvements at the Basic 
plant, when completed, will entirely 
eliminate peat moss. 


CLEARLY DEFINED DOMESTIC POLICY A 
FOUNDATION FOR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I realize 
that Members of the Senate who are 
present wish to recess, and I shall not de- 
tain them for any length of time. I 
feel, however, that I should say a few 
words on the subject that our foreign re- 
lations must be preceded by a construc- 
tive domestic policy. 

I have received many letters from my 
constituents, I know that other Senators 
have received letters from theirs. Many 
of the letters have come from persons in 
my State who are now concerned with 
the question of whether farmers will get 
machinery, whether the boys who are 
still left on the farm will be taken, and 
whether there will be adequate feed to 
carry the stock through the spring, 
They are concerned, of course, with the 
reduction in gasoline rations. 

By and large, Mr. President, the real 
issue, as I see it, and as it is reflected by 
the letters, is, Will the Senate and the 


leaders of the country be in a position, 


when the war is over, to see to it that 
some form of authority or organization is 
created which will do away with war? 
We can read in every line of the letters 
received that the writers are concerned 
over their boys who are leaving for Eu- 
rope and those who are in Europe, as 
well as the boys who are in the Far East. 
They are concerned over whether or not 
there shall be adequacy and competency, 
not only in this Government, but other 
governments as well, to the end that 
there may be perfected some form of or- 
ganization which will effectuate the 
maintenance of peace. 

In recent months I talked over Wis- 
consin radio stations and gave my views 
on the serious problems involved in our 
present and future foreign policies. The 
reason I have devoted so much time to 
my constituents in a discussion of these 
problems concerning foreign relations is 
not that I feel that I have any particu- 
lar opinion or set formula which will 
adequately insure an era of post-war 
peace, or that I have any particular for- 
mula which will insure the success of 
the peace negotiations themselves at the 
close of the war. Frankly, I do not feel 
that any such formula exists. My pur- 
pose in presenting the series of talks was 
merely to outline a number of conclu- 
sions which I feel involve factors essen- 
tial to any consideration of our future 
foreign policy. I shall not reiterate my 
conclusions today, but I shall devote this 
brief period to a discussion of what our 
domestic attitude and policy must be if 
we are ever to be successful in the field 
of foreign relations, 

All my discussions thus far in the radio 
series have dealt with a rather specific 
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and carefully planned pattern for our 
international thinking. 

In this discussion I wish to emphasize 
one vital thought, namely, that no ap- 
proach to our problems in foreign rela- 
tions can be successful unless it is built 
on a bedrock foundation of clearly de- 
fined domestic policy. This seems to be 
such an obvious conclusion that I hesi- 
tate to devote time to a discussion of it. 
Nevertheless, it becomes increasingly 
evident that too many of our leaders are 
proceeding in their thinking along lines 
which may mean a repetition on an in- 
ternational scale of blunders which we 
have made on a domestic scale. It is in- 
conceivable that in the field of interna- 
tional relations we can secure harmony 
if in our domestic program we have not 
been able to secure harmony. How can 
we secure cooperative world effort if we 
do not first insure that there shall be 
completely unified cooperative effort on 
the domestic front? If in our domestic 
governmental philosophy we pit class 
against class, labor against labor, creed 
against creed, town folk against country 
folk, how can we conceivably expect to 
unify many races and creeds in a uto- 
pian post-war world? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do 
not disparage such an ideal. In fact, I 
fervently subscribe to it, because I be- 
lieve it is the salvation of mankind. 
What I insist upon, however, is that we 
cannot create such an ideal on an inter- 
national scale if we ignore it on a do- 
mestic scale. A chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link, and our first obliga- 
tion is to supply the strongest conceiv- 
able link in whatever kind of post-war 
association may be contemplated. 

If in this land of ours our national 
policy panders to labor or to manage- 
ment, or to any other special interest 
group, how can we expect that a post- 
war association of nations can deal 
equitably with many groups of many in- 
terests? 

If in this land we shape our national 
fiscal policies so that we stand perilously 
close to the twilight zone of national 
bankruptcy, how can we then blithely 
expect to set up an international mone- 
tary stabilization system. 

If in this land we cannot write a 
clearly defined labor policy—and we 
have not done it during the years—how 
can we conceivably expect to set up 
general labor standards for all civilized 
humanity? 

If in this land we cannot set up a 
clearly defined all-over food policy, how 
can we conceivably expect to direct the 
food policy for starving millions all over 
the face of the globe? 

This morning, Mr. President, there was 
a meeting between a number of Sena- 
tors and representatives of certain Gov- 
ernment agencies in relation to the egg 
situation in this country. It is tragic. 
As everyone knows, some farmers have 
paid as much as 50 cents a piece for 
chicks. The chicks have grown into 
mature hens and are now laying eggs. 
The farmers were promised 30 cents a 
dozen, but they are receiving only 20 
cents a dozen, and feed prices are such 
that they cannot afford to feed the hens 
which produce the eggs. That indicates 
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how we are “missing the boat” on the 
home front and failing to get together 
on the home front on the problems which 
we should consider and solve. 

If in our land we cannot eliminate and 
arrest the mounting tide of juvenile de- 
linquency, how can we conceivably expect 
on an international scale to obliterate the 
scars of a relentless and ruthless war from 
the hearts and minds of millions of Eu- 
ropean children? 

If in our land we permit our legislative 
policies to be shuttled back and forth on 
the shifting sands of sectional interests, 
racial groups, and regional economies, 
how can we in good conscience expect to 
effect a world-wide unification of all these 
diverse factors? 

Let there be no mistake about it. We 
must have international world planning. 
We live in a contracted world. We can- 
not escape our obligations. We would be 
false in our trust if we did not endeavor 
to participate in some kind of thinking 
which would insure that our children and 
our children’s children shall not again 
travel along dreary roads to armed inter- 
national conflict. 

But let it also be crystal clear that the 
millennium will not come by some legis- 
lation superimposed from a far-off Mt. 
Olympus. There will be no international 
promised land mythically conjured out of 
the clouds of abstract thinking. Interna- 
tional good will, international peace, in- 
ternational prosperity must be built on 
the solid bedrock of good will and pros- 
perity and clearly defined policies in the 
various domestic components which seek 
to bind together in an international order. 

In other words, Mr. President, in order 
to do missionary work it is necessary for 
us to be absolutely certain we have re- 
ligion ourselves. If we are going to rush 
headlong into the most gigantic interna- 
tional financial undertaking in the his- 
tory of the world, then it is just plain, 
ordinary, backwoods horse-sense that we 
put our own fiscal house in order. Here 
we are actually contemplating this fabu- 
lous international venture into a world- 
wide fiscal Alice-in-Wonderland, and 
actually we do not even today have ade- 
quate congressional machinery for the 
consideration of our own domestic 
budget. 

We still draft our fiscal legislation 
with the most unbalanced, outmoded leg- 
islative machinery of which the mind of 
man could possibly conceive. We still 
evade the direct constitutional mandate 
for Congress to initiate revenue legisla- 
tion. We still wait for some handy man 
of the executive branch to come here 
and tell Congress what kind of revenue 
legislation shall be written. We still 
muddle revenue legislation through a 
long, hazardous passage, involving sep- 
arate House hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee; a long, tortuous 
passage through the House itself; an- 
other perilous trip through the Senate 
Finance Committee, and finally through 
the Senate itself; and then to a dyna- 
mite-ridden conference, and then back 
to both Houses for confirmation, 

We still do not have joint House and 
Senate committee action to formulate 
such legislation. We still make no at- 
tempt whatever to correlate money- 
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raising and money-spending activities in 
Congress. We still use the same fiscal 
machinery of revolutionary days to han- 
dle the involved fiscal affairs of the Na- 
tion which spends more money and 
raises more money than any other Na- 
tion on earth. 

If we do not have the vision and the 
foresight to revise our congressional ma- 
chinery so as to make it adequate to han- 
dle the increased magnitude of oùr do- 
mestic problems, how can we possibly 
adopt a policy which will insure inter- 
national stabilization? 

I believe in the objectives of such an 
international monetary stabilization, but 
I insist that cannot be achieved unless 
we have achieved some degree of do- 
mestic stabilization. 

Today in all this mighty land of ours, 
with the largest Federal Agriculture De- 
partment ever maintained in the his- 
tory of our Nation, there is no man who 
can point to a single decisive unified co- 
ordinated all-over food program for the 
Nation. 

In this brief address I do not have the 
time to outline the manifold shortcom- 
ings in our haphazard, crazy food policy, 
but every housewife in the land is aware 
of our lack in this direction. 

Throughout the entire war period, and 

even today, our food policy is divided be- 
tween half a dozen different agencies and 
leaders in government, with the result 
that conflicts and chaos continue inter- 
minably. 
_ I may say parenthetically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this morning I had a discus- 
sion with some of the representatives of 
the Government. I said we were con- 
sidering merely the one segment of eggs, 
but that we must consider all other seg- 
ments, which include, of course, the ques- 
tion of feed, milk, prices, and all this and 
that. One of these gentlemen replied, 
“T cannot discuss that with you, because 
that is not in my province.” Then I said 
we should get all the Government repre- 
sentatives together who were considering 
the various segments, so that we would 
have them all in one room and the mat- 
ter could be discussed intelligently. 

Mr. President, there have been count- 
less pleas from Congress for the adop- 
tion of a single head for the food pro- 
gram, with a single policy, but, frankly, 
these requests have never been met. 

Now, I submit, in all honesty how can 
we plan on meeting the food require- 
ments of half the civilized world if we 
cannot write one single food policy for 
this land? 

How can we expect to inject ourselves 
as arbiters for feeding the world when 
there is so much confusion in America? 

How can we assert our influence in 
international affairs to secure certain 
wage levels and certain wage standards 
and the elimination of certain economic 
maladjustments if in this land we have 
not even been able to definitely estab- 
lish the validity of the Little Steel for- 
mula for wages; if in this land we still 
have not been able to establish some 
definite relationship between farm wages 
and industrial wages? 

If we contemplate a vast international 
association dedicated to the finest and 
highest ideals, how can we insure that 
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there will be an equitable ratio of influ- 
ence and votes from various nations in 
this group, when we have not even been 
able to assure the sacred right of the 
franchise to every” American citizen, 
whether he be in the armed forces or 
here at home? 

I have no desire in any measure to 
cast a reflection on the desirability of 
sound international planning. I sub- 
scribe heartily to that doctrine. My only 
point in this discussion today is the sim- 
ple one that in our concern with post- 
war international planning we shall not 
overlook or underestimate the fact that 
sound international planning must be 
built on the bedrock of sound domestic 
planning. Home economy should be 
established first, and I repeat, we can- 
not became a part of the international 
picture with blinders on our eyes, and 
expect to set free the economy of the 
world, until we have demonstrated on 
our home front a sound domestic econ- 
omy. 

Let me emphasize also that neither 
international planning nor domestic 
planning need be a matter of abstract 
ideals or pious hopes, 

In the committees of Congress we have 
a tremendous number of very specific, 
very definite proposals both in connec- 
tion with international planning and in 
connection with our domestic planning. 

On the domestic front particularly, 
countless proposals have been made— 
proposals which seek to correct certaim 
obvious shortcomings in our domestic 
governmental machinery, proposals 
which would, for example, insure some 
kind of over-all practical social security, 
proposals which would insure some kind 
of efficient congressional fiscal machin- 
ery, proposals which would insure work- 
able and completely revised tax legisla- 
tion, proposals which would have insured 
unified food control, proposals which 
would have defined our shifting labor 
policies, proposals which would have de- 
fined our manpower policies and our 
wage policies, 

Mr. President, all these proposals must 
not accumulate dust in the pigeonholes 
of congressional committees. All these 
proposals must not lie dormant until the 
executive branch of Government is final- 
ly prodded into action. Congress must 
regain its rightful stature by insisting on 
a clarification of domestic policies. Such 
clarification is a prerequisite to sound 
international planning, 

After the clarification and the defini- 
tion of domestic policy, Congress must 
insist on the establishment of a working 
liaison between the executive and the 
legislative branch in the conduct of the 
peace. I have spoken on this subject so 
many times that I know some think I 
should not refer to it further, but I am so 
sincerely convinced we are “missing the 
boat” by failing to have such a liaison 
that I repeat my comment briefly. 

If we are to sell the “four freedoms” all 
over the world, we must demonstrate 
their vitality and their verity here on the 
home front. If we are to sell the world 
on.the virtues of a republic in a democra- 
cy, then we must make certain that our 
Government functions as a republic in a 
democracy, 
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In conclusion, let me say that the 
greatest single contribution which the 
United States of America can make to 
post-war planning is a sound United 
States of America. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 


business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 


Senate proceeded to the consideration 


of executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FakL aN in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and a convention, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Milton E. Miles to be commo- 
dore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be imme- 
diately notified of all nominations of 
today, including that of the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] to 
be judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


ADJOURNMENT TO APRIL 12, 1044 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, and in accordance 
with the concurrent resolution hereto- 
fore adopted by both Houses, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the terms of House Concurrent 
Resolution 75, to Wednesday, April 12, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate April 1 (legislative day of 
February 7), 1944: 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to be a 
member of the United States Tarif Commis- 
sion for a term expiring June 16, 1950. (Re- 
appointment.) 

JUDGE, UNITED States CIRCUIT Court or 

APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT 

Homer T. Bone, of Washington, to be judge 

of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
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peals for the Ninth Circuit, vice Hon. Bert 
E. Haney, deceased. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL WITH RANK FROM 
MARCH 10, 1984 

Brig. Gen. Frank Thomas Hines, Inactive 
Reserve, who resigned his commission as 
brigadier general, Regular Army, after more 
than 15 years of military service, and who 
subsequently served for a period of more 
than 15 years as Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and as Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

In THE Navy 

Commodore Bertram J. Rodgers, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 28th 
day of January 1943. 

Capt. Theodore D. Ruddock, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 29th 
day of September 1942. 

Capt. Charles T. Joy, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 19th day of 
December 1942. 

Capt. Francis C. Denebrink, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 15th day 
of March 1943. 


In THE Coast GUARD 


Robert J. Carson to be an ensign in the 
Coast Guard, to rank from the date of oath 


as ensign. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 1 (legislative day of 
February 7), 1944: 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 

Homer T. Bone to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 

IN THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To de commodore 
Milton E. Miles 
POSTMASTERS 
MICHIGAN 
Byron O. Gillies, Prescott. 
Lawrence D. Larke, Rogers City. 
NEVADA 
Emery C. Smith, Wells. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Pearl L. Ennett, Swansboro. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Horace T. Storm, New Leipzig. 
OHIO 

James L. Collins, Cleveland. 

Muza R. Grove, Curtice. 

Alice Salzman, Excello. 

Earl D. Richardson, Lisbon. 

Joseph H. Landrum, Wilmington. 

‘ TEXAS 

Mamie L. Taylor, Asherton. 

Maude M. Woods, Burkeville. 

Theodore E. Duncan, Chillicothe. 

Ben O. Sanford, Covington. 

Katie H. Sharp, Crandall, 

Henry F. Priesmeyer, Garwood. 

Lena Griffin, Goodrich. 

Alex E. Jungmann, Lacoste. 

Joseph E. Pate, Omaha, 

Tony G. Bonano, Stafford. 

Mollie S. McHaney, Sylvester. 

Frank M. Bell, Tyler. 


James W. Allen, Wingate. 
Ethel Gill, Winnie. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. RAMSPECK. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Day Star from on high, we lift our 
hearts to Thee; our thoughts ascend to 
realms where Thy glory and praise are 
without end and the wonder of Thy love 
never grows weary. Help us this day to 
pursue our path cheerfully and by honest 
work and faithful service find that the 
trivial round and common task are made 
worthy by doing something good to make 
it good. Thou who emptied Thyself of 
dignity and power, walking with the poor 
and needy, sanctify all pride and grief 
that they may redound to the splendor of 
the Christian’s creed. 

Father, we are troubled by what we 
see and hear; this striving world seems 
to be drifting without a certain course. 
We turn to Thee in pathetic eagerness 
for divine guidance. May we know by 
our humility, our patience, our power to 
endure hardness. as a good soldier that 
the greatest treasure is within, inspired 
by a never-ending hope. Grant that the 
glory of the Lord shall soon come and 
be manifested in the walks and conversa- 
tions of men. Lead all nations away 
from their prejudices and disobedience 
that they may be gathered into better 
communities and states, making them 
humble, honest, united in the spirit of 
our untrammeled Saviour. 


“Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see, 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


Direct us until the morning breaketh. 
In the name of our Lord and Redeemer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Duke, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4133) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other 
purposes.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] be permitted to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a speech delivered by Hon. Ed- 
ward C. Carroll, of South Boston, on the 
occasion of the Evacuation Day exer- 
cises held at Dorchester Heights, South 
Boston, Mass., on March 17, 1944. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 


Is there 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 
PRICE OF EGGS 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on two or 
three occasions Congress has enacted the 
necessary laws requiring the War Food 
Administration to place a support price 
under all the farm products necessary to 
support the war effort. Under existing 
law the price of eggs should not be below 
27.8 or 28 cents a dozen, but today eggs 
are selling for 20 and 21 cents a dozen 
in Nebraska. This means that these 
farmers are going to cut down their 
ficcks. They cannot do otherwise, with 
feed and labor costs as high as they are. 
They are selling them, putting them on 
the market because the War Food Ad- 
ministration has failed and refused to do 
that which the Congress directed it to 
do. 

Mr. Speaker, why does not this admin- 
istration, through the War Food Admin- 
istration, follow the law? Why should 
the contract of the Government with 
farmers who have increased production 
be broken by this administration? 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 

JAPAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? G 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the abrogation by Russia of the 
Japanese coal and oil concessions in 
northern Sakhalin has been publicized in 
the press as a major Russian victory and 
on the radio as indicating that Russia 
has gained everything and Japan noth- 
ing. I wonder. 

In my view, this is not the case because 
the Japanese are now no longer depend- 
ent on Sakhalin for part of its oil and 
coal needs. There is no doubt but that 
Japan has been able to reopen the oil 
wells and reconstruct the refineries in 
the Dutch East Indies and that they are 
now producing to capacity and fulfilling 
all of our enemy's needs. Furthermore, 
the coal deposits in Manchuria alone 
have been and are more than sufficient 
for Japan’s requirements in that respect. 


Is there 


Is there 
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It is well to keep in mind that in giv- 
ing up her coal and oil concessions, 
Japan is having her fishing rights ex- 
tended from 1 to 5 years. As fish fur- 
nishes one of the two staple elements in 
her diet—the other is rice—the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that Japan is aug- 
menting her food supplies at home and 
in return giving up concessions over coal 
products which at present are of little 
or no value to her. We must remember 
that prior to this war Japan could not 
supply more than 10 percent of her oil 
needs from the shale of Manchuria and 
the concessions in Sakhalin. The rest 
of her supply she had to get from outside 
sources, primarily from Dutch Indonesia 
and, to a lesser extent, from the United 
States. Now with complete control of 
the Indies oil fields she is independent of 
any outside source and what she has 
given up is indicative of her complete 
independence in the petroleum field. 

This new agreement between Russia 
and Japan is more significant than meets 
the eye at the moment. In my opinion 
it signifies a need for a staple food in the 
Japanese Empire being met; and as a 
concession she is giving up her rights in 
coal and oil which she no longer needs. 
Japan is, as a result, making herself 
stronger to defeat both at home and in 
her conquered territories. I fear this 
agreement goes far deeper than news- 
paper headlines and radio accounts in- 
dicate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a short essay written by Miss Romeo, 
winner of a State-wide WAC essay con- 
test sponsored by Gov. Dwight Green, 
of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? j 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record and include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I obtained unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record on the subject of the merchant 
marine as an instrument of commerce 
and to include therein an address deliv- 
ered by R. Earle Anderson, Director of 
Finance, United States Maritime Com- 
mission. I am informed that the matter 
will make approximately two and one- 
half pages of the Recorp and that the 
estimated cost will be $112.50. The ma- 
terial is valuable and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be published in the 
Recorp notwithstanding the estimated 
length and cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include excerpts of a 
letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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POLAND 


Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include therein a 
poem entitled “When Poland Comes 
Home.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, the 
liberty-loving people of the United States 
look sympathetically today upon Poland 
in her dark hour. We are resolved that 
when this war is ended, Poland shall 
again be a free and independent nation 
and that no other country shall rule over 
any section of it. She shall not be di- 
vided again to satisfy another nation, 
but shall enjoy the full freedom that is 
her heritage. Poland has given to the 


+ world a people who are strong of char- 


acter, honest, industrious, and devoted 
to the ideals of freedom. 

Many border disputes are to be settled 
in Europe. One of the most acute will 
be over the Polish-Russian border. I feel 
certain that the controversy now existing 
between Poland and Russia as to the 
border to be established will be settled 
to the satisfaction of Poland and justifi- 
ably so, because of their great efforts in 
this war. 

The United Nations have already made 
an intensive effort to restore diplomatic 
relations between Soviet Russia and Po- 
land. Poland was the-first country that 
dared to resist Hitler’s demand and pre- 
ferred war, rather than yield a foot of 
her land or relinquish any of her sover- 
eign rights. For nearly 5 years she has 
been suffering more horribly at the 
hands of the oppressors than any other 
conquered country, and it is my hope 
and prayer that a fair settlement will 
be made by the United Nations that will 
bring justice and peace to all the world. 

The Polish-Americans have contrib- 
uted much to America’s cause and their 
children are at this very moment fight- 
ing that we may continue our way of 
life. A strong bond has always existed 
between the United States and Poland. 
Both countries have much in common. 
Both are liberty-loving people. Both 
have fought in the past for freedom's 
cause, Both are fighting today for the 
preservation of that liberty. Polish pa- 
triots fought that our Constitution might 
come into existence and it is therefore 
fitting that Americans of today fight to 
restore Poland to its former independ- 
ence and liberty. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include a poem written by 
J. R. McIntosh, entitled “When Poland 
Comes Home”: 

WHEN POLAND COMES HOME 
Poland has gone away for awhile 
A victim of cowardly murderers’ guile. 
Her land o’errun by soulless horde; 
Held in bondage, lashed by slavery’s gourd. 
Everything held dear destroyed by merciléss 
Hun; 
Cities bombed, left in ruins by plane and 
un. 
No 8 for lives, of man, woman, or child; 
Every law of humanity broken and defiled. 
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Every valued possession taken by force, 

Stolen by thieves, vultures, Nazis, the source. 

Homeless and hungry, seeking rest and food; 

Driven to depths of despair, comes vengeful 
mood. 


No word of complaint permitted or given; 
Silenced the voice. Gone for all you have 

; striven; 

Nothing left of the joys of life; 

Wounded your hearts, endless the strife. 


Your bodies broken, vitality at low ebb; 

Ensnared by captors, caught in their web. 

Complete subjugation, their aim and goal 

Victory over your body, still free your soul. 

The spirit and soul never will die: 

They live on forever, though war's conflicts 
are nigh 

There comes calm after every gale. 

Justice applied treachery and conquest fail. 

Stricken, devastated, trampled in mire 

In all-out destruction, by shell and fire, 

A country enveloped by merciless might, 

A heartrending condition, a terrible plight. 

Your eyes can see the mjury done 

By a ravaging beast, a soulless Hun. 

With saddened heart and darkened brow 

Vengeance will come. You make solemn vow. 

Again a freed Poland will take her place, 

Repel the invader, suppress and efface. 

Freedom and liberty again dwell in your land; 

Sing songs of victory, triumphant and grand. 

Two great Nations fight for freedom for you, 

Have courage and faith, start over anew, 

United States and Great Britain make solemn 
decree 

That your beloved Poland once more will 
be free. 


The bonds that hold will be torn away, 

Your hearts will be happy, your laughter gay. 
Once more a nation never more to roam, 

A glorious welcome when Poland returns back 


home. 
—J. R. McIntosh. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrconp and to inelude 
therein copies of two telegrams and copy 
of a letter from a constituent with re- 
spect to the price of eggs and the woes 
of the farmers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, at the request of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Mon- 
Rison], that he be granted permission to 
extend his own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a short letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative business and 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
I be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rxconn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include a letter written to Mr. Chester 
Bowles, Administrator of the O. P. A., 
by the Reverend J. G. Steinmeyer, who 
is chairman of the Pipestone County 
War Price and Rationing Board. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOSEPH SEARS 


Mr. HENDRICKS. -Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that I was not present recently 
when the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Pererson} announced the death of a 
prominent constituent of mine, a former 
Member of the House, the Honorable 

Sears. We called him Uncle 


Without 


Joseph 
Joe in the State of Florida, and as evi- | 


dence of the esteem in which he was held 
in our State, for 14 years Uncle Joe Sears 
represented the old Fourth District of 
Florida, which held practically half the 
population of the State. Then for an 
additional 4 years he represented the en- 
tire State as a Representative at Large. 
Uncle Joe Sears might have held his 
seat much longer in Congress had he 
chosen to remain in his old home, which 
is in my district. In 1936, when a new 
district was created, and I was canvassing 
the district to run for Congress, I found 
there was a strong sentiment for Uncle 
Joe to come back to his home and to run 
from the new Fifth District. Had Uncle 
Joe Sears decided to come back and run 
from the new Fifth District, I would not 
have been a candidate. I want to take 
this opportunity to say that in the State 
of Piorida we feel a great loss in the 
death of Uncle Joe Sears. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 


of the gentleman has expired. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include therein a letter 
addressed to me by a student. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, before the 
Congress adjourns today for the Easter 
recess I would like to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that for the 
past several weeks the Committee on 
Roads of the House has been holding 
hearings on H. R. 2426, the $3,000,000,000 
highway construction bill. That com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to 
be a Member, hopes to be able to report 
the bill to the House shortly after the 
conclusion of the recess. 
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This bill, Mr. Speaker, is not only the 
largest highway bill which has ever been 
introduced in Congress, but it will be 
the first bill providing for a compre- 
hensive post-war construction program, 
which the present Congress will have 
the opportunity of considering. It will 
be a bill, also, under which the entire 
control of this important phase of the 
post-war program will be retained in the 
Congress, and I trust in this respect it 
will establish a precedent which will be 
followed in every other phase of post- 
war legislation. 

As a member of the Roads Commit- 
tee, the Naval Affairs Committee, the 
Select Committee on Post-war Military 
Policy, and other standing and special 
committees upon which the responsi- 
bility to recommend post-war legislation 
will devolve, I have insisted and shall 
continue to insist that every post-war 
program shall be authorized by the Con- 
gress and that it shall be carried out 
under mandatory law of Congress, and 
not through orders and decisions of ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Government 

Recently I had the pleasure of repre- 
senting the Committee on Roads at the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Association of State Highway 
Officials in Chicago, and of addressing 
the convention on this legislation. In 
that address I endeavored to explain why 
it is necessary for the Congress at this 
particular time to guard against en- 
croachment upon its legislative juris- 
diction by the executive department of 
the Government, either in respect to 
this highway bill or any other phase of 
the post-war program, and I am happy 
that the views I there expressed upon 
that question have met with the ap- 
proval not only of the highway associa- 
tions but of the people generally. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent at this point to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein the address I have referred to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


DECEMBER 13, 1943, BY HOM. JAMES W. MOTT, 
OF OREGON, MEMBER, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
ROADS, UNITED STATES HOUSE OP REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


It is a privilege and an honor indeed, Mr. 
Chairman, to have the opportunity of at- 
tending this convention. When I first went 
to Congress 11 years ago, one of my first 
assignments was to the Committee on Roads. 
Since that time I have attended as many 
conventions of the Association of State High- 
way Officials as I could. It has always been 
a very great pleasure personally to be with 
you and to talk to you, and I have always 
gained a great deal of practical information 
from these conventions which, as a member 
of the Roads Committee, I have tried to 
put to good use in the consideration of high- 
way legislation. I am particularly glad to 
be here at this time because I believe that 
following this convention your work will be 
of greater im; to the States you rep- 
resent and to the Nation than it ever has been 
before. 

Now, I am going to make a confession to 
you. I have three highway bills in my 
pocket. Two of them have been considered 
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by the House Committee on Roads. Two of 
them, in fact, have been enacted, and one, 
the authorization bill for post-war road plan- 
ning, will soon be the subject of very ex- 
haustive hearings by the committee. I wrote 
out a speech on this legislation and it was 
my intention to deliver it here to tell you 
what I thought you ought to do in regard to 
post-war road planning and building, But 
on further consideration I realized that you, 
as experts in this field, knew so much more 
about it than I do as a member of the com- 
mittee that it would be unfair to you to take 
up your time on that kind of a discussion, 
So, if you will pardon me, I am going to 
talk on another phase of road building and 
post-war planning, and I will have to do it 
extemporaneously. 

Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying, I 
presume, that the prosecution of the war is 
so paramount that every other problem and 
every other consideration is secondary and 
of relatively small immediate importance. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious to us all not only 
that this war sooner or later must end, but 
that it must end in complete and total vic- 
tory for the United States and the Allied Na- 
tions, and that when that time comes, the 
Congress and the country must consider legis- 
lation and must be prepared to formulate and 
execute the plans whereby our economy may 
be transferred from a wartime economy into a 
peacetime economy in the shortest time pos- 
sible and with as little disruption as possible. 

You will notice I said the Congress and the 
country must do this and that I did not say 
the Government must do it. The reason I 
did not say the Government is that I did not 
want to run the risk of confusing you. Many 
of our people have of late years been con- 
fused as to just what constitutes their Gov- 
ernment. Many of them seem to be of the 
notion that the Government means an ad- 
ministration in power, and particularly the 
executive agencies of that administration and 
s0, I have said as plainly as I cound that in 
my opinion this planning is a Job that should 
be done by the Congress and the country. 
And I mean just that. 

Under our Constitution, the Congress of 
the United States is the only body or agency 
which has any authority whatever to make 
law. It is the business and the province of 
the executive agencies of the Government to 
execute and to administer the law which the 
Congress makes. Post-war programs of any 
kind, including roads, therefore, should be 
based upon the mandatory law of Congress 
and it should not be based upon the decisions 
or the whims or the discretions of any of the 
executive agencies of the Government, whose 
only proper function, as I said a moment ago, 
is to administer the law of Congress and not 
to make law themselves. 

And so I say to you, as a very important 
group of the people of this country, by far 
the most important group in the field of road 
construction and road planning, a group 
which has cooperated more closely with the 
representative branch of our Government in 
that fleld than any other, I say to you that 
it is incumbent upon you to prepare and to 
formulate your plans now for post-war road 
construction in cooperation with the Con- 
gress, which will enact the basic law under 
which those plans are to be carried out. 
And I say to you that the principal reason 
why you should do this and do it now is 
because if you don’t do it, these executive 
agencies will do it for you, just as they did 
in the days of the W. P. A. 

I am sure I need not explain to you how 
this was done at one time or how it may be 
done again. I simply warn you that unless 
you insist upon exercising your rights and 
privileges as citizens of the United States, 
and unless you are resolved henceforth to 
keep your own Government and not permit 
it again to he transferred to the bureaucrats 
in the executive agencies, the bureaucrats will 
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take over the post-war road-bullding pro- 
gram just as they took over the depression 
road-building program, and you will have 
another W. P. A. And now I think I had 
better define that term “bureaucrat” and also 
explain what I have referred to as “execu- 
tive agencies.” 

By bureaucrats, I don’t mean people like 
Tom MacDonald, who, of course, is a chief of 
a bureau, and the executive agencies that 
I am referring to do not include agencies 
like the Public Roads Administration. This 
and other old established agencies of the 
Government are the creatures of the Con- 
gress. They were created by law and they 
were created for the purpose of carrying out 
the mandate made by the people's repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, They are legiti- 
mate and necessary agencies of Government, 
and we will always have bureaus and agencies 
of this kind. 

But during the past 10 years there has 
grown up in this country an entirely different 
kind of bureaucracy—a bureaucracy such as 
we have never known before, It is the bu- 
reaucracy which is represented by the so- 
called alphabetical agencies. It is a bureauc- 
racy which is alien to our American system 
of government and which in many respects 
is directly opposed to representative govern- 
ment. Some of these alphabetical agencies 
started in the depression days when it was 
necessary for the Congress, in order to al- 
leviate depression conditions, to grant to the 
Executive certain broad powers, which he in 
turn delegated to others. In almost every 
case the bureaucrats who headed these new 
executive agencies not only took the full 
broad power which was granted to them by 
statute, but they construed those statutes in 
such a way as to enable them to write orders, 
directives, and proclamations which had no 
statutory sanction but which, they claimed, 
had the force and the effect of law. Many 
of those orders and directives imposed pen- 
alties of fine and imprisonment upon people 
if they violated them. The Congress has been 
able to recapture very little of this usurped 
authority from the bureaucrats because, until 
the convening of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, at least, it lacked an independent ma- 
jority large enough to pass the necessary 
remedial legislation. 

Then when the war came, it was necessary 
for the Congress, as every previous war Con- 
gress has had to do, to pass broad war powers 
acts, and that has resulted in the creation 
of still more new agencies. These new ex- 
ecutive agencies have gone even further than 
the old ones and they have made orders, di- 
rectives, and proclamations which affect the 
activity, the industry, the business, and the 
very life of all the people of this country, 
and in instance after instance they have done 
this without any authority of law whatever. 

Nearly all of this new bureaucracy, nearly 
all of the new agencies representing it, have 
been busily engaged in post-war planning 
ever since this war started. Most of them 
had no statutory authority to engage in plan- 
ning but they have nevertheless engaged in 
planning and some of them have completed 
their plans and are ready to put them into 
effect whenever the opportunity offers; and 
their plans—mark you—do not exclude road 
building. 

The best known, perhaps, of all these exec- 
utive planning agencies was the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and, I am sure, you 
all remember that amazing outfit. You prob- 
ably have read a part of its latest report, its 
“cradle to the grave” report, under which the 
future life of all of our citizens was mapped 
out and planned and controlled and regi- 
mented, not only from the crade to the grave 
but for a considerable period beyond. And 
you may recall also that this National Re- 
sources Planning Board was not created by 
any act of Congress. It was established with- 
out any authority of law whatever. It suc- 
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ceeded in worming itself into the structure 
of the Government and, from time to time, 
in securing appropriations to carry on its 
work, which so far as law was concerned was 
entirely illegal. 

You may recall particularly, because you 
are in the road-building business, that when 
the President vetoed the defense highway 
bill a couple of years ago he vetoed it, not 
upon the advice of the Administrator of Pub- 
lic Roads and not upon the advice of any 
agency of the Government which had been 
created by the Congress; he vetoed that bill 
on the advice of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, no member of which knew any- 
thing about road building. 

I had always opposed that Board, as well 
as every other planning board which had no 
authority in law to act, and I voted against 
appropriating money for it each time I had 
an opportunity to do so. I don't know 
whether I had anything particularly to do 
with its final demise, but, as you all know, 
the present Congress, when it came to ap- 
propriating further money to prolong the 
illegal life of this agency, denied it any fur- 
ther finances, and it is now nonexistent as a 
board. But individually it is not nonexistent, 
because you will still find members of the 
National Resources Planning Board in a half 
dozen other agencies of the Government, and 
they are still planning. They are all plan- 
ning—planning to regiment the country in 
the post-war period as they did in the de- 
pression period, when they almost succeeded 
in making the depression a permanent insti- 
tution. 

Now, I want to bring up the old W. P. A. 
road-building and planning program because 
you are all so familiar with it, and to recall 
to your minds just what planning by an 
executive agency, without authority of Con- 
gress, can do, when such planning is put into 
practice. 

You all remember how the W. P. A. road- 
building plan worked. More money was spent 
on that program for road building than was 
spent in the regular, constitutionally author- 
ized way. Roads were built, of course. They 
were built, primarily, not to solve the trans- 
portation problem of the country, but they 
were used very largely as a vehicle for boon- 
doggling. You will remember that Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, who was the head at that time of 
W. P. A., heartily defended boondoggling. He 
is said to have declared upon one occasion 
that the reason the American people didn't 
understand or appreciate boondoggling was 
that they were “too damned dumb.” You will 
recall, also, that he, or one of his satellites in 
that great executive planning agency, said 
that his slogan was Tax and tax—spend and 
spend—elect and elect.” And they easily got 
away with this on the ground that the coun- 
try faced a great emergency. 

Now it is perfectly possible, unless we do 
our own road planning now, for an agency 
like W. P. A. to be revived and to take charge 
of our road-building program in post-war 
emergency. There is no essential difference 
between an agency like W. P. A. and many of 
the other agencies which have sprung up in 
recent years and which are now actually oper- 
ating without authority of law. They all 
have several things in common. One is their 
desire to perpetuate themselves in office. 
Another is their desire to expand their juris- 
diction and their control over the people and 
to pursue their alleged right to govern by 
orders and by directives instead of by law 
made by the representatives of the people. 

Much of this planning we know little about 
because recently an Executive order was 
issued which prohibited any of these agencies 
from making a report to a committee of the 
Congress, or even a report to an individual 
Member of Congress, unless the agency first 
obtained the consent of the Bureau of the 
Budget, where most of this planning activity 
is concentrated. You may be interested in 
hearing one or two paragraphs of this order. 
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This order was issued on October 4, 1943. 
The first paragraph reads as follows: 

“In order to facilitate budgeting activities, 
all departments and establishments of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
now or hereafter authorized by law to plan, 
propose, undertake, or aid public works in 
improvement projects financed in whole or 
in part by the Federal Government shall 
prepare and keep up to date, by at least an- 
nual revision, carefully planned and realistic 
long-range programs of such projects, all such 
programs being hereafter referred to as ad- 
vanced programs.” 

Now these advanced program makers haye 
been placed in a number of agencies and 
departments of the Government. They are 
in O. P. A. In fact, O. P. A. is full of them. 
They are in the War Production Board, and 
the War Manpower Commission, They are 
in the State Department. We have dozens 
of brilliant young men in dozens of agencies 
who have never had any practical experience 
in anything, who -have been engaged for 
years at the taxpayers’ expense in planning 
a better and bigger world not only for us 
but for the millions of people outside of the 
United States. “All such departments and 
establishments,” the order continues, “shall 
submit to the Bureau of the Budget at the 
earliest possible date estimates of such ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945 
as are necessary to provide, plan, and pre- 
pare for those public works and improve- 
ment projects proposed or undertaken dur- 
ing the first 3 years of their advanced pro- 
grams. Thereafter, in order that plans for 
these public works and improvement projects 
will always be available in advance, all such 
departments and establishments shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Bureau during each 
fiscal year estimates of such appropriations 
and such estimates as may be necessary to 
provide plan preparation for those projects 
proposed for undertaking during the suc- 
ceeding 3 fiscal years of their advance pro- 
gram. All estimates shall be accompanied 
by recommendations as to the additional 
known legislation or amendments to existing 
legislation that may be necessary to bring 
projects in their advanced programs to an 
appropriate readiness for prompt undertak- 
ing when and where needed.” 

And now, listen to this: 

“Before any department or establishment 
shall submit to the Congress or to any com- 

_ mittee or member thereof a report relating 
to exhibiting in whole or in part its advanced 
programs or the public works and improve- 
ment projects in such programs or the results 
of any plan or preparation for such programs 
or project, such report shall be submitted 
to the Bureau for advice as to its relationship 
to the program of the President. When such 
report is thereafter submitted to the Congress 
or to any committee or member thereof it 
shall include a statement of the advice re- 
ceived from the Bureau.” 

Now, any of you gentlemen who think that 
a road-building program with which the Con- 
gress may have nothing to do and with which 
the people generally may have nothing to do, 
or with which you as a group will have noth- 
ing to do, is not contemplated in this multi- 
farious planning set-up simply do not un- 
derstand the history or the philosophy of 
modern bureaucracy in America. Therefore, 
I say to you that it is incumbent to do your 
own planning now, and have it ready to be 
put into effect under mandatory law of the 
Congress, and administered and supervised 
by the agency set up by the Congress for that 
purpose, which is the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, and unless we do that, it is my 
opinion that another W. P. A., or perhaps 
something worse, will return. 

The regimentation of our people is being 
planned and prepared by these agencies, who 
have no authority under law to do it, and 
unless the people prevent it and unless 
they support their representatives in Con- 
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gress by insisting that this post-war planning 
be done by law, it is entirely possible that the 
people may lose control of their Government. 

No committee in Congress has been more 
aware of this possibility of bureaucrxcy tak- 
ing over the control of the Government, as 
it actually did in the depression years, than 
has the Roads Committee of the House of 
Representatives, because we have had that 
question before us continuously. The real 
problem, the real difficulty, the real contro- 
versy in all important road legislation in 
the last 10 years has not been the amount of 
money involved. It has been a question as 
to who would have authority to dispense this 
money and who would have jurisdiction to 
say what roads should be built, if at all, and 
how much should be expended upon them. 
In other words it has been a fight between 
bureaucracy and representative Government. 

You will recall when we received the veto 
for the highway defense bill, the veto, as 
I said a moment ago, was suggested by this 
National Resources Planning Board and not 
by the Bureau of Roads or any other reg- 
ularly constituted agency of the Government. 
The reasoning upon which that veto was 
based was that it did not give enough discre- 
tion to the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. I think I need not tell you, be- 
cause you have been before our committee so 
many times, and I am sure I need not tell 
any colleague of mine on the committee, that 
there has never been a time in the last 10 
years when we could not have secured as 
much money, within reason, as we wanted, 
in any one year, had we only consented to put 
the expenditure of this money into the dis- 
cretionary jurisdiction of an executive 
agency, and one of the reasons why you 
still have your basic road law intact today 
is that the Public Roads Committee of the 
House of Representatives has always refused 
to do that and it has been willing to take 
a smaller amount of money and still retain 
its constitutional and legal jurisdiction. 

The basic road law of the United States is 
one of the finest examples of mandatory 
congressional legislation which can be found 
upon the statute books of this country. 
From time to time it may need amendment 
and revision, but we insist that that amend- 
ment and revision, if and when necessary, 
shall be made by mandatory law and it shall 
not be made in any case by an encroachment 
upon our jurisdiction by any of these alpha- 
betical executive agencies. 

The Roads Committees of the House and 
Senate, knowing this, knowing the danger 
which we have always faced, and knowing 
the increasing danger which we will continue 
to face, have undertaken, with your help and 
advice and assistance, to make a mandatory 
post-war road building program of our own. 
I am not going to discuss this legislation, as 
it was my original intention to do, because, 
as I say, you, having basically originated it 
yourself, are just as familiar with it as I am. 
I do wish very briefly to tell you, however, 
what it is. 

The first item of this ram was Public 
Resolution No. 146. That was the bill which 
authorized $50,000,000 for planning and sur- 
veys. This money is to be expended for plan- 
ning and surveys. It was not authorized or 
appropriated to be played with by any outfit 
like the National Resources Planning Board 
or by any of the professors in any other exec- 
utive agency. It was authorized to be ex- 
pended by the Commissioner of the Public 
Roads in cooperation with the highway de- 
partments of the several States. You are 
using that money now for planning and sur- 
veys, and when you finish your planning and 
your surveys, we will have the basic plan on 
which to build the highway construction pro- 
gram after the war. There will be a pian 
which will actually come from experts in 
their fields, because there are no greater ex- 
perts in any field than the members of your 
association are in your own field. So, you 
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who are most vitally interested are the ones 
who have really made those plans. You sub- 
mitted them to your legally constituted com- 
mittee of the legislative body of this country 
and that committee has reported it out and 
the Congress has translated it into law, and 
that law is mandatory. 

Another item on this program will interest 
you. I have told you that these various 
alphabetical agencies have from time to time 
tried without authority of law to appropriate 
unto themselves a part of the jurisdiction 
of the Congress and the Roads Committee 
in regard to roads. And in two or three cases 
they succeeded, temporarily. I could tell you 
of one of the most amazing examples of 
bureaucratic encroachment which happened 
before our committee. The thing was so 
amazing that I could hardly believe it myself. 

When the second access road bill was in- 
troduced, from the time of its introduction 
until the time the committee began consid- 
eration of it, the professors down in the 
Road Division of the War Production Board 
began to take a hand in it, and they wrote 
an order which was designated as Order L-41, 
which upon examination, insofar as the con- 
struction of access roads was concerned, 
nullified the mandatory law of Congress and 
provided that, notwithstanding the law, we 
could not begin the construction of a neces- 
sary naval or military access road unless 
we made application, to whom do you sup- 
pose? To the Administrator of the Federal 
Housing Authority. 

Well, some of us, when we read this order, 
wanted to know how it came about. So at 
our request, the chairman of the committee 
called up the professor who was to administer 
the order, the engineer who was supposed to 
give him advice on this critical matter, and 
the lawyer for the Division who was sup- 
posed, I imagine, to see that this agency did 
not undertake to nullify a law of Congress. 
We found that the man who was to admin- 
ister the order had never built a road, knew 
nothing about road building, and wasn’t 
even interested in it; that the engineer was 
consulted only on a minor matter, and that 
when it came to the fundamental issue at 
stake, whether an act of Congress could be 
nullified by the order of an executive agency, 
the attorney had never even been consulted 
on the question. 

Well, at the conclusion of this hearing, the 
order was rescinded, as far as it affected ac- 
cess roads, But we have found that when 
these agencies say they rescind or modify an 
order, you cannot always depend upon it. It 
will crop up in another place, and they will 
usurp jurisdiction whenever they get an. 
opportunity. So, having that experience be- 
hind it, the Roads Committee reported out 
and passed House Resolution 243, which gives 
the committee the right to investigate these 
agencies encroaching upon the jurisdiction 
of the Congress and the committee, and gives 
the committee power to subpena witnesses, 
including these very bureaucrats, notwith- 
standing the order that I read a moment ago, 
which declares that these bureaucrats may 
not give any information to committees of 
Congress or to the individual Members of 
Congress unless they have the consent of the 
Bureau of the Budget. . r 

Not only the Roads Committee, but a num- 
ber of other committees of the Congress have 
been obliged to put themselves in the posi- 
tion, by special acts of Congress, of investi- 
gating committees having the power of sub- 
pena, so that they can call these executive 
planners in and make them tell what they 
have been doing, notwithstanding any Ex- 
ecutive order to the contrary. 

The final item on this congressional pro- 
gram for post-war road building, of course, is 
the bill authorizing appropriation of the 
money to put the program into effect, and 
directing how and by whom the money shall 
be spent. That bill originated in your body, 
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Iam not going to discuss it. There are sev- 
eral provisions in it with which I may not 
entirely agree, and possibly most of the 
Members would entertain difference of opin- 
jon on some of its provisions. I wish to say 
only this about it: It is fundamentally 
sound and legislatively proper. Not only is 
it fundamentally sound to authorize this 
83,000,000, 0 for a post-war construction 
program, but the great virtue of it is that the 
authority for the program comes from a 
mandatory bill to be enacted by the Congress 
of the United States. It is a bill and a pro- 
gram in which none of these executive agen- 
cies is to have any discretionary authority 
whatever. 

Before I concludé, I wish to say just a word 
about the financing of this huge future un- 
dertaking. Some have contended that an 
amount so large would be too great a tax 
burden upon the people of the United States. 
I would like to say at this point that that 
kind of a contention has no foundation in 
fact whatever. The financing of roads in 
this country is a unique proposition. It is 
not paid for by the general taxpayer at all. 
All of the financing of roads, State roads, and 
of Federal roads, or Federal aid to States in 
building roads, is all financed by excise taxes 
levied upon the road users of the several 
States—and that is a thing which none of 
you should ever forget when they talk about 
the great burden of a large road-building 
program upon the general taxpayer, because 
it is not the fact. Everyone who uses the 
roads pays for those roads. The payment is 
in effect a toll. You pay for using a road 
whenever you drive over it because you have 
to buy the gasoline on which is levied not 
only a State but a Federal tax. None of this 
Federal money used in aid to the States comes 
out of the pockets of the general taxpayer. 
It is paid into the Treasury, of course. But 
the Government in the past 10 or 15 years has 
been spending in aid to States for road build- 
ing only about one-half of the money that 
it collected from the road users of the several 
States. Some years ago I told you in Seattle 
that if I ever became chairman of this com- 
mittee I would try to put a stop to that 
nefarious practice of the Government actu- 
ally taking money from the road users of the 
States and then not using it on roads, but 
using it for general governmental purposes. 
I believe, and I always have believed, that 
that is wrong, and my pledge to do my utmost 
to put a stop to it still stands. 

I trust very much, gentlemen, that my 
discussion of bureaucracy, as it has affected 
and may again affect road building, has been 
accepted by you in the spirit in which I 
have offered it. I hope none of you will pre- 
sume that there has been anything political 
in my observations. I assure you there has 
not been. You may be surprised to know 
that none of these questions I have been 
discussing, particularly none of these ques- 
tions coming up before the Roads Committee 
of the House, has ever been considered upon 
political lines. From hearing a discussion of 
members in the Roads Committee, and that 
is true of many other committees, it would 
be impossible for an onlocker to tell what 
political party a member belongs to, The 
same is, to a large extent, true in the body 
of the Congress itself, and that also may 
surprise you. Very little important legisla- 
tion in the Congress of the United States is 
ever decided upon political party lines. 
There are two groups in Congress—one which 
tolerates bureaucracy in government and one 
which insists that this shall be a government 
of law and not of men. That is the contro- 
versy and that is the line upon which most 
of this controversial legislation is divided. 
That struggle is going on now. It is a 
Struggle which will determine whether the 
representatives of the people in Congress shall 
make the law under which we all must live, 
or whether in the future we shall live under 
directives and proclamations and orders made 
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by the executive agencies. That question has 
to be settled. I think it will be settled in 
this Congress; if not in this one, then in 
the next one, after the people shall once 
more have had the opportunity to exercise 
their franchise. And I believe when it is 
settled that government by law will prevail 
over government by men. 

My distinguished colleague who preceded 
me mentioned a sad incident of a wounded 
boy returning from the front. We all have 
sons or sons-in-law in this war. Many of 
them will not return. As for my own, if 
he returns, I pray that he may return to a 
country which still is free, a country wherein 
his life will not be regimented, wherein his 
rights and duties and privileges will not be 
determined by the whims or fancies of bu- 
reaucratic officials. I pray, rather, that he 
may return to the same country which his 
fathers helped to build. The country which, 
of right, is his heritage, where every man may 
have a chance to live his life and be the mas- 
ter of his own destiny. Only if we can pre- 
serve that kind of a country will this war be 
really won. If we defeat the enemy and still 
lose our own free government, then the sacri- 
fices of these boys will have been in vain. But 
if we are true to them, if we are true to our- 
selves, then the sacrifice, whatever it may 
be, will have been well made. For, then, and 
only then, may we fulfill the high resolve 
pronounced by Lincoln at Gettysburg, “that 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the critical 
shortage of keymen in the fisheries in- 
dustries; to include a plan proposed by 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries yesterday to the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, headed by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CosTELLO]; and also a 
resolution from the commissioner of 
fisheries of the State of Virginia, and 
other documents, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL FOOD 
STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress is about to recess 
for a short period. This session has been 
a busy one. The Congress has accurately 
interpreted the public mind and has de- 
voted itself largely to the country’s most 
important task—that of winning the war. 
Both political parties have cooperated in 
this respect. 

Next in importance to the war activi- 
ties is the problem of food and suste- 
nance. Food is a military problem as 
well as a domestic problem. We must 
not only feed ourselves, but we must as- 
sist the unfortunate in overrun coun- 
tries. All this involves problems of pro- 
duction, distribution, and transportation. 

The Republican Party has not only 
cooperated in every way with the ad- 
ministration in solving intricate food 
problems, but it has offered many con- 
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structive suggestions, some of which have 
been accepted. 

To the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee must go much credit 
for the improvements recently noted in 
the administration of the food problem. 
This was accomplished by constructive 
suggestions and by just criticism in some 
cases. 

It was only natural that much con- 
fusion would result when the administra- 
tion of the food problems was put under 
the authority of many different agencies. 
The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee, by reason of its unity 
of purpose and by its constructive action, 
has been able to relieve the country of 
much of this confusion. There remains 
much to be done. Our committee still 
maintains that the whole food problem 
should be placed under one head, with 
full authority and full responsibility. 
The first major accomplishment of the 
Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee was the introduction of the 
Jenkins bill, which is still pending be- 
fore Congress. The Fulmer bill, which is 
of the same import, has resulted from the 
studies of this committee and has been 
supported by this committee. These two 
bills propose the centralization of all 
food administration under a single head, 
with full authority as well as full respon- 
sibility. 

The spontaneous action of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in favorably re- 
porting the Palmer bill served notice on 
various Government food agencies that 
the couniry is fully aware of the dan- 
gerous situation into which it is being 
driven. As a result of this proposed leg- 
islation the various food agencies of the 
Government have shown a marked tend- 
ency to compose their jealousies and 
their overlapping jurisdictions. One of 
the two bills above mentioned and the 
principles involved therein should be 
adopted into legislation immediately. 

The continuing and consistent action 
of the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee in throwing the spot- 
light of publicity upon troublesome weak- 
nesses in the administration of the food 
problem has had an important part in 
changing the trend of bureaucracy. Con- 
flict between bureaus is never remedied 
by the bureaus themselves until some 
outside influence is asserted. 

In many instances the committee, 
through the individual efforts of its 
members, has taken an interest in spe- 
cific problems, thereby forcing better ad- 
ministration and encouraging producers 
and processors of food and feed to in- 
crease their output. This committee has 
taken a special interest in the prob- 
lems of the canners and in the problems 
of the producers of poultry and dairy 
products, Likewise the shortage of farm 
labor and farm machinery has claimed 
the attention of the committee, and 
good results have been accomplished. 
Livestock and meat products have pre- 
sented some difficult problems, which 
the committee has aitacked and from 
which good results have been accom- 
plished. 

The committee has not only considered 
the problems of the producer, but it has 
held a number of public hearings in the 
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large consuming centers of the country, 
These hearings have been attended by 
representatives of consumers, distribu- 
tors, and producers. By reason of these 
hearings the committee has been able to 
offer constructive suggestions and to re- 
lieve chaotic conditions. 

More recently the committee has made 
comprehensive studies of the serious 
problems involved in Government food 
surpluses. This situation is becoming 
worse and worse, as will appear from the 
fact that the Government has been com- 
pelled to give away, without price and 
without points, great quantities of food 
supplies in an effort to prevent the same 
from spoiling. As a result of these 
studies, the Phillips bill (H. R. 4275) has 
been introduced in Congress and is now 
pending before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. This bill provides for the or- 
derly disposition of Government food 
surpluses by a single agency, which would 
absorb the functions of other agencies 
now involved in the same work. The 
ae bill should be passed immedi- 
ately. 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has endeavored to lend 
itself cooperatively to individual Mem- 
bers, and has encouraged them to present 
their individual problems to the com- 
mittee for consideration. The commit- 
tee has by its action served notice on the 
executive branch of the Government 
that the Republican membership in Con- 
gress feels the importance of food in the 
national economy, and that the food 
problem is not in any way a matter of 
politics. 

In these days we hear and read much 
about post-war planning. The confer- 
ences held some time ago at Hot Springs, 
Va., and at Atlantic City were engaged 
principally with discussions of the inter- 
national aspects of the food problem. 
This movement, commonly designated as 
U. N. R. R. A., has tremendous possi- 
bilities and must be carefully watched. 
Unwise commitments may involve us in 
serious international complications and 
may wreck our national economy. Agri- 
culture is still America's basic industry, 
and it should not be drawn into interna- 
tional complications that will endanger 
its efficiency. Likewise our national 
debt has been dangerously expanded and 
must not be unwisely increased. 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee would impress upon 
Congress and upon those responsible for 
the administration of the food activities 
of the Nation that the food problem is 
still a serious one, and that it calls for 
the most serious and conscientious con- 
sideration. 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee is encouraged to con- 
tinue its efforts because of the impor- 
tance of these serious problems. 

It is pertinent to call the attention of 
the Congress and the country to the fact 
that the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has functioned without 
a single penny of expense to the tax- 
payers of the Nation, and without any 
appropriation of Government funds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude an article written by David Law- 
rence which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star on the great record of our 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Glen- 
ville (W. Va.) Democrat, dealing with the 
soldier vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein a 
letter from Mr. Carroll Miller, secretary 
of the West Virginia Horticultural Asso- 
ciation in connection with price control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LEWIS 
was granted permission to extend his 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore en- 
tered I may address the House today for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


INCOME-TAX RETURNS FOR FARMERS 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be a general mis- 
understanding among the farmers of our 
Nation regarding the filing of estimates 
for income-tax purposes on April 15. 
Many farmers write me they are being 
advised by attorneys and others that a 
farmer must file an estimate of his in- 
come for the year 1944 on April 15. This 
is not correct. 

When Congress enacted the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1942 it fully appre- 
ciated the difficulty of anticipating a 
farmer's income and therefore a farmer 
need make no estimate of his income un- 
til December 15 of the current year. 
Should a farmer desire to make an esti- 
mate in April and make quarterly pay- 
ments he may do so. This is purely op- 
tional. 

The Current Tax Payment Act of 1942 
did not greatly change the method of 
income-tax collections for farmers. Let 
us take for example the year of 1943 un- 
der the old law. The farmer’s income 
tax was due on January 1, 1943, and pay- 
able March 15, 1944, either in whole or in 
four quarterly payments. The return 
for the income tax and the amount of 
the tax was due January 1, 1944. 

Under the Current Tax Payment Act 
of 1942 a farmer must file an income-tax 
return on December 15 for the current 
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year and pay at least two-thirds of his 
estimated income for the full year. A 
final return is due January 1 and the 
final adjusted payment is to be made on 
March 15, 1944. Therefore, a farmer 
does not have to come within 33% per- 
cent of correctly estimating his income 
on the December 15 payment. The ad- 
justment is to be taken care of on the 
March 15 date. This leaves just 15 days 
for a farmer to guess within one-third 
of what his annual income will be, and 
in most cases this would give sufficient 
leeway. In reality there are only 15 days’ 
difference between the existing law and 
the old law insofar as the due date for 
the year’s tax liability is concerned. 

In January I introduced a bill con- 
taining a provision which, if enacted into 
law, would advance the December 15 
date to January 15. This recommenda- 
tion was approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee last Thursday and if 
approved by Congress will eliminate the 
estimates and penalties which are so 
confusing. Congress can and should 
simplify and improve the present 
method of tax collections. 

It is my sincere hope that this state- 
ment will relieve some of the confusion 
and uncertainty regarding estimates for 
the farmers of our Nation, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE EOUSR 


Mr. MICHENER. I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Micuenger addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude two brief editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement by Hon. Vinson D, 
Nicholson, Deputy Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
associate solicitor in charge of Rural 
Electrification. I have received an es- 
timate from the Government Printing, 
Office that this exceeds two pages and 
will cost $234. It is in answer to a state- 
ment inserted in the Recorp by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren] 
on March 2, which cost $330. 

I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be inserted in the Record notwithstand- 
ing the additional cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the excess cost and withe 
out objection, the request is granted, 

There was no Objection, 
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LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF VETERANS’ 
G. I. BILL 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein some 
provisions of the Wagner bill that was 
introduced in the Senate recently and 
also similar provisions of the soldiers’ bill 
now pending before the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object and I probably 
shall not object, I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desires a quorum? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; the brains of the 
Congress being present, I think I can pro- 
ceed with safety. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of publicity concern- 
ing what is called the G. I. bill for vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation, now pending be- 
fore the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, of which I am chairman. 
We have been holding hearings on that 
measure for some time. We refuse to be 
stampeded; we are going to take our time 
and go through the bill carefully and try 
to bring to the floor of the House a meas- 
ure that we can ali support and defend. 

There is one provision that is causing a 
great deal of concern. That is the pro- 
vision for unemployment: compensation, 
ranging up to 52 weeks, or a calendar 
year, after a man is discharged.from the 
service. If he is single, the unemploy- 
ment pay would be $15 a week; if he has 
a wife and two children it amounts to 
$25 a week, or $100 a month. The dan- 
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ger I see in.a provision of this kind is that, 


it might encourage unemployment and 
at the same time discriminate against the 
man who goes back into his old job, back 
into his shop or his store, or to the farm, 
and therefore gets no such unemploy- 
ment pay. 

Again, I am afraid it might result in a 
demand for an extension of this unem- 
ployment pay at the end of the year. 
There would probably be hundreds of 
thousands or maybe several millions of 
them drawing this unemployment pay, 
which could amount to several billions of 
dollars a year. 

There is also a provision that it shall 
not be considered unemployment if a 
man applies to and is refused employ- 
ment at a shop that is closed on account 
of a strike. That provision should be 
eliminated because if these boys feel 
about these strikes, all of them, as do the 
ones who write from overseas, they are 
going to take delight in breaking up some 
strikes when they get back home, and I 
do not want to see them shut out by any 
such provision; nor do I want this law 
used as an excuse for not giving them 
work. 

The unemployment provisions of this 
bill, S. 1767, are almost a duplicate of a 
similar title in a bill, S. 1545, which was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wac- 
NER, of New York, on November 26, 1943. 
The unemployment provision of the 
Wagner bill reads as follows: 

* 
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TITLE XII 


UNEMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES FOR FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Benefit period and eligibility 


Sec. 1201. (a) Any eligible member of the 
armed forces of the United States who shall 
have been discharged or relieved from active 
duty under other than dishonorable condi- 
tions after the effective date of this title or 
within the 52-week period preceding such 
date shall be entitled, in accordance with 
such regulations as the board may prescribe, 
to receive an allowance for each week of un- 
employment, up to 52 weeks, which (1) be- 
gins after the effective date of this title, and 
(2) occurs during the 15-month period after 
he is so discharged or relieved from active 
duty: Provided, That no such allowance shall 
be paid him during the four weeks following 
the receipt of mustering-out pay under the 
Mustering-Out Pay Act of 1943 or for any 
period for which he received educational al- 
lowances under the Servicemen’s Education 
and Training Act of 1943. 

(b) Such member of the armed forces shall 
be deemed eligible to receive an allowance 
for any week of unemployment if he makes 
a claim for such allowance and the Board 
finds with respect to such week that— 

(1) he is residing in the United States at 
the time of such claim; 

(2) he is completely unemployed in that 
he has performed no services and received 
no wages, or he is partially unemployed in 
that he has performed services for less than 
a full workweek and his wages for the week 
are less than his allowance under this title 
plus $3; 

(3) he registers with and continue to re- 
port to a public employment office, or such 
other agency as the Board may designate, 
in accordance with regulations of the Board; 
or 

(4) he is able to work and available for 
suitable work or is with the approval of the 
Board attending a training course: Provided, 
That no claimant shall be considered ineli- 
gible in any period of continuous unemploy- 


ment for failure to comply with the provisions 


of this subparagraph if such failure is due to 

an illness or disability which cccurs after the 

commencement of such period. 
Disqualifications 

` Sec. 1202. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 

sions of section 1201 a claimant shall be dis- 

qualified from receiving an allcwance if— 

(1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily 
without good cause or if he is suspended or 
discharged for misconduct in the course of 
his employment; 

(2) he, without good cause, fails to apply 
for suitable work, in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Board, or to accept suitable work 
when offered him; or 

(3) he, without good cause, does not attend 
a free training course, in accordance with 
regulations of the Board. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 1201 a claimant shall also be disqualified 
from receiving an allowance for any week 
with respect to which it is found that his 
unemployment is due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a labor dispute at 
the factory, establishment, or other premises 
at which he is or was last employed: Pro- 
vided, That this subsection shall not apply 
if it is shown that— 

(1) he is not participating in or indi- 
rectly interested in the labor dispute which 
caused the stoppage of work; and 

(2) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers of which, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage occurs, any of whom are partici- 
pating in or directly interested in the dispute; 
Provided, however, That if in any case sep- 
arate branches of work which are commonly 
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conducted as separate businesses in separate 
premises are conducted in separate depart- 
ments of the same premises, each such de- 
partment shall, for the purposes of this sub- 
section, be deemed to be a separate factory, 
establishment, or other premises. 

(c) If a claimant is disqualified under the 
provisions of paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) of 
subsection (a) of this section, the disqualifi- 
cation period shall be the week in which the 
cause of his disqualification occurred and 
the consecutive weeks of unemployment, not 
more than four, which immediately followed 
such week. 

(d) (1) In determining under subsection 
(a) of this section the suitability of work or 
the existence of good cause with respect to 
a claimant, there shall be considered, among 
other factors, the degree of risk involved to 
his health, safety, and morals, his physical 
fitness and prior training, his experience and 
prior or probable earnings in his customary 
occupation or one for which he has been 
trained, the length of his unemployment, his 
prospects for obtaining work in his customary 
occupation or one for which he has been 
trained, the distance of available work from 
his residence and prospects for obtaining 
local work. No work shall be deemed unsuit- 
able for an individual solely because the 
wages are less than his unemployment allow- 
ance. 

1 (2) No work shall be deemed suitable 


(a) the position offered is vacant due di- 
rectly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute; 

(b) the wages, hours, or other conditions of 
the work offered are substantially less favor- 
able to him than those prevailing for sim- 
ilar work in the locality; or 

„(o) as a condition of being employed he 
would be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from joining any 


‘bona fide labor organization. 


Amount of an allowance 

Sec. 1203. (a) The allowance for a week 
shall be— > 

(1) $15 plus 

(2) (A) $5 if the claimant has one de- 
pendent, or f 

(B) $7.50 if he has two dependents, or 

(C) $10 if he has three or more depend- 
ents, less that part of the wages payable to 
him for such week which is in excess of $3: 
Provided, That where the allowance is less 


than $1, it shall be raised to $1. 


(b) (1) As used in this section the term 
“dependent” includes only 

(a) the lawful wife of a claimant living 
with him or receiving regular support from 


nim, who, in the week for which an allow- 


ance is claimed, has not received $5 or more 
either as wages, as an allowance under this 
title or under any Federal or State unem- 
ployment or disability compensation law; or 

(b) an unmarried child either (i) under 
18 years of age, or (ii) of any age, if incapable 
of self-support by reason of mental or physi- 
cal defect. 

(2) As used in this section the term child“ 
shall include only: 

(a) a legitimate child; 

(b) a child legally: adopted; 

(c) a stepchild, if a member of the claim- 
ant’s household; or 

(d) a child to whom the claimant stands 
in loco parentis and has so stood for not less 
than 12 months prior to the date of claim 
on behalf of such child. 

(8) The Board may find an individual to 
be a dependent of a claimant if a claimant 
certified the facts required by the provisions 
of this subsection. 

(e) Where a child is a dependent of more 
than one claimant, allowance for the child 
shall be made only on behalf of one claim- 
ant, as determined by the Board. 

(d) Where a claimant seeks an allowance 
for a dependent who is separated from him 
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under court order or written agreement, the 
allowance for the dependent shall not ex- 
ceed the amount fixed in the court order or 
in the written agreement. If such amount 
is not fixed at a weekly rate, the portion 
payable for each week shall be determined 
in accordance with regulations of the Board. 
Payment 

Sec. 1204. (a) Unemployment allowances 
shall be paid at reasonable intervals pre- 
scribed by the Board. 

(b) Any allowance remaining unpaid upon 
the death of a claimant shall not be con- 
sidered a part of the assets of the estate of 
the claimant, or liable for the payment of his 
debts, or subject to any administration of his 
estate. and the Board may make payment 
thereof to such person or persons it finds 
most equitably entitled thereto. 


Adjustment of duplicate benefits 


Sec. 1205. Where an allowance is payable 
to a claimant for a week under this title and 
where, for the same week, either an allowance 
or benefit is received under any Federal or 
State unemployment or disability compensa- 
tion law or a Federal or State noncontribu- 
tory benefit is received, the amount received 
from such other source shall be subtracted 
from the allowance payable under this title. 


Administration 


Sec. 1206. (a) The Social Security Board, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Federal Security Administrator, is authorized 
to administer this title and to prescribe such 
rules and regulations and require such rec- 
ords and reports as it may find necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 

(b) The Board may utilize the available 
facilities and services of other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, through agreement 
with the heads of such departments and 
agencies, and payment therefor shall be made 
either in advance or by reimbursement. It 
may enter into agreements with appropriate 
State or other public agencies and private 
persons, agencies, or institutions to utilize 
their facilities and services with or without 
compensation: Provided, That any State un- 
employment agency receiving funds under 
title III of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, desiring to cooperate under such 
an agreement shall be permitted to do so as 
long as it functions in accordance with the 
terms of such agreement, It may delegate to 
any officer or employee of its own or of any 
agency of the Federal Government or of any 
State, such of its powers and duties, except 
that of prescribing regulations, as it may con- 
sider necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this title It may require any such officer 
or employee to give a surety bond to the 
United States in such amount as it may deem 
necessary and the cost of such bond may be 
paid out of sums appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of this title. 

(c) Allowances shall be paid, upon certifi- 
cation by the Board and in accordance with 
such regulations as it may prescribe. The 
Board shall also, from time to time, certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
in advance or otherwise such sums as it 
estimates to be necessary to compensate such 
agencies, institutions, or persons for their 
administrative expenses under this title. 
Such sums shall cover periods of no longer 
than 6 months. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury, through 
the Division of Disbursement of the Treas- 
ury, and prior to audit and settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, shall pay, at the 
time or times fixed by the Board, to the indi- 
viduals or agencies designated, the amounts 
certified pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section. Any money paid to any cooperating 
agency, person, or institution which is not 
used for the purpose for which it was paid 
shall, upon termination of the agreement 
with such agency, person, or institution, be 
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returned to the Treasury and credited to the 
current appropriation for carrying out the 
purposes of this title or, if returned after the 
expiration of this title, shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 


Liability of certifying and disbursing officers 

Sec. 1207. (a) No person designated by the 
Board as a certifying officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
the payment of any allowance certified by 
him under this title. 

(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this title if it 
was based upon a voucher signed by a cer- 
tifying officer designated by the Board. 

Hearing 

Src. 1208. Any claimant whose claim for an 
allowance has been denied shall be entitled 
to a fair hearing before an’ impartial tribunal 
in accordance with regulations of the Board. 


Decisions and procedure 

Sec. 1209. (a) Any decision or certification 
with respect to an allowance by the Board, 
or by any agency or person to whom au- 
thority to make such decision or certification 
has been delegated, shall be subject to re- 
view in the same manner and to the same 
extent as provided in subsections (g) and 
(h) of section 205. 

(b) During any hearing, investigation, or 
other proceedings, the Boar and, to the 
extent the Board determines, any agency or 
person to whom the Board has delegated 
such authority may administer oaths and 
affirmations, examine witnesses, and receive 
evidence. Insofar as they are applicable to 
the administration of this title, the Board 
shall have all the powers and duties con- 
ferred upon it by subsections (d), (j), and 
(k) of section 205 and the provisions of sub- 


‘sections (e) and (f) of that section and the 
‘provisions of sections 204, 206, and 207 shall 


be applicable to this title in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as they are 
applicable to title II. 

Requirement of reporting 

Sec. 1210. Any claimant shall report the 
occurrence of any event which makes him 
ineligible for, or reduces his allowance. Any 
claimant who fails to report any such event 
of which he has knowledge and who accepts 
an allowance to which he is not entitled be- 
cause of such event shall be ineligible to re- 
ceive an allowance for 4 weeks of unemploy- 
ment thereafter. 

Penalties 

Sec. 1211. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
causing an increase in any allowance au- 
thorized under this title. or for the purpose 
of causing any allowance to be paid where 
none is authorized under this title, shall 
make or cause to be made any false state- 
ment or representation as to any wages paid 
or received or the period during which earned 
or paid, or whoever makes or causes to be 
made any false statement of a material fact 
in any claim for any allowance under this 
title, or whoever makes or causes to be made 
any false statement, representation, affidavit, 
or document in connection with such a claim 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allowance under this title, 
without being entitled thereto and with in- 
tent to defraud, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both, 


Appropriation authorized 


Sec. 1212. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time sums sufi- 


cient to carry out the purposes of this title. 
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Definitions 


Erc. 1213. As used in this title— -~ . 

(a) The term “week” means such period of 
7 consecutive calendar days as may be pre- 
scribed in regulations by the Board. 

(b) The term “United States” used geo- 
graphically means the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(c) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(d) The term “wages” means all remuner- 
ation for services from whatever source, in- 
cluding commissions and bonuses and the 
cash value of all remuneration in any 
medium other than cash. 


Effective date 
Sec. 1214. This title shall become effective 
8 calendar months after the month in which 
the Armed Forces Social Security Act of 1943 
is enacted. 


The unemployment provision of the 
pending bill (S. 1767) reads as follows: 
TITLE V 
CHAPTER VII—READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES FOR 


FORMER MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHO 
ARE UNEMPLOYED 


Sec. 700. (a) Any person who shall have 
served in the active military or naval service 
of the United States at any time after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war, and who shall have been 
separated from active service under other 
than dishonorable conditions after the date 
of enactment of this title or within the 52- 
week period preceding such date (except that 
no person shall be eligible for any benefit 
under this title by reason of any. period of 
service from which he shall have been dis- 
charged or released on his own initiative to 
accept employment unless he had served 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska), shall be entitled, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans' Affairs may pre- 
scribe, to receive a readjustment allowance 
as provided herein for each week of unem- 
ployment, up to 52 weeks, which (1) begins 
after the effective date of this title, and (2) 
occurs during the 24-month period after final 
payment of mustering-out pay: Provided, 
That no such allowance shall be paid for any 
of the first 4 consecutive weeks following 
any payment of mustering-out pay, or for any 
period for which he receives increased pen- 
sion under part VII of Veterans Regulation 1 
(a) or a subsistence allowance under part 
VIII of such regulation: Provided further, 
That no readjustment allowance shall be 
payable for any week commencing more than 
5 years after the termination of hostilities 
in the present war. 

(b) Such person shall be deemed eligible 
to receive an allowance for any week of un- 
employment if claim is made for such allow- 
ance and the Administrator finds with re- 
spect to such week that— 

(1) the person is residing in the United 
States at the time of such claim; 

(2) the person is completely unemployed, 
having performed no service and received no 
wages, or is partially unemployed in that 
services have been performed for less than 
a full workweek and the wages for the week 
are less than the allowance under this title 
plus $3; 

(3) the person is registered with and con- 
tinues to report to a public employment 
office, or such other agency as the Admin- 
istrator may designate, in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator; 

(4) the person is able to work and avall- 
able for suitable work: Provided, That no 
claimant shall be considered ineligible in any 
period of continuous unemployment for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of this 
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subparagraph if such failure is due to an 
illness or disability which occurs after the 
commencement of such period. 


CHAPTER VIUI—DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec. 800. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 700, a claimant shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving an allowance if— 

(1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily, 
without good cause, or is suspended or dis- 
charged for misconduct in the course of 
employment; 

(2) he, without good cause, fails to apply 
for suitable work in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Administrator or to accept suit- 
able work when offerered him; or 

(3) he, without good cause, does not 
attend a free training course (not within the 
purview of part VIII of Veterans Regulation 
1 (a)), in accordance with regulations of the 
Administrator. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 700, a claimant shall also be disquali- 
fied from receiving an allowance for any week 
with respect to which it is found that his 
unemployment is due to a stoppage of work 
which exists because of a labor dispute at 
the factory, establishment, or other premises 
at which he is or was last employed: Pro- 
vided, That this subsection shall not apply if 
it is shown that— 

(1) he is not participating in or directly 
interested in the labor dispute which causes 
the stoppage of work; and 

(2) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers of which, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage there were 
members employed at fhe premises at which 
the stoppage occurs, any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or directly interested in the 
dispute: Provided, however, That if in any 

case separate branches of work, which are 
commonly conducted as separate businesses 
in separate premises, are conducted in sep- 
arate departments of the same premises, each 
such department shall, for the purposes of 
this subsection, be deemed to be a separate 
factory, establishment, or other premises. 

(c) (1) If a claimant is disqualified under 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, he shall be disqualified to receive any 
readjustment allowance for the week in 
which the cause of his disqualification oc- 
curred and for not more than four immedi- 
ately following weeks. 

(2) In addition to the disqualification pre- 
scribed in paragraph (1) above, the Admin- 
istrator may, in cases of successive disquali- 
fications under the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section, extend the period of dis- 
qualification for such additional period as 
the Administrator may prescribe, but not to 
exceed eight additional weeks in the case of 
any one disqualification. 

(a) (1) In determining under subsection 
(a) of this section the suitability of work 
or the existence of good cause with respect 
to a claimant, there shall be considered, 
among other factors, the degree of risk in- 
volved to his health, safety, and morals, his 
physical fitness and prior training, his expe- 
rience and prior or probable earnings in his 
customary occupation or one for which he 
has been trained, the length of his unem- 
ployment, his prospects for obtaining work 
in the customary occupation or one for which 
he has been trained, the distance of avail- 
able work from his residence and prospects 
for obtaining local work. No work shall be 
deemed unsuitable for an individual solely 
because the wages are less than his read- 

ment allowance. 

(2) In determining under subsection (a) 
of this section the suitability of work, no 
work shall be deemed suitable for an indi- 
vidual if— 

(A) the position offered is vacant due di- 
rectly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute; or 

(B) the wages, hours, or other conditions 
of the work offered are substantially less 
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favorable to him than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality, 


CHAPTER IX—AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCE AND 
PAYMENT A 

Sec. 900. (a) The allowance for a week 
shall be— 

(1) $15, plus 

(2) (A) $5 if the claimant has one de- 
pendent, or 

(B) $8 if he has two dependents, or 

(C) $10 if he has three or more dependents, 
less that part of the wages payable to him 
for such week which is in excess of $3: Pro- 
vided, That where the allowance is not a 
multiple of $1, it shall be computed to the 
next highest multiple of $1. 

(b) The number of weeks of allowances 
to which each eligible veteran shall be en- 
titled shall be determined as follows: For 
each calendar month or fraction thereof of 
active service, the veteran shall be entitled 


to eight weeks of allowances, but in no event 


to exceed the maximum provided in sec- 
tion 700. 

(c) (1) As used in this section the term 
“dependent” includes only— 

(A) the lawful wife of a claimant living 
with him or receiving regular support from 
him, or the lawful husband of a claimant if 
dependent upon his wife for support, who, 
in the week for which an allowance is 
claimed, has not received $5 or more either 
as wages, as an allowance under this title, 
or under any Federal or State unemployment 
or disability compensation law; or 

(B) an unmarried child either (1) under 
18 years of age, or (2) of any age, if incapable 
of self-support by reason of mental or physi- 
cal defect. 

(2) As used in this section, the term 
“child” shall include only 

(A) a legitimate child; 

(B) a child legally adopted; 

(C) a stepchild, if a member of the claim- 
ant’s household; or 

(D) a child to whom the claimant stands 
in loco parentis and has so stood for not 
less than 12 months prior to the date of this 
claim on behalf of such child. 

(d) The Administrator may find an indi- 
vidual to be a dependent of the claimant if 
the claimant has certified the facts required 
by the provisions of this subsection. 

(e) Where a child is a dependent of more 
than one claimant, allowance for the child 
shall be made only on behalf of one claim- 
ant, as determined by the Administrator. 

(f) Where a claimant seeks an allowance 
for a dependent who is separated from him 
under court order or written agreement, the 
allowance for the dependent shail not ex- 
ceed the amount fixed in the court order or 
in the written agreement. If such amount 
is not fixed at a weekly rate, the portion pay- 
able for each week shall be determined in 
accordance with regulations of the Admin- 
istrator. 

Src. 901. (a) Readjustment allowances 
shall be paid at reasonable intervals pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. 

(b) Any allowances remaining unpaid 
upon the death of a claimant shall not be 
considered a part of the assets of the estate 
of the claimant, or liable for the payment 
of his debts, or subject to any administra- 
tion of his estate, and the Administrator 
may make payment thereof to such person 
or persons he finds most equitably entitled 
thereto. 


CHAPTER X. ADJUSTMENT OF DUPLICATE 
BENEFITS 

Sec. 1000. Where an allowance is payable 
to u claimant for a week under this title 
and where, for the same week, either an 
allowance or benefit is received under any 
Federal or State unemployment or disability 
compensation law, or a Federal or State non- 
contributory benefit is received, the anrount 
received or accrued from such other source 
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shall be subtracted from the allowance pay- 
able under this title (except that this section 
shall not apply to pension, compensation, or 
retired pay paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion); and the resulting allowances, if not a 
multiple of $1, shall be readjusted to the 
next higher multiple of $1. 


CHAPTER XI, ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 1100. (a) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized to administer this 
title and shall, insofar as possible, utilize 
existing facilities and services of Federal and 
State departments or agencies on the basis 
of mutual agreements with such depart- 
ments or agencies. Such agreements shall 
provide for the filing of claims for readjust- 
ment allowances with the Administrator 
through established public employment of- 
fices and State unemployment compensation 
agencies. Such agencies, through agreement, 
shall also be utilized in the processing, ad- 
justment, and determination of such claims 
and the payment of such allowances. To 
facilitate the carrying out of agreements 
with State departments or agencies and to 
assist in the discharge of the Administrator's 
duties under this title, a representative of 
the Administrator shall be located in each 
participating State department or agency. 

(b) The Administrator shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations and require such records 
and reports as he may find necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title: Provided, 
however, That prior to the adoption of any 
rules and regulations relating to the perform- 
ances of Federal or State departments or 
agencies with which agreements have been 
made, the Administrator shall consult and 
advise with representatives of such depart- 
ments or agencies as to the provisions of 
such rules and regulations. 

(e) The Administrator may delegate to 
any officer or employee of his own or of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government or of any State such of his 
powers and duties, except that of prescribing 
rules and regulations, as the Administrator 
may consider necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. The Administrator may 
require any such officer or employee to give 
a surety bond to the United States in such 
amount as the Administrator may deem 
necessary and the cost of such bond shall 
be paid out of sums appropriated for the 
administration of this title. 

(d) Allowances shall be paid upon certifi- 
cation by the Administrator. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, through the Division of Dis- 
bursement of the Treasury, and prior to audit 
and settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, shall pay, at the time or times fixed by 
the Administrator, to the departments, 
agencies, or individuals designated, the 
amounts so certified. 

(e) The Administrator shall from time to 
time certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment, in advance or otherwise, such 
sums as he estimates to be necessary to com- 
pensate any Federal department or agency 
for its administrative expenses under this 
title. Such sums shall cover periods of no 
longer than 6 months, 

The Administrator shall also from time to 
time certify to the Social Security Board such 
State departments or agencies as may be par- 
ticipating in the administration of this title. 
Upon such certification the Social Security 
Board shall, in addition to the amounts cer- 
tified under the provisions of section 302 (a) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment to each State such amounts as the 
Board determines to be necessary for the ad- 
ministrative expense of such State under this 
title. 

(f) Any money paid to any cooperating 
agency, person, or institution which is not 
used for the purpose for which it was paid 
shall, upon termination of the agreement 
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with such agency, person, or institution, be 
returned to the Treasury and credited to the 
current appropriation for carrying out the 
purpose of this title, cr, if returned after the 
expiration of this title, shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 1101. (a) No person designated by the 
Administrator as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence, or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to the payment of any allowance certi- 
fied by him under this title. 

(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence, or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this title 
if it was based upon a voucher signed by a 
certifying officer designated by the Admin- 
istrator. 

Sec. 1102. Any claimant whose claim for an 
allowance has been denied shall be entitled 
to a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal 
of the State agency or such other agency as 
may be designated by the Administrator, 
The representatives of the Administrator 
shall be the final authority in regard to con- 
tested claims, subject to appeal to the Ad- 
ministrator. 


CHAPTER XII—DECISIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Sec. 1200. The authority to issue subpenas 
and provisions for invoking aid of the courts 
of the United States in case of disobedience 
thereto, to make investigations, and to ad- 
minister ot ths, as contained in title III of 
the act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2033-34; 
U. S. C., title 38, secs. 131-133), shall be ap- 
plicable in the administration of this title. 


CHAPTER XIII—REQUIREMENT OF REPORTING 


Sec. 1300. Any claimant shall report the 
occurrence of any event which makes him 
ineligible for or reduces his allowance, Any 
claimant who fails to report any such event 
of which he has knowledge and who accepts 
an allowance to which he is not entitled be- 
cause of such event shall be ineligible to re- 
ceive any allowance for 4 weeks of unemploy- 
ment thereafter, 


CHAPTER XIV— PENALTIES 


Sec. 1400. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
causing an increase in any allowance author- 
ized under this title, or for the purpose of 
causing any allowance to be paid where none 
is authorized under this title, shall make or 
cause to be made any false statement or rep- 
resentation as to any wages paid or received, 
or whoever makes or causes to be made any 
false statement of a material fact in any 
claim for any allowance under this title, or 
whoever makes or causes to be made any 
false statement, representation, affidavit, or 
document in connection with such claim, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both, 

(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allowance under this title, 
without being entitled thereto and with in- 
tent to defraud the United States, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

CHAPTER XV—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1500. As used in this title 

(a) The term “week” means such period or 
periods of 7 consecutive calendar days as may 
be prescribed in regulations by the Admin- 
istrator. 

(b) The term “United States” used geo- 
graphically means the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(c) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

(d) The term wages“ means all remuner- 
ation for services from whatever sources, in- 
cluding commissions and bonuses and the 
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cash value of all remuneration in any medi- 
um other than cash. 

(e) The term “noncontributory benefit” 
means a cash benefit, allowance, annuity, or 
compensation (including payments under 
any workmen’s compensation law) payable 
by reason of the past employment or services 
of any individual, under any law or plan of 
the United States, any State, Territory, or 
possession, or the District of Columbia, or 
any political subdivision or instrumentality 
of any of the foregoing, creating a system of 
such payments to individuals (including 
payments made under any such law or plan 
by private insurance carrters), if with re- 
spect to such individual the benefit system is 
supported without direct and substantial 
contributions by wage earners. 


As I pointed out a moment ago, there 
is a great deal of apprehension among 
members of the committee that such pro- 
visions might encourage unemployment 
among certain elements, and provoke re- 
sentment because of the discrimination 
against the ones who secure or make 
their own employment. 

For my part, I am of the opinion that 
it would be much better to extend the 
base pay for a given length of time, re- 
gardless of employment, and in that way 
treat all the servicemen alike. That 
could take the place of adjusted com- 
pensation, and prevent another contro- 
versy such as the so-called bonus fight 
the servicemen went through after the 
last war. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I earnestly hope that the so- 
called bill of rights, the Legion bill, will 
pass the House very quickly after we re- 
turn, Canada had a similar bill. In fact, 
I think this bill was based largely upon 
the provisions of the legislation which 
went on the statute books in Canada. 

One of the finest things in the bill, I 
think, is the fact that the returning vet- 
erans discharged from the Army and cut 
off from the Army pay roll, or disabled 
veterans, or widows and orphans of vet- 
erans can have one place to which they 
can go where they can file their claims, 
get their insurance, be allowed to start 
their education. Going to one agency 
will greatly facilitate their securing these 
benefits. Their records will be in one 
spot. There is not quite such leeway in 
the case of those who have no service- 
connected disabilities, but there is provi- 
sion for all to receive refresher courses, 
or a certain amount of added education. 
We know that many of the boys and girls 
who have gone into service had not fin- 
ished high school. Many of them 
wanted to go on to college, but could not. 
This bill will give these boys and girls 
an opportunjty to secure knowledge that 
will be of great value to them in later 
life. I hope that shortly afser the pas- 
sage of the bill, by giving the veterans 
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speedy service on their claims of all 
kinds, that it will be possible for a serv- 
ice man or woman or his or her depend- 
ents to secure benefits immediately in- 
stead of having to wait for a long time. 
The bill provides for more hospitals and 
for training for the disabled. Some 
amendments must be placed in the bill, 
including increased benefits to the dis- 
abled, but the objectives of the bill are 
fine. It must be enacted on the earliest 
possible day. I think it is humiliating 
that this or similar legislation has not 
been enacted before. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr, Speaker, I 
listened with interest and very close 
attention to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] 
with respect to the soldiers’ vote law 
which is now on the statute books. I 
notice he said he joined with all other 
Members in appreciation of the fact that 
this bill did become a law. 

I hope the gentleman did not intend 
to give the impression that all the Mem- 
bers of the House are satisfied with the 
soldiers’ vote bill as it finally became 
law, because there are a very consider- 
able number of us who certainly are not 
satisfied and who feel that it is inade- 
quate, that it will not serve the purpose 
its proponents claim for it. I notice also 
the gentleman from Michigan said the 
State ballot was preferable to the Fed- 
eral ballot if a soldier could get the State 
ballot. I agree with him to that extent. 
If we could get a State ballot to the sol- 
diers it certainly would be preferable, but 
that is the great question. The propo- 
nents of the Federal ballot law, of course, 
took into consideration the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy when they said it 
would be almost impossible to get a ballot 
to the various soldiers under 48 different 
State laws. 0 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
position of most of the Members of the 
House is that each of them could sug- 
gest some improvement in the soldier 
vote law which was passed. Personally 
I would have done everything possible to 
remove the disability of absence which 
the Government created for the soldier, 
as was evidenced by the bill H. R. 4283, 
which I introduced. The President, how- 
ever, and a majority of both Houses of 
Congress accepted the proposition that 
the bill passed represented a great deal 
of legislative effort on the part of the 
Members of this body and of the other 
body of Congress and was possibly the 
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only thing on which any agreement could 
be reached at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rroorp and include 
therein some remarks I made at the an- 
nual convention of the South Dakota 
State Reclamation Association and a 
brief excerpt from the hearings of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
dealing with fiood control pertaining to 
the same subject. X 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I 
wanted to say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, also to the gentleman 
from Michigan, that all of us, of course, 
were in favor of the State ballot, but 
that was not the point at issue. As I see 
it, we were trying to give as many soldiers 
as possible the right to vote. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Surely. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to 
misinterpret the position of my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania. I 
thought every Member in the House was 
glad that the bill was on the statute 
books, because it gives a better oppor- 
tunity to the servicemen to vote than 
they would have under the old law. I 
based that entirely on what the President 
said, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 


RELIEF FOR STARVING PEOPLES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
. Rules, submitted the following privileged 
report on House Resolution 221, looking 
to the relief of the starving people of 
Europe (Rept. No. 1333) which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 


House Resolution 495 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the resolution 
(H. Res. 221) favoring action looking to re- 
lief for starving peoples of Europe. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the resolution and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the resolu- 
tion for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the resolution to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. > 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, ` 

Mr. SABATH. I take this time, Mr. 
Speaker, merely to clarify the statement 
made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER]. As I understood, he 
merely reiterated the hope expressed by 
the President that those in the armed 
forces would be able to obtain the State 
ballot. I am sure that was the thought 
that he sought to convey, and nothing 
else. 

Regardless of the contention of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
Rankin] and others, I have always main- 
tained that the soldiers’ 1942 act was 
constitutional and that it would enable 
a greater number of servicemen and 
servicewomen to vote than under the 
provisions of the conglomerated bill that 
the President was obliged to let become 
law without his signature because of his 
desire to avoid any further friction with 
Congress. He hoped and relied upon the 
assurances and promises of the various 
Governors to amend the State laws that 
would give the service men and women 
the fullest opportunity to cast their 
votes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

Mr COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Gladly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say in reply to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
EBERHARTER] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBATH] that they need not 
worry about these State ballots; the 
soldiers will all get ballots from home 
and they can probably get them more 
easily than they could have got the bob- 
tailed Federal ballots, 

Now, this fight over the soldiers’ vote 
bill is over. There is not going to be any 
other such bill brought to the floor of 
the House or to the floor of the Senate, 
I am quite sure. The people back at 
home are just as much interested in 
these boys having the right to vote as 
you and I are, and they are going to see 
that State ballots are sent to them. For 
this purpose free air-mail service both 
ways is provided and the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, and the 
Maritime Commission are directed to do 
everything possible to get these ballots 
to the boys in the service and back. 

Mr. SABATH. I hope the gentleman 
from Mississippi is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I am always right, 
on this proposition. 

Mr. SABATH. Sometimes. 

Mr. RANKIN, All the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 


With- 
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FARM LABOR SUPPLY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, with the growing shortage of farm 
labor, and the continued depletion of 
farm machinery, there is an increased in- 
terest in the provision by the Federal 
Government for the supply and distribu- 
tion of supplementary farm labor 
through the War Food Administration. 

In response to various inquiries as to 
the origin and operation of the Federal 
aid system and funds appropriated for 
the purpose, I wish to call attention 
briefly to the details of the program and 
the success with which it is being ad- 
ministered. 

Two direct appropriations have been 
made by Congress for farm labor supply 
and distribution. The appropriation for 
the calendar year 1943 was made in the 
act approved April 29, 1943, appropriat- 
ing $26,100,000 to the Administrator of 
Food Production and Distribution—now 
War Food Administrator. Of this sum 
not less than $9,000,000, and not more 
than $13,050,000 was allocable by the 
Administrator to the extension services 
of the States for intrastate labor and not 
more than $13,050,000 was usable by the 
Administrator for interstate and foreign 
labor. 

Some funds were available prior to the 
act of April 29, 1943, by allocation from 
the President’s fund in the fall of 1942, 
and also by use of some funds of the 
Farm Security Administration. The 
amount allocated from the President’s 
fund was $4,500,000 and the amount of 
Farm Security Administration funds was 
$1,694,904. These sums added to the 
$26,100,000 above cited made the total 
for 1942-43 calendar years, $32,294,904. 

The amount of the Budget estimate for 
the calendar year 1943 on which the act 
of April 29, 1943, was based was $65,075,- 
000, and Congress allowed $26,100,000, a 
decrease of $38,975,000. 

The appropriation for the calendar 
year 1944 was based upon a Budget es- 
timate of new direct appropriation of 
$35,000,000, and a revised estimate of re- 
appropriation of funds carried over from 
calendar 1943 of $6,750,000, making a 
total of $41,750,000, of which $12,800,000 
was for allocation to State extension 
services for intrastate activity and ap- 
proximately $29,000,000 to the War Food 
Administrator for interstate and foreign 
activity. 2 

The act of February 14, 1944, appropri- 
ated $30,000,000 plus the unexpended 
balance of approximately $8,425,000, 
making a total of $38,425,000, or a de- 
crease in the Budget estimate of new 
appropriation of $5,000,000. The new 
act made adjustments in the amount al- 
locable to the States for intrastate work- 
ers. Amounts made available by the law 
for 1943 were not used in full. Of the 
minimum allotment for State extension 
services for 1943 of $9,000,000, only $4,- 
700,000 was used. The 1944 act carried 
the balances forward and the amount 
therefor available to State extension 
services for the 1944 program is $10,382,- 
000 of new allocation and $3,418,000 of 
1943 allocations, making a total of $13,- 
800,000 for 1944 for allocation for State 
extension services for intrastate labor. 


1944 


The amount remaining available to the 
War Food Administrator under the 1944 
act is approximately $24,625,000 for in- 
terstate and foreign workers. 

The Budget estimates for 1944 act con- 
templated carrying on the domestic 
worker program by allocation to State 
extension services as contemplated and 
provided by Congress in the 1943 act. 
Congress, however, in the 1944 act di- 
rected the War Food Administrator to 
enter into contracts with the State ex- 
tension services to perform for the 
United States the camp operations, feed- 
ing, health and medical services, and the 
keeping of contract performance records 
for the interstate and domestic workers 
and the funds for such agreements would 
be paid from the $24,625,000 provided the 
War Food Administration for such 
workers, 

At the beginning of the program in 
1942 under money from the President’s 
fund it is my understanding that the 
program was handled by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and the Budget 
estimates presented for the 1943 bill were 
contemplated to be handled in the main 
by the Farm Security Administration. 
The act of April 29, 1943, providing the 
funds for calendar 1943, changed all this, 
and in the administration of that act the 
Farm Security Administration performed 
some accounting duties and administra- 
tive work only, the camps being handled 
by the Office of Labor for the War Food 
Administration. In the 1944 program 
it is my understanding that the Farm 
Security Administration will not perform 
even accounting services and the only 
agency dealing with the program under 
the War Food Administration so far as 
interstate and foreign labor are con- 
cerned is the Office of Labor, and the 
domestic labor side is the Federal Office 
of Extension, so far as domestic labor 
handled by State extension services are 
concerned. 

According to reports received up to 
this time, although it is too early in the 
season to observe more than the plans 
being made to take advantage of the 
system, the work is being handled with 
efficiency and to the satisfaction of all 
cooperating farm units with every pros- 
pect that it will contribute materially to 
increased agricultural production. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask to be recognized for 1 
minute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE BILL 

Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to address my remarks to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan who concluded 
his statement by saying that the Presi- 


Without 
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dent thought the present law would per- 
mit more men to vote than H. R. 712. 
Where in his message did the President 
make such statement? 

Mr. MCHENER. On numerous occa- 
sions the President stated he would veto 
this bill unless he were satisfied more 
soldiers could vote under it than under 
existing law. , 

Mr. DILWEG. The gentleman does 
not intimate at this time that there is 
any such statement in the President’s 
message, does he? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; I believe any- 
one familiar with the situation at all, 
reading the statement together with the 
President’s other utterances, plus his 
telegrams to the various Governors, can 
reach but one conclusion. I believe the 
President himself, if the gentleman would 
address a letter to him and ask the ques- 
tion, would say that he permitted this 
bill to become a law because he felt more 
people could vote under it. 

Mr. DILWEG. That is the gentle- 
man’s personal interpretation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made on March 13, and 
also to revise and extend the remarks I 
am going to make today, and to include 
certain newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr.. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the comments on the sol- 
diers’ vote bill, when the First Lady 
returned from her recent trip if she was 
correctly quoted, and I think she was, 
she stated the soldiers were not greatly 
interested in voting. So I wonder why 
all this hullabaloo in the House and the 
other body. That was her statement. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. This is one oc- 
casion when the gentleman agrees with 
the First Lady? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When I agree with 
her? 

Mr. EEERHARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If she would stay at 
home more or remember that she was 
not elected to office I would agree with 
her oftener. I think the first thing in 
the minds of the soldiers—and when I 
say “soldiers” I mean the men and 
women and all those who are in any 
and every branch of the armed serv- 
ices—is that they want to know the ex- 
tent of the job which they must do before 
they can say, “The war has been won; 
the war is over.” That is my under- 
standing from what they say to me and 
what they write. They want to know 
how far our armies and the armies of 
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our allies must travel, how far into other 
countries they must go, and what armies 
and countries they must conquer so as 
to know when the job will be finished. 
That is the first thing those in the serv- 
ice want to know. When is our job to 
be finished, not in point of time but in 
point of accomplishment, The next 
thing they want is to come home when 
the war has been won. We all want 
them to vote if they care to vote and 
under the law that has been passed 
they will vote if they desire to do so and 
if the ballots are sent to them by the 
Army and Navy. 

With reference to the proposition that 
the President has not approved this 
bill—I have not read his message. I 
heard it read yesterday. I am inclined 
to think he did informally approve this 
bill. No other conclusion can be 
reached when we remember that he said 
the bill we put over originally was a 
fraud upon the people and upon those 
in the armed forces. As much as I 
dislike the New Deal, I do not believe 
the President would approve a bill that 
was a fraud on the men in the armed 
services. I will ask the gentleman from 
Illinois who sits here facing me, Does 
he think that the President would ap- 
prove a bill which is a fraud on the 
American people and on those in the 
armed forces? 

Mr. SABATH. He has not approved 
it. He merely let it become law be- 
cause he did not want to have any fric- 
tion with Congress. That is all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I stand corrected. 
By returning the bill to the Congress, 
when he could have kept it or vetoed 
it and so prevented it becoming law—but 
he did not—does the gentleman think he 
approved of a fraud? 

Mr. SABATH. He did not want to 
have any more friction with Congress. 
He desires to cooperate with Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So he cooperated 
with Congress in putting over a fraud? 

Mr. SABATH. This bill he is willing 
to let become law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The only logical 
conclusion, the only fair answer, is that 
he reread the legislation, he gave it 
further consideration, and he discov- 
ered after it was approved in confer- 
ence that it was the better bill of the 
two, and manlike, he admitted a former 
error; so he sent it down here and, in 
effect, said, “All right, boys, I do not 
want to go so far as to acknowledge 
I was mistaken before by putting my 
John Hancock on this bill; it is all right, 
and the servicemen can vote under it.” 
That is the only reasonable construction. 

Mr. SABATH. The chances are he 
did not read my speech on that bill. 
I think if he had he would not have sent 
it down here. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The President 
was not willing to stand up and be 
counted himself on this bill as he asked 
us to do, as he intimated we did not 
have the courage to do. He would not 


Will the gen- 
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approve the bill by signing it, he would 
not disapprove it by a veto. He did not 
choose to stand up and be counted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He just got himself 
in a hole as most of us do at times. I 
am not inclined to criticize him too much. 
We all make mistakes, It may be he just 
let somebody write a message for him 
and before he considered it he just put 
his name on it and he said in effect that 
we were a Congress willing to perpetrate 
a fraud on the people. Then he reread 
the bill after it had been to conference 
and some minor changes had been made 
and now he comes back, whem we are 
about to adjourn, and in effect says, 
“Everything is lovely. I think the bill 
will let more of the servicemen vote than 
would the other bill.“ The President has 
relieved himself of a situation that must 
have been embarrassing. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman has properly stated that the 
President termed this bill a fraud. I 
assume he did that, as does the gentle- 
man believe, because he thought so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He has so many du- 
ties that no one should criticize him if he 
makes a statement like that once in a 
while, but he should relieve himself by 
letting someone else do some of the 
work—and he too often tries to belittle 
too many who do not agree with him. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigam. The 
fact that the President did not veto the 
bill, as he had every reason in the world 
to do if he still believed the bill to be a 
fraud. indicates that whatever he may 
have said in extenuation of having re- 
turned the bill or permitted the bill to 
become law without his signature is just 
a little of his usual shadow boxing, is it 
not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The President is so 
overwhelmed with duties I am not dis- 
posed to criticize him too often. The 
First Lady is back. Let them have a few 
days together before she starts again on 
another trip and before he has to go on 
with some of his more important duties. 
Congress will have adjourned in the 


meantime and for 10 days at least will 


do nothing to irritate anyone. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call attention to the 
fact that the bill that passed was not the 
one the President referred to in his 
message. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It was amended in 
very minor particulars in conference. 

Mr. RANKIN. We improved it in con- 
ference and made it square with the 
Constitution. The bill that is now on 
the statute books will permit all the men 
in the armed forces to vote in a consti- 
tutional election and at the same time 
preserve the rights of the States If we 
had left that old law, No. 712, on the 
statute books alone, the first intelligent 
court that got hold of it would have de- 
clared it unconstitutional and you would 
have had no law at all. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The bill as it passed 
the House squared with the Constitution. 
There is a matter to which I wish to call 
the attention of the House. I want to 
refer to the dissatisfaction of our return- 
ing men with the way things are carried 
on here at home. Here are two letters 
from a man who has been overseas 8 
months. He writes me as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 22, 1944. 
Hon. CLARE Horrman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Frrenp: There is something else that 
needs attentiom at once, and they are the 
ships that were built in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
delivered to the American Ship Building Co., 
One Hundred and First and Calumet, Chi- 
cago. They arrived here in bad shape and 
they have not the facilities or mechanics to 
put them im first-class shape. It seems as 
though this shipyard is trying to get all the 
money they can for nothing. I have seen my- 
self 24 painters and only 1 gallon of paint. 
Boilers are not in first-class shape, the en- 
gines on 2 of the ships I know had every 
bearing on both engines of both ships was 
wiped and some of the rods scored. 

There is another ship the Peoria, at Lock- 
port that has to have engines completely 
overhauled, what causes all this trouble? 1 
think there should be an investigation and 
at once of the United States Maritime, 320 
South Michigan Avenue, and the American 
Ship Building, One Hundred and First and 
Calumet River. I am in the hospital now for 
a check-up, but will be out soon. In case I 


am needed to verify things that I've said, and 


if investigation is coming, I can say a hell of a 
let more. I was overseas 8 months. Hoping 
you get some action, I remain, 


Here is his second letter: 


Marcu 30, 1944. 

Dear FRIEND: Am out of the hospital and 
am O. K.; it was a nervous condition, caused 
from arguing with shipyard bosses trying 
to get things done properly. Well, maybe 
they played their cards, but I am going to 
trump and take the last trick. 

Yes, Clare, I had a long haul, 8 months and 
3 days, New York to Panama, to Australia, up 
into Iran, Persian Gulf, to Mombasa in 
Africa, 700 miles south from Capetown to 
Santos, South America, Rio de Janeiro, Vie- 
toria, Bahia, Trinidad, and back to New 
York, about one and one-half times around 
the world and never lost a revolution with 
engine, although we came in with a hole in 
her. I was on a Kaiser ship, too, and she was 
O. K. by me. T have citations from Wash- 
ington for being in five theaters of war, and 
we did not have any bread, eggs or what 
have you for 6 weeks. As to that damn ship- 
yard racket, I am one that wants things as 
they should be and not turn over a ship 
to a bunch of young kids and less expe- 
rienced men to cause them trouble that could 
have been avoided, and when a yard has 
not the facilities to build, why in hell do 
they let them practice on something costing 
$3,000,000? I wish you would see BLanp and 
you and him get any experienced marine 
engineer, ask him one question. What would 
be the cause of all bearings being wiped on 
the engines of two separate ships and eack 
ship has two engines. He will probably say 
out of line or a bad installation. Warped 


| tubes in flash-type boilers, grease on tubes, 


when boiler was not used only on trial run. 
This is not all and should I be called on E 
can say a-plenty. I am called into the office 
tomorrow morning and was told they have 
some good new. I wonder if there was a leak 
that I wrote you. But what I blew up for was 
a fireman stays away 2 days and I fire him 
and he goes to Maritime Commission, they 
put him on what they call standby. He 
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gets his regular wages, hotel room paid, and 
$1.80 a day for eats, gets that for nearly 2 
weeks and then when called, don’t take the 
job. Oiler sleeps on job, fire him, and in a 
few days he is sent back by the office, and 
when asked to do something, tells you, the 
engineer, to go to hell. Men that quit go on 
this said standby and get paid for doing 
nothing. Its been a damn racket. 

The one that is at the head here in Chi- 
cago is a Mr. Murphy, I don’t blame him as 
he recently took over. But if you can see 
someone there from United States Mari- 
time Commission and have them write to 
United States Maritime Commission, a Mr. 
Murphy, 320 South Michigan Avenue, and 
ask all details on this standby racket, also 
to furnish names of men whom have been 
discharged or quit of their own accord who 
have been receiving these benefits. 

This is darn near a book, but I am sore. 
Make my money out where it’s tough going, 
and pay here and see it wasted. Enclosed a 
clipping, you can see a father and a son from 
Allegan County doing there: part, and what's 
going on here. 

Thanks for your letter. 


His complaint is that while those who 
are in the armed services are doing their 
utmost day after day and all day long, 
here at home there is altogether too 
much of what he calls racketeering go- 
ing on. 

I hope that those in the administrative 
branch of the Government who have 
charge of these activities will take effec- 
tive steps to put an end to some of these 
conditions which exist. 

Shortly we are going to be called upon 
to pass additional draft legislation, leg- 
islation drafting men and women, draft- 
ing and putting into the service those 
who have been classified as IV-F, and 
putting them into jobs assigned to them 
by some administrative officer. That 


means conseripted labor. If the laws are 


enforced, if the administration will cease 
Playing politics with Communists and la- 
bor politicians there will be no excuse for 
conscription of iabor. Before we. con- 
script women and men for civilian jobs 
some consideration should be given—the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lewis] spoke 
about the same thing yesterday—to those 
who are holding jobs but who are not 
performing work. To the evil results of 
the cost-plus system I venture to suggest 
that there is not a single Member in this 
House from an industrial district who 
has not received letter after letter com- 
plaining about the fact that many men 
in the factories are on the pay roll and 
that some employers and some union 
officials are conspiring to hoard labor. 
Sometimes employees show up. Some- 
times they do not check out and their 
time still goes on, men who are not per- 
forming 1 hour’s work out of the 8 for 
which they receive pay. 

Not long ago put into the RECORD a 
statement where two Ford employees at 
Eagewater, N. J., performed in a third 
of the time the testing operations which 
the union in that particular plant in- 
sisted should occupy three times as many 
minutes. Those men were able to do this 
job in 15 minutes. The union insisted 
that it should take 45, 

Here is the point about that. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the men 
wanted to do the work and could do it 
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properly, the union demanded their dis- 
charge from the company, and when the 
company refused to discharge them be- 
cause they were doing the work in one- 
third of the time prescribed by the 
union, the union threatened to and then 
did call a strike. That is the kind of a 
situation which must be corrected. 

In my judgment we do not need this 
law drafting either men or women for 
civilian jobs if we end the practice the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lewis] spoke 
about the other day, cost-plus, of per- 
mitting a manufacturer to carry on the 
pay roll as many employees as he wishes, 
whether they work or whether they do 
not work, and to charge their wages to 
the Government, to the taxpayers. If 
they will cut that practice they will have 
plenty of manpower to carry on here at 
home. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Is it not also a fact that 
that is carried on in many instances un- 
der the very eyes of the inspectors of the 
Government? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is true. I will 
say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Row! that that is a matter of common 
knowledge in some of the larger plants. 
All who are familiar with war produc- 
tion know that practice is all too com- 
mon. Last night's paper carried the 
statement that Tom De Lorenzo, who 
appeared before a subcommittee on 
Naval Affairs and testified under oath, 
said that the employees in the Brewster 
plant were only one-third efficient. He 
was at the head of the union there. The 
Navy was in charge of the Brewster 
plant, but under the set-up and under 
the contract the Navy just sat back. It 
had to under the contract that was 
forced upon it by the union and the ad- 
ministration. It meeded the planes. It 
had to have them, and so it let those 
fellows loaf one-third of the time. De 
Lorenzo has been indicted. He may or 
he may not be guilty. But it is an indi- 
cation that the Navy is trying to do a job. 
I have confidence that if they are per- 
mitted to do so they will see that the job 
is done, and that same thing holds true 
for the Army activities. And so will in- 
dustry and loyal workers do the job if 
the administration and union politicians 
get off their necks. Politics and indus- 
trial production never did do a job when 
tied together. The trading of special 
privileges and consideration by the ad- 
ministration for votes and political sup- 
port will not increase production. Let 
that practice end before Congress re- 
turns. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise, extend, and delete from the re- 
marks I made on March 13, and also to 
revise and extend the remarks I made 
today and include certain letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Washington [Mr. Horan] be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein some ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Rowe] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


COAL SHORTAGE * 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House a situation that is develop- 
ing that I am very much afraid will bring 
again to the American people the coal 
riots that were experienced back in 1918. 
I have in my hand a communication 
from the Solid Fuels Division this morn- 
ing which would indicate that they are 
very apprehensive of the potentialities 
and probabilities for this coming winter. 
The production of coal in the United 
States will admittedly be down some 
twenty or thirty million tons, and if the 
more recent drastic selective service rules 
are put into effect it will probably in- 
crease the shortage beyond that. De- 
spite that decreased production, the de- 
mands of our neighbor to the north will 
remain substantially the same. If we 
are going to get the materials we need 
from Canada we must send an amount of 
coal there equal to that which has been 
going in past years. This constitutes 
about 5 percent of our production. In 
southern Europe we can expect an in- 
creasing demand for coal for the people 
we have sent there to fight the war. 

In addition, it appears very much 
there will be no relief either from fuel 
oil or natural gas. There will be a large 
transfer of the requirements for heat 
from natural gas to coal. This all points 
to a shortage this coming winter, a short- 
age that, I am afraid, we will be unable to 
cope with unless certain things are done, 
and done rather quickly. 

I-suggested to the House at another 
time that we organize a committee of 
Congress or ask some regular standing 
committee to contact the Solid Fuels 
Division, the War Production Board, and 
the Office of Price Administration and 
attempt to correlate these agencies so 
that we can get production, and, where 
production cannot be obtained, make all 
those things possible for use that are 
necessary to conserve the fuel we have 
in this country. It is paradoxical that 
the Solid Fuels Division makes a request 
and gives much publicity insisting that 
people do what they can to conserve fuel 
by the insulation of their homes, yet 
when the people who provide that imple- 
mentation to the home for the conserva- 
tion of solid fuel go to the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and other regulatory bodies they 


run into the impasse of being unable to 


obtain the materials to make these things 
available to conserve fuel. 

The statement has been made that a 
very small percentage of the homes in 
the country are insulated for the conser- 
vation of fuel. It is further stated that 
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if 10 percent of the homes were insulated 
properly to conserve heat it would save 
for the country approximately 75,000,000 
tons of coal annually. 

Our production will be down to 525,- 
000,000 or 600,000,000 tons of coal for the 
coming winter as compared to what we 
ney been producing—up to 712,000,000 

ns. 

You can appreciate that with the de- 
mand made by Canada, since we are de- 
pending on them for many things as yet; 
coal must be taken into Canada and the 
Michigan Peninsula during the summer 
season—during what is called the lake 
navigation season—because after the 
lakes and rivers freeze up we cannot take 
the coal up there. 

I am reliably informed that there are 
approximately 2 or 3 weeks’ supply of 
coal on top of the ground at the present 
time. When inroads are made into that, 
and the increase in the production of 
steel and other things to prosecute the 
war results in an additional consumption 
of coal this summer, we are going to ap- 
proach this winter with so little coal 
above the ground that we will not be 
able to provide more than 2 or 3 weeks’ 
supply to the people. 

When it comes to food we can make 
substitutes, but when it comes to coal, 
there is nothing known that we can sub- 
stitute for fuel. As I said in the begin- 
ning of my talk, unless something is 
done, we will experience what we did in 
1918, when there were coal riots, when 
no one could safely drive a truck load of 
coal on the streets of our cities, when the 
railroads could not safely carry through 
any city carloads of coal without these 
riots occurring. When people were pre- 
vented from taking this coal they would 
gang up, and consequently we had the 
coal riots. That is what we are going 
to have again unless something is done. 
I do not know what to suggest to the 
committee that has the proper authority 
so that it can approach this question to 
correlate the Solid Fuels Division, the 
War Production Board, and the Office of 
Price Administration, so that they will 
get after this problem before we have a 
very serious situation on our hands. 

Rationing of coal is now predicted, and 
the purported plan is ration it to the 
distributors. I predict if this plan is 
carried out, it will encourage black-mar- 
ket practice and will leave many families 
without any fuel, This is the Govern- 
ment’s problem, and the Government 
will have to answer for whatever may 
occur in the coming winter. The short- 
age is admitted, and the American peo- 
ple will share hardships if its Govern- 
ment does all it can to see fair distribu- 
tion is made of those hardships. We 
cannot avoid some suffering if everything 
is done that can be done, but we will not 
avoid very serious situations in possible 
riots if we do nothing. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speeker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
on his remarks, and also compliment 
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him and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jenkins] on their assistance in secur- 
ing an Ohio man in the Solid Fuels Divi- 
sion of the Department of the Interior, 
Judge William A. Cuff. May I say to 
the majority party here that Judge Cuff 
is a member of the Democratic Party, 
and that the gentlemen from Ohio I have 
mentioned helped to get him into that 
Department because of his efficiency. 
With his good work, I believe Ohio will 
not be the forgotten State in the future 
in regard to fuel that it has always been 
in regard to flood and disaster. 

Mr. ROWE. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

I wish to read at this time part of a 
letter received from the Solid Fuels Divi- 
sion, addressed to me: 

I should like to point out that in the 
fixing of maximum prices by the Office of 
Price Administration the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War has authority only to 
make recommendations. It cannot fix prices. 
As a matter of fact, recommendations for 
price increuses to producers made to the 
Office of Price Administration by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who is the Solid Fuels 
Administrator for War, have been repeatedly 
turned down. These recommended price in- 
creases were, first, those considered neces- 
sary to meet legitimate cost of production 
increases and, second, those considered nec- 
essary to keep mines from going out of 
business. 

The Solid Fuels Administration is asking 
the War Production Board to make available 
materials for insulation of homes and for 
heat controllers, and is further requesting 
the American public to save as much coal 
as possible. We think this should be done 
because, as you point out, and correctly so, 
there is a substantial savings in fuel pro- 
vided a proper and effective conservation 
program can be initiated. 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from Ohio 
upon a very timely and enlightening 
speech. It is too bad there are not more 
Members of the House present to have 
the benefit of this speech. I hope the 
proper authorities will give their atten- 
tion to the gentleman’s remarks that they 
should, and will act accordingly. 

Mr. ROWE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I appreciate that the 
gentleman has been a student of the coal 
industry and the coal activity practi- 
cally all his life, because he was brought 
up in that kind of community. Is it not 
a fact that this year, in spite of strikes 
and compromises and various other im- 
pediments that have been injected into 
the coal ‘situation, more coal has been 
produced than in any year in the history 
of the country? 

Mr. ROWE. Per capita that is true, 
but in the total amount it is not. We 
have produced less coal, but the worker 
of today is producing an annual average 
of a ton and a half more per capita than 
he did during the last war. 
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There is one other thing I probably 


neglected to mention in this talk, that 


thére are a number of miners on strike 
in South Wales at the present time, and 
for about the same reason our miners 
struck here. We are rushing machinery 
to South Wales to mechanize the mines 
to get greater production, because their 
production is far below the American 
miner per capita. If that machinery 
goes in it is going in to get a greater pro- 
duction, solely because of the urgency 
of the fue} situation in Britain this com- 
ing winter. Should they fall short in 
production, there is but one place they 
can make their demand, and that is on 
the already admittedly short supply we 
shall have for domestic use. This im- 
pending fuel shortage will mean one of 
two things, that we will have to divert 
coal from the essential industries that 
are producing war materials and give it 
to the residential consumers to maintain 
heat within their homes, or the residen- 
tial consumers will have to go coalless. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein a recent radio 
address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
COLLECTION OF AND FEED LOANS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
I have been a Member of Congress, and 
probably for a year or two before, one of 
the problems confronting the country 
has been what to do about the uncol- 
lected seed and feed loans which were 
made to the distressed farmers of the 
Middle West throughout the serious 
drought years of the thirties. That prob- 
lem is still unsolved. As a result there 
are many people on the Federal pay roll, 
out in the Middle West and Southwest 
especially, whose job it is to contact the 


` farmers whose debts on these drought 


loans have not been paid. Without 
much success these Federal field agents 
continue to pound away at these collec- 
tions and interest continues to pyramid 
on the past due obligations. 

There are several bills now before Con- 
gress which would bring this whole prob- 
lem out in the open and provide for a 
means of adjustment and final settle- 
ment of these long-standing loans. I 
hope Congress during the present session, 
and I hope shortly after the recess, will 
act on one or another of these bills and 
set up a device for solving this long- 
standing and perplexing problem. 

From the figures as they apply to my 
State of South Dakota, I find that in 1934 
and 1935 drought relief loans were 
granted to farmers who were in distress 
due to no fault of their own but because 
of a combination of drought, grasshop- 
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pers, and depressions, and who needed 
assistance in order to keep them on the 
farm and keep them in production and 
help them stay there another calendar 
year. These loans numbered 43,989 in 
South Dakota, in the total amount of 
$16,263,348. A vast percentage of these 
loans have never been paid and have not 
been collected. Many of them are 
simply and entirely uncollectible. Many 
of the farmers have left the State, and 
many have died in such conditions of 
poverty that it was impossible to pay 
their debts out of their estates, but there 
still remain on the books out there 
$10,055,933 of unpaid loans, which, in 
the opinion of the Department of Agri- 
culture, might conceivably some day be 
collectible. They represent 29,442 indi- 
vidual accounts, 

Obviously, somebody in Government 
has to supervise those accounts, has to 
contact these 29,442 farmers, has to at- 
tempt to make these collections, at an 
expense which is exceedingly high and 
out of proportion to the returns received. 

There are at least two bills now before 
the Congress on this subject. One of 
them was introduced by my colleague in 
the other body, Senator BUSHFIELD—S, 
1688—which provides a means for solv- 
ing this problem and bringing about a 
final adjustment and a cleaning up of 
the books and the dissolution of the 
field forces now necessary to patrol the 
accounts. Another bill was introduced 
in the House, House Joint Resolution 97, 
by the gentleman from North Dakota 
[Mr. LEMKE] which strives to reach the 
same objective. Theve are other bills, 
I think, both in the Senate and the 
House, dealing with aspects of the same 
problem. I submit that it just does not 
make sense that we should continue to 
let this problem accumulate cost to the 
Government and distress to the people 
of the Middle West, and not take some 
tangible steps to solve it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I can re- 
call that 4 years ago the gentleman from 
South Dakota who is now addressing the 
House was very instrumental in urging 
upon the Congress that something 
should be done in this matter. I can 
also recall that the House Committee on 
Agriculture, a member of which, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN], is here present, aided 
those of us interested in this particular 
problem in securing the passage through 
the House of a bill which would have 
done much good toward soiving this 
problem. Further, I recall that when 
that bill passed the House and went to 
the Senate, it was duc to administration 
objection that nothing was done about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The administration forces de- 
feated our efforts. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota for his con- 
tinued efforts in doing away with this 
great wrong which hangs like a millstone 
around the necks of farmers who went 
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through the disastrous droughts of 1933- 
34 and 1935. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman. 
I will be the first to admit that it is a 
pretty badly frayed string on which I 
am continually harping. I think we 
must continue to work along these lines 
until a final adjustment is made, how- 
ever. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. I am happy to yield now 
to the distinguished agricultural leader 
from Minnesota and my good friend. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
thank the gentleman for his gracious 
introduction. 

When we reported out the bill to which 
my colleague from Minnesota has re- 
ferred, it was agreed unanimously by our 
committee that all of these loans that 
were unpaid and older than 6 years 
would really be wiped off the Govern- 
ment’s books. It occurs to me that if 
we should reenact such a law and have 
it approved over Presidential opposition, 
we would solve most of the accounts to 
which the gentleman from South Dakota 
has referred. Ordinarily the statute of 
limitations runs on accounts that are 
more than 6 years old. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; if the debts are 
older than 6 years, frequently they are 
automatically thrown out by the statute 
of limitations. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 
That was one idea we had in mind in the 
settling of these debts, to apply that prin- 
ciple where the accounts could not be 
collected. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

I want to say that in South Dakota we 
appreciate very greatly the help that the 
two gentlemen from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
Cart ANDERSEN and Mr. Avucust H. AN- 
DRESEN] have been because we have a 
large number of these accounts in our 
State. While you have some in Minne- 
sota, I presume we have more in South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am very well ac- 
quainted with the hearings on the two 
bills to which the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] refers. We have 
had this matter up for about 8 or 9 years 
in the Committee on Appropriations. 
We have gone into these matters very 
carefully and I personally have found 
that in some of the activities of these col- 
lectors the expense of endeavoring to col- 
lect these old drought, feed, and seed 
loans far exceeded the amount of the 
loans themselves. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is right—or per- 
haps I should say that is not “right” but 
it is true. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think something 
should be done about this and done very 
soon, because there are many farmers 
who are quitting their farm business 
because of this situation. They just can- 
not continue. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. And unquestion- 
ably, as you have said, the immutable 
law of diminishing returns has set in in 
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this case and we are getting back less 
in collections in many cases than is ac- 
tually paid out to collectors for fees, 
salaries, and expenses. 

Mr. STEFAN, That is a tax upon the 
taxpayers. The taxpayer is paying 
double indemnity. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. We 
are bringing distress to one group of peo- 
ple and imposing a great cost upon an- 
other group of people and doing benefit 
to no one. I want to call the attention 
of the House to another fact. We had a 
somewhat analagous condition growing 
out of a situation which has been termi- 
nated, in fact, the termination of which 
was on February 17 of this year. I refer 
to the fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture, under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, based upon some executive 
authority, whether rightfully or improp- 
erly received, granted to the so-called 
drought victims of Virginia and Mary- 
land drought relief payments of $13.50 
per ton of hay, as an outright gift, with 
no attempt or endeavor at all being made 
to collect back to the Federal Treasury 
that $13.50 per ton. And I have the 
figures from the Office of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation showing that about 
$2,400,000 have been thus expended in 
drought relief to an area of the United 
States which many people will be sur- 
prised to learn has been added to the 
dust bowl, and has become a drought 
area, namely Virginia and Maryland. 

In all events it would seem to me if it 
is logical and right for the Government 
to give drought relief without expecta- 
tion of collecting it, to the farmers of 
Virginia and Maryland, it is not improper 
to believe that some adjustment should 
be made on these long-term debts in- 
curred by the original victims of the 
drought in the Middle West where 
drought was officially recognized to be a 
major disaster in many States. 

Mr. Speaker, these old drought loans 
in the Middle West and in the Southwest 
have become very disturbing inasmuch as 
the Government persists in its efforts to 
collect them rather than charging them 
off as direct drought relief to ameliorate 
a major disaster as was done this year 
and last with the States of Virginia and 
Maryland. When a farmer-borrower of 
these drought-relief loans for seed or feed 
in 1934 and 1935 dies, in accordance with 
the original Bankruptcy Act which pro- 
vides that an insolvent estate must pay 
the United States first, these claims of 
the Government take precedence over all 
other debts. While the Government has 
made provisions for compromising some 
of the debts between individuals which 
would otherwise have become uncollect- 
ible due to drought and depression, no 
plans to compromise the obligations of 
these drought stricken to the Government 
have been perfected. Mr. Speaker, it is 
high time that some such legislation was 
permitted by the administration to re- 
ceive the congressional consideration and 
approval which it deserves. 

It should also be remembered, Mr. 
Speaker, that the genuine drought-relief 
loans made to the impoverished farmers 
of the West during 1934 and 1935 were 
made on the basis of need—they were not 
simply made available to rich and poor 
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alike without consideration of a farmer's 
financial status, As I understand it, on 
the other hand, the outright grants-in- 
aid extended as direct Government relief 
to farmers in Maryland and Virginia 
were projected with equal generosity to 
rich and poor alike, to large operators 
as well as operators of family-sized farms. 
It is certainly a perversion of justice 

which in one section of the country sends 
out Federal field agents to attach the 
widow’s mite in an effort to collect pay- 

ment for drought-relief loans while in 
another section of the country it makes 
Government largess available with no 
thought of collection and without regard 

to whether the recipients are rich or poor, 
needy or greedy, large or small, solvent or 

insolvent. 

Since it has become Government policy 
to distribute these generous grants to a 
comparatively small number of farmers 
who were short on feed to the extent of 
costing the Federal Government $2,400,- 
000 it would not appear inconsistent, 
now, for the same executive agencies to 
withdraw their persistent objections to 
the scaling down and adjustment for final 
settlement of the loans extended to much 
needier farmers during a drought of 
much more serious proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the time 
has come when Congress should enact 
and the President should approve legis- 
lation providing for the downward ad- 
justment and final settlement, without 
interest charges, of the feed and seed 
loans extended the battling farmers of 
the drought section during their coura- 
geous contest with nature during the 
dark, dry days of the dust-ridden years of 
1933, 1934, 1935, and even later in some 
areas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time certain problems pertaining to the 
United States foreign policy have been 
weighing very heavily on my mind. 
Although my words are not going to be 
soothing to some people, as my parents 
used to Say, “It isn’t always what you like 
that is best for you.” Anyway, the peo- 
ple of my district seem to like knowing 
how I feel about certain situations and 
especially what I am thinking in regard 
to the progress of the war, whether they 
agree with my way of thinking or not. 

Speaking for myself, Mr. Speaker, I 
would rather be “cussed a little“ by my 
constituents “than neglected,” and I am 
afraid the things I have to say here may 
be a little too plain and too frank to be 
consoling to every listener, but I simply 
must get them off my chest. 

First of all, our foreign policy has not 
been made clear to me. I do not know 
exactly in what fire our chestnuts are. 
I do not know who put them in, or who 
is going to pull them out, or what in the 
devil they are going to be good for when 
we get them out. Unless we get at the 
root of these problems and determine the 
answers, how are we going to be sure 
that once we get our chestnuts out of the 
fire they will not be thrown right back 
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in again? Besides, those who threw 
them into the fire should be the first to 
burn their fingers pulling them out. 
Right here I want to make it clear that 
I am not and have never been an isola- 
tionist, nor am I, nor have I ever been, an 
interventionist, but I will go as far as 
anyone in helping any person or any 
people to help themselves. However, I 


‘will never be a party to drugging. 


America’s friends with the mistaken idea 
that I favor imposing handicaps upon my 
own people for the sake of poisoning the 
rest of the world with an impractical and 
impossible outlook or national philoso- 
phy of living. 

We, as a nation of free people, can 
help the world most by keeping our Re- 
public strong and impregnable, as a shin- 
ing example of the workability of the doc- 
trines we preach. 

I have not forgotten the words of Col. 
Charles Lindbergh, who said, in effect, 
we cannot win in Europe. At the time 
he made that statement, Germany and 
Russia were at peace, with no indication 
that Germany would ever go to war with 
Russia. Now, with Russia on our side 
for 2 whole years and after having de- 
stroyed some five to eight million crack 
German troops and much of her precious 
war equipment, we are not yet ready to 
risk a second front across the channel. 
In all fairness, may I ask you, If Ger- 
many had not gone to war with Russia, 
do you think we could now, or ever have 
opened a second front across the chan- 
nel? Certainly not. 

Whether we like it or not, without Rus- 
sia’s help, I doubt if there would have 
been an England today. After 2 years we 
have not opened that second front, and 
until we have a definite understanding as 
to the afore-mentioned problems, I pray 
to God that we never try it. 

A well-known and popular New Deal 
interventionist, Quentin Reynolds, radio 


commentator, has just said over a wide 


network that “we will lose more than 50 
percent of the invading force once we 
open that second front.” That is price 


enough to pay for a very definite and 


well-understood objective, but it is far 
too great a price to pay for a blind date 
or a sight-unseen objective. 

While the objectives of this war, due to 
the complete lack of any foreign policy, 
are so hazy or, may I say, absolutely non- 
existent in the minds of Members of Con- 
gress, how do you think my parents and 
millions of others whos. sous are in the 
service feel about their boys being thrown 
into that. holocaust? 

It is entirely possible that we may be 
permitted to march to Berlin without op- 
position, in fact, by invitation, if the 
Russians keep forging ahead. This free 
right-of-way would be granted by Ger- 
many in order that we could reach Berlin 
ahead of the Russians in the hope of 
averting Russian revenge for Nazi atroc- 
ities. There is no doubt in my mind 
but that Russia would march on to Ber- 
lin in due time and in my opinion she 
alone knows the peace terms and there- 
fore what our foreign policy is to be, for I 
doubt very much if Premier Stalin has as 
yet informed President F. D. R. and 
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Prime Minister Churchill as to the de- 
tails. 

Honestly, Mr. Speaker, it is becoming 
more obvious every day that we have no 
foreign policy abroad, just as we have 
had no domestic policy at home during 
the past 11 years. The nearest we can 
come to claiming a foreign policy is a 
promise of an international W. P. A., if 
you please, which has worked so shame- 
fully in this country where we have 
shifted from one emergency racket to 
another, as fast as one situation became 
too hot to handle. Our program has been 
one of scarcity, of suffering, and of eco- 
nomic disaster. I can assure you that 
there is no such weak-kneed lack of pur- 
pose among our allies. 

England, today, is demanding a strong 
post-war Germany, as a buffer state be- 
tween her and Russia. Such a desire is 
indicative of absolute mistrust and 
suspicion, Russia, in recognizing Ba- 
doglio and King Victor Emmanuel, has 
committed what amounts to the scrap- 
ping of the Atlantic Charter. However, 
England was the first to scrap that docu- 
ment when she reserved the right to in- 
terpret to which of her possessions it 
would apply. Russia, again, has said 
that she will determine the eastern 
boundaries of Europe, and today, Mr. 
Speaker, while our sons and brothers, 
fathers and daughters are fighting and 
dying that England will live, workers in 
the English shipyards and coal mines 
are out on strike. 

So far it looks as though we are, in 
addition to offering up the lives of our 
young men, also offering up our economic 
and natural resources for the sake of in- 
terfering in the age-old quarrels of 
Europe. s 

Our real problem is how to get our 
chestnuts out of the fire in the Pacific. 
We know whose chestnuts they are. 
They are ours. We know who threw 
them in. Japan. We know who must 
pull them out. We, ourselves, must do 
that job, and we know who will dictate 
the terms of peace and be responsible 
for seeing that they are not again thrown 
into the fire. 

Yes; today, it is becoming clearer and 
clearer that our war is in the Pacific, and 
unless the objectives of the European 
war can be clarified in the minds of our 
people, we can expect Jittle more progress 
than is now being made at Cassino, and, 
therefore, unless or until a better un- 
derstanding is brought about, we had 
better pull out of Europe and fight our 
battle in the Pacific. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would reduce the general to the 
particular and inform us what he meant 
when he said, We have rushed from one 
emergency racket to another.” What 
are those emergency rackets? Will the 
gentleman particularize? 
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Mr. WILSON. I am afraid that that 
would take a great deal of time to even 
do a fair job or an acceptable job. I 
think it would take a few hours. 

Mr. RAMEY. I wonder if we could 
have it in your revision of remarks, be- 
cause when you mention that we have 
rushed from one emergency racket to 
another, if we have been in rackets I 
think the House should know what the 
rackets are. 

Mr. WILSON. I think if the gentle- 
Man will stop and check up on the events 
of the last 11 years, sit down and take 
counsel with himself over the events 
leading up to the war and the situation 
we found ourselves in when war broke 
out, he will be able to clarify this point 
in his own mind. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. WILSON. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. . In prefacing your state- 
ment by saying that “after W. P. A. each 
emergency moved thereafter,” you in- 
tended to state that, in your opinion, 
that constituted a substitute for con- 
structive procedure? 

Mr. WILSON. That is exactly what 
I meant. When one of these emergency 
measures became too hot to handle, they 
took the heat off by developing a new 
emergency measure and diverted the at- 
tention of the people to that new meas- 
ure. Does that clarify the matter for 
the gentleman? 

Mr. RAMEY. The word “racket” is 
an unusual term. 

Mr. WILSON. It is rather mild in 
this case, does not the gentleman think? 

Mr. RAMEY. The word “racket” is 
something like an underworld affair. 

Mr. WILSON. The lives of eight or 
ten or twelve million boys are involved 
in pulling these chestnuts out of the 
fire and in the beginning we had too few 
and too inadequate tools with which to 
do the job. Our natural resources, to 
some extent, had been given away to our 
enemies for their use. 

Mr. RAMEY. Like scrap 
Japan? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; and petroleum. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


SOLDIERS' VOTE 


Mr. RAMEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] and 
others who are grateful that all the men 
in the armed services will have an op- 
portunity to vote a complete ballot. 

There is one man in the South Pacific 
who will indeed be happy over the enact- 
ment of this legislation. I refer to Alvin 
Recknagel. He is a hero in the South 
Pacific. His wife is a heroine in the 
city of Toledo. She teaches school. She 
is an aviatrix and a lawyer, and has been 
keeping the home fires burning and pay- 
ing off the mortgege. 
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Mr. Speaker, she is a Democratic can- 
didate from Lucas County for the Ohio 
State Legislature. That hero in the 
South Pacific can now vote for his wife. 
He is a Republican, but he will scratch 
the ticket and have a complete ballot 
and vote for his good wife who is keeping 
the home fires burning. 

Had the Federal bobtail ballot passed, 
he and thousands of other brave heroes 
would have been betrayed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. ` 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
Fresident, for his approval, bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 1216. An act for the relief of Walter 
Ervin and Cora Ervin; 

H. R. 1421. An act for the relief of Paul B. 
Lingle; 

H. R.2234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christine Hansen; 

H. R. 2273. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Fudge 

H. R. 2337. An act for the relief of John 
Joseph Defeo; 

H. R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of awards 
in connection with the war minerals relief 
statutes; 

H. R.2778. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 16 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1943, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1935; 


H. R. 3075. An act for the relief of Mrs., 


Isabelle Tucker; 

H. R. 3247. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Langhorne Walker; 

H. R. 3259. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 1 (b) of Public Law 17, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, to certain services 
performed by seamen as employees of the 
United States through the War Shipping 
Administration; 

H. R. 3362. An act to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the ORRIN. 
of Alaska; 

H. R. 3408. An act to amend chapten 7 of 
the Criminal Code; 

H. R. 3602. An act to amend the act mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to stow away on 
vessels; 

H. R. 3668. An act for the relief of C. C. 
Evensen; 

H. R. 3847. An act to exempt certain officers 
and employees of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration from certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code and Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended; 

H. R. 4346. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, and for other purposes; 

H.R.4377. An act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, United States Navy; 

H. R. 4381. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government employees 
for folding speeches and pamphlets, House of 
Representatives. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with House Concurrent Resolution 
75, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 75, the House adjourned until Wed- 
nesday, April 12, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1363. A letter from the secretary, National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
transmitting its estimate for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944, of its minimum per- 
sonnel requirements to perform its duties; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1364. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
I vestigation and Research, transmitting its 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1365. A letter from the Director, Office for 
Emergency Management, transmitting copies 
of the Quarterly Estimates of Personnel Re- 
quirements for the Division of Central Admin- 
istrative Services for the quarter ending June 
30, 1944; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1366. A letter from the secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the quarterly estimate 
of personnel requirements presented to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1367. A letter from the Associate Director, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, transmitti g a copy of 
Quarterly Estimate of Personnel Require- 
ments for the quarter ending June 30, 1944, 
covering the appropriation “Maintenance, 
Executive Mansion and grounds“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1368. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral transmitting the estimate of personnel 
requirements for the Post Office Department, 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1369. A letter from Maj. Charles B. Shaw, 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, transmitting a copy of the quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
American Battle Monuments Commission for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1370. A letter from the Administrative 
Officer, the White House, transmitting the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the White House office; to the Comraittee 
on the Civil Service. 

1371. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft 
of proposed provisions pertaining to an ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1945, in the 
form of amendments to the Budget for the 
Department of Labor for said fiscal year 
(H. Doc. No. 524); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1372. A letter from the administrative as- 
sistant to the Secretary, Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting the estimates of person- 
nel requirements for the various ceiling units 
of the Department of Commerce for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 
1117. A bill to provide for the recognition 
of the services of the civilian officials and 
employees, citizens of the United States, en- 
gaged in and about the construction of the 
Panama Canal; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 495. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Resolution 221 favor- 
ing action looking to relief for starving peo- 
ples of Europe; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1333). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. R. 4551. A bill relating to commissioned 
officers of the Army separated from service 
through reclassification proceedings; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. R. 4552. A bill to provide Federal Gov- 
ernment aid for the readjustment in civilian 
life of returning World War No. 2 veterans; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

H. R. 4553, A bill for the relief of the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 4554. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of X-ray technicians as commissioned 
officers in the Medical Corps of the Army and 
the Medical Corps of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 4555. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of lands acquired by the United States for 
recreational demonstration projects for the 
purpose of consolidating holdings therein, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4556. A bill to prohibit aliens. from 
acting as officers or agents of corporations 
or business associations engaged in inter- 
state commerce, or of labor organizations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHIFFLER: 

H. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing certain information from the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. Res. 496. A resolution requesting the 
President of the United States to remove 
Rexford Guy Tugwell from the position of 
Governor of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation to enable 
persons returning from the armed forces 
to rehabilitate themselves under a farm 
home ownership plan; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 
H. R. 4557. A bill for the relief of John 
Carroll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 
H. R. 4558. A bill for the relief of Mark D. 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5404. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of the 
United Auto Workers Local, Oakland, Calif., 
approving Alameda County Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations council's resolution 
urging that broadcast of the proceedings of 
Congress be arranged for; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

5405. Also, resolution adopted by the board 
of supervisors of Contra Costa County, Calif., 
recommending that necessary legislation be 
provided for a post-war airport program at 
the earliest possible date; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5406. Also, petition of Mrs. W. Nicolson, of 

Alameda County, Calif., signed by herself and 
117 other citizens, urging the enactment of 
legislation excluding all members of the Jap- 
anese race from further residence in the State 
of California; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
5407. Also, petition of the Alameda County 
Congress of Industrial Organizations coun- 
cil Union, Oakland, Calif., urging a readjust- 
ment of the national wage policy; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

5408. Also, petition of the Alameda County 
Congress of Industrial Organizations council, 
Ruby Heide, secretary, urging enactment of 
the Scanlon Resolution No, 198 establishing 
a wage board for Government service; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

5409. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
Mechanicsburg Wesleyan Methodist Church 
and their friends in the community, repre- 
senting approximately 100 persons, urging 
the passage of House bill 2082, making un- 
lawful the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion within the United States of alcoholic 
beverages for the duration of the war and 
until the termination of demobilization; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5410. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Evert Burlingame and 129 other 
residents of Cortland County, N. Y., favoring 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5411. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of J. E. McComb, Mrs. M. G. Knight, and 
Mrs. Worrell Wilson, of Seattle, Wash., and 
Mary Cramer, of San Rafael, Calif., favoring 
House Joint Resolution 244; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

5412. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of Hupp 
E. Otto, president, Wheeling Typographical 
Union, No. 79, Wheeling, W. Va., urging the 
passage of House bill 4000 as an aid to the 
manufacture of newsprint; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

5413. By Mr, STEFAN: Petition of Gott- 
fred J. Anderson and 27 other citizens: of 
Oakland, Nebr., urging passage of the Bry- 
son bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5414. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No. 3891, 
adopted by the San Francisco Board of Su- 
pervisors on March 20, 1944, memoralizing the 
Congress of the United States and urging 
that a further appropriation be immediately 
made available to provide for the continuance 
of the child-care center project; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

5415. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the Union, 1861- 
65, Inc., Lebanon, Ind., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
immigration of returning veterans of the 
present war; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 
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SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1944 


The Reverend Oscar Thomas Olson, 
D. D., minister, Epworth-Euclid Meth- 
odist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, Thou art the 
source of all true peace and joy; grant 
unto us insight and understanding, so 
that no selfish purpose shall thwart Thy 
will. In Thy will is our peace. In Thy 
service is perfect freedom. Develop 
within us an inner genuineness that we 
may persistently seek those realities that 
are permanent, seeing the truth stead- 
ily and following the light faithfully. We 
are thankful to Thee, God, our Father, 
for the many blessings that Thou hast 
given our country. Defend our liber- 
ties; preserve our unity. Endue with 
Thy grace the President of the United 
States, Grant true wisdom to those se- 
lected to govern the Nation, and to all 
who share in authority and responsibil- 
ity. God of infinite love, we commend to 
Thy keeping all those who are venturing 
their lives in the service of those free- 
doms that lend worth and dignity to our 
human adventure. Look with loving 
kindness, O Lord, upon our distracted 
and distressed world. Forgive the mis- 
taken ambitions and the presumptuous 
claims of men. Lead us in Thy paths of 
righteousness that Thy will may be done 
and Thy kingdom come. Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND NOTATION OF 
POCKET VETO 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


On April 1, 1944: 

8.662. An act to authorize pensions for 
certain physically or mentally helpless chil- 
dren, and for other purposes. 

On April 5, 1944: 

S. 1243. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of demonstration plants 
to produce synthetic liquid fuels from coal, 
oil shales, agricultural and forestry products, 
and other substances, in order to aid the 
prosecution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the Nation, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced the 
pocket veto on April 11, 1944, of the bill 
(S. 555) for the relief of Almos W. 
Glasgow. x 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PERSONNEL OF THE LAND FORCES 

A confidential letter from the Secretary of 
War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative to 
the personnel of the land forces on February 
29, 1944, under a provision of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
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year ended June 30, 1943 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 149 individuals whose depor- 
tation has been suspended for more than 
6 months under the authority vested in the 
Attorney General, together with a statement 
of the reason for such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


SUITS IN ADMIRALTY AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES ° 

A letter from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of suits 
arising under the act of March 9, 1920 (41 
Stat. 525), authorizing suits against the 
United States in admiralty involving mer- 
chant vessels, in which final decrees were 
entered against the United States, exclusive 
of cases on appeal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUITS UNDER THE PUBLIC VESSEL ACT 
A letter from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitting a list of suits arising under the 
Public Vessel Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1112), in which final decrees were entered, 
exclusive of cases on appeal; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


CLAUDE R. WHITLOCK 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Claude R. Whitlock and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PAYMENT OF ATTORNEYS’ Fees From Osaun 
FUNDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the payment of 
attorneys’ fees from Osage tribal funds (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


LEGISLATION PASSED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
AND MUNICIPAL COUNCILS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Letters from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, cop- 

ies of legislation passed by the Legislative 

Assembly of the Virgin Islands and the Mu- 

nicipal*Counclils of St. Croix and St. Thomas 

and St. John, V. I. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Territories and 

Insular Affairs. - 


SALE OF PERISHABLE FARM COMMODITIES 

A letter from the War Food Administrator, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the sale of perishable farm com- 
modities below the parity or comparable 
price, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

UNITED STATES Wan BALLOT COMMISSION 

A letter from the executive officer of the 
United States War Ballot Commission, in- 
forming the Senate of the organization of 
the United States War Ballot Commission in 
Washington, D. C., under the provisions of 
law (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General, the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (confidential), the Secretary of Labor, 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Acting Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency, the Director, Divi- 
sion of Administrative Management, National 
War Labor Board, the Administrator of the 
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National Housing Agency, the Chairman and 
Administrator of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, the Archivist of the United States, the 
Director of the Selective Service System, the 
Third Vice President, Panama Railroad Co., 
the Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
the Director, Committee for Congested Pro- 
duction Areas, the Administrative Office of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Director, Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, the Director, Office of 
War Mobilization, the Director, the Office of 
Censorship, and the Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce (revised esti- 
mate), transmitting, pursuant to law, esti- 
mates of personnel requirements for their 
respective offices, etc., for the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year 1944 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of the Treasury and Agriculture 
(4), Federal Security Agency, Federal Works 
Agency (2), and War Production Board which 
are not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking to 
their disposition (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“STATE OF New YORK, IN ASSEMBLY, 
“Albany, March 16, 1944. 

“Whereas the Bill of Rights, which guar- 
antees our fundamental freedoms of speech, 
press, worship, and peaceful assembly, is an 
immortal monument of human liberties serv- 
ing as a guiding light to the people of all 
nations of the world; and 

“Whereas the present world crisis demands 
that this Nation again declare its faith in 
those assurances, and its determination to 
cherish and defend them before its own peo- 
ple and all men in these United States; and 

“Whereas on the occasion of each anni- 
versary of the ratification of the Bill of 
Rights, American citizens should refresh their 
memory and reabsorb the deep meaning of 
the Bill of Rights, so that, knowing well its 
full significance, they can act concertedly and 
with determination to better uphold the 
principles upon which it is based and defend 
it from being ravaged or distorted; and 

“Whereas it is desirable and fitting that 
Bill of Rights Day be designated as a day 
to be observed by appropriate patriotic cere- 
monies in schools, colleges, and other edu- 
cational institutions and by patriotic organ- 
izations throughout our land to the end that 
the people of our country may more highly 
prize their precious and privileged enjoyment 
of their inalienable rights: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be, and hereby 
are, respectfully memorialized to take ap- 
propriate action for the observance of Bill 
of Rights Day throughout the United States 
of America; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
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the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress and each United States Senator elected 
from the State of New York. 
“By order of the assembly, 
“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, March 16, 1944, concurred in 
without amendment. 
“By order of the senate, 
“WILLIAM S. KING, 
“Clerk.” 


A concurrent resolution of the General 
Court of New Hampshire; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Federal Hospitalization Board of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration 


“Whereas there are a large number of war 
veterans residents of this State who are in 
need of hospital care ind treatment; and 

“Whereas there is a lack of sufficient fa- 
ciliti 8 in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals in the New England area to care for 
these men, many of whom need immediate 
hospitalization; and 

“Whereas it is the established policy of the 
Federal Government to furnish hospital care 
and treatment to needy war veterans; and 

“Whereas there are only three States in 
the Union, of which New Hampshire is one, 
that do not have within their borders a vet- 
erans hospital: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
in general court convened and the senate 
concurring, That every effort be made by the 
Federal Government to assign a veterans 
hospital to the State of New Hampshire; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted at once to the President of 
the United States, to the Congress of the 
United States, to the Director General of the 
Veterans’ Administration, to Senator STYLES 
Brinces, to Senator CHARLES W. Tosey, and 
Congressmen FOSTER STEARNS and CHESTER 
E. Merrow.” 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Court of New Hampshire; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Commissioner of National Cemeteries, 
Washington 
“Whereas the National Government has 

recently purchased additional acreage at 

Arlington National Cemetery at Washington 

and suggested the establishment of national 

cemeteries in the various States; and 

“Whereas the creation of a national cem- 
etery in New Hampshire would be of great 
comfort to the families of our brave sons and 
daughters who have laid down heir lives for 
their country; and 

“Whereas immediate action shuld be taken 
on this highly important matter: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
in general court convened and the senate 
concurring, That every effort be made by the 
Federal. Government to assign a national 
cemetery to the State of New Hampshire; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted at once to the President of 
the United States, to the Congress of the 
United States, to the Commissioner of Na- 
tional Cemeteries, to Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
to Senator CHARLES W. Toney, and Congress- 
men CHESTER E. Merrow and FOSTER 
STEARNS.” 

Resolutions, petitions, etc., by the board 
of directors of the Washington Federation 
of Churches; the Washington Council of 
Church Women; the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference of W: 
the Association of Oldest Inhabitants (col- 
ored), Inc.; United Federal Workers of 
America, Local No. 10; the Department of 
Civil Liberties, I. B. P. O. E.; the Stanton 


ton, D. C., and vicinity: 
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Park Community League; and the Southeast 
Neighborhood Council of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies, all in the District of Columbia, 
relating to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the 
Senate; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A resolution by the War and Post-War 
Conference, Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors of America, at St. Louis, Mo., re- 
lating to the development of apprenticeship 
training through the Apprentice Training 
Service of the War Manpower Commission; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A resolution adopted by the War and Post- 
War Conference, Painting and Decorating 
Contractors of America, at St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to sim- 
plify income-tax forms; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the War and Post- 
War Conference, Painting and Decorating 
Contractors of America, of St. Louis, Mo., pro- 
testing against the enactment of national 
war service legislation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A resolution by the municipal assembly of 
Arecibo, P. R., extending a vote of confidence, 
thanks, sympathy, and support to the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, Hon. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to make provision enabling persons 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States or who have served therein and who 
have been honorably discharged, to estab- 
lish and rehabilitate themselves in the 
post-war era, under a farm home ownership 
plan and to provide adequate Federal 
funds to be loaned to such persons, as pro- 
vided in the Bankhead-Jones Act and as 
administered by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration 


“Whereas it is highly important to make 
provision enabling persons serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, cr who 
have served therein and who have been hon- 
orably discharged, to establish ownership of 
farm homes for themselves and their families 
after the termination of the present war, and 
that it is necessary that adequate provisions 
be made by the Federal Government by ap- 
propriating sufficient funds to be loaned to 
such persons desiring to take advantage of 
same, such provisions to be made under the 
terms of the Bankhead-Jones Act as admin- 
istered by the Farm Security Administration; 
and 

“Whereas experience has demonstrated that 
loans mad? in the past under said act have 
been highly satisfactory to the borrowers and 
to the loaning agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment and has afforded the greatest measure 
of security for continued home ownership as 


compared with any program of similar nature 


yet devised: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the 1944 extraordinary session of the leg- 
islative assembly (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby respectfully urged to make an appro- 
priation of Federal funds sufficient to provide 
loans to be made to persons serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, or who 
have served therein and been honorably dis- 
charged, and who desire to rehabilitate them- 
selves and establish farm home ownership 
under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act as administered by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
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States, to the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to the United States 
Senator Cootxx, and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from the State of North 
Dakota.” 


Three concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Concurrent resolution regarding additional 
quota allotment specifically designated for 
returning soldiers, sailors, and marines 
“Whereas considerable difficulty is being 

encountered by discharged from the 

armed forces who wish to engage in agricul- 
ture and other callings, because of the short- 
age of farm implements and other critical 
materials; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of this legislative 
assembly that first priority should be granted 
to such men and women who are returning 
to civilian life to reestablish themselves: 

Therefore, be it ` 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

in the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring), That the situation of these re- 
turning service men and wonren be by means 
of this resolution, drawn specifically to the 
attention of the Congress of the United States 
for appropriate legislation, if such action is 
necessary, or by specific regulation if the 
end sought can be accomplished in that way 
to provide a special quota in addition to 
quotas already established so as to permit 
such individuals to be given priority in ob- 
taining their needed supplies and equip- 
ment.” 


“House Resolution 3 

“Whereas there prevails in North Dakota a 
critical shortage of farm machinery; and 

“Whereas if maximum production of agri- 
cultural produce is to be achieved by this 
great agricultural area; and 

“Whereas it is absolutely necessary that a 
great number of tractors, combines, harvest- 
ing equipment and other farm machinery be 
alloted to this area to complete the planting, 
harvesting, and threshing of the 1944 crop; 
and 

“Whereas power equipment is more vitally 
needed than ever before by reason of the 
critical manpower shortage: and 

“Whereas a quota system of alloting 
machinery is based on past sales, and in west- 
ern North Dakota this -has resulted in a 
greatly aggravated condition by reason of 
the small purchases during the drought years: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States exert every influ- 
ence to provide for this vitally necessary 
equipment in this most critical period in this 
Nation’s history, and that close examination 
be made into the shipment of such farm 
equipment as is required in North Dakota 
which is Low being made to foreign countries 
and, in many instances, have demonstrated 
that they do not require full use of them or 
desire them.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress and the President to take immediate 
steps for securing necessary tires for the 
use of farmers 

“Whereas due to the present war emer- 
gency there is a great shortage of automo- 
bile tires In this country; and 

“Whereas it has been particularly called to 
the attention of this twenty-eighth legisla- 
tive assembly in extraordinary session as- 
sembled that the farmers of North Dakota 


are in dire need of automobile, tractor, and 


truck tires of a quality adequate for the 
conduct of farm operations involving travel 
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over long distances on rough roads and haul- 
ing heavy loads of produce; and 

“Whereas the tires now on the market in 
North Dakota seem largely to be grade III. 
as Classified by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, which are not adequate for use for 
the aforementioned purposes, causing break- 
downs resulting in loss of time from the pro- 
duction of food, endangering life through 
failing on the road during our severe winter 
temperatures; and 

“Whereas because of the great distances. to 
be traveled in the State of North Dakota 
where there is no other mode of travel than 
by auto and truck, it is absolutely necessary 
and essential that Congress and the President 
of the United States take immediate steps to 
provide the necessary tires of grade I quality 
for the farmers of the State of North Dakota: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring therein), That the 
Congress of the United States and the Presi- 
dent take steps forthwith to see that the 
farmers of the State of North Dakota are pro- 
vided with tires of adequate quality to per- 
mit full , .oduction of food for victory; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That it is not the intent of this 
resolution to criticize the work of the War 
Production and Rationing Boards, whose 
members are, in our opinion, fairly and con- 
scientiously discharging their duties; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to all of the United States Senators and 
Representatives of the State of North Dakota 
at Washington, D. C.” 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Utah; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 2 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress re- 
specting the policy of the State of Utah 
relating to the completion and post-war 
operation of the Geneva steel plant 
“Whereas the Federal Government, by and 
through the Defense Plant Corporation, has 
commenced the construction of the Geneva 
steel plant within the State of Utah for the 


purpose of fabricating steel and steel prod- 


ucts as a part of the national war program 
effort; and 

“Whereas the completion of said plant, in- 
cluding the plate mill and the structural 
mill, is deemed to be necessary to supply the 
western needs for steel during the war period; 
and 

“Whereas it is essential to the continued 
well-being of the State of Utah and the 
people residing therein that the operation of 
the Geneva plant, together with all of its 
facilities, be continued in the post-war era 
wherever such operation can be carried on 
successfully on a competitive basis; and 

“Whereas it is necessary to make an early 
determination of the post-war policy relating 
to the sale or lease to private industry of the 
aforesaid plant in order that the post-war 
management may be carried on to meet the 
competitive market, including, if necessary, 
redetermination of railroad rates for steel 
products on the basis of competition with 
eastern plants using an all-water route: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and the house of 
representatives in session assembled (the 
Governor concurring therein), That it is the 
policy of the State of Utah that the Geneva 
steel plant be completed so as to utilize 
during the present conflict all of its potential 
facilities furthering war-production effort; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the policy of this State 
that said plant, together with all its facili- 
ties, be utilized and maintained during the 
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post-war era, that to this end the Defense 
Plant Corporation immediately prepare engi- 
neering plans for conversion of the facilities 
to peacetime production, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States enact such legis- 
lation as may be necessary to carry into effect 
the aforesaid policy; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state for- 
ward copies of this memorial to the President 
of the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
the United States Senators and Representa- 
tives from the State of Utah.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Utah; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 1 
“Joint resolution requesting Congress to con- 
struct a suitable plant for the processing 


of coal and oil shales within the State of 
Utah s 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Utah State Legislature that in all prob- 
ability the Congress of the United States will 
make an appropriation in a considerable 
amount for the purpose of establishing un- 
der the Bureau of Mines of the Interior De- 
partment, a program through which an in- 
tensive study will be made of methods for 
the processing of bituminous coal and oil 
shales in the United States; and 

“Whereas, within the boundaries of the 
State of Utah, some of the largest deposits 
of bituminous coal and oil shales exist; and 

“Whereas it has already been proven that 
the Utah coals are extremely valuable from 
the standpoint of their content in oil, resin, 
and other byproducts and the oil shales of 
Utah have been proven to contain tremendous 
quantities of a very high-grade oil: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved. by the Utah State Legislature in 
special session assembled, That we petition 
as follows: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
makes available a sum of money for the pur- 
pose of making a study of the processing of 
coals and oil shales. 

“2. That if such appropriation is made 
available that the Bureau of Mines of the In- 
terior Department be authorized to adminis- 
ter such funds. 

“3. That if and when said funds are made 
available that the Bureau of Mines establish 
within the State of Utah, preferably in the 
area where the deposits exist, one of the plants 
or installations, through which such study 
will be made. 

“4. That a copy of this resolution be di- 
rected to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior and to the Utah congressional 
delegation, with the request that they use 
their good offices to meet the end herein 
petitioned for.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Utah; ordered to lie on the table. 


“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Utah State Leg- 
islature endorsing the principles and pur- 
poses of United States S. B. 1767, relating 
to benefits and protection for veterans of 
World War No. 2 


“Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States S. B. 1767, spon- 
sored by the American Legion, providing leg- 
islation for the benefit and protection of 
veterans of World War No. 2; and 

“Whereas S. B. 1767 is necessary and es- 
sential for the protection of the rights of 
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veterans of World War No. 2: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Utah in special session assembled, en- 
dorse the principles and purposes of S. B. 
1767 and recommends them to the earnest 
consideration of our representatives in the 
National Congress; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
Senators and Congressmen representing the 
State of Utah in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the chairman of the veterans’ 
subcommittee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the forego- 
ing, which was ordered to lie on the table.) 


GOVERNMENT HEALTH PROGRAM—RESO- 
LUTION BY OMAHA (NEBR.) ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH UNDERWRITERS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the Omaha (Nebr.) 
Accident and Health Underwriters. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
now pending in the United States Congress 
relative to the amendment of the Social Se- 
curity Act is objectionable and, if enacted, 
would be detrimental to the welfare of th 
general public for the reasons that: - 

1. It would be a death blow at voluntary 
private disability insurance and voluntary co- 
operative hospital and medical service plans, 
would substitute therefor a compulsory, mo- 
nopolistic Government system of insurance, 
hospital, and medical services. 

2. It would centralize the control of all 
public employment offices, of all existing un- 
employment compensation programs, of all 
health and hospital supervision, and of all 
health and accident insurance in Washington. 

8. It would lend to Federal control of doc- 
tors and hospitals, to the consequent lower- 
ing of medical standards, and to the decline 
of medical research by removing one of the 
most powerful incentives therefor. 

4. It would create a gigantic and unwieldy 
Government monopoly and would destroy 
voluntary hospital service plans; voluntary 
medical service plans, fraternal benefit plans, 
cooperative labor union and mutual benefit 
employee plans, and competitive health and 
accident insurance. 

5. It ignores and would destroy individual 
initiative, private enterprise, and freedom of 
opportunity, the factors that have contrib- 
uted much to the genius and greatness of 
America. 

6. It would increase the taxes of individ- 
uals and of employers to an unbearable 
amount: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Omaha Accident and Health 
Underwriters in session assembled at Omaha, 
Nebr., That we hereby express our unqualified 
and unalterable opposition to said bill or to 
any other bill that would lead to the objec- 
tionable results enumerated above, and that 
we forward copy of this resolution to each 
Member of the Senate and Congress from 
the State of Nebraska. 


RESOLUTIONS OF IOLA (KANS.) CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the REC- 
orp and appropriately referred, two res- 
olutions adopted by the Iola (Kans.) 
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Chamber of Commerce. One resolution 
would amend the income-tax laws so that 
railroads can set aside maintenance 
funds in a reserve where because of the 
labor and materials situation it is im- 
possible to use the funds at this time, 
The other resolution favors allowing the 
railroads to engage in the air-transport 
field. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

To the Committee on Finance: 


Whereas due to the emergency created by 
the war, the railroads of the United States 
have had a greater passenger and freight 
traffic than ever before and the railroad fa- 
cilities have been used to the limit in meet- 
ing the military and civilian needs; and 

Whereas the railroads along with other in- 
dustries have encountered labor shortages 
and shortage of materials needed for main- 
tenance of railroad facilities for the payment 
of which maintenance expenses reserves 
have been set up rom current earnings; and 

Whereas such reserves are now subjected 
to the excess profits tax provisions of the 
Federal income*tax law contrary to the true 
spirit and intent of that law when enacted 
and working an injustice to the railroads in 
their efforts to provide ample reserves for the 
payment of needed maintenance of their fa- 
cilities as soon as same can be done: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Iola, Kans., That the chamber 
does hereby go on record in favor of the im- 
mediate enactment of legislation by Con- 
gress changing the provision of the excess- 
profits-tax law to exclude reserves set up out 
of current earnings by railroads to provide 
for funds for the payment of maintenance 
on their facilities, which funds the railroads 
have been unable to use for that purpose im- 
mediately on account of the existing war 
conditions; be it further 

Resolved, That T. E. Shanahan as secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Iola, Kans., is hereby directed to 
forthwith mail a copy of this resolution to 
each of the members of the Kansas delega- 
tion in Congress. 


To the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 


Be it resolved by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of Iola, Kans., That the 
chamber does hereby go on record as fa- 
voring legislation permitting the railroads of 
the United States to organize and operate 
air transport lines for the handling of freight 
and passenger traffic to the same extent that 
other businesses and corporations who can 


qualify are now permitted to do; be it fur- 


ther 

Resolved, That the chamber does hereby 
disapprove of the present policy of the con- 
stituted authorities and laws which have 
resulted in such discrimination and demand 
that such unfair and unjust discrimination 
be removed without delay; be it further 

Resolved, That T. E. Shanahan, as secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of Iola, is hereby directed to forthwith 
mail a copy of this resolution to each of the 
Members of the Kansas delegation in Con- 
gress. 


REPORT OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred, the 
bill (H. R. 3028) to extend the time for 
completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Sauk Rapids, Minn., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report No. 
794) thereon, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF NAVAL AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
favorably the following nominations: 


Capt. Donald B. Duncan, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy for 
temporary service, to rank from the 2d day 
of March 1943; 

Capt. Thomas R. Kurtz, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, on the 
retired list, for temporary service, while serv- 
ing as Chief of Staff to Commander, Eastern 
Sea Frontier; 

Capt. Burrell C. Allen, United States Navy, 
retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, on 
the retired list, for temporary service, while 
serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Western Sea Frontier; 

Capt. Marion C. Robertson, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Chief of 
Staff to Commander, Hawaiian Sea Frontier; 

Capt, Charlton E. Battle, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Chief of 
Staff to Commander, Service Force, Atlantic 
Fleet; 

Capt. John H. Magruder, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Chief of 
Staff to Commander, Caribbean Sea Frontier; 

Capt. Paul S. Theiss, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, while serving as Chief of Staff to 
Commander, Amphibious Forces, Pacific 
Fleet; 

Capt. Homer W. Graf, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, while serving as Chief of Staff to 
Commander, Seventh Fleet; 

Capt. Allen G. Quynn, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, while serving as Chief of Staff to 
Commander, Service Force, Pacific Fleet; 

Capt. Clinton E. Braine, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, while serving as Chief of 
Staff to Commander, Fourth Fleet; 

Capt. Howard A. Flanigan, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list, for temporary service, 
while serving as Deputy Chief of Staff to 
Commander, Twelfth Fleet; 

Capt. George A. Seitz, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, while serving as Chief of Staff to 
Commander, Air Force, Atlantic Fleet; 

Capt. Leonard Doughty, Jr., United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list, for temporary service, 
while serving as Commander, Advanced Bases, 
Italy; 

Commodore Bertram J, Rodgers, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 28th 
day of January 1943; 

Capt. Theodore D. Ruddock, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 29th 
day of September 1942; 1 

Capt. Charles T. Joy, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 19th day of 
December 1942; and 

Capt. Francis C. Denebrink, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 15th day 
of March 1943. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1830. A bill for the relief of David Stiefel; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1831. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 1832. A bill to amend the Act of March 4, 
1915, as amended by the Act of May 29, 1934, 
with respect to the limitation on tours of duty 
in the Army of the United States in foreign 
service; and 

8.1833 (by request). A bill fixing the dis- 
charge status of members and former mem- 
bers of the Army Air Forces Enlisted Reserve 
Corps who have participated im the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration war-training- 
service program; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


S So ween pectin A ome Ù 
of the act entitled “An act providing for 
sundry matters affecting the Military Estab- 
lishment," approved June 6, 1942 (56 Stat. 
214), with respect. to the movement at Goy- 


By 2 

S. 1836. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 
Brown and others; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYBANK (for Mr. STEWART) : 

S. 1886. A bill to amend the Transportation 
Act of 1940 so as to extend for 4 years the 
life of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search, established by section 301 of such 
act; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1837. A bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Hugh A. Shiels, U. S. N. R.;: 

S. 1838. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fires in quarters oc- 
cupied by naval construction. battalions; 

S. 1839. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel for personal 
property Iost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in quarters at naval advance base depot, 
Fort Hueneme, Calif., on February 6, 1944; 

S. 1840. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in the bach- 
elor officers’ quarters, naval operating base, 
Argentina, Newfoundland, on January 12, 
1943; 

S. 1841. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personne! and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
Tost or damaged as tle result of a fire which 
occurred on the naval station, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, on October 20, 1943; 

S. 1842. A bill to reimburse certain Murine 
Corps personnel for personal property lost or 

as the result of a fire at the marine 
barracks, naval supply depot, Bayonne, N. J., 
on April 25, 1943; and 

S. 1843. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the city of Newport 
News, Commonwealth of Virginia, a right-of- 
way over certain lands of the United States 
at the naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va., 
for water-pipe-line purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


FURLOUGHS FOR MEMBERS OH ARMED 
WITH FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. GILLETTE submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
41), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that as far as practicable, 
members of the armed forces who have served 
continuously outside the continental limits 
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of the United States for 2 years or longer 
shall be returned t> the United States and 
be granted 30-day furloughs or leaves of 
absence to rest and visit their families before 
reassignment to duty. The Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy are requested 
to make effective as soon as is feasible and 
practicable the policy outlined in this reso- 
lution. 


EDISTO RIVER, S. C. (S. DOC. NO. 182) 


Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from the 
Secretary of War dated March 3, 1944, 
together with a report of the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, being a review of 
reports on Edisto River, S. C., be print- 
ed as a Senate document, with an illus- 
tration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TAMPA HARBOR, FLA, (S. DOC. NO, 183) 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated April 4, 1944, together with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army on a review of report on Tampa 
Harbor, Fla., and request that it be print- 
ed as a Senate document, with an illus- 
tration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Chi- 
cago Daily News on March 30 published 
a front page editorial containing among 
other things the following: 

We cannot win the war without soldiers. 
And we cannot win the war without men to 
make the vital materials that soldiers use. 
Therefore, it is both sound and just to in- 
sure that we get men for both purposes by 
the same system of selection. 

No one wants to apply the compulsory 
principle to all labor. All the Army and 
Navy is interested in is applying the com- 
pulsory system when it is needed, and only 
in essential war mdustries—and after the 
voluntary system has failed. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire editorial which is entitled “Fhe 
Manpower Problem,” printed in the 
Recor following my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, if is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 

On the war production side the Nation has 
acquitted ftself magnificently. What has 
been done, industrially, is nothing less than 
a miracle. And its accomplishment is a 
tribute to the application and patriotism 


of American management and American 
Tabor. 


But the achievement of this remarkable 


| rate of production is not the whole job. 


The rate must be maintained. We are just 
entering upon the most strenuous and most 
costly phase of the war—costly in men and 


| equipment and supplies. Any shortage of 


equipment and supplies will mean increased 
cost in human lives, as well as incurring the 
danger of defeats, and consequent prolong- 
ation of the war. 

Failure to maintain the necessary rate of 
production of essential war supplies and 
equipment is not threatened any longer by 
lack of raw materials. Generally speaking, 
we have these now in abundance, It is lack 
of manpower in essential industries, com- 
bined with a lack of young manpower to 
fill the ranks of the Army and Navy, and to 
supply replacements, that has compelled a 
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revision of methods of dealing wit: the man- 
power problem. This attempted revision has 
been accompanied by a veritable babel of 
tongues which leaves the public in confusion 
and dismay. Numerous expedients are pro- 
posed, most of them unpromising at best, 
and all of them temporary in effect. 

There is but one effective and permanent 
eure for the manpower situation—the adop- 
tion of a properly drawn national service law. 
The politicians (election-conscious) shrink 
from the suggestion as from a plague; de- 
nounce it as a “labor draft law“; talk loudly 
about invasion of constitutional rights, and 
insist there is no longer any manpower 
problem. The truth is they don’t under- 
stand what is proposed, and don’t want to 
understand. But the people are beginning 
to understand, both that there is a problem, 
and what is under discussion as a solution. 

There is universal agreement that we could 
not have fought the war without the selec- 
tive-service law, which gives Government 
the power to draft men for fighting. The 
justice of this system is now universally 
recognized. Our experience has also taught 
us, unmistakably, that there are certain in- 
dustries engaged in the production of es- 
sential war materials, that are just as vital 
to fighting the war as is the carrying on of 
battles with the enemy at the front. It has 
now become completely and unquestionably 
clear that in some of these industries which 
are vital there is a continuing shortage of 
men required to produce these supplies, 

If it is logical and just arbitrarily to as- 
sign men to the task of fighting, it is equally 
logical, when it is necessary, to assign men, 
arbitrarily, to the task of making the 
weapons with which to fight. 

We cannot win the war without soldiers. 
And we cannot win the war without men to 
make the vital materials that soldiers use. 
Therefore, it is both sound and just to insure 
that we get men for both purposes by the 
same system of selection. 

No one wants to apply the compulsory 
principle to all labor. All the Army and Navy 
is: interested in is applying the compulsory 


tary system has failed. 
The truth is that such a national service 


law - felt by only a small percentage 
of the total population. It would only be 
applied in vital war industries, and only in 


these cde there is an actual shortage of 
labor. The overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple would never know such a law was in 
operation. But the Army and Navy, who 
depend upon these vital war products would 
know, because then they would be sure to 


get the war supplies they need when they 
are needed, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


| will read the Journal of the proceedings 


of Saturday, April 1, 1944. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, be- 


| fore that is done, in view of the informal 


agreement that no business should be 
transacted, I move that the Senate take 
@ recess: until tomorrow. We can then 


| recess until Monday. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for a mo- 
ment? Several Senators wish to place 
matters in the Recorp. There is no ob- 
jection to the recess, however. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I withhold the mo- 


| tion. 


THE DRAFT SITUATION ` 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have incorporated in 
the Record. a statement prepared by me 
discussing the draft, with a headline 
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review of the different orders made dur- 
ing the past 3 weeks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and review were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


It has been 3 years since Congress adopted 
the National Service Act empowering the 
President to draft manpower on an orderly 
basis for the fighting services. More than 
2 years have elapsed since the United States 
entered the war. On May 5, 1942, nearly 2 
years ago, I introduced a bill to classify all 
men subject to draft into seven classes based 
on age and family status, with definitely as- 
signed priorities. On June 18, 1942, I pre- 
sented a complete analysis of the different 
groups and made more definite suggestions 
of classification. Power to classify by age 
groups was given to the Director, but not 
used. In 1943 I proposed a definite deferred 
classification of fathers over 30. It was re- 
jected because of a completely illogical letter 
from General Marshall. Now the adminis- 
tration has come a long way toward one of 
my proposals with a distinction at age 26. 
But how long will they stay there? 

Today the entire draft situation is fust as 
muddled, just as confused as ever. There is 
hardly a day goes by that a new order is not 
issued, that President Roosevelt does not 
differ with Manpower Director McNutt, or 
McNutt with General Hershey, or Secretaries 
Stimson and Ickes with all of them. 

The time has come to quit playing fast and 
loose with the existence of American men 
and their families. It is utterly ridiculous at 
this stage of the war to have married men 
telling their families goodbye, giving up their 
jobs, and selling their businesses, only to be 
told the next day it was all a mistake and 
they will not be needed; that they can go 
back home and pick up the scattered threads 
of their lives. But not securely, for they 
might be called again on a moment’s notice, 

Such confusion is not only harmful to 
public morale, but also must be a deterrent 
to constancy in war production. 

I propose a four-point program: 

1. Develop a long-range draft plan for the 
armed services based upon probable man- 
power needs, with agreement among all of 
the executive heads concerned. Make the 
classifications clear and definite and perma- 
nent. 

2. Announce it to the public as final except 
as some great emergency clearly requires a 
change. 

3. Stick to it, once adopted, so that those 
in the various categories can plan their lives 
accordingly, at least for a few months, 

4. Stop confusing every person in the coun- 
try between the ages of 18 and 38, and let 
the people get down to the serious business 
of winning the war. 


A HEADLINE REVIEW OF THE DRAFT MUDDLE 

March 19, 1944: Chairman of War Produc- 
tion Board and War Menpower Commission 
reach agreement on budgeting manpower. 

March 25, 1944: United States speeds plan 
to draft men under 26. Status of older 
registrants will not be changed until the 
younger are inducted. New draft program 
faces struggle over industry needs. McNutt 
committee to rule on keymen. 

March 28, 1944: Seven million IV-F's, I-C’s, 
and 38 to 45’s probable labor-crisis solution. 
Men classified as unfit for military service are 
ones who must keep essentia: production 

olng. 
j March 29, 1944: General Hershey would 
draft IV-F's to work. 

March 29, 1944: Paul McNutt, W. M. C. 

~Chairman, thinks manpower situation is un- 
der control and is reported to have written 


Roosevelt he will resign if Army and Navy 


interference is not terminated. 
xC——216 
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March 30, 1944: Roosevelt reported favoring 
Hershey plan of inducting IV-F's not in war 
work. 

March 30, 1944: Work draft officials views at 
variance. President Roosevelt favors enact- 
ment of national-service legislation on broad 
scale. McNutt before House Military Affairs 
Subcommittee says there is no need for such 
legislation. General Hershey in Providence 
speech says he will insist IV-F's 18 to 26 be 
taken for service in war jobs. 

April 1, 1944: Colonel Keesling, legislative 
liaison officer of Selective Service, proposes 
Nation-wide campaign to convince IV-F’s of 
their moral obligation to enter war work. 

April 2, 1944: McNutt’s interagency com- 
mittee on manpower bogged down in quarrel 
over which industrial activities are entitled to 
request occupational deferments. 

April 5, 1944: General Hershey says men 26 
to 37 will fill Army gaps, not enough under 26. 

April 5, 1944: Maritime service told to halt 
enlistments of men under 26. Men 26 to 29 
next group to feel pressure of stricter oc- 
cupational deferments. IV-F's warned they 
must enter war work or face possible legisla- 
tive and administrative action to insure they 
do necessary work. 

April 7, 1944: Ickes says draft will hit coal 
hard unless deferments given to miners 22 
to 25 with 3 years’ experience. 

April 7, 1944: Army now attains peak 
strength of 7,700,000 men and Navy within 
400,000 of goal of 3,600,000 men expected to be 
attained September 1. Draft calls, however, 
must continue at present levels until July 1 to 
supply replacements. 

April 8, 1944: Men over 29 put last in future 
draft. Divides draftees into three groups in 
considering them for occupational defer- 
ments (1) 18 to 25 (2) 26 to 29 (3) 30 and 
over. 

April 8, 1944: General Hershey and Paul 
McNutt make joint request on IV-F's to check 
with local offices of U. S. Employment Service 
on whether they are employed in work essen- 
tial to war. If not they are advised to seek 
through U. S. E. S. work in lines listed as es- 
sential. Draft boards, however, ordered to go 
easy on men over 30, especially fathers. 

April 9, 1944: Draft is halted for men over 
26 in all “war-supporting activities.” Order 
exempts even those called for April 10. 
Earlier ruling rescinded. 


THE TEXAS NEGRO VOTE DECISIONS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star, 
of April 9, 1944, entitled “The Texas 
Negro Vote Decisions.” I had intend- 
ed to discuss the matter today, but, in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] that a 
recess is to be taken until tomorrow, I 
shall wait until that time to discuss it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Texas Necro Vote Drecisions—STaTUs OF 
PARTY PRIMARY AS STATE AGENCY ISSUE 
CAUSING REVERSAL 
The complete reversal by the Supreme 

Court of a 1935 decision by the Court, in 

which the right of the Democratic Party in 

Texas to exclude Negroes from voting in the 

party’s primary was upheld, has raised the 

question of how nine men can decide one 
way at one time and how eight men (seven 
of them new) can decide exactly the opposite 
way 9 years later. The text of the two de- 
cisions, with some eliminations, is printed 
below to give the readers of the Sunday Star 

a better understanding of the reasoning 

which brought about the ruling in each case. 
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The Supreme Court in 1935 was composed 
of Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes and 
Justices Willis Van Devanter, James C. Me- 
Reynolds, Louis D. Brandeis, George Suther- 
land, Pierce Butler, Harlan F. Stone, Owen 
J. Roberts, and Benjamin N. Cardozo. The 
1935 decision was unanimous, 


GROVEY AGAINST TOWNSEND (1935) 


(Mr. Justice Roberts delivered the opinion 
of the Court) 


The petitioner, by complaint filed in the 
Justice Court of Harris County, Tex., al- 
leged that although he is a citizen of the 
United States and of the State and county, 
and a member of and believer in the tenets 
of the Democratic Party, the respondent, the 
county clerk, a State officer, having as such 
only public functions to perform, refused 
him a ballot for a Denrocratic Party primary 
election, because he is of the Negro rece. 
He demanded $10 damages. The pleading 
quotes articles of the Revised Civil Statutes 
of Texas which require the nomination of 
candidates at primary elections by any or- 
ganized political party whose nominees re- 
ceived 100,000 votes or more at the preceding 
general election, and recites that agreeably 
to these enactments a Democratic primary 
election was held on July 28, 1934, at which 
petitioner had the right to vote. Referring 
to statutes which regulate absentee voting at 
primary elections, the complaint states the 
petitioner expected to be absent from the 
county on the date of the primary election, 
and demanded of the respondent an absentee 
ballot, which was refused him in virtue of a 
resolution of the State Democratic conven- 
tion of Texas, adopted May 24, 1932, which 
is: 


“Be it resolved, That all white citizens of 
the State of Texas who are qualified to vote 
under the constitution and laws of the State 
shall be eligible to membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party and as such entitled to partici- 
pate in its deliberations.” 


Lack of legal excuse charged 


The complaint charges that the respondent 
acted without legal excuse and his wrongful 
and unlawful acts constituted a violation of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of 
the Federal Constitution. 

A demurrer, assigning as reasons that the 
complaint was insufficient in law and stated 
no cause of action, was sustained; and a 
motion for a new trial, reasserting violation 
of the Federal rights mentioned in the com- 
plaint, was overruled. We granted certiorari, 
because of the importance of the Federal 
question presented, which has not been de- 
termined by this court. Our jurisdiction is 
clear, as the justice court is the highest State 
court in which a decision may be had, and 
the validity of the constitution and statutes 
of the State was drawn in question on the 
ground of their being repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The charge is that respondent, a State 
officer, in refusing to furnish petitioner a 
ballot, obeyed the law of Texas, and the con- 
sequent denial of petitioner's right to vote in 
the primary election because of his race and 
color was State action forbidden by the 
Federal Constitution; and it is claimed that 
former decisions require us so to hold. The 
cited cases are, however, not in point. In 
Nixon v. Herndon (273 U. S. 536) a statute 
which enacted that in no event shall a Negro 
be eligible to participate in a Democratic 
Party primary election held in the State of 
Texas,” was pronounced offensive to the four- 
teenth amendment. In Niron v. Condon 
(286 U. S. 73) a statute was drawn in ques- 
tion which provided that “every political 
party in this State through its State execu- 
tive committee shall have the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of its own members 
and shall in its own way determine who shall 
be qualified to vote or otherwise participate 
in such political party.” We held this was 
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a delegation of State power to the State 
executive committee and made its determina- 
tion conclusive irrespective of any expression 
of the party's will by its convention, and 
therefore the committee's action barring 
Negroes from the party primaries was State 
action prohibited by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Here the qualifications of citizens to 
participate in party councils and to vote at 
party primaries have been declared by the 
representatives of the party in convention 
assembled, and this action upon its face is 
not State acticn. The question whether 
under the constitution and laws of Texas 
such a declaration as to party membership 
amounts to State action was expressly re- 
served in Nizon v. Condon. * * * Peti- 
tioner insists that for various reasons the 
resolution of the State convention limiting 
membership in the Democratic Party in 
Texas to white voters does not relieve the 
exclusion of Negroes from participation in 
Democratic primary elections of its true 
nature as the act of the State. 


Primary required by statutes 


First. An argument pressed upon us in 
Nizon v. Condon, which we found it un- 
necessary to consider, is again presented. It 
is that the primary election was held under 
statutory compulsion; is wholly statutory in 
origin and incidents; those charged with its 
management have been deprived by statute 
and judicial decision of all power to estab- 
lish qualifications for participation therein 
inconsistent with those laid down by the 
laws of the State, save only that the man- 
agers of such elections have been given the 
power to deny Negroes the vote. It is further 
urged that while the election is designated 
that of the Democratic Party, the statutes not 
only require this method of selecting party 
nominees but define the powers and duties 
of the party's representatives, and of those 
who are to conduct the election, so com- 
pletely, and make them so thoroughly officers 
of the State, that any action taken by them 
in connection with the qualifications of 
members of the party is in fact State action 
and not party action. 

In support of this view petitioner refers 
to title 50 of the Revised Civil Statutes of 
Texas of 1925. 

A perusal of these provisions, so it is said, 
will convince that the State has prescribed 
and regulated party primaries as fully as 
general elections, and has made those who 
manage the primaries State officers subject 
to State direction and control. 


Expense not borne by State 


While it is true that Texas has by its laws 
elaborately provided for the expression of 
party preference as to nominees, * * 
it is equally true that the primary is a rit 5 
primary; the expenses of it are not borne 
by the State, but by members of the party 
seeking nomination * * the ballots 
are furnished not by the State, but by the 
agencies of the party; the votes are counted 
and the returns made by instrumentalities 
created by the party, and the State recognizes 
the State convention as the organ of the 
party for the declaration of N and 
the formulation of policies * * 

We are told that in Love v. ` Wilcox 
e + * the Supreme Court of Texas held 
the State was within its province in pro- 
hibiting a party from establishing past party 
affiliations or membership in nonpolitical 
organizations as qualifications or tests for 
participation in primary elections, and in 
consequence issued its writ of mandamus 
against the members of the State Executive 
Committee of the Democratic Party on the 
ground that they were public functionaries 
fulfilling duties imposed on them by law. 
But in that case it was said: 

“We are not called upon to determine 


whether a political party has power, beyond | 
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statutory control, to prescribe what persons 
shall participate as voters or candidates in 
its conventions or primaries. We have no 
such state of facts before us,” 


Committee's power restricted 


After referring to article 3107, which limits 
the power of the State executive committee 
of a party to determine who shall be quali- 
fied to vote at primary elections, the Court 
said: 

“The committee’s discretionary power is 
further restricted by the statute directing 
that a single, uniform pledge be required of 
the primary participants. The effect of the 
statute is to decline to give recognition to 
the lodgment of power in a State executive 
committee, to be exercised at its discretion.” 

Although it did not pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of 3107, as we did in Miron v. 
Condon, the court thus recognized the fact 
upon which our decision turned, that the 
effort was to vest in the State executive com- 
mittee the power to bind the party by its 
decision as to who might be admitted to 
membership. 

In Bell v. Hill, * the same court, 

in a mandamus proceeding instituted after 
the adoption by the State convention of the 
resolution of May 24, 1932, restricting eligi- 
bility for membership in the Democratic 
Party to white persons, held the resolution 
valid and effective. After a full consideration 
of the nature of political parties in the 
United States, the Court concluded that such 
parties in the State of Texas * * * are 
voluntary associations for political Dion 
and are not creatures of the State * 
The Court declared that a proper view h tise 
election laws of Texas, and their history, re- 
quired the conclusion that the Democratic 
Party in that State is a voluntary political 
association and, by its representatives assem- 
bled in convention, has the power to deter- 
mine who shall be eligible for membership, 
and, as such, eligible to participate in the 
party's primaries, 

We cannot, as petition urges, give weight 
to earlier expressions of the State courts 
said to be sneonsisrent with the declaration 
of the law. * * 

In the light of the „ so announced. 
we are unable to characterize the managers 
of the primary election as State officers in 
such sense that any action taken by them in 
obedience to the mandate of the State con- 
vention respecting eligibility to participate in 
the _ organization's deliberations, is State 
action. 

Second. We are told that sections 2 and 27 
of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of 
Texas as construed in Bell v. Hill, violate the 
Federal Constitution, for the reason that so 
construed they fail to forbid a classification 
-based upon race and color, whereas in Love 
v. Wilcoz, they were not held to forbid classi- 
fications based upon party affiliations and 
membership or nonmembership in organiza- 
tions other than political parties, which 
classifications were by article 3107 of Revised 
Civil Statutes, 1925, prohibited. But, as 
above said in Love v. Wilcox, the court did 


not construe or apply any constitutional pro- 


vision and expressly reserved the question as 
to the power of a party in convention assem. 
bled to specify the qualifications for member- 
ship therein. 

Third. An alternative contention of peti- 
tioner is that the State Democratic conven- 
tion which adopted the resolution here in- 
volved was a mere creature of the State and 
could not lawfully do what the Federal Con- 
stitution prohibits to its creator. We 
are not prepared to hold that in Texas the 
State convention of a party has become a 
mere instrumentality or agency for express- 
ing the voice or will of the State. 

Fourth. The complaint states that the can- 
didates for the offices of Senator and Rep- 


resentative in Congress were to be nominated | 
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at the primary election of July 9, 1934, and 
that in Texas nomination by the Democratic 
party is equivalent to election. These facts 
(the truth of which the demurrer assumes) 
the petitioner insists, without more, make out 
a forbidden discrimination. A similar situa- 
tion may exist in other States where one or 
another party includes a great majority of 
the qualified electors. The argument is that 
as a Negro may not be denied a ballot at a 
general election on account of his race or 
color, if exclusion from the primary renders 
his vote at the general election insignificant 
and useless, the result is to deny him the 
suffrage altogether. So to say is to confuse 
the privilege of membership in a party with 
the right to vote for one who is to hold a 
public office. With the former the State need 
have no concern, with the latter it is bound 
to concern itself, for the general election is 
a function of the State government and dis- 
crimination by the State as respects partici- 
pation by Negroes on account of their race 
or color is ne by the Federal Con- 
stitution. * 

We find no ground for holding that the 
respondent has in obedience to the mandate 
of the law of Texas discriminated against the 
petitioner or denied him eny right guaranteed 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

Judgment affirmed. 

The present Supreme Court is composed of 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone and Justices 
Owen J. Roberts, Hugo F. Black, Stanley F. 
Reed, Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, 
Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, and Wiley 
Rutledge. The decision last Monday was eight 
to one, Justice Roberts dissenting. 


SMITH VERSUS ALLWRIGHT (1944) 


(Mr. Justice Reed delivered the opinion of the 
Court) 


This writ of certiorari brings here for re- 
view a claim for damages in the sum of $5,000 
on the part of petitioner, a Negro citizen of 
the iorty-eighth precinct of Harris County, 
Tex., for the refusal of respondents, election 
and associate election judges respectively of 
that precinct, to give petitioner a ballot or 
to permit him to cast a ballot in the primary 
election of July 27, 1940. for the nomination 
of Democratic candidates for the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, and 
Governor and other State officers. The re- 
fusal is alleged to have been solely because of 
the race and color of the proposed voter. 

The actions of respondents are said to vio- 
late sections 31 and 43 of title 8 of the United 
States Code in that petitioner was deprived of 
rights secured by sections 2 and 4 of article I 
and the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seven- 
teenth amendments to the United States 
Constitution. 

The district court denied the relief sought 
and the circuit court of appeals quite prop- 
erly affirmed its action on the authority of 
Grovey v. Townsend (295 U.S. 45). We grant- 
ed the petition for certiorari to resolve a 
claimed inconsistency between the decision 
in the Grovey case and that of United States 
v. Classic. 


Nomination by qualified voters 

The State of Texas by its constitution and 
statutes provides that every person, if certain 
other requirements are met which are not 
here in issue, qualified by residence in the 
district or county, “shall be deemed a quali- 
fied elector * * +” Primary elections for 
United States Senators, Congressmen, and 
State officers are provided for by chapters 
12 and 13 of the statutes. Under these chap- 
ters, the Democratic Party was required to 
hold the primary which was the occasion of 
the alleged wrong to petitioner. These nomi- 
nations are to be made by the qualified voters 
of the party. 

The Democratic Party of Texas is held by 
the supreme court of that State to be a 
voluntary association” (Bell v. Hill), pro- 
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tected by section 27 of the bill of rights, 
article I, Constitution of Texas, from inter- 
ference by the State except that— 

“In the interest of fair method and a fair 
expression by their members of their prefer- 
ences in the selection of their nominees, the 
State may regulate such elections by proper 
laws.” 

The Democratic Party on May 24, 1932, in a 
State convention adopted the following reso- 
lution, °* * : 

“Be it resolved, That all white citizens of 
the State of Texas who are qualified to vote 
under the constitution and laws of the State 
shall be eligible to membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party and, as such, entitled to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations.” 

Resolution basis of refusal 

It was by virtue of this resolution that the 
respondents refused to permit the petitioner 
to vote. 

Texas is free to conduct her elections and 
limit her electorate as she may deem wice, 
save only as her action may be affected by 
the prohibitions of the United States Con- 
stitution or in conflict with powers delegated 
to and exercised by the National Govern- 
ment. The fourteenth amendment forbids 
a State from making or enforcing any law 
which abridges the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States and the fif- 
teenth amendment specifically interdicts 
any denial or abridgment by a State of the 
right of citizens to vote on account of color. 
Respondents appeared in the district court 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals and de- 
pended on the ground that the Democratic 
Party of Texas is a voluntary organization 
with members banded together for the pur- 
pose of selecting individuals of the group 
representing the common political beliefs 
as candidates in the general election. As 
such a voluntary organization, it was 
claimed, the Democratic Party is free to se- 
lect its own membership and limit to whites 
participation in the party primary. Such 
action, the answer , does not violate 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth 
amendments as officers of government cannot 
be chosen at primaries and the amendments 
are applicable only to general elections where 
governmental officers are actually elected. 
Primaries, it ts said, are political party af- 
fairs, handiod by Party, not govemmental 
Officers. * 


Issue considered by court in 1924 


The right of a Negro to vote in the Texas 
primary has been considered heretofore by 
this court. The first case was Nivon v. 
Herndon. At that time, 1924, the Texas 
statute, * * * declared “in no event 
shall a Negro be eligible to participate in a 
Democratic Party primary election in the 
State of Texas.” Nixon was refused the right 


a suit for damages against 
cers under the present sections 
43 and 81 of title 8, United States Code, re- 
spectively. It was urged to this court that 
the denial of the franchise to Nixon violated 
his constitutional rights under the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments. Without 
consideration of the fifteenth, this court held 
that the action of Texas in denying the ballot 
to Negroes by statute was in violation of the 
equal protection clause of the fourteenth 
amendment and reversed the dismissal of the 
suit. 

The Legislature of Texas reenacted the 
article but gave the State executive commit- 
tee of a party the power to prescribe the 
qualifications of its members for voting or 
other ‘This article remains 
in the statutes. The State executive com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party adopted a 
resolution that white Democrats and none 
other might participate in the primaries of 
that party. Nixon was refused again the 
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privilege of voting in a primary and again 
brought suit for damages. This court again 
reversed the dismissal of the suit for the 
reason that the committee action was 
deemed to be State action and invalid as 
discriminatory under the fourteenth amend- 
ment. The test was said to be whether the 
committee operated as representative of the 
State in the discharge of the State's author- 
ity. * »The question of the inher- 

ent power of a political party in Texas “with- 
out restraint by any law to determine its 
own membership” was left open. 


Absentee ballot was requested 


In Grovey v. Townsend, this court had be- 
fore it ¿nother suit for damages for the re- 


fusal in a primary of a county clerk, a Texas. 


officer with only public functions to per- 
form, to furnish petitioner, a Negro, an ab- 
sentee ballot. The refusal was solely on the 
ground of race. This case differed from Niron 
v. Condon, in that a State convention of the 
Democratic Party had passed the resolution 
of May 24, 1932, hereinbefore quoted. It was 
decided that the determination by the State 
convention of the membership of the Demo- 
cratic Party made a significant change from 
a determination by the executive committee. 
The former was party action, voluntary in 
character. The latter, as had been held in 
the Condon case, was action by authority 
of the State. The managers of the primary 
election were therefore declared not to be 
State officials in such sense that their action 
was State action. A State convention of a 
party was said not to be an organ of the 
State. This court went on to announce that 
to deny a vote in a primary was a mere 
refusal of party membership with which “the 
State need have no concern,” while for a 
State to deny a vote in a general election on 
the ground of race or color violated the 
Constitution. Consequently, there was found 
no ground for holding that the county clerk’s 
refusal of a ballot because of racial ineligibil- 
ity for party membership denied the peti- 
tioner any right under the fourteenth or 
fifteenth amendments. 

Since Grovey v. Townsend and prior to the 
present suit, no case from Texas involving 
primary elections has been before this court. 
We did decide, however, United States v. 
Classic, We there held that section 4 of 
article I of the Constitution authorized Con- 
gress to regulate primary as well as general 
elections, “where the primary is by law made 
an integral part of the election machinery.” 
* + + By this decision the doubt as to 
whether or not such primaries were a part of 
“elections” subject to Federal control, which 
had remained unanswered since Newberry v. 
United States, was erased. The Nixon cases 
were decided under the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment without 
a determination of the status of the primary 
as a part of the electoral process. The ex- 
clusion of Negroes from the by 
action of the State was held invalid under 
that amendment. The fusing by the Classic 
case of the primary and general elections into 
a single instrumentality for choice of officers 
has a definite bearing on the permissibility 
under the Constitution of excluding Negroes 
from primaries. This is not to say that the 
Classic case cuts directly into the rationale 
of Grovey v. Townsend. This latter case was 
not mentioned in the opinion. Classic bears 
upon Grovey v. Townsend not because ex- 
clusion of Negroes from primaries is any more 
or less State action by reason of the unitary 
character of the electoral process but because 
the recognition of the place of the primary 
in the electoral scheme makes clear that 
State delegation to a party of the power to 
fix the qualifications of primary elections is 
delegation of a State function that may make 
the party's action the action of the 
State. * * 
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The statutes of Texas relating to primaries 
and the resolution of the Democratic Party 
of Texas extending the privileges of mem- 
bership to white citizens only are the same 
in substance and effect today as they were 
when Grovey v. Townsend was decided by 
a unanimous court. The question as to 
whether the exclusionary action of the party 
was the action of the State persists as the 
determinative factor. In again entering 
upon consideration of the inference to be 
drawn as to State action from a substantially 
similar factual situation, it should be noted 
that Grovey v. Townsend upheld exclusion 
of Negroes from primaries through the denial 
of party membership by a party convention. 
A few years before this court refused ap- 
proval of exclusion by the State executive 
committee of the party. A different result 
ws reached on the theory that the commit- 
tee action was State authorized and the con- 
vention action was unfettered by statutory 
control. Such a variation in the result from 
so slight a change in form influences us to 
consider anew the legal validity of the dis- 
tinction which has resulted in barring Ne- 
groes from participating in the nominations 
of candidates of the Democratic Party in 
Texas, Other precedents of this court forbid 
the abridgment of the right to vote. * * * 

It may now be taken as a postulate that 
the right to vote in such a primary for the 
nomination of candidates without discrimi- 
nation by the State, like the right to vote in 
a general election, is a right secured by the 
Constitution, * * By the terms of the 
fifteenth amendment that right may not be 
abridged by any State on account of race. 
Under our Constitution, the great privilege 
of choosing his rulers may not be denied a 
man by the State because of his color. 

We are thus brought to an examination of 
the qualifications for Democratic’ primary 
electors in Texas, to determine whether State 
action or private action has excluded Ne- 
groes from participation. Despite Texas’ de- 
cision that the exclusion is produced by pri- 
vate or party action, Bell v. Hill, Federal 
courts must for themselves appraise the facts 
leading to that conclusion. * * * Texas 
requires electors in a primary to pay a poll 
tax. Every person who does so pay and who 
has the qualifications of age and residence 
is an acceptable voter for the primary. 

* © ‘Texas requires by the law the elec- 
tien of the county officers of a party. These 
compose the county executive committee. 
The county chairmen so selected are mem- 
bers of the district executive committee and 
choose the chairman for the district. Pre- 
cinct primary election officers are named by 
the county executive committee. Statutes 
provide for the election by the voters of pre- 
cinct delegates to the county convention of 
a party and the selection of delegates to the 
district and State conventions by the ccunty 
convention. The State convention selects 
the State executive committee. No conven- 
tion may place in platform or resoluticn any 
demand for specific legislation without en- 
dorsement of such legislation by the voters 
in the primary. Texas thus directs the selec- 
tion of all party officers. 

Primary elections are conducted by the 
party under State statutory authority. * * + 

We think that this statutory system {or the 
selection of party nominees for inclusion on 
the general election ballot makes the party 
which is required to follow these legislative 
directions an agency of the State insofar as it 
determines the participants in a primary 
election. The party takes its character as a 
State agency from the duties imposed upon it 
by State statutes; the di ties do not become 
matters of private law because they are per- 
formed by a political party. If the State re- 
quires a certain electoral procedure, pre- 
scribes a general election ballot made up of 
party nominees so chosen, and limits the 
choice of the electorate in general elections 
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for State offices, practically speaking, to those 
whose names appear on such a ballot, it en- 
dorses, adopts, and enforces the discrimina- 
tion against Negroes, practiced by a party 
entrusted by Texas law with the determina- 
tion of the qualification of participants in 
the primary. This is State action within the 
meaning of the fifteenth amendment. 

The United States is a constitutional 
democracy. Its organic law grants to all 
citizens a right to participate in the choice of 
elected officials without restriction by any 
State because of race. * * * 

The privilege of membership in a party may 
be, as this court said in Grovey v. Townsend, 
no concern of a State. But when, as here, 
that privilege is also the essential qualifica- 
tion for voting in a primary to select nomi- 
nees for a general election, the State makes 
the action of the party the action of the 
State, * % © 

Grovey v. Townsend overruled. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1942, I submitted a resolution 
which provided for a Senate liaison com- 
mittee. I ask that the resolution (S. 
Res. 290) be printed in the Recorp and 
that following the resolution an edi- 
torial published in the Washington 
Morning Post, entitled “Advice and Con- 
sent,” be also printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


Senate Resolution 290 


Resolved, That the Chief Executive be 
invited to join with the Senate in the crea- 
tion of a foreign relations advisory council 
to be constituted of the following: The Sec- 
retary of State, the Under Secretary of State, 
other technicians whom the Secretary of 
State might designate, the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and such other Senators as the President 
might from time to time designate. 


[From the Washington Post] 
ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Response to Secretary Hull’s request for a 
Senatorial committee to advise and consult 
with the Department of State on post-war 
peace problems has been almost universally 
favorable. The country is keenly aware of 
the necessity of collaboration between the 
legislative and executive branches in order to 
avoid repetition of the Versailles Treaty fi- 
asco. Coming along with Mr. Hull’s more 
detailed explanation of our foreign policy, 
his bid for a preliminary meeting of minds 
notably brightens the outlook for a stable 
peace in which the United States will be a 
positive factor. 

The only exception that might be taken to 
Mr. Hull's request is that it was addressed 
to Chairman CONNALLY of the Foreign rela- 
tions Committee rather than to the Senate 
itself. Actually, of course, it is the Senate 
as a body which must ratify any peace treaty 
that the Administration may negotiate. So 
the Senate itself might well decide what 
group shall represent it in consulting with 
the State Department. Naturally some unit 
within the Foreign Relations Committee will 
be selected for that task, but we think that 
the importance of its assignment is such that 
it might well be designated by the Senate as 
a body or by the recognized leaders of the 
Senate. Undoubtedly the Senate as a body 
will be more inclined to give weight to the 
work and recommendations of the consulta- 
tory committee if it is set up in accord with 
action of the Senate. 
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On several occasions we have indorsed the 
Wiley resolution designed to set up a foreign 
relations advisory council to be composed of 
representatives of the Department of State, 
the Senate, and House. Now that Secretary 
Hull has requested such collaboration, the 
purpose behind this resolution could doubt- 
less be accomplished through the creation of 
a joint foreign-relations advisory committee. 
We thoroughly agree with Congressmen 
BLOOM and JoHNSON that the House should 
be represented. And the desirability of hav- 
ing one consultatory body instead of two 
scarcely need be stated. 

The joint committee idea is appealing for 
another reason. One of the first tasks of 
this advisory group might well be sponsor- 
ship of an amendment to the Constitution 
eliminating the two-thirds vote in the Sen- 
ate for ratification of treaties. In its place 
should be put a requirement for approval of 
treaties by simple majorities of both the 
Senate and House. Recognition of the 
House’s interest in the whole realm of for- 
eign relations would be an appropriate prel- 
ude to this proposed change. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE (S. DOC. NO. 181) . 


Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the foreign policy of the United 
States, by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, delivered last Sunday evening at 
6:30 p. m., and broadcast over the net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

I also ask that the address be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The address was ordered to be printed 
as a document, and to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


I want to talk with you this evening about 
the foreign policy of the United States. This 
is not, as some writers assume, a mysterious 
game carried on by diplomats with other 
diplomats in foreign offices all over the world. 
It is for us the task of focusing and giving 
effect in the world outside our borders to the 
will of 135,000,000 people through the consti- 
tutional processes which govern our democ- 
racy. For this reason our foreign policy must 
be simple and direct and founded upon the 
interests and purposes of the American peo- 
ple. It has continuity of basic objectives be- 
cause it is rooted in the traditions and aspi- 
rations of our people. It must, of course, be 
applied in the light of experience and the 
lessons of the past. 

In talking about foreign policy it is well to 
remember, as Justice Holmes said, that a page 
of history is worth a volume of logic. There 
are three outstanding lessons in our recent 
history to which I particularly wish to draw 
your attention. In the first place, since the 
outbreak of the present war in Europe, we 
and those nations who are now our allies 
have moved from relative weakness to 
strength. In the second place, during that 
same period we in this country have moved 
from a deep-seated tendency toward sepa- 
rate action to the knowledge and conviction 
that only through unity of action can there 
be achieved in this world the results which 
are essential for the continuance of free peo- 
ples. And, thirdly, we have moved from a 
careless tolerance of evil institutions to the 
conviction that free governments and Nazi 
and Fascist governments cannot exist to- 
gether in this world, because the very na- 
ture of the latter requires them to be aggres- 
sors and the very nature of free governments 
too often lays them open to treacherous and 
well-laid plans of attack. 
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An understanding of these points will help 
to clarify the policy which this Government 
has been and is following. 

In 1940, with the fall of France, the peo- 
ples of the free world awoke with horror to 
find themselves on the very brink of defeat. 
Only Britain in the West and China in the 
East stood between them and disaster, and 
the space on which they stood was narrow 
and precarious. At that moment the free 
nations were militarily weak and their ene- 
mies and potential enemies were strong and 
well prepared. Even before that this country 
had begun its preparations for self-defense. 
Soon thereafter we started upon the long, 
hard road of mobilizing our great natural 
resources, our vast productive potentialities, 
and our reserves of manpower to defend our- 
selves and to strengthen those who were 
resisting the aggressors. 

This was a major decision of foreign policy. 
Since that decision was made we have moved 
far from the former position. We and our 
allies are attaining a strength which can leave 
no doubt as to the outcome. That outcome 
is far from achieved. There are desperate 
periods still before us, but we have built the 
strength which we sought, and we need only 
to maintain the will to use it. 

This decision which we have made and 
carried out was not a decision to make a mere 
sporadic effort. An episcde is not a policy. 
The American people are determined to press 
forward with our allies to the defeat of our 
enemies and the destruction of the Nazi and 
Fascist systems which plunged us into the 
war. And they are also determined to go on, 
after the victory, with our allies and all other 
nations which desire peace and freedom to 
establish and maintain in full strength the 
institutions without which peace and free- 
dom cannot be an enduring reality. We can- 
not move in and out of international coop- 
eration and in and out of participation in the 
responsibilities of a member of the family of 
nations. The political, material, and spirit- 
ual strength of the free and democratic na- 
tions not only is greatly dependent upon the 
strength which our full participation brings 
to the common effort, but, as we now know, 
is a vital factor in our own strength. As it is 
with the keystone of an arch, neither the 
keystone nor the arch can stand alone. 

This growth of our strength entails con- 
sequences in our foreign policy. Let us look 
first at our relations with the neutral nations. 

In the 2 years following Pearl Harbor, while 
we were mustering our strength and helping 
to restore that of our allies, our relations 
with these neutral nations and their attitude 
toward our enemies were conditioned by the 
position in which we found ourselves. We 
have constantly sought to keep before them 
what they, of course, know—that upon our 
victory hangs their very existence and free- 
dom as independent nations. We have 
stbught in every way to reduce the aid which 
their trade with the enemy gives him and 
to increase the strength which we might 
draw from them. But our power was limited. 
They and we have continually been forced 
to accept compromises which we certainly 
would not have chosen, 

That period, I believe, is rapidly drawing to 
a close. It is clear to all that our strength 
and that of our allies now makes only one 
outcome of this war possible. That strength 
now makes it clear that we are not asking 
these neutral nations to expose themselves to 
certain destruction when we ask them not to 
prolong the war, with its consequences of 
suffering and death, by sending aid to the 
enemy. 

We can no longer acquiesce in these na- 
tions drawing upon the resources of the allied 
world when they at the same time contribute 
to the death of trocps whose sacrifice con- 
tributes to their salvation as well as ours. 
We have scrupulously respected the sover- 
eignty of these nations; and we have not 
coerced, nor shall we coerce, any nation to 
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join us in the fight. We have said to these 
countries that it is no longer necessary for 
them to purchase protection against aggres- 
sion by furnishing aid to our enemy— 
whether it be by permitting official German 
agents to carry on their activities of espio- 
nage against the allies within neutral bor- 
ders; or by sending to Germany the essential 
ingredients of the steel which kills our 
soldiers; or by permitting highly skilled 
workers and factories to supply products 
which can no longer issue from the smoking 
ruins of German factories. We ask them 
only, but with insistence, to cease aiding our 
enemy. 

The Allied strength has now grown to the 
point where we are on the verge of great 
events. Of military events I cannot speak. 
It is enough that they are in the hands of 
men who have the complete trust of the 
American people. We await their develop- 
ment with absolute confidence. But I can 
and should discuss with you what may hap- 
pen close upon the heels of military action. 

As I look at the map of Europe, certain 
things seem clear to me. As the Nazis go 
down to defeat, they will inevitably leave 
behind them in Germany and the satellite 
states of southeastern Europe a legacy of 
confusion. It is essential that we and our 
allies establish the controls necessary to 
bring order out of this chaos as rapidly as 
possible and do everything possible to pre- 
vent its spread to the German-occupied coun- 
tries of eastern and western Europe while 
they are in the throes of reestablishing gov- 
ernment and repairing the most brutal rav- 
ages of the war. If confusion should spread 
throughout Europe, it is difficult to over- 
emphasize the seriousness of the disaster 
that may follow. Therefore, for us, for the 
world, and for the countries concerned a 
stable Europe should be an immediate ob- 
jective of allied policy. 

Stability and order do not and cannot 
mean reaction. Order there must be to 
avoid chaos. But it must be achieved in a 
manner which will give full scope to men 
and women who look forward, men and 
women who will end fascism and all its 
works and create the institutions of a free 
and democratic way of life. 

We look with hope and with deep faith to 
a period of great democratic accomplishment 
in Europe. Liberation from the German 
yoke will give the peoples of Europe a new 
and magnificent opportunity to fulfill their 
democratic aspirations, both in building 
democratic political institutions of their own 
choice, and in achieving the social and eco- 
nomic democracy on which political democ- 
racy must rest. It is important to our na- 
tional interest to encourage the establish- 
ment in Europe of strong and progressive 
popular governments, dedicated like our own 
to improving the social welfare of the people 
as a whole—governments which will join the 
common effort of nations in creating the 
conditions of lasting peace, and in promot- 
ing the expansion of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and consumption 
of goods which are the material foundations 
of the liberty and welfare of all peoples. 

It is hard to imagine a stable Europe if 
there is instability in its component parts, 
of which France is one of the most im- 
portant. What, then, is our policy toward 
France? Our first concern is to defeat the 
enemy, drive him from French territory, and 
the territory of all the adjacent countries 
which he has overrun. To do this the su- 
preme military commander must have unfet- 
tered authority. But we have no purpose or 
wish to govern France or to administer any 
afiairs save those which are necessary for 
military operations against the enemy. It.is 
of the utmost importance that civil authority 
in France should be cxercised by Frenchmen, 
should be swift'y established, and should 
operate in accordance with advanced plan- 
ning as fully as military operations will per- 
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mit. It is essential that the material foun- 
dations of the life of the French people be 
at once restored of resumed. Only in this 
Way can stability be achieved. 

It has always been our thought in plan- 
ning for this end that we should lock to 
Frenchmer to undertake civil administra- 
tion and assist them in that task without 
compromising in any way the right of the 
French people to choose the ultimate form 
and personnel of the government which they 
may wish to establish. That must be left to 
the free and untrammeled choice of the 
French people. 

The President and I are clear, therefore, as 


to the need, from the outset, of French civil 


administration—and democratic French ad- 
ministration—in France. We are disposed 
to see the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration exercise leadership to establish law 
and order under the supervision of the Allied 
Commander in Chief. The committee has 
given public assurance that it does not pro- 
pose to perpetuate its authority. On the 
contrary, it has given assurance that it wishes 
at the earliest possible date to have the 
French people exercise their own sovereign 
will in accordance with French constitutional 
processes. The committee is, of course, not 
the Government of France and we cannot 
recognize it as such, In accordance with this 
understanding of mutual purposes the com- 
mittee will have every opportunity to under- 
take civil administration and our coopera- 
tion and help in every practicable way in 
making it successful. It has been a symbol 
of the spirit of France and of French resist- 
ance. We have fully cooperated with it in all 
the military phases of the war effort, includ- 
ing the furnishing of arms and equipment 
to the French armed forces. Our central and 
abiding purpose is to aid the French people, 
our oldest friends, in providing a democratic, 
competent, and French administration of 
liberated French territory. 

In Italy our interests are likewise in as- 
sisting in the development at the earliest 
moment of a free and democratic Italian Gov- 
ernment, As I said some moments ago, we 
have learned that there cannot be any com- 
promise with fascism—whether in Italy or in 


‘any other country. It must always be the 


enemy and it must be our determined policy 
to do all in our power to end it. Here again, 
within these limits, it is not our purpose or 
policy to impose the ultimate form or per- 
sonnel of government. Here again we wish 
to give every opportunity for a free expres- 
sion of a free Italy. We had hoped that be- 
fore this enough of Italy would have been 
freed so that we might have had at least a 
preliminary expression of that will. Events 
have not progressed according to our hopes. 

The present situation, then, is this: In 
October 1943 the President, Mr. Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin accepted the active co- 
operation of the Italian Government and its 
armed forces as a cobelligerent in the war 
against Germany under the supervision of an 
Allied Control Commission. The declaration 
regarding Italy made at Moscow by the Brit- 
ish, Soviet, and American Governments con- 
firmed the policy initiated by the British and 
American Governments that the Italian Gov- 
ernment shall be made more democratic by 
the introduction of representatives of those 
sections of the Italian people who have al- 
ways opposed fascism; that all institutions 
and organizations created by the Fascist 
regime shall be suppressed; that all Fascists 
or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed 
from the administration and from the insti- 
tutions and organizations of a public char- 
acter; and that democratic organs of local 
governments shall be created. Finally, it 
recites that nothing in the declaration should 
operate against the right of the Italian peo- 
ple “ultimately to choose their own form of 
government,” 
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This policy has been and is being carried 
out. Only that part which calls for the in- 
troduction into the central government of 
more democratic elements has not yet been 
put into effect. This does not signify any, 
change in the clear and announced policy. 
Thus far it has been thought by those chiefly 
responsible for the military situation that it 
would be prejudiced by an imposed recon- 
struction of the Government, and a recon- 
struction by agreement has not yet been 
possible, But there is already promise of 
success in the activities of the political par- 
ties which are currently holding conferences 
with a view to drawing up a program for the 
political reconstruction of their country 
along democratic lines. The permanent ex- 
ecutive junta is seeking a solution which will 
provide for the cooperation of the liberal 
political groups within the Government. 
Thus, after 21 years, we see a rebirth of po- 
litical consciousness and activity in Italy, 
which points the way to the ultimate free 
expression of the Italian people in the choice 
of their government. 

What I have said related to some of the 
most immediate of our problems and the 
efect of our policy toward them as we and 
our allies have moved from a position of 
weakness to one of strength. There remain 
the more far-reaching relations between us 
and our allies in dealing with our enemies 
and in providing for future peace, freedom 
from aggression and opportunity for expand- 
ing material well-being. Here I would only 
mislead you if I spoke of definitive solutions. 
These require the slow, hard process, essen- 
tial to enduring and accepted solutions 
among free peoples, of full discussion with 
our allies and among our own people. But 
such discussion is now in progress. After 2 
years of intensive study, the basis upon 
which our policy must be founded is soundly 
established; the direction is clear; and the 
general methods of accomplishment are 
emerging. 

This basis of policy and these methods rest 
upon the second of the lessons which I said 
at the outset of my remarks was found in the 
pages of our recent history, It is that action 
upon these matters cannot be separate but 
must be agreed and united action. Thig is 
fundamental. It must underlie the entire 
range of our policy. The free nations have 
been brought to the very brink of destruction 
by allowing themselves to be separated and 
divided, If any lesson has ever been ham- 
mered home with blood and suffering, that 
one has been. And the lesson is not yet 
ended. 

However, difficult the road may be, there 
is no hope of turning victory into enduring 
peace unless the real interests of this coun- 
try, the British Commonwealth, the Soviet 
Union and China are harmonized and unless 
they agree and act together. This is the 
solid framework upon which all future policy 
and international organization must be built, 
It offers the fullest opportunity for the de- 
velopment of institutions in which all free 
nations may participate democratically, 
through which a reign of law and morality 
may arise and through which the material 
interests of all may be advanced. But with- 
out an enduring understanding between 
these four nations upon their fundamental 
purposes, interests and obligations to one 
another, all orgaizations to preserve peace are 
creations on paper and the path is wide open 
again for the rise of a new aggressor. 

This essential understanding and unity of 
action among the four nations is not in sub- 
stitution or derogation of unity among the 
United Nations. But it is basic to all or- 
ganized international action, because upon 
its reality depends the possibility of ehdur- 
ing peace and free institutions rather than 
new coalitions and a new prewar period. Nor 
do I suggest that any conclusions of these 
four nations can or should be without the 
participation of the other United Nations, 
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Iam stating what I believe the common sense 
of my fellow countrymen and all men will 
recognize, that for these powers to become 
divided in their aims and fail to recognize 
and harmonize their basic interests can 
produce only disaster and that no machin- 
ery, as such, can produce this essential har- 
mony and unity. 

The road to agreement is a difficult one, 
as any man knows who has ever tried to get 
two other men, or a city council, or a trade 
gathering, or a legislative body to agree upon 
anything. Agreement can be achieved only 
by trying to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view and by going as far as possible 
to meet it. 

Although the road to unity of purpose and 
action is long and difficult, we have taken long 
strides upon our way. The Atlantic Charter 
was proclaimed by the President and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain in August 
1941. Then by the declaration of the United 
Nations of January 1, 1942, these nations 
adopted the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
agreed to devote all their resources to the 
winning of the war, and pledged themselves 
not to conclude a separate armistice or peace 
with their common enemies. 

After that came the declaration signed at 
Moscow on October 30, 1943. Here the four 
nations who are carrying and must carry the 
chief burden of defeating their enemies re- 
newed their determination by joint action to 
achieve this end. But they went further 
than this and pledged cooperation with one 
another to establish at the earliest practi- 
cable date, with other peace-loving states, an 
effective international organization to main- 
tain peace and security, which in principle 
met with overwhelming nonpartisan approval 
by the Congress in the Connally and Ful- 
bright resolutions. : 

Further steps along the road of united al- 
lied action were taken at the conference at 
Cairo, where the President and Mr. Churchill 
met with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and 
at the conference at Tehran, where they met 
with Marshal Stalin. At Tehran the three Al- 
lies fighting in Europe reached complete 
agreement on military plans for winning the 
war, and made plain their determination to 
achieve harmonious action in the period of 
peace, That concert among the Allies rests 
on broad foundations of common interests 
and common aspirations, and it will endure, 
The Tehran declaration made it clear also that 
in the tasks of peace we shall welcome the co- 
operation and active participation of all na- 
tions, large and small, which wish to enter 
into the world family of democratic nations. 

The Cairo declaration as to the Pacific as- 
sured the liquidation of Japan’s occupations 
and thefts of territory to deprive her of the 
power to attack her neighbors again, to re- 
store Chinese territories to China and, free- 
dom to the people of Korea. 

No one knows better than we and our 
allies who have signed these documents that 
they did not and do not settle all questions 
or provide a formula for the settlement of 
all questions or lay down a detailed blueprint 
for the future. Any man of experience knows 
that an attempt to do this would have been 
as futile as it would have been foolish. 

There has been discussion recently of the 
Atlantic Charter and of its application to 
various situations. The Charter is an ex- 
pression of fundamental objectives toward 
which we and our allies are directing our 
policies. It states that the nations ac- 
cepting it are not fighting for the sake of 
aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. It 
lays down the common principles upon 
which rest the hope of liberty, economic op- 
portunity, peace, and security through in- 
ternational cooperation. It is not a code of 
law from which detailed answers to every 
question can be distilled by painstaking an- 
alysis of its words and phrases. It points 
the direction in which solutions are to be 
sought; it does not give solutions. It charts 
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the course upon which we are embarked and 
shall continue. That course includes the 
prevention of aggression and the establish- 
ment of world security. The Charter cer- 
tainly does not prevent any steps, includ- 
ing those relating to enemy states, neces- 
sary to achieve these objectives. What is 
fundamental are the objectives of the Charter 
and the determination to achieve them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that all the 
more than 30 boundary questions in Europe 
can be settled while the fighting is still in 
progress. This does not mean that certain 
questions may not and should not in the 
meantime be settled by friendly conference 
and agreement. We are at all times ready 
to further an understanding and settlement 
of questions which may arise between our 


_ allies, as is exemplified by our offer to be of 


such service to Poland and the Soviet Union. 
Our offer is still open. Our policy upon these 
matters, as upon all others, is the funda- 
mental necessity for agreed action and the 
prevention of disunity among us. 

So it is with the basic conviction that we 
must have agreed action and unity of action 
that we have gone to work upon the form 
and substance of an international organiza- 
tion to maintain peace and prevent aggres- 
sion, and upon the economic and other co- 
operative arrangements which are necessary 
in order that we maintain our position as a 
working partner with other free nations. All 
of these matters are in different stages of 
development, 

It is obvious, of course, that no matter 
how brilliant and desirable any course may 
seem it is wholly impracticable and impos- 
sible unless it is a course which finds basic 
acceptance, not only by our allies, but by 
the people of this country and by the legis- 
lative branch of this Government, which, 
under our Constitution, shares with the 
Executive power and responsibility for final 
action, 

A proposal is worse than useless if it is 
not acceptable to those nations who must 
share with us the responsibility for its ex- 
ecution. It is dangerous for us and mis- 
leading to them if in the final outcome it 
does not have the necessary support in this 
country. It is, therefore, necessary both 
abroad and at home not to proceed by pre- 
senting elaborate proposals, which only pro- 
duce divergence of opinion upon details, 
many of which may be immaterial. The 
only practicable course is to begin by ob- 
taining agreement, first, upon broad prin- 
ciples, setting forth direction and general 
policy. We must then go on to explore 
alternative methods and finally settle upon 
a proposal which embodies the principal 
elements of agreement and leaves to future 
experience and discussion those matters of 
comparative detail which at present remain 
in the realm of speculation. 

It is a difficult procedure and a slow pro- 
cedure, as the time which has been required 
to work out the arrangements for such a 
universally accepted objective as interna- 
tional relief makes evident. It is a proce- 
dure in which misunderstanding, the 
premature hardening of positions and un- 
informed criticism frequently cause months 
of delay and endless confusion, sometimes 
utter frustration. It is a procedure in which 
the people, who are sovereign, must not only 
educate their servants but must be willing 
to be educated by them. 

In this way we are proceeding with the 
matter of an international organization to 
maintain peace and prevent aggression. 
Such an organization must be based upon 
firm and binding obligations that the mem- 
ber nations will not use force against each 
other and against any other nation except 
in accordance with the arrangements made. 
It must provide for the maintenance of ade- 
quate forces to preserve peace and it must 
provide the institutions and procedures for 
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calling this force into action to preserve 
peace. But it must provide more than this. 
It must provide for an international court 
for the development and application of law 
to the settlement of international contro- 
versies which fall within the realm of law; 
for the development of machinery for ad- 
justing controversies to which the field of 
law has not yet been extended; and for other 
institutions for the development of new rules 
to keep abreast of a changing world with new 
problems and new interests. £ 

We are at a stage where much of the work 
of formulating plans for the organization to 
maintain peace has been accomplished. It 
is right and necessary that we should have 
the advice and help of an increasing number 
of Members of the Congress. Accordingly, I 


shave requested the chairman of the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations to designate 
a representative, bipartisan group for this 
purpose. Following these and similar dis- 
cussions with Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we shall be in a position to go 
forward again with other nations and, upon 
learning their views, to be able to submit to 
the democratic processes of discussion a more 
concrete proposal. 

With the same determination to achieve 
agreement and unity we talked with our 
allies at Tehran regarding the treatment of 
Nazi Germany, and with our allies at Cairo 
regarding the treatment which should be 
accorded Japan. In the formulation of our 
policy toward our enemies we are moved 
both by the two lessons from our history of 
which I have spoken and by the third. This 
is that there can be no compromise with 
fascism and nazi-ism. It must go everywhere. 
Its leaders, its institutions, the power which 
supports it must go, They can expect no 
negotiated peace, no compromise, no oppor- 
tunity to return. Upon that this people 
and this Government are determined and 
our allies are equally determined. We have 
found no difference of opinion among our 
allies that the organization and purposes of 
the Nazi state and its Japanese counterpart, 
and the military system in all of its ramifi- 
cations upon which they rest are, and by 
their very nature must be, directed toward 
conquest, There was no disagreement that 
even after the defeat of the enemy there will 
be no security unless and until our victory 
is used to destroy these systems to their very 
foundation. The action which must be taken 
to achieve these ends must be, as I have said, 
agreed action, We are working with our 
allies now upon these courses, 

The conference at Moscow, as you will 
recall, established the European Advisory 
Commission, which is now at work in London 
upon the treatment of Germany. Out of 
these discussions will come back to the gov- 
ernments for their consideration proposals 
for concrete action. 

Along with arrangements by which na- 
tions may be secure and free must go ar- 
rangements by which men and women who 
compose those nations may live and have 
the opportunity through their efforts to im- 
prove their material condition, As I said 
earlier, we will fail indeed if we win a victory 
only to let the free peoples of this world, 
through any absence of action on our part, 
sink into weakness and despair. 

The heart of the matter lies in action which 
will stimulate and expand production in in- 
dustry and agriculture and free international 
commerce from excessive and unreasonable 
restrictions. These are the essential pre- 
requisites to maintaining and improving the 
standard of living in our own and in all coun- 
tries. Production cannot go forward with- 
out arrangements to provide investment 
capital. Trade cannot be conducted with- 


‘out stable currencies in which payments can 


be promised and made. Trade cannot de- 
velop unless excessive barriers in the form of 
tariffs, preferences, quctas, exchange con- 
trols, monopolies, and subsidies, and others, 
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are reduced or eliminated. It needs also 
agreed arrangements under which communi- 
cation systems between nations and trans- 
port by air and sea can develop. And much 
of all this will miss its mark of satisfying 
human needs unless we take agreed action 
for the improvement of labor standards and 
standards of health and nutrition. 

I shall not on this occasion be able to ex- 
plain the work which has been done—and it 
is extensive—in these fields. In many of 
them proposals are far advanced toward the 
stage of discussion with Members of the Con- 
gress prior to formulation for public discus- 
sion. 

I hope, however, that I have been able in 
some measure to bring before you the im- 
mensity of the task which lies before us all, 
the nature of the difficulties which are in- 
volved, and the conviction and purpose with 
which we are attacking them. Our foreign 
policy is comprehensive, is stable, and is 
known of all men. As the President has 
said, neither he nor I have made or will make 
any secret agreement or commitment, politi- 
cal or financial. The officials of the Govern- 
ment have not been unmindful of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon them; nor have 
they spared either energy or such abilities 
as they possess in discharging that respon- 
sibility. 

May I close with a word as to the responsi- 
bility which rests upon all of us. The 
United Nations will determine by action or 
lack of action whether this world will be 
visited by another war within the next 20 or 
25 years, or whether policies of organized 
peace shall guide the course of the world. 
We are moving closer and closer to the hour 
of decision. Only the fullest measure of 
wisdom, unity, and alertness can enable us 
to meet that unprecedented responsibility. 

All of these questions of foreign policy 
which, as I said earlier, is the matter of 
focusing and expressing your will in the 
world outside our borders, are difficult and 
often involve matters of controversy. Under 
- our constitutional system the will of the 
American people in this field is not effective 
unless it is united will. If we are divided, 
we are ineffective. We are in a year of a 
national election in which it is easy to 
arouse controversy on almost any subject, 
whether or not the subject is an issue in the 
campaign. You, therefore, as well as we who 
are in public office, bear a great responsibility. 
It is the responsibility of avoiding needless 
controversy in the formulation of your judg- 
ments. Itis the responsibility for sober and 
considered thought and expression. It is the 
responsibility for patience both with our 
allies and with those who must speak for 
you with them. Once before in our lifetime 
we fell into disunity and became ineffective 
in world affairs by reason of it. Should this 
happen again, it will be a tragedy to you and 
to your children and to the world for genera- 
tions. 


POLAND'S POST-WAR STATUS—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by him on April 2 in Detroit, 
Mich., dealing with Poland’s post-war status, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR GURNEY 


[Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an address on 
freedom of speech delivered by him on the 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air program 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


NAZI PERSECUTION OF SMALL NATIONS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 
(Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
liyered by him over Wisconsin radio stations 
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on April 4, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


FORGOTTEN MAN—THE WHITE-COLLAR 
WORKER — ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Forgotten Man—The White-Collar 
Worker,” delivered by him December 4, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ANALYSIS OF REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
SITUATION 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an analysis of the 
Republican Presidential situation, written by 
Roy A. Roberts, managing editor of the Kan- 
sas City Star, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS—EDITORIAL FROM 

DAVENPORT DEMOCRAT AND LEADER 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Those Flight Instructors,” published 
in the Davenport Democrat and Leader, of 
March 28, 1944, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


ALCOHOL AS A SUPPLEMENT TO GASOLINE 


{Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a news release 
under the heading “Farm block plans de- 
termined fight to assure alcohol important 
place as a supplement to gasoline,” which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

THE FARMER AND THE WAR—EXTRACTS 

FROM COLUMN OF W. H. McWILLIAMS 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp extracts from the 
column of W. H. McWilliams published in 
the Times-Leader of Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
relating to the farmer and the war, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SIZE OF THE ARMY—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW YORK NEWS 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “How Big an Army,” published in the 
New York Daily News of March 5, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

THE ARABIAN OIL PROJECT—ARTICLE 
FROM WALL STREET JOURNAL 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorn an article entitled 
“Strong Imperialistic Tinge Seen in United 
States-Saudi Arabia Oil Project,” written by 
Felix Morley and published in the Wall Street 
Journal of February 25, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

HERBERT HOOVER’S ENDORSEMENT OF 

GOVERNOR DEWEY—ARTICLE BY DREW 

PEARSON 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article re- 
garding Hon. Herbert Hoover’s endorsement 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, from the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, published in the 
Washington Post April 6, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

DEWEY AND INTERNATIONALISM— 

ARTICLE BY MARQUIS CHILDS 


Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Dewey and Internationalism,” written 
by Marquis Childs and published in the 
Washington Post of April 11, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

MOTHER AN’ ME—EDITORIAL BY 
MARK M. SHAW 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mother an’ Me,” by Mark M. Shaw, 
from the Greater Nebraskan, which appears 


in the Appendix.] 
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OUR ALLIES AND US—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE COLUMBIA CITY COMMERCIAL- 
MAIL 
[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Our Allies and Us,” from the Columbia 

City Commercial-Mail, of Columbia City, 

Ind., for April 10, 1944, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and a convention, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon, with the 
announcement that tomorrow a motion 
will be made that a recess be taken un- 
til Monday; so Senators may govern 
themselves accordingly. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 13, 1944, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 12, 1944: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Max Waldo Bishop, of Iowa, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul of the 
United States of America. 

John L. Bankhead, of North Carolina, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

L. Randolph Higgs, of Mississippi, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., of New York, N. Y. 
to be general counsel for the Department of 
the Treasury, in place of Randolph E. Paul, 
resigned. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

George. J. Schoeneman, of Newport, R. I., to 
be Assistant Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, to fill an existing vacancy. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Joseph P. Marcelle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the first 
district of New York, in place of Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr., resigned. 

UNITED States PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service: 
SENIOR SANITARY ENGINEER TO BE SANITARY 

ENGINEER DIRECTOR EFFECTIVE APRIL 2, 1944 

Lawrence M. Fisher 


SENIOR SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY MEDICAL 
DIRECTORS EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1944 


James A. Crabtree 
Lucius F. Badger 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY PASSED 
. ASSISTANT SURGEONS EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1944 
Lloyd F. Summers 
Martin G. Van Der Schouw 
Randolph P. Grimm 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the’ Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
who offered Thine only begotten Son to 
be made perfect through suffering, do 
Thou sustain all those whose loved ones 
are giving the full measure of sacrifice in 
the service of our free institutions. Re- 
deem the sorrow of their grief, knowing 
that they who give gain, they who lose 
have, and they who die live. We praise 
Thee for the heroic constancy and gran- 
deur of our glorious armies as they strive 
and die for human freedom. Thou who 
-art high above all tumults of the na- 
tions and stillest the noise of the turbu- 
lent waters, we pray Thee to preserve us 
as a people from the fateful error of dis- 
unity, from the clutch of selfishness, and 
from the heat. of passion. Heavenly 
Father, continue to hear us: 


“In simple trust like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls.the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 


In the name of Him who shall reign 
forever and ever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, April 1, 1944, was read and ap- 
proved. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF HON. 
W. G. STIGLER AS A REPRESENTATIVE- 
ELECT TO THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: The certificate of election in due form 
of law of Hon. W. G. STIGLER as a Representa- 
tive-elect to the Seventy-eighth Congress 
from the Second Congressional District of 
the State of Oklahoma, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Hon. Jack Nich- 
ols, is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. STIGLER presented himself be- 
fore the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS HOUSE 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House - 


in connection with the death of a former 
Member. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES T. LLOYD 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House the 
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passing of Hon. James T. Lloyd at his 
home in Canton, Mo., on “pril 3, at the 
age of 87 years. 

For 20 years Mr. Lloyd was an out- 
standing Member of this body, retiring in 
1917. 

Ten times the people of the First Dis- 
trict of Missouri elected him as their Rep- 
resentative in this Congress. 

To know Mr. Lloyd Was really an in- 
spiration. He was devoted to his duties, 
and everyone was impressed by his deep 
sincerity as well as his character and in- 
tegrity. 

During his service in this House he was 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts, 
a position I now have the honor to hold. 
He also served as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee. He was 
a close friend of the late Speaker Champ 
Clark, and in his third term was selected 
as whip of the Democratic Party. There 
are few here today, like you, Mr. Speaker, 
who served with Mr. Lloyd. One of the 
kindliest of men, he was ever ready to 
pass on his experience to new Members. 

Mr. Speaker, for 30 years I had the 
pleasure of enjoying a close personal 
friendship with Mr. Lloyd. In 1934, when 
I was a candidate for the Senate, he was 
chairman of a meeting held in my behalf 
at Canton. I will always remember his 
kind expressions when he introduced me 
to his neighbors. 

Following his voluntary retirement 
from Congress, Mr. Lloyd opened a law 
office in Washington. He became inter- 
ested in civic affairs and was elected pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade and also 
served as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia, re- 
turning to the place of his birth, Canton, 
in 1925. Mr. Speaker, the State of Mis- 
souri and the Nation have lost an out- 


standing public servant and I a close per- 


sonal friend. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee 


on Appropriations, reported the bill 


(H. R. 4559) making appropriations for 


the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, and additional appropriations 
therefor for the fiscal year 1944, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1334), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CHARLES H. 
BURKE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
to announce the death of a former Mem- 
ber. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to announce to the House that on Good 
Friday last the Honorable Charles H. 
Burke, of South Dakota, passed away in 
this city. He had just commemorated 
his eighty-third birthday on the pre- 
vious Saturday. 

Having served seven terms in this 
body, the last of which was concluded 
in 1915, Charley Burke, as he was famil- 
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iarly known to thousands of South Da- 

kotans, had many friends and acquaint- 

ances in this body, and he was a frequent 
visitor to this Chamber. He also spent 

a great deal of time attending sessions 

of the Supreme Court and he never lost 

his keen interest in all governmental 
trends and policies. 

We in South Dakota had grown to 
honor Charley Burke as the grand old 
man of South Dakota politics. His life 
and accomplishments were a source of 
inspiration to young and old alike. Hav- 
ing served for 8 years as the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, to which posi- 
tion he was appointed by President 
Harding, Mr. Burke retained up until the 
time of his death a very special interest 
in the Indian problem. Not more than 
2 weeks before his death he made a spe- 
cial trip up to my office to discuss with 
me some of the possible objectives to be 
achieved by the Indian investigating 
committee recently authorized by this 
House. 

Charley Burke was a resolute, rugged, 
righteous American. His whole life 
typified the pioneer spirit which con- 
tributed so much to building the frame- 
work and to perfecting the functions of 
this Republic. I recall that on his last 
visit to this Chamber, less than a month 
ago, one of my colleagues noted his pres- 
ence and asked me, “Who is that deter- 
mined-looking old gentleman with the 
cane?” I was honored to inform him 
that the visitor was former Congress- 
man Charles H. Burke, of South Da- 
kota. Mr. Speaker, the determined old 
gentleman with the cane is no longer 
with us and will not again honor us with 
a visit to our Chamber, but the America 
which he helped to determine is a bet- ` 
ter place in which to live because of his 
clear-sighted contributions to the Re- 
public. 

The following is a newspaper report of 
the death of Charles H. Burke, from 
Daily: Argus-Leader, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., April 7, 1944: 

Ex-CoNGRESSMAN BURKE Dies IN NATIONAL 
CAPITAL, Ace 83—INDIAN COMMISSIONER, 
1921-29, Hap BEEN IN ILL HEALTH SINCE 
JANUARY—LAWMAKER SEVEN TERMS 
WASHINGTON, April 7.—Charles H. Burke, 

83, former Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

and one time Congressman from South 

Dakota, died today after a lingering illness. 

His condition had been serious since Janu- 

ary. 

Funeral arrangements will be made after 
arrival of his son, Walter H, Burke, of Pierre, 
S. Dak., tomorrow afternoon, 

INTERESTED IN INDIANS ~ 

Service to the American Indian was one 
of his principal accomplishments, not only 
as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but dur- 
ing seven terms as Congressman from South 
Dakota. Insight into needs of the Indians, 
gained from personal experience in South 


Dakota, enabled him to act resourcefully in 
matters of national policy. 

Born near Batavia, Genesee County, N. Y., 
April 1, 1861, he was educated in New York 
public schools and came to South Dakota 
in 1882, settling in Beadle County. In 1883, 
he moved to Hughes County and soon es- 
tablished himself as a forceful figure in the 
State. He studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1886. 


CONGRESSMAN AT TWO PERIODS 


After serving as State representative from 
Hughes and Stanley Counties from 1895 to 
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1897, Mr. Burke entered national politics 
and was elected Congressman for four con- 
secutive terms, 1899-1907. Defeated for 
nomination for a fifth term, he came back 
2 years later and was chosen for three more 
terms, 1909-15. 

Mr. Burke was an unsuccessful candidate 
for United States Senator in 1914. He de- 
feated Coe I. Crawford, of Huron, for the 
Republican nomination but lost in the No- 
vember election to Ed S. Johnson, Democrat. 

APPOINTED BY HARDING 

During the war, he was engaged in relief 
work, and on April 1, 1921, was appointed 
by President Warren G. Harding as United 
States Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He 
continued in that office until June 30, 1929, 
when he was succeeded by C. J. Rhoads. 

Mr. Burke was married January 14, 1886, 
to Caroline Schlosser. There were four 
children, Grace F. (Goodner); Bessie (Sher- 
man); Josephine L., and Walter H. 

The former Indian Commissioner was an 
Episcopalian and a Republican. He was a 
member of the Elks, Masonic, and Ancient 
Order of United Workmen lodges. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks a newspaper report from the Daily 
Argus Leader of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., of 
April 7, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a brief quotation from an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MRS MARY McDONOUGH 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts I 
submit the following privileged resolu- 
tion for immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
497, as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Mary McDonough, widow of Michael J. Mc- 
Donough, late an employee of the House, an 
amount equal to 6 months’ salary compen- 
sation at the rate he was receiving at the time 
of his death, and an additional amount not 
to exceed $250 toward defraying the funeral 
expenses of the said Michael J. McDonough. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
5 motion to reconsider was laid wi the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JENKINS and Mr. Disney asked 
and were given permission to extend their 
own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein a letter and an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is-there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr, CHURCH]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a recent address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 


FURLOUGH TRANSPORTATION FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand a number of 
petitions that have been sent to me by 
mothers, wives, and relatives of service- 
men from my district urging the speedy 
passage of H. R. 1504, known as the Hall 
furlough transportation bill, which 
would provide free furlough transporta- 
tion for the boys in the service. 

I present these petitions at this time, 
and I wish to say that many hundreds of 
names will follow on other petitions from 
day to day as they are mailed in to me 
by the various furlough clubs that have 
been organized throughout my district. 
I hope the House will give serious consid- 
eration to this bill which has long been 
pending and that fair treatment may be 
given to the wives, mothers, and sweet- 
hearts of our servicemen, as well as to 
our fighting men themselves. We owe 
this much to those who are giving up 
everything they. have for their country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Prrrencer]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mann: 
igan [Mr. MICHENER]? . 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after disposition of the regular business 
on the Speaker’s desk and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may address the House for 10 
minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. JONKMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Sergio 
Osmena, vice president of the Philip- 
pines, entitled “Dewey's Naval Victory 
and the American Pioneers in the Phil- 
ippines,” delivered on April 3, 1944, be- 
fore the Naval Academy Woman’s Club 
at Annapolis, Md. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WELCH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from Puerto Rico on the 
subject of Puerto Rican statehood. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, LECOMPTE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
to include therein two short letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include there- 
in an editorial from the Baton Rouge 
Times eulogizing the late Governor San- 
ders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of other special orders today, if there 
are any, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an article from the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from. Wis- 
consin [Mr. WASIELEWSKI]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 


‘unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Rrconbp and to include 


therein a short poem written by one of my 
constituents appearing in the current is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post, and 
also to extend my remarks and to include 
a short excerpt from a newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gent'eman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson] ? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'TOOLE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not a city in this country of over 50,000 
population that today does not find it- 
self with a definite shortage of police- 
men and firemen. This, despite the fact 
that every municipality of our country 
has increased police and fire department 
problems. 

In my own city, the great metropolis of 
New York, our police department is in 
the neighborhood of 2,300 men under its 
quota, while the fire department is 1,500 
under its allowed strength. Never in 
the history of the city have these two 
great departments been called upon to 
face such problems as they find today. 
Our police department is confronted with 
a wave of juvenile delinquency plus an 
influx of thousands of noncitizens who 
have been affected by the hysteria of the 
war. Our fire department is confronted 
with the storage of millions of tons of 
war matériel within the city borders, 
much of which is of a highly explosive 
and inflammatory nature. If a con- 
fiagration or sudden wave of lawlessness 
were to start in almost any of our large 
cities it might develop into a major 
calamity due to the shortage of man- 
power in these two correlated depart- 
ments. 

The major reason for the shortage in 
these departments in almost all of the 
cities is the operation of the Selective 
‘Service Act which does not of itself auto- 
matically defer firemen and policemen. 
Anyone who has lived in a large city 
knows that these two departments are 
the first line of defense of the citizenry. 
Both are groups of highly trained, sea- 
soned and experienced men who cannot 
be replaced by amateurs or physical mis- 
fits. If the Selective Service Act con- 
tinues to empty these departments of 
their manpower almost all of our citi- 
zens will find themselves in a helpless 
Poeton against two enemies—crime and 

re, 

In an effort to alleviate this situation, 
I have today introduced into this House 
an amendment to the Selective Service 
Act which would exclude from the pro- 
visions of that law all members of the 
fire and police departments in cities con- 
taining more than 50,000 inhabitants. I 
Sincerely hope that the committee to 
which the amendment will be referred 
will give it due consideration and in 


time will allow the House to vote upon 
its merits. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 

tleman has expired. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remars in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short editorial from the Daily 

Signal of Crowley, La. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana IMr. LarcapE]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I a 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record in two instances 
and to include in each a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article by Phelps Adams ap- 
pearing in the New York Sun of Monday, 
April 10, entitled “O. W. I. Goes Round 
and Round, Comes Out Here.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


U 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman irom New 
York [Mr. TABER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the O. W. I. 
has gotten out a handbook of the United 
States of America. They advertised it 
for sale all over Great Biitain in the 
newspapers. The New York Sun at- 
tempted through its Washington bureau 
to obtain a copy of this document and 
spent about a week’s time to follow it 
up and find it without suċcess. I have 
a copy of that book and I am going to 
talk about it more a little later on. 

Mr. Speaker, that book is filled with 
New Deal political propaganda. It is 


‘the kind of stuff that those who want 
_to impair the war effort voted for when 


they voted for a larger appropriation 

than we should have given the O. W. I. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 

tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on three subjects 
and to include certain statements and 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a very recent editorial from the 
Boston Traveler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes today at the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am compelled to avail myself of 
the privileges extended a Member of 
the Congress to direct the attention of 
yourself and my colleagues, whether they 
sit on the right or left side of the aisle, 
to a certain segment of the press, which, 
from its editorial pages and news col- 
umns screams for the freedom of the 
press, and yet, muffles the voices of those 
who seek to exercise and perpetuate that 
freedom of expression. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, when 
the masks of hypocrisy must be torn 
from the faces of these journalistic 
Jekyll and Hydes and their perfidy ex- 
posed in all its ugly nakedness. 

Those of us who love freedom of ex- 
pression, whether it be on the printed 
pages of newspapers, through the micro- 
phones of the radio, or from the public 
platform, must accept as our respon- 
sibility the task of exposing these jour- 
nalistic charlatans, less through their 
sabotage from within, they destroy that 
freedom of expression upon which this 
Nation is builded. 

Not only, Mr. Speaker, is “eternal 
vigilance the price of liberty” but eternal 
vigilance should be the watchword of 
America in zealously guarding freedom 
of expression and ever keeping on the 
alert for the mouthings of those who 
would march under the valiant banner 
of such a freedom and yet deny that 
same freedom to those who do not pos- 
sess the same, or an equal medium of ex- 
pression as they. 

Remember that as long as freedom of 
expression lives in this country, Amer- 
ica lives. When freedom of expression 
dies, America dies. 

There are some editors and news pur- 
veyors in this country who preach: free- 

of speech but practice it not when 
it involves them or conflicts with their 
views. 

It is of more than passing interest, Mr. 
Speaker, that in this connection the edi- 
tor who derides Congress as a body, and 
does everything in his power to destroy 
the confidence of the people in their 
elected representatives, is the same editor 
who is usually guilty of the practices 
which I have described. 

These narrow-minded, bigoted men, 
reeling in drunkenness from the mighty 
power of the press which has been placed 
in their mortal hands, vilify, condemn, 
misrepresent, and even slander Mem- 
bers of the Congress with whom they dis- 
agree politically; they ridicule Congress 
as an institution; they gnaw away at the 
very foundation of our form of govern- 
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ment by reckless charges, false and un- 
true, without fear of correction or re- 
pudiation because they refuse to give to 
those so attacked and maligned the right 
to answer and defend themselves 
through the same medium by which they 
are attacked. ` 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, in 
making these remarks to even suggest 
that I would attempt to stay the hand 
which pens such calumnies. Indeed not. 
On the contrary, I defend their right to 
write and speak as they so desire. It is 
their right under the freedom of expres- 
sion, which I champion, to write and say 
what they please. But, by the eternal, 
Mr. Speaker, I declare that it is equally 
the right of the attacked to face his ac- 
cuser on a common meeting ground and 
to let the people determine for them- 
selves which is right and which is wrong. 
Could anybody ask for less? 

I regard the newspapers and radio of 
this country as much responsible to the 
people of this Nation as any elected offi- 
cial who holds office through the suffer- 
ance of the electorate. As you well know, 
I am a newspaper man by profession and 
Iam proud of that profession. It is be- 
cause I am proud of that profession and 
because I have always accepted it as a 
public trust, responsible to the people 
who are the bone and sinew of this Na- 
tion, and who accord me the freedom of 
expression which I enjoy, that I resent 
most bitterly any action or practice 
which would tend to destroy that 
privilege. 

Members of this Congress will pass 
away. Editors of this Nation will pass 
away, but freedom of expression will not 
pass away as long as there are those 
among us who are willing to defend it 
every day of their living lives and to ex- 
pose its traducers as they come upon 
the scene. 

What I have said up until this point 
has been of a general nature, an over-all 
expression of the importance of guarding 
against the strangulation of freedom of 
expression by those who owe their very 
existence to such freedom, yet who would 
deny to others what they themselves 
survive and thrive on. 

I will now become specific and definite 
in order to emphasize my point to you. 

I do not know how many of the Mem- 
bers have in your own district such an 
individual as I have described. 

Unfortunately I have the sad experi- 
ence of having one in my district and it 
is my intention to turn the light of truth 
on him in the hope that others may profit 
by my experience. 

This is not a pleasant duty but I would 
not be worthy of the confidence which 
the people of my district have in me if 
I shirked this duty and failed to place 
the records before the people for judg- 
ment. 

You will realize how unpleasant this 
task is when you know that it involves 
one at whose knee I grew up in the news- 
paper business and until recently be- 
lieved to be one of my dearest and closest 
friends. Although, because of my news- 
paper training and experience, I should 
be immune from shock and should be 
beyond disillusionment, I confess that I 
am as human as anybody else and as 
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emotional as any adolescent youth when 
those of whom I am fond fall from grace. 
What queer quirk in his make-up has 
caused his present attitude and complete 
loss of appreciation of the value of in- 
tellectual honesty, I cannot say. 

During my entire 23 years newspaper 
experience I grew up on the Times-Pica- 
yune and the New Orleans States of 
New Orleans, La. I knew no other news- 
paper employment. I knew no other 
newspaper tutors than those with whom 
I came in contact on these two newspa- 
pers. I cherished the heritage of hon- 
esty, fairness, and impartiality. I had 
particular affection for the New Orleans 
States on which I eventually became its 
city editor and from that city desk came 
to the Congress of which I am now priv- 
ileged to be a Member. I am happy 
that I still enjoy a personal friendship 
with the publishers of these newspapers 
and some of their highest officials. I 
also have retained a deep affection for 
those men and women on these newspa- 
pers alongside of whom I worked so long 
and spent so many happy days. 

I worked across the desk from James 
Evans Crown, who was my superior dur- 
ing the era when he was city editor and 
who upon the death of that gallant news- 
paper veteran, J. Walker Ross, advanced 
in the ranks simultaneously with me. 
Mr. Crown was promoted to the post of 
managing editor and editor of the New 
Orleans States, succeeding Captain Ross, 
and I succeeded him and became city 
editor. 

National fame came to both of us in 
what is now historically known as the 
Louisiana scandals. 

Naturally our names were linked 
closely together. Mr. Crown boasted of 
me as “his boy” and frequently expressed 
great admiration for my ability, capacity, 
and adherence to duty. 

There came the day, however, when I 
chose to support candidates for public 
office of my own choice and not of the 
choice of those who told and instructed 
Mr. Crown which candidates he had to 
support. 

From then on I became politically per- 
sona non grata with my old friend and 
superior although our personal] relations 
remained the same. 

In truth politics does make strange 


bedfellows and those on whom Mr., 


Crown had showered flowing baskets of 
bouquets and with whom I elected to con- 
tinue my association, became the object 
of derision from the same throats which 
only a short time before had sung their 
praises from on high. 

In contrast there crawled into the 
political bed with Mr. Crown many from 
the political arena who only a short time 
before had been denounced by him. 
What an unholy sight to behold. And 
what tirades were unloosed on those who 
refused to agree with the position taken 
by- Mr. Crown. 

It was perfectly proper for Mr. Crown 
and his associates to become bedfellows 
of those who had been denounced by 
them, but it was an unforgivable sin to 
associate with those who previously had 
been lauded but were now in disfavor. 
It was the old story of “whose ox is being 
gored” which counted in the ultimate. 
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I do not dispute the right of any gen- 
tleman to change his mind or his po- 
litical faith at any time he deems it wise. 
If Mr. Crown wanted to change political 
face that was all right with me. I do 
take issue with him, however, when he 
deliberately misrepresents me in his edi- 
torial columns because I disagree with 
him politically, and then consistently re- 
fuses to allow me the courtesy of replying 
to his faisifications. > 

Not once, not twice, but thrice did I 
respectfully request of Mr. Crown the 
privilege of replying to his editorial at- 
tacks on me, and thrice have my pleas 
fallen upon deaf and unresponsive ears. 

Yet this same individual hurls a bully- 
like challenge at you Members of this 
Congress that you are not fair, that you 
are not impartial, that you close the door 
on those whom you see fit to criticize 
without allowing them the opportunity 
of defense. 

There never was uttered a more vicious 
falsehood. 

I repeat, repeat, and repeat that I 
regret it has become necessary for me 
to resort to this method of procedure 
in order to get this situation before you, 
but I have no other recourse. Mr. 
Crown, by his action, allows me no 
alternative. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Crown will violently 
abuse me for taking up the time and 
patience of this Congress and the ex- 
pense involved, but if a crime has been 
committed it is to be laid at the door of 
Mr. Crown’s office and not mine. 

All this would not have been neces- 
sary had Mr. Crown granted me the 
same right and privilege of freedom of 
expression which he himself enjoys but 
which he abuses and most certainly is 
not worthy of. If Mr. Crown had 
granted me the right to express myself in 
opposition to his misstatements and 
falsehoods by merely granting my re- 
quest and printing my letter to him it 
would not have been necessary for me to 
come before you with this extended ex- 
posé of his practices. 

The editor of the New Orleans States 
has closed the columns of the newspaper 
which he controls to me but he does 
not and cannot close the columns o2 the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or the right of ex- 
pression in the well of this House to me. 
These are the means at my command 
and these are the means I am using to 
rip off the toga of sanctimonious self- 
righteousness from this imposter. 

And I repeat the offer which I have 
made to him on previous occasions, that 
if he desires his reply to me as a result 
of these remarks to be brought before 
this Congress I shall be happy to do so 
upon his request. I do not refuse to 
allow him the right of expression before 
those who hear him condemned. In all 
sense of fair play and justice I invite 
him to reply to me. I invite him to ask 
me to have his reply printed in extensio, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and I as- 
sure him his request will be granted im- 
mediately. I readily offer him a privilege 
which he has so consistently denied me. 

Can he boast of equal fairness and 
justice? 

I will let the record speak for itself. 
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On Thursday, March 23, 1944, there 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
New Orleans States the following edi- 
torial which I quote in full, 

I ask you to read every line of this 
editorial and listen attentively to its 
charges against you the Congress of the 
United States. 

It is a most amazing document, all the 
more amazing when you come to know 
of events which not only preceded but 
supplemented its publication. 

Under the caption “Dies-Winchell,” I 
quote as follows: 


This newspaper holds no brief for Mr. 
Walter Winchell, widely read columnist and 
radio commentator. It does not share his 
views on some subjects or sympathize with 
all of his activities. It does agree with some 
of the things he says and writes. We do be- 
lieve that he is entitled to the right of free 
speech and the right of enjoying the privi- 
leges of a free press. 

Mr. Winchell should also enjoy the right 
of defending himself against any charges 
made against him, no matter where they 
originate. This is the right of every Ameri- 
can citizen. It is not observed, however, for 
those unfortunate enough to come under the 
ban of some congressional committees. 

Martin Dres is chairman of the Committee 
on Investigation of Un-American Activities. 
He has asked the radio company over whose 
airways Mr. Winchell gives his views, and 
the company sponsoring Mr. Winchell, to fur- 
nish the committee with all the expressed 
views of the commentator. 

This, by implication, at least, throws the 
air of suspicion around Mr, Winchell. No 
effort on the part of the man under fire has 
been made to deny the committee free access 
to all of his recorded views. He does ask, 
however, that he be allowed to appear before 
the committee to refute any and all charges 
that may be expressed or implied against 
him. In all fairness and decency, he should 
be given this opportunity. 

It seems to be the practice of some con- 
gressional committees to hear only one side 
of a controversy, especially when its member- 
ship seeks to conduct a smear campaign. 
Congress is notably unfair in other ways. 
Any Member can get up on the floor or have 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at- 
tacks on the character of a citizen. The 
citizen has no comeback and no recourse, no 
matter how untrue or vicious the charges 
made by a Congressman are. To our way of 
thinking, this is unpardonable and unjust. 
It is just like hitting a man when he is down. 

Congress has another habit, that of allow- 
ing its Members to incorporate in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp diatribes against those 
they or their friends oppose politically. 
Louisiana had an example of this very re- 
cently when Leander Perez attacked Governor 
Jones in a radio speech here, which Represent- 
ative F. Epwarp Hésert had incorporated in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This was done 
despite General Pipsqueak’s charges having 
been in a large measure at variance with the 
facts. No one enjoyed the privilege of giving 
views in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in opposi- 
tion to those of General Pip. 

A Congressman can abuse and vilify in the 
strongest kind of terms those he cares to, and 
_ the law does not hold him responsible. 

When this country denies the right of a 
citizen to defend himself from accusers, then 
it is no longer a republic. Mr. Winchell 
should be given every opportunity to meet 
any charges or criticism made by the Dies 
committee or Mr. Dies. He will be if the 
American principle of fair play is to survive. 


Of course I was particularly interested 
and incensed at the paragraph which al- 
luded to me on the occasion on which I 
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inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech delivered by the Honorable Lean- 
der H. Perez, duly elected district attor- 
ney of the Parishes of St. Bernard and 
Plaquemines in the State of Louisiana, 

I was incensed because this was such a 
flagrant misstatement of the truth and 
the facts involved. And parenthetically 
I might mention that the lower courts 
have upheld the position taken by Mr. 
Perez and have ruled against the position 
held by the editor who would be a pseudo 
judge and legal Solomon. I am not dis- 
cussing this phase of the issue, however, 
but am only pointing out what occurred 
after this editorial appeared. 

Keeping in mind such statements 
made in the editorial as— 


Mr. Winchell should also enjoy the right of 
defending himself against any charges made 
against him, no matter where they originate. 
This is the right of every American citizen. 
+*+ >» + He does ask, however, that he be 
allowed to appear before the committee to 
refute any and all charges that may be sag 
pressed or implied against him. * * 

In all fairness and decency, he should 55 
given this opportunity. 


Although all previous attempts to have 
my side of an issue presented in the 
columns of the New Orleans States had 
failed I thought perchance that once 
again the chameleon had changed its 
color and maybe Mr. Crown would start 
practicing what he preached. 

Hoping against hope I dispatched Mr. 
Crown the following letter on Saturday, 
March 25: 


Mr. James E. Crown, 
Editor the.New Orleans States, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mn. Crown: I have before me a copy 
of the editorial entitled, “Dies-Winchell,” 
from the New Orleans States of Thursday, 
March 23, 1944, which I quote in part as 
follows: 

“Congress has another habit, that of al- 
lowing its Members to incorporate in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp diatribes against 
those they or their friends oppose politically. 
Louisiana had an example of this very re- 
cently when Leander Perez attacked Gov- 
ernor Jones in a radio speech here, which 
Representative F. Eowarp HÉBERT had incor- 
porated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This 
was done despite General Pipsqueak’s charges 
having been in a large measure at variance 
with the facts. No one enjoyed the privi- 
lege of giving views in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in opposition to those of General 
Pip.” 

In view of the statement which you have 
made in this editorial, which is at complete 
variance with the facts in the case, I am 
writing you this letter merely to keep the 
record straight and without any hope of it 
ever coming to the public's attention through 
the columns of your editorial page, because 
in the past you have consistently and per- 
sistently refused to practice what you preach. 

You advocate publicly giving both sides of 
the question and privately you refuse to do 
just that. I have no hope of the leopard 
changing its spots at this late date because 
you know that I know exactly what’s in your 
mind and what causes it to so function. 

The statement in the editorial, No one 
enjoyed the privilege of giving views in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in opposition to those 
of General Pip,” is a damnable, malicious, 
and deliberate falsification of the facts, and 
you know it. In a previous instance when 
you saw fit to criticize me for exercising my 
legal and moral right in my conduct in 
Washington I directed a letter to you on De- 
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cember 7, 1943, respectfully requesting that 
you publish it in order to keep the record 
straight. You ignored this letter. I then 
called on you personally and repeated my 
request and told you that unless the letter 
was published I would have it printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in order to keep the 
record straight. 

You did not publish the letter and subse- 
quently carried a news story concerning my 
insertion of the letter in the Recorp and de- 
leted from the news story certain pertinent 
passages from the letter which gave it a false 
color. 

In that letter of December 7, I said this: 

“In conclusion may I say this to you, that 
if it is your desire to have this exchange of 
correspondence printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I shall be very happy to do so upon 
your request. Further, if you care to bear 
the expense of reprinting and addressing of 
envelopes, such as Mr, Perez did, which was 
certainly not at the Government expense and 
did not cost the taxpayers one penny, I shall 
be very happy to do so upon receipt of your 
check to cover same.” 

Could there be a more clear-cut offer to 
present your side of the case at controversy 
than this? I think the record speaks for it- 
self, but in passing let me say that this is 
just one of many instances in your inac- 
curacy, misrepresentation, and deliberate fal- 
sification in your mad tirade against those 
who dare to express different political views. 

Not only have you done this, but to my own 
knowledge you have deleted from your news 
columns complimentary items about me from 
nationally known writers. I guess you call 
that fair play. 

I assure you it is not my intention to get 
in any controversy with you or any other 
newspaper, but my sense of fairness and jus- 
tice revolts at such practices as which you 
are presently engaged in. 

And, making it all the more bitter is the 
fact that I believed you to be a friend of mine, 
whether we always agreed politically or not. 
I can well understand now what Caesar must 
have felt when he received the knife from 
Brutus, and not to be sacrilegious, certainly 
not (but since you are always quoting the 
Bible) to feel the emotions which Christ felt 
when Judas walked up to Him and kissed 
Him. 

Undoubtedly you will plead lack of space 
for somebody to defend himself and keep the 
record straight, but there is no lack of 
space when you prostitute the otherwise hon- 
est and fair columns of a great newspaper 
which has a heritage for honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. 
Leonard Nicholson, editor and publisher, 
and to Mr. John F. Tims, Jr., vice president, 
because I am sure otherwise they would not 
know you had received this communication, 
and am further doing it in the hope that I 
can at least shame you into publishing it. 
I will at least have accomplished something 
then in my otherwise futile effort to get the 
facts in the columns of the New Orleans 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Enw. HÉBERT, 


The letter was received by him on 
Monday morning March 28, 1944. 

Today is Wednesday, April 12, 1944. 
The first edition of the New Orleans 
States of Wednesday, April 12, has just 
appeared on the streets of New Orleans 
and I am informed there is no mention 
of the letter nor has there been any men- 
tion of the letter from Monday, March 
28, a period of exactly 17 days since he 
received it. 

And this is the man who parades him- 
self before the reading public of his 
newspaper in the role of a champion of 
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freedom of expression and who writes 
that in “all fairness and decency” any- 
body accused should be given an oppor- 
tunity to present his side of the case. 

Oh, but the shoe is on his foot now and 
it is pinching and pinching pretty hard, 
so the rule of fairness and decency does 
not exist when Mr. Crown is to be 
stripped of his Jekyll and Hyde character 
and exposed in his true colors. 

This is the man who writes in his edi- 
torial columns: 

When this country denies the right of a 
citizen to defend himself from accusers, then 
it is no longer a republic. 


I say to him that when an editor or a 
newspaper denies the right to a citizen, 
whether he be a private citizen or a pub- 
lic official, to defend himself from that 
editor’s or newspaper’s accusations, that 
editor or that newspaper forfeits the 
right to enjoy himself the privilege of 
such freedom of expression. 

If this man be sincere and intellec- 
tually honest he cannot reconcile wrong 
with right. What is right is right, what 
is wrong is wrong. There can be no 
middle ground. 

If Mr. Crown comes to the conclusion 
that a country which denies the right 
of a citizen to defend himself from ac- 
cusers is no longer a republic, he must 
of necessity, come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that an editor of a newspaper 
which denies the right of a citizen to 
defend himself from accusations made by 
that newspaper, does not believe in free- 
dom of expression. 

There can be no other conclusion and 
those who would deny the right of free- 
dom of expression deny the sacred prin- 
ciples upon which a republic and a free 
government are founded. There can be 
no double standard in the ideals of de- 
mocracy and the freedom of expression 
which it guarantees to all. 

Mr. Crown is caught in his own trap 
by his own words. 

He refuses to print my answer to his 
lie. He refuses me the right to answer 
my accuser. 

I told you that on three different oc- 
casions the same stand was taken by this 
man who charges that “Any Member 
[of this Congress] can get upon the floor 
or have published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp attacks on the character of a 
citizen. The citizen has no comeback 
and no recourse no matter how untrue 
or vicious the charges made by a Con- 
gressman are. To our way of thinking, 
this is unpardonable and unjust. It is 
just like hitting a man when he is down.” 

Does he not think he is guilty of hit- 
ting a man when he is down when he 
refuses to publish a letter from a public 
official he has misrepresented in his edi- 
torial columns? 

Of major importance is the fact that 
this refusal to publish communications 
which expose the fraud of his editorial 
comment is not the exception but the 
rule. And this individual prates of fair- 
ness and decency and talks about the ex- 
istence of the Republic. Shame on such 
hypocrisy. 

Now, to prove that this policy of con- 
demning without regard to fact is now 
the established policy of Mr. Crown, I 
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direct your attention to an occurrence on 
March 18, 1942, more than 2 years ago. 

At the time I wrote my first letter of 
protest I was totally unaware that the 
man with whom I had worked and for 
whom I had a great respect and admira- 
tion had strayed from the path of de- 
cency and honesty in dealing with the 
public. It was indeed an indictment of 
my naiveness in human nature, sophisti- 
cated as I thought myself to be. 

This first letter of protest and correc- 
tion called Mr. Crown’s attention to the 
fact that he had written an editorial 
relative to the stand of myself and other 
members of the Louisiana delegation on 
strikes during wartime and had not 
presented my positior. in the matter. 

The amazing thing about the whole 
affair was that Mr. Crown had in his pos- 
session 24 hours before the editorial was 
written a telegram from me clearly stat- 
ing my position. This didn’t make any 
difference, however, to the blatant Mr. 
Crown. He went ahead and wrote the 
editorial as though he had never heard 
from me. Did such procedure refiect 
an appreciation of the “fairness and 
decency” which he now haloed around 
his head? 

Of course he never published my letter 
of March 21, 1942, setting forth the true 
facts in the case. That, Mr. Speaker, was 
the gentleman’s first transgression of his 
self-styled appreciation of “fairness and 
decency” as far as I was concerned. 

But I was to learn plenty more during 
the days to come. Indeed my eyes were 
to be opened far greater than I had ever 
expected or anticipated. 

On December 3, 1942, I again wrote 
Mr. Crown a letter, which, in part, said: 

I have just finished reading your editorial 
of December 1, entitled “Congress Should 
Act,” and I have read it with no little amuse- 
ment because of the inconsistencies and fail- 
ure to state the facts. * * * 

Positively and definitely this letter is not 
for publication but only to keep my own 
records in the matter. I recall on another 
occasion when I was presented in your edi- 
torial column contrary to what the records 
were and my request for correction fell on 
blind eyes and deaf ears. 


Of course, the fact that I said the let- 
ter was not for publication did not make 
any difference. It was because I was 
clinging to a small string of faith in the 
man I believed to be intellectually hon- 
est and I did not want to destroy that last 
vestige; so I gave him an out,” if you 
please. I gave him a chance to save face 
by allowing him the opportunity of vol- 
untarily publishing the correction. 

Even if I had asked for that particular 
letter to be published, it would not have 
been, as witness what subsequently took 
place on December 7, 1943, when I pro- 
tested once again against misrepresenta- 
tion surrounding the insertion of Mr. 
Perez’ speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

When Mr. Crown refused to publish 
my letter, which again exposed him, I 
caused the letter which he refused to 
print in his newspaper to be inserted, 
as you will recall, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as of December 20, 1943. 

That was the first time I publicly ex- 
posed him and stripped him of the false 
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veneer of “fairness and decency” with 
which he gilds himself. 
He has never forgiven me for that ex- 


“posure and now has announced that he 


will drive me from the Halls of Congress. 
He takes the position of the culprit who 
has been convicted by the district at- 
torney and swears vengeance against the 
district attorney as a result. 

What meat does this would-be jour- 
nalistie Caesar feast upon that he feels 
himself so powerful that he can drive 
men from this body who dare expose him 
as a purveyor of misinformation and un- 
truths? 

I accept this challenge, Mr. Speaker. 

I accept his challenge with the state- 
ment that I will be a Member of Congress 
long after the name of the present edi- 
tor of the New Orleans States is removed 
from the editorial page of that news- 


paper. 

I do not desire to engage in any con- 
troversy with a newspaper. Nobody bet - 
ter than myself knows the futility of 
such a procedure. I refuse, however, to 
take such violent and malicious attacks 
lying down and without striking back. 
I would be less worthy of being called 
a man entitled to public office if I did 
less, 

Let Mr. Crown and his ilk shut the 
door of response to me by closing the col- 
umns of his newspaper to my replies to 
his attacks. Let him attempt to destroy 
freedom of expression through such pro- 
cedure. He cannot and shall not close 
the avenue of the floor of Congress, and 
I warn him that I shall walk along that 
path to the fullest extent. He cannot 
destroy freedom of expression except in 
the columns of his newspaper. I mean 
to guard the freedom of expression as 
vigorously as he attempts to destroy it. 

I am reminded of what a great news- 
paperman once said of the freedom of 
expression. I am reminded of what 
Benjamin Franklin once said, and which 
is most appropriate to recall at this 
time: 

Without freedom of thought, there can be 
no such thing as wisdom. And no such 
thing as public liberty without freedom of 
speech, which is the right of every man as far 
as by it he does not hurt or control the right 
of another; and this is the only check it ought 
to know. 


Mr. Speaker, I come to the end of my 
discussion. 

I am grateful for the privilege which 
has been accorded me by my colleagues 
in being allowed to call the attention of 
yourself and this Congress to the insid- 
ious actions of those who would march 
under the banner of freedom of expres- 
sion, yet in practice choke off all exer- 
cise of such freedom to others. 

The pattern which they follow is the 
same pattern followed by those who, 
under the guise of patriotism, attempted 
to lull this Nation into a sleep from which 
it would never have awakened had not 
we recognized the danger of un-Ameri- 
can activity in our midst. There were 
those who preached Americanism while 
standing under the Stars and Stripes 
but whose hearts at the very same time 
were beating in unison with the very 
things which would have destroyed 
America and all it stood for. 
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Mr. Speaker, those editors, that seg- 
ment of the press which cries out for 
freedom of expression and at the same 
time refuses to grant freedom of expres- 
sion to others is no less guilty of striking 
at the very foundations of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, long after these editors 
have gone to their graves unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung; long after this 
particular editor has been called upon 
to answer for his transgressions before 
the supreme tribunal; long after I have 
drawn my last breath; long after the 
pages upon which have been scrawled 
his falsifications, have turned yellow— 
the words which I speak here today will 
live on the pages of the Recor of this 
Congress. 

I know = will not have spoken in vain 
if the flame of freedom of expression 
will be kept lighted by those who are to 
follow. I know and realize that as long 
as the American Nation exists, there will 
be those who will attempt to deny the 
right of freedom of expression, but I 
know also there will always be those who 
will rise to expose freedom's saboteurs 
who would dare extinguish the flame. 
There will always be the conflict be- 
tween good and evil; there will always be 
a clash between right and wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I have abiding faith that 
freedom of expression shall not pass 
from the face of the earth as long as 
there is a Congress elected by the people, 
existing on the American Continent. 
Freedom of expression is as everlasting 
as the willingness of those to fight for 
its preservation. The willingness to 
fight for such an ideal is a precious 
heritage of every American. 

Mr. Speaker, I take my stand along- 
side the legions not only marching under 
that banner of free expression but also 
those legions of fearless editors who are 
breathing and living, by example and 
practice, such freedom’s ideals and 
principles. 

Mr. Speaker, I demand in the name 
of a representative of a free people, the 
continued right of freedom of expres- 
sion for every man and woman in this 
free Nation; I demand complete free- 
dom of expression whether that expres- 
sion be freedom of the press, freedom of 
the air, or freedom of the forum. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no substi- 
tute or limitation on freedom of expres- 
sion lest this free Nation perish, and it 
shall not perish. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


PRIMARY ELECTION IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], who just pre- 
ceded me, it may be gathered that he 
was displeased about something that 
someone wrote about him. If two of the 
Members who were here at the last ses- 
Sion before recess, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBATH!] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
were present, they undoubtedly would 
-have filed a protest against wasting the 
time of Congress. They are not here 
today. They suggested that anyone who, 
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on the floor, calls attention to the fact 
that some columnist, editor, or radio 
commentator has charged a Congress- 
man with disloyalty, is wasting the time 
of the House; that such charges, whether 
made against Congress or individual 
members of Congress, should pass unno- 
ticed, unchallenged from the floor. 

The libeling of Congress as an insti- 
tution, of Congressmen as the people’s 
representatives, has been going on for a 
long, long time. It is encouraging to me 
to note that a number who feel they have 
been lied about and slandered, who have 
had their loyalty and their patriotism 
questioned, resent it. I do not feel so 
lonesome when I hear gentlemen protest 
on the floor against the unfounded 
false charges. Some true representa- 
tives of the people will not permit such 
false charges to go unchallenged. 

As near as I get it, no Member of this 
body objects to anyone criticizing him 
when the truth is told. That is one of 
the things we must expect when we are 
elected to office. 

As far as I am concerned, if the ones 
who tell these falsehoods about Con- 
gressmen individually, would only re- 
spond by submitting to jurisdiction in the 
district where the Congressman lives so 
that our people would know the truth 
or falsity of his charges, that would help 
and would clear the air. 

These gentlemen on the other side, 
who object when I talk about a certain 
radio commentator, whose name I will 
not mention because they say it is a 
waste of time, would let that gentleman 
go on indefinitely making any and all 
charges he desires to make without any 
answer being made here or elsewhere. 

In my judgment, it is time—it is long 
past time—when this Congress should 
take some action to determine the truth 


or the falsity of charges which are made 


against individual Members, and against 
the Congress as a whole, which reflect 
upon the Congressmen in their repre- 
sentative capacity, upon this branch of 
the Government, and the way it acts, and 
which impair its usefulness. 

Those false statements go out through 
the papers. -They go out over the air. 
The country being at war, when some- 
one gets up week after week and makes 
the charge that there are seditionists in 
Congress—and that charge has been 
made—when that same individual makes 
the charge not once but twice, weeks 
apart, that there are saboteurs in Con- 
gress, then he should be brought down 
before a committee of the House, treated 
with the utmost courtesy, and asked to 
produce the proof. And, if he fails to 
produce the proof, then he should be 
asked, “Then you did not tell the truth, 
did you, or did you?” And he should 
be required to answer, “Yes, I did” or 
“No, I did not.” And if he cannot pro- 
duce the proof, then he should be asked 
the further question, “Then you lied, did 
you not? Yes or no? Did you, or did 
you not?” When he answers that one, 
and if he answers it truthfully and says 
that he did not tell the truth, then he 
should be asked, “Then you are a liar, 
are you not?” And upon the record 
should be spread the facts so that he who 


is accused, he who accuses, may be 


branded with a true brand. And those 
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questions should be put to him, one, two, 
three, four, flve, six, seven, eight, and 
then the air would be cleared, and it 
would not be necessary for us longer to 
continue the discussion. 

Then the gentlemen on the other side, 
if any there be, who want to lend their 
approval to this gentleman’s false 
charges, would no longer charge us with 
wasting the time of Congress. 

My purpose in speaking today was to 
call attention to the fact that the tail 
no longer wags the dog. New York and 
the international bankers and those who 
ask royalty over here to file an applica- 
tion for Jend-lease funds, or for ships, or 
for something else, no longer control the 
elections of this country. 

All too long certain publications, like 
the New Republic, New Masses, the Daily 
Worker, PM, and the Chicago Sun—the 
Chicago Sun you know is published in 
Chicago, in Illinois, in the great Mid- 
west—have assumed to speak for the peo- 
ple. Marshall Field put some of that in- 
herited money into that paper in order 
to, as the Sun would express it, educate 
the people, to tell the people the way in 
which they should go; how they should 
vote. 

SANE, SOUND, AND FIRM ON THEIR FEET 


The financial wizards, the interna- 
tional bankers, those who kowtow to roy- 
alty, who think of America last, should 
have been able by this time to have dis- 
covered that a part of our country lies 
west of the Adirondacks; that we are not 
a puppet province or dominion of some 
foreign power, and that the people of the 
great Midwest indulge in sane think- 
ing, form sound judgments, and stand 
squarely on their own feet. 

Without in any way intending to pro- 
mote sectionalism—because in this land 
of ours there should be no East, no Mid- 
west, and no West—it may be said that, 
while so much of the liquid wealth of this 
country is concentrated on the eastern 
seaboard, it is unfortunate that that re- 
gion should be the harbor for those who 
promote internationalism at the expense 
of our national existence. 

The control of much of the financial 
wealth of this country was overlong cen- 
tered in the city of New York, and it and 
adjacent cities and territory were the 
headquarters of many of those who be- 
lieved that the Constitution was out- 
moded, the world so contracted by rapid 
means of communication and transpor- 
tation, that we could no longer maintain 
our independence, our existence as a free, 
sovereign nation. 

Powerful, financial interests, able ap- 
parently to purchase almost unlimited 
space in metropolitan papers, rode 
roughshod over all those who ventured 
to express belief in the ability of our 
people, confidence in the efficiency of our 
form of government, faith in our future 
as a nation. 

Early in the present administration, 
New Deal spokesmen, like Tugwell, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the old ways 
were shopworn, that a revolution was 
on its way, and he expressed the hope 
that that revolution would be as blood- 
less as possible. He said our future was 
becoming visible in Russia. 

‘ WaLLace wrote of the making: over of 
America. More recently, he declared 
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that those who transact business in New 
York in Wall Street, were Fascists, and 
he described a Fascist as one “whose lust 
for money or power is combined with 
such an intensity of intolerance toward 
those of other races, parties, classes, re- 
ligions, cultures, regions, or nations as 
to make him ruthless in his use of deceit 
or violence to attain his ends. The su- 
preme god of a Fascist to which his ends 
are directed may be money or power; 
may be a race or a class; may be a mili- 
tary clique or an economic group; or may 
be a a culture, religion, or a political 
party.” 

Measure this administration by the 
yardstick laid down by WALLACE and 
form your own opinion. 

The President himself labeled those 
who had acquired property by industry, 
business acumen and thrift, as economic 
royalists and worse. He sneeringly re- 
ferred to the horse and buggy days— 
` glorious days in the history of our coun- 
try—as being days which we should for- 
get. 

The supposed virtues of the New Deal 
were painted with glowing words and in 
brilliant colors, until it became apparent 
that it was but a word picture, and then 
we were asked by its creator to forget the 
title, “the New Deal.” 

The New Deal did not cure unemploy- 
ment. It did not end the depression. It 
assumed power in 1933 and after a liberal 
application of it, the President told us in 
1936 that “recovery is with us,” “factories 
singing the song of industry, markets 
humming with bustling movement, ships 
and trains running full.” But, within 6 
months, he reversed his position and, in 
@ message to Congress, said that one- 
third of our people were “ill-nourished, 
ill-clad, ill-housed.” 

The New Deal has been tried and found 
wanting, and the people of this country, 
in the 1942 elections, gave unmistakable 
indication that they had had more than 
enough of it. 

Yet the administration went serenely 
on its way, governing by order and di- 
rective rather than by law. The New 
Deal not only did not cure unemploy- 
ment, not only did it fail to bring a re- 
turn of prosperity, it gave us an over- 
whelming public debt. Today, under it 
hundreds of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans are fighting on foreign soil, on dis- 
tant seas. 

The people have had enough of the 
New Deal; they have had too much of it 
and now, with 10,000,000 men and women 
in the service, with millions on foreign 
soil, engaged in a war from three to nine 
thousand miles from home, they have de- 
termined apparently to end the New 
Deal. . 

The New Deal having failed in time of 
peace to solve our domestic problems, 
the people of the great Midwest at least 
are in no mood to permit the do-good- 
ers, the professors, the dreamers, to car- 
ry on a war involving the lives of their 
sons and brothers. 

The people of the great Midwest spoke 
at the Wisconsin election of a few days 
ago, when they repudiated Willkie and 
his internationalism. The people of the 
Midwest will back every effort to win this 
war, but they want efficiency; they want 
“common-sense methods. They want the 
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war to be won with the least possible loss 


of life, and they are above all determined 


that no group of internationalists shall 
substitute for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a declaration of interdepend- 
ence; that no faction, no political party, 
shall haul down the Stars and Stripes 
and, in lieu thereof, run up an interna- 
tional flag. 

The people of the great Midwest be- 
lieve in this country; in the ability, the 
courage, the determination, of our peo- 
ple, just as thoroughly as Churchill be- 
lieves in the British Empire. Our peo- 
ple respect Stalin because he fights ever 
with the interests of Russia, his country, 
in mind. 

Yesterday’s election in Illinois should 
be notice to the internationalists, to 
those who think the Constitution is a 
dead document, to those who believe that 
we need an international fiag, that our 
people will not follow advocates of such 
a course. Cooperation, collaboration 
yes. But surrender of national sover- 
eignty, of our independence—no. 

About the first opportunity they had to 
vote since the Sun was rebuked in 1942 
was in the primary of yesterday. 

Now the Chicago Sun and these other 
publications that I have named have 
been after our colleague, STEPHEN Day, 
from that great State of Illinois. They 
have lied about him, and so have these 
eastern, what do you call them, “house- 
maids in the house of royalty,” people 
who just go wild when they see a prince 
or a duke, a duchess, or a princess. Not- 
withstanding all the charges made 
against our colleague, notwithstanding 
all the charges made against the Chi- 
cago Tribune—you remember how the 
Department of Justice was out there in- 
vestigating the Chicago Tribune to see 
if that was not a seditious publication— 
our colleague was renominated. And 
you remember that the New Deal snoop- 
ers could not find anything wrong with 
that publication or its publisher. 

The people out there, when’ they had 
a chance to vote for a candidate for 
United States Senator, repudiated the 
Sun and all its works. 

The issue was clearly drawn in Illinois. 
The Republican candidate for nomina- 
tion for United States Senator, Richard 
Lyons, made a clear-cut fight on the is- 
sue of whether we should preserve our 
national sovereignty while aiding in the 
winning of the war. His victory was 
overwhelming. ` 

He has been preaching—I must not say 
America first, but he has been following 
in the footsteps of Churchill, who believes 
that the interests of Great Britain should 
come first. Lyons, as I get it from what 
I have read of his talks, believes in col- 
laboration. He believes in helping those 
other nations just as the United States 
always has helped to a greater extent 
than any other nation, or any other com- 
bination of nations, in time of flood, fire, 
earthquake, or any disaster which has 
come to other peoples or nations. He 
believes in continuing that policy and 
going along, but he still believes, accord- 
ing to his speeches, that this country 
should retain its sovereignty. He does 
not go along with the idea that the horse 
and buggy days—the days of the enforce- 
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ment of the Constitution —of living un- 
der the Constitution, are gone. He does 
not go along with that idea of Tugwell 
that we must have a revolution. Tug- 
well was kind about that. He said he 
hoped it would be as bloodless as possible. 
Lyons does not go along with that idea 
of Wattace’s that we should remake 
campaign. Richard J. Lyons, candidate 
for the nomination for United States 
Senator, supported by the Chicago Trib- 
une, opposed by the Chicago Sun, time 


and again expressed his faith in our 


form of government, in our way of life, 
and pledged adherence to the doctrine of 
preserving our sovereignty. 

So the result in this election out there 
was that Lyons polled 435,000 votes, 
while this man Watson, this interven- 
tionist, this fellow financed, I suppose— 
I do not know who financed him—this 
fellow who represented the views of the 
interventionists who want our boys to go 
over and fight indefinitely and for some 
indefinite objective, that man in oppo- 
sition to Richard Lyons, who was sup- 
ported by the Chicago Tribune, polled 
68,652 votes. 

Our colleague the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, STEPHEN Day, running for the nomi- 
nation as a candidate for Congressman 
at Large, overwhelmingly defeated his 
opponent, Colonel Davis—and, by the 
way, a very fine citizen. Our colleague 
polled 308,566 votes, while the colonel, 
making a strenuous campaign but being, 
it was believed, a symbol of interna- 
tionalism, polled but 144,357 votes. 

Our colleague, you will remember, has 
been the target of New Republic, of the 
Daily Worker, the New Masses, PM, of 
the Chicago Sun, of the smear brigade, 
of the Washington Post, William Power 
Maloney, and all the motley crew which 
numbers among its members Avedis 
Arthur Derounian, alias John Roy Carl- 
son, alias George Pagnanelli, alias 
Thomas L. Decker, alias John Correa, 
alias Rudolph Kibers, alias Henry Re- 
nard, alias Mrs. Frances Olivia Downes. 

So we need not worry too much over 
the home front; the people are coming 
into their own, the people are beginning 
to ask when, not in point of time but 
in point of objective, the boys can come 
home. They are determined to win the 
war, but they know that the New Deal 
failed when the country was at peace, 
failed to create employment, failed in 
every way, and they have no disposition 
to go along now when the lives of our 
women and our men who are in the serv- 
ice are at stake; when we are gambling, 
not with dollars, not with property; but 
when the lives of our people are at stake, 
they do not want any politically con- 
ceived campaigns or methods of con- 
ducting war. 

Mr, SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I yield, 

Mr. SHORT. It would appear from 
the election returns just quoted that the 
Chicago Sun is setting rather than 
rising. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It has always been 
setting insofar as financial stability is 
concerned; it has been setting on the 
nest egg of the great-grandfather of this 
Marshall Field, and it has hatched out, 
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not a decent, respectable brood of chicks 
but a lot of vultures. 

Mr. SHORT. As the gentleman well 
knows, of course, and as the American 
people should know, this paper thet is 
operated at a financial loss has those 
losses deducted from the income-tax re- 
turns of this playboy educated in Eng- 
land who inherited more than $75,000,000 
from his grandfather and on which he 
has never paid any tax at all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That may be one of 


the objectives in operating the paper in- 


addition to vilifying and slandering and 
trying to drive from public life everyone 
who does not go along with those who 
come from abroad who have no use for 
‘America, who believe that a crown or 
a purple robe will cover all sorts of in- 
efficiency. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the opposition 
of such a publication is a help rather 
than a hindrance. Every kick is a boost. 
We ought to welcome their opposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, No; it is not a help. 
‘Some people believe what they see in 
‘print. 

Whatever might be said about the 
issue in Wisconsin, in Illinois it was clear 
‘and unmistakable. The Chicago Trib- 
une was the standard bearer of those 
who still believe, as do the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the Midwest, 
that the Constitution is a clear, sound, 
living statement, not only of the prin- 
ciples which have guided us in the past 
but a guide for our future, 

The result in Wisconsin and in Illinois 
proves that the spirit, the determina- 
tion, the faith, of the pioneer still lives. 
The great Midwest will contribute of its 
wealt“, its genius, its productivity, its 
manpower, to the winning of the war, 
and with just as much enthusiasm, de- 
termination, and effectiveness, it will see 
“to it, when the war has been won, that 
the United States of America remains 
a nation ready and willing to help the 
“unfortunate wherever in the world they 
may be found, but determined always 
that the principles of government laid 
down by our forefathers shall be main- 
tained, undiminished, here at home. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr, Jarman, until May 12, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Hark (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) for the re- 
mainder of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 13, 1944, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred. as follows: 


1873. A letter from E. G. Allen, rear admiral, 
United States Navy, Director of Budget and 
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Reports, transmitting a report showing the 
name, age, legal residence, rank, branch of 
service, with special qualifications therefor, 
of each person commissioned from civilian 
life into the Coast Guard Reserve during the 
period February 1 to March 31, 1944, who 
have not had prior commissioned military 
service, and in the Marine Corps and United 
States Naval Reserve for the period January 
28 to March 27, 1944, inclusive; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

1374. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the Military Establishment,” approved 
June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 314); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1375. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Strategic Services, transmitting a quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
Office of Strategic Services; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

1376. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of the service, 
with special qualification therefor, of each 
person commissioned in the Army of the 
United States without prior commissioned 
military service, for the period February 1, 


1944, through March 31,.1944; to the Com- , 


mittee on Military Affairs. 

1377. A letter from the Director, Committee 
for Congested Production Areas, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the Committee for Congested Production 
Areas for the period April 1, 1944, through 
June 30, 1944; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1378. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Economic Stabilization, transmitting a copy 


of the quarterly estimate of personnel re- 


quirements for the Office of Economie Stabili- 
zation, for the quarter ending June 30, 1944; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1379. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant to the President, the White House, 


transmitting the quarterly estimate of per- | 


sonnel requirements of the Liaison Office for 
Personnel Management, for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1944; to the.Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

1380. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a copy of the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for The National Archives, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

1381. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 


National Labor Relations Board, transmitting 


the quarterly estimate of personnel require- | 
ments of the National Labor Relations 


Board, for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 


year 1944; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1382. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting an 
estimate of the number of employees re- 
quired for the proper and efficient exercise 
of the functions of the General Accounting 
Office, during the quarter ending June 30, 
1944; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1383. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a com- 
munication from this Department tc the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, together 
with forms.executed by various bureaus, of- 


` fices, and divisions of this Department, re- 


flecting the number of employees estimated 
to be required during the fourth quarter of 
the fiscal year 1944, for the proper and effi- 
cient exercise of their respective functions; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1384. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting estimates of per- 
sonnel requirements for the Navy Depart- 
ment, the United States Marine Corps, and 
the United States Coast Guard, for the quar- 
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ter ending June 30, 1944; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

1385. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, transmitting the infor- 
mation for the purpose of making a de- 
termination of the number of employees 
necessary for the proper and efficient exer- 
cise of the functions of the Federal Works 
Agency, for the quarter ending June 30, 1944; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1386. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Production Board, transmitting a copy of the 
personnel requirements of the War Produc- 
tion Board, for the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

1387. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a copy of the information which 
has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget for his use in deter- 
mining the number of employees required by 
this Department during the fourth quarter of 
the fiscal year 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 
~ 1388. A letter from the Director; Office of 
War Mobilization, transmitting a copy of the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the Office of War Mobilization, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee-on the Civil Service. í 

1389. A letter from the Director, Selectiye 
Service System; transmitting an estimate of 
personnel requirements for-the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1034; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service: 

1390. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting information which specifies the 
number of employees required for the proper 
and efficient exercise of the functions of the 
Department of Labor and its bureaus, for the 
quarter beginning April 1, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1391. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the organic act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States, approved June 22, 
1936, one copy, each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. Croix; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1392. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the organie act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States, approved June 22, 
1936, one copy of the following legislation 
passed by the Legislative Assembly of the 
Virgin Islands: Bill No. 1, an act to provide 
for public assistance and welfare service for 
the Virgin Islands, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1393. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the organic act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the, United States, approved June 22. 
1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 

1394. A letter from the War Food Adminis- 
trator, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to authorize the sale of perishable farm com- 
modities below the parity or comparable 
price, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

1395. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for reimbursement of certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in the bachelor officers’ quar- 
ters, naval operating base, Argentia, New- 
foundland, on January 12, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

1396. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $4,250,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, to remain available until 
expended, for the War Department for rivers 
and harbors (H. Doc. No. 528); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 
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1397. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for reimbursement of 
certain Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in 
quarters at naval advance base depot, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., on February 6, 1944; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

1398, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill for the relief of Claude R. Whitlock, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

1399. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the foreign 
war relief appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944, extending its availability until June 
80, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 529); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1400. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 149 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months un- 
der the authority vested in him, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1401. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
‘transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated September 


17, 1943, submitting a report, together with ' 


accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Sabine River, Tex., 
authorized by the flood contról acts approved 
on May 15, 1936, and June 22, 1936; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

1402. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated March 3, 
1944, submitting a report, together with 
‘accompanying papers and illustrations on a 
review of reports on Lake Worth Inlet, Fla., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on April 20, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 
530); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. d 

1403. A letter frm thè Secretary of War, 

transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated June 11, 
1942, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Malheur River and tributaries, Oregon, au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on August 28, 1937, and by the acts of Con- 
gress approved on June 13, 1934, and March 
4, 1937 (H. Doc. No. 531); to the Committee on 
Flood Control and ordered to be printed with 
an illustration. 
1404. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Office of 
Civilian Defense for the fiscal year 1945, 
amounting to $1,139,000 (H. Doc. No. 532); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1405. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 19, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of reports on the Trinity River and 
tributaries, Texas, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Flood Control, House of 
Representatives, adopted on July 2, 1943 (H. 
Doc. No, 533); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed, VER two 
illustrations. 

1406. ʻA letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated September 
16, 1943, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary exam- 
“ination and survey of Mad River, Ohio, and 
Mad River at Springfield, Ohio, authorized 
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by the Flood Control Act approved June 22, 
1936; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

1407. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 
11, 1944, submitting an interim report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Santa Ana River and tributaries, 
California, covering Lytle Creek, San Bernar- 
dino County, Calif., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on August 28, 1937 (H. 
Doc. No. 534); to the Committee on Flood 
Control, and ordered to be printed with three 
illustrations. 

1408. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
grant to the city of Newport News, Common- 
wealth of Virginia, a right-of-way over cer- 
tain lands of the United States at the naval 
mine depot, Yorktown, Va., for water pipe- 
line purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

1409. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the annual report of the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. x 
1410. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a list of suits arising under the 
act of March 9, 1920 (41 Stat. 525), author- 
iz'ng suits against the United States in ad- 
miralty involving merchant vessels, in which 
final decrees were entered against the United 
States, exclusive of cases on appeal; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

1411. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a list of suits arising under the 
Public Vessel Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1112), in which final decrees were entered, 


exclusive of cases on appeal; to the Commit- | 


tee on Claims, 

1412. & letter ‘from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1413. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to provide for the payment of at- 
torneys’ fees from Osage tribal funds; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1414. A letter from the acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for reimbursement of certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fires in quarters occupied by naval 
construction battalions; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

1415. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Hugh 
A. Shiels, United States Naval Reserve; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

1416. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of reports to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget relative to de- 
termining the number of employees required 
by the various units of the Department of 
Justice, for the proper and efficient exercise 
of its functions for the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year 1944; to the Committee on the 
C‘vil Service. 

1417. A letter from the Administrative Of- 
ficer, President's Committee on Fair Employ- 


ment Practice, Office for Emergency Manage- 


ment, transmitting its quarterly estimate of 
personnel requirements covering the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

1418. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant to the Secretary, Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting revised estimate for the 
ceiling unit working funds (other than for- 
eign trade), Bureau of the Census, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944, which is to be 


‘substituted for that submitted with his letter 


of March 29, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service, 
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1419. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Housing Agency, transmitting copies 
of the requests for personnel needs during the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1944, as 
placed before the Bureau of the Budget on 
April 1; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1420. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Manpower Commission, transmitting Bureau 
of the Budget forms, No. 80-R001.1, for the 
War Manpower Commission, during the 
fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1421. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, transmitting the in- 
formation with respect to the number of 
persons needed for the proper and efficient 
exercise of the functions of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the quarter ending June 30, 
1944; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1422. A letter from the Director, United 
States Department of the Interior, War Re- 
location Authority, transmitting a copy of 
the quarterly estimate of personnel require- 
ments, for the War Relocation Authority for 
the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1423. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a copy of a 
quarterly estimate of the personnel require- 
ments of the Federal Trade Commission for 
the fourth quarter of the fiscal year 1944; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1424. A letter from the Director, Division 
of Administrative Management, National 


‘War Labor Board, transmitting a quarterly 


estimate of the personnel requirements of 
the National War Labor Board for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year 1944; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

1425. A letter from the third vice presi- 
dent, Panama Railroad Company, transmit- 
ting on behalf of the United States offices 
of the Panama Railroad Company quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1426. A letter from the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Executive Office of the 
President, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment transmitting a copy of the estimate of 


the number of employees required for this 


office during the period ending June 30, 
1944; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1427. A letter from the Director, the Office 
of Censorship, transmitting a copy of the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the Office of Censorship for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

1428. A letter from the ‘Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting a copy 
of the estimate of personnel requirements of 
the United States Tariff Commission for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 497. Resolution granting a 
gratuity to Mrs. Mary McDonough; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1335). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: Committee on Appropria- 
tions, H. R. 4559. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and additional appropriations therefor for the 


fiscal year 1944, and for other purposes; with- 


out amendment (Rept. No. 1334). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. House 
Resolution 139. Resolution referring the bill 
H. R. 2015 to the Court of Claims; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1337). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. S. 1477. 
Pest act for the relief of Car] M. Frasure; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1338). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
527. A bill for the relief of Mary Hertz; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1339). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
933 A bill for the relief of Conrad H. Clark; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1340). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH; Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2387. A bill for the relief of John Salfi; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1341). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
‘2576. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to determine and render 
judgment for any losses suffered by Duffy 
Bros., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1342). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims: 
H. R. 2601. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Flossie Leeser; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1343). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2916. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Winnie 
O'Dell Singleton and Jimmie Dale Single- 
ton, a minor; with amendment (Rept. No. 


1844). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
Mr. CARSON of Ohio: Committee on 


Claims. H. R. 2965. A bill for the relief 
of Ross Engineering Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1345). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
3388. A bill for the relief of John P. Hayes, 
postmaster at Albany, N. X.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1346). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3535. A bill for the relief of Billie 
Stooksberry and Lon L. Stooksberry; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1347). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H.R.3739. A bill for the relief of the Wesix 
Electric Heater Co.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1348). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 3859. A bill for the relief of E. Bird 
Giles and Sherman Beck; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1349). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4560. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and home of domiciliary care in 
central California; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4561. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a new hospital and diagnostic center 
in the county of Queens, city and State of 
New York; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 4562. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, approved Febru- 
ary 3, 1944; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 4563. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 by providing 
for the exemption of firemen and policemen 
in cities whose population is over 50,0000; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4564, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the city of New- 
port News, Commonwealth of Virginia, a 
right-of-way over certain lands of the United 
States at the naval mine depot, Yorktown, 
Va., for water-pipe-line purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: i 

H. Con. Res. 78. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the return of members of the armed 
forces who have served continuously on for- 
eign soil for 2 years or longer to the United 
States for a 30-day furlough; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New Hampshire, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to assign a veterans’ 
hospital to the State of New Hampshire; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to assign a national cemetery to the 
State of New Hampshire; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURCHILL of New York: 

H. R. 4565. A bill for the relief of Angelo 

Ferrari; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4566. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant Logan; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4567. A bill for the relief of William 
Everett Flake; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4568. A bill for the relief of Hattie 
Bowers; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, SCANLON; 

H. R. 4569. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Scott Murray; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 4570. A bill for the relief of the East- 
ern Contracting Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXH, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5416. By Mr. BARRETT: Post cards from 
Max L. Hornby, Rev. Henry B. Bondurant, 
Mrs. F. D. Rutherford, Anna L. Cummins, 
D. T. Blair, Mrs. Max Hornby, Frances Gob- 
ble, Olive L. Blair, Mrs. J. W. Thurman, Mrs. 
J. B. Bullock, Birdie Bullock, of Torrington, 
Wyo., requesting support of the Bryson bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5417. Also, petition of the pastor and sun- 
dry members of the First Baptist Church of 
Burlington; Mrs. Albert Voight, of Chug- 
water; Mr. and Mrs. H. Parker of Shawnee; 
and the Garland Sunday School of Worland, 
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Wyo., urging support of the Bryson bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5418. Also, petition of Muriel J. Woods and 
$4 other citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo., urging 
the prohibition of the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war and 
until the termination of demobilization and 
petitioning the Congress of the United States 
to pass House bill 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5419. Also, petition of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Niobrara County, 
Wyo., urging appropriate action to secure the 
passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5420. Also, petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, the Methodist 
Church, Woman's Society of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Methodist Church, Mrs. F. A. In- 
graham, of Cody, Wyo., urging support of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, to take alcoholic bev- 
erages from the camps and defense plants; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5421. Also, petition of Margaret Lewis and 
47 other citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo., urging 
the Congress of the United States to pass 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5422. Also, petition of Rev. Melvin B. Arn 
and 49 other citizens of Lance Creek, Wyo., 
and vicinity, urging earnest support of House 
bill 2082, the Bryson bill, and Senate bill 860; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5423. Also, petition of Mrs. J. H. Baxter 
and 29 other citizens of Burns, Wyo., urging 
consideration and support for the passage 
of House bill 2082, suspending the alcoholic 
beverage traffic for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5424. Also, petition of Olga M. Ostling and 
426 other citizens of Cheyenne, Wyo., urging 
passage of House bill 2082 which would enact 
prohibition for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5425. By Mr. DOUGLAS: Petition of 154 
residents of Herkimer, N. Y., and vicinity, 
opposing passage of Senate bill, 1161, amend- 
ing the Social Security Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

5426. By Mr. HOLMES of Washington; 
Petitions of sundry citizens of Cle Elum, Col- 
fax, Colton, Eltopia, Kennewick, Lind, Moses 
Lake, Pasco, Ritzville, Roslyn, Tekoa, Top- 
penish, Walla Walla, Yakima, and adjacent 
areas, in the State of Washington, protesting 
the enactment or consideration of any pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5427. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Irene Fowler, Eric Roller, Nell Mc- 
Donald, Evelyn Joly, Mollie Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
D. A. Whittington, Esther Bryant, Mrs. W. T. 
Stubbs, Mrs. A. L. Bohanon, Mrs. C. J. Joly, 
Mrs. M. A. Evarts, Mrs. Elia Cowling, Mrs. 
Grady Parker, and Mrs. W. T. Stuckey all 
of Ennis, Tex., favoring House bill 2400; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

5428. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
Eva T. Wimmer and 45 other citizens of Rob- 
inson, Kans., urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5429. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
D. W. Kesler and 48 other citizens of Sabetha, 
Kans., protesting against the passage of 
House bill 3947; to “the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5430. By Mr, LECOMPTE: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Lucas County, Iowa, in the 
interest of the Bryson bill, to reduce absen- 
teeism, conserve Manpower and speed pro- 
duction of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
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liquors, etc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

6431. Also, petition of sundry citizens of 
University Park, Fremont, and Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, in the interest of the Bryson bill to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war, by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war, etc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6432. By Mrs SMITH of Maine: Petition 
of Mamie E. Benner and other citizens of 
Waldoboro, Maine, urging action on the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 2082, to lessen absenteeism in 
defense plants and make for greater fitness 
in our military forces; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. William K. Anderson, D. D., edu- 
cational director of the commission on 
courses of study of the Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., offered the 
following prayer: 


We stand in Thy presence, our Father, 
this morning in deep humility of spirit. 
We are Thy children, but we are hardly 
worthy to approach Thee. We come 
seeking Thy forgiveness. Thou hast 
made a world of beauty, and we, Thy 
children, have made it ugly. Thou hast 
filled it with good things, and we have 
brought desolation. Thou hast made us 
of one blood, and we have erected bar- 
riers. Forgive us, we pray Thee, and 
grant to us new vision and strength. 
We thank Thee that they who wait upon 
the Lord renew their strength, and we 
pray Thee that we may mount up with 
wings as eagles, may run and not be 
weary, may walk and not faint. 

We thank Thee for every good purpose 
accomplished, every noble ideal con- 
ceived, every unselfish act performed by 
men in the history of our Nation and 
by those who lead its affairs today. And 
we pray Thee our God that even as our 
fathers sought Thy wisdom and Thy 
truth, so we also may seek Thy wisdom 
and Thy truth. In a day when problems 
are too great for mankind may we come 
to Thee and find in Thee the strength, 
the vision, and the wisdom which we 
need. In the name of Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BANKHEAD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Saturday, April 1, 1944, and of 
Wednesday, April 12, 1944, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Persons COMMISSIONED IN THE ARMY From 
CIVIL LIFE 
A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age, legal residence, rank, branch 
of the service, with special qualification 
therefor, of each person commissioned in the 
Army of the United States without prior 
commissioned military service, for the period 
February 1, 1944, through March 31, 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SPECIAL STATISTICAL STUDIES BY DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR FOR OTHER THAN GOVERNMENT OR- 
GANIZATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report of statis- 

tical studies performed by the Department of 

Labor for other than Goyernment activities 

during the period January 1, 1942, to Decem- 

ber 31, 1943 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM & TRANSPORT Co. v. 
THE UNITED STATES (S. Doc. No. 184) 


A letter from the Assistant Clerk of the 
Court of Claims, transmitting, in compliance 
with Senate Resolution 84, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, and section 151 of the Judicial 
Code, certified copy of the court’s findings of 
fact and conclusions rendered on February 
7, 1944, in re Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. v. the United States, Congres- 
sional 17765 (with an accompanying paper); 


.to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 


be printed. 
PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Director, War 
Relocation Authority, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency (re- 
vised estimate), transmitting, pursuant to 
law, estimates of personnel requirements for 
their respective offices for the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year 1944 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEW YORE 
LEGISLATURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of New York, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 


STATE or NEw York, IN ASSEMBLY, 
Albany, March 18, 1944. 

Whereas this country is on the threshold of 
a period during which great readjustment 
and expansion of civil aviation is certain to 
take place; and 

Whereas it is essential for the best interests 
of this country and the 48 States thereof that 
we assert leadership in assuring the fullest 
development of aviation in all its phases, 
both from the international and domestic 
standpoint; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in Con- 
gress a civil-aviation bill, designated H. R. 
3420 and commonly known as the Lea bill, the 
avowed purpose of which is to advance all 
branches of civil aviation; and among other 
things to assure in the interests of the public 
the greatest degree of safety in flying activi- 
ties by the creation of a separate and inde- 
pendent office of director of air safety, to im- 
prove the administration of governmental 
regulation, to codify the civil-aviation law, 
and to provide means and methods of prac- 
tical planning for the post-war usefulness of 
the airplane; and 
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Whereas objections have been raised to the 
Lea bill concerning the extent to which it 
infringes upon the sovereignty of the several 
States and the extent to which it applies 
Federal regulation to the operation of air- 
ports within the several States; and further, 
that the provisions of the bill as they codify 
existing law prevent surface carriers from en- 
tering the air-transportation business; and 

Whereas air transportation is one of many 
means of transportation available to the pub- 
lic and its regulation as well as the regulation 
of other modes of transportation should be 
considered from the point of view of the 
public interest as a whole, both Federal and 
State; and 

Whereas the State of New York has always 
maintained a leading position in the produc- 
tion of aircraft, aircraft engines and acces- 
sories, the promotion of private flying, the 
establishment of airports, all of the foregoing 
resulting in bringing to this State and to 
the city of New York the headquarters of the 
leading domestic and international air lines 
and in furnishing to its citizens outstanding 
air-transportation service to all parts of the 
world; and 

Whereas the city of New York is presently 
developing on Jamaica Bay, Idlewild, a new 
airport destined to become the world's great- 
est center of aviation activity; and 

Whereas it is the intent and purpose of the 
State of New York to continue its leadership 
in the field of aviation during the post-war 
period and to promote and encourage the 
maximum development of civil aviation by 
wholehearted cooperation with the various 
States and the Federal Government in their 
respective spheres of jurisdiction; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York hereby 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States as follows: 

(1) To take immediately all steps neces- 
sary and proper to assure this country's con- 
tinued aviation progress and to make pos- 
sible its world leadership in that field; and 

(2) To bring about prompt enactment of 
constructive legislation which will assure to 
this country equal opportunities with the 
other nations in the development of air- 
transport services and equal privileges in the 
use of airports and other facilities developed 
in the course of this war; and 

(3) To make certain, in the course of en- 
actment of legislation to effectuate the fore- 
going purposes that Congress specifically ex- 
clude from its operation those fields of avia- 
tion jurisdiction properly reserved to the 
individual States; and 

(4) To make certain, in addition, that no 
State be deprived of the power td regulate 
aviation activities within that State so long 
as such does not thereby interfere with the 
enforcement of laws properly enacted by thé 
Federal Government in the public interest; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to each Member of Congress 
elected from the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly, 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, Clerk. 

In senate, March 18, 1944, concurred in, 
without amendment. 

By order of the Senate, 

WILLIAM S. Kine, Clerk. 


RESOLUTIONS BY BUFFALO COUNTY 
(NEBR.) FARMERS’ UNION 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp and appropriate ref- 
erence a letter embodying resolutions 
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adopted by the Buffalo County Farmers’ 
Union, Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying resolutions was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: - : 


Manch 31, 1944. 
Senator Frep A. MUELLER, , 
Kearney, Nebr. 

Dear Mr. MUELLER: At the quarterly Farm- 
ers“ Union meeting held in Pleasanton this 
month, the following resolutions were 
adopted. 

Would you please send these to Senators 
BUTLER and WHERRY and Congressman 
MILLER? 

“We, the Buffalo County Farmers’ Union, 
in quarterly session, believe that the support 
price of hogs should be left at the present 
price and not- lowered, as lowering of support 
prices will curtail production.” 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Buffalo County 
Farmers“ Union, request the selective-serv- 
ice board give careful consideration to the 
experienced farm-labor situation in making 
their selections for armed service, where pro- 
duction will be seriously curtailed and in 
some instances would be stopped.” 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry E. CAMPBELL, 
County Secretary, Kearney, Nebr. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. REYN- 
OLDS), by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (S. 1844) authorizing the President 
of the United States to extend the time 
for awarding decorations to persons for 
service in the armed forces in any war, 
which was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


USE OF FLAX FIBER IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF BAGS AND TWINE 


Mr, LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 280), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study and 
investigation for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether any agency of the Government 
has attempted directly or indirectly to dis- 
courage the utilization of domestically. pro- 
duced flax fiber in the manufacture of bags, 
twine, and similar products, and to report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its study and investigation to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem desirable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
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duction of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words, The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $_....... „shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY HON. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE LONG 
Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address entitled 

“Foreign Affairs of the United States in War- 

time and After,” delivered by Hon. Breckin- 

ridge Long, Assistant Secretary of State, be- 
fore the American Federation of Labor Forum 
on labor and the post-war world, in New York 

City, April 12, 1944, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT ON 


RIGHT OF NEGROES TO VOTE IN PARTY 
PRIMARIES 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I had printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an article from Sunday’s 
Washington Star giving the recent opin- 
ion of the United States Supreme Court 
on the right of the Negroes to vote in 
party primaries. This article also re- 
prints a previous decision by the Su- 
preme Court on the same question, but 


which is in direct contrast to the views 


now held by the present Justices of the 
Supreme Court, with the exception of 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

In this world crisis I feel that above all 
else we must have unity among our peo- 
ple. We are in a terrible war. It is un- 
fortunate indeed for anyone to stir up 
racial strife in times like these. 

During my campaign for reelection 
last year some of my opposition sought to 


secure votes against me because I had 


not used the forum of the Senate to de- 
nounce agitators who were seeking to 
uprcot certain customs and procedure in 
the South with reference to the Negro. 
I refrained from doing this because I 
felt that immediately after the atrocities 
of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor and in 
the Pacific islands was no time to dis- 
cuss these issues. 

Prior to the war, in my official posi- 
tion, I was among the southern leaders 
in Philadelphia in 1936 who fought the 
repeal of the two-thirds rule of the 
Democratic Party, and again, as the 
Governor of my State in 1940 I was 
among those who opposed the interfer- 
ence of the Federal Government at that 
time when the antilynching bill was be- 
ing considered by this body. Again last 
year, when the poll-tax question was 
brought up, I was one of the southern 
Senators who were singled out by the 
Sergeant at Arms to return here to make 


a quorum for the purpose of passing the 
poll-tax legislation, which, in short, is 


legislation against the Constitution, 
against State rights, and against our 
southern democracy. 

These agitators have continued to 
work to upset our election laws and our 
custom of segregation, which has proved 
mutually satisfactory to the vast majori- 
ties of both races in South Carolina, 
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The people of the South are worried 
about the war and are using their efforts 
to aid in every way possible. They have 
not had the opportunity publicly to ex- 
press themselves as they would be able 
to if conditions were different. The 
young men in the South are absent in the 
armed forces. For fear that this situ- 
ation may cause those in other sections 
to be under some false impression, let 
me say that the people of South Carolina 
feel as keenly on this subject as they ever 
have during the years that have passed. 

In fact, not in many years have my 
people been so much disturbed as they 
are now. Because of their patriotism 
they are being taken advantage of by 
those who are using the war to promote 
their own ambitions. 

In my opinion, these agitators are 
making a serious mistake, when during 
the stress of war they seek by law to 
abrogate customs which are as old and 
deep-rooted in the South as our civiliza- 
tion itself. 

I regret that the Supreme Court has 
seen fit to reverse its previous decision 
with reference to the rights of the States 
in selecting those who are to serve them 
in public office. This high tribune could 
not have picked a worse time to stir up 
this subject. They have abandoned the 
wisdom of their predecessors. 

Mr. President, the white people of the 
South will not accept these interferences. 
We are proud of our section. We know 
what is best for the white people and 
the colored people. We are going to 
treat the Negro fairly, but in so doing 
we do not intend for him to take over 
our election system or attend our white 
schools, 

Regardless of any Supreme Court de- 
cisions and any laws that may be passed 
by Congress, we of the South will main- 
tain our political and social institutions 
as we believe to be in the best interest 
of our people. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
proceed to state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Navy nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BANKHEAD. As in legislative 

session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until next Monday at 12 o'clock 
noon. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, April 17, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 13 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

Philip M. Klutznick, of Nebraska, to be 
Federal Public Housing Commissioner in the 
National Housing Agency, vice Herbert Em- 
merich. 


GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Brig. Gen. Joseph C. Mehaffey, United 
States Army, for appointment as Governor of 
the Panama Canal, provided for by the Pan- 
ama Canal Act, approved August 24, 1912, 
vice Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, United 
States Army, resigned. 


In THE MARINE Corps 


Brig. Gen. James L. Underhill to be a 
major general in the Marine Corps, for tem- 
porary service, from the 28th day of Sep- 
tember 1942. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Watson to be a 
major general in the Marine Corps, for tem- 
porary service, from the 20th day of January 
1944. 

Col. Samuel C. Cumming to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 19th day of September 1942, 

Col. Oliver P. Smith to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the ist day of October 1942. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 13 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 

In THE Navy 
TO BE REAR ADMIRALS, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE, 

TO RANK FROM THE DATES PLACED AFTER THEIR 

RESPECTIVE NAMES 

Donald B. Duncan, March 2, 1943. 

Bertram J. Rodgers, January 28, 1943. 

Theodore D. Ruddock, Jr., September 29, 
1942. 

Charles T. Joy, December 19, 1942. 

Francis C. Denebrink, March 15, 1943. 

TO BE COMMODORES, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Thomas R. Kurtz to be a commodore on 
the retired list while serving as Chief of 
Staff to Commander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 

Burrell C. Allen to be a commodore on the 
retired list while serving as Chief of Staff 
to Commander, Western Sea Frontier. 

Marion C. Robertson to be a commodore 
while serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier. 

Charlton E. Battle, Jr., to be a commodore 
while serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Service Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

John H. Magruder, Jr., to be a commodore 
while serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Caribbean Sea Frontier, 

Paul S. Theiss to be a commodore while 
serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet. 
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Homer W. Graf to be a commodore while 
serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, Sev- 
enth Fleet. 

Allen G, Quynn to be a commodore while 
serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Service Force, Pacific Fleet. 

Clinton E. Braine, Jr., to be a commodore 
while serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, 
Fourth Fleet. 

Howard A. Flanigan to be a commodore 
on the retired list while serving as Deputy 
Chief of Staff to Commander, Twelfth Fleet. 

George A. Seitz to be a commodore while 
serving as Chief of Staff to Commander, Air 
Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

Leonard Doughty, Jr., to be a commodore 
on the retired list while serving as Com- 
mander, Advanced Bases, Italy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou anointed One, who taught 
truth, purity, and kindness, be not too 
great for our beliefs nor too little for our 
hearts. We praise Thee for the greatness 
which makes room for all and provides 
home and shelter for even the meanest 
life; Thou wilt steady us in the last and 
greatest adventure of the soul. Gra- 
ciously bless them whose tired feet press 
courageously on as they thread the laby- 
rinth of life’s long lane. Far from the 
touch of strife, give them sustaining peace 
and comfort which flow from the loving 
litany of the pilgrims’ chant as they 
move on to greet the sunrise. 

Teach us the repose that is in a life 
which is responsive to the message of 
Nature; how marvelous is the vision 
which it unfolds; grant that the virtues 
which it symbolizes may enrich and en- 
noble our lives. Let us share the 
thoughts of Thine infinite mind and the 
emotions of Thine heart that the sense of 
Thy goodness may possess us. When the 
night is dark and the day dreary may we 
not be discouraged nor depressed; allow 
not their trial to leave a stain on the hel- 
met of our courage; be Thou our shield 
forever. To Thee whose mercies have 
been over us through the passing years, 
we devoutly pray for our President, our 
Speaker, the leaders, and Members of our 
Congress that all their labors shall be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight. All glory be unto 
Thee, O Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


THE HONORABLE SOUTH TRIMBLE, CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LUDLOW]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it is fit 
and proper, I think, that the House of 
Representatives should pause at this 
opening hour to pay its tribute of esteem 
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and affection to one of the most popular 
men who have served it in our time, or 
at any other time. 

South Trimble, the beloved Clerk of 
the House, is 80 years old today. More 
appropriate it would be to say that he is 
80 years young, for it is only-the cal- 
endar that runs against him and creates 
the wholly false impression that he is 
getting old. 

He seems somehow or other to be 
gifted with perennial youth which keeps 
him physically fit and mentally as keen 
as a Damascus blade. As he dashes with 
sprightly step by another milestone to- 
day his friends acclaim him and rejoice, 
but it is just another day in his busy 
life and finds him hard at work in his 
little office room off of Statuary Hall, 
the room where President John Quincy 
Adams died, It may be that while he 
toils he is doing a little dreaming, for 
the fishing season is around the corner, 
and fishing is his favorite recreation. 
He is a skillful fisherman and, unlike 
some fishermen, he is fair and reasonable 
in his description of the results of his 
piscatorial prowess. 

The sterling quality of Mr. Trimble’s 
democracy seems to have been fore- 
ordained, when, very appropriately, he 
was born in the same month and on the 
same day of the month as Thomas 
Jefferson. He is a deep student and 
thinker in respect to problems of politics 
and the public service and is an out- 
standing authority on the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. 

Born in the bluegrass country of Ken- 
tucky, a farmer by inheritance and by 
choice, he got his first bath of political 
fire as speaker of the legislature of his 
native State during the stormy and 
tragic epoch that was high lighted by the 
assassination of Gov. William E. Goebel. 
His role in those dark and tempestuous 
days required courage of the highest 
order and the young speaker arose mag- 
nificently to the occasion. 

The Kentucky speakership was the 
springboard that landed him in the na- 
tional arena as a Member of this House, 
where he served three terms, from 1901 
to 1907, as a Representative from Ken- 
tucky in the Fifty-séventh, Fifty-eighth, 
and Fifty-ninth Congresses. I was a 
member of the Press Gallery upstairs 
at that time and I have known Mr. 
Trimble more than 40 years. Since he 
first came to Congress as a Member of 
the House, approximately 3,000 Members 
have come and gone. Ten Speakers 
have been in office, only 2 of whom are 
now living. 

Seventeen times he has been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic caucus as his 
party’s candidate for the office of Clerk 
of the House. 

One of the confirmed habits of the 
Democracy of the House, whether it is 
in power or out of power, is to nominate 
South Trimble for Clerk. He is the only 
Democratic Clerk of the House in half a 
century and is now serving his eleventh 
term in that office. 

He was Clerk of the House during the 
First World War, from 1911 to 1919, and 
his present service dates back to 1931, 
covering World War No. 2 up to date. 
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As Clerk during these two periods of 
astronomical expenditures, he has signed 
bills carrying over twice as much money 
as all of the bills signed by all of the 
other Clerks of the House in the entire 
history of the Nation. 

I asked Marc Sheild, who is the world’s 
handiest man with figures, to make a 
computation for me showing the total 
amount of money carried in the bills 
which Mr. Trimble has signed as Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and, 
after considerable pencil exercise, Mr. 
Sheild reported that the total is in the 
neighborhood of $470,000,000,000, which 
is more by almost $100,000,000,000 than 
the total estimated wealth of the United 
States as shown by the last census of 
national wealth. 

Mr. Trimbie’s friends are legion. He 
has been in many a sharp political fight, 
but has always managed to emerge with- 
out any scars or heartburnings, either 
his own or the other fellow’s, for he is a 
kind and understanding soul who binds 
men to him as with hoops of steel. It 
has been said of him that “the more he 
fights, the more friends he makes.” He 
is a wise counselor; and if everyone whom 
he has helped over the rough places of 
life were to send him a bouquet on this 
his eightieth anniversary, he would have 
to move out of his office and commandeer 
Statuary Hall to accommodate the floral 
overflow. 3 

I know that I speak the unanimous 
sentiment of the House of Representa- 
tives when I say that we congratulate 
Mr. Trimble on the fulfillment of a career 
of distinguished service to his fellow 
beings and that we wish for him much 
happiness and success in the eventful 
years to come. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, our 
friend from Indiana has so well paid 
tribute to the Clerk of this House that I 
can only hope to add to it by seeking to 
emphasize the significance of this 
occasion. 

After 20 years of service as the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, a 
longer official term in that capacity than 
it has ever been the good fortune of any 
man to enjoy, “age has now stamped 
with its signet that ingenuous brow” of 
our good friend South Trimble. The 
records—and only the records—show 
that his term of service has been so Iong, 
or that he has arrived at the distinction 
in years of having lived 10 beyond the 
biblically allotted span. He has made 
good use of overtime. 

I know that all his friends on my side 
of the aisle—and I mean all of them— 
wish for him, as I do, that he may live 
as long as he may wish and have what- 
ever and all that he may wish so long as 
he may live. 

Truly, his way of life has not, as 
Shakespeare has it, “fallen into the sear, 
the yellow leaf.” On the contrary, he is 
honored by having the love and respect 
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and obedience of troops of friends, well 
won, whose adoption he has tried. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an event and an 
occasion unusual and historical in its 
nature, and in fact. It has no duplicate 
in congressional annals, nor will it ever 
have one. To be 80 years young and to 
be Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States is 
an honor and a mark of distinction 
which never before has been enjoyed by 
any man. 

Incidentally, today is also the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the greatest Demo- 
crat of them all, Thomas Jefferson, 
whose memory all Americans revere. 

So, South Trimble, salutations and 
congratulations. I speak for your old 
friend and colleague, my father, for my- 
self, and for all those who have in days 
gone by crossed swords with you as a 
Member of the House, and for those who 
have been the beneficiaries of your non- 
partisan and zealous contribution to 
their welfare in your capacity as the 
Clerk of the House these long years. 
You have discharged the duties of every 
office to which you have been called effi- 
ciently, with fidelity, honor, and great 
distinction. 

I wish you to know that we do not 
today count a man’s years until he has 
nothing else to count. Age measured in 


years is not important. It is the man |. 


who counts. 

So may you live long and prosper. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, the 
tributes paid to our distinguished friend, 
South Trimble, by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LupLow] and the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY], are 
tributes that South Trimble richly de- 
serves. I know that on this day South 
Trimble values very much the many 
friendships that he has made and that he 
enjoys today, and is thinking also of the 
many friends of his of bygone years who 
have taken the journey into the Great 
Beyond. This is a joyous day for South 
Trimble and one that should be enjoyed 
by him and his fine wife who has accom- 
panied him in the journey through 59 
years of married life, and their children 
and their grandchildren. It is not my 
purpose to dwell at length upon South 
Trimble himself because that has already 
been done. We entertain for him that 
warm feeling of respect, confidence, and 
friendship which his character as a man 
and the character of service which he 
has rendered to our country and to this 
House so richly deserves, 

But, I think in addition to South 
Trimble, and congratulating him, we 
might look behind South Trimble. In 
every person’s character there is usually 
the influence of a mother, and there is 
no question but what his dearly beloved 
mother has played a very important in- 
fluence in his life, particularly in the 
formative years, in the molding of that 
great character which he so outstand- 
ingly and nobly exemplifies.. In addition 
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to that, there is also the influence of a 
wife. When we find any man who is suc- 
cessful we usually find the arms of a 
woman somewhere around him. I had 
today the pleasure of meeting for the 
first time the girl he married 59 years 
ago, still young, still a beauty. I was 
very much impressed, and I could see in 
addition to the influence of his dear 
mother the tremendous influence that 
that dear girl of his, whom he married 
59 years ago, has had upon his life. The 
one thing that impressed me as I went 
over to congratulate South Trimble and 
met Mrs. Trimble on that occasion, and 
the example that was conveyed to me, 
was the fact that after 59 years of mar- 
ried life they are still a couple of sweet- 
hearts. So, I think in pausing to con- 
graulate this great man today we should 
also think of his dear mother who con- 
tributed so much in the molding of his 
character, but also that dear girl of his, 
his wife, who for 59 years has been 
traveling the journey of life with him. 
They have been blessed with children 
and grandchildren, constituting a fine 
spiritual and a fine American family. 
Mrs. Trimble is entitled to more credit 
for the great progress South Trimble 
has made than South Trimble him- 
self. I know my friend, South Trimble, 
will not take issue with this observation, 

To South Trimble, I extend my con- 
gratulations on this, his birthday anni- 
versary, and my best wishes for many 
more years of fruitful work in the service 
of the House of Representatives, and our 
country. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and a genuine pleasure to rise 
and pay my tribute of honor, love, and 
respect to South Trimble. He has been 
here a long time. He does not serve any 
more as an individual. South Trimble 
is an institution in connection with the 
House of Representatives. He is a part 
of it. Coming here as a Representative 
of the great Bluegrass State, an ardent, 
young, enthusiastic, and capable Mem- 
ber of Congress, he conducted himself 
well and acquitted himself admirably as 
a Member of Congress. His people had 
every reason to be proud of him. Later 
it was his good fortune to be selected by 
his former colleagues in the House as 
one of the officers of the House. He has 
been for lo these many years a splendid 
Official in this important capacity. 

Little can be added to what has been 
said by the distinguished majority lead- 
er [Mr. McCormack] and others. How- 
ever, we must not forget that in the life 
and the character and the daily work of 
South Trimble he has exemplified at all 
times the typical American with the 
highest ideals. A man of learning, 
scholarly, courteous, refined, a reader of 
good literature, he adds to the number 
of the great men who have served in this 
House. 

I am sure that I speak the sentiments 
of all those on the Republican side of the 
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aisle, when I express the hope that South 
Trimble will live for years and years to 
come, to enjoy the heritage which he has 
builded for himself and be available to 
the legion of friends whose confidence he 
has. The only thing I can see on the 
horizon that might add a tinge of sorrow 
just now is that he will possibly—if all 
indications come true—along with the 
majority party, retire as Clerk of the 
House at the beginning of the next Con- 
gress. Weonly hope that when that does 
happen South Trimble will be one of the 
minority remaining with us. He helps 
all of us. We need him. He fights al- 
ways when it is time to fight, but he never 
strikes below the belt. Disagreement 
with him never leaves mental wounds. 

Partisan; yes. He is a party man. He 
is a Democrat, and thank God, I think 
he is an old-fashioned Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat, just as I am a Jeffersonian Re- 
publican at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the hope of all of us 
that our distinguished friend may live 
for many years to come, a credit to him- 
self, a joy to his family, and an asset to 
his Nation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. SHORT, Mr. Speaker, public life 
at any time is never an easy thing. In 
times of great stress and strain, par- 
ticularly in time of war, when the Na- 
tion's fate is at stake, it is a most trying 
task. 

Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


I think Robert Browning must have 
hadin mind South Trimble or his proto- 
type when he wrote those words, be- 
cause with the increasing years South 
Trimble has grown mellow and sweet, 
and has never allowed any of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune or time ever to make 
him sour. I can truthfully say he is 
one of the noblest characters whom I 
have ever met. The younger Members 
of this House who have not had the priv- 
ilege and the pleasure of sitting at his 
feet and drinking at the inexhaustible 
fount of wisdom and of inspiration have 
missed the greatest treat any Member 
of this House can have. 

South Trimble believes that happiness 
is the only good, reason the only torch, 
justice the only worship, and love the 
only priest. 

For three terms he served as a Ken- 
tucky Democrat in this House, and was 
not a candidate for reelection, loyal to 
his party and always patriotic to his 
country. After that tenure of office, 
without a single exception he was nomi- 
nated by his party as Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, and served through 
the First World War and is serving now, 
although he has reached the ripe age of 
four score years in this honorable body. 

I hope you gentlemen will go in to see 
him, and I wish you could sit down and 
listen to him expound. just for a little 
while on Henry Clay, who, without a 
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doubt had perhaps the most remarkable 
and colorful career of any man in Amer- 
ican political life, who was elected as 
Speaker of this House the first day he 
entered this body. South will tell you a 
lot of things that are not contained in 
the history books. Henry was a great 
boy but South Trimble is a great man. 

Because my grandparents on my 
mother’s side came from Kentucky, I am 
naturally in love with Kentucky, and 
because Kentucky has more or less 
mothered Missouri. We recall the 
Breckenridges and the Clarks and the 
Stones and the Francises, Hawes, and 
Crittendens and all the others who came 
out of the hills of Kentucky to Missouri. 
I never quite understood why they left 
Kentucky, except that when anyone 
leaves Kentucky he swears two things: 
First, he will never return, and, second, 
he will not tell on the other guy. 

Mr. Speaker, I count it an honor and a 
privilege to be allowed to say a few 
words, feeble as they may be, in tribute 
to a man who has lived a long, honorable, 
and useful life. Often when I see the 
people in these galleries who work and 
toil to pay the taxes to keep us in office, 
I think that this is just a show window. 
After all, the Membérs of Congress do 
not run this House, it is the men behind 
the scenes, it is the Clerk of this House, 
in season and out of season, when Con- 
gress is in session and out of session, 
and these other faithful employees, and 
that includes you, Kenneth. These 
other Members of this body who toil in 
the background without public acclaim, 
without any recognition or publicity, 
give their all and their very best for 
their Government and their country. 

So the Republicans and Democrats 
today congratulate South Trimble, and 
this aisle knows no line. The richest re- 
ward of any Congressman is the friend- 
ships he forms here, the friends he binds 
to him with hoops of steel, because after 
all, you have gone through the same bat- 
tle we have. When you have the pitiless 
searchlight of public opinion turned on 
you, and survive a primary campaign 
and then a general election, you know 
that every man in this body has some- 
thing on the ball, or he would not be 
here, Anyone who has served for three 
terms in this House and then served as 
Clerk of the House all these many years, 
since 1901, 43 years ago—oh, what a babe 
I was at that time—that man has some- 
thing on the ball. So I join you in ex- 
pressing the highest personal esteem, the 
fondest affection, and the very best 
wishes to South Trimble and to his bet- 
ter half, on this grand and glorious day 
that he celebrates his eightieth birth- 
day. God bless him and give him peace 
and prosperity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. DOUGHTON]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
the only Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as now constituted, whose 
service began simultaneously with the 
service of South Trimble as Clerk of the 
House. I was first elected a Representa- 
tive in Congress in 1910, my term of 
office beginning on March 4, 1911. At 
that time Mr. Taft was President and 
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he convened Congress in extraordinary 
session, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, on April’ 4, 1911, for the consid- 
eration of the Canadian Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

When the Sixty-second Congress was 
organized, Champ Clark was elected 
Speaker and South Trimble was elected 
Clerk for the first time. Thus we be- 
gan our work in this House at the same 
time. He had previously been a Mem- 
ber of the House. I have never heard 
South Trimble criticized during these 
many years by anybody about anything. 
He has been a most useful, faithful, and 
exemplary servant of the House and the 
people. His ability, his fidelity, his effi- 
ciency, and his courtesy have always 
been recognized by the membership of 
the House, not only recognized but ap- 
preciated. So far as my knowledge goes, 
but few have served his country longer 
and none has served it better than 
South Trimble. He has brought to the 
discharge of the duties of the responsible 


position which he has filled all the quali- 


ties of both mind and character, head 
and heart, necessary to make a useful, 
courteous, able, and efficient public 
servant. 

I am very happy to join in paying 
tribute to him on this the eightieth an- 
niversary of the birth of this most gifted 
and useful man. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the. gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non]. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Kentucky has contributed great men 
to every western State. Speaker CLARK 
in recounting their deeds and their 
greatness wondered what would have 
happened if all had stayed at home and 
spent their lives together in their native 
State. So it is a matter of particular in- 
terest that we honor here today a great 
Kentuckian who in his wisdom and good 
fortune has never strayed from the blue- 
grass and bourbon of that noble com- 
monwealth. It is a State famed in song 
and story for its fine liquor, its fast 
horses and its fair women. And the dis- 
tinguished and beloved statesman whom 
we so delight to honor on this happy an- 
niversary is a connoisseur of all three. 

But Kentucky long ago yielded any 
narrow provincial claims to the exclusive 
allegiance of this great son of the South, 
this eminent American. He has become 
a national institution. Here on Capitol 
Hill we inevitably gravitate to his office 
not only for counsel and advice on all 
Congressional and governmental mat- 
ters but for any needed information not 
found in the encyclopedias and for 
spiritual and intellectual solace and fel- 
lowship. And to his sanctum from day 
to day troop historians, scholars, scien- 
tists and savants from all the States and 
all the world. i 

South Trimble is one of the most 
versatile of men. In his office, like Saul 
at the feet of Gamaliel, I learned the 
fundamentals of monetary economics, 
read some of the most fascinating chap- 
ters from the unwritten history of the 
Nation, and was imbued with the evan- 
gelistic philosophy of purest Jeffersonian 
democracy. And never yet have I found 
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his recollection remiss” or his logic 
vulnerable. 

After long and useful service in the 
House, he was promoted to his present 
high position where he has had the un- 
usual distinction of serving through two 
world wars. Let us hope he will never 
have that distinction again. But his 
career as Clerk of the House is just be- 
ginning. He is serving now as Clerk of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress and will 
serve as Clerk of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and on ad infinitum. In the lan- 
guage of Joe Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, 
„Here's to you, young feller. May you 
live long and prosper.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning Hon. James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, made a very splendid 
speech in New York City, entitled 
“Preparation for Peace on the Home 
Front.“ I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include that 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WASIELEWSRI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include therein an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article by George Morris, in 
the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn, of April 6. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House tomorrow, April 14, for 15 minutes 
at the conclusion of the legislative busi- 
ness and after any special orders already 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include certain recom- 
mendations by the Southern Great Plains 
Agricultural Council. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include 
therein an article by Colonel Sanders. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was granted permission by unanimous 
consent to print in the Appendix of the 
Record an address delivered by the Hon- 
crable Sergio Osmefia, Vice President 
of the Philippine Islands. The address 
exceeds the limit allowed by one-third 
of a page and the Public Printer esti- 
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mates that the cost of printing will be 
$105. Notwithstanding, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend the 
said address in the RECORD, 
The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


AN ACT TO PROMOTE THE DEFENSE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 498) on the bill (H. R. 
4254) to extend for 1 year the provisions 
of an act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941, 
as amended, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4254) 
to extend for 1 year the provisions of an act 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
approved March 11, 1941, as amended, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 days, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
‘except one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a radio broadcast delivered by 
me on April 2, and also ask unanimous 
consent to include a broadcast delivered 
on April 9. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


JOSEPH A. LaFRAMEOISE 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have taken this time to pay 
public tribute and to express my admira- 
tion and esteem for a very capable public 
servant in our State and one of my out- 
standing constituents, State Senator Jo- 
seph A. LaFramboise, who has served as 
mayor of the city of Gladstone. For 
many years he has served on the City 
Council of Gladstone, and is now.com- 
pleting his second consecutive term in 
the Michigan State Senate—all this serv- 
ice as a Democratic incumbent. He has 
always been recognized as a capable, fair 
public official—a fearless and clean fight- 
er. Now he has shown exceptional wis- 
dom and extreme political acumen be- 
cause he has recently switched his party 
affiliation. I welcome him into the Re- 


ingly. 
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publican Party, since he has announced 
his opposition against me for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Representative in 
Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent in three instances to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
on three different subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, _ 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. MicHENER), indefinitely, on account 
of official business. 

. To Mr. Ramey (at the request of Mr. 
MICHENER), indefinitely, on account of 
death in family. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1028. An act to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act of the District of Columbia. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4559) making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and additional appropria- 
tions therefor for the fiscal year 1944, 
and for other purposes; and pending 
that motion, I would like to see if we 
cannot agree as to the time to be spent 
on general debate. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we ought to prepare to consume at least 
3 hours in general debate to be equally 
divided. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, that is 
perfectly agreeable. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
general debate be limited to 3 hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] and 
one-half by myseif. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and of course 
I shall not, I should like to find out if 
it is the intention to complete the bill 
today, because if it is and if the bill is 
completed, I shall submit a unanimous- 
consent request later in the day that 
when the House adjourns today, it will 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that in view of conversation I have 
had with other Members of the House 
the bill can be passed today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I just wanted to 
inquire so as to govern myself accord- 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, unless 
there is a roll call on the bill, there 
should be no question about being able 
to finish.it today, as I have only four 
requests for time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is certainly no intention on my 


1944 


part to seek a roll call, I assure the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

There -was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD], 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H, R. 4559) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Naval Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, and additional 
appropriations therefor for the fiscal 
year 1944, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. SPARKMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD] is recog- 
nized for 1% hours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
presenting for consideration the naval 
budget for the fiscal year 1945. 

It is the third regular annual naval 
budget since Pearl Harbor. It is the 
fifth regular annual naval budget since 
June 30, 1940, and naval budgets even 
earlier than that were written under the 
influence of the imminence of this war. 

For the period July 1, 1940, to date, 
and that period has been used hereto- 
fore as the war-cost period, we have 
made available to the Naval Establish- 
ment, including unliquidated contractual 
authority, roundly ninety-four billions of 
dollars. The 1945 budget, as it is brought 
here by the committee, will raise that 
total approximately to one hundred and 
sixteen billions of dollars, 

They are what we used to speak of 
as astronomical amounts. They still are, 
and there is no certainty today that it 
will not be necessary appreciably to add 
to them before our enemies have been 
completely subdued. 

One does not have to sit long at a 
hearing table or delve into a mass of 
details to learn that the Navy’s big part 
in the war lies ahead, and that the need 
continues to supply such sinews of war 
as those upon. whom we must rely for 
technical guidance determine upon as 
likely to be necessary. 

The nature of the war and the tre- 
mendous «reas involved create demands 
previously undreamed of. 

At this moment, the situation, gen- 
erally, leaves us pretty much at sea. 
“If” factors confront us at every turn. 

The invasion of the continent of Eu- 
rope no doubt is not far ahead. It is 
not going to be solely a military opera- 
tion. The Navies of Great Britain and 
of the United States, plus combined air 
power, bust open and maintain the way. 
The employment of landing craft of var- 
ious types will run into the thousands. 
Casualties among such craft we have 
every right to expect will be large. Cas- 
ualties among large ships, too, conceiv- 
ably may be considerable. 

It is something we cannot definitely 
gage or prophesy. Conceivably we may 
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be turned back, which would mean try- 
ing again, and that would entail con- 
siderable delay and expense in reorganiz- 
ing and reequipping. 

Conceivably, the operation may be 
crowned with successes that the most 
sanguine of our leaders had not thought 
possible. 
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when we may expect a marked decline in 
future money demands. 

I say that because then there could 
be a marked contraction in shipbuilding 
costs and airplane building costs. There 
could be contraction in personnel train- 
ing programs; there could be contraction 
in many shore activities, and it is possi- 


Until the operation is launched and | ble that combat maintenance prepara- 


we know the outcome, military and naval 
programs must be predicated upon as- 
sumptions that may or may not mate- 
rialize. As I said before, “if” factors 
are many, and they cannot be ignored. 
As Admiral Blandy once said, speaking 
particularly of ammunition, “it is a mis- 
demeanor to have too much, and a crime 
to have too little.” 

Looking to the westward, the march is 
indisputably on. Great and remarkable 
strides have been made in breaking 
through the outer barriers to the final 
areas of assault. That operation is syn- 
chronized with the over-all offensive pro- 


tions will have been sufficiently met to 
permit of appreciable curtailment. 
People wonder, no doubt, over the size 
of past appropriations, and why they 
must be added to so largely. I think it 
would be interesting to point out some of 
the contributing factors, Mr. Chairman, 
It has been necessary to guard the lines 
of communications on both coasts, 
through the Caribbean, about the Canal, 
to South America, Alaska, Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. It has been 
necessary to protect the lifeline to Eng- 
land, to engage in landings, and support 
military operations in Africa, Sicily, 


gramed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. | Naples, and sooner or later, those that 


As the situation in Europe eases we may | will create the second front. 


expect a more concerted and intensive 


Fighting 
and conquering the submarine menace 


effort on the part of our sea, air, and | has been a Herculean task, not yet fin- 


ground forces. The combination. of 
Navy and Army air power, each of the 
proportions that now exist—and each is 
daily growing more potent—may be ex- 


ished. The job ahead in the Pacific is 
manifest to everyone who reads. To ac- 
complish the objective, which Admiral 
King has said to be the destruction of the 


pected quickly to neutralize all resisting | Japanese Empire, the admiral further 


areas and speed the ending of Japanese 
dominance in the Orient. 

We cannot expect the Navy and its 
team members—the Marines.and the 
Coast Guard—to do the job alone or in 
conjunction with such ground forces as 
presently are available. In all history, 
the record is that ground forces, in the 
end, must finish the job and maintain 
subjugation until final determination has 


said that— 

We must deliver the heaviest attacks of 
which we are capable, as soon and as often as 
possible, where it will hurt the most. This 
will require every ship, every landing craft, 
every airplane, and every piece of material— 
and the trained personnel to man them— 
that can be made available. 


Such a vast and ramifying task has 
called for thousands of vessels of all 


been made of the course to be followed | kinds, thousands of airplanes, a tremen- 


by those with whom decision may be 
vested. 

As to the over-all offensive, Mr. Chair- 
man, we may reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that there will be set-backs; that the 
timetable here and there must give way. 
The enemy, unfortunately, does not al- 
ways accommodate himself to his op- 
ponents’ plans, 

Such set-backs result in set-backs of 
reduced war budgets. This is inevita- 
ble. But, if the march goes forward on 
all fronts, closely conformable to sched- 
ule, I think the time is not far ahead 


Maintenence and operation ot fleet. 
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The employment of that vast sum, 
actual and projected, has been detailed 
heretofore, and in the hearings on the 


dous shore establishment, the procure- 
ment and training of great numbers of 
officers and enlisted men, great quanti- 
ties of ammunition for sea and air forces, 
and great quantities of other expend- 
ables. 

Preparing for and executing such 
tasks—tasks that never before have con- 
fronted any Navy—are the answers for 
the great amounts of cash and contrac- 
tual authority heretofore voted. I should 
like to give you the general objects for 
which the cash amounts have been and 
are now proposed to be made available: 


Fiscal years Proposed for 

1941-44 1945 Total 
~-| $9, 384, 814, 708 46, 220, 919, 172 $15, 624, 733,880 
=a 18, 952, 319, 749 5, 710, 000, 000 24, 662, 319, 749 
sake 16, 483, 470, 520 4, 600, 640, G00 21, 084, 110, 520 
20, 546, 650, 736 sus 600, C00 28, 575, 650, 736 
5, 432, E82, £61 1, 060, 000 5, 714, 042, 361 
2, 291, 547, 891 1, 144800. 000 3. 435, 547, 991 
1, 305, 678, 604 438, 406, 231 1, 744, 084, 925 
225, 440, 746 58, 177, 533 283, 618, 279 
74, 632, 905, 505 26, 491, 202, 936 101, 124, 108, 441 


appropriation acts for the period cov- 
ered by the foregoing table. It carried 
appropriations totaling $773,049,151. 


1945 Budget, to the extent that the Navy | That fiscal year is used as the nearest 


Department has deemed appropriate. 
The Naval Appropriation Act for the 

fiscal year 1940, which commenced on 

July 1, 1939, immediately preceded the 


normal one to the fiscal year (1941) in 
which we became involved in war, and 
I wish to use it to convey to you, by 
comparison, why appropriations of such 
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magnitude have been and continue to be 
necessary. I realize, as all of you, I am 
sure, do, that such comparisons will not 
give the whole answer, because costs are 
not the same under war conditions and 
neither are the products, and much of 
the larger cost grows out of improved or 
entirely new implementation. 

These comparisons, I am sure, will be 
of interest: 

The 1940 act provided for a naval per- 
sonnel strength of 126,271. For 1945, the 
corresponding total is 3,006,000. 

The 1940 act provided for a Marine 
Corps personnel strength of 19,924. For 
1945 the corresponding total is 478,000. 

The 1940 act provided for the opera- 
tion of 340 naval vessels. For 1945, the 
projected total is 6,623 and, in addition, 
there will be available for employment a 
total of 74,925 non-self-propelled craft. 

The 1940 act provided for the opera- 
tion of 1,454 airplanes of all types—less 
than the number used on a single bomb- 
ing raid on the continent of Europe. 
For 1945 the number will exceed 24,000. 

While referring to airplanes, let me 
call your attention to the following which 
is indicative of why we cannot reach and 
maintain certain levels of implementa- 
tion. Just the other day on a raid over 
Germany we lost 80 planes. Out of the 
80 planes 64 were bombers. The bombers 
cost completely equipped approximately 
$19,000,000. Sixteen fighters also were 
lost and a fair estimate of their cost 
would be $1,280,000, making a total mone- 
tary loss in that one instance alone of 
around $20,000,000. Let me say also, Mr. 
Chairman, that those losses do not take 
into consideration the fact that many of 
the planes returning from the operation 
will be tied up for an indefinite length of 
time for repairs, all of which means 
additional cost. This is merely one in- 
cident in the over-all program, but quite 
apropos to conditions we must consider 
and weigh as we pass upon the appro- 
priations presented in this bill. 

The 1840 act appropriated $270,000,000 
for new ship construction. For 1945 the 
amount proposed is $8,029,000,000. 

Such comparisons should suffice to 
illustrate why naval budgets have 
reached such huge proportions, and, also, 
Mr. Chairman, why it is necessary still 
to appropriate further inordinate 
amounts. 

The bill I am now presenting is based 
upon Budget estimates calling for a total 
of $28,069,819,500 of cash for the fiscal 
year 1935. 

In that amount there is $10,501,060,000 
for the liquidation of prior contractual 
authority. That applies mostly to ships, 
but it includes, also, $1,991,000,000 for 
airplanes, $281,060,000 for shore facilities, 
and $145,000,000 for floating dry docks 
and vessel-repair facilities. 

The remainder—namely, $17,568,759,- 
500—is for— 

First. Naval personnel, and that is a 
bigitem. The total is $6,252,848,000. 

Second. For maintenance and opera- 
tion of the fleet, which has assumed, as 
I have indicated, very large proportions. 

Third. For maintenance and opera- 
tion of the fleet air arm. 

Fourth, For the support of the Marine 
Corps. 
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Fifth. For financing Coast Guard 
activities. 

And I should like to say in passing as 
to the two latter activities, Mr. Chairman, 
that they have performed and are per- 
forming a truly wonderful service. We 
hear much of the Navy in the com- 
muniques, but we must remember that 
these two organizations are members of 
the team, and very important and in- 
dispensable members. 

The details entering into the funds for 
such purposes and activities are multi- 
tudinous, presented to us in several 
volumes. 

Apart from the building programs— 
vessels, aircraft, and shore establish- 
ments, the cost is dictated by operating 
programs worked out by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. ' 

There will be an increase over the cur- 
rent fiscal year in the number of ships 
operating. The number will increase 
from 5,290 to 6,623. 

There will be a staggering increase in 
the number of vessels of the landing- 
craft type, and in the general category of 
non-self-propelled craft. The number 
will go up from 53,973 to 74,925. 

There will be an increase in operating 
aircraft. The total number, apart from 
training planes, will be 19,035, and, in 
that connection, I wish to emphasize that 
increased weight and horsepower has 
added very greatly to operating costs. I 
might say here that the Navy’s presently 
established airplane objective is 37,735. 

Such increases, Mr. Chairman, all make 
necessary larger ground facilities; larger 
forces for the operation of such facilities, 
and they all require more service per- 
sonnel, and that means training that 
personnel. 

In our examination of the Budget esti- 
mates we had before us all of the civilian 
heads of the Department, Admiral King, 
Vice Admiral Horne, and all of the Bureau 
chiefs, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, and many officers and civilians 
subordinate to such officials. We do not 
hear much of these keymen, Mr. Chair- 
man. The men out on the fronts get the 
headlines, and they certainly earn them, 
but, after all, it is very largely the wis- 
dom, the industry, and the great devotion 
to duty of the Washington leadership 
that have enabled those in the field to 
perform with such distinction. 

We have made some reductions. The 
Department itself volunteered some in 
consequence of changes in original esti- 
mating factors. Frankly, some of our re- 
ductions may not endure because of de- 
pendence upon the progress of the war. 
I am sure there will be no fault found 
with procedure of that kind, because I 
think all of us would prefer to have the 
Department officials come back when they 
may be more definite about needs, rather 
than to provide them with amounts 
which may or may not be needed. 

We have shunned reductions for facial 
effect. That course could be pursued in 
connection with any bill, but it just does 
not make sense in cases where all signs 
point to the need for the money, such as 
the liquidation of previously authorized 
obligations, 
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We have made a reduction of $800,- 
000,000 by transferring from cash to 
contractual authority under aviation. 
The Budget estimates include $2,800,- 
000,600 of contractual authority under 
aviation, and we have increased that 
amount to $3,600,000,000, because it is 
quite evident that the money will not 
be needed for disbursement prior to the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1945. We 
can even hope that some of it never may 
be needed, which is conceivable should 
the war proceed on a time schedule such 
as we all should like to see maintained. 

All of the reductions the committee 
proposes are listed in the table com- 
mencing on page 6 of the report. Most 
of them speak for themselves. I see no 
need to make any special comment con- 
cerning them. 

There are one or two about which I 
should like to say a word. 

The Budget proposes an appropriation 
of $2,720,000 under the head of “Oper- 
ation and conservation of naval pe- 
troleum reserves.” Of that amount, 
$1,670,000 concerns naval petroleum re- 
serve No. 1, in California. Such amount 
anticipates legislation dealing with such 
reserve, and has been eliminated for that 
reason. What to do with the California 
reserve has been a problem before the 
Naval Affairs Committee for several 
months, My information is that a rec- 
ommendation will be forthcoming from 
such committee in the not distant future. 
It is due private concerns interested and 
the public welfare that the matter be 
promptly settled. 

Over and above the normal amount of 
$50,000 for administering the several oil 
reserves, the committee is recommend- 
ing approval of the Budget estimate of 
$1,000,000 for ascertaining the oil pos- 
sibilities of a vast area in Alaska, com- 
prising 35,000 square miles. Oil seepages 
have been located within the area, and 
the appropriation is intended to finance 
such measures as may be necessary to 
establish the possibilities of the area as 
a future source of supply for military 
needs. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER, As a matter of 
fact, you have had hearings before the 
Naval Affairs Committee for weeks on 
this proposed bill; is that right? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. How- 
ever, I have been informed by the Chair- 
man of that committee, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], that there 
have been quite extensive hearings held 
with regard to a course of action re- 
specting reserve No. 1. Whether or not 
they have been completed I am not in 
position to tell the gentleman. 

Mr, PITTENGER. The bill that we 
are now considering has the endorse- 
ment of the officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have not consult- 
ed the Department since the bill was 
reported. 

Mr, PITTENGER. I have reference 
to the naval appropriation bill. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand. The 
reductions that this committee has made 
of its own volition were not made in 
consultation with anybody in the Navy 
Department. I am sure the gentleman 
appreciates that. They are determined 
upon by us, predicated upon justifica- 
tions presented by officials of the Depart- 
ment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes, 

Mr. DIMOND. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska. 

Mr. DIMOND. I would like to inquire 
whether the bill now under considera- 
tion carries any money for oil explora- 
tion in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, I am glad to 
say to my friend, we have included 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of exploring 
a large area bordering the Arctic Ocean 
in the vicinity of Point Barrow to deter- 
mine whether or not we have an oil de- 
posit up there that may prove of value 
primarily as a naval petroleum reserve. 
I may say to the gentleman, having been 
in that country in past years, that the 
prospects are encouraging. It may turn 
out to be of benefit to the entire Nation. 

Public works is another subject I 
should like to discuss for a moment. 
Just before the Easter recess a new pub- 
lic- works bill was passed authorizing ap- 
propriations of $1,019,000,000 for ad- 
vance bases and $625,373,024 for projects 
of various kinds within continental 
United States. All cf the projects in the 
latter category will be found listed in 
House of Representatives Report No. 
1255, of the present session. 

Pursuant to such legislation, a Budget 
request has been presented for authority 
to enter into contracts up to $1,000,000,- 
000 for advance bases, and $500,000,000 
for projects within continental United 
States, selection of tht projects within 
the whole amount to be left to deter- 
mination by the Navy Department. 

The committee has approved the 
Budget submission pertaining to ad- 
vance bases, but has reduced the amount 
for projects in continental United States 
to $474,931,400. That is a reduction of 
$25,068,600, and it is in no sense arbi- 
trary. For instance, the authorization 
act includes projects for the Naval Acad- 
emy, estimated to cost $11,395,000. Not 
a single superior administrative official 
of the Navy Department advocated go- 
ing ahead with such projects. Such law 
authorizes a number of other projects, 
which it would be most difficult to clas- 
sify as essential to he conduct of the 
war. It is the committee’s understand- 
ing that the authorization law includes 
projects which neither the advocates nor 
preponents thereof intended should be 
proceeded with at this time. Very 
largely, the reduction proposed by the 
committee ensues from the fact that it 
has found that the Navy Department 
had not made a canvass of existing 
. properties or facilities, publicly or pri- 
vately owned, which might be utilized in 
place of building new or enlarging exist- 
ing establishments. The committee 
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learned that the War Department was 
prepared to release a number of prop- 
erties which may or may not prove to be 
suitable for the uses proposed. Both the 
authorization and the Budget estimates 
preceded such a canvass. At the in- 
stance of the committee, the Department 
has embarked upon a survey of proper- 
ties, publicly and privately owned, which 
may be available and usable, even though 
some additional expenditure may be nec- 
essary to adapt them to naval require- 
ments, and it is hoped that such a*sur- 


. vey may prove fruitful. A goodly por- 


tion of the reduction proposed antici- 
pates that it will. > 

The committee does not wish to leave 
the impression that the Navy Depart- 
ment has not availed itself in the past 
of properties which-the War Department 
has found itself without further need. 
Several such properties have been taken 
over and steps are in progress looking to 
the utilization of others. These, how- 
ever, are independent of the needs con- 
templated by the new authorization. 

The committee has attached to the 
bil a provision requiring, as a con- 
dition precedent to undertaking or pro- 
ceeding with new projects, ascertain- 
ment of the fact that suitable properties 
of facilities, publicly or privately owned, 
are not available. 

Apart from 1945 appropriations, the 
committee has had under consideration 
supplemental. estimates of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1944, amounting 
to $1,081,000,000, and we have included 
that amount in title II of the bill. 

Such additional amount ensues for the 
most part from personnel expansion in 
excess of that originally contemplated, 
and such enlarged program dovetails 
into the program projected for the fiscal 
year 1945, and for which the bill under 
consideration makes provision. Apart 
from personnel, changed situations occa- 
sion an additional amount of $125,000,- 
000 under “Maintenance, Bureau of 
Ships,” which supports both fleet and 
shore establishments, for fuel and trans- 
portation, $77,400,000, and for transpor- 
tation of material, $135,000,009. Such 
additional amounts are thoroughly justi- 
fied in the opinion of the committee. 

The committee gave considerable at- 
tention to naval procurement procedure, 
because it feels that economies—possi- 
bly large economies, would flow from a 
consolidation of procurement in the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts to the ex- 
tent that such Bureau handled procure- 
ment prior to the war, and if there would 
be a resumption of the old-fashioned 
form of competitive bidding in all but a 
few isolated cases where there is warrant 
for negotiating fixed-price contracts. It 
is true that the employment of the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee type of contract has 
very greatly diminished, but there seems 
to prevail a belief that the time has not 
yet arrived for its complete abandon- 
ment. 

As to either of such procedures, the 
committee is not prepared to take the 
initiative to the extent that it might do so 
under the rules, because there always is 
present the responsibility of requiring a 
course that might turn out to be hurtful 
to the war effort. The committee is con- 
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vinced, however, that the former pro- 
curement procedure can and should be 
gradually resumed and completely re- 
sumed before the close of the ensuing 
fiscal year, and that the end of such 
fiscal year should see the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee form of contract completely 
discarded. The department’s course to- 
ward such ends will be carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Chairman, that covers about all I 
care to say at this time. 

The bill, in my judgment, is well pro- 
portioned and calls for no larger amount 
than conditions presently obtaining war- 
rant. It will give to those in whom we 
must place dependence for victory the 
personnel and matériel they have re- 
quested for carrying on, and I know Iam 
unanimously joined in wishing them 
Godspeed. 

Before concluding, I should like to say 
that I am deeply grateful to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on both sides 
of the aisle for the splendid cooperation 
they gave me throughout the extensive 
hearings and for the patience they have 
all had, and I want to pay especial trib- 
ute to Mr. John Pugh for the splendid 
assistance he has given to the subcom- 
mittee throughout the entire proceed- 


8. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day I placed in the Recorp an article 
from the New York Sun, entitled “O. W. 
I. Goes Round and Round” and relating 
to the efforts that the New York Sun 
made to obtain a copy of the-handbook 
entitled “A Handbook of the United 
States of America.” I have that book 
here. It is printed on thin paper. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. TABER. I hope the gentleman 
will not press it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I withdraw the point 
of order for the present. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
that book here. You see it has two cov- 
ers on the outside, both front and back. 
It has two charts showing the executive 
branch of the Government and how it 
operates. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
give the number of employees? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no. I wish to read 
a few lines from that article in the New 
York Sun: 

This is a simple little story about an editor 
who was so innocent and so naive as to sup- 
pose that an American taxpayer has a perfect 
right to read the propaganda he is paying 
the O. W. I. to produce. This editor, while 
glancing casually through the pages of a 
British newspaper, noticed an advertisement 
which read: 

“Produced by the United States Office of 
War Information. è 

“A handbook of the United States of 
America. 

“This is a book written to promote a clear 
understanding of America. The Office of 
War Information has compiled this hand- 
book in the hope that it will be of value to 
the British public.” 


Does it 
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After looking it over, I am not a bit 
surprised that the New York Sun or any 
other American outfit would be given 
the run-around when they tried to ob- 
tain a copy. It starts off with two 
charts which are seemingly required to 
show how small the legislative branch of 
the Government is and how big the 
Presidency is. 

On page 2, I quote: 

Even in less critical periods, the Nation 
in the twentieth century has come to ex- 
pect the President to take the lead. In- 
creasingly the President has become a legis- 
lative leader, setting a definite program be- 
fore Congress and using his influence to 
secure its enactment into law. 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Could 
the gentleman inform the House as to 
how Members of Congress might be able 
to secure a copy of that book? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. I asked 
for it and got it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Whom 
did the gentleman ask for it? 

Mr, TABER. Elmer Davis. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. 
asked Mr. Davis personally? 

Mr. TABER. By letter. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. TABER. On page 4, I quote: 

The general approval of the American peo- 
ple and the frequent congressional recogni- 
tion and ratification of Presidential action 
under the emergency puwers have conclu- 
sively answered the objections of those who 
would construe the Constitution so narrowly 
as to make the Presiden’ powerless in a time 
of national crisis. 


We all know that many of the vicious, 
dangerous, and destructive operations of 
the Roosevelt administration have come 
as a delegation of power. The direct 
legislation that has been passed by Con- 
gress has been bad largely because of 
bad and dishonest administration, and 
the operations of Executive orders have 
been utterly destructive. 

The National Recovery Administra- 
tion and its wrecking of enormous num- 
bers of small businesses and large busi- 
nesses; the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and the slaughtering of lit- 
tle pigs—both of which were declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court— 
are samples of false statements con- 
tained in the book. 

On page 2 appears half a column on 
the House of Representatives, half a 
column on the Senate, and then it be- 
gins with the Presidency and runs into 
the top of page 5. Then it begins to de- 
scribe the executive agencies. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
book was written and published in Jan- 
vary 1944 there were large paragraphs 
devoted to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the Work Projects Administration, 
and the National Resources Planning 
Board. These were amongst the major 
rackets of the New Deal. They were 
utterly destructive and designed to de- 
story the moral and the character of 
the American people. Finally Congress, 


You 
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obtaining a little courage following the 
er of 1938 and 1942, killed them 
off. 

The book was advertised for sale in 
Great Britain and was evidently de- 
signed to promote the establishment of 
the Hitler type of government with the 
executive holding all the power, rather 
than the people under the authority of 
the Constitution and the Congress. I 
would presume that the British would 
be smart enough to recognize the propa- 
ganda character of the document and 
that it was designed to promote the Hit- 
ler type of government, 

Beginning on page 33 is a chronology 
of American history. It takes to the 
middle of the first column on page 37— 
4% pages—to describe the history of 
America from the year 1000, when Lief 
Ericson discovered it, down to 1933. 
From 1933 to date requires 1094 pages, 
indicating what a great man Mr. Roose- 
velt is. 

The only slip that I cau see in their 
glorification program, although they do 
not mention it in that way, is the sign- 
ing by the President of the Neutrality 
Act in 1935 and 1937 which had more 
than anything else to do with getting 
us into the war, because it was a decla- 
ration to Mr. Hitler that we were afraid 
and that is never the way to keep out of 
trouble. It abandoned our claim to the 
freedom of the seas. 

It is perfectly apparent that the funds 
appropriated to the Office of War Infor- 
mation for the fiscal year 1944 have 
been abused and wasted, not only in the 
compiling of this book but in the ring 
around and administrative incompe- 
tence represented by the failure of the 
New York Sun after many days, to be 
able to get information about this docu- 
ment. It is evident that those who were 
contacted by the Sun are either in- 
compet.nt or else are operating under 
orders to deceive the American public. 
It is evident that there are very many 
on the pay roll of the O. W. I. who are 
of no value to the war effort. 

Yesterday’s papers carried stories of 
these high-salaried foreign employees 
of the O. W. I. doing work that a sergeant 
could do without the least bit of diffi- 
culty. It is apparent that the appro- 
priation for the O. W. I. is not an appro- 
priation to further the war effort, and 
that it has been used to upset and destroy 
morale of our troops. 

I might say that those who have had 
experience across the water do not rate 
the O. W. I. as very high in its propa- 
ganda efficiency. Nothing could come 
nearer proving the case against the 
O. W. I. than that they clearly are 
ashamed of the book and did not want 
it to reach the American public where 
its faults and its idiosyncrasies could be 
developed. 

I wonder how many thousands of dol- 
lars they wasted on editing and print- 
ing this book and others like it. We 
only run into a few of the rackets by 
accident but we run into so many that 
it makes us believe that the whole thing 
is a racket. Those who voted to give 
them more money than they should 
have were contributing and helping, not 
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only with the waste of the Government 
funds but to make America ridiculous. 

Just so we may know that they were 
ashamed of having our people find out 
about it, let me read a little red slip that 
is pasted on to the book: 

Restricted: This publication is not for dis- 
tribution in the United States or to Ameri- 
car civilian or military personnel overseas. 


They did not want the American peo- 
ple to know how they were fooling away 
our money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I notice from 
the frontispiece of the publication that it 
is issued by the Overseas Branch of 
O. W. I., but I notice that the foreword 
is signed only by the editors. Does the 
gentleman have any information as to 
the individuals who prepared this book 
or who are its authors? 

Mr. TABER. No. I thought we might 
be able to find that out, so as to have a 
clue as to the places the appropriation 
estimate might be cut. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man’s committee inquire as to the 
authors and as to the number of these 
books published? 

Mr. TABER. We certainly will. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I inquire 
whether this book was printed in any 
language other than English? 

Mr. TABER. I hope to find out. Ido 
not know. k 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps the 
gentleman has noticed in connection 
with the publication of the Victory maga- 
zine, which is supposedly designed for 
propaganda purposes in foreign coun- 
tries, that most of these books are printed 
in English, or, rather, I should say more 
are printed in English than in any other 
language. 

Mr. TABER. That would be so. 
There are 178 pages in this book, and it 
is rather fine print, so that you can see it 
is a very substantial-sized bock. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, that 
publication, printed in English, would be 
of no benefit in the case of countries 
where English is not spoken. 

Mr. TABER. Not at all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Consequently, 
inasmuch as it is printed in English, it 
is evidently being used to a wide extent 
in Great Britain, an Allied nation. 

Mr. TABER. That is the inference to 
be drawn from the advertisement the 
New York Sun found in a British paper. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In the gentle- 
man’s opinion, is it necessary for the 
United States to expend public funds to 
propagandize Great Britain, an ally? 

Mr, TABER. One would not naturally 
think so. I do not believe it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman have any knowledge as to the 
goal we may be seeking in propagandiz- 
ing the British people with this sort of 
material? 

Mr. TABER. The only thing I could 
think of was that the natural inference 
to draw is that it is an attempt to sell 
the Hitler type of government, with the 
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Executive having complete control. That 
is the only inference I can draw from it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps the 
gentleman has noticed that I have intro- 
duced in the House, and now have pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 431, to investigate certain 
propaganda activities of O. W. I. and 
other governmental agencies. I wonder 
if the gentleman would care to express 
himself as to the need for having an 
investigation of that type or a complete 
investigation of O. W. I. 

Mr. TABER. I would think there 
should be a very complete investigation 
of O. W. I. As J understand it, the Com- 
mittee on Rules has not yet reported it 
out. I would presume that the gentle- 
man, being a prominent member of that 
committee, would know more about the 
operation there than I would. I would 
hope that resolution might be reported 
out so that the public may have an op- 
portunity of finding out what their 
money is being used for. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. For the infor- 
mation of the gentleman and for the in- 
formation of the House, I might state 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules did see fit to call Mr. Davis as a 
witness on that resolution 2 days after 
I had left the city on official business and 
after I had notified the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules that I would be ab- 
sent and had specifically requested that 
no consideration be given to the resolu- 
tion during my absence. 

Mr.TABER. Perhaps it might be con- 
sidered a little later. Of course, there are 
those who feel that we should be careful 
about spending money for investigations, 
but we have to take into consideration 
the fact that Mr. Davis is asking for $64,- 
000,000 in a budget estimate and that is 
probably a great many times the amount 
that an investigation would cost, and 
that the investigation ought to be able, 
if it is handled intelligently, to save mil- 
lions of dollars, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio.. From the time 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Taser] has served in the House and in 
view of his long service on the Committee 
on Appropriations, has it not been his 
observation that often an investigation 
which costs some money results in sav- 
ing a great deal more money for the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. TABER. It does save a great deal 
of money a good many times. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Ohio, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Rules, if he recalls that during the latter 
days of our session, just before the re- 
cess, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SapatH], who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, objected to the fact that 
we were not transacting business here in 
the House but “wasting time,” as he 
calledit. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
know where his chairman is today and 
whether or not he is giving consideration 
to the resolution that was introduced? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am not cer- 
tain, of course, where the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules is today, but ina 
meeting of the Committee on Rules from 
which he was absent I was informed he 
was still at his home in Chicago. 

Mr, HOFFMAN, You mean in Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In Illinois, yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The subject under 
discussion has to do with the expenditure 
of money; is that true? 

Mr. TABER. It does. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under the authority 
already granted to the Committee on 
Appropriations, plus an allowance of 
$100,000 to make investigations, why 
cannot your committee look into this 
question without having another special 
investigating committee? 

Mr. TABER. We are doing the best 
we can to investigate all of these activi- 
ties, but I would call attention to the fact 
that we are expected to report a war 
agencies bill, and our schedule at the 
present time calls for continuous hear- 
ings day after day from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 5:30 at night on different 
war agencies, and we are able to allot 
out of that time but 2 days to the O. W. I. 
That is the picture we are presented 
with and that is probably the reason why 
we cannot make as thorough an investi- 
gation as should be made on the O. W. I. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New York yield for 
a question? 

Mr, TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In view of the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. Cochnax] who was formerly chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, let me say 
that that committee, which ordinarily 
would investigate some of this waste, ex- 
travagance, and incompetency in the ad- 
ministration, has been completely muz- 
zled for a number of years and the gen- 
tleman while chairman, as I recall, and 
while these other committees which are 
investigating some of these activities 
were being formulated, never did the 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments do any investigating. If 
it had been permitted to function, per- 
haps some of these committees might 
not now be necessary. : 

Mr. COCHRAN, Thanks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
welcome. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, all of us are proud of our Navy. 
We have the greatest Navy the world has 
ever known. We are proud of our ships. 
They are strong and sturdy. We are 
proud of our fighting men, our officers, 
and our enlisted men. Daily they are 
doing a noble job. We are proud of our 
bureau chiefs. It is their job to supply 
our fighting men with the wherewithal 
to do the fighting jobs. These bureau 
chiefs work long and hard and their jobs 
are far from being pleasant. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I will be de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] and the 
Members of the House will be pleased to 
know that one of the outstanding bureau 
chiefs, a man who has made a wonderful 
record, Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, is re- 
covering from an illness at the Naval 
Hospital and will soon be back on the 
job. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I am glad to 
have the gentleman’s contribution. I 
had the pleasure of paying my respects - 
to him yesterday in his hospital room 
and he will be out of the hospital within 
the next 4 or 5 days. I might add to 
what the gentleman from Missouri has 
already said that Vice Admiral Ben 
Moreell is certainly one of the outstand- 
ing men in our Navy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas, 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas include in his commendation 
of bureau chiefs, Secretary of the Navy 
Knox? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I will say to 
my distinguished friend from Michigan, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, is a 
member of his party. I think he is do- 
ing a really fine job, and I am glad to call 
him my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, You mean for the 
Navy? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. For the 
Navy, and for the Nation. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to address 
myself briefly to the question of cost. 
I am going to confine my observations to 
three big Bureaus of the Navy, the Bu- 
reau of Aviation, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, and the Bureau of Ships, because 
between 70 and 75 percent of the total 
expenditures of the Navy goes to those 
three large Bureaus. In the first place, 
quite a bit of misinformation has per- 
meated our country with reference to the 
form of our procurement contracts for 
ships and airplanes and all types of ordn- 
ance. A lot of people still think we have 
what was commonly known as a cost- 
plus contract, which existed, as I am 
told, in World War No. 1. Well, there is 
no such thing as a cost-plus contract 
during this war so far as the Navy De- 
partment is concerned. There are two 
types of contracts, one is the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee. 

Under that contract the more it costs 
to produce a ship, or a gun, or an air- 
plane, the less the manufacturer makes 
out of it. He is given a premium when 
he reduces his cost and he is penalized 
when his cost gets out of bounds. 

The other type of contract is the unit- 
price contract. In my judgment, that is 
the most desirable type of contract. I 
may say that your committee has urged 
the Navy, year after year, to reduce their 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and to con- 
vert them into unit-price contracts. We 
believe, and the Navy believes they can 
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save money by getting away from the 
cost-pius-fixed-fee contracts, and cer- 
tainly they can save man-hours—labor 
and material, if you please. The Navy 
has done a magnificent job in handling 
those contracts. Today 80 percent of all 
the contracts made by the Bureau of 
Ships, and I understand it has some 154 
yards directly under its supervision, are 
on a unit-price contract basis now and 
not on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. The 
reason the other 20 percent are not on 
a unit price is because they are con- 
stantly changing models at the direction 
of the Navy Department. Under those 
conditions, it is very difficult to set up an 
- accurate yardstick on a new type of ship 
that is under construction, For that 
same reason the Bureau of Aviation in 
the Navy Department has not made quite 
as good a record in getting away from 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract to the 
unit-price contract as has the Bureau of 
Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance. But 
the Bureau of Aviation has done a mag- 
nificent job in reducing its costs, 

I refer the membership to page 845 of 
the hearings. There you will gain some 
very valuable information. It shows 
that since 1942, on through 1943 and 
1944, the cost per airplane has been re- 
duced from 15 to 20 percent. There are 
now 25 different companies building air- 
ships in this country. Sixty percent of 
them are still on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis, but in terms of dollars and cents 
the 40 percent which are on a unit-price 
contract basis are doing about 62 er 63 
percent of the dollar volume for the 
Navy. 

Ordnance has made a grand record, 
perhaps a better record than any of the 
other bureaus in getting away from the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. Over 90 
percent of its present business is on a 
unit-price contract basis. There is good 
reason for that, The guns and patterns 
have already been established, and it is 
a constant repetition of the same type 
of guns, ammunition, and so forth. 
Therefore, their business is more sus- 
ceptible to the unit-price contract. But 
the committee has the assurance of all 
the bureaus in the Navy which do any 
procuring that they will continue to 
hammer at these cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts and gradually convert them into 
unit-price contracts. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make a few ob- 
servations about the Bureau of Aviation 
of the Navy. I think Admiral Ramsay, 
the Chief of that Bureau, has done a 
magnificent job. He has been Chief of 
the Bureau for something like a year. 
Prior to his coming back to the Bureau 
as its Chief, he spent some 12 or 15 or 
18 months in the Pacific, in the very 
midst of that war. As of January 1 
of this year, the Navy had on hand ap- 
proximately 25,000 airplanes. About 
15,000 of those planes are what the Navy 
calls usable planes, The remaining 10,- 
000 are of the obsolescent type, that are 
gradually getting older; changes in con- 
struction are being made, and they are 
producing better planes, but still that 
10,000 serve a useful purpose today in 
the Navy. 
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The present bill under consideration 
carries funds for 24,230 planes. But 
those planes will not be delivered until 
the latter part of the calendar year 1945 
and the majority of them, of course, will 
come in during the calendar year 1946. 
So, of these billions of dollars for naval 
aviation, there is a faint hope that some 
of these dollars may be saved through a 
sudden ending of the war. But that is 
merely a faint hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Bureau operates hand in glove 
with the Bureau of Personnel. After all, 
it is the Bureau of Personnel who is the 
trainer, who furnishes the schools to 
train these aviators. The Navy, like the 
Army, is drastically cutting down on the 
number of pilots—fiying men, if you 
please. Last year the Navy had ap- 
proximately 43,000 aviators in training. 
This bill carries funds to train only 
29,000. 

The Bureau of Ships also has a large 
amount of funds in this bill. If my 
memory serves me correctly, for the Bu- 
reau of Ships, when it comes to new con- 
struction and armor and armament for 
those new ships, the total is around 
$8,000,000,000. The Bureau also informs 
the committee that if it finds in the fu- 
ture that it is necessary to build all the 
tonnage this Congress has authorized it 
to build, it will cost an additional $7,000,- 
000,000 over and above the $8,000,000,000 
that is in this bill. That covers new 
ships and ship’s ordnance. In terms of 
tonnage that means between three and 
four hundred thousana tons of combat 
ships that have not been laid down, and 
approximately 1,000,000 tons of auxiliary 
craft. 

I believe the evidence before the com- 
mittee shows that in terms of actual 
combat ships the Navy will undertake to 
complete approximately 600 this year 
and, under present plans, about 50 per- 
cent of that number for next year, but 
who knows what next year will bring? 
Admiral Cochrane and Admiral Mills 
compose a perfect team. As the Chiefs 
of the Bureau of Ships, they are doing a 
magnificent job. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
give the House some information that is 
very interesting to me, and I trust it will 
be interesting to the House. You will 
remember what we have been told about 
those fanatical Japs. We know they are 
fanatical; we know they are barbarians; 
we have heard our own naval officers 
who have escaped their prison camps in 
the Philippines tell of their barbarity, 
but, on the other hand, sometimes we 
may get the idea from reading various 
articles and publications that these Japs 
are poor, ignorant peons, if you please, 
who are under the domination of the 
Emperor and their war lords; that they 
are an irresponsible people; that they 
have no education, and so forth. This is 
far from the truth. The vast majority 
of men in the Japanese Army and Navy 
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are high-school graduates, and many of 
them college men. They are intelligent 
and most dangerous. I have here some 
information relative to the percentage of 
illiteracy in Japan as compared with the 
United States, France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Switzerland. Let us see about 
these poor little ignorant peons in Japan. 
Do you know that less than 1 percent of 
illiteracy exists in Japan? To be accu- 
rate, according to this information, it is 
eighty-eight one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. In our own country as of 1942, 
taking in all races, the percentage is 
8.4. In Germany according to the Ger- 
man Embassy’s figures of 1937-36 there 
was no illiteracy. They may not have 
had any illiteracy, but they certainly 
had some crackpots. For England the 
figure is thirty-four one-hundredths of 
1 percent; for Switzerland thirty-nine 
one-hundredths of 1 percent; and for 


France 6.57 percent. 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] may 
have permission to revise, extend, and 
to delete remarks made in the Commit 
tee of the Whole this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. itr. Chairman, I yield 
myself so much time as I desire to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, ex- 
cept for the opportunity afforded to em- 
phasize some items, there is really no 
justification for me to attempt to amplify 
the comprehensive statements just 
made by Chairman SHEPPARD and my 
colleague from Texas, or to try to add 
to the information to be found in the 
hearings and in the report of the sub- 
committee, both of which are before you, 

I will say that all members of the 
committee, under the guidance of its 
efficient chairman—aided by its clerk, 
John Pugh, than whom there is and 
never can be anybody better informed— 
worked hard and long and cooperatively 
and conscientiously to bring to you this 
bill as the result of an intelligent han- 
dling of all matters and things therein 
contained. 

As laymen we all know that there are 
items which it would seem might have 
been or might be radically reduced, but 
to do that involves interference with the 
progress of the war and a conflict with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Nobody would 
like to have it said of him that he had 
delayed the day of victory by being par- 
simonious with respect to an appropria- 
tion for some portion of a program set 
up and laid down as essential by those 
whose business and responsibility it is 
to work out the way to win as early as 
may be, and at the smallest cost of the 
blood and brains and brawn of Ameri- 
can boys. Dollars do not measure such 
values to be saved. 

Before I discuss figures, may I refer 
to page 8 of the report and make it a 
part hereof, so far as it refers to the 
operation and conservation of naval pe- 
troleum reserves: 
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OPERATION AND CONSERVATION OF NAVAL 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 
The Budget proposes an appropriation of 
$2,720,000 under this head for the following 
objects: 


(1) Normal expenses of adminis- 


(2) Shutting in of production 
wells on reserve No. 1, in 
California, in event of con- 
demnation of private lands 


and leases by Government — 275, 000 
(3) Purchase of leasehold. inter- 
ests and lessee’s operating 
equipment, reserve No. 1... 717, 835 
(4) Payment due Standard Oil Co. 
of California under tempo- 
rary operating agreement — 677, 165 
(5) Exploration of reserve No. 4 
e eeeeeee 1, 000, 000 
o E EE 2, 720, 000 


The committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $1,050,000, made up of items 1 and 5 
above. 

The course to be pursued with respect to 
reserve No. 1, in California, awaits legislative 
action consequent upon investigation and 
recommendation by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. Items 2, 3, and 4, therefore, have 
been passed over. Item 4 is of questionable 
legality, though it has sound moral basis. 
It should be legalized in any legislation deal- 
ing with reserve No. 1. 

Item 5 pertains to an area of about 35,000 
square miles of lands bordering the Arctic 
Ocean in the vicinity of Point Barrow, Alaska, 
and extending inland therefrom approxi- 
mately 130 miles. Oil seepages have been 
located within the area, and the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 is intended for the initia- 
tion of geophysical surveys, posthole drilling 
for geological data, and such other prepara- 
tory work as May be necessary properly to 
locate and instigate the drilling of test wells, 
all looking to the ascertainment of the possi- 
bilities of the area as.a future source of sup- 
ply of oil for military needs. The details of 
the $1,000,000 are given on page 1119 of the 
hearings. 

I desire to call your-attention to item 5 
and in that connection wish to say that 
oil and aviation—civil, military, and 
naval—are tied together inseparably. 
The international commerce of the 
future promises to depend upon the 
direct transport between the United 
States, Canada, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and China to such 
an extent that the region of the North 
Pole may become the crossroads of the 
world. The evidence is convincing that 
indigenous oil sources of great value 
await only to be developed. 

The potential petroleum resources of 
the far North may well be half as large 
as our own American resources, which are 
60 percent of the world’s petroleum sup- 
ply. 

It was made to appear to our commit- 
tee that one of the most impressive sur- 
face manifestations of petroleum in the 
Western Hemisphere is situated near 
Cape Simpson, east of Point Barrow on 
the Arctic coast of northernmost Alaska. 
Up to date, although the Point Barrow 
region has been reserved to the United 
States Navy over an area of 30,000 square 
miles, no proper attempt at exploration 
has as yet been made. As you will learn 
frem the hearings, this part of Alaska is 
open to ocean transportation only 2 or 
3 months each year, which situation, to- 
gether with the lack of marine transpor- 
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tation facilities, the isolation of the area, 
and the bleak environment, has discour- 
aged development. The developments 
in aviation, however, afford an oppor- 
tunity long sought to permit such ex- 
ploration and development as that for 
which we have undertaken to provide. 

As Wallace Pratt, an acknowledged 
authority on oil geology in varicus parts 
of the world, declares in his article Oil 
Fields in the Arctic: 


Oil in the Arctic awaits the advance of 
civilization upon this, the last of our geo- 
graphical frontiers; Conspicuous evidences 
of petroleum confront us throughout this 
region: Prolific seepeges in the rocks of 
Alaska; other seepages and a major oil field 
on the mainland of Canada; seepages on vari- 
ous Canadian Arctic islands; seepages and oil 
wells at frequent intervals along the entire 
Arctic coast of Siberia. But only the for- 
ward-looking Russians have availed them- 
selves so far of these potential sources of fuel 
and energy. Perhaps the rest of us have yet 
to grasp the fact that the great ice age is 
already behind us. We escaped its extreme 
advance at the end of the Pleistocene only 
“by the skin of our teeth,” according to 
Thornton Wilder’s colorful drama, but now 
at length we should have pulled ourselves to- 
gether sufficiently to begin to follow up its 
retreat and to reclaim for mankind the vast 
empire released to us by the return of the 
sun to the “friendly Arctic,” 


‘As Joseph Pogue, petroleum engineer- 
economist, onetime assistant director of 
the Bureau of Oil Conservation, and ac- 
tive today in the work of the Petroleum, 
Industry War Council, reminds us, the 
United Nations are now flying to victory 
on the wings of petroleum. 


Mechanization is the keynote of modern 
warfare, and mechanization means oil, * + + 
Petroleum is also the key to the strategy of 
this war. To assure their supply of oil, the 
Germans occupied Rumania, and brought on 
our attack on Ploesti and the present Soviet 
advance toward Bessarabia. . The invasion of 
Russia became a mad gamble for the oil re- 
serves of Maikop and Baku, and the blunder 
may have marked a turning point in the war 
in Europe. The African campaign was con- 
ducted on both sides with an eye on the oil 
fields in the Middle East. In seizing the 
Dutch East Indies, the Japanese had oil as 
well as rubber for a prize. 

The burden of the war’s requirements is 
being borne by our American oil fields. When 
the submarine campaign in the Atlantic cut 
off other sources of supply for the war in 
Europe, the accessibility of our ports saved 
the day for the United Nations. The result 
has been not only a drain on our productive 
capacity, the whole pattern of the industry 
has had to be altered, and the American 
petroleum industry has been mobilized un- 
der a Petroleum Administration for War. 


And he asks, “Must an oil war follow 
this war?” and says: - 


The world needs American enterprise and 
skill in the discovery as well as in the de- 
velopment of its oil reserves. The distin- 
guished geologist gifted with insight, Wallace 
Pratt, states in his readable little book, Oil 
in the Earth: 

“+ + There is abundant evidence that 
Americans search for oil more assiduously 
and find oil more effectively than any other 
people on earth. In fact, it is Americans who 
find the oil in the earth. In addition to the 
oll in their own country Americans have 
found much of the oil in other countries. 
Even where foreign capital has financed oll- 
finding enterprises, the actual work of ex- 
Pploration has commonly devolved upon 
‘American technologists, geologists, and en- 
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gineers. More than once the American 
staffs of foreign oil companies have succeeded 
in finding oil on a prospect after earlier at- 
tempts by foreign experts have failed. Mex- 
ico, Colombia, and Venezuela are outstand- 
ing achievements of Americans in oil find- 
ing. In Iran, Iraq, Burma, and Peru, Ameri- 
can technical skill as well as American ma- 
chinery bore the brunt of the exploratory 
effort. Americans were identified too with 
the early development of the oil fields of Rus- 
sia and Rumania.” 

If we could only drive this simple fact home 
and affirm its dynamic and constructive im- 
plications, there might be some chance of 
escaping from the dampening clutches of 
such cliches as “dollar diplomacy,” “inter- 
national cartels,” “Yankee imperialism,” and 
the like, which politicians are prone to em- 
ploy to obscure the issue and to promote 
narrow objectives. The fact is that our Na- 
tion and all nations would be immeasurably 
benefited if American oil-finding genius were 
encouraged to go into the far places and vig- 
orously develop the commodity that confers 
such benefits upon mankind. No govern- 
ment, not even the greatest, can match this 
potent force; but our Government can make 
it possible that this benefit be conferred more 
amply upon all peoples. It can also pre- 
vent it. 

. „ * * + 

* >+ * The search fer new oil fields must 
go on, and it will require the initiative of 
pioneers, free from the restraints of collec- 
tivist economies. Risks must be faced, and 
the willingness to face them will spring from 
individual enterprise. In the past, discov- 
eries have been largely due to American dar- 
ing, to American methods, to American tech- 
nique; and future expansion will require a 
setting for the exercise of the special Ameri- 
can competence. Undiscovered oil will not 
serve as a medium for world reconstruction. 


Digressing from oil to aviation for a 
moment, I would like to say that, having 
sat for years as a member of committees 
considering defense measures, I notice 
with approval as one step in the right 
direction the setting up of the post-war 
committee which shall consider the prob- 
lems of aviation. 

This is only one step, however. An- 
other, and the urst that should be taken, 
in my opinion, is for the appropriation 
subcommittees handling military, naval, 
and civil aeronautical problems to be 
constituted a special committee to study, 
mutually, all matters involved in this 
aviation business now. Unless there is 
some such consolidated effort and re- 
sultant over-all supervision and/or di- 
rection of civil, military, and nayal avia- 
tion, for now and after the war, the tax 
burden imposed to carry on the disin- 
tegrated activities involved in the wide- 
spread aviation problem will alone not 
only make paupers of us but of a genera- 
tion yet unborn. 

We should not again undertake to do 
or be held responsible for doing too little 
too late. 

The United States should have a 
policy—and that before it finds it can- 
not have one. In all the governments 
in the United Nations set-up, except our 
own, aviation planning is second only to 
war planning. The struggle in and for 
the control of the air is bound to come, 
and will be one of the epics of history. 
We should make history now, 

Now, in addition to what my distin- 
guished chairman has had to say so com- 
prehensively, I would like to emphasize 
and make a matter of record some 
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matters and things which have strongly 
impressed me as being of interest, not 
only to Members of Congress but also to 
the people who pay the bills. 

The Congress and the people should 
realize that since June 30, 1940, the Con- 
gress has appropriated to the Navy, in- 
cluding defense aid allocations, $94,000,- 
000,000. By June 30, 1944, 62.5 billions 
of dollars of this wili have been converted 
into articles, equipment, and services, a 
creditable achievement as it represents 
naval power ready to be applied in terms 
of ships, aircraft, munitions, and per- 
sonnnel. 

This new 1945 Navy bill adds cash and 
authority of approximately 31.5 billions 
of dollars to the above. but 10.4 billions 
of dollars of this is to liquidate prior con- 
tract authority. This is the largest sin- 
gle Navy bill of all time. It compares to 
total cash appropriations of 28.5 billions 
of dollars in 1944, twenty-four billions 
of dollars in 1943, and eighteen and 
seven-tenths billions of dollars in 1942. 
The Navy is now obligating and expend- 
ing money at the approximate rate of 
two billions of dollars per month. These 
are alarming figures. But I hope and 
expect this is the last big bill because the 
Navy should begin to level off in 1945. 
About the end of that year military oper- 
ations should permit of contractions in 
future appropriations and in the rates of 
expenditure. 

Huge as these figures are we know we 
have to win the war. We must provide 
the necessary facilities to do it. On the 
other hand we do not wish to squander 
money. We wish to get a useful dollar’s 
worth for every dollar we spend both as 
to material and operation. That the 
material and ships are being produced is 
evidenced by results. 

It is gratifying to observe that the 
Navy in the last year has shown the way 
to victory over the Japanese in the 
Pacific. It has pulled up the Nipponese 
advance and commenced te drive it back. 
Our power has built up rapidly since the 
procurement machinery has caught up 
the slack and begun to furnish the equip- 
ment and ships and personnel required 
to carry on global war. 

The magnitude of the operations the 
Navy carries is often overlooked due to 
inability to grasp the tremendous dis- 
tances involved and the scope of the 
operations that are being pursued. 
Positions thousands of miles apart are 
the rule. This is, in truth, a global war. 
The Navy’s chief war tasks have heen: 

(a) Creating and protecting the sup- 
ply line to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean; 

(b) Keeping the coastal sea lanes off 
the Atlantic coast clear, as well as off the 
Caribbean, the shores of South America, 
and the South Pacific; 

(c) Transporting to the Mediter- 

ranean and the British Isles expedi- 
tionary forces which are carrying on, and 
will carry on, land operations in those 
theaters; 
(ch) Furnishing craft to make the 
landings and establishing behind them 
repair facilities, port control, and escorts 
to maintain the supply overseas; 

(e) Keeping the submarine menace 
under control and ship losses down. 
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The United States combatant sea 
power and supply services have built up 
to the extent that there are not only 
secure routes to Australasia and New 
Zealand and to our forces who are fight- 
ing throughout the Southwest Pacific, 
but the fleet currently is carrying on 
offensive operations through the Caro- 
lines and the Marshalls to clear the en- 
tire Central Pacific area for further 
operations against Japan. The north- 
ern Pacific was first successfully de- 
fended and sea power then enabled us to 
throw the Japanese out of the Aleutian 
chain. The Japanese Navy and mer- 
chant marine is weakened to such an ex- 
tent by undersea and air warfare that 
it can no longer challenge effectively our 
operations in the Pacific theater. All 
this has occurred since the landing on 
Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942. 

The greater part of the combatant 
tonnage available for operation is in the 
Pacific theater because the duties of our 
forces in the Atlantic have tc do -pri- 
marily with the control of submarine 
warfare, the escort of convoys, landing 
force operations on the continent, and 
the furnishing of armed guard crews to 
the merchant marine. The tonnage in- 
volved is not large, nor is the personnel, 
but it covers a wide range of organiza- 
tional activities. 

It is not to be overlooked that while 
the Navy has been carrying on these 
operations it has undergone a tremen- 


‘dous expansion. The total personnel of 


the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard combined on July 1, 1940, was 
203,126; on December 31, 1943, it was 
2,959,128; and the bill provides funds for 
3,006 000 at the end of fiscal 1945, al- 
though the end-of-the-year figure may 
be higher. 

During that period, 1941 to 1944, in- 
clusive, the Navy has expanded in vessels 
from 653 to 31.130, including landing 
craft. By the end of the fiscal year 
1944 the figure will be 49,890, the bulk of 
which will be landing craft. I shall 
not include table A to which I have 
referred. It is sufficient to say that 
the Navy is still expanding to meet 
requirements for planned operations. It 
is, of course, impossible to produce ships 
overnight, but the ships and equipment 
of previous programs are coming off the 
lines in large numbers and will continue 
to do so in the fiscal year 1945. The 
Navy will commission about 2,032 new 
vessels during the fiscal year 1945, an in- 
crease of 46 percent over the number 
commissioned in the fiscal year 1944. 
The number of ships in operation at the 
end of fiscal year 1945 will be 8,684, an 
increase of 2,700 over those operating 
at the end of fiscal year 1944. It is, of 
course, necessary to secure and train the 
personnel to man these units; to make 
engineers, radio, ordnance, fire control 
men, seamen, and so forth, in huge 
numbers. 

The 1945 appropriation bill for the 
Navy, including the Coast Guard and 
Marine Corps, carries about 31.5 billions 
of dollars. These funds are primarily for 
shipbuilding, aviation, personnel, and the 
maintenance and operation of the war 
facilities which have been created. 
There is actually only one new major 
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project in the bill, and that is a procure- 
ment program for 24,230 new aircraft, 
deliveries of which are scheduled to com- 
mence in September 1945 and to end on 
June 30, 1946. The cost is $4,443,637,000, 
of which the cash request is $843,637,000, 
and the remainder, $3,600,000,000, con- 
tract authority. 

With the gradual completion of the 
procurement and building programs, ex- 
penditures are shifting from procure- 
ment of material to pay, maintenance, 
and operation. For example, there will 
be an increase of the percentage of funds 
used for maintenance and operation in 
1945, over that in 1944, of 14 percent—see 
table B. 

Of the amount requested in the bill 
for the fiscal year 1945, a very consider- 
able portion, or $10,446,060,000, is for 
liquidating prior commitments, ship- 
building contracts, public works, and avi- 
ation contract authority. Outstanding 
contracts and contract authority must be 
liquidated in future bills of about 12.5 
billions of dollars against existing con- 
tracts, primarily for ships and aircraft— 
see table C. 

TABLE B 


The following table, showing a break- 
down of funds for the fiscal years 1942 
to 1945, inclusive, as between recurring 
and nonrecurring items, indicates this 
trend. Recurring items, of course, are 
those for maintenance and operation, 
while the nonrecurring items represent 
procurement: 


Recurring Nonreeurring 


% 
1942 | $1, £08, 939, 620 Kosi, 203, 234, 112 $18,712, 173, 782 


TABLE C 


The following table shows the amounts 
which will be required in the 1945 esti- 
mates and subsequent to the fiscal year 
1945 to liquidate these commitments: 


Liquidation of contract authority 


Included in | Required sub- 


— rar 5 7 to 
i mates 5 estimates 
Appropriation title | liquidate | to liquidate 
contract contract 
authority authority 
Aviation, Navy $1, 291, 000, 000 1 88, 20 000, 000 
Repair 1 Navy 95, 000, 000 000, 000 
Construction of floating 
1 SO O00 O00 aa, 
Publie works 8 281, 000, 000 1, 474, 931, 400 
and replacement 
of Navy vessels: 
Construction and 
machinery. __.....- 6, 500, 000, 000} 4, 827, 864, 337 


and ammunition 1, 300, 000, 000 * 2, 272, 465, 629 
Emergency construc 

SSeS 229,000,000} 113, 175, 843 

bo ies Sie 10, 446, 060, 000 12, 537, 437, 209 


1 Includes contract authority for aviation S, 600, 000, 000 
and for plant facilities $200,000,000 carry-over from 1942 
and $9,000,000 from 1944. 

? Future liquidation of existing programs. 


The subcommittee has gone as thor- 
oughly as possible into the justifications 
for each of the items in the bill, It has 
worked hard to insure that items were 
necessary. The justifications are too 
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voluminous to present and it must suf- 
fice to discuss the major items with a 
brief statement on each. These major 
items are ships, ordnance, aviation, per- 
sonnel, training, and public works—see 
table D. 

The ship construction estimate is $8,- 
029,000,000. The upkeep and operation 
of the expanding fleet, overhauls and 
dockings, major repairs and alterations, 
ship materials, maintenance of shore es- 
tablishments, investigations and tests, 
and miscellaneous operating costs, 
amount to $1,860,000,000. Consequently, 
ship construction and maintenance will 
total 89,889,000, 000, or almost 37 percent 
of the total appropriation requested. 

The Navy is proceeding with the con- 
struction of a well-balanced fleet, but the 
program is changed from time to time in 
accordance with the requirements 
brought about by changes in the progress 
of the war. From time to time it is im- 
perative to place emphasis on immediate 
procurement of special types of vessels to 
meet immediate demands. 

Much of the construction in the fiscal 
year 1943 and part of 1944 was of the 
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destroyer-escort type of vessel, developed 
specifically for antisubmarine work. 
Similarly, the auxiliary aircraft carrier 
is another type which had to be con- 
structed in large numbers. Landing 
craft were produced in quantity in these 
years and have been used, as publicly 
announced, in the Southwest Pacific, in 
north Africa, and in Sicily. Construc- 
tion of all these types continues although 
necessary adjustments are made from 
time to time. It may be of interest to 
note that the Navy is today delivering 
into service in each 3-month, or quarter- 
year, period about the same dollar value 
of naval vessels as comprised the entire 
naval shipbuilding program of World 
War No. 1, constructed between the pe- 
riod 1916 to 1922. The Navy began the 
design of a new large landing craft in 
May 1942 and delivered the first one of 
those into service 6 months later. 
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A quick analysis, by general objects, of 
the Budget estimates for 1945, the 
amounts by which they differ from the 
appropriations for 1944 and the amounts 
proposed by the committee indicates: 


Increase (+) or 


decrease (— Committee 

Object 1945 estimates | compared wi proposals, 
1944 appro- 1945 
priation 
ß7CCPPPPPT E S E S —$1, 034, 12v, 000 | $8, 029, 000, 000 
Aviation -+1, 286, 275, 000 | 4, 600, 640, 000 
Publie Works. —1. 574, 257, 405 281, 060, 000 
Pay, subsistence, transportation; training, education and welfare; 

ING VO) SBOE VO ͤ ˙eꝛ1 2 ĩ - —2 +1, 891, 286, 016 | 6,089, 037, 000 
Maintenance, Bureau of Ships -£264; 120, 000 | 1, 860, 000, 000 
Ordnance and Ordnance stores_. —876, 800, 000 | 2 600, 600, 000 
Floating drydocks, repair faciliti 15, 000, 000 145, 000, 000 
‘Transportation of things Ea 000, 000 375, 000, 000 
M err 208, 668, 735 929, 059, 705 
a e y Ea A E a +170, 208, 516 | 1, 144, 000, 000 
AO A PES LO LNA AC EE — 25, 268, 560 438, 406, 291 

—::. ß ͤ . SEA SE 4-555, 112, 302 | 26, 491, 202, 936 


Plus $3,600,000,000 contract authority for new aircraft construction, 


The aviation estimate is $8,200,640,000, 
including $3,600,000,000 contract author- 
ity. This represents an increase of 
$1,616,915,000 over the current 1944 ap- 
propriations and contract authority. 
Deliveries on the new program will com- 
mence in the fall of the calendar year 
-1945 and will be completed by June 1946. 
By the end of the fiscal year 1945 the 
number of aircraft on hand, excluding 
losses, will be 45 percent greater than 
the number on hand at the beginning of 
this calendar year. 

Aviation requirements comprise instru- 
ments, maintenance, experiments, and 
construction of aircraft. Instruments 
include navigational, aerological, testing, 
and photographic equipment. The 
maintenance item covers the cost of over- 
haul and operation of aircraft, aviation 
gasoline, special equipment, and major 
repairs and alterations at air stations, 
and various other similar requirements. 
The value of the experimental work in 
aircraft and development of new types 
is so well known it is believed nothing 
need be offered in the way of explana- 
tion. 

The next major item is ordnance equip- 
ment, ammunition replacement, and 
maintenance. To cover ordnance for 
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aircraft and ships, in view of the in- 
crease in the number of both mentioned 
above, there must be a large increase 
in the ordnance equipage and ammuni- 
tion, This equipage includes repairs and 
alterations to the original equipment and 
spares for installations afloat and ashore 
and also the replenishment of ammuni- 
tion and the upkeep and operation of 
shore establishments to complement this 


equipment. Modern war consumes large 


quantities of ammunition. The amount 
requested under this heading is roughly 
$2,600,000,000. Beyond this program it 
is necessary to provide armament for all 
the 20,000,000 tons of vessels of the 
merchant marine being built this year. 
Ordnance equipment and replacement 
of aircraft is furnished in this appro- 
priation. This includes bombs, bomb 
details, pyrotechnics, aerial and surface- 
craft torpedoes. The Bureau of Ord- 
nance, due to reductions in cost, low 
attrition rates, and the expedition of 
production was able in the fiscal year 
1944 to reduce its requirements $1,179,- 
000,000. 

I have, so far, dealt with ships, ord- 
nance, and aviation. These are only the 
instruments of warfare. A ship is, in 
effect, merely a gun platform. An air- 
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craft on the ground is vulnerable and 
virtually useless. To make ships and 
aircraft effective they must be manned 
and operated by skilled personnel. The 
money requested for the fiscal year 1945 
for the pay, subsistence, transportation, 
training, education, and indoctrination 
of personnel is the money required to 
render the ships and aircraft effective. 

Training is the largest single task with 
which the Bureau of Naval Personnel is 
charged and it accounts for $399,500,000 
in the bill. Approximately 350,000 re- 
cruits will have to be processed through 
the training stations in the fiscal year 
1945. The principal changes occurring 
in training are greater emphasis along 
technical lines and operational proce- 
dure and the lengthening of the train- 
ing periods. Longer training periods 
have always been desirable but unob- 
tainable due to the urgent need of man- 
power afloat overseas in all operating 
areas, For advanced technical and op- 
erational training some 600 schools will 
be in operation furnishing instruction 
to about 1,000,000 enlisted men and 113,- 
000 officers. The college-training pro- 
gram, although designed primarily as a 
long-range plan to fill annual require- 
ments for college-trained personnel, is 
an effective contribution of very great 
importance. 
public works cash request 
amounts to $281,060,000 but $1,474,931,- 
400 contract authority is also contained 
in the bill of which $1,090,000,000 is ear- 
marked for advance bases. This billion 
provides for the construction of ad- 
vanced bases in the areas of operations 
and for additions to existing stations be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States, and $475,000,000 is for work on 
the continental establishment necessary 
to support the fleet. The peak of con- 
struction in the United States has been 
passed. The bulk of funds from now on 
will be expended on the procurement of 
material and equipment for the estab- 
lishment of supporting bases in the ac- 
tive theaters of war. Expansion of these 
will depend on the vicissitudes of war, 
the success of our offensive action, 
spread of the zones of attack, and other 
unpredictable factors. 

At the time of the preparation of the 
Navy’s estimates decision had not been 
taken as to extension of the lend-lease 
law. Consequently, there is no money 
in this bill for lend-lease purposes, as 
such. 

The amount of defense articles deliv- 
ered and services rendered from naval 
appropriations, as of December 31, 1943, 
was 370,969,889. The value of ships 
transferred as of the same date was 
$995,000,000. Of course the shipbuilding 
funds in this bill include funds to con- 
tinue the ship-construction program and 
some of the ships under construction may 
be leased to foreign governments. As to 
totals as of December 31, 1943, the Navy 
had transferred to foreign governments 
articles to the value of $1,623,599,755, in- 
cluding articles purchased with alloca- 
tions from defense-aid appropriations, . 
which allocations amounted at the same 
date to $3,268,828,238. 
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That day has come of which Tennyson 

wrote when he said he— 

* * » dipt into the future far as human 
eye cculd see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be: 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 
of magic salls, 

Pilote of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue. 


That day is here. 

It is the burden of our responsibility to 
vote the taxpayers’ money wisely and 
well to the end that the least expenditure 
of money may be made which will bring 
earliest victory. 

This bill is the contribution of our sub- 
committee dedicated to that end. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee have covered in 
their discussion the gerieral operations 
of the Navy, the amount of expansion 
provided for in this appropriation: bill. 
It has been a pleasure to serve with the 
chairman, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Surrrarp], with Mr. Tuomas of 
Texas, Mr. Corres of Washington, Mr. 
Piumiey of Vermont, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Indiana, and Mr. PLogser of Missouri. 
These gentlemen have been very dili- 
gent in their’ work and have been mo- 
tivated by the highest motives in which 
partisan politics played no part. It is a 
pleasure to serve with each of them. 
The committee is fortunate in having Mr. 
John Pugh as its clerk. Few persons 
anywhere have the knowledge of the 
armed services, its history and growth as 
does Mr. Pugh. He rendered great serv- 
ice to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, as we come to consider 
this annual appropriation bill for the 
Navy Department, I feel it is fitting that 
I join with other members of the commit- 
tee in saying that we are all proud of the 
splendid record which our Navy is mak- 
ing and has made in this war. I think, as 
we consider the huge amount of money 
involved in this bill, that we should also 
devote some thought and attention to the 
terrific problem which is, facing this Na- 
tion. Certaiuly it is the desire of this 
subcommittee to see that the men who 
are waging this war have every ship, 
every plane, every hospital and medical 
facility, and all the supplies, shells, and 
other things that go to make the way as 
easy as possible for them. We have made 
every effort in this appropriation bill to 
be sure we were doing that. If by spend- 
ing ammunition, planes, and ships, lives 
can be saved, it is our duty to provide 
such ammunition, planes, and ships. If 
we are to make any mistakes along those 
lines, certainly we must make those mis- 
takes toward the end of safety. We must 
give too much instead of too little. We 
cannot be responsible for having too lit- 
tle end having it too late. 

We have found, however, that there 
are many officers in the Navy Depart- 
ment and there are many offizers in the 
War Department who are gradually and 
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rapidly in some instances coming to the 
same belief that some of us on this com- 
mittee have, that the time has been 
reached when we as a Congress should 
look with care on the request of any 
Department and try to see that the 
money which they request is needed in 
the war effort. I know that there are 
those in this Congress who have made 
the statement that anything the armed 
services want they should have, but, Mr. 
Chairman, I differ with that. I feel that 
we must give to the Army and to the 
Navy everything that they need, and I 
admit that in the final analysis we must 
leave it up to them to say what they 
need, but when they come before a com- 
mittee of this Congress and say, “We 
want this but are not willing to say that 
we need it,“ then I think that we should 
do as this committee has done, cut the 
appropriation down to what is really 
needed, By taking this view I believe 
Iam rendering them a service, 

What may be easily overlooked here 
today is the fact that of each dollar that 
any department of this Government 
spends only 40 cents of it is being paid 
out of current taxes. The other 60 per- 
cent is being paid for by the issuance of 
bonds by the Federal Government. 
Those bonds will be paid in the future, 
therefore, of each dollar that this Con- 
gress spends, 60 percent of it must be 
paid in the future and will largely be 
saddled on to the backs of the men who 
are fighting this war, and it is with that 
in mind that this committee considered 
the appropriation bill which we bring to 
you today. As I tell you, we have not 
cut down on ships, we have not cut down 
on planes, ammunition, armament, 
equipment, and supplies or on those 
things that are so essential to fight this 
war. We want our men to be the best 
equipped in the world, and they are to- 
day. We want them to have the best 
ships and the greatest number of ships, 
we want them to have the greatest num- 
ber of planes and the finest treatment, 
and I am glad to say that the Navy De- 
partment has done a wonderful job in 
providing that to them. We, as a com- 
mittee, have done our part in this appro- 
priation bill. But as great as the effort 
is today. We find that there are other 
particulars in which Members of Con- 
gress can come to the assistance of our 
high military officers. 

We developed that the Secretary of the 
Navy had issued a directive that no new 
facilities be constructed if there were 
available facilities which would meet the 
needs of the Navy Department. There 
was created a joint board of Army and 
Navy officers to bring the two Depart- 
ments together in the handling of this 
problem. 

The showing before the committee, 
however, disclosed little evidence that 
this board or this directive was effective. 
The Army was vacating bases, the Navy 
was building new ones. 

There was ittle if any evidence that 
there was any joint programing of 
future needs of the two Departments. If 
the Army no longer needed a facility it 
was tendered the Navy but we could not 
see that there was any effort made to 
notify the Navy Department of any 
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prospective reduction in the future in 
the Army’s program so as to release 
facilities for the use of the Navy. 

Neither could we see that there was a 
submission of the future needs of the 
Navy Department to the War Depart- 
ment with the request for the Army to 
report what facilities they could release 
in time for Navy use. 

The committee made every effort to 
make the cooperation between the sery- 
ices more effective. Accordingly on the 
18th of March, during our hearings, the 
Navy Department was directed to request 
a complete list of facilities which the 
Army had abandoned and which could be 
available to the Navy. The Army replied 
that they had abandoned no facilities 
and the Navy replied to the committee 
that no facilities had been abandoned 
and therefore none were available to 
meet the needs of the Navy as outlined 
in their requests of the committee. 

Not being satisfled with this report, the 
committee went directly to the War De- 
partment. It developed that while the 
Army had placed many facilities on a 
stand-by basis none had been abandoned. 
Also they had theretofore reserved the 
right for the Army to reenter which pre- 
cluded the use of such vacated facilities. 
Upon this basic pr blem being called to 
the attention of the War Department on 
March 20, its policy was changed and its 
vacated facilities were placed in three 
categories. 

First. Those facilities in which the 
Navy could take over outright, of which 
there were 46. 

Second. Those which the Army would 
share jointly with the Navy, of which 
there were eight. 

Third. Those which the Navy could 
use but on which the Army would have to 
hold strings or the right of reentry, only 
one being in this category. 

The Navy Department immediately 
notified its personnel in the field to in- 
vestigate the possible use of these facili- 
ties by the Navy Department. The com- 
mittee was requested to continue its 
hearings until such report could be made. 
I am advised that the Navy will be able 
to use quite a number of these facilities. 

The joint committee of the Army and 
Navy is now really functioning and I am 
advised that much good continues to 
come from the committee’s investigation. 

We on the committee are not in posi- 
tion to pass on the proposition of a de- 
partment of national defense suggested 
as the answer to this problem by some. 
This is a matter that, of course, must be 
determined by those charged with the 
operation of the war effort. However, we 
have come to realize that there are many 
natural problems which are the result of 
two independent departments. Person- 
ally, I am of the opinion that at least 
there should be a joint board on use of 
facilities to which each of the services 
should have to report their program and 
needs for the future, a board which would 
have the authority to make full use of 
facilities regardless of which service may 
have constructed them, to the end that 
the Navy have facilities it needs, the 
Army the facilities it needs and that no 
facilities be constructed when, by reas- 
signment of facilities between the serv- 
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ices, the requirements for new facilities 
would become unnecessary. 

The high ranking officials in both the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment were most cooperative when this 
matter was called to their attention. 
These officials desire as we do, to prevent 
needless duplication of facilities. They 
are making eyery effort to meet that 
problem. Perhaps the real trouble we 
found comes from the two-department 
system. However, as stated, we on the 
committee are not in position to pass on 
the most effective way of fighting the 
war, nor in the position to say there 
should be only one department of na- 
tional defense. 

As the result of this matter we have 
gone into, this committee has written 
into this bill and recommended to the 
House a restrictive clause which provides 
that the Navy shall not use the money 
appropriated under the terms of this bill 
for the building of facilities.in the con- 
tinental United States if there are avail- 
able other facilities which are available 
to the Navy and which are suitable for 
its needs. 

There was much evidence which 
caused the committee to make this re- 
duction under the terms of the authori- 
zation bill I mention. The Navy Depart- 
ment was recently authorized to spend 
around $11,000,000 in funds for a sta- 
dium and other facilities at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. I am glad to 
state the Department withdrew this re- 
quest during our hearings. In this bill 
of authorization there was $35,000 for a 
restaurant for 75 civilian workers, who 
had been doing a good job and getting 
along up to now in a town of 1,500 people. 
There was another authorization of 
$75,000 for a restaurant for a few hun- 
dred civilian workers and many other 
items of a similar nature. On some of 
these the Chief of Naval Operations and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
stated that they wondered how such 
items could have been requested by the 
Department. 

We felt the Department should at- 
tempt to make an effort to find existing 
facilities which would answer those pur- 
poses and thereby limit in every possible 
way the bonds of the Nation which must 
be paid in the future. 

I understand that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, intends to 
make a point of order against this pro- 
vision. I rather think, in view of the 
contract authority which was granted 
under the bill recently passed, that if he 
presses that position, most likely his 
point of order will be sustained and this 
restrictive clause will go out. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi that I do intend to make a 
point of order on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I 
am in hearty accord with the objective 
of it, and if it were brought in in the 
usual manner, it would have my hearty 
support, The only complaint I have is 
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that the Appropriations Committee must 
confine its activities to appropriations 
and not to legislation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and am glad he is in entire accord 
with the position taken by the commit- 
tee so far as its desires are concerned. 
I mention this fact, and I have gone 
rather thoroughly into detail as to the 
reasons we saw fit to put this restrictive 
provision into the bill, I say to the gen- 
tleman that if we have called it to his 
attention and if the provision goes out, 
we feel that we have done a good day’s 
work by placing it in the bill so that 
it will have the attention of his commit- 
tee, which has the legislative right to 
pass on such matters. I trust that he 
will see fit to have his committee take 
appropriate action if the provision goes 
out of this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the 
position the gentleman is taking is sound 
and well fortified by the facts. It should 
be incumbent upon the Navy Department 
to make inquiry to see if there are any 
available facilities anywhere in the coun- 
try that can eliminate the construction 
authorized by the act of April 4. The 
only complaint I find is that we must 
adhere strictly to the prerogatives of the 
législative committee and of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and if it were 
not for that I would interpose no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might say to the 
gentleman that we are in thorough ac- 
cord with that view, and surely no mem- 
ber of this committee has any desire to 
encroach on the rights and the preroga- 
tives of the legislative committee. 

I might say further that we gave long 
and hard work toward trying to write a 
provision which would in no way en- 
eroach on the gentleman’s committee. I 
do say that in my opinion we have done 
a very good day’s work by including it 
here, even though it goes out, because by 
so doing we call attention to the need 
for having such a measure written into 
the law. The gentleman and his com- 
mittee are the appropriate committee 
to consider that in the event it Should go 
out of this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The com- 
mittee report also referred to it, and it 
was a matter that was properly brought 
to the attention of the Navy Department 
that a complete survey should be made 
before any money was used according to 
the act of April 4. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I am sure that every 
member of this committee is, of course, 
delighted to hear the statement by the 

hairman of the legislative committee, 
one that we naturally would expect from 
the distinguished gentleman in his de- 
votion to the cause of economy and the 
cause of our great Navy. 

Might we expect an additional act, not 
exactly compulsion, but one to demon- 
strate the sincerity of this Congress, if 
such a procedure be carried out, that the 
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legislative committee in its next bill, 
when it does come before this Congress, 
might include such a provision? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In response 
to the gentleman’s inquiry, may I sug- 
gest that I called the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee’s attention to the langugge in the 
limitation, and the sentiment of the 
committee this morning was that we are 
in accord with the principle and the 
objective, and if it were not for the fact 
that this is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill, we would heartily concur 
with that objective and permit it to go 
on. I will be happy to state to the gen- 
tleman and the Committee that we will 
endeavor to impress upon the Navy De- 
partment that we, too, share the same 
viewpoint, and if it does become neces- 
sary to have legislation, we think it 
should properly be presented in a bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As I have stated be- 
fore when this matter came to the at- 
tention of the committee we found that 
there was a joint board between the 
Army and the Navy which was supposed 
to function in this particular regard. I 
do say there was little, if any evidence, 
that this board or the directive of the 
Secretary of the Navy—who, incidental- 
ly, has issued a directive along this line— 
was functioning properly. The hearings 
will demonstrate that by reason of the 
action of this committee some fifty-odd 
facilities were tendered to the Navy, 
which had not been considered, and 
which the Navy admitted were not con- 
sidered, prior to the request for $644,- 
000,000 for expansion of facilities in the 
United States, and on which they asked 
us to give them time to see if they could 
not be used after we had gotten the Army 
to tender them to the Navy. That full 
responsibility does not rest with the 
Navy Department. Part of it is with the 
War Department where it had reserved 
the right to reenter on these bases. Part 
of it comes from the very fact of having 
two separate departments to make and 
wage this war and the problems inherent 
in the system. 

I am not passing on whether that is 
a correct procedure. I know nothing 
about the military, but I do realize that 
there are certain problems that natur- 
ally flow from having two ser rate 
departments. As to whether there 
should be a joint board to whom each 
Department must go in applying for fa- 
cilities, a board that perhaps would have 
authority to direct as to each one which 
facilities it could use so that the Navy 
could have the facilities on the coast 
which it might need and the Army might 
have the facilities which it might need, 
I am not in a position to pass on those 
things. I am glad to state that when 
the situation was called to the attention 
of the Departments we had the full co- 
operation of the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, Mr. Lovett; of the Under 
Secretary of War, Judge Patterson; of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
King; and of Admiral McCain, in charge 
of naval aviation, and of other officials, 
and the situation was corrected, 
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Mr. PLOESER. I think it might be 
added, in order to be completely candid 
with the House, that some of us at least, 
although there was no testimony to that 
effect, gathered the impression that un- 
til this subcommittee delved into the 
mysteries of the use of these various fa- 
cilities which were being discarded by 
the Army and were possibly available to 
the Navy, the joint board had never met 
prior to such questioning before the sub- 
committee, and that the activities have 
been worth while since. I think it should 
be made clear to the armed services and 
this House that the application of such 
joint management of both services 
should apply not alone to the use of 
facilities which they have now used, but 
might well apply to the use of new public 
works or the preparation and creation 
of new public works or of new facilities 
of any kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 

- yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Along that line, I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri, 
certainly, that there was little evidence, 
if any, that this board had been very 
effective up to the time this was gone 
into. I know there was testimony from 
high-ranking Army and Navy Officers 
that it has been meeting almost continu- 
ously since that time, and that full ac- 
cord has been worked out between the 
members of the respective Departments. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then the in- 
quiries of the distinguished gentleman 
of the subcommittee have already begun 
to bear evidence of good results. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think so. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No doubt 
about it. May I say that when the bill 
was presented on April 4 an inquiry along 
this line was made by the gentleman. 
He submitted to me a field that had been 
abandoned by the Army. I in turn sub- 
mitted it to the Navy Department. It 
begins to look as if the Navy Department 
can use the field. So the seed has been 
sown on fertile soil, and there will be a 
bountiful harvest of economy growing 
from it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think the gentle- 
man's statement is appreciated by the 
committee, as far as that goes, but when 
we get to economy, this committee, like 
others, cannot economize and place cost 
above lives in the protection of the Navy. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. That is 
right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have not econo- 
mized when it came to ships, planes, 
armament, equipment, supplies, medical 
attention, and hospital, and these other 
things so essential to victory and the wel- 
fare of our forces, but when it comes to 
expansion of facilities in the United 
States, certainly every use should be 
made of available facilities before new 
ones are constructed. Every dollar 
which is spent needlessly is not a help to 
the men in service but an added burden 
upon them when they return, 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man must bear this in mind: While he 
has economy in mind, and he has said 
he has not applied it so strictly to ships, 
yet the whole expansion program is to 
enable the Navy to be in position to oper- 
ate these ships. It would be useless to 
spend money to have ships built unless 
there were trained personnel available to 
operate the ships. The act of April 4 
was to permit a 750,000 expansion of 
personnel. The present facilities not 
being sufficient, it necessarily means that 
training facilities must be expanded. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I doubt that there is 
any way to get an argument between 
the gentleman from Geo and me, 
since he takes the same view as I have 
taken and which was taken by the com- 
mittee. There are many things about 
which we could argue, but I do not think 
he would argue with me about them. 
One is the stadium at Annapolis, and 
several restaurants, and things of that 
type which are eliminated. Those things 
which are essential, which the Navy it- 
self said it needed, we have gone along 
on with the Navy, but as to those things 
which they just wanted but which they 
were not willing to say they had to have, 
we were not willing to go along. We have 
cut the facilities in the United States 
about $169,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is only 
about $25,000,000 under what the Budget 
has recommended, but $169,000,000 under 
what the Department wanted. I think 
the committee was clearly justified in 
making its reductions. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iam glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. 

As to the use of facilities, while we were 
limited to trying to lock after the Navy’s 
end of it and seeing that they fully used 
facilities available from the Army or 
elsewhere, this situation goes far beyond 
the Army and Navy. As a result of this, 
I investigated one air base which the 
Army had recently vacated. 

I do not know the Army’s needs, and 
doubtless they knew they no longer 
needed it. They probably knew when 
they put it into commission that they 
would possibly need it for only a little 
over a year; I do not know. But the 
thing that is unexplainable and for 
which there can be no excuse is to find 
out that the Federal Housing Authority 
had spent $1,000,000 building housing 
there, which was completed just as the 
base was vacated; nobody ever moved 
into it because the Army moved out the 
minute the housing was completed. 
Things like that occurring all over this 
Nation are certainly going to stir up the 
people of this Nation, and rightly so. 
It stirred up this committee. As far as 
we were concerned, we tried to take ap- 
propriate action. We wrote this restric- 
tive clause into the bill to insure that 


our desires were carried out. We may not 


be in position to keep it in here, but I 
am glad to hear the gentleman from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, who has the au- 
thority in the event that it is held that 
this is legislation on an appropriation 
bill to see that it is written into law, say 
that it is in line with his views, and I 
certainly hope he will take action to see 
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that it is enacted into law by his com- 
mittee. 

This is a huge bill. We have found in 
listening to the officers and officials from 
the Navy Department that through the 
months since this war started we have 
learned that by having a supreme or a 
complete mastery in the number of ships, 
planes, and equipment, and in the num- 
ber of loads discharged“from our guns, 
we are saving the lives of American men, 
I say that as long as we can increase the 
size of this Navy, and as a result of in- 
creasing it, limit and reduce the number 
of boys who lose their lives, the money 
is well spent. But while we do that we 
should, I feel, also look to see that we do 
not have any greater debt than we nec- 
essarily must have, so that we will not 
have any added debt placed on these 
boys when they return. 

We only hope that the present coop- 
eration between the services will con- 
tinue and do believe that the restrictive 
provision would cause, on the part.of the 
Navy, a greater determination to get 
around new construction where at all 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy to be critical 
of those Navy and Army leaders who 
have a tremendous task to perform. 
The members of this committee were 
privileged to hear off the record reports 
of the great work, the great preparations 
that have been made by both the Army 
and Navy. We learned in detail of the 
great heroism shown by the American 
servicemen everywhere. As Americans 
we should take pride in the way each 
service is conducting its part of the war. 

The Nation should take pride in the 
great effort made by the Army and 
Navy leaders and by the Congress to 
provide adequate training, sufficient 
arms, ships, planes, materials, and sup- 
plies, medical care and attention. Full 
preparations have been and are being 
made. 

Our military leaders are performing 
an almost impossible job well. To them 
and the services we owe every effort 
to meet their needs. ‘This we, as a com- 
mittee, have tried to do. As stated be- 
fore if we are to make mistakes they 
should be on the side of safety. 

While we have tried to base the 
amount of this appropriation on need 
we must of necessity leave to the naval 
officers in charge of the strategy the 
determination of need. We, as a Con- 
gress, cannot risk supplying too little and 
too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not discuss the various items 
contained in this bill in detail. The 
printed hearings give practically all the 
information that is available to the com- 
mittee. Any additional information we 
may have is confidential and, as such, 
cannot be mentioned. 

Many of the items in this bill have 
been very poorly justified, and if we were 
not at war, I dare say, many items in this 
bill would not be presented to the House 
on the justifications given the com- 
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mittee. We realize that in wartime it 
is hard to strike a balance between the 
actual needs of the Navy and the things 
the Navy would just like to have. 

It is the desire of this committee to 
give the Navy everything it needs to win 
the war. We want to see the Navy sup- 
plied with an abundance of material, and 
we commend the Navy for its policy of 
using great quantities of materia] in 
order to save lives. But while we are 
providing this material, we do not want 
to see needless waste and extravagance 
practiced. We realize there is always 
waste in war, but there is no need for 
deliberate and scandalous waste, and it 
should not be tolerated. 

I want to make a few observations 
which I think are wholly justified by the 
hearings and by general observation 
since the beginning of this war. No one 
takes more pride in the accomplishments 
of our Navy than do the members of this 
committee, and no one is more chagrined 
at the waste and extravagance of the 
Navy than the members of this com- 
mittee. 

This war has developed at least one 
outstanding defect in our military and 
naval set-up. We should have a single 
qualified directing head of all branches 
of our armed forces. In theory we have 
this, but in actual practice we do not. 
The President, by virtue of his office, is 
Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy and, as such, is empowered to exer- 
cise complete control. Very seldom have 
we had a President who was a military 
and naval strategist, and even if we had 
one, his duties as executive head of our 
domestic Government are so great and 
complicated that he would not have time 
to devote to the military and naval mat- 
ters, or if he were qualified and did 
attempt to take complete charge of mili- 
tary and naval matters, he would, of 
necessity, have to neglect the domestic 
phase of our Government. Directing 
the military and naval activities is a 
full-time job, and directing the domestic 

affairs of Government is a full-time job. 
In his radio speech last Christmas Eve, 
the President, in referring to General 
Marshall and Admiral King, said—I 
quote: 
"Upon them falls the great responsibility of 
planning the strategy and determining when 
and where we shall fight. 


During the past 11 years we have ex- 
perienced the most wasteful, extrava- 
gant mismanagement of governmental 
affairs in all history. With this record of 
the past 11 years in the domestic branch 
of our Government, how could we rea- 
sonably expect anything different in the 
conduct of domestic affairs during the 
war and of many matters connected 
directly with the war. 

The committee hearings show defi- 
nitely that there has been little effort 
made to cooperate between the Army 
and the Navy, and especially is this true 
in regard to exchanging or utilizing the 
facilities of each branch of the service 
by the other. There has been no real 
effort made. The Army and Navy have 
not notified each other of their needs 
for facilities, and they have not notified 
each other of facilities each would no 
longer require. 
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We should have someone who has the 
authority to force the Army and Navy 
to cooperate and to exchange facilities 
wherever it is possible to do so, instead 
of spending great sums of money need- 
lessly and wasting precious materials 
and manpower in new construction 
which practically duplicates facilities 
abandoned by the other branch of the 
service. Especially is this true in re- 
gard io flying fields, warehouses, and 
defense plants. 

We should have a Department of Na- 
tional Defense with full power to tell 
the Army and the Navy what facilities 
to use and to force full cooperation and 
coordination in the use of all facilities. 

Another observation I would like to 
make is that some single purchasing 
agency should be set up for both the 
Army and the Navy. We have the best 
admirals and generals in the world. 
They have devoted their lives to the 
study of the science and art of war. 
They know military and naval strategy, 
and they know what weapons they need 
to successfully carry on a war. They 
know how to properly train and condi- 
tion those in the various services. We 
are proud of their abilities along these 
lines, and we are proud of the accom- 
plishments of the Army and the Navy 
under their leadership, but they have not 
been so efficient in the procurement of 
the weapons needed or of training 
facilities, 

I think these admirals and generals 
should continue to conduct our military 
and naval operations and to determine 
what weapons and supplies they need 
and when they need them, but I think 
we should have an agency directed by a 
hard-headed businessman, and composed 
of people experienced in business, to 
make the purchases for the Army and 
the Navy. 

There are few localities in the coun- 
try that have not witnessed gross waste 
and extravagance, either in the procure- 
ment of sites and the construction of 
camps, flying fields, or defense plants. 
The amount of the taxpayers’ money 
which has been utterly wasted in this 
connection is tremendous, to say nothing 
about the waste of materials and man- 
power. Not only is this a burden on the 
taxpayers for generations to come, it is 
actually injuring our efforts to win the 
war and is requiring our Nation to raise 
much more money to finance the war 
than it should be necessary to raise. 

In my district the War Department 
spent upward of $65,000,000 on a de- 
fense plant which was practically aban- 
doned as soon as it was completed. At 
another place in my district twice as 
much land was purchased for a defense 
plant as was needed. The Real Estate 
Division of the Army Engineers objected 
to the purchase of ali the land, claiming 
that one-half of the land was all that 
would be needed, but the Real Estate Di- 
vision was overruled and the land was 
purchased. About one-half of the land 
has never been used, and now it is offi- 
cially ruled as surplus property. This 
has worked a hardship on Government 
financing and a greater hardship and in- 
justice on the owners of the land. They 
were required to give possession of their 
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homes and farms on 60 days’ notice. 
Many could not find a place to move their 
stock, feed, and machinery on such 
short notice. This compelled them to 
sell their stock, feed, and machinery at a 
loss and then go out looking for a place 
on which to live. 

At another place the Navy spent $5,- 
000,000 to expand an existing privately 
owned plant, supplied about $1,000,000 
worth of tools and machinery, and then 
never gave the company a single order. 
Also, 450 houses were constructed at this 
plant as a defense-housing project, but 
none of the houses has ever been oc- 
cupied, and they are now being moved 
to another location. The record is full 
of such instances. 

If we had a purchasing agency staffed 
with qualified men of business experience 
to provide the material, the weapons, and 
supplies required by the Army and the 
Navy, such instances of waste and ex- 
travagance would not occur. Also, in 
that event our military and naval offi- 
cers, who have been schooled in war 
science, would be free to devote their 
time and energies to the winning of the 
war, while the matters of procurement 
and supplies would be left to those non- 
military men experienced in extracting a 
dollar's worth of value for every dollar of 
the taxpayers’ money expended. This 
would make more military and naval 
men available for military and naval ac- 
tivities and at the same time insure a 
businesslike set-up for the purchase of 
all ordnance, supplies, and facilities. 

We all realize there are many capable 
and competent officers in the procure- 
ment divisions of both the Army and the 
Navy, but they are so much in the minor- 
ity and their jurisdiction is so limited, 
and the whole set-up so involved in rank 
and red tape, that the present system of 
precurement has proven to be very in- 
efficient, as well as extremely costly and 
wasteful. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to serve 
on this committee. It has been our 
united effort to provide the Navy with 
everything it needs. There has been no 
partisanship in the committee. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
parD] has been very thorough and fair in 
conducting the hearings. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas], the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Corrre], and the 
gentleman from Mississippi IMr. WHIT- 
TEN] of the majority party, and the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] 
and the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Prosser], the other minority party mem- 
bers, have been very thorough and pains- 
taking in their efforts to provide the best 
navy in the world. Mr. John Pugh, clerk 
of the committee, has rendered most val- 
uable service and I cannot compliment 
him too highly. It has been our con- 
stant effort to be fair and just to the 
Navy while at the same time looking after 
the welfare of the taxpayers. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
paid splendid tribute to his colleagues on 
the committee and to the clerk of the 
committee. As one Member of the House 
I want to express appreciation to this 
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committee for the work it has done on 
this particular bill. A bill carrying ap- 
proximately $32,000,000,000 has been 
brought to the House only after the most 
careful, conscientious consideration and 
check-up. The fact that this bill will 
pass, either unanimously or very nearly 
so, is a tribute to the confidence which 
the Congress has in the painstaking work 
of this splendid committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan, both for 
myself and for the members of the com- 
mittee. 

We believe we have the best Navy in 
the world, and it is our hope and our be- 
lief that the Navy will be one of the real 
moving factors in bringing this war to a 
victorious end. It is our hope and our 
prayer that the war will soon be over and 
that our American boys can soon return 
to their loved ones. There is not a mem- 
ber of this committee who would deny 
the Navy a single penny of appropria- 
tions to provide anything that is needed 
for the proper training, or for supplies 
of any kind which would in any way as- 
sist in protecting them or which would 
assist in their efforts to conquer the en- 
emy. We are vitally interested in the 
welfare of those who are fighting this 
war for us. Mr. Chairman, taking 
everything into consideration this bill is 
probably as good as could be brought be- 
fore the House under existing circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this appropriation bill provides for 
an appropriation and contractual au- 
thority of $32,647,134,336. I deem it per- 
tinent at this time to let the House know 
the activities of the Navy in the war so 
far, and to pass on to the House some of 
the information available to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Because of its 
constant and close contact with the 
Navy Department, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has accumulated a vast 
fund of information bearing on naval 
activities and it is my purpose to make 
available to the House as much of that 
information as is compatible with the 
national security and to let the House 
know what the Navy has done and what 
it proposes to do in the prosecution of 
the war. We know from the public press 
the glorious results that the Navy has 
achievied, but the planning and labori- 
ous administrative work that have been 
necessary to assure those results do not 
constitute news and, consequently, have 
received scant recognition. 

Since the landings on Guadalcanal 
and in north Africa, our offensive op- 
erations have gradually expanded, until 
now the United Nations hold the initia- 
tive in all theaters of operations. At the 
present time we have overcome the sub- 
marine menace in the Atlantic, a no- 
table feat that permits us to supply our 
forces in Europe to the limit of avail- 
able shipping. However, this menace 
may start up again and, therefore, no 
let-up in our antisubmarine measures can 
be permitted until Germany is out of the 
war. We have attained mastery of the 
sea and air in the Pacific to the extent 
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that operations are being projected by 
our task forces into waters heretofore 
controlled by the Japs—an open chal- 
lenge to their fleet to come out and fight. 
Our submarines in the Pacific, patrol the 
Japanese vital sea lanes to the very 
coasts of their homeland, and they are 
taking a tremendous toll of his shipping. 
The United Nations control the air on all 
active fronts and over Germany itself. 
Nothing the enemy can do can stop us 
now, provided we meet the requirements 
in men, ships, planes, weapons, and 
bases, to support bold and well-con- 
ceived plans. And it is on the basis of 
the Navy’s needs for its share in the ex- 
ecution of these plans that the appro- 
priation is proposed. 

Last year the escort vessel -building 
program was of the utmost importance, 
and every resource was applied to in- 
crease the speed of production of this 
type of craft to meet the growing threat 
of the U-boat campaign. ‘The effort ex- 
pended in pushing the destroyer escort 
and the escort-carrier programs has paid 
enormous dividends in overcoming the 
submarine menace. The numbers of 
these escort craft now available, and be- 
coming available, are steadily enhanc- 
ing the security of our shipping lanes; 
but here, too, we must assume that the 
enemy is on the alert for any signs of 
Slackening in our effort. The Navy’s 
program for escort vessels must, there- 
fore, continue as now planned. 

Practically every offensive operation 
undertaken, or planned, involves am- 
phibious warfare, with the resulting 
need for more and more landing craft. 
The types range from small amphibious 
tractors to the relatively large landing 
ships. The numbers required are large, 
and the losses in operations, while not 
excessive thus far, still necessitate con- 
siderable replacements and this can be 
expected to continue. The stepping,up 
of amphibious operations will require 
more and more landing craft. In short, 
if our offense is to continue to succeed, 
our production schedules for landing 
craft must be met. 

The shipbuilding program, as a whole, 
is progressing satisfactorily. Experi- 
ences in actual combat with the enemy 
have proved the soundness of the Navy’s 
designs and construction. Building pe- 
riods have been substantially reduced, 
even though design changes must fre- 
quently be made as a result of new 
weapons and of lessons learned. Losses 
are to be expected, and we are prepared 
to accept them as the price of our 
mounting offensive, but with the assur- 
ance that the enemy will suffer by com- 
parison. 

The success of our operations, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific, has been due 
in a large measure to our growing air- 
craft-carrier strength and our shore- 
based aviation. Recent operations have 
seen the greatest concentrations of car- 
rier-based planes ever known, and 
through complete mastery of the air our 
losses in surface craft and aircraft in 
such actions have been kept at a mini- 
mum. To maintain this superiority, as 
we drive the Japanese back into his in- 
ner ring of defenses, we are going to need 
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every carrier and plane that our program 
will provide. 

This emphasis upon the contribution 
of carrier-based aircraft in no way indi- 
cates a lessening in our need for other 
types of combatant ships—battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers—to comprise the 
naval teams that are now so success- 
fully operating in the Pacific. I stress 
this idea of naval teams, for no one type 
can operate without the others, to round 
out the whole and thus be prepared for 
any combat eventuality. 

Thus far I have discussed primarily 
our combatant vessels and their opera- 
tions. Here I should like briefly to go 
into the requirements to support those 
vessels and their operations. Such sup- 
port involves large numbers of auxiliary 
vessels and vast installations on shore 
both at home and projected into the 
areas of operations in order to insure 
full mobility of our forces. This naval 
mobility is one of the most potent reasons 
behind the success of our operations. 

Always a pressing need, and one most 
often overlooked, is ample and efficient 
maintenance of our forces afloat. A ship 
in commission and operating must be 
kept in good condition and, in addition 
to battle damage, time alone increases 
the required upkeep. Each ship must 
have available many types of spare parts, 
some on board, but mostly stored where 
they can be readily supplied in case of 
need. Another point, not always re- 
alized by those not thoroughly familiar 
with naval operations, is the real need 
for large numbers of smaller craft, such 
as tugs, barges, lighters, and so forth, in 
all ports and bases where combatant 
ships are restocked with supplies and are 
repaired and overhauled, and particular- 
ly in island bases where very few, if any, 
waterfront facilities are available. 

The Navy’s advanced base program 
represents a sizeable proportion of the 
appropriation. This program is based 
upon absolute needs to support planned 
operations in active combat areas. The 
Navy has now gained considerable ex- 
perience in the establishment of ad- 
vanced bases. From this experience the 
Navy will be able to plan its procure- 
ment and assembly of advanced base ma- 
terial, so that the required installation 
can move in as soon as the initial assault 
is over. 

BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel, under 
the able guidance of Vice Admiral Ran- 
dall Jacobs, administers the entire per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 

The personnel requirements of the 
Navy in the fiscal year 1945 were care- 
fully studied by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in connection with the 1945 ap- 
propriation bill which is now before the 
House. The Navy’s manpower needs, its 
training programs, and the provisions it 
makes for the care and morale of all 
naval personnel are of vital interest to 
the Congress and the Nation. I will sum- 
marize briefly the personnel development 
of the Navy thus far in the war and the 
plans for its continued expansion during 
the coming fiscal year. 

The Members of the House are familiar 
with the extraordinary expansion in the 
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size of the Navy since our entry in the 
war. It has increased more than six- 
fold—from 35,000 officers to more than 
220,000; from 290,000 enlisted men to 
more than 2,000,000; and from 800 nurses 
to more than 7,000. When it is remem- 
bered that of the personnel in the Navy 
today less than 5 percent of the officers 
and men were in the Regular Navy at 
the start of the war, we can appreciate 
the magnitude of the problem of making 
this vast sum of trained sailormen avail- 
able to man our ships. k 

Although 95 percent of our naval per- 
sonnel had no, or at best a very limited, 
background of training or experience as 
sailormen, they were to be required to 
operate and maintain the most highly 
mechanized fighting ships in military 
history. As the number of ships in com- 
mission began to increase at a rapid rate, 
the personnel timetable likewise had to 
be accelerated. Back in 1941 the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel was called upon to 
man only about 1 ship per day. Dur- 
ing 1942 more than 3 ships were com- 
missioned each day. In 1943 the aver- 
age number per day began to approach 
6 ships, and in the calendar year 1944 
the estimate is an average of between 11 
and 12 ships commissioned each day. I 
am speaking only of commissioned 
ships, such as battleships, cruisers, air- 
craft carriers, submarines, and so forth, 
and have not included oil barges, tenders, 
and other district craft, which also must 
be manned by naval personnel. 

Required to schedule its procurement 
and training to the changing timetable of 
ship construction, the Bureau of Naval 
Personne! also had to keep in mind the 
technical demands of all the new devel- 
opments and techniques which have 
revolutionized the science of naval war- 
fare. A training program geared to 
handle 25,000 officers and over 425,000 
enlisted men at any one time was devel- 
oped step by step. 

The length of training ashore varies, 
depending upon the specialty for which 
the man is selected. If he is to be an 
aviator he will have more than 18 months 
of training and more than 400 hours of 
flying before he is ready for combat as- 
signment. If he is to.be a radio tech- 
nician, repairing and maintaining the 
radar, radio, and sound equipment which 
has played so important a part in our 
victory, it is necessary to give him almost 
a year of training. If he is to be a ma- 
chinist’s mate, gunner’s mate, or tor- 
pedoman, he will have 4 months of ad- 
vanced training after he has completed 
his recruit course. 

As a new aircraft carrier, battleship, 
cruiser, destroyer, or destroyer escort is 
being built in the yard, the men who will 
man her are undergoing training at sea 
or in many of the more than 300 naval 
schools, and in not one single instance 
has the commissioning of a ship been 
delayed for lack of trained personnel. 
This has meant the most exact planning 
so that the output of all of these schools 
in different types of training can be 
geared into the ship-completion dates. 

Your Naval Affairs Committee has been 
particularly interested in, and watchful 
of, the measures taken by the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel for the welfare and 
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morale of the men in the Navy. Not 
only is there a highly advanced program 
for keeping the men in fine physical 
condition, and providing for recreation 
and entertainment all over the world, but 
the men are given the opportunity to 
continue their education in any field they 
choose during the evenings and whenever 
there is a lull in activity. The morale of 
the men at sea is directly affected by the 
care and protection that are being given 
to their families at home. The Congress 
has played its part by legislation for de- 
pendent’s allowances, for the protection 
of insurance rights, the continuance of 
allotments for the dependents of men in 
a missing status, and for maternity care 
for the wives of the men. I can assure 
you that the morale of the men in the 
Navy is high and great credit is due to 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the 
Congress for the administrative and pro- 
tective leadership that has been shown 
in looking after this vital need. 

Because the size of the Navy is geared 
to the ship construction program, the 
Navy’s personnel problems are today 
quite different from those of the Army. 
The Navy college-training program is a 
good illustration. It is of vital impor- 
tance that a continued supply of officers 
be available for the Navy next year and 
in succeeding years, The Navy college- 
training program is designed to meet 
this need, for the men in the program are 
studying mathematics and the technical 
and engineering sciences which are the 
prerequisites of a competent deck officer, 
On the first of March there were nearly 
70,000 in the V-12 program. While this 
number may be reduced during the next 
year, there is no indication that this pro- 
gram can or should be eliminated. 

In the calendar year 1944 the strength 
of the Navy will increase by more than 
600,000 under authorization already ap- 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the President. It may well be that a still 
larger increase will be required as a result 
of the extraordinary job that American 
industry is doing in producing thousands 
of amphibious craft without materially 
delaying the production of larger vessels. 
The recent experiences in the Central 
Pacific, the Marshalls, Caroline Islands, 
and the Admiralty Islands, give hope 
that the amphibious forces will hasten 
the day of Japanese defeat. If the Navy 

needs more men in coming months, I 
believe it is the responsibility of the 
Congress to see that the Selective Service 
System operates to produce them. 

The Appropriations Committee gave 
thorough and expert study to the person- 
nel items in the present appropriation 
bill. I note that the committee has al- 
lowed the Navy a sufficient latitude so 
that it can make many of the changes 
in its facilities that will be required by 
the changing course of events in coming 
months. From long experience with 
these matters, the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee knows that you cannot estimate 
precisely today the scope and character 
of projects which may well be required 
tomorrow. With the advance of tech- 
nical developments, new needs arise, and 
the Navy must be in a position to shift 
emphasis from one type of training to 
another and to change its facilities to 
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meet the new need. I believe the Mem- 
bers of the House will agree that the 
realistic approach to this question by the 
Appropriations Committee is not only 
necessary for the speedy progress of the 
war effort, but also will prove in the end 
to have resulted in economies, 

I speak for the Committee on Naval 
Affairs when I say that the Burear of 
Naval Personnel, under the leadership 
of Vice Admiral Jacobs, has done one of 
the outstanding jobs of the war. The 
people of our country can be assured 
that their boys who are in the Navy are 
receiving the finest training, and every 
measure for their care and morale that 
the best brains of our Navy have been 
able to devise. These vast personnel 
operations have been conducted with 
economy of funds and strategic mate- 
rials. Careful planning has avoided the 
uneconomical use of the Navy’s man- 
power. 

BUREAU OF SHIPS 


After the disarmament conferences 
the total combatant ship strength of the 
entire world was about four and one- 
half million tons. It is anticipated that 
the under-age strength of our Navy will 
almost equal that tonnage by December 
31, 1944, and in addition we will have 
over-age ships of almost one-half mil- 
lion tons available for service. On De- 
cember 1, 1941, there were less than 
1,000 ships in commission in the Navy, 
anc by July 1943 this number had in- 
creased to nearly 4,000 ships, exclusive 
of landing craft and other smaller types 
of vessels. That will give you an idea 
of the magnitude of the shipbuilding 
program that has been carried on by the 
Bureau of Ships. 

During the years 1940 to 1943, inclu- 
sive, 762 fighting ships of nearly two and 
one-half million tons have been added 
to the fighting fleet, and in addition 
28.472 auxiliary vessels such as mine 
craft, patrol craft, landing craft, and 
district craft have been added to the 
fleet. Approximately 75 percent of this 
work was completed in the year 1343 
alone. The numerical strength of the 
combatant fleet on January 1, 1943, was 
doubled in the first 11 months of that 
year. 

By the end of 1943 the production rate 
per quarter was substantially equal to 
the entire shipbuilding program of 
World War No. 1. 

The outstanding accomplishment in 
the Navy shipbuilding program in 1843 
was the destroyer escort program. 
None of these ships had been delivered 
by February 1, 1943, but in the remain- 
ing months of that year 306 of them 
were delivered. At the same time 65 air- 
craft carriers of various types, including 
the escort carrier, were delivered. 

The efficiency of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram as a whole is well illustrated by 
the decrease in the number of man- 
hours required for the construction of 
various types of ships. The required 
man-hours for the construction of a de- 
stroyer escort has been reduced in one 
instance from 1,200,000 to 550,000. The 
hours required for the construction of a 
light cruiser has been reduced from 
7,700,000 to 5,500,000, and a tank landing 
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ship—L. S. T.—which formerly required 
750,000 hours is now being built in 450,- 
000 hours. 

All outstanding records for speed in 
construction have been shattered in 
1943. A destroyer escort vessel was 
launched less than 5 days after its keel 
was laid, and was delivered for service on 
the twenty-fifth day after the keel lay- 
ing. This compares with the World War 
No. 1 record of 454 days for construc- 
tion of a destroyer. The records for 
other combatant ships are: Battleship, 
45,000 tons, 33 months; aircraft carrier, 
27,100 tons, 15.9 months; destroyers, 4.5 
months; and submarines, 7.3 months, 

Not only has extreme speed been ac- 
complished in construction, but such 
speed has prevailed in planning and 
design. For example, the 157-foot in- 
fantry-landing craft—L. C. I. (LD) -was 
first conceived in May 1942. The first 
ship of this design was placed in service 
in 1942 and hundreds were completed in 
time to play an important role in the 
operations at Sicily, Salerno, the Aleu- 
tians, and the South Pacific. 

The mass production of ships and the 
speed obtained has not resulted in any 
sacrifices in quality. Nonessentials have 
been eliminated, and their elimination 
has permitted the strengthening and 
-improvement of the peacetime design of 
ships, and has contributed materially to 

their combat effectiveness. The elimi- 
nation of nonessentials has permitted 
increases in the fire power of our ves- 
sels. As an example, the U. S. S. South 
Dakota when undergoing repairs in 1943 
received an increase of 600 percent in 
the number of barrels of her close-in 
antiaircraft battery. The antiaircraft 
fire of a large carrier was increased 109 
percent. 

Despite the remarkable accomplish- 
ments made in the shipbuilding field, we 
should not lose sight of the work which 
is being done in the field of maintenance 
and repair. Zy July 1943 there were 
nearly 4,000 ships in service in the Navy. 
They were operating for long periods of 
time with little rest in port and at 
speeds greatly in excess of normal peace- 
time operations. A month of wartime 
operation approaches from 6 months to 
a year of normal peacetime operation. 
This has tremendously increased the 
ship-repair load. During 1 month in 
1943, 436 vessels were under repair in 
the 9 navy yards, and for the first 9 
months of 1943 a total of 3,376 ships 
were overhauled and converted in these 
yards. Also, extensive salvage opera- 
tions were conducted in all quarters of 
the globe, the most notable being the 
raising of the U. S. S. Lafayette—ex- 
Normandie—which was completed in 
November 1943. 

The Bureau of Ships is making splen- 
did progress, and with Rear Admiral 
E. L. Cochrane at its head, we can ex- 
pect the continued efficient performance 
by this Bureau. 

BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 
Since August last the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics has functioned primarily as a 
material bureau. At that time the office 
of the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions—Air—was created. This office is 
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headed by the previous Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Vice Admiral Mc- 
Cain, and took over the functions of 
training, planning, personnel, and flight, 
leaving the Bureau of Aeronautics, now 
headed by Rear Admiral Ramsey, with 
the problems of procurement, produc- 
tion, engineering, and maintenance. 

Upon our entrance into the war, we 
had a highly skilled and vell-trained 
naval aviation personnel equipped with 
the finest naval airplanes then in ex- 
istence, The deficiency was one of num- 
ber only. It was clear then as it is clear 
today that our ultimate mejor national 
aviation effort would be in the Pacific 
theater but, because of the heavy losses 
inflicted by enemy submarines in the At- 
lantic, it was necessary to accord first 
priority to that theater. Countermeas- 
ures placed in effect in that theater have 
substantially reduced our losses and in 
those operations naval aircraft played a 
most effective part. They continue to 
take a heavy toll of Hitler’s undersea 
fleet. - 

Since the Battle of Midway in June 
1942, in which our nava flyers were pri- 
marily responsible for the destruction of 
four first-line Japanese aircraft carriers, 
our strength in ships, planes, pilots, and 
bases has increased to the exent that 
we have been able to launch over- 
whelming power against important 
enemy positions in the South, Southwest, 
and Central Pacific areas, 

The reluctance of the enemy to seri- 
ously challenge these advances is indi- 
cated by the fact that the last carrier 
duel was fought in October 1942. Our 
naval forces, spearheaded by carriers, 
have since January 1, 1943, been on the 
offensive, but Japanese resistance has 
been confined in the main to night air 
attacks and submarine operations with 
no indication of their desire so far to 
expose their heavy ships. Although our 
carrier strength has increased eight- 
fold numerically since Pearl Harbor, it 
is important to note that the expansion 
is made up in the main of vessels of mer- 
chant-type construction of relatively low 
speed and limited airplane-operating 
capacity. A continuing need will exist, 
during the course of the war with Japan 
for all the large, fast carriers we can put 
in service in the Pacific. 

From a handful of naval aviation- 
training establishments, fields, stations, 
and bases in commission at the begin- 
ning of the war, we now number such 
facilities in hundreds and they are in- 
creasing daily as we consolidate our 
newly won positions in the Marshalls 
and Gilberts. Our pilot strength, in- 
cluding the marine flyers, has increased 
tenfold and I am sure I am safe in say- 
ing that the training system in effect 
has produced airmen second to none in 
any service in the world. The pilot- 
training program is of such interest and 
importance that I will deal with it later 
in detail. In the field of aircraft pro- 
duction the output capacity now, for the 
first time in the expansion period, ex- 
ceeds requirements. It is possible, there- 
fore, for the Bureau of Aeronautics to 
place even greater emphasis upon the 
quality of the planes and equipment pro- 
cured and to introduce a larger number 
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of experimental prototypes to insure 
that the relatively superior position we 
now hold with respect to the enemy in 
the power, performance, endurance, and 
resistance of our naval airplanes will re- 
main unchanged throughout the dura- 
tion of this war. 

A review of the current naval aviation 
situation cannot help but give us a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and optimism about 
the future trend of events in the Pacific, 
but, coupled with this optimism, we must 
be patient and not think for one moment 
that victory is just around the corner. 
We all know of the fighting qualities of 
the Japanese and of their fanatical de- 
votion to cause and country. We must 
expect reverses and serious losses before 
the road to Tokyo is traversed and vic- 
tory is won. While it will be the objective 
to explore every practicable and reason- 
able method of foreshortening the dura- 
tion of the war, this must not be done at 
the expense of extravagant personnel 
losses. The offensive will be maintained, 
we can be assured of that, but there will 
be no rash uncalculated adventures with 
attendant unnecessary wastage of men 
and materials. 

The successes which our naval forces 
in the Pacific have recently enjoyed and 
in which naval aviation has taken such 
a prominent part have been due prima- 
rily to the overwhelming concentrations 
of power at the right place at the right 
time. 

The availability of large numbers of 
our aircraft carriers and planes in the 
theater of war of the Navy’s primary in- 
terest are the factors that operate to in- 
crease the attrition imposed upon the 
enemy while at the same time reducing 
the attrition suffered by ourselves. Such 
concentrations are hard on enemy mo- 
rale while elevating to our own. They 
provide a factor of safety against losses 
and, in spite of such losses, permit the 
continued prosecution of a plan of at- 
tack which otherwise would have to be 
abandoned. I will now take up the pilot- 
training program. 

The training of naval aviators in peace- 
time was a small-scale, single-station 
operation. Except for elimination train- 
ing conducted at the Naval Reserve avia- 
tion bases, all stages of pilot training 
were given at a single naval air sta- 
tion—Pensacola, 

The war forced the transformation of 
pilot training into a Nation-wide, large- 
scale operation. In terms of pilots and 
planes, the training establishments are 
now larger than the entire air force of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. Training estab- 
lishments now have more than twice as 
many planes and about 25 percent more 
naval aviators acting as instructors than 
the total number of planes and naval 
aviators in the service at the time of the 
declaration of war. Training is con- 
ducted at air stations located literally 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf. 

Without quoting exact information as 
to the numbers trained, this much can 
be said: Pilot production quadrupled in 
1941 and 1940, quadrupled again in 
1942, and doubled in 1943 over the level 
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reached the preceding year. Output in 
1944 is expected to approximate the level 
reached last year. 

While fully recognizing the necessity 
of meeting production goals in terms 
of numbers, naval aviation never has 
departed from its fundamental objec- 
tive—namely, to turn out qualified pilots 
as close to battle readiness as the needs 
of the service permit. This process of 
fitting a pilot for combat is long and 
arduous and has many angles. It is to 
achieve this objective that the final stage 
of pilot training includes the flying of 
modern combat aircraft in combat tac- 
tics and maneuvers. 

The training of a naval aviator in- 
volves much more actual flight time in 
a plane, however. In peacetime, avia- 
tion cadets were required to be college 
graduates before they entered flight 
training. These requirements have been 
reduced until at present high-school 
graduates are being accepted. In order 
to raise the general educational level 
of flight students, thus better to equip 
them for the problems they will encoun- 
ter in service, aviation cadets from civil- 
ian sources are now being processed 
through the Navy college-training pro- 
gram, in which they receive 8 months 
of college work. Even in the actual 
flight-training stages, a substantial part 
of the cadets’ time and energy is oc- 
cupied with ground-school subjects such 
as navigation, aerology, communications, 
aircraft engines, theory of flight, and so 
forth. Naval aviators completing their 
training today receive more hours of 
instruction in a better integrated ground- 
school program than did the naval avia- 
tors trained in peacetime. 

“Another aspect of the training of a 
naval aviator is that of military in- 
doctrination and physical training. 
Since the majority of the pilots receive 
commissions as officers, it is necessary 
that they be given thorough grounding in 
military matters as a part of their train- 
ing program. It is not sufficient that a 
man he able only to pilot a plane; in ad- 
dition, he must be trained to assume the 
responsibilities of an officer in a military 
organization. A well-developed program 
of physical training, which includes sub- 
stantial emphasis upon survival tactics, 
is also a part of the training process. 

Pilot training activities are planned in 
conjunction with other phases of naval 
aviation—such as the completion dates 
of carriers, the formation dates for 
squadrons, and the production of air- 
craft. Requirements for pilots are re- 
viewed continuously and are revised to 
reflect accruing battle experience. 

Progress and improvement in training 
can never stop. Planes are becoming 
faster and heavier; instruments are be- 
coming more complex; combat maneu- 
vers must be drilled in until responses 
become automatic. Now that the pres- 
sure of ever-expanding requirements has 
been alleviated to some extent—the ob- 
jective will be further to improve the 
quality of training as soon as student load 
conditions permit. By the end of the 
year it is hoped that the flight hours in 
the combat pianes may be increased by at 
least 50 percent, and doubled if possible. 
New types of training are being developed 
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to meet the needs of the war. As they 
become available, aviators with actual 
combat experience are being ploughed 
back into the training establishments in 
order that they may teach to the pilots of 
tomorrow the battle lessons of today and 
yesterday. 

This fact must be emphasized—train- 
ing cannot become static so long as the 
war is in progress. Some facilities now 
used for training will be diverted to other 
uses as student loads permit. Six pri- 
mary stations already have been released 
from primary training and two more are 
slated to be converted to other uses 
within the next few months. However, 
other stations may require modification 
or improvement in order to fit them into 
the training program. 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


The Bureau of Ordnance, headed by 
Rear Admiral Hussey and formerly by 
his illustrious predecessor, Rear Admiral 
Blandy, is responsible for converting the 
ships and planes of the fleet from mere 
vehicles to fighting instruments of war. 
This Bureau is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the research, design, pro- 
curement, manufacture, issue, and main- 
tenance of the Navy’s offensive weapons 
and defensive armament. It is fulfilling 
this obligation with such success that 
today our naval ordnance can accurately 
be described as superior to that of any 
other navy. This Bureau has, with cer- 
tain exceptions, established the requisite 
research, production, and maintenance 
facilities with which to discharge its 
duties. 

Current production rates on most 
ordnance programs are sufficient to meet 
the requirements of new combatant ship 
construction, improving and moderniz- 
ing existing vessels, repairing battle 
damage, arming our merchant craft, 
and supplying defense aid needs for 
ordnance. Production rates for certain 
other important requirements are not 
adequate at this time. These require- 
ments stem from increased demands 
from the fleet for certain types of anti- 
aircraft ordnance, for bombardment am- 
munition, and for equipment peculiar to 
emphibious operations. In audition, 
there are a number of new programs un- 
Gergoing development, the results of 
which will be intensively applied in the 
future. An example of this is the tre- 
mendous rocket program and its nu- 
merous ramifications. 

Perhaps the outstanding accomplish- 
ment in naval ordnance in this war to 
date has been the tremendously im- 
proved ability of our ships to repel air 
attacks. At the start of the war, many 
prophets predicted the early demise of 
naval surface ships. They had an abun- 
dance of good arguments, but, far from 
having succumbed, naval ships have not 
only survived and greatly multiplied in 
number but several new types have been 
created. Particularly in the case of capi- 
tal ships, our ships have clearly demon- 
strated that they contain within them- 
selves the resources to beat off sustained 
enemy air attacks. Not one capital 
ship—cruiser, carrier, or battleship—has 
ben sunk by enemy airplanes in the past 
14 months, 
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The guns which constitute the antiair- 
craft protection range in caliber from 
five inch down to one-halfinch. Various 
combinations of these batteries have 
been installed on all ships. Typical of 
the improvement in antiaircraft defense 
is that of some of our battleships whose 
antiaircraft fire power has been in- 
creased as much as 1,000 percent since 
the time of Pearl Harbor. 

The Japs have learned sound lessons 
about these guns and, as a consequence, 
have been less inclined to press home 
their air attacks, thereby decreasing the 
effectiveness of their efforts. Further, 
the Japs have learned that day attacks 
are becoming increasingly costly, and 
they are putting more efforts on night 
tactics. These developments have af- 
fected our ordnance program. If the en- 
emy will not come in close, we are going 
to reach out for him. Hence the prefer- 
ence by the fleet for greater numbers of 
the larger-caliber, longer-range auto- 
matic weapons. Another reason for an 
ever-increasing demand for the weap- 
ons is their great value in amphibious 
operations. The Bureau now consid- 
ers the heavy automatic weapon pro- 
grams to be among its most important 
projects. Monthly production rate of 
these weapons will be more than doubled 
during the coming year. Proportionate 
increases will be necessary in both the 
directors to control their gunfire and in 
the ammunition. These programs will 
require readjustment and some increases 
in facilities. 

The changes in tactics in the Pacific in 
the past year from the defensive to offen- 
sive has increased the demand for bom- 
bardment ammunition, which is de- 
signed for maximum bursting and smash 
effect for shore bombardment, 

At Tarawa the Navy learned that 
what had theretofore been regarded as a 
very extensive softening-up by gunfire 
and bombs was not sufficient to prevent a 
heavy sacrifice of life among the landing 
forces. How well this lesson was learned 
was evidence by the assault on Kwajalein 
only a few months later, when the ex- 
penditure of ammunition was greatly in- 
creased in proportion to what it was at 
Tarawa, and the loss of life was very 
much lower. 

Tremendous quantities of this type of 
ammunition will be needed fo- future 
operations of this nature, and present 
facilities are being expanded to meet 
these needs. £ 

I mentioned earlier that the rocket 
program is under rapid and extensive de- 
velopment. Naval rockets have not en- 
joyed the same publicity given to the 
use of German and so-ca‘led London- 
bound rockets, but the Bureau of Ord- 
nance for some time has been supplying 
them to the fleet in steadily increasing 
quantities. They have been used with 
good results on landing craft, and with 
respect to this use particularly a large 
procurement program is under way. 
The entire rocket field will doubtless un- 
dergo great expansion which will involve 
new and necessary production facilities 
Currently, the equipment for the pro- 
duction of propelling charges is critical. 

As a corollary of the increased em- 
phasis on offensive weapons and craft of 
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all types for shore assaults, the Bureau 
is intensifying procurement of a num- 
ber of miscellaneous ordnance items, 
such as demolition equipment, smoke de- 
vices, and the like, 

The production accomplishments of 
the Bureau are strikingly indicated by 
comparing the total weight of groups of 
projectiles and of guns, as represented by 
the weight of the finished barrel, pro- 
duced in our first month of war with a 
month 2 years later. In December 1941 
the Bureau produced 1,400 tons of 6--to 
16-inch projectiles, and 2 years later, in 
1 month, production for this same group 
Was over 5,000 tons; for 3-, 4-, and 5-inch 
projectiles, 2,500 tons compared to 9,000; 
and for the smaller projectiles, 20-milli- 
meter, 1.1-inch, and 40-millimeter, the 
increase was greatest, from 1,200 tons to 
over 8,009 tons. The production in the 
larger-caliber guns above 6-inch was 125 
tons for the average month in 1941, 
whereas in the average month for 1943 
it was 300 tons; for the intermediate 
double-purpose 3-, 4-, and 5-inch guns, 
production increased from slightly un- 
der 100 tons to over 800 tons; and in the 
antiaircraft machine-gun group the in- 
crease was most spectacular, production 
climbing steadily from a total of only 
10 tons in December 1941 to close to 
200 tons in December 1943. 

Similar increases could be enumerated 
for all types of ordnance, but times does 
not permit. However, it is perhaps 
worth noting that the production of tor- 
pedoes and fire-contro]l directors; two 
fields of ordnancce who do not lend 
themselves to mass production but which 
require great skill, maximum precision, 
and assembling by hand: showed the fol- 
lowing remarkable increases in produc- 
tion: Torpedo production was 900 per- 
cent greater in December 1943 than in 
December 1941 and the gun directors 
increase between the same 2 months 
was 3,000 percent. Lead computing 
sights for directing the fire of the 20- 
millimeter gun against the dive and tor- 
pedo planes were not in production in 
December 1941. however, production in 
1944 will exceed the year 1942 by 2,700 
percent. 

The Bureau has continued to provide 
all the essential ordnance equipment 
such as guns, bomb racks, and bomb 
sights, as well as the requisite gun am- 
munition, bombs, and torpedoes for all 
naval planes put into service during 
1943. The number of aircraft equipped 
with ordnance during the year approxi- 
mated 20,000, and the number will be 
substantially increased during this year. 

Submarine warfare, to mix a meta- 
phor, is a shoe on the other foot for the 
Axis Powers. The Navy does not claim 
to have entirely licked the submarine but 
justly points out the success of our anti- 
submarine efforts. The Bureau of Ord- 
nance shares in this success and has 
developed and supplied the necessary 
weapons. The procurement program is 
not a static one, however, and require- 
ments in certain equipment have been 
reduced, but this decrease has been off- 
set by newer devices already in produc- 
tion or undergoing development. 

Our submarine offensive in the Pacific 
hes been most fruitful. Jap merchant- 
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men losses at the beginning of this year 
exceeded 3,000,000 gross tons, of which 
our submarines, chiefly by means of tor- 
pedoes, have sunk between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 tons. The monthly production 
of submarine, aircraft, and surface- 
craft torpedoes steadily inereased during 
1943 to the point where our monthly pro- 
duction exceeds the total produced in 
World War No. 1. 

The Bureau maintenance problem is 
increasing as the result of the growth in 
size and increased operation of the fleet. 
The extension of our gains, particularly 
in the Pacific, imposes added logistic re- 
quirements, and battle-damage work has 
increased. This has not particularly 
affected production programs since spaye 
equipment and parts have been pro- 
vided for in the course of normal-pro- 
duction. However, it has imposed the 
need for large increases in the ordnance 
staffs at various stations and for the 
establishment of additional foreign base 
facilities for the overhaul and mainte- 
nance of ordnance equipment. The in- 
crease in this type of work load is indi- 
cated by the fact that there were three 
times as many ships in yards at the close 
of the year as there were in a comparable 
period 6 months previous. Indications 
are that this work will continue to in- 
crease, 
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In the field of public works our Navy 
has done more than expand from a one- 
ocean to a seven-ocean fleet. Since the 
beginning of the emergency nearly 4 
years ago, the Navy’s shore establish- 
ments—shipbuilding and repair facili- 
ties, air stations, hospitals, ordnance and 
storage facilities, and all the other less 
spectacular components of our Navy 
ashore—have increased nearly twelve- 
fold. $ 

On July 1, 1940, after the fall of 
France had awakened us to the full ex- 
tent of our danger, the Navy’s shore 
establishment was valued at approxi- 
Since that time 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the 
officers of the Civil Engineer Corps, lead 
by Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, have di- 
rected and supervised construction of 
installations in this country costing 
nearly $5,200,000,000, while overseas we 
have built advanced bases at a cost of 
more than $1,775,000.000. In short, the 
emergency expansion of the Navy’s shore 
facilities represents an investment of 
nearly seven billions. 

Second only to the construction of ad- 
vanced bases has been development of 
facilities for naval aviation. More than 
$1,600,000,000 has gone into construction 
of over 30 new major naval air stations 
and 20 important auxiliary stations, as 
well as the expansion of existing stations. 
An outstanding example is the world’s 
largest aviation training center at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. This $90,060,000 plant, 
comprising the main station, 6 auxiliary 
stations, and 45 outlying fields, covers a 
40-square-mile area. Its facilities in- 
clude housing for 3,000 officers, 6,500 
aviation cadets, and 20,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Shipbuilding and ship repair have 
been a close second to aviation. Needs 
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of the expanded Navy and merchant 
marine have necessitated installations 
costing approximately $1,340,000,000, 
These facilities include our massive 
graving drydocks, the floating drydock 
program, and all the shops and utilities 
necessary in the building and repair of 
ships. 

The graving dock program has pro- 
duced 34 separate docks, including 13 
for battleships and 8 for cruisers. All 
of our graving docks are now usably 
complete except 3 small docks recently 
begun at Hunter’s Point, Calif. Inci- 
dentally, when that base is completed, it 
will boast 6 drydocks, 2 capital-ship 
piers, and 3 submarine piers, in addition 
to a long quay wall, many new shops, 
and housing facilities. Facilities already 
constructed there have cost approxi- 
mately $53,000,000. 

Even more extensive has been the ex- 
pansion of the New York Navy Yard. 
Involving expenditures of well over $100,- 
000,000, this undertaking necessitated 
construction of two 1,100-foot shipbuild- 
ing docks and 2 major shipbuilding 
piers. It also included many accessory 
buildings and facilities, including a 
16-story warehouse, 2 large subassembly 
and welding shops, a new foundry, and 
a modern material-testing laboratory. 
To construct these facilities required less 
than one-third the time required in 
peace days. 

Simultaneously, on the west coast, the 
Bureau was building some $34,000,000 
worth of facilities at the Roosevelt ficet 
base on Terminal Island, San Pedro, 
Long Beach, Calif., consisting of fleet in- 
stallations costing $20,600,000, personnel 
housing valued at $9,000,000, and a $4,- 
000,000 air station. 

Special emphasis has been placed on 
floating drydocks which can support the 
fleet at advanced bases. These include 
docks capable of servicing the heaviest 
carriers and battleships. Already 150 
floating docks of all types have been built 
with a total lifting capacity of 1,200,000 
tons, 

To provide the fieet with fuel and sup- 
plies, néarly a half billion dollars has 
been expended for storage warehouses 
and fuel reservoirs. Fortunately, the 
development of new construction meth- 
ods has enabled the Bureau to keep pace 
with the demand. It is now possible to 
build storage tanks in the interiors of 
mountains or deep underground in the 
time formerly required for surface in- 
stallations. Furthermore, a new tech- 
nigue permits the substitution of con- 
crete for steel in their construction. 

For supplying the guns of the fleet, 
another half bililon dollars has gone into 
the construction of ordnance plants, such 
as the huge projects at Crane, Ind.; 
Hastings, Nebr.; and McAlester, Okla. 
The smallest of these covers 71 square 
miles. Together they contain 40 load- 
ing plants and more than 4,000 maga- 
zines. Their combined cost was approx- 
imately $164,000,000. 

Another tremendous undertaking has 
been the half billion dollar training camp 
program which has brought forth such 
establishments as the stations at Bain- 
bridge, Md.; Sampson, N. L.; and Farra- 
gut,Idaho. Costing approximately $55,- 
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000,000 each, they have combined facil- 
ities for 130,000 men. A part of this pro- 
gram is housing facilities for the ma- 
rines which, with other shore installa- 
tions constructed for them, represent 
expenditures of approximately $170,000,- 
000. 

Training camps are only a part of 
the construction for naval personnel. 
For example, since the emergency more 
than 185,000. 000 has been expended to 
insure adequate hospitalization. It has 
built 25 new hospitals throughout the 
country as well as providing extensions 
to 11 other naval hospitals previously 
built and extensive remodeling of 7 
others. 

An outstanding example of this work 
is the Navy Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md. Rising to a height only 40 feet 
below that of the Washington Monu- 
ment, this hospital will soon have a ca- 
pacity of 1,500 beds when new temporary 
wards are completed. The main perma- 
nent structure and school facilities at 
the center represent a $6,200,000 invest- 
ment. 

Probably the most dramatic example of 
emergency construction was that under- 
taken at Pearl Harbor. Two huge grav- 
ing docks were started on January 23, 
1940, and the first was scheduled for 
completion in mid-September 1942. 
However, the imminence of war prompted 
the Bureau to order a speed-up in the 
contract. How important this foresight 
proved to be was evidenced by the fact 
that this dock was completed nearly 11 
months ahead of schedule and was able 
to go into use 3 days after the Jap sneak 
attack. The other dock was finished 
shortly thereafter, and a third dock, be- 
gun in February 1942 was finished last 
October. The value of these docks to 
our war effort is immeasurably more 
than the $23,000,000 which they cost. 

In carrying out the Bureau’s over-all 
construction program, the Civil Engineer 
Corps officers have developed unique 
plans, materials, and equipment. 

An outstanding contribution in this 
field has been the Navy’s new pontoon 
gear which has played an important part 
in recent amphibious operations. Cause- 
ways made by putting strings of these 
pontoons together greatly speeded the 
unloading of guns and equipment at 
Sicily, Italy, and in the Marshall Islands. 
The equipment unloaded included other 
Bureau developed innovations such as 
portable huts, magazines, and laundry, 
decontamination, and galley equipment. 

The tremendous quantities of mate- 
rials used in the entire construction pro- 
gram prompted the establishment within 
the Bureau of a conservation division. 
Its purpose has been to examine care- 
fully all activities to make certain none 
of doubtful value or scope are under- 
taken and to promote salvage of all 
excess or scrap materials, both at home 
and abroad. The division also has 
sought design changes which would save 
critical r.aterials. Last year, the divi- 
sion achieved savings totaling well over 
$200,000,000. 

The newest branch of the Navy is the 
construction battalions, popularly known 
as the Seabees, whose job it is to carry 
out the construction of Naval Shore Es- 
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tablishments in the combat zones. En- 
listed from the ranks of skilled civilian 
construction workers, they have been 
whipped into a military organization and 
given sufficient training to defend what 
they build. Already they have con- 
structed scores of air fields, fuel-supply 
and ship-repair bases throughout the 
Pacific as well as key bases in the At- 
lantic and in defense of the Panama 
Canal. 

The past year has brought a new and 
additional function of the Seabees. It 
is to break the bottleneck in unloading 
and loading merchant ships carrying 
supplies to the fighting front. Seabee 
special battalions have been organized 
around a nucleus of men with civilian 
stevedoring experience. Special training 
facilities for stevedores and longshore- 
men have been set up, with the result 
that today approximately 25 of these 
special battalions are now in the combat 
zones speeding the flow of supplies. 

The work of the construction battal- 
ions is just beginning, for advanced 
bases are essential to pressing home the 
attack on our enemies. As a result, the 
emphasis of the Navy's entire construc- 
tion program is shifting from continental 


to overseas construction. This change 


of emphasis will be further heightened 
by the fact that more than twice as 
many Seabee battalions are at work 
overseas now than at this time last year, 
with their work speeded up by cumula- 
tive experience and improved techniques 
and equipment. 

The Congress and the country can be 
proud of the outstanding achievements 
of Vice Admiral Moreell and his Bureau. 
We are indeed fortunate to have this 
very able and highly efficient officer as 
the head of our Navy’s Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, and too much praise cannot 
be given to him for his splendid accom- 
plishments. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
which has at its head Vice Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire, provides for the medical 
and dental care of the Navy, and at the 
outbreak of war in Europe it was oper- 
ating 18 hospitals, 2 hospital ships, 
and a number of dispensaries. There 
were 841 medical officers, 255 dentists, 438 
nurses, 132 warrant officers, and 4,348 
corpsmen. This Bureau was quick to 
realize the imminence of war and to 
plan accordingly, and its facilities have 
kept pace with the rapid expansion of 
the Navy. It now operates 34 hospitals 
and 6 convalescent hospitals in the 
continental United States and 3 hos- 
pitals outside the United States. The 
bed capacity of its hospitals has in- 
creased from 6,147 in 1940 to approxi- 
mately 60,000 at the end of 1944. 

This Bureau has carried on a program 
of recruiting through the Reserve Corps, 
and now has the required number of 
trained medical men to man these hos- 
pitals and hospital ships. It has en- 
deavored to furnish 1 dentist for every 
500 enlisted men and to see that all en- 
listed personnel were made dentally fit 
before gelang to sea. This was an am- 
bitious undertaking and is very near to 
accomplishment. Nurses -have been 
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recruited in required numbers, and to 
date all requirements have been met. 

The Bureau has provided an extensive 
training program for hospital corpsmen 
and now has 100,000 of such personnel. 

In addition to its program for caring 
for the current needs of the Navy in the 
medical field, this Bureau has conducted 
an extensive research activity and has 
carried out special work in the field of 
preventive medicine. It has also de- 
veloped the science of aviation medicine, 
and at the present time has over 1,200 
Officers assigned to that field. 

The outstanding accomplishment of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has 
been the marked reduction in the death 
rate among wounded men. During 
World War No. 1 this death rate was ap- 
proximately 8 percent. In the present 
war the rate has been reduced to 3 per- 
cent for the Army and the Navy to- 
gether, and the Navy’s death rate is even 
lower than that. 

The field treatment of the wounded 
places emphasis on the prompt atten- 
tion to his needs by a hospital corpsman 
and by a medical officer at the earliest 
opportunity. The man is given first aid 
where he falls, and if he is suffering from 
shock he is given an immediate injection 
of blood plasma, and morphine is admin- 
istered. After this field treatment, every 
effort is made to get the patient to a 
hospital equipped to give him the best 
modern medical treatment. Where ade- 
quate ground hospital facilities are not 
available, men are moved by hospital 
ships and such ships are complete in 
every detail and afford facilities for 
treatment of all classes of cases com- 
parable to those to be found in any mod- 
ern continental hospital. 

The administration of blood plasma, 
which is donated by the citizens of the 
country, has been one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the reduction of death from 
wounds. The plasma makes it safe to 
move the patient and reduces the shock 
which in the past has caused the death 
of so many wounded. 

In its hospitalization, the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery endeavors to re- 
turn to duty as many men as possible, 
and the expectation is that 60 percent 
of all the wounded will return to full- 
time duty. Those who are not physically 
able to return to full-time duty will be 
retained in service for limited duties 
wherever feasible, as it is considered that 
this contributes to their morale and 
saves to the Navy the valuable, practica- 
ble experience of these men. The Navy 
is also carrying out a program to fit dis- 
abled men for jobs in industry. In two 
hospitals experiments are under way to 
provide for the instruction of the men 
before their discharge, to aid them in 
their rehabilitation when they can no 
longer perform duty in the Navy. 

The Navy is most fortunate in having 
such a capable medical officer as Vice 
Admiral McIntire in charge of the Bu- 
reau responsible for the health of its 
personnel. 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Indispensably linked with our naval 
operations in the prosecution of the war 
are the functions of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, 
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This Bureau is charged with and re- 
sponsible for the procurement, purchase, 
receipt, custody, warehousing, issue, and 
shipment of all supplies, fuel, and other 
materials for the Navy, except supplies 
for the Marine Corps, the procurement 
of certain technical items, and the stor- 
age and issue of medical stores, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives. It also keeps the 
money and property accounts of the 
Naval Establishment. 

The type and volume of procurements 
by this Bureau, storage requirements, the 
strategic location of stores, the ware- 
housing, transportation, and issue of 
materials are determined and dictated 
by fleet operating plans, which are sub- 
ject to constant and continuous change 
to meet the exigencies of war. The Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, like the 
entire Shore Establishment of the Navy, 
exists solely for the support of our fight- 
ing forces afloat. 

This Bureau feeds, clothes, and pays 
the Navy. In those functions it is a 
powerful and one of the most important 
factors in building and maintaining mo- 
rale. Its role in developing the mate- 
rial readiness of the fighting forces is, of 
course, a vital factor in naval operations. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
procures all subsistence items—all the 
food required by the Navy. It buys all 
the clothing and textiles—all the fuel 
for naval vessels, the coal, fuel oil, Diesel 
oil, gasoline, greases, all petroleum prod- 
ucts, including aviation gasoline. 

It also is responsible for the procure- 
ment, storage, shipment, and issue of all 
the many thousands of items of general 
stores, including aeronautical spares and 
parts, and it buys any and all technical 
items used by the technical bureaus of 
the Navy Department when requested by 
those bureaus to make such procure- 
ments. 

The Purchase Division of the Bureau, 
through the services of commissioned 
personnel taken directly from the top 
executive ranks of American business 
and industry, has been able to expedite 
the Navy’s procurement program to meet 
the demands of our rapidly expanding 
forces. 

Under the authority of the First War 
Powers Act, naval procurements have 
been speeded up to the point that when 
an urgent requirement is received by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in 
the morning a contract for that material 
is issued on that same day. 

Procurement speed, formerly com- 
puted in terms of weeks and months, 
now may be measured by hours and days. 
The over-all average time required to 
complete a contract after the requisition 
is received in the Bureau is only 10 days. 

To further expedite procurement, 
there has been a decentralization of pur- 
chasing authority to meet local and 
emergency needs. Throughout the con- 
tinental United States there are 16 field 
purchasing activities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. These major purchasing ac- 
tivities may make direct purchase from 
suppliers for perishable provisions, sup- 
plies, and materials needed in an emer- 
gency, and materials or services required 
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for immediate use on approved projects 
or job orders. 

In the procurement of food for the 
Navy, the methods that were efficient in 
peacetime proved to be inadequate in 
war when the demand on the national 
food supply has beer so monumentally 
increased. Three time-saving and 
money-saving innovations have been 
adopted which fit the Navy’s demand for 
food into the system of rationing that 
extends to the civilian population. They 
are coordination of purchases with the 
Army and the War Food Administration, 
decrease in the number of subsistence 
items purchased by local Navy activities, 
and the development of long-range ad- 
vance estimates of requirements. 

Our sailors are well fed, but they waste 
no food. The food-conservation program 
throughout the Naval Establishment has 
been found by inspections and observa- 
tion by competent authorities to be ef- 
fective in preventing waste. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
has been able to meet the demands for 
uniforms and special clothing of our 
swiftly expanding Navy. Navy personnel 
are well outfitted, not only with items of 
the Navy uniform but with special and 
protective clothing. Special clothing has 
been developed by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts to give our sailors the max- 
imum bodily protection under all cli- 
matic and operating conditions. That 
is a major factor in maintaining health 
and fighting efficiency of our naval per- 
sonnel, 

The progress of the Navy’s procure- 
ment program has developed, inevitably, 
a storage problem of large and difficult 
dimensions. 

There has been great emphasis in re- 
cent weeks on the need for planning 
proper disposition of possible post-war 
surpluses. With that, we all agree. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
we still are engaged in a great war—the 
successful prosecution of which requires 
supplies and equipment in quantities far 
beyond those that could have been fore- 
seen in early planning of warehouse and 
storage facilities. 

Our Navy is still expanding. Under 
present plans, its maximum strength will 
not be reached until sometime in 1945. 
It is estimated that during the calendar 
year of 1944 an average of about 12 ships 
will be commissioned each day, and that 
does not include small miscellaneous 
craft. 

All these ships must, of course, be sup- 
plied. Reserves of stores are being built 
up to meet continuing increases in re- 
quirements. 

Adequate storage facilities for the 
Navy, strategically located, are indis- 
pensable in supporting naval operations. 
Storage is an ential part of the dis- 
tribution system. In most cases, the 
Navy’s need for storage is at specific lo- 
cations, for the supplies required to stock 
er replenish stores of vessels and meet 
loading schedules must be where they are 
needed when they are needed. 

The orderly and uninterrupted flow 
of supplies for the support of our naval 
forces demands a prompt and satisfac- 
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tory solution of the critical storage prob- 
lem. 

Although there has been great expan- 
sion in the Navy’s storage facilities, 
through new construction and the pur- 
chase or leasing of available commercial 
storage space both at coastal supply 
points and inland, this expansion has not 
kept pace with necessary procurements 
of materials. Up to the present time 
most of the materials procured have gone 
directly into use, but as production 
catches up with immediate requirements 
so that essential stocks may be main- 
tained the need for storage space multi- 
plies. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
which is responsible for the warehousing 
and storage of all Navy materials, with 
certain stipulated exceptions, will have 
in use by June 30, 1944, approximately 
57,000,000 gross square feet of covered 
storage, including space that has been 
leased or rented. This represents an in- 
crease of about 100 percent since January 
1. 1942, which is far less than the in- 
crease in procurement and the expansion 
of the Navy as a whole. 

It is estimated that in order to store 
materials on hand, already scheduled, or 
definitely anticipated, it will be necessary 
during the next fiscal year to provide 
approximately 15,000,000 square feet of 
additional covered storage space, beyond 
what may be leased or rented or acquired 
from other Government agencies. 

Every possible effort has been made by 
the Navy to utilize all available commer- 
cial storage space that can be leased and 
every square foot of space that other 
Government agencies can release. Open 
storage has been utilized and will con- 
tinue to be utilized in every instance 
where the materials will not seriously de- 
teriorate under such exposure. 

Authorization of the 15,000,000 square 
feet of additional coverage storage space 
required by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts—which includes the over-all 
requirements of the Navy for the storage 
of all programs of expanding material 
needs—offers the only solution of a crit- 
ical problem in the support of our battle 
fleets which is definitely linked with 
maintaining the highest possible fight- 
ing efficiency to hasten the day of vic- 
tory. 

While the material readiness with 
which the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts is closely concerned is of fore- 
most importance in war, this Bureau 
renders many other services to the Navy 
which figure importantly in the fighting 
and winning of this war. 

New methods in materials handling 
promulgated by the Bureau, improvea 
packaging, and compacting of shipments 
have effected tremendous savings in 
money and man-hours and give maxi- 
mum assurance of the arrival of sup- 
plies at the ultimate destinations in con- 
dition for immediate use. 

A streamlined system of aviation sup- 
ply, developed by the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts in close cooperation 
with the Bureau of Aeronautics, has ma- 
terially strengthened the Navy’s air arm. 
The assembly by the Bureau of all sup- 
plies required for movement to advanced 
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bases, the development of a coordinated 
system of inland storage depots, and the 


operation of material- recovery units 


overseas which have salvaged large 
quantities of equipment and supplies are 
among the outstanding accomplishments 
of this service bureau. 

In the accounting and disbursing func- 
tions of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts procedures have been simplified 
to increase efficiency and economy of op- 
erations. 

The new Navy pay-roll system that 
has been developed by the Bureau and 
now is being installed throughout the 
Naval Establishment is the latest major 
example of the constant effort of the 
Bureau to improve the services it renders 
to the Navy. Under this ingenious sim- 
plified pay plan, every Navy man is as- 
sured of getting all the pay due him 
when it is due him, regardless of where 
and how he may be serving. It is solving 
the problem of paying personnel punc- 
tually during the swiftly moving and 
far-reaching operations of global war. 

By its continuous study to achieve 
maximum results with the minimum of 
time and effort in all its activities, the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has 
saved our people many millions of dollars 
in the cost of this war, while effectively 
expediting its prosecution. The success 
achieved by this Bureau is in a large 
measure attributable to the zeal and 
ability of its head, the Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Navy, Rear Admiral W. B. 
Young. 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Although the Marine Corps is numeri- 
cally small as compared with the Army 
and Navy, it has played an extremely 
vital part in the gaining of the victories 
of this war. Since Guadalcanal the 
Marine Corps has carried the battle 
sharply forward to the enemy in the 
Pacific, and its prodigious record of suc- 
cesses has won the proud, enthusiastic, 
and unceasing acclaim of the people of 
our Nation. 

The Marine Corps has been able to do 
this by assuring the utmost use of every 
man and every single piece of equip- 
ment made available to it. Every man 
is trained and double-trained until he 
becomes a specialist in his own right, 
and until he has acquired that unwaver- 
ing confidence in himself, his weapons, 
and his leaders and comrades which 
collectively is known as esprit de corps— 
a superb fighting quality for which our 
marines are traditionally famous. 

The expansion of the Corps since De- 
cember 7, 1941, has been abrupt and 
steep. The complexities of the Corps’ 
duties have multiplied many times in the 
course of this war. The strain placed 
upon its training facilities consequently 
has been very severe. We might reason- 
ably have expected the leaders of the 
Corps to compromise their insistence on 
highly individualized training and to 
have fallen back upon mass production 
methods. 

But they have by no means done so. 
On the contrary, they have intensified 
their individualized training programs to 
a point never before believed possible. 
From their recruit depots to their most 
advanced schools, they have broadened 
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and reinforced their facilities to cover 
every kind of activity that lies in their 
field. It has been their determined pur- 
pose to give every man the best possible 
preparation for action, wherever his post 
may be—on land, at sea, or in the air. 

This policy has paid exceptional divi- 
dends to the Nation, for the reason that 
the Marine Corps’ specialty has always 
been amphibious warfare. In this war, 
the world has become our battlefield, and 
its waterways our highways of attack, 
From the outset we have faced something 
new, something vastly different; we have 
faced the severe problems of modern am- 
phibious fighting. In our abilities to 
solve those problems has lain our ability 
to conduct successful offensives in every 
theater of action. 

For 20 years before this war began, the 
marines, with such men as General Van- 
degrift and General Holcomb taking 
the lead, devoted untiring effort to the 
study and development of amphibious 
techniques. So it was that when the 
Japanese hurled their forces against us, 
and our immediate need for amphibious 
skill became’ desperately apparent, the 
marines were ready. 

Who will ever forget the men of Wake 
Island? Their story is an inspiration 
that will never fade from the memory of 
our people. To marines, it is an ideal 
that has guided and will guide them 
along the paths of heroism throughout 
this war. 

Marines on the ground repulsed the 
first enemy attempt to take Midway 
Island on December 7, 1941, and marines 
in the air helped to blast and turn back 
Japan’s greatest invasion fleet in the sec- 
ond Battle of Midway 5 months later. 

Marines fought at Bataan, and when 
they were pushed back to Corregidor 
they manned the beach emplacements 
there, firing the last American shot of 
that tragic defense. 

Appropriately, the marines were 
charged with undertaking this country’s 
first land offensive of the war at Guadal- 
canal. Many of our people, I believe, 
have never fully realized what an ex- 
tremely critical experience that first 
landing operation against the enemy 
was for us. Guadalcanal was to tell us 
whether our amphibious principles were 
sound, or whether we were not yet ready 
for the test. If our amphibious prin- 
ciples had proven unsound and unsuc- 
cessful against the Japanese, our situa- 
tion would then have been—and would 
now be—extremely grave. 

I, for one, do not like to contemplate 
what the consequences might have been 
if we had not been ready. But, as 
everts proved—and as General Vande- 
grift and his valiant marines proved 
we were. By. seizing Guadalcanal, we 
thrust our foot into a steel door which 
the enemy was striving to slam shut, 
From that foothold we were able to pry 
open the door—the door of the Solo- 
mons—through which we have now ad- 
vanced to the inner sanctums of 
Japanese defense. 

Throughout that hard, bitter, perilous 
push up through the malarial jungles of 
the Solomons, and the blood-stained 
coral of the Gilberts and the Marshalls, 
the marines led the way ashore, drove 
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the fanatic enemy back from the 
beaches, and ran up the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The world has stood amazed at the 
sledge-hammer progress made by our 
magnificent Navy in its drive across the 
sea lanes toward Japan. Milestones 
along that way have been the searing, 
decisive marine victories at New Georgia, 
Choiseul, Bougainville, Cape Gloucester, 
Tarawa, Kwajalein atoll, Eniwetok, and 
Telesea. The Japanese admiral in com- 
mand at Tarawa told his men thet a 
million of the world’s best troops could 
not overwhelm them. Six thousand ma- 
rines did it. 

At the same time, marines have stood 
guard ove: many of our vital defensive 
posts and bases in the Pacific, trained 
and equipped to repel any amphibious 
attempt the enemy may himself make 
to recoup some part of the losses that 
have begun to tell so heavily against 
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And where our enemies do not en- 
counter marines directly, they still may 
feel the influence of the corps. Besides 
training its own men, the Marine Corps, 
during the past 2 years, has imparted 
the benefits of its long experience in am- 
phibious operations to other branches of 
the service by helping to prepare Amer- 
ican forces for the sea-borne landings 
that have been made so successfully in 
all theaters of the war. 

Marine Corps aviation has taken its 
proud place with Navy and Army avia- 
tion in the establishing of our brilliantly 
won, and brilliantly maintained, aerial 
superiority in the Pacific. Marine 
fighter pilots have taken a heavy toll of 
Japanese planes of all types. From the 
standpoint of the number of enemy 
planes shot down, 7 of the 10 leading 
American fighter aces of this war to 
date are marines. Dive bombers and 
torpedo planes manned by marines have 
helped to wreak havoc upon Japanese 
ship.irg. It was marine airmen, in two 
scout bombers, who pioneered a long and 
hazardous flight through enemy skies to 
photograph the defenses at Truk—a job 
which had to be done before our Navy’s 
first big carrier attack on that enemy 
mid-Pacific bastion could be made. 

The quickening tempo of the offen- 
sive in the Pacific has been highly grati- 
fying to all of us, but we have no glitter- 
ing illusions. We know very well that 
the hardest part of the journey lies yet 
ahead. We know that the greatest, most 
difficult amphibious operations are yet 
to come. Our marines—our specialists 
in ship-to-shore fighting who have car- 
ried out to the letter every task assigned 
them since Guadalcanal, without falter- 
ing, without once stopping short of their 
full objective—those marines are ready 
and anxious to carry on their complete 
share of the burden. 

As one marine recently put it: “We 
intend to do every job allotted to us on 
schedule, and in full measure. Some 
may call that optimism; we call it con- 
fidence.” That resolute marine was the 
veteran, battle-wise commander of the 
corps—Gen,. Alexander Vandegrift. 

Such time-proven confidence merits 
our most loyal, our most thorough- 
going support. The fighting men of 
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the Marine Corps, given that support, 
will be able to apply their special train- 
ing and special talents to the coming bat- 
tles of the Pacific with ever-expanding 
success, and will sweep on to win the 
greatest victories of their corps’ 168 
years ot glorious service to the Nation. 

In conclusion, as the Navy stands to- 
day midway in its extraordinary expan- 
sion, it can be proud of the record it has 
made; and I have the utmost faith that 
we can look forward to the future with 
complete confidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. PLogser], such time as he may re- 
quire. 

OUR NAVY IN WAR AND IN PEACE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, your 


Appropriations Committee proposes that _ 


this House authorize an appropriation 
of more than twenty-seven and one-half 
billion dollars—and more than five bil- 
lion dollars in additional contract au- 
thority—for the United States Navy in 
the fiscal year of 1945. Many good Mem- 
bers of this House will wonder if such a 
huge sum is necessary, but all will vote 
the sum, enormous as it is. The vote of 
this House will be a vote not to expend 
money alone but a vote of confidence in 
our great Navy, its leadership, and its 
millions of fighting men of the sea. 

Never, in all history, have the seven 
seas floated a navy of any nation, or 
combination of enemy nations, which 
even approximated the size or strength 
of our Navy of today. 

With this present-day enormity of 
fighting sea power it must be emphasized 
that we have not yet built the ultimate 
strength planned for the finish of our 
global war. By the end of the fiscal 
year 1945, which is to say by the middle 
of our calendar year 1945, the building 
of size and power will have been com- 
pleted. This Navy then will be several 
times the estimated size and power of 
our strongest naval adversary, Japan. 
America will be the strongest naval arm 
in the world for years to come in all 
the waters of the world—under the sea, 
on the surface of the sea, and in the air 
above the sea—submarines, ships, and 
aircraft, and, above all, manpower, the 
toughest, the finest, and the greatest in 
number. 

This is not the two-ocean Navy once 
decried. This is a world Navy. It isa 
Navy built to crush all adversaries in war. 
Such a potent military force of destruc- 
tion can as well be turned to use as a 
protective sword in peace. Destruction 
of our enemies in war should have for its 
ultimate result and goal but one pur- 
pose—that purpose is a firm foundation 
for peace. This very same Navy built for 
victory in war may soon become Ameri- 
ca’s greatest instrument for the mainte- 
nance of our peace. 

I do not predict that we will, nor rec- 
ommend that the United States should, 
maintain such great naval strength in 
the days after the war. I do recommend 
that we should by al] means maintain the 
greatest of post-war naval forces. I hope 
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that America will keep afl at, within her 
fiscal means, a Navy so strong that our 
enemies of today will forever seek our 
friendship in the future—a Navy so 
strong that our allies of today will for- 
ever look away from any temptation to 
become our enemies of tomorrow. Such 
a Navy, operated in the spirit of peace 
and in the cause of justice, may com- 
mand the respect of all nations for the 
American desire for peace and fair deal- 
ing, nonaggression, and the autonomy of 
nations, large and small, throughout the 
world. 

Such a mighty ring of defense can for 
generations to come guarantee the sov- 
ereignty, the independence, and the peace 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a source of 
great satisfaction to me to serve with the 
other six Members of this House charged 
with the responsibilities of the Navy Sub- 
committee on Appropriations as well as 
the very able committee clerk. These 
men are genuine and trustworthy. The 
sincere manner in which they have ac- 
cepted me as one of their number has 
given me the concern of a deeper obliga- 
tion of public service. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I, 
for one, am very grateful because of the 
gentleman’s fine presentation of the need 
for a large adequate Navy after the war. 
I was in Boston recently and there was 
brought to my attention the fact that a 
number of years ago the Navy Depart- 
ment was going to recommend the clos- 
ing of the navy yards at Charleston and 
at other points over the country. I was 
one of those who did battle to keep that 
navy yard. It was kept. I think the 
point the gentleman is stressing here is 
very timely. 

Mr. PLOESER. I commend the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts on her 
stand for the strong defense of this 
country through the Navy. It is re- 
grettable in my opinion that we ever 
listened, wisely or unwisely, at the time 
to the demobilization of the Navy after 
the last war, or to those who decried a 
two-ocean Navy as “plain dumb” just 
prior to this war. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
was a great tragedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 6 minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time for the purpose of saying 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER] that I, as chairman of the naval 
subcommittee, am most grateful that 
those who control assignments to com- 
mittees on your side of the House chose 
you for assignment to the naval sub- 
committee. You have done a wonder- 
fully cooperative job, and we are most 
appreciative of having you with us. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman; I 
yield such time to the gentleman from 
Missouri as he may require. 
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Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my feeling of deep per- 


sonal gratitude to the distinguished 


chairman of our subcommittee. He by 


‘his very nature and leadership of the 


committee makes it easy for one to work 
with the committee. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States Navy is our first line of 
defense.. We have had to build a navy 
under the stress of war second to none. 
That navy must be maintained through- 
out all future time in such strength as to 
guarantee the maintenance of peace 
against any and all potential enemies. 
This can only be accomplished by main- 
taining an adequate merchant marine of 
proportional tonnage sufficient to meet 
any demands of supply the Navy may 
require at any time. 

The effectiveness of the United States 
Navy is largely measured by the ability 
of our American merchant marine to 
maintain those lines of supply. In time 
of war the merchant marine becomes an 
integral part of the Navy. In times of 
peace it must be maintained at the high- 
est possible level of efficiency and of such 
size as to meet any wartime condition. 
We cannot again afford to go through 
a period similar to that following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor waiting to build 
up a merchant marine or a Navy to meet 
wartime requirements. The speed of 
modern warfare will not again permit 
such delays. 

The American merchant marine, un- 
like the Navy, is a tremendous economic 
asset to the peacetime economy of the 
Nation. Money spent on the mainte- 
nance of a navy in peacetime is insur- 
ance against war. Money spent on a 
merchant marine in peacetime is not 
only insurance against war, but it is also 
an investment in the development of our 
standards of living by increasing our 
world trade and finding markets for sur- 
plus commodities. 

It is peculiarly strange that our naval 
authorities have not recognized the 
threat to their supply lines—the Ameri- 
can merchant marine—by the strait 
jacket into which it is placed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s interpretation of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and the 
further threat that hangs over the 
American merchant marine to perpetu- 
ate this destructive legislation through 
H. R. 3420, the so-called Lea bill, now 
pending. 

If we are to have a merchant marine 
that can support our Navy adequately, 
Congress must take positive action to re- 
move the destructive restrictions now im- 
posed by the action of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Its past action has de- 
stroyed the opportunity for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to successfully 
meet foreign competition in the post-war 
period, due to the fact that foreign mari- 
time nations, with foresight and vision, 
are now providing for the coordination 
of air transport and surface overseas 
transport by the shipping companies. 

Every Member of Congress knows that 
experience is our greatest teacher. Fol- 
lowing World War No, 1 we scrapped a 
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great Navy in the interest uf peace. That 
peace did not endure. Congress must 
not permit our merchant marine to be 
bartered away at a peace conference, nor 
should it permit the merchant marine to 
be destroyed by destructive legislation 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
or the pending Lea bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. DIMOND]. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
source of much satisfaction to me and 
to all other residents of the Territory of 
Alaska, and I think it ought to be a source 
of satisfaction to every citizen of the 
United States, to know that at long last 
through an appropriation carried in this 
bill some attempt will be made in the 
coming year to determine how much oil 
there is in the great naval oil reserve of 
northern Alaska. Many¢eologists, some 
of them of national and even of inter- 
national repute, have visited this Arctic 
region during the last 20 years and have 
seen the evidences of oil, oil coming out 
of the ground, because it appears on the 
surface in many places. A number of 
seepages were found and can be seen 
by anyone who visits that region; in one 
case a very considerable lake is covered 
to a depth of several feet with raw 
petroleum. 

For a long time I thought that perhaps 
during the course of all of the hundreds 
of centuries that have elapsed since that 
oil was put in its present location, most 
of it had come to the surface and run 
down to the Arctic Ocean. But my ap- 
prehensions in that respect were ended 
by a conversation which I recently had 
with a really eminent oil geologist and 
engineer. He told me there was not a 
single solitary chance that any such 
thing had happened because there was 
no evidence, through patches or heaps 
or vast amounts of residue, that any very 
large part of the oil underlying the sur- 
face in Arctic Alaska had actually come 
to the surface in the past. He said if 
any considerable amount of oil had so 
been wasted or lost we would have found 
vast quantities of what they call in the 
East, I believe, pitch or bitumen, what 
they called in Biblical times pitch, with 
which Noah is supposed to have calked 
his ark and, which is after all only the 
residue of petroleum that seeped to the 
surface during the millenniums past, so 
that the amount that was so lost may 
have been only the small part of that 
which has since been found in the 
ground. 

Some question was voiced at the hear- 
ings, and I refer to pages 1112 and 1120 
of the printed record as to whether or 
not it would be practicable or even pos- 
sible to bring this oil out of Arctic Alaska 
if any considerable quantity were dis- 
covered. When the Canol project was 
first undertaken—and I digress here to 
say that no part of that project lies in 
the Territory of Alaska except a pipe 
line which leads into Fairbanks from 
White Horse in Canada—I expressed the 
same doubt to men who knew something 
about oil, but I was assured by those 

who at least claimed to be experts in the 
transportation of oil by pipe line that 
oil will flow through a pipe line under 
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temperatures as low as 70 degrees below 
zero. It is true that once in awhile, 
perhaps once every 10 years, the ther- 
mometer will fall to 70 degrees below 
zero in that area between Fairbanks 
and Point Barrow, but those occasions 
are infrequent and the periods of low 
temperature are of very short duration; 
therefore it seems not at all improbable, 
in fact it seems certain, that if any oil 
in material amount is found in northern 
Alaska it can readily be brought by pipe 
line to the city of Fairbanks, 450 miles, 
thence again by pipe line to the coast or 
over the Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad to the city of Seward, which 
is the coast terminus of that railroad. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the cost of bringing the oil out of the 
northern Alaska area might be prohibi- 
tive. There is no reason why such cost 
should be unduly high provided, of 
course, any considerable amount of oil 
is found there. It would seem expedi- 
ent to pipe the oil from the Arctic coast 
to Fairbanks rather than depend upon 
the brief season in which transportation 
by sea may be undertaken, a period that 
normally lasts not more than 2 months 
each year. The distance from the Arctic 
to Fairbanks is about 450 miles. Our 
experience with respect to road building 
in Alaska indicates that an adequate 
serviceable road could be built for 
$20,000 per mile, which would make the 
total cost of the road, indispensable to 
the laying and maintenance of a pipe 
line, $9,000,000. The cost of the pipe 
line, itself, will, of course, depend largely 
upon its size, and so no figure can be 
given for that item of expense. But the 
laying of the pipe line in that region 
should not greatly exceed the cost of 
laying pipe line in other relatively re- 
mote places. I assume, however, that 
this work can be undertaken in the nor- 
mal manner, for we all realize that if we 
try to “buy time” in the construction of 
roads or pipe lines or anything else the 
cost is bound to skyrocket. That has 
been evidenced recently in the cost of 
building the highway to Alaska and the 
cost of the Canol project. 

Oil, like gold, is where you find it. 
Although, according to geologists, the 
prospects of oil in the northern part of 
Alaska are most promising, we will never 
be certain that oil in any substantial 
quantities is there until we discover and 
produce it. In recent years much more 
thought has been given to the possibili- 
ties of oil in the Arctic regions than ever 
before. Recently Mr. Walter E. Pratt, in 
an article appearing in the January 1944, 
issue of Harper’s magazine, discussed the 
oil possibilities in northern Asia and the 
northern part of North America. At the 
time the article was written he un- 
doubtedly had available the information 
about the developments so far under- 
taken in the Norman Wells area, which 
is a part of the Canol project. Accord- 
ing to the testimony given by witnesses at 
the hearings before the Truman com- 
mittee, it appears that when the project 
was undertaken only approximately 
4,000,000 barrels of oil were known to 
exist in that area, but later work demon- 
strated that at least 50,000,000 barrels 
would be found, and the estimates have 
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run as high as 100,000,000 barrels of 
probable oil in the northwest district. In 
fact, still other geologists think that the 
probabilities of finding large quantities 
of oil both in the Mackenzie River Valley 
and on the northern coast of Alaska are 
all but incalculable and that the same is 
true of very considerable areas in north- 
ern Siberia. 

It is refreshing to know that at long 
last several wells are to be drilled in 
Arctic Alaska. Engineer after engineer 
and geologist after geologist have exam- 
ined the area and pronounced it favor- 
able, but never before has the Navy or 
any other agency of the Government 
really made an effort to find out what 
we have. Under other circumstances 
perhaps the exploration of this region 
for oil would not be so important, but 
many people have told us in recent years 
that our available oil resources are being 
used up so rapidly that the United States 
may be faced, at no distant time, with 
an acute shortage of this precious fluid. 
Even though the Alaska oil is not used in 
any considerable quantity for a long time 
to come, it surely is the part of wisdom 
to determine just what we have and then 
we can make our plans accordingly. 

Moreover, Alaska occupies a unique 
strategical situation with respect to all 
western Asia and practically all Siberia, 
as well as a considerable part of China. 
The short great circle route to the re- 
gions mentioned, which is bound to be 
followed by the air transport of the fu- 
ture, lies through Alaska or along the 
coast of Alaska. Therefore, it becomes 
highly important to find and develop in 
Alaska, if we can, a source of fuel for the 
thousands of airplanes which we can en- 
vision for the future. Indeed, one could 
almost say, “for the present“ when we 
include within our estimates the military 
aircraft. Even today it is known that a 
steady flow of war planes made in the 
United States is being fed over Alaska 
airlanes to the Russians for use on the 
western front. In fact, it has been said 
that some planes have gone into action 
against the Nazi troops within 5 days 
after they left our factories in the Unit- 
ed States. This lane provides an over- 
land rather than an over-water route, 
and so even today a supply of local oil 
in Alaska would be of material help to 
our present military operations and 
might well be invaluable for operations 
in the immediate future which we may 
undertake against Japan through Alaska 
and the Aleutians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oregon IMr. ELLS- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it 
is particularly appropriate now, in the 
midst of a historic struggle for liberty, 
to mark the annual observance of Pan- 
American Day. Revised and extended, 
pan-Americanism, as a great concept of 
international cooperation, made its entry 
on the stage of history in 1826 when the 
illustrious South American liberator, 
Simon Bolivar, called the first meeting 
of American states. In the interven- 
ing years, pan-Americanism has taken 
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‘strong root and grown into a fruitful 
system of cooperation—the inter-Ameri- 
can system. Now this system of volun- 
tary cooperation among the American 
states has an outstanding role in the 
unfolding drama of the United Nations’ 
fight for freedom against ruthless Axis 
aggressors. 

The Americas may differ in language, 
in resources, in peoples. But certainly 
they have one fundamental and enduring 
‘bond—a common love of independence 
and the courage to fight when their lib- 
erties are threatened. In this greatest 
of struggles for freedom since the 
Americas became independent nations, it 
is altogether fitting that Pan-American 
Day should remind us that the idea of 
inter-American cooperation goes back to 
South America’s fighter for freedom, 


Bolivar. In the imagination of this in- 


: trepid American rose the vision of a pow- 
erful system of American states, bound 
together by a common love of independ- 
ence by proximity of neighborly inter- 
ests and by the mutual advantages of 

trade founded upon natural interchange 
of complementary production, 

The farsighted vision of Simon Bolivar, 
recognizing the common interests of the 

American states, has brought its chief 

results in this war. The inter-American 
system, operating as a mechanism of 
procedures and agencies, has been tested 
and strengthened during these fateful 
years of crisis and battle. Bolivar, and 
those many wise statesmen of all the 
Americas who helped forge this system 
of inter-American cooperation, have been 
vindicated by history. They worked for 
hemisphere’ unity. They saw that 

through joint action the Americas, with 
vast natural resources, could become 
strong while maintaining their inde- 
` pendence within a framework of volun- 
tary cooperation. Out of their diversi- 
ties of resources and peoples the Ameri- 
cas could organize a. system of tre- 
mendous power. That vision, rising in 
the minds of Bolivar and his successors, 
has been realized. The American states 
are working together in the strongest 
system of cooperative action yet achieved 
in this hemisphere. 

What this joint action among the 
Americas is contributing to the defeat 
of the Axis, to the titanic struggle for 
freedom being waged, throughout the 
world, is indeed a worthy theme for Pan- 
American Day. Airplanes, guns, tanks 
pour from our factories en route to the 
fighting fronts in an overwhelming tide. 
Huge armies girding for decisive battles 
are fed largely by the Americas. It was 
no idle boast that the Americas would be- 
come the arsenals of democracy. That is 
demonstrable fact. And these arsenals 
have achieved their immense production 
through close collaboration among the 
Americas, through the pooling of raw 
materials, plant capacity, labor, and 
other resources in a joint mobilization, 

Without a high degree of unity among 
the Americas, the United Nations would 
not be as far along as they are now on 
the road to victory. When Hitlerite Ger- 
many more than a decade ago began to 
prepare for war, Nazi strategists realized 
from the outset the potential importance 
of the Americas in the event of a world 
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conflict. Divide and conquer was Axis 
strategy in the New World as well as the 
Old. Long before war broke in Europe, 
Axis agents were busy in Latin America 
trying to divide the Americas so that the 
great natural strength of the Western 
Hemisphere republics never could be ar- 
rayed into a solid front against Axis 
spearheads of world conquest. 

Fortunately, the seeds of inter-Ameri- 
can unity which Simon Bolivar planted 
more tnan a century ago had become a 
sturdy growth of pan-Americanism. On 
foundations laid by many workers in be- 
half of inter-American unity the New 
World republics. had built practical 
mechanisms of collaboration, A series of 
conferences of the American states had 
established and elaborated procedures of 
-cooperation. The good-neighbor policy 
of the United States had helped cement 
into a firmer structure the work of pre- 
ceding generations of pan-American 
statesmen. Against this structure of 
inter-American unity Axis agents 
schemed in vain, although at times be- 
fore the supreme crisis of Pearl Harbor 
it seemed the Axis fifth column was mak- 
ing headway in some places. 

How magnificently the Americas re- 
sponded to the need for unity after the 


_assault upon Pearl Harbor is recent his- 


tory. At the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
in January 1942 American foreign minis- 
ters adopted a broad program for the 
mobilization of hemisphere resources, for 
the severance of relations with the Axis. 
Inter-American cooperation soared to 
new peaks of achievement. Twelve of 
our neighboring republics, including the 
great Republics of Brazil and Mexico, 
became our active war allies. Others 
broke relations with the Axis and, 
through the development of raw ma- 
terials and food supplies, through joint 
effort in strengthening hemisphere de- 
fenses, contributed heavily to the in- 
crease in United Nations’ strength. 

Many are the details of the wartime 
achievements of inter-American co- 
operation. Air and naval bases, strate- 
gic highways, and miscellaneous mili- 
tary installations have been constructed 
or strengthened at numerous points in 
Latin America, The defenses of such 
vital hemisphere areas as the Panama 
Canal, -the Caribbean islands, and 
Brazil’s “bulge” have been organized 
with the hearty assistance of our neigh- 
bors. Thanks to Brazil’s assistance, the 
greatest air-transport routes in history 
have been established from the United 
States to distant fighting fronts by way 
of northern Brazil, and Brazil is now 
preparing an expeditionary force for 
overseas fighting. 

Now that the enemy has been driven 
out of Africa, and the Japanese are be- 
ing rolled back in the Pacific, the Axis 
pincers movement no longer threatens 
Latin America as it did on Pan-Amer- 
ican Day 2 years ago. But, looking back 
over these crowded years, one can assert 
with assurance that the turning point in 
the war and the United Nations’ offen- 
sive would have been slower in arriving, 
and harder to follow up, if the Amer- 
icas had failed to achieve the degree of 
unity which was sealed at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference and subsequently 
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enacted into specific works for the 
strengthening of hemisphere defenses 
and development of strategic resources. 
With the enemy in retreat, and the war 
tide rolling back from American shores, 
hemisphere countries naturally feel 
more secure. 

Still, in the enhanced security of the 
Americas, and in the reversal of the war 
tide, there is eloquent testimony to the 
wisdom of the inter-American system 
and the effectiveness of joint effort. 

For it is. joint effort, as I stated earlier 
in this address, which has made possible 
in substantial degree the mobilization 
of the resources of this hemisphere be- 
hind the United. Nations’ offensive. I 
cannot in my allotted time run through 
the whole list of materials and products 
Latin America is contributing to the war 
effort. It is too long. But let us recall 
that this is a war of machines; that ma- 
chines are-made largely of metals and 
that machines run on oil and rubber. 
The machines coming off our assembly 
lines are made in considerable part with 
raw materials from neighboring zoun- 
tries. Brazilian quartz crystals, mica, 
and industrial diamonds are essential to 
our war industry. So are Chile’s cop- 
per, Mexico’s minerals, the oil of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. . Essential also is 
Latin-America’s increasing production 
of rubber, fibers, quinine. Latin Amer- 


-ica is providing the main replacements 


for the tropical-grown materials the 
United Nations lost in the Far East. 

I regret. that I cannot recite- precise 
statistics on these items. For security 
reasons, Official foreign trade statistics 
are not published. However, the trend 
may be illustrated in other ways. For 
instance, our use of quartz crystals in the 
manufacture of. radio and other war 
equipment has increased almost 50 times 
from pre-war levels. Brazil supplies 
this vital material and, as part of her 
contribution to the war, has increased 
production to meet the war need. This 
trend is carried out in other wartime 
developments of hemisphere resources, 
For example, the expansion of fiber pro- 
duction in Central America and the Car- 
ibbean is replacing in substantial part 
the loss of fiber supplies in the Far East. 
The Navy- and merchant marine lost 
their chief source of Manila hemp for 
the making of rope in the Philippines. 
In Central America, 40,000 acres are 
being planted to abaca, the source of 
Manila hemp. 

The story of inter-American coopera- 
tion to produce essential materials also 
includes insecticides; the development 
of high-grade iron ore deposits in Brazil; 
the expansion of Mexico’s output of min- 
erals; increased production of balsa and 
other woods in Central and South Amer- 
ica; the development of natural rubber; 
and procurement of minerals indispen- 
sable to steel making, such as tungsten 
and chrome, 

It is an inspiring story, justifying the 
dream of Bolivar, who more than a cen- 
tury ago saw clearly the basis which 
existed for a strong system of American 
states, working together for common 
ends in the solution of common prob- 
lems. On this Pan-American Day, it 
is well to pause and reflect on what has 
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been accomplished by New World unity. 
Surely Bolivar would be proud to see how 
his vision has become actuality; how the 
inter-American system now plays a de- 
cisive part in the greatest struggle for 
freedom since he proposed a conference 
of the American states. 

Bolivar set aglow a light which guides 
the faltering steps of men in their ef- 
forts to find an international system 
of peace and security for all peoples. 
Pan-American Day is a bright beacon 
on the tortuous road to a world system 
of peace and order, secure against the 
schemings of such would-be world con- 
querors as we have seen in action during 
these grim war years. Inter-American 
cooperation is one of the most effective 
bulwarks yet devised against the enemies 
of freedom. 

Pan-American Day symbolizes the 
strength the Americas have achieved 
through joint consultation and effort. 
Now, this united strength of the Amer- 
icas mingles with that of our allies over- 
seas in a momentous battle for that pres- 
ervation of human liberties and for the 
attainment of a larger system of inter- 
national cooperation in which nations 
may work together for mutual advan- 
tage, while preserving their independence 
as sovereign States. Pan-Americanism, 
tested in a global war for freedom, lives 
as a dynamic testimonial to the faith 
of those wise architects of the Inter- 
American system who suw long ago that 
the Americas could remain independent 
only by joining their strength in a volun- 
tary union of cooperating republics. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, although 
the bill before us making annual appro- 
priations for the Navy for the fiscal year 
1945 does not cover the problem which I 
want to place before the House, the bill 
does have considerable to say regarding 
aviation. 

I take this time to plead the cause of 
some 6,000 men in the Enlisted’ Air Corps 
Reserve who have tried for over 2 years 
to get into the active Army. Beginning 
in August-September 1943 the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s War Training 
Service found it necessary to cease flight 
training of several thousands of its Air 
Forces enlisted reservists, most of whom 
had already completed 10 months to a 
year’s flight training and amassed 100 to 
200 excellent air-hours of such training. 
These men, almost without exception, 
were summarily activated into the Army 
Air Forces as privates. I am informed 
that none of them, with the exception of 
those who could pass age and physical 
requirements for aviation cadets, will fly 
an airplane for the duration. Let a tre- 
mendous amount of the taxpayers’ 
money was expended to train them into 
experienced pilots. This Congress should 
make some inquiry into an accurate total 
of the wasted thousands of dollars, man- 
hours, and invaluable experience in this 
program. 

As the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s War Training Service closes its 
schools throughout the country and cuts 
its number of indoctrination centers by 
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more than half at the request of the Air 
Forces, thousands of C. A. A. W. T. S. 
flight instructors, nearly all of whom are 
members of the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, have been released from the 
training schools. After a 30-day period 
of grace, these instructors will be acti- 
vated into the working Army or the Air 
Forces enlisted ground personnel. Many 
have from 500 to 5,000 total flying hours, 
all have commercial licenses, instructors’ 
ratings and some even have considerable 
instrument flight time to their credit. 
Small minority of these men have only 
one opportunity—the Air Transport 
Command offers any W. T. S. instructor 
who has 1,000 hours’ total flight time, of 
which 200 of these hours were logged in 
aircraft of 200 horsepower or over, the 
opportunity of applying for A. T. C. 
Ferrying Division work on a civil-service 
status. These qualifications for eligi- 
bility to A. T. C. for male pilots should 
be given serious attention. 

The qualifications in the same organi- 
zation with many of the same duties for 
women—who have about 35 hours total 
time, a student permit and no license 
necessary. The A. A. F. will train them 
from scratch because it is claimed they 
are badly needed. That statement was 
made during March of this year in a pub- 
lication known as the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. > 
The majority of these W. T. S. instruc- 
tors who are slated for activation as 
privates in the very near future are not 
qualified for this A. T. C. duty because of 
the lack of one requirement—namely, 200 
hours of 200 horsepower or over, logged 
time. Most of the W. T. S. instruction 
was done in light aircraft and about 80 
percent of these instructors have less 
than the required 200 hours, while their 
log books certify. hundreds and, in many 
cases, several thousands, of hours of 65 
horsepower, 125 horsepower, and 165 
horsepower time. 
they are being discriminated against in 
favor of women who do not have any- 
where near the.experience. 

I do not wish to be placed in a position 
of criticizing these fine women who are 
doing excellent work, but it seems to me 
that these thousands of men who have 


instructed many of our pilots and Who 


have so many hours of experience and 
flying time and in whom we have millions 
of dollars invested should not be 
grounded. Their service and experience 
ought to be used in the war effort and no 
discrimination should be used against 
them. I feel that the treatment of these 
flying instructors has been too severe 
and something should be done to correct 
what I feel may have been a real error, 
I feel the Military Committee of the 
House should correct the situation and 
get these men into the war effort in the 
capacity the men are trained for. A bill 
has been introduced to correct this prob- 
lem, but the bill, in my opinion, does not 
go far enough. It takes care of students 
in the active Army who were in flying 
training, It does not take care of the 
instructors of these students, who, at a 
cost of tremendous amounts of money, 
now cannot find employment in the war 
effort. At the same time it is proposed 
to investigate the WASPS or the women 
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civilian Government employees who are 
now being trained at additional expense, 
There is some question raised as to why 
we should train more flyers when we 
have a pool of 6,000 men in the Enlisted 
Air Corps Reserve, who have tried for 
over 2 years to get into the active service, 
I feel an investigation should be made in 
order that the present pool of trained 
fiying instructors can be utilized into the 
Army. 

I have taken this matter up with the 
Army Air Forces of the War Department 
and have an explanation from Col. War- 
ren S. Ege, which reads as follows: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
February 1, 1944, regarding the disposition 
of Civil Aeronautics Administration War 
Training Service personnel. 

It was intended to utilize the services of 
graduates of the C. A. A. program as civilian 
instructors in the primary phase of aviation 
cadet training. However, the peak of the 
Army Air Forces requirements for civilian 
flight instructors has been passed. Emphasis 
must now be placed on the training of needed 
pilot replacements for combat service. This 
has necessitated the discontinuance of the 
C. A. A. program and will mean that the 
services of many reservists now employed as 
instructors will no longer be required. 

Individuals undergoing training in this 
program were called to active duty in the 
Army Air Forces in order to continue with 
their instruction at C. A. A. facilities in a 
military. status. This personnel is now being 
retained for service in the Army: Air Forces 
and is being carefully screened: by boards of 
officers ir, order that each individual may be 
appropriately assigned to operational or tech- 


_nical duties consistent with his qualifica- 


tions and existing needs of the service. 

- Reservists who have been permitted to re- 
main in inactive status, by reason of their 
employment as instructors with facilities of 
the C. A. A., will be called to active duty or 
discharged. Those electing call to active duty 
will also be carefully screened at Air Forces 
basic training centers, in order that they may 
be assigned to available duties consistent 
with their qualifications. 

If qualified for aviation cadet training un- 
der existing standards, former trainees and 
instructors of the C. A. A. program may be 
assigned to air crew training if they desire. 

The efforts and services of these instruc- 
tors and trainees are appreciated by this 
headquarters and you may be assured that 
necessary action has been taken to insure 
their careful processing in order that the 
air forces may obtain maximum utilization 
of their qualifications. 


I include this letter in my remarks in 
order to give the Army side of the situa- 
tion. But this does not explain, Mr, 
Chairman, why, if this large pool of in- 
structors has been capable of training 
pilots, they cannot be used in some actual 
flying or instructor program. 

Mr.PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Selden Menefee in his column America 
at War in this morning’s Washington 
Post has given us something to think 
about concerning morale, now and its 
effect in the post-war era: 

MORALE IN THE OUTPOSTS 

When our servicemen come home, many 

of them will find it as hard to adjust psycho- 


logically to civilian life as to make an eco- 
nomic adjustment. 
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The obvious problems of jobs for return- 
ing soldiers, and of rehabilitating wounded 
men and neuropsychiatric cases, have come 
in for plenty of discussion. But the larger 
question of the millions of men whose whole 
outlook and way of life will have been 
damaged by several years of military service 
has been almost ignored. 

The magnitude of this problem in human 
Telations was brought home to me by the 
remarks of a sailor who recently returned 
from a year’s tour of duty in the Pacific. 
More than three-quarters of the men who 
have been out there for more than a few 
months, he said, are in a state of mental 
lethargy approaching the apathy produced by 
drugs. 

They are doing a magnificently efficient job 
in that area. He made that clear. But 
deadening routine duty, especially among 
those who have seen little or no front-line 
action, has produced a listlessness among the 
men that will be hard to shake off. Their 
military training does not fit them to cope 
with the situation, because it is training in 
following orders rather than in developing 
initiative of any kind. 

NO DISCUSSION OF ISSUES 

There is practically no discussion of the 
issues involved in the war, but rather a tacit 
agreement not to talk about such things. 
Army orientation courses have made a slight 
impression on some of the soldiers, but the 
enlisted man in the Navy gets little or no 
education on political or social questions. 

Nor is there any interest to speak of in 
home-front questions, Last year's strikes 
produced considerable resentment. When 
the issue of Life magazine describing the 
Florida boom arrived, there was also high 
feeling. But contrary to my previous as- 
sumption, it did not offset the resentment 
against labor. For most servicemen the 
main line of cleavage is between themselves 
and civilians in general, rather than between 
labor and management or any other group. 

There was some grumbling about the sol- 
dier-vote issue, but most of it was among 
the minority of better-educated men. When 
the cards were distributed on my friend’s ship 
to determine the voting residence of the 
men, most of them did not bother to return 
them. 

There were some good books in the ship's 
library, but they were mostly untouched. 
When magazines arrived, the men dived for 
the picture books and comics, and the more 
serious ones were ignored. Many a lad of 
good education took to buying an armload of 
comic books as reading matter whenever he 
hit port—seeking sheer escapism with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

For the rest, the main pastimes are playing 
poker, often for high stakes; griping about 
the officers and military and naval life in 
general; talking about sex, with an emphasis 
on its abnormal aspects, and just sitting. 


ESCAPE FROM ROUTINE 


A few of the men escape this routine by 
writing letters, taking correspondence courses 
(which are readily available at low cost), 
studying to improve their ratings, or devel- 
oping hobbies such as metal working. But 
they are the exceptions. 

There are many reasons for this prevalent 
loss of initiative. One is that most of the 
men haye been left too long in one station. 
The boy who spent 6 months on a lonely is- 
land in the central Pacific, 2 weeks in Hono- 
lulu, and then 18 straight months at another 
Pacific outpost is an example. 

In isolated places too often little attention 
ts paid to the recreational needs of the men. 
Entertainment is rare, except for movies, al- 
though in a few of the larger bases real ef- 
forts are made by the Army to encourage 
organized recreation such as G. I. theater pro- 
ductions. 

Then there is the barrier that is set up 
between officers and men. In the Navy there 
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is a feeling of hopelessness about opportunity 
to advance from the ranks and a prevalent 
impression that the officers were chosen be- 
cause they went to college rather than be- 
cause of their ability to handle men. 


Mr. Chairman, I look back on my own 
experience in the Navy in World War No. 
1 with a certain reassurance in the Amer- 
ican way of life because I served under 
a splendid officer. He was a leader and 
inspired the confidence of his men. The 
officers in the fighting forces of America 
today can, by their conduct, make or 
break the attitudes of the youths in those 
forces not only toward the armed serv- 
ices now, but, also, toward the Govern- 
ment and way of life for which they 
fight. This factor means much to our 
social-political atmosphere in the post- 
war rehabilitation period. 

Finally, there is the lack of organized in- 
tellectual life—discussion groups on current 
events, for example—especially in the Navy 
and in isolated Army outposts. 

All of these shortcomings can be corrected, 
though the job will not be easy. If we fail 
to face the issues we will be storing up 
trouble for the post-war period. These things 
are indicated: 

1. More frequent changes of station for the 
men. Even if this only meant a shift from 
one isolated island to another every 6 months, 
it would help to relieve the monotony. 

2. of officers to lead, rather than 
merely to command, so that they may gain 
the respect of the men; and increase promo- 
tions from the ranks, especially in the Navy, 
which is far behind the Army in this regard. 

3. The extension of the educational forum 
program, with forward-looking handbooks 
and discussion leaders, in the Navy as well as 
the Army. 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
-yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Carvin D. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, this legislation calls for the 
appropriation of $32,000,000,000 to the 
United States Navy. It is my intention 
to support it, although in so doing I 
realize that hundreds of millions of 
dollars will be wasted. It will be wasted 
because of the lack of coordination 
between the armed forces and lack of 
planning. 

May I cite an illustration of this waste 
that exists in my congressional district? 
The United States Government, through 
the Defense Plant Corporation, in con- 
junction with General Steel Castings 
Co., constructed a $26,000,000 plant which 
is listed with the Federal Government 
as Plancor 270. This plant was built 
originally for the construction of tanks. 
Shortly after its construction it was 
abandoned. A portion of it was then 
leased to the Standard Steel Spring Co. 
and converted for their use at a cost 
of $382,000 additional to the Govern- 
ment and is now known as Plancor 2032. 

Of the original expenditure of $26,- 
000,000 for construction and equipment, 
$8,000,000 was expended for furnaces 
and heat-treating equipment. Five 
open-hearth furnaces cost $2,000,000. 
Eighteen heat-treating furnaces cost $6,- 
000,000. The buildings in which this 
equipment is housed cost $10,000,000. 
The entire unit comprises one of the 
most modern heat-treating and forging 
plants in the world. One-half of the 
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buildings represent an investment of 
$5,000,000 and the entire $8,000,000 blast 
furnaces and heat-treating equipment is 
now being junked. It is being junked 
in spite of the fact that it would fit per- 
fectly into this Navy program. Castings 
from 1 pound to 120 tons can be made 
with its facilities. It can turn out gun 
turrets for battleships, shields for anti- 
aircraft guns, motor blocks for landing 
barges, or any piece of casting or forg- 
ing that may be needed. This building 
at present is the property of the Ord- 
nance Department. It is now being 
stripped of equipment. Heat regulating 
instruments are being removed from 
blast furnaces, sanding mills, cranes, and 
sand bins are being wrecked, every item 
of which will be needed in this Navy 
program. Patterns for anchors are even 
now stored at this plant. I call for a 
closer coordination between the armed 
forces to stop such waste. I demand 
that the Defense Plant Corporation stop 
wrecking this plant which has been com- 
pleted less than 1 year at a cost of $26,- 
000,000. Equipment which has been re- 
moved at a tremendous loss should be 
returned and no further demolition 
should be made, pending a complete 
check by the Navy and other branches 
of the armed forces of these facilities. 

I know this plant. I helped build it 
and I defy anyone to prove that it has 
no value in the war effort. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND CONSERVATION OF NAVAL 

PETROLEUM RESERVES 

To enable the Secretary to carry out the 
provisions contained in the act approved June 
4, 1920, as amended (34 U. S. O. 524), requir- 
ing him to conserve, develop, use, and operate 
the naval petroleum reserves, and to drill and 
equip exploratory wells in naval petroleum 
reserve No. 4, $1,050,000: Provided, That out 
of any sums appropriated for naval purposes 
by this act, any portion thereof, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 shall be available to enable the 
Secretary to protect naval petroleum reserve 
No. 1, by drilling wells and performing any 
work incident thereto: Provided further, 
That no part of the sum made available in 
the foregoing provision for the protection of 
naval petroleum reserve No. 1 shall be ex- 
pended if satisfactory agreement ar agree- 
ments can be made with owners of land 
within or adjoining said reserve No. 1 not 
to drill wells for the purpose of producing oil 
or gas. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have now reached an impor- 
tant part of the naval appropriation 
bill—operation and conservation of 
naval petroleum reserve. Therefore, I 
deem it important to call the committee’s 
attention that the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has before it a draft of a pro- 
posed agreement between Standard Oil 
Co. of California and the Navy De- 
partment dated January 20, 1944, re- 
lating to Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, 
Elk Hills. The Secretary of the Navy, 
through the Speaker of the House, has 
sent a proposed bill to the Naval Affairs 
Committee which would legalize and 
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authorize such a contract. On February 
7, 1944, such a bill, S. 1773, at the request 
of the Navy Department, was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Walsk of Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The Attorney General has twice held 
that similar contracts required legisla- 
tion, in his opinion, to authorize the 
Secretary to enter into such contracts. 
I am unalterably opposed to any depar- 
ture from the settled policy of the Con- 
gress, maintained consistently for some 
30 years, to keep the oil reserves of the 
Navy in the ground. The whole matter 
has been returned to Congress for con- 
sideration after committee hearings of 
November 9 and 10, and December 8, 
1943, when the Attorney General ap- 
peared before us. 

The legislation, S. 1773, is much 
broader than the contract. It takes in 
oil reserve No. 2 as well as the Elk Hills 
reserve No. I—which is the only one 
under this contract—and in addition it 
embraces the oil-shale reserves. 

The issue here is clear-cut and vital 
to the interests of this country. It is 
an attempt to use the war as a pretext 
for exploiting and developing oil in these 
reserves which the Congress has said re- 
peatedly must only be touched to pre- 
vent drainage. It is a contract and 
legislation which will strip the Congress 
of its control of these vital resources and 
turn them over to the executive with full 
power of development. 

This pressure is not new. It has been 
on the Congress ever since the greedy 
eyes of the oil operator surveyed the oil 
resources of the Government. It has 
divided the Congress—fortunately into 
an overwhelming majority demanding 
that we keep the mortgage off our future 
and save our oil in the ground until all 
else has been exhausted. It is the new 
pressure to turn the control over to the 
executive branch of the Government 
upon some theory that that branch can 
handle this question of poliey better than 
the Congress, overlooking, of course, the 
unhappy experiences of such an action 
in the past. I do not agree that the ad- 
ministrative branch—one single Cabinet 
officer—has the right to or ought to be 
permitted, whatever his pretext, to en- 
ter into any contracts for the develop- 
ment of these reserves. That is the 
issue. 

Let us take a good look and see just 
exactly where we are heading under this 
proposition. Heretofore and consist- 
ently the Congress has denied the execu- 
tive authority to do more than conserve 
the oil in this reserve in the ground and 
to cause its extraction only to prevent 
drainage. That has been the declared 
policy since 1920. Yet right today 
Standard Oil is pumping away from this 
reserve No. 1—not to prevent drainage, 
but to pump oil—and we are asked to 
legalize a contract which will remain in 
“force and effect as long as oil, gas, 
natural gasoline, and associated hydro- 
carbons can be produced in paying quan- 
tities,’ to be terminated, to be sure, at 
any time by the Secretary after giving 
6 months’ notice. 

When this contract was first held to 
be unauthorized it was because it ex- 
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ceeded the power given by the Congress 
to the Executive. Those decisions of the 
Attorney General, it seems to me, were 
inescapable because neither the old con- 
tract of November 20, 1942, nor the pres- 
ent one could be called anything else 
than arrangements for the complete de- 
velopment of this reserve. We are to 
throw away the controls for the protec- 
tion of our future to the Executive, and 
sanction the complete exhaustion of the 
oil in this reserve if the Executive is 
pleased to permit it. I oppose such a 
plan. I know that executives can suc- 
cumb to pressure just as they did in the 
twenties—just as we have had pressure 
from the developers for my full 30 years. 
It came in one form or another all the 
time. It has been a constant fight in 
court and out of it against the exploiters. 
Admiral Horne, Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, testified that he was once 
impelled to write a memorandum oppos- 
ing any development of this reserve “at 
a time when there was a good deal of 
pressure being brought on the Navy to 
produce more oil from these reserves be- 
cause the commercial people wanted it.” 
That was on September 4, 1942. The 
admiral has appeared again before us 
but he now says that this field, in his 
opinion, should be placed in some kind 
of readiness. All the admiral wants is 
someone out there to produce the oil. 
Now in order to do that I am not going 
to turn this field over to Standard Oil 
Co. 

But there is a new plan. That is to 
come before us with a clause permitting 
cancelation by the Navy on 6 months’ 
notice, each party to keep his share of 
the oil which has been pumped out in 
the meantime. As the Attorney General 
said when such an arrangement was pro- 
posed, “it would be the expression of a 
temporary policy”, enabling us to con- 
tract or condemn when we had deter- 
mined our proportionate interests. We 
would have a temporary agreement such 
as we have now and meanwhile the oil 
would be coming out of the ground at 
the pleasure of the producers without 
reference to what would have been lost 
through drainage. We would have 
nothing more than we have today—a 
temporary agreement—for the removal 
of oil. The Attorney General calls it 
a stopgap measure, and says that 
therefore “an early choice by Congress 
between condemnation and a permanent 
agreement would be in the public inter- 
est.“ I am ready and I hope the Con- 
gress is ready to make that decision now. 

Why, this contract provides that 
Standard may withdraw up to 25,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. Under that arrange- 
ment, if the contract were to be termi- 
nated after they had gotten out their 
25,000,000 barrels, we would have to draw 
out a total of 91,000,000 barrels or nearly 
one-sixth of all the oil in the reserves, 
just in order to get even, mind you. 
Under the scheme that has been in oper- 
ation since November 20, I do not know 
how much more oil we will have to with- 
draw in order to get even with Standard 
under this “stopgap measure,” as the 
Attorney General calls it. 

Now let us turn to the contract itself. 
One of the virtues cited for it is that it 
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gives control of this reserve to the Secre- 
ary of the Navy. He can determine, he 
says, when the oil will be developed— 
if he can resist some more of the kind of 
pressure that Admiral Horne says was 
being exerted by the commercial people 
back in September 1942—and if he can 
resist the pressure that some of us are 
getting to cause the exhaustion of all the 
oil. Congress will not be able to help 
resist the pressure as it has been for the 
last 30 years. He will be all on his own 
and I do not think I want to see him 
under that sort of pressure. We know 
that the Congress can and has resisted. 
But not so the Executive. 

I have told you the term for which this 
contract runs. Under the contract, the 
field is to be developed under the super- 
vision of an engineering committee on 
which each side is to be equally rep- 
resented—although admittedly 64 per- 
cent of the oil belongs to the Govern- 
ment—and that committee is to deter- 
mine the respective participating per- 
centages in the various zones not yet de- 
veloped. Their decisions are supposed to 
be unanimous and, if they are, then they 
are binding upon the Secretary. Note 
that. But you say, Well, if they do not 
agree the Secretary has been authorized 
to give the final decision.” That would 
be small compensation if, as could well 
happen, the engineering committee was 
misled and happened to agree unani- 
mously against the interests of the United 
States. 

I would like to call your attention, 
however, to one peculiar thing about this 
contract. Every time you say the Sec- 
retary may overrule the engineering 
committee if they happened to be in 
disagreement this contract returns you 
to page 26, and that says that in those 
cases the Secretary shall “submit the 
matter to an independent petroleum en- 
gineer, for the purpose of securing an 
advisory report.” Oh, it is true that the 
contract continues and says that after 
such report has been received his deci- 
sion shall be final thereon. But will it? 
He must “act after consideration of the 
report” and Standard is to have a copy of 
it. If the Secretary is to be given such a 
final decision; why this requirement? 
What is the effect of it? Two of these 
engineers are to be members of the op- 
erating committee which is to determine 
the location of wells and the rate of pro- 
duction, and so forth. Again the repre- 
sentation is 50-50 and the participating 
64-36. 

Now let me make some further ob- 
servations on the provisions of the con- 
tract. Briefly, the presently proposed 
contract provides as follows: 

(a) Navy and Standard pool their oil 
lands in the Elk Hills reserve for develop- 
ment and operation, again in the nature 
of a partnership, just as under the 1942 
contract. 

(b) The parties are to share in the oil 
produced in accordance with the per- 
centages, subject to revision, fixed by en- 
gineers pursuant to estimates of acre- 
feet of oil-bearing formations underlying 
the respective lands, which is initially de- 
termined to be approximately 64 percent 
for the Navy and 36 percent for Stand- 
ard, just as under the 1942 contract. 
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(c) Standard is entitled to extract and 
receive from the shallow oil zone in the 
reserve 15,000 barrels of oil a day during 
the so-called primary period, which is 
until 6 months after the cessation of the 
present hostilities, or until it has received 
25,000,000 barrels of oil and associated 
hydrocarbons, but no more than one- 
third of the vstimated amount in the 
shallow oil zone under its lands. 

(d) After the primary period Stand- 
ard is entitled daily to pump out and keep 
enough oil to enable it to raise the money 
to pay its share of the costs of maintain- 
ing the property and the taxes on its 
property and on its rights under the con- 
tract, provided such pumping cannot ex- 
ceed one-third of the estimated amount 
of oil in all zones under Standard’s land. 

(e) During the primary period, the 
Navy can extract oil from the reserve to 
any extent and from any zone it desires; 
if it does, then Navy will keep all ex- 
tracted from the shallow oil zone in ex- 
cess of the 15,000 daily barrels due Stand- 
ard up to the point where the production 
received by each is in accord with the 
parties’ 64-36 percentages; and any ex- 
cess production from the shallow oil 
zone over the amount necessary to bal- 
ance these percentages will be divided in 
accordance with the percentages. Again 
if the Navy does desire to make the fur- 
ther production, and the production is 
made from the Stevens zone, the Navy 
will receive its allotted 64 percent of that 
production, and until the production re- 
ceived by both parties is in balance, also 
two-thirds of Standard’s 36 percent from 
that zone, so that, while the production- 
received accounts between the parties are 
not in balance during the primary pe- 
riod, because Standard has received more 
than Navy, yet Standard will receive one- 
third of its share of any Stevens zone 
production, and two-thirds of its said 
share will go to Navy in reduction of the 
advance deliveries to Standard. 

(f) If the Navy does not extract oil for 
itself during the primary period, then 
the advance delivery to Standard of 25,- 
000,000 barrels is thereafter to be brought 
into balance with its percentage by the 
delivery to Navy, when oil is produced, 
of two-thirds of Standard’s 36-percent 
share of the oil when so produced. 

(g) After the production accounts of 
both parties have been brought into bal- 
ance with the 64-36 percentages the oil 
will be divided in accordance with their 
said percentages. 

(h) The contract is retroactive to the 
date of the contract of November 20, 
1942, and it supersedes the Recession of 
Temporary Operating Agreement of 1943, 
and it is provided that all oil from the 
shallow oil zone received by Stand- 
ard since November 20, 1942—under the 
illegal contract and under the tempo- 
rary operating agreement—is to be 
charged against Standard’s percentage 
interest in that zone and Standard is 
not otherwise to account for that amount, 
and that Standard is to account to the 
Navy in cash—less Navy’s share of the 

_costs—for the oil which has been re- 
ceived by Standard from Steven’s zone, 
and such oil is to be charged against the 
percentages of each party in that zone. 
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(i) Navy agrees to acquire certain 
lands from the Kern County Land Co., 
and it is provided that all oil extracted 
from these lands since November 20, 
1942, shall be charged against Navy’s 
percentage in the zones from which such 
production came, that is, in balancing 
Navy’s account for oil received against 
Standard’s account of the same nature, 
it is to be considered that such oil from 
the Kern County Land Co.’s lands was 
received by Navy. 

(j) The costs of development and op- 
erations are to be ultimately borne by 
the parties in accordance with the per- 
centages in which they are entitled to 
share in the oil produced. 

(k) Navy is to bear a portion of Stand- 
ard’s prior expenses of $1,118,519 in de- 
veloping the Steven’s deep zone; the 
portion to be assumed by Navy being— 
according to the initial oil percentages— 
approximately 64 to 36 percent, or $732,- 
089.70; thus reducing Standard’s said 
prior costs in that zone to $386,429.30. 

(1) The parties are to currently pay 
the costs in accordance with a variable 
and somewhat involved formula: Gen- 
erally, in proportion as they receive the 
oil produced; but if during the primary 
period Navy desires to increase the 
productive capacity of the joint lands 
to an excess of the present capac- 
ity of 15,000 barrels a day—all of 
which goes to Standard—then Navy 
is to current! pay the costs of such de- 
velopment work; that is, insofar as the 
payment of current costs during the 
primary period is concerned, Standard 
will pay currently the costs of extracting 
the 15,000 daily barrels to which it is 
entitled, and will not ordinarily have to 
pay any current development costs be- 
cause the reserve as it now stands is 
sufficiently developed to produce its 15,- 
000 daily barrels; but, if during that 
period Navy wants to produce oil for it- 
self, that is, if Navy is to get any oil dur- 
ing that period, it must currently pay all 
necessary development costs of any such 
program; which means that insofar as 
current development costs are concerned 
during the primary period Standard gets 
the exclusive benefit of all existing wells, 
on its own and on Navy's lands, while, if 
Navy wants oil during that period, it 
must currently pay all development costs 
in connection therewith. 

(m) There are special provisions in 
connection with the payment of costs, 
ultimately and currently, in connection 
with exploratory wells: If the engineer- 
ing committee—which the contract 
establishes and on which each party is 
equally represented—approves drilling a 
well for the purpose of getting data to 
revise the parties’ percentages, then the 
costs of the same are to be paid by the 
parties in accordance with their respec- 
tive percentages in the zone in which the 
well is drilled; but if the committee does 
not approve the drilling, either party may 
proceed with the drilling but is required 
to pay the entire cost of the same. If the 
parties agree on a drilling to establish a 
new zone, the costs of the same are to be 
borne equally, and, if such drilling estab- 
lishes a new zone, the prior costs are to 
be adjusted so as to be in accord with 
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the several participating percentages in 
the new zone; but if the parties do not 
agree on sucl drilling, either party may 
have it done, but at their sole expense. 

(n) Each party is to currently pay its 
costs in connection with exploratory 
wells, but if Standard, in taking its 15,000 
daily barrels during the primary period, 
elects to take production from any ex- 
ploratory well that is productive, then it 
is to currently pay the costs of such wells. 

(o) Navy’s assumption of a portion of 
Standard’s prior exploratory work in the 
Stevens deep zone has been referred to; 
this is to be made up to Standard in the 
following manner: Navy is to currently 
pay all exploratory costs in connection 
with the Stevens zone until it has ab- 
sorbed the amount so assumed, and the 
parties’ current outlay in connection with 
that zone are in accord with their per- 
centages in that zone. 

(p) After the primary period, Stand- 
ard will currently pay all costs of oper- 
ating the reserve involved in extracting 
the amount of oil to which it is entitled 
in order to have money to pay its share 
of the costs and expenses of maintaining 
the reserve, but all other current costs 
of maintaining and preserving the re- 
serve are to be borne by the parties in 
accordance with their currently deter- 
mined percentages in the several zones. 

(q) Each party must provide its own 
storage facilities. ; 

(r) Navy may keep all extractable 
helium but must pay all costs of extract- 
ing it. 

(s) Navy is designated the operating 
agent of the reserve and must keep and 
render all proper accounts, but Navy 
may, by further contract, let out the 
operating of the reserve to others, in- 
cluding to Standard. 

(t) An operating committee on which 
each party is equally represented is es- 
tablished to direct operations on the 
reserve, including the locations, and so 
forth, of wells. 

(u) An engineering committee is es- 
tablished to determine and revise the 
parties’ percentages by making studies 
and estimates of the underlying acre- 
feet of oil-bearing sands or formations. 

(v) The Secretary of the Navy has 
power to resolve any disputes of the oper- 
ating and engineering committees. 

(w) The contract is to continue in ef- 
fect as long as oil can be produced from 
the reserve in paying quantities, but the 
Navy may at any time, by giving 6 
months’ notice, terminate it. In event of 
such termination by the Navy, the par- 
ties are to make a financial accounting 
in accordance with their participating 
percentages as determined at that time. 
The provision for termination by the 
Navy was put in, I understand, follow- 
ing a suggestion by the Attorney General 
that such would be desirable, though he 
said its inclusion did not change his 
views as to the legality of the contract. 

I have summarized the important pro- 
visions of the proposed contract without 
color and without argument. Now let 
me point out some of the effects of the 
proposed contract and legislation. 

Under S. 1773 any Secretary of the 
Navy may, with the approval of the 
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President, enter into a contract to, and 
cause, the complete exhaustion of any or 
all of the naval petroleum or oil shale at 
any time. 

The new proposed contract omits the 
provisions in the contract of November 
20, 1942, providing for payment of Navy’s 
share of the costs in oil. Such a pro- 
vision is one of the most unwise that can 
be conceived of from the standpoint of 
conservation in the ground, because it 
calls for a production and sale in ordi- 
nary channels, merely to pay costs in 
large amount of oil, oil that could be 
saved in the ground if the Government 
paid its costs out of the Treasury by 
appropriation when needed. It was this 
provision in the contract of November 
1942 that underlined its general char- 
acter as a development contract. 

But, hold on a moment, look at bill 
S. 1773. That bill expressly includes a 
grant of power to the Secretary of the 
Navy to make such a contract. The bill 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to 
raise money to pay costs of development 
and operations by extracting and selling 
the oil from the reserves. Thereby it 
flies further in the face of conservation 
in the ground. It is now proposed that 
instead of saving our oil we dispose of a 
great portion of it whenever the Secre- 
tary desires to develop and ope: ate our 
reserves. If S. 1773 is enacted such a 
provision may be included in the pro- 
posed Elk Hills contract, and in any con- 
tracts respecting the other reserves, and 
Congress can go dance for its appropri- 
ating power. 

This provision obviates the necessity of 
coming to Congress for appropriations. 
We should not create an executive sub- 
stitute for the power of appropriation. 
We should hold onto, so as to be able to 
check, the power over the use and appli- 
cation of public property and funds. 

It is clear that the provisions in ques- 
tion, allowing the sale of the oil in the 
reserves to raise money to pay costs of 

‘development and operations, is patently 
illegal under existing law, because Con- 
gress alone has power to dispose of pub- 
lic property. The Secretary of the Navy 
could just as well be authorized to sell 
our battleships to raise money to erect 
a new building for the Navy Depart- 
ment, 

As I have said, the present proposed 
contract does not contain such a provi- 
sion, but the Secretary will have it if we 
pass this bill and he can amend his con- 
tract accordingly. Then where is the 
Congress? 

Let us examine a few of the provisions 
of the contract and some of the argu- 
ments that may be put forward in sup- 
port of the contract: 

Though under the contract the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or any Secretary of 
the Navy, may indefinitely limit Stand- 
ard’s immediate pumping from the re- 
serve to 25,000,000 barrels, yet he or any 
Secretary of the Navy may also cause 
the complete development and exhaus- 
tion of the Elk Hills reserve at any time. 

Under the proposed contract, if, as it 
proposed, Standard obtains an advance 
delivery of 25,000,000 barrels of oil, it 
will be necessary, before the production 
accounts of the parties have been 
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brought into balance with their per- 
centages of 64 and 36 percent, to ex- 
tract from the reserve 91,400,000 bar- 
rels of oil. That is, before the Navy 
will be on even terms, the reserve will 
have to be depleted by one-sixth of its 
present estimated amount. 

Actually, under S. 1773, and under the 
proposed contract, the Government 
would give the Secretary, or any future 
Secretary of the Navy the power at any 
time to cause the complete exhaustion of 
not only the oil of Standard in the 
reserve, but also of the oil of the United 
States in the reserve, and this possibly 
without even the pro forma approval of 
whoever may be President, because the 
Presidential approval required by S. 1773 
would be satisfied when the contract was 
executed. There would be created a sit- 
uation—because of the advance delivery 
of the 25,000,000 barrels to Standard— 
in which the longer the Government 
waited to take out the 91,400,000 barrels 
necessary to balance the oil-received ac- 


counts, the more economically disad- 


vantageous the contract would be for the 
Government. So that, from a purely 
business standpoint, there would be 
potent reasons, becoming daily, more 
irresistible, to impel the Secretary of the 
Navy to disregard conservation and take 
out oil merely to put the Government on 
even terms with its partner in the ven- 
ture. There would be created a situa- 
tion in which Standard, the partner 
whose chief interest is production and 
sale of oil, would naturally desire, and in 
all probability seek to convince the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with pro- 
duction, and this pressure, arising out of 
the incongruous nature of this partner- 
ship—unilike all other partnerships— 
here the objectives of the partners are 
contradictory—would add greatly to the 
reasons impelling the Secretary to give 
way. There would follow a situation in 
which, as in the past, as I have pointed 
out, local and other groups and interests 
would exert their influence and apply 
pressure, apparently with success, to 
cause production from and even exhaus- 
tion of the reserves. And there would be 
created a situation, and I dislike men- 
tioning it, but I would disregard the les- 
sons of history if I did not, where the sole 
protection of the Nation’s oil was the 
current occupant of the Secretary’s 
office. I am unwilling to put so much 
responsibility on one human being in 
such an incongruous partnership. 
Consider human conduct. Since 1920 
we have had conservation assured to the 
full extent that a solemn act of Congress 
can attain that end. What, in the mean- 
time, has been the fate of the oil reserves, 
the law notwithstanding? Even with the 
law, and the Congress, as protective bul- 
warks, executive officials in 1920 launched 
an all-out program to exhaust the re- 
serves, and, in 1942, though without any 
suggestion of dishonesty, our executive 
Officials, suffering from inability to cor- 
rectly apply the law embarked us on a 
program to completely develop, and, at 
their pleasure, allow the extraction of 
all of the oil in the Elk Hills reserve, 
In every instance, before those ventures 
were halted, much oil had been taken 
out and is being taken out of the reserves. 
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I say to you, if we cannot, and the 
above events show that we cannot, be- 
cause of human behavior, obtain as- 
sured and inviolate conservation with 
the aid of a clear mandate of Congress, 
with the requirement, as we have, that 
the Congress first approve the taking 
away of oil, then, without any doubt 
whatsoever, we can be absolutely certain 
that, once the formidable though not 
impregnable protection of existing law 
is removed, once the matter of conser- 
vation and the fate of the reserves is 
taken from Congress, once it is placed 
solely in the hands of one of the ex- 
ecutive officials—some already overbur- 
dened with responsibility—against whose 
judgment will be pitted the combined 
influences of the commercial people, 
as Admiral Horne calls them, then we 
have not much to hope for. 

If we are to approve this contract, 
let us be honest, let us not do it in the 
name of conservation,. let us not try to 
becloud our action. Let us do it in the 
name of exploitation, of use, of sale, of 
exhaustion; let us at least do it in the 
name of development, which is the word 
often appearing in the contract. 


THIS IS NOT CONSERVATION 


It may, and probably will, be said that 
the proposed unit contract solves the 
problem of drainage. The argument is 
this: As the situation now stands, 
Standard has a legal right to take out oil 
from and through its lands, which opera- 
tions, because of the checkerboarded 
character of the Elk Hills reserve, will 
drain away some of the Navy’s oil, and 
that the only other feasible way to pro- 
tect the Navy’s interest is to drill and 
operate offset wells; so that, in either 
event, whether under the proposed con- 
tract or under an offset drilling pro- 
gram, some of the oil will have to be 
taken out of the land, and it is best to 
take out 25,000,000 barrels than to have 
to pursue the uncertainties of an offset 
drilling program. 

This argument sounds plausible enough, 
but, as with most of those arguments 
that may be advanced in favor of the 
proposed contract, it is fallacious for 
several definite and specific reasons, 
namely: 

(a) The argument assumes that we 
must always and forever be confronted 
with the problem of drainage, and, there- 
fore, it fails to include all of the alterna- 
tive methods of handling the problem. 
It omits the only real method, that of 
eliminating, not merely limiting, the 
problem of drainage; that is, there is the 
other alternative of acquisition by the 
Government of Standard’s lands, which, 
if done, will, once and for all, do away 
with drainage. 

Congress, in the act of 1938, has al- 
ready passed on and authorized the 
acquisition by purchase or condemna- 
tion. It is apparent, therefore, that 
when I mention it, I am not presenting 
something novel. 

(b) The second argument is that Navy 
is assured, under the contract, when the 
oil is taken out, or when the final ac- 
counting is made, of getting, or receiv- 
ing an accounting for, every drop of oil it 
now owns; wherefore, under the contract, 
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Navy cannot stand to lose by drainage a 
ae drop of oil or a penny in the value 
of oil. 

But while it may be sound from a 
financial point of view, it is not sound 
from a conservation point of view. For 
conceding, for the sake of argument, that 
the engineers can do all that is said 
for them, what the Government gets is 
protection from financial loss, since the 
Government will get its share in either 
oil or in money. But, while the Gov- 
ernment is thus being kept from loss, 
and when it is finally made whole, what 
has happened to the oil? Is it still in 
the ground? No. It is gone. This ar- 
gument means only that, assuming the 
engineers are underground soothsayers 
with a perceptibility of the bowels of the 
earth, which is open to reasonable dis- 
pute, the contract, instead of protecting 
from drainage by keeping the oil in the 
ground, merely protects the Govern- 
ment against financial loss as and after 
the oil has been taken from the ground. 

(c) The drainage argument, even as- 
suming there was not the alternative of 
acquiring Standard’s lands, is predicated 
on the more serious fallacy that, in order 
to protect against drainage, we must 
open up the entire reserve to complete 
development and exhaustion. The ar- 
gument is the old one of cutting off the 
arm to save the finger. It embraces the 
greater evil to avoid the lesser. The ar- 
gument simply says that to solve the 
drainage problem we must abandon the 
policy of conservation in the ground. 


TERMINATION AGREEMENT 


It will be probably argued that the 
contract does not assure the exhaustion 
of the reserve, because of a provision in 
the contract which gives the Navy an 
election to terminate the contract at any 
time on 6 months’ notice. This provi- 
sion was negotiated by the Navy follow- 
ing a suggestion by the Attorney General 
that such would be a desirable addition; 
though when the Secretary of the Navy 
told the committee he had obtained the 
termination clause, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his testimony, said that it did 
not change his opinion as to the legality 
of the contract. In other words, this 
clause does not convert the contract 
from a development to a conservation 
measure, 

That is so clear as to require no rea- 
soning. But why the Attorney General 
thought such a clause desirable is be- 
yond me, unless his reason was that 
there should be some way at some time 
to escape from a bad bargain. Now, if 
it is desirable to have an escape, it is 
patently extremely questionable whether 
there should ever be an entry info such 
a bargain at all. The adding of the 
termination clause itself proves that the 
contract contains dangerous conse- 
quences, The only merit ascribable to 
that clause is that it renders possible an 
attempt to lessen the irreparable dam- 
age suffered by the reserve in the mean- 
time. 

If the contract is terminated prior to 
full performance—that is, prior to the 
time of the complete exhaustion of the 
reserve—then it will have constituted no 
more or no less than an arrangement 
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for the pumping out and depleting of the 
reserve to the extent of the oil taken out. 

Furthermore, in the event of such ter- 
mination, not only would conservation 
be frustrated, but what would happen to 
all of the proponents’ arguments about 
drainage protection under the contract? 
The parties would revert to their present 
situation as respects drainage, and that 
problem would not have been touched, 
much less solved. 

Finally—and this is the crucial con- 
sideration which shows that the termi- 
nation clause constitutes merely so 
many words—it would be most rash, 
from a financial standpoint, for the 
United States to ever invoke the termi- 
nation clause, 

This follows because, since November 
20, 1942, the oil has not been extracted 
from the lands of Standard and Navy in 
accordance with their participating per- 
centages, and it is not intended or con- 
templated that such will be done in the 
future. Now, if the contract is termi- 
nated by the Navy prior to full perform- 
ance, then, since the oil will not have 
been extracted in accordance with the 
participating percentages, the Govern- 
ment may be a severe loser, because it 
can happen, and will have happened, that 
mor: than 64 percent of the oil will have 
been taken from Navy’s lands. In such 
event, not only would the accounting not 
make the Government financially whole, 
but the Navy’s reserve would have been 
depleted to a greater proportionate ex- 
tent than Standard's. 

PRESENT NEED FOR OIL 


It possibly may be argued that the con- 
tract is desirable because it has been 
shown by the testimony of Admiral Horne 
that the needs of the present war require 
that there be taken from the Elk Hills 
reserve an average of 15,000 barrels of oil 
a day, which is only the amount that the 
contract permits to be extracted; and, 
therefore, the contract only fulfills a re- 
quired demand of the present war; and, 
that, even though the Government ac- 
quire Standard’s lands the 15,000-barrel 
daily production would have to be made 
from the reserve, so that such acquisi- 
tion would not further conservation any 
more than does the contract. 

Such a contention is as unsound as the 
others, because ; 

(a) Conceding for argument that it is 
necessary in this war to take out 15,000 
barrels a day from the Elk Hills reserve, 
the contract not only makes provision 
for 15,000 barrels daily, but it does much 
more—it also opens up to complete ex- 
haustion the whole of both Navy’s and 
Standard’s lands in the Elk Hills reserve. 
If the Government acquired Standard’s 
lands, and if the present war does require 
some limited production from Elk Hills, 
that production, and only that, should 
occur. There should be no commitment, 
as under the contract, to complete ex- 
haustion whenever an executive officer so 
decides. The issue presented by the 
argument is a question of degree: 
Whether we are to embark on a venture 
of inviting full development to meet a 
need which the proponents admit is lim- 
ited, or whether we shall by acquiring all 
the lands in the Elk Hills reserve make 
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certain that any development shall be 
confined to such limited need. 

Admitting again that the present war 
requires the taking of 15,000 barrels a 
day from the Elk Hills reserve, why does 
the Navy Department seek the power to 
be able at any time to go to the extreme 
of using up all of the reserves, including 
shale? 

COST 


It has been argued that the proposed 
contract should be authorized because it 
would not cost the Government any 
money. 

The answers to such argument are 
obvious. In the first place, the contract 
in nowise achieves conservation, but the 
contrary, whereas acquisition of Stand- 
ard’s lands is the only method of con- 
serving and enlarging what we have. 

In the second place, the contract will 
now, and hereafter until the reserve is 
exhausted, cost the Government money. 
The Attorney General pointed that out 
in his formal opinion that the function- 
ing of the contract would require present 
and future appropriations by Congress. 
The financial commitments of the Gov- 
ernment under the contract are: 

(a) The Navy is obligated to pay its 
percentage share—approximately 64 
percent—of the operating costs. Now, 
even though this, or all of this, will not 
be required now, but only as and when oil 
is produced for the Navy, yet the con- 
tract creates this clear liability. 

(b) Navy is to assume to pay, and to 
ultimately pay off, as and when further 
development work occurs in the Stevens 
zone, &pproximately $732,089.70 of 
Standard’s prior development costs of 
$1,118,519 in that zone. This is real 
money, and the requirement of paying 
it may arise sooner than later, but is as- 
sured in any event. 

(c) If Navy wants to produce any oil 
for itself while Standard is getting the 
15,000 daily barrels of assured oil, then 
Navy will have to currently pay all de- 
velopment and operating costs in con- 
nection with such production, since all 
present facilities are devoted to pro- 
ducing Standard’s 15,000 barrels, 

(d) If the Navy wishes to make any 
studies to ascertain whether the initial 
64-percent participation is fair to it, and 
common prudence may dictate that it 
will, then it will have to drill exploratory 
wells, and will be required to pay the cost 
of them, unless Standard’s representa- 
tives on the engineering committee—that 
is, unless Standard—approves such drill- 
ing. It is within the realm of possibility 
that Standard may be content with the 
present percentages, and will not ap- 
prove such drilling but will leave the 
monetary risk to Navy of any attempt to 
secure data to revise those percentages. 
This would cost the Navy money. Fur- 
ther, even though Standard did approve 
such drilling, Navy would have to cur- 
rently pay its percentage—64 percent— 
share of such costs, and this will cost the 
Navy money now, unless Standard should 
decide to and need to take the oil from 
such wells to make up its 15,000 daily bar- 
rels. Of course, if such drilling does not 
bring in any productive well, then there 
would not be any possibility that Stand- 
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ard would, or even could, take over Navy’s 
current liability for the drilling. 

(e) The same considerations hold true 
as to any Navy drilling, without Stand- 
ard’s agreement to establish any new 
zone—without Standard’s agreement— 
Navy will bear and currently pay the en- 
tire costs of such drilling, unless the drill- 
ing is successful, in which event Navy 
will still bear its share, and it will then 
have to currently pay its share, unless 
again. Standard decides to take produc- 
tion from the wells drilled in order to 
malte up its 15,000 daily barrels. 

(f) After the primary period Navy will 
have to currently pay its share of the 
costs of maintaining the reserve over 
and above the amount, which Standard 
alone will currently pay, involved in ex- 
tracting the amounts of oil sufficient to 
enable Standard to raise money for its 
maintenance costs and taxes. 

(g) Navy will have to provide its own 
oil storage facilities, and pay for them. 

(h) Navy must finance any program 
to extract helium, 

Navy must currently pay all costs 
of any program to ready the reserve for 
immediate quantity production. 

I do not say that ail or many or any 
of the above provisions are from a busi- 
ness standpoint, unfair to the Navy, or 
that they indicate overreaching in a 
bargain by Standard; nor do I inquire 
whether as a business matter some of 
the provisions may work to the benefit 
of one party or the other; but I do say 
that the provisions of the contract sum- 
marized above conclusively show the 
faliacy of any-contention that the con- 
tract will not cost the Government any 
money now or in the immediate future. 

These conclusions I have reached from 
an analysis of the contract, and they are 
fortified by the further consideration, 
outside the terms of the contract; that is, 
since, as it is contended, the 15,000 daily 
barrels of oil would be produced for the 
war effort, then, it follows, that the Gov- 
ernment is the intended and prospective 
buyer of that oil, Therefore, as a result 
of the contract, and the event which will 
follow, the Government will be put to an 
expenditure now or as the oil is produced 
in order to acquire it. 


ACQUISITION BY PURCHASE OR CONDEMNATION 


It has been urged to the Naval Affairs 
Committee that we should enter into 
this contract because it will enable the 
Government to avoid the speculative or 
uncertain element inherent in a con- 
demnation of Standard’s land, arising 
from the fact that no one knows just 
haw many barrels of oil are under 
Standard’s lands, and perhaps there will 
not be as much there as a jury in con- 
demnation should decide; so that the 
jury’s determination of this uncertain 
factor may result in giving Standard 
a better price than it should have for 
its lands. 

I think this argument would come 
with better grace if those who urge it 
were not at the same time pressing for 
adoption of a contract which includes 
as its keystone as great an uncertain 
element on the same subject matter, 
namely, the measuring of the content 
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of the underground in oil sands or 
formations. 

There is no difference between the un- 
certainty inherent in the contract and 
that which would be involved in purchase 
or condemnation of Standard’s lands. 
In the case of purchase or condemnation 
qualified engineers, after a study of all 
available data and of the history of past 
operations, would testify in court that 
their opinion and conciusion is that 
Standard’s lands contain so much oil- 
bearing sands or formations in which was 
& stated amount of oil. In the case of 
the proposed contract, the engineers 
have, following a study, reached opinions 
and conclusions that there are oil-bear- 
ing sands or formations of determined 
area under Standard’s lands, and under 
Navy’s lands, that the percentage of the 
whole under Navy’s lands is approxi- 
mately 64 percent and under Standard’s 
lands 36 percent, or some such percent- 
age. That is what happens in any event 
and it is ell that happens. 

It may be considered by some that the 
Government should enter into this con- 
tract, because the other alternative, a 
condemnation of Standard’s lands, will 
involve the expenditure of a vast sum of 
money by the Government. 

I agree with the proposition that the 
Government should mot expend money 
recklessly or foolishly. But I have 
reached the conclusion that the money 
involved in purchase or condemnation 
would be wisely spent. 

It is not necessary to approach this 
problem as though it were now being for 
the first time presented to Congress, 
Congress, in the act of 1938, considered, 
and decided this question, and it then 
approved purchase or condemnation and 
authorized the appropriation of the 
necessary funds. The purpose sought to 
be achieved was to insure the Navy’s 
lands against drainage if that protection 
could not be achieved by other methods. 

The question then remaining is 
whether it would be unwise to spend the 
money necessary to achieve the bene- 
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assuring its conservation in the ground. 
Standard has put a value on its lands in 
the reserve, it is said, of $146,337.862, 
which the Navy considered exorbitant. 
The fair value in Navy’s opinion is not 
now known, but it can be assumed that 
it is considerably lower than Standard’s 
figure. Whatever the cost charged in 
condemnation it would be less than 
Standard’s hold-up purchase price, and, 
more than that, American citizens would 
fix the price. : 

Against this sum of $146,373,862, we 
should set up the expenditures made to 
acquire our fighting equipment and shore 
stations which served it. The amount to 
be paid for the oil lands would be com- 
paratively insignificant, and, of course, 
the value of the preservation of this Na- 
tion is not measured by money. But it 
is not necessary to take such a broad 
basis for comparison, Compare the 
amount of money in question with the 
cost of a single modern battleship and 
bomber plane, and it is seen that we now, 
without hesitation or debate, spend more 
than that much money for only 2 such 
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battleships and for quite a few less than 
100 of the big bombers. 

The money question then is this: Is 
the assurance of possibility of fuel for 
victory in future battles and wars worth 
now to us the amount of money we spend 
now on 2 battleships or less than 100 
bombing planes? 

The wisdom of this expenditure can- 
not only be tested against national in- 
surance, but it can be examined on the 
basis of a commercial business transac- 
tion. This approach to the problem sus- 
tains the proposal for the Government’s 
acquisition of Standard’s lands. The 
money would not be sunk into a venture 
or article that would depreciate and, in 
time, be lost. The Government would 
get value, of a continuing and perma- 
nent character, for its money. The oil 
purchased would be a good and desirable 
investment from a business standpoint. 
There has hardly ever been in the past, 
end it is most unlikely there will be in 
the future, a time when there is any more 
secure investment for money than in 
proved oil lands. It is not unfair to 
Standard, whose leaders are business- 
men, for the Government to learn from 
them a lesson in investment. It is be- 
cause Standard can conceive of no better 
and no more conservative an investment 
than these proved cil lands that Stand- 
ard wishes to retain them. The money 
spent in condemnation will not be loss of 
money to the Nation, but the gaining of 
an asset. i 

There is a further matter that should 
be considered when the subject is ap- 
proached from a business point of view. 
If under the contract method the oil 
would be saved for the time when the 
Navy would use it, as the proponents of 
the contract hope and intend though 
such is not assured by the contract, the 
Government would at that time have to 
buy or pay for the oil anyway. The con- 
tract would not obviate this later expend- 
iture. It is safe to assume that the price 
of oil will not decline. The probability 
is, with oil becoming scarce, that the 
price of crude oil will increase in the fu- 
ture. So without considering any possi- 
ble increase or decrease in the cost of ex- 
tracting and refining the oil, at present 
the acquisition will probably be less ex- 
pensive than purchasing oil in the future. 

We thus acquire oil in the ground and- 
pay its value as such—which, naturally, 
is less than oil out of the ground—to 
which hds necessarily been added the 
costs of development and extraction. 
The future acquisition of the oil out of 
the ground will require a larger immedi- 
ate outlay; while acquisition in the 
ground now, and later payment of costs 
of extraction, will spread the Govern- 
ment’s total expenditures into what 
might be classed as one for purchase and 
one for development when needed later 
on. 

LOCAL TAXES 

Some have favored the proposed con- 
tract and have made objections to con- 
demnation on the ground that the latter 
would cast on the local county govern- 
ment in Kern County, Calif., a great bur- 
den by reason that it would lose tax 
revenue from the lands of Standard that 
the Government would acquire. 
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I am keenly interested in all loca! gov- 
ernment, and feel that no injustice 
should be done any. But the taxes 
which Kern County will get from Stand- 
ard if we enter into the contract will be 
raised by Standard by extracting oil from 
the ground and selling it. 

The local taxes will come out of oil and, 
in so doing, will add to the depleting 
of the oil in the ground. This is con- 
trary to conservation and contrary to 
the broad national interest. 

The issue for us, then, is whether the 
present local tax situation should be pre- 
served at the cost of having used up oil 
which would otherwise be kept in the 
ground for the benefit of the whole Na- 
tion, including Kern County, when the 
national life is at stake. 

I feel the national interest comes first 
in this case. 

CONCLUSION 

In an effort to bring home the im- 
portance of assuredly saving the oil in 
the ground, I have pointed out the pur- 
pose of the reserves, which is to save the 
oil for fighting craft only, and only when 
other supplies are exhausted; I have 
shown the wisdom of the policy of assur- 
ing that the oil shall be preserved in 
the ground, and the danger of permitting 
even the possibility that it may be used 
in whole or in part before its time; I have 
shown that even the clear mandate of 
law has not been, even as late as 1942, 
sufficient to keep the reserves out of 
danger; I have shown that the proposed 
contract in reference to Elk Hills will 
expose the reserves to exploitation, and, 
according to experience, bring about 
their use and exhaustion; I have shown 
that the only feasible method of assur- 
ing the inviolability of the reserves is 
the continuation of the present law the 
rejection of this contract and bill S. 
1773, and the purchase or condemna- 
tion of the privately owned lands in the 
Elk Hills reserve. I submit that, there- 
fore, the path of action for us is clear 
and unmistakable. 

I will add only a few other final re- 
marks. After the 1942 Elk Hills contract 
was held illegal the Navy entered into 
a so-called temporary operating agree- 
ment for 90 days with Standard, which 
permits the latter to operate and take 

-oil out of Navy’s lands in the Elk Hills 
reserve—subject to a limitation of pro- 
duction to 15,000 barrels a day—from the 
joint lands of both parties, and provid- 
ing that Standard pay for the oil taken 
from Navy’s lands. Later this agree- 
ment was revived for another 90 days. 
At those times, because of the necessity 
of terminating the illegal agreement of 


1942 and inadequate time for study as 


to the legality of the temporary agree- 
ment, the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House consented, and, for legal sup- 
port, rested on the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, who approved the tem- 
porary operating agreement. 

Since that time I have studied the 
matter further and have reached the 
conclusion that unless the oil being taken 
out of the Navy’s lands is being extracted 
as a drainage protective measure, then 
the temporary agreement is illegal, On 
the face of the temporary agreement it 
would appear that there is presently only 
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a production from Navy's lands for sale, 
not for protection from drainage. Some 
of the oil is coming from wells drilled 
under the 1942 illegal agreement and 
these wells were not drilled for protec- 
tion but for quantity production. It has 
not been made to appear to the House 
Naval Affairs Committee that the pres- 
ent production is protective. I now 
wish to let it be known that unless it 
is shown to the committee that the pro- 
duction now being made is merely pro- 
tective, then I shall not consent to any 
further renewal of the temporary oper- 
ating agreement, and shall insist that the 
act of 1938 be enforced. 

Finally, in connection with S. 1773, and 
the question of purchase or condemna- 
tion, let me remind you that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has proposed, and 
possibly begun to undertake, the con- 
struction in Arabia of an oil pipe line 
that is estimated to cost $165,000,000, or 
as much or more than it will cost to ac- 
quire Standard’s lands in Elk Hills. Isay 
to you that 1 barrel of oil safely conserved 
in the ground in the United States is 
worth more for the ultimate defense 
of this Nation than 1,000 or 10,000 bar- 
rels in Arabia. If we let go by this op- 
portunity to enlarge and guard our do- 
mestic reserves, because of the cost in- 
volved, a cost which is comparatively in- 
significant, then we have endangered the 
Nation at what may in the future be its 
most vulnerable point—a supply of oil 
to gues our ships and planes to pro- 
tect it. 


To repeat: 


The Navy has long recognized the fact that 
the private lands in the reserved area must 
some day be acquired by the United States 
first, to protect and make possible the re- 
serving of the ofl and gas in the Govern- 
ment’s lands by removing the threat of 
drainage should sucr lands be developed; and 
second, to augment the reserves of oil and 
gas in the United States because of the Na- 
tion’s ever-increasing requirements. 

The company is fully cognizant of the de- 
sire and necessity for the Navy to acquire its 
holdings in the reserve and believe that com- 
mon sense would dictate that the Govern- 
ment acquire them at the present time. 
Pully expecting the Government to 
start action to obtain the lands either by 
purchase or condemnation in the near fu- 
ture, the company has commenced drilling 
sufficient test wells. * * * The Navy 
Department does not believe that this proj- 
ect should be delayed until after the war 
emergency, but strongly recommends that the 
lands be secured at the earliest date possible 
for the following reasons: 


Among them— 


The efiect of the Standard Oil Co.’s drilling 
to date has been to delineate partially the 
extent and to indicate the productivity of the 
unknown oil sands of the untested area of 
the field. * * * While these discoveries 
have added millions of barrels to previous 
estimates of recovery oil from both Govern- 
ment-owned and privately owned lands in 
the reserve, they have also made it even more 
essential in my mind that the United States 
acquire now all lands of the Standard. Oil 
Co. of California in Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 1. 


That argument and that conclusion 
seems to follow logically and inescapably 
from the things I have discussed in this 
statement, The language is not mine, 
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The same conclusion was reached by Sec- 
retary Knox on February 23, 1942, in his 
letter to the President; and the President 
said on March 21, 1942, in response to 
that letter— 


You are authorized to proceed immediately 
with negotiations toward the purchase, if 
possible— 


And— 
if satisfactory arrangements cannot be 
promptly concluded with the owners, then 
you are authorized to institute condemnation 


proceedings through the Department of 
Justice. 


And the Congress since 1938 has said 
that the Secretary “is hereby authorized, 
with the approval of the President, to 
acquire such privately owned lands or 
leases in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 
by purchase or condemnation.” 

In the face of all of this why do we not 
carry out the conclusions of the Secre- 
tary, the direction of the President, and 
the mandate of the Congress and acquire 
this property now? c 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved April 4, 1944 (Public Law 289), to 
enter into contracts for public-works equip- 
ment, materials, and construction, including 
collateral public-works items and the acqui- 
sition of land, in the amount of not to ex- 
ceed $1,474,931,400 and .without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709, Revised Stat- 
utes: Provided, That $1,000,000,000 of such 
amount shall apply exclusively to advance 
base construction, material, and equipment: 
Provided further, That no part of these funds 
shall be used for the construction of new 
naval facilities or the enlargement of exist- 
ing naval facilities in the continental United 
States in cases where existing facilities 
(owned or controlled privately, or by the War 
Department, or by other Federal agencies, or 
by States, or by other public bodies) are 
available and suitable for the Navy's pur- 
poses, and which will cost less for capital 
outlay and maintenance and operation (con- 
sidering these and other ascertainable fac- 
tors of comparable cost, including use of 
naval personnel) than such new naval facili- 
ties or the enlargement of such existing naval 
facilities, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the language beginning on page 26, line 
15, and ending on page 27, line 2, that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, we 
concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src, 119. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, all special fund receipt ac- 
counts and special: fund appropriation ac- 
counts established for housing projects 
developed under provisions of the acts of 
June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676); September 9, 
1940 (54 Stat. 872); October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1125); March 1, 1941 (55 Stat. 14); 
May 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 197); and December 
17, 1941 (55 Stat. 810), are abolished as of 
June 30, 1944, and all moneys then on hand 
or thereafter derived from the rental or oper- 
ation of such housing projects shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 


1944 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: Page 
55, after line 21, insert the following sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 120. If at any time during the fiscal 
year 1945 the termination of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide temporary additional 
compensation for employees in the Postal 
Service,’ approved April 9, 1943, or of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the payment 
of overtime compensation to Government 
employees, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 7, 1943, shall be fixed by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress at a date earlier 
than June 30, 1945, the appropriations con- 
tained in this title shall cease to be available 
on such earlier date for obligation for the 
purposes of the terminated act and the un- 
obligated portions of appropriations allo- 
cated for the purposes of such terminated 
act shall not be obligated for any other pur- 
poses of the appropriation during the fiscal 
year 1945.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the section that we have been placing 
in all of the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills to recapture overtime compen- 
sation money, should the authority to 
pay such overtime cease before the end 
of the fiscal year 1945. It was omitted 
from this bill entirely through inaaver- 
tence. Textually, the provision is iden- 
tical with those that have gone before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time of the 
Committee to make a suggestion, I think 
an important suggestion. I have been 
reading some of the signs of the times 
and some newspapers. I am convinced. 
that we are doing entirely too much talk- 
ing about post-war business. It is a fine 
thing for us to consider our post-war 
problems, make whatever preparation 
we can for the future, but we are over- 
doing the talking end of it. Our troops 
are exactly where they were weeks ago in 
their march on Rome. We have only 
begun the recovery of what we lost in the 
Pacific one Sunday morning because we 
lacked the caution which the realization 
of our danger would have given. It is a 
mighty bad thing to divert the attention 
of the country too much from the fact 
that the first thing to do is to get us a 
post-war. There is not a bit of doubt 
about it. 

I have studied human nature all my 
life and know that people work harder, 
more unitedly, accomplish more, and 
protect their interest better when they 
realize they might lose, than when they 
feel they have a cinch. Supposed to be 
cinches are dangerous. I do not care 
whether it is fighting a war, fighting a 
political campaign, or doing anything 
else on this earth that human beings do. 
The most dangerous thing is a supposed 
cinch. It is only the last battle that 
wins a war. Too many things can hap- 
pen. Allies may fall out. Separate peace 
can be made. New implements of war 
may be invented making existing equip- 
ment obsolete. This continued state- 
ment we are bound to win is not the sort 
of thing to speed ourselves on. 

We are doing too much talking of the 
same sort as before Pearl Harbor. If 
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we could have realized before Pearl Har- 
bor that this country was really in dan- 
ger of getting into serious trouble or 
might even lose the war if we were not 
wide awake to our danger, we would not 
have had a Pearl Harbor disaster. We 
were saying then, if we get into trouble 
with the Japs we will clean them up be- 
fore breakfast. That was dangerous, 
People have to watch themselves. They 
have to watch the drift of their own 
psychology. Our best and safest psy- 
chology would be we could lose the war. 
That would not make us lose the war. 
That would make us work harder to keep 
from losing it, would help get as many of 
our boys back home as soon as possible, 
home alive; victorious. The average 
person who pays any attention to what 
he reads in the newspaper could well 
think that we have just about got 
through with this war. Spending all 
kinds of money, sitting on all sorts of 
commissions and committees figuring out 
what we are going to do with these con- 
quered countries. That is all right ina 
way, but we had better conquer some 
countries first, before devoting too much 
time and talk to their post-war treat- 
ment. 

When the Germans were moving to- 
ward the Maginot line the French people 
were being told how impregnable it was, 
how certain they were to win. They put 
into their own national structure the 
element. of weakness which assurance 
gives. Strife, struggles internally for 
profits and gains, for group and class 
advantage—these things were present 
when the Maginot line was broken. 
Then consciousness of a common danger 
exerted its solidifying, unifying, revitaliz- 
ing influence. A united people with but 
one purpose, with much of industrial 
France in German hands, produced in- 
credible quantities of war materials. 
Men, women, and children worked until 
they dropped in their tracks, we are told, 
but it was too late. I am not opposing 
reasonable consideration of post-war 
problems, but the first thing in point of 
sequence and of importance is to get us 
a post-war. We can see our problems 
in clearer detail then. There is too much 
battle smoke just now. We can get a 
better inventory then of what material 
the world will have available for its re- 
building, including the attitudes of peo- 
ples of the world. This running around 
and talking so much by these post- 
warites could be cut at least half in two 
and the public interest would not only 
not suffer one bit, but would be much 
benefited. The American people are not 
jittery. They do not need to be jollied 
along. They are not going to quit. The 
greatest disservice which can be ren- 
dered to any contestant, whether it be an 
individual or a nation, is to create the 
impression that he or it has a cinch. 
Egotism breeds incaution and incaution 
may breed disaster. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal in 
what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners] said, because the first job we 
have is to win the war. The best state 
of mind for the American people to 
possess is not one of despondency, but 
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one of grim determination to do the job 
as quickly as possible. If I interpreted 
the mind of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Sumners] correctly, he did not 
mean to say that the American people 
should be pessimistic or discouraged, but 
they should realize that no matter how 
good things might appear to be going, 
we are engaged in a war with a powerful 
enemy and, while the picture has 
changed from what it was a few years 
ago, that is no reason why we should get 
overconfident. If my interpretation of 
his mind is correct, I am in thorough 
agreement with him. The best way we 
on the home front can contribute is by 
possessing what I have stated publicly 
on many occasions, a feeling of grim de- 
termination to do everything we can as 
individuals, and to make every sacrifice 
we can in our own little way toward 
hastening the termination and the win- 
ning of the war. In other words, to- 
ward winning the war as quickly as 
possible. If we lose the war, everything 
and every ideal that we, as individual 
Americans, without regard to party, race, 
color, or anything else, believe in and 
love, and we stand on one common 
ground, the great rights guaranteed to 
us by the Constitution, and every ideal 
that our Government stands for will be 
meaningless and will fall to the ground. 
So I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas. His remarks are very timely. 
While we can give proper consideration 
to matters that reasonably will confront 
us in the immediate future, we should 
not overemphasize the important ques- 
tions which confront us to the neglect 
of doing those things that are going to 
win the war. 

There is just one observation I want 
to make. We are now passing a Navy 
appropriation bill. I am not going to 
bring up the past. In making the ob- 
servations that I am, it is not bringing 
up the ghosts of the past, because we 
have to profit by past experiences insofar 
as our present and future planning is 
concerned. We now have the most pow- 
erful Navy the world has ever seen. The 
necessities and exigencies of war have 
produced that Navy. The United States 
is so located geographically that our 
Navy is essentially its first line of de- 
fense, I think that will be true in the 
future as it is at the present time and 
has been in the past. Without dis- 
cussing what has happened in the past, 
but thinking of the present and the im- 
mediate future, and this does not con- 
flict with the observation made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumners], 
I do hope that after this war is over, 
whatever party and individuals might be 
entrusted with the control of our Gov- 
ernment, and I make this observation 
without regard to party, I do hope those 
who are entrusted with the conduct of 
our Government after the war is over, 
and victory comes to our cause, that 
this great Navy of ours which we have 
built will not be sunk. Our Navy is our 
first line of defense. We will need it 
after the successful termination of this 
war just as much as we have ever needed 
it in the past and as we need it now as 
our first line of defense. I take the floor 
to make these few observations and to 
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state that if I am a Member of Congress 
when that day arrives, if any effort is 
made to decimate the Navy of the United 
States, whether I am in the majority or 
in the minority, and whether my party 
is in control of this House or not, I shall 
do everything within my power to pre- 
serve the integrity and the strength of 
the United States Navy and to always 
have it in a position where it will be what 
it has to be—our first line of defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am intensely inter- 
ested in the very keen observations 
made by my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] 
and by my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. McCormack]. There 
have been many warnings made against 
overconfidence, either as to date of vic- 
tory or as to ultimate victory in this war. 
I think if properly publicized and han- 
dled by the press of the Nation, the very 
action of this House this day is indica- 
tive of the fact that the appropriating 
authorities in this Government are not 
overconfident. 

We today have the largest Navy in the 
world, and if compelled to, could fight 
this war to its ultimate finish with our 
present-day Navy. We today have the 
greatest Air Force in the world, and if 
compelled to, could probably fight to an 
ultimate finish in this war without any 
increase in the size of the Air Force. Our 
Army is likewise great in strength. If 
this House harbored any feeling of over- 
confidence we would not here today 
unanimously, as we will in a few minutes, 
authorize an expenditure of $32,000,- 
000,000, not for just the maintenance of 
the Navy, but for maintenance plus an 
enormous program of expansion. 

Our Navy will not reach its peak 
strength until the middle of the calendar 
year 1945 either in men, or in ships, or 
in aircraft. Is it difficult to interpret 
that we believe this war is dated in its 
ultimate end beyond that period? If we 
did not believe so, why would we set our 
sights for a peak strength of power more 
than 1 year hence? 

It was only earlier this afternoon when 
I made the plea that this Navy be kept 
for all times the strongest of all the 
navies of the world. While I have only 
the right to speak for myself as a Mem- 
ber of the minority, I think I could as- 
sume without any fear of contradiction, 
that I speak also for the other two distin- 
guished Members in the minority. Yes; 
I would dare say for all of the Subcom- 
at on Appropriations handling this 


We will soon appropriate in excess of 
$50,000,000,000 for the Army. We all 
realize that only 40 percent of this bill 
is being paid currently and that the 
remaining 60 percent of this bill is a 
debt on the future of the Nation; that it 
is a burden to our children, to their chil- 
dren and to their children for goodness 
knows how many generations to come. 
Would we project that burden on to 
posterity if we felt overconfident as to 
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the date of victory in this war? Of 
course we would not. So no words or 
act of this House today should be inter- 
preted to the country or to the world 
that we feel the date of victory is near 
at hand—a matter to be accomplished 
within days, or even weeks, or even a 
very few months. I do not think there 
is any military authority in this Nation, 
if in the world, that dates the conclusion 
of the Pacific war eny earlier than 2 
years beyond the conclusion of hostilities 
in the European theater. If any of us 
on our committee had any such ideas we 
would not be asking this House to 
authorize $32,000,000,000 for the Navy, 
at the same time anticipating that the 
subcommittee for the War Department 
will, one of these days in the very near 
future, bring in an authorization, which 
I can only guess will be somewhat short 
of $55,000,000,000; certainly in excess of 
$50,000,000,000. I, for one, want to cut 
the expenses of this Government to the 
bone at the earliest possible date. I so 
vote at every opportunity. When I join 
in this request for thirty-two billion it is 
because I am concerned and determined. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLOESER. Such actions by this 
House are acts of determination. Our 
words are words of confidence in the 
future, but not overconfidence. If we 
were cocky about the outcome of this 
war we would go on in the belief that we 
can destroy our enemies with what we 
have. But we are not cocky about it. 
We know that we are in a struggle to the 
death as it applies to nations. We have 
not won. There are still many pitfalls 
ahead of us. ‘There is no absolute surety 
that we will win, save that we still have 
confidence in American ingenuity and 
American ability and in American de- 
termination and American tenacity to 
stick to the job until we do win. For 
that victory and the hope for the tran- 
quility of peace after victory we are will- 
ing to mortgage our future, as we do 
today. 

Those who have the duty of interpret- 
ing the acts of this Congress to the Nation 
should say this simple thing, “That the 
Congress is determined that this war 
shall be won and is withholding no re- 
sources to the end that it shall be won; 
but that the Congress is not cocky; the 
Congress does not believe that this war 
has been won. The greatest evidence 
possible that we do not have that spirit 
of cockiness, is the fact that we appro- 
priate, not to maintain the strength of 
the Navy, the largest Navy in the world 
today, but to build it to such an extent 
that it is many times larger in men, ships, 
and power than any other navy in the 
world, particularly that of our most po- 
tent adversary, the Japanese Navy.” 
While the obligations of secrecy of war 
do not permit an estimation of how many 
times larger it will be, I say that the hope 
of this committee, the hope of this Con- 
gress, the hope of the Navy Department, 
is that the striking power of our Navy 
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will be so potent that no one adversary, 
no combination of adversaries yet to be 
formed, could stand up against the naval 
power of the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. E. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr, Chairman, I think it is extremely 
proper, before the debates are concluded 
on the bill under consideration that the 
remarks just placed in the Recor by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Sumners], the distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. McCormack], and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. PLoeser], who just addressed us, 
should have been uttered. The distin- 
guished majority leader indicated the 
hope that never again would we sink the 
ships that now constitute our Navy. I 
assume, as he stated, that he intended 
no tinge of partisanship to be implied 
from that statement. I think it can be 
readily said that such a statement per- 
haps reflects the present attitude of the 
membership of this House on both sides, 
as well as the attitude of the people of 
this Nation. I think it is well that that 
statement be repeated and repeated 
again and again, if you please, because 
my recollection is that opinions change 
with times. I recall the attitude, after 
the last World War. That attitude was 
not one that was dominant among the 
Republicans of this Nation, that there 
should be disarmament. It was a uni- 
versal attitude that was prompied by 
people burdened all over the world with 
taxation in the race for competitive 
armament of nations. 

I recall very distinctly reading the 
contemporary literature of that time 
from 1918 to 1921 and how this Nation 
took the leadership in the effort to effect 
naval limitations. I recall the confer- 
ence that was held and the treaty that 
was entered into. In the light of events 
that have transpired in the years that 
followed, we can perhaps say, using our 
so-called vernacular hindsight, that 
the attitude of the people of the world 
as reflected in that treaty perhaps was 
not the right attitude. At least, how- 
ever, it reflected the attitude not only of 
Republicans but of Democrats as well, 
and people throughout the world who 
were demanding relief from this intolera- 
ble race for armaments. Because the 
distinguished majority leader in a 
speech which he recently made up at 
Boston asked the people of the Nation 
to read the record, I spent some of my 
time during this recess doing that very 
thing. I intend to speak at some length 
upon the subject a little later. Having 
had the opportunity to do a little re- 
search, I went back and read some of 
those historic documents that we call 
political platforms. I read them all 
from 1900 right down to date, and in 
line with the very thought that the gen- 
tleman is now speaking about I find his 
party down at Houston when they nomi- 
nated Al Smith in 1928 adopting a plat- 
form damning and criticizing the Re- 
publican Party of this Nation. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. In a moment. 
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Why? Because they had failed to go 
far enough in the matter of naval limi- 
tations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts will recall that. I do not 
Say this in any spirit of crificism or bit- 
terness but merely to call attention to 
the fact that people’s minds do change. 
The Naval Limitation Treaty of 1921 and 
1922 asked only for the sinking of battle- 
ships. It is really funny to read some of 
these platforms of the past and see how 
sentiment changes. The Republican 
Party which was responsible for the call- 
ing of the naval-limitation conference 
was bitterly assailed and bitterly con- 
demned by the Democratic Party be- 
cause they did not provide for the sink- 
ing of the whole Navy but provided only 
for the sinking of battleships; con- 
demned because they did not provide 
for the destruction of airplanes, the de- 
struction of submarines, the elimination 
of poison gas, and the destruction of 
cruisers, How public opinion does 
change! Yes; the opinion of political 
parties does change; 1928 to 1944, the 
lapse of just a few years, and now 
the hope expressed is that we will 
never again sink a single ship. I con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts that he and many 
on our side and citizens generally 
throughout the country are now deter- 
mined to renounce that old philosophy of 
bitterness and come to a common agree- 
ment that we built this Navy for the 
protection of the United States and that 
we intend to keep it for that purpose. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
will note—and I think he has inter- 
preted my mind—that I was looking to 
the future. I deliberately refrained from 
going into the past because it would only 
confuse the present situation and future 
consideration of the problems. We are 
never going to decide present and future 
problems by having recourse only to the 
past except where we can utilize it as 
an assistance to clear thinking and in 
establishing a sound policy. 

Mr. KEEFE. I thank the gentleman 
for the fine contribution but I might say 
again that I was prompted to look to the 
past because of the suggestion of the 
gentleman himself made to the people of 
this country that they read this CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and find out what is in it 
and see what happened down there at 
Washington. I went just a little bit fur- 
ther than reading the Recor» itself, I 
went quite a ways back to find what 
happened. I believe the gentleman will 
concede and admit that times do change, 
that conditions do change, and that the 
gentleman is eminently correct that we 
should not look back too far and rake up 
too many of these old sores, because my 
examination of the Recorp discloses some 
obvious changes of position of the dis- 
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tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, which might cause great embar- 
rassment if referred to today 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I was here at the 
time of the disarmament conference in 
1921. Together with other Members of 
the House I think I attended every one 
of the plenary sessions of that confer- 
ence. We were all gratified at that time 
to see Charles Evans Hughes; Oscar Un- 
derwood; the great Democratic leader of 
the Senate, Joseph T. Robinson; and the 
great Republican leader of the Senate 
standing side by side in that conference 
doing that which they thought at that 
time was for the best interests of the 
world and the best interests of United 
States. Let us not be partisan about 
those things. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did I say any- 
thing of a partisan nature? I was look- 
ing to the future. My friend from Mich- 
igan is referring to the past. We have 
got to agree at least on trying to formu- 
late a policy. I feel that the observation 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin about 
times changing is correct. The impor- 
tant thing is that we should attempt to 
try in our own way to formulate what we 
consider to be healthy, sound public 
opinion. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I am glad to have 
the gentleman say that. I took him at 
his word that he meant nothing political. 
In previous times, of course, I have heard 
remarks made on this floor that would 
indicate the contrary. I just wanted to 
keep the record straight, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate in changing 
the subject at this point because the dis- 
cussion up to this point has been very 
entertaining, but I want to present a few 
facts to my colleagues concerning how 
we may be able to cure much of this 
current manpower shortage, if you will 
bear with me for a few moments. 

The manpower shortage can largely be 
cured at a negligible increase of cost by 
going from three 8-hour shifts to two 10- 
hour shifts. I wish to present some fig- 
ures for your consideration and to con- 
sider a situation in a hypothetical in- 
dustry where the average base wage rate 
is $1 per hour, where 12,000 workers are 
employed equally divided in 3 shifts. 

I do not know how many of you know 
it, but the day shift always works its full 
8 hours for 8 hours’ pay. The swing shift 
works 7% hours for 8 hours’ pay plus a 
10 percent bonus. 

The graveyard shift works 7 hours for 
8 hours’ pay and with an added 15 per- 
cent bonus. If you consider a 12,000- 
man industry at 4,000 workers per shift 
and take the actual working hours of 8 
hours in one shift, 7½ hours in the next 
shift and 7 hours in the third, you will 
find that they total 90,000 man-hours 
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per 24 hours in that industry. If the 
plant facilities are adequate, and you 
can divide those 12,000 workers into two 
equal shifts at 6,000 per shift, the actual 
working time of the day shift will be 10 
hours for 6,000 men and 9½ working 
hours for the swing shift of 6,000 men, 
totaling 117,000 man-hours. In other 
words, you have increased the manpower 
utilization in that industry by 27,000 
man-hours per 24 hours, which is the 
equivalent of adding to that industry 
3,375 employees or 28 percent. If you 
reduce the number of workers employed 
to turn out merely a 100-percent produc- 
tion on the two 10-hour shifts basis you 
will make available to other industries 23 
percent of the total force, thereby aiding 
in relieving the manpower shortage else- 
where. 

Furthermore, when you reduce the 
number of shifts from three to two, you 
have available added supervisory person- 
nel. As everyone knows, we have a very 
great shortage of capable, experienced 
supervisory personnel. If one-third of 
them can be either culled out or utilized 
more profitably in the other two shifts, 
much improvement could be made in the 
production itself. 

I have prepared some cost figures 
which show for the 4,000 men per shift 
on a three 8-hour shift basis a total cost 
of $104,000 per day. The total cost per 
day at the base average rate of $1 per 
hour would be $104,000 for 90,000 hours 
of actual working time. When you 
divide one into the other you will find 
that the result is 81.15 ½ an hour average 
wage. 

If you utilize two 10-hour shifts of 
6,000 men at $1 per hour for 8 hours plus 
time and a half for the 2 additional 
hours and the 10 percent bonus for the 
swing shift, you arrive at a daily pay roll 
of $138,500. The actual working time 
on the two-shift basis is 117,000 hours 
per 24-hour day. Dividing the hours 
into the pay roll, you will find that the 
cost per hour will be 81.18 %, an increase 
of 3 cents per hour for the average wage 
in the plant over the three-shift basis. 

It seems to me that in order to make 
available 3,375 additional man-days of 
work, or 3,375 additional men for the war 
effort, the added cost on the average of 
2% percent is not very great. Further- 
more, by concentrating the supervisory 
force into 2 shifts, a net over-all im- 
provement in production should be had 
which could very easily offset completely 
the small additional wage cost per hour 
and might in fact turn it into a saving. 

Therefore, and I am speaking here of 
the theoretical maxima, by going from 
three 8-hour shifts to two 10-hour shifts, 
we could increase production up to 128 
percent, or if only 100 percent is needed, 
we could stand a decrease in working 
forces of 23 percent. 

Several plants on the Pacific coast have 
already made this change and found it 
advantageous in curing manpower short- 
ages, particularly where there was a 
shortage of skilled workers. I am in- 
formed that workers are not at all averse 
to it as 10 hours’ work brings time and a 
half for an additional 12 hours per week. 
Some absenteeism may develop, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the plan has in many 
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cases relieved the necessity for employ- 
ment of many who are in the habitual 
absentee group. I think it is worth try- 
ing in more industries during the war, 
and so recommend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sparkman, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4559) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the Naval 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and additional appropriations 
therefor for the fiscal year 1944, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with an 
amendment with the recommendation 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Patman), there 
were—ayes 50, noes 0. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 14, 1944, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1429. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a report of statistical studies 
performed by the Department of Labor for 
other than Government activities during the 
period January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1943; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

1480. A letter from the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, transmitting quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
Smithsonian Institution for the quarter end- 
ing June 30, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service, 
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1431. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting a re- 
vised copy of the first page of their ceiling 
request for the fourth quarter containing 
the required analysis of the employees re- 
quested for the quarter, in substitution for 
the corresponding information in the re- 
quest transmitted on April 5; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND ~“ESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 498. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 4254, to extend 
for 1 year the provisions of an act to promote 
the defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941,a amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1350). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Merme and Fisheries. H. R. 3646. A bill to 
amend section 42 of title 7 of the Canal Zone 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 1351). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 4571. A bill to grant a nonquota 
status to certain alien veterans and their 
wives; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 4572. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the attorney general of 
the State of California to bring suit in the 
Court of Claims on behalf of the Indians of 
California,” approved May 18, 1928; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.P. 4573. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 4574. A bill to amend the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, approved December 21, 
1928; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 4575. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act for the preservation 
of American antiquities,” approved June 8, 
1906; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN; 

H. R. 4576. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R.4577. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4578. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHIFFLER: i 

H. R.4579. A bill for the purpose of con- 

serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 4580. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 4581. A bill to provide for the exami- 
nation and survey of the Choctawhatchee 
River, Fla.; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 4582. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), and to 
continue said act in effect, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4583. A bill to amend sections 4 and 
6 of the act entitled “An act providing for 
sundry matters affecting the Military Es- 
tablishment,” approved June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 
814); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4584. A bill to remove the limitation 
on the right to command of officers of the 
Dental Corps of the Army which limits such 
Officers to command in that corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4585 A bill to amend that portion 
of the act approved June 30, 1906 (3¢ Stat. 
697, 750), authorizing the settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. J. Res. 264. Joint Resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the method of rati- 
fication of treaties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4586 A bill for the relief of Athan 
Peter Brakoulis; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H. R. 4587. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Ellwood; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 4588. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 

Whiddon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4589. A bill for the relief of the 
Muskingum watershed conservancy district; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4590. A bill to reimburse certain Ma- 
rine Corps personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire at the 
Marine barracks, naval supply depot, Bay- 
onne, N. J., on April 25, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 4591. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire which 
occurred on the naval station, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, on October 20, 1943; to the 
Committee on Claims 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 4592. A bill for the relief of Charles 
R. Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4593. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


5433. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Cora 
Beals West and 39 other citizens of Jennings, 
La., urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufactyre, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5434. Also, petition of Mrs. E. W. Yates and 
115 other citizens of Cumberland, Md., urg- 
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ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5435. Also, petition of Margretta Alford and 
61 other citizens of Baltimore, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5436. Also, petition of J. W. Stafford and 48 
other citizens of Cumberland, Md., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5437. Also, petition of James L. Boyer and 
62 other citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

5438. Also, petition of Carroll Davis and 
37 other citizens of Rock Hall, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5439. Also, petition of Mar_aret M. Fisher 
and 84 other citizens of Burlington, Iowa, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5440. Also, petition of Rev. William A. Her- 
pich and 44 other citizens of Boonsboro, Md., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5441, Also, petition of Minnie C. Ressinger 
and 62 other citizens of Warsaw, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5442. Also, petition of Mrs. Ed Cobb and 
116 other citizens of Correctionville, Iowa, 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5443. Also, petition of Norman Riedesel 
and 83 other citizens of Niobrara, Nebr., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
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to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the wining of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of al- 
coholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. $ 

5444. Also, petition of Clarence A. Bratt 
and 33 other citizens of Clarence Center, 
N. Y., urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of ma- 
terials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5445. Also, petition of Earl Schlegel and 
48 other citizens of Staunton, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5446. Also, petition of Leillie Kuhn and 
245 other citizens of Rockford, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5447. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of James 
H. McManaway and 30 other St. Louis citi- 
zens, protesting against the enactment of 
any type or kind of prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5448. Also, petition of O. George Heyl and 
29 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the enactment of any kind of prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5449. Also, petition of Mike Hogan and 100 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
tae enactment of any type or kind of prohibi- 
tion legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5450. Also, petition of Florence Ludwig and 
eight other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the enactment of any type of prohi- 
bition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5451. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the Greater New York Congress of Industrial 
Organizations Council, urging Congress to 
make arrangements to broadcast the proceed- 
ings of the Congress and requesting that in 
the event the existing broadcasting companies 
refuse their cooperation in providing this es- 
sential service to the people the Congress 
take steps to establish federally owned radio 
broadcasting stations for this purpose; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

5452. Also, petition of the New York State 
Legislature, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to take appropriate action 
for the observance of Bill of Rights Day 
throughout the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5453. By Mr. GAMBLE (by request): Peti- 
tion signed by sundry residents in Peekskill, 
N. Y., protesting against the enactment of 
any and all prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5454. Also (by request), petition signed by 
John J. Whalen, of Pleasantville, N. Y., and 
other residents in Westchester County, pro- 
testing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5455. Also (by request), petition circulated 
by the board of governors of Port Chester 
Lodge, No. 863, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, of Port Chester, N. Y., protest- 
ing against the enactment of any and all pro- 
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hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5456. Also (by request), petition signed by 
John Cox Farrall, of Mamaroneck, N. Y., and 
other residents in Westchester County, pro- 
testing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5457, Also (by request), petition signed by 
Samuel Kadish, of White Plains, N. Y. and 
other residents of Westchester County, pro- 
testing against the enactment of any and all 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5458. Also (by request), petition signed 
by John Bandel, of Peekskill, N. Y., and other 
residents of Westchester County, protesting 
against the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5459 By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the 
College Hill Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., representing approxi- 
mately 170 persons, urging the passage of 
House bill 2082, making unlawful the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation within the 
United States of alcoholic beverages for the 
duration of the war and until the termina- 
tion of demobilization; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5460. Also, petition of 20 residents of Ren- 
frew, Pa., requesting the enactment of House 
bill 2082, which would stop the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages for the dura- 
tion of the war and during demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5461. Also, petition of the adult group of 
the Free Methodist Sunday School of New 
Brighton, Pa., representing approximately 83 
persons, urging the passage of House bill 
2082, making unlawful the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation within the United States 
of alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war and until the termination of demobili- 
zation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5462. Also, petition of the United Presby- 
terian Sunday School, of Darlington, Pa., rep- 
resenting approximately 50 adult persons, 
urging the passage of House bill 2082, making 
unlawful the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation within the United States of alco- 
holic beverages for the duration of the war 
and until the termination of demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5463. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Peti- 
tion of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 3, West 
Endicott, N. Y., and signed by 102 residents 
of the Thirty-fourth Cougressional District, 
urging the passage of the Hall furlough bill 
(H. R. 1504), providing free transportation 
during furloughs for members of our armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

-464. B Mr. KEOGH: Letter received from 
Francis Burns, of the Gray Envelope Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc, 55 Thirty-third Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with respect to pending tax 
legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5465. By Mr. LEFEVRE: Petition signed by 
60 residents of Catskill, N. Y., protesting 
egainst the enactment of any and all pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

5466. Also, petition containing signatures 
of sundry residents of Hudson, N. Y., protest- 
ing against prohibition legislation, sponsored 
by Frances Kostozewski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5467. By Mr. NORMAN: Petition of Virginia 
E. Smith, and 30 other signers from Belfair, 
Wash., and adjacent area, protesting against 
the enactment. or consideration of any pro- 
hibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5468. Also, petition of Ed Pisor and 54 other 
signers from Mineral, Wash., and adjacent 
area, protesting against the enactment or 
consideration of any prohibition legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5469. Also, petition of A. J. Kent and 87 
other signers from Mossy Rock, Wash., and 
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adjacent area, ing against the enact- 
ment or consideration of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

6470. Also, petition .of William F. Austin 
and 29 other signers from Allyn, Wash., and 
adjacent area, protesting against the enact- 
ment or consideration of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5471. Also, petition of George W. McAter 
and 69 other signers from Centralia, Wash., 
and adjacent area, protesting against the en- 
actment or consideration of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5472.. Also, petition of Mary Evelyn Gibson 
and 206 other signers from Olympia, Wash., 
and adjacent area, protesting against the en- 
actment or consideration of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5473. Also, petition of Maude M. Meyers, 
and. 11 other signers from Centralia, Wash., 
and adjacent area, protesting against the 
enactment or consideration of any prohibi- 
tion legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5474. Also, petition of Eugene Russell and 
64 other signers from Olympia, Wash., and 
adjacent area, protesting against the enact- 
ment or consideration of any prohibition leg- 
islation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5475. Also, petition of George Ferris and 
four ocher signers from Hoquiam, Wash., and 
adjacent area, protesting against the enact- 
ment or consideration of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


5476. Also, petition of Dean Brown and 
24 other signers from Raymond, Wash., and 
adjacent area, protesting against the enact- 
ment or consideration of any prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5477. Also, petition of Oscar Perry and 14 
other signers from Vader, Wash., and adja- 
cent area, protesting against the enactment 
or consideration of any prohibition legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5478. By Mr. PLOESER: House Resolution 
No. 33 of the House of Representatives of 
Jefferson City, Mo., on the subject of soft- 
red winter wheat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Pilot of Galilee, who when the waters 
were contrary and Thy disciples looked 
to Thee for help, didst calm the waters, 
be with us as we face the threatening 

seas. Sobered by our mistakes, chal- 
lenged by the virtues of our people, in- 
spire us to take up anew the tasks 
awaiting us. Give us a conquering faith 
and spirits zealous for toil that the 
good in our daily lives shall last forever. 
In all our avenues of service, grant that 
the fear of the Lord may be the begin- 
ning of our wisdom and that a better day 
shall come for all. 

O Man of Sorrows, for the joy that was 
set before Thee endured the cross, watch 
over those who are our defenders, temper 
every storm and bring them into the 
harbor of safety. Be Thou in the insti- 
tutions of the poor, the unfortunate, and 
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the forgotten; search out the broken- 
hearted and the lonely and give them 
peace. Remember all who minister unto 
others and those who guard our streets 
and homes; free our souls from self- 
seeking and by prayer and meditation 
make us beautiful within. Help us to 
take the adventurous way, the high way, 
and the unexplored wey which makes 
life worth living, making the springs of 
time and sense blessed with eternal good. 
In the name of Him who will go with us 
to the end. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial appearing in today’s Washing- 
ton Post entitled T. V. A. and Politics.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, first, to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in connection with 
the school hot-lunch program, and, sec- 
ond, to extend my own remarks in con- 
nection with legislation for the benefit of 
men and women in the armed forces 
and also servicemen who have been dis- 
charged. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer indicating that this will take two 
and a quarter pages at a cost of $101.25. 
I ask that notwithstanding the fact that 
it exceeds the limit I be permitted to in- 
sert it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a statement by Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, regarding War 
Damage Corporation insurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlewom- 
an from Connecticut [Mrs. LUCE] be per- 
mitted to extend her remarks in the REc- 
orp and include therein a speech which 
she delivered before the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce. 


APRIL 14 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr, Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 52 

Allen, III. Gilchrist Murray, Tenn. 
Anderson, Calif. Goodwin Newsome 
Anderson, Gore Norrell 

N. Mex, Gorski ` O'Brien, II. 
Andrews, Ala. Granger O'Brien, Mich, 
Baldwin, N. ¥. Green O Connor 
Barrett Gross O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Hale Outland. 
Bennett, Mo Hall, ace 
Bolton Leonard W. Peterson, Ga 
Bonner Harris, Ark. Phillips 
Boren Hart Poage 
Brehm Hays Poulson 
Brooks Heffernan Pracht, 
Brumbaugh Hobbs C. Frederick 
Buckley Holtfield Price 
Burch, Va Howell Priest 
Burdick Jarman Rataut 
Busbey Jeffrey Ramey 
Butler Jennings Reed, Il. 
Cannon, Fla. Johnson, Rees, Kans. 
Capoz2zoli Anton J. Rizley 
Carrier Johnson, Robsion, Ky 
Carson, Ohio Lyndon B Rock 
Carter Johnson, Okla. Rolph 
Case Johnson, Ward Russell 
Celler Judd Sa bath 
Chapman Kefauver Sadowski 
Chenoweth Kelley Sauthoff 
Chiperfield Kennedy Scanlon 
Clark Kerr Schwabe 
Coffee Kilburn Shafer 
Compton Klein Sheridan 
Courtney Knutson Sikes 
Curley Kunkel Simpson, Il 
Davis Lambertson Slaughter 
Day Landis Smith, Maine 
Dickstein Lane Smith, W. Va. 

es LeFevre Snyder 
Dingell Lesinski Starnes, Ala 
Disney ` Luce Stewart 
Domengeaux McCord Sumner, Ill 
Douglas McGregor Talbot 
Durham McWilliams Talle 
Elmer Maloney Tarver 
Elston, Ohio Manasco Taylor 
Engle, Calif Marcantonio Vorys, Ohio 
Feighan Martin, Mass. Welchel, Ohio 
Fellows Mason Weiss 
Fish Merritt Wene 
Fogarty Merrow Whelchel, Ga 
Ford Miller, Conn. White 
Fulbright Monkiewicz Whittington 
Fulmer Monroney Wickersham 
Gallagher Morrison, La. Winstead 
Gamble Morrison, N. C. Winter 
Gavin Mruk Woodruff, Mich 
Gerlach Murdock Wright 
Gifford Murphy 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 260 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

On motion by Mr. McCormack, fur- 
ther proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1945 


The SPEAKER. The ununished busi- 
ness before the House is the question on 
the passage of the bill H. R. 4559. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PATMAN), there 
were—ayes 190, noes none. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
\After counting.] A quorum is not 
present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors; 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 258, nays 0, not voting 172, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—258 
Abernethy Gearhart Myers 
Allen, La. Gibson Norman 
Andersen, Gillespie Norton 
H. Carl Gilette O'Brien, N. Y, 
Andresen, Gillie O'Hara 
August H. Gordon O'Konski 
Andrews Gossett O'Neal 
Abgeil Graham Patman 
Arends Grant, Ala. Patton 
Arnold Grant, Ind. Peterson, Fla. 
Auchincloss Gregory Pfeifer 
Baldwin, Md. Griffiths Philbin 
Barden Gwynne Pittenger 
Barrett Hall, Ploeser 
Barry Edwin Arthur Plumley 
Bates, Mass. Halleck Powers 
Beal! Hancock Pratt, 
Beckworth Hare Joseph M, 
Bell Harless, Ariz, Ramspeck 
Bender Harness, Ind. Randolph 
Bennett Mich, Harris, Va. Rankin 
Bishop Hartley Reece, Tenn, 
Blackney Hays Reed, N. Y. 
Bland Hébert Richards 
Bloom Heidinger Rivers 
Boykin Hendricks Robertson 
Bradley. Mich. Hess Rodgers, Pa. 
Bradley. Pa. Hill Rogers, Mass. 
Brown Ga. Hinshaw ° Rohrbough 
Brown, Ohio Hoch Rowan 
Bryson Hoeven Rowe 
Buffett Hoffman Sasscer 
Bulwinkle Holmes, Mass, Satterfield 
Burchill, N.Y. Holmes, Wash, Schiffier 
Burgin Hope Scott 
Byrne Horan Scrivner 
Camp Hull Sheppard 
Canfield Lac Short 
Cannon, Mo. Jenkins Simpson, Pa. 
Carlson, Kans. Jensen Smith, Ohio 
Carrier Johnson, Ind. Smith, Va 
Carson, Ohio Johnson, Smith, Wis. 
Church J. Leroy Somers, N. L. 
Clason Johnson, Sparkman 
Clevenger Luther A, Spence 
Cochran ones Springer 
Cole. Mo Jonkman Stanley 
Cole, N. Y Kean Stearns, N. H. 
Colmer Kearney Stefan 
Cooley ee Stevenson 
Cooper Keefe Stigler 
Costello Keogh Stockman 
Cox Kilday Sullivan 
Cravens King Sumners, Tex. 
Crawford Kinzer Sundstrom 
Crosser Kirwan * Taber 
Cunningham Klebe Taylor 
Curtis LaFollette Thomas, N. J. 
D'Alessndro Lanham Thomas, Tex. 
Dawson Larcade Thomason 
Delaney Tibbott 
Dewey Lecompte Tolan 
Dilweg Lemke Torrens 
Dingell Lewis Towe 
Dirksen Ludlow Treadway 
Dondero Lynch Troutman 
Doughton MeConnell Vincent, Ky. 
Drewry McCormack Vinson, 
Dworshak McCowen Voorhis, Calif, 
n McGehee ursell 
Eberharter McKenzie Wadsworth 
Elliott McLean Walter 
Ellis MeMillan Ward 
Ellison, Md Maas Wasielewski 
Madden Weaver 
Engel, Mich Magnuson Welch 
Fay Mahon est 
Fenton Mansfield, Whitten 
Fernandez Mont. igglesworth 
Fisher Mansfield, Tex. Willey 
Fitzpatrick Martin, Wilson 
Flannagan y Wolcott 
Folger Michener Wolfenden, Pa. 
Forand Miller, Mo. Wolverton, N. J. 
Puller Miller, Nebr. Woodrum, Va. 
Furlong Miller, Pa Worley 
Gale Mott Zimmerman 
Gathings Mundt 
Gavin Murray, Wis. 
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NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—172 

Allen, II. Gross Newsome 
Anderson, Calif. Hagen Norrell 
Anderson, Hale O'Brien, III. 

N. Mex. Hall. O'Brien, Mich. 
Andrews, Ala. Leonard W. O Connor 
Baldwin, N. Y. Harris, Ark. O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Hart Outland 
Bennett, Mo. Heffernan Pace 
Bolton Herter Peterson, Ga. 
Bonner Hobbs Phillips 
Boren Holifield Poage 
Brehm Howell Poulson 
Brooks Jackson Pracht, 
Brumbaugh Jarman C. Frederick 
Buckley Jeffrey Price 
Burch, Va. Jennings Priest 
Burdick Johnson, Ra baut 
Busbey Anton J. Ramey 
Butler Johnson, Reed, Il. 
Cannon, Fla. Calvin D Rees, Kans. 
Capozzoli Jobnson, Rizley 
Carter Lyndon B Robinson, Utah 
Case Johnson, Okla. Robsion, Ky. 
Celler Johnson, Ward Rockwell 
Chapman Judd Rogers, Calif, 
Chenoweth Kefauver Rolph 
Chiperfield Kelley Russell 
Ciark Kennedy Sabath 
Coffee Kerr Sadowski 
Compton Elburn Sauthoff 
Courtney Klein Scanion 
Cur'ey Knutson Echwabe 
Davis Kunkel Shafer 
Day Lambertson Sheridan 
Dickstein Landis Sikes 
Dies Lane Simpson. Il. 
Disney LeFevre Slaughter 
Domengeaux Lesinski Smith, Matne 
Douglas Luce Smith, W. Va. 
Durham McCord Snyder 
Elmer McGregor Starnes, Ala. 
Elston, Ohio MeMurrey Stewart 
Engle. Calif, McWilliams Sumner, III. 
Felghan Maloney Talbot 
Fellows Manasco Talle 
Fish Marcantonio Tarver 
Fogarty Martin. Mass, Vorys, Ohio 

rd Mason Weichel Ohio 
Fulbright Merritt Welss 
Fulmer Merrow Wene 
Gallacher Miller, Conn. Whe'lchel. Ga. 
Gamb'e Mills White 
Gerlach Monklewicz Whittington 
Gifford Monroney Wickersham 
Gilchrist Morrison, La, Winstead 
Goodwin Morrison, N.C. Winter 
Gore Mruk Woodruff, Mich. 
Gorsk! Murdock Wright 
Granger Murphy 
Green Murray, Tenn. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 
pairs: 
General pairs: 
Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Knutson. 
Mr. Curley with Mr. Schwabe. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Allen of Illinois, 
Mr. Coffee with Mr. Anton J. Johnson, 
Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Bennett of Missourt. 
Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Compton. 
Mr. Manasco with Mr. Busbey. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Gifford. 
Mr. Newsome with Mr. Elmer. 
Mr. Capozzoli with Mr. Monkiewicz. 
Green with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
. Hart with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 
. O'Toole with Mr. Weichel of Ohio. 
. Feighan with Mr. Kilburn. 
. Mills with Mr, Chenoweth. 
. Lane with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 
Heffernan with Mr. Sauthoff. 
. Holifield with Mr. LeFevre. 
Celler with Mr. Woodruff of Michigan. 
Mr. Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. Poulson. 
Mr. Klein with Mr. Howell. 
Mr. Norrell with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
Mr. Marcantonio with Mr. Calvin D. John- 


the following 


ERRER 


EERE 


Mr, Pace with Mr. Anderson of California, 
Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr, Fish. 
Mr. Harris of Arkansas with Mr. Lambert- 

son. 

Mr, Outland with Mr. McGregor. 
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Mr. Starnes of Alabama with Mr. Brum- 
baugh. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Gilchrist. 

Mr. Sadowski with Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Ward John- 
son 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Bonner with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Simpson of Illinois, 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Rolph. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Shafer. 
Mr, Tarver with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky, 
Mr. Burch of Virginia with Mr. Gamble. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Douglas. 
Mr. McMurray with Mr. Elston of Ohio. 
Mr. Snyder with Mr. Day. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois with Mr. Brehm, 

Mr. Priest with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Fulbright with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Gorski with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Miller of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Pracht. 

Mr, Murdock with Mr. Ramey. 

Mr. Scanlon with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. McWilliams. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Jen- 
nings. 

Mr. Whelchel of Georgia with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Jobnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Gal- 
legher 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Phillips. 

Mr Durham with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Posge with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. McCord with Mr. Rockwell. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 20, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
a member of the Special Committee to 
Investigate all Matters Pertaining to the 
Replacement and Conservation of Wild- 
life, to fill the existing vacancy thereon, 
the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
JACKSON]. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be kind 
enough to announce the program for 
next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be glad to, 
Mr. Speaker. 

On Monday the Unanimous-Consent 
Calendar will be called. There is one 
suspension, H. R. 4115, providing for 
preference for the veterans of this war. 
It is quite probable there might be a roll 
call on the passage of that bill. After 
that the consideration of the lend-lease 
bill will start. 

On Tuesday there will be the call of the 
Private Calendar, after which debate on 
lend-lease will continue. I understand 
that the rule provides for 2 days’ debate 
on lend-lease. 

On Wednesday there will be continua- 
tion of the debate on lend-lease. Upon 
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the termination of the debate on lend- 
lease the following bills will be taken up 
in the order I announce them: House 
Resolution 495, the Fish resolution, to aid 
the starving people of Europe; S. 45, the 
forestry bill; H. R. 3848, another forestry 
bill; H. R. 3570, authorizing the con- 
struction of Hungry Horse Dam. 

If any other matters are to be taken 
up, I will give the House as early notice 
as I can; but as far as I know at this 
time, that is the program for next week. 

Mr. MICHENER. The veterans’ bill, 
known as the G. I. bill, will not be taken 
up next week, as I understand it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding. If it is reported out of the 
committee in time, it will probably be 
taken up. However, if it is, it will prob- 
ably be reported so late in the week that 
it could not be considered, although as 
soon as possible after that bill is reported 
out it is the intention to bring it up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserve 
ing the right to object, just before the 
recess a number of gentlemen on the ma- 
jority side felt the House was wasting its 
time. Can the gentleman assure us that 
there will not be any legislation brought 
up tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can assure the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And we would not be 
wasting our time if we adjourned over 
tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure the 
gentleman will be in his office working 
very hard. I know I will. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I do not know about 
the rest of the members. I know I will 
be there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam sure that the 
members on both sides are working very 
hard. They have plenty of office work, 
and also the study of bills and other 
matters. I can vouch for the fact that 
the gentleman from Michigan works 
hard. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can I have the gen- 
tleman's permission to use that in the 
campaign? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HEARING BY PETROLEUM SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, at an execu- 
tive session of the members of the Petro- 
lem Subcommittee of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee this morn- 
ing a general program was agreed upon 
for hearings of the committee to begin 
next Wednesday, April 19. 

The first matter for investigation will 
be that of the black market in gasoline, 
the extent and methods of its operation, 
its effect upon the civilian and war sup- 
plies, and proposed methods for elimina- 
tion of the black market. 

A further subject of investigation will 
be the rationing system as now in opera- 
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tion involving the question as to the 
extent of the limitations necessary upon 
the civilian supply and as to whether or 
not there is an inequality of treatment as 
between different areas, individuals, and 
in the agricultural and industrial uses of 
gasoline. 

A further matter to be investigated 
will be the supply and distribution of oil 
and its products generally, and particu- 
larly as to supplies to refineries in differ- 
ent areas and between refineries within 
the same areas. This matter will also 
involve the element of transportation as 
it affects the distribution of both oil and 
gasoline. 

The situation of the retail distributors 
will also be covered by the investigation 
before it is completed. 

The subcommittee has heretofore held 
some executive sessions in reference to 
possible foreign oil supply and recently 
as to the proposed Arabian source of 
supply. This matter will be gone into 
more extensively later and before the 
committee has concluded its hearings. 

It is the purpose of the committee to 
make these hearings as broad and com- 
prehensive as may be necessary to prop- 
erly establish the facts as to these prac- 
tical current problems as to the supply 
and distribution of petroleum products. 

The committee will welcome informa- 
tion from any reliable source that will 
aid in developing the facts as to these 
problems. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Rowe] be given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in 
the course of time I may extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on five different 
1 and include short excerpts in 
each. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL OIL RESERVES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday afternoon the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] 
addressed the House and made what I 
regard as one of the most statesmanlike 
speeches on an important basic question 
confronting this House that has been 
made in a long, long time. It appears 
on page 3462 of the Recorp. I hope the 
Members who did not hear it will take 
the trouble to read it. It concerns the 
right solution for the Elk Hills Naval Oil 
Reserve. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor on the Civil Aeronautics bill, 
1938, and include therein a letter from 
the Pacific-Americar Steamship Associ- 
ation to the gentleman from California, 
Congressman LEA. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemar from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we had a roll ¿all on the Navy appropria- 
tion bill, at which time some of the Mem- 
bers of the House were absent. I do not 
know who insisted upon the roll call, but 
I do know that several Members of the 
House have been called away on matters 
of an official nature and could not be 
here. The reason I take this time is that 
my colleague from the State of Washing- 
ton [Mr. CoFFEE], from Tacoma, was one 
of them. I think it is only fair that the 
House know that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corres] is a member of 
the Subcommittee on Naval Appropria- 
tions. He has worked night and day on 
this bill for 6 or 7 weeks. He went away 
with the understanding that the bill was 
complete. I think it only fair that the 
Recorp show that one of the hardest 
workers on the Naval Appropriation bill 
was the gentleman from Washington. I 
know exactly how he would have voted 
had he been here, because in effect this 
bill is his own sweat and blood. 

The same situation applies to my other 
colleague from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] who is also necessarily absent con- 
ducting official hearings for this Con- 
gress on the west coast as a member of 
the Committee on Smaller War Plants. 
He, too, upon inquiry, relied upon the un- 
derstanding that there would be no roll 
call on this bill. I know they deeply 
regret not being here and of course it goes 
without saying that should they have 
been present they would have been en- 
thusiastic in their support of this vital 
measure, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Grsson asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mrs. ROGERS oi Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp, and 
include therein a fine speech by Mr. How- 
ard Bruce of the Office of Services and 
Supplies of the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cannon of Missouri addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an excellent address by our distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormacx], 
at the Bataan Day exercises held in Bos- 
ton on Sunday, April 9, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and further to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord of April 9, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
some recent articles from the Boston 
Traveler and other newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a report by Alexander M. Camp- 
bell, of Fort Wayne, Ind., United States 
attorney for the northern district of In- 
diana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


SUGAR SUPPLY 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr Speaker, on 
March 28 last, just a few days before 
the recess, I called the attention of the 
House to the confusing administration 
reports on our sugar supply. It was 
further shown that while continued ra- 
tioning was advisable, there was no ex- 
cuse, need, or reason for the reduction of 
sugar allotments for commercial use of 
bakers, confectioners, beverage manu- 
facturers, dairy-product processors, can- 
ners, and others from 80 to 70 percent 
of 1941 consumption. 

xC——220 
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Attention was directed to reliable sta- 
tistics which showed that on January 1. 
1944, the total continental stocks and off- 
shore stocks in Caribbean ports amount- 
ed to 3,026,000 tons. It was further 
shown that indicated carry-over stocks 
on December 31, 1944, making liberal 
allowances for all demands—that is, 
civilian use, armed forces, lend-lease, 
alcohol production, and so forth—would 
be 120,000 tons more, or 3,146,000 tons. 

It was further stressed that the Repub- 
lican congressional food-study commit- 
tee had investigated this situation and in 
discussing the matter with officials in the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment had learned that these officials re- 
fused to consider sugar as available un- 
less it was within the continental limits 
of the United States; that sugar in 
Caribbean ports was not considered 
available. It was further pointed out 
that these officials maintained that the 
War Shipping Administration would not 
make ships available to them. 

It was also explained to the House, as 
it had been suggested to administration 
officials, how by a mere matter of sensible 
administration in the routing of ships 
now engaged in North Atlantic transpor- 


tation, they could readily bring into the 


United States far more than the poten- 
tial production in the Caribbean area; 
that our shipping situation was consider- 
ably improved over that of a year ago; 
that for the present at least we have the 
submarine menace whipped; that we pro- 
duced over 3,000,000 tons of shipping 
since our entry into the war; that it 
would take only two 10,000-ton ships of 
this shipping to bring in the difference 
between a 70 and 80 percent quota of 
sugar for commercial use. 

But, and here comes the rub, it was 
reported that so many ships were en- 
gaged in the transportation of material 
of war to our overseas forces that we do 
not have the dockside facilities to quickly 
reload those ships upon their return to 
this country. As a result it was alleged 
that ships sometimes waited as long as 
30 or 40 days after their return from 
overseas to be reloaded with further mili- 
tary supplies. It was asserted that there 
was no reason under the sun why many 
of these ships on their way back from 
European ports could not stop at Carib- 
bean sugar ports and bring into the 
United States all the sugar that is avail- 
able at offshore points. All to no avail 
however, and it appears that it was not 
until this inane, inefficient, not to say 
bungling waste of shipping was exposed 
before the Congress, that the administra- 
tion was stirred into action. 

The public generally and especially the 
commercial users of sugar undoubtedly 
will be pleased and encouraged to know 
that after our criticism of this shipping 
waste, we have reports of substantial 
improvement, 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. i 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not a fact that 
really cannot be contraverted that since 
the gentleman’s speech of about 2 weeks 
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ago the Department now has done the 
very things he said ought to be done? 

Mr. JONKMAN. Absolutely, and to 
an even greater extent than I asked for. 

During the recess and within 2 weeks 
from the date of the aforesaid exposure 
in the House, I am informed that the 
administration promised a more efficient 
use of available shipping to increase the 
amount of sugar brought into this coun- 
try from Cuba and Puerto Rico. Idle 
ships now on stand-by orders of the 
armed forces in eastern ports will, under 
permission obtained from the armed 
forces, be employed immediately to 
bring in more sugar. 

Whether this means immediate im- 
provement remains to be seen. It is my 
understanding that 16 boats have been 
diverted for at least 1 cargo of sugar, 
and 3 more may be diverted. In my 
speech of March 28 it was simply main- 
tained that imports of 20,000 tons a 
month would make unnecessary the cut 
in allotments from 80 percent to 70 per- 
cent for commercial use. This increased 
shipping, however, will bring in 110,000 
additional tons in April and May, all 
of which would seem to indicate that 
the domestic civilian commercial use of 
sugar could be restored to 80 percent of 
1941 use. z 

This, of course, is good news and a 
gratifying result. It is pleasing that 
the administration agrees with and is 
carrying out my recommendations. 
However, there is not the slightest ex- 
cuse why this remedial action should not 


have been undertaken long ago. It is 


but another example of the failure of 
the administration to bring our war 
effort to the highest efficiency. In the 
matter of our food supply, so essential 
to the success of our war effort, the Re- 
publican congressiona food study com- 
mittee has on severa’ occasions offered 
and supported constructive and correc- 
tive suggestions similar to the above 
shipping suggestions for sugar. Most of 
these would have been unnecessary had 
the administration not obstructed one 
of the major proposals of that commit- 
tee in the Jenkins bill and the Pulmer 
bill for a single focd administrator. The 
failure to utilize idle shipping for sugar 
is another example of the administra- 
tion’s greatest weakness of making every 
need everybody’s business, which makes 
it nobody’s business. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not know whether 
the gentleman is interested in this point, 
but I do know that in Washington at the 
present time, a great many representa- 
tives of green vegetable producers are in 
exactly the same predicament as is the 
case in the sugar situation and they now 
are bringing out and magnifying really 
beyond any peradventure of doubt, the 
very things you are arguing about—one- 
man control. k 

Mr. JONKMAN. There is no question 
about it, as I say, in this last paragraph: 

A single food administrator would not 
only make for efficiency in understand- 
ing and handling food problems, but for 
an attentive ear to constructive meas- 
ures, an advocate for such measures, and 
also responsibility for inefficiency. In 
other words, we have in the sugar flasco 
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another potent example of need for leg- 
islation provided by the Fulmer bill 
which has been reported out of the 
Committee on Agriculture but lies pros- 
trate under administration obstruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LEFEVRE (at the request of Mr. 
Cote of New York), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness in his family. 

To Mr. SHEPPARD, for 30 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. Butter, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of death in his family. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects 
and include therein certain statements 
and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including 
therein a speech recently made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its order hereto- 
fore entered, adjourned until Monday, 
April 17, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1432. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Rough River and its 
tributaries, Kentucky, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on June 22, 
1936 (H. Doc. No. 535). was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, referred to the 
Committee on Flood Control, and ordered 
to be printed, with two illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing «nd reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H.R.4519. A bill to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to furnish seeing-eye dogs for blind 
veterans; without amendment (Rept. No. 


1352). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 4594. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 4595. A bill relating to the discharge 
status of members and former members of 
the Army Air Forces Enlisted Reserve Corps 
who have participated in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration war-training-service 
program; to the Committee on Military 
Aff: irs. 


By Mr. MYERS: 

H. R. 4596. A bill to amend Public Law 712, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended by the 
act of April 1, 1944, entitled “An act te facili- 
tate voting, in time of war, by members of 
the land and naval forces, members of the 
merchant marine, and others, absent from 
the place of their residence, and to amend 
the act of September 16, 1942, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Election of 


President, Vice President, and Representa- 


tives in Congress. 
By Mr. O'HARA: 


H. R. 4597. A bill to provide for the pay- 


ment by the United States, during the pres- 
ent war, of certain transportation expenses 
of enlisted members of the armed forces 
while on emergency furlough; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHELCHEL of Georgia: 

H. R. 4598. A bill to require weekly news- 
papers enjoying mailing privileges to make 
sworn statements with respect to their cir- 
culations; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 4599. A bill to provide for the invest- 
ment in United States Savings bonds of pay 
and allowances credited to prisoners of war 
and certain other persons absent from their 
posts of duty; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legis- 

lature of the State of New York, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to take immediately all steps 
necessary and proper to assure this country’s 
continued aviation progress and to make 
possible its world leadership in that field; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take appropriate action for the observ- 
ance of Bill of Rights Day throughout the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 4600. A bill for the relief of the York 
Products, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4601. A bill for the relief of Ed Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 4602. A bill for the relief of Ben- 

jamin D. Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. IZAC: 

H. R. 4603. A bill for the relief of Clifford E. 
Long and Laura C. Long; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 
H. R. 4604. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of 
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a fire in quarters at naval advance base depot, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., on February 6, 1944; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4005. A bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. 
Gr.) Hugh A. Shiels, United States Navy 
Reserves; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 4606. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain naval personnel and former 
naval personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire in the 
bachelor officers’ quarters, naval operating 
base, Argentia, Newfoundland, on January 
12, 1943; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 4607. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of fires in quar- 
ters occupied by naval construction battal- 
ions; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5479. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of 
the New York State Legislature setting 
forth their recommendations for certain 
amendments to the civil aviation bill, House 
bill 4320, now pending in Congress; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

5480. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Pe- 
tition of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 4, 
tenth ward, Binghamton, N. Y., and signed 
by 112 residents of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District urging the passage of the 
Hall furlough bill (H. R. 1504) providing free 
transportation during furloughs for members 
of our armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

5481. By Mr. MYERS: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting 
against the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5482. By Mr. NORMAN: Petition of Oliva 
Hunter, of Shelton, Wash., urging passage of 
House bill 2082, prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors in 
the United States for the duration of the war 
and until the termination of demobilization; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6483. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition 
of Bessie B W. Luce and other citizens of 
Camden, Maine, urging enactment of House 
bill 2082 to insure greater efficiency and less 
absenteeism in defense plants; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5484. By Mr. VOORHIS of California: Pe- 
tition of Jean Thomas and 19 others, urging 
the passage of House bill 2082; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5485. Also, petition of Mrs. H. Wall and 43 
others, urging the passage of House bill 2082; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5486. Also, petition of Ruth Layton and 43 
others, urging the passage of House bill 2082; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5487. By Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT: Petition 
opposing legislation to permit one form of 
transportation irom encroaching on another; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5488. Also, petition to form an Italian re- 
lief committee; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6489. By the SPEAKER: Petiticn of the 
president, stewards’ council of Local 825, 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers of America, petitioning consideration of 
their resolufion with reference to the imme- 
diate enactment of Senate bill 1767; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

5490. Also, petition of the Alameda County 
(O. I. O.) Council, Local 1412, United Electri- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, 
California, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the re. 
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quest that arrangements be made to broad- 
cast important p of Congréss to 
‘the people of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

5491. Also, petition of William Taylor, of 
New York City, and various merchant sea- 
men of the National Maritime Union, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to urging support of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee in getting 
representatives to sign the Marcantonio dis- 
charge petition 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 


5492. Also, petition of the secretary, Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Aguadilla, P. R., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to approval of Congressman Mc- 
Gener’s resolution requesting the immediate 
removal of Rexford Guy Tugwell from the 
Governorship of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 17, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Eternal Spirit, who art as great and 
blazing as the sun and yet as near and 
gentle as the sunshine of this new day 
calling out the flowering beauty of the 
spring, to Thy radiance help us to lift 
the curtains of our darkened lives. Thou 
hast called us to play our part in tragic 
yet glorious years. Midst all the tumult 
we seek the unshaken assurance of those 
whose minds are stayed on Thee. Bring 
us at noontide to a wayside shrine where 
face to face with eternal verities we may 
find a sanctuary inviolate and still—un- 
touched by the shattering events which 
fling their angry fury across our world. 
At this altar of prayer steady us with the 
realization that back of all the dark 
tragedy there is a permanent good in 
which we may believe and to which we 
must be loyal if life is to be saved from 
frustration at last. In bitter and be- 
wildering days give us the vision that ap- 
peals from the temporal to the eternal. 
Fit our hearts to receive the gift of cit- 
izenship in that kingdom which cannot 
be shaken. 


As decisive days draw near in the 


struggle against tyranny which demands 
our all, strengthen us with might for 
whatever the future holds, dread and 
danger, perhaps wounds and death for 
our dear ones, and heartaches for us all 
which Thou alone knowest. In all un- 
known, distant scenes, grant us Thy 
healing and Thy peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, April 13, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved, 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the President of the United States has 
appointed me a delegate to the annual 
meeting of the International Labor Or- 
ganization Conference in Philadelphia. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may be excused from the sessions of the 
Senate during the time I shall be at the 
conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD AND 
Crry or NEw YORK RELATING To FOREIGN- 
Trane Zone No. 1 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
and Chairman of the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, and 
the annual report of the city of New York, 
covering operations of Foreign-Trade Zone 
No. 1 during the calendar year 1942 (with ac- 
companying reports); to the Committee on 
Finance 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
TRANSPORTATION 

A letter from the Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, an estimate of personnel re- 
quirements for that Office for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


REPORTS BY THE ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Letters from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Annual Report of the Archivist and the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Archivist as to 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, both for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 (with ac- 
companying reports); to the Committee on 
the Library. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of the Treasury, War (2), Navy 
(3), Interior (3), and Agriculture (4); War 
Manpower Commission, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (2), Office for Emergency 
Management, and War Food Administration 
which are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have nc permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action look- 
ing to their disposition (with aecompanying 
papers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

“House Joint Memorial 3 

“Whereas the Thirty-fourth General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado was con- 
vened on January 28, 1944, by Gov. John 
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C. Vivian for the purpose of passing legisla- 
tion which will allow the men and women in 
the armed forces who are residents of the 
State of Colorado to exercise their right to 
cast their ballots for the selection of public 
Officials, National, State, and local, and such 
legislation is now in the process of being 
enacted; and 

“Whereas any bill passed by this assembly 
will undoubtedly be enacted before any bill 
regarding voting by persons in the armed 
forces is enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, and must therefore be passed 
without knowledge of the contents of any 
such law of Congress relating to this subject; 
and 

“Whereas, under the Constitution of the 
United States, the determination of the 
qualifications of the persons who may be per- 
mitted to vote for all public officials, in- 
cluding Members of Congress and Presiden- 
tial electors, rests solely in the States, ex- 
cept that no State may deny the vote to any 
person solely because of color or sex; and 

“Whereas the determination of the form 
and contents of the ballot, the time, and the 
method of casting the same, and the can- 
vassing of the results of the election are 
solely the right and responsibility of the 
States; and 

“Whereas the delivering of absent voters’ 
ballots to the voters entitled to receive them 
and returning said ballots to the proper 
State and local officials is the right and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas every voter is entitled and obli- 
gated to so cast his ballot that no other 
person, except under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances, may know how he voted; that 
every envelope containing an absent voter's 
ballot will clearly so indicate and will be ad- 
dressed to an unnamed public official; that 


such ballots should not be subject to cens r~ , 


ship, and the Congress should insure that 
ballots of -military personnel shall not be 
censored: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the thirty-jourth general assembly in first 
extraordinary session convened (the senate 
concurring herein) : 

“First. That Congress is hereby memorial- 
ized to assume the obligations of getting to 
the men and women in the armed services 
the absent voters’ ballots to which they are 
entitled, prepared by the States, and to re- 
turn said ballots to the proper State and 
local officials, with all due dispatch, insur- 
ing secrecy in the ballot. 

“Second. That Congress is further me- 
morialized and requested not to attempt to 
assume the right to determine the qualifica- 
tions of the voters and the form and con- 
tents and time and method of casting, count- 
ing, and canvassing the ballots. 

“Third. That a copy of this memorial shall 
be sent immediately by the secretary of state 
of Colorado to the presiding officers of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Senators Ep C. JOHNSON and 
Evucene D. MILLIKEN, and to Representatives 
J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, WILLIAM S. HIL, and 
ROBERT ROCKWELL, and to the presiding offi- 
cers of all State legislatures now in session, 
and the secretary of state of Colorado shall 
send to the presiding officers of each State 
legislature convening hereafter and prior to 
November 1, 1944, a copy of this memorial.” 


A resolution adopted by Local 1, United 
Federal Workers of America, of Washington, 
D. C., relating to the chairmanship of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A memorial of members of Local Associa- 
tion No. 14, National Organization Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots of America, of Baltimore, 
Md., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation placing the Bureau of Navigation 


s further 
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and Merchant Marine Inspection Service per- 
manently under the United States Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, favoring the establishment of an express 
parkway between Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


WAGES OF UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter and 
resolution, which I have just received 
from Mr. Charles Rivers, international 
representative of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, 
Bridgeport, Conn. The resolution urges 
that the National War Labor Board 
order the steel companies to grant the 
wage demands of the United Steel Work- 
ers of America. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO & 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Bridgeport 3, Conn., April 11, 1944. 
Senator Francis MALONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a copy of 
a resolution unanimously adopted by 250 of- 
ficers and shop stewards of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers of America, 
representing the employees of the following 
Bridgeport shops: General Electric, Bryant- 
Hemco, Columbia Recording, Auto-Ordnance, 
Decca Corporation, Siemon Co., Producto Ma- 
chine, Allison Co., Bassick Co., Remington- 
Rand, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Reming- 
ton Arms, and Singer's. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ CHARLES RIVERS, 
International Representative. 


Whereas the antilabor forces in Congress 
have seen to it that only wages have become 
stabilized, thereby scuttling the President’s 
entire stabilization program; and 

Whereas prices of the necessities of life, 
taxation and all the other points of the Pres- 
ident’s stabilization program have been so 
misapplied by Congress, so that undue and 
unfair burdens have been placed on the 
shoulders of labor; and 

Whereas only the enforcement of the prop- 
er wage policy and application of the Presi- 
dent's entire stabilization program will en- 
able all the people of our country to make 
their proportionate and all-out contribution 
to the war effort; and 

Whereas the disposition of the wage de- 
mands of the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica by the National War Labor Board will de- 
cide whether or not labor will receive enough 
wages to meet its needs during the war: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bridgeport U. E. Local 
Union officers, local executive board members, 
and shop committee members, employed in 
the following shops: G. E., Bryant-Hemco, 
Columbia Recording Corporation, Auto-Ord- 
nance, Decca Corporation, Siemon Co., Pro- 
ducto Machine, Allison Co., Bassick Co., Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Remington Arms, and 
Singer Co., assembled on March 26, go on 
record as fully supporting the wage demands 
of the United Steel Workers of America, and 
call upon the National War Labor Board to 
abandon the rigid and unrealistic wage poli- 
cies that it has been pursuing; and, be it 
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Resolved, That we insist that tht National 
War Labor Board order the steel companies 
to grant the wage demands of the United 
Steel Workers of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That every step be taken in con- 
formity with the program worked out by the 
national office of the U. E., to acquaint and 
involve our membership and our community 
in the struggle to revise the Little Steel for- 
mula and enactment of the President’s entire 
stabilization program by Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the public members of the 
National War Labor Board, President Roose- 
velt, Philip Murray, Congresswoman Luce, 
Congressman at Large Monkiewicz, Senators 
Danaher and Maloney, national office of the 
U. E., and to the press. 


JEWISH NATIONAL HOME IN PALESTINE— 
U. S. S. “FORT WAYNE” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
two very brief resolutions, one adopted at 
a mass meeting held in Indianapolis on 
the 5th day of March having to do with 
the Palestine question, and the other a 
resolution of an organization in my own 
city under the title “U. S. S. Fort Wayne.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Whereas the people of the United Nations 
look forward with growing confidence to the 
early prospect of victory and peace; and 

Whereas the wounded conscience of his- 
tory demands that with the coming of victory 
and peace, the great historic wrongs against 
all peoples be permanently righted, in ac- 
cordance with the highest moral and ethical 
teachings of the civilized world; and 

Whereas the Jewish people, which has con- 
tributed so much to human progress, was the 
first target of the Nazi aggressor, having 
undergone a ruthless process of slaughter re- 
sulting in the extermination of more than 
one-third of its number; and 

Whereas this gigantic catastrophe has re- 
emphasized the tragic homelessness of the 
Jewish people and their need for a haven of 
refuge for the thousands who will survive 
this global holocaust; and 

Whereas by the consent and approval of 
our own great country, together with 51 other 
nations, a historic promise was made to the 
Jewish people in the Balfour Declaration of 
1917 “to facilitate the establishment of a 
national homeland for the Jews in Palestine”; 
and 

Whereas in the intervening decades the 
progress made by the Jewish national home- 
land has been among the most remarkable 
achievements of modern times, since more 
than a half million victims of prejudice and 
intolerance have been enabled without in- 
fringing on the rights of any other peoples or 
religious groups to reshape their lives in 
dignity and self-reliance on their ancestral 
soil; and 

Whereas the British white paper of May 
1939—a relic of the era of appeasement of 
the pre-Pearl Harbor days—condemned by 
Mr. Winston Churchill as “a plain breach of 
solemn obligation,” threatens the doom of the 
Jewish national home by closing the doors 
of the Holy Land to further Jewish immigra- 
tion as of March 31, 1944: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, citizens of the city of 
Indianapolis, gathered at the war memorial 
auditorium on Sunday, March 5, 1944, record 
our prayerful hope that the document known 
as the British white paper in Palestine be 
permanently scrapped; be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States of 
America, the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, together with our urgent request 
that every effort be made to insure the nulli- 
fication of the British white paper by the 
immediate passage by Congress of H. R. 418 
and H. R. 419 and Senate Resolution 247, to 
the end that the doors of Palestine shall be 
opened for free entry of Jews into that coun- 
try, and that there shall be full opportunity 
for colonization, so that the Jewish people 
may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 

Attest: 

Rabbi ISRAEL CHopos. 


To the Committee on Naval Affairs: 
U. S. S. Fort WAYNE 
SHIP 48 Navy CLUB, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., April 15, 1944. 

Whereas Fort Wayne, Ind., is one of the 
historic spots of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas one of her distinguished sons was 
killed in the service of the United States in 
the present war, and among his personal 
effects was found an unmailed letter directed 
to the mayor of Fort Wayne urging that a 
ship be named after his home city; and 

Whereas the naming of such ship would 
serve as a memorial to men who are serving 
and who have died in the service of the Navy 
of the United States in the present war, and 
to Harold R. Bailey, deceased, who made the 
request prior to his death: Now, therefore, be 
it 


Resolved by U. S. S. Fort Wayne Ship 48 
Navy Club, That this club does hereby ap- 
prove the request of said Harold R. Bailey, 
deceased, of the United States Navy, that a 
fighting ship be named the “Fort Wayne”; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be placed before the Secretary of the Navy, 
and that the Navy Department be earnestly 
requested to so name such ship. 

Omar R. Myers, Commandant. 


RESOLUTION BY ANITA GARIBALDI 
LOGGIA, NO. 1621, RUTLAND, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution by the Anita Garibaldi Log- 
gia, No. 1621, of Rutland, Vt., asking for 
support of House bill 50. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American people of Italian 
descent have given outstanding support to 


the war effort of the United States, with 
800,000 men and women in the armed forces, 


with widespread participation in War Loan 


drives, with active work for the Red Cross 
and support of its fund-raising campaigns, 
with wholehearted support of, and sharing 
the work of, the civilian-defense program, 
and with thousands employed in vital work 
in war plants; and 

Whereas the Italian people themselves 
have shown by their actions, by their fight- 
ing side by side with the Allies wherever 
their troops have been free and equipment 
available, and by the help and encourage- 
ment they have offered Allied forces, so far 
as lay within their powers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Anita Garibaldi Loggia, 
No. 1621, O. F. di I. in America, Inc., in the 
city of Rutland, Vt., duly assembled this 11th 
day of April 1944, That full support be 
given H. R. 50, submitted to Congress by 
the Honorable Louis Luptow, of Indiana, 
asking the Congress of the United States, 
democratically elected by the people, to wel- 
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come the people of Italy into the family of 
liberated nations; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Vermont's representatives in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate, 
urging their wholehearted support of this 
measure. 
THE ANITA GARIBALDI Locata, No. 1621, 
. LAURA J. BENINCASA, Secretary. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Northern Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce at Massena, N. Y., on March 
30, 1944, in support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Northern Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and its membership are 
vitally interested in the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project; and 

Whereas the welfare of the people of the 
State of New York is directly concerned in 
the successful completion of the project; and 

Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence River will remove the last major ob- 
stacles to deep-draft navigation throughout 
the Great Lakes system to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the ports of the world; and 

Whereas the same development will simul- 
taneously make available 1,100,000 horse- 
power of low-cost hydroelectricity, under a 
self-liquidating State power project; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York on March 15-16, 1944, by unani- 
mous vote. adopted a resolution declaring 
that this State urgently requires the prompt 
development of the St. Lawrence to furnish 
low-cost power to millions of industrial, rural, 
commercial, and domestic consumers; and 

Whereas the Aiken bill, S. 1385, is now 
pending before the Committee on Commerce 
of the United States Senate, under which 
those benefits may be realized without fur- 
ther délay: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Northern Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce of the State of New 
York, representing a score of separate com- 
munities and civic and trade organizations 
throughout the St. Lawrence Valley, declares 
its unqualified support of this project as an 
imperative necessity for post-war reconstruc- 
tion in this area and for the future balanced 
growth and development of the entire Na- 
tion; and be it further - 

Resolved, That we appeal for the imme- 
diate enactment of the Aiken bill, S. 1385, 
authorizing .the St, Lawrence seaway and 
power development as a post-war project, 
and strongly urge the United States Senators 
and Representatives of the State of New York 
and the Congress of the United States to give 
this measure their active support. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR—VIOLATIONS OF FREE 
SPEECH AND RIGHTS OF LABOR (PT, 
4 OF REPT. NO. 398) 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor a report pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 266 of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, the report being part 8 of the 
committee's reports on employers’ asso- 
ciations and collective bargaining in 
California. The report is entitled “The 
Associated Farmers of California, Inc.: 
Its Reorganization, Policies, and Sig- 
nificance.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin that 
the report be printed? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it will be received and printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, out of order and as 
in executive session, to submit reports 


from the Committee on Naval Affairs of ` 


sundry nominations to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, before 
consent is given to the request of the 
Senator from Iowa, as I understand, he 
asks that something be done as in execu- 
tive session. Would that constitute an 
executive session of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it would 
not. 

Mr. WHITE. I merely wished to be 
sure of that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the reports will be received as in 
executive session and the nominations 
will be placed on the Executive Calendar, 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GILLETTE, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Brig. Gen. James L. Underhill to be a 
major general in the Marine Corps, for tem- 
porary service, from the 28th day of Septem- 
ber 1942; 

Brig. Gen. Thomas E. Watson to be a major 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 20th day of January 1944; 

Col. Samuel C. Cumming to pe a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 19th day of September 1942; 
and 

Col. Oliver P. Smith to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the Ist day of October 1942. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 1845. A bill to exempt the Salvation 
Army from all taxation in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. ` 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 
_ 8.1846. A bill granting a pension to Amelia 
Esser; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (by re- 
quest): 

S. 1847. A bill to provide for the payment 
of attorneys’ fees from Osage tribal funds; 
and 

S. 1848. A bill for the relief of Claude R. 
Whitlock, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1849. A bill for the relief of Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District; and 
_ §.1850. A bill for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co., Robinson & Young; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S. 1851. A bill to establish for the investi- 
gation and control of tuberculosis a division 
in the Public Health Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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SERVICE-CONNECTED PERMANENT AND 
TOTAL DISABILITY COMPENSATION, 
ETC.—AMENDMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1724) proposing that no 
reduction be made in service-connected 
permanent and total disability compen- 
sation and/or insurance ratings, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


SUIT AGAINST UNITED STATES BY 
MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
166) to provide for the disposition of the 
proceeds to accrue as a result of the 
interlocutory judgment of the Court of 
Claims in the suit brought against the 
United States by the Menominee Tribe 
of Indians, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the 
amendments be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs for their con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be referred 
as requested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


INVENTORIES AND DISPOSITION OF MA- 
TERIALS AND OTHER WAR PROPERTY 
HELD BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 281), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to 
conduct a thorough investigation with re- 
spect to facts and policies on inventories, 
and disposition of war materials and other 
tangible property, real or personal, acquired, 
heid, or utilized by the Government of the 
United States for war purposes. It is the pur- 
pose of this undertaking, first, to assure the 
most efficient control of existing and prospec- 
tive inventories so that the military agencies 
will possess a minimum supply of war.ma- 
terials, consistent with reasonable margins of 
safety, at the close of hostilities. Secondly, 
it is the purpose of this investigation to as- 
sure that policies and methods be adopted 
for the orderly disposition of such materials 
and other surplus properties of the United 
States Government, 

This committee shall have the authority to 
obtain data from all Government agencies on 
inventories of all war materials, excluding 
only the weapons and matériel on which data 
must obviously be held secret. For other 
than fighting equipment, the committee is 
authorized to gather all information neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of this in- 
vestigation; on the basis of mutual agree- 
ments between the committee and the armed 
seryices such information may be withheld 
from public use but must be available to 
the committee. The information should 
cover not only end products, components, 
and raw materials, but also productive 
facilities and military construction. 

For the purposes of this investigation the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 


mittee thereof, is authorized to hold hear- 


ings, to employ professional and clerical 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses and the 


. 
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presentation of correspondence, documents, 
and reports, to administer oaths and take 
testimony, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems necessary to the successful con- 
duct of the investigation. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution shall 
not exceed $15,000 and shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


RESOLUTIONS BY TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to the sound advice 
contained in the resolutions adopted re- 
cently at the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

The American farmer, for the fourth con- 
secutive year, is being asked to increase his 
production. To accomplish this, due con- 
sideration must be given in the following 


(a) Selective service boards must continue 
to defer essential farm workers in 1944. 
Further withdrawal of skilled dairy, livestock 
or other farm workers must be stopped. * * * 

There must be positive assurance that very 
large additional amounts of farm machinery 
will be made available. Depreciation of 
machinery under heavy and continuous use 
has been terrific during the past 4 years. 
Despite the announced additional heavy al- 
lotments of steel to the manufacturers, it now 
appears that production for spring and early 
summer will be entirely inadequate. 


Mr. President, a “machinery starved” 
agriculture cannot be expected to go on 
producing foodstuffs and feed and fiber 
in continually increasing quantities, and 
I say it is high time the Washington 
agencies, particularly the W. F. A. and 
W. P. B., take action to get adequate 
machinery and equipment for American 
farmers. 

Just the other day I received a letter 
from Mr. Charles E. Howland, of Man- 
kato, Kans., chairman of the county war 
food. committee of Jewell County, that 
shows conditions as they are, not 
theories as given out through Govern- 
ment press releases. He wrote me that 
as of March 15, his office-had application 
for 30 grain drills, 6 delivered; 60 com- 
bines, none delivered; 8 manure spread- 
ers, mone delivered; 5 corn binders, 
none delivered; 14 corn pickers, 5 deliv- 
ered; 36 mowers, 2 delivered; 4 side- 
delivery rakes, none delievered; 4 pick- 


up balers, none delivered; and 148 trac- 


tors, 21 delivered. 

Mr. President, the Government may as 
well face squarely the proposition that 
unless farmers have machinery and 
labor, sooner or later there is going to be 
a slump instead of the needed increase in 
food production—and the slump is likely 
to come at a critical period in the war 
effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point for the information of the Senate 
the resolutions adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at its recent 
annual convention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


No. 1. RURAL AMERICA AT WAR 


Rural America, aided by divine providence, 
has achieved during the past year a record of 
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production of food and fiber vital to the war. 
The farm families of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation are proud of this acomplish- 
ment attained under unprecedented stress 
and difficulty. Fully aware of the long, hard 
fight that yet must come before final victory, 
rural America is again prepared with toil and 
sweat to extract from the good earth in an- 
other year the huge supply of farm products 
indispensable to our fighting armies and our 


fighting peoples. 


This war will end. A day of peace will 
come. The energies of America will turn from 
destroying to building. We will in these days 
perform cheerfully each and any act within 
our strength that may in any way bring 
nearer such day of peace. We will harden 
our hands and strengthen our hearts so that 
we will avoid soft compromise and will carry 
this fight to a clean decision. We would still 
and destroy the voices and the forces that 
might again seek to impose their evil bonds 
upon the safety and freedom of present and 
future generations. 

We must do the Job well. We do demand 
of all in America, her leaders, and her people, 
that this war shall not be in vain, so that 
when we next rebuild we shall do so for a 
longer time and shall uphold for America 
and for the world the ideal that peace, 
security, and freedom are of God and can 
endure. | 


NO. 2, RURAL AMERICA AND PEACE 


This war with its terrifying toll of life and 
property is in part the price that America is 
paying for her neglect of a sound and con- 
structive foreign policy. America must face 
the post-war world with strength and with 
courage. She must not be so tired that she 
will lack the energy to assume the responsi- 
bility of planning and building with other 
nations a better world for all its people. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation be- 
lieves that America’s world leadership imposes 
a world responsibility. The federation does 
not believe that America can by gift and favor 
solve the problems of foreign relationships, 
but does contend that the way to world peace 
lies in a course of conduct between nations 
that will be continuously cooperative, mu- 
tually beneficial, and mutually respectful of 
sovereignties. 

The members of the federation are eager 
for the development of a continuing national 
collaboration with peace-loving foreign 
powers. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration urges upon our national leaders the 
devotion of our best thinking to the formu- 
lation of a program of understanding and 
action that may build for the world a fair 
economy and a lasting peace. 


NO, 3. AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
NATIONAL PARM PROGRAM 


Meeting our war goals in farm production 
is the most important responsibility of farm 
eople. For some time after hostilities 
cease, “ability to produce” will be the major 
farm problem. During this period all gov- 
ernmental policies should give full con- 
sideration to the Nation’s interest. in pro- 
tecting this ability of farmers to produce 
food in amounts necessary to meet these 
food requirements or goals. 

The transition of production from war 
needs to the needs of peacetime poses many 
problems for agriculture, industry, and labor. 
Full production by all groups to meet the 
demands for goods, with equitable price re- 
lationships prevailing between all groups, is 
a vital necessity in this transition. 

Price supports for this period have been 
authorized, and in many cases, directed by 
Congress. Failure of the Food Administra- 
tion to use every reasonable means at its 
command to support hog prices in line with 
announced guaranties and later steps taken 
by the War Food Administration to lower 


such announced support prices in certain 


markets of the country constitute a breach 
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of faith, and unless immediately corrected, 
will result in a break-down of the confidence 
of farmers in all Government guaranties or 
assurances. Farmers bitterly resent such 
breach of contract. Such disappointment 
will wreck cur war and post-war production 
programs. 

The adjustments involved in the transi- 
tion from war production fo peace produc- 
tion can best be achieved through the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and associated laws. 
They have proved their effectiveness in se- 
curing orderly production both in peace and 
war. Their effective and sympathetic ad- 
ministration will be invaluable to the farm- 
ers and to the Nation in obtaining balanced 
prices and production. We reiterate again 
our support of these basic laws. 

Less detailed direction and authority over 
the program should flow from Washington. 
Greater direction, Authority, and responsi- 
bility should be vested at both State and 
county levels for the purpose of developing 
programs more adapted to the localities. 

The food production records being made 
are largely possible because of the years of 
soil-conservation work that has been done. 
These records are also being made at the ex- 
pense of much soil depletion, and require the 
use of many acres that would otherwise be in 
soil-building crops. In wartime, this deple- 
tion is justified, although every effort must 
be made during this peridd to hold this de- 
pletion to a minimum by practical soil-con- 
servation practices.“ Present depletion of 
soil must be compensated for in the post- 
war period by placing greatly increased acres 
in soil-conserving and soil-building crops. 
This must not be done at the expense of 
heavy loss in farm income. The Soil Con- 
servation Act provides the governmental ma- 
chinery for the building and maintenance of 
our soil resources, which are of great im- 
portance to the Nation as a whole, as well as 
to future American agriculture. 

We have about reached the limit of our 
productive capacity with present handicaps 
of labor, machinery, and supplies, and we 
are still far short of the total production of 
food required. We appeal to all citizens, in- 
dustry, and governmental users of farm com- 
modities to exercise extreme care in prevent- 
ing waste. — 


NO. 4, INFLATION CONTROL, CEILINGS, SUDSIDIES 


The American Farm Bureau Federation re- 
affirms its position in favor of a strong and 
aggressive program to control inflation. We 
again reiterate that any plan to control in- 
flation must be equitably applied to in- 
dustrial prices, farm commodity prices, and 
wages. Immediate steps should be taken to 
reduce the excess purchasing power of the 
people by the adoption of a more adequate 
tax and savings program. Such a program 
would bring consumer demand more nearly 
in line with available supplies, and relieve 
much of the economic pressure which leads 
to higher prices. A more adequate tax pro- 
gram would also permit paying a larger part 
of the cost of the war out of current income, 
retard the increase in the national debt, and 
strengthen the monetary position of the Na- 
tion. 

We favor the establishment of price ceil- 
ings, where necessary and workable, on agri- 
cultural and other products. We" insist, 
however, that price-control programs be ad- 
ministered in such a manner as to be equi- 
table among the various groups of our Nation, 
and in a manner that will bring forth the 
greatest volume of essential products needed 
for the war effort. Price ceilings for agricul- 
tural products should be announced for a 
specified period and far enough in advance to 
permit farmers to plan their operations ac- 
cordingly, and should not be lowered during 
such period. We insist that all price-control 
agencies follow the plain intent and specific 
provisions of the laws passed by the Congress, 
Willful disregard of such laws by the ad- 
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ministrators is a serious threat to our democ- 
racy. 

The Federation is unalterably Opposed to 
so-called roll-back subsidies or Government 
payments to farmers in lieu of prices in the 
market place which will assure maximum 
production. National income is at an all- 
time high, having doubled since 1939. The 
percentage of consumer income required to 
buy food is lower today than at any time on 
record. To reduce the market price of food 
by payments from the Federal Treasury in- 
creases the inflationary pressure, increases 
the demands on our food supply, leaves more 
money in the hands of the public to spend 
for other goods, tends to establish for post- 
war periods false standards of fair farm 
prices, and necessitates additional borrowing 
by the Federal Government. This means a 
larger national debt, with its inflationary 
effect upon the monetary system of the coun- 
try, to be passed on to future generations. 

Farmers also fear that consumer subsidies 
will lead to the socialization of agriculture 
and the Nation. Once established, they will 
be hard to eliminate, and will likely develop 
into a permanent and pernicious growth upon 
our national economy, making farmers sub- 
ject to the whims and caprices of an en- 
trenched Federal bureaucracy. Food sub- 
sidies are like habit-forming drugs. Having 
once tasted them, consumers will think they 
cannot get along without them, and will call 
for more and more. The Federation firmly 
believes that not only the immediate, but 
long-time interest of this Nation will be best 
served by the immediate discontinuance of 
consumer subsidies, 


NO. 5. ESSENTIALS FOR MAXIMUM FARM 
PRODUCTION 


If the American farmer is to contribute his 
full share to the anticipated international 
demand for food as the now subjected Axis 
countries are liberated, United States food 
production must continue to expand. The 
American farmer, for the fourth consecutive 
year, is being asked to increase his next year's 
production. To accomplish this, due consid- 
eration must be given in the following 
ways: 

(a) Selective-service boards must continue 
to cefer essential farm workers in 1944. Fur- 
ther withdrawal of skilled dairy, livestock, 
or other farm workers must be stopped. 
Every effort must be made to make available 
additional skilled and fulltime farm work- 
ers. The agencies handling farm labor re- 
quirements must be closely correlated, and 
existing conflicts in authority eliminated. 
We Insist that full authority and responsi- 
bility for handling all regular and seasonal 
farm labor be vested in the Extension Serv- 
ice. 

The commendable voluntary efforts of vo- 
cational agriculture departments, school su- 
per.ntendents, youth, women’s clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, service and other like or- 
ganizations must be encouraged and ex- 
panded in 1944. Theso voluntary efforts in 
cooperation with farm organizations, county 
war boards, and the Extension Service, gave 
invaluable service to agriculture in many 
parts of the country. 

(b) There must be positive assurance that 
very large additional amounts of farm ma- 
chinery will be made available. Depreciation 
of machinery under heavy and continuous 
use has been terrific during the past 4 years. 
Despite the announced additional heavy al- 
lotments of steel to the manufacturers, it now 
appears that the production and delivery for 
next spring and early summer will be entirely 
inadequate. We urge that steps be taken to 


speed up its production and delivery to 


farmers. 

(e) The marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts and farm supply deliveries are now de- 
pendent on inefficient and worn truck equip- 
ment. We urge that steps be taken to make 
avaflable truck motor and other repair parts 
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and such new equipment as may be necessary 


to meet the transportation needs of agricul- 


ture, Even with such aid it will still be nec- 
essary to make available military and other 
trucks to transport the peak of our loads. 

(d) We urge chat full responsibility for the 
development of all policies and the admin- 
istration of all programs with respect to pro- 
duction, distribution, rationing, fixing of floor 
and ceiling prices, and all other phases of the 
food program be placed in the War Food 
Administrator. 

When asking farmers to increase produc- 
tion abnormally, the Government should ac- 
cept responsibility for providing markets cur- 
rently and assure producers against loss when 
responding to such Government requests. 

(e) A minimum of regulation or restric- 
tion will assist In obtaining maximum pro- 
duction. We urge that all unnecessary re- 
strictions of production supplies and the ra- 
tioning of production supplies be eliminated. 
The announced further restrictions on the ra- 
tioning of gasoline for farm use seem entirely 
unwarranted. We recognize, however, the 
necessity of some of these restrictions and 
regulations, but insist that such restrictions 
shall be as few and simple as possible, if 
maximum production is to be maintained, 


NO. 6, FEED AND PROTEIN SUPPLIES 


In view of the short supply of feeds in 
relation to livestock and poultry numbers, it 
is utgently requested that immediate steps be 
taken to insure that available. supplies are 
handled in such a manner as to yield the 
greatest production of food for the war effort. 

Price relationships should be such as to 
bring about equitable distribution of feeds 
among the various areas of the Nation. 
Every practical step should be taken to see 
that transportation facilities are provided to 
move feed supplies. For the period of the 
war emergency, we recommend that the im- 
portation of grains from Canada should he 
encouraged; that the feed wheat program be 
continued; and that every effort Should be 
made to increase high protein feeds by the 
importation of meat scraps, by increasing 
fishing activity, by bringing various protein- 
bearing products on ships returning from for- 
eign ports, and developing new sources of 
high protein feeds. 

It is urgently recommended that necessary 
steps be taken to prevent the mixing of pro- 
teins in such a manner as to lessen their 
effective use. A higher percentage of the 
available protein supplies should go directly 
to the farmer as protein concentrates. 

Every effort should be made to increase 
feed supplies for the coming year by pro- 
viding adequate experienced labor, additional 
machinery, and other supplies necessary to 
obtain maximum production, 

NO. 7. TRANSPORTATION 


Agriculture is vitally concerned with trans- 
portation because the proper distribution of 
goods and services depends on adequate 
transportation facilities. 

The rapid development of alr transport 
calls for a careful study of the manner of 
controlling air lines and coordinating them 
with existing systems of transportation. 
Free competition should be encouraged so 
as to utilize the most economic and efficient 
features of all systems of transportation. 
We believe this can be best accomplished 
with a minimum of Government control. 

Economy, speed, and adaptability to the 
needs of shippers are the essences of suc- 
cessful transportation. To keep competi- 
tively apace of current trends we suggest 
that railroads. modernize their freight serv- 
ice to correspond with improvements already 
wrought in passenger service. Similar mod- 
ernization should be made by our inland 
waterways systems. 

As a matter of fairness and equal op- 
portunity, we recommend that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission readjust freight 
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rates that discriminate against certhin sec-_ 
tions and certain commodities. 

- Land grant freight rates should be dis- 
continued because they compel the rail- 
roads to charge higher rates to all shippers 
to offset the loss sustained on land-grant 
rates. - 

We urge that any Federal superhighways 
constructed after the war be routed to serve 
existing market centers so as not to dis- 
rupt established farm markets. Any road- 
building projects should also provide for 
the expansion of present farm-to-market 
road systems and connect rural roads with 
Federal and State highways. 

Since farm trucks are a vital weapon in 
the food-production battle, we urge that 
materials be allocated for the resumption 
of their manufacture. 

We recommend the elimination of so- 
called ports of entry, unreasonable weight 
limits, excessive taxes, and other practices 
which operate as barriers to the movement 
of farm produce between States. 

Our wartime merchant marine would seem 
to assure an important outlet for United 
States farm products in world markets after 
the war, and therefore should be preserved 
under American control in a way which will 
make it most effective in the transportation 
of goods. 

We disapprove the expenditure of our tax 
dollars in helping to develop highway and 
transportation systems in other countries, 
except as directly necessary for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war and the develop- 
ment of our foreign-trade routes. All such 
facilities should be available after the war 
to our foreign trade at least on an equal 
basis with the countries in which these de- 
velopments are made. . 


NO. 8. FARM CREDIT 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
always considered a cooperative system of 
farm credit essential to the well-being of 
American agriculture. Our confidence in the 
ability of farmers to build and maintain such 
a system is not shaken by experience. Time 
has proved that properly directed and prop- 
erly administered cooperative credit institu- 
tions can weather the storms of adversity. 

The need for Government capital and Goy- 
ernment direction is recognized in the early 
stages of developing a cooperative system on 
a Natlon-wide basis, but gradually coopera- 
tive capftal should supplant Government 
capital and cooperative contro) should sup- 
plant Government direction. Cooperative 
ownership and cooperative administration, 
and not Government ownership and Govern- 
ment administration, should be the ultimate 
goal. 

We believe that it was the intention of 
those who framed the original Farm Credit 
Act to lay the foundation for the farmer 
owned and controlled cooperative farm-credit 
system. The purpose of later acts was not 
only to broaden the foundations of this sys- 
tem but to strengthen its cooperative fea- 
tures. Our responsibility now is to further 
improve the system. To that end we recom- 
mend— ` 

(a) That control of the farm-credit sys- 
tem be vested in its farmer owners, and that 
its administration be vested in a bipartisan 
board. 

(b) That initiative and responsibility in 
the local associations as the basic units in a 
sound cooperative system be encouraged 
and preserved. 

(c) That funds now available be used in 
establishing permanent revolving funds to be 
made available to all units of the system 
when needed to maintain their service to 
farmers. 

(d) That Government capital, when ad- 
vanced to the system for any purpose, be re- 
tired in an orderly way through mandetory 
annual payments in amounts that would not 


ak 
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disturb the necessary functions of tr- insti- 
tutions. 

(e) That immediate steps be taken to con- 
solidate relief and emergency types of credit 
into one agency under the super ion of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Separate and 
independent administrati*n of these differ- 
ent types of credit can only lead to the de- 
velopment of competing systems. 


NO. 9. TAXATION AND FISCAL POLICIES 


The huge expenditures necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war necessitates 
a very carefully planned tax program which 
will lessen the inflationary pressure on our 
economy, preserve insofar as possible a sound 
war and post-war financial structure, and 
apportion the tax burden fairly. 

First, and of primar: importance, is the 
complete elimination of all unwarranted and 
unneeded services of government that are 
now requiring heavy expenditures and man- 
power which otherwise would b> released for 
essential services. We also insist upon the 
greatest practical economy and efficiency in 
the administration of all necessary Govern- 
ment activities. c! 

We therefore endorse all necessary taxes, 
designed to withdraw as far as practical the 
excess buying power which now exerts such 
@ tremendous inflationary pressure upon the 
price level. 

We also recommend that the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds be encouraged among all citi- 
zens, and that efforts be made to discourage 
their premature redemption, at least until 
the threat of inflation is diminished. This 
accomplishment would constitute an effec- 
tive means of avoiding inflation and provide 
purchasing power during the post-war period, 
when it will be greatly needed to maintain 
employment and avoid depression. 

Many interested and informed people are 
becoming increasingly concerned over the 
danger of an inflationary spiral in the price 
of farm land. 

We authorize the board of directors to take 
such action as may be appropriate and neces- 
sary to avoid a repetition of a land and real 
estate boom such as Occurred after World 
War No. 1. 


NO. 10. LABOR RELATIONS 


Agriculture and labor have a mutual in- 
terest in maintaining American prosperity 
at a high normal level. Labor’s stake in a 
prosperous agriculture is no less than agri- 
culture’s stake in the full employment of 
labor at good wages. The ability of each 
group to absorb maximum production of the 
other is dependent primarily upon an equal- 
ity of purchasing power. Low farm income 
curtails the farmer's capacity to consume in- 
dustrial products and leads to unemploy- 
ment. Industrial unemployment in turn 
limits the farmer’s market and backs up de- 
pressing surpluses on the farm. Balanced 
purchasing power is the key to full produc- 
tion and full consumption. 

Maintenance of economic balance between 
groups seems to be endangered by some de- 
velopments of recent years. With the aid 
and encouragement of Government, and by 
pressure, threat, and force, some labor lead- 
ers have wrested a dangerous advantage 
which, if not speedily checked, will threaten 
economic disaster and endanger our demo- 
cratic form of government. An unbalanced 
economy is injurious to all groups and can 
be of no permanent benefit to any. 

We will continue to support the right of 
workers to assemble themselves together in 
organizations of their own voluntary choice, 
to seek through legitimate means the im- 
provement of their lot. We believe all 
groups—farmers as well as industrial work- 
ers—should not only have but should exer- 
cise this right. But when unionization is 
forced and frozen on workers through un- 
democratic means, and ruthlessly used as a 
club not only against the public but against 
its own members, unionism cannot be said 
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to be in the public interest. Unfortunately, 
the more extreme labor leaders seem more 
interested in a contest for personal and polit- 
ical power and a reckless race for dues with 
which to build up private war chests to main- 
tain and exploit this control, than in the 
permanent welfare of working people. 

This perversion of the labor movement has 
resulted in such abuses as the closed shop 
with enforced membership, jurisdictional 
strikes, manpower wastage, interruptions of 
war production, racketeering practices which 
are taking an enormous toll from farmers 
and consumers, hot cargoes, secondary boy- 
cotts, slow-downs, and other interferences 
with the production and movement of prod- 
ucts to market, use of threats, violence and 
coercion, and collusion of labor leaders with 
other groups to acquire monopolistic con- 
trols over prices and production. We deplore 
and vigorously condemn these practices and 
demand the necessary legislation to end these 
abuses, restore collective bargaining to a 
voluntary basis and safeguard the constitu- 
tional rights of all citizens, union members 
included. 

We hold Government, as well as unwise 
labor leadership, responsible for the disloca- 


tion of wage e structures in industry and on 
t 


the farm is significant that the Govern- 
ment itself has set the pace in the payment 
of excessive wages for war plant construction 
and operation and that the resulting read- 
justments in all industry have set in motion 
a wage inflation that is still unchecked and 
which numbers among its consequences the 
stripping of the farms of much of their 
skilled manpower. Equally reprehensible 
and fundamentally more vicious is the artifi- 
cial restriction of production forced by labor 
leaders and condoned by the Government. 
Farmers do not believe that the great rank 
and file of American working people are 
responsible for, or are in agreement with such 
policies and procedures. 

At a time when American men and women 
are enduring hardships and risking their lives 
on a round-the-clock basis in the service of 
their country and when farmers are toiling 
long hours in the food production battle at 
home we vigorously disapprove a Government 
policy that does not encourage a similar sac- 
rifice on the part of labor, but instead, forces 
the payment of premium wages for any work 
over 40 hours a week. 

If this compulsion were removed and the 
workweek lengthened, we believe that the 
so-called manpower shortage would be ma- 
terially relieved. 

Likewise we insist that the basing of Gov- 
ernment-made wage increase formulas on the 
hourly rate of pay is both misleading and 
inflationary in view of the premium pay 
practices referred to above. The amount in 
the weekly pay envelope is the real index of 
wage income and should be so considered in 
any adjustment of wages. 

Most of all we condemn wartime strikes, 
slow-downs, and unnecessary absenteeism. 


We firmly believe that the long-term inter- 


ests of all working people can be best served 
by the elimination of these abuses and uneco- 
nomic practices, and that when this is done 
agriculture and labor can cooperate on a 
basis of mutual respect and helpfulness. 

Only when each group respects the integ- 
rity of the other can this cooperation be 
achieved. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
repeatedly expressed both privately and pub- 
licly its willingness and desire to confer with 
the leaders of American labor and American 
business in efforts to cooperate in securing a 
stabilized economy that is fair to all groups 
and in the public interest. We renew and 
reaffirm this desire and position. 


NO. 11. FEDERAL LAND HOLDINGS 


Removal from tax rolls of tracts of prop- 
erty through Federal acquisition and control 
confronts rural, urban, and State units of 
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Government with serious problems. Conse- 
quent loss of revenue has impaired necessary 
public services in numerous communities 
throughout the entire country. In Western 
States these services are further impaired by 
the Federal administration of the water, 
watershed, forest, mineral, and other re- 
sources in the public domain, and the with- 
holding from economic use and development 
of such resources, 

We recognize that successful prosecution of 
the war necessitates the Federal Government 
using many forms of property, but we urge 
that Federal purchase of properties needed 
only for short periods be avoided and that 
property purchased during the present emer- 
gency be returned to private owners and local 
tax rolls at the earliest possible time. 

We recommend that immediate attention 
be given these problems and proper action 
taken, including legislation, if necessary, to 
alleviate undue hardship and correct injus- 
tices on State and local units of Government 
and property owners of the respective areas. 
We also recommend repeal of the Antiqui- 
ties Act. 


NO. 16. POST-WAR PLANNING 


The United States of America, citadel of 
human liberty and individual rights, will face 
grave duties and responsibilities in and to 
the post-war world. We can discharge these 
solemn obligations only through policies 
based on our historic ideals of Christian de- 
mocracy. It would be a tragedy of world- 
wide proportions were we to fail to grasp our 
opportunity for constructive service to hu- 
manity on a world-wide basis. Actuated by 
the principles proclaimed in the Sermon on 
the Mount, we as a Nation must dedicate our 
national energies to this monumental task, 
inspired by the resolute faith and fortitude 
that are a part of our Christian heritage which 
has lifted human hopes and aspirations to 
levels never before attained in the history 
of civilization. 

1. We favor the United States of America 
assuming its rightful share of the respon- 
sibility for cooperation with other nations in: 

(a) Holding aggressor nations in check 
after the end of the war. 

(b) Maintaining world trade policies that 
will give opportunity to all nations to obtain 
the materials necessary to maintain a sound 
peacetime economy, and 

(c) Providing the opportunity for political 
and economic freedom for all people, to 
the end that.a just and lasting peace may be 
maintained among the nations of the world. 

2. We favor extending ajd to the people of 
the war-ravaged nations to relieve human 
suffering, but in cvery case, in order to avoid 
misunderstandings and unfortunate conse- 
quences, we should make certain that no 
commitment is made which our Nation with- 
in reason cannot fulfill. The primary ob- 
jective should be to assist them in their re- 
habilitation plans and programs so as to en- 
able them to help themselves in meeting 
their own needs insofar as they desire and 
request Such assistance. 

3. We favor domestic policies that will 
assure full production and full employment, 
which wilt result in constantly rising living 
standards for all groups. To attain this ob- 
jective, an equitable balance in purchasing 
power among all groups must be maintained. 

We believe that this can best be accom- 
plished by industry, labor, and agriculture 
through voluntary adoption of price and 
wage policies based on a philosophy of 
abundance. Only if each group will do its 
part to formulate and carry out such a pro- 
gram, can they effectively protect the general 
welfare against the development of extremely 
paternalistic policies on the part of Gov- 
ernment. 

4. We recognize that as civilization be- 
comes more complex, Government must as- 
sume new functions, but we insist— 
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That our historic constitutional form of 
government with its balance of powers 
among the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches be reverently observed and jealous- 
ly guarded. 

That the continuation of successful de- 
mocracy demands that individuals and groups 
shall assume the greatest possible 
bility for the solution of social, political, and 
economic problems, 

To the extent that governmental aid is 
necessary, it should be carried on as far as 
Possible by governmental units closest to the 
people, and where Federal action is required, 
such powers should be administered as far as 
Possible through agencies locally responsible 
and which can adapt such programs to local 
conditions. 

Too great reliance upon governmental ac- 
tion alone will inevitably destroy our demo- 
cratic institutions and lead us into some 
form of stateism with the accompanying loss 
of our freedom. Government should be the 
servant and not the master of the people. 

5. We favor the adoption of monetary and 
credit policies, domestic and international, 
that will encourage and facilitate maximum 
production, distribution, and consumption of 
goods and services, on a fair-exchange basis. 

6. We favor adjustment or removal of for- 
eign and domestic barriers so as to facilitate 
the maximum exchange of goods and services 
between nations, and between groups in our 
own country, to the end that maximum em- 
ployment and production may be achieved 
throughout the world. 

7. We favor every legitimate and necessary 
aid by private industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture in cooperation with Government, to pro- 
vide opportunity for profitable and satisfac- 
tory employment for men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed forces and war 
plants. 

We favor the speedy reconversion of pri- 
vately owned industrial plants to the pro- 
duction of peacetime goods. Agricultural 
land, industrial plants, and unneeded inven- 
tories owncd by the Government should be 
di.posed of as rapidly as practicable on terms 
and conditions that will make the maximum 
contribution to our peacetime economy. 

8. We believe that fiscal and tax policies 
should be adopted that will retard inflation, 
that will be as nearly as possible on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, and will encourage the system 
of free enterprise. We urge that prompt 
action be taken to put into operation a 
definite program for the retirement of the 
public debt as rapidly as economic conditions 
will permit. 

9. Public educational opportunity must be 
enlarged for the youth of Americ: and for 
its adult population as well. To the extent 
Federal assistance is needed it should be 
limited to financial grants, without Federal 
control to the States on the basis of need with 
local and State governments responsible for 
performing this function. 

The educational system must aid our citi- 
zens in the function and use of organization 
in behalf of their individual and general wel- 
fare. 

The dignity of agricultural pursuits must 
become more widely respected. Urbanism 
must not be pitted against ruralism, for each 
is dependent on the other. The country and 
small-town youth of America must have 
equal opportunity with urban youth. 

10. We favor an intensive attack on the 
problems of better medical and hospital care 
for all groups. This is particularly necessary 
in rural areas. In general, we favor action 
on this problem by the voluntary organiza- 
tion of cooperative health and hospital as- 
sociations. We stand ready to cooperate with 
the medical profession and other groups in 
the solution of this problem. 

11. Neither agriculture, labor, nor industry 
can solve their own problems without giving 
due consideration to the problems of the 
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others. The goal of full production and full 
employment through private enterprise can 
only be attained through their operation 
and their support of Nation-wide policies and 
plans directed toward the good of all instead 
of each striving to obtain a position of mo- 
nopolistic advantage. We therefore urge that 
all possible efforts be made by industry, agri- 
culture, and labor to promote better relation- 
ships and more effective cooperation between 
these great economic groups for the common 
welfare. We call cn all groups to join in con- 
ference to sincerely seek the solution of our 
mutual problems in the interest of the Nation 
as a whole. 

12. Our national agricultural policy must 
include a constructive soil-conservation pro- 
gram and mechanism to assist farmers to ad- 
just production to changing conditions, to 
assure abundant supplies of food and fiber for 
domestic and export needs, and to maintain 
economic balance between agriculture and 
other segments of our national economy. 
Eventual destruction of our soll wealth, 
which would be followed by national disin- 
tegration, will be inevitable unless farm 
products can be traded on a fair-exchange 
basis for the goods and services produced by 
other groups. 

13. Our post-war planning must be done 
on a democratic basis. Government agencies 
may furnish information but the people 
should make the decisions on plans. We 
therefore urge that Congress, as the elected 
representatives of the people and the policy- 
making body under our Constitution, at once 
assume its proper responsibility in coopera- 
tion with the executive department in all 
post-war planning, both national and inter- 
national, by the Federal Government. 

We favor the establishment by Congress or 
a joint congressional ecmmission to study 
these post-war problems, to consult with rep- 
resentatives of all groups in the Nation, and 
to submit definite recommendations to Con- 
gress. 

NO. 17. FORWARD FARM BUREAU 

Nineteen hundred and forty-three has wit- 
nessed phenomental growth in the member- 
ship of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Our member States have enrolled a 
total of nearly 700,000 farm families under 
the Farm Bureau banner, the largest record 
in our We congratulate the loyal 
State and local leaders on their outstanding 
work in behalf of a great organization and a 
constructive and forward-looking program. 

Best of all. Farm Bureau spirit is at an all- 
time high. Most of our States are increasing 
their membership quotas for 1944. Farm 
Bureau leaders throughout the Nation are 
more optimistic and determined than ever 
before. A coricerted effort by all the States 
will write a new chapter in membership 
strength of the Federation in 1944. 

Parity of opportunity for farmers in an 
organized world can only be achieved through 
parity of power and parity of prestige ob- 
tainable only through membership in family 
organization. 

NO, 18. OUR PLEDGE 

After 2 terrible years of active participation 
in war, America and her allies are facing 
brighter days on many fronts. These suc- 
cesses call for renewed effort, for greater toil 
and heavier sacrifices to speed the day Of 
final victory, and so save precious human life. 

We shall continue relentlessly our all-out 
war effort, in sustaining our sons and daugh- 
ters in the armed forces, and In doing our ut- 
most to achieve new high records of farm 
production. When peace comes we shall co- 
operate just as wholheartedly in post-war ad- 
justment, in working for economic balance in 
America and freedom of opportunity through- 
out the world. 


AMERICAN FASCISM—ARTICLE BY VICE 
PRESIDENT WALLACE 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
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titled “American Fascism,” written by Vice 
President WaLLAcE and published in the New 
York Times magazine of April 9, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BILBO BEFORE 
MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 


[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by him before the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture, on March 22, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


A LEAGUE OF SOVEREIGN NATIONS AND 
NOT A WORLD STATE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR TAFT 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address en- 
titled “A League of Sovereign Nations and 
Not a World State,” delivered by him on the 
Win-the-Peace Forum program at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on Saturday, April 15, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject The Rights of Man in the Post- 
War World, delivered by Senator O’MAHONEY 
to the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
at Richmond, Va., April 13, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 

MAKING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AT- 

TRACTIVE—ADDRESS BY HON. ALF M. 

LANDON 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address en- 
titled “Making International Relations At- 
tractive,” delivered by the Honorable Alf M. 
Landon at Kansas City, Mo., April 16, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


JEFFERSON DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 


[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a Jefferson 
Day dinner address delivered by Robert E. 
Hannegan, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, at Detroit, Mich., on April 
13, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE LAWYER AND THE PEACE—ADDRESS 
BY G. L. DELACY 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Lawyer and the Peace,” delivered 
by G. L. DeLacy, president of the Nebraska 
Bar Association, at the Lincoln Bar Associa- 
tion dinner at Lincoln, Nebr., on March 27, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM—ADDRESS 
BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of the school-lunch program, 
delivered by Dorothy Thompson on March 26, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MANPOWER IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHEESE IN WISCONSIN 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a release issued 
by him dealing with manpower in the pro- 
duction of cheese in Wisconsin, together 
with an editorial from the Sheboygan (Wis.) 
Press of April 14, 1944, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR TRUMAN AND THE 
TRUMAN COMMITTEF 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Senator Truman Diligent in 
Task of Watchdog of War Effort,” by Paul W. 
Kearney, from the Washington Star of April 
16, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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ELIMINATION OF SLUMS AND PROVISION 
FOR LOW-RENT HOUSING 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD a re- 
lease entitled “Builders Ready to Eliminate 
Slums and Provide Low-Rent Housing,” is- 
sued by the National Association of Home 
Builders of the United States, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE MILK SHORTAGE—ARTICLE FROM 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 

[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Milk Gluts Sewers as City Goes With- 

out,” published in the Detroit Free Press of 

April 7, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONSUMPTION OF GASOLINE BY MRS. 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Mrs. W. R. Hubbard, a constituent, inquiring 
into the consumption of gasoline by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and a reply thereto from H. G. 
Crim, head usher at the White House, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 4559) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and additional 
appropriations therefor for the fiscal year 
1944, and for other purposes, in which 
15 requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2928) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
fix the hours of duty of postal employ- 
ees, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Burcu of Virginia, Mr. 
O’Brien of Michigan, Mr. Murray of 
Tennessee, Mr. HARTLEY, and Mr. Mason 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President. 

S. 1028. A bill to amend the Fire and Cas- 
ualty Act of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 2618. An act to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R 2648. An act for the relief of Avid 
Evers; and 

H. R. 4133. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4559) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, and additional ap- 
propriations therefor for the fiscal year 
1944, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. , 
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RELATIONSHIP OF UNITED NATIONS RE- 
LIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, at 
the time the United Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration resolution 
was pending before the Senate the dis- 
tinguished senior-Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. WIIIIsl offered an amendment 
reading as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated in pursu- 
ance of this authorization shall be expended 
in the promotion of any educational, re- 
ligious, or political program in any country 
in which rehabilitation is carried on. 


While I totally agreed with the context 
and purpose of the amendment as ably 
presented by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana, I took the position and 
asserted to the Senate the fact that the 
amendment was unnecessary because 
there is absolutely nothing in the agree- 
ment which would by any stretch of the 
imagination justify U. N. R. R. A. in par- 
ticipating in any educational program 
abroad under its auspices, 

This morning I wish to complete the 
record officially, because I think the rec- 
ord now may be said to be plain that the 
interpretation for which I made myself 
responsible is totally justified, 

I have a letter this morning from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
in which he transmits to me a statement 

,Made officially by U. N. R. R. A. itself en- 
titled “Relationship to Educational Ac- 
tivities.” The final paragraph in U. N. 
x R. A.’s own statement reads as fol- 
ows: 


Finally, it should be noted that the Ad- 
ministration does not, in any circumstances, 
contemplate taking any actio: which may 
result in interference in the educational sys- 
tem of any country. 


Assistant Secretary Acheson also sends 
me a statement issued by the State De- 
partment on March 31, entitled “State- 
ment of Policy on the Participation of 
the United States in Emergency Educa- 
tional and Cultural Rebuilding of the 
War-Torn United Nations.” I wish to 
quote briefly from this statement: 


It would be unwise for this Government 
to undertake to apply, much less impose, a 
foreign educational program or system in any 
liberated country, or to develop a program 
for the placement of American teachers in 
the schools of these countries, or for the 
preparation of textbooks in the United States 
for use in such schools. 


The official statement from the State 
Department continues as follows—I read 
one further paragraph: 


In order to help the war-torn countries to 
help themselves in the rebuilding of essen- 
tial educational and cultural facilities, the 
Department proposes to collaborate for the 
time being with the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education in London, and to co- 
operate with the nations represented in this 
Conference and the other United Nations, 
and with the nations associated with the 
United Nations in the war in forming, as 
soon as practicable, a United Nations or- 
ganization for educational and cultural 
reconstruction. It recognizes that a signifi- 
cant effort has already been made abroad 
and that useful work has been begun in the 
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shaping of an emergency program to meet 
this need, 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
State Department officially asserts that 
the entire problem of emergency educa- 
tional and cultural rebuilding of the war- 
torn United Nations is to be undertaken 
under totally different auspices, which 
will subsequently come to Congress for 
our congressional attention. 

In conclusion, I merely wish to read 
two sentences from Dean Acheson’s own 
letter. First he says: 


I believe that you will see that this accords 
entirely with your understanding of the 
matter. 


I assume, Mr. President, that that 
means that the State Department ap- 
proves the interpretation which I an- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate when 
the agreement was pending. 

I also read this final sentence from 
Dean Acheson regarding “the Depart- 
ment’s policy on United States participa- 
tion in emergency educational and cul- 
tural rebuilding. You will note that our 
participation in this field is not to be 
carried out through U. N. R. R. A.” 

In other words, Mr. President, I think 
this officially concludes the record and 
justifies the assertions which I made to 
the Senate at the time the agreement was 
pending. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum issued by U. N. R. R. A. 
and the statement made by the State De- 
partment be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U. N. R. R. A.’s RELATIONSHIP TO EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


I 


1, Section 2 (a) of article I of the agree- 
ment defines the purposes and functions of 
the Administration as the “relief of victims 
of war * * through the provision of 
food, fuel, clothing, shelter, and other basic 
necessities, medical and other essential serv- 
ices,” and the facilitation, “so far as neces- 
sary to the adequate provision of relief,” of 
the production and transportation of such 
articles and the furnishing of such services. 

2. In describing the range of supplies and 
services which the Administration will pro- 
vide, the Council, in its resolution relating 
to the scope of the Administration’s activities, 
has taken the position that U. N. R. R. A's 
activities will include “assistance in procur- 
ing material equipment for the rehabilitation 
of educational institutions.” (Resolution 
No. 1, pt. II. par. 4.) 

3. The limited purpose behind the above 
provision with respect to education is ap- 
parent from the résumé of the discussion 
which took place when this provision was 
originally proposed and adopted. (Journal 
No. 9, November 19, 1943, p. 213.) This 
discussion indicates that U. N. R. R. A. would 
not itself procure materials for the rehabilita- 
tion of educational institutions but would 
assist in such procurement. The Director 
General, it was said, might serve as a middle- 
man in obtaining, on the one hand, informa- 
tion as to material available in the countries 
that have not been occupied and, on the 
other, information as to the material needed 
for the rehabilitation of educational institu- 
tions within the various liberated areas. 
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4. In enumerating the principles to guide 
the Administration’s activities with respect 
to shelter, the Council stated that “priority 
in the rehabilitation of essential shelter or 
accommodation in the liberated areas” should 
be given to hospitals, schools, and habitations 
for homeless persons. (Resolution No. 13, 
par. 2.) 

n 

In view of the above provisions of the 
agreement and the Council resolutions, the 
position of the Administration may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(a) The Administration's relationship to 
educational activities will be indirect and 
very limited in scope. 

(b) As part of its general shelter program, 
the Administration will, to the extent pos- 
sible, make arrangements to provide hand 
tools and other building supplies and equip- 
ment urgently needed in the liberated areas, 
some of which may be used to provide emer- 
gency school accommodations. The Admin- 
istration does not, however, contemplate ft- 
self undertaking any general school rebuild- 
ing progra. a. 

(c) Also as part of its general program of 
operations the Administration will make 
available food, clothing, and other relief sup- 
plies to the victims of war of the liberated 
areas. These victims of war will, of course, 
include needy children of school or preschool 
age. In some of the liberated areas, more- 
over, the schools may in fact be utilized as a 
means of distributing relief to undernour- 
ished children. 

(d) Where certain types of specialized per- 
sonnel are needed in a particular liberated 
area in order to carry out a successful relief 
program, the Administration will, to the ex- 
tent feasible, undertake to train such per- 
sonnel. Such training will, however, be de- 
signed solely to provide personnel needed to 
assist the Administration in meeting its 
emergency relief problems and therefore will 
be outside of the field of education rehabilita- 
tion as such x 

(e) The Administration does not contem- 
plate undertaking to provide either materials 
or services intended solely for the purpose of 
reestablishing the teaching process in the 
schools of the liberated areas. In other 
words, the Administration is not planning 
either to initiate efforts to procure such ma- 
terials or services, or to provide any finances 
therefor. 

(f) On the other hand, the Administra- 
tion will provide assistance, when requested 
by a member government, in obtaining in- 
formation as to the availability of material 
equipment urgently needed for educational 
purposes within the liberated areas, and will 
assist that government in procuring such 
equipment for its own account. 

(g) In its work in this connection, the Ad- 
ministration will cooperate with the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education or any 
other intergovernmental agency or agencies 
established to deal with the problem of edu- 
cational rehabilitation in liberated areas to 
the extent that the plans of the Administra- 
tion as set forth herein are of interest to the 
conference or such other agency or agencies. 
As stated above, however, it is expected that 
the Administration’s assistance in the field 
of procurement will be given. directly to the 
particular member government requesting 
such assistance rather than through the 
above-mentioned conference or other inter- 
governmental agency or agencies. 

(h) Finally, it should be noted that the 
Administration does not, in any circum- 
stances, contemplate taking any action which 
may result in interference in the educational 
system of any country. 
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{Department of State, March 31, 1944, No. 100] 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON THE PARTICIPATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN EMERGENCY EDU- 
CATIONAL AND CULTURAL REBUILDING OF THE 
War-Torn UNITED NATIONS 


War is destroying the educational and eul- 
tural organization of the countries occupied 
by the enemy. Universities, schools, libra- 
ries, museums, and scientific laboratories 
have been wrecked or greatly damaged. 
Books and equipment have been stolen. Re- 
treating Axis armies are likely to do still 
more injury. 

Teachers, students, and scientists have 
been singled out for special persecution. 
Many have been imprisoned, deported, or 
killed, particularly those ef using to collabo- 
rate with the enemy. In fact, the enemy is 
deliberately depriving his victims of those 
tools of intellectual life without which their 
recovery is impossible. 

Educational disorganization and economic 
and social distress are connected, one intensi- 
fying the other. Increasingly the war-torn 
countries are likely to suffer declines of their 
standards of living and health to critically 
low levels. The whole people will suffer, but 
in a special degree the children. Such con- 
ditions unavoidably tend toward internal 
disorder and external difficulties, and may 
create new threats to the economic stability 
and political security of the world, upon 
which, in fact, depend the well-being and 
peace of the American people. 

The peoples who survive this ordeal will 
need help—in order to help themselves. They 
are facing enormous problems in rebuilding 
educational and cultural life, without essen- 
tial facilities, and without adequate trained 
personnel. Plans for these tasks must be 
made now and the work undertaken as soon 
as possible. 

Because of the unprecedented crisis which 
must be faced in this regard, the Department 
of State believes that the participation of the 
United States Government in an interna- 
tional program for the rebuilding of essen- 
tial educational and cultural facilities of the 
war-torn countries in the period immediately 
following hostilities is an important service 
in the national interest and in the interest 
of international security and that steps look- 
ing to this participation should be taken. 

In the Department’s study to date of the 
kind of program that would be practicable 
and desirable, certain conclusions have al- 
ready become clear. It would be unwise for 
this Government to undertake to apply, much 
less impose, a foreign educational program 
or system in any liberated country, or to 
develop a program for the placement of 
American teachers in the schools of these 
countries, or for the preparation of textbooks 
in the United States for use in such schools, 

In order to help the war-torn countries to 
help themselves in the rebuilding of essential 
educational and cultural facilities, the De- 
partment proposes to collaborate for the time 
being with the Conference of Allied Minis; 
ters of Education In London, and to cooper- 
ate with the nations ented in this con- 
ference and the other United Nations and 
with the nations associated with the United 
Nations in the war in forming, as soon as 
practicable, a United Nations organization 
for educational and cultural reconstruction. 
It recognizes that a significant effort has al- 
ready been made abroad and that useful 
work has been begun in the shaping of an 
emergency program to meet this need. 

This program, it now appears, may consist 
of (1) assistance in the restocking of essen- 
tial educational facilities, especially with 
books and scientific and other teaching aids, 
(2) assistance in the providing of opportuni- 
ties for the training of carefully selected for- 
eign students in American educational insti- 
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tutions, (3) assistance in reestablishing es- 
sential library facilities, and (4) assistance 
in the recovery and the restoration to their 
rightful owners of educational, scientific, ar- 
tistic, and archival materials looted by the 
Axis countries. 

In this program, as in all other activities 
in educational and related fields, the Depart- 
ment will seek the advice and cooperation 
of other agencies and organizations, both 
governmental and private. It will attempt 
to operate in a manner equally advantageous 
to all the countries concerned. This recip- 
rocal relationship is basic in any sound pro- 
gram of educational and cultura} relations. 

This statement concerning the participa- 
tion of the United States in emergency resto- 
ration of essential educational and cultural 
facilities of the war-torn United Nations deals 
with only one of the importent educational 
and cultural problems in the international 
field which are receiving active consideration. 
Also, of very great significance is the long- 
range furtherance of educational and cul- 
tural relations among nations. The Depart- 
ment wishes increasingly to encourage dem- 
ocratie international cooperation in develop- 
ing reciprocal and desirable educational and 
cultural relations among the nations and 
peoples of the world, especially looking to- 
ward the promotion of free and friendly in- 
tellectual intercourse among them in the in- 
terest of international peace and security. 

No attempt is made here to deal with the 
important questions concerning the educa- 
tional and cultural programs of the Axis 
countries. 


SERVICE OF DR. WILLIAM J. THOMPKINS 
AS RECORDER OF DEEDS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, this 
day is the tenth anniversary of the serv- 
ice in the office of recorder of deeds of the 
District of Columbia of Dr. William J. 
Thompkins, who is a citizen of the State 
of Missouri, and who is now ill. I should 
like very much to have printed as a part 
of my remarks a statement dealing with 
the service of Dr. Thompkins as recorder 
of deeds for the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Mr. President, the office uf recorder of deeds 
for the District of Columbia, or any other 
jurisdiction, is one of the most important of 
governmental posts, involving as it does the 
recording, filing, and protecting of the real 
and personal property rights of citizens of 
the respective jurisdictions. 

In the several States the recorders of deeds, 
in most instances, function under the super- 
vision of State courts and are State officers 
of the counties in which they are elected. 

In the wistrict of Columbia, the seat of 
the Federal Government, the recorder of 
deeds performs his duties under the super- 
vision of the President of the United States 
and the Congress. 

The duties of the recorder of deeds for the 
District of Columbia, unlike in other juris- 
dictions, are not confined to the recording ot 
deeds, but in many respects his duties are 
synonymous with those performed by the 
secretaries of state in the several States. 

Along with the judges of the courts in the 
District, the clerk of the District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and notaries pub- 
lic, the recorder of deeds is empowered by 
the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1276) to 
take acknowledgments. 

The act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1284) 
makes the recorder of deeds custodian of all 
corporation certificates. No corporation can 
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be organized in the District of Columbia, un- 
less its certificate, examined and approved by 
the recorder, is filed in his office. 

In the District of Columbia no lien against 
an automobile is valid notice to the public 
unless it is recorded on the certificate of title 
by the recorder of deeds. 

No conditional sale contract, where the 
purchase price exceeds $100, is valid against 
third parties, unless the terms of the sale 
are reduced to writing and filed in the office 
of recorder of deeds, within 10 days after its 
acknowledgment. 

Mr. President, the duties of the recorder 
of deeds for the District of Columbia are so 
multifarious that they require a full-time 
staff of 74 employees, including two deputy 
recorders, and a $500,000 building used exclu- 
sively by the recorder. 

It is significant, therefore, that this im- 
portant post has been held by Negroes, with 
only three exceptions, since 1869. 

The present recorder, Dr. William J. Thomp- 
kins, former prominent surgeon, health com- 
missioner, and superintendent of the city 
hospital, of Kansas City, Mo., has served 
longer than any previous recorder, and has 
more distinguished accomplishments to his 
credit than any other. 

He was publicly acclaimed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for totally liquidating 
in 6 years the deficits of previous recorders 
which totaled $201,202.92 when he assumed 
office. 

Through efficient administration, which 
included passage by the Congress of legisla- 
tion recommended by the recorder, Dr. 
Thompkins had in 6 years’ time deposited 
surplus fees into the United States Treasury 
amounting to $231,792.99. Subtracting the 
total deficit he found of $201,202.92 from Dr. 
Thompkins’ surplus deposits, it is revealed 
that he has completely wiped out this huge 
deficit and has made a net profit to the Gov- 
ernment of $30,590.07. 

Other accomplishments of the present re- 
corder, Mr. President, include modernizing 
of the system of indexing old land records, 
recopying old land records on the typewriter 
that had been copied by hand, the institu- 
tion of the lot-and-square system of indexing 
land records, and the decoration of the walls 
of the library with oll paintings of former 
recorders of deeds, 

The lot-and-square project, when com- 
pleted, will give to the office an added value 
of $17,000,000. 

The long line of accomplishments of Dr. 
Thompkins was culminated when, with a 
congressional appropriation of $500,000, work 
Was begun on a new building for the exclu- 
sive use of the recorder of deeds. 

The importance of this position was exem- 
pliflec when President Roosevelt, in a cere- 
mony unprecedented, broke the ground for 
the erection of the building, and delivered 
the principal address on September 26, 1940. 

The building was turned over to the re- 
corder on March 31, 1942. It is the most 
modern office of its kind in the country. 

Recognizing that the contributions the 
Negro has made to America are not told in 
murals in any Government building, Dr. 
Thompkins had the new bullding designed 
80 as to accommodate seven mural paintings, 
which now adorn the walls of the beautiful 
lobby. 

The subject matters, covered in the seven 
murals are as follows: 

1. Crispus Attucks: First patriot killed in 
Boston massacre. 

2. Bejamin Banneker presenting plans 
for the District of Columbia to President 
Jefferson. 

3. Negro soldiers with Gen. Andre’7 Jack- 
son, “Old Hickory,” in the Battle of New 
Orleans. 

4. Colonel Shaw at Fort Wagner. 
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5. Frederick Douglass appealing to Lincoln 
for enlistment of Negro soldiers in the Civil 
War. 

6. Courageous act of Cyrus Tiffany in Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie. 

7. commander Peary and Matthew Hen- 
son at the North Pole. 

Mr. President, the Negroes of the United 
States look to the person holding the office 
of recorder of deeds for interpretations of 
political questions, théy look to him for ad- 
vice on problems affecting their race, 

We here in the Congress have frequent oc- 
casion to consult and advise with him on 
matters concerning our colored constituency 
back home. 

The Congress recognized the value of his 
advice on political matters when it specifical- 
ly excluded him from the prohibitions con- 
tained in the Hatch Act. Dr. Thompkins, as 
recorder of deeds, is the only Negro Govern- 
ment official permitted under the Hatch Act 
to participate in political campaigns. 

Dr. Thompkins has been seriously ill for 
the past several weeks, but he is still capable 
of handling and directing the affairs of his 
office from his sick bed in Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal. 

Dr. Thompkins was appointed recorder of 
deeds by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
April 17, 1934, and promptly received the 
unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Mr. President, on next Monday, April 17, 
he will round out a decade of service in the 
important position of recorder of deeds for 
the Nation’s Capital. 

His many friends in public and private sta- 
tions, of both races, will be paying him trib- 
ute on that occasion. 

I think, Mr. President, that I speak the sen- 
timents of the membership of the Senate 
who confirmed his appointment, when I say 
that the body joins with his many friends 
on his tenth anniversary in congratulating 
him on his service to his country and in wish- 
ing for him a speedy and complete recovery 
from his affliction. 


COMPENSATION FOR SERVICES REN- 
DERED BY MEMBERS OF SELECTIVE 
SERVICE DRAFT BCARDS H 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in Sep- 
tember of 1940 the Congress passed the 
Selective Service Act. In October of 
that year there were organized through- 
out the Nation some 6,441 draft boards. 
I think it is about time that the Na- 
tion, which pays everyone for his efforts 
in connection with the war, should give a 
little concern to the matter of paying the 
members of the Selective Service System 
draft boards, who render service in prac- 
tically every community. Not for days 
or for months, but for years, these board 
members have given up what amounts 
to in most cases about one-third of their 
time in the performance of their neces- 
sary but often unappreciated functions 
in connection with the Selective Service 
System, These are the men and women 
who are damned and hated, who perform 
their duties, but, as I have said, receive 
little or no appreciation. What is more, 
they are necessarily obliged, like the rest 
of us, to eat, and they have other inci- 
dental expenses, but they are not even 
compensated for their expenses. The 
higher ups in the Selective Service, the 
officers in the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps, who occupy State super- 
visory offices, are paid for their services, 
and they sit in plush seats. But the men 
out in the field, those who might be called 
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the privates of the Selective Service, who 
do the work, receive nothing. 

I now ask, Mr. President, Is it not ut- 
terly unfair for this great Government 
to treat these citizens of ours, these draft 
board members, in such a way? They 
are citizens, like you and me, and have 
their businesses to look after, their prob- 
lems to take care of, their burdens of ex- 
pence and taxation. Is it not unfair and 
inequitable to require them, without 
compensation, to give up one-third of 
their time in this important, but as I 
say, unappreciated service? 

Of course, it is, and it is time that 
Congress should do something about it. 
Congress appropriates money for the Se- 
lective Service, but it leaves out in the 
cold the men and women who do the 
work, who have to bear the brunt of the 
battle on the home front with the se- 
lectees, their parents and the farmers, 
and the manufacturers. It does not 
make sense, Mr. President, and I ask that 
my remarks be especially refer-ed to the 
Military Affairs Committee, and that the 
committee have an appropriate bill 
drafted to provide for an appropriation 
for compensating members of local draft 
boards for their time and expense, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
he included in his request that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee be instructed to 
bring in a bill of some kind? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes, draft a bill, along 
the lines I suggested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a little un- 
usual. 

Mr. WILEY. I realize that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it is a 
proper legislative procedure. If that is 
what the Senator is asking for I would 
have to object in the interest of legisla- 
tive order. The Senator’s speech will be 
in the Recorp tomorrow, and the mem- 
bers of the Military Affairs Committee 
can read it if they wish to, and the com- 
mittee can bring in a bill if it wants to, 
without being instructed to do so by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr, WILEY. I did not ask for unani- 
mous consent that it be instructed to do 
so. I simply asked that my remarks be 
especially referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee, and that the committee have 
the appropriate bill drafted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is equivalent to 
asking the committee to bring in a bill. 
I think that is a little unusual. I have 
no objection to the Senator’s remarks 
being referred to the committee for its 
consideration, but for a Senator to ob- 
tain unanimous consent that a commit- 
tee be instructed to bring in a bill seems 
to me rather to transcend the ordinary 
proprieties with respect to committees. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I had no 
idea of trespassing on the rights of the 
Military Affairs Committee or any other 
committee. My experience and the ex- 
perience of most of us in the last 5 years 
is that if some of us introduce a bill and 
it is referred to a committee, it is frozen 
in the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know—— 

Mr. WILEY. I have the floor, Mr. 
President. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Les, the Senator 
nearly always has it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Barxiey] has the floor. The 
Chair thought the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin had concluded his remarks, and he 
recognized the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILEY. I understood that the 
Senator from Kentucky requested per- 
mission to ask a question of me, and I 
am answering it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Idonot care who has 
the floor, so far as that is concerned. I 
am trying to get at the proprieties. The 
Senator complains that sometimes bills 
introduced by individual Senators are 
frozen in committees. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not imagine that 
a bill has greater likelihood of being 
frozen in committee than any Senator’s 
speech has of being frozen in committee. 
The likelihood is that a speech wil be 
even more frozen than a bill which he 
has introduced. The freezing process, 
however, is one in which I am not inter- 
ested just now. I think it is a little un- 
usual to ask that a committee be in- 
structed or requested to draw up a bill on 
a subject in which some Senator may be 
interested. If the Senator wants to in- 
troduce a bill, he ought to do it himself. 
He is able to draw a bill and have it 
referred to the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not need to be in- 
structed by the majority leader 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, I am not in- 


2 structing the Senator from Wisconsin. 


That would be a hcpeless task. 

Mr. ‘WILEY. I agree that it would, sir. 
I do not think the Senator would be lucid 
enough to do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that, because lucidity is not 
one of his specialties. But I do not want 
to get into a quarrel with the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Ithink the Senator from 
Kentucky does want to get into a quarrel 
with the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
think that is why the Senator from Ken- 
tucky rose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well; the Sena- 
tor can have his own opinion about that. 
If the Senator is asking that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs be instructed 
to draw a bill because he wants one 
drawn and is unable to draw it himself, I 
shall have to object to that portion of the 
request, 

Mr. WILEY. If the distinguished 
leader has concluded his remarks on the 
subject, and admitted his purpose, I wish 
to say that I withdraw my request that 
the committee be directed to draft a bill, 
and make the request that my remarks 
be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to these remarks or any re- 
marks of the Senator from Wisconsin be- 
ing referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the remarks will be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. WILEY. Iam very grateful to the 
distinguished majority leader. I am 
sorry that he felt my previous request to 
be of such a nature as to get under his 
skin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin need not worry about getting 
under my skin. 

Mr. WILEY. No; it is too tough. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; it is too tough for him. 


THE RED CROSS 


Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, I 
wish to have the attention of the major- 
ity leader, because I desire to call atten- 
tion to the motion to reconsider the votes 
by which Senate bill 469, known as the 
Red Cross bill, was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. The motion to 
reconsider has been lying on the table 
since January 19, 1944. 

It will be remembered that this bill is 
a measure which was reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and pro- 
vides that the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention of 1929, which the United 
States has ratified, shall have the exclu- 
sive right to the use of the red cross 
symbol, and that commercial use of the 
symbol shall be prohibited. On the 19th 
of January 1944 the Senate passed the 
bill. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] had urged an amendment 
which would permit commercial users 
who deemed that they had been injured 
by the enactment of the law to file claims 
before the Court of Claims. That 
amendment was rejected by the Senate. 


However, the Senator from Tennessee 


(Mr. Stewart], because of his interest 
in the principle involved, gave notice at 
that time of a motion to reconsider, and 
in fact made such a motion. The late 
Senator Van Nuys, of Indiana, who at the 
time was chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I, who was in charge 
of the bill, at the personal request of the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS], 
did not at that time make a motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider, 
as we might have done, because it was 
our desire that the fullest opportunity 
should be granted for consideration of 
the point of view held by the Senator 
from Maryland and possibly by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. The unfortunate 
death of the late Senator Van Nuys, of 
Indiana, which occurred shortly there- 
after, and certain other conditions, made 
it impossible to bring up the matter for 
consideration prior to the recess. I con- 
sulted the Senator from Tennessee | Mr, 
Stewart], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GEORGE] shortly before the 
recess was taken, with the purpose of 
having the motion considered at that 
time. But both the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from Georgia had 
pressing engagements, and asked that 
the matter be permitted to go over until 
the Congress reassembled. 

The unofficial understanding was that 
the matter should be one for action by 
the Senate as soon as the Senate re- 
assembled. For that reason I am rais- 
ing the question now. The Senator 
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from Maryland this morning told me 
that it would be impossible for him to 
be present in the Senate today. The 
Senator from Georgia, who also desires 
to be present when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Senate, is now absent in 
Georgia; and I understand that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
himself will have to be absent some 
days this week. With the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs], I think we can set the motion 
down for disposition on Friday of this 
week, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I will say to him 
that it is my purpose to move that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow, and 
on tomorrow to move that the Senate 
take a recess until Friday. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is entirely 
agreeable. I have consulted with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], the 
minority leader, and have stated that it 
is my desire that the matter may be dis- 
posed of on Friday, if that is agreeable 
to all concerned. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like 
to say that the Senator from Wyoming 
has recited substantially correctly the 
facts concerning the motion to recon- 
sider, as I recall them. I would only add 
that at the time when the vote was 
taken, it was a viva voce vote. We did 
not have a yea-and-nay vote. I was 
concerned with the principle involved; 


and for that reason, as the Senator from 


Wyoming has stated, I made the motion 
to reconsider, but did not press it at the 
time. As a matter of fact, I asked that 
consideration of the motion to recon- 
sider go over for a day or two until the 
bill could be given a little more thought 
by some of us who had not given it a 
great deal of thought up to that time, 
and who did not know as much about it 
as did those who had attended the com- 
mittee hearings. 

I Iam not opposed to the bill; in fact I 
am for it, and I intend to vote for it. 
But I thought there was involved in the 
matter a principle to which the Senate 
should give very thoughtful considera- 
tion, namely, the principle involved in 
the Tydings’ amendment, which I believe 
was presented at that time by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and which simply would give to the 
Court of Claims jurisdiction or authority 
to hear and determine whether any dam- 
age had resulted to the commercial] users 
of the Red Cross symbol. 

I do not wish to have any further delay. 
I am sorry there has been this much de- 
lay. It has been several months since 
the motion to reconsider was made. 
The matter has not been thus delayed 
by my procurement, at all. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It was just an un- 
fortunate sequence of events which 
brought about the delay. 

Mr. STEWART. That is correct. 
The Senator from Wyoming has stated 
the facts in that connection. The late 
Senator Van Nuys died, and other Mem- 
bers of the Senate were ill from time 
to time, including, I believe the Senator 
from Wyoming, who had a very severe 
case of influenza. I myself was absent 
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on one occasion that I recall. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland {Mr. Typrnes] has 
been engaged in the senatorial cam- 
paign in Maryland, and that caused a 
delay some 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

The only interest I have in the motion 
which is now under discussion is my 
desire that the Senator from Maryland 
and the Senator from Georgia shall have 
opportunity to be present, because I told 
them I would not endeavor to bring up 
my motion to reconsider in their absence. 

Of course, I realize that the Senate 
can set the motion for consideration at 
any time it desires. However, I wished 
to have the Senator from Georgia and 
the Senator from Maryland present 
when the motion was considered. I 
understand that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has spoken to the Senator from 


Maryland this morning, and that it 


would be satisfactory to him to have the 
motion considered on Friday. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is out of the city. He 
is engaged, as is the Senator from Mary- 
land, in a senatorial campaign. I talked 
to his secretary a few minutes ago, as did 
the Senator from Wyoming also. I am 


not sure that the Senator from Georgia 


can be present on Friday. I simply de- 
sire to suggest that if arrangement is 
made for the consideration of the motion 
on Friday, I should like to have such an 
arrangement made tentatively, with the 
understanding that if the Senator from 
Georgia is not able to be present in the 
Senate on that day the matter will not 
be pressed. I should like to have such 
an understanding had. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire 
to be sure that I understand the Senator. 
I should like to ask either the majority 
leader or the Senator from Wyoming 
about the situation. As I understand, 
the Red Cross bill passed the Senate 
some time in January. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On the 19th of 
January. 

Mr. WHITE. I further understand 
that thereafter there was filed a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; on the same 
day. 

Mr. WHITE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that there is now some 
likelihood that an agreement will be 
reached with respect to the differences 
between Senators relative to the pro- 
visions of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would not say 
so. 
Mr. WHITE. If no agreement has 
been reached as to the form of the bill, 
there is a general understanding that the 
motion to reconsider can be taken up on 
Friday of this week; is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
I have talked with the Senator from 
Maryland, who desired the adoption cf 
the particular amendment which is in 
controversy. It is the only matter that 
Is in controversy. He stated to me only 
this morning precisely what he stated to 
me last January, that his only desire is 
to have an opportunity to present the 
question again to the Senate. This 
morning he told me that he would be 
quite willing to agree to a unanimous- 
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consent agreement whereby the motion 
should be voted upon, say, at 2:30; and 
he is willing that time on a particular 
day be divided between himself and 
those who are opposed to the amend- 
ment. The Committee on the Judiciary 
is opposed to the amendment. As evi- 
denced by its vote on January 19, the 
Senate is opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator if there is any under- 
standing that the motion to reconsider 
is to be agreed to? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was just about 
to ask that we have a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that the motion to re- 
consider be agreed to, with the under- 
standing that if is solely for the purpose 
of considering the amendment which the 
Senator from Maryland sought to per- 
suade the Senate to adopt. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that what the Senator from Wy- 
oming now suggests is somewhat un- 
usual—that is, that we shall have a 
unanimous-consent agreement that the 
Senate shall vote to reconsider the pas- 
sage of the bill on Friday. I know of no 
reason why the bill should not go for- 
ward on Friday, but I do not feel that the 
Senator ought to ask now for unanimous 
consent as to how the Senate shall vote 
on a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand 
that the Senator is asking unanimous 
consent now that the vote by which the 
bill passed be reconsfdered. That might 
be done Friday, or whenever it is taken 


up. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. = 

Mr, BARKLEY. It would require 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. I give notice now 
that I will object to any such unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. It would require 
unanimous consent and, in the absence 
of that, a vote of the Senate to reconsider 
the vote on the passage of the bill. 

The motion to reconsider the vote has 
been pending for nearly 3 months, and 
in my judgment it ought to be disposed 
of without further delay, because it is a 
matter in which the Red Cross and those 
interested in the Red Cross are very 
much concerned. It has been uninten- 
tionally delayed by force of circum- 
stances, but I think it ought to be dis- 
posed of without further delay. 

As I stated a while ago, we are plan- 
ning to take a recess until tomorrow; and 
then until Friday, with the understand- 
ing that the matter will be taken up, un- 
less there is some insuperable objection 
at the time, which I hope will not exist. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I am sure that 
there will be no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the only busi- 
ness in sight, except that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] is seeking con- 
sideration of a seed bill which he desires 
to have considered following the dis- 
position of the Red Cross bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I merely wish to 
make it clear that my purpose is to have 
this measure disposed of before the 
Senate becomes involved in matters of 
immediate war importance and other 
questions. In my judgment there is 
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practical unanimity in the Senate that 
the bill should be passed. The Senator 
from Maryland is concerned only with 
having the opportunity to present his 
argument again. He has stated that he 
will not use this opportunity for the pur- 
pose of delay, and that he is willing to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to limit debate, an agreement 
which would be altogether satisfactory 
to the American Red Cross Society and 
those of us who are urging passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understood the 
Senator to ask unanimous consent for 
reconsideration of the bill. The Senate 
has already passed the bill; and I should 
certainly object to the bill being opened 
up for amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That was pre- 
cisely what I was trying to avoid. The 
Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr.McFARLAND. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader referred to 
a bill in which I am interested. I give 
notice now of my intention, after the 
disposition of the Red Cross bill on Fri- 
day, if that program is to be carried out, 
to move for consideration of the so- 
called seed bill, Calendar 804, Senate bill 
1743. Time is an important element in 
that connection. I would not insist on 
the bill being taken up on Friday, if it 
could be made the unfinished business 
after the disposition of the Red Cross 
bill, and go over until Monday. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Maine are agreed 
that when the Senate assembles on Fri- 
day the matter of the pending motion for 
reconsideration of the vote on the pas- 
sage of the so-called Red Cross bill will 
be the business of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct, 

Mr, WHITE. That is correct. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the 
situation with reference to the poultry 
industry generally, and particularly in 
our State of Delaware, has reached such 
a stage that I deem it desirable to call 
public attention to it. In doing so, I do 
not care to reflect at all on either Mr. 
Bowles or Mr. Jones, the heads of the two 
organizations which are particularly in- 
terested, but I believe that a public state- 
ment as to this situation may not be 
against public interest at this time. 

The poultry industry is one of the in- 
dustries that have grown rapidly in the 
United States. Raising poultry is one of 
the ways of growing a large amount of 
meat in a short period. Our State of 
Delaware probably produces 60,000,000 
broilers a year. These chickens are 
marketed at from three to three and one- 
half pounds each, It can thus be seen 
that in the small compass of a State of 
2,000 square miles a tremendous amount 
of meat is produced in this manner. 

The industry is a changing one. This 
must necessarily be true because of the 
changing costs of production. Baby 
chicks vary in price from 5 cents each to 
17 cents each. Within the past few 
years the cost of feed has increased from 
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approximately $2.50 to $4.10 a hundred 
pounds. To make the problem a greater 
one, the chicks, as the demand has in- 
creased, have become poorer in quality. 
This comment also applies to the quality 
of commercial feeds upon which growers 
must rely. Three or 4 years ago the price 
of broilers by the pound reached as low 
as 14 cents. Yet people continued in the 
business. 

The prices of both commercial feeds 
and of baby chicks have never been con- 
trolled by the O. P. A. or any other gov- 
ernmental agency. However, the great 
number of broilers grown in our State 
has attracted numbers of buyers of 
broilers, These buyers have large and 
expensive equipment for the purpose of 
hauling, and in many instances of dress- 
ing, chickens. A great number of buy- 
ers have come from without the State 
and settled in Delaware, making that 
State their home. These buyers go to 
the various farms and broiler houses and 
buy the broilers for shipment to large 
cities all over the East. Some buyers 
have as many as 20 large trucks which 
are sent with loads running as high as 
10,000 pounds of live poultry per truck. 
There are many large dressing plants 
in the area where many thousands of 
chickens are dressed and shipped daily 
to the most desirable market. These 
dressing plants make it possible to store 
the dressed chickens at any time when 
the demand is less and hold them for the 
market until there is a greater demand. 

This industry has created employment 
for thousands of persons. In the growth 
of broilers 1 man can attend to 15,000 
or more chicks. Thousands of persons 
are employed in hauling and dressing 
poultry. Many hundreds of men are en- 
gaged in the delivery of feed to the nu- 
merous growers. Our soil is a sandy one, 
and its fertility has been greatly in- 
creased by the manure produced in this 
industry.” Every business in the State of 
Delaware has been improved by reason 
of the increased business activity grow- 
ing out of the broiler business. The 
United States Army has purchased or 
seized for the use of the Army and Navy 
large quantities of live or dressed poul- 
try. Large numbers of gangs of men 
who catch and weigh broilers have been 
formed. These men make their living 
by this work, and many of them do 
nothing else. Those chickens are de- 
livered either alive or dressed to whole- 
sale establishments in the large cities. 
The wholesale establishments in turn 
distribute them to the retailer, and the 
retailer to the consumer. 

The scarcity of help in all lines has also 
affected the broiler industry. However, 
the producers are so scattered that this 
industry has felt the effect of the scarcity 
of help in a lesser degree than many 
other kinds of business. As the price of 
feed increased and the quality deterior- 
ated, the mortality rate increased. 
There was a time when the present ceil- 
ing of 28% cents at the farm would have 
been considered an extremely high and 
profitable one. However, instead of the 
poorer food producing a 3-pound broiler 
in 13 weeks, it now frequently takes 16 
weeks to produce the same weight. In- 
stead of producing 950 broilers from a 
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thousand baby chicks, the grower fre- 
quently produces less than 500 of the 
present-day broilers from a thousand 
baby chicks. The actual cost of a pound 
of broiler meat has increased until it 
has reached the ceiling price, and in 
most instances has now passed the ceil- 
ing price. This co idition affects the 
situation as to everyone who grows, 
buys, sells, hauls, catches, dresses, or 
eats broilers. 

As the necessary cost of broilers 
reached the line where they Could not be 
grown profitably everyone connected 
with the industry in any of the capac- 
ities which I have mentioned was faced 
with the alternative of violating the law 
or of quitting the business. So long as 
there was a reasonable profit in the legiti- 
mate business, the temptation to indulge 
in illegal practices was slight. Several 
months ago when there was a great de- 
mand for broilers and hundreds of new 
buyers drove into Delaware from all sec- 
tions, many from small towns, increased 
prices were frequently offered and re- 
ceived. Those violations did not have 
the sympathy of law-abiding citizens, be- 
cause at that time such violations were 
not necessary. Profits could be and 
were being made legitimately. There- 
fore people frowned upon the illegal 
profits made through the black market. 
The black market profit was simply an 
additional means of obtaining money. 
Thousands of people frowned on those 
law violations. 

When it became apparent that under 
the rules of the O. P. A. and the War 
Food Administration, the business could 
no longer be legitimately continued, dele- 
gations of growers, buyers, and others in- 
terested in the industry came to Wash- 
ington and consulted with the officials of 
those two organizations. The facts were 
laid before both the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the O. P. A. I personally 
called Mr. Marvin Jones, the War Food 
Administrator, and told him of the con- 
ditions which were facing this industry 
which represents a selling price from my 
own State of Delaware of somewhere 
from forty to fifty millions of dollars a 
year, No encouragement or satisfaction 
seemed to be obtainable from either of 
those organizations. 

On the 28th day of March 1944, I 
wrote to both Mr. Chester Bowles and Mr. 
Marvin Jones practically identical letters, 
the letter to Mr. Jones being in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Marcu 28, 1944. 
Hon. MARVIN JONES, 
Administrator, War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ADMINISTRATOR Jones: I hesitate to 
write you with reference to the poultry situ- 
ation in my State. However, conditions have 
become so serious that I think you are at 
least entitled to know something about it 
before the protest becomes more general. 

Something over a year ago a number of 
our growers and buyers of poultry were ar- 
rested and indicted for violations of the 
O. P. A. orders. At that time there was not 
a great amount of sympathy for those who 
were found guilty of these violations, for the 
reason that it appeared to be in most in- 
stances an attempt to place a great addition 
to the reasonable profits that were already 
being earned by the growers and dealers. 
Since that time, with little or no discourage- 
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ment from the Government or any of its 
organizations, the price of feed became ex- 
orbitant, as well as inferior in quality. The 
price of day-old chicks went as high as 17 
cents. Mortality of chickens has been very 
high, running in many instances as much as 
50 percent. This has been caused principally 
by two things. The first is that the chicks 
themselves have been weak, and usually not 
culled by the hatchers. So great was the ce- 
mand that it was not necessary for the 
hatchers to cull the chicks in order to sell. 
The second reason has been the poor qual- 
ity of the feed, which caused the chicks to 
have so little resistance to disease that it 
was impossible to grow to broiler size a very 
large percentage of the chicks. The result 
has been that nearly all growers have been 
unable to produce broilers at the 28 f -cent 
ceiling price in our section. The actual cost 
hes, I believe, in most instances been above 
the legal selling price. This situation has 
been made clear to your assistants and the 
Office of Price Administration. 

I see by the newspapers that many of our 
buyers and dressers have been arrested in 
an attempt to make a profit, or at least to 
get the actual cost, out of broilers handled 
by them. This industry in our State prob- 
ably amounts to $40,000,000 a year. When 
the price is fixed at a point where the grow- 
ers must either violate the law or quit the 
business, the situation is serious. Under the 
ceiling price regulation, the situation as to 
the grower is not greatly affected by the 
number of chickens grown. If 1,000 chickens 
should be grown to broiler size, the grower 
of that one thousand would in all probability 
lose money by his operation. The fact that 
his neighbors or competitors are growing 
broilers neither adds to nor subtracts from 
his cost of production. The ceiling fixes the 
legitimate amount be can receive. Your of- 
fice answers those who approach it in the 
hope that this industry will not be entirely 
obliterated with the statement that plenty 
of broilers are being produced. These whole- 
sale arrests are in the main of persons with 
whom I am personally acquainted. I am 
sure that they do not desire to be criminals. 
The operation of the two offices of War Food 


‘Administration and the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration has given them no legitimate 
way of continuing in the business in which 
their livelihood is made if they are found 
guilty of the charges against them, and those 
charges are determined to be criminal vio- 
lations. If your organization desires some 
limitation of production I suppose that that 
could be done. An effort was made 2 years 
ago to limit production by limiting the ca- 
pacity of houses for the production of broilers 
that could be built on any one farm. This 
method has been fairly effective in my opin- 
ion. I presume there are other methods of 
limiting production that could be used. 

We are told that Mr. Fitzgerald, of the 
War Food Administration, is the man who 


is standing adamant as to the poultry situa- 


tion. We are even told that it will not do to 
produce more broilers, as that will draw food 
away from the cattle and hogs of the Mid- 
dle West. I suppose the thought naturally 
follows this conclusion that a lessening of 
the broiler production in the East will in- 
crease consumption of both beef and cattle 
from the West. I don’t believe that it 18 
necessary to destroy an industry of this size 
in order to keep people eating pork and beef, 
I believe there will always be a demand for 
pork, beef, and all kinds of poultry. 

I am told that in many instances the per- 
sons arrested in my State include persons who 
are interested in growing, buying, and dress- 
ing poultry. This matter is so serious to the 
people of Delaware that I cannot longer re- 
main quiet and see them in such large num- 
bers deprived of a business which has been 
developed at the instance and with the en- 
couragement of the Federal Government. 1 
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Weeks ago. I have called both the Office of 
Price Administration and the War Food Ad- 
ministration. I have attempted to show the 
unfair position in which the people of my 
State are placed by these regulations. The 
only answer to me has been that plenty of 
poultry was being produced. If these de- 
fendants are convicted, the War Food Admin- 
istration and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion will be able to see that the consumer 
has not been greatly benefited. If your two 
organizations succeed in destroying the in- 
dustry in cur State by trying to compel our 
producers to grow at a loss, you will have 
reduced the food supply of the Nation. The 
only advantage which I can see growing out 
of it is that which I have mentioned, the 
pork and beef producers of the Middle West 
will then be able to produce more pork and 
beef at the expense and with the sacrifice of 
the poultry industry. The only alternative 
which your office and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration give to our poultry people is to 
either starve or go to jail. I don’t believe 
that the purpose of the Federal Government 
is or should be to force our citizenship in 
wartime to take either of these courses. 

I am writing the Office of Price Adminis- 


tration a similar letter. I hope that you will 


both see the seriousness of the position in 
which you are placing a large industry em- 
ploying and supporting thousands of our 
citizens. Both the Army and Navy seem to 
consider this industry of sufficient impor- 
tance to require a large percentage of its 
product. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. TUNNELL, 


Not having heard from either of these 
men, on April 12 I addressed to each of 
them a letter, the letter to Mr..Bowles 
being in the following language: 


APRIL 12, 1944. 
Hon. CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ADMINISTRATOR BOWLES: On the 28th 
of March I wrote you a lengthy description 
of the sericus situation in our State because, 
of the attitude of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and War Food Administration with 
reference to the poultry industry. I am 
very much disappointed that neither you 
nor Mr. Jones has considered my letter of 
sufficient importance to reply to it. The sit- 
uation continues to be serious, and the at- 
titude of the Office of Price Administration 
and War Food Administration continues to 
be inexplicable. I shall be compelled to take 
other means of calling this situation to the 
attention of those interested. 

: Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. TUNNELL, 


I-received a reply to this letter, dated 
April 14, as follows: - 


OFFICE or PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1944. 
Hon. JAMEs M. TUNNELL, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR TUNNELL: This will acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of March 28, 
1944, regarding the poultry situation on the 
Delmarva Peninsula. 

We are sorry for the delay in answering 
your recent communication. The delay was 
brought about by the fact that we are an- 
ticipating some definite action regarding 
the present poultry situation. However, due 
to the complexities involved, we are still un- 
able to state what definite action is planned. 
I can assure you that some relief is planned 
for the commercial producers and live poul- 


try shippers in the immediate future. 
Thank you for your interest inthis matter, 


Sincerely, : 
CHESTER BOWLES, Administrator. 


I have received no answer to either 
of my letters to Marvin Jones. 

On April 15 I replied as follows to Mr. 
Bowles’ letter of April 14: 

APRIL 15, 1944, 
Hon. CHESTER Bow Les, 
Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Bowis: I am, as you know, very 
much dissatisfied with the condition with 
reference to the poultry situation in Dela- 
ware. Tour letter of April 14 has been re- 
ceived. However, our people are given no 
satisfaction. Large flocks of poultry are be- 
ing fed, perhaps at a loss, and in interviews 
with the Office of Price Administration and 
War Food Administration, our broiler people 
are given no satisfaction. 

A couple of days ago an announcement 
came through the newspapers that some in- 
crease in price was anticipated, and some 
idea of what that increase was to be was 
set out. However, in your letter of April 14, 
just received, there is nothing specific sug- 
gested. The situation is serious and,the dis- 
satisfaction naturally great. Instead of some 
relief being furnished, our people are being 
threatened with jail and bankruptcy, some 
one and some the other. The prosecutions 
started will in some instances result in both 
if successful. Instead of a spirit of coopera- 
tion, the poultry pecple are being met in a 
spirit of hostility, in most instances frankly 
told that they will get no relief. 

Hoping that some relief may be speedily 
furnished, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
James M. TUNNELL. 


Persons in Mr. Jones’ organization tell 
us, and have told us right along, that 
there is no probability of any relief. 
There is here some intimation that there 


will be some relief. What it will be or 


when we will get it, is not told. In the 
meantime, our people are in distress. 

From the Office of the Relief Admin- 
istration we are told that there is no 
difficulty because the number of eggs 
incubated is increasing, I think that is 
true, the number has increased; but 
twice as many eggs are necessary if one 
loses half his chickens. The people are 
living in the hope that there may be 
some relief so that they can get for their 
broilers at least the amount they have 
put into those particular broilers. 

The announcement came in the news- 
papers that some relief was to be 
granted, and on Saturday last, April 15, 
the following announcement appeared 
in the Journal-Every Evening, published 
at Wilmington, Del.: 

O. P. A. ANNOUNCES BOOST IN PRICES OF POULTRY 

Charles W. Hardesty, Delaware O. P. A. 
director, has announced that the prices of 
poultry will be increased from the farms 


to the markets, effective Monday. 


The increase will amount to 18 cents a 
pound for April, 2.2 cents for May, and 1 
cent for June, with the present scale to 
become effective again on July 1. 

While the increases do not affect the con- 
ditions against which live buyers of poultry 
have been on strike, Mr. Hardesty said he 
anticipates additional compensation for the 
live buyers in the near future, 


This morning my office called the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and we were 
told that there was no one authorized 
to issue any such statement, that if 
there is to be any increase in the price 
of poultry, it has not yet been announced, 
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called the War Food Administration some 


APRIL 17 


and there is no authority for announc- 
ing it. 

Mr. Jones had long before the 28th 
day of March assured me that he would 
investigate the conditions which I de- 
scribed to him. We-are told by the War 
Food Administration that the purpose 
of the restrictions placed on this in- 
dustry is to make it possible for the 
growers of pork and beef to have more 
feed for their industries, and that there 
is not enough food produced for all of 
the three industries. However, the 
rules as promulgated by these organi- 
zations make it just as near impossible 
for the industry if it produces only 1,000 
chicks to do so profitably as if it had 
produced a hundred million. 

A ceiling is fixed, so that one cannot 
make a profit even if there is only one 
lot of a thousand chickens grown in the 
whole United States. The amount which 
can be received by the grower is limited 
to 2846 cents, no matter how many broil- 
ers he produces, and no matter how 
many broilers are produced in the 
United States. 

I am a firm believer in price control. 

However, I am opposed to a policy which 
brings paralysis or bankruptcy to an 
industry as essential to the war effort 
as it is to orginary American lives. The 
same ceiling price and the same cost 
prices will drive out all of an industry, 
regardless of the number of broilers 
grown, unless the law and the rules of the 
O. P. A. are violated. 
We are told that as much as 80 per- 
cent of the poultry grown is being sold 
in the black market. If that is true, one 
can see how the War Food Administra- 
tion can point to the fact that a large 
number of chickens are being grown, but 
if so, they are being sold in violation of 
the rules of the O. P. A. That is our in- 
formation. 

One of the best periods for the sale of 
broilers to the consumer is over the East- 
er holidays. A short time before the 
Easter holidays suits were brought in the 
Federal court in Wilmington, Del., and 
restraining orders issued which para- 
lyzed the purchase and sale of broilers at 
the time when there was the greatest de- 
mand for broilers. I saw the announce- 


ment in one of the Philadelphia papers 


that on days prior to Easter, when the 
market could have absorbed 170,000 
pounds of poultry, it received only 30,000 
pounds, 

The black market operations were also 
very seriously crippled by the court pro- 
ceedings, but in crippling the black mar- 
ket these Government agencies entirely 
destroyed the legitimate market. The 
demand is so great for poultry that the 
commonest chickens grown will sell for 
the ceiling price to practically any buyer. 
Thus the grower who produces fancy 
broilers can receiye no more per pound 
than the grower who produces only culls. 
This situation is against all economic 
reasoning and experience. The ‘good 
grower is on a par with the poor grower. 
A pound of culls may cost more than a 
pound of thrifty broiler meat, but the 
fancy broiler meat is more desirable and 
must be sold at the same price. 
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One of the greatest difficulties which 
the buyers of poultry have encountered 
from the rules of the O. P. A. arises from 
the fact that these rules compel the buy- 
ers of poultry in Delaware to sell on the 
New York market at the New York 
weight—that refers to any city in Which 
poultry is sold—but at the same time so 
limiting the price that he is not permitted 
legally to sell the poultry at more than 
enough to make a legitimate profit if 
there should be no shrinkage. We are 
told that a 10,000-pound load of live 
broilers will lose, between Delaware and 
New York, five to eight hundred pounds, 
depending on the weather, the condition 
of the chickens, and other circumstances 
such as the feed which is given them im- 
mediately before or while in transit. 
This matter was discussed between rep- 
resentatives of the O. P. A. and the poul- 
try dealers. The dealers were given to 
understand that no exception would be 
taken to this practice of selling on the 
New York market at farm weight. There 
is a difference of 234 cents between the 
buying price at the farm and the selling 
price in New York. There is a difference 
of only 134 cents between the buying 
price at the farm and the sale price in 
such cities as Philadelphia. The Phila- 
delphia people have complained bitterly 
that they receive no chickens because of 
the 1-cent difference between New York 
and Philadelphia. In my opinion there 
will always be a discrimination in favor 
of New Vork so long as there is a re- 
gional headquarters in New York taking 
in the territory in which Philadelphia is 
also located. The 234-cent margin be- 
tween the farm price and the New York 
selling price is barely enough to pay for 
the chickens themselves, the catching, 
hauling, and feeding of them in order to 
make the sale in New York. 

When the O. P. A. forbids any allow- 
ance for the shrinkage which takes place 
at all times, it refuses to recognize not 
only one of the fundamental facts of the 
business, but a natural and well known 
phenomenon as well. The O. P. A. has 
ordered prosecutions where buyers of 
live poultry have purchased the poultry 
and sold it to dressing plants at a suff- 
cient increase to cover the cost of catch- 
ing and hauling those chickens to the 
dressing plant. This is one of the most 
unreasonable requirements in all the 
regulations. A dressed poultry plant can 
hire someone else to haul its chickens 
from the farm to the dressing plant. It 
cannot pay the live poultry dealer the 
same rate for hauling those chickens 
above the cost of purchase as it would 
cost to hire someone else to haul them, 

The Federal Government seizes or pur- 
chases large quantities of these chickens. 


If taken alive they are sent to the dress- 


ing plants for slaughter. The dressing 
lants, of course, can get no more from 
he Government than the ceiling price. 
So the Government is getting a sufficient 
amount of poultry at ceiling prices. 
However, many of the broilers which are 
not sold to the Government are sold in 
the large cities to the consumer at black- 
market prices. In many instances 
neither the original buyer nor the dress- 
ing plant receive the benefit of this in- 
xC——221 
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creased price, but someone is obtaining 
that increase in black-market price be- 
cause the consumer is paying it. 

Undoubtedly a very large proportion of 
poultry is being moved at black-market 
prices. This is particularly true since 
under the regulations of the O. P. A. and 
the War Food Administration, poultry 
cannot be delivered at ceiling prices in 
view of the cost of production and haul- 
ing, or production, dressing, and hauling, 
as the case may be. At any rate the con- 
sumer is not obtaining the benefit of O. P. 
A. regulations, though the Federal Gov- 
ernment is receiving that benefit. 

This attitude on the part of the O. P. A. 
and the War Food Administration is all 
the more dangerous since it involves not 
alone a temptation, but a command to 
violate the law or get out of business. In 
addition, the O. P. A. has the power and 
is apparently attempting either to drive 
out of business all poultry growers, buy- 
ers, sellers, and consumers, or so to limit 
the production that there will not be 
enough poultry anywhere near to meet 
the present demand. The O. P. A. can 
drive out all of this business. It has 
paralyzed the industry, and unless its 
attitude changes it will entirely drive it 
out of existence. Civil suits to collect 
from dealers three times the amount 
claimed to have been wrongly charged for 
poultry have been filed in the Federal 
court. These profits which have been 
demanded after having been multiplied 
by three are not and never were in the 
hands of the persons against whom the 
suits have been brought. The amounts 
claimed are based very largely on the 
amounts collected by reason of a failure 
to sell at delivery weight rather than at 
farm weight, Since the dealer pur- 
chased at farm weight, and has spent 
practically all of his margin of profit in 
catching, hauling, feeding, and labor, the 
suits which have been brought under the 
provision of the law providing for triple 
damages are suits to recover something 
which the dealer never had. 

The article in the journal to which I 
have called attention says that the buy- 
ers of live poultry have been on strike. 
They have not been on strike. They 
have simply quit buying because they 
are not permitted to obtain the cost of 
the goods they purchase. 

To make the matter worse, the Gov- 
ernment is going back and trying to col- 
lect three times the imaginary profit for 
a period of 14 months. A judgment for 
these amounts means bankruptcy for 
every dealer in poultry who has been pur- 
chasing to any great extent from the 
area in question. This custom of, the 
trade of selling at farm weights was well 
known to the O. P. A. in the State of 
Delaware, and the buyers were encour- 
aged by the O. P. A. to continue this cus- 
tom, as this was the only way by which, 
under the ceiling prices prescribed, the 
buyers could get as much as they paid 
for the poultry. 

Unless the situation which threatens 
to incriminate or to bankrupt practically 
all those in the industry can be relieved, 
I propose to submit a resolution provid- 
ing for an investigation at an early date, 
and ask that a committee be appointed 
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speedily to investigate and report back 


to Congress the purpose of this unex- 


plained and inexplicable conduct on the 


part of these two governmental agencies 


which are, whatever their intentions may 
be, making criminals of law-abiding citi- 
zens by silly and unnecessary regulations 
which do not benefit the American peo- 
ple nor hold the line. The consumer is 


paying black-market prices. The pro- 


ducer must either get black-market 
prices or go out of business. The mer- 
chant has to pay more than the legiti- 
mate price, or get no poultry, And this 
statement prevails from the producer to 
the person who eats the cooked chicken. 
Protests have thus far been without 
avail, Large numbers of persons in the 
industry are under bail, many are being 
sued for amounts greater than they were 
ever worth or ever will be. People are 
angry and justifiably so, in my opinion, 
because under these conditions the gov- 


ernmental ager.cies are compelling them 


to violate the law and are then attempt- 
ing to punish them for the very viola- 
tions for, which the Government itself is 
solely responsible. 

Mr, President, while. promises are 
made that some relief will be given, the 
relief which has been suggested of rais- 
ing the price to the grower will in no 
sense relieve the situation after the grow- 
er has sold the poultry. The buyer of 
that poultry will be in just the same 
position if the ceiling price is raised 2 
cents; the cost to the buyer will simply 
be 2 cents more. Unless the O. P. A. 
or the War Food Administration—and 
both agencies are managing this situa- 
tion—will permit the buyer to sell at 
the rate at which he buys or else make 
the differential greater, the problem will 
remain just as serious as it is now. Un- 
less something is done it will mean the 
destruction of one of the largest busi- 
nesses in our State, a business which, is 
going to be one of the largest of the 
Nation. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Farztanp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 


nominations, which were referred to the . 


appropriate committees. 
(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess 

Mr. WHIAE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for & 
moment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask the Senator to do 
so in order to inquire if he can tell me 
whether there is likely to be an execu- 
tive session tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That will depend on 
whether there is any executive business 
on the calendar tomorrow. There is 
none on the calendar today. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I gather from the 
Senator’s reply that he is not able to tell 
me whether there will be an executive 
session tomorrow. 


~_ 


Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot tell defi- 
-nitely. 
Mr. WHITE, Some Members of the 


Senate, on this side of the aisle, at least, 


are anxious to know when the next 
executive session will be held. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I cannot tell now, I 
am sorry to say. 

I now move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
-took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 18, 1944, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, April 17 Gegislative day of April 
12), 1944: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 3 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America. 

Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee, now a 
Foreign Service office of class 8 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY ‘TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Lt. Col. Richard Evans Glasson Opie, In- 
fantry (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 11, 1942. 

Second Lt. Frederick Charles Uhler, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from May 29. 1942. 

TO CAVALRY 

Lt. Col. Hobart Raymond Gay, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary brigadier general), 
with rank from August 18, 1940. 

TO INFANTRY ~ 

Maj. Murray Bradshaw Crandall, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1941. 

TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lt. Bruce Wilds Postlethwaite 
Edgerton, Quartermaster Corps, with rank 
from June 11, 1941. 

Second Lt. Robert Edward Harrington, In- 
fantry (temporary: first lieutenant), with 
rank from January 19, 1943. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

Capt. Gordon Rowe, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as com- 
mander fleet air, Quonset Point. y 

Capt: Malcolm F. Echoeffel, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 15th day 
of July 1943. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MONDAY, ÁPR. 17, 1944 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most righteous Father, be pleased to 
accept our praise of Him who, in the 
surging breast of this life, hath given us 
the light by which our souls grow and 
aspire. He is our God forever and for- 
ever, and will be our guide even unto 
death. Therefore, let us not mourn our 
Vanquished dreams with their poignant 


— — — «a 
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losses, nor allow misfortune or difficulty 
to break down our spirits, but, rather, 
seek their solution in the strengthen- 
ing of the soul. O, give us braver and 
warmer hearts. 

Thou who dwellest in the heavens and 
earth, Thou who art a great God and 
greatly to be praised, grant that our 
wisdom and devotion may be exemplified 
in our moderation, desisting from self- 
praise and invidious comparisons. In 
our thoughts and actions, we pray for a 
basis of life that shall be credible and 
inspiring to the best interpretation of 
politics, education, and religion, Teach 
us to avoid lapses, needless diversions, 
and wasted time, and never be holden by 
the bounds of narrowness in word or 
deed. We pray for that devotion to our 
country and for that fidelity of righteous 
purpose which nothing can lessen or 
many waters drown. Based on noble 
principles, brightened by enduring patri- 
otic hopes, crown us all with a sublime 
sense of duty, and Thine shall be the 
praise. In the name of Him whose God 
is the Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, April 14, 1944, was read and ap- 


proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Vice President has appointed 
Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members 
of the Joint Select Committee on the 


part of the Senate, as provided for in the 


act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the. disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Treasury. 

3. Federal Security Agency. 

4. Federal Works Agency. 

5. War Production Board. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
hold in my hand a letter from Hon, 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House, in 
relation to the coming International 
Labor Conference, which is to be held in 
Philadelphia on April 20. This letter 
extends an invitation to Members of 
Congress to be present, and states that 
those desiring to be present will be pro- 
vided with appropriate cards of admis- 
sion and detailed information as to the 
program as it is developed. 5 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by including this letter, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker from the Secre- 
tary of Labor, at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The letter referred to follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 15, 1944. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I wish to extend to 
Members of the House of Representatives an 
invitation to attend the sessions of the In- 
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ternational Labor Conference, which will 
open at 11 o'clock in the morning, April 20, 
in Philadelphia, Mitten Hall, Temple Uni- 
versity. At this meeting 300 delegates, rep- 
resenting 40 countries, will come together to 
discuss and yote on recommendations to the 
United Nations for present and post-war pol- 
icy, and to outline plans for the maintenancs 
of high employment levels after the war. 
Each national delegation will be composed 
not only of official Government delegates, 
but will also include representatives of em- 
ployer and labor organizations from each 
country. Senator THomas of Utah and I 
have been appointed by the President as 
the two Government delegates of the United 
States. The names of the employer and la- 
bor delegates are about to be announced. 

This will be the twenty-sixth annual con- 
ference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, of which the United States has been 
a member for 10 years. It is being held here 
at the official invitation of our Government, 
The conference in Philadelphia will offer an 
unparalleled opportunity for observing the 
proceedings of an international congress at 
first hand. This world assembly follows the 
same pattern as that of the United States 
Congress. In addition to plenary sessions, 
there will be a number of working commit- 
tees and group caucuses. The importance of 
the topics on its program and the gravity of 
the present world situation should lend his- 
torical significance to the proceedings. 

I sincerely hope that a number of Con- 
gressmen, despite their busy schedules, will 
be able to attend the conference sometime 
during the 3-week period of its sessions. If 
Congressmen will communicate with me, I 
shall be glad to see that they are provided 
with appropriate cards of admission and de- 
tailed information as to how the program 
will be developed. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANCES PERKINS, 
HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 2928, to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the hours of duty of postal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes,” with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Burcu]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. Burcu of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. O’Brien of Michigan, Mr. 
Murray of Tennessee, Mr. HARTLEY, and 
Mr. Mason. 


ELECTION TO STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I send to the desk a resolution, 
House Resolution 499, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Dean M. GILLESPIE, of Colo- 
rado, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MRS. MARY GLUSING ELLIOTT 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution, House 


Resolution 500, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Mary Glusing Elliott, widow of William P. 
Elliott, late an employee of the House, an 
amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the rate 
he was receiving at the time of his death, 
and an additional amount not to exceed $250 
toward defraying the funeral expenses of the 
said William P. Elliott. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 

nanimous consent to extend my re- 
arks by inserting in the Recorp a brief 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, after the 
conclusion of the business of the day and 
any other special orders, I may address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the business today and such 
other special orders as may have been 
entered I may address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a short editorial 
from the Washington Star entitled “It 
Needs Looking Into.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a short ar- 
ticle from the Chicago Sun and an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and include a letter which I 
wrote to the New York Herald Tribune 
for the relief of the starving children 
of the German-occupied countries of 
Europe, which appeared in that paper on 
April 16, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the Oil City 
Derrick. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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NAVAL OIL LEASES 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein a recent radio address. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the New York 
Times in regard to American foreign 
policy. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to ińclude the keynote address de- 
livered in Hartford, Conn., on April 13, 
by our distinguished minority leader the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
MARTIN]. 

The SPEAKER.. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. A 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on two 
separate subjects. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
mwy own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, it 
was very unfortunate that one of our 
colleagues last week gave to the press 
letters that he had written to General 
MacArthur and letters that General 
MacArthur had written to him. 

In my opinion, General MacArthur is 
a great soldier and a great organizer, I 
have known him for years and thought a 
great deal of him. It seems to me that I 
noticed in some paper that these letters 
were private. Will someone please in- 
form me whether they were marked 
“confidential” or “private” or “not for 
publication”? I would like to know this. 

Ah, sir! Here in the midst of a great 
war General MacArthur must realize as a 
commander in chief in the Pacific the 
seriousness of the publication of these 
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letters written to him by our colleague. 
It seems to me that I have heard some- 
thing from the gentlemen on the minor- 
ity about a smear political campaign. 
Everyone can realize from the letters sent 
from here that a smear campaign is be- 
ing attempted, and I might say to the 
gentleman who sent these letters, who 
made the statement that the General 
could carry all the States, that this is at 
least a gross exaggeration, and others 
realize that this is one and realize then 
8 75 there are other exaggerations in the 
etters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include therein an editorial 
from the Danville Register, Danville, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address I made at the annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in Chicago, II., 
on March 21, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. ` 

There was no objection. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
own remarks, and to include therein two 
resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN addressed the House, His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if I may 


have the attention of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], the gen- 
tleman in the White House and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi started Wendell 
Willkie on his campaign, one by sending 
him around the world, and the other by 
talking about him so often from the well 
of the House, and Willkie was making 
the most of it. Now, if you on the Demo- 
cratic side will just keep your noses out 
of our Republican business we will get 
along all right, and we will put someone 
in the White House who will start this 
Nation on the way it should travel to win 
the war with the least possible loss of 


— 
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life, on the return to constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was not advocating 
any particular candidate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina seemed to be finding 
fault with either General MacArthur or 
with our colleague from Nebraska [Mr. 
Miter]. I could not determine whom 
he. was criticizing. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and include therein an 
address. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DRAFT BOARDS AND DEFERMENTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the resentment surrounding the drafting 
of married men with families and the 
recommendations of General Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, to defer 
their induction, I was under the impres- 
sion that all those over 30 years of age 
would not be drafted by reason of the 
fact that the records of the War Depart- 
ment conclusively prove that they can- 
not stand the rigorous training and that 
very few could be used in combat 
service. It was my understanding that 
the draft boards would heed the in- 
structions of General Hershey. How- 
ever, while at home in Chicago my at- 
tention was called to the fact that the 
draft boards still refused to defer mar- 
ried men from 32 and up to 38 years of 
age with families and, at the same time, 
continued to grant deferments to young 
men from 18 to 26 years of age who are 
engaged in industry and on the farms. 
Naturally there is resentment against 
such practice and the administration is 
held responsible when, in fact, all these 
draft boards have been appointed by the 
Governors of the various States and in 
my city nearly all those serving on the 
draft boards are Republicans. Conse- 
quently, I will insist and demand, as I 
did a year ago, that the board members 
be given strict instructions covering de- 
ferments and in the event they refuse to 
comply with such instructions that they 
shall be excused from further seryice and 
fair and independent members named to 
replace them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received reports 
on deferments in several plants and I 
am informed that in most instances 
where young men are exempted, older 
men could easily take their places. I 
feel that this practice should no longer 
be countenanced and that it will be in 
the interest of the country if older men 
replace these young workers as it will 


result in the saving of millions of dol- 


lars in the form of allowances and allot- 
ments to the wives and children of men 
taken into the service. 

I feel that it is manifestly unfair to 
charge the administration with being 
responsible for these conditions, espe- 
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cially in the Midwest, where all these 
boards have been appointed by Republi- 
can Governors and are composed of 
nearly all Republican members, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) ` 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. .CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next after the disposition of matters on 
the Speaker’s table and other special 
orders I may address the House for 30 
minutes. ~ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER, This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TO EXPEDITE PAYMENT FOR LAND 
ACQUIRED DURING WAR PERIOD 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, S. 919, to expedite the 
payment for land acquired during the 
war period. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. * Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FERTILIZERS, FEEDS, ETC., THAY MAY BE 
DISTRIBUTED BY GOVERNMENT AGEN- 
CIES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3405, making certain regulations with 
reference to fertilizers, feeds, nursery 
stock, or seeds that may be distributed by 
agencies of the United States. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING PUBLIC LAW 537, SEVENTY- 


SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 2, 


1942 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2908, to amend Public Law 537, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved May 2, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it ` 


is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


TO CREATE THE WAR SHIPPING FIELD 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, House 
Joint Resolution 182, to create the war 
shipping field service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SFEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


TO ESTABLISH A BOARD OF VISITORS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACADEMY 
The Clerk called the next bill, Senate 

Joint Resolution 77, to establish a board 

of visitors for the United States Mer- 

chant Marine Academy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
matter about which I wrote the Speaker. 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


COMPUTATION OF DOUBLE-TIME CREDIT 
AWARDED BETWEEN 1898 AND 1912 IN 
DETERMINING RETIRED PAY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1675, to amend section 9 of the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942 (Public Law 607) 
by providing for the computation of 
double-time credit awarded between 1898 
and 1912 in determining retired pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, prior to 
1912 anyone serving in the armed forces 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States was given a double-time 
credit for that service. That provision, 
however, was repealed by the Congress in 
1912. 

This bill seeks to give to those persons 
who served outside the United States in 
the armed forces in the period between 
1898 and 1912 double- time credit for that 
service; but in the drafting of the bill 
itself it is worded in such a way that a 
person might have served outside the 
United States during those dates for a 
period of but 2, 3, or 4 years and go on the 
retired roll at the maximum retfred pay 
now allowed for any retired perso in 
that particular grade. 

I have discussed this phase of the bill 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
EIL pay], author of the bill, and he has 
agreed to make such correction in the 
bill itself. f 

Mr. KILDAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I have at the Clerk’s 
desk an amendment which I am sure will 
cure the situation the gentleman men- 
tions. I believe he is correct. I will offer 
the amendment at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 9 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942 (Public Law 607) approved June 
16, 1942, is amended to read as follows: 
“Every enlisted man paid under the pro- 
visions of this section shall receive an in- 
crease of 5 percent of the base pay of his 
grade for each 3 years of service up to 30 
years. Such service shall be active Federal 
service in any of the services mentioned in 
the title of this act or reserve components 
thereof; service in the active National Guard - 
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of the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and service in the enlisted 
Reserve Corps of the Army, the Naval Re- 
serve, the Marine Corps Reserve, and the 
Coast Guard Reserve: Provided, That retired 
enlisted men and warrant officers heretofore 
or hereafter retired who served beyond the 
continental limits of the United States be- 
tween 1898 and 1912, such service having been 
computed under previous laws as double time 
toward retirement, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the maximum pay now provided for the 
grade in which retired.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kripa: 

On page 2, line 12, after the word “max- 
imum” insert the word “retired.” 

On page 2, line 8, after the word “retired” 
insert “with credit for 30 years’ service in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps and.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4238, providing for the naturalization of 
certain alien veterans of the World War. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a new section is 
hereby inserted between sections 323 and 324 
of the act entitled “An act to revise and 
codify the nationality laws of the United 
States into a comprehensive nationality 
code, approved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1149): 

“Sec. 323a. A person who was a member of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time after April 5, 1917, and be- 
fore November 12, 1918, or at any time after 


April 20, 1898, and before July 5, 1902, or who 


served on the Mexican border as a member 
of the Regular Army or National Guard from 
June 1916 to April 1917, who is not an alien 
ineligible to citizenship, who was not at any 
time during such period or thereafter sep- 
arated from such forces under other than 
honorable conditions, who was not a con- 
scientious objector who performed no mili- 
tary duty whatever or refused to wear the 
uniform, and who was not at any time during 
such period or thereafter discharged from the 
military or naval forces on account of his 
alienage, shall, if he has resided in the United 
States continucusly for at least 2 years pur- 
suant to a legal admission for permanent 
residence in lieu of the usual 5 years’ resi- 
dence within the United States and 6 months’ 
residence within the State of his residence 
at the time of filing the petition for naturali- 
zation, during all of which 2-year period he 
has behaved as a person of good moral char- 
acter, be entitled at any time within 1 year 
after the date of approval of this act to 
naturalization upon compliance with all of 
the requirements of the naturalization laws, 
except that— 

“(1) no declaration of intention shall be 
required; 

“(2) no certificate of arrival shall be re- 
quired unless such person’s admission to the 
United States was subsequent to March 3, 
1924; and 

“(3) no residence within the jurisdiction of 
the court shall be required. 

“Such petitioner shall verify his petition 
for naturalization by the affidavits of at least 
two credible witnesses who are citizens of the 
United States, or shall furnish the deposi- 
tions of two such witnesses made in accord- 
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ance with the requirements of subsection (e) 
of section 327 of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
to prove the required residence, good moral 
character, attachment to the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
favorable disposition toward the good order 
and happiness of the United States. On ap- 
plications filed for any benefits under this 
act, the requirement of fees for naturaliza- 
tion documents is hereby waived.” 


With the following committee ame d- 
ments; 

“age 2, line 19, strike out “date of ap- 
proval of this act” and insert in lieu thereof 
“effective date of this section.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out the word “Act” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “section.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill providing for the naturalization 
of certain alien veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the First World War, and 
members of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF STARVING PEOPLES OF 
EUROPE 


The Clerk called the next bill, House 
Resolution 221. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I notice that there are 13 whereases 
to this bill, May I ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
whether he feels that this is going to be 
the practice when he brings out legis- 
lation to insert 13 or more whereases? 

Mr. BLOOM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Speaker, that it is not up 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to say whether the 
whereases are going to be in there or 
not. The whereases are not printed 
when the bill is finally passed as an act 
or anything else. They are left off. 
That is the general rule in connection 
with all bills and resolutions. The 
whereases are not included. 

Mr. KEAN, Do they add anything to 
the bill? 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman had 
better ask the introducer of the reso- 
lution. It is just explanatory, that is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the democratic countries of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and others have been invaded and occupied; 
and 

Whereas these countries which are allied 
with us in the cause of democracy resisted to 
the limit of their strength the onrush of in- 
vading forces; and 

Whereas the usual economic processes of 
these countries have been completely dislo- 
cated as a result of being occupied by invad- 
ing forces; and 
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Whereas the food supplies of all these na- 
tions are dangerously exhausted due to re- 
quisition of native food supplies by the Ger- 
mans, and inability to secure their usual 
imports through the blockade; and 

Whereas no relief can be brought to them 
unless there be international action through 
which their native supplies can be protected 
and imports be made through the blockade; 
and 

Whereas starvation has already begun; 
and 

Whereas a plan for feeding the people of 
Greece has been in effect for several months 
in Greece under supervision of the Swedish 
and Swiss Governments and the International 
Red Cross; and 

Whereas after 6 months’ trial this relief 
has been certified by the State Department 
as working satisfactorily and without bene- 
fit to the Germans; and 

Whereas the Governments of Belgium, Nor- 
way, and Poland have requested that their 
people be given relief; and 

Whereas there are food surpluses available 
in the United States and in South America; 
and 

Whereas many of the invaded countries 
have money with which to purchase the food 
needed to keep their people alive and have 
signified their desire to use funds for that 
purpose; and 

Whereas the Swedish Government has 
ships not available to the Allies which could 
be used for transportation; and 

Whereas the specter of mass starvation 
among friendly and noncombatant women 
and children is a tragedy that the compas- 
sionate heart of America wants to avert; and 

Whereas France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and others have lived in friend- 
ship with the United States during our en- 
tire national existence, and have sent us mil- 
lions of our most useful and helpful Ameri- 
can citizens, and now have no means what- 
ever of securing the necessary agreements 
by which this disaster can be averted: Now, 
therefore, be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does express the conviction that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to extend the 
Greek experiment and thereby prevent this 
impending tragedy of mass starvation hereto- 
fore named; and be it further 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives respectfully urges that the Government 
of the United States, through the Secretary 
of State, endeavor as quickly as possible to 
work out, in cooperation with the British 
Government and the Governments of Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the accredited representa- 
tives of the other governments concerned, the 
setting up of systematic and definite relief 
for all stricken and hungry countries where 
the need is now the most acute; this relief 
to be based on agreements by the belliger- 
ents for the protection of the native and 
imported food supplies, with rigid safeguard- 
ing of such relief so that no military ad- 
ventage “whatever may accrue to the civil 
populations or armed forces of the invading 
nations, 


The House resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


COMPENSATION OF THE REGISTERS OF 
THE DISTRICT LAND OFFICES 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 866, 
to fix the compensation of registers of 
the district land offices in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. : 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That commencing 60 
days after the approval of this act the posi- 
tions of registers of the district land offices 
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shall become subject to the Classification Act 
of 1923 (42 Stat. 1488; 5 U. S. C., sec. 661, 
and the following), as amended: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall operate to re- 
duce the basic annual compensation of any 
register below the amount paid to such 
officer, exclusive of overtime pay, during the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the en- 
actment of this act. 

Sec. 2. Any moneys heretofore appropri- 
ated for thə salaries and commissions of 
registers shall be available for the payment 
of the compensation of the registers under 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
and there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such additional amounts as may be 
necessary for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. No provision of this act shall relieve 
any public land applicant or claimant from 
the necessity of making payment of fees, 
commissions, or other moneys required by 
law or regulation. Commencing 60 days 
after the approval of this act, the registers 
shall not receive any compensation based 
on fees, commissions, or other receipts and 
all amounts collected by them shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Sections 2237 and 2240 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and the act of May 21, 1928 
(45 Stat. 684; 43 U. S. C., sec. 80), as amended, 
are hereby repealed and all other provisions 
of law inconsistent with this act are repealed 
to the extent of such inconsistency. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall not 
extend to the Territory of Alaska. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
Passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXAMINATION NOT TO BE REQUIRED 
` AS A CONDITION TO APPOINTMENT OF 
CERTAIN POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1565, relating to the appointment of post- 
masters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That no postmaster at 
an office of the fourth class shall be re- 
quired, in the event such office is advanced 
to the third class, to pass any competitive 
or noncompetitive examination as a condi- 
tion to appointment or service as postmaster 
at the office so advanced; and no postmaster 
at an Office of the third class shall be re- 
quired, in the event such office is relegated 
to the fourth class, to pass any competitive 
or noncompetitive examination as a condi- 
tion to appointment or service as postmaster 
at the office so relegated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF PREFERENCE TO VET- 
ERANS WHO DESIRE TO COMPETE FOR 
POSITIONS IN THE FEDERAL CIVIL 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4115, to give honorably discharged vet- 
erans, their widows, and the wives of 
disabled veterans, who themselves are 
not qualified, preference in employment 
where Federal funds are disbursed. 

Mr. RAMSPECRK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice as it will 
come up under suspension of the rules 
today. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]? 

There was no objection. 
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ELIMINATION OF THE PAYMENT OF 
INTEREST ON REFUND CLAIMS COVER- 
ING SERVICE OF 1 YEAR OR LESS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4292, to amend section 12 (b) of the act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 (b) 
of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
amended by inserting, immediately follow- 
ing the first proviso, the following: “Except 
that no such interest shall be allowed on any 
separation unless the service covered there- 
by aggregates more than 1 year.” 

Sec. 2. That the last proviso of section 
12 (b) of the act of May 29, 1930, is amended 
by inserting after “so returned to an officer 
or employee” the following: “with respect to 
which interest was paid.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out all of lines 8, 9, 
10, and 11. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMPUTATION OF INTEREST ON CONTRI- 


BUTIONS TO THE CIVIL SERVICE RE- 

TIREMEN‘ FUND 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4320, relating to the computation of in- 
terest on contributions to the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund returned to employ- 
ees upon their separation from the serv- 
ice. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 (b), as 


amended, of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


of May 29, 1930, as amended (U. S. C., title 5, 
sec. 724 (b)), is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: “In computing 
interest under this subsection, a fractional 
part of a month shall be disregarded unless 
it amounts to more than half a month, in 
which case it shall be considered as a full 
month.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMITTING THE FILLING OF A VACANCY 
IN THE OFFICE OF DISTRICT JUDGE, 
DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3732, to repeal the prohibition against 
the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
district judge in the district of New 
Jersey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provision of 
subsection (a) of section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appointment 
of additional district and circuit judges,” ap- 
proved May 24, 1940 (54 Stat. 219), which 
reads: “Provided, That the first vacancy oc- 
curring in the office of district Judge in each 
of said districts shall not be filled,” be, and 
it hereby is, repealed insofar as it relates to 
the office of district judge in the district of 
New Jersey. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING ACQUISITION OF ADDI- 
TIONAL LANDS AND FLOWAGE EASE- 
MENTS FOR PLEASANT HILL RESERVOIR, 
OHIO 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2752, to authorize the acquisition of addi- 
tional lands and flowage easements for 
the Pleasant Hill Reservoir, Ohio, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, with the consent 
of the owners thereof, the Secretary of War 
in his discretion shall acquire, on behalf of the 
United States, title in fee simple to, or flow- 
age easements over, such additional lands in 
the vicinity of Perrysville, Ohio, as the Chief 
of Engineers may find to be subjected to 
flooding as a result of the impounding of 
water in the Pleasant Hill Reservoir, a unit 
in the Muskingum watershed flood-control 
project. If the owner of any land found to 
be subjected to flooding does not desire to sell, 
or grant a flowage easement over, such land 
to the United States, he may present to the 
Secretary of War from time to time claims for 
damages on account of the flooding of such 
land. The Secretary of War shall thereupon 
determine the amount he may find to be due 
such claimant and certify such amount to 
Congress as a legal claim for payment out of 
funds which are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the payment of such claims. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word War“, insert 
“in his discretion.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all of the bill after 
the word “project.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BENEFITS TO MERCHANT SEAMEN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4163, to amend section 2 of Public Law 
17, Seventy-eighth Congress, relating to 
functions of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection. the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (relating 
to seamen’s insurance) of the act entitled 
“An act to amend and clarify certain pro- 
visions of law relating to functions of the 
War Shipping Administration, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 24, 1943 (Public 
Law 17, 78th Cong.; 57 Stat. 45), is amended 
as follows: 

(1) By inserting after the first sentence of 
subsection (b) thereof a new sentence to read 
as follows: “There shall be no recovery of 
any money paid on account of insurance pro- 
vided for the master, officers, or members of 
the crew of, or individuals transported on, 
any vessel under this subsection or under 
subtitle—insurance of title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, from any 
person who in the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator, War Shipping Administration, is with- 
out fault, and when in the judgment of the 
Administrator such recovery would defeat the 
purposes of benefits otherwise authorized or 
would be against equity and good con- 
science.” 

(2) By adding at the end of said section 
new subsections to read as follows: 

“(c) The Administrator, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, is also authorized to make ade- 
quate payments to a master, officer, or mem- 
ber of the crew of, or any persons trans- 
ported on, a vessel owned by or chartered to 
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the Maritime Commission or the War Ship- 
ping Administration or operated by, or for 
the account of, or at the direction or under 
the control of the Commission or the Ad- 
ministration, for permanent total or partial 
disability as long as such disability resulting 
from causes related to the war effort whether 
heretofore or hereafter arising exists. 

“(d) The War Shipping Administration 
shall have the right of intervention and a 
lien and right of recovery in the cases and 
to the extent of any payments paid and 
payable under this section or under subtitle— 
insurance of title IT of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, in the manner pro- 
vided in the last paragraph of subsection (c) 
of section 105 of the act approved December 
2, 1942 (Public Law 784, 77th Cong.; 42 U. S. C., 
sec. 1701), as amended by Public Law 216, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, approved December 
23, 1943. Any amounts recovered under this 
provision shall be covered into the marine and 
war-risk insurance fund, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ABOLISHMENT OF THE JACKSON HOLE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2241, to abolish the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943, and to restore the area 
embraced within and constituting said 
monument to its status as part of the 
Teton National Forest. - 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HARPERS FERRY 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3524, to provide for the establishment of 
the Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to accept donations of land, interest in land, 
buildings, structures, and other property in 
the vicinity of Harpers Ferry, W. Va., not to 
exceed 1,500 acres, as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may deem necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act, and donations of funds 
for the purchase and maintenance thereof, 
the evidence of title to such lands to be satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior. Any 
Federal land within the area designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior as necessary for 
monument purposes shall be transferred to 
the administration of the Department of the 
Interior and when so transferred shall be- 
come a part of the monument: Provided, 
That the Federal department or agency hav- 
ing administration over suen land shall agree 
in advance to such transfer. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired under the 
provisions of section 1 of this act shall con- 
stitute the Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment and shall be a prblic national memorial 
commemorating the Harpers Ferry, cam- 
paigns of the War between the States (Civil 
War) and the great cause of human freedom. 
The Director of the National Park Service 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall have the supervision, manage- 
ment, and control of such national monu- 
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ment and shall maintain and preserve it for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of 
the United States, subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), 
entitled “Ar act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes,” as amended. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to— 

(1) Maintain, either.in an existing struc- 
ture acquired under the provisions of section 
1 of this act or in a building constructed by 
him for the purpose, a museum for relics and 
records pertaining to historic events that 
took place at Harpers Ferry, and for other 
relics of national and patriotic interest, and 
to accept on behalf of the United States, for 
installation in such museum, articles which 
may be offered as additions to the museum; 
and 

(2) Construct roads and facilities and 
mark with monuments, tablets, or otherwise, 
points of interest within the boundaries of 
the Harpers Ferry National Monument. 

Sec, 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 11, after the word “commem- 
orating“. strike out the word “the” and insert 
“historical events at or near.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “campaigns of 
the War between the States (Civil War) and 
the great cause of human freedom.” 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “the”, in- 
sert “improvement and maintenance on the 
land and sites donated under the.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered vo be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO EXPEDITING ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3054, to amend the Expediting Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: é 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of February 11, 1903, chapter 544, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“In every suit in equity brought in any dis- 
trict court of the United States under any 
of said acts, wherein the United States is 
complainant, an appeal from the final decree 
of the district court will lie only to the Su- 
preme Court and must be taken within 60 
days from the entry thereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That if, upon any such appeal, it shall 
be found that, by reason of disqualification, 
there shall not be a quorum of Justices of the 
Supreme Court qualified to participate in the 
consideration of the case on the merits, then, 
in lieu of a decision by the Supreme Court, 
the case shall be immediately sent by the 
Supreme Court to the senior circuit Judge of 
the circuit in which is located the district in 
which the suit was brought and it shall be 
the duty of the senior circuit judge to desig- 
nate immediately three circuit judges of said 
circuit, one of whom shall be himself and 
the other two of whom shall be the two cir- 
cuit judges next in order of seniority to him- 
self, to hear and determine the appeal in 
such case and it shall be the duty of the 
judges so designated to assign the case for 
argument at the earliest practicable date and 
to participate in the determination thereof 
and the decision of the three circuit judges, 
or of a majority in number thereof, shall be 
final and there shall be no review of such 
decision by appeal or certiorari or otherwise. 

“If, by reason of death or otherwise, any of 
sald three circuit judges shall be unable to 
participate in the decision of said case, any 
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such vacancy or vacancies shall be filed by the 
senior circuit judge by designating one or 
more other circuit judges of the said circuit 
next in order of seniority and, if there be 
none such available, he shall fill any such 
vacancy or vacancies by designating one or 
more circult judges from another circuit or 
circuits, designating, in each case the oldest 
available circuit judge, in order of seniority, 
in the circuit from which he is selected, such 
designation to be only with the consent of the 
senior circuit judge of any such other circuit. 

“This amendment shall apply to every case 
pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

“That section 2 of the act of February 11, 
1903, chapter 544, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“In every suit in equity brought in any 
district court of the United States under any 
of said acts, wherein the United States is 
complainant, an appeal from the final decree 
of the district court will He only to the 
Supreme Court and must be taken within 60 
days from the entry thereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That if, upon any such appeal, it shall 
be found that, by reason of disqualification, 
there shall not be a quorum of Justices of 
the Supreme Court qualified to participate in 
the consideration of the case on the merits, 
then, in lieu of a decision by the Supreme 
Court, the case shall be immediately sent by 
the Supreme Court to the circuit court 
of appeals of the circuit in which is 
located the district in which the suit 
was brought and it shall be the duty of 
the senior circuit judge of said circuit court 
of appeals, qualified to participate in the 
consideration of the case on the merits, to 
designate immediately three circuit Judges of 
said court, one of whom shall be himself 
and the other two of whom shall be the two 
circuit Judges next in order of seniority to 
himself, to hear and determine the appeal 
in such case and it shall be the duty of the 
court, so comprised, to assign the case for 
argument at the earliest practicable date and 
to hear and determine the same, and the de- 
cision of the three circuit Judges so designat- 
ed, or of a majority in number thereof, shall 
be final and there shall be no review of such 
decision by appeal or certiorari or otherwise. 

Af. by reason of death or otherwise, any 
of said three circuit judges shall be unable 
to participate in the ‘decision of said case, 
any such vacancy or vacancies shall be filled 
by the senior circuit judge by designating 
one or more other circuit judges of the said 
circuit next in order of seniority and, if there 
be none such available, he shall fill any such 
vacancy or vacancies by designating one or 
more circuit judges from another circuit or 
circuits, designating, in each case, the oldest 
available circuit judge, in order of seniority, 
in the circuit from which he is selected, such 
designation to be only with the consent of 
the senior circuit judge of any such other 
circuit. 

This amendment shall apply to every case 
pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the call of the eligible bills on the 
Consent Calendar for today. 
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PENSIONS TO CERTAIN UNREMARRIED The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


DEPENDENT WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR 
VETERANS WHO WERE MARRIED TO THE 
VETERAN SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 26, 
1905 


Mr, LESINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 86) to 
grant pensions to certain unremarried 
dependent widows of Civil War veterans 
who were married to the veteran subse- 
quent to June 26, 1905. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the dependent un- 
remarried widow of a Civil War veteran who 
is barred from the receipt of pension because 
her marriage to the veteran occurred subse- 
quent to June 26, 1905, but who is otherwise 
entitled to such pension either under the act 
of May 1, 1920 (41 Stat. 585), or under the act 
of June 9, 1980 (46 Stat. 528), shall be entitled 
to pension in her own right under said acts 
at the rates and under the conditions speci- 
fied therein and to the additional pension 
provided for minor and helpless children in 
the act of May 1, 1920, provided she married 
the veteran 10 years prior to his death and 
lived with him continuously from the date of 
marriage to the date of his death except 
where there was a separation which was due 
to misconduct of or procured by the veteran 
without the fault of the widow: Provided, 
That if pension has been granted to an in- 
sane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless child of 
the veteran or to a child or children of the 
veteran under 16 years of age, the widow shall 
not be entitled to the pension authorized 
in this act until the pension to the child or 
children terminates, unless such child or 
children be a member or members of her fam- 
ily and cared for by her; and when these 
conditions are fulfilled and the pension is 
granted to the widow, payment of pension 
to such child or children shall cease; except 
that in the event the amount being paid to 
such child or children is less than the amount 
authorized to the widow by this act, then the 
difference between said amounts will be paid 
to the widow: Provided further, That no pen- 
sion shall be payable under this act to a 
widow under 60 years of age. 

Sec..2. Payment of pension as provided by 
this act shall be effective from the date of 
receipt of application in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, in the form prescribed by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, but not 
prior to the date of enactment of this act. 
Pension under this act shall not be paid to 
the widow of a veteran of the Civil War 
who has remarried either once or more than 
once, and upon the remarriage of such a 
widow her pension shall be terminated. The 
penal and forfeiture provisions of the pen- 
sion laws providing pensions for veterans of 
the Civil War and their widows and depend- 
ents shall be applicable to the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. No agent, attorney, or other person 
shall, directly or indirectly, solicit, contract 
for, charge, or receive any fee or compensa- 
tion for preparing or assisting in the prep- 
aration of the necessary papers in the appli- 
cation to the Veterans’ Administration for 
benefits under this act. Any person who 
shell, directly or indirectly, solicit, contract 
for, charge, or receive any fee or compensa- 
tion for such preparation or assistance shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and each and 
every offense shall be punishable by a fine of 
not more than $500 or imprisonment at hard 
labor for not more than 2 years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LESINSKI, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H. R. 86, is similar to bills that were re- 
ported by the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions during the Seventy-sixth and Sev- 
enty-seventh Congresses. Both bills 
were passed by the House without 
amendment or dissenting vote, and both 
bills were favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions of the United States 
Senate, but failed of enactment prior to 
the adjournment of the Congresses. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This bill has for its purpose the grant- 
ing of service pensions to a restricted 
group of Civil War widows who are not 
now eligible for service pensions because 
they were not married to the veteran 
prior to June 27, 1905. 

Under existing service-pension laws, a 
widow of a Civil War veteran, if married 
to the veteran prior to June 27, 1905, may 
receive pension at the rate of $30 per 
month if under 70 years of age, $40 per 
month to those 70 years of age or over, or 
$50 per month if married to the veteran 
during his Civil War service. Under the 
existing laws, remarriage of the widow 
subsequent to the death of the veteran is 
no bar to the receipt of pension if the 
subsequent remarriage was terminated 
or the remarriages were terminated 
without fault on the part of the widow. 
Under the provisions of this bill, if the 
widow has remarried subsequent to the 
veteran’s death, she would be barred 
from receipt of pension thereunder, The 
provisions of existing law do not require 
that the widow show dependency. The 
bill requires that dependency be shown 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Un- 
der existing laws, as heretofore stated, 
pension is payable to a widow under 60 
years of age, whereas under this bill it is 
required that the widow be at least 60 
years of age in order to be eligible to 
receive benefits thereunder. 

Under the provisions of this bill; a new 
group of widows would become eligible 
notwithstanding the present marriage 
delimiting date, June 27, 1905, and re- 
ceive pension if otherwise entitled under 
the service-pension laws if marriage to 
the veteran occurred at least 10 years 
prior to the veteran’s death and the 
widow had lived with the veteran con- 
tinuously from the date of their marriage 
to the date of the veteran’s death, ex- 
cept in those instances where separation 
is clearly the fault of the veteran. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR BENEFITS 


If this bill is enacted into law in its 
present form, the conditions on which 
award will be predicated are as follows: 
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First. No pension is payable under the 
act unless the widow is 60 years of age. 

Second. Marriage to the veteran must 
have occurred at-least 10 years prior to 
his death. 

Third. The widow must have lived 
with the veteran continuously from the 
date of marriage to the date of the vet- 
eran’s death, except in those instances 
where a separation is clearly the fault of 
the veteran. 

Fourth. Dependency must be shown. 
This showing will be based upon regula- 
tions to be drafted by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs and will presumably 
conform to the criteria now in force with 
respect to the dependency of mothers 
and fathers who are claimants for pen- 
sion or compensation. 

Fifth. The widow must have remained 
the lawful widow of the veteran. If she 
has remarried subsequent to his death, 
she is barred from receipt of pension un- 
der terms of the bill. 

Sixth. The widow may not be granted 
pension while the veteran’s child or chil- 
dren either helpless or under the age of 
16 years are on the pension rolls, unless 
it is shown that the child or children are 
in her care and custody. However, if the 
rate being paid the child or children is 
less than that the widow would receive if 
the child or children were in her care, 
then any difference may be paid her. 

Seventh. The widow will be barred 
from receiving pension if she is found to 
be living in open and notorious adulter- 
ous cohabitation subsequent to the vet- 
eran’s death. 

Eighth, The veteran must have served 
90 days or more in the Civil War, or if 
he served less than 90 days, must have 
been discharged for disability incurred 
in the service in line of duty. 

COST OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Veterans’ Administration fur- 
nished the revised estimate to the com- 
mittee as to the cost, and it is estimated 
that approximately 2,000 new cases 
would be eligible for pension at the cost 
of approximately $960,000 for the first 
year. There are also 400 widows now 
pensioned under special acts that would 
be entitled under the provisions of this 
bill, and it is estimated that the cost 
would be $44,000 for the first year. The 
total estimated annual cost would be ap- 
proximately $1,004,000, affecting 2,400 
widows. However, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has informed the committee 
that, based upon their experience, it is 
not likely that more than one-half of the 
new cases will apply the first year, which 
would reduce the estimated cost for the 
first year to $524,000, affecting 1,400 
widows. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE LEGISLATION 


There has been recently approved a 
Spanish War pension bill, which ad- 
vanced the marriage date from Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, to January 1, 1938. There 


was also approved an Indian war pen- 


sion bill that contained this provision, 
identical with this bill—namely, that a 
dependent unremarried widow, in order 
to secure pension, must have attained 
the age of 60 years and was married to 
the veteran 10 or more years prior to his 
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death. Prior to the enactment of this 
law, widows of Indian war veterans who 
married subsequent to March 3, 1917, 
were denied a service pension. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two respects, in one to include 
some correspondence I have had with 
Secretary Stimson, and in the other to 
include a short poem about Mr. South 
Trimble on his birthday. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain brief newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp upon the subject of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project and 
include therein three editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the geritleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on three subjects 
and include therein two editorials fro 
the Chicago Times and another editorial 
from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 


‘VETERANS’ PREFERENCE IN THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 4115) to give honorably discharged 
veterans, their widows, and the wives 
of disabled veterans, who themselves are 
not qualified, preference in employment 
where Federal funds are disbursed, with 
the amendments adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944.” 

Sec. 2. In certification for appointment, in 
appointment, in reinstatement, in reemploy- 
ment, and in retention in civilian positions 
in all establishments, agencies, bureaus, ad- 
ministrations, projects, and departments of 
the Government, permanent or temporary, 
and in either (a) the classified civil service; 
(b) the unclassified civil service; (c) any 
temporary or emergency establishment, 
agency, bureau, administration, project, and 
department created by acts of Congress or 
Presidential Executive order; and (d) the 
civil service of the District of Columbia, 
preference shall be given to (1) those ex- 
service men and women who have served 
honorably in any branch of the armed forces 
of the United States who have established the 
present existence of a service-connected dis- 
ability or who are receiving compensation, 
disability retirement benefits, or pension by 
reason of public laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the War Depart- 
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ment or the Navy Departrhent; (2) the wives 
of such service-connected disabled ex-service- 
men and the husbands of such service-con- 
nected disabled ex-servicewomen as have 
themselves been unable to qualify for any 
civil-service appointment; (3) the unmarried 
widows of deceased ex-servicemen who 
served honorably in any branch of the armed 
forces of the United States during any war, 
or in any campaign or expedition (for which 
a campaign badge has been authorized), the 
widowers of any deceased ex-servicewomen 
who have served honorably in any branch of 
the armed forces of the United States during 
any war or in any campaign or expedition 
(for which a campaign badge has been au- 
thorized) who are supporting any children 
under 18 years of age of such deceased ex- 
servicewomen; and (4) those honorably dis- 
charged ex-service men and women who have 
served in any branch of the armed forces of 
the United States during any war, or in any 
campaign or expedition (for which a cam- 
paign badge has been authorized). 

Sec. 3. In all examinations to determine 
the qualifications of applicants for entrance 
into the service 10 points shall be added to 
the earned ratings of those persons included 
under section 2 (1), (2), and (3), and 5 
points shall be added to the earned ratings 
of those persons included under section 2 
(4) of this act: Provided, That in examina- 
tions for the positions of guards, elevator 
operators, messengers, and custodians com- 
petition shall be restricted to persons entitled 
to preference under this.act as long as per- 
sons entitled to preference are available and 
during the present war and for a period of 5 
years following the termination of the pres- 
ent war as proclaimed by the President or by 
a concurrent resolution of the Congress for 
such other positions as may from time to 
time be determined by the President. 

Sec. 4. In examinations where experience 
is an element of qualification, time spent in 
the military or naval service of the United 
States shall be credited in a veteran’s rating 
where his or her actual employment in a sim- 
ilar vocation to that for which he or she is 
examined was interrupted by such military 
or nayal service. In all examinations to de- 


termine the qualifications of a veteran ap- 


plicant, credit shall be given for all valuable 
experience, including experience gained in 
religious, civic, welfare, service, and organi- 
Zational activities, regardless of whether any 
compensation was received therefor. 

Sec. 5. In determining qualifications for 
examination, appointment, promotion, reten- 
tion, transfer, or reinstatement, with respect 
to preference eligibles, the Civil Service Com- 
mission or other examining agency shall 
waive requirements as to age, height, and 
weight, provided any such requirement is not 
essential to the performance of the duties 
of the position for which examination is 
given. The Civil Service Commission or other 
examining agency, after giving due consid- 
eration to the recommendation of any ac- 
credited physician in the service of the 
United States, shall waive the physical re- 
quirements in the case of any veteran, pro- 
vided such veteran is, in the opinion of the 
Civil Service Commission or other examining 
agency, physically able to discharge efficiently 
the duties of the position for which the 
examination is given. No minimum educa- 
tional requirement will be prescribed in any 
civil-service examination except for such 
scientific, technical, or professional positions 
the duties of which the Civil Service Commis- 
sion decides cannot be performed by a per- 
son who does not have such education. The 
Commission shall make a part of its public 
records its reasons for such decision. 

Sec. 6. Preference eligibles shall not be 


subject to the provisions of section 9 of the 


Civil Service Act concerning two or more 
members of family in the service, or to the 
provisions of section 2 of that act concerning 
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apportionment of appointments in the Gov- 
ernment departments in the District of Co- 
lumbia among the several States and Terri- 
tories according to population, but may be 
required to furnish evidence of residence 
and domicile. 

Sec. 7. The names of preference eligibles 
shall be entered on the appropriate registers 
or lists of eligibles in accordance with their 
respective augmented ratings, and the name 
of a preference eligible shall be entered ahead 
of all others having the same rating: Pro- 
vided, That, except for positions in the pro- 
fessional and scientific services for which 
the entrance salary is over $3,000 per an- 
num, the names of all qualified preference 
eligibles, entitled to 10 points in addition to 
their earned ratings, shall be placed at the 
top of the appropriate civil-service register or 
employment list, in accordance with their re- 
spective augmented ratings. 

Sec. 8. When, in accordance with civil- 
service laws and rules, a nominating or ap- 
pointing officer shall request certification of 
eligibles for appointment purposes, the Civil 
Service Commission shall certify, from the 
top of the appropriate register of eligibles, 
a number of names sufficient to permit the 
nominating or appointing officer to consider 
at least three names in connection with each 
vacancy. The nominating or appointing of- 
ficer shall make selection for each vacancy 
from not more than the highest three names 
available for appointment on such certifica- 
tion, unless objection shall be made, and 
sustained by the Commission, to one or more 
of the persons certified, for any proper and 
adequate reason, as may be prescribed in the 
rules promulgated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission: Provided, That an appointing of- 
ficer who passes over a veteran eligible and 
selects a nonveteran shall file with the Civil 
Service Commission his reasons in writing 
for so doing, which shall become a part of 
the record of such veteran eligible, and shall 
be made available upon request to the vet- 
eran or his designated representative; the 
Civil Service Commission is directed to de- 
termine the sufficiency of such submitted rea- 
sons and, if found insufficient, shall require 
such appointing officer to submit more de- 
tailed information in support thereof; the 
findings of the Civil Service Commission as 
to the sufficiency or insufficiency of such rea- 
sons shall be transmitted to and considered 
by such appointing officer, and a copy thereof 
shall be sent to the veteran eligible or to 
his designated representative upon request 
therefor: Provided further, That if, upon 
certification, reasons deemed sufficient by the 
Civil Service Commission for passing over his 
name shall three times have been given by 
an appointing officer, certification of his 
name for appointment may thereafter be 
discontinued, prior notice of which shall be 
sent to the veteran eligible.. Whenever 
in the Postal Service two or more sub- 
stitutes are appointed on the same day, they 
shall be promoted to the regular force in 
the order in which their names appeared on 
the civil-service register from which they 


were originally appointed, whenever there are 


substitutes of the required sex who are 
eligible and will accept, unless such va- 
cancies are filled by transfer or reinstate- 
ment. 

Src. 9. In the unclassified Federal, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, civil service, and in all 
other positions and employment hereinbe- 
fore referred to in (c) of section 2 hereof, 
the nominating or appointing officer or em- 
ploying official shall make selection from the 
qualified applicants in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. A 

Sec. 10. The Civil Service Commission is 
authorized and directed to hold an exami- 
nation, during the next succeeding quar- 
terly period, for any position to which any 
appointment has ‘been made within the pre- 
ceding 3 years, for any person included under 


s ‘ 


—— 


a 
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section 2 (1), (2), and (3) of this act upon 
application for examination for any such 
position. 

Sec. 11. The Civil Service Commission is 
hereby authorized to promulgate appropriate 
rules and regulations for the administration 
and enforcement of the provisions of this 
act. 
Sec. 12. In any reduction in personnel in 
any civilian ‘service of any Federal agency, 
competing employees shall be released in ac- 
cordance with Civil Service Commission regu- 
lations which shall give due effect to tenure 


of employment, military preference, length 


of service, and efficiency ratings: Provided, 
That the length of time spent in active serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the United States 
of each such employee shall be credited in 
computing length of total service: Provided 
further, That preference employees whose 
efficiency ratings are “good” or better shall 


be retained in preference to all other com- 


peting employees and that preference em- 
ployees whose efficiency ratings are below 
“good” shall be retained in preference to 
competing nonpreference employees who have 
equal or lower efficiency ratings: And pro- 
vided jurther, That when any or all of the 
functions of any agency are transferred to, 
or when any agency is replaced by, some 
other agency, or agencies, all preference em- 
ployees in the function or functions trans- 
ferred or in the agency which is replaced 
by some other agency shall first be trans- 
ferred to the replacing agency, or agencies, 
for employment in positions for which they 
are qualified, before such agency, or agencies, 
shall appoint additional employees from any 
other source for such positions. 

Sec. 13 Any preference eligible who has re- 
signed or who has been dismissed or fur- 
loughed may, at the request of any appoint- 
ing officer, be certified for, and appointed to, 
any position for which he may be eligible 
in the civil service, Federal, or District of 
Columbia. or in any establishment. agency, 
bureau, administration, project, or depart- 
ment, temporary or permanent. 

Sec. 14. No permanent or indefinite prefer- 
ence eligible, who has completed a proba- 
tionary or trial period employed in the civil 
service, or in any establishment, agency, bu- 
reau, administration, project, or department, 
hereinbefore referred to shall be discharged, 
suspended for more than 30 days, furloughed 
without pay, reduced in rank or compensa- 
tion, or debarred for future appointment ex- 
cept for such cause as will promote the effi- 
ciency of the service and for reasons given 
in writing, and the person whose discharge, 
suspension for more than 30 days, furlough 
without pay, or reduction in rank or compen- 
sation is sought shall have at least 30 days’ 
advance written notice (except. where there 
is rea onable cause to believe the employee 
to be guilty of a crime for which a sentence 
of imprisonment can be imposed), stating 
any and all reasons, specifically and in detail, 
for any such proposed action; such prefer- 
ence eligible shall be allowed a reasonable 
time for answering the same personally and 
in writing, and for furnishing affidavits in 
support of such answer, and shall have the 
right to appeal to the Civil Service Commis- 
mission from an adverse decision of the ad- 
ministfative officer so acting, such appeal to 
be made in writing within a reasonable length 
of time after the date of receipt of notice 
of such adverse decision: Provided, That such 
preference eligible shall have the right to 
make a personal appearance, or an appear- 
ance through a designated representative, in 
accordance with such reasonable rules and 
regulations as may be issued by the Civil 
Service Commission; after investigation and 
consideration of the evidence submitted, the 
Civil Service Commission shall submit its 
findngs and recommendations to the proper 
administrative officer and shall send copies 
of same to the appellant or to his designated 
representative: Provided, further, That the 
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Civil Service Commission may declare any 
such preference eligible who may have been 
dismissed or furloughed without pay to be 
eligible for the provisions of section 15 hereof. 

Sec. 15. Any preference eligible, who has 
been furloughed, or separated without delin- 
quency or misconduct, upon request, shall 
have his name placed on all appropriate civil- 
service registers and/or on all employment 
lists, for every position for which his quali- 
fications have been established, as main- 
tained by the Civil Service Commission, 
or as shall be maintained by any agency 
or project of the Federal Government, or of 
the District of Columbta, in the order as pro- 
vided in section 7 hereof, and shall then be 
eligible for recertification and reappoint- 
ment in the order and according to the 
procedure as provided for in sections 7 and 8 
hereof. No appointment shall be made from 
an examination register of eligibles when 
there are three or more names of preference 
eligibles on any appropriate reemployment 
list for the position to be filled. 

Sec. 16. Any preference eligible who has 
resigned shall, upon request to the Civil 
Service Commission, have his name again 
placed on all proper civil-service registers for 
which he may have been qualified, in the 
order as provided for in section 7 hereof, and 
shall then be eligible for recertification and 
reappointment in the order, and according to 
the procedure, as provided for in sections 7 
and 8 hereof. 

Sec. 17. The term “Civil Service Commis- 
sion” or “Commission” as used in this act 
shall mean the present United States Civil 
Service Commission or any body or person 
who may by law succeed to its powers and 
duties, or any of them, or which or who may 
be designated by law to perform any specific 
duty and possess any specific power concern- 
ing matters’ covered by this act. 

Sec, 18. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions hereof are hereby 
modified to conform herewith, and this act 
shall not be construed to take away from any 
preference eligible any rights heretofore 
granted to, or possessed by, him under any 
existing law, Executive order, civil-service 


rule or regulation, of any department of the 


Government or officer thereof. 

Sec. 19. It shall be the authority and duty 
of the Civil Service Commission in all cases 
under the classified civil service to make and 
enforce appropriate rules and regulations to 
carry into full effect the provisions, intent, 
and purpose of this act and such Executive 
arders as may be issued pursuant thereto and 
in furtherance thereof. 

Sxc. 20. Nothing contained in this act is in- 
tended to apply to any position or appoint- 
ment which by the Congress is required to be 
confirmed by, or made with, the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this 
act shall apply to appointments under Public 
Law No. 720, Seventy-fifth Congress, third 
session, approved June 25, 19388. 

Sec. 21. If any part of this act shall be 
found to be unconstitutional, the rest of it 
shall be considered as in full force and 
effect. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I demand a sec- 
ond, Mr. Speaker. 4 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
3 of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. STARNES], the 
author of the bill, 
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Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, from the very inception of our 
Republic our Government has extended 
certain special benefits and privileges to 
“the men who have offered their lives in 
the defense of the country and its insti- 
tutions. This is a sound principle. 
Those who are selected from among us 
to wear the uniform and to serve the 
country on the firing line are certainly 
entitled, when peace has been won 
through their efforts, to be selected and 
given special consideration and prefer- 
ence in employment by their Government 
in peacetimes. That is a reward to 
an American who has willingly and 
gladly offered his life in an effort to save 
and to sanctify for us the principles of 
government under which we live, and 
which by their sterling efforts is being 
handed on to posterity. 

Most of the provisions of this par- 
ticular bill have been in practice for a 
number of years. Since World War No. 
1 various Executive and administrative 
orders have extended to veterans 
throughout this country privileges in 
Government services. However, it is a 
matter of regret to me that the Congress 
has not heretofore established by law 
preference to veterans in Government 
employment. This is the first step in 
that direction. We are laying down a 
broad, general policy, and in some in- 
stances we are being quite specific in this 
bill in providing preference for veterans 
in Government. The biggest problem in 
the post-war period is providing jobs for 
able-bodied American citizens who have 
served in the armed forces. Jobs by 
which they can support themselves and 
their families; jobs which will permit 
them to retain their self-respect and 
feel that the country for which they have 
offered their all has not failed them. 

When this war is over and our boys 
come home they should not be forced to 
tramp the streets looking for jobs, nor 
to live on charity. There should be a 
job ready and waiting in private enter- 
prise or with the Government, Federal, 
State, and local, for every American 
fighting man when he comes home when 
victory has been won. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. 
the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I understand this bill 
presents for the first time recognition for 
the women as veterans. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. 
correct. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And that this bill will 
apply the same to both men and women. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. That is 
correct, and I thank the gentlewoman 
from Ohio for bringing the matter to my 
attention. This bill does, for the first 
time, recognize the principle of prefer- 
ence for women in service and for the 
husbands or widowers of the ex-service- 
women. 

Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee 
on the timely steps that are being taken 


I yield to 


That is 
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in this measure. As I understand it, it is 
a qualifying, all-embracing measure, and 
I think the gentleman deserves a lot of 
credit for it. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the three great vet- 
erans’ organizations, the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the Disabled American Veterans, have 
endorsed and recommended this legisla- 
tion for passage. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Can the gentleman 
inform me whether or not under this bill 
the men who receive a blue discharge are 
entitled to receive veterans’ preference, 
or is it limited simply to those with an 
honorable discharge? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. It is 
limited to those who have honorably 
oon as I recall the provisions of the 

ill. 

Mr. KEARNEY. The blue discharge 
is a discharge neither with honor nor 
without honor. The gentleman says this 
is limited to those men who are honor- 
ably discharged? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. 
my recollection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. I believe this is a 
very splendid bill, I am also sure it will 
receive the support of all the Members. 
However, I hope the distinguished 
author of the bill will point out for the 
benefit of the record wherein this bill 
gives added privileges or rights to male 
veterans. The gentlewoman from Ohio 
has made mention of the fact that 
women are now admitted, which is cer- 
tainly the right and proper thing to do. 
There are some of us who have not been 
able to read the record in its entirety. 
I should like to know if this bill changes 
or alters the present laws, or in what 
respect it adds to existing law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK.. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
fiom Alabama. 

Mr. STARNES of Alabama. The his- 
tory of the present legislation is that for 
the past 8 years, originally as a member 
of the Committee on the Civil Service of 
the House and as a member ef the Amer- 
ican Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, I sponsored for them at their re- 
quest bills providing veterans’ prefer- 
ence. Three hearings have been held 
upon the bills which they have requested 
me to introduce. Finally they came to 
a complete and unanimous agreement on 
this bill, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans, the three major vet- 


I thank 
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erans’ organizations. This bill has the 
unanimous support of the House Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service and it has 
support of the President of the United 
States as expressed in a letter addressed 
to the chairman of this committee. 

If you will refer to pages 3 and 4 of 
the committee report, you will find the 
comments oi the committee with respect 
to the chief additions to existing rules 
and regulations with reference to prefer- 
ence extended to veterans. 

Section 2 defines the groups or classes 
of veterans to whom preference is to be 
granted. It includes for the first time 
the husbands and widowers of service- 
connected disabled ex-servicewomen, 
because, as we know, this is the first time 
the Congress has recognized the status 
of women as ex-servicewomen in serv- 
ing their country. They have done a 
magnificent job, as usual. 

Section 3, in addition to carrying into 
law the present provisions of the civil- 
service rules providing for the addition 
of 10 points for disabled veterans and 5 
points for others, provides that as long 
as persons entitled to preference are 
available, civil-service appointments for 
certain classes of positions, such as 
guards, elevator operators, messengers, 
and custodians, shall be available exclu- 
Sively to veterans. We go one step fur- 
ther in that we authorize the President 
during this war and for a period of 5 
years after the cessation of hostilities to 
set aside for the exclusive appointment 
of veterans certain types or classes of 
Government jobs. 

In section 6 we waive the right of ap- 
portionment which has been set up in 
the Civil Service Act, under which jobs 
are apportioned to the District of Co- 
lumbia and the various States and Ter- 
ritories according to population. We 
waive that provision with reference to 


the appointment of veterans, and we go 


further and waive section 9 of the Civil 
Service Act of 1883, concerning two or 
more members of a family in the service. 
In other words, we waive that provision 
of the original Civil Service Act which 
states that two or more members of a 
family shall not serve, and permit any 
number of veterans in the same family 
to obtain Government employment. 

In section 7 we exempt to a certain ex- 
tent from the provisions of this act pref- 
erence for specially skilled jobs where 
the salaries are over $3,000 per annum. 
However, less than 1 percent of Govern- 
ment employees are presently affected by 
that, and in normal times it would prob- 
ably be less than 1 percent. 

In section 8 we provide that when a 
veteran is passed over by an appointing 
agency the appointing officer must file 
his reasons in writing with the Civil 
Service Commission and the Civil Service 
Commission must make an investigation, 
and that the objections or reasons for 
failure to appoint a veteran who has 
been passed over must be made available 
to that veteran or to his representative 
upon request. That is new, and it 
strengthens the provision with refer- 
ence to veterans’ preference. 

Section 12 provides for procedure in 
any reduction in personnel in any civilian 
service of any Federal agency, specific 
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provisions appearing with respect to the 
preferred status of veterans in retention. 
Provision is also made in this section di- 
recting that when any or all of the func- 
tions of any agency are transferred to, 
or when any agency is replaced by, some 
other agency, or agencies, all preference 
employees in the function or functions 
transferred or in the agency which is re- 
placed by some other agency shall first 
be transferred to the replacing agency, or 
agencies, for employment in positions for 
which they are qualified, before such 
agency, or agencies, shall appoint addi- 
tional employees from any other source 
for such positions, 

Section 14 gives special preferences to 
veterans in the way of prior notice before 
they are discharged, suspended for more 
than 30 days, furloughed without pay, re- 
duced in rank or compensation, or de- 
barred for future appointment except 
for such cause as shall promote the effi- 
ciency of the service and for reasons 
given in writing. This section gives such 
a preference eligible the right to appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission from an 
adverse decision of any administrative 
officer, with the further right of making 


a personal appearance or an appearance 


through a designated representative, in 
accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions as may be issued by the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission. 

Sections 15 and 16 relate to the prefer- 
ence granted veteran eligibles in connec- 
tion with appropriate civil-service reg- 
isters. i 

Section 20 provides that this proposal 
would not apply to positions where Sen- 
ate confirmation is required; however, it 
would apply to postmaster appointments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has again expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill under consideration, H. R. 4155, 
and known as the veterans’ preference 
bill, continues the law and Executive or- 
ders that have been in effect for a num- 
ber of years providing for veterans’ pref- 
erence in governmental employment. 
This bill also provides additional fea- 
tures that are of special interest to World 
War veterans, their wives, and depend- 
ents. This legislation includes for the 
first time, husbands and widowers of 
service-connected disabled ex-service- 
women, 

In addition to continuing the present 
rules providing for the extension of 5 
points for nondisability preference and 
10 points disability preference, it gives 
veterans first priority for positions of 
guard, elevator operator, messenger, and 
custodian positions, as far as they can 
be filled by ex-service men and women. 
This list could be extended to include a 
number of additional positions for which 
servicemen and servicewomen could 
qualify without difficulty, especially 
when there are vacancies in such posi- 
tions. 

One of the most important provisions 
in this bill requires that when an ap- 
pointing officer passes over a veteran eli- 
gible, and selects someone who is not a 
veteran, then such officer shall file with 
the Civil Service Commission his reasons 
for so doing and the veteran shall be en- 
titled to a copy thereof. The veteran also 
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Will have a right to an appeal from this 
decision. 

This measure, as you have been ad- 
vised, has the approval of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
and-the disabled veterans organizations. 
The bill, as I have suggested at the be- 
ginning, strengthens and improves vet- 
erans’ legislation heretofore passed by 
Congress. i 

I believe this legislation will meet with 
the approval of both Houses of this Con- 
gress. In fact, I have heard little objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr, Speaker, I believe there is a con- 
sensus of opinion and rightly so, that vet- 
erans should be given preference for jobs 
in industry and business as well as in 
Government when they are released from 
the armed forces. Industry and business 
as well as the Government have assured 
members of the armed forces they shall 
have the first right to their former jobs 
just as far as can be done when the war 
is over. Our Government should lead the 
way in the protection of that right. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this legislation 
could go still further and give the vet- 
eran a chance to compete for positions 
that have been filled in any agency of 
the Government since the emergency 
was declared, whether that position be in 
an old-line agency or in what may be de- 
scribed as a war agency. In other words, 
where a position is continued when the 
war is over and has been filled by a non- 
service Man or woman, such position 
shall be open for a veteran who can 
qualify for such job. I believe this to be 
fair for the reason that the person now 


holding such position understood when 


he or she came into the service that it 
was for the “duration and 6 months 
thereafter.” If such legislation were en- 
acted, it would give a chance for a good 
Many deserving veterans to compete and 
qualify for a number of Government po- 
sitions that may not come under this 
act. I think the House could very well 


“give favorable consideration to such leg- 


islation. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from IIlinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Perhaps I 
do not understand this legislation cor- 
rectly. Is this the way it works? If the 
Government should edvertise for an 
electrical engineer or a certified public 
accountant, and a number of people took 
the examination, the top three veterans 
would get the positions regardless of 
whether they were electrical engineers 
or certified public accountants, or what- 
ever the skill was that was required. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The veteran 
would have to take the competitive ex- 
amination. He does now. That situa- 
tion is not changed in this bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But if their 

marks were only 10 and the highest 
marks were 90, whoever were the three 
top veterans would be in line to get the 
jobs and nudge out the people who were 
qualified? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; that is not 
right, and that is not in the bill. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 
what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The veteran in 
order to pass has to get a grade of at 
least 60. Then he gets a 5- or 10-percent 
preference, as the case may be, added to 
his grade. Then his name goes tc the 
top of the list with others who have 
passed the examination, and he com- 
petes with others who qualified. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But if he 
got 70 percent with his preference, he 
would knock out a man who got 80 per- 
cent; is that right? He could do that? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct; 
he does go to the top of the list by rea- 
son of the preference granted. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa, who 
also takes a deep interest in veterans’ 
legislation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is not this very 
much in line with the veterans-prefer- 
ence laws already on the statute books in 
many of our States? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; it is. As 
a matter of fact, it changes the present 
veterans-preference laws very little in 
the respect suggested by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Miss Sumner]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. This guaran- 
tees the soldier a job after the war is 
over when the soldier returns who has 
been willing to fight for his country on 
the fighting front. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right, 
as I suggested a few moments ago; I 
think it is generally understood, and it 
has been stated on the floor of the House, 
that veterans ought to have the first 
chance for jobs when they return from 
the service. I believe we ought to go 
one step further, and let the United 
States Government set the pace in that 
regard, If the Government does not 
protect these servicemen with respect to 
getting jobs, then we are not in very good 
shape to ask industry and business to 
give them preference for jobs. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Personally, I think we could go even 
further than the bill goes in giving these 
men opportunities for jobs. I think that 
as to all war jobs that have been created 
since the beginning of the emergency, 
if they are retained after the war, serv- 
icemen and servicewomen should have a 
chance for those places if they can 
qualify for them. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man has stated that this bill embarks 
upon a new principle in that it makes 
available to a man whose wife has a 
service-connected disability, a civil-serv- 
ice preference. Is it specifically written 
in the bill that the husband must be 
dependent upon the wife for his liveli- 
hood in order for him to be eligible for 
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the preference, or is the fact of marriage 
sufficient? 

Mr, REES of Kansas. The bill pro- 
vides that husbands of women veterans 
who have service-connected disabilities 
shall have the same preference as is 
accorded wives of men who have service- 
connected disabilities, and that widowers 
have the same preference as widows in 
such cases. 8 

Mr COLE of New York. But it is the 
opinion of the gentleman and the opin- 
ion of the committee that for a man to 


„qualify for a preference under this bill 


he must be dependent upon the wife, who 
likewise must have a service-connected 
disability? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. His wife, an ex- 
servicewoman with service- connected 
disability, is the dependent. There is 
the further provision, that if the hus- 
band of an ex-servicewoman is sup- 
porting a child of such woman, then he 
is entitled to preference. 

Mr. COLE of New York. He must es- 
tablish some degree of dependency on 
the woman veteran? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
must be established. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is, de- 
pendency either through himself or by 
virtue of their children? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LA- 
FOLLETTE] offered the amendment in the 
committee. I shall yield time to Mr. La- 
FolLLETTE so he can further explain it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I shall be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure we are all -for this 
legislation. I want to ask the gentleman 
one question. In what degree is greater 
consideration given to a disabled veteran 
than to another veteran except the five 
points additional preference? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not any in this 
legislation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
the whole sum and substance of it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, so far as 
the disabled veteran is concerned. Ex- 
cept as I have pointed out, both classes 
of veterans do have advantages under 
this bill, but the advantages under this 
bill are the same. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I un- 
derstood the disabled veteran would come 
on the list ahead of the veteran that was 
not disabled. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not necessarily. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Not nec- 
essarily? S 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is, 
unless the five points give him that po- 
sition? Is that right? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
man’s statement is correct. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I shall be 
glad to yield to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio, who has also manifested a deep 
interest in legislation for the benefit of 
veterans. 


A dependency 


The gentle- 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Did the committee 
define the real meaning and interpreta- 
tion of “veteran”? I think all of us are 
beginning to have a doubt in our minds 
as to when a man becomes a veteran, 
because some of them who have been 
discharged. from the Army are being 
taken back into the Army. Now, when 
do they become veterans? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The House 
Committee on Civil Service did not give 
consideration to that matter. The gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] has 
called attention to a very important 
problem, and one to which this House 
should give consideration in the near fu- 
ture. The situation to which she directs 
attention should be clarified. 

Mrs. BOLTON. It would be very in- 
teresting if we did have some definition 
of that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to ask the gentleman whether it is not 
now the law that a disabled veteran goes 
to the top of the list if he passes an ex- 
amination? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. And 
whether that would not be continued 
under this legislation? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It certainly 
would. Perhaps I misunderstood the 
gentleman. What I wanted to explain 
is that whatever further advantages as 
are provided under this legislation apply 
to both classes of servicemen. The ad- 
vantage of the disabled veteran over the 
able serviceman under the present law is 
not changed by this bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
the sponsor of these two amendments 
for the benefit of the women who are 
now serving. You will note in the bill 
that there are four different categories 
in which veterans are given preference. 
The first and the fourth provide equally 
for men and women, The second, as 
originally written, provided that the wife 
of a disabled service-connected veteran 
should get preference if, because of his 
disability, he himself could not pass the 
examination. It seemed to me it was 
also proper to protect the disabled serv- 
ice-connected woman by permitting her 
husband, who is supporting her, to get 
the preference in the same way, because 
it really runs to the woman. And it is 
the same with the amendment to sub- 
division three. This amendment pro- 
vides that if a disabled, service-con- 
nected woman dies then her husband, or 
whoever was living with her, her widower, 
who is supporting her children under 
18, can then have preference as long as 
he supports her children, In other 
words, it runs to the benefit of the 
woman and the children. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE, I yield, 


Mr. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
it not seem manifestly unfair unless we 
take care of the women and children, be- 
cause after the war is over it is going 
to be especially difficult to secure employ- 
ment? 

Mr, LAFOLLETTE. It applies to the 
women as well as the men. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Yes: 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand in the 
case of a husband securing a preference, 
there must be dependency existing? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Yes. First, his 
wife must not be able to pass the exami- 
nation herself because of disability. We 
do that now for the wife of a disabled 
service-connected man when she gets a 
preference if her husband is so badly 
injured that he cannot pass the exami- 
nation, Under my amendment to sub- 
division two, the woman in the service 
has the same right; if she is terribly dis- 
abled, her husband gets a preference, not 
because it runs to the man, but because 
it helps to support her. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I understand, 
too, in case he is supporting her child, 
that would constitute dependency under 
the provisions of this act. 

Mr, LFOLLETTE. That is right, as 
long as he supports her children under 
18 years of age. Again, that gives this 
woman some assurance that her children 
will be taken care of. If she bears chil- 
dren, they are closer to her and if she 
dies the husband who survives her, as 
long as he supports her children, gets 
the preference until they become 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
did amendment. 
bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Les. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man stated that the husband of a wom- 
an veteran or any man who might be 
supporting her children would be eligible 
for this preference? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. What I was try- 
ing to say is this. Suppose a woman is 
married and has children and then the 
father died but the woman married again 


I think it is a splen- 
I think this is a good 


and then she died; if the man she mar- 


ried the second time continued to sup- 
port her children until they became 18 
years of age, he gets a preference. In 
other words, the benefit goes to her di- 
rect line, from the woman to her chil- 
dren. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But it is not 
necessary to have an established marital 
status between the man and woman in 
order that he might get a preference? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Only that there 
be children. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is that the 
only criterion or must there be a marital 
status? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. He must be her 
widower. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Was it the 
committee’s thought that this increased 
the opportunities for marriage among 
women who had served in the armed 
forces? 
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Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I will say to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois, to some ex- 
tent it was my thought that they are 
entitled to it, and I am sure the gentle- 
woman from Illinois would be glad to 
come under it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaAFOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is not the real 
purpose of the gentleman’s amendment 
to keep the veteran’s family intact as 
much as possible? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time. 

I just wish to say a few words with 
reference to this bill. For several years 
the Committee on the Civil Service has 
had legislation of this type pending, but 
this is the first time the major veterans’ 
organizations have agreed to it. That is 
the main reason, I would say, why we 
have not heretofore tried to legislate. It 
will be noted on page 7 of the report 
that the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans have agreed on this legis- 
lation. Those are the major veterans’ 
organizations. 

In addition to that, this legislatiou has 
the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and it has the approval of the 
President of the United States. It is 
true, Mr. Speaker, this act does not make 
a great many changes in the present 
veterans’ preference, which exists largely 
by Executive order, but it is important, 
I think, that those Executive orders be 
given legislative status by the Congress, 

It does give some additional strength 
to the veterans’ preference, by strength- 
ening the Executive orders now in ex- 
istence. For the first time it includes 
the husbands and widowers of service- 
connected disabled women. It also gives 
absolute preference to veterans in ex- 
aminations for the position of guard, ele- 
vator operator, messenger and cus- 
todian, as long as preference eligibles are 
available. It also gives the right to assign 
other groups of positions for a period 
of 5 years, to veterans only; which is a 
rather important provision in view of 
the situation that has prevailed. It 
strengthens the law as to passing over 
veterans, so that a veteran himself, or his 
designated representative, may know 
what the reason is. That is one of the 
things the veterans themselves have been 
very much interested in. 

I think this is a sane law, and yet it 
is no more than the men who are fight- 
ing for the freedom of our people in this 
country are entitled to and should have. 

I hope there will not be a single vote 
against this bill. 

I yield such time as he may.desire to 
the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
D’ALESANDRO]. 

Mr, D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in favor of H. R. 4115, a bill to give 
honorably discharged veterans, their 
widows, and the wives of disabled vet- 
erans, who themselves are not qualified, 
preference in employment where Federal 
funds are disbursed, and I urge the 


Speaker, 
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passage of this veterans’ preference bill, 
which has the support of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the Disabled World War Veterans. 

At this time I urge the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation to 
favorably report out H. R. 4057 to the 
House for action. 

I favor this legislation because this 
Nation of ours has trained 12,000,000 
fighting men to destroy and kill. They 
have been taken away from schools, col- 
leges, and jobs. Their home life has 
been broken up, and they have turned 
into hard, tough soldiers and sailors, yes, 
the best in the world. 

Gentlemen, this war will not go on 
forever. One of these days it will be 
over; I pray soon. 

We will then face a tremendous prob- 
lem. It will be a problem of returning 
all these fighting men and women, too, 
back into normal channels of civilian 
life. This is a most important problem 
because it affects 10 percent of our entire 
population. It is the most vigorous 10 


percent of the Nation—the young men 


and women upon whom the future wel- 
fare of this country will depend. Every 
effort must be made that nothing will 
interfere with the physical and economic 
development of this segment of our 
people, 

It is, therefore, a problem that must 
be solved well, and not in a haphazard, 
hit-and-miss manner, but must also be 
solved with understanding and sym- 
pathy because it is first of all a great 
human problem. 

Yet the solution will not be easy. AsI 
said previously, these millions of men 
have been taught how to destroy and 
kill. Now we have to retrain them how 
to build and live. 

They will be coming back at a time 
when the country’s national economy 
may be under terrific strain, when mil- 
lions now employed in war production 
may be laid off, plants may shut down; 
no one can accurately predict the shape 
of those things to come. 

But one prediction can be made with 
certainty. The millions of men and 
women returning from the war fronts 
and camps will need jobs, money, train- 
ing, hospitalization, and other assist- 
ance. They will expect stability and se- 
curity, so that they can start rebuilding 
their private lives. 

We must give them all that. It is the 
least we can do for them because they 
will have given us continued freedom 
and liberty. 

All this calls for being ready for a 
sound and orderly program. It must be 
a program that is fair alike to veterans 
and taxpayers. Such a program is need- 
ed now because men and women already 
are being discharged from the armed 
forces by the thousands every day. This 
is not only a major post-war program, 
it is also a today program. 

It is my opinion that the American 
Legion has prepared such a master plan 
for demobilization and rehabilitation in 
its omnibus bill for World War No. 2 vet- 
erans—their G. I. bill of rights. 

If enacted, this bill will provide a 
sound, modest, constructive plan for 
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dealing with the entire veteran problem 
of this war. It will substitute order and 
system for the chaos and confusion now 
existing as a dozen different Government 
agencies are quarreling over control of 
certain functions for veterans. It will 
centralize responsibility, reduce red tape, 
eliminate overlapping services, reduce 
costs, and, most of all, assure the new 
veterans of a decent break. 

The bill will also prevent a repetition 
of the tragic mistakes under which 
World War No. 1 veterans suffered. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I attended a commit- 
tee meeting this morning at which Mr. 
Green was present. I wanted to ask 
about veterans preference on a project 
of the Government, where a union card 
is necessary. Would the soldier’s pref - 
erence card, even from us, supersede a 
union card? Could he have the job, or 
because he did not have a union card 
would he be refused? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. If the gentleman is 
referring to Government projects, he 
would be given preference. The Govern- 
ment does not recognize any closed shop 
agreement, as far as I know. Wherever 
the Government employs people they 
have a right to belong to a union, but 
there is no closed-shop agreement. This 
bill will give the veterans preference on 
any jobs where the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the executive branch of the 
Government, is the employer. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. As I understand 
it, a person now taking a post-office ex- 
amination, who is going into the service, 
cannot be considered as eligible for that 
post office. Does not the gentleman 
from Georgia feel that that situation 
should be corrected? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Of course, I am not 
familiar with the question which the 
gentleman has asked. I did not know 
of any such rule existing, but it would 
not have any effect on this legislation. 
I will be very glad to look into the ques- 
tion which the gentleman has raised, but 
it does not affect this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for a division. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division there were—ayes 88, noes none. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
there is no quorum present, and I make 
the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 312, nays 1, not voting 116, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 54 
YEAS—312 

Abernethy Gilchrist Mansfield, Tex. 
Alien, La. Gillespie Marcantonio 
Andersen, Gillette Martin, Iowa 

H. Carl Gillie Martin, Mass. 
Anderson, Goodwin 

N. Mex, Gordon May 
Andresen, Gossett Merritt 

August H. Graham Merrow 
Andrews, N. Y. Grant, Ala. Michener 
Angell Grant, Ind. Miller, Conn 
Arends Gregory Miller, Mo. 
Arnold Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Auchincloss Gwynne Miller, Pa. 
Barden Hall, Mills 
Barrett Edwin Arthur Monkiewicz 
Barry Hall. Monroney 
Beall Leonard W. Mott 
Beckworth Halleck Mundt 
Bell are Murray, Tenn 
Bennett, Mich. Harless, Ariz. Murray, Wis 
Bennett, Mo. Harness, Ind. Norman 
Bishop Hartley O'Brien, Il 
Blackney Heffernan O’Brien, Mich 
Bland Heidinger O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bloom He o 
Bolton Herter O'Konski 
Bonner Hess O'Toole 
Boykin Hili Outland 
Bradley, Mich. Hinshaw Pace 
Brehm Hobbs Patman 
Brooks Hoeven Patton 
Brown, Ga Hoffman Peterson, Fla 
Brown, Ohio Holifield Peterson, Ga 
Brumbaugh Holmes, Mass, Pfeifer 
Bryson Holmes, Wash. Philbin 
Bullwinkle 
Burch, Va. Howell Ploeser 
Burchill, N. T. Hull Plumley 
B Izac e 
Busbey Jackson Poulson 
Byrne Jeffrey Powers 
Camp Jennings Pracht, 
Canfield Johnson, C. Frederick 
Capozzoli Anton J. tt, 
Carlson, Kans. Johnson, Joseph M 
Carrier Calvin D. Priest 
Celler Johnson, Ind. Rabaut 
Church Johnson, 
Clason J. 
Cochran Johnson, Randolph 
Cole, Mo. Luther A. Rankin 
Cole, N. Y Johnson, Reece, Tenn, 
Colmer Lyndon B. Reed, Hl. 
Compton Johnson, Ward Rees, Kans. 

Jonkman Richards 

Costello Juda Robertson 
Courtney Kean Robinson, Utah 
Cox Kearney Robston, Ky. 
Cravens Keefe Rockwell 
Crawford Kelley Rodgers, Pa. 
Crosser Keogh Rogers, Calif. 
Cunningham Kilburn Rogers, Mass. 
Curley Kilday Rohrbough 
Curtis King Rowan 
D'Alesandro Kinzer Rowe 
Davis Kirwan Sabath 
Dawson Kleberg Satterfield 
Day Klein Scanlon 
Dela Knutson Schifer 
Dewey LaFollette Scott 
Dickstein Lambertson Scrivner 
Dilweg Short 
Dingell Larcade Sim: . 
Dondero Lea Smith, Maine 
Doughton LeCompte Smith, Ohio 
Dworshak Lemke Smith, Wis. 
Eaton Lesir ski Snyder 
Elliott Lewis S 
Ellis Luce Springer 
Ellison, Md Ludlow Starnes, Ala 

ls Lynch Stearns, N. H. 
Elmer McConnell Stevenson 
Elston Ohio McCord Stigler 
Engel, Mich McCormack Stockman 
Feighan McCowen Sullivan 
Fish McGehee Sumner, II 
Fisher McGregor Sum: ers, Tex. 
Fitzpatrick McKenzie Sundstrom 
Flannagan McLean ber 
Folger McMillan Talbot 
Forand McMurray Talle 
Gallagher Madden ‘Tarver 
Gamble Magnuson Taylor 
Gathings Mahon ‘Thomas, N. J. 
Gavin Maloney Thomas, Tex. 
Gibson Mansfield, Thomason 
Gifford Mont. Tibbott 


Tolan Wasielewski Winstead 
Torrens Weaver Winter 
Towe Welch Wolcott 
Treadway Wene Wolfenden, Pa, 
Troutman West Wolverton, N. J. 
Vincent, Ky. Whelchel, Ga. Woodruff, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. Whitten Woodrum, Va. 
Voorhis, Calif. Whittington Worley 
Vorys, Ohio Wickersham Wright 
Vursell Wigglesworth Zimmerman 
Wadsworth Willey 
Walter Wilson 

NAYS—1 

Smith, Va. 

NOT VOTING—116 

Allen, III. Ford Morrison, La. 
Anderson, Calif. Fulbright Morrison, N. C. 
Andrews, Ala. Fuller Mruk 
Baldwin,Md. Fulmer Murdock 
Baldwin, N.Y Furlong Murphy 
Bates, Ky. Gale Myers. 
Bates, Mass. Gearhart Newsome 
Bender Gerlach Norrell 
Boren Gore Norton 
Bradley, Pa. Gorski O'Connor 
Buckley Granger O'Neal 
Buffett Green Phillips 
Burdick Gross Price 
Butler Hagen Reed, N. Y 
Cannon, Fla. Hale Rivers 
Cannon, Mo. Hancock Rizley i 
Carson, Ohio Harris, Ark Rolph 
Carter Harris, Va. Russell 
Case Hart Sadowski 
Chapman Hays Sasscer 
Chenoweth Hébert Sauthoff 
Chiperfield Hoch Schwabe 
Clark Horan Shafer 
Clevenger Jarman Sheppard 
Coffee Jenkins Sheridan 
Cooley Jensen Sikes 
Dies Johnson, Okla. Simpson, III 
Dirksen Jones Slaughter 
Disney Kee Smith, W Va 
Douglas Kefauver Somers, N. Y. 
Drewry Kennedy Sparkman 
Durham Kerr Stanley 
Eberharter Kunkel Stefan 
Engle. Calif Landis Stewart 
Fay Lane Ward 
Fellows LeFevre Weichel, Ohio 
Fenton McWilliams Weiss 
Fernandez Maas White 
Fogarty Manasco 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 

Mr. Green, with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Hart, with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. O'Neal, with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Hoch, with Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. Buckley, with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Sparkman, with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Lane, with Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Manasco, with Mr. Weichel of Ohio. 

Mr. Fay, with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Gorski, with Mr. LeFevre. 

Mr. Sadowski, with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Engle of California, with Mr. Cheno- 


Mr. Ward, with Mr. Simpson of Illinois. 

Mr. Boykin, with Mr. Rolph. 

Mrs. Norton, with Miss Stanley. 

Mr. Sheppard, with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Kennedy, with Mr. Allen of Illinois, 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama, with Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Somers of New York, with Mr. Carson 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Morrison of Louisiana, with Mr. Jen- 
sen. 

Mr. Furlong, with Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Murdock, with Mr. Baldwin of New 
York. ’ 

Mr. Chapman, with Mr. Sauthoff. 

Mr. Fulbright, with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Newsome, with Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Slaughter, with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland, with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania, with Mr. 
Landis. 
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Mr. Cannon of Missouri, with Mr. Fellows. 
Mr. Drewry, with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Harris of Virginia, with Mr. Buffett. 
Mr. Jarman, with Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Weiss, with Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia, with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Kerr, with Mr. Maas. 

Mr. Kee, with Mr. Mruk. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


APRIL 12, 1944. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Hon. FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
of Alabama, has resigned from the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, and I am writing to advise you that 
I have appointed Hon. Louis J. CAPOZZOLI, of 
New York, to serve in his place. 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. Brann, Chairman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
newspaper article by Gould Lincoln en- 
titled “Sphynx of Albany, Tom Dewey.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I was unavoidably delayed at- 
tending a session of the House on last 
Friday. Had I been present I would haye 
voted for the navai appropriation bill. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 498, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4254), 
to extend for 1 year the provisions of an act 
to promote the defense of the United States, 
approved March 11, 1941, as amended, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 days, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
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dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Fis], to be used as he deems 
proper, and 1 yield myself 5 minutes at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of the bill H. R. 
4254, reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. H. R. 4254, with the ex- 
ception of one amendment, simply pro- 
vides for an extension of the Lend-Lease 
Act adopted in 1941 for the period of 1 
year. 

At the hearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee on the application for a rule it 
was disclosed that this bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. The action of the Rules 
Committee on the pending resolution was 
unanimous. A splendid report was filed 
with the bill. It sets forth convincing 
reasons why the bill should be accepted. 
If there is doubt in the minds of Mem- 
bers, I would suggest that they obtain a 
copy of the report from the Clerk's desk. 
It is brief and informative and would be 
helpful to you in getting a clear picture 
of what has been done in administering 
the Lend-Lease Act. 

I notice that the report refers to lend- 
lease as an essential part of our or- 
ganization for waging war. I get some 
degree of satisfaction out of that decla- 
ration made by the committee. 

Continuing, the report reads as fol- 
lows: 

Lend-lease has been built into the fabric of 
the supply arrangements of the United Na- 
tions and has been approved, over and over 
again, a flexible and valuable part of our 
mobilization for war, serving the needs of 
our many battle fronts in ways which con- 
tribute to the development of sound and 
harmonious relations with our allies. So 
long as the war continues—and it is the 
duty of every civilian officer of the Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Stettinius pointed out, “to work, 
think, and plan for war until the shooting 
stops”—the Lend-Lease Act is a military ne- 
cessity of the first importance. 


Mr. Speaker, there are those who will 
recall that in 1941, when this lend-lease 
proposal reached the House, I referred 
to it as an act of war. That statement 
was rather shocking to some because the 
ccuntry had been educated into the be- 
lief that it was a movement in behalf of 
peace. I think it was along about that 
time I stated publicly that I regarded 
both the destroyer transaction and the 
lend-lease proposal as acts of war. I 
could not see that they were efforts to 
maintain peace. We were unprepared 
for a war that we could not escape. We 
needed time to prepare. In this report 
they now acknowledge lend-lease to have 
been an act of war. There was no dis- 
position, however, on my part to quarrel 
with those in charge of public affairs and 
who were insisting that the lend-lease 
and destroyer transactions were moves 
on the part of the Government in behalf 
of peace. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
2 additional minutes. 
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Some, having much to do with the ad- 
vancement of these proposals, probably 
realized that they were in fact acts of 
war, but because of public sentiment 
were unable to take that position. Very 
frankly, I think the President traveled 
in the direction of war just as rapidly 
as he could safely afford to without so 
shocking public sentiment as to get a 
reaction which would operate as a de- 
pressant upon the preparations for war 
that were then necessarily going on, and 
of what he has done in waging war I have 
nothing but praise. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee reporting 
this bill offers an amendment. As to 
what the House should do with it I make 
no suggestion. It simply imposes some- 
thing of a limitation upon the power of 
the President which the original may 
heave carried. As for myself, I see no 
objection to the amendment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is my disposition to give it 
my support, although I have the feeling 
that there are those who think it ill- 
advised and will insist that it not be 
carried in the bill if and when it is 
finally passed by this House. 

I hardly feel that it is necessary to 
discuss this matter. Iam convinced that 
all Members of Congress realize the im- 
portance of the extension of this act and 
have knowledge of the part it has played 
in the waging of the war we are now 
carrying on in all parts of the world. I 
hope it is adopted without a dissenting 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill extends for 1 
year the provisions of the Lend-Lease 
Act which was approved March 11, 1941. 
It comes to you with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Rules. 

I believe that in the long time I have 
been a Member of the Congress and of 
the House of Representetives we had the 
most extended and controversial debate 
on the passage of the original lend-lease 
legislation. I remember very well that 
the gentleman from Georgia—and I 
think he was the only Member of the 
House to do so—stated at that time that 
the lend-lease bill was actually an act of 
war. I further remember compliment- 
ing the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] on his intellectual honesty in mak- 
ing that statement, because those of us 
who opposed the original lend-lease bill 
always stated that it was a step toward 
war and those who advocated it said, not 
all, it was aimed to keep us out of war, 
and was an act short of war. Ispoke re- 
peatedly upon the bill and always said 
that I opposed it because I felt it was a 
step to get us into war. Now it is virtu- 
ally admitted, although it may be an 
academic question that it was an act of 
war at that time, as the gentleman from 
Georgia said. The public did not know 
it back home or the bill would not have 
gone through, because the public were 
not for war. 

I remember now—and I have not 
looked over the bill—one provision in 
that bill. Iam not discussing the ques- 
tion of the merits or demerits of the pro- 
vision, I am merely pointing out that 
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that provision was an act of war in it- 
self. It provided for the reou:fitting 
and rebuilding of belligerent battleships 
and warships of all kinds, a complete 
repudiation of all international law and 
of the traditional policy of America laid 
down by the Alabama Claims case some 
70 years ago, and subscribed to by every 
civilized nation. 

There were other parts of that bill 
also that were acts of war, but the 
majority leader and everybody else 
supporting the bill told us it was a meas- 
ure short of war and that if had for its 
purpose keeping us out of war. Now we 
find 3 years later quite to the contrary. 

It is not only the gentleman from 
Georgia who makes such a statement. 
I have here a similar statement from a 
distinguished American, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, editor and I believe owner 
of the New York Times, one of the great- 
est newspapers in America if not in the 
world. Speaking a short time ago be- 
fore some Red Cross gathering, he had 
this to say: 

I happen to be one of those who believe 
that we did not go to war because we were 
attacked at Pearl Harbor. I hold rather 
that we were attacked at Pearl Harbor be- 
cause we had gone to war when we had made 
the lend-lease declaration. 


That statement has been carried in all 
the newspapers of the country. Iadmire 
his honesty just as much as I admire the 
intellectual honesty of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox). 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I wish to make the obser- 
vation that I agree with the gentleman 
that Pearl Harbor or no Pearl Harbor, we 
were in the war. I think we were in the 
grip of forces over which we had no con- 
trol. It was because of the feeling that 
we were being drawn into the war and 
without the possibility of helping our- 
selves that I supported lend-lease and 
the destroyer transaction. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. FISH. I certainly am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman from Georgia, but I 
am afraid I have to disagree with the 
gentleman from New York. I believe 
there was a sincere effort made, at the 
time the Lend-Lease Act was passed, to 
keep us out of war, but I do believe that 
the inevitable drift of circumstances at 
that time, which, of course, many of us 
did not foresee, carried us into war. I 
do believe that unless we had passed the 
Lend-Lease Act we would have fought 
so war, but we would not have had any 

es. 

Mr. FISH. I am not going to argue 
as to the merits or demerits of lend- 
lease as that is today more or less an 
academic question. I think 80 percent of 
the American people were very desirous 
of keeping out of the war until we were 
attacked at Pearl Harbor. I confess that 
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even after the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act I had some hopes we would 
keep out of this European or world war, 
which has become a global war since we 
have entered it. I think most American 
people hoped that also. But actually, 
when we passed the original lend-lease 
bill, according to some of its supporters, 
they believed we entered the war then 
and that it was an act of war. I want 
this question as a matter of historical 
data to be discussed now and placed in 
the Recorp. Of course, I have no apol- 
ogies for my views. I would have done 
anything in the world to keep out of the 
war. I do not agree with hose who say 
we would have been involved in this war 
anyway. The American people were al- 
most united in their determination to 
stay out of war until or unless we were 
attacked by Japan or any other nation. 
After we were attacked in that dastardly 
and lawless manner at Pearl Harbor the 
whole Nation was unified, intervention- 
ists and noninterventionists alike, and all 
but one Member of Congress voted for 
war. All Members of Congress, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, since then 
have voted for every appropriation to win 
the war. We all are united and deter- 
mined, no matter what it costs in blood, 
money, and tears, to win the war. I am 
going back to the time we first passed 
the lend-lease bill, and I am placing in 
the Recorp statements made by its sup- 
porters who now claim it was an act of 
war when the entire American public and 
the Congress were told by the proponents 
of the measure that it was a peace meas- 
ure to keep us out of the war and who 
were always saying it was a measure 
short of war. Now we find, long after- 
ward, that that was not the fact. 

Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would not quarrel 
with any individual’s position prior to 
Pearl Harbor. Iam convinced there was 
a difference of opinion; in most cases it 
was an honest difference of opinion. The 
only quarrel I have with the gentleman 
from New York is the implication in his 
remarks that if we did not pass the lend- 
lease bill we would not have been in- 
volved in the war. ~ maintain we would 
have been involved in the war, but we 
would not have had any allies to fight the 
war with. 

Mr. FISH. That is one thing neither 
I nor the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
can possibly prove. You are entitled to 
your views and I am entitled to mine. If 
we had actually entered the war at the 
time of the passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act, it would have been disastrous, as 
Germany would never have attacked 
Soviet Russia and we would have held 
the war bag. I believe that the lend- 
lease bill and the measures that followed 
it were all direct steps to war, But to- 
day it is not the noninterventionists who 
were opposed to these measures who are 
saying it, but those who advocated the 
lend-lease and other measures who are 
now saying that the lend-lease virtually 
was an act of war. And it is not our side, 
I mean the noninterventionist side, that 
makes that contention, but it is the pro- 
ponents of the bill, who were always saye 
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ing this was a measure short of war and 
to keep us out of the war, and that it 
was for America's interest primarily to 
keep us out of this conflict. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I venture to say that 
if the gentleman would consult the ideas 
of Members of Congress who were here 
when the Lend-Lease Act was passed, 
that at the time, with the exception 
of the gentleman from Georgia who was 
quite frank, and I remember his state- 
ment that it was an act of war, most, if 
not all of the gentlemen beside him were 
convinced that we might be able to avoid 
war in that way by bolstering up our 
allies. 

Mr. FISH. I think they made it very 
clear so far as the public is concerned, 
in voting for it they voted for it as a 
peace measure and not a war measure. 
Many of us, not on this side alone, be- 
cause it was nonpartisan to that extent, 
said this is a step toward war and that 
this would involve us in war. That is 
why we were opposing it because we 
wanted to keep out of war. Mind you, 
we were not opposed to helping England. 
We were not opposed to giving supplies 
and urms to England because as I recall 
now, as I am speaking, I made the 
motion to recommit, to give $2,000,000,- 
000 to England to buy supplies and 
weapons in this country in order to pro- 
tect herself in her hour of need. As a 
matter of record England did not use 
under this bill the $2,000,000,000 during 
the first year. So my proposal, which 
was voted upon in the moti... to recom- 
mit on a record vote, was to make that 
$2,000,000,000 available immediately, 
showing we wanted to help England, but 
did not want to get into war by doing 
so. We knew that if we equipped and 
repaired belligerent battleships that it 
was in itself an act of war and a repudi- 
ation of every principle of international 
law and our own American traditions. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Does not the gentle- 
man contend that the passage of the 
Lend-Lease Act was an act of war and 
that it forced us into the war and that 
if we had not passed it we would not 
have been involved in this war? 

Mr. FISH. My contention was that it 
was one of many steps which involved 
us in the war, which is now admitted by 
many of its proponents. Those of us 
who felt differently but wanted to aid 
Englan¢ by measures short of war, which 
was our position, and which at one 
time was the position of both parties, 
offered this amendment for $2,000,000,- 
000, so England could buy all the sup- 
plies, ammunition, foodstuffs, and every- 
thing else in this country during that 
year and if she needed more the next 
year we were willing to make additional 
appropriations, but we did not want to 
be involved in the war, which these and 
other provisions in the bill actually did 
accomplish, 

Mr. SABATH. What I want to know 
is whether the gentleman contends that 
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the passage of the lend-lease bill brought 
us into war? 

Mr. FISH. I am contending just as 
my language indicates, which I think is 
very clear, that this was one of the steps 
that led toward war. The proponents of 
the bill, including Mr. Sulzberger, say 
now it was actually an act of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like now to take 
some time to discuss a bill which went 
through unanimously under the very able 
leadership of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Bioom], who today put through by 
unanimous consent a bill of which I was 
the author, to feed the starving women 
and children in the occupied democratic 
countries of Europe. That bill having 
gone through by unanimous consent, I 
think it is proper there should be some 
discussion of it at the present time. 
Time is of the essence. It will do no good, 
it will be a mere gesture, a mere scrap of 
paper, if we just pass this resolution and 
do nothing more about it. I take it it is 
the unanimous purpose of the House of 
Representatives and of the Congress of 
the United States, because the Senate has 
passed a similar bill, to use our influence 
and use it now, a great moral influence, 
to try to persuade our friends and allies, 
the British. to relax the blockade so that 
millions of little starving children in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Po- 
land, and other democratic nations can 
be saved from starvation. Unless we act, 
and unless our Government acts, carry- 
ing out the desires and the will of the 
Congress and the elected Representatives 
of the people, urging.the British to relax 
this blockade, millions of small, innocent, 
helpless children in Europe will die of 
starvation during the coming winter, if 
the war lasts that long, because it must be 
self-evident that there will be not enough 
food to go around in these occupied de- 
mocracies during the coming winter. 
They are on the verge of starvation now. 
Many of them have already died of star- 
vation and dread diseases such as rickets. 
Sixty-five percent of them have some 
form of incipient tuberculosis. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. I will yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

We, in America, are indeed fortunate. 
We have plenty to eat. We have been so 
far saved from air raids and bombings 
by the enemy but these mothers and 
children in the nations that have been 
overrun by the Germans are the victims 
or war and its ravages. They did not 
cause the war. They h-d nothing to do 
with the war whatever. Their fathers 
fought against the Germans until they 
were defeated 1nd their countries over- 
run. Today, as a matter of record, we 
are feeding our own prisoners in Ger- 
many. Great Britain, who so far has 
refused to relax the blockade, is also 
feeding hers in Germany, and let me say 
in all fairness, the English people feel 
exactly the way we do, and Parliament 
feels the same way, and I predict that 
within a short time the blockade will be 
relaxed and these occupied nations with 
their own money, because they have gold 
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and other securities in the United States 
and England, will be able to buy food and 
milk and vitamins to send in Swedish 
ships, neutral ships, to France, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Poland, and other oc- 
cupied countries, including Finland if 
e.dvisable. 

I believe the British have already 
about made up their minds, or are going 
to make up their minds shortly, and this 
resolution will be very helpful, showing 
the will of the Congress and of the Amer- 
ican people, in favor of relaxing the 
blockade. We can understand perfectly 
well that in the first part of the war, 
when England was under attack, she 
could not afford to relax the blockade. 
Conditions are different today, and Eng- 
land is not in any immediate danger of 
attack. During the last war Herbert 
Hoover was the administrator of relief 
in Belgium for 4 long years. He fed 
7,000,000 Belgians and kept them alive. 
It is claimed that not 1 pound of this 
food went to the German Army or to the 
German population. Today we are send- 
ing to Greece great quantities of food. 
Turkey and Canada are doing likewise. 
We are sending it in Swedish ships and 
keeping the young children and mothers 
of Greece alive, where a short time ago 
they were on the verge of starvation and 
death. It has worked well wherever it 
has been tried. I know of no military 
reason for not permitting those occupied 
countries to buy food, or even for us to 
put up the money to buy food and let 
them buy it elsewhere, in Argentina or 
South Africa, or wherever food may be 
had. But we have a great moral respon- 
sibility in America. We cannot simply 
sit quietly and wash our hands like Pon- 
tius Pilate, and let millions of innocent 
children die in the agony of starvation, 
with bloated stomachs, or die from some 
dread disease while we evade the issue 
and evade the moral responsibility as one 
of the partners in a war, with food abun- 
dant to save these unfortunate and help- 
less from death or from living with twist- 
ed and distorted bodies and minds. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
Why not ask former President Hoover to 
feed the hungry children again? He did 
a good job at that time. 

Mr. FISH. I think he could do just 
as good a job today as he did before. 
But one thing I want to make abundantly 
clear is that if 1 pound of this food 
goes to the German Army or goes to the 
German population, then we should stop 
it immediately. If they did take all of 
it, nothing would be lost, as it would not 
be enough to last 24 hours. At least we 
would have made an honest effort. At 
least we would have carried out the de- 
sire of the American people to help those 
starving children and to try to save them 
from death by starvation and disease. 

I predict that unless something is done 
immediately there will be mass starva- 
tion, and millions of these helpless chil- 
dren—Jews and Gentiles—will die that 
terrible death of hunger within the next 
6 months. It would be the greatest trag- 
edy of the war, and we would be morally 
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responsible unless we make a sincere and 
honest effort to persuade the British 
Government to relax the blockade and 
permit us to ship the much-needed food 
to the occupied nations. So I am hop- 
ing that not only this Congress will be 
listened to by No. 10 Downing Street, but 
I hope that the women of America, who 
are primarily interested in this kind of 
humanitarian relief legislation, will 
write to the Secretary of State and to 
the President and ask them to use their 
influence in accordance with the unani- 
mous request of the Congress of the 
United States, to start feeding these 
children before it is too late. Even now 
millions of European children will be 
crippled for life, and if food is not forth- 
coming soon, the future destiny of these 
occupied nations will be ghastly beyond 
words. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, to my mind it is unthinkable 
that this bill should not pass. I believe 
it will pass unanimously. To stop lend- 
lease at this stage of the war would be a 
tragedy. 

There is one amendment, however, 
that I plan to introduce, which I feel 
is very important. Under the master 
agreement, article V, the Government of 
the United States—this is the agreement 
with Russia: 

The ‘Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will return to the United States of America 
at the end of the present emergency, as de- 
ermined by the President of the United States 
of America, such defense articles transferred 
by this agreement, as shall not have been 
destroyed, lost, or consumed, as shall be de- 
termined by the President to be useful in the 
defense of the United States of America or 
the Western Hemisphere, or to be otherwise 
of use to the United States of America. 


Under the terms of the act, the Presi- 
dent, for the Government, has the power 
to bring back supplies to this country, 
or to dispose of them in the country 
where there is a concentration of sup- 
plies or some supplies, or transfer them 
to some other country or countries. My 
amendment would provide that, before 
disposition of such concentrated sup- 
plies shall be made by the President, the 
Congress must approve it. 

It is a vital amendment for the pro- 
tection of the United States. I remem- 
ber the time when the United States was 
shipping supplies to Japan over my pro- 
tests—scrap iron, cotton, and copper; 
supplies that were used against us and 
are still being used against us. Nobody 
knows what the future will bring forth. 
Nobody knows whether these countries 
who are now our allies will be our allies 
after the war is finished. We hope that 
they will be with us and that it will be 
possible for us to be with them, but no- 
body knows. I want to make sure that 
before final disposition is made of thou- 
sands and thousands of airplanes and 
thousands and thousands of tanks and 
other material of war, the Congress shall 
have some say in that final disposition. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have recently talked 
with a great many men, a great many 
wounded men and veterans who have 
been fighting in the South Pacific and 
fighting in the Atlantic. It is the wish 
of the men with whom I have talked that 
the Congress should have some decision 
in the final disposition of the materials 
of war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I just want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the gentlewoman from Con- 


necticut [Mrs. Luce] wrote a very able 


letter on the feeding of women and chil- 
dren of occupied democracies which ap- 
pears in today’s issue of the Herald 
Tribune. She has also incorporated it in 
the Record. I believe it is worth reading 
by all those who are interested in the 
details of feeding these children. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4254) to extend for 1 
year the provisions of an act to pro- 
mote the defense. of the United States, 
approved March 11, 1941, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly- the House r2solved itself 
into the Committec of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration oi the bill H. R. 4254, with Mr. 
Maenvson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to take up much time in explain- 
ing this bill (H. R. 4254) because it is 
very brief. We have gone over the lend- 
lease legislation twice before. This is the 
third time. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has held very lengthy hearings 
on the extension of this act. 

May I say that the legislation now un- 
der consideraticn extends the Lend- 
Lease Act for 1 year. It is just the same 
as the previous renewal legislation that 
we have passed, with one exception. On 
page 2 of the bill a new section has been 
added, as follows: 

Src. 2. Subsection (b) of section 3 is 
amended by striking out the period after the 
word “satisfactory” and inserting the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, That nothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed to author- 
ize the President in any final settlement to 
assume or incur any Obligations on the part 
of the United States v h respect to post- 
war economic or post-war military policy ex- 


cept in accordance with established consti- 
tutional procedure.” 


That section, Mr. Chairman, was of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. WapswortH] and accepted by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Its ob- 
ject is to perfect the legislation, if it 
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needs perfection, with reference to post- 
war conditions. Outside of that the 
legislation remains the same except for 
the fact it is extended for 1 year from 
July 1, 1944. 

Lend-lease is a major weapon for vic- 
t 


ory. 
On the battle fronts all over the world 
lend-lease has demonstrated its value. 

Lend-lease has put guns and planes 
and other munitions into the hands of 
our gallant Russian, British, Chinese, 
and other allies. This investment in our 
national security and in the joint secu- 
rity with our allies has produced victories 
and nas saved the lives of many Ameri- 
can boys as well as those of our allies. 
In the great offensives to come, it will 
prove its worth even more fully. 

The forces of each of the United Na- 
tions have been equipped principally 
from its own war industries. But the 
forces of each have been strengthened by 
supplies and services received from its 
allies. This joining of men and mate- 
rials is enabling the United Nations to 
strike harder blows against the Axis on 
every battle front—in the air over Eu- 
rope, on the plains of Poland and Ruma- 
nia, in the mountains of Italy, in the is- 
lands and on the sea of the South and 
Southwest Pacific, in the jungles of 
Burma, and in the air over China. 

Through lend-lease we have helped to 
equip the men of our allies fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with our men on 
these battlefields. To each of these bat- 
tle fronts we have sent under lend-lease 
thousands of planes, tanks, and guns. 
And to the arsenals of our allies behind 
these battle fronts we have sent quanti- 
ties of war-production supplies to help 
increase the amount of munitions they 
turn out and food to nourish the war 
workers turning them out. 

In return our forces stationed abroad 
receive as reverse lend-lease from our 
allies all of the supplies and services that 
can be locally procured. Our forces in 
the South and Southwest Pacific thea- 
ters, for example, receive as reverse lend- 
lease 90 percent of the food they eat. 
Even Britain, with an area smaller than 
New England, supplies withovt payment 
by us 20 percent of the food consumed 
by our forces in the British Isles. And 
French North and West Africa are pro- 
ducing quantities of food that are turned 
over without cost to our troops in the 
Mediterranean theater. Each of our al- 
lies, no matter what may be the size of 
its contribution to us in the form of re- 
verse lend-lease, is putting everything it 
has into winning the war. 

The cost of the lend-lease program up 
to January 1, 1944, amounted to slightly 
less than $20,000,000,000. That is a lot 
of money. But it is less than we are 
presently spending in 3 months to win 
this war. The costs of this war are high 
inanyterms. But the costs to this coun- 
try in the blood of our men and the tears 
of their mothers, as well as in dollars, 
would have been immeasurably greater 
if we had been forced to fight this war 
alone or without some of our fighting 
allies. 

The armed forces of the United Na- 
tions are poised both in Europe and the 
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Far East for new and greater offensives 
soon tocome. The supply plans for these 
offensives are based on the solid founda- 
tion of each of the United Nations help- 
ing each other through lend-lease and 
reverse lend-lease, Only if we supply 
the Soviet Union with more planes, guns, 
steel, and food can she strike with fullest 
effect more mighty blows from the east 
while we strike from other sides. Only 
with an ever-increasing volume of aid 
can China become the great land base 
from which we can hit at the heart of 
Japan. Only if we continue to help arm 
the airmen, the soldiers, and the sailors 
of Britain can they play their full part 
by our side in the invasions to come. 

On two great principles—the efficient 
pooling of material resource. made 
possible by lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease and the free interchange of fight- 
ing manpower made possible by unity of 
command—rest our entire plans for 
fighting this war to final victory. The 
flexible, strategic use of fighting men 
and fighting resources wherever they are 
most needed and can do most to achieve 
victory is the key to our war operations. 

Any change in these great and proven 
principles at this stage of the war is 
unthinkable. Not to extend the Lend- 
Lease Act would be to call off an impor- 
tant—and successful—part of the war. 
No one who has the best interests of 
American security and of our brave 
fighting men at heart would possibly 
vision that. This House will, I am sure, 
overwhelmingly endorse again the wis- 
dom and forethought it showed in enact- 
ing and extending lend-lease as one of 
the outstanding bulwarks of our security. 

We are at a critical hour in the history 
of this great country. We are on the 
eve of new and greater offensives. 
When our heroic men go into the battles 
to come they will be shoulder to shoulder 
with our brave allies. they will be part 
of a United Nations fighting team which 
has been strengthened through lend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease. We shall 
reach final victory sooner, and with less 
loss in the treasure of our manhood, 
because we have learned to work and 
fight together with other free and brave 
peoples, 

Mr, EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the courtesy extended me 
by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Eaton], Perhaps the members of the 
committee will indulge me for a moment 
in a discussion of a certain amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to the so-called Lend-Lease Act, 
which will be found on page 2 of the bill. 
It relates to section 2 of subsection (b) 
of section 3 of the act. It is that sub- 
section which confers upon the President 
the power to make what are called the 
final settlements of lend-lease agree- 
ments. 

In view of the potential importance of 
those settlements the committee believed 
it might be well to propose an amend- 
ment and urge its adoption which would 


make it clear beyond all doubt that the 


President of the United States in making 
final settlements with one of our allies, 
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for example, at the termination of hos- 
tilities, should not commit the United 
States in any manner with respect to fu- 
ture economic post-war policies or post- 
war military policies. It is for that 
reason that this language has been pro- 
posed as a proviso to be added to subsec- 
tion (b) to which I have already referred, 


Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize 
the President tn any final settlement to as- 
sume or incur any obligations on the part 
of the United States with respect to post- 
war economic or post-war military policy ex- 
cept in accordance with established consti- 
tutional procedure. 


From time to time there has been a 
good deal of discussion among Members 
of the House and other people with re- 
spect to just how far the President of the 
United States might commit the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the future 
in the making of the so-called final set- 
tlements with one of our allies. Some 
people have expressed the fear, I may 
say, that in the making of those settle- 
ments, which really have to do with goods 
and supplies, the President might enter 
into some sort of an agreement with an- 
other government or nation which would 
have an effect upon the future policy of 
the United States, in trade relations, for 
example, facilities for air transportation 
internationally, a semimilitary alliance, 
and so forth. One might conjure up a 
number of fields of future policy which 
under a strained interpretation of the 
law as it now stands, and I use that 
language advisedly, to which the Presi- 
dent might commit the country. Hence, 
your Committee on Foreign Affairs, seek- 
ing to clarify that situation, proposed this 
amendment. 

While we are talking about final set- 
tlements, perhaps the members of the 
committee will indulge me further, be- 
cause a little further discussion as to 
their nature is necessary in order to 
more accurately measure the meaning 
and the significance of the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Of course, no one of us can tell 
when the war will end, and I always 
hesitate in indulging in too much of 
visionary thinking as we attempt to 
solve in advance some of the problems 
that will confront us when the war is 
over. The lend-lease program, which I 
am convinced has become an extraor- 
dinarily effective military weapon, has 
great ramifications. For example, to 
state it briefly, if you examine the extent 
of the lend-lease operations in Russia, if 
you will examine our report and the 
hearings and the testimony taken in 
those hearings, you will note that under 
the lend-lease program we have sent to 
Russia over 8,000 airplanes. They are 
all combat planes. They are flown by 
Russian fliers against the Germans. We 
have sent to Russia 170,000 trucks, all 
for use by the Russian army in carting 
supplies over ever-lengthening lines of 
communication, as the Russians advance 
westward driving the Germans out of 
their own country and approaching the 
borders of Germany itself. 

In addition, according to my best 
recollection, something like 30,000 other 
motor vehicles of one type or another, 
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and used by the Russian Army, have been 
contributed to Russia under this pro- 
gram. 

Let us try to visualize the end of the 
war, and remember, as we do so, under 
the Lend-Lease Act the title to all of 
that property remains in the United 
States. We have not given it away. We 
have loaned its use without charge. 
Whatever there is left of it at the con- 
clusion of the war, whether it be in Rus- 
sia or Britain or Australia or New Zea- 
land, or wherever, all of it that is left is 
the property of the United States. Of 
course, the problem will then arise—and 
we all hope it will be approached by sen- 
sible and practical people—of appraising 
the value of the property that is lefé. 

And probably we will find at the end 
of hostilities that a very large number of 
trucks and other motor vehicles sent to 
Russia have been literally worn out and 
would have very little more than a scrap- 
iron value. Othets would be partially 
worn out. You can all visualize the con- 
dition of that motor equipment after 
serving for months and months in the 
mud and snows of one campaign after 
another. Some of it at the end of the 
war may be quite usable and well worth 
salvaging for the use of the United States 
itself. Some one will have to decide, and 
undoubtedly it will be done by the mili- 
tary people on the ground, what the 
United States will do with its property. 
Of course, that decision will involve 
really a study of the salvag value of all 
this material. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentlemar. from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is it not a fact that 
a great deal of that property might be 
credited against the commitment of this 
Government under the U. N. R. R. A. 
program of $1,360,000,000, and those na- 
tions will give us credit for that material 
and leave it in Europe? It would not pay 
to bring it back to the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is possible, 
of course, :.lthough the U. N. R. R. A. pro- 
gram is completely separate and distinet 
from lend-lease. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. That arrangement will 
be dependent upon those charged with 
the responsibility of U. N. R. R. A, 
rather than lend-lease, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would say 
jointly. That is a possibility. We can- 
not stand here this afternoon and say 
what we are going to do with 10 jeeps 
that are found in Liberia half worn out 
when this war is over. Our military 
people are the people who are respon- 
sible for the delivery of all this equip- 
ment to our allies. None of it has been 
sent to our allies except on the recom- 
mendation and the request of our own 
military high command, centering up to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, after emanating 
from such distinguished men as General 
MacArthur, General Eisenhower, and 
Admiral Nimitz or whatever high com- 
mand of the American military is in 
existence. 
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Of course, the time will come eventu- 
ally—and it would be splendid if it came 
next month—when this salvaging opera- 
tion will have to be embarked upon. As 
I visualize it, and I am speaking only my 
own opinion, it will be done almost en- 
tirely by our military people on the 
ground, serving with our own forces, and 
with the French and with the Russians 
and with the British, as the case may be, 
and who will be in a position to say 
whether or not that particular truck is 
worth sending back to the United States, 
or would it be better to send it to another 
theater of war, against Japan, for ex- 
ample, if Japan is still in the war, or 
would it be so far worn out that it would 
net be worth our trying to use it again, 
and therefore it might be sold for what 
it will fetch like an old used automobile, 
with which we are all so familiar. 

That same problem will come along 
with airplanes. Of course, the wastage 
in airplanes is terrific. They wear out 
very fast. All sorts of injuries and dam- 
ages are inflicted upon planes in addi- 
tion to losses in battle. When the end 
comes it is inevitable that in one country 
or another we will have a lot of planes. 
Again, it will be a salvage problem that 
the military people, I think, will be 
competent to settle. 

The law says, of course, that this final 
settlement shall be made by the Presi- 
dent, but I cannot visualize any Presi- 
dent of the United States informing him- 


self in detail with respect to thousands 


and thousands of items scattered over 
the face of the earth. Of necessity, who- 
ever is President will have to delegate 
that function to men who know some- 
thing of the value of the equipment that 
is left over. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, WRIGHT. Does not the gentle- 
man think that the salvage of property is 
further complicated by the fact that we 
have to be rather careful about glutting 
our own markets with some of this war 
equipment and keeping our industries 
from turning out new equipment and 
thus keeping our industries from employ- 
ing the men coming back? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are vari- 
ous complications of the sort mentioned 
by the gentleman, all of which have to be 
taken into consideration. 

Perhaps I am anticipating the discus- 
sion that may arise here concerning an 
amendment which may be offered to the 
effect that the basic act shall be amend- 
ed so as to bring back to the Congress of 
the United States the job of making 
those final settlements. For the life of 
me, Mr. Chairman, I cannot see how the 
Congress can ever do it. It would just 
be impossible for any committee or com- 
bination of committees of the Congress 
to sit down here in Washington and ap- 
praise the value of half worn-out trucks 
in Egypt or India or Burma, if you please, 
or Russia. 

It might soothe our pride a little bit 
if we insist that we do it, but I know we 
could not do it. We just could not. 
From a practical standpoint, it is im- 
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possible. In my judgment, it would take 
us years to do it. Under the law it is 
left to the President, and as I said a 
moment ago, I do not suspect for one 
moment that the President will be the 
man to doit. It will be the man in the 
field. We have to trust to that man’s 
sound common sense to protect the in- 
terests of the United States, remember- 
ing always that all of this property be- 
longs to us and does not belong to Great 
Britain or Russia or the French Commit- 
tee of Liberation or Australia or New 
Zealand, It all belongs to us. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The property belongs 
to us wherever it may be? 

Tose WADSWORTH. Wherever it may 

Mr. WRIGHT. If it is transferred 
from one country to another, it still be- 
longs to us? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It always does. 
We never lose title. We have merely 
loaned the use of the material. 

Mr. ELMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ELMER. If it belongs to us, what 
becomes of the report of the Senators 
who were over there that the English 
and the Russians had traded a lot of it 
off to other countries? How are we go- 
ing to get it back then? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We found that 
that is not true. 

Mr. ELMER. That is reported by the 
Senators to be true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam glad to say 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has found that that is not true. 

Mr. ELMER. It is generally believed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None of our 
bets has been traded away, none 
of it. 

Mr. ELMER. Where is the proof? Has 
the gentleman proof of this? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the testimony 
in the hearings. That was inquired into 
last year and it was inquired into again 
this year. 

Mr. ELMER. The gentleman heard 
the statement of that Russian up here a 
short time ago that it was being traded 
on by Russia. Another thing is that we 
are shipping lend-lease now, are we not, 
from the western coast of the United 
States in Russian ships through the 
Japanese lines, landing on the east coast 
of Russia? Who gets that material? 
Where is it going? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As far as I 
know—and there are other members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs pres- 
ent—no such statement has ever been 
made to us about that traffic. I am not 
in a position to answer every rumor that 
comes up. 

Mr. ELMER. Some Members of this 
House know that Russian ships are car- 
rying goods from the United States 
through the Japanese lines and landing 
them on the east coast of Russia. Does 
the gentleman believe they are shipping 
that material 8,000 miles, over to the 
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German front, or are they trading it to 
the Japs? 

Mr. BLOOM. They are not trading 
anything. 

Mr. ELMER. That is what the gen- 
tleman says, but the indications are that 
they are trading it to the Japs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no such 
indication whatever. 

Mr. ELMER. It has been known for 
over a year here that commerce is going 
on between the Japs and the Russians 
just the same as ever. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no such 
indication whatever in the testimony. 
We have inquired about those things to 
the limit. I do not suspect for one mo- 
ment that the Russian Government is 
stealing our property and handing it to 
the Japanese. 

Mr. ELMER. Are we not making ex- 
changes of goods with Spain, and is not 
Spain delivering some of that gasoline 
and other material they get from us to 
Germany? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Spain and our 
relations with Spain have no relation 
whatever to lend-lease; none whatever. 

Mr. ELMER. Generally, on trade and 
traffic, including lend-lease. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no lend- 
lease traffic with Spain. 

Mr. ELMER. What does the Secre- 
tary of State mean, then, by cracking 
down on neutrals that are trading with 
our enemies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an en- 
tirely different field of endeavor. That 
is part of our economic warfare effort to 
prevent neutrals like Spain from sending 
vital material to Germany. Lend-lease 
has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. ELMER. It is all in the same cate- 
gory of trading. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am glad the 
Secretary of State, if he has done as the 
gentleman says, has clamped down on 
Spain. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr: BLOOM. I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Missouri to pages 
231 and 232 of the hearings. If he will 
read those facts brought forth in the 
hearings, he will find all the answers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I said at the 
beginning of my somewhat rambling re- 
marks, the concern your committee had 
with respect to what is known as the final 
settlement was confined to that thought 
that perhaps the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be, in making 
those settlements might commit the Gov- 
eznment of the United States to a future 
military policy or a future economic pol-_ 
icy. This amendment states in effect 
that no such commitment shall be made 
without recourse to our established con- 
stitutional procedure. 

There are two of those procedures, with 
which I assume every Member is fa- 
miliar. If the proposed committal is 
temporary in character and does not in- 
volve a long-term course of action, it is 


| generally reached in the form of what is 


known as an Executive agreement, which 
lasts, we will say, only 2 or 3 years, like 
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U. N. R. R. A., which is to last only 3 
years, as I recollect. But that Execu- 
tive agreement cannot become operative 
unless the Congress of the United States 
by action of both Houses legislates on 
the subject to the extent of authorizing 
the implementing of the program. So if 
itis merely an executive agreement com- 
mitting the United States for a short 
period to some course of action, the Con- 
gress must pass upon it. 

If the President of that day proposes 
the committal of the United States for 
a long-term performance binding the 
Government and the people of the United 
States to a course of action which can 
only be set down in a contract in treaty 
form, then, of course, a committal of that 
kind must come back to the Senate of 
the United States and be ratified, under 
the Constitution, by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. That is the intention of the 
amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man says the title to all this lend-lease 
material we are sending to the various 
countries remains in the United States 
and will remain in the United States 
after the war is over. I am wondering 
if there has been any provision made to 
prevent the countries where this lend- 
lease material is located from charging 
us storage on it after the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know of 
any specific provision of the Lend-Lease 
Act which forbids the beneficiary from 
charging storage. It would go beyond 
my comprehension how an: me would 
dare try such a thing. We hold the up- 
per hand in this. If the gentleman will 
just stop and think, he will realize that 
we hold the upper hand. 

Mr. COLE. of Missouri. If title re- 
mains in us, and if no provision is made 
against it, they can legally charge us 
storage on all that equipment after the 
war, and thereby consume all or a part of 
its value. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will not assert 
that there is specific provision in the 
Lend-Lease Act which forbids a thing 
of that sort, but I honestly believe that 
the gentleman’s fears are not well 
founded. ‘This material will be-outdoor 
material, nearly all of it, . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The new lease-lend 
that we have before us will provide that 
no lease-lend is to go to nonparticipat- 
ing nations, nations who are not actively 
participating in the war on our side. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not pro- 
pose any change in the existing Lend- 
Lease Act as to the eligibility of nations 
to receive any of this aid. They are the 
people who are fighting alongside of us. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then we casa con- 
tinue to build roads in South America, 
with lease-lend funds; can we? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We have not 
done that. 5 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Senator Butler says 
we have done it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not under lend- 
legse. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is done, whatever 
you call it; it is done with American 
funds that are squeezed out of the 
pockets of the American taxpayer. 
What are we going to do to stop that 
kind of spending? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You cannot stop 
it under the Lend-Lease Act because it 
is not in the act. ; 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then you can write a 
provision there to stop it from being done 


under the other acts which Congress has - 


enacted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would probably 
be subject to a point of order. I would 
like to say something about the South 
American situation. There has been a 
lot of misunderstanding about it. We 
hear, and doubtless a good deal of what 
we hear is true, that certain agencies of 
our Government have spent money or 
loaned money, or made grants of money 


in South America in extravagant fash- 


jon. Those loans or grants have not 
gone through lend-lease. All we have 
done through lend-lease in South Amer- 
ica has been on the urgent advice of 
our military authorities. The total of 
contributions to all the South American 
countries put together under lend-lease 
is only $127,000,000. That is all, and 
two-thirds of that has been used in 
Brazil. In Brazil it has been used to 
build airports near Natal, from which 
our own planes fiy to Ascension Island 


and on to the West Coast of Africa, from 


there to Khartoum and to India. It has 
been used to help the Brazilians equip 
their own air corps. With their own-air 
force they patrol the South Atlantic 
against the submarine menace in our be- 
half and they have already themselves, 
with planes furnished by us and flyers 
furnished by themselves, sunk German 
submarines. That is the nature of lend- 
lease contributions to the South Ameri- 
can countries. There has been no 
financing of industrial undertakings in 
South America through lend-lease. If 
that has been done, it is coming through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or some other agency of the Government 
in sums far greater than lend-lease has 
expended. And lend-lease, as I say, has 
expended funds solely for military pur- 
poses. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
New York stated that an amendment of 
that kind would be subject to a point of 
order. It would be clearly in order un- 
der the Holman rule, because it would be 
a limitation on expenditures. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is not an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is an authorization. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps so, I do 
not know. But it has nothing to do with 
the extension of lend-lease. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
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Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Am I 
correct in my understanding that some 
46 nations have participated or bene- 
fited from lend-lease? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is 40 
nations. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. In line 
with the question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] it would seem 


that if the expenditures under lend- 


lease were limited to those nations which 
are actively engaged or participating in 
the war, a great amount of the funds 
would be saved and it would seem the 
war has reached the point where we 
could limit the expenditure to those na- 
tions. In Brazil, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York, they should be 
assisted because they have participated 
actively and used their forces and navy 
for patrol purposes and have shown 
themselves disposed to help. But I can- 
not see the wisdom of extending the op- 
erations under lend-lease to other na- 
tions not in any way remotely connected 
with the war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I believe there 
are two categories of nations. One cate- 
gory includes those who have declared 
war against Germany and Japan and the 
other category consists of those nations 
who have broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions and helped to establish what we 
know as the blockade. I stand subject 
to correction by members of the commit- 
tee on that statement. Those latter na- 
tions receive next to nothing, it is so 
very small. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. One thing 
I would object to, I am informed that 
American ships after hauling lend-lease 
materials and supplies to England are 
charged for berthing the ships from 
which the supplies are taken and we also 
pay for the sand which is used for bal- 
last in returning the empty ship to this 
country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman 
has heard something which is not sub- 
stantiated by facts. Every American 
ship reaching Great Britain is berthed 
and serviced and repaired at the expense 
of Great Britain. That has been made 
perfectly clear in our testimony. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Iam glad 
to hear that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a part 
of lend-lease in reverse. Every ship of 
ours that goes over there which needs 
any repairs is repaired in a British dock 
or shipyard at their expense and serviced 
at their expense. 

Mr. SCRIVENER. And then the 
amount is charged back. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is called 
lend-lease in reverse. š 

Mr. ROWE. The amount is charged 
back. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Lend-lease in 
reverse, I might say, Mr. Chairman, is 
growing very gratifyingly and we have 
received some very important help from 
other nations. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The gentleman will 
recall in the hearings when we had the 


in 
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State Department before us, we were in- 
formed of certain agreements with South 
America which we were not at liberty to 
make public. There were agreements 
with South America which were differ- 
ent from the agreements made with 
other nations across the water. Does 
the gentleman from New York recall 
that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do recall the 
incident; yes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I bring that out in 
order to keep the record clear. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. We were given 
to understand it is wiser not to make 
those agreements completely public be- 
cause under them today we are securing 
from certain Central and South Amer- 
ican countries a certain amount of very, 
very vital supplies and rare minerals. 
That is not done under lend-lease. It is 
done under other agencies of Govern- 
ment. That is part of the financing, I 
imagine, that has taken place in those 
countries, but not under lend-lease, 
Those agreements will not be exposed to 
German and Japanese view lest they 
know just what we are getting. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. The 
malaria-control project in Venezuela is 
not under lend-lease, but is handled 
through the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be able to 
state that lend-lease in reverse, so- 
called, shows a very encouraging trend 
upward. Our troops in the South Pacific 
under General MacArthur get 90 percent 
of their food free of charge from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

Mr. ROWE. When you say “free of 
charge,” it accrues as a credit to the 
nation with whom we are doing business; 
and charged back against our account 
whereby we sent them supplies? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is fair 
to say that Australia and New Zealand 
would never ask to be paid for that food 
any more than we would ask them to pay 
for ammunition which they are shooting 
out there because we sent it to them. 

Mr. ROWE. In other words, it checks 
and balances one against the other more 
or less? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is right. 
The biggest lend-lease is to Great 
Britain and Russia. Great Britain’s 
lend-lease in reverse is growing very 
rapidly. 

Mr. ROWE. I would like to hear the 
gentleman make a statement as to one 
other rumor early in the history of lend- 
lease which filtered through, that in 
Great Britain lend-lease materials were 
going to some 30 countries, subordinate 
and within the domain of Great Britain. 
Has the gentleman any facts on that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The truth is that 
no such thing happened. Under the 
agreement with Great Britain, and I 
think the same agreement stands with all 
the others, Great Britain is forbidden to 
export any lend-lease article sent to her 
by us or any similar article of equal value. 
In other words, if we send her 4 bales of 
cotton and she gets 4 bales of cotton from 
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Egypt and could get along with 4 bales, 
under the agreement she cannot export 
any of them. So her export trade, so far 
as these particular items are concerned, 
is in a firm grip. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 


. gentleman yield? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. BLOOM. On that point, that ap- 
plies now and after the war is over also 
as far as exports are concerned and it 
applies to allitems. They cannot export 
anything without our consent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As long as the 
agreement lasts. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I vield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman who is now addressing the 
Committee heard the rather extensive 
hearings which we had upon this bill, 
and I am glad that some of the questions 
have been asked of him with reference 
to these false rumors. I simply want to 
ask the gentleman from New York is it 
not true in the hearings the committee 
had that various similar rumors with 
reference to the lend-lease came to the 
attention of the committee and the com- 
mittee; after investigating them, found 
out there was no foundation whatever 
for these criticisms after these fears had 
been expressed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 
May I remind the Members of the vari- 
ous statements of rumors with respect 
to goods sent by lend-lease to north 
Africa. They were all sent under the 
advice of our military authorities. Some 
of the articles may not have seemed to 
be of direct military use or value. But 
they were so regarded by our military 
authorities as useful and valuable in 
establishing a friendly attitude among 
the French and Arabs. But every penny 
of it has been paid back. The French 
Committee on Liberation has paid back 
in cash for all the stuff we have given 
them—$62,000,000. x 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. One of 
the things I am pleased to know, infor- 
mation has been brought to me that 
where formerly we were shipping coal 
either under lend-lease or whatever 
agency may have been handling it, to 
the Mediterranean area, at the same 
time England was exporting coal to the 
Argentine. However, that has been 
stopped, and this Nation is now sending 
some 15,000 tons per month to the 
Argentine, and coal which was formerly 
transshipped is now going into the Medi- 
terranean area. That shows the co- 
operation the gentleman has been re- 
ferring to and I am happy to know that 
has been brought about, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How about the large 
quantities of farm machinery that have 
been allocated for foreign export? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not have 
the figures before me, but the committee 
examined into that with great care. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. When we first took 
it up they disclaimed all knowledge of 
it. Then a certain member produced 
photostatic copies showing the invoices, 
and then they admitted it, quite re- 
luctantly. I am wondering whether this 
Committee is taking this man’s word 
for it, this man who will not give us the 
information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. First, let me say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that 
that question occurred in connection 
with the deliberations of the House on 


the so-called U. N. R. R. A. bill. It is 


completely separate from lend-lease, but 
our Committee on Foreign Affairs did 
examine into the question of the expor- 
tation of farm machinery and we found 
that in the approximately 3 years of 
operation of lend-lease, ‘the percentage 
of our total production of farm ma- 
chinery which lend-lease has loaned to 
Australia and New Zealand, for example, 
to increase their crops, and to Great 
Britain to increase its crops, amounts to 
something like 3 percent of our total 
production. That is all. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But our farmers can- 
not get equipment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither can the 
British or Australian or New Zealand 
farmers get equipment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why neglect our own 
people? This is-the arsenal of democ- 
racy we are told. I presume it is the 
breadbasket too, if we look into it a 
little further. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota there 
comes into the question which he pro- 
pounds the consideration of policy. We 
have sent thousands and thousands of 
troops to Australia, who from there 
range their attack through Guadalcanal, 
up through the Solomon Islands toward 
Rabaul and New Guinea and all that vast 
area, for thousands of miles. Australia 
is something like 6,000 miles from the 
Pacific coast of the United States. 
Everything we send down there foi the 
supply of those troops has to be sent in 
ships. If we sent sufficient food to feed 
all those troops it would take a great 
many more ships. The Australians and 
New Zealanders say to us, “Under this 
lend-lease agreement we will be glad to 

feed your men, but to do so we will have 

to increase our crops. If you can send 
us some farm machinery and some seeds, 
with the seeds we will increase our acre- 
age, with the farm machinery we will 
increase our harvests, and we can feed 
all the men you send.” A tiny, little 
dribble of farm machinery, compared 
with the whole production of the United 
States, was sent to Australia and New 
Zealand. Quite a great many cream 
separators were sent. That does not 
look like a military weapon, but New 
Zealand and Australia vastly increased 
their production of dairy products, and 
our men are eating them. They need 
more cream separators to do it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many men have 
we in Australia? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I could not tell 
you. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is not as many as 
would warrant the shipments that have 
been made there. 
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‘Mr. WADSWORTH. I would advise 
the gentleman from Minnesota to take 
that up with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? + 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
commented upon the shipping of com- 


mercial articles to north Africa for salé 


to the natives, and that those articles 
were paid for in cash by the French com- 
mittee. I wish to remind the gentleman 
that the natives in north Africa are not 
so much interested in cash as what they 
can buy with it. They are not much in- 
terested—the Arabs—in raising wheat or 
wheat products unless they get some- 
thing that they want besides money. 
Therefore what is happening there is 
that various sorts of articles which the 
Arabs wanted were imported, not to give 
to them but so that the French could sell 
them to them, so that the Arabs, in 
order to have some money with which to 
buy those articles, would raise more 
wheat and sell it to the French or to the 
Allies in order to get the money to buy 
the articles that we imported. Therefore 
the importation of some articles which 
look exceedingly unwarlike resulted in 
increasing the production of what they 
call commercialized wheat in north 
Africa, commercialized wheat being 
wheat that you persuade the natives to 
get out of their granaries and into com- 
mercial channels. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. And north 
Africa is a great wheat-producing region, 
Also a very heavy producer of fresh vege- 
tables, and is now coming back into form 
again in the production of food. We 
have helped that a great deal and it has 
not cost us a cent. It has paid us back 
for everything we have sent there, 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I am in- 
formed that we purchase wheat in Can- 
ada and grind it here and then send it 
to England under lend-lease. Is there 
any substantiation back of that state- 
ment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not sure 
that I know the answer completely, but 
I know we have no lend-lease agreement 
with Canada. Canada has her own 
arrangement with Great Britain under 
which she has agreed to furnish directly 
to Great Britain large amounts of food. 
We have no lend-lease agreement with 


Canada at all. The gentleman says 


wheat has been purchased in Canada 
and ground into flour in this country? 
Mr. VORYS of Ohio. And then sent 
to England under lend-lease. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it might 


be purchased by the Canadian Govern- 


ment and ground into flour on our side 
and then sent to England. But I do not 
know the facts. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. On the 
former question there was considerable 
confusion relative to the 2 or 3 percent. 
The machinery which was programed 
for U. N. R. R. A. was tried to be ex- 
plained by a statement which emanated 
from up on Sixteenth Street, I am told, 
at a press conference, that we had only 
exported about 2 percent of the farm 


machinery which we had manufactured. 
The statement was made as to how much 
we had exported, compared with what 
we were intending to export, and I am 
gratified to find out that statement, just 
released, is ir connection with U. N. R. R. 
A. and it has been changed from 136,000 
tons to 30,000 tons. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not sur- 
prised at all at that information. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Perhaps the 
gentleman saw in the press within the 
past few weeks that Canada has passed 
a law which they have labeled “A mutual 
war aid bill,” keeping away from what I 
consider a misnomer—lend-lease. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Terrible. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. And in their 
legislation they provide .they will fur- 


-nish articles under agreements with var- 


ious nations for mutual war aid, and 
that unless specifically provided in the 
agreement, they do not expect to get the 
article back. They have a realistic bill 
on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] has again expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield 
myself sufficient time to answer a few 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, one 
question to which I wish particularly to 
refer is to whether Japan and Russia 
have been exchanging merchandise. I 
invite the Committee’s attention to pages 
230, 231, and 232 of the hearings where 
answers to most of the questions that 
have been asked here today will be 
found. I read from page 232 of the 
hearings: 

Perhaps the most sensational rumor is the 
one that the Russians have taken some of 
the planes we sent them and have traded 
them to the Japanese in return for rubber. 
These planes were then allegedly used against 
our forces in the Pacific. 


The fact with reference to this rumor, 
as printed in the hearings, is as follows: 

Rumors of this type, frequently emanat- 
ing from Radio Tokio, have been repeatedly 
investigated by representatives of the State 
Department and other agencies, and proved 
to be without foundation. There is not an 
atom of truth in this particular rumor. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish also to call at- 
tention to the statement appearing at 
the bottom of page 7 of the report deal- 
ing with the question of the total value 
of lend-lease material exported to other 
American republics. 

The total value of lend-lease materials ex- 
ported to other Latin-American republics 
from March 11, 1941, to December 31, 1943, 
was $127,000,000, 


This has already been stated by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Was- 
WORTH]. 


Commercial exports from the United States 
to Latin America in the years 1941, 1942, and 
1943 totaled $2,300,000,000, 18 ies the Iend- 
lease total. 


Mr, ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 


Mr. ROWE. Do the hearings contain 
anything in regard to the question I pro- 
pounded to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] as to whether 
or not England received lend-lease ma- 
terials from this country which she 
channeled to one of her dominions and 
used in commercial trade? 

Mr. BLOOM. I have never heard of 
that. I do not see how that could hap- 
pen. There are many rumors; as a mat- 
ter of fact, yesterday’s New York Times, 
on page 1, carried an article on lend- 
lease rumors. All these lend-lease ru- 
mors that are known are answered in 
the hearings, starting on page 230. If 
the gentleman has any new ones, I shall 
be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. ROWE. Is there anything per- 
taining to that rumor in the hearings? 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not recall anything 
like that. 

Mr. ROWE. One other question: If 
England did not channel lend-lease ma- 
terials received from the United States 
to one of her dominions, did she export 
to that ‘dominion like materials of like 
value to be used in commercial trade? 

Mr. BLOOM. No; she could not do 
that under lend-lease. 

Mr. ROWE. The resson I ask these 
questions is because I recall seeing a let- 
ter signed by Mr. Stettinius, as head of 
Lend-Lease, stating that such a thing 
had occurred. Iam going to see if that 


letter is available, and if it is, place it in 


the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman finds 
it, I should like to have a copy of it. If 
the gentleman inserts it in the RECORD, 
I think an answer to it should be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the same time 
by me. 

Mr.ROWE That is the reason I men- 
tioned it; I want to know the truth or 
falsity of the rumor, and the facts. 

Mr. BLOOM. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee went over every phase of this 
subject. We tried to get the facts’ we 
want the facts in order to present them 
to the Congress. If the gentleman will 
read the hearings and the report, he 
will find that we have taken up every 
question with reference to what lend- 
lease has been doing and what lend-lease 
has not been doing. We have answered 
all the questions, and the answers are to 
be found right in the hearings. We are 
just as anxious to get facts and give them 
to the membership as the Members are 
to receive them. 

Mr. ROWE. I think my reactions, if 
I may continue, are no different than 
those of the gentleman from New York, 
that any person charged with responsi- 
bility for the welfare of this country 
would deliberately do things that would 
militate against its interests and when 
these things come to my attention it gives 
me a sense of alarm, as it would the gen- 
tleman, I am sure. 

Mr, BLOOM. The gentleman is quite 
right; there is no doubt about that. If 
the gentleman will write out these ques- 
tions or rumors, I shall be very glad to 
investigate them. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 


Ta 
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Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Itis ru- 
mored that England purchases all the 
beef that is exported by the Argentine. 
I am further informed that those pur- 
chases are with American lend-lease 
funds. Is that true? Or has the gen- 
tleman any information on it? 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, no, no; that is not 
correct. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Has the 
gentleman any information on it? I 
would like some information concerning 
it. 

Mr. McMURRAY. We do not lend- 
lease any money. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman will 
write out his questions tonight and send 
them to me, I shall be very glad to in- 
vestigate and give the gentleman a defi- 
nite answer as to what the facts are 
with reference tothem. We want to get 
the facts. We do not want to hedge or 
hide or try to hide. Give me the ques- 
tions, and I shall be very glad to get 
the facts and answer the questions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How much has lend- 
lease cost us to date? 

Mr. BLOOM, About $22,000,000,000. 
Something like $24,000,000,000 was ap- 
propriated; $22,000,000,000 has been ex- 
pended and allocated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is about one- 
third the total expenditures of the other 
United Nations since the war broke out. 
The war has cost us $180,000,000,000, but 
it has cost the other belligerent countries 
only about $68,000,000,000. f 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman must re- 
member that although we have given 
Russia and some of the other countries 
a lot of material and a lot of aid and 
assistance, it has cost them a lot in blood 
and human lives, and they have done a 
great job. I think the gentleman will 
admit that. 
or KNUTSON. Iam not questioning 

at. 

Mr. BLOOM. Then I would not criti- 
cize. I would not want to measure life 
and blood against money, or money 
against life and blood. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But how about the 
future solvency of America? Does that 
enter into it at all? 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer that in this 


way: Do not ever sell America short at 


any time. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Four more years of 
the New Deal and you could not sell 
America at all. 

Mr. BLCOM. In answer to that I still 
say do not ever sell America short at 
any time. 

Mr. ELMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. : 
Mr. ELMER. Does the gentleman re 
call that the State Department protested 
to Great Britain against the selling of 

lend-lease goods to her colonies? 

Mr. BLOOM. DoT recall that? 


Mr. ELMER. Or can the gentleman . 


find out from the State Department 
whether that is a fact? 

Mr. BLOOM. I want to have all the 
rumors answered. If the gentleman 
wants me to find out whether that rumor 
was true or false, I shall be very glad to. 
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Mr. ELMER. All we can learn is what 
we read in the newspapers. 

Mr, BLOOM. Oh, no; no. 

Mr. ELMER. That is what Will Rogers 
once said. 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, no. If the gentle- 
man will read the hearings and the re- 
ports instead of depending only on the 
newspapers, he will find what the facts 
are. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Do I un- 
derstand the gentleman correctly to say 
that the expense for lend-lease since 
1941 is only what was expended directly 
under the lend-lease law? While the 
things sent under lend-lease may tend 
to aid their military activities, yet it does 
not include things like armaments and 


such matters as are handled by the Army 


and Navy. 

Mr. BLOOM. Right, right. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. The $22,- 
000,000,000 covers more or less nonmili- 
tary matters, such as food 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, no. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. It does 
not include munitions and things of that 
kind. K 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; the $22,000,000,000 
is directly under lend-lease. The other 
would be entirely different. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. So ac- 
tually the expenditure under the Lend- 
Lease Act approximates sixty to sixty- 
five billions of dollars, including things 
furnished by the Army, Navy, lend-lease. 

Mr. BLOOM. No; not that much, 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I wish to 
be correct about it. 

Mr. BLOOM. Let me give it to you. 
I have been giving these amounts from 
memory. I will read them from the rec- 
ord now. Twenty-four billion dollars 
has been appropriated to the President, 
of which about $22,000,000,000 has been 
allocated. Then there are thirty-five 
billions on transfer of authority to the 
War and Navy Departments. That is 
what the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Les; that 
is what I am referring to. 

Mr. BLOOM. There is no secret about 
it. It is public. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I realize 
that, but I wanted the country to know 
that the 35 and the 22 would equal the 
total. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. All of the war im- 
plements that have been transferred are 
in the $22,000,000,000. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I realize 
that, and I am perfectly willing to tax 
my district and the rest of the country 
and the individuals therein, to give aid 
and assistance to those who are partici- 
pating in the war. 

Mr. BLOOM. So is every Member of 
the House. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. But I do 
not want it passed out to 30 other nations 
that are not engaged in the war. That 
is the only objection I have. We are 
passing it out to some 40 nations, with 
only 15 actively engagedin the war. The 
balance of them are receiving assistance. 

Mr. BLOOM. They all need some as- 
sistance. They are all helping us. They 
are all allies of ours, 
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Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. It has 
reached the point where five or six fel- 
lows can get together over there, declare 
war on the Axis, and then walk into 
Washington with a satchel. 

Mr. BLOOM. No. Of course, I do not 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. ELMER. Did the gentleman have 
the Senators who made this world trip 
before his committee to testify, the Sen- 
ators who made this world trip and who 
made the charges about lend-lease and 
England? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. Would the gen- 
tleman? We did not have them before 
our committee to testify. What would 
you do? We obtained the facts from the 
proper sources. 

Mr. ELMER. I asked the gentleman 
if he had those Senators before his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLOOM. No. We went right to 
the source to get the correct informa- 
tion and that is the information you 
are getting. : 

Mr. ELMER. Would not they be the 
source of the rumors that are sent out? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. They brought too 
many rumors back themselves. 

Mr. ELMER. I heard them make the 
speeches over in the Senate and they 
made charges. Why did you not have 
them before the committee? 

Mr. BLOOM. Because we had the real 
authority and received the correct in- 
formation. 

Mr. ELMER. You did not want to 
find out the facts about it, is that it? 
You did not want to find out the truth 
about it? 

Mr. BLOOM. I would not say that. 

Mr. ELMER. Why did you not have 
those Senators before your committee? 

Mr. BLOOM. We did not think it 
necessary. We have received the true 
facts from official governmental sources. 

Mr. ROWE. Now, I think the gentle- 
man from New York wants to handle 
this job in a nice manner. We cannot 
joke about $24,000,000,000, and I think 
anyone who rises to ask a question of 
the chairman of the committee—he 
may be wrong as I was in some of these 
instances—should be answered courte- 
ously. We should not joke about the 
matter. We should accord men the 
courtesy that the situation demands. 

Mr. BLOOM. Have I not done that? 

Mr. ROWE. The gentleman asked 
what would the gentleman do, with ref- 
erence to questioning a Senator. 
chairman of the committee knows that 
is impossible and I think you should ad- 
vise the gentleman of that fact. 

Mr. BLOOM. We went to the source 
to get the real information. We did not 
go to people who go into a town for a 
couple of hours and come out with a lot 
of rumors. We went to the real source, 
to your representatives, to your agents; 
that is the only place we can go to get 
real information. 

Mr.ROWE. The only thing I had ref- 
erence to is this: It is a very serious mat- 
ter and we should not treat it too lightly. 
At least, as far as I am concerned, I feel 
deeply about it. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman should 
read the reports of the hearings. We 
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had 10 days of hearings on this, and that 
is not treating it lightly., 

Mr. ROWE. That statement has been 
made two or three times by the gentle- 
man who is now yielding tome. The re- 
port came to the desk only a little while 
ago. It is impossible to read that report 
and the hearings in the time we had to 
consider this bill. By tomorrow that 
statement may be appropriate. Today 
it is not. 

Mr. BLOOM. You have had the 
printed hearings since Saturday. 

Mr. ROWE. No; I have not had it 
since then. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am reminded of the 
fact that we will not read this bill for 
amendment until Wednesday. So the 
gentleman will have tomorrow and 
Wednesday to read the report and the 
hearings. I may say that the committee 
filed its report on March 30, so you have 
had from March 30 to April 17 to read 
this report. That is not putting it in 
overnight. 

Mr. ROWE. I may be wrong in some 
of the things I have heard but, if I may 
suggest to the gentleman, he does not 
want us to be wrong with our vote. 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, no. I know your 
vote is going to be all right. , 

Mr. ROWE. Discourtesy is the easiest 
way to change it. 

Mr. BLOOM. No one could ever ac- 
cuse me of being discourteous. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has made the statement 
he did with reference to the vote on this 
bill. Iam advised by the leadership that 
it has been agreed to read this bill for 
amendment on Wednesday and vote on 
that day, if possible; so that these inter- 
esting proceedings will go on today and 
we will then have more tomorrow, if 
there is more; then the reading of the 
bill and the vote will come on Wednes- 
day. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MuNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the most significant aspect of the ques- 
tion which is before us today, tomorrow, 
and Wednesday is not whether or not 
we extend the lend-lease for another 
year, because I am convinced, as I think 
most of you are, that that is going to be 
done. It must be done. We have to 
finish the winning of this war. 

The significant aspect is that we have 
an amendment which I want to talk 
about a little while today, brought into 
lend-lease for the first time since lend- 
lease first came down to us from a sort 
of Executive Mount Sinai a few years 
ago. Away back then in 1941 an effort 
was made by us minority members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
both in committee and on the floor, to 
write in an amendment which would 
bring Congress into the picture a little 
more definitely than it was in the origi- 
nal language of the bill. That effort 
failed. 

We have renewed the effort every time 
since when lend-lease has been before 
us, and every time since the effort has 
also failed. But the Democratic ma- 
jority of our Foreign Affairs Committee 
are reasonable men and like granite 
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their resistance wears away with the 
constant dripping of water. 

This time by unanimous vote we have 
agreed on language that brings Congress 
into the picture of Nend-lease settle- 
ments for the first time. As a committee 
we have recognized that we went a bit 
too far in vacating all congressional 
authority over the outcome of lend- 
lease, its operations, and its settlement. 
So this amendment, a sort of Topsy 
affair which grew up in the committee, 
everybody contributing a little bit to its 
eventual development, was unanimously 
agreed to. 

It was the original brain child of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
SCHIFFLER], who brought it in and adyo- 
cated it very eloquently and persuasively 
for several days in different forms. 
After considerable discussion, the gen- 
tleman from New York added to the pro- 
posal, he revised the language, offered it 
and resubmitted it in modified forms, 
and again the amendment lay on the 
table. We discussed it. It was mulled 
over and modified somewhat, until finally 
this Schiffler-Wadsworth amendment 
has come before us in the language in 
which it now appears for your con- 
sideration. 

I think this is a tremendously impor- 
tant piece of legislation because it marks 
the first time since this bill came before 
us in the original instance that the Con- 
gress has written its intentions into lend- 
lease, that the Congress has asserted it- 
self, that Congress has said there is some- 
thing in this which we should do, there 
is a place where we should also be con- 
sulted. This amendment defines the 
lend-lease responsibilities of Congress 
and limfts the lend-lease authorities of 
the President. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the gentleman’s train of thought. 

Mr. MUNDT.. That is quite all right. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I take it the thought 
behind the amendment was that lend- 
lease is a war or military weapon and 
the committee wanted to be sure that 
lend-lease should not be carried over 
into post-war planning and post-war 
relations between the various countries. 
To safeguard the lend-lease program 
against that, the amendment was sug- 
gested and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the gentleman 
is exactly correct, There is nothing in 
the intent of the amendment and noth- 
ing in its operations which could in any 
way change the Lend-Lease Act as a war 
measure. It deals with post-war activi- 
ties and implications of lend-lease and 
the final lend-lease settlements. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairmah, I want to read this 
amendment because I have a suggestion 
which I think perhaps should be included 
in the amendment, which I brought up 
in committee, but in this Topsy-like 
growth in connection with the evolve- 
ment of the amendment my suggestion 
failed to be included in the final version. 

I think it failed to attach itself in part 
because I did not have it expressed in 
very good language at the time, but since 
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then I have been in consultation during 
the recess with the legislative counsel, 
and we have worked out what I believe 
is appropriate language. So if the idea 
appeals to the Members of the House, I 
hope it accepts this amendment, because 
it seems to me it rounds out the thing 
whica we are endeavoring to do by the 
amendment developed by Mr. ScHIFFLER 
and Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Let me, first of all, read the amend- 
ment as it appears before us and then 
suggest my very minor modification in 
language, but I think important modi- 
fication in significance. This is the 
amendment, and I will read the portion 
of the act which it amends, which is now 
section No. 2, so that section 3 (b) of the 
original act would read as follows: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfac- 
tory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect ben- 
efit which the President deems satisfactory, 


This is the language of the amendment 
as adopted by our committee: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize the 
President in any final settlement to assume 
or incur any Obligations on the part of the 
United States with respect to post-war eco- 
nomic or post-war military policy except in 
accordance with established constitutional 
procedure. 


During the discussion of that amend- 
ment in committee I suggested that it 
seemed to me that we had rather con- 
spicuously left out a third aspect which 
ordinarily appears in discussion on legis- 
lation dealing with governmental opera- 
tions. 

We ordinarily talk about economic, 
military, and political consequences; eco- 
nomic, military, and political operations; 
economic, political, and military activi- 
ties—so I suggested that perhaps we 
should put in this amendment also the 
words “post-war political policies“ 80 
that other nations would have crystal 
clear before them that under our concept 
of government they, too, have to come 
back to Congress through an established 
constitutional procedure. The not alto- 
gether united, but rather well collectiv- 
ized and highly persuasive, counsel of my 
colleagues convinced me however that 
that was not very satisfactory language 
and we sort of agreed to drop it for the 
time being and I would continue my 
study along that line. 

As I say, with the aid of the legislative 
counsel, I now bring before you this pro- 
posed language which I think should be 
inserted in the amendment as we have 
adopted it in order to round out the pic- 
ture and present to the country and to 
our allies exactly the position which Con- 
gress understands to be evolved in this 
connection. I would add to the amend- 
ment where it now reads “that nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to 
authorize the President in any final set- 
tlement to assume or incur any obliga- 
tions on the part of the United States 
with respect to post-war economic or 
post-war military policy” these words “or 
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any post-war policy involving interna- 
tional relations,“ which I am told con- 
forms with the legislative standards and 
the legislative language and the legisla- 
tive policies of prior legislation. This 
would round out the table and would give 
us, if you please, the third leg of a three- 
legged support upon which we are build- 
ing our foreign policy and our post-war 
lend-lease operations. 

I think it is fully as important that we 
do reserve to Congress the constitutional 
procedures by amendment in this bill 
which involve post-war international re- 
lations and policies pertaining thereto as 
it is important that we make these reser- 
vations for activities in the field of eco- 
nomics and activities in the field of mili- 
tary operations. 

I am hopeful that the members of the 
committee, after hearing this discussion 
and the presently proposed language, will 
agree with me and that we can during 
the course of this discussion agree on a 
committee amendment which will incor- 
porate this third aspect in language 
which is appropriate and in language 
which reserves to Congress specifically 
its constitutional prerogatives in the field 
of foreign policies and international re- 
lations just as we are doing it in the fields 
of economics and military affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. ; 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I am in thor- 
ough accord with the principle the gen- 
tleman is seeking to state, but what I 
am not clear on is this: How can we 
draw the line between temporary or mil- 
itary executive agreements that prob- 
ably must be concluded by the President 
and the broader international political 
agreements where we are determined 
that the people’s representatives shall 
pass on them before they shall go into 
force? 

I have in my mind a very clear deter- 
mination that our foreign policy—mili- 
tary, political, and economic—shal] be 
evolved by the President and Congress 
together, and not by the President, but I 
am somewhat at a loss as just how to 
state that difference, and I wonder if the 
gentleman feels that his amendment will 
make that difference clear? 

Mr. MUNDT. It will make it as clear 
in the field of international relations as 
it is clear in the field of economics and 
military operations, because in al] three 
instances it applies only, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
a few minutes ago, to post-war activities 
and post-war operations and post-war 
agreements which will continue and pro- 
ject themselves beyond the end of the 
war. 

There will be many intermediate 
emergency agreements in the field of 
economics and in the field of military 
operations and in the field of politics— 
assuredly in the field of politics—which 
are temporary things, to meet an emer- 
gency situation, a temporary expedient, 
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but this amendment deals with the long- 
term continuing things. 

We have Members in Congress and 
members in the executive branch who 
feel that lend-lease should be used as 
sort of a wedge with which to determine 
the sovereignty of certain countries and 
the sovereignty of certain islands and 
the willingness of certain nations to co- 
operate in commercial transactions, as 
well as in permanent international or- 
ganizations. We have other members of 
the executive branch and in Congress 
who feel that lend-lease should not be 
used in such a manner at all in the post- 
war field. 

Whether it is or whether it is not, it 
seems to me it certainly is something 
that should be handled in accordance 
with established constitutional procedure 
just as should decisions on post-war mili- 
tary and economic policies. 

It might be argued by some, if you 
were inclined to oppose this, that it is 
unnecessary. Perhaps it is, but it is 
never unnecessary in my opinion to spell 
out in the legislation itself the right 
which Congress has. It may add noth- 
ing significant by its presence but it does 
obviate this danger that by omitting this 
important part of the triumvirate of 
language we eloquently imply something 
by our silence if we do not putitin. If 
we include it, then we have made our- 
selves clear, 

I bring to you that hoary old question 
of Abraham Lincoln when he once asked 
a former constituent which leg of a 
three-legged stool is the most important. 
I do not know, and I do not know which 
leg of this three-legged amendment is 
the most important, the military one, 
the economic one, or the ome dealing 
with international relations. However, 
if any are important, all are important, 
and for that reason I urge you Members 
of the House to work along with me on 
this and see if we cannot unanimously 
agree to incorporate this language in the 
Schiffler-Wadsworth amendment when 
it comes up on Wednesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Lewss]. ` 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that in renewing lend-lease for 
another year we ought to exercise a lit- 
tle of that Yankee shrewdness and can- 
niness derived from our Scottish ances- 
try that is supposed to pervade our 
private dealings and carry those virtues 
over into the field of international re- 
lations. 

There are certain things that we know 
were charged to us by certain of the 
Allied Nations in the First World War 
that rankle still in the minds of the 
American people who know about them. 
I refer particularly to the pretty well- 
authenticated statement that France 
charged us rental for the trenches we 
dug in her soil, that she charged us for 
every fruit tree or forest tree we de- 
stroyed in prosecuting that war to save 
France. 

There is a pretty well-defined belief 
that the American people through 
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lend-lease are being taken for a similar 
ride. I suggest in perfect friendliness 
to all of the Allied Nations that here 
on the floor this afternoon has been 
revealed one case of that. I refer to 
the so-called reverse lend-lease. When 
the gentleman from New York was asked 
the question about reverse lend-lease, he 
stated that we are not being charged for 
dockage and wharfage, or whatever the 
charges are for unloading ships, but that 
England pays for those. However, as I 
understood him—and I shall be glad to 
be corrected if I am wrong—England 
then proceeds to charge those charges 
that she has paid in the first instance 
back against us. Is that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is part of 
the story. We also charge England with 
what we give to her. It is merely to keep 
some account of what we give and what 
we get. 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the gentleman 
mean that we charge England with the 
lend-lease goods that are given her, that 
we keep a set of books? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We keep a set of 
books upon the goods we give or lend. 
Great Britain keeps a set of books as best 
she can of what she gives and lends to us, 
for our information, as we do it for their 
information. It is not a charge that we 
shall ever have to pay. It is merely for 
our information. 

Mr. LEWIS. We are not getting any 
money back from England at the end of 
this war for the lend-lease goods we have 
given her, are we? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume we will 
not get any money back for the goods 
that have been utterly consumed, like 
food or ammunition. I think it would be 
absurd for us to try to collect from them 
for the food they have eaten and the am- 
munition they have fired off. But if 
some of the goods, some of the trucks, 
some of the jeeps, some of the airplanes 
are of any use to us, they are ours and 
we can take them back. 

Mr. LEWIS. What happens to this 
charge for dockage and wharfage and 
those unloading charges at the port of 
entry in England? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We shall never 
have to pay it. 

Mr. LEWIS. It is charged against us, 
though, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Merely as an 
item of information. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am not very clear on 


that. It is a charge.and it is not a 
charge. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not a 
charge. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think, unless I am 
mistaken, that we have not precluded 
ourselves from charging England for 
that balance which remains after we 
deduct what she has furnished us, 
but, as a practical matter, we proba- 
bly never will collect it. The supplies we 
have given to England, the services we 
have given to England in repairing her 
ships, are conside ably greater than 
Britain's. So as a practical matter, any 
of these charges about which the gentle- 
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man speaks will never be collectible, be- 
cause if you want to put it on a debtor 
and creditor basis, England will wind up 
owing us a credit on the lend-lease. 

Mr. LEWIS. Very well. However 
that may be, I did not want to deal very 
much with that end of the problem, al- 
though it seems to me that we ought to 
make sure that we are not placed in the 
ridiculous position of having to recom- 
pense these Allies of ours for such 
charges for instance as the French made 
against us, after the last war, when they 
charged us for the use of their trenches 
or the trenches that we dug in their soil 
to save their country. That was done 
and that is pretty well established. It 
seems to me that such charges against us 
are utterly indefensible, and that those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
for administering lend-lease are dere- 
lict in their duty if they do not see to it 
that before these goods are furnished 
there shall be no possibility of any such 
ridiculous countercharges being made 
against us. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. At the conclusion of this 
war, I do not know what the United 
States is going to expect at the peace 
conference, but I suspect that because 
of the rapidly developing aviation indus- 
try and, in ‘the post-war world, the 
necessity for round-the-world air lines, 
one of the things we will want and need 
very, very urgently indeed, will be avia- 
tion bases around this world, over which 
our airplanes can fly to deliver the prod- 
uce and the commerce of America. I 
suggest that before this legislation re- 
newing lend-lease finally becomes law, 
the_responsible officials of this Govern- 
ment dealing with these matters make 
clear to the nations that are receiving 
lend-lease from the United States that 
we shall expect at the conclusion of this 
war such and such and such aviation and 
other bases the world around, and shall 
get unequivocal promises from them that 
America shall in the post-war settlement 
receive those bases. 

That is only one of the things we will 
need and that we shall have a legitimate 
right to demand, but I submit to you 
that as shrewd Yankee traders now is 
the time to begin to trade and not after 
these goods—these billions—have been 
expended, and then come hat in hand 
to the peace-conference table and pre- 
sent our requests there. If we wait until 
the peace conference maybe we will get 
them and maybe we will not. Let us get 
them now while the getting is good. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I note that about 
$6,600,000,000 of goods were sent to Great 
Britain, according to this report, of 
which about 32 percent were agricul- 
tural products. I think I am betraying 
no Executive secret when I say that be- 
fore my committee the inquiry was made 
as to that part of it which the British 
public consumed. We asked if that was 
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sold to the British people and were told 
“Yes.” We asked if the money received 
for it was returned to lend-lease in the 
form of a revolving fund, and they said 
“No.” Here is a sum somewhat in ex- 
cess of 82,000,000, 000 that must have 
been used for exchange to buy food in 
various parts of the world. 

In fact, that question was asked, and 
it was said that they had to buy a lot in 
the Argentine. So I think that there is 
an inquiry about the $2,000,000,000, along 
the line of which the gentleman is speak- 
ing. It is sold to the British people, the 
money is received, and it is not returned 
to lease-lend in the form of a revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. On the 
very question the gentleman has men- 
tioned, on page 4 of the report that in- 
cident is cited. It shows 32 percent of 
$6,595,000,000 as agricultural products 
sold. The gentleman spoke of shrewd 
trading. This would mean that $2,000,- 
000,000 in foodstuffs is delivered to Eng- 
land. The English people are receiving 
the benefit of $2,000.000,000 in food. 
That is sold to the British, and they re- 
ceive in turn $2,000,000,000, with which 
in turn they purchase other supplies in 
the Argentine, about which I raised a 
question a moment ago. So $4,000,000,- 
000 in food products is going in there. 
If we get it back, it will strike a balance. 
If we do not get it back, the $2,000,000,000 
we are paying to them is going into the 
coffers of their treasury, purchasing food 
in other places, and twice the amount of 
the original allocation is beir.g brought 
to the benefit of the English. It is a 
very shrewd business proposition. I ad- 
mire them for being able to handle it. 

Mr. LEWIS. I might say to the gen- 
tleman, I admire these allies of ours. 
I admire every one of them. I hope 
that the Congress of the United States 
can admire the executive department 
of this Government just as much after 
the conclusion of this further extension 
of 1 year of lend-lease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macnuson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 4254, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein an edito- 
rial from the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


PRESIDENT'S WAR RELIEF CONTROL 
BOARD 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call to the attention of the 
House a matter which I believe is vital 
to our unity and to our people. This 
matter deals with relief to war areas by 
the United States. In my district I have 
many thousands of Italians, outstand- 
ing Americans, who complain to me that 
they have not been given an opportunity 
to make contributions to assist the people 
in Italy, some of whom are their relatives, 
and that proper agencies have not been 
sét up in accordance with their requests 
and their demands. I know that in every 
congressional district Americans of 
Italian descent have made similar pro- 
tests because they feel that proper and 
better treatment could be given to the 
Italians in the occupied areas if there 
were greater funds at our disposal for 
that purpose. To get to the point I want 
to call the attention of the House to the 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
established by Executive Order 9205, 
transferring to the Board administra- 
tive authority regarding solicitations and 
collections of funds and contributions 
for relief purposes. 

The Board controls the solicitations, 
collections, and distributions of funds 
for charities for foreign and domestic 
relief and also provides registration or 
licensing or renewal or cancelation of 
such registrations and licenses permit- 
ting solicitations and collections for the 
purpose of feeding and caring for per- 
sons who need that care in the occupied 
areas of Europe. Under the regulations 
of this Board a group of Italian-Ameri- 
cans .of outstanding ability led by one 
Generoso Pope, Judge Freschi, and oth- 
ers sought to establish a national or- 
ganization for the purpose of collecting 
money from people who were willing to 
contribute toward this fund in order that 
the Italians in occupied Italy, in order 
that the women and children may get 
better care and treatment and get milk, 
clothing, and other necessities of life. 
Although the President's war fund has 
made contributions for that purpose, in 
my judgment it has not been sufiicient. 
Better treatment and greater friendship 
could be brought about even amongst the 
Italian people in occupied Italy, that 
portion of Italy which is in the control 


-of the Nazis, who feel that the people of 


Italy are not getting what they were 
promised by the Allied Nations if they 
surrendered. So, Mr. Speaker, these 
Americans of Italian descent have or- 
ganized a group of outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens who are ready to give their 
time and energy to help the Italian peo- 
ple. But the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board in Washington, which is con- 
trolled by Joseph E. Davies, Chairman, 
Charles P. Taft, Charles Warren, Melvin 
D. Hildreth, general counsel, and James 
Bruno, executive director, have failed to 
cooperate with a group of Americans and 
with their committee known as the 
American Committee for Italian Relief, 
Inc., with national headquarters at the 
Hotel Biltmore, in New York City, and 
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have deprived this group of the privi- 
lege to help and refused to give them a 
license to operate and collect money, 
which would positively relieve the Amer- 
ican taxpayers from digging into their 
own pockets. For 1 whole year the 
matter has been pending before this 
President’s War Relief Control Board 
without any action having been taken. 

Suddenly a few days ago we heard that 
a committee had heen formed, not of the 
people who had originally suggested the 
formation of such a committee. They 
nemed Arturo Toscanini, who in my 
judgment is a fine gentleman, but who is 
too old to carry on a strenuous fund-rais- 
ing campaign. He could not go out cam- 
paigning. They named Don Ameche. 
They also named Dr. Angelo Patri and 
Gen. John Hildrins and Mr. Justice 
Marchisio. It seems to me that the mat- 
ter should be looked into, if necessary by 
Congress, in order that we may be in a 
position to tell this Board that if any 
‘citizens, whether they be of Italian, 
Polish, or Czech descent, are seeking to 
raise additional furfds for the relief of 
occupied areas—which activity is essen- 
tial to the war effort—they should be 
given some cooperation instead of abuse. 

As I mentioned before, some time in 
the fall of 1943, a committee was organ- 
ized in the city of New York on a na- 
tional basis for the special purpose of 
bringing relief to the people in occupied 
Italian territory. 

This committee consisted of Judge 
Pecora, of the New York Supreme Court; 
Luigi Antonini, president of the Italian- 
American Labor Council; Dr. Fama, the 
chairman of the medical board of the 
New York City pension system; Judge 
Allesandroni, of the Philadelphia com- 
mon pleas court; Judge Freschi, of the 
New York City general sessions court; 
and other very prominent men in civic 
and fraternal life in the United States. 

In order to conduct its activities, it was 
necessary to obtain an appropriate clear- 
ance from the War Relief Control Board 
in the State Department. The person 
contacted was Mr. Charles Taft. It was 
my privilege to speak to Mr. Taft per- 
sonally about the set-up. 

In addition to the persons mentioned, 
Mr. Generoso Pope, a prominent pub- 
lisher in the city of New York, was to be 
treasurer of the organization. Mr. Pope 
has an exceedingly fine record with ref- 
erence to his ability to raise relief funds, 
and since the plan of this committee was 
to raise some $20,000,000 for that pur- 
pose, it was the consensus of opinion that 
Mr. Pope would be the logical person to 
act as treasurer of the committee. In 
various War Loan drives Mr. Pope had 
raised millions of dollars and his bene- 
factions and charities likewise run into 
large sums of money. 

When the matter was discussed with 
Mr. Taft, the only question raised was 
that the committee which was to be cre- 
ated was not representative enough, and 
Mr. Taft gave me a list of names of people 
who should be included in that commit- 
tee. These names surely would have 
been included as it was not the desire of 
that committee to keep out anybody who 
could be helpful. The committee had 
one purpose, and one purpose alone, 
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which was to be able to offer effective 
relief to people in the Italian territory 
occupied by our forces. I have no doubt 
that if these men were permitted to serve, 
we would receive a substantial coopera- 
tion not only from the people of Italy 
who are now under our military occupa- 
tion, but other Italians in the Axis-con- 
trolled portion of Italy as well. After 
all, the object of this committee was not 
only to raise funds so as to relieve our 
Government from the burden of support- 
ing these unfortunate victims of Nazi 
aggression, but also to create good will 
for the American effort in that part of 
Italy which is now occupied by the Nazis. 

Men of the type I have described are 
of exceedingly great importance to our 
war effort and it is our duty to utilize the 
influence these men have with the people 
of Italy for whatever good this influence 
can do for our war effort. I therefore 
thought it would be worth while to give 
Mr. Taft a detailed outline as to the 
background of the various men who were 
proposed for this committee for Italian 
relief. 

First. The ability of the persons named 
to raise funds and, second, the prestige 
and importance of those persons both 
among the people of Italian extraction 
in the United States and many Italians 
in Italy. 

As I stated before, one of the most im- 
portant members of this committee 
would be Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope has always 
been a successful financial sponsor of 
any drive where funds had to be raised, 
and our Government saw fit to avail it- 
self of his help to a large extent during 
the Third War Loan drive, in which Mr, 
Pope sold close to $50,000,000 worth of 
bonds to approximately 650,000 persons. 
Likewise, during the Fourth War Bond 
drive, just concluded, Mr. Pope sold 
$40,671,140 worth of bonds to some 555,- 
000 persons. 

After a long delay in obtaining some 
action on the part of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board, I finally addressed 
a letter to Mr. Taft asking him to ad- 
vise me what the situation was. Mr. 
Taft then wrote to me as follows: 

APRIL 8, 1944. 

DEAR Mr. DICKSTEIN: I have your letter of 
April 3. I note that you expected to hear 
from me. I am sorry that there was some 
misunderstanding because I thought that 
you were going to attempt to get the Italian 
groups to come together voluntarily. 

I enclose a copy of the announcement of 
our action. Mr. Jonathan Daniels at the mo- 
ment is attempting to work out a solution of 
the arguments among the Italian groups, 
with the resulting addition of various per- 
sons to this temporary board of trustees. 

I note your reference to money raising. I 
tried to emphasize to you at the time that 
you called on me that our board will not per- 
mit any national drives other than the Na- 
tional War Fund and the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. The Red Cross comes in March and 
the bond drives, three or four a year, so that 
our instructions from the President to re- 
duce the burden of such appeals make it ab- 
solutely impossible for us to permit the Ital- 
lan appeal, Furthermore, there is no neces- 
sity for it, because the National War Fund is 
prepared to allot from its contingent fund 
whatever may be necessary. 

A further consideration is that the raising 
of any large amount of money to be spent in 
Italy is not only not a help, but it is a posi- 
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tive. danger. The inflation situation is ex- 
tremely serious, and the people in need can 
only be assisted by additional shipments and 
by competent personnel. Plans are well un- 
der way for providing for this. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. Tart, 
Acting Chairman. 


This letter, to say the least, is amus- 
ing. In the first place, no mention 18 
made of the previous stand taken by Mr. 
Taft, when he wanted to inelude other 
names in the proposed set- up. Now it 
is no longer a question of additional 
names, but the responsibility of accord- 
ing relief to the people in American- 
occupied territory in Italy. I do not 
know how much money there is in the 
national war fund for this purpose, but 
I doubt very much that a fund of this 
type could have reached such tremen- 
dous proportions that no other collections 
for relief purposes should be necessary. 
I have some unofficial information to the 
effect that the national war fund has 
people on its pay roll, who draw tre- 
mendpusly high salaries. The commit- 
tee which was going to be organized by 
Judge Pecora and others would be serv- 
ing without compensation, and every 
cent collected by them would be to the 
people concerned, without any deduc- 
tions for expenses or any other purpose. 
The best figures I have at the present 
time on the financial situation of the 
Italian-American division are about 
$150,000 from the national war fund. 
Of this $150,000, a full ‘third, namely 
$50,000, was contributed by one labor 
union, I cannot believe that this would 
be an adequate sum to take care of all 
the cases which call for relief in Italian 
territory, occupied by our forces. 

Reports reaching this country from 
Italy tell of the horrible conditions that 
exist in the liberated area of that coun- 
try. Among many cases cited, the fol- 
lowing is a typical one of a family con- 
sisting of a father, mother, and eight 
children, the youngest 2 months old. 
This family is living on a cellar floor, 
3 inches under water and containing 
the usual dirt and filth which is brought 
on by the conditions caused by war. 
This family is crowded into three small 
rooms. The father is unemployed. The 
youngest baby is terribly undernourished 
due to lack of milk which is impossible 
to obtain. It is pathos like this that re- 
quires immediate relief to alleviate the 
suffering of the people in Italy. 

There is no question that the creation 
of this committee would have been a tre- 
mendous help to the morale of Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent and would bring 
about close understanding and good will 
on the part of the Italians. It would be 
just one of those things which would ce- 
ment our friendship with our erstwhile 
enemies and make loyal and devoted fol- 
lowers of the United Nations of many 
Italians who are otherwise lukewarm to 
our cause. We let this opportunity slip 
by, largely because of Mr, Taft’s lack of 
cooperation, and we lost valuable help 
and again missed the bus in our deal- 
ings with Italy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his own remarks in the 
ReEcorD by inserting an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 5 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Braptey of Pennsylvania, for 
2 days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Sasscer, from April 17 through 
Friday, April 21, on account of official 
business, attending as a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. - 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2618. An act to regulate the placing 


ot children in family homes, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 2648. An act for the relief of Avid 
Evers; 

H. R 4133. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 18, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON Wortp Wan VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Tuesday, April 18, 1944, at 
10:30 a. m., for the consideration, of 
S. 1767. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1433. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Transportation, transmitting quar- 
terly estimate of personnel requirements for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service 

1434. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting quarterly esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, including the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board and the 
Railway Labor Panel, for the period ending 
June 30, 1944; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1435. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
its quarterly estimate of personnel require- 
ments for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year, beginning April 1, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1436. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
eg-necics; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
ior printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: z 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 500. Resolution providing 
for the payment of 6 months’ salary com- 
pensation and $250 funeral expenses to 
Mrs. Mary Glusing Elliott, widow of William 
P. Elliott, late an employee of the House; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1353). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. : 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KING; 

H. R. 4608. A bill to create an independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and an inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, to promote the de- 
velopment and safety and to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics, and to assure 
to the United States world leadership in 
aviation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NORMAN: 

H. R. 4609. A bill for the relief of the 
Department of Labor and Industries of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 

H. R. 4610. A bill for the relief of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 

By Mr O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4611. A bill to provide for the pay- 
mrent of attorneys’ fees from Osage tribal 
funds; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 4612 A bill to amend the act of 
October 17, 1942, authorizing the Secretary 
of War to approve a standard design for a 
service flag and a service lapel button, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs 

H. R. 4613. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, 1940, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. THOMASON: 

H. R. 4614. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to convey to the State of Texas 
a certain tract of land situated in Travis 
County, Tex.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. - 

By Mr. BULWINELE: 

H. R. 4615. A bill to establish, for the in- 
vestigation and control of tuberculosis, a di- 
vision in the Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 4618. A bill to prohibit certain sub- 
sidy, indemnity, and other payments with 
respect to short-staple cotton and commodi- 
ties manufactured from such cotton; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FULMER: 

H. R. 4617. A bill to empower the Secretary 
of Agriculture to requisition certain material, 
equipment, and supplies not needed for the 
prosecution of the war and for the national 
defense and to use such materia:, equipment, 
and supplies in soil and water conservation, 
drainage, irrigation, grazing and other dis- 
tricts, and to distribute such materials, 
equipment, and supplies by grant or loan to 
public bodies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 4618. A bill to repeal the provisions 

of the War Labor Disputes Act relating to 


political contributions by labor organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
S By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee to Investigate 
Federal Government Competition With Pri- 
vate Business; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. Res. 501. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation of the small-loan business; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 502. Resolution requesting infor- 
mation from the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 503. Resolution requesting the 
designation of Sunday, May 21, 1944, as a 
Day of Prayer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the prompt set- 
tlement of war contracts on termination 
thereof and for the removal and disposition 
of Government-owned facilities; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Guaynabo, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to endorse Congressman McGrHee’s resolu- 
tion demanding from President Roosevelt the 
immediate removal of Rexford Guy Tugwell 
as Governor of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Fajardo, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
endorse Congressman McGerues's resolution 
demanding the removal of Rexford G. Tug- 
well as Governor of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Juana Diaz, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to endorse Congressman McGerner’s resolu- 
tion requesting the immediate removal of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell from the governorship 
of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 4619. A bill for the relief of George 

Lassila; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JEFFREY: 

H. R. 4620. A bill for the relief of Joseph F. 
Gdaniec; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4621. A bill for the relief of Claude 
R. Whitlock, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire: 

H. R. 4622. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
J. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

5493. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 
Resolution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, favoring the observance 
of a Bill of Rights Day throughout the Unit- 
ed States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


a 
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6494. Also, letter received from the Rail- 
road Workers’ Protective League of Western 
New York, favoring the enactment of the 
Boren land-grant bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

5495. Also, resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, voicing their 
views in connection with House bill 3420; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5496. Also, resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Motor Carriers of Western New York, 
Inc., protesting against the enactment of 
Senate bill 1161; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5497. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Peti- 
tion of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 1, North 
Side, Endicott, N. V., and signed by 98 resi- 
dents of the Thirty-fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, urging passage of the Hall furlough 
bill (H. R. 1504) providing free transporta- 
tion during furloughs for members of our 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

5498. By Mr. JEFFREY: Petition of Her- 
bert E. Cook and 87 other citizens of Dayton, 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5499. By Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of Nellie Peterson and 50 other citizens 
of Moline, III., regarding prohibiting the 
manu‘acture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 


duration of the war in order to reduce ab- 


senteeism and conserve manpower; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

5500. By Mr. MARCANTONIO: Petition of 
more than 4,000 registered voters of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan in the city of New York, 
protesting against enactment of any prohi- 
bition laws as encouraging bootlegging and 
harming the war effort; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5501. By Mr. MERROW: Resolution adopt- 
ed by executive committee of the New Hamp- 
shire Bankers Association, Manchester, N. H., 
opposing the passage of Senate bill 1642 and 
House bill 3956 and supporting the position 
taken by the Federal Reserve Board in con- 
nection with the issues raised; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

5502. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board of San 
Francisco regarding induction of essential 
railroad personnel into the armed forces, 
adopted March 16, 1944; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


SENATE > 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the, following 
prayer: 


Eternal God who art behind the en- 
shrouding mists and in them, we turn 
to Thee in whom there is no darkness 
at all, Through the mystery of earth’s 
shedows lead our pilgrim feet as day by 
day we follow the gleam of Thy unfold- 
ing will for our lives, knowing that we 
cannot drift beyond the circle of Thy 
love and care. In patience and fidelity 
may we guard the flickering flame of 
the light within. Grant by Thy grace 
that in our particular sphere of service 
we may not be found wanting in this 
solemn hour of world crisis, when the 
bugles are sounding and the battle is set. 
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We pray, as increasing trials come 
upon us, we may not shirk the issues 
of these creative days, nor lose our vic- 
torious faith in the final overthrow of 
evil and the enthronement of righteous- 
ness and truth, but, solemnly commit- 
ting ourselves and our country unto 
Thee, who knoweth the way we take, 
that we shall come forth like gold tried 
in the fire. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous. consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, April 17, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the bill 
(S. 866) to fix the compensation of regis- 
ters of the district land offices in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
88 it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 


H. R. 86. An act to grant pensions to cer- 
tain unmarried dependent widows of Civil 
War veterans who were married to the vet- 
eran subsequent to June 26, 1905; 

H R. 1565. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; 

H.R, 1675. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (Public 
Law 607) by providing for the computation 
of double-time credits awarded between 1898 
and 1912 in determining retired pay; 

H. R. 2752. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of additional lands and flowage ease- 
ments for the Pleasant Hill Reservoir, Ohio, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3054. An act to amend the Expediting 
Act; 

H. R. 3524. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Harpers Ferry National 
Monument; 

H. R.3732. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge in the district of New Jer- 


sey; j 

H. R. 4115. An act to give honorably dis- 
charged veterans, their widows, and the 
wives of disabled veterans, who themselves 
are not qualified, preference in employment 
where Federal funds are disbursed; 

H. R. 4163. An act to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 17, Seventy-eighth Congress, re- 
lating to functions of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4238. An act providing for the natur- 
alization of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917; 

H. R. 4292. An act to amend section 12 (b) 
of the Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; and 

H. R. 4320. An act relating to the compu- 
tation of interest on contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund returned to em- 
ployees upon their separation from the 
service. 


INVITATION FROM SENATE OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND TO MAKE VISIT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States; to- 
gether with a letter of invitation from 
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the Speaker of the Senate of Northern 
Treland, which were read and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 
BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1944. 
My Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I have been 
asked by the Foreign Office to transmit to 
you the enclosed letter. 
Believe me, dear Mr. Vice President, 
Yours very sincerely, 
HALIFAX. 
The Honourable the VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Senate Office. 


Tue RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
Viscount BANGOR, O. B. E., 
Stormont, Belfast, March 21, 1944. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: I am directed by the 
Senators of Northern Ireland to extend to 
the delegation from the Senate of the United 
States, which, it is understood, may visit 
Great Britain in the near future, a very 
cordial invitation to spend some days with 
them as their guests in Northern Ireland. 

Senitors are very anxious to cement the 
excellent relations which have existed be- 
tween the forces of the United States and 
th people of this country during the war, 
and to promote a closer association between 
this Parliament and Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BANGOR, 

Speaker of the Senate of Northern Ireland. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Washington, D. C. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS UNDER 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, estimates of per- 
sonnel requirements for the National 
Mediation Board, including the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board and the 
Railway Labor Panel, for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 


DISPOSITION OF FEDERAL WAR HOUS- 
ING—INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF A 
BILL 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, on 
December 18, 1943, I introduced S. 1607, a 
bill “to provide for the disposition of 
Federal War Housing.” At the time of 
the introduction of the bill I had dis- 
cussed this measure with a member of 
the National Committee on Housing, and 
was under the impression that the bill 
had the support of that committee. I 
have since learned that, while the bill 
reflects in substance proposals which 
that organization has made and pub- 
lished, proposals which have had wide 
approval, the committee seems to believe 
that most of its recommendations can 
be accomplished under existing laws. 

I also received, on January 13, 1944, a 
letter from the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, a paragraph 
of which reads: 

In summary, we feel that, through the 
precess of experience over the past few years, 
and through the splendid cooperation of the 
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Congress In shaping the Lanham Act to meet 


our needs as they have arisen and as the Con- 
gress and the Agency have foreseen them, 
we now have practically all of the necessary 
legislative tools to deal effectively and efi- 
ciently with the disposition of federally 
owned war housing. 


Under these circumstances, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds be discharged from the further 
consideration of Senate bill 1607, and 
that the bill may be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds will be discharged 

-from the further consideration of the 
bill, and the bill will be indefinitely post- 


poned. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 86. An act to grant pensions to cer- 
tain unmarried dependent widows of Civil 
War veterans who were married to the vet- 
eran subsequent to June 26, 1905; to the 
Committee on Pensions. n 

H. R. 1565. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; to the Committee on 
Fost Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 1675. An act to amend section 9 of 
the Pay Adjustment Act of 1942 (Public 
Law 607) by providing for the computation 
of double-time credits awarded between 1898 
and 1912 in determining retired pay; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2752. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of additional lands and flowage ease- 
ments for the Pleasant Hill Reservoir, Ohio, 
and for other purposes; and 
- H.R.4163. An act to amend section 2 of 
Public Law 17, Seventy-eighth Congress, re- 
lating to functions of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 3524, An act to provide for the,estab- 
lishment of the Harpers Ferry National Mon- 
ument; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

H. R. 3054. An act to amend the Expediting 
Act; and 

H. R. 3732. An act to repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the filling of a vacancy in the 
office of district judge in the district of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

H. R. 4238. An act providing for-the natu- 
ralization of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

H.R.4115. An act to give honorably dis- 
charged veterans, their widows, and the wives 
of disabled yeterans, who themselves are not 
qualified, preference in employment where 
Federal funds are disbursed; 

H. R. 4292. An act to amend section 12 (b) 
of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended; 
and 

H. R. 4320. An act relating to the com- 
putation of interest on contributions to the 
civil-service retirement fund returned to em- 
ployees upon their separation from the sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


PRELUDE TO PEACE—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON 


{Mr. JACKSON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Prelude to Peace,” delivered by him 
at the seventy-fourth anniversary banquet 
celebration of Perry Lodge, F. & A. M., Marys- 
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ville, Pa., March 16, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR MARTIN, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE STATE FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rreorp an address by 
Hon. Edwin Martin, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, before the State Federation of Labor, 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., April 17, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RECEIPTS BY FARMERS UNDER 1942 AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter and 
tables from the Department of Agriculture 
relative to estimated gross payments under 
the 1942 agricultural conservation program, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


TRAQ'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR 
EFFORT 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled “Iraq’s Contribution to the Common 
War Effort of the United Nations,” compiled 
from Iraq Government official sources by Maj. 
Chefik Haddad, which appears in the Ap- 


pendix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWA—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE ST. ALBANS MESSENGER 
[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial rela- 

tive to the St. Lawrence seaway, published in 

the St. Albans Messenger for April 14, 1944, 

which appears In the Appendix.] 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] presented for the RECORD an 
article from a Detroit newspaper show- 
ing that milk was flowing in the gutters 
in Detroit. 

On April 15, I wrote the War Food Ad- 
ministration an inquiry, and received in 
reply a letter dated April 15, 1944, a part 
of which I wish to read: 

The increasingly critical milk production 
situation, the increased urgency in volume of 
military and lend-lease needs for dairy prod- 
ucts, and the continued increase in civilian 
consumption of fluid milk in this country 
made it necessary last fall that we either 
take some type of action to limit any further 
increase in civilian sales of fluid milk, or 


that we default in our job of meeting dairy 


products requirements for direct war uses. 


Mr. President, this morning there 
came to my desk a telegram stating that 
milk prices have been cut 10 cenis a 
hundredweight in Wisconsin, effective 
March 16, but it was not announced to 
the farmers until the checks were de- 
livered on April 17. 

Just think of that. On April 17 the 
farmers who went to the extraordinary 
effort asked of them, farmers whose boys 
have been taken from the farms, these 
farmers who had, through the winter, 
with the aid of the youngsters and the 
oldsters, met the demands of the Gov- 
ernment for a super supply of milk, now 
find that the checks for their milk, which 
were due on March 15, have been cut to 
the extent of 10 cents a hundredweight. 

The telegram states: 

I ask that you protest price cut to O. P. A. 
and War Food Administration. 


I agree with what is implied in this 
message, that the cutting of prices to ex- 
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tend back a month before the farmers ` 


have notice is not only unethical, but it 
is contributing to a demoralization of 
the home front right now, when we need 
morale as we never needed it before. 

I wish to speak briefly about the situa- 
tion as it exists in Wisconsin, and as I 
know it exists in other States throughout 
this country. Right now we can divide 
the proposition into three parts. First, 
what is the situation in relation to the 
transportation facilities in Wisconsin 
and other States? That goes to the 
question of trucks. The situation in 
Wisconsin, as it relates to farmers’ milk 
trucks, and all milk transporting trucks, 
is becoming tragic. The Government 
asked that the farmer produce, and pro- 
duce and produce, and he has.done it. 
Then the Government reached in and 
took the farmers’ help, and kept on tak- 
ing his help, and it is taking his help 
now. 

There will soon fall on the transporta- 
tion facilities of the milk industry one 
of the most tremendous loads in the his- 
tory of our State. This increased bur- 
den is being piled on a transportation 
system which is rapidly breaking down 
beyond economical repair. It is getting 
to the point where farmers cannot take 


their trucks in and get them overhauled. ~ 


The trucks need new motors, but the 
farmers cannot get new motors. The 
chassis are going to pieces, even beyond 
repair. New trucks are what the farm- 
ers need and what the milk industry 
needs. 

If the Government has surplus trucks 
available, it must see to it that the milk 
industry obtains them in order that milk 
may be transported. As I have said, al- 
ready milk is flowing in the gutters of De- 
troit. I shall mention an incident which 
was related to me by a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin, indicating how 
serious is the situation at another part 
of this front. The Government is ask- 
ing for more milk, more farm commod- 
ities, and it owes.an obligation to make 
sure that those commodities get to the 
market and to the consumer. Someone 
must take hold of the situation at once. 

I have received a letter from Mr. R. K. 
Froker, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis., with 
which he sent to me two tables indicat- 
ing, first, the balance of the life of the 
trucks used to haul milk in seven Wis- 
consin counties, and, second, the total 
mileage on trucks used in hauling milk 
in seven Wisconsin counties. In his let- 
ter to me, Professor Froker says, among 
other things: 

Only a very open and mild winter has 
prevented a general breakdown in our milk- 
truck -assembling system in the State. We 
have heard many complaints of the difficul- 
ties our dairy plants are now having in 
keeping their trucks operating. Practically 
no new milk trucks have been added since 
the fall of 1941. Approximately one-half of 
our milk trucks would have been replaced 
by new ones had normal supplies of trucks 
been available. Moreover, our present trucks 
are much more heavily loaded due to fewer 
trucks and increased milk production. To 
add to this situation is the general difficulty 
of obtaining adequate repair parts and find- 
ing capable mechanics. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter and the two tables 
from Professor Froker be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, Wis., April 15, 1944. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 

: Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have your wire ask- 
ing for a copy of our transportation study on 
trucking conditions in Wisconsin as it ap- 
plies to the milk industry. The material 
which we. have published has dealt largely 
with possibilities of conserving mileage 
through the reorganization of milk truck 
routes. The other phases of the study have 
not been published to date. 

I am, however, enclosing a copy of two 
tables which I believe will show you the gen- 
eral condition of our milk trucks in Wiscon- 
sin. You will note that the truck situation 
is becoming progressively more serious. Only 
a- very open and mild winter has prevented 
a general break-down in our milk-truck 
assembling system in the State. 

We have heard many complaints of the 


-diffieulties our dairy plants are now having 


in keeping their trucks operating. Practically 
no new ‘milk trucks have been added since 
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the fall of 1941. Approximately one-half 
of our milk trucks would have been replaced 
by new ones had normal supplies of trucks 
been available. Moreover, our present trucks 
are much more heavily loaded due to fewer 
trucks and increased milk production. To 
add to this situation is the general difficulty 
of obtaining adequate repair parts and finding 
capable mechanics, 

Very truly yours, 

R. K. Froxer, 
Professor of Agricultural Economics. 


Estimated life of trucks used for hauling milk 
in 7 Wisconsin counties, August 1943 


On basis of pres- 
ent service and 
ability to get 
repairs 


Tf adequate serv: 
ice and repairs 
are provided 


| Percent Percent 
Number of those | Number; of those 
of trucks j ab of trucks; report- 


6 months angs 


under. 92 17.0 24 4.5 
169 31.3 8³ 15.5 
43 8.0 36 6.7 
142 26.3 163 30,5 
14 26 38 7.1 
80 14.8 190 35. 7 
i 
540 100.0 RA | 100.0 
Not reporting. 113 — cene . 


t Compiled by Clifford M. Hardin and oe K. 
Froker, departinent of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of W isconsin.. 


Total mileage on trucks used for hauling milk in 7 Wisconsin counties, August 1943 * 


A j; All Percent of 

Total mileage models? all trucks 

reporting 

Under 50,000 234 40, 2 
80,000 to 74,999. 167 28. 7 
75,000 t 90,999. — gö 14.8 
100,000 to 124,990.. 52 9.0 
125.000 50 149.9994 14 2.4 
180,000 to 174,999... 16 2.8 
175,000 10.100 5 2 
200,000 to 224,999. 6 1,0 

225,000 and over... 1 2 
et . 881 100.0 | 


Model of truck 


7 a p ssdand 
1940 | 1939 | 1638 | 1937 | 1986 | 1935 | ider 

52 19 6 42 4 
47 28 13 13 11 3 2 
24 14 12| 10 4 3 4 
16 11 7 7 1 1 3 

4 3 1 1 1 1 

6 C1) (eS ie N 1 
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Compiled by Clifford M. Hardin and Rudolph K. Froker, department o ens economics, University 


ofW isconsin. 
72 trucks did not report this gure. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been in contact with Brig. Gen. C. D. 
Young, Deputy Director, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, who has agreed to 
collaborate in trying to find the solution 
to this problem. There have been many 
things which have contributed to the 
Scarcity of trucks available for the home 
front. The completion of one of the oil 
pipe lines was delayed, but that is now 
completed. The delay meant using cer- 
tain tank trucks to meet the critical oil 
situation. The flush milk season will 
soon be on in Wisconsin, and it is up to 
Government to see that the transporta- 
tion system for much-needed foodstuffs, 
such as milk and other farm commodi- 
ties, does not break down. 

Mr. President, the administrative 
branch of the Government is not doing 
the job it should do. The Congress 
created the various bureaus and agen- 
cies. They are stepchildren of Congress. 
When they fall down on the job it is for 
Congress to see to it that they get back 


on the job and do what should be done. 


Mr. President, now I wish to discuss 
the subject of manpower as it relates to 


the cheese factories, and also to discuss 
the related subject of milk. I hold in 
my hand a letter from W. W. Clark, 
associate director of the agricultural 
extension service, University of Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture, at Madison, 
Wis. I wish to read certain paragraphs 
of his letter, which is dated April 14, 
1944. I realize that this matter does not 
seem of great significance, perhaps, to 
those who listen or to those who are not 
listening, but if the vast food laboratory 
called the State of Wisconsin, which pro- 
duces this year between 60 and 65 per- 
cent of the Nation’s cheese, breaks down, 
the situation will be very serious. When 
we realize that the Army and the Navy 
are taking 75 percent of our cheese for 
Army and Navy and lend-lease use, it 
must appear to any reasonable person 
that it is a serious situation to permit a 
paralysis of a great industry like the milk, 
cheese, and butter industry. That is 
what is likely to happen if we do not 
obtain the needed trucks, or, second, if 
we do not keep in our cheese factories the 
men who know how to produce cheese, 
and if the farmers do not receive differ- 


‘vin Jones. 
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ent treatment relative to the price of 


I-read from Mr. Clark’s letter: 

` You have no doubt already had your atten- 
tion called to the very serious situation which 
faces the Wisconsin cheese industry through 
the operation of the recent policy of Na- 
tional Selective Service headquarters in 
drafting all men between the ages of 18 and 
26 for military service, with certain excep- 
tions. My purpose in addressing you is to 
provide information on this situation which 
you may not have conveniently available and 
which you may find helpful in considering 
the problem. 


Listen to this, Mr. President. Mr. 
Clark then says: 

Much of the following information has al- F 
ready -been transmitted to General Hershey 
by Col. John F. Mullen, State director of Wis- 
consin selective service, but up to the present 
time no relief has been provided. 


Let me interject parenthetically that I 
have been in contact with General Her- 
shey’s office now for over a week or 10 
days. He passes the buck back to Mar- 
When I get in contact with 
Jones, he passes the buck to Hershey. In 
the meantime, cheese factories in the 
State of Wisconsin are closing, and the 
milk we need will be running down the 
gutters. How much longer will this sit- 
uation continue? 

General Hershey apparently feels that 
there should be no deferment of men 26 
years of age unless he receives some kind 
of directive or recommendation. I have 
called his attention to the serious nature 
of the situation existing in the State of 
Wisconsin. I have told him that there 
are in the neighborhood of 1,623 cheese 
factories in- the State, and that 150 of 
them are 1-man cheese factories. But 
the other day, according to Mr. Clark's 
letter, when the Selective Service reached 
in and took 1 of those men, the farmers 
of Clark County got hold of 1 of the 
cheese inspectors and forcibly compelled 
him to enter that cheese factory and 
run it. The Army wants the cheese; the 
Navy wants the cheese; the Lend-Lease 
wants the cheese. Yet, they have not 
enough brains to understand the neces- 
sity of making sure that this 1 man re- 
mains on the job. He cannot be re- 
placed. That is the situation. 

Professor Clark says in his letter that 
135 of these men are the sole operators 
of 1-man factories. Mr. Mooney, the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Cheese Makers 
Association, wrote me a letter in which 
he said there are 150 men who are the 
sole operators of 1-man cheese factories. 
Yet, I have not been able to get any 
action. 

Let us take a typical situation. Sup- 
pose 150 farmers in a certain area supply 
their milk to a cheese factory run by 1 
cheese maker, and suppose that all at 
once the Selective Service takes that 
cheese maker into the armed services. A 
cheese maker cannot be trained over- 
night. He is a specialist. He has to 
know his business. The drafting of a 
cheese maker is quite different from the 
drafting of an ordinary farmer. The 
drafting of an ordinary farmer affects 
only 1 farm. I had such an éxperi- 
ence, when a farm boy was taken off my 
farm. Of course, when he was drafted 
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the only effect was upon my farm; pro- 
duction on my farm subsequently de- 
creased. But, Mr. President, when the 
Selective Service drafts a cheese maker 
out of a 1-man cheese factory which 
is the receiving source of the milk from 
150 to 500 farms, then the Selective Serv- 
ice not only makes it impossible for the 
milk on those farms to be delivered to 
the cheese factory and for the cheese to 
be made from the milk, but the Selective 
Service lights a flame in the minds of 
those milk producers who have been 
working 70 and 80 hours a week; and 
God knows we cannot light any flames to 
break the morale in America. I say it 


simply does not make sense, and that is 


why I am talking here today. 

Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
letter of Prof. W. W. Clark be printed in 
the Recor» at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, Wis., April 14, 1944. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY. 

Dear Senatcr: You have no doubt already 
had your attention called to the very-serious 
situation which faces the Wisconsin cheese 
industry through the operation of the recent 
policy of National Selective Service head- 
quarters in drafting all men between the 
ages of 18 and 26 for military service, with 
certain exceptions. My pur in address- 
ing you is to provide information on this 
situation which you may not have conveni- 
ently available and which you may find help- 
ful in considering the problem. 

Much of the following information has 
already been transmitted to General Hershey 
by Col. John F. Mullen, State director of Wis- 
consin Selective Service; but up to the pres- 
ent time no relief has been provided. I am 
also furnishing-Judge Marvin Jones, of the 
War Food Administration, with this informa- 
tion. My feeling is that this situation needs 
to be remedied, not because of the results 
which the drafting of young cheese makers 
would have on individuals, important as 
these may be, but because of the very serious 
effects which widespread drafting of young 
cheese makers will have upon the production 
of milk and cheese for the national war effort. 

In the 1,623 cheese factories in Wisconsin 
there are 1.475 men 18 through 25 years of 
age. One hundred and thirty-five of these 


men are the sole operators of I-man fac- 


tories. Their drafting will close most of 
those factories. About 400 men, 18 through 
25. are employed in 2-man factories and 
about 900 men of the same ages in larger 


' factories. 


This morning I was told of an operator in 
a one-man factory in Clark County who was 
ordered to take a preinduction physical ex- 
amination. His absence for the day left ab- 
solutely no one in his community who could 
take care of the milk delivered to his factory. 
The report is that farmers located a State 
cheese inspector in another part of the 
county, surrounded him and insisted that he 
make the cheese for the day in their factory 
to prevent the loss of the milk. 

About 75 percent of our cheese factories 
are located in sparsely settled rural com- 
munities. The established custom is to use 
cheese makers’ sons and young, healthy and 
strong farm boys as trainees in the plants. 
Factories are unable to hire labor from urban 
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areas or from older age brackets due to the 
generally prevailing low-wage scale, the long 
work schedule (7 days and 70-80 hours a 
week), and the heavy physical labor in- 
volved. Women are not generally adapted 
to this work for the same reasons. (Cans of 
milk weigh around 115 pounds, Cheddar 
cheese around 75 pounds, and Swiss cheese 
drums 175 to 225 pounds.) Single men are 
generally employed because they can board 
and room with the cheese maker in the living 
quarters above the factory. Married men are 
not attracted to the industry as helpers be- 
cause of the absence of fiving quarters for 
femilies and the inconvenience and difficul- 
ties of daily transportation from urban cen- 
ters. 

There are absolutely no replacements 
available for trained cheese makers included 
in this group and a considerable proportion 
of the experienced helpers cannot be replaced 
for the reasons stated above. 

State selective-service headquarters esti- 
mates that of the nearly 1,500 young men 
now working in cheese factories, it is im- 
perative that at least 550 be deferred to pre- 
vent loss of food and reduction in milk pro- 
duction. My own judgment is that unless an 
even larger number is deferred there will be 
serious difficu:ty ia handling milk ir the 
cheese areas through the flush season which 
is now coming on. - 

I am receiving reports from county agents 
and others in various parts of the State indi- 
cating material increases in the rate of milk 
production over the same period in 1943. 
For example, the county agent in Pepin 
County has collected figures showing that 
farmers in that locality are producing 11 per- 
cent more milk than they did at the same 
time a year ago. A condensery operator in 
Door County is receiving 12 percent more 
milk from fewer patrons than he had a year 
ago. The Badger Consolidated at Shawano 
reported 2 or 3 weeks ago that over the pre- 
vious 30-day period they had received 6 per- 
cent more milk per patron than they did a 
year ago. Other less definite reports indicate 
that in many sections of the State there is a 
material increase in milk production. Pro- 
fessor Froker, of the college of agriculture, 
estimates that our plants are now handling 
40 percent more whole milk than they did in 
1939, of which about half is due to an in- 
crease in production of milk and the other 
half due to shifting from farm separated 
cream production to delivery of whole milk. 

This situation is significant, because it 
means thas milk which is now going to 
cheese factories could not be manufactured 
in other plants i1. this State during the com- 
ing flush period, even if it were desirable to 
do so. In fact, I have reports of condenseries 
which are unable to handle all the milk 
which they are getting now and are shipping 
part of their normal receipts of milk to 
other condenseries for processing. With the 
spring flush coming on, this situation will 
become more serious due both to the normal 
seasonal increase in milk and the removal 
by draft of young men from the other milk- 
processing plants, 


I need not include to you a statement as to 


the importance of the Wisconsin milk indus- 
try in the national food program, but nrany 
other people, including, I presume, General 
Hershey, may not realize that Wisconsin pro- 
duces one-eighth of all the milk in the 
United States and half of the Cheddar cheese 
produced in this country. Approximately 
one-half of all the cheese bought by the 
Government for the Army and lend-lease 
purposes comes from Wisconsin. 

Of course, if nothing is done to retain 
these young cheese makers in their factories 
there will still be cheese made in Wisconsin, 
but the production of this type of food 
will be badly disrupted, and considerable 
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amounts of milk will spoil or will be fed to 
livestock. I sincerely hope the National Se- 
lective Service headquarters can be convinced 
that this situation should be handled with 
judgment and not find it out by experience 
when it is too late. 
Respéctfully yours, 
W. W. OLARE, 
Associate Director. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I read one 
paragraph of the letter: 


I need not include to you a statement as 
to the importance of the Wisconsin milk in- 
dustry in the national food program, but 


many other people including, I presume, 


General Hershey, may not realize that Wis- 
consin produces one-eighth of all the milk in 
the United States and half of the cheddar 
cheese produced in this country. Approxi- 
mately one-half of all the cheese bought by 
the Government for the Army and lend- 
lease purposes comes from Wisconsin. 


Mr. President, we now come to the 
third subdivision of my remarks and that 
is the reduction in the price of milk. It 
has been clearly pointed out earlier in 
my remarks that the farmers have per-. 
formed miracles in production. By 
working their children and their grand- 
parents, and by every other means, they 
got the production that the Government 
wanted. Now, without any notice to 
them, their milk checks are reduced by 
10 centsa hundred. That is fine encour- 
agement. It is wonderful treatment by 
the Government. This is not keeping 
faith. 

But the real issue is, What are we going 
to do about it? These bureaus, divi- 
sions, and other agencies are our foster 
children. They are accountable to us. 
We created them. I know how easy it 
is for the Senate to overlook things and 
pass the buck once we have created an 
agency and told someone to do a certain 
thing. “Let George do it.” 

Mr. President, I received a letter today 
from a businessman—a big businessman 
this time—who operates four or five fac- 
tories in my State. He stated that if 
Congress did not do something, the peo- 
ple would get the impression that there 
was no further nee! for Congress. That 
is a pretty serious statement. 

Mr. President, I wish to talk about 
milk. About a year ago, when the Office 
of Price Administration granted an in- 
crease in the selling price of case goods 
for evaporated milk, the newspapers car- 
ried the story that the O. P. A. based its 
finding of $4.10 a case on a price to pro- 
ducers of $2.46 for milk of 3.5 percent 
butterfat. Several persons in the indus- 
try have told me that the O. P. A. has 
given this same type of information to 
the evaporated-milk industry. The pro- 
ducer’s price of $2.46 a hundred was sup- 
posed tp have been arrived at by taking 
the his’ >rical margin between the price 
of case goods and the amount paid to 
the producer. For example, if the case- 
goods price were $4.10 a hundred, and 
the producers were being paid $2.46, sub- 
tracting $2.46 from $4.10 would leave a 
remainder of $1.64, which is supposed to 
be the historical margin on which the 
evaporated-milk industry operates. This 
does not reflect the margin which the 
O. P. A. is supposed to have today. The 
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O. P. A. claims to have used the historical 
margin of $1.55 a hundred. In that case 
the producer’s price would be $2.63 a 
hundredweight, without respect to what 
the proper historical margin should be. 
The evaporated-milk producers claim— 
and I have been in contact with them— 
that the O. P. A. found the proper price 
to the producer to be $2.46 a hundred. 
When the selling price of $4.10 a case 
was establish-d, the evaporated-milk in- 


‘dustry was paying $2.60 to the producers 


in Wisconsin. Therefore, under -those 
circumstances, it can be seen how in- 
appropriate it is at this time to take* 
10 cents from what the farmer has been 
receiving. re 

It appears to me that the subsidy pay- 
ment has been used as a vehicle to per- 
mit the evaporated industry to gain 15 
cents per hundredweight, for which they 
have been fighting for about a year. It 
is my further observation that the Gov- 
ernment will reduce the feed subsidies 
effective the Ist of May. I have heard 
from some quarters that the reduction 
subsidy will be 20 cents per hundred- 
weight. There are others who say it 
will be reduced as much as 30 cents per 
hundredweight. In the event the Gov- 
ernment reduces the subsidy payment by 
30 cents per hundredweight, effective 
May 1, the producer will be taking 45 
cents per hundredweight less for his milk 
than he was during the first 15 days of 
March. 

Historically, surpluses in the flush 
period from the small milk plants in 
Wisconsin are handled by the large evap- 
orating companies. It has long been the 
policy of the evaporating people to pay 
these small plants a small premium over 
and above established producer prices. 
In recent years this premium has 
amounted to about 15 cents per hundred- 
wejght. This permits the small plants, 
cooperatives, and cheese factories to ab- 
sorb the additional handling charges 
that are involved when they have to pay 
two hauling costs on the milk; one to get 
the milk to the plant, and another to 
get it to the factory plant. There are 
other small plant charges, such as cool- 
ing and reassembling for the evaporating 
plants. 

When one realizes that the Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative (one Wisconsin 
milk group) produced  1,105,340,000 
pounds of milk last year, and when one 
also realizes that the whole State of 
Maryland produced only 945,000,000 
pounds, one can readily see how impor- 
tant it is to give to an area which can 
produce much of the needed milk con- 
sideration equal to that accorded a State 
such as Maryland, where high-cost pro- 
duction prevails. Wisconsin’s total milk 
production will run 15,000,000,000 pounds 
per year. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator, yield? : 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator give 
us an explanation as to why 10 cents a 
hundred was taken from the milk 
checks? 5 

Mr. WILEY. I have no adequate ex- 
planation. I can assure the Senator 
that the farmers were in the dark until 
it bumped them in the eye. When they 
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received their checks, 10 cents a hundred 
was taken from them, just as though 
someone should reach into the Senator’s 
pocket and take what belongs to him, I 
am saying that the Government should 
see to it that the farmers are better 
treated. The population. of my State is 
about 3,100,000. The State is about 50 
percent industrial and 50 percent agri- 
cultural. We cannot treat a million and 
a half people like that and get by with it 
very long in the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do the farmers re- 
ceive their checks from the A. A. A. office 
in the State? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; through feed sub- 
sidy checks. The reduction came in the 
checks from the condenseries the Gov- 
ernment furnished the vehicle. The 
farmers had no knowledge of what was 
going on. All at once it hit them. 

Mr. President, within the past day or 
so the Army has announced its procure- 
ment needs with respect to evaporated 
milk. I understand that the Army is 
asking for 16,000,000 cases of evaporated 
milk to be delivered at the rate of 5,000,- 
000 cases for May, 5,000,000 cases for 
June, three and a half million cases for 
July, and two and a half million cases for 
August. I believe that is almost double 
the amount heretofore required for the 
same period of time. 

Last fall the Government said to the 
boys and girls and old folks, “Go out and 
produce; we will fix the price.” The 
price was fixed. Now the Army wants 
double the amount it previously required, 
and the farmer gets it in the neck. His 
price is reduced 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. What is happening? His ma- 
chinery is wearing out. He must work 
with fewer facilities, less manpower, and 
less capital; and now the price of his milk 
is reduced 10 cents a hundred. As Ihave 
stated, I believe that the amount re- 
quested is double the amount of milk 
heretofore required for the same period 
of .ime. Five million cases of milk a 
month is just abcut the capacity of the 
evaporated-milk industry. With such a 
tremendous increase in demand, it does 
not seem possible that there should be 
such a reduction in the price as has been 
made, 

I am advised that in Maryland and 
Virginia the producers have had a base 
price of $4 a hundred, with a feed sub- 
sidy of 80 cents a hundred, and a sub- 
sidy of $13.50 a ton on hay. The total 
subsidy on hay alone is about $2,000,000. 
There is a feed subsidy of 80 cents a 
hundred, to say nothing about the hay 
subsidy paid to the producers of Virginia 
and Maryland. The price of milk to the 
producers in Wisconsin was reduced on 
March 15 by 10 cents a hundred. That 
is enough to discourage further produc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, as I have already 
stated, Wisconsin supplies one-third of 
the evaporated milk needs of the Nation, 
and the farmers get it in the neck. It is 
only natural to assume that there is a 
greater potential possibility of increasing 
production in Wisconsin than in any 
other State. We have the factories, the 
cows, and the means of manufacturing 
dairy products. If subsidies are to be 
paid as an incentive to increase milk 
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production in Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
should be recognized for its ability to 
supply the milk. An increase in milk 
production should be brought about by a 
substantial increase in incentive pay- 
ments. 

Mr. President, perhaps I have talked 
long enough, The record is here. If the 
Government does not move, I fear a sit- 
uation which may be truly tragic. If 
700 cheesemakers are taken away from 
Wisconsin, the result will be not only a 
reduction in production, but also a direct 
loss in foodstuffs. Milk flows to the 
cheese factories just as water flows 
through the faucets in a house. If cheese 
factories are shut down, we can imagine 
what will happen. 

But that is not all. We can ruin the 
economic life of a State by such prac- 
tices. In addition, we can do what is sug- 
gested by the businessman who wrote to 
me. He operates five factories. We can 
so sabotage the mentality of our people 
that they will say, “There is no further 
need of a legislative body.” 

I wonder if someone is planning it that 
way. I wonder if someone is thinking 
that course through. I wonder if back of 
all this there is not only misdirection and 
lack of action, but an absolute feeling 
that the day of legislative power is over. 
We can so crucify the people by failing 
them in their economic needs that they 
may take steps which they would not take 
in more sober moments. Only a few 
years ago the farmers were battling with 
pitchforks and guns. Why did they do 
it? They did it for the same reason that 
actuated men during the American Revo- 
lution. They did it to protect their 
homes and their economic life blood. 
They did it to sustain their families. 
Now the Government tells farmers to 
produce milk, cheese, and butter, and at 
the same time takes away from them 
their help. It allows them inadequate fa- 
cilities with which to transport their 
produce, and it wrecks initiative by cut- 
ting down, without justification or equity, 
the compensation that they should re- 
ceive. 

Mr. President, in view of these facts, I 
lay this subject in the lap of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS BILL 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce having in 
charge the rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 
3961, I wish to give notice that hearings 
on the bill will begin before the subcom- 
mittee on Tuesday, April 25. I have 
charge of the naval appropriation bill, 
and hope to get through with that bill 
Friday of this week, and then I should 
like to take up the rivers and harbors bill 
immediately afterward, because after 
that will come the flood-control bill, 
which we hope will be sent over to the 
Senate from the House by the time we 
conciude consideration of the rivers and 
harbors bill. Following that will be the 
bill relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEAD 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 
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Mr. OVERTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. OMAHONETN. As I advised the 
Senator yesterday, with a group of Sen- 
ators from various States, Governors of 
Western States are very much interested 
in making a presentation to the subcom- 
mittee of which the Senator from Loui- 
siana is chairman with respect to the 
rivers and harbors bill. These Governors 
are coming East for the Governors’ Con- 
ference on May 28, and it was hoped that 
opportunity might be provided for them 
at that time to make their opinions 
known to the subcommittee. 

We agreed yesterday to make an ef- 
fort to see whether or, not the western 
Governors could come at an earlier date. 
I will say to the Senator that in spite of 
my efforts I have not yet received any 
definite answer. But I want to make 
the record clear that it is our desire to 
make certain that the points of view to 
be presented by these Governors may be 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. OVERTON. I may say that I 
shall be very glad to cooperate with the 
Senator from Wyoming and other Sen- 
ators as far as I possibly can. There 
will be a number of controversial items 
in the rivers and harbors bill, the hear- 
ings on which will. occupy some ap- 
preciable time—I do not know how 
long—but when we start the hearings I 
should like to go through with them, and 
I should like the cooperation of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and other Senators 
from the Western States who are inter- 
ested in the bill, to aid me in expediting 
the hearings. 


I assume the Governors, a number of ` 


whom are coming, can be here before the 
conference begins. They cannot all tes- 
tify on the same day. Then there will 
be othe? witnesses who can be heard on 
the subject matter in which the Senator 
from Wyoming is interested. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Every effort will 
be made to bring these Governors: here 
as long in advance of the conference as 
possible. 

Mr. WHITE.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I heard the Senator from 
Louisiana make some reference to pro- 
posed legislation with respect to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. Just what is that leg- 
islation, and is the Senator making any 
request to present it at this time? 

Mr. OVERTON. No. I said that fol- 
lowing the rivers and harbors bill there 
will be the flood-control bill. I happen 
to have the honor of being chairman of 
the subcommittee dealing with those 
measures. I am also the chairman of 
the subcommittee dealing with the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. WHITE. I merely desire to make 
certain that no unanimous- consent 
agreement ìs entered into with respect 
to the St. Lawrence seaway until we 
have a chance to see what it is. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; there is no such 
request whatsoever. I simply stated that 
certain measures were in futuro, and that 
the measures were coming up for con- 
sideration in the ordinary course of 
events, in the sequence I mentioned. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Can the Senator indicate 
what might be the earliest or the latest 
time when it would be convenient for the 
committee for these western Governors 
to be heard? 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be very glad 
to hear them at anytime following Tues- 
day, April 25, just as soon as they can be 
here. But if additional time is required, 
I am sure there are going to be other 
controversial features of the bill which 
will require some testimony, and we can 
take up those features first. I shall be 
very glad to cooperate along that line. 
I cannot say how long it will take to con- 
sider those features. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator cannot de- 
termine now how long hearings on the 
other matters might require? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; that is correct. 

Mr. NYE. Might it be as much as 10 
days? , 

Mr, OVERTON. Possibly so. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to say that if it 
should be determined that the hearings 
on the rivers and harbors bill should be 
delayed in order to permit the western 
Governors to make their appearance and 
give their testimony in the latter part of 
May, then the proponents of the seaway 
bill, as they have advised me, would be 
prepared to give their testimony by the 
Ist of May. Included among the wit- 
nesses would be some Governors from the 
Eastern States. If it should be found 
advisable to postpone the rivers and har- 
bors hearings until the latter part of 
May, I am sure the advocates of the sea- 
way would be glad to make good use of 
the intervening time in presenting their 
case before the committee, as they are 
already prepared to do so. 

Mr, OVERTON. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont, but I will say that there is 
no intention to delay the hearings on the 
rivers and harbors bill. I simply stated 
that the hearings will begin on Tuesday, 
April 25, and then we shall proceed as 
expeditiously as possible. It is my inten- 
tion to take up the flood-control bill 
thereafter. 

Mr. AIKEN. But, Mr. President, it oc- 
curred to me that if the rivers and har- 
bors bill should be considered before the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill, and if the hear- 
ings on the rivers and harbors bill do not 
begin until the last of May 

Mr. OVERTON. They are to begin on 
Tuesday, April 25. 

Mr. AIKEN. The hearings will begin 


on that day? 


Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood one of my 
colleagues to say that the Governors 
could not appear before the last of May. 

Mr, OVERTON. They are going to at- 
tend a Governors’ conference toward the 
last of May, but they are also going to be 
present at these hearings before May 25 
or 28, or whatever time the conference 
is to be held. 

Mr. AIKEN. Personally I hope the 
hearings on all these bills may be held as 
soon as possible, 
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Mr. OVERTON. I think we ought to 
get through with the rivers and harbors 
bill sometime in the middle of May. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, the 
Senator will get to the controversial fea- 
tures of the bill first. Does the Senator 
anticipate that the navigation features 
of the bill relating to the Missouri River 
will come up, say, prior to a week or 10 
days hence? My reason for pressing the 
question is that we have some technical 
men who are working on those features. 

Mr. OVERTON. Well, making a 
guess, I should think that probably the 
Missouri River project, if it is to be 


taken up last, will not come up until 


10 days <.fter April 25, the day when 
the hearings are to begiu. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator again 
yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I inquire of the 
Senator whether the big Missour: River 
project, the billion-dollar project, is in 
the rivers and harbors bill, or the flood- 
control bill? My understanding is that 
it is in the flood-control bill, which is 
to come up later. 

Mr.OVERTON. The project for deep- 
ening the channel from Sioux City to the 
mouth of the Missouri River is in the 
pending rivers and harbors bill, and that 
is the project to which the Senators from 
the West are referring. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. The rivers and har- 
bors bill, concerning which the Senator 
from Louisiana has been speaking, in- 
cludes, as I understand, a great many 
other projects. besides those which have: 
just been mentioned by various Senators 
who have spoken, 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator’s state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. BURTON. I particularly wish to 
say that I hope the bill includes a project 
at Youngstown, Ohio. I appreciate the 
action taken by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana with respect to providing early hear- 
ings on the bill, which involves not only 
this matter, but also involves a great 
many other matters which it will take 
much time to consider. I hope we can 
quickly proceed with hearings on the 
various items contained in the bill, and 
reach a conclusion with respect to them 
in the early part of the spring. 

I appreciate very much the Senator 
from Louisiana having given notice of 
the hearings, and wished to mention the 
project at Youngstown, Ohio, which 
comes before the Senate as a new mat- 
ter. It is not contained in the House 
bill. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. OVERTON. I may say that a 
great many requests have come to me to 
proceed with the hearings as rapidly as 
possible, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the fact that imme- 
diate consideration is to be given to this 
very important project. It is necessary 
that consideration be given almost im-. 
mediately to the situation in the Caro- 
linas along the Atlantic Ocean. I again 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Louisiana for expediting 
the hearings on this important matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that there is 
one project in his State which is of su- 
preme importance. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; the project in 
Charleston, S. C. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until Fri- 
day next at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Friday, April 21, 1944, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18, 1944 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Lord God of life and spirit of truth, 
we bless Thee that in all sublime crea- 
tion there is the working of the divine 
purpose, a power other than ourselves. 
Not by our own might can we attain 
the highest levels, but through Thy 
spirit these may be glorified. Lay Thy 
hand upon us that our neglected gifts 
may be revived; make clean our hearts 
within us and take not Thy holy spirit 
from us. 

Have mercy upon this old world with 
its hard face and stone walls. O lift 
the mirror of truth and show America 
her real self, her easy faith, the pathos of 
spiritual declension, the slacking of her 
zeal in holy worship. Inspire in her 
breast a more sincere spirit, a conse- 
crated soul rich in emotion and intensity. 
By the historic standards of eternal 
principles, may we test afresh our actions 
and forever dissipate the dream of easy 
tasks and the nightmare of failure. 
Stay by, O God, when hostilities arrest 
our hopes and our cause seems ready 
to fail. O keep us silently, steadily, 
and persistently at our work, knowing 
that soon there will be a glow in the 
sky of freedom’s horizon. In the name 
of our mediator, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE McKELLAR AMENDMENTS TO THE 
T. v. A. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. FLANNAGAN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
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HOUSE AND SENATE INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Cocuran addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, SATTERFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a speech delivered by Mr. 
Miles F. Hollister, of Altoona, Pa., be- 
fore a number of service clubs and civic 
organizations throughout the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors of the West Frankfort 
Chamber of Commerce, West Frankfort, 
III. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN MARINE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, in this Hall, 
so representative of the variety that is 
America, I believe that we should pause 
in reverence to the memory of the typi- 
cal American marine. 

His name was Fernand G. Bernard, of 
Lawrence, Mass. “Pete’’ they called him, 
This kid who won his letter in football 
at high school, who became a mill worker 
in a mill city, a church-going youth who 
liked to tinker with the family car, to 
swim at Forest Lake, to take his best girl 
to the movies on the traditional Wednes- 
day night date. You see, there was noth- 
ing exceptional in his background ex- 
cept that he was an average American 
boy. 

Perhaps, with an intuition greater 
than understanding, he sensed the dan- 
ger to the people he loved, long before 
the rest of us did, and he resolved to do 
something about it. 

The biggest challenge to his young life 
was coming up and he did not want to 
sit on the side lines. 

In May of 1941 he enlisted with the 
finest body of fighting men, the United 
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States Marine Corps. He trained at 
Parris Island. It was then that he was 
selected by a national magazine in a 
seven-page photo-history as the typical 
American marine. 

He became a member of the Marine 
Raiders and for 13 months was overseas. 
On March 8, 1944, somewhere in the 
South Pacific theater, Sgt. Fernand G. 
Bernard was killed in action. 

Lawrence, Mass., grieves her loss, yet 
stemming from this sacrifice comes the 
consciousness, with this heritage, which 
He passed on to us, of the great responsi- 
bilities we must meet and match as typi- 
cal Americans. 


AMENDMENT TO USE TAX STAMP ACT 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. à 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, SPRINGER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE FLIGHT OF THE “CONSTELLATION” 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day a giant air transport, the new Lock- 
heed Constellation, flew from Lockheed 
Airport in Burbank, Calif., to Washing- 
ton in 6 hours and 56 minutes, thus beat- 
ing the fastest speed record made hereto- 
fore by nearly a half-hour and the fastest 
coast-to-coast transport record by more 
than 3 hours. I hope the Members of 
the House will join with me as the Repre- 
sentative of the Twentieth District of 
California in taking pride in that aircraft 
which was designed and built in my dis- 
trict. It was conceived on the drafting 
board more than 4 years ago. That is 
notice to the House that you do not turn 
out a wonderful airplane in a day: how- 
ever, we now have that aircraft and can 
produce many more just like it for the 
service of our country. It presents a 
preview of what we may expect in civil 
air transport after the war is over. 

This giant transport was conceived 
by Jack Frye and Howard Hughes, of 
T. W. A. It was designed and built 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for 
T. W. A. and Pan-American Airways, 
but war intervened and the contracts 
were taken over by the Army Air Force. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TALBOT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein three short resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KILBURN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and to in- 
clude an address given on April 13 on the 
Town Meeting of the Air program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor on the subject of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project and to in- 
clude a letter that the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, wrote the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate in connection 
with that project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of business on the Speaker’s desk 
today, and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]? 

There was no objection. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE “CONSTELLATION” 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO WASHINGTON, 
D. G. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in 1937 a 
hard-working young man endowed with 
much initiative and creative ability de- 
signed and had built a worthy service 
airplane in Los Angeles, Calif., and flew 
it to New York in 7 hours and 29 minutes. 
No other man has been able to equal 
that record to date. 

Five weeks ago today I visited the 
Lockheed factory located at Burbank, 
Calif., with this same forward look- 
ing and patriotic gentleman, Howard 
Hughes, We went through and inspect- 
ed and observed the Constellation, the 
big plane designed by Mr. Hughes that 
landed at the National Airport yesterday 
after a flight of only 6 hours and 56 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this huge transport is the 
largest land plane ever built. Mr. 
Hughes built it over the same design that 
he used in building his small plane in 
1937. Another remarkable trait of this 
philanthropist is that he not only flew 
around the world in the shortest time, 
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but piloted this big plane with Co-Pilot 
Jack Frye, on its history-making trip 
yesterday. I am sure you join with me 
in congratulating not only Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Frye, but the management and 
labor force that built this giant of the 
air. 

In less than a year we will witness Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Frye flying an air giant 
three or four times the size of the Con- 
stellation from California to the Wash- 
ington Airport in less than 6 hours and 
56 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from-Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, por- 
tending what is to come in the future air 
world, I received an air-mail letter last 
night which was placed in my box at 
the hotel at 6 o’clock that was mailed in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on the same day at 
3a.m. I congratulate my old friend, Mr. 
Jack Frye, and may I say that Howard 
Hughes appears to be one wealthy young 
man in this country who has put his 
money to good use and substantial scien- 
tific work and he ought to be compli- 
mented. Too many in his position do 
otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, I am putting in the 
Recorp today a long report on the Aleu- 
tian Islands. I spent some time up there 
during January. It is a little known war 
front. I am sure the Members will be 
interested in reading it. A substantial 
portion of it of necessity had to be de- 
leted by the Navy, but the remaining 
generalizations will suffice to give a good 
picture of this northern frontier. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks on the 
subject of the Aleutian Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. DILWEG]? 

There was no objeċtion. à 

[Mr. DıLweEG addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances, first in 
connection with Religious Book Week 
and the other on the subject Refugees in 
the Far East. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KLEIN]? 

There was no objection. 
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THE RIGHT OF NEW YORK SOLDIERS TO 
VOTE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if ever 
soldiers are getting a run-around, it is 
those of my State of New York. A Gov- 
ernor has refused to provide any easy 
method for them to obtain the ballot. 
Each and every man must personally and 
in writing apply for the ballot and other- 
wise satisfy the cumbersome provisions 
of this Dewey “soldier-can’t-vote law.” 

Months will elapse before the ballot 
is received in New Guinea, Iran, or India. 

We sought to simplify the process in 
New York so that the wives, parents, or 
relatives could ask for the ballot for the 
soldiers, but with Draconian cruelty 
Dewey said “No.” Pontifically and from 
on high he proclaims, “If a soldier wants 
to vote, he will vote my way or not vote 
at all.” 

Furthermore, he must vote for an en- 
tire ticket, from President down to and 
including constable, dogcatcher, and 
judge of the local pie-eating contest. 
Finally, to add to the injustice, members 
of the Red Cross and merchant marine 
cannot vote at all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech I made last night and 
also an article entitled “An Alien 
Speaks.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein letters, telegrams, and newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


UNJUST CRITICISM OF GOVERNOR DEWEY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York who just fin- 
ished speaking, practically charges Gov- 
ernor Dewey with an attempt to steal an 
election. There is absolutely no foun- 
dation for such a statement. If I 
caught the gentleman’s remarks cor- 
rectly, what he is kicking about is that 
due to the insistence of the New York 
Legislature and Governor Dewey, the 
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soldiers will have a chance to vote for 
county, city, State, and national can- 
didates they desire to see nomi- 
nated and elected. What this gentle- 
man would like to have them do is have 
the legislature turn over the voting ma- 
chinery to either the American Labor 
Party, the Communists, or to the new 
dealers. That will not be done. Due to 
Governor Dewey and the New York Leg- 
islature the soldiers are going to vote and 
they are going to vote their own con- 
victions. It is not going to be a typical 
New York Tammany vote theft. Some 
are sore because the New Deal will not 
be in a position to control the soldier 
vote. The racket-busting prosecutor 
will do his part to prevent contro] of 
soldier voting by political racketeers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter received by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hess]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp and 
to include therein an article appearing in 
the Boston Sunday Globe of April 16 by 
Charles A. Merrill. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]? 

There was no objection. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE RIDE OF PAUL 
REVERE "| 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
somewhat confused as a result of the 
speeches of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HinsHaw], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Snyper], and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

The first two gentlemen showed how 
we have speedec up air-mail delivery, so 
as to fly across the continent in a few 
hours, but the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] seems to think it is not fast 
enough to get ballots to our boys in the 
service. 

Today is the anniversary of another 
great flight, one of the most important in 


ell history. It is the anniversary of the. 


midnight ride of Paul Revere, which in- 
spired the American people to renewed 
vigor in the War of the Revolution, that 
resulted in the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with its sacred 
Bill of Rights, as well as all those Ameri- 
can institutions which we now enjoy. 

On that Constitution we based the law 
covering the right of the soldiers to vote. 
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Every one of them is going to get to vote 
a free and a complete ballot whether 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] likes it or not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


REV. JAMES T. DENIGAN 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to teke from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 3538) for 
the relief of the Reverend James T. Den- 
igan, with Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MOGEHEE]? 

There was no objection, and the 
Speaker appointed as conferees on the 
part of the House the following: Messrs. 
McGEHEE, KEOGH, and PITTENGER. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


GARNET CHARLES WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the first individual 
bill on the Private Calendar, H. R. 1718, 
for the relief of Garnet Charles Williams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to nominate and appoint, by and with 
the advice of the Senate, Garnet Charles Wil- 
liams, formerly lieutenant colonel, infantry, 
Eighty-seventh Infantry Brigade, Forty- 
fourth Division of the National Guard of the 
United States in the Army of the United 
States, a lieutenant colonel in the National 
Guard of the United States in the Army of 
the United States as of December 19, 1940, 
and place him immediately on the retired list 
of the Army as a lieutenant colonel as of said 
19th day of December 1940, with the same 
privileges and retired pay as provided by law 
for officers of the Regular Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM E. WIDBY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3674, for the relief of William E. Widby. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 27 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 
ed., title 5, sec. 777), William E. Widby, 
who has received compensation under such 
act for injury suffered on December 15, 1938, 
while an employee of the Works Progress 
Administration, is relieved of any liability to 
refund to the United States any sum in ex- 
cess of $600, in the event a settlement in the 
amount of $1,800 is made by him or on his 
behalf in satisfaction of his claim against a 
third party on account of such injury. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MR. AND MRS. FRANK HOLEHAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 962, 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Holehan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed - to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Holehan, of Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of 
$3,190.21, in full satisfaction of their claims 
against the United States for damage’ to 
certain property owned by them, which re- 
sulted when a United States Navy airplane 
crashed into such property on November 25, 
1942, and for loss of rent from such property 
as a result of such damage: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in exccas of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisicns of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

FRANK KNOWLES 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1399, 
for the relief of Frank Knowles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Frank Knowles, 
of Montgomery, Ala., the sum of $110, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the loss of three 
typewriters owned by him which were de- 
stroyed by fire while on loan to the Work 
Projects Administration, at Opelika, Ala., 
on November 21, 1940: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CLARENCE A. GIDDENS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1433, 
for the relief of Clarence A. Giddens, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clarence A. Gid- 
dens, of Orlando, Fla., the sum of $4,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claims against the 
United States (1) for compensation for the 
death of his daughtcr, Betty Lou Giddens, 
who died as a result of personal injuries sus- 
tained by her when an Army airplane crashed 
into the apartment of the said Clarence A. 
Giddens on June 6, 1943; (2) for compensa- 
tion for personal injuries sustained by his 
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daughter, Carol March Giddens, as a result 
of such accident; (3) for reimbursement of 
medical, hospital, and funeral expenses in- 
curred by him as a result of such injuries and 
death; and (4) for compensation for loss 
and damage to his personal property as a re- 
sult of such accident: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WALTER EUGENE HAYES ` - 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1484, 
for the relief of Walter Eugene Hayes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Walter Eugene 
Hayes, the sum of $4,000. The payment of 
such sum shal] be in full settlement of all 
claims against the Government for damages 
sustained by the said Walter Eugene Hayes 
on account of personal] injuries and property 
damage sustained by him when a truck owned 
and operated by him was struck by a United 
States Army airplane attempting to make an 
emergency landing on United States Highway 
No. 101, near Arroyo Grande, Calif., on May 
6, 1941: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


R. GUY DORSEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3296, for the relief of R. Guy Dorsey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay R. Guy Dorsey, the sum of 
$7,000, out of any moneys not otherwise ap- 
propriated, in full settlement of claim for 
damages as a result of being struck by an 
Army truck on July 29, 1942, at the intersec- 
tion of Kneeland Street and Harrison Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the comma, insert “of 
Bay Pines, Fla.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$7,000” and in- 
sert 82,515,“ and after the word “any”, strike 
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out the word “moneys” and insert money in 
the Treasury.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “claim 
for damages” and insert “all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries and 
loss of wages, medical and hospital expenses.” 

At the end of the bill, strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HARRY SCHULTZ 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3977, for the relief of Harry Schultz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Harry Schultz, the sum of 
$1,560.89. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States on account of damage to real 
and personal property owned by him caused 
by a United States Navy airplane on Octo- 
ber 30, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARCH A. BROWN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4361, for the relief of Arch A. Brown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the biil, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $169 to Arch A. Brown, Union City, Ind. 
(formerly Manteo, N. C.), in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
the payment of travel expense of transporta- 
tion of personal and household effects, and 
use of own conveyance, due to his transfer 
from manager, Shelby Forest recreational 
demonstration area, Millington, Tenn., to 
manager, Cape Hatteras, national seashore 
project LD-NC-13, Manteo, N. C., while an 
employee of the Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill, strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of th. amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STAFF SGT. MARION JOHNSON AND 
SGT. GEORGE B. KRESS 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1517, 
for the relief of Staff Sgt. Marion John- 
son, United States Marine Corps, and 
Sgt. George B. Kress, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Staff Sgt. Marion Johnson, United States 
Marine Corps, the sum of $283.50, and to 
Sgt. George B. Kress, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, the sum of $214, in full satis- 
faction of their claims against the United 

tates for the value of their personal camera 
equipment lost in a fire in the Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station, 76 Forsyth Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga., on August 25, 1942: Provided, 
That no part of the amounts appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with these claims, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary nothwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to ~econsider was laid on 
the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN NAVY 
PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1542, 
to provide for reimbursement of certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy person- 
nel for personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of a fire in building B. O. Q. 
O-3 at the United States naval construc- 
tion training center, Davisville, R. I., on 
March 27, 1943. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
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sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $4,797.15, as may be required by the 
Secretary cf the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged in a fire in building B. O. Q. O-3, at 
the United States naval construction training 
center, Davisville, R. I., on March 27, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

G@APT. S. E. MCCARTY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1632, 
for the relief of Capt. S. E. McCarty, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $388.25 to reimburse Capt. S. E. McCarty 
(Supply Corps), United States Navy, for the 
value of personal property lost or damaged by 
a storm on August 17, 1944, which flooded 
Government quarters occupied by him at the 
United States Naval Air Station, Quonset 
Point, R. 1.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any egent or attorney on 
aceount of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SGT. MAJ. RICHARD SHAKER 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1676, 
for the relief of Sgt. Maj. Richard 
Shaker, United States Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sergeant Major 
Shaker, United States Marine Corps, the sum 
of $85, which sum represents the value of 
a radio lost while in the custody of the 
Marine Corps authorities at Quantico, Va.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and passed, 


1 


rr 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UT. (IR. GR.) NEWT A. SMITH 


The Clerk called the next bill, S: 1677, 
for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Newt A. 
Smith, United States Naval Reserve, for 
the value of personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire occurring 
on August 11, 1943, in quarters occupied 
by him in the armory of Aviation Free 
Gunnevy Unit, Dam Neck, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $272.50 to reimburse Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Newt A. 
Smith, United States Naval Reserve, for the 
value of personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of a fire occurring on August 11, 
1943, in quarters occupied by him in the 
armory of the Aviation Free Gunnery Unit, 
Dam Neck, Va.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Any pérson violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN MARINE 
CORPS PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1681, 
to provide for reimbursement of certain 
Marine Corps personnel attached to Ma- 
rine Utility Squadron 152 for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in officers’ quarters on February 
9, 1943. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $1,483.86, as may be re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
imburse, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, certain Marine Corps personnel for 
the value of personal property lost or dam- 
aged in a fire that destroyed quarters assigned 
to certain officers of Marine Utility Squadron 
152 on February 9, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. R. D. ROBINSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1045, for the relief of Mrs. R. D. Robin- 
son. 


APRIL 18 


There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs R D. Robin- 
son (formerly Miss Kay Bayne), the sum 
of $5,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Mrs. R D. Robinson against the 
United States on account of personal in- 
juries sustained on April 28, 1940, when the 
automobile in which she was riding on the 
highway between Columbus, Ga, and Fort 
Benning, Ga., was struck by a United States 
Army truck. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert 81.000.“ 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
Provided. That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
an1 upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 5 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LESSIE C. SELMAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1668, for the relief of Lessie C. Selman. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lessie C. Selman, 
Quincy, Fla., the sum of $1,754.39. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Lessie C. Selman 
against the United States arising out of dam- 
age to real and personal property on March 
22, 1942, when a United States Army aircraft 
crashed on her farm and destroyed a tobacco 
barn and its contents. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 9, after “March”, insert 22.“ 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


J.G. SULLIVAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2470, for the relief of J. G. Sullivan, 


were 


1944 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to J. G. Sullivan, of 
Woodson, Tex., for permanent and total 
physical disability incident to and sustained 
as a result of the use of sodium arsenite 
poison to control grasshoppers on his farm in 
May 1938, this poison having been furnished 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture without directions for its use, causing 
permanent disability from the effects of 
multiple arthritis: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall te paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection .with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 


guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction * 


thereof shall be fined In any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert 85.000.“ 

Line 6, strike out “for permanent and total 
physical disability incident to and” and in- 
sert “in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries.” 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGrecor to 
the committee amendment: On page 1, line 
6, strike out “$5,000” and insert “$3,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

J. R. DIXON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
262%, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of J. R. 
Dixon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon, notwithstanding the lapse of time or 
any provision of law to the contrary, the 
claim oj J. R. Dixon, of Nansemond County, 
Va., against the United States for damages 
alleged to have been sustained as a result of 
injuries to certain oyster beds and oysters on 
such beds, operated by the said J. R. Dixon 
under perpetual franchise or lease from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, caused by offi- 
cers, employees, and/or agents of the United 
States in performing dredging operations in 
the Nansemond River during the year 1940. 
Such suit shall be instituted within 6 months 
from the date of enactment of this act, and 
the liability of the United States in such 
suit shall be determined upon the same prin- 
ciples and measures of liability as in like 
cases between private individuals. 
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With, the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “the”, insert 
“latches or.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the word year“, 
insert in lieu thereof the word “years.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out 1940“, insert in 
lieu thereof “1941, 1942, and/or 1943.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRANK BAPTISTE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2788, for the relief of Frank Baptiste. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Frank Baptiste, of Hilo, Hawaii, T. H., the 
sum of $507, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the monetary 
loss suffered by reason of the death of his 
wife, Matilda D'Almeida Baptiste, when she 
was run down and killed on the public high- 
way by a servant of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 8507“ and insert 
“$2,507.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “monetary loss 
suffered by reason of the.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “States”, in- 
sert the following: “: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding 81,000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT WILL STARKS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2874, for the relief of Robert Will Starks. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert Will Starks, 
Lewisburg, Tenn., the sum of $5,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Robert Will 
Starks against the United States for personal 
injuries sustained on March 22, 1942, when 
he was severely burned while working in the 
laundry of the United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “Georgia”, 
insert the following:: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this-claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. GRACE PAGE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3038, for the relief of Mrs. Grace Page. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. Grace Page, of Oakland, Calif., the 
sum of $1,399.08, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries, and hospital, medical, and other 
expenses incident thereto, and for property 
damage, sustained when the automobile in 
which she was riding was struck by a dump 
truck of the United States Engineer Corps, 
at about 8:45 a. m., on December 14, 1942, 
at the intersection of Broadway and Mac- 
Arthur Boulevard, in the city of Oakland, 
Calif. : 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike “$1,399.08” and in- 
sert “$645.08.” 

Page 2 line 4, after the word “Calif.”, in- 
sert the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JOHN GELLATLY 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Resolution 139. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 2015) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of John 
Gellatly, deceased, and/or Charlayne Whitetey 
Gellatly, as administratrix of the estate of 
John Gellatly, deceased," now pending in 
the House of Representatives, together with 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the same 
is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims 
in pursuance of the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
May 3, 1911; and the said court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of such act and report to the 
House of Representatives in accordance there- 
with, 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 
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CARL M. FRASURE 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 1477, 
for the relief of Carl M. Frasure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. GRANT of 
Indiana objected; and the bill, under the 
rule, was recommitted to the Committee 


on Claims. 
MARY HERTZ 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
527, for the relief of Mary Hertz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mary 
Hertz, of New York, N. Y., the sum of $5,000, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
Government of the United States for injuries 
sustained by the said Mary Hertz on October 
16, 1941, when she was severely and perma- 
nently injured as a result of the careless and 
negligent manner in which the Work Projects 
Administration was engaged in the installa- 
tion of water and sewage pipes at the south- 
east corner of Van Cortlandt Park South and 
Gouverneur Avenue, in the borough of the 
Bronx, city of New York, State of New York: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this. act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
Anger a fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and insert 
8750.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONRAD H. CLARK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
933, for the relief of Conrad H. Clark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Con- 
red H. Clark, of Cranston, R. I., the sum of 
$500, in full settlement of all his claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries and medical expenses suffered by him 
as a result of an automobile accident which 
occurred in Cranston, R. I., on February 27, 
1929, when the automobile which he was 


operating was struck by a Government-owned . 


Ford coach and operated by an employee of 
the Work Projects Administration: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
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lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the Agures “$500”, in- 
sert “and to pay the sum of $200 to. Rocco 
Cellette, of Cranston, R. I.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “his.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “expenses”, 
insert “and loss of wages.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “him” and insert 
in lieu thereof them.“ 

Page 1, line 11, strike out he was operat- 
ing” and insert in lieu thereof “they were 
riding.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “Work Projects” 
and insert in lieu thereof Works Progress.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN SALFI 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2387, for the relief of John Salfi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to John 
Salfi, of New York, N. Y., the sum of $6,000. 
Such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained, and expenses 
incurred, as the result of a collision, on 
October 10, 1940, in Westerly, R. I., between 
the automobile in which the said John Salfi 
was @ passenger and a National Youth Ad- 
ministration truck operated by Louls Gradi- 
lone, an employee of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. No part of the sum appro- 
priated by this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to, or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents or attorney 
or attorneys on account of services rendered 
in connection with such claim; and it shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents or 
attorney or attorneys to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any part of the amount so 
appropriated in excess of 10 percent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with such claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject to a fine of not 
to exceed $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,000” and insert 
“$3,046.55.” 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGrecor to 
the committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, 
strike out 83,046.55“ and insert “$2,046.55.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DUFFY BROS., INC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2576, to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to determine and render 
judgment for any losses suffered by Duffy 
Bros., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time and notwithstanding section 
4 of the act of June 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 975), 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to consider all questions of. 
law and fact and to determine and render 
judgment for any losses suffered by Duffy 
Bros., Inc., resulting from alleged increased 
costs of performing a contract entered into 
between said Duffy Bros., Inc., and the United 
States, said costs allegedly being increased 
as a result of the enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933 (48 
Stat. 193): Provided, That such suit shall be 
brought within 6 months of the enactment 
of this act. 

Any judgment rendered in favor of the 
claimant, Duffy Bros., Inc., shall be paid in 
the same manner as other judgments of said 
Court of Claims are paid. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. FLOSSIE LEESER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2601, for the relief of Mrs. Flossie Leeser, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Flossie Lee- 
ser, of Tulsa, Okla., the sum of $5,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries, hospital, and 
medical expenses, sustained as a result of 
being run into and knocked down by a 
United States soldier at Miami Beach, Fla., 
on January 24, 1943; Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. WINNIE ODELL SINGLETON AND 
JIMMIE DALE SINGLETON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2916, for the relief of Mrs. Winnie O'Dell 
Singleton and Jimmie Dale Singleton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to-Mrs. 
Winnie O'Dell Singleton, a sum of $5,000; 
to Mrs. Winnie O Dell Singleton as duly and 
legally appointed and qualified administra- 
trix of the estate of Gaylord W. Singleton, 
deceased, the sum of $685; to Jimmie Dale 
Singleton, a minor, the sum of $5,000, in 
full settlement of all claims arising from 
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the death of Gaylord W. Singleton, husband 
of Mrs. Winnie O'Dell Singleton and father 
of Jimmie Dale Singleton, the said Gaylord 
W. Singleton having been killed in an air- 
plane accident on August 26, 1942, at the 
Lubbock Army Flying School, Lubbock, Tex., 
the said Gaylord W. Singleton being post 
tailor for said Lubbock Army Flying School 
and his said death occurring as the result of 
the crash of two Army planes which collided 
in midair and one of which fell into the tailor 
shop operated by deceased, crushing him to 
death. 

Payment of the $5,000 for Jimmie Dale Sin- 
gleton, a minor, shall be made to Mrs. Win- 
nie O'Dell Singleton as the duly authorized 
and qualified legal guardian of said minor. 
The $5,000 provided for her in her own in- 
dividual right shall be paid directly to her. 
The $685 being compensation for the loss of 
four sewing machines, threads, braids, and 
other materials storage cases, mirrors, and 
other tailor-shop equipment belonging to the 
said Gaylord W. Singleton, shall be paid to 
Mrs. Winnie O'Dell Singleton as duly and 
legally appointed and qualified adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of the said Gaylord 
W. Singleton: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid, delivered to, 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and it shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect; withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person or persons vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 4 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out all after the word 
“to”, down to and including the word Single- 
ton” on page 2, line 20, and insert “Mrs. 
Winnie Singleton, as administratrix of the 
estate of Gaylord W. Singleton, deceased, the 


sum of $5,035, in full settlement of all claims 


against the United States arising from the 
death of said Gaylord W. Singleton, who was 
killed on August 26; 1942, as the result of the 
crash of an Army airplane at the Lubbock 
Army Flying School, Lubbock, Tex.“ 


Amend the title. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Winnie Sin- 
gleton, as administratrix of the estate of 
Gaylord W. Singleton, deceased.” 


ROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2965, for the relief of Ross Engineer- 
ing Co, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ross Engineering 
Co., of Washington, D. C. the sum of $5,964.22, 
Such sum represents the amount of occupa- 
tion taxes, interest, and penalties paid by 
Ross Engineering Co., herein called the con- 
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tractor, to the State of West Virginia, in con- 
nection with the contractor’s contract with 
the Federal Works Agency, Public Buildings 
Administration, for the construction of a 
post office and courthouse at Fairmont, W. Va. 
The contract was entered into on July 26, 
1940, and was to be performed within 360 days 
thereafter upon a Federal area over which the 
United States exercised exclusive jurisdiction 
by virtue of a grant from the Legislature of 
West Virginia, which reserved to the State 
only the right of the State to serve process 
thereon. At the time such contract was en- 
tered into the State of West Virginia had no 
authority to levy or collect from the con- 
tractor any State taxes with respect thereto, 
and in estimating the cost of the work the 
contractor excluded all State taxes. After 
such contract had been entered into and 
partly performed by the contractor the Con- 
gress enacted an act (Public, No. 819, 76th 
Cong.), approved October 9, 1940, and effec- 
tive January 1, 1941, which relaxed the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over various Federal areas so as to per- 
mit the several States to levy and collect from 
contractors under Government contracts, and 
others, sales, use, and income taxes not there- 
tofore collectible by the several States be- 
cause of the exclusive jurisdiction exercised 
by the United States over the Federal area. 
Acting in pursuance of this act of Congress, 
the State of West Virginia was enabled to 
levy and collect from the contractor the sum 
above referred to as an occupation tax of 2 
percent upon the gross income from the con- 
tract received after January 1, 1941. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN P. HAYES, POSTMASTER, ALBANY, 
N. Y. i 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3388, for the relief of John P. Hayes, 
postmaster at Albany, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That John P. Hayes, 
postmaster at Albany, N. Y.. is relieved of all 


liability to refund to the United States the 


sum of $5,685.53. Such sum represents a 
shortage in the account of the said John P. 
Hayes caused by thefts of post-office fund by 
a former clerk who has been convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for such thefts, 
The Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of the said 
John P. Hayes in the sum of $5,685.53. The 
surety on the bond of the said John P. Hayes 
is released from any liability on account of 
such shortage. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: : 


Page 1, after the enacting clause, strike out 
the remainder of the bill. Insert in lieu 
thereof: “That John P. Hayes, postmaster at 
Albany, N. Y., is relieved of all liability to 
refund to the United States the sum of 
$5,685.53; that the estate of Edward P. Mc- 
Cormack, former postmaster at Albany, N. Y., 
is relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $5,189.87. Such 
sums represent a shortage in the accounts of 
said postmasters, caused by theft of post- 
office funds by a former clerk who has been 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment 
for such thefts. The Comptroller General 
is authorized and directed to credit the ac- 
count of John P. Hayes in the sum of 
$5,685.53 and to credit the account of the 
estate of John P. McCormack in the sum of 
$5,189.87. The surety on the bond of said 
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postmasters is released from any liability on 
account of such shortage.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of John P. Hayes, 
postmaster, and the estate of John P. 
McCormack, former postmaster at Al- 
bany, N. Y.” 


BILLIE STOOKSBERRY AND LON L. 
STOOKSBERRY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3535, for the relief of Billie Stooksberry 
and Lon L. Stooksberry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000, to Billie Stooksberry, a 
minor, 9 years of age, in full settlement of 
all his claims against the United States for 
personal injuries inflicted on the said Billie 
Stooksberry, on July 15, 1943, resulting in 
the breaking of one of his legs, fracturing ‘his 
skull, and otherwise wounding, bruising, and 
injuring him throughout his entire body and 
limbs, which said injuries are permanent; 
said Billie Stooksberry being thus injured 
while he was walking on and along the edge 
of Highway No. 61, about one-half mile north 
of Clinch River near Moores Bridge in An- 
derson County, Tenn., by being struck by an 
automobile which was the property of the 
United States and one of its agencies, Clinton 
Engineer Works, bearing license No. 1A-188, 
at the time being used by employees and 
officials of the United States and said Clinton 
Engineer Works, within the scope of their 
employment on official business, and which 
automobile was at the time driven and op- 
erated by Benny M. Buckner, an employee 


of the, United States and of said Clinton 


Works and which at and prior to 
the time it struck said. Billie Stooksberry, 


Was being driven on and along said Public 


Highway No. 61, at a high dangerous, 
wantonly negligent, and unlawful rate of 
speed, and in a wantonly negligent manner; 
and the sum of 85.000 to Lon L. Stooks- 
berry, the father of said minor, Billie Stooks- 
berry, to reimburse him for moneys spent by 
him for doctor bills, hospital bills, medicine, 
and otherwise spent by him in the effort on 
his part to have his said minor son treated for 
and, insofar as possible, cured of his afore- 
said injuries, and for the loss of services 
of said-minor son: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the words, “sum of”, 
strike out the remainder of the bill down 
to the colon on page 2, line 23, and insert in 
lieu thereof “$3,500 to the legal guardian of 
Billie Stooksberry, a minor; and to pay the 


sum of $974.23 to Lon L. Stooksberry, of Clin- 
ton, Tenn., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, hospital and medical expenses sus- 
tained as the result of Billie Stooksberry 
being struck by a United States Army vehicle 
on July 15, 1943, mear Moores Bridge in An- 
derson County, Tenn.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guard- 
jan of Billie Stooksberry, a minor, and 
Lon L, Stooksberry.” 


WESIX ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
$739, for the relief of the Wesix Electric 
Heater Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Wesix Electric 
Heater Co., San Francisco, Calif., the sum of 
$1,507.24. Such sum represents the amount 
deducted during October and November 1940 
from the contract price of certain heaters 
furnished by the said Wesix Electric Heater 
Co, to the Panama Canal. Such deduction 
was made because of delay in the perform- 
ance of the contract, such delay being al- 
leged by the said Wesix Electric Heater Co. to 
have occurred because of (1) the fact that it 
was impossible for the company to comply 
with certain incorrect specifications of the 
contract until they were modified, and (2) 
indecisive action on the part of the Panama 
Canal after it was notified of this fact. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$1,- 
507.24 and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“$1,297.80.” 

At the end of bill strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


E. BIRD GILES AND SHERMAN BECK 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R: 
3859, for the relief of E. Bird Giles and 
Sherman Beck. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums of $180 to E. Bird Giles, of Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak., and 6483 to Sherman Beck, of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., in full settlement of their 
claims against the United States for services 
rendered the Department of Agriculture as 
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farm-debt adjustment committeemen in 
South Dakota, from August 1936 through 
July 1937. Such sum, in each case, represents 
the difference between the salary stipulated 
by the farm-debt adjustment supervisor and 
the salary actually received on account of 
said services as farm-debt adjustment com- 
mitteemen. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 6, strike out the figures “$493”, insert 
in Jieu thereof the figures 8251.50.“ 

At the end of bill strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof: “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding 61.000.“ 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude therein a letter written to Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, of the War Production 
Board, and his reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a program delivered over the 
Mutual network on Friday, March 17, 
1944. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
address delivered by Mr. William T. Kerr. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to tend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4254) to 
extend for 1 year the provisions of an 
act to promote the defense of the United 
States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4254) ex- 
tending the provisions of the Lend-Lease 


were 
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Act for 1 year, with Mr. Macnuson in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of-the bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, the 
lend-lease program is now entering the 
home stretch of its run. For 3 years it 
has been a mighty dynamic force in the 
war against the Axis. It has proven to 
be an invaluable military and psychologi- 
cal instrument in the welding of United 
Nations power into common effort and 
common purpose. On the basis of the 
President’s periodic reports and the tes- 
timony before our committee, I feel that 
Congress should and will extend the pro- 
gram for another year. 

Many were honestly skeptical of the 
lend-lease program when the legislation 
was first before Congress. At that time 
we were not at war, but, with a great 
part of the world already on fire, realiza- 
tion came that we must get our fire- 
fighting machinery in order. 

When lend-lease first became law it 
carried two main objectives. First, to 
help Britain, Russia, and China to hold 
the line while we armed. Second, to 
underwrite the great expense industry in 
this country would have to incur in 
changing over from peacetime to war 
production. What American industry 
has done in changing over to war pro- 
duction is one of the wonders of history. 
Industry could not have taken that 
financial risk without assurance that this 
Government would. underwrite the ex- 
pense of the change through lend-lease 
purchases. Thus, through this program 
the United States not only provided an 
arsenal for democracies already at war, 
but also started rolling the industrial 
wheels of preparedness at home. 

If there was any legitimate argument 
why the lend-lease program should not 
have been inaugurated before we entered 
the war there can be none that it should 
not be continued now, since we are in 
this conflict to the hilt. We are not go- 
ing to discontinue now what has proved 
to be one of the most effective instru- 
ments of our cause. g 

From the time the original Lend-Lease 
Act was passed on March 11, 1941. to 
the end of 1943 the United States under 
this act conveyed goods and services val- 
ued at about $20,000,000,000. More than 
two-thirds of this aid was rendered dur- 
ing 1943. This $20,000,000,000 has cov- 
ered a little over 14 percent of the total 
cost of the war to date, and to my mind 
it is doubtful whether any other 14 per- 
cent of the total cost has done more to 
finally steer the United Nations on the 
road to victory. If you will read the 
testimony before our committee, you 
cannot but be convinced of the vital, if 
not deciding, part that lend-lease has 
played in this war. It is easy to conclude 
that if it had not been for the tanks, 
planes, motor vehicles, machine parts, 
and gasoline sent around the world to 
Montgomery’s army in Egypt, Rommel's 
army might have not been forced to re- 
treat, and Africa might not now be 
cleared of the enemy. 

If it had not been for lend-lease sup- 
plies flown thousands of miles over the 
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highest mountains in the world to China, 
that heroic nation may well have con- 
sidered herself abandoned by her allies. 

If it had not been for the thousands of 
trucks, vehicles, tanks, and planes and 
the thousands of tons of supplies sent to 
Russia, the Germans might not be on 
the run in Europe today. 

If it had not been for lend-lease and 
the planes, high-octane gasoline, plane 
parts, and other equipment, the R. A. F. 
would not have been able to build itself 
into so gigantic a force and operate with 
such destructive effects upon Germany. 

These are some of the things that 
lend-lease has done. 

From the very first, lend-lease has 
been a give and take proposition. 
Through it we have received certain 
benefits from our allies. On account of 
circumstances and ability to deliver, we 
have only taken about one-tenth of what 
we have given and most of this has come 
from the British Commonwealth. 

When lend-lease was first enacted into 
law Mr. Churchill called it the most 
unsordid act in all recorded history. 
That statement was true then and it is 
true now. It was the fruition of our 
good-neighbor policy and of our avowed 
intention to hold out the helping hand to 
those fighting despotism anywhere. 

We want nothing out of this war but 
assurance of a peaccful world. That, 
too, is an unsordid desire. We have a 
right to expect that our allies in this war 
take lend-lease in the spirit in which it is 
given and by their actions, now and here- 
after. show that they appreciate that 
spirit. 

We are now on the road to victory, and 
victory will surely come if the spirit of 
lend-lease dwells in the midst of the 
United Nations and holds them together 
until the bitter end. Germany and 
Japan and their satellites have no pos- 
sible chance of achieving anything like 
victory, or even a stalemate, out of this 
war unless misunderstanding, distrust, 
and selfishness rear their heads among 
the United Nations before common vic- 
tory is reached. 

The Atlantic Charter, the Washing- 
ton Conference of United Nations, the 
Moscow Conference, the Teheran Con- 
ference all voice unity of purpose now 
and after peace comes. A policy of no 
separate peace has been guaranteed by 
these conferences.. The “four freedoms” 
have been acknowledged. The right. of 
peoples to the government of their choice 
has been guaranteed. The right of 
small nations to sit on a basis of equality 
with the great in forming the post-war 
world has been admitted. The principle 
of our international body to preserve and 
enforce world peace has been approved. 

Mr. Hull’s 17 points also embody these 
principles clearly and admirably. Under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull these pledges have become the 
foreign policy of the United States. They 
have not deviated from the broad lines of 
this policy. Though beset with the de- 
mands of minorities here, there, and 
everywhere that a more specific and de- 
tailed foreign policy be enunciated, they 
have never wavered in their faith in the 
broad principles of our policy. As a 


needle to the pole, they have clung to 
this general policy, realizing that our 
first and major objective is to win this 
war and that until the war is won foreign 
and military policy must be in some re- 
spects one and the same, and that the 
assertion of American post-war rights at 
this time may impair the war effort and 
give comfort not only to the enemy but 
also to some in this country who seek 
political advantage this summer by de- 
manding now a more specific and de- 
tailed foreign policy. 

The President and the Secretary of 
State have claimed nothing for the 
people of the United States out of this 
war but a decent world to live in. Doubt- 
less they realize that our post-war needs 
will require additional outposts of de- 
fense, particularly in the Pacific, but they 
also realize that, in the interest of har- 
mony in our military effort and success 
in our common cause, any claim that we 
may have to present to insure the de- 
fense of the United States should be 
agreed upon now by all concerned, or 
wait until victory is won. Those in 
charge of our foreign relations have made 
no policy announcement without con- 
sultation with others of our allies. 

It is to be regretted that all of our 
allies have not followed the same un- 
selfish course which explicitly or by im- 
plication they agreed to in their joint 
meetings with us. Already zones of in- 
fluence are being declared and national 
claims are being advanced without con- 
sultation with us. Russia has announced 
that she will handle the Polish question 
in her own way, thus creating in some 
quarters distrust of her purposes. 

Recently the unkindest and most dis- 
turbing cut of all came from the Com- 
monwealths of Australia and New Zea- 
land. These countries, saved from de- 
struction by American arms, the recipi- 
ents of lend-lease materials by the mil- 
lions of tons and articles, these people 
whom we admire and love and respect 
because they would rather die than lose 
their liberty, this sturdy race which has 
proven its valor on the battlefields f 
the world, the Government of these peo- 
ple, though it knows that the Tuited 
States must be the principal grantor of 
peace in the Pacific hereafter, and that 
for our own defense and security we 
must have additional air and naval bases 
in the Pacific to see that militarism in 
Japan does not again rear its ugly head, 
knowing that they are not powerful 
enough alone to preserve peace in that 
sphere—knowing all this, the Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand on 
January 21 entered into a unilateral pact 
which in effect served notice on the world 
that these two members of the British 
Empire must have a predominant say-so 
in any disposition or administration of 
the islands of the Pacific, including the 
Marshalls, Marianas, Carolines, Pelews, 
and other islands, Japariese possession 
of which doomed the Philippines, Guam, 
and Wake. 

The pact asserts that the two nations 
will unitedly oppose any change of sov- 
ereignty in any islands of the Pacific 
without their consent. It asserts sole 
regional control of all Pacific islands 
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south of the Equator. It hands us a 
crumb by agreeing to the creation of a 
South Seas regional advisory commission 
with England, France, and the United 
States as members. So far as we are 
concerned, membership of the United 
States in this body would be an empty 
honor. New Zealand would have one 
vote, Australia one—and they have 
agreed to vote together on any Pacific 
Ocean issue—England one, France one, 
and the United States one. We would be 
out-voted in the beginning and our say- 
so would amount to nothing. The pact 
assumes that the United States would 
acknowledge that the Anzacs had title 
to the islands in the zone mentioned 
south of the Equator when as a matter of 
fact we could in self-respect admit no 
such thing. 

The general objective of this Austra- 
lian-New Zealand agreement seems to 
be to secure post-war civil aviation and 


shipping advantages in the Pacific. II 


this be so, then the step is in line with 
the oldest principles of the British 
Empire which call for control of the 


channels of trade and commerce. 


This is no time to argue about trading 
posts, but since the point has been forced 
upon us we need not ignore the fact that 
prosperity for the United States after 
this war will be dependent to an impor- 
tant degree upon the possession of ship- 
ping and aviation outposts as well as 
military outposts. 

The agreement in no way recognizes 
nor appreciates the present dependence 
of its signatories on the American Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and that our boys 
are dying by the thousands to defend 
that area now. 

So far as I have been able to learn 
the United States received no notice that 
the pact was under consideration, nor 
was the United States invited to par- 
ticipate. 

I have been unable to find out whether 
Great Britain proper was notified of or 
invited to the conference. If so, she was 
a silent partner to the agreement. If not, 
then the action of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia should be and probably is very em- 
barrassing to their mother country. 

In voting for the continuation of lend- 
lease, I feel that Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, Australia, China, and Russia should 
know and acknowledge that there are 
certain additional bases in the Pacific 
area essential to the defense of the United 
States and that they should be perma- 
nently occupied by the United States to 
prevent future aggression. Without 
other island bases to support them Guam 
and the Philippines have been and will 
continue to be indefensible. Events have 
shown that our allies are dependent on 
the United States to protect the Pacific. 
If we are to protect that area during this 
war, we must have bases. If we are to 
police that area to preserve the peace 
after this war, we must have police sta- 
tions from which to operate. The Allied 
commissions meeting in London should 
now be discussing this problem and find- 
ing a solution to it. The United States 
must have advance agreements in this 
connection. 
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To win this war we must have unity. 
It may not be wise at this time for the 
United States to assert its territorial 
needs in the Pacific. Certainly we should 
not do so during the progress of this war 
unless we have come to complete agree- 
ment with our allies. The assertion of 
separate zones of influence such as has 
been announced jointly by Australia and 
New Zealand without consultation with 
other friendly powers is a menace to the 
successful prosecution of this war, can 
only sow distrust and discord among the 
United Nations, and will defeat the pur- 
pose of those who visualize a great inter- 
national body to preserve and maintain 
the peace after the war is over. If we 
cannot work cooperatively during this 
war when we need each other, we can 
never do so afterward when immediate 
danger is past. 

The unselfish ideal of the lend-lease 
program—the give and take spirit of this 
program—should and must be observed 
during this conflict and the period fol- 
lowing victory; else, another generation 
will see its sons die on the battlefields of 
the world because of lack of an effective, 
unselfish world cooperative organization 
to preserve and maintain the peace. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr: Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to report to the House some as- 
pects of lend-lease I observed while on 
a recent trip through the European the- 
ater of operations, during which I spent 
2 weeks in England and a week in north 
Africa. 

Military mutual war aid is operating 
very satisfactorily. Everyone now takes 
it as a matter of course. Remember that 
the Allied military commands are thor- 
oughly mixed up as to personnel, with an 
American having a Britisher as his dep- 
uty or vice versa, and so forth. Each 
command in each field of operations is 
calling for just about all of the troops 
and supplies it can get. No one pays 
much attention as to where the troops 
or supplies come from, All of it is needed 
to defeat the enemy. On the military 
side, an American observer is more im- 
pressed with our direct military aid to 
the common war effort, the 86 percent 
our own troops are using, than the in- 
direct war aid, the 14 percent we are 
furnishing our allies. On the other hand, 
in England the war aid furnished us, the 
So-called reverse lend-lease, is impres- 
sive. The bomber bases built and main- 
tained for us are spread all over Eng- 
land. The British radio location sys- 
tem, which is mentioned briefiy in the 
committee report and which is still highly 
secret, is an unbelievably accurate sys- 
tem for fiying control in operations near 
the enemy and is saving American air 
crews and bombers wherever they under- 
stand it and use it. 

There are other phases of so-called 
reverse lend-lease, which our troops, 
who are the best paid, fed, and clothed 
in the world, do not greatly appreciate. 
A. G. I. talking to us in London said, 
“You Congressmen should do something 
about this reverse lend-lease underwear 
we are getting from the British. It 
doesn't fit and it scratches.” Thus, 
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American troops are being brought in 
contact with different standards of living 
among our allies in a very graphic, 
although scratchy, way through reverse 
lend-lease. 

The nonmilitary phases of lend-lease 
are not operating as satisfactorily from 
our standpoint. While the continued 
functioning of British economy is, of 
course, necessary to the war effort, it 
seems to me that our arrangements must 
somehow be put upon a more business- 
like basis. So far as this country is con- 
cerned, these phases of lend-lease form 
a part of our whole foreign economic 
administration in fact, as well as in 
name. Where to draw the line between 
economic and military activities is dif- 
ficult, and where to distinguish between 
war activities and the beginning of post- 
war activities is difficult, but we must 
start to draw these linessoon. The head 
of our foreign economic mission in 
London, Mr. Phil Reed, seemed to me 
to be doing a very good job in a very 
difficult situation. Lend-lease is only 
one of the many economic activities 
which are covered in his office. I under- 
stand that machinery we furnish which 
has a post-war use is now being paid 
for by the British. This is a good begin- 
ning. 

In north Africa the distinction is 
clearly drawn between military lend- 
lease and economic cooperation. We are 
furnishing mutual war aid, as in other 
theaters, and on the same basis, but 
economic aid is paid for in cash, even 
though this aid is of direct benefit in the 
war effort. The foreign exchange situ- 
ation of the French Committee of Lib- 
eration is not as good as it was during 
the period of great military activity in 
north Africa. The frozen French assets 
in this country give us ample security 
for any advances we may make. Our 
relations with the French Committee, as 
trustees for the French Republic, are 
not in a satisfactory state from the 
standpoint of either side. I hope prog- 
ress is being made toward a better rela- 
tionship. f 

Isat in at a meeting of the North Afri- 
can Economic Board and witnessed the 
way in which this Board nandles the 
mixture of economic and military ques- 
tions which confrontit. «saw our Army 
representatives dealins with members of 
this Board. I do not believe I should 
reveal the details of the transactions, 
but I was deeply impressed with the 
businesslike way the zoard went about 
their job. 

Mutual war aid must, of course, be 
continued so long as we are at war. 
Lend-lease as a post-war economic 
mechanism will not work, and we must 
remember that many post-war activi- 
ties are starting, and should start, now 
while the war continues. The Eden 
white paper, which forbids the reexport 
of lend-lease materials should be re- 
vised on a business basis which is satis- 
factory to the British economy and to 
our economy. 

I want to see our future relations with 
our allies, and particularly with Britain, 
be close and satisfactory, but to be close 
they must be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, mutually satisfactory. 
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The day I was in Parliament, March 
14, a number of interesting things hap- 
pened. 

The resolution inviting Member. of 
Congress to visit Parliament was 
adopted, and some fine speeches were 
made on Anglo-American relations. 

Later, there was a debate on post-war 
civil aviation during which one member 
said that the United States “would like 
to dominate the world’s air—just as this 
country dominated the oceans in the 
nineteenth century—a perfectly legiti- 
mate aspiration, but one in which, I 
think, we must have our say as well.” 

Other Members expressed the same 
thought and urged that British Empire 
controlled air bases be used in bargaining 
for air rights. When we talk about get- 
ting air bases in return for lend-lease, I 
think of those speeches. I realize that 
the final settlements must go far beyond 
the scope of lend-lease to be satisfactory 
to us or any other country. Now is not 
the time to attempt to outline what those 
settlements should be, but I suggest that, 
insofar as Britain is concerned, the lend- 
lease plan whereby a nation with one- 
half as many voters as we have, less than 
one-fourth our national income, and one- 
tenth our contribution to lend-lease, 
should not forever have a 50-50 control 
through combined boards of the bulk of 
our foreign economic activities. We are 
used to the ways of representative gov- 
ernment, where numbers of voters count; 
we understand the corporate method, 
where each votes his stock interest. A 
combination of these might work. What- 
ever the arrangements are, they must be 
satisfactory to Congress. 

On that same day in Parliament a 
member asked the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, whether he could “give an as- 
surance that no final or binding commit- 
ment in regara to post-war trade or 
Empire economic policy will be entered 
upon by the Government until such a 
matter has been freely debated in the 
House.” 

The Prime Minister answered, Les, 
sir.” 

I think we should obtain the same as- 
surance from our Executive by amend- 
ing the lend-lease law itself. Jp to date 
lend-lease has been characterized by 
trust in our allies and suspicion of Con- 
gress. This will have to change. We 
must provide by law for congressional 
approval of our post-war economic pol- 
icies when we extend lend-lease possi- 
bilities until 1948, as we do in this 1-year 
extension. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I am not one who likes to 
bring up matters for the purpose of cre- 
ating any disturbing incidents, but for 
the purpose of having a fair understand- 
ing of the situation, I call the gentleman’s 
attention to an incident reported in a 
letter handed me last week. It was writ- 
ten by a boy whoisinIran, He stated as 
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a matter of personal knowledge that the 
5-gallon cans of gasoline which are fur- 
nished by us to the British under lend- 
lease at $2.50 a can are purchased back 
by the United States Government at $55. 
He cited some other incidents along that 
line. It may be that under lend-lease 
there may never be any repayment, or it 
may be that there will be just a lot of 
bookkeeping, but I am wondering if the 
gentleman thinks that in connection with 
the extension of lend-lease we can have 
some understanding that if any materials 
we furnish any other country are in turn 
refurnished to this country for our own 
use, the rate of charge shall be the same 
as that made when we extend the aid in 
the first place? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I do not know 
about the incident mentioned by the 
gentleman. If the facts are as given by 
your correspondent, then this is a shock- 
ing practice which should be stopped. 
As to the reports I heard about, I tried 
to run them down and found a very good 
explanation or found that the report was 
not true. For instance, I read in the 
London papers about how 40,000 lend- 
lease radios had been sent over there and 
there was a kick made that they were 
not being made available to the public 
for sale. I took that up with Mr. Reid 
and found there had not been any lend- 
lease radios for civilian use, but that 
they had been sent over to complete an 
old commercial order and they were 
properly being put on public sale. 

I think we have got to watch to keep 
from straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels. The unimportant thing, in my 
judgment, is what happens with the stuff 
that has been lend-leased. As you all 
know, I think lend-lease is a phony as 
a label for what we are doing. What 
happens to second-hand gunpowder and 
a number of other war materials is not 
very important. What is of enormous 
importance is the arrangement we make 
for the future. These agreements will 
not be as a matter of settlement for past 
lend-lease, but will be as a matter of fu- 
ture business interest, political interest, 
and military interest, in preserving the 
peace and prosperity of the world for 
ourselves and others, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr, EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. In these agree- 
ments looking to the future, I think the 
negotiators for our country must, among 
other things, look after the interests of 
our country, the commercial, political, 
and diplomatic interests, and so forth. 
But I do not think that we are going to 
get very far in talking about a quid pro 
quo for lend-lease and that is why I 
want to see arrangements other than 
military lend-lease kept out of the lend- 
lease picture. I think steps are being 
made in that direction. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA. I would like to ask the 
gentleman just what is being done defi- 
nitely in regard to the bases, air bases, 
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particularly, that we have built both in 
the Pacific and in the Atlantic as to 
protecting the rights of our country and 
the tremendous sums which have been 
expended. In regard to that matter, can 
the gentleman give us any definite 
information? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I cannot give 
any definite information because there is 
not any definite information right now. 
I was at 14 air bases which I would con- 
sider of great strategic importance right 
now, and many of them will be of great 
strategic importance for a long time to 
come. Many of those air bases were 
built. with British funds. However, they 
are thickly populated with American- 
built planes, both the ones we are flying 
and lend-lease planes. It does not do 
any good to make an arrangement about 
an air base unless you can arrange about 
the air between that air base and the 
next base. I think that one of the mat- 
ters which we ought to go into and get 
a settlement about now is a post-war 
arrangement with as many countries as 
we can, but particularly with the British, 
as to civil-aviation rights on a basis that 
will be mutually satisfactory. That is 
the gist of the debate I heard in the 
Parliament. I happen not to be an en- 
thusiast for the national monopoly sys- 
tem, which was advocated strenuously 
that day, or the international corpora- 
tion system that the Socialists in Parlia- 
ment were mentioning. I favor our 
American competitive system. But I 
think we have got to make those agree- 
ments sometime, and, of course, they will 
involve our bases. If we get the bases 
back and do not get the rights as to air 
travel to go with them, the bases would 
not be very valuable. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Does not the gentleman feel that the 
Congress should have some say-so re- 
garding the lend-lease supplies of stock 
piles in foreign countries after the war 
is over? We had a very bitter experi- 
ence with Japan when this country, over 
my strenuous and bitter protests, was 
shipping cotton and scrap iron. A great 
deal of it went out of the port of Boston. 
I saw a ship going out to Japan loaded 
with serap iron, cotton, and other com- 
modities of war which are now being used 
against us. We do not know what the 
Allies will do after the war, but we hope, 
of course, that they will be with us, and 
we will be with them. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I think that 
Congress should have submitted for its 
consideration the general policies and 
agreements with reference to the disposi- 
tion of these materials. I do not think 
that Congress is in a position to deal very 
intelligently or effectively with this jeep 
or that tank. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
What I had reference to was stock piles 
of materials. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I do not think 
that Congress is in a position to deal 
very intelligently or effectively with this 
pile of material or that pile of material. 
I think, however, that the policy should 
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be submitted for congressional approval 
for the disposition of lend-lease mate- 
rials after the war. Let us not get into 
our minds that this war is going to end 
like the last one and that there will be a 
certain minute one day when the war 
is going on and the next minute when 
it will not be going on. I think there is 
quite a possibility that this war may 
trail off and may not end up that way. 
We want to make our plans for post- 
war activities that will start while the 
war is going on and we want to make as 
many arrangements as we can for post- 
war plans while the war is going on. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
do not want an arrangement with Japan. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Insofar as the lend- 
lease equipment in the hands of our 
allies after the war, I believe the agree- 
ments provide at the present time that 
that equipment belongs to us and it 
should be returned to us. I do not see 
how we can do anything further than 
provide by agreement concerning such 
matters. We cannot send an armed 
guard to assure its return. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. -With reference 
to that point I think there is no way in 
the world to decide in advance what we 
want to do with second-hand military 
equipment. Perhaps one of the worst 
things a country could say to us would 
be, “Now, this is all yours. You have 
got to come over here and maintain it.” 
Perhaps the best thing to do with many 
pieces of material in the shape they are 
in would be to say, “Could we please 
scrap it right here?” You have got to 
wait and see what shape the stuff is in 
and what use there can be for it else- 
where. 

Mutual war aid is a gigantic task. We 
must keep at it. Post-war planning 
presents perplexing difficulties. We 
must get at it. Our country must make 
both war and post-war plans at the 
same time. One is the primary respon- 
sibility of the Executive. The other is 
the joint responsibility of the Executive 
and the Congress. Each branch of our 
Government must measure up to its full 
responsibility in this critical time, if we 
would keep faith with those who are 
doing the fighting and the dying. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
false rumors, carelessly initiated or idly 
circulated, in these days of national 
tensity, harm or subvert constructive 
governmental action. Harmless in their 
incipiency, they tend to destroy the very 
basis of our plans and hopes. Designed 
for harm in origin they vitiate and an- 
nul attempts for unanimity of national 
action. False or careless rumors like 
slanderous gossip are avoided by men of 
character. Such rumors lengthen war. 

The American mind of today is a war 
mind. Public reaction to a given report 
is a war reaction. Details of a story de- 
signed to incite become inflammatory. 
The war mind is easily aroused, but as- 
sured with difficulty. Man today the 
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world over is preoccupied with his bur- 
den of the present world holocaust and 
welcomes any opportunity to relieve his 
tension by the expenditure of mental 
energy, too often in misdirected and un- 
fortunate attempts to escape the reality 
of today’s life. Rumor mongers know 
this. Careless or coldly calculating, 
harmful, or subversive thoughts scat- 
tered through vicious mouthings are de- 
liberately planted in some cases by-these 
purveyors of falsity in the mind of those 
known for loose talk and looser think- 
ing. A harm desired is thus a damage 
accomplished. 

Careful speech and thoughtful expres- 
sion of opinion based on alleged fact 
should be the first rule of conduct of 
every American. We all are conscious of 
the ease with which the simplest repeti- 
tion of self-evident truths become dis- 
torted. Being aware of this tendency 
toward indifference in relating reports 
of events, Americans all should guard 
against the slightest untruth or equivo- 
cation, however simple, in matters af- 
fecting public interest. “Speak only the 
truth which you know to be true” should 
be the byword of every citizen. 

Rumor by innuendo i: equally devas- 
tating in result. 

In one of the leading newspapers of 
New England, the Boston Herald, there 
is carried each week a rumor clinic, the 
purpose of which is to expose false ru- 
mors that are carried about the war. 
Through this medium the Boston Her- 
ald has and is performing a great public 
duty. Newspapers in other parts of the 
country could well follow this fine ex- 
ample. 

I might say the Boston Herald, on its 
editorial angle is Republican, so my 
views are purely impersonal. This paper 
is rendering a great service in conduct- 
ing the rumor clinic that it does each 
week. 

One of the effective ways that we on 
the home front can help out is not to 
believe rumors—and if we hear of any 
to inquire as to their truth before we 
repeat them. Rumors are usually cir- 
culated to divide us by appealing to our 
emotions and our rrejudices. 

The press of our country can help out 


tremendously in exposing fake rumors. 


They can also help out by ascertaining 
the truth first before printing something 
that is not correct. I do not say this in 
any critical sense—as the press of our 
country generally are doing a fine job. 
Instead of criticism—this is a construc- 
tive suggestion. 

Members of Congress should also be 
careful before making sensational and 
unfounded statements—or making state- 
ments on the floor of the House or Senate 
that appeal to emotions or prejudices 
without first ascertaining the truth of 
what they say. 

These are days when silence on some 
occasions and the exercise of prudence 
on others will help our country. 

Unfounded and fake rumors are harm- 
ful to our country. They help the enemy. 
They tend to produce misunderstanding 
and division. It is strange to note how 
many of these rumors start in Berlin and 
Tokyo and come over through German 
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short-wave broadcasts, and in a few days 
are accepted by even some well-meaning 
persons as the truth, without making 
any inquiry at all; and everywhere we 
go we meet the rumor being repeated 
and repeated. That is dangerous. It 
should be stopped. The only way it can 
be stopped is by each one of us hearing 
any rumors checking and inquiring and 
not repeating them. They can only be 
stopped by restraint, self-control, the 
exercise: of prudence, and inquiring be- 
fore repeating. 

The lend-lease law passed as a part 
of our national defense, has been used 
as a vehicle for all kinds of fake rumors. 
One follows the other. It seems as 
though there is an organized effort in 
some directions, among a small but or- 
ganized propaganda group, to use this 
law as a vehicle to create and circulate 
rumors that arc harmful to the conduct 
of the war. 

Some of these rumors have originated 
in the Congress as a result of utterances 
by some Members that were later shown 
to be unfounded and inconsistent with 
the true facts. Such utterances do 
harm, 

And those Members are very few and 
far between. The great majority of the 
membership of Congress, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, have been acting 
and speaking with restraint. But un- 
fortunately that cannot be said about all 
Members. i 4 

The testimony of Leo T. Crowley, For- 
eign Economic Director, before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs when this bill 
was under consideration by the commit- 
tee, shows the danger of such rumors. 
He testified to the number of rumors 
that have received wide circulation 
throughout the country, all of which 
were false. He could have given testi- 
mony to one or two statements made by 
Members of Congress that were incor- 
rect. Those statements received wide 
publicity. The truth, when told to the 
public, received very little publicity. 

How often have we heard the rumor— 
in time believed to be the truth by many 
fine persons—that lend-lease funds were 
used for a Washington party, wining and 
dining, and so forth, an Allied purchas- 
ing commission to the United States. 
That rumor had its bad effect. It was 
false. e 

What about the charge made in the 
newspapers by a Member of Congress— 
not of this body—that we had purchased 
large quantities of wheat from the Free 
French, and paid a much higher price 
than it could be purchased for here. The 
effect upon the farmer who grows wheat 
was harmful. The effect upon our peo- 
ple generally was harmful—throwing our 
money away. That story received wide 
circulation. It is still repeated. It was 
false. The truth is that while we did get 
a large quantity of wheat, from which 
thousands of barrels of flour were made, 
that our soldiers abroad needed, that we 
gave credit on reverse lend-lease at 
the prevailing price where the wheat was 
purchased. We did not pay any actual 
money for this wheat. Someone was fed 
a story. Without inquiring he made his 
startling and sensational charge. The 
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public was stunned and believed the 
charge was incorrect but, yet, the dam- 
age has been done. 

The man who made that harmful 
charge is a good American. His motive 
was political—to injure President Roose- 
velt. The real result was to injure the 
war effort. 

Do you remember the famous diaper 
story? Another Member of Congress— 
not of this body—made that startling 
and sensational charge. He talked be- 
fore he inquired. Another false impres- 
sion conveyed to the American people. 

There are many others that I will 
not mention, as the ones I have ought to 
be sufficient to show the danger of ru-, 
mors and passing them along before in- 
quiring. 

The great majority of the Members of 
Congress are conscious of their responsi- 
bility in not making statements that pro- 
duce misunderstanding and division 
among our people. Every Member 
should. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 


* yield? 


Mr. McCORMACK. T yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has it occurred to 
the gentleman that mary of these base- 
less rumors gain circulation because the 
administration insists on keeping the 
American people in the dark as to what 
is going on? I would like to get the 
gentleman's views on that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Rather than an- 
swer the gentleman’s question, let me 
state my views broadly. What I say 
has nothing but the hope that rumors 
will not be passed on. My view, in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s qucstion—and 
eliminating the administration—is that 
the American public should be taken 
into their confidence by those entrusted 
with the conduct of government and the 
conduct of the war to the fullest extent 
that can be done consistent with the 
best interests of our country. I think 
I have answered the gentleman's ques- 
tion without reacting to the particular 
question, and I am giving my personal 
views. The American public should be 
given all the information possible that 
can be given at a particular time and 
which will not at that time be ini.nical 
to our country’s interest; and if at a 
particular time it is, when that danger 
passes over, then it should be given to 
our people as quickly as possible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is just the reply 
I expected from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who is not only a very 
able and valuable Member of this House 
but who always tries to be fair and take 
a nonpartisan view of most questions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my 
friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Remember, we 
can be members of the Democratic Party 
or the Republican Party, and we can 
fight hard and honorably for our parties, 
As a matter of fact, I like to see it, but 
I do not like to see small, petty stuff— 
sniping, and so forth. At tue same time, 
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when the interest of our country tran- 
scends that of party, country comes first. 

A charge made on the floor of the 
House, or in the Senate, or in the press 
by a Member of Congress is news, and is 
naturally and properly carried by the 
press. If the charge is not correct, and 
it tends to divide our people, the damage 
is irreparable. The truth has a difficult 
time overcoming fake charges when such 
charges appeal to emotion or prejudice. 
It is a dangerous game to play in war- 
time. The facts should be ascertained 
before charges are made. 

The testimony of Mr. Crowley, set- 
ting forth a long list of false rumors, 
should receive wide circulation by the 
press so that all of us will realize and ap- 
preciate the danger to our country of 
false rumors. His testimony is amazing. 
It should cause all of us to stop, look, 
and listen when we hear a rumor, and to 
inquire as to its truth before repeating. 

We must remember that false rumors 
always divide—they never strengthen our 

People. 

If we pay heed to the testimony of Mr. 
Crowley about false rumors, and profit 
thereby, we can greatly assist our coun- 
try during the remaining days of the 
war. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
pending measure, H. R. 4254, which pro- 
vides for the extension of the lend-lease 
law, presents some very serious aspects. 
In this Chamber where so many debates 
have occurred, and where so many ap- 
propriation bills have been passed for the 
benefit of our allies, both before and dur- 
ing this war, many of us view with alarm 
the implications of this measure. While 
each one of us want to do everything 
humanly possible to aid in the winning of 
this war as quickly as possible—we want 
our boys to come back home at the very 
earliest possible moment—yet we do not 
want our boys who are serving in the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps, 
and in every branch of the service during 
this frightful war, to return and find our 
own country so completely wrecked and 
torn by debt that life will be a burden 
and progress will be utterly impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, we have financed our 
own war. In addition to that very heavy 
burden, we have financed, in large part, 
the war which is waged by many other 
countries; we have financed countries, 
under the provisions of lend-lease, which 
have not actively participated in this 
war. Our country, through those in 
power, has been extremely generous in 
giving, dispensing, loaning and casting 
upon many nations, both engaged in ac- 
tive participation in this war, and those 
who are not actively participating in 
this war, our money, property, and re- 
sources; many of those countries who 
have received those benefits from us have 
accepted them, but they have not been in 
great need of them. Many of the South 
American countries have received from 
us vast sums of money, for many things 
that are not needed for war. They have 
received the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
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money for needless things—and, yet, 
those same countries are not involved in 
this war. They have no active partici- 
pation in it. And, as we meditate upon 
our own dismal financial situation in this 
country, under this same policy pro- 
nounced under the lend-lease law I 
assume those in power, and those who 
are administering the lend-lease, will 
continue to give away our money and 
our property regardless of the hardship 
that will eventually result to our own 
people because of it. The operation of 
lend-lease has been on a one-way boule- 
vard. 

Mr. Chairman, when this war is over, 
and when our soldiers and sailors re- 
turn home and find a depressed and de- 
spondent people caused by an insur- 
mountable debt, and with the many ills 
that flow therefrom, where factories and 
milis are idle, where the economic situa- 
tion is bad, and where the people clamor 
for the foreign debt to be paid, and 
nothing is paid or even offered to us, 
then the people of this Nation, with the 
soldiers and sailors returned from war, 
will have something to say. 

And, may I observe today, when they 
discover that this administration has 
given, to a very large extent, the vast 
sums of money, the property, our re- 
sources, and our stores of property and 
supplies and that the foreign countries 
do not owe us anything and they will 
not pay us anything, but this is our debt, 
there will be confusion in this country. 
To a larg. extent, this has come about 
through lend-lease. It has been the 
agency by and through which the people 
of this country have been both betrayed 
and hoodwinked—because their hard- 
earned money, which they supposed was 
to be used for our war against our ene- 
mies, has been lavished upon many coun- 
tries and for many needless purposes. 
But the result of a terrific debt will 
sooner or later catch up with those who 


engage in creating it. That is inevitable. 


Mr. Chairman, whatever is necessary 
for the promotion of this war to a speedy 
conclusior, I will support. My record of 
the past confirms that position. What- 
ever may be necessary to equip our Army, 
and our Navy, as the best equipped Army 
and Navy in the world, I will gladly 
support. Whatever may be necessary to 
aid in equipping our active allies, I am 
in hearty accord with the policy to pro- 
vide it where it will aid in bringing this 
war to a speedy termination. But, there 
should be a complete understanding that 
this is a loan, and that definite arrange- 
ments should be established upon that 
subject. The days of giving our all away, 
without any prospect of any return, have 
passed. We have reached the day when 
we must deal at arms length with our 
allies, because we have reached the very 
bottom of the financial barrel in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure should 
not be passed unless there is some safe- 
guard placed around the spending and 
giving of our money and resources away. 
The Congress is the proper body to con- 
stitute this group to check the operation 
of Lend-Lease. In the past, the waste 
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and the extravagance—the giving of our 
money away for useless and needless 
things—has been far beyond the imag- 
ination of men. This must not continue. 
There must be a system whereby the 
spending and the loaning of our money, 
our property, and our resources may be 
limited to the bare necessity for the 
prosecution of this war. The plan of 
boondoggling in many ‘oreign countries 
must be abandoned, and we must get 
down to the one and single policy of do- 
ing those things which are essential for 
our victory in this war. I will support 
that plan which will place the Congress 
in control of the use of the funds under 
Lend-Lease, insofar as it is possible, be- 
cause I am convinced that the repre- 
sentatives of the people should have a 
voice in this program; the people are 
providing the money for this war; they, 
through their representatives, should 
have the right to participate in the de- 
cision of those purposes for which their 
money is to be used. 

Mr. Chairman, as we go e today, 
let us go forward in progress, in thought, 
and in action. Let us give the people 
the voice they demand in determining 
the policy under Lend-Lease, and let us 
demand that the unwise spending and 
giving of our resources for needless 
things be abandoned, and that we get 
down to the one essential thing, today, 
of winning this war—and when the war 
is over, to win the peace as a lasting and 
@ permanent peace. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the House is to be 
congratulated, and the country as well, 
on the spirit of unity that is manifested 
with reference to the consideration, and, 
I think, the support of the pending reso- 
lution which extends for 1 year the so- 
called Lend-Lease Administration. 

I believe we all realize that with the 
country at war there must be unity, and 
there certainly must be unity with ref- 
erence to the granting of aid to our al- 
lies under lend-lease, which has done as 
much and perhaps more than any other 
agency of the Government in helping us 
to win this war. 

I want to commend and endorse the 
remarks just made by the majority lead- 
er, the gentleman from Massachusetis 
[Mr. McCormack], in saying that we 
should decry petty and unfounded criti- 
cism. I do not believe there has been 
any activity of government where there 
has been more false rumors circulated 
than with reference to lend-lease. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has given 
very serious and prolonged considera- 
tion to this measure and to all of the 
facts pertaining to the administration of 
lend-lease. Could the entire member- 
ship of the House have been present dur- 
ing our hearings of nearly a month on 
this bill and have heard the explanations 
and answers made by those who know the 
facts to these various critics they would 
be satisfied. Our committee was satis- 
fied and voted unanimously to favorably 
report this bill. 
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I want to commend the Administrator 
of Lend-Lease, or rather the Administra- 
tor of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, Mr. Leo Crowley, and Oscar Cox, its 
very able general counsel, who have been 
helpful, frank, and cooperative in giving 
us information as to the administration 
of lend-lease. I think the American peo- 
ple should be pleased with the very fine 
record and the splendid administration 
that has been made of this agency of the 
Government. I shudder to think what 
would have happened to the United 
States of America if we had not had lend- 
lease when the attack came upon us at 
Pearl Harbor. 

It was as I stated at the time of its 
passage by the House in February 1941 a 
measure for the defense of the United 
States and we did not take that step any 
too soon. Lend-lease became a law on 
March 11, 1941. At that time England 
was fighting alone. China was fighting 
alone. Russia was alined with the Axis 
Powers. England was almost exhausted 
from daily and nightly bombings and it 
then seemed only a question of a short 
time until Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo, 
with Hitler in supreme command, would 
be the masters of the world. Hitler’s 
submarines had control of the seas and 
he was mobilizing a force at Dakar in 
South Africa for an attack on Brazil and 
Nazi agents and fifth columnists with 
plenty of Nazi money were operating in 
the countries of Central and South Am- 
erica, and some of them were carrying on 
their pernicious activities in our own 
country, and the whole world was intim- 

idated and frightened by these masters 
of brute force. 

It was a courageous thing and a right 
thing for our country at such a time to 
give material aid to those who were fight- 
ing these enemies of civilization and 
lend-lease was the most effective means 
of giving this aid. England would have 
fallen long before our entry into the war 
but for the aid which she received under 
lend-lease. Russia was invaded and at- 
tacked by Hitler within 3 months after 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, and 
but for lend-lease and the supplies she- 
received under it Hitler would have con- 
quered her. Stalin has publicly admitted 
the supplies received under lend-lease 
saved Russia. If we had not passed 
lend-lease when we did it would have 
been too late and we would be fighting the 
Axis Powers today by ourselves, and Eng- 
land and Russia would be conquered and 
occupied countries impotent and helpless 
like France, Belgium, and the rest. 

In the remainder of my time I want to 
point out somewhat in detail just what 
is being done and what is being accom- 
plished today under lend-lease. : 

The Lend-Lease Act is a military in- 
strument of the first importance. 

Military items—planes, tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and other finished muni- 
tions—have constituted the backbone of 
the lend-lease program, More than half 
of our lend-lease aid has been made up 
of such items. In 1943 they constituted 
61 percent of all lend-lease exports and 
in the month of December 1943, 67 per- 
cent, 

By January 1, 1944, we had sent to our 
allies under lend-lease 21,000 planes. Of 
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these 7,800 went to the Soviet Union and 
4,000 to the Allied forces in the Pacific 
and Far East theaters. A large number 
of those sent to the Far East have been 
used to maintain the vital air link with 
China—“over the hump” from Assam 
Province in the northeast corner of India 
to Yunnan Province in the southwest 
corner of China. The rest went princi- 
pally to the Middle East, Britain, and 
training areas all over the world. 

By January 1, 1944, we had lend-leased 
21,000 tanks and 500,000 military vehi- 
cles—truck, jeeps, and scout cars. Three 
thousand five hundred of the tanks and 
175,000 of the motor vehicles haye gone 
for use in the war against Japan. Four 
thousand seven hundred of the tanks and 
230,000 of the motor vehicles have gone 
to the Soviet Army—more than to any 
other theater of the war. 

And while we have been sending these 
planes, tanks, military vehicles, and 
quantities of other military items, we 
have built and equipped the strongest 
Army we have ever had in our history 
and a Navy bigger than any the world 
has ever seen before. American indus- 
try has indeed done a magnificent job. 

The next largest group of items we 
have sent under lend-lease has consisted 
of supplies and equipment for making or 
repairing weapons, railroad equipment 
for hauling goods to the fronts and to 
the factories, and petroleum products for 
fighting planes and other combat ve- 
hicles. These constitute 20 percent of 
our lend-lease exports. By sending steel 
to Britain, for example, we have put to 
use in the cause of the United Nations 
the skilled labor of British workmen, 
British power capacity, and British in- 
dustrial plants which can turn out shells 
and bombs to strike at Germany and 


Japan. By sending canning equipment 


and tin plate to Australia and-New Zea- 
land, we enable those countries to turn 
out great quantities of food which are 
furnished to our armed forces in the 
South and Southwest Pacific as reverse 
lend-lease. 

Foodstuffs for soldiers and war work- 
ers have made up 124% percent of our 
lend-lease aid. By March 1, 1944, we had 
sent to Russia 2,600,000 tons of food 
needed to maintain Soviet Army rations 
—more than to any other theater. These 
shipments have been necessary to re- 
place the produce from the Ukraine, 
Russia’s richest agricultural region, 
which was overrun by the Nazis. Now 
that the Ukraine has been liberated after 


‘more than 2 years of occupation we have 


sent 13,000 tons of seeds to assist the 
farmers of the U. S. S. R. replant the 
devastated lands. ; 

Most of the rest of our lend-lease food 
shipments have gone to Britain to help 
feed her soldiers and war workers. These 
shipments constitute a vital 10 percent 
of the food consumed by Britain. Brit- 
ain has always been dependent on im- 
ports for a large portion of her food. 
But by plowing up lawns, parks, and play- 
ing fields she has been able to increase 
food production to 70 percent over pre- 
war levels. Part of this increase she 
shares with us. Our forces stationed in 
Britain receive as reverse lend-lease 20 
percent of the food they consume. 
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Each piece of military equipment, each 
piece of war-production material, and 
each ounce of foodstuff sent under lend- 
lease is for but one purpose—to enable 
our allies to strike harder blows against 
our common enemies. Our allies are now 
striking hard blows with us against our 
common enemies. On every battlefront 
in the world—the British whose bombers 
are nightly destroying the roof over Hit- 
ler’s European fortress, while our Eighth 
and Ninth Air Forces do likewise by 
day; the Russians, whose armies have 
crossed the borders of Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia and are pushing on 
toward the centers of Nazi resistance; 
the Australians, British, Canadians, 
French, Greeks, Indians, New Zealanders, 
Poles, and Yugoslavs, who have fought 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the truly 
combined operations in the Mediterra- 
nean and Italy; the ‘Australians, the 
Dutch and the New Zealanders, who are 
advancing with us on the islands and 
the seas of the South and Southwest 
Pacific; the British, the Chinese, and the 
Indians, who are now fighting with us 
in the jungles of Burma; and the Chinese, 
who are fighting with us in China to 
carry the war to the center of Japanese 
power. 

All of our allies are putting everything 

they have into this war. Each has 
equipped its armies principally from its 
own resources. And each is turning over 
to us as reverse lend-lease as many sup- 
plies and services as it is in a position to 
do. From the British Commonwealth we 
had by January 1, 1944, received supplies 
and services valued at $2,000,000,000, and 
we are currently receiving reverse lend- 
lease from them at the rate of $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. Our armed forces in 
Britain receive without cost to us one- 
third of their supplies currently required 
by them. The monthly rate of reverse 
lend-lease from Australia and New Zea- 
land is now almost equal to the rate of 
lend-lease aid to them. Even French 
North and West Africa, whose territories 
have only so recently been liberated, have 
turned over to us supplies and services 
valued at $30,000,000. 
- The Chinese and the Russians have 
not been in a position to supply us with 
reverse lend-lease in such substantial 
volume. But no one can say of them 
that they are not doing their part. Cer- 
tainly not the Chinese, who have now 
been fighting the Japanese on their own 
land for nearly 7 years. Certainly not 
the Russians, who have now driven 
the Nazis almost completely out of 
their country, destroying millions of 
German soldiers as well as tens of thou- 
sands of German planes, tanks, and guns 
in the process. Each German or Japa- 
nese soldier or piece of equipment de- 
stroyed by our allies means that much 
less opposition for our American forces 
to face. 

The victories that the United Nations 
have so far achieved have been based 
upon the pooling of resources through 
lend-lease and reverse lend-lease. The 
United Nations are now fast approaching 
the crucial hour. The men of the United 
Nations and their matérie’ are deployed 
to strike new and greater blows both in 
Europe and in the Far East. The plans 
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for these new offensives are based upon 
the freest interchange of fighting man- 
power and fighting equipment. The first 
will be achieved through unity of com- 
mand. The second through lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease. It is absolutely 
vital that nothing be done at this critical 
stage of the war to disrupt these plans. 
The Lend-Lease Act must be extended. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday a question 
was asked with reference to the distri- 
bution of lend-lease food in the United 
Kingdom. I have received a statement, 
Mr. Chairman, which defines and ex- 
plains everything with reference to this 
matter. The statement is as follows: 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LEND-LEASE FOOD IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


A considerable portion of the food supplied 
to the United Kingdom under lend-lease is 
not sold but is made directly available for 
consumption by the soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men of Britain. Another part of the food 
is distributed free of charge to needy school 
children, pregnant women, the crippled and 
destitute. The balance is sold for sterling by 
the United Kingdom Government through 
the regular channels of distribution to 
wholesalers who in turn sell through regular 
retailers but under controls and at prices 
which are rigidly controlled to prevent un- 
equal distribution and profiteering. 

The distribution of lend-lease food in any 
other manner would not be feasible. About 
10 percent of Britain’s food requirements is 
obtained through lend-lease. The remainder 
is grown at home or imported from the do- 
minions and colonies, To segregate lend- 
lease food and distribute it through separate 
channels would require a new system of dis- 
tribution which would waste manpower, 
would inevitably lead to great confusion in 
the pricing system, and would thus interfere 
with the prosecution of the war. 

The proceeds from the sale of that part of 
the lend-lease food that is distributed 
through the regular distribution channels 
are, of course, received in sterling and not in 
dollars. These proceeds are retained by the 
United Kingdom Government and are not 
turned over to us. In view of the really 
tremendous volume of supplies and services 
we are receiving as reverse lend-lease, we 
have little present need for pounds sterling 
to purchase supplies and services in British 
territory. 

Retention of the proceeds does not result 
in a double benefit to the United Kingdom. 
From the fiscal standpoint, the effect of the 
transaction is to reduce the amount of money 
the British Treasury has to raise by taxation 
or borrowing. The sterling receipts of the 
United Kingdom Government cannot, for ex- 
ample, be used to buy supplies in the United 
States. Since this is an internal matter, the 
only benefit to the British Government and 
therefore, to the British people, is that goods 
for the prosecution of the war are provided 
that otherwise would not be available. This 
is the benefit intended by the Lend-Léase 
Act. It’s the same benefit whether the lend- 
lease goods are consumed directly by the 
Government as in the case of food consumed 
by the armed forces or of food sold through 
commercial channels for the use of war 
workers. 

I should like to add, however, that the 
United States similarly retains the proceeds 
from the sale of reverse lend-lease goods, 
The dollars we receive, for example, from the 
sale of Ceylon rubber or tea obtained under 
reverse lend-lease, are retained by the United 
States and are not turned over to the British. 
The British are now supplying us as reverse 
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lend-lease for importation into the United 
States certain raw materials, commodities, 
and foodstuffs heretofore purchased in the 
United Kingdom and colonies for cash. 
When these commodities arrived in the 
United States, our Government sells them 
through ordinary commercial channels and 
deposits the proceeds in the Treasury. 

This question of the sale of lend-lease 
food by the British has been considered 
many times by your committee and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations both 
last year and this year. In its report last 
year to the Senate recommending the ex- 
tension of the Lend-Lease Act, the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations said: 

“Some discussion was had as to the meth- 
ods employed in distributing lend-lease food 
in Great Britain. The committee was ad- 
vised that sale of the food through ordinary 
commercial channels was the most practical 
and efficient way to distribute it, and that 
transfer of sterling proceeds of that sale to 
the United States would be undesirable, in 
view of the over-all exchange problem, and 
the impressive volume of lend-lease in re- 
verse we are receiving. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that due account can be taken of what- 
ever benefit accrues to the United Kingdom 
Government in consequence of this trans- 
action in any final reckoning of the costs to 
the United Kingdom Government of the 
lend-lease-in-reverse program.” 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. SCHIFFLER]. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall take the time given me now to dis- 
cuss an amendment that has been placed 
upon the Clerk’s desk and which I shall 
submit when the bill reaches the point at 
which such an amendment is properly in 
order. 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to modify the existing law and re- 
quire that all final settlements of lend- 
lease transactions from the date of this 
enactment be subject to the approval of 
Congress. 

The amendment contains a provision 
whereby all duties and obligations arising 
out of or in connection’ with existing 
agreements shall in no manner whatso- 
ever be affected by the passage of this 
amendment. This amendment would 
not, in any manner whatsoever, impair 
the effectiveness of present lend-lease 
operations between the contracting na- 
tions under present lend-lease agree- 
ments. If, however, any of the existing 


agreements were to be amended or in any 


respect modified whereby the provisions 
or terms would be liberalized, the addi- 
tional benefits granted, as the result of 
such modification, would be subject to 
review and approval by Congress. The 
existing act contains the following lan- 
guage: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
foreign government receives any aid author- 
ized under subsection A shall be those which 
the President deems satisfactory, and the 
benefit to the United States may be payment 
or repayment in kind or property, or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory. 


Under the provision of this act, the 
President has the absolute right to com- 
pletely forgive each and every obligation 
or debt arising out of or in connection 
with any and all lend-lease transactions. 
This is admitted by all who have care- 
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fully read the act, and the President 
recognizes that he possesses such author- 
ity. 

In the preliminary print of the elev- 
enth report to Congress on lend-lease 
appropriation, dated August 25, 1943, 
the President, in his initial letter of 
transmittal, said: 

The Congress in passing and extending the 
Lend-Lease Act made it plain that the United 
States wants no new war debts to jeopardize 
the coming peace. Victory and a secure peace 
are the only coin in which we can be repaid. 


This statement brought forth consid- 
erable criticism and in the official letter 
of transmittal, submitted to the Congress 
with the eleventh report, that language 
was deleted. 

I cannot conceive that it was the in- 


“tention of Congress in enacting the lend- 


lease law to vest the President of the 
United States, whomever he may be, with 
the absolute authority to completely dis- 
charge every receiving nation of every 
obligation and debt arising in connection 
with the operation and extension of lend- 
lease property and money. It undoubt- 
edly was the intention of Congress to 
grant broad powers to the President to 
administer such law and to grant lend- 
lease benefits where it could be of direct 
benefit in the winning of the war. I do 
not believe it was the intention of Con- 
gress that lend-lease benefits would be 
granted that would be of an economic or 
political benefit and extend beyond the 
duration of the war. The Lend-Lease 
Act was enacted into law prior to our 
military participation in the war. It was 
approved March 11, 1941. Our active 
military participation began 9 months 
later. A number of lend-lease agree- 
ments have been entered into with sub- 
stantially all of the United Nations. 
Certain master agreements have been 
entered into. The terms and conditions 
of the master agreements which have 
been the subject of controversy, espe- 
cially the commitments made in article 7 
of the master agreements with Russia 
and Great Britain. Article 7 is in the 
following language: 
ARTICLE VII 

In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer- 
ica by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in return for aid 
furnished under the act of Congress of March 
11, 1941, the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce be- 
tween the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations 
between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations. To that end they 
shall include provision for agreed action by 
the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, open to par- 
ticipation by all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the ma- 
terial foundations of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives 
set forth in the joint declaration made on 
August 14, 1941, by the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, the basic 
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principles of which were adhered to by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on September 24, 1941. 

At an early convenient date conversations 
shall be begun between the two governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objec- 
tives by their own agreed action and of seek- 
ing the agreed action of other like-minded 
governments. 


In addition to the agreements made 
public, certain secret agreements have 
been entered into for the extension of 
lend-lease benefits. The terms and con- 
ditions of these secret agreements are 
unknown to the Members of Congress. 
It is reported that some 15 or more 
secret agreements exist. I have no 
knowledge of the contents of these agree- 
ments. I do know, however, that some 
of such agreements contain provisions 
that are distinctly beneficial to the other 
contracting nations. This information 
was given to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in executive session, and under 
the rules of the committee 7nd of the 
House I am not permitted to disclose the 
information which I have regarding the 
distinct advantages that accrue to the 
favored nations, under the terms of these 
secret agreements. I believe I am privi- 
leged to say that such agreements are in 
the main with South American countries. 

The proposed amendment is designed 
to vest in the Congress, and very properly 
so, concurrent control with the President 
in the making of final settlements upon 
lend-lease transactions originating from 
this date henceforth. It does not at- 
tempt to modify in any respect whatso- 
ever any of the existing agreements or 
to vitiate or impair any of the obliga- 
tions and duties now existing by virtue 
of lawfully heretofore executed agree- 
ments. It does not prevent the making 
of new agreements. It will, however, pre- 
vent clauses in such agreements whereby 
the assets transferred by lend-lease or 
debts or obligations thus created can be 
completely forgiven without the approval 
of Congress. In the end, Congress may 
well approve such and grant such com- 
plete forgiveness. That is a matter for 
the Congress to determine when such 
proposals for settlements are submitted 
to the Congress. 

It has been suggested that this would 
result in endless controversy and that 
Congress would be met with a tremen- 
dous responsibility. This is the duty of 
Congress under the Constitution of the 
United States. The necessity for the 
amendment is made apparent at this 
time by the desire of nations securing 
lend-lease benefits to amend and modify 
the existing agreements. New Zealand, 
Australia, and especially Great Britain 
are seeking discussions having for their 
object the modification of the existing 
agreements, and particularly a modifica- 
tion that would permit lend-lease mate- 
rials to be used for reexport and for the 
sustaining of the economy of the con- 
tracting nations. This amendment will 
not, in any manner whatsoever, impair 
the effectiveness and efficiency of our war 
effort, or of the war effort of our active 
cobelligerents. It will, I trust, protect 
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with reasonable degree the rights and 
property of our Government in the final 
settlement that would be made of all 
lend-lease accounts. Each year lend- 
lease has been reviewed and without 
modification renewed. This process of 
review has consisted largely of an ap- 
praisal and stock taking of the whole 
lend-lease operations. When it is real- 
ized that there has been made available 
for lend-lease a colossal fund that now 
approximates $63,000,000,000 it is im- 
perative that this Congress look carefully 
into this matter at this time and to the 
present status of lend-lease, as well as 
Is future operations and of its effect upon 
the post-war economy of this Nation. 

The direct appropriations for lend- 
lease to date amount to $24,833,629,000. 
In addition, transfers are authorized 
from other appropriations in the amount 
of $35,970,000,000, and in addition Con- 
gress has authorized the leasing of ships 
with funds appropriated to the Maritime 
Commission without numerical limita- 
tion as to the dollar value or the number 
of such ships so leased, but which ac- 
counts also exceed $2,000,000,000, or a 
grand total of more than 863,000, 000,000 
and which is now available or sub- 
ject to disbursement under the admin- 
istration of lend-lease. This represents 
more than one-fifth of the total 
wealth of our Nation and nearly one- 
half the current national income. This 
money does not belong to the Presi- 
dent; neither does it belong to the Con- 
gress. It belongs to the Government of 
the United States and is derived by the 
payment of taxes by the citizens of this 
Nation. The right and duty to levy taxes 
is constitutionally conferred upon the 
Congress, as is also the duty and respon- 
sibility of disbursing the funds thus ob- 
tained from the taxpayers of this Nation. 
To confer upon any single individual the 
right to arbitrarily deal with this stu- 
pendous sum of money, without a check 
or the approval of the Congress, as the 
direct representative of the people, who 
supply such, is, in my judgment, abso- 
lutely contrary to the will of our citizens. 

This amendment is not personal in the 
sense that it would restrict President 
Roosevelt only. It would be equally and 
just as forcibly applicable to any Presi- 
dent, whoever he may be and of what- 
ever political party. It is not American 
in principle, nor does i. follow the prin- 
ciples of our Government to grant such 
broad powers, which, in my judgment, 
are in contravention of the Constitution, 
and I believe that Congress ignores the 
intent of the Constitution by delegating 
such authority. : 

Arguments will be made that the com- 
mittee amendment submitted by Mr. 
WapswoRTH is sufficiently restrictive. A 
careful reading of this amendment will 
clearly disclose that it does not reach the 
objective sought to be reached by the 
present amendment. It does not touch 
upon the question of approval of acts 
performed by the President under 
authority of the Lend-Lease Act, and 
which are exclusively embraced in 
executive agreements, and do not require 
congressional approval. It merely pro- 
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hibits the President from making a com- 
mitment that would create an obliga- 
tion affecting our post-war economic or 
post-war military policy which would be 
restrictive only of the things undertaken 


-to be done in article 7 of the master 


agreements, and would in no sense what- 
soever require congressional approval of 
acts done under the Lend-Lease Act for 
final settlement of the lend-lease ac- 
counts as between the United States and 
other contracting parties. 

The necessity for such amendment at 
this time becomes apparent by reason of 
the attitude of our allies, some of whom 
are seeking a modification of the lend- 
lease agreements. I wish to call your 
attention to an Associated Press dispatch 
dated March 15, 1944, which is as follows: 


UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN Try To CLARIFY 
FUTURE or LEASE-LEN D SET-UP 

Lonpon, March 15.—A determined effort to 
reach an accord on several basic problems of 
lease-lend—an issue of mounting importance 
in British-American relations—is understood 
to be in progress to clarify the present and 
future economic position of both Britain 
and the United States. 

The first objective probably will be a clearer 
understanding of the scope of British indus- 
trial exports at a time when this island 
nation is dependent on a life line from 
America for huge quantities of goods. 


DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 


The crux of the situation is how much of 
Britain's industrial capacity should be used 
for export production, how much is needed 
to maintain a war-pared trade minimum, 
and how to settle problems arising from the 
shift in shipping supremacy from Britain to 
America. 

It is understood in London that rough 
drafts of a proposed agreement on one or 
more of these entwined questions had been 
drawn and then discarded after conferences 
in Washington. It is sure to be near the top 
of the agenda for coming discussions between 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., American Under 
Secretary of State and British officials. 

Although the export problem alone is far 
reaching in its economic implications, it is 
just one of several which will tax the diplo- 
matic, industrial, and trade brains of both 
nations in order to preserve the amity born 
of wartime partnership. 

POST-WAR SHIPPING PROBLEMS 

Other questions attracting mounting at- 
tention include— 

1. Will there be post-war shipping pool by 
the two nations with a division of markets, or 
will there be out-and-out competition? 
What will be the position of smaller shipping 
nations such as the Dutch? Should an ac- 
cord be reached now on subsidized shipping 
and tariffs? 

2. What arrangements should be made now 
to dispose of the huge quantities of war mate- 
rials—such as clothing and motor vehicles— 
to civilian use after victory without duplicat- 
ing the chaotic market conditions that pre- 
vailed after the last war? What, for ex- 
ample, should be done with surplus machine 
tools to prevent a long shut-down in in- 
dustry? 

Both the British and Americans are ap- 
proaching these and related issues with an 
increasing realization of their gravity, a grow- 
ing desire to get them out of the way as the 
military situation brightens and gradual 
recognition of the political implications a 
solution holds for each other. 


T also want to call your attention to an- 
other very important subject reported in 
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the New Vork Times, April 16, 1944, and 
~ which I quote as follows: ’ 


Publication of British dollar accumula- 
tions, it was added, is opposed by our own 
Government officials because it might 
“furnish a weapon” to some legislators who 
urge curtailment of lend-lease aid without 
considering the future consequences of such 
an action. The new arrangement announced 
Priday, when approved, it was held, would 
constitute a “reasonable approach” to the 
use of British held dollars. 


FIVE BILLION CREDIT URGED 


However, it was argued, in order to lay 
plans in accord with the vague terms of the 
Atlantic Charter, Britain must be heavily 
backed by gold, possibly along the lines 
recently suggested by Leon Fraser, president 
of the First National Bank, of New York, 
who urged extension of a credit of $5,000,000,- 
000, formal cancelation of the balance of 
British war debts of World War No. 1, and a 
5-year moratorium on lend-lease repayments. 
The extension of such a credit would be 
predicated on an agreement that neither na- 
tion would engage in competitive exchange 
depreciation. 

The extension of such a credit by private 
banks, it was pointed out, is prevented by 
the Johnson Act of 1934, which prohibits any 
group but a Government corporation to fipat 
loans for a country which still has an un- 
paid balance from debts resulting from the 
last war. No Government corporation has 
seriously indicated a willingness to make 
such a commitment and Congress has not 
paid attention to the problem, 

Endorsing this reasoning by traders, Wil- 
bert Ward, vice president of the National City 
Bank, of New York, and president of the 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, yes- 
terday stated that he agreed “Britain is in a 
hot spot.” British representatives who have 
visited the United States have not been able 
to return to Britain and report to thet coun- 
try’s authorities “on what support they 
could count upon from this country,” he 
declared. 


Mr. ELMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. t 

Mr, ELMER. From the gentleman’s 
speech I take it he would admit that the 
original Lend-Lease Act provided that 
we should not receive any pay whatever 
for any of the lend-lease products or 
goods furnished to any Allies; is that 
right? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I ¿ake it from the 
language of the act that the right to 
forgive all debts and obligations is com- 
pletely vested in the President. 

Mr. ELMER, That certainly is the 
law; is it not? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Correct. 

Mr. ELMER. And that has been the 


law up to the present time; is that. 


correct? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELMER. And the commitments 
and contracts have been made with the 
Allies under that law? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is right. 

Mr. ELMER. How are you going to 
amend the act so as to change the obli- 
gations of the contracts that have been 
entered into between the United States 
and other nations? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. The language of the 
amendment itself cares for that without 
impairing*our obligations under existing 
agreements. 
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Mr. ELMER. The gentleman isa law- 
yer; is he not? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Yes. 

Mr. ELMER. Can you change a con- 
tract by action on the part of one party 
to a contract? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. No; but if the gen- 
tleman will permit me to read the lan- 
guage of the amendment he will find that 
it properly cares for such situation. 

Mr. ELMER. Can you change it by 
amendment? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. We are not at- 
tempting to do so by amendment. 

Mr. ELMER, Can you? 

Mr SCHIFFLER. Let me answer your 
question, please, 

Mr. ELMER. Then you can require 
these people to settle for all the goods 
they have received as a gift, is that 
right? 4 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. If the gentleman 
will permit me to read the amendment 
I will try to inform him as what it con- 
tains with respect to that particular 


, provision. 


Mr. ELMER. I do not care what it 
contains. The question is whether you 
can do that, no matter what it contains. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. The language of 
the amendment reads: 

Provided, however, That all duties and ob- 
ligations heretofore lawfully created and 
arising out of or in connection with all ex- 
isting contracts or agreements, shall in no 
manner whatsoever be impaired or vitiated 
by this act. 


Mr. ELMER. Then the gentleman 
recognizes that the contracts exist and 
we cannot change them, and all the 
goods that have been delivered cannot 
be reached or touched by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. No. 


Mr. ELMER. The only thing is that 


in the future they may agree to mod- 
ify previous contracts, and that is the 
only way you can reach it, with or with- 
out your amendment. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. No; I think not. I 
think the amendment provides in the 
final settlement any benefits would sub- 
jéct to being submitted to the Congress 
for its approval before such settlements 
became final. 

Mr. ELMER. If we have given several 
billion dollars and received reverse lend- 
lease from these people and there is a 
balance due us, according to the gentle- 
man’s computation now, how are we 
going to get it without their consent, 
without their modifying their contracts 
with us? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I cannot say that 
those are the terms of the contracts. 
I believe whatever those terms are they 
should come back to this Congress for 
approval, 

Mr. ELMER. The gentleman under- 
stands, does he not, that if he and I 
make a contract I cannot change that 
contract without his consent? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Positively. I recog- 
nize that to be the law. 

Mr. ELMER. Then how can the Con- 
gress change those contracts without the 
consent of the other parties? 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. We are not doing 
that in existing contracts but only those 
made in the future. ; 

Mr, ELMER. Then it applies only to 
lend-lease going out of here in the fu- 
ture? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Precisely. 

Mr. ELMER. All right. Let us get it 
clear in the RECORD. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is a contract valid 
or binding that is a one-way affair? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is rather a 
moot question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I ask the gentleman 
as a layman. This lend-lease is all 
going out and nothing coming back. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. What this amend- 
ment proposes to do is to put back into 
this Congress, where I think it properly 
belongs, the right to say definitely what 
will become of the American taxpayer’s 
dollar, whether it shall be forgiven or 
not be forgiven. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Missouri expounds a very interesting 
doctrine when he talks about a contract 
between the United States and some 
bankrupt nation that is just getting and 
getting and giving nothing in return. 
It would be terrible if that contract were 
vitiated. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. If we attempt by amend- 
ment now to interfere with what was an 
agreed contract and it applied to the 
whole Lend-Lease Act and not any part 
thereof, just how effective would your 
amendment be? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I will answer that 
in this way, that the Wadsforth amend- 
ment which came in and is a part of 
the committee print of the bill, is an 
attempt to repudiate a contract entered 
into in the master agreements in article 
VII. If vou will read article VII of the 
master agreements, there are interna- 
tional commitments made as to which 
the Wadsworth amendment, part of the 
committee print, now requires that be- 
fore the acts intended to be done under 
article VII shall be done, it shall be done 
in accordance with constitutional pro- 
cedure, 

Mr. ROWE. If I may proceed with 
this one further question, am I to be- 
lieve that the Wadsworth amendment 
now is an admission that we did sign 
a complete contract at first, and we are 
now saying we do not want to agree to 
what we agreed to at that time? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. The Wadsworth 
amendment in effect puts the brakes on 
what was done in article VII of the mas- 
ter agreement, and now gives that au- 
thority back to the Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, WRIGHT. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapvswortH], the au- 
thor of the amendment, when he spoke 
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yesterday, said, I believe, that he did 
not think that lend-lease gave any au- 
thority to the Government to make any 
post-war commitments, but he just 
wanted to make it doubly sure by hav- 
ing it expressly contained in the act lest 
some person might take that authority 
from the Lend-Lease Act. I do not know 
whether I am quoting the gentleman cor- 
rectly or not. He is here and he can 
correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Irrespective of 
that, the Wadsworth amendment goes 
directly to the text of article VII of the 
master agreement, where certain com- 
mitments have been made with respect 
to post-war conduct on the part of the 
United States. 

Mr. ELMER. What did the gentle- 
man mean a while ago when he talked 
about constitutional processes? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER, at is contained 
in the Wadsworth amendment. 

Mr. ELMER. What does the gentle- 
man mean by “constitutional processes”? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is a rather 
difficult question for me to answer. I 
assume it relates only to those contracts 
which rise to the dignity of a treaty and 
not those that are within the category of 
executive agreements. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With that I can- 
not agree. I think it covers executive 
agreements. 

Mr. ELMER. Does the gentleman not 
think that these contracts ought to be 
definite and certain so that anybody 
who reads them can understand them? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Undoubtedly. _ 

Mr. ELMER. If you draw a contract 
for your client, that is the way you try 
to make it. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELMER. Is not that the way the 
gentleman would make it? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Of course. 

Mr. ELMER. Does the gentleman not 
think these contracts that he has been 
talking about with other governments 
are on the basis of what the President 
may think and how he may construe 
those contracts later on? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I think the power 
and authority is given him under the act 
to construe them in any way he desires. 

Mr, ELMER. All right. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. It has been sug- 
gested that this would result in endless 
controversy and that Congress in at- 
tempting to settle final accounts would 
assume a responsibility that it was in- 
capable of discharging. That is.a duty 
of the Congress. It is not to be assumed 
that any representative of this body 
is going out into the field to check what- 
ever may be left in foreign countries of 
the supplies shipped there under lend- 
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lease. We are to have submitted to us- 


in written form a statement of what re- 
mains there under lend-lease and is 
to be returned to this country. We are 
then to determine whether or not that 


shall be forgiven. For instance, we sup- ~ 


plied entire plants and have shipped en- 
tire plants to Russia. In 1 year we 
shipped over 600,000 miles of copper wire. 
We cannot recover that. It would likely 
be the better plan to abandon such and 
to forget it. 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gen- 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. I note in article V of 
one of the master agreements this lan- 
guage: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will return to the United 
States of America at the end of the present 
emergency— 

That is what I want to accentuate— 
at the end of the present emergency, as de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States of America, such defense articles— 


And so forth. That refers to the end 
of the present emergency as decided by 
the President. What would occur in the 
event any one country of the United 
Nations should desire to make a sepa- 
rate peace with the common enemy? 
That would not terminate the present 
emergency except as to the country 
making the separate peace. What 
would happen as to the lend-lease or 
defense articles in the hands of that 
country, and would that stop any fur- 
ther shipments? Is there any under- 
standing about that in either the master 
agreements or in the act itself? ? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I know of nothing 
in the master agreements. I think the 
act itself would cover it. It would be 
entirely discretionary with the President 
as to what would happen to the residue 
of any lend-lease property in that 
country. 

Mr. DEWEY. Naturally, I agree with 
that, because the President has com- 
plete authority to lend-lease or do any- 
thing he pleases with any of these ar- 
ticles under any terms; but does not the 
gentleman think it might be advisable 
to give the Congress some power to ex- 
press itself on a matter as important as 
that? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. In my judgment, 
if there were a settlement made with 
that country, under the amendment I 
am proposing that settlement would be 
subject to the approval of Congress. 

Mr. DEWEY. True enough; but 7am 
seeking to have a definite stop in case 
some country should make a separate 
peace. In that event, I think it would 
probably be advisable to have all use 
of lend-lease stopped and all further 


. shipments stopped. 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. I think under the 
terms of the act that automatically would 
occur. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 
not very important to have my amend- 
ment incorporated in the bill, which 
would provide that before any final set- 
tlement under lend-lease should be made 
it would come back for the Congress to 
act on under concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Yes;-I think so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That would be an added protection. 

Mr, SCHIFFLER. I think the gen- 
tlewoman’s proposed amendment accom- 
plishes something that neither the Wads- 
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worth amendment nor the amendment 
which I propose accomplishes. The 
Wadsworth amendment is directed to a 
certain objective, and I think a very 
sound one. I think the gentlewoman’s 
amendment is proposed to reach another 
situation, and is also sound. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think possibly the Wadsworth amend- 
ment could take care of the amendment 
I have in mind, but I want to make sure. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I doubt very much 
that it does. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
we had a military alliance it would not, 
would it? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the-gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WRIGHT]. i 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to attempt to address myself as 
best I can to the Schiffer amendment 
and the Wadsworth amendment. 

There was considerable discussion in 
committee as to the function of Congress 
in any post-war settlement that might 
be made with reference to lend-lease. 
My colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
ScHIFFLER] is an able lawyer. I am 
afraid he has approached this matter 
too much from the standpoint of a lawyer 
and possibly is neglecting some very 
practical considerations which might 
bear upon the wisdom of his amendment 
and upon the House's decision as to 
whether or not it should be adopted. 

To me this is not a partisan matter, 
and it is not to him. I think we are 
both eager, and I think all the Members 
of the House are eager, to see that the 
prerogatives of the House are insisted 
upon, that there shall be no bypassing 
of the proper functions of Congress 
either in the war or in the peace. 

Lend-lease articles and services are 
extended to our allies for the purpose of 
the mutual prosecution of the war. It 
is not a debtor-creditor relationship. 
We make a great mistake if we consider 
the people who are the recipients of 
lend-lease as our debtors. We are put- 
ting guns into their hands from the 
practical point of view that they can bet- 
ter assist us with those guns than pos- 
sibly we could if we fired them ourselves. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I do not 
believe the gentleman will find any par- 
ticular objection to the allocation of 
guns or munitions or implements of war 
on either side in the administration 
of lend-lease. It is the varied other 
activities that have brought about the 
criticism. 

Mr. WRIGHT. To what is the gentle- 
man referring? He is going to have to be 
a little more specific if I am to answer 
him. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Forty na- 
tions are participating, but only 12 of 
them are fighting. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. The objection of the 
gentleman was discussed and, I believe, 
answered yesterday. Ishould like to pro- 
ceed with the thought I have, and if I 
have any time later I shall be glad to at- 
tempt to answer the gentieman. 

I may say that the bulk of lend-lease 
is going to the nations that are doing 
the actual fighting. The major part of 
lend-lease is going to Russia and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

What is going to happen after the war 
is over? You are going to have military 
equipment, some agricultural equipment, 
some manufacturing equipment, and un- 
doubtedly some transportation equip- 
ment all over the world. It is going to 
add up to a great amount of money. 
Also, there will be a great number and 
variety of items in various places all over 
the world, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH] suggested yes- 
terday. The question will arise as to 
what to do, for instance, with a certain 
number of small arms in Russia or in one 
of the islands adjacent to Australia, and 
he suggested very properly the decision 
should be made by the military com- 
manders in the field. 

Otherwise you are going to put upon 
the Congress an almost impossible job of 
accounting. As I said before. the funda- 
mental error is that the gentleman from 
West Virginia is considering the relation 
between these countries as the relation- 
ship between debtor and creditor, a busi- 
ness relationship, and is treating lend- 
lease as a commercial debt whose pay- 
ment must be enforced. Remember also 
that the master agreements provide that 
all of the equipment which is not used 
or not consumed remains the property of 
the United States. If it is to our interest 
to secure its return, we have the legal 
right to do so. 

Mr. ELMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; I will yield, al- 
though I was trying to develop a point. 

Mr. ELMER. If at the close of the 
war or at the end of any emergency or 
at anytime we were to have, as we have 
at this stage of the game, about $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of equipment in Russia, 
which consists of 8,300 airplanes, 220,000 
vehicles, 200 locomotives, and 3,000 
freight cars, how are you going to get it 
back? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I maintain it is going 
to be impossible physically to get most 
of it back, and it would probably be to 
the financial detriment of this country 
if we did, if we loaded up the country 
and glutted our markets with a lot of 

equipment that was made for war pur- 
poses. It would be better economically 
if we scrapped it or permitted our allies 
the continued use of it. That is a deci- 
sion which should be made at that time. 

Mr. ELMER. Then you mean, if we 
give away everything we have, we would 
be in better shape than if we kept it? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; better off than if 
we try to get back the war materials and 
try to use them for peace purposes. I do 
not want to go into that question too far, 
because that is a decision we do not have 
to make at this time. It is a decision 
that should be made at a later date. 
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Mr. ELMER. If all of this material is 
in Russia, could you get that down into 
an area near Japan so that it would help 
us out? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is what I hope 
and what we all hope—that Russia will 
continue to use the material to help us. 

Mr. ELMER. How are you going to do 
it without Russia’s consent? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of course, it must be 
used with their consent. It would be a 


‘much better use for us if the Russians 


used the very same weapons and guns 
and their men against the Japanese. 
That is what every person in Congress 
hopes and every person in America, I am 
quite sure of that. 

Mr. ELMER, Mr. Stimson testified, 
according to the report here, that he 
would not know how it could be done. 
Do you know of anybody who does? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not know of any- 
body. Does the gentleman know any- 
body? 

Mr. ELMER. No; that is what I am 
kicking about. They will keep it. You 
know they will keep it. They will never 
return a nickel of it to us. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not have the gift 
of prophecy. I do not know what is go- 
ing to happen in the future. However, I 
am addressing myself to this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. ELMER. In my opinion, there is 
no nation on the face of this earth that 
in their own interest would not cut the 
throat of the United States if they got 
the chance. 

Mr. VRIGHT. I think the gentleman 
is 1 a little pessimistic. 

Mr. ELMER. That is what you may 
think. That is what I think. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that remark is very unfair. Will the 
5 from Pennsylvania yield to 
me 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not think that re- 
mark should be carried in the Recorp. 
I wish that the gentleman would kindly 
withdraw it. It is a very serious allega- 
tion to say that they would cut our 
throat. 

Mr. ELMER. That is what I think 
about it. 

Mr. BLOOM. I think it is very unfair. 
They are our allies and we should treat 
them as allies. I do not think the gen- 
tleman means that statement should 
remain in the RECORD. 

Mr. ELMER. We have not any allies, 
They are United Nations or associates. 
That is what they are called. 

Mr. BLOOM. We are allies; we are 
fighting together to win this war. I 
think any representations or any state- 
ments made against our allies should be 
in other terms than as stated by the 
gentleman. I hope that before the 
Recor goes to print tonight the gentle- 
man will reconsider his remarks and 
withdraw them from the RECORD. 

Mr. ELMER. The gentleman from 
New York will change his mind at the 
close of the war. You wal see if you do 
not. 

Mr. BLOOM. What I am saying is 
in all fairness to our allies. 

Mr. ELMER. I am not going to do it 
because that is what I believe. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
the gentleman’s statement. It is most 
unfair, unjust, and most regrettable, par- 
ticularly at this time when complete 
cooperation and mutual trust are so 
essential in winning the war. 

Mr; WRIGHT. There is another ob- 
jection to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia which I think 
is basic. I want you to consider for a 
moment the power that is exercised by 
the leaders of our allies, due to their 
forms of government, which are different 
than ours. The central Russian Govern- 
ment undoubtedly does not have to go to 
the legislative body to get consent for 


every business transaction that has to do 


with the joint waging of the war. Un- 
der the British parliamentary system the 
Prime Minister speaks for the Parliament, 
The Prime Minister acts for Parliament. 
He is their agent, you might say. He 
has power to speak for England and to 
make agreements for England. In the 
beginning of this war, even before the 
war started, we felt that it was better in 
order to insure flexibility and efficiency 
of military operation, to give the Fresi- 
dent great powers so that he would not 
be hampered in the proper conduct of 
the war. I personally do not think, and 
I do not believe that the Members of 
Congress think, that this is a time to 
change the rules of the game. If we do 
we are going to greatly handicap our 
President, acting through our military 
leaders. All of us have confidence in our 
military leaders. I believe that all of us 
have confidence in our President, in his 
patriotism, and in his sincere efforts to 
further the interests of this country. It 
is not a good idea to hamper the execu- 
tive arm of the Government, acting 
through our military at the present time 
by imposing a condition subsequent upon 
any agreement which might be made 
with reference to lend-lease. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. It seems to me, 
as to these future agreements the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. SCHIFFLER], or 
some such amendment, merely states the 
facts of the case. There is not any way 
in which the Congress can constitution- 
ally hamper the President in making 
military agreements and executive agree- 
ments which are within his power, even 
if it tried to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. On the other 
hand, the nations abroad are fully con- 
scious of President Wilson’s 14 points 
and the Treaty of Versailles and what 
happened afterward. The fact is that 
the President of the United States, who- 
ever he may be, cannot make an agree- 
ment that other countries will rely upon 
unless it is backed up by the Congress. 
So that when we write into the funda- 
mental law the fact that future agree- 
ments must be approved by the Congress, 
all we are doing is writing in what is 
needed in order for the President to ne- 
gotiate effectively with other nations. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am glad the gentle- 
man has brought that point up. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


. gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. i 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would like to make a 
distinction at this time as to the type of 
agreement under the lend-lease au- 
thority which has antecedent legislative 
approval and needs no further legislative 
action. By lend-lease we empower the 
President, the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, to make agreements which are 
binding without any subsequent appro- 
val by Congress. We understand that. 
I think for the purpose of making war 
that is the only efficient way of doing it. 

But I am also thankful that the gen- 
tleman from New York IMr. Waps- 
WORTH], with his usual statesmanlike 
approach, proposed the amendment 
which he did, because, if I can make 
the distinction, and I would like to make 
it clear, when we come into post-war 
agreements and post-war planning and 
post-war relations among the nations, 
Congress should definitely have a hand, 
as the Constitution provides that it 
should. What does the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. WapswortH] provide? It does not 
attempt to hamper our military forces 
or Lend-Lease Administration in mak- 
ing agreements with other nations, 
insofar as the supplying of arms and the 
necessary material of war is concerned. 
It does not in anyway interfere with the 
conduct of the war, but once the war is 
over it prevents any agreement looking 
beyond the war. It says, in effect to the 
Executive, “Stop, you cannot commit this 
country to any settlement as to lend- 
lease which is going to impose a post- 


- war obligation upon the country unless 


you go to the Senate, in the case of a 
treaty, or unless you seek the approval 
of both Houses, in the case of an Execu- 
tive agueement.” So consequently there 
is this distinction between the amend- 
ments. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
ScHIFFLER] ought to be defeated because 
I believe it will hamper our military and 
hamper our Lend-Lease Administration, 


It will impose new conditions upon lend- 


lease agreements and thus tie the hands 
of the administration. It will create an 
uncertainty in the minds of the nations 
with whom we make agreements as to 
whether or not the Congress is finally 
going to approve a settlement of their 
accounts. On the other hand we should 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] because it asserts the preroga- 
tive of Congress in dealing with post- 
war military relations and post-war 
business relations. I realize the nations 


of Europe at the present time recognize 


the fact that after the last war the divi- 
sion between the Executive and the Sen- 
ate did very much to wreck the peace. 

I am just as anxious as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] that we do not 
have a repetition of that. I think the 
Wadsworth amendment tends to remove 
that chance, or at least make it less 


" probable. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. ~ 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. By “the 
Wadsworth amendment” the gentleman 
means the committee amendment which 
was offered in the committee by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WwortH] and which was unanimously ap- 
proved by the committee? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Does the gentleman 
contend that it was the intention of the 
Congress when it originally enacted lend- 
lease that lend-lease goods should be 
shipped to the receiving countries and 
be resold by those countries and the pro- 
ceeds put into the exchequers of the 
countries receiving lend-lease aid and 
utilized for general governmental pur- 
poses of those nations? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; I do not. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. This amendment is 
precisely the thing that is intended to 
check that practice. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is not necessary that 
the gentleman’s amendment be passed. 
There is at present an agreement, as I 
understand it, between the nations that 
there shall be no lend-lease goods ex- 
ported. Even under the terms of our mas- 
ter agreement they have no right to do 
it, because the title to the goods remains 
in us. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That is not the case 
according to the statement of Mr. Stet- 
tinius himself in reply to questions be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last year in which he admitted 
that the food shipped to Great Britain 
was being received and sold for cash by 
the British Government. pa 

Mr. WRIGHT. To the British people. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. By the British Gov- 
ernment to the British people and that 
the funds went into the exchequer and 
it went for the production of supplies 
to carry on the war. It might be used 
for the payment Of troops or the build- 
ing of a battleship or the repairing of a 


` cruiser or buying potatoes or any other 


purpose. Does the gentleman contend 
that it was the intention of the Congress 
that it was to be utilized for such pur- 
poses? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Perhaps we did not in- 
tend that, but I do not think the situation 
is as bad as the gentleman paints it. 
That is a relation between the British 
Government and their own people. The 
food is purchased by the Government. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I am speaking of 
lend-lease funds. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, but whether they 
raise the goods on their own land or buy 
it from some other source, or whether 
they get it from lend-lease is immaterial. 
I understand the way they handled their 
food distribution, most of it is purchased 
by a central authority and then put on 
the market. In some cases it is given to 
the people and in some cases it is sold 
to the people. Our relations are with 
Great Britain. If Great Britain should 
sell lend-lease goods abroad, we would 
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have a kick coming. But the way they 
handle their own food distribution is not 
a matter that is as grave as might be 
suggested by the gentleman nor a matter 
which is particularly our concern. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Les, I yield to my col- 
league. - 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think it is 
pertinent to ask the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. SCHIFFLER] if Great 
Britain did not dispose of those goods to 
its civilian population by sale, would the 
gentleman prefer that Great Britain 
just gave it out free, without charging 
anything for it, not get anything into 
the exchequer? Or would the gentleman 
have them set up a system over there, by 
which they sell the goods directly to the 
people? You have to dispose of them 
some way. And the only way to dispose 
of them is by sale. It is much better 
than giving them away. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WRIGHT] has again expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. In answer to that 
inquiry 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I take the 1 min- 
ute, please? To amplify what my col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. EsERHARTER] said the British Gov- 
ernment is being charged a running ac- 
count of lend-lease, with that food. If it 
would give the foods to its people it would 
have no means of paying for the food 
eventually, It is either a question of the 
British Government being charged for 
the food or of the people of Great Britain 
paying for it directly to us, which would 
be an indescribably confused situation. 
This matter was brought up last year. As 
I say, I do not think it is as bad as the 
gentleman would suggest. It does not 
compare to the shipment of goods to 
another country by a recipient of lend- 
lease which would amount to obtaining 
merchandise by credit from us, and sell- 
ing for cash abroad, and to which I 
think we have a definite right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order and that I be not inter- 
rupted during the course of my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska that he may speak out of 
order? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a great deal of interest has been 
stirred by the fact that I have seen fit to 
release for publication some correspond- 
ence I have had with General Mac- 
Arthur. Because of that interest I feel 
it my duty to explain my reasons for thus 
disclosing my support of the general for 
the Republican nomination for the Pres- 
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idency. As a humble Member of Con- 
gress and of the Republican Party, I felt 
it my duty to settle in my own mind the 
question of who would be the most out- 
standing and experienced man that the 
party could nominate, In going about 
this work I made it a point to see and talk 
to the men who were being prominently 
mentioned for President and to gain 
whatever other information I could about 
them. Since I could not talk to General 
MacArthur I studied his record and 
talked with those who knew him. Then I 
wrote him and received courteous replies. 
I made the correspondence public, and 
all of you now know its contents. 

There are some people greatly con- 
cerned over the release of these letters 
for publication. I did this on my own 
initiative. I did not consult the gen- 
eral. In my opinion the general in no 
way was entirely agreeing with me in my 
criticism of the New Deal. Criticizing 
this administration is my privilege and 
duty. If the columnists and the mem- 
bers of the majority party want a whip- 
ping boy they should use me. Personally, 
I feel that the publication of the letters 
has again thrust the general back into 
the interest of the public. The amount 
of publicity through the press and radio 
has been most amazing. A thousand 
fires have been started which eventually 
will have good results. 

I have received some 300 letters and 
telephone calls. I would estimate that 
10 percent of the letters were of the 
smear type—vicious, malignant, and un- 
signed, Some 15 percent ask questions, 
have doubts about MacArthur. Sev- 
enty-five percent are glowing with praise 
of the general and the possibility that 
he may be the next President and Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces. 
There are letters from church groups 
praising the general’s humility and his 
belief in the Deity and his strong Chris- 
tian statements. Others say, that an 
“experienced general in the White 
House will shorten the war.” Mac- 
Arthur knows the Pacific warfare.” “We 
may well fight the Japs single-handed.” 
“MacArthur has built up defenses in the 
Pacific, knows that type of warfare.” 
“Let’s have an experienced soldier in the 
White House for one term to shorten the 
war.” “The general knows diplomacy 
and foreign affairs.” He will deal with 
a firm hand at the peace table and with 
the Japs.” “He will help write an Amer- 
ican peace.” “He will deal firmly with 
selfish blocs and groups seeking to de- 
stroy this country.” All these letters 
have a ring of sincerity and seriousness, 
They are not from professional politi- 
cians but from the folks in the country 
who think in simple, honest terms. 
They want someone in the White House 
who will get the war over as quickly as 
possible and then write a just and a last- 
ing peace. The letters repreSent the 
outpouring of the heart of America. 

As a result of my study and these 
many letters I became convinced that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has the quali- 
fications and experience to make a great 
President, and that the Republican 
Party should present his name to the 
people as its nominee. This is no reflec- 
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tion on the other outstanding men who 
are being mentioned. 

The Republican Party has a number 
of outstanding statesmen who would 
undoubtedly make great Presidents. It 
is the duty of the delegates and those in 
the political saddle to select the individ- 
ual who can give the best service. They 
should remember that the war is still 
on. There is no doubt but what General 
MacArthur has a tremendous national 
popularity. It is not based on senti- 
ment, emotionalism, or hero worship, 
but rather upon the knowledge that he, 
above anyone else upon the horizon to- 
day, is better equipped to assume and 
fuifill the role of the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy and President of 
the United States. His popularity comes 
from a deep feeling that here is a man 
who could be entrusted with the task of 
bringing this war to a conclusion in the 
shortest time possible and in doing so 
would see to it that we would not “inad- 
vertently slip into the same condition 
internally as the one which we fight 
externally.” 

It should be remembered that General 
MacArthur has already held the highest 
military office in the United States Army. 
He nas served in three wars. He has 
served for a long time as Chief of Staff, 
and had General MacArthur’s wishes 
and plans been listened to and followed 
in regard to fortifying the Philippines in 
the days when he was Chief of Staff, 
there might not now have been such a 
tragedy. as Bataan and Corregidor. 
When President Roosevelt, through an 
unprecedented Executive order, con- 
tinued him in office as Chief of Staff, he 
said: 

It gives me great pleasure to promote so 
brilliant a soldier. I feel certain that Gen- 
eral MacArthur will maintain the high 
standard set by eminent men who have pre- 
ceded him as Chief of Staff. 


General MacArthur knows how to get 
along with Congress. 

The general had recently a most valu- 
able experience in working with Admiral 
Halsey in the Pacific operations. This 
has given him an “on the job” knowledge 
of the use of combined Army, Navy, and 
military forces that is possessed by few 
other living men, 

Is there anyone who can say that it is 
not most important at the moment, and 
fcr the months ahead, to have as Presi- 
dent a man who by training, knowledge, 
and experience has such high qualities 
of Commander in Chief as is possessed 
by General MacArthur? It is a consen- 
sus of opinion that the war in Europe 
may be over early in 1945. We will then 
have the task of whipping the Japs. 
Who is better qualified to do that than 
General MacArthur? It does seem to me 
that any civilian nominee not having a 
military experience would undoubtedly 
be greatly handicapped. There are some 
people who would feel that continuing 
the New Deal would be the lesser of two 
evils rather than changing to some un- 
tried and inexperienced candidate. 

A few of my letters have said in effect: 
“MacArthur is a fine general and is do- 
ing a good job in the Pacific, but what 
does he know about running the coun- 
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try?” It makes one wonder if a few of 
the citizens have become so conditioned 
in the past 12 years with the idea that 
one man, or the President, runs the 
country. The events of the past few 
months rather indicate that Congress 
and the Senate still function, and if Gen- 
eral MacArthur were elected President, 
he would have the advice and counsel of 
men well qualified with experience in 
handling the internal affairs of the 
country. 

The need now undoubtedly is for the 
office of President of the United States to 
function more as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy rather than to 
devote his time to internal domestic af- 
fairs. There are plenty of capable rep- 
resentatives of the people who can look 
after domestic affairs. 

I do not believe that the average voter 
will be touched or stirred by high-pres- 
sure campaigning by either party. 
Their thinking follows simple, honest, 
and direct lines. They voted for Roose- 
velt for a third term, not because they 
necessarily liked him, but tl 2 world was 
approaching a war. They might vote 
for Roosevelt again unless a cancidate 
of unusual qualifications with military 
experience is brought forth. The voters 
are stating quite simply that since we 
are at war few men know the situa- 
tion as well as Roosevelt and that a 
new man, regardless of his fine quali- 
fications, unless he had a knowledge of 
military affairs might make some mis- 
take. I do feel, however, that there is a 
mass Movement among the people who 
are dissatisfied with this administra- 
tion’s conduct of the war and the home- 
front operations. They will vote for a 
Republican. The next House of Repre- 
sentatives will be Republican. They do 
want outstanding military experience in 
the White House. Who, may I ask, 
knows more about the Pacific and how 
to fight the Japs than General MacAr- 
thur? The Republican Party has sev- 
eral fine candidates, but are they the 
right men for this election fight? Does 
not the average man feel that the next 
occupant of the White House should un- 
derstand military operations and inter- 
national maneuvers in order to avoid 
mistakes when he takes over the reigns 
of government? 

It is my opinion that General Mac- 
Arthur has every special qualification 
that would cause the average voter to 
put him in office. He has a tremendous 
national popularity. He is trusted by the 
people. He has humility and respect for 
the Deity. The average man will not 
need much selling to win his vote for 
MacArthur. He would well think that 
here is a man who comes home to help us 
do the things on the home front that will 
help our boys on the battle front. 

The opposition would find little po- 
litical ammunition in campaigning 
around the thought that he is not fully 
acquainted with the war in the Pacific 
or that he lacks knowledge of home- 
front problems. 

After the war the big job will be that 
of making a just and lasting peace. Suc- 
cess in this undertaking will depend upon 
our relations with our allies while the 
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war is being won, and in our post-war 
negotiations. I do not think for 1 min- 
ute that General MacArthur is an isola- 
tionist. With his experience he must 
know that in order to assure peace in the 
world we must work with other coun- 
tries. I am sure, however, that he is not 
imbued with the idea that it is our duty 
to make the world over according to the 
idealistic schemes of the social planners 
who dominate this administration, and 
who shout “isolationist” at everyone who 
disagrees with them. I am sure that he 
will do everything possible to help the 
other nations establish and maintain a 
just and lasting peace. He will strongly 
represent American ideals, but he will 
not attempt to meddle in affairs of other 
great nations and thus engender feel- 
ings that will lead to other wars. In 
carrying on our foreign relations I am 
sure he will be guided by an informed 
public opinion. 

The other job that confronts the next 
President is the solution of our domestic 
problems, Our biggest domestic problem 
now is to bring about an unselfish and 
united effort to back up our armed forces. 
By its policy of favoring certain groups 
and opposing others the New Deal has 
divided this country into warring fac- 
tions. Somebody is needed who can call 
all the people from their own interests 
and galvanize them into a united force. 
Again, I say, who could better do this 
than the man who has done so much 
with so little, who not only stopped the 
Japs short of Australia, but who drove 
them back even though his has been con- 
sidered a secondary front. He is free 
from obligation to any faction of our 
people. He could talk to them in the 
words of our soldiers and sailors on the 
battle lines. 

General MacArthur is a born leader of 
men. He has been fearless in his con- 
tacts and has been right in his judg- 

ments. He has a profound belief in the 
essential good judgment of the Ameri- 
can people once they know the truth. 
He believes in constitutional govern- 
ment. By every standard he measures 
up to the high stature of the Presidency. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize my 
previous statement, as to my motive in 
publishing this correspondence. I was 
moved by an intense desire and the need 
of the country and hoped the Republi- 
can Party would nominate a man who 
could win the election and who would be 
wholly competent to lead our country in 
this critical time to a quick victory and 
the writing of a lasting peace without 
this country losing some of the things 
which we are fighting to protect. I be- 
lieve that in releasing this correspond- 
ence that it has focused the country’s 
attention upon this critical need. I take 
full responsibility for my act and ask 
that criticisms for it be directed en- 
tirely at me. In the general’s replies 
to me I did not, nor do I now consider 
that he endorsed in whole my criticism 
of the New Deal, although I feel that 
the general is gravely concerned with 
the way things are going in his beloved 
country. Other generals and high offi- 
cials have felt free to express their con- 
cern. Every American has that right, or 
should have it. I did what I thought 
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was right. This may be politics and 
politics often does strange things but it 
has given the people a chance to think. 

It is most necessary that the Republi- 
can Party will nominate a man of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s ability and ideals and 
if they do they will be electing a great 
American as President of the United 
States. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
midst of the exacting intellectual toil of 
this body in considering this very im- 
portant legislation, I am sure we are 
grateful to the gentleman from Nebraska 
for injecting a one-man nomination con- 
vention at this point. I want to thank 
him for the relief and pleasure it has 
given me personally. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to discuss the 
situation as it exists in the Far East at 
the present time. I believe that this 
country, due to recent developments, has 
become more cognizant of the serious 
threat to our security that lies in that 
area. In order to comprehend the sit- 
uation, we have to understand some of 
the factors affecting the different coun- 
tries, located in that part of the world. 

Even though Russia, in a military 
sense, is not engaged in the Pacific war, 
she is, nevertheless, in a position of con- 
siderable importance. Some of the 
American planes that are playing such a 
vital part in the defeat of Hitler on the 
Russian front have reached the Russian 
Army by way of Siberia. Other lend- 
lease supplies are still being shipped in 
by way of Vladivostok and are trans- 
ported from that port by means of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, not only to the 
European front but perhaps also to pos- 
sible fronts in Asia. The Russians still 
have a large concentration of troops on 
the Manchukuoan-Korean frontier and 
as long as that concentration remains 
where it is, so long will Japan have to 
divert some of its army and air force to 
that area for its own protection. On 
that basis some hundreds of thousands 
of Japanese troops are immobilized and 
that means that those troops cannot be 
used elsewhere. 

There have been reports lately ema- 
nating from Chungking to the effect that 
a sizable portion of the Kwantung army 
has been dispatched from Manchukuo, 
its headquarters, for service in central 
China for a drive against Chungking, and 
also for service to southwest China for a 
possible drive against the American- 
trained Chinese divisions located north 
of Burma in the Chinese province of 
Yunnan. Just what this indicates is, of 
course, hard for a layman to know, but it 
would appear that Japan is girding itself 
in an effort to compensate for losses suf- 
fered in the Pacific at the hands of Mac- 
Arthur, Halsey, and Nimitz. Japan does 
not have the naval power or the air 
power to stop us for long on any front 
that we desire to set up in the Pacific 
Ocean, but she does have a concentration 
of forces in China proper and perhaps 
elsewhere on the Asiatic Continent to 
Strike telling blows. We cannot afford 
to become too sanguine about our Pa- 
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cific successes because there we have to 
fight not only the Japanese but space 
and time as well, and those two elements 
have been, and still are, on the side of 
the Japanese and they are allowing our 
enemies to consolidate their conquests 
and to exploit the resources in the con- 
quered territories. 

In their attempts to strike telling 
blows, to compensate for their Pacific 
losses to us, the Japanese have under- 
taken the invasion of India which to 
date, from their point of view, has been 
a very successful operation. It is not a 
matter of liberating India as far as the 
Japanese are concerned, nor do they con- 
sider seriously the setting up of a pro- 
visional government to administer the 
affairs of that sick country. Rather it 
seems to be a well-calculated and long- 
thought-out plan to break into certain 
parts of India, obtain some degree of 
control and use those parts of the coun- 
try, specifically the state of Manipur, to 
cut China’s heart by disrupting her sup- 
ply route from Calcutta to Assam. 

From a study of the map of east and 
northeast India it appears that the 
Japanese are striving to cut transporta- 
tion on the Bengal-Assam railroad, 


which of course will mean, if they are 


successful, that the supply lines leading 
to the Ledo Road now being buiit by 
American and Chinese forces under Stil- 
well, will be cut off and it also means that 
the advance air fields in Assam from 
which supplies are flown into China will 
be rendered negligible from a transporta- 
tion point of view. While the cutting of 
the Bengal-Assam railroad would not 
keep all supplies from going into China 
or north Burma it would diminish its ef- 
fectiveness to such an extent that Amer- 
ican transport planes would have to fly 
farther, carry more gas and smaller loads 
of vitally needed matériel, All our troops 
under Stilwell’s command would be 
placed in a very hazardous position be- 
cause they would have to be supplied by 
air and this is at best a difficult under- 
taking. 

We know that for the past year and 
a half that Americans have been sta- 
tioned in the high spots of the Himalayas 
and that those men located in tnose iso- 
lated areas have to be fed by parachute. 
All the material which would have to be 
sent in by air to China would be con- 
siderably less because of the necessity of 
feeding the Americans, and the Chinese 
carrying forward the work of opening 
the supply routes to China and subse- 
quently would bring about a lessening in 
the flow of matériel needed to carry on 
the war in that area. The effect of this 
would undoubtedly be a long delay to 
the struggle in Asia and it might, if car- 
ried on long enough, bring about the loss 
of China in this war. Too often have we 
kept the Chinese alive on promises, and 
too often have the Chinese been let down 
only to bounce back again. There is a 
limit to a people’s and a nation’s en- 
durance and the psychological etfect of 
what Japan has been able to do in India 
has hurt our prestige with the Chinese 
and lowered their resistance to a dan- 
gerous degree. If the Japanese are suc- 
cessful in India and Burma, it is not too 
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much to assume that China with its in- 
ternal weaknesses such as uncheckec in- 
fiation and ideological conflict may be 
forced out of the war. 

That is something that we must take 

into consideration all the time, that is 
one of the reasons why we must be aware 
of what is going on in the Far East and 
recognize the facts for what they are. I 
have taken as active an interest as I 
possibly could in our great ally China 
not so much because I like the Chinese 
people—and I do—but because I feel 
quite strongly that the more assistance 
we get into China and the greater use 
we can make of China’s manpower the 
less difficult will be our part in the Pacific 
war and the more American lives we will 
save. 
Our bombers have begun to make their 
presence felt in China, although in that 
theater we have not yet assumed the of- 
fensive. On the Asiatic mainland, time 
has, in one sense, been fighting on the 
side of the Celestial Empire. But time 
is a fickle ally. Potentially, China re- 
mains our most effective base for aerial 
operations against Japan. 

Supply is our problem in China. To 
supply our growing air strength in that 
country has been perhaps the greatest 
single challenge to the efficiency of the 
air forces. Every item of equipment 
necessary for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of our Fourteenth Air Force must 
be flown into China from the outside. 
That is the primary, fundamental fact of 
our present strategy in Asia. 

It may throw some light to consider 
this fact in terms of gasoline alone. In 
the round trip over the hump between 
Assam and Kunming, the C-87 trans- 
port now in use can deliver 4 tons of 
100-octane gasoline. To do so, the air- 
plane must consume 3% tons of the same 
precious commodity. 

The crews of a heavy bombardment 
group in China must ferry over their 
own gasoline, bombs, replacement parts 
and everything else in their own B-24's— 
the C-87 is a converted B-24. Before 
this bombardment group can go on 1 
combat flight, it must make 4 trips 
over the hump. To perform 1 ex- 
tremely dangerous mission, those crews 
must make 4 separate flights over the 
most hazardous mountain terrain in the 
world. Until such time as we conquer 
the territory and build the road into 
China, and/or capture a seaport, we 
must follow this procedure whether it 
is for 40 aircraft or 4,000. 

Our problem of making supplies flow 
into China by no means starts in Assam. 
When Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton and 
his men first arrived in India from Java 
they found a total f 10 airdromes in 
that entire subcontinent. Until that 
time, the British defense of India had 
been based on the assumption that the 
only threat could come from the north- 
west frontier—the Kyber Pass. The 
Japanese seizure of Burma suddenly 
threatened attack not from the north- 
west but the east. 

A complete and rapid readjustment of 
defenses was in order, a formidable task 
in any country—let alone India. ‘There, 
the enervating heat, the apathy of the 
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natives, the total absence of modern 
methods and equipment, combined to 
form a staggering prospect. 

Assam is separated from the rest of 
India by the Brahmaputra, one of the 
longest rivers in the world, and one that 
has not a single bridge through its length 
in that country. Its mean level varies 
with the seasons. At certain times of 
the year, a 25-foot rise and fall puts river 
ports out of commission during both flood 
and ebb periods. 

There is no through road between 
Assam and Calcutta. Rail transporta- 
tion is complicated by changes in gage, 
and the existence of antiquated train 
ferries. The capacity of the inland 
water system was for a long time even 
lower than usual because power units 
and barges had been moved to Iraq. And 
during the monsoon season, nearly all 
nonriver transportation ceases because 
the area is completely flooded. 

The monsoon season lasts, in Assam, 
from mid-May to mid-November. The 
average rainfall is about 150 inches as 
compared to a 20-inch average for a 
similar period in, say, Virginia. Malaria 
is a constant threat. 

Life and labor are cheap in India. 
Sections of tea land were cleared for our 
airdromes and runways were painfully 
built with rocks taken from the river bot- 
tom and carried in baskets on the neads 
of coolies. Antediluvian stone rollers, 
pushed by other coolies, are used to pack 
down the rock. 

Our flying transport operations are no 
less difficult. The pilots who fly our 
transports in that weather are as ex- 
posed as any in actual combat. Seven- 
teen thousand-foot mountains have to be 
cleared by instrument flying; if our men 
veer to the north they meet 22,000-foot 
peaks while to the south they drift over 
Japanese-held Burma. It is no country 
to crash-land in. 

That is the route our supplies must 
travel after they have already been 
shipped more than 10,000 miles—sup- 
plies not only for our Fourteenth Air 
Force but to help equip the Chinese Army 
and to build and defend China’s air- 
dromes. 

And yet the Fourteenth Air Force is in 
the skies over China. Under the com- 
mand of a master tactician, Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, American fliers of the Four- 
teenth have from February 2, 1942, to 
October 31, 1943, brought down 351 
Jepanese aircraft, with a loss to them- 
selves of only 68, an unrivalled record. 
That is not counting enemy aircraft 
probably destroyed or damaged. 

A record of this scope is all the more 
impressive in that it was built up in the 
course of what is, by today’s standards, 
aerial guerrilla warfare. The pre-con- 
dition of all successful guerrilla opera- 
tions—an actively friendly countryside— 
exists in China, and the Fourteenth has 
taken advantage of this by helping the 
Chinese create one of the most efficient 
aircraft warning systems in existence. 
Our bases are notified of the approach 
of a Japanese flight almost at the 
moment it takes to the air. This warn- 
ing system was one of the factors that 
enabled the Fourteenth to provide the 
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support which helped to stop the 
Japanese cold in the Tungting Lake 
offensive of May and June 1943. 

In its primary mission of protecting 
the terminal bases of air transport, the 
Fourteenth Air Force has been com- 
pletely successful. At the same time, we 
know that air transport must be estab- 
lished for our Chinese bases. It need 
hardly be stated that we have no inten- 
tion of allowing our air operations from 
the Asiatic mainland to remain on the 
level of guerrilla warfare. Neither 
Japanese shipping nor Japanese industry 
wil) survive the bombing in store for 
them. ; 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, my able colleague on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. ; 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The re- 
marks of the gentleman about China and 
the Orient should be of interest and 
should carry weight because the gentle- 
man is familiar from personal knowledge 
he has had by reason of residence, as I 
understand it, in China. For how many 
years did the gentleman live there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 

3 years, 

Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. But the 
gentleman knows the conditions over 
there, andI think he House is interested 
in hearing upon that question for the 
reasons stated. . 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman. 

If China is, because of circumstances, 
forced out of this war we will live to rue 
the day that such a happening occurred. 
The only way that we can keep China 
in this war and fighting as she has over 
the last 7 years is to see to it that she 
gets the tools, because we can be very 
certain that if we keep her supplied she 
will do her job, and do it well. 

The present method of acquiring lend- 
lease material for China is not too satis- 
factory. The material sent in is not the 
property of China but rather is Ameri- 
can goods, and is at the disposition of 
the Joint Munitions Board. This Board 
may at any time change the destination 
of these shipments. China does not 
have a representative on this Board, 
the reason being, I believe, that China 
is not one of the producing nations and 
is therefore not entitled to a seat. Her 
needs are stated by an American Army 
officer specifically assigned to this par- 
ticular job. All matériel destined for 
China is shipped to the commanding offi- 
cer in India, who is General Stilwell, on 
a month-to-month assignment. This 
perhaps is necessary, but the objection 
to it is that this war cannot be waged 
on a month-to-month basis. Further- 
more, the exigencies of other fronts 
sometimes divert supplies originally in- 
tended for China. China would prefer 
to have the United States make no 
promises except those which we can 
carry out. We have been overenthu- 
siastic too many times and promised to 
China matériel which we could not under 
any circumstances, in view of our own 
needs, send to her. The result has been 
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that China has suffered one let-down 
after another, and this is not very con- 
ducive, as you can well understand, to a 
feeling of harmony and strength. China’s 
thanks would be much more warm and 
sincere if we would promise a small de- 
gree of help and produce it rather than 
promise much and produce only a small 
part. China would like to have 60 divi- 
sions, or 600,000 men fully equipped so 
that they could be in a position to carry 
out a real offensive against Japan. At 
the present time the Chinese have only 
3 or 4 divisions fully equipped, and 
they are located in India and on the 
Burma front. In China not even 1 divi- 
sion is equipped with American matériel. 

While we have been doing remark- 
ably well under lend-lease I feel that we 
should be able to do a great deal more. 
Certainly American ingenuity is not to 
be satisfied with an aerial route over 
the hump of the Himalayas into China 
and a proposed road through northern 
Burma. We know, of course, on the 
basis of what Admiral Nimitz and Gen- 
eral Stilwell have both said that we are 
going to drive across the Pacific until 
we acquire control of a seaport on the 
China coast, but that is going to take a 
long time and until that day is at hand 
it appears that we will have to be satis- 
fied with what routes we now have either 
in operation or under consideration. 

In 1942 we sent over the hump some- 
thing like 5,500 tons of supplies into 
China; in 1943 we sent in 12 times that 
amount and in the month of December 
alone we transported into China by air 
more than twice as much as we sent in 
during the entire year 1942. This indi- 
cates a great advance in the amount 
sent in but it by no means comes any- 
where near satisfying the requirements 
of either Chennault and his Fourteenth 
Air Force or the forces of the Chung- 
king government. However, in all hon- 
esty it must be admitted that this aerial 
transport route is probably the toughest 
road in the world. The average round 
trips between Assam, the starting point, 
and Kunming, Chennault’s headquar- 
ters, were 5,000 a month which indicates, 
of course, that a great deal of traffic was 
being carried on. However, in northwest 
India the precipitation is the heaviest in 
the world and because of this plus ex- 
tremely cloudy conditions and the moun- 
tain barriers which have to be flown over, 
the job is a tremendously difficult one. 
At the present time of the something in 
excess of 100,000 American troops in India 
20,000 are being used in the building of 
the Ledo Road which is progressing fa- 
vorably and which will, if the Japanese 
are stopped in Manipur and driven out of 
India, connect with the Burma Road 
eventually. 

This road is being built by American 
troops and guarded by Indian-trained, 
American-equipped Chinese soldiers un- 
der Brigadier General Boatner. They 
are doing a splendid job and the Chinese 
troops have been able to furnish all the 
necessary protection. When the Ledo 
Road connects with the Burma Road, 
and that should not take too long, it will 
mean that the Japanese will have to be 
driven from the Burma Road area which 
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they occupy in northern Burma up to 
the China frontier itself. This is going 
to take a long time and added to that is 
the fact that the Burma Road itself will 
have to be repaired to a considerable 
extent, and when one considers the 
chasms which must be bridged and the 
other topographical difficulties to be en- 
countered, one can begin to comprehend 
the seriousness of the situation. It. is 
along the China end of the Burma Road 
that Chiang Kai-shek has some three or 
four divisions of American-trained 
troops, and to get back to what I said 
earlier in this talk, it is to this particular 
part of Burma and China that, sup- 
posedly, some of Japan’s Kwantung 
Army soldiers have been dispatched. 

I believe that the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration is doing everything in its power 
to speed up aid to China but I am far 
from satisfied with the actual tonnage 
which has been sent to our gallant ally. 
We are not fighting this war alone nor 
are we fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy. We are in effect fighting 
for the right of democracy to live, and 
whoever fights our enemies fights with 
us at the moment, and we are not under 
any circumstances obligated to accept 
what they think or believe. We have to 
realize that this is a global struggle and 
that it will take the united efforts of all 
those allied with us to bring this war to 
a victorious conclusion. To say that we 
have now entered on the most critical 
years we have ever known is simply to 
state the obvious. We cannot afford to 
let differences of opinion sway us at a 
time like this. We have an obligation to 
keep faith here just as do the men on the 
battlefields all over the world The men 
on Wake, Tarawa, and Bataan kept that 
faith to the end. It is up to us, all of us, 
to finish the job they started. But valor 
alone will not win in this modern war- 
fare of dive bombers and tanks. The 
final result will be determined by the 
united, organized, civilian army which 
supplies the uniformed armies with the 
shoes, planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
food, clothing, and medicine—every- 
thing possible for victory. 

We cannot afford the type of mental 
or military unpreparedness which has 
characterized the Indian and Burma 
military strategy too often in this war. 
We have underestimated many things 
such as the striking power of the Japa- 
nese Army, -the reaction of colonial 
peoples, and the defensive strength and 
dogged determination of the Chinese. 
Psychologically we have waged a very 
poor war and we seem not to have learned 
too much as a result of what we have been 
through. We have to realize that this is 
a life and death struggle and that, un- 
fortunately, our losses are going to be 
great. That is the sad part about any 
war because while you can re-create 
wealth you cannot bring back a life. 

I am interested in bringing an end to 
these barbaric struggles which plague 
each of our generations and I would like 
to save as many lives as we possibly can 
in this present war. That is why, I re- 
peat, I am so interested in China and the 
part it should play. China is more than 
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of carrying on the war in the Far East. 
She knows her limitations but she desires 
to work as a team—the Chinese to use 
their manpower to carry on the infan- 
try operations if we will give them the 
supplies and the material, and we to use 
our ingenuity and skills to carry on the 
sea and air warfare. Oui whole war 
plan in the Pacific is based on the belief 
that China will continue to oppose Japan 
indefinitely, but China—near the brink 
of exhaustion—cannot continue this pol- 
icy unless we get the supplies to her. It 
is therefore obvious that we must take 
every conceivable step and use every 
power at our command to strengthen 
China’s Army and to keep China in the 
war. Not only must we do it for selfish 
reasons at the present time but also be- 
cause in a long range consideration of the 
matter a strong China will have the good 
will of the peoples of Asia and by that 
token we will have their good will also. 
China could lead the way to democracy in 
Asia. China could use her growing in- 
fluence morally as well as politically to 
help build up a better order in the Pa- 
cific and. finally, China could make an 
important contribution to the enforce- 
ment of peace in the Pacific because with 
her great resources, both natural and 
human, as well as her geographical posi- 
tion, a strong China would be able to 
share with other great powers the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the peace in the 
Pacific region and making that area one 
of security rather than the powder keg 
it is at the present time. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Gladly. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to pay tribute to 
the very scholarly and sound statement 
made by the gentleman from Montana in 
regard to the situation in the Far East. 
I am very sure that America, naturally 
preoccupied with the coming invasion of 
Europe, is not paying adequate attention 
to the seriousness of the situation in the 
Far East. 

Admiral King last summer said that 
our job would be made almost impossibly 
difficult if China were to drop out of the 
war. The way in which the white man 
has crumpled up like a house of cards 
and been caught unawares again, and 
again, and again in South China, South 
Asia, in Burma and India, is most dis- 
concerting from the Chinese standpoint; 
yes, but primarily from our standpoint, 
because for every Chinese they lose we 
have to put in an American who, under 
these difficult circumstances, is not the 
equal of a Chinese soldier. I want to 
express my great appreciation to the 
gentleman for bringing this subject be- 
fore us at this time when it is of such 
crucial importance to our own conduct 
in the war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. As this House knows, I have 
a high regard for the gentleman and 
consider him one of the outstanding au- 
thorities on the Far East in the entire 
country. As I have stated on many pre- 
vious ocassions, we are indeed fortunate 
5 have him here as a Member of this 

ody. 
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Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
§ minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the 
Rxconn; and at the appropriate time, 
when we go back into the House, I am go- 
ing to ask permission to insert articles V, 
VI, and VII of the master agreement, and 
sections of the original act of 1941, to 
show the necessity, I feel, for the amend- 
ment which I am going to propose to- 
morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman, 
however, asks now for permission to ex- 
tend her own remarks? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
great deal of interest has been expressed 
concerning my amendment, and a great 
deal of approval, and in order that the 
Members may have it before them at this 
point in the Recorp so that they can re- 
fer to the master agreement with Rus- 
sia, which is a sample agreement of the 
master agreements with other coun- 
tries—and that master agreement will be 
found on page 72 of the report of the 

Seventy-eighth Congress on lend-lease 
operations. 

The following is the section of the 
Lend-Lease Act to which I refer, and 
articles V. VI, and VII of the lend-lease 
report of the Seventy-eighth Congress: 

(b) The terms and conditions upon which 
any such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfactory, 
and the benefit to the United States may be 
payment or repayment in kind or property, 
or any other direct or indirect benefit which 
the President deems satisfactory. 

(e) After June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
of concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1943, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsection 
(a) are no longer necessary to promote the 
defense of the United States, neither the 
President nor the head of any department or 
agency shall exercise any of the powers con- 
ferred by or pursuant to subsection (a); ex- 
cept that until July 1, 1946, any of such pow- 
ers may be exercised to the extent necessary 
to carry out a contract or agrement with such 
& foreign government made before July 1, 
1943, or before the passage of such concurrent 
resolution, whichever is the earlier. 


ARTICLE V 


The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will return to the United 
States of America at the end of the present 
emergency, as determined by the President 
of the United States of America, such de- 
fence articles transferred under this Agree- 
ment as shall not have been destroyed, lost 
or consumed and as shall be determined by 
the President to be useful in the defense 
of the United States of America or of the 
Western Hemisphere or to be otherwise of 
use to the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the final determination of the benefits 

to be provided to the United States of America 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics full cognizance shall be 
taken of all property, services, information, 
facilities, or other benefits or considerations 
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provided by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics subsequent to 
March 11, 1941, and accepted or acknowledged 
by the President on behalf of the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE VIT 


In the final determination of the benefits 


to be provided to the United States of America 


by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in return for aid furnished 
under the act of Congress of March 11, 1941, 
the terms and conditions thereof shall be 
such as not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations. To that end, they shall in- 
clude provision for agreed action by the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, open to participa- 
tion by all other countries of like mind, di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures of produc- 
tion, employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of 
all peoples; to he elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatraent in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives 
set forth in the joint declaration made on 
August 14, 1941, by the President of the 
United States of America and the. Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, the basic 
principles of which were adhered to by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on September 24, 1941. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
sha“ be begun between the two Govern- 
ments with a view to determining, in the 
light of governing economic conditions, the 
best means of attaining the above-stated ob- 
jectives by their own agreed action and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like-mind- 
ed Governments. 


I shall read my amendment: 

Page 2, after line 11, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 3 of the 
act of March 11, 1941, as amended, is amended 
by inserting ‘(1)’ after (b)“ and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 


b: x 
ERa) Nothing in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall be construed to authorize 
the President to enter into any final settle- 
ment with respect to the disposition, other 
than the return to the United States, of de- 
Tense articles in the possession of any govern- 
ment of any foreign country and not neces- 
sary to the defense of such foreign country 
until the terms and conditions of such set- 
tlement shall have been submitted to the 
Congress and approved by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses.“ 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. In listening to the reading 
of the amendment which the gentle- 
woman proposes I notice it refers to a 
particular subsection; that nothing in 
that subsection shall be construed as 
giving the President authority to make 
any settlement without the approval of 
Congress, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is the subsection that gives him author- 
ity to leave in a country, if he wishes, 
or transfer, if he wishes, stock piles of 
defense articles from one country to an- 
other and allow that country to trans- 
mit goods or sell it or do anything else 
with it. 
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Mr. CASE. It is clear then as to the 
meaning of this amendment that it 
would prevent the President from in- 
curring any agreement under any power 
anywhere in the lend-lease program 
without the approval of Congress, per- 
taining to the final settlement. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman doubtless knows that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs accepted 
the following amendment which reads as 
follows: í 

Src.2. Subsection (b) of section 3 is 
amended by striking out the period after 
the word “satisfactory” and inserting the 
following: “: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing in this paragraph shall be construed to 
authorize the President in any final settle- 
ment to assume or incur any obligations on 
the part of the United States with respect 
to post-war economic or post-war military 
policy except in accordance with established 
constitutional procedure.” 


That amendment affects settlement of 
our post-war ecenomic and post-war 
military policies. 

My amendment refers to the final set- 
tlement insofar as defense supplies are 
concerned. There are very large stock 
piles of airplanes, tanks, and other ma- 
terials of war in certain countries. I 
believe there are ships. We want to 
make sure that those countries at some 
time or another are not going to use those 
materials of war against us or against 
some other country that we feel should 
be protected not only for its own sake 
but for our own protection. 

Mr. CASE. J think the purpose of the 
amendment is distinctly good. I just 
wanted to be sure that the reference 
there to the particular subsection did 
not limit it to a port’on of the final agree- 
ments instead of to any power the Pres- 
ideht might have with respect to final 
agreements. : 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think that is the part that gives the 
President the authority. The President 
now has the authority to bring back the 
goods or leave them in the countries 
where they now are. I think that is a 
very dangerous thing. Nobody knows 
what is going to happen after this war is 
over. This Nation stood by among 
other nations and watched Germany 
arm and arm and arm and arm. 

- Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is the 
amendment the gentlewoman is now dis- 
cussing the amendment with reference 
to disposing of surplus lend-lease prop- 
erty? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It is 
with reference to surplus lend-lease prop- 
erty after the war is over, and it may not 
be after the war is over. It might be 
that one country would make a separate 
peace. Certainly then this would serve 
as a great protection to the United States. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This is 
the same amendment discussed yester- 
day? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
same amendment discussed yesterday, al- 
though I have gone into the wording of 
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the amendment today. Yesterday I did 
not give the exact words. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Is the 
gentlewoman going to put in the RECORD 
the amendment as she proposes to offer 
it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have just read it, and I am going to ask 
that the printed copy of the amendment 
go into the Record. I think it would be a 
great protection. I said yesterday that 
plenty of veterans who are now fighting, 
who are now in the service of our country, 
have been very much interested in a pro- 
vision of this sort. They are suffering to- 
day because of lack of foresight on the 
part of the Government. They want to 
take no chances after this World War. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. On yesterday I 
interrogated the distinguished chairman 
of the committee as to how much had 
already been spent under lease-lend, and 
I understood him to say $22,000,000,000. 
I have since been informed by another 


member of the committee that it is 827. 


000,000,000. A difference of $5,000,000,- 
000 these days is nut much. Can the 
gentlewoman give us some definite in- 
formation as to that? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to get that definite informa- 
tion. I do not have it here at the desk 
at the moment. I think the definite in- 
formation so far as possible should be 
given to the House. I shall try to have 
whaś is available inserted in my speech. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewomal. yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Did I correctly under- 
stand the gentlewoman to say she has 
been trying to get the information and 
could not get it? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
said it was difficult for Members of 
Congress to get it. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentlewoman cer- 
tainly knows that the amount of money 
that has been appropriated for lend- 
lease is -$24,000,000,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
do not have the figures before me. I 
shall ask to have them inserted in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

Mr, BLOOM. They are available in 
the office of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I think the gentlewoman 
would find if she investigated that the 
amount of money that has been spent 
and allocated up to the present time un- 
der lend-lease is $22,000,000,000. In ref- 
erence to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, I do not see how 


more can be expended than was appro- 


priated, because I think there is a law 
against that; in fact, I know there is. 
So the amount of money that has been 
appropriated up to the present time, 
and which I put in the Recorp yesterday, 
is $24,000,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The laws limiting 
any action of this administration are 
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more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Of course the gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. BLOOM. Only $24,000,000,000 is 
appropriated under lend-lease. Twen- 
ty-two billion dollars has been spent and 
allocated up to the present time, accord- 
ing to the records. I hope the gentleman 
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from Minnesota and the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts will take that state- 
ment as being correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
following is a table which appears on 
page 197 of the lend-lease regarding au- 
thorizations and transfers authorized 
from other appropriations. 


Lend-lease appropriations 
! [Millions of dollars} 


Category 


priation 


1, Ordnance and ordnance stores 
2. Aircraft and aeronautical material 
3. Tanks and other vehicles 
4. Vessels and watercraft...........-...- 
5. Miscellaneous military equipment 
6. Production facilities in United States. 
7. Agricultural and industrial com- 
SNOOINOR- 4, ~2~ cus bai saciekeeoutsed 
R, Servicing, repair of ships, et. 
Q, Services and expenses 
10. Administrative expenses, 


Amounts appropriated 
‘ 


First Seeond | Third | Fourth Dee. 3 
appro-: | appro- appro- appro- Total 105 1, priations! 
priation | priation | priation 


Adjusted 
Percent 
. change 


0 278 24,685 | 24,671 | — 05 


1 The Lend-Lease Appropriation Acts provide that with the exception. of the appropriation for administrative 
expenses, up to 20 percent of the consolidated ae for any category may be transferred 25 the President to 
T 


the consolidated appro sriation for any other ca 

than 20 percent. The P 

nance stores; certain transfers could be made 
AMOUNTS OF LEND-LEASE AID AUTHORIZED 


The amount of lend-lease aid that may be 
provided under the various acts is summar- 
ized as follows: 


Lend-lease appropriations to the President 
First lend-lease appropria- 


Hen 8 $7, 000, 000, 000 
Second lend-lease appropria- 
on 5, 985, 000, 000 


Third lend-lease appropria- 

tion (fifth supplemental, 

1c E E 5, 425, 000, 000 
Fourth lend-lease appropria- 

piers tot ams ORSA E e 6, 273, 629, 000 


D 24, 683, 629, 000 


Transfers authorized from other 
appropriations 
Direct appropriations have been made to 
the War and Navy Departments and to the 
Maritime Commission for the procurement of 
items which are in the main common to the 
uses of our own armed forces and those of our 
allies. These items when produced can be 
used, in other words, by our own armed forces 
or those of our allies in the manner in which 
they can be most effective in defeating our 
common enemies. It is not until they are 
ready for distribution that they are allocated 
by the military experts in accordance with 
the strategic needs. The appropriation acts 
in question authorize transfers to our allies 
up to stated amounts under the Lend-Lease 
Act. That does not mean that transfers up 
to the stated amounts have to or will neces- 
sarily be made. All that it means is that 
there is sufficient flexibility for the military 
experts to assign the supplies where they will 
do the most good in winning the war. 
War Department, third sup- 
plemental, 1942. $2, 000, 000, 000 
War Department, fourth sup- 
plemental, 1942 4, 000, 000, 000 
War Department, fifth sup- 
plemental, 1942........... 11, 250, 000, 000 
War Department, sixth sup- 
plemental, 1942 2, 220, 000, 000 


ory, but no consolidated appropriation may be increased by more 
‘curth Lend-Lease A 1 Act provided an exception in the case of ordnanee aad ord- 
rom that category to agricultural and industrial commodities, 


War Department, Military 

Appropriation Act, 1948. 12, 700, 000, 000° 
Navy Department, second 

supplemental, 1943 _______ 3, 000, 000, 000 
Departments other than 

War, third supplemental, 


e 800, 000, 000 


S 35, 970, 000, 000 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be a great deal of confusion 
about this whole question of lend-lease 
and what it has done and what it is pro- 
posed to do. 

On yesterday I interrogated several 
speakers, among them the chairman of 
the committee the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Btoom], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. I un- 
derstood the chairman to say in reply to 
a question of mine that only $22,000,090,- 
000—I should not say “only,” because 
$22,000,000,000 is a lot of money—has 
been released under the operation of the 
lease-lend law. I do not know why we 
call it lease-lend, because we shall never 
see any of it again. We are neither lend- 
ing or leasing, we are giving it. 

The point raised by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CoLE] on yesterday as 
to whether there would be a danger of 
our associate nations charging us rent for 
storage of this property after the war is 
over evoked some smiles on the majority 
side, but it would not surprise me in the 
least if some of our associate nations 
would present us with a bill for storage 
after the war is over. 

Mr, WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


P 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my good 
friend from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. May 
I ask the gentleman if he has ever heard 
anything from this administration or 
from any part of it that would indicate 
that these people would ever be called 
upon to reimburse us even in part for 
the expenditures we are now making? 

Mr, KNUTSON. I think they have 
been assured that they do not need to 
pay us back, that “Uncle Sap” does not 
expect them to pay us back. Of course, 
this war is costing us anywhere from 
25 to 40 percent more than it should. I 
want to read to the House a little extract 
taken from an address delivered by Dr. 
George Mecklenburg at the Wesley 
Church in Minneapolis on Sunday, 
March 19. This appears in the Wesley 
News. I may say that Dr. Mecklenburg 
enjoys a splendid reputation in our part 
of the country. He is one of our out- 
standing clergymen. He was rather 
strong for intervention, as I recall. I 
think he castigated me several years ago 
because I was not so feverish to get into 
this war, which, of course, is merely a 
continuation of World War No. 1. ` 

Let me read what Dr. Mecklenburg, 
who just returned from a trip to Latin 
America, said: 

Coming down through southern Mexico on 
the Vera Cruz-Tapachula Railroad, I got an 
earful about American extravagance. They 
told me that the United States was spending 
$200,000,000 on that railroad, and it is a Mexi- 
can railroad belonging to the Government. 
Mexico has plenty of money to repair her 
own railroads now, yet we are down there 
doing it for them. Senator Hucn BUTLER, 
after traveling 20,000 miles through Latin 
America, comes home and attacks our good- 
neighbor policy. He says, “We have appro- 
priated $6,000,000,000 for Latin America, to 
be spent in 3 years.” 


I recall that statement very well. It 
was challenged by the New Deal pro- 
ponents, but before Senator BUTLER got 
through with them he convinced the 
country that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and he furnished us with 
audited figures to show that what he said 
was true. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
this point? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I 
might say to the gentleman that when 
Senator Butter finally employed a firm 
of very eminent accountants and had 
gone over the figures he found that the 
3-year program that he had spoken 
about called for an expenditure of 
$8,000,000,000 instead of $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Tam not surprised. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield to me, please? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, certainly, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the amount of money that he just men- 
tioned as being expended in other parts 
of the world is being expended under 
Tend-Jease, or is it an entirely different 
thing that the gentleman is speaking of? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I am talking about 
American money being expended in oth- 
er countries. 

Mr. BLOOM, But the gentleman will 
admit this is not lend-lease money he is 
talking about? 

Mr. KNUTSON, It is American 
money. It is money that is wrung from 
the taxpayers. It is money squeezed 
from the pockets of our people. 

Mr, BLOOM. The gentleman knows 
it is not lend-lease money. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is not a part of 
the economy program that the President 
promised the American people back in 
1932. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON, Certainly, if the 
gentleman from New York is through. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I quite 
agree with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bioom] that only 
a small part of it is a part of lend-lease, 
but nevertheless it shows the length to 
which this administration will go in war- 
time in the reckless waste and squander- 
ing of public money in every corner of 
the world, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, lend-lease is 
not the only tap on the Federal Treas- 
ury, We are showering American gold 
all over the world. In one locality we 
use the lend-lease nozzle. In another 
locality we use the good-neighbor nozzle. 
But the nozzles are going all the time 
and it is not to be wondered at that 
Uncle Sam is now taking 3344 percent 
of every dollar we earn for Federal 
taxes, which does not take into consid- 
eration the taxes of the other political 
subdivisions. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. The gentleman 
seems to be somewhat at a loss as to the 
actual amount of money available under 
lend-lease and the amount that has been 
expended. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think I am 
any more at a loss than some of the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Let me read to you 
now from the hearings, from a schedule 
supplied in those hearings, on page 197. 
The actnal amount, according to the 
schedule supplied by the Lend Lease Ad- 
ministration as of January 31, allocated 
in the sum of $22,247,335,000. The 
amount of lease-lend aid authorized and 
set up in this schedule by direct appro- 
priation amounts to $24,683,629,000, By 
transfers from other appropriations 
$35,970,000,000. å 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do I understand 
that there have been transfers to lend- 
lease of funds totaling $35,000,000,000 
from other funds. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER.,~ They are the au- 
thorizations for transfers from the War 
Department and Navy Department 
funds, aggregating $35,970,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Most amazing. 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? - 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 
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Mr. BLOOM. That is nothing new, 
That is what I put in the Recorp yester- 
day. The figures are correct and there 
is no secret about it. It has been open to 
the committee and it is open to the 
world, so t} re is nothing secret about it. 

Mr. SCLIFFLER. I am not indicating 
it has been a secret. Lam merely giving 
the figures to the gentleman who seems 
to have made some inquiries about them. 

Mr. BLOOM. I put them in the RECORD 
yesterday. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Then in addition to 
that, I might say there is approximately 
$2,000,000,000 that has been transferred 
from the Maritime Commission, making 
a total of something like $63,000,000,000 
available under lend-lease for mutual 
aid or whatever term is used to de- 
scribe it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would say lend- 
lease funds seem to have a very high 
velocity. Tes 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I think 
the gentleman has taken care of the sit- 
uation very nicely, so I will withhold any 
further remarks I have at this time. 

Mr, KNUTSON. I want to read a 


| little further, if I may. Dr. Mecklen- 


burg goes on and quotes Senator BUTLER 
as follows: ‘ 

He says that we haye appropriated $6,000,- 
000,000 for Latin America to be spent in 3 
years. He goes into details about it. He 
speaks of a sanitation project in Guatemala 
City which will cost us $750,000 and the 
Guatemalan Government only $19,000. He 
speaks of a road-building project for unem- 


ployment in San Salvador to give employment 


to 2,000 men. I know in the Senate investi- 
gating committee this project was denied, but 
I talked to the man who bad charge of it. 
He was an American. He told me that Sena- 
tor BUTLER told the truth. Senator BUTLER 
says that we are spending one-half a million 
doHars in Honduras, while the state only puts 
in $7,360 to match it. Two hundred health 
centers financed and projected by America 
are under way in Latin America now. This 
may be fine missionary work and if we agree 
to do it it must be all right. But certainly 
we Americans knew nothing about it. 


He is talking about us Americans here 
at home. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
feel that good will is being built up in 
South America? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, I think we could 
build up just as much good will if we 
set up 500 Christmas trees strategically 
placed. 

Mr. BREHM. Last summer in my 
home town, Dr, O. B. Foster, an au- 
thority on Latin American affairs, tald 
a local audience that our neighbors to 
the south still distrust us despite the 
New-Deal generosity with John Q. Pub- 
lie’s money. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Yes; I will come to 
that in just a few minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Let me get this little 
gem in, Mr. Chairman, if you please, 
and then I will be glad to yield. 

Dr. Mecklenburg goes on as follows: 

I was told in Guatemala when we built the 
military camp there we started to pay such 
high prices for everything that President 
Ubico had to step in and put a ceiling on 
wages and prices so as not to demoralize 
the finances of the republic. 


They do not say anything about de- 
moralizing the morale of the people, but 
that would follow, of course. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Broom] for whom I have a 
very high regard. 

Mr. ELOOM. I thank the gentleman 
very much. It is mutual. Speaking 
about the highways in San Salvador, 
that is the Pan-American Highway that 
Was voted upon by this Congress. I 
think the gentleman voted for it years 
ago. That is where that money is being 
expended. It has nothing to do with 
lend-lease. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I still come back to 
the old theme that it is American money. 

Mr. BLCOM. Oh, yes; but the Con- 
gress appropriated it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And whether it is 
loaned cut—not loaned out—that is a 
misnomer—whether it is given out by 
lend-lease or the Federal Highway De- 
Partment or someone else, the taxpayer 
suffers just as much agony when the 
money is being extracted from him. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Concerning this 
overburdened taxpayer, would the gentle- 
man care to comment upon whether or 
not this overburdened taxpayer has 
more money left after paying taxes to- 
day, say 1944, or even in 1943, than he 
had after paying taxes in 1932, a year 
that the gentleman remembers very well? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; of course. Yes; 
he has much more money because 95 
cannot buy much of anything now. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Oh! That is why? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. He cannot get 
gasoline; he cannot get sugar; he cannot 
buy a double-breasted suit of clothes 
with a vest and cuffs on the trousers: he 
cannot get tires unless he is related to the 
reigning family. Oh, yes. He should 
have more money because there is no 
place to spend it. At least when the Re- 
publicans were in power we could find a 
place to spend our money. 

Mr. McMURRAY. But does he not 
have more income? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course he has more 
income, because there is no place for 
him to spend his income. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Is it not a little unfair 
to base income 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam so glad the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray] 
is having such a good laugh. It sounds 
like it comes from a vacuum. 

Mr. BREHM. I think it is unfair to 
attempt to take the national income and 
Say that we get that income raised by 
blood and sweat and tears. It took a war 
to get that income raised. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Of course. 

Mr. BREHM. I would rather haves no 
income and have peace. 

Mr N. Yes; up to the time 
of this war you gentlemen have heard me 
say through the years that there was only 
one way Roosevelt would solve the de- 
pression and that was through a war. 
That is the only way he could get rid of 
unemployment in this country. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the gentle- 
man yield at that point? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Possibly the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray] 
is not aware of the fact that our national 
debt today is approximately 10 times 
what it was in 1932. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Very true. 
laugh that off. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray] 
does not take into account the fact that 
if the taxpayer has more money now he 
has a national individual debt of some 
several thousand dollars, according to 
the number in his family. That was 
touched on by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. But the obser- 
vation I would like to make is this, and 
it is in line with what the gentleman is 
speaking about: We have no yardstick 
by which we can judge the value of a 
billion dollars. You can say it as easily 
as a million, but we have lend-lease 
now, according to the gentleman from 
West Virginia, something like $67,000,- 
000,C00. It is easy to say that, but that 
is equal to twice the value of all the real 
estate in the United States today. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is true, and 
there is a priority on everything but 
Government bonds. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. On this point about 
the debt, remember that every dollar of 
public debt also represents in the pockets 
of certain American people, that much 
assets. We are no worse off, as a total 
economy, because we have that debt, 
because the deht is property in the vaults 
of your own banks and of your own 
accounts, and if you. cancel the public 


Now, 


debt completely—do not misunderstand.. 


me on this—if you cancel that public 
debt completely you would not increase 
the wealth or decrease the wealth of the 
United States of America one cent. You 
would merely redistribute the wealth. 

Mr. KNUTSON: How about the peo- 
ple? 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Some people would 
gain and some would lose. You take-the 
money out of one pocket and-put it into 


another pocket, but the two pockets are 


in different pairs of pants. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I know the President 
says our national debt is not a debt be- 
cause we owe it to ourselves. 

Mr. McMURRAY. I did not say it was 
not a debt. I said it was a debt owed 
by all of the people to some of the people. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
giving utterance to a very interesting, if 
not new, philosophy of economics. It is 


| yield? 
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the kind one would expect to come out 
of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. McMURRAY. The gentleman can- 
not find an economist in the country 
that will disagree with what I have said. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray] should 
bear in mind that when a nation loses 
its self-respect, it is indeed a poor nation. 
That is what can happen by going on and 
on and on with the debt, 

Mr. McMURRAY. But the gentleman 
never suggested that we lose our self- 
respect or that we do not pay our debts. 
Do not read into my remarks something 
I did not say. I was merely trying to 
explain the economic basis of this. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the gentle- 
man from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis] mis- 
understood the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McMurray]. What the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin said is that if the 
Government were to repudiate its bond- 
ed indebtedness, nobody would lose any- 
thing. 

Mr. McMURRAY. No. The gentle- 
man did not say that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If I can understand 
the English language, that is what the 
gentleman said. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. The gentleman did 
not say that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will you please say 
what you did say. 

Mr. McMURRAY. I will say it, and I 
will say it so simply that it will be under- 
stood even on this floor. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. Iam very simple-minded. 

Mr. McMURRAY. I said that if this 
debt were repudiated—let us assume the 
debt is $300,000,000,000—if the debt is 
repudiated, all the American people 
would gain $300,000,000,000, all of them 
put together, and some of them would 
lose the $300,000,000,000, which is repre- 
sented by the bonds they now own. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I get you. It is a 
bookkeeping transaction. 

Mr. McMURRAY. All right. Put it 
this way. There would be as much gain 
to all of the people as there would be loss 
to the specific holders of the bonds. 
Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 


Mr:.KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS, That was my point. If 
America repudiates her debt we have lost 
our self-respect and we are indeed a poor 
nation. 

Mr. McMURRAY. But I did not sug- 
gest repudiation. - 

Mr. CURTIS. But you said it would 
not hurt us. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I got the impression 
that no one would be hurt if we repudiate 
our debt. 

Mr. McMURRAY. No; I did not want 
to give that impression. Some people 
would get hurt badly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is a 
mind reader. ‘ 

Mr. MCMURRAY. No. Isaid—let me 
repeat—I said it would not increase or 
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decrease the national wealth by one 
penny, and that is an economic truth. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Therefore, no one 
would be injured. 
marie McMURRAY. No; I did not say 

at. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. What I 
would like to know is what is happening 
to the material wealth of the Nation, all 
the vital materials that we are dispos- 
ing of, in the transaction the gentleman 
mentioned. 

Mr. KNUTSON. You had better take 
a trip with lend-lease and find out what 
is becoming of our material wealth. 

But I want to read further. I will not 
take much more time. I surely appre- 
ciate the gentlemen’s indulgence. 


Now, let us get back to Dr. Mecklen- 


burg’s remarks. He says: 

What the South American hates about this 
lend-lease business, giving them $2,000,000,- 
000 a year, is just that. It makes America 
the giver and Latin- America the receiver. 
It puts them in a lower class, and they hate 
it, They like our money. They receive it, 
and much of this money is doing good, but 
all the same, they hate it. It is impossible 
to make friends by lend-lease, 


That brings me back to the theory, 
may I say to my good friend from Wis- 
consin who has been an ardent advocate 
of the good-will policy, that I think we 
could accomplish more for an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of what it is costing us if 
we were to install Christmas trees at 
strategic points over Latin America, 
strung with popcorn and other delecta- 
ble things that used to appeal to our 
childhood hearts. You remember how 
thankful we used to be on Christmas 
morning when we could take an apple 
off the Christmas tree instead of having 
to bob for it in a bucket of water. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Does not the gen- 
tleman seriously, in his attack on lend- 
lease—— 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not attacking; 
I am merely taking the cover off to see 
what makes it smell. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Does the gentle- 
man believe we would have been better 
off if we had not sent 8,000 airplanes to 
Russia to be flown against the Germans 
on the Russian front? Does the gentle- 
man think we should have kept those 
8,000 airplanes home? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think we would 
have been much better off if we had sent 
2,000 of them over to Bataan and Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Please do not inter- 
rup this delightful colloquy. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do so because I re- 
gret to say I do not enjoy the comedy; 
lend-lease is too serious. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I admit it is serious 
to those who are in this fight; it is also 
very serious to us who are paying for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time, for I have no desire to 
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trespass on the good will or the time of 
the House. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman made a 
statement with reference to South Amer- 
ica. I stated yesterday, and I want to 
say it again—and I want to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota—I should like to state, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the benefit of the Committee 
and for the Recorp, especially for the 
benefit of the gentleman who just relin- 
quished the floor, that the amount of 
money expended in South America under 
lend-lease was $127,000,000. During 
1941, 1942, and up to the present time, 
however, South America has bought from 
the United States $2, wi 600,000 worth of 
merchandise. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is very un- 
fair to try to place our friendly neighbors 
to the south in the position with refer- 
ence to lend-lease that the gentleman 
from Minnesota just did, to emphasize 
what they are getting from us, when they 
have bought $2,300,000,000 of goods from 
us. They have received under lend- 
lease $127,000,000. I want the Recorp to 
show the situation with reference to our 
neighbors to the south, 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the debate during the past 
few minutes has been very illuminating. 
I happen to have the information rela- 
tive to our expenditures in South Amer- 
ica. I believe the greater part of the 
lend-lease money that has been expended 
down there has been for airfields which 
are helpful to us in the war effort. Is 
that correct? I ask the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know; I have 
not the figures at hand, but I agree with 
a great deal of what the gentleman has 
said. Much of this money was spent in 
Panama, I believe. That does not show 
in this picture because it comes under the 
heading of protection of the Panama 
Canal. Most of the airfields were built 
in the jungles of Panama. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I may 
say to the gentleman that I do not be- 
lieve the expenditure of money to which 
we refer contemplates any of the air 
fields built within the Panama Canal 
Zone. I believe all of the airfields that 
have been built outside of the Canal 
Zone have been included in the hundred- 
and-some million dollars from the lend- 
lease fund, the gentleman mentioned. 
I believe it is a perfectly proper expendi- 
ture. No one can question the expendi- 
ture of any part of the lend-lease fund 
that goes for an actual and direct help 
in the war in which we are now engaged; 


and certainly no one can change the 


fact that the building of airfields in 
South and Central America has been 
help of that type. So far as that is 
concerned, I am in complete agreement, 


But I do want to say that the expendi- 
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ture of a sum of nearly eight billions of 
dollars in a 3-year program of W. P. A. 
projects out of funds entirely removed 
from lend-lease or war activities in South 
and Central America or even to attempt 
to spend this additional amount at a time 
when we are called upon to spend 
such vast sums for war purposes is 
unconscionable and something the peo- 
ple of this country ought not to tolerate. 
Such spending at a time like this, such 
planning, it seems to me, can be the prod- 
uct of nothing less than disordered 
minds. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan | Mr; WoorrurF], I should like 
to call his attention to page 8 of the 
committee report, where he will find a 
full explanation with reference to lend- 
lease aid extended in South America. 
He will find it very enlightening. I shall 
read one paragraph from it. I should 
like to read all, but time does not permit. 
I hope the gentlet)an will read the bal- 
ance of it himself, for I believe if he will 
do so he will get the information he is 
seeking: 

Substantially all lend-lease shipments to 
the other American republics have been mili- 
tary equipment such as tanks, guns, airplanes, 
and small naval vessels. In addition, small 
amounts of essential equipment and mate- 
rials have been shipped for the production 
of munitions. The lend-lease program for the 
American republics is designed to strengthen 
the Western Hemisphere defenses, and the 
schedule of munitions to be supplied to the 
American republics was approved by the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the Secretary of 
State. 


I may say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that there are other. explanations 
in the report with reference to South 
America that I know he will find very 
enlightening and interesting. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I may 
say to my friend from New York that 
I shall be pleased to read the report. 
On the other hand, however, does the 
gentleman claim that all of our expendi- 
tures in Central and South America have 
been approved by our Chief of Staff? 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman re- 
fer to lend-lease or to all expenditures? 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I refer 
to all the expenditures to be made by 
this administration in the Central and 
South American republics during the 
current 3-year program. 

Mr. BLOOM. For military purposes, 
yes. There are other things that we are 
doing down there; we are helping to build 
the Pan-American Highway and other 
things; but all things of a military nature 
that come under lend-lease, let me say 
to the gentleman, have been approved by 
the military authorities. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Let me 
say to the gentleman that I approve every 
penny of expenditure of lend-lease funds 
that goes for actual help toward the war 
effort, 
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Mr. BLOOM. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. 

Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman has brought up the question 
of military equipment supplied to the 
Central and South American republics. 
I cannot see how that will be very helpful 
to us in this war, and I am not sure that 
the Chief of Staff has approved every one 
of those items. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to revise and extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. I 
suppose permission to include letters, 
telegrams, and so forth, including a cou- 
ple of letters froin Drew Pearson, I would 
have to obtain in the Bouse. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan will have to get that per- 
mission in the House. If the gentleman 
wishes to extend his own remarks on this 
bill at this point he may ask for such 
consent. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I did not extend 
my remarks, I suppose I could read those 
letters, could I not? 

The CHAIRMAN. If time were yielded 
to the gentleman from Michigan, he 
could read them with the consent of the 
Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the Chair mean 
I would actually have to read them? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to extend his own remarks at this 
point in the RECORD? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. _ 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
tained permission before the House went 
into the Committee of the Whole to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks and to 
include certain telegrams, letters, and 
newspaper articles. Could those come in 


at this point, or will I have to make that 


request again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occu- 
pant of the chair is only Chairman of 
this Committee, but the Chair believes 
the gentleman has permission if he ob- 
tained it in the House. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. To put them at this 
point? 

The CHAIRMAN, No; 
point. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, can I 
raise a question of personal privilege in 
the Committee of the Whole, or do I have 
to wait until we go back into the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. That cannot be 
done in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


not at this 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Macnuson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 4254, to extend for 1 year 
the provisions of an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
reinarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude part of a report of the command- 
ing general of the Army Air Forces per- 


taining to the Far East to immediately- 


follow the remarks I made today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial from the 
Flathead Monitor of Thursday, June 10, 
1943, concerning the proposed Hungry 
Horse Dam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include an 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McMurray]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tio ex- 
tend the remarks I made this afternoon 
and to include therein articles V, VI, and 
VII of the master agreement with Rus- 
sia, which is a sample agreement made 
with all the other countries under lend- 
lease; also certain paragraphs of the 
original Lend-Lease Act; also certain 
material from the hearings on lend-lease 
which gives the amount of money which 
has been expended for lend-lease and 
that has been transferred from other de- 
partments to lend-lease, and if I can get 
the record, I want to include information 
regarding the amount of supplies, not in 
dollars and cents, that have been trans- 
ferred from other departments to lend- 
lease. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs, ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] may be permitted to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Lewis asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The The gentleman will 
state it. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
Morray] just obtained unanimous con- 
sent to extend his own remarks in the 
Record. I notice in looking at them 
there on the desk of the official reporters 
there are some charges against other 
Members of this body. Is there any way 
now that I can object or must I wait until 
tomorrow and ask to have them stricken? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
already received permission to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If that is the ruling, 
and I understand it is a correct ruling, 
we will have to ask that everyone submit 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Any Member has the 
privilege of objecting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will test that ruling 
now. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the 
Record and include therein certain tele- 
grams, letters, and newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. That is in accordance 
with the rules of the House. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
radio address I made on April 2, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LANDIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech made by the Honorable 
I. H. Hull, of Indianapolis, before the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. GILLIE]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein excerpts from a speech delivered 
by the Governor of South Dakota, Mr, 
M. Q. Sharpe, on the subject I Am Edu- 
cation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recess the Honorable Charles Burke, a 
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former Member of this body passed away. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record at a later date in order that I 
may pay proper tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Burke. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes this after- 
noon at the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the other special orders for today 
I may proceed for 5 minutes, revise and 
extend my own remarks in the REcorpD, 
and include therein newspaper articles, 
letters, and telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I noticed in a Mississippi paper where the 
city marshal in one of the towns of my 
district was indicted, charged with de- 
priving Negroes of their civil liberties. 
This newspaper article did not give any 
of the facts in the case. I do not know 
whether that indictment was written in 
Washington and sent down but do know 
that others have been. I served 844 years 
as district attorney of the district in 
- which that city lies and know that the 
law-enforcement officers certainly have 
a hard job enforcing the law in cities 
having a Negro section, particularly on 
Saturdays and Sundays. In their efforts 
to keep the streets safe and to maintain 
order these officers have had and must 
have the support of the right-thinking 
citizenship. Such indictments as this 
only make their job harder. This mar- 
shal enjoys a splendid reputation, was 
fair and courteous in his treatment of 
persons he had to deal with in the dis- 
charge of his duties. I have full confi- 
dence in the Court seeing that only jus- 
tice is done. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told that such 
indictments are being returned at the 
insistence of the Justice Department 
here in Washington in the hope that 
some Federal judge will be required to 
sustain a demurrer to an indictment and 
thereby a test case can be brought to the 
Supreme. Court that Mr. Frankfurter 
may have another opportunity to write 
some more, in my opinion, un-American 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, we remember when in our 
section it was unsafe for a lady to walk 
the streets after dark as I understand it 
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is in some sections of Washington today. 
We don’t expect to see that day return in 
Mississippi. The C, I. O., and other or- 
ganizations, which I understand are 
sponsored by it, may use all the force 
against me and other Members of Con- 
gress they may desire. We expect to 
continue the fight. 

This is national campaign year. Many 
say the drive of the Justice Department 
here to indict individual officers and the 
South generally is for the purpose of se- 
curing Negro votes in the coming na- 
tional election. If that be the purpose, I 
say that politics are being carried too far. 
Those determining such a policy are 
making a mistake. This method is the 
one sure way, if carried far enough, to be 
sure that the Democrats of the South 
will push from their bosom those who 
call themselves Democrats but who all 
the while are trying to destroy the South, 
which has nurtured the Democratic 
Party through the years. 

Mr. Speaker, during this war these la- 
bor unions have collected tribute from 
men who desired to work for this Na- 
tion’s war effort; not regular members 
of such unions but citizens who had to 
join, pay dues and initiation fees, in or- 
der to work for their Government in 
the time of its greatest peril. Money so 
collected has amounted to millions of 
dollars, has increased the debt of the Na- 
tion, by increasing the cost of war cnd 
will have to be paid, largely by the serv- 
icemen returning. There can be no ex- 
cuse. These labor unions have forced 
American citizens to pay dues and belong 
to their unions before they could have 
the right to work and, Mr. Speaker, this 
they have done while preaching freedom. 
These organizations have collected mil- 
lions and now they use them in an effort 
to control the Congress by opposing all 
Members who have the views which I 
entertain and for which I have fought. 
They hope to elect men in our place who 
will bow to their dictation. 

I supported the Smith amendment of 
1942 which would to a large extent have 
corrected this situation and which died 
in the other body. I supported and 
spoke for the Smith-Connally bill to con- 
trol strikes passed over the President’s 
veto. Unfortunately many of its most 
worth-while provisions were taken out 
over the strongest opposition we. were 
able to muster. At that time a letter 
came to my office that if I supported that 
measure, I and all others who supported 
it could expect the C. I. O. to use all 
means at its disposal to insure our de- 
feat. Mr. Speaker, I told this group 
then to crack its whip, that I would vote 
for such control so long as I remained 
~a Member of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I spoke at length against 
the bill to repeal the poll tax in the 
Southern States. Here again we find 
the un-American leaders of organized 
labor urging the passage of an unconsti- 
tutional act to strike at the South and 
again threatening each of us from that 
area who had the courage to oppose 
them. 

I supported the Hobbs bill, which would 
prevent virtual highway robbery in the 
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name of a labor union right. This bill 
passed the House only to be tied up in 
the Senate. In recent months we have 
seen the situation grow worse. We have 
seen a Supreme Court not interpret the 
law, but write the law as they believed it 
should be—and with Justice Frank- 
furter and others of his type determin- 
ing what it should be, we are seeing 
serious inroads being made in the very 
foundations of our Nation. This Court 
has held that no longer can a party de- 
termine its own membership. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the South do not 
intend to take this move of leaders of 
organized labor lying down. We expect 
to continue to run the Southland for the 
best interests of all its citizens. We 
frankly believe in white supremacy and 
expect to see that it is maintained in our 
area. Too well are the dark days of re- 
construction remembered. 

Mr. Speaker, at this hour the Nation 
and particularly my beloved South stands 
in the gravest peril not only from with- 
out but from within that has faced us 
since the dark days of reconstruction. 

Those waging this fight for our de- 
struction from within seem to care not 
that we in the South have and are sup- 
porting the war to the greatest extent of 
any section. During the little more than 
2 years I have been in Congress I have 
seen the organized effort of the C. I. O. 
and of other labor organizations in their 
desire to increase the Negro membership 
in their organizations so that they could 
collect more dues, wage a fight on the 
South. These great sums of money, for 
which they did not have to account until 
recently, through their political action 
committee they expect to use and today 
are using in an organized effort to gain 
further control of the Nation by defeat- 
ing those Members of Congress who have 
the same views I have and who have 
waged a fight to rid the Nation of their 
strikes, their right to a check-off of dues 
and their other un-American activities. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those in high 
positions who have agitated this situa- 
tion and made it worse. The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations by using the 
tremendous sums at its disposal, by rea- 
son of its privileges given to it by laws 
passed before I became a Member of 
this body has done more than any other 
group to destroy the real America. These 
activities are certainly not conducive to 
unity and have in many instances ser- 
iously retarded the war. Now it appears 
that this labor union has not only the 
backing of agencies of Government, hav- 
ing had a favorable Supreme Court on 
construction of labor laws, but now have 
the support of that Court in striking for 
so-called social equality, and the destruc- 
tion of every man’s right to choose his 
own company. 

Mr. Speaker, I have worked hard to be 
of real help to the Nation. I feel that 
I can claim some credit for having called 
attention to the illegality of the Elk 
Hills-Standard Oil contract which re- 
sulted in the contract being canceled. 

Some time ago I was able to increase 
the penalty for charging commission to 
secure Government contracts from 8 


. 
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months in jail to 5 years in the peniten- 
tiary. This racket was broken up. 

Recently I feel that I contributed 
greatly to the new policy whereby the 
Army cut loose its right of reentry on 
air fields and other facilities which it no 
longer needed thereby enabling the Navy 
to make use of them. In all our minds, 
first and foremost, we must win the war. 
Just as certain there are some other 
things which will bear of no compro- 
mise: the safety of our womanhood, the 
individual right of a man to select his 
own associates, the right of a State 
to run its own affairs in a truly censti- 
tutional way—all are of more import to 
us in the South than anything short of 
the necessity of winning the war. 

Certain party leaders might take time 
to realize these facts before the die is 
cast and the South is forced to protect 
these rights through its own ingenuity 
and actions. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect to continue to 
oppose with all the force I possess the 
attempt to destroy the State govern- 
ments and the efforts of these forces in 
our Nation to stir up trouble for us in 
the South, the only place where the two 
races have resided in harmony. Segre- 
gation of the two races has proven to be 
the only basis for harmony. We expect 
to keep that segregation. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 


PATRIOTS’ DAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude therein a letter written by the Citi- 
zens’ Public Celebrations Association of 
Boston for Patriot’s Day, which includes 
the towns of Arlington, Boston, Brook- 
line, Cambridge, Concord, Lexington, 
Medford, and Somerville, this letter be- 
ing signed by E. B. Mero, secretary, and 
also to include a description of the sig- 
nificance and scope of Patriot’s Day, also 
a resolution that I introduced on April 
19, 1943, House Joint Resolution 117, 
which would authorize the President of 
the United States to proclaim April 19 of 
each year Patriot’s Day for the com- 
memoration of the event that took place 
on April 19, 1775. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have offered a resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 117, authorizing 
the President of the United States to 
proclaim April 19 of each year Patriots’ 
Day for the commemoration of the events 
that took place on April 19, 1775. 

Exactly 169 years ago the people of 
the district I have the honor to now rep- 
resent and the people of America decided 
that they would fight, they decided that 
if necessary they would lay down their 
lives and fight in order that this country 
might have liberty and freedom of action. 

At this time, when the boys and men of 
the United States are fighting to pre- 
serve this freedom, it is appropriate to 
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remember the patriots of those early 
days, 1775, who laid dow’. their lives for 
the same thing. It is important to keep 
before us constantly the sacrifices made 
by the men of those early times and to 
think on Patriots’ Day of the men in the 
present war who are giving their lives, 
of men who are giving perhaps more than 
their lives, giving their health and their 
strength and parts of their body—living 
examples of the sacrifice they made in 
order that their country might survive. 
One hundred and sixty-nine years ago 
this country was the beginning of the 
Nation that we now have and love today. 


CITIZENS’ PUBLIC CELEBRATIONS 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 
April 18, 1944. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 

s Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mapam: This association, because of 
its basic purposes stated briefly on this let- 
terhead, is naturally interested in House 
Joint Resolution 117 that you introduced 
some months ago seeking to have the 19th 
of April of each year proclaimed as Patriots’ 
Day. 

We are interested because of its relation to 
historical events in this section of the coun- 
try, but we also are interested because of the 
national significance of this date in the 
unfolding story of the establishment and 
development of this Republic of the United 
States of America. 

The 19th of April has had particular atten- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for many years, and Patriots’ Day was desig- 
nated thus by act of the general court, chap- 
ter 22 of 1938, calling for an annual proclama- 
tion by the Governor and specifying that 
the observance is to commemorate “the open- 
ing events of the War of the Revolution and 
the struggles through which the Nation 
passed in the early days.” : 

It is not merely an occasion for commemo- 
rating that famous and picturesque midnight 
ride of Paul Revere, nor the accompanying 
ride of William Dawes, nor of the part played 
by a third and often overlooked rider, Dr. 
Samuel Prescott. 

Patriots’ Day is set apart in Massachusetts, 
and also by the State of Maine, to pay 
tribute to all the men, women, and influences 
that led up to those man-to-man fighting 
acts at Lexington, at Concord Bridge, at 
Arlington, and by the men of the other 
towns who thus began an 8-year war for 
independence of country and people that 
other men of 1944 at this moment are at 
war to preserve. 

There is a further and less known signifi- 
cance to this date. 

When the armed conflict that followed the 
preceding years of preparation for freedom 
and independence had resulted in victory, 
the Commander in Chief, Gen. George Wash- 
ington, purposely selected the 19th of April 
as the date of the Peace Proclamation which 
was formally and officially read to the troops 
assembled for the purpose at Newburgh, New 
York State, on the 19th of April 1783. 

Thus this date marks both the beginning 
and the ending of one of the world’s great 
historic events. 

May we suggest that favorable action to 
advance the proposed legislation may be 
timely? Such action now could be of morale 
value in the present war that is being carried 
on to insure that what was gained for the 
people and the Government of this Republic 
by the determined efforts of our forefathers, 
and for the people and the governments of 
other lands that are inspired thereby, shall 
not be diminished but shall continue to be a 
beacon of liberty. 

A jointly observance of Patriots’ 
Day is in progress in eight cities and towns 
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of eastern Massachusetts, Appended to the 
advance public announcement is the follow- 
ing statement which might be enlarged to 
apply to a wider observance of this and simi- 
lar anniversaries: 

In Massachusetts we remember now the 
determination, planning, struggles, and sacri- 
fices of the colonial patriots of 169 years ago. 

We observe Patriots’ Day 1944 as inspira- 
tion toward victory to insure perpetuation of 
the privileges of freedom and liberty that we 
have inherited.” 

By request of the committee. 

Very truly, 
= E. B. MERO, Secretary. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND Score or Parriors’ Dar 


Each yer the 19th of April, an anniversary 
date of national meaning and with important 
historical significance, is observed as a Massa- 
chusetts holiday with an official proclamation 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth call- 
ing for a renewal of familiarity with—to 
quote from the act of the General Court es- 
tablishing this fixed observance— the open- 
ing events of the War of the Revolution and 
the struggles through which the Nation 
passed in the early days.” 

Patriots’ Day focuses attention on the ad- 
vance planning and organization for defense 
and offense that made possible the victorious 
conflict of the 19th of April in 1775 that 
involved one way and another the combinea 
activities of the men and women of i the 
eight cities and towns which jointly observe 
the anniversary with particular reason. 

The annual picturesque reenactment of the 
famous rides of the 3 messengers who spread 
the alarm by direction of the watchful 
committee of safety of that time, organized 
and prepared for such an emergency action— 
this is an item in the current celebrations 
that attracts much interest, locally and out- 
side—even nationally. The long-time pre- 
arranged efforts that focused into stern action 
here on that date 169 years ago made world 
history. Then it was war. Again in 1944 it 
is war, this time for the perpetuation of those 
valued items by which the Minute Men, the 
Sons of Liberty, and the Patriots generally 
throughout this and the other Colonies were 
determined to do their utmost to have’ freé- 
dom and liberty established with independ- 
ence of government. Victory came from their 
determination, actions, and sacrifices. 

Some of the yet far-off aspects of World 
War No. 2 can be better understood by realiz- 
ing that it was right here in these eight 
communities in colonial days that almost 
parallel situations and stirring episodes were 
taking place, not all as much publicized 
and as popularly interesting as the “mid- 
night ride” of either of the ordinary, every- 
day individuals whose contribution of that 
18th and 19th of April long ago are made 
the focusing point of the 1944 Patriots’ Day 
observances. 


HISTORY IS AND SHOULD BE A GUIDE TO PRESENT 
AND FUTURE ACTION 


What our predecessors dia here years agb 
was due in a marked degree to the same 
inspiration that impels the war activities of 
men, women, and groups of citizens today. 
They wore different clothes and had differ- 
ent facilities for everyday living and for work 
and such pleasure as was possible, but the 
basic ideals and aims were not much differ- 
ent on the part of the patriotic ones then 
from the same things today. 

When Paul Revere’s impersonator goes rid- 
ing along, or the modern William Dawes, 
or Samuel Prescott, they are not just the- 
atrical figures out of imagination. They 
represent realities, and their appearance 
must inspire realism, not alone for young 
people but for parents and all adults. 

And not merely for the enlightenment or 
temporary interest of this small eastern area 
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of the United States. The lessons and ver- 
diet that came out of the risky adventure 
of 169 years ago are at this minute up for 
confirmation or for destruction. This year’s 
observance of this anniversary of the small 
skirmishes that struck the spark that lit 
the fire that inflamed a nation and a world 
4s certainly not just a holiday of frivolity, 
spring outing, and fun. The element of 
recreation, of course, belongs with the ob- 
servance, and festivities of various types are 
included in the day's programs. The point 
is that while this is so, the basic importance 
of this Patriots’ Day as already outlined 
needs to have attention, too. 

Patriots’ Day in Massachusetts took the 
place of the older Fast Day in 1894. The 
present plan of observance was produced by 
the Citizens“ Public Celebrations Association 
of Boston, which has supervised the annual 
arrangements. Each of the cities and towns 
immediately concerned has its own local com- 
mittee designated by mayor or selectmen to 
arrange and conduct local ceremonies. The 
association is the coordinating agency. 

The first reenactment of the Revere Ride 
under this plan was in 1916. The first simi- 
lar Dawes Ride was in 1920. Since 1930 a 
Prescott has ridden from Lexington Green 
to Concord Battlefield. 

Paul Revere was an experienced messenger, 
and a businessman of prominence, used by 
the Colonial officials for various confidential 
missions, of which his 18th and 19th of April 
journey was the one that became most known. 
His other services and experiences were im- 
portant, and are duly recorded. 

William Dawes, Jr., was a young tanner, 
less well known, but also a trusted agent; 
and his services that night of 1775 were of 
equal importance. As recorded by Revere in 
his own record, each was sent from Boston 
by a different route; a precaution of the 
committee of safety against failure of their 
plans. 

Boston was then under siege and no one 
supposed to leave the town without per- 
mission, especially as the enemy troops were 
moving that night in what they hoped was 
complete secrecy. 

Dawes went in disguise of a miller and got 
by the sentry posted at Boston Neck on his 
way, to Roxbury, presumably walking, and 
took horse at that point. He apparently pro- 
ceeded without undue incident until he got 
to Lexington. 

Revere walked from his home in the North 
End, got his instructions, was rowed across 
to Charlestown, and there took horse. At 
about the same time the enemy was depart- 
ing for the same destination from Boston 
Common, but their scouts were already 
abroad—as Revere found out when one 
group of Red Coats almost captured him 
before he got out of Charlestown. 

After both riders had performed their mis- 
sions by giving the alarm to previously desig- 
nated leaders along the way, they arrived at 
Lexington. Leaving for Concord both were 
intercepted. Revere was captured and whiles 
prisoner improved the opportunity to watch 
the later happenings, which he recorded. 

Dr. Samuel Prescott, on his way home from 
a late evening, or early morning, social call, 
met them, got the news, escaped from the 
enemy scouts and he carried the word to 
Concord. 


House Joint Resolution 117 


Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to proclaim April 19 of 
each year Patriots’ Day for the commemo- 
ration of the events that took place on 
April 19, 1775 
Whereas the 19th day of April 1775 wit- 

nessed the first military engagement between 

the American colonists and British troops, 
and the fighting that then occurred at Con- 
cord and Lexington, in Massachusetts, formed 
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the prologue to the mighty drama of the Rev- 


olution and determined the character of its 


first campaign; and 

_ Whereas the significance of April 19 in the 
history of our country is not to be measured 
by the extent of the military forces that 
engaged in local battle in 1775, but by the 
direction and strength of the intangible 
forces then set in motion which in due 
course established the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas a frequent recurrence to the 
events out of which this Nation arose, and a 
better understanding of the principles upon 
which our forefathers grounded their inde- 
pendence cannot fail to stimulate and renew 
that high sense of patriotism which has ever 
been the glory of our country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue his proclamation, annually, emphasiz- 
ing the significance of the events that Oc- 
curred on April 19, 1775, calling upon officials 
of the Government to display the flag of the 
United States on all public buildings on April 
19, and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the day with appropriate 
ceremonies in commemoration of the patriots 
who laid down their lives for the cause of 
independence. — 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
506), as follows: 

Resolved, That THomas G. ABERNETHY, of 
the State of Mississippi, be, and he is hereby, 
elected chairman of the standing committee 
of the House of Representatives on Elections 
No. 1. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a further resolution, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
507), as follows: 

Resolved, That WILLIAM G. STIGLER, of the 
State of Oklahoma, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the following standing 
committees of the House of Representatives: 
Indian Affairs, Flood Control, Roads, World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, Claims. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


SMEARERS ARE DESPERATE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, how- 
ever worthy the purpose, if any one of 
the individuals who have been indicted 
as seditionists is connected in even the 
remotest degree with the movement, PM 
and those pursuing a similar policy at- 
tempt to hold up to public scorn everyone 
whose name may be mentioned in the 
same connection. 

A recent illustration is the attitude 
of PM, when Protestant Chaplains As- 
sociation wrote a letter, asking that a 
resolution be introduced proclaiming 
a day of prayer for the American Re- 
public, for the guidance of American 
patriots in the Halls of Congress and for 
those who are now in the armed services 
both here and abroad. One of those 
letters came to me, It was as follows: 
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PROTESTANT CHAPLAINS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. F., March 25, 1944. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN HoFFMAN: The 
Protestant Chaplains Association, a national 
Organization of Protestant clergymen, 
founded in 1938 and dedicated to God and 
country, to the welfare of the men and 
women of the armed forces of these United 
States and to the rehabilitation of our vet- 
erans upon their return to civilian life—is 
asking that you cooperate with them and 
with the Protestant churches of the country 
in proclaiming a day of prayer for the 
American Republic and for the guidance of 
those sterling American patriots in the Halls 
of Congress who for some years past have 
been the victims of a highly organized cam- 
paign of ridicule, slander, and abuse by cer- 
tain elements within this Commonwealth 
who have no love for America, the Constitu- 
tion, or its institutions. 

This campaign is being conducted through- 
out the Nation through the medium of the 
Protestant churches for a day of prayer on 
Sunday, May 21, this year, and is something 
worthy of your support and that of every 
other public official who loves this Republic 
as we know you do The Governor of your 
State is already cooperating with us in this 
direction, 

The Governors of every State as well as the 
mayors of every city throughout the country, 
and every other prominent man and woman 
in religious and political life in the Nation 
have been petitioned to proclaim this day of 
prayer; and we are glad to report to you now 
that the response has been overwhelming, and 
is 100 percent in favor thereof. 

Congressman HoFFMAN, we are going to ask 
you to prepare a resolution for introduction 
on the floor of Congress, retting aside Sunday, 
May 21 this year as a national day of prayer 
for the preservation of this Republic and for 
the men and women who have made the 
supreme sacrifice, and for those who have 
been maimed and wounded and are lying 
in our hospitals at home and abroad, and 
for the safety of those now fighting on the 
far-flung battlefields of the world. 

We have singled you out, Congressman 
Horrman, for this high honor * * be- 
cause of the abuse and slander and vilifica- 
tion and Hes that have been hurled at you 
by the subversive elements in our midst. 

May I quote a statement issued to the press 
relative to the day of prayer, May 21, 1944, 
by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, of Connecticut: 

“Prayer is man’s method for self-transmis- 
sion of personal needs and beliefs to Almighty 
God. It gives strength to the weak and brings 
humility to the strong. Prayer is a denom- 
inator of good for all peoples in time of war. 
As the divine method for establishing rela- 
tionship between man and his Creator it de- 
serves special recognition in our religious 
life. 

“I urge the people of Connecticut to make 
special observance of Sunday, May 21, as a 
day of prayer. In this holy way may we 
ask God's blessings upon our Nation and our 
peopie.” 

We shall be guided by your good Judgment 
in preparing this resolution to be submitted 
to the Congress. And at your early conven- 
ience will you kindly send a copy of same to us 
for press release? 

Believe us to be, with the best interests of 
our beloved country at heart, and for ycur 
continued good health in that you may serve 
it further, and the great State of Michigan 
which has so highly honored you, we are, for 
God, our homes and country. 

Yours in the service of Christ, 
Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER A. LowANDE, 
Deputy Chief Chaplain. 


-X 
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I had no knowledge of the organization 
except as it was given on the letterhead, 
but immediately replied as follows: 


Manch 30, 1944, 
Dran CHAPLAIN: Many thanks for your kind 
letter of the 29th. 
if you have the wording of the resolution 
referred to in mind—make a clear and concise 
one and send it on. 
Respectfully yours. 


In reply I received the following letter: 


PROTESTANT CHAPLAINS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. F., March 31, 1944. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOFFMAN: In compli- 
ance with your request for a proposed reso- 
lution, please find enclosed copy of same, 
which you can add to or take from, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary rules, except 
for the fact that we would like to have our 
name incorporated in the act. 3 

We are now asking the cooperation of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy throughout the 
country, for we feel that we would be un- 
Christian and un-American if we did not ask 
them to participate with us in this most 
worthy cause. 


We can now assure you that we are receiv- 


ing 100-percent support from all over the 
country. 
Please let us have a copy of the resolu- 
tion or act which you present on the floor. 
Thanking you for your Kindness and co- 
operation, we are, for God, our homes, and 
country. 
Yours in the service of Christ, 
Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER A. LOWANDE, 
Deputy Chief Chaplain. 


To which I made answer on April 3, 
as follows: 


APRIL 3, 1944. 

Dear REVEREND LOWAaNDE: Replying to yours 
enclosing the resolution. 

The resolution came in too late for intro- 
duction in the House before it recessed, but 
it will be presented in proper form as soon 
as the House meets again. I did, however, 
put it in the Appendix of the Recorp on 
Saturday. 

Sincerely yours. 


The resolution was printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, on page A1692. In 
view of what followed it should be read. 

Then, on April 12, to my surprise came 
the following wire: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 11, 1944. 
Hon. Ciare E. HOFFMAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. O.: 
Edward James Smythe, now awaiting trial 
for sedition, has organized with one Alex- 
ander Lowande a Protestant chaplain’s 
association, whose letterhead bears your 
name as member of a committee sponsoring 
its campaign for a day of prayer. Please 
advise us whether you gave permission for 
such use, and if so whether you were aware 
of Smythe’s record and connection with the 
organization when you did so. 
GEORGE V. MCINTYRE, 
Assistant Managing Editor the News- 
paper PM. 


To that wire, I replied at once as fol- 
lows: 


Neither Protestant Chaplains Association, 
any individual or organization was given au- 
thority to use my name. Do not know 
Smythe. Inserted (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
April 1, resolution at request of Protes- 
tant Chaplains Association. Smythe’s name 
does not appear on letter sent me. Do not 
know any individuals so named. 

COLARE E. HOFFMAN. 


T also, on the same day, wrote Rt. Rev. 
“sc a A. Lowande the following let- 
rs 
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APRIL 12, 1944. 
Rt. Rev. ALEXANDER A. LOWANDE, 
Protestant Chaplains Association, 
= New York, N. Y, 
Dear REVEREND LOWANDE: Because I was 
advised this morning that my name had been 
used in connection with that of Edward 
James Smythe and this resolution, am not 
introducing it today. 
Enclosed is copy of wire received from PM 
today. What is the answer? 
Sincerely yours. 


On the fourteenth he wired me: 


Dear CONGRESSMAN HorrmMan: Replying to 
your letter of April 12, please be advised 
that PM articles are based on fraud, false- 
hood, and misrepresentation characteristic 
of this newspaper. Two employees of this 
office have been identified as operatives of 
the so-called Nonsectarian Antinazi League, 
who stole papers from this office and 
turned them over to PM. The names of the 
employees are Edwin P. Banta, of 215 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City; and Mrs. 
Florence Harris, of 8818 One Hundred and 
Thirty-ninth Street, Jamaica, Long Island. 
Banta was discharged last Saturday, and on 
the following Monday, last Monday, April 10, 
went to the printer and obtained several 
copies of the letterhead which contains the 
names of representative Americans who had 
been kind enough to write us commending 
the purpose of our enterprise, namely, the 
establishment of a Nation-wide day of prayer 
for the American Republic. These letter- 
heads had not been delivered to our office 
and not a single one of them was sent out 
of this office. But Banta urned his copies 
over to PM who in turn wired to all the 
names that appeared on the letterhead for 
explanation withont first inquiring of us, 
and thus presented the matter in false light. 
TY ese letterheads would neve” have been used 
b us having been unsatisfactorily printed. 
This organization is sincere and patriotic 
in its work. It is no fund-raising racket 
as PM would maliciously describe it. We 
received $2 to date and returned the same 
since we are not soliciting funds. Smythe 
was interested in our work but has volun- 
tarily resigned. I knew nothing of his back- 
ground, being concerned solely with the char- 
acter of the enterprise and its high and noble 
aims. In America, of course, a man is pre- 
sumed innocent until he is found guilty. 
Smythe will have his day in court, but I 
need not point out to you the purpose of 
the smear articles in PM. Personally, I have 
been engaged in religious work since 1895, 
and ordained in the ministry in 1903. I was 
consecrated as bishop of the United Christian 
Church November 18, 1934. I hope, my 
dear Congressman, that this will be a satis- 
factory answer to your inquiry and you 
are at liberty to give it the widest possible 
publication to the end that truth shall be 
triumphant, with assurance of my high re- 
ted. I am, 

RT. REV. ALEXANDER A. LOWANDE. 


PM, on April 14, said that 46 Repre- 
sentatives, 14 Senators, 14 Governors, 
and 6 mayors had been listed as sponsors 
of Protestant Chaplains Association and 
charged that it was about to conduct a 
fund-raising campaign. Some 6 Sen- 
ators and 11 Representatives denied, as 
did I, that they had authorized the use 
of their names for any such purpose. 

In my wire to PM, I also stated that I 
did not know Smythe. To refute that 
statement, PM then published a letter 
which it claims Smythe received from 
my office back in 1941, and which read as 
follows: 

Friend Smythe: Thanks for yours of the 
1lth. Shall be glad to receive the informa- 
tion referred to therein. 
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If Smythe should walk into my office, 
I might recognize his face, for I may 
have seen him, but I would not connect 
that face with his name. 

Many people write Congressmen let- 
ters, either enclosing or offering to send 
on information on topics in which they 
are interested. When such letters come 
to me, if they deal with a new subject 
and I or one of the clerks has the time, 
a reply is sent, telling the writer to send 
on whatever information he may have. 

The letter quoted above and reprinted 
in PM was not dictated by me, but was 
sent on by one of the clerks, although, 
had the matter come to my personal 
attention, the procedure would have been 
the same. 

The fact that Smythe was addressed as 
“Friend Smythe” meant no more than do 
the words of the President in his fireside 
chats, when he so frequently uses the 
term, “My friends.” 

Not from Smythe nor from any of his 
codefendants—no; not even from PM— 
but from a former investigator of a con- 
gressional committee came these pur- 
ported copies of two letters alleged to 
have been written by Drew Pearson. 

One is addressed to Smythe as “Dear 
Mr. Smythe.” Note the following letter 
from Pearson to Smythe: 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1937. 
Mr. EDWARD J. SMYTHE, 
National Committee Against Commu- 
nism, New York City. 

Dear Ma. SMYTHE: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of July 10. I appreciate your 
frankness and understand from the last para- 
graph of your letter that you are willing to 
have us use your statement that you are a 
Fascist organization, etc. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Drew PEARSON. 


By the above, was Pearson leading 
Smythe to believe that he would cooper- 
ate with him? 

And the next year, it is alleged, Pear- 
son was writing Lt. Col. Pearson B. Brown 
as follows—Brown, according to my in- 
formation was the vice president of the 
Protestant Chaplains Association: 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1938. 
Lt. Col. Pearson B. Brown, 
i New York City. 

DEAR Cotonet Brown: Thank you for your 
letter enclosing a copy of yours to John 
Hamilton. 

I am wondering whether your organiza- 
tion has taken note of the tremendous Catho- 
lic lobby. which was exercised in Washington 
during the discussion and vote on the reor- 
ganization bill. How did your organization 
stand on this bill? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Drew PEARSON. 


In the latter letter, was Pearson at- 
tempting to get something to throw at a 
religious organization? 

Was Pearson's letter to Brown a come- 


along letter? Brown is reported to have 


been the vice president of the Protestant 
Chaplains Association, of which Smythe 
was coorganizer. 

Was Pearson attempting to incite that 
organization to enter into a controversy 
which might cause ill feeling between 
religious groups? Was he encouraging 
the Protestant Chaplains Association to 
start a fight with the Catholic Church 
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over some proposed legislation, the en- 
actment of which was then before the 
Congress? 

PM's viciousness, its unfairness, is il- 
lustrated by this incident, by its attempt 
to make it appear that all those who ad- 
vocated a day of prayer for the preserva- 
tion of the Republic, for the sick and 
wounded in hospitals here at home and 
abroad, for the speedy return of those in 
the armed forces, and for the souls of 
those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice, were in some way guilty of some im- 
proper association or connection with 
Smythe, who has been indicted for sedi- 
tion, but who, under our law, is presumed 
to be innocent until convicted. 

PM and its editors may not believe in 
prayer. Ido. And I have no doubt that 
every one of the Senators and Represent- 
atives whose names were mentioned be- 
lieves in a Deity, in the efficacy of prayer. 

The Communists deny the existence of 
God. In some of their literature they 
proclaimed that religion was a fraud; 
that the priests and the ministers were 
hypocrites. There is no law which pro- 
hibits PM following the Communist ead. 

It is regrettable, when so many Ameri- 
cans—fine young Americans—are dying 
in foreign lands for the preservation of 
our Government, for the Nation which 
places its trust in God, that any publica- 
tion should condemn a resolution asking 
for a day of prayer. 

It will be noted that the Right Rever- 
end Alexander A. Lowande, in his wire 
to me, denied that the Protestant Chap- 
lains’ Association was engaged in any 
fund-raising campaign. But, even if it 
was, and if Smythe was as guilty as the 
devil himself, that is no reason why those 
of us who believe in prayer should be 
condemned because at some time Smythe 
may have been a member or even the 
founder of that organization. Some of 
us have not forgotten that a thief on the 
cross, by virtue of a prayer, had his sins 
forgiven and was promised a home in 
Paradise. Only by its attacks on decent 
folks does PM gain attention. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Starnes of Ala- 
bama for 15 days, on account of official 
business. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2618. An act to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2648 An act for the relief of Avid 
Evers; and 

H. R. 4183. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
Wednesday, April 19, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WorLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Wednesday, April 19, 1944, at 
10:30 a. m., for the consideration of 
S. 1767. 

COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, April 20, 1944, at 10: 30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 3998, authorizing 
payments of rewards to postal employees 
for inventions; and H. R. 4517, to remove 
restrictions on establishing post-office 
branches and stations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1437. A letter from the Chairman, Rail- 
road Retirement Board, United States of 
America, transmitting a copy of the report 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1438. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Chairman, Foreign-Trade Zones Board, 
transmitting the annual report of the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, and the annual report 
of the city of New York covering operations 
of foreign-trade zone No. 1, during the cal- 
endar year 1942; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1439. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting the Ninth An- 
nual Report of the Archivist of the United 
States, which covers the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

1440. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting the Fourth An- 
nual Report on the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, which covers the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943; to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 3688, 
A bill to change the name of “watchman” 
in the Postal Service to that of “post-office 
guard”; with amendment (Rept. No. 1354): 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 4623. A bill to authorize the use of 
space in the old Post Office Building in Port- 
land, Oreg., by the State of Oregon for its 
use as a museum for relics from the battle- 
ship Oregon, together with all other histori- 
cal documents, objects, and relics of Oregon 
and the old Oregon country held by the State 
for public display; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BULWINKELE: 

H. R. 4624, A bill to consolidate and revise 

the laws relating to the Public Health Service, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 4625. A bill to extend the existence of 
the Alaskan International Highway Commis- 
sion for an additional 4 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: : 

H. R. 4626. A bill to declare a portion of th 
Illinois and Michigan Canal an unnavigable 
stream; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 4627. A bill to amend subdivision (e), 
of subsection (4), of section 3540 cf chapter 
33A, title 26, of the Internal Revenue Code, 
known as the Use Tax Stamp Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WENE: 

H. R. 4628. A bill to supplement the Federal 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to provide for 
the establishment of an interregional system 
of highways, and to authorize appropriations 
for the post-war construction of greatly need- 
ed highway fac ies in the locations where 
such facilities are most urgently required and 
where the conversion from wartime to peace- 
time activities will 1equire the cushioning 
effects of public-works construction; to the 
Committee on Roads 

By Mr. LANHAM; 

H. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the House of Representatives, 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of the hearings held before said committee 
during the current session relative to post- 
war planning; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr ARENDS: 

H. Res. 504. Resolution to investigate the 

question of effective legal protection for prop- 


erty and proprietary rights and ownership in 


original thoughts, conceptions, and ideas in 
art, literature, science, mechanics, and the 
pure and useful arts; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 505. Resolution to provide for the 
payment of expenses of conducting the in- 
vestigation authorized by House Resolution 
504; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4629. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 

Wolf; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 4630. A bill for the relief of Marvin 

Sachwitz; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 4631. A bill for the relief of John L. 

MacNeill; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TARVER: 

H. R. 4632. A bill for the relief of Mose Lee 
Hogan and Mary Alen Hogan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

5503. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Peti- 
tions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 3, West 
Endicott, N. V., and signed by 118 residents 
of the Thirty-fourth Cong -essional District, 
urging the passage of the Hall furlough bill 
(H. R. 1504) providing free transportation 
during furloughs for members of our armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

5504. By Mr. JUDD: Petitions of 140 citi- 
zens of Minneapolis, Minn., and vicinity, op- 
posing House bill 2082, which would impose 
complete prohibition for the duration of the 
war and 6 months thereafter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


8 WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19, 1944 


The House met at 12 o' clock noon. 

Rev. Clifford Ross Johnson, pastor, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Alex- 
andria, Va., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in Thy being, wisdom, 
power, justice, holiness, goodness, truth, 
and love, Creator of all worlds, Ruler 
of all men, Sovereign of all nations, we 
praise Thee for Thine immeasurable 
blessings upon the great land in which 
we live. Thou hast given us gracious 
gifts which far too often we have squan- 
dered; Thou hast given us glorious privi- 
leges which often we have abused; Thou 
hast placed upon us ennobling respon- 
sibilities to which we have selfishly closed 
our eyes, We invoke Thee to forgive us, 
through Thy Son, Christ Jesus, whose 
cross marks the starting point and whose 
crown marks the consummation of his- 
tory. Fill us with a new sense of Thy 
graciousness, that we may be filled with 
a new consecration to our vasks. 

For those who legislate, we pray intui- 
tive insight into Thine eternal laws that 
undergird all men and nations; for those 
who execute, we ask gifts of true states- 
manship under the sovereignty of Him 
who is the Lord of all rulers; for those 
who interpret, we beseech Thee that they 
may “let justice roll down as waters and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

Grant that our political and military 
leaders may, together with those of us 
who follow, recognize that we have bat- 
tles to win, not only against foreign foes 
but also within ourselves. May we never 
lessen the intensity of our attack against 
our own pride, greed, and ungrounded 
prejudices, against our own injustices and 
corruption. May we who write the pres- 
ent pages of our Nation’s history write 
chapters no less inspiring than those 
mighty lines which fill its opening pages; 
may we erect a superstructure that does 
full justice to the strong foundations 
upon which we build. We pray in the 
name of Him who, having been “the 
stone which the builders rejected, has 
now become the Head of the Corner,” 
even Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ANSWER TO SUBPENA DUCES TECUM IN 
THE CASE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AGAINST JOSEPH E. MCWILLIAMS ET AL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

APRIL 18, 1944, 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia I have 
received a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
commanding me to appear before said court 
on the 20th day of April 1944 at 9:45 o'clock 
a. m., as a witness in the case of the United 
States v. Joseph E. McWilliams et al. (No. 

, Criminal Docket), and to bring with 
me certain and sundry papers, therein de- 
scribed in the files of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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The papers in question are on file with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, pur- 
suant to the Rules of the House, having been 
received from the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Nazi Propaganda Activities in the 
United States and Related Questions, au- 
thorized by House Resolution 198 of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress, and are now in posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives in the 
custody of the Clerk. 

Your attention and that of the House is 
respectively invited to a resolution of the 
House adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, 
first session (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 680), 
upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


“Resolved, That no officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives has the right, 
either voluntarily or in obedience to a sub- 
pena duces tecum, to produce any document, 
paper, or book belonging to the files of the 
House before any court or officer, nor to fur- 
nish any copy of any testimony given or 
paper filed in any investigation before the 
House or any of its committees, or of any 
paper belonging to the files of the House, 
except such as may be authorized by statute 
to be copied and such as the House itself 
may have made public, to be taken without 
the consent of the House first obtained.” 

And to a resolution adopted by the House 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, first session 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1295), from which 
the following is quoted: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate or process of the Ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission. 

“That when it appears by the order ofa 
court or of the judge thereof, or of any legal 
officer charged with the administration of the 
orders of such court or judge, that documen- 
tary evidence in the possession and under 
the control of the House is needful for use 
in any court of justice or before any judge 
or ¿uch legal officer for the promotion of 
justice, this House will take such order there- 
on as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of this 


House.“ 


These resolutions resulted from the issu- 
ance of subpenas duces tecum upon the Clerk 
of the House to produce certain original 
papers in the files of the House. 

Permission to remove from their place of 
file or custody any documents or papers was 
denied by the House, but the court was af- 
forded facilities for making certified copies. 
This seems to have been the uniform prac- 
tice in respect to subpenas duces tecum is- 
sued by a court upon the Clerk of the House 
to produce in court original papers from the 
files of the House. 8 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see fit 
to take. 

Very respectfully, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
508), as follows: 


Whereas in the case of the United States v. 
Joseph E. McWilliams et al. (No. 73086, Crim- 
inal Docket), pending in the. District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, subpena duces tecum was issued by 
the Chief Justice of said court and addressed 
to South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, directing him to appear as a 
witness before the said court on the 20th day 
of April 1944 at 9:45 a. m. and to bring with 
him certain and sundry original papers in 
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the possession and under the control of the 
House of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or of 
any legal officer charged with the adminis- 
tration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that documentary evidence in the possession 
and under the control of the House is need- 
ful for use in any c.urt of justice or before 
any judge or such legal officer, for the pro- 
motion of justice, this House will take such 
order thereon as will promote the ends of 
justice consistently with the privileges and 
rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That South Trimble, Clerk of the 
House, be authorized to appear at the place 
and before the officer named in the subpena 
duces tecum before mentioned, with certi- 
fled copies of the documents and papers 
mentioned in the said subpena, but ~hall not 
take with him any papers or documents on 
file in his office, or under his control, or in 
his possession as Clerk of the House; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the said court, through any 
of its officers or agents, have full permission 
to attend with all proper parties to the pro- 
ceeding, and then always at any place under 
the orders and control of this House, and 
take copies of any documents or papers in 
possession or control of said Clerk, and any 
evidence of witnesses in respect thereto 
which the court or other proper officer there- 
of shall desire, so as, however, the possession 
of said documents and papers by t` said 
Clerk shall not be disturbed, or the same 
shall not be removed from their place of file 
or custody under said Clerk; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the sald court as a re- 
spectful answer to the subpena aforemen- 
tioned. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question or two 
on this very point being presented to 
the House now? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
very glad to yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not the pur- 
pose to cooperate with our Government 
in a trial that is taking place at the pres- 
ent time on the question which is before 
the House now? As I understand it, fhe 
clerk of the court desires certain docu- 
ments now in the possession of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, dealing 
with the prosecution of McWilliams and 
others. Do I understand that this is 
going to be denied to the court in giving 
the original documents and exhibits now 
on file with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives? Does this resolution 
take care.of it? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man from New York will understand 
from the resolution that the authority is 
being given if the resolution is adopted 
for the Clerk of the House to take cer- 
tified copies to the court. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
brief statement in explanation of this 
matter. The communication addressed 
to the Speaker of the House, I assume, 
is self-explanatory. The resolution is 
for the purpose of authorizing the Clerk 
of the House to respond to the subpena 
under the direction of the House. Not, 


I will be 
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however, to take with him the original 
documents, but to take certified copies 
of the documents which the court re- 
quires to be used in the trial of this case. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, DONDERO. The question arises 
in my mipd whether or not certified 
copies of documents on file would be ad- 
missible in a court of record, therefore 
the resolution would defeat the very pur- 
pose of the subpena. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I may say 
to the gentleman in perfect candor that 
I see no reason why a certified copy of a 
document in the possession of the proper 
custodian of that document, ought not to 
be admissible. This will be a photostatic 
copy. But in order that the position of 
the House may be clear and in order 
that there may be no notion at all that 
the House is not desirous of cooperating 
in the fullest degree with the court, I 
think I have the liberty to assure the 
Members of the House if certified copies 
are not admissible, if for any reason they 
should not be admissible, I believe it 
would be the disposition of the House 
and I think the House would provide 
whatever is necessary. But I think we 
can all understand why these original 
documents are not to be taken from the 
custody of the House if it can be avoided 
any more than should original records 
such as deeds and records in the office 
of a eounty clerk or whoever is the cus- 
todian of the recorder of deeds and other 
books of record ought not to be taken 
out when a certified copy could perform 
the same service. Besides, I think the 


reason is apparent why certified copies: 


ought to be used. I have never exam- 
ined the question closely, but I think that 
certified copies should serve the purpose, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, Les. 

Mr. DONDERO. Would a photostatic 
copy meet the requirements of the law 
and be acceptable in court? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is the pur- 
pose to provide photostatie copies which 
ought to be better than the ordinary cer- 
tified copies, because in such a case you 
would have a picture of the instrument 
and if any question with reference to the 
signature should arise, that question 
could be determined by an examination 
of the photostatic copy just as well as 
from the originals. ` 

As I say, I have never examined the 
question, but even though it may have 
been held in certain instances that cer- 
tified copies would not be admissible, I 
think the court would modify that de- 
termination and hold, upon a proper 
presentation, that photostatic copies 
would be admissible. : 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, my col- 
league on the committee [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand, the 
situation is this: It is claimed by the 
Department of Justice that there is with- 
in the control of Congress documentary 
evidence which is needed in the trial of 
the case in court? 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
right. 

Mr. MICHENER. The only question 
now is whether Congress will permit a 
certified copy of this evidence to be sub- 
mitted in lieu of the regular official docu- 
ment? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
right, 

Mr. MICHENER, I understand it to 
be the gentleman's position that if the 
certified copy is found to be inadequate 
by the court, he then would favor the 
production of the original documents, if 
that is legal? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. That is a 
correct statement of my own position 
and I think clearly it would be the posi- 
tion of the House, But I think the po- 
sition of the House also is and ought 
to be, at least, that these original docu- 
ments ought to be kept here and ought 
not to be carried all over the courts. 
There is only one original; there cannot 
be two originals, and it is perfectly ap- 
parent if a trial was being held in Texas 
or New York or some place else, you 
would have to bundle up the original 
documents and send them there and per- 
haps at the same time another court 
would be hearing a similar case or a 
case requiring the same .documentary 
evidence somewhere else. It is not sen- 
aa to haye the original documents go 
out. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman has 
suggested that the judge would relax 
the rule sufficiently to accept these docu- 
ments. Does not the gentleman think 
the authority of the court to either ac- 
cept or reject such documents lies in the 
statute law and that if the court sought 
to relax the rule and permit these docu- 
ments to be received in evidence in the 
form of a certified copy or a photo- 
Static copy, it might inject into the case 
error sufficient to reverse the lower court 
in the Supreme Court? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not 
want to take too much time. I can only 
continue to repeat what I have said, 
which is when the documents are pre- 
sented to the court if, for any reason, 
they are not acceptable, I am sure’ the 
House would be disposed in this particu- 
lar case to comply with the subpena of 
the court and send the original docu- 
ments. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. All I really wanted 
to know was whether or not the original 
documents will be produced in court if 
necessary. In my judgment, I am in- 
clined to agree with my colleague that 
there may be some question as to the 
certified copies. McWilliams’ material 
is so common throughout the country 
you can almost dish it up in my own 
office. There is nothing so personal in 
the Clerk’s office that they cannot pro- 
duce the original and avoid the question 
of my technicalities with respect to the 


admissibility of photostatic copies of f 


something that is so common and so 
hate-breeding in this country, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


f 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The letter from the 
Clerk, together with the subpena, will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered printed. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on the Calendar Wednesday 
may be dispensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, irrespective of any bill, held 
hearings through 2 months or more 
on post-war planning, in order to get 
factual information upon which a prop- 
erty policy might be predicated. We 
had many very prominent people from 
various walks of life to appear and tes- 
tify before that committee, and without 
any expense to the Government. ‘Those 
hearings have now been printed. I just 
want to give notice that because I believe 
they are especially informative and help- 
ful a copy of the hearings will be sent to 
each Member of the House of Represent- 
atives. Please preserve these copies, as 
the supply is quite limited. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF THE 
WARSAW GHETTO 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask~ 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
and insert some excerpts from two 
newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a clipping from the 
Ohio State Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a poem composed by 
our own Horace C. Carlisle concerning 
our late colleague, Hon. James A. 
O “Leary. of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a weekly 
news release relating to the post-war 
period. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LAWYERS IN O. P. A. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. a 
[Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recor» a letter written by a ration 
board to the Administrator of O. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PATRIOTS’ DAY 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
the 19th day of April, which is a holiday 
in Massachusetts, it seems fitting to call 
to the attention of the House the fact 
that the city of Somerville, a portion of 
which is in my district, has, through its 
board of aldermen, passed a formal reso- 
lution asking the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives to re- 
port favorahly upon the proposal of the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] to have an an- 
nual proclamation made by the Presi- 
dent for national observance of Patriots’ 


The resolution is as follows: 


* 
April 13, 1944. 

Whereas it 4s fitting and appropriate at 
this time when the city government of Som- 
erville, Mass., will again carry on the annual 
tradition of observing each anniversary of 
the first Patriots’ Day; and 

Whereas the city of Somerville as one of 
the few honored cities and towns that played 
so important a part on that first Patriots’ 
Day April 19, 1775, is not only desirous of 
permanently preserving this privilege as pro- 
vided by action of the general court of this 
Commonwealth, but is also concerned in 
strengthening general interest and knowl- 
edge of his historic event: Be it 

Besolved, That the members of this board 
of aldermen of our city government in ses- 
sion assembled hereby request that favorable 
action be taken by the Judiciary Committee 
at Washington on House Joint Resolution 117 
of 1948, introduced into the Congress of the 
United States by Congresswoman EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, asking that national recogni- 
tion be given to this date by authorizing and 
requesting the President of the United States 
to proclaim April 19 of each year Patriots’ 
Day, for the commemoration of the events 
that took place on April 19, 1775; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Judiclary ‘Committee of the 
Congress, to our Massachusetts United States 
Senators, and to Congressmen ANGIER L. 
GoopwiIn and James M. CURLEY, and to Con- 
gresswoman EDITH Nourse Rocers sponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 117 of 1943. 

CHARLES J. SULLIVAN. 


I trust the Committee on the Judiciary 
may take prompt and favorable action 
upon House Joint Resolution 117 in order 
that our people, country-wide, in the 
fateful days and years which are ahead, 
may have prominently called to their at- 
tention annually that series of thrilling 
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events which occurred on April 19, 1775, 
including the ride of Paul Revere, the 
Battle of Lexington, and the historic and 
heroic stand at Concord Bridge, where 
was “fired the shot heard around the 
world.” 

The progenitors of the people of Som- 
erville and adjoining communities played 
a prominent part in the stirring drama 
of destiny enacted on the original Pa- 
triots’ Day. There the torch of liberty 
was lighted. Today, 169 years later, we 
are engaged in a war to prevent that light 
from going out. We do well to encourage 
a vivid remembrance of all that the 
19th of April means to a freedom-loving 
people. j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


KEYNES-MORGENTHAU INTERNATIONAL 
STABILIZATION SCHEME 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this 
coming Friday Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, is scheduled to hold 
another secret meeting with the Banking 
and Currency and several other House 
committees on the Keynes-Morgenthau 
international stabilization scheme. I 
have made a rather extensive study of 
this scheme, and next to the war, I be- 
lieve it to be one of the most important 
problems confronting this country. 

It is wholly of foreign origin and was 
first formally worked out by Lord John 
Maynard Keynes and was adopted prac- 
tically in toto by the administration. 
Should this proposal go through, it will 
have a powerful effect in destroying the 
sovereignty of our Nation and forcing us 
to divide our standard of living with the 
rest of the world. This is not what our 
soldiers are fighting for. I shall not lose 
any opportunity to warn Members of 
Congress and the people throughout the 
country of the danger to the safety and 
security of the United States that is in- 
volved in this un-American proposal, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution passed by 
the National Grange on the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I-ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a letter and 
resolution from a rationing board on 
O. P. A. regulations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, PLUMLEY asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp.) 

SELECTIVE-SERVICE RULES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute 3 to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 


APRIL 19 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
protest the muddling of the selective- 
service rules by the national headquar- 
ters of the Selective Service. It has been 
my observation that our local draft 
boards and all others connected with the 
administration of this act have done a 
very good job. They have a most diffi- 
cult task. But the rules and regulations 
that come down from Washington have 
created a state of confusion over the 
country. A great many individuals have 
quit their jobs, closed out their busi- 
nesses, or held a farm sale, or abandoned 
their law practice and prepared to go 
into the service, only to be notified that 
the rules have been changed and they 
were not to report. A few days will go 
by and then they would resume their 
business activity again or attempt to, 
only to be notified once more that the 
regulations had been changed. 

Surely it is not necessary for an in- 
dividual to buy a morning paper, a noon 
paper, and an evening paper and then 
listen to the 10 o’clock news to find out 
where he stands in the draft. It is the 
opinion of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee that no new legislation is needed, but 
better top administration is mecessary. 
This we must have. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a speech given by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the F. B. I. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a speech 
delivered by myself over radio station 
WHN on Monday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


- ` PATRIOTS’ DAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today Massachusetts is com- 
memorating Patriots’ Day, the one hun- 
dred and sixty-ninth anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord. 

I have the great honor and distinc- 
tion of representing that district. Yes- 
terday I placed in the Recorp some brief 
remarks and also a resolution which I 
introduced, which would authorize the 
President to declare April 19 Patriots’ 
Day, that it may be recognized and com- 
memorated all over the United States. 

I am glad that my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. Goop- 
win] spoke to the resolution. I hope it 
will be speedily passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


1944 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 55 

Allen, III. Fellows May 
Anderson, Calif. Fogarty Miller, Nebr. 
Anderson, Ford Morrison, N. C. 

N. Mex. Fulbright Murdock 
Andrews, Ala. Fuller Myers 
Arends Furlong O'Connor 
Baldwin, Md. Graham O'Neal 
Baldwin, N. Y. Granger Price 
Bates, Ky. Green Reece, Tenn 
Bates, Mass. Gross ^ Rizley > 
Bennett, Mich. Hale Rogers, Calif. 
Bonner Hart Russell 
Boren Heidinger Sheridan 
Bradley, Mich. Hendricks Short 
Cannon, Fla. Hoch Sikes 
Carson,Ohio Hoffman Slaughter 
Carter arman Sparkman 
Chenoweth Jensen Starnes, Ala 
Chiperfield Judd Stewart 
Coffee Kee Thomas, N. J. 
Compton Keefe Tolan 
Dawson Kennedy Towe 
Dies King ‘Treadway 
Dirksen LeFevre White 
Disney Lewis Willey 
Engel, Mich. Maas 
Engle, Calif. Manasco 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 351 
members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

Further proceedings, under the call, 
were dispensed with. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
thet the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4254) to ex- 
tend for 1 year the provisions of an act 
to promote the defense of the United 
States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 4254, with 
Mr. Macnvson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for gen- 
eral debate on the bill has expired. The 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 3 of an act to promote the defense of 
the United States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “June 
30, 1944” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1945"; by 
striking out “July 1, 1947” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1948“; and by striking 
out “July 1, 1944” and inserting in leu 
thereof July 1, 1945“; and subsection (b) of 
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section 6 of such act is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1947” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1948.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, after line 3, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 3 is 
amended by striking out the period after the 
word ‘satisfactory’ and inserting the follow- 
ing: ‘: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this paragraph shall be construed to au- 
thorize the President in any final settlement 
to assume or incur any obligations on the part 
of the United States with respect to post-war 
economic or post-war military policy except 
in accordance with established constitutional 
procedure’.” 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I offer-an amendment to the committee 
amendment, ~- 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLOOM to the 
committee amendment: On page 2, line 10, 
strike out the word “or” and insert the word 
“policy” and a comma, and after the words 
“military policy” insert the following: “or 
any post-war policy involving international 
relations.” 


Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT], stated Mon- 
day he intended to offer. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has accepted Mr. 
Monpt’s amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall place at the con- 
clusion of my remarks in the RECORD, a 
very interesting letter from the Foreign 
Economic Administration concerning 
lend-lease aid rendered to Saudi Arabia. 
There has been sent to Saudi Arabia 
about $3,000,000 worth of lend-lease 
goods, including textiles, drugs, medical 
supplies, tires and tubes, and motor- 
trucks, exclusive of 5,000,167 ounces of 
silver likewise to be supplied to Saudi 
Arabia under lend-lease to meet the ur- 
gent currency needs of that country. 

In my research concerning Arabia I 
find that there has been no appreciable 
aid rendered the Allied cause by the ruler 
of that country. Not even a donkey or 
a camel was offered, apparently. Weare 
usually not told this. 

This lend-iease aid must thus be given 
in connection with the proposed pipe line 
to conduct oil across Arabia to the Medi- 
terranean coast. It is a sort of bak- 
sheesh. There have been many conflict- 
ing reports concerning this proposed pipe 
line, that is estimated to cost $150,000,000. 
Some tell us that the pipe line will be of 
advantage to usin the present war. Con- 
trariwise, we are told, for example, by 
the Petroleum Industry War Council and 
by others of like authority, that that 
pipe line could not possibly be built be- 
fore the end of the-war. It will cross 
terrain that involves the greatest amount 
of difficulties, it will cross desert wastes. 
No skilled labor will be available. All 
labor will have to be imported. Further, 
it crosses an area which no conquerer 
in history has ever bypassed, The Mid- 


dle East has figured prominently in al- 


most every great conflict in history, from 
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the days of Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Kahn, and the Arab caliphs to 
the days of Napoleon and these two World 
Wars. No one was ever able to hold 
for any definite period that portion of 
the Near East across which that pipe 
line is supposed to be built. Therefore, 
there is inherent in this situation grave 
difficulties, It bristles with embarrass- 
ments, 

Further, if this pipe line is not to be 
used in the present war, is it to be used 
for future wars? The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey asked a very 
pertinent question of the Secretary of 
the Navy during the hearings on the 
pending bill with reference to the need 
of protection for that pipe line. Per- 
haps the gentleman, who is on his feet, 


may want to interpolate a few remarks - 


at this juncture in that regard, and I 
yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. EATON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man is familiar with the recent reports 
in the newspapers that the mandate un- 
der which Great Britain occupies the 
Palestinian territory forbids the building 
of such a pipe line without the consent of 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. CELLER. I am aware of that sit- 
uation. That is one of the real inherent 
difficulties. 

I said, Will the pipe line be used for 
future wars? Is it to be used in connec- 


tion with the war with Japan? Let us 


toy with that idea a moment. The pipe 
line is to be built westward from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. If it is to be used in the 
Japanese war, one would imagine that 
efficiency would dictate the building of 
the pipe line eastward from the Persian 
Gulf to and across India and then to 
the Indian Ocean, so that the oil might 
be used by our ships which would be in 


the closest proximity to the Jap theater 


of war operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr, BLOOM. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr, Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
tleman what this has to do with the 
legislation we have under consideration? 
I am afraid the gentleman is giving a 
wrong impression te the Committee. I 
should like to have him explain that this 
has nothing to do with the pending legis- 
lation. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the gal- 


lant chairman of the distinguished com- 


mittee having jurisdiction over lend- 
lease that I said at the inception of my 
remarks I could conceive of no reason 
for this lend-lease aid unless it were a 
sort of baksheesh or bribe for Arabian 
cooperation in the building of the pipe 
line. We are seeking to placate Saudi 
Arabia by according to the king of that 
ecuntry and to that country lend-lease 
aid to the extent of $3,000,000, together 
with over 5,000,000 ounces of silver. That 
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is the excuse, beyond peradventure of a 
doubt, for the lend-lease. Arabia is not 
our ally. It has neither hindered nor 
helped our war effort. Arabs generally 
have been pro-Axis, not pro-ailies. The 
pipe line is the reason for lend-lease to 
Arabia. 

We are told on the one hand that we 
have an excessively dwindling supply 
of oil, that our reserves are being de- 
pleted. On the other hand, we are told 
that that is not the casu. For example, 
John A. Brown, president of the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., in a recent message to 
the stockholders of his company, said: 

We have in this country sufficient future 
supplies to carry on indefinitely in accord- 
ance with our high living standards and to 
provide for our national defense in the fu- 
ture. Domestic supplies can be supplement- 
ed at any time by imports of foreign crude 
oil, meluding the rich Latin-American 
sources. 


Further, practically all the domestic oil 
companies who are parties to the Petrol- 
eum Industry War Council likewise say 
that we have a sufficient amount of crude 
oil and gasoline and its derivatives in this 
country. 

This is very perplexing. One knows 
not where we are going in that-regard. 
Where does the truth lie? Who has the 
wisdom and the knowledge to tell us, the 
Members of Congress, what our attitude 
should be with reference to this pipe 
line? Certainly it is not sufficient to 
have Mr. Ickes write an article for one 
of the current magazines and express his 
views there. Are those views official? 


We have some views expressed by the 


Secretary of the Navy who appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Various others take, in common parlance, 
potshots at this subject. But there has 
not been, as far as my research tells me, 
any clear-cut view as to the attitude of 
our administration or our Government 
concerning this very perplexing problem. 
I would like to have an answer to the 
question really propounded by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from, New Jersey. 
Are we making commitments to protect 
that pipe line? What good will the pipe 
line do? Of what avail will the expendi- 
ture of $150,000,000 be unless we are com- 
mitted to the idea of keeping soldiers 
there and keeping our Navy nearby? 
American companies owned a good part 
of the Ploesti oil refineries in Rumania. 
It availed us naught to own or to have 
had an interest in those supplies of oil. 
We did not protect those Ploesti fields 
and refineries. Thus no supply will help 
us unless we prevent it from getting, as 
in the case of Ploesti oil, into the hands 
of the enemy. So there must be in- 
volved certain commitments. I think, as 
a coordinate branch of the Government, 
we are entitled to know of those commit- 
ments. We are entitled to know whether 
we believe in the Atlantic Charter and 
the setting up of a comity of nations to 
prevent future wars, or whether we con- 
template a future war with reference to 
the building of this pipe line. What is 
the pipe line for? Is it to be used in a 
future war? And if that is the case, are 
we throwing aside the tenets of the 
Atlantic Charter? Those questions I 
would like to have answered. 
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Furthermore, it is charged in an arti- 
cle by Henry J. Taylor, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, that King Ibn Saud is back- 
ing out of the deal we made with him. 
He is playing the United States off 
against Britain. He reports that the 
senatorial committee investigating the 
oil deal has found that after getting $63,- 
250,000 from United States oil companies 
and under lend-lease arrangements, the 
Arabian monarch has begun to make ad- 
vances to Britain. He notified the Amer- 
ican minister that if the oil pipe-line 
operations would be conducted by the 
United States Government, he would pre- 
fer closer oil relations with Britain, al- 
though she has no concessions in his 
country. Ibn Saud has already ap- 
pointed a British petroleum adviser to 
guide him, and is about to appoint a 
British financial adviser. 

Thus, at the very inception of our 
negotiations for this pipe line, we are 
getting involved pretty deeply in diplo- 
matic intrigue and “power politics.” 

I am not for or against this pipe line. 
I want information about it. One can- 
not make up one’s mind unless the facts 
are known. What are the facts? 

We are apparently embarking upon a 
new Middle East policy. According to 
reports in the press, some way or other, 
we, the American Government, have paid 
twenty-five millions to King Ibn Saud. I 
have seen no confirmation of this, but, 
doubtlessly, money or lend-lease has 
been turned over to Ibn Saud even before 
the project is started. 

Ibn Saud’s sons visited the United 
States recently. Unquestionably they 
conveyed some promises of commitments 
to their father. - 

What effect will this pipe line have on 
our Palestinian Jewish-Arabian prob- 
lem? Will our attitude be purely eco- 
nomic? Will we turn a deaf ear to the 
pleas of Jewish refugees, seeking en- 
trance into Palestine? Will we turn a 
deaf ear to the cries of the martyred? 
Will we turn back the clock and deny 
the import of the concurrent resolution 
of Congress of 1922 which encouraged 
the Jews to think that the United States 
was wholehearted in its espousal of the 
cause of a national homeland for the 
Jews in Palestine? Will desire for oil and 
the building of this pipe line involve con- 
cessions to King Ibn Saud who opposes 
further immigration of Jews into Pales- 
tine, forcing the United States to deny 
the purposes of the Balfour Declaration 
and the Palestine Mandate? 

Finally, is this pipe line the opening 
gun in the new American campaign of 
imperialism? 

As Eliahu ben Horin implies in his ar- 
ticle Arabian Pipe Line—A Venture in 
Imperialism in the current issue of World 
Petroleum will this pipe line bring “oil 
for future wars or future wars for oil”? 

APRIL 11, 1944. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. CELLER: With reference to your 
telephone request for information as to the 
amounts of goods which are being furnished 
to Saudi Arabia under lend-lease, the Budget 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, pro- 
vides for shipment of goods, excluding silver, 
to a total value of approximately $3,000,000. 
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The value of shipments thus far is somewhat 
zess than this amount. 

With the exception of the lend-leasing of 
silver, the details of which are contained in 
the attached statement, goods going to Saudi 
Arabla consist of the following: Textiles, 
drugs, and medical supplies, tires and tubes, 
motortrucks. 

Ot the above-mentioned items, textiles are 
by far the largest, accounting for approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 of the $3,000,000 budget. 
We are endeavoring to aid in the establish- 
ment of commercial sales to middle eastern 
countries, including Saudi Arabia, and hope 
that the $2,000,000 textile item will be elimi- 
nated by the use of regular commercial 
channels. The problem in this connection is 
one of foreign exchange; you will appreciate 
that commercial channels can only be opened 
if importers in Saudi Arabia are able to pur- 
chase with dollars, and at present the dollar 
position of Saudi Arabia does not appear to 
permit of this, If, however, we are success- 
ful in arranging for commercial shipments of 
textiles, the budget mentioned above will be 
reduced to approximately $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. 

In addition to the materials lend-leased to 
Saudi Arabia, the United States Army oper- 
ating in that theater has transferred certain 
military items. Details of such transfers 
would have to be obtained from the War 
Department. 

T hope this information will serve your pur- 
pose. If I can be of further assistance, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator. 
[Attachment.] 


STATEMENT ON SILVER LEND-LEASED TO SAUDI 
ARABIA 


1. Last fall Saudi Arabia requested that 
5,167,000 ounces of silver be supplied to it 
under lend-lease to meet urgent currency 
needs of that country. No other source of 
silver was available. The Treasury investi- 
gated Saudi Arabia’s need for silver coinage 
and recommended that the 5,000,000 ounces 
of silver be supplied under lend-lease for this 
purpose from Treasury stocks of free silver. 

2. Saudi Arabia has agreed to return an 
equivalent amount of silver within a speci- 
fied period after the end of the war. 

8. The Saudi Arabian coins minted from 
the lend-leased silver were consigned to the 
American Minister in Saudi Arabia, who 
turned them over to the proper Government 
Officials there. It is believed that all the 
coins minted from the 5,167,000 ounces have 
arrived in Saudi Arabia. 

4. Silver for essential coinage purposes has 
also been supplied under lend-lease—under 
similar agreements for return of the silver 
on an ounce-for-gunce basis—to the United 
Kingdom, Australia, the Netherlands, and 
India. 

5. In every case the need for coinage has 
been carefully investigated, and the silver 
has been supplied only after the determina- 
tion of the War Production Board that the 
silver was not more urgently required for 
essential industrial purposes in the United 
States. 

6. The Senate Special Silver Committee has 
been kept advised of every lend-lease silver 
transaction. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday during the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] I made reference to a letter 
which I had seen, which related to the 
sale of some lend-lease gasoline back to 
the United States. I now have that letter 
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here. It is a letter written by an Ameri- 
can soldier stationed in Iran. It is hand- 
written. I have here the original en- 
velope in which the letter came. The 
letter was passed by a censor. It was 
postmarked in the month of March 1944. 
For obvious reasons I shall not give the 
name of the soldier or the name of the 
censor. But the letter says the follow- 
ing: 

Boy, I sure would like to tell what really 
is going on over here, but the censor might 
cut it out. The United States should in- 
vestigate this deal over here. It is really 
terrible. To give you some idea of what the 
British pull on us, we sell them on lease- 
lend, for example, a 6-gallon gas can for 
$2.50. We are short, so we have to buy it 
back on reverse lend-lease for $55. Also 
clothes. We have been using a lot of these 
work clothes and shoes. They cost us about 
five times more than we sell them ours for 
and the Army here are buying a lot of things 
from the British that we supply them on 
lease-lend. The British have a large dump in 
Traq and also India. 


Now, as I said yesterday at the time 
I interrupted the gentleman from Ohio, 
I never bring up incidents of this char- 
acter for the purpose of making a story 
or causing a little excitement. I had no 
intention of bringing up this letter on 
the floor and would not have except that 
discussion turned to such stories yester- 
day. This letter was recently handed to 
me by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed and whom I know. It is simply a 
letter by an American soldier to his 
former employer, who is in the oil busi- 
ness. This American soldier was an em- 
ployee in the oil business when he was in 
the United States. Part of the letter 
deals with his hope that when the war 
is over he can come back and work for 
his former employer. I do not know but 
what he reports may be an isolated in- 
cident. I make no insinuations or 
charges for I know nothing more about 
the matter than is in the letter. Ob- 
viously, however, it is pertinent to a 
great deal of the discussion on the pend- 
ing resolution, and obviously it repre- 
sents this soldier’s conviction. He was 
on the ground. And, obviously, it passed 
a censor who apparently thought that 
the information should come back to the 
United States. 

The incident is of particular interest 
in view of the fact that Mr. Leo T. Crow- 
ley, the Lend-Lease Administrator, in his 
appearance before a committee of the 
House of Representatives, I suppose be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as 
reported in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of April 17, listed charges of this 
character, involving gasoline on reverse 
lend-lease as the kind of charges that 
are not true. I will read here a para- 
graph from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of April 17, in which this citation is 
given of Mr. Crowley’s statement: 

8. Charges that Lend-Lease was selling gas- 
oline to a foreign government for 2 cents a 
gallon which later the United States Army 
had to buy back from that government for 
42 cents a gallon. 


And the Crowley comment is: 


Not true. Gasoline is provided America’s 
allies under lend-lease and provided America 
under reverse lend-lease, 
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Obviously the incident cited by this 
American soldier is an example of that 
sort but whether it is untrue or not, your 
opinion is as good as mine. 

The Crowley comment as reported in 
the Monitor goes on: 

Practically all of these tall tales have been 
traced to the Axis. But the manner in 
which they have been picked up by Ameri- 
cans and unwittingly spread to the detriment 
of Allied unity has caused considerable un- 
necessary friction and explanation, Mr. 
Crowley suggested. 


Some years ago when I was active in 
the newspaper business, I found that 
when we reported some incident where 
a local personage got into trouble, some- 
body would come in and say, “Please do 
not put that in the paper.” Our reply to 
them always was this: “It is the business 
of the newspapers to report news. We 
do not create the news. We merely re- 
portit. The best way to keep your name 
out of the paper it not to do these things.” 
Similarly I would say, the best way to 
stop reporting of such incidents is to 
avoid giving any foundation for them. 
It is difficult for me to believe that the 
Axis Powers have access to this soldier 
to spread this tale to him. He was there 
on the ground. He used to be in the oil 
business. He ought to recognize a gaso- 
line can and ought to know something 
about it. I would say in commenting on 
situations like this simply that it is poor 
administration of lend-lease if things 
like that are taking place and those re- 
sponsible, if they do not want these inci- 
dents to come to the attention of the 
American people, ought not to permit 
them to happen. I might paraphrase: 
“We do not create these instances; we 
merely report them to the American 
people.” i 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman 
have reason to believe that such incidents 
actually did take place? In other words, 
what opportunity for knowledge does this 
soldier friend of yours have by reason of 
his position in the Army which would ac- 
quaint him with the sale price of lend- 
lease to the British Government or any 
possible retail price such as you sug- 
gested to the American Government? 

Mr. CASE. This soldier, as I see by his 
return address on the envelope, happens 
to be in a unit which could be engaged in 
the transportation and handling of sup- 
plies. He was formerly in the oil business 
in this country. His letter was written to 
his former employer, I know his em- 
ployer, but Ido not know the soldier. The 
letter, I may say, was brought to my at- 
tention at the time I was home last week, 
without any solicitation on my part. I 
had no thought of bringing it up in con- 
nection with this matter except for the 
fact that yesterday during the remarks 
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of the gentleman from Ohio he referred 
to the damaging effect upon morale of 
various incidents and stories that are 
told. I can see, obviously, if this soldier 
and others like him feel these things are 
being carried on it does not do their 
morale any good. The way to get these 
things corrected, it would seem to me, is 
to bring them to the attention of the 
American people so they can be stopped, 
and they can be stopped by proper ad- 
ministration of the lend-lease program. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does not the gentle- 
man know that this man would not have 
access to the information as to the price 
which the Government has charged? 

Mr. CASE. I think, by the assignment 
that is indicated by his military organiza- 
tion, that he probably has access to that 
figure, probably more likely than he has 
to the figure at which thé gasoline was 
sold or listed to the British Government, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under lend-lease 
we do not sell any gasoline. 

Mr. CASE. Do we loan it to them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CASE. When we get it back 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not get it 
back. It is expended. 

Mr. CASE. All right. Some of this 
letter goes on to speak of the dumps that 
the British had. When the American 
forces ran out they turned to the British 
to get supplies from them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And we do not 
pay the British under lend-lease. If 
they have stock to spare and we need 
it, we use it. There is no exchange of 
dollars. Your correspondent is wrong 
about our selling and buying gasoline. 

Mr. CASE. The gentleman means 
there is no charge placed on the books 
anywhere when we turn over goods to 
the British, under lend-lease? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is an esti- 
mate of the value of the goods, simply 
put on the books for public information, 
but there is no exchange of money. 

Mr. CASE. All right—but on the re- 
verse transaction is there not similarly 
an estimate placed somewhere of the 
value of goods we get back? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do our best 
to estimate the value of what we get back. 
We also do our best to make estimates for 
the contributing country of what they 
have given us, That goes on all over the 
world. We are not selling or buying 
under lend-lease. 2 

Mr. CASE. If the entries in the ex- 
change were equal, of course, one would 
wash out the other but the point at issue 
is whether or not the same valuation is 
used in the return transaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHIFFLER to 
the committee amendment: After the word 
“procedure”, on page 2, line 11, insert the fol- 
lowing: < 

“However, no final settlement shall be made 
by the President until the terms and condi- 
tions of such settlement have been submitted 
to the Congress of the United States and shall 
have been approved by the Congress: Pro- 
vided, however, That all duties and obliga- 
tions heretofore lawfully created and arising 
out of or in connection with all existing con- 
tracts or agreements, shall in no manner 
whatsoever be impaired or vitiated by this 
act.” 


Mr, SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the amendment is very obvi- 
ous when we take into consideration the 
existing act and connect the amendment 
with the language of the existing act, 
and determine what its interpretation 
has been. 

The particular section which this 
amendment proposes to modify and 
amend reads as follows: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfac- 
tory, and the payment to the United States 
may be by payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect ben- 
efit which the President deems necessary. 


Now, let us see what the interpreta- 
tion of that language has been. In the 
initial letter of transmittal with the 
eleventh report made to the Congress 
last year—and this language was later 
deleted from the final letter of trans- 
mittal—the following language was 
used: 


The Congress in passing and extending 
the Lend-Lease Act made it plain that the 
United States wants no new war debts to 
jeopardize the coming peace. Victory and a 
secure peace are the only coin in which we 
can be repaid. 


The amendment that I propose brings 
back to the House the authority, and I 
think properly so, that it delegated at 
the time of the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act on March 11, 1941, and it 
brings it back at this particular time 
because the urgency of bringing it back 
is accentuated by developments over the 
world today. 

When we recognize that we have made 
available for lend-lease use $63,000,000,- 
000, and that part of that $63,000,000,000 
is going into the coining of silver money 
that is being used, as has been outlined 
to you by one of the preceding speakers, 
for the coin of Arabia, and we are using 
lend-lease for that type of economic sup- 
port throughout the world, we recog- 
nize that this Congress must retrieve to 
itself at least the right to have some 
final say in how lend-lease accounts shall 
be settled. 

This amendment will not in any way 
vitiate or impair the validity and the life 
of existing lend-lease agreements. It 
will in no way affect the effective prose- 
cution of the war. It will not destroy the 
right to make new agreements, but it 
will provide that in any new agreement 
or in the modification of any existing 
agreement whereby the terms are liber- 
alized, such new agreements and the pro- 
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visions of the liberalization thereof, shall 
be subject to the approval of this Con- 
gress. That is what the amendment 
proposes to do. 

I do not think it was the intention of 
this Congress and I certainly know it is 
not the will of the people of this Nation, 
to have delegated to any single indi- 
vidual, whoever he may be, whether the 
present President or a future President, 
or whether he be a Democrat or Repub- 
lican, or whatever he may be, the singu- 
lar right to have complete control of a 
fund that comprises approximately one- 
half of the current national income, and 
approximately one-fifth of our total na- 
tional wealth. I think if the Congress 
recognizes the importance of this resolu- 
tion and the amendment to it, and 
recognizes its duty to itself and to the 
people of the country, it cannot do other 
than support the amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, it is to give 
to the Congress, as set forth under the 
Constitution, the right to supervise any 
agreements made by the President? 

Mr. . The President's 
right is exclusively conferred in the 
Lend-Lease Act itself, and not by virtue 
of any constitutional provision. It is a 
specific grant within the Lend-Lease Act, 
and this amendment merely retrieves to 
Congress some of the power that it orig- 
inally delegated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Vriginia IMr. 
SCHIFFLER] has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a great deal 
of hesitation that I suggest the unwisdom 
of the amendment offered by my friend 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
SCHIFFLER]. In all probability, I would 
not venture to do so, if this amendment 
had not been considered by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and rejected by 
it, after very serious consideration. 

I think no one will charge me with sup- 
porting any movement to deprive the 
Congress of the United States of its con- 
stitutional prerogatives. I am a great 
believer in the House of Representatives 
as a democratic institution—especially 
the House of Representatives. Wherever 
its authority can be employed effectively 
under the Constitution, I am heartily in 
favor of employing it. But here we have 
an exceedingly difficult situation. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. SCHIFFLER] 
provides that no final settlement shall 
be made by the President until the terms 
and conditions of such settlement have 
been submitted to the Congress or shall 
have been approved by the Congress. 

Then conscious of the fact that under 
the terms of the Lend-Lease Act our 
Government has already entered into 
agreements for the administration of 
the lend-lease program involving al- 
ready the prospect of many settlements, 
the gentleman from West Virginia has 
put what might be termed a saving 
clause in his amendment in order to 
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avoid part of the difficulty which this 
thing is bound to encounter, for the 
amendment reads: 

Provided jurther, That all duties and obli- 
gations heretofore lawfully created and aris- 
ing out of or in connection with all existing 
contracts or agreements shall in no manner 
whatsoever be impaired or vitiated by this 
act. 


Or rather by this amendment. In 
other words, his amendment is directed 
solely, as I read it, to whatever agree- 
ments we make from this point on or 
any modification of an existing agree- 
ment which we may make from this 
point on. 

It is conceded, and conceded, I think, 
unanimously by our committee, that it 
would be utterly impossible for the Con- 
gress to pass final judgment and give its 
approval to the final settlement of these 
agreements, because it would involve the 
Congress in undertaking the job of ap- 
praising the value of half-worn-out 
trucks, tanks, planes, guns, and supplies 
of one kind and another scattered all 
over the world in the hands of our allies 
at the termination of hostilities; and, as 
I tried to point out in general debate the 
other day, while this section of the law 
as it now stands gives the President the 
power to make those final settlements, 
from every practical standpoint, of 
course, it will not be the President at all; 
it will be our military people on the 
ground who will be right there when we 
have whipped Germany, for example, 
and Russia ceases to need the equip- 
ment we have sent them; our military 
people will be right there on the ground 
and will be the only people competent 
to pass on the matter. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I cannot yield. 

The military people there on the 
ground will be the only people competent 
to judge what the stuff is worth. All of 
it will be our property; under the terms 
of the law all of this material is still the 
property of the Unitei States Govern- 
ment we can do anything we want with 
it at the end of the war. If we want, we 
can load it all on ships and bring it back 
home, but a lot of it will be scrap, half 
worn out, three-quarters worn out, 100 
percent worn out. Some of it may be 
sold locally if it has any commercial 
value left; some of it may be brought 
home. It will include hundreds of items, 

The gentleman’s amendment proposes 
that with respect to agreements to be 
made in the future, or the modification 
of any agreement which may be made 
from this time on the Congress must ap- 
prove the final settlement. Mr. Chair- 
man, this war changes with lightning 
rapidity, and the demands of war are 
constantly reflected in the character of 
supplies we send or exchange. We get 
much from the others, as we give much 
to them. The character of the supplies 
and their destination and the nature of 
their use may change from month to 
month, and any one of the agreements 
heretofore entered into may have to be 
changed tomorrow. To whatever extent 
that change is made it becomes a new 
agreement, and under this amendment 
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that agreement can never be settled 
without the Congress of the United 
States trying to do something which, in 
my judgment, is physically impossible. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. That applies only to 
final settlement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; final settle- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The idea that 
your Committee on Foreign Affairs had 
in mind was that in the making of these 
final settlements it should be perfectly 
clear that the President of the United 
States, whomever he may be at the time, 
shall not include in those settlements 
with one of these countries any com- 
mittal of the United States Government 
to a post-war military or economic 
policy, something looking toward the fu- 
ture. We wanted to, and did, make per- 
fectly clear with our amendment from 
the committee as perfected by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] which 
is now pending before you, that the pur- 
pose was to safeguard the people of the 
United States against reckless commit- 
tals which possibly might be made. Who 
knows? We tried to see to it that our 
constitutional procedure is preserved 
and that committals of that kind must 
be acted upon by the Congress in the 
usual constitutional way. But when it 
comes to the proposal for the Congress 
to decide what shall be done with what 
is left of 7,000,000 pairs of shoes given to 
the Russian Army—how are we ever go- 
ing to do it? If a new agreement is 
made, if we get into another theater of 
war, our military authorities—and all 
these things are based on the advice of 
military authorities — if emphasis 
changes from one theater of war to 
another and the military authorities de- 
cide that some of this material should 
be shifted we will say from Russia to 
Yugoslavia under an agreement and 
used there for the rest of the war, under 
this amendment that is a new agree- 
ment. The Congress I suppose would 
have to send a committee to Yugoslavia 
to view the remains when the war is 
over, and I think it would be an impossi- 
ble situation. That is why I believe our 
committee declined to recommend the 
amendment to the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. How will this 
amendment affect the post-war agree- 
ments which have already been made 
under the master agreements? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Those post-war 
agreements have not yet been made, 
They have been sketched, as it were, the 
nature of them has been sketched in the 
famous article 7; and it is the reading of 
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that article which gives concern to the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee lest under that article it might be 
presumed that a President of the United 
States could commit the Government to 
an undertaking having effect after the 
war; hence our amendment to see to it 
that Congress must pass upon any such 
thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will indulge me to ask a further question, 
then do I understand the gentleman to 
make the specific statement that if this 
amendment is passed if will cancel out 
the master agreements? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; it will not 
eancel them out but whatever is pro- 
posed later on under the master agree- 
ment will have to be submitted to the 
Congress if the committee amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman from 
New York made a point on reporting to 
the Congress and Congress passing on 
all these things. Could not the War De- 
partment report to Congress just as well 
as to the President? After all, it is going 
to be a War Department recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but the set- 
tlement could not be made until Con- 
gress after spending months and months 
on the thing had given its approval. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I do not know why the 
Congress would have to spend any more 
time on it than the President would. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I feel that the 
Army authorities can be trusted to de- 
termine the interests of the United 
States in the salvage of this property 
after the war is over. Let them decide 
whether a truck is worth $100 or $500, 
How can we decide? ` 

Mr. BUSBEY. The President is not 
going to decide any more than the Con- 
gress; the committee is going to decide 
that and report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I differ with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], for whom I have 
such great respect, in the construction 
of the amendment which the committee 
adopted. I urge adoption of the Schifer 
amendment as carrying out specifically 
what the Congress thinks the committee 
amendment provided. The committee 
amendment provides that no new obliga- 
tion shall be assumed under lend-lease 
agreements except in accordance with 
established constitutional procedure. I 
was not present when our committee 
considered this matter, but the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
assures me that counsel for the State 
Department stated that, if the committee 
amendment were adopted, the Executive 
would have to come to Congress before 
any post-war commitment could be 
made. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WRIGHT], however, has very 
ably pointed out that the Lend-Lease 
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Act can now be construed to have given 
the President power to make agreements 
with respect to the final determination 
of benefits under lend-lease, so that the 
President may now have power, under 
established constitutional procedure, to 
make what Assistant Secretary Ache- 
son called forward-looking agreements 
under the famous article VII. As to 
final determination of benefits—I think 
those are the words used in article VII— 
the lend-lease master agreements look 
forward to economic arrangements 
which will benefit this country and 
others, and those benefits might involve 
incidental new obligations on this 
country. 

The Schiffer amendment makes it 
clear that any new obligations, any final 
settlements, will have to be considered 
and approved by the Congress. 

Now as to the final settlement of items 
such as shoes over in Russia and the 
tanks, jeeps, and equipment scattered 
all over this great planet, I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York that it is not within the province 
of the Congress to review and to pass 
upon each of those items; the Army, the 
Executive, however, can come in here 
with a plan, which does not now exist, 
for final settlement of all those items and 
Congress can approve or disapprove that 
general plan, and then the Executive 
and the Army can go ahead and carry 
out the plan as approved by Congress. 

I referred in my remarks of yesterday, 
which will be found on page 3538 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to a question 
asked Prime Minister Churchill in Par- 
liament when I was a visitor in the gal- 
lery about a month ago. The Prime 
Minister was asked the question whether 
he could assure the Parliament that “no 
final or binding commitments in regard 
to post-war trade or Empire policy will 
be entered upon by the Government un- 
til such matter has been freely debated 
in the House.” 

The Prime Minister answered, ‘Yes, 
sir.” 

He gave that assurance to the Houses 
of Parliament. In my opinion, the Con- 
gress of the United States is just as good 
as Parliament when it comes to a con- 
sideration of post-war economic commit- 
ments for our country and should de- 
mand similar assurances as to the par- 
ticipation of Congress in determining our 
post-war policies, 

All that the Schiffler amendment does 
is to provide for review of the final set- 
tlements not of all the details of the 44 
wartime mutual-aid agreements. It 
does not affect present obligations at 
all but refers to final forward-looking 
settlements and states that those final 
settlements shall be reviewed by the 
Congress and approved by the Congress 
of the United States. It seems to me that 
insofar as creating new obligations are 
concerned that is merely saying what our 
Constitution requires, It seems to me, 
as Secretary Hull pointed out in his 
famous Sunday night speech of a short 
while ago, that other countries know 
what we know, and that is that no Ex- 
ecutive agreement with reference to 
post-war policies has any force until it 
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does have the approval of the Congress. 
Foreign countries, ri g Wilson 
and his Fourteen Points and Versailles 
and what happened afterward, are not 
going to place much reliance on any 
President of our country, whoever he 
may be, unless and until they know that 
the proposal he makes, the agreement he 
suggests, does have some assurance of 
approval by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the other countries know that our Pres- 
ident can only make reliable agreements 
when they are supported by the people's 
Representatives through Constitutional 
processes, either through the treaty- 
making power of ratification, or through 
forward-looking legislative action, or 
through later legislative authorization. 

When we put through the authoriza- 
tion for U. N. R. R. A. a few weeks ago, we 
wrote into that law that no new obliga- 
tions under the U. N. R. R. A. agreement 
could be assumed by this Government 
unless and until they were approved by 
the Congress. 

When we extend the lend-lease au- 
thority, not until 1945, but until 1948, be- 
cause the agreements made can be car- 
ried out until 1948, when they are ex- 
tended into a period when, God willing, 
we will at least be entering into partial 
peace some place on this planet, we ought 
to write into the fundamental law that 
forward-looking agreements or final set- 
tiements under lend-lease must be ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

This is not a matter of foreign policy. 
It is a matter of domestic policy, and 
what kind of Government we are going to 
have here. I believe that the time has 
come when, regardless of who is Presi- 
dent, the Congress must assume its full 
share of responsibility in the determina- 
tion of the foreign policy of our Republic 
from now on. Here is a step we can take 
which will not hamper anybody, but 
which will merely make it clear to our 
own Government, to our people, and to 
our allies that the Congress intends to 
take its place in the processes of the Re- 
public, I hope that this amendment 
which makes clear that the Congress has 
this power will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is one 
that requires thought before a correct 
judgment can be reached with reference 
to its effect. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] who has 
just spoken in favor of the amendment 
unfortunately was not in Washington at 
the time this amendment was considered 
by our committee and he did not have 
the benefif of the discussion which we 
had at that time. Knowing his sound 
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judgment, I believe if he had been here 
he would probably have reached the same 
conclusion that the committee did, that 
is that the amendment is unwise and 
should not be adopted. 

When the amendment was first offered 
in the committee it looked upon its 
face as a fair amendment and the first 
impression was favorable toward the 
amendment, but when we considered it 
in its practical effects we found it is un- 
workable, unwise, and undesirable. 

Mr. Chairman, as a substitute for this 
amendment there was worked out the 
committee amendment, which was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] and which ac- 
complishes everything that was designed 
to be accomplished by the Schiffler 
amendment without its objectionable 
features. The gentleman from Ohio 
evidently has not considered the Wads- 
worth or committee amendment because 
the speech which he made was that the 
President should not commit our Gov- 
ernment to any policies unless they had 
the approval of the Congress. Now, that 
is just what the Wadsworth or commit- 
tee amendment does. 

Let me read it. It says: 

Provided, That nothing in this paragraph 
shal! be construed to authorize the President 
in any final settlement to assume or incur 
any obligations on the part of the United 
States with respect to post-war economic or 
post-war military policy except in accordance 
with established constitutional procedure. 


Which has been amended this morning 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota Mr. MunpT] to 
make it cover also any post-war inter- 
national relations, 

There is the expression on the part of 
the Congress that the President and 
those administering lend-lease cannot 
make any obligations whatever that will 
bind this country with reference to our 
post-war economic, military, or our inter- 
national relations. That is all right, and 
I think it should be adopted. Our com- 
mittee unanimously voted for that 
amendment when it was offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WADSWORTH], but rejected the 
pending amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Schrr- 
FLER I. 

The Schifer amendment goes beyond 
that. It goes beyond the matter of pol- 
icy. It gets down to a question of settle- 
ment, of bookkeeping, of dollars and 
cents. It puts the Congress of the United 
States in a position where it has to give 
its approval to the final settlement which 
is made, whether there are any commit- 
ments made with reference to our post- 
war. military or economic policy or not. 
And it would not work. 

Let me point out to you the reasons 
why it would be unworkable and why it 
would impede the war effort. We have 
made with these various countries what 
are called master agreements. There are, 
as I recall it, about 34 of these master 
agreements. Those agreements go into 
detail with reference to what should be 
done concerning our country's position 
toward these contracts and what theirs 
shall be. If the Schiffer amendment is 
adopted, it means that those people who 
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enter into those contracts, those other 
countries, will have notice that the Pres- 
ident is not authorized to make those 
agreements without the consent of Con- 
gress which would have to approve them. 
The President and those agencies acting 
under him could not hereafter in good 
faith make contracts with other govern- 
ments unless first submitted to Congress 
and approved by the Congress, because 
the Congress would have to approve all of 
them, if the Schiffer amendment is 
adopted. 

Furthermore other governments would 
not feel like entering into a contract 
with the United States unless it was go- 
ing to meet with the approval of Con- 
gress, and it would give notice that the 
President would not have the power and 
that Congress could repudiate the agree- 
ments made, and it would cause distrust 
on the part of our allies and those with 
whom we deal that the Congress did not 
believe in the President of the United 
States. 

I say, it is not workable. The Con- 
gress and the Executive would both find 
themselves faced with an impossible and 
an impractical situation. It would im- 
pede the prosecution of the war. Un- 
like the Wadsworth amendment or the 
committee amendment which deals with 
post-war economy and post-war military 
policy, this amendment deals with war- 
time economic policy, because the mak- 
ing of these contracts would be affected 
by the fact that the settlement would 
have to be made by Congress and not the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Have any 
of these nations with whom we have had 
these agreements enacted laws for re- 
verse lend-lease or reciprocal lend-lease 
outside of these agreements? I am not 
referring to the agreements that the 
gentleman refers to but to laws enacted 
by these other governments. Can the 
gentleman identify such legislation on 
the part of these other governments? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. For the 
moment I would not be able to answer 
the gentleman's question. 

Mr.BLOOM. Would that not be what 
the different nations call mutual aid? 
It is the same thing, but they call it by 
a different name. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I under- 
stand that Canada has adopted legisla- 
tion which is entitied a mutual aid law, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. England 
uses the term “mutual aid” rather than 
“lend-lease.” We have had no lend- 
lease agreements with Canada, as I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. But out- 
side of Canada, has any one of these other 
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nations adopted legislation? I am not 
referring to agreements. We know that 
agreements unless ratified by their gov- 
ernments are just like the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Have any of these other nations 
enacted laws ratifying reverse lend-lease 
or reciprocal lend-lease? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am 
not prepared to answer the gentleman’s 
question as to what laws they have 
passed. A great many governments do 
not have to pass legislative acts to bind 
their countries. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Of course, 
other governments have dictators or 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Not all 
of them have dictators. 

Mr, O'BRIEN of Michigan. Where it 
is a democratic government, there is an 
act of parliament or the parliamentary 
body, or there is an edict of the dictator 
or the decree of the king; but is the gen- 
tleman able to give us the information as 
to laws, whether by king, dictator, or 
parliament, enacted by these other gov- 
ernments for reverse lend-lease? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I have 
not gone into that, and I could not an- 
swer the gentleman’s question, because I 
do not know, and I am only at this time 
concerned with the present amendment. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELLIS. In the committee hear- 
ings, on page 197, I notice under the 
heading “Amounts of lend-lease aid au- 
thorized” under the subheading “Lend- 
lease appropriations to the President,” a 
total of twenty-four billion plus; and in 
section 2, “Direct appropriations to the 
War and Navy Departments,“ a total of 
thirty-five billion. That sum of money, 
as I understand it, comes out of the Army 
and Navy appropriations. 

Then, on page 198 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman please hurry? I have only 5 
minutes. That has nothing to do with 
the pending amendment. If the gentle- 
man has some question with reference to 
the pending amendment, I will be glad 
to answer him. There was discussed yes- 
terday the amount appropriated and 
spent under lend-lease. . 

Mr. ELLIS. I thought the gentleman 
would clarify it. 8 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I would 
rather not try to do it now, because the 
pending amendment is what I wish to 
address myself to at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is what I was go- 
ing to say: This amendment is an 
amendment that should be defeated, be- 
cause it will not accomplish what it is 
intended to do, and it will have a bad 
effect upon the war and its conduct, and 
after the war is over. . 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. the pti A. JOHNSON. Not quite 
yet. Here is the position I want to take, 
and I want to make this clear. ‘If the 
Congress of the United States has to pass 
upon these various settlements, it is go- 
ing to take up a great deal of time, be- 
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cause the Congress will have to be con- 
sulted before these agreements are made, 
and it will involve a good deal of book- 
keeping, meaning that the Congress will 
have to take up time it should devote to 
other questions of major importance. 

Furthermore, what if this situation 
should arise? What if, when the final 
report came in, the Congress did not ap- 
prove the settlement? Then we would 
be left with our relations with other 
countries never settled; the curtain 
would never be rung down on it, and this 
thing would stand here unsettled and 
undetermined. So I say the only right 
thing to do and the only sensible thing to 
do would be to take the committee 
amendment, providing that any settle- 
ment which makes any commitment on 
our part, which binds our Government 
to anything, is not binding unless it is 
approved by the Congress. With refer- 
ence to these various settlements about 
jeeps and this amount of money and that 
amount of money, that should not have 
to come before the Congress for final 
settlement. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I would just like 
to call attention to the fact that some of 
these agreements which the Congress has 
been called upon to pass on are 90 years 
of age, some of them going back as far 
as the Mexican War, 1848. It took us 
nearly a hundred years to settle them, 
and the same thing will occur in this case 
if the Congress has to approve every lit- 
tle item. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. There 
ought to be a final settlement made as 
soon as possible for the sake of good re- 
lations of our country with the other 
countries. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I would like to have 
the gentleman's explanation regarding 
a statement he made on two or three oc- 
casions that the passage of this amend- 
ment would hinder the war effort. I 
would like him to point out in what re- 
spect this amendment would have any- 
thing to do with the prosecution of the 


war. 

LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
1 additional minute to answer the gen- 
tleman's question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUTHER. A. JOHNSON. In an- 
swer to the gentleman I will say this, 
that it would impede the war effort, be- 
cause hereafter any agreements made 
between our country and any other 
country could not be entered into by 
the executive branch unless Congress 
was consulted and expressed its approval, 
because in good faith the executive 
branch is not going to make any agree- 
ment, if Congress has to ratify it, with- 
out first having Congress pass on it, and 
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that would delay the war effort and 
would delay what has to be done quickly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether I can 
add anything to the arguments of the 
gentleman from New York and the gen- 
tleman from Texas. However, there is 
one aspect of this amendment which ap- 
peals to me. I do not know whether it 
will be of any enlightenment to the 
House, but I am gofng to try to give my 
idea of it nevertheless. 

I do not believe there is any Member of 
Congress who would willingly do any- 
thing to diminish the prestige of our 
Government in dealing with its allies and 
with foreign nations. I think we must 


remember that when the President, act- 


ing through the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion and the military authorities, deals 
with the other nations of the world, he 
represents our country, and has in his 
custody and care the welfare of America. 

You may ask in what respect the adop- 
tion of this amendment would diminish 
the prestige of the President. I might 
answer that in 1941 this Congress felt 
that in order to prosecute the war effec- 
tively the President should be entrusted 
with the power to negotiate lend-lease 
agreements, to decide what was going to 
be done or what was going to be received 
in consideration for lend-lease material 
and services rendered. Now, in the mid- 
dle of the war we are asked by the gentle. 
man from West Virginia to change the 
rules of the game. We are asked to ad- 
vertise to the world that we have as a 
nation lost confidence in our military 
leaders and in our Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, and that we no longer trust them 
to conclude these lend-lease agree« 
menis. 

As the gentleman from New York has 
pointed out, the accounting job contem- 
plated by this amendment is a staggere 
ing one, but it possibly could have been 
accomplished if that had been the pro- 
cedure outlined in the passage of the 
original act. I do not know. But I do 
know that, having made our rules, hav- 
ing passed our statute giving the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, and the 
military the power to conclude these ar- 
rangements with foreign nations, we 
cannot, when so many great questions of 
vital importance to this country and the 
world are at stake, advertise to the world 
that these agents whom we have ap- 
pointed and entrusted with this author- 
ity no longer have our confidence, and 
that any agreements that are made in 
the future must be made differently than 
all other agreements that have been 
made in the past and must be referred 
to the Congress itself for final determi- 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman that we should not change 
the rules of the game in the middie of 
the war, but the committee amendment 
which has already been adopted, and to 
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which the Schiffler amendment refers, 
takes in only post-war agreements and 
refers only to final settlements which 
are going to be made post-war, so that 
this could not conceivably be consid- 
ered as a reflection upon our war leaders. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If I may answer the 
gentleman, I am heartily in favor of the 
amendment that was offered in commit- 
tee by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH], and unanimously 
adopted, for the reason that I wish to 
uphold the prerogatives of Congress 
when it comes to charting the course of 
this Nation in its relation to the other 
Nations after the war. But the lend- 
lease agreements which are now made 
by the President with antecedent legis- 
lative authority from this body are not 
post-war or permanent agreements; they 
are within the peculiar prerogative of 
the Executive. Action in war must be 
speedy in order that this Government 
can deal on equal terms with the parlia- 
mentary Government of Great Britain, 
where the Prime Minister has great au- 
thority, or with the Government of Rus- 
sia, where Mr. Stalin speaks with such 
authority. Our President must be given 
ample power to deal with these great 
nations on a like basis. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yiéld? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman wishes to change the character of 
the American Government so that the 
President of the United States would 
have the role of the gentleman in Russia 
or the gentleman in England to whom 
he refers. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not wish to 
change the character of the American 
Government. I wish to emphasize the 
traditional character of the American 
Government, that the Executive is rec- 
ognized as the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy and it is his pre- 
rogative to lead this ountry in the wag- 
ing of war. Lend-lease is a war instru- 
ment. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia by his amendment tries to bring 
Congress into a scene in which I do not 
believe it really belongs. When we get 
into the province covered by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], which is inter- 
national relations and dealings of a per- 
manent nature between nations after 
the war, certainly I think the Congress 
should be consulted, and I would be just 
as emphatic as the gentieman who has 
just questioned me in defending the right 
of the Congress to exercise its share in 
the settlement of world-wide questions 
after the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
of my own. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with the disposition of salvaged 
property and the sale and disposition of 
property, the title to which will remain 
in the United States Government after 
the war, now under discussion; I call 
your attention to a transaction which 
occurred in my State with reference to 
the salvaging of a battleship which is 
very near and dear to the hearts of the 
people of Oregon. 

During the Spanish-American War we 
had a battleship in the American Navy 
named the Oregon. It was commissioned 
shortly before that great engagement 
took place. This ship made a heroic trip 
around the Horn through the Straits of 
Magellan on to Key West and then to 
Santiago, driving against time to take 
part in that memorable battle which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the Spanish 
Fleet and eventually in our Government's 
winning the war. 

When it came to disposing of the ship 
later, it then being out of use and out- 
dated by reason of over age and obsoles- 
cence, it was turned over to the State 
of Oregon to be maintained as a shrine 
and a heroic object within our State, for 
the inculcation of patriotism and morale. 
It was maintained for a period of almost 
20 years by the State for that purpose, 
although title was vested in and retained 
by the Federal Government. 

When the present war broke out, and 
eventually when scrap material became 
scarce and it was necessary to comb every 
source to secure material for salvage, the 
Federal Government, the owner of the 
ship, through the President, ordered this 
old battleship taken from its moorings in 
the historic park where it had been 
placed within the city of Portland, and 
scrapped. The ship had cost the Federal 
Government originally $6,280,000, and 
launched October 26, 1893. The State of 
Oregon had appropriated over $154,000 
for the reconditioning and care of the 


vessel. There was expended on the proj- 


ect from contributions by civic bodies, 
the port of Portland, the city of Port- 
land, school children, and school dis- 
tricts, a sum of money perhaps much 
larger than that. A beautiful park in 
the heart of the city of Portland, within 
its corporate limits, on the Willamette 
River was provided by the city of Port- 
land as a permanent home for the old 
fighter and was dedicated and known as 
the Oregon Marine Park, to be the moor- 
age place of this old ship as long as God 
in His wisdom permitted it to weather 
the elements of nature, so that it might 
remain as a heroic object of patriotism 
to our people, young and old. 

Over 6,000 school children every year 
visited this vessel. 

As I say, it was ordered to be scrapped 
and torn from its moorings and from the 
hearts of the people of Oregon. I hap- 
pened to be in Portland in my district 
at the time and I sent this telegram to 
those in charge of the salvaging of the 
Oregon: 

Oregon cooperating 100 percent in war 
effort. Willing to sacrifice old Oregon battle- 
ship so near to our hearts that the old ship 
may again, in a new form, perform gallantly 
as she did in her memorable fight. We 
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hope you will see that the ship be not sold 
to dealers, but may go through to war needs 
without profit to anyone. Please advise if 
this can be done. 


I received the following letter in reply 
from Commander R. W. Berry, of the 
United States Navy, Deputy Director in 
the Office of Public Relations, Navy De- 
partment, which reads as follows: 


As our official news release indicated, the 
U. S. S. Oregon is to be dismantled under the 
strict supervision of the War Production 
Board and the Navy Department. 

I am advised, however, by the Salvage Con- 
struction Section of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, that it cannot be guaranteed 
to have the ship wrecked “without profit to 
anyone.” 

The only way she can be dismantled is by 
a qualified wrecker. The project is an enor- 
mous one. It is regarded as being next to 
impossible to obtain the services pf a wrecker 
who will do this job without profit and for 
sentiment only. Unless you, or perhaps some 
one else, knows of a person or a company 
on the West Coast who will warrant to 
wreck the Oregon without profit, there is 
no alternative to proceeding as contem- 
plated, 

Please be assured that your feelings about 
the Oregon are fully appreciated. Every ef- 
fort will be exerted by all concerned to wreck 
net in accordance with the spirit of your 
wishes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
week I was informed that the battleship 
Oregon, which cost over $6,000,000, as I 
have said, and on which the State of 
Oregon had expended over $154,000, and 
perhaps an equal amount through other 
civic contributions and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was disposed of after the above 
letter was written to me for $35,000. I 
doubt if any appreciable amount of the 
Salvage has gone into our war effort so 
far. Right now I am advised that the 


Federal Government is buying back 


equipment and salvaged material from 
the ship at prices wholly inconsistent 
and perhaps far in excess of the miserly 
sum of $35,000 which was paid for this 
$6,000,000 ship upon which some $200,- 
000 or $300,000 have been spent. I am 
asking our Committee on Naval Affairs 
today, through the committee itself or 
through a subcommittee thereof, to make 
a full investigation and report to this 
Congress as to just what was done in the 
salvaging of this ship. As I stated to the 
committee chairman, the value of the old 
Oregon for war purposes as a historical 
shrine in maintaining and building 
morale and patriotism in our people far 
exceeded the nominal value of the ma- 
terial involved for purely salvage pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Chairman, I include as a part of 
these remarks the following letter, to 
which I referred, which I sent to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
chairman of the House Committee on 
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Naval Affairs, asking for an investiga- 
tion of the disposal and salvaging of the 
battleship Oregon: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House of tatives, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1944. 
Hon, Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: I most respectfully 
request that the Naval Affairs Committee, 
or & subcommittee thereof, make a full and 
compiete investigation of the dismantling 
and salvaging of the battleship Oregon. 
Facts have recently come to light in the 
Portland district, which I have the honor to 
represent, that full utilization of the ma- 
terial in this battleship has not been made 
by the Federal Government, and portions of 
the material and equipment have been sold 
to the Federal Government by the purchaser 
of the ship for salvage purposes at prices dis- 
proportionate to the ridiculously low sum 
purporting to have been received for the ship. 

i call to your attention and to the atten- 
tion of the committee that the battleship 
Oregon performed, as you know, a most 
heroic service in the Spanish-American War. 
The battleship Oregon was constructed pur- 
suant to an act of Congress June 30, 1890, 
at a cost of $6,280,000, and was launched 
October 26, 1893. Capt. Charles Edgar Clark 
assumed command on March 17, 1898, and 
was in command when the historic ship made 
its famous run around South America, 
through the Straits of Magellan, on to Key 
West, and then to Santiago, arriving in time 
to play an important part in the famous 
Battle of Santiago, which resulted in the 
destruction of the Spanish Fleet on July 3, 
1898. 

The citizens of our Nation and particu- 
larly the State of are proud of this 
heroic achievement of the battleship Oregon. 
When the time arrived for retiring the 
Oregon from active service in the Navy, pos- 
_session was turned over to the State of 
Oregon, and from June 1925 to October 1942 
the State had possession and custody under 
the memorandum receipt executed to the 
Secretary of the Navy by the Battleship 
Oregon Commission, an agency of the State. 
Title, however. remained in the United 
States. The Oregon was moored in a his- 
toric park on the banks of the Willamette 
River. within the corporate limits of the city 
of Portland. where it was maintained by 
the people of Oregon as a shrine to instill 
in the hearts and minds of our people, and 
particularly the boys and girls, patriotism 
for our country. 

The biennial reports of the secretary of 
state for Oregon show that frem 1927 to 
June 1941 the State appropriated $154,961.14 
for the care and maintenance of the ship, 
under the supervision of the Battleship 
Oregon Commission, the members of which 
served without compensation or other allow- 
ance. During this period these appropria- 
tions by the State, together with appropria- 
tions by the port of Portland, the city of 
Portland. pubiic subscriptions, and contribu- 
tion from the United States, made possible 
providing a permanent anchorage for the 
Oregon in the historical park to which I have 


referred, which was dedicated and improved - 


with the assistance of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration and was known as the Battleship 
Oregon Marine Park. 

The Oregon as maintained by the Commis- 
sion was not only a relic of great historic and 
patriotic interest but was maintained as a 
museum for the preservation and display of 
historic objects having reference to the old 
battleship. The gun deck also served as a 
meeting place for the Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, 
Boy Rangers, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
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Girl Mariners, and various other civic, pa- 
triotic, and character-building organizations, 
particularly having to do with the youth of 
our Nation. There was an average monthly 
attendance of 6,000 visitors to the ship, com- 
posed largely of school children and other 
organizations. The old ship, by reason of its 
heroic achievements in the Spanish-American 
War and its glorious history as a fighting bat- 
tle wagon in the American Navy and its main- 
tenance through the years by the State of 
Oregon as a symbol of patriotism to our coun- 
try had enshrined itself in the hearts of the 
of Oregon to such an extent that it 
had become an invaluable factor in all pa- 
triotic endeavors engaged in by our State, 
particularly in time of war. In passing I 
may say there an be little question that the 
value of the ship for war purposes as a his- 
toric shrine in building morale and patriot- 
ism in our people far exceeded the nominal 
value of the material involved for purely sal- 
vage purposes, 
On October 12, 1942, the Navy Department, 


with the approval of the President, in order to 


meet the exigencies of the war occasioned by 
the shortage of scrap metals, ordered the ves- 
sel scrapped, and these operations began on 
about December 8, 1942. I was in Portland 
in my district at the time, and I sent a tele- 
gram to the officials in charge of the dis- 
mantling of the ship, reading as follows: 

“Oregon cooperating 100 percent in war 
effort. Willing to sacrifice old Oregon battle- 
ship so near to our hearts that the old ship 
may again in a new form perform gallantly 
as she did in her memorable fight. Wa hope 
you will see that the ship be not sold to deal- 
ers but may go through to war needs with- 
out profit to anyone. Please advise if this 
can be done.” 

In reply to this telegram, on October 24, 
1942, I received a letter from R. W. Berry, 
commander, United States Navy, Deputy Di- 
rector in the Office of Public Relations, Navy 
Department, reading as follows: 

“As our official news release indicated, the 
U. S. S. Oregon is to be dismantled under the 
strict supervision of the War Production 
Board and the Navy Department. 

“I am advised, however, by the Salvage 
Construction Section of the Bureau of Sup- 
Plies and Accounts, that it cannot be guar- 
anteed to have the ship wrecked ‘without 
profit to anyone.’ 

“The only way she can be dismantled is by 
a qualified wrecker. The project is an enor- 
mous one. It is regarded as being next to 
impossible to obtain the services of a wreck- 
er who will do this job without profit and 
for sentiment only. Unless you, or perhaps 
someone else, knows of a person or a com- 
pany on the west coast who will warrant 
to wreck the Oregon without profit, there 
is no alternative to proceeding as contem- 
plated. 

“Please be assured that your feelings about 
the Oregon are fully appreciated. Every 
effort will be exerted by all concerned to 
wreck her in accordance with the spirit of 
your wishes.” 

Through the public press I have recently 
noted that the battleship Oregon was dis- 
posed of for approximately $35,000, and, as 
I have said, rumors and reports in the press 
indicate that the Federal Government is buy- 
ing back portions of the equipment and sal- 
vage material out of the ship. 

In justice to our people and to the Na- 
tion and that the facts may be known, it 
seems proper that your great committee 
should make a full and complete investiga- 
tion of all of the transactions in connection 
with the dismantling and salvaging of the 
battleship Oregon, and I respectfully request 
that this be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise not to make any 
remarks on either of the two pending 
amendments, but to ask some questions 
if I may, of the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from West 
Virginia. Iam very sure that all of these 
questions were fully covered in discus- 
sion in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
but not having the honor of being a 


member of that committee, I do not know - 


what was said. In regard to the disposi- 
tion of lend-iease materials, I believe 
section 5 of one of the master agree- 
ments, perhaps that section is contained 
in all the master agreements, speaks of 
the disposition of material after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. As I queried yester- 
day, without getting a response, it might 
be that hostilities would discontinue in 
one area and not in another area. 
wondering if the stock piles of lend-lease 
materials existing in an area in which 
active warfare has stopped, could be dis- 
posed of by lend-lease authorities, we 
will say, to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Committee. May I query 
the gentleman from New York, if he 
would be kind enough to give answer to 
that question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All the material, 
of course, still is the property of the 
United States. Under the law, the Presi- 
dent, of course, who will act through 
the military authorities, will have to de- 
cide what it is worth and where it had 
better go and what we had better get 
out of it. It is possible, of course, that 
part of it which might be useful for the 
purpose, could be transferred to another 
branch of our governmental effort in- 
cluding our participation in U. N. R. R.A. 
That might save us some money. 

Mr. DEWEY. Of course, if it would 
save us money, that would be all right, 
but I was wondering who would put a 
price on it, inasmuch as we only have a 
small voice in these matters. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The price will be 
put on it under the terms of the lend- 
lease act and not under the terms of 
U. N. R. R. A. 

Mr. DEWEY. But there would be 
some responsible authority reporting to 
the United States as to what price was 
put on? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWEY. That is not a matter of 
fundamental policy. It might be a mat- 
ter of expediency. I want to ascertain 
if we would not get a lot of our materials 
used for purposes for which they were 
not originally intended and which might 
be used either for rehabilitation or re- 
lief under U. N. R. R. A.? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In any event the 
United States Government, would get 
credit for its value. 

Mr. DEWEY. In other words, that 
would diminish the appropriation asked 
by U. N. R. R. A. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les, sir; it would 
be bound to be. 

Mr. DEWEY. And that would have 
to be accounted for by U. N. R. R. A. as 
having been received and it would be off- 
set on their appropriation? 


Iam. 


p e 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
is asked to make an appropriation they 
might well ask, “Did you not succeed in 
getting some of the half-worn-out ma- 
terial left over from lend-lease in a cer- 
tain country?” 

Mr. DEWEY. I think that would show 
great wisdom on the part of that com- 
mittee and I am sure they will do it. 

May I ask the gentleman from West 
Virginia as to his feeling on that, if he 
has anything to say as to the use of those 
stock piles? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. I think the inter- 
pretation given by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr, WADSWORTH] is correct 
and is covered by section 4 of the act, 
whereby the President may give permis- 
sion to any country to transfer title to 
property that has been delivered to that 
country and he can, if it is within that 
country, order it transferred to any other 
Place. 

Mr. DEWEY. I am asking these ques- 
tions only to clarify in my own mind the 
post-war situation as it may be compli- 
cated by the lend-lease supplies. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. It might go to 
U. N. R. R. A. or might go to any other 
agency or for any other purpose. I think 
the President has the authority, under 
section 4 of the act, to direct the country 
in which that property is located to de- 
liver it over to anybody else or any other 
nation. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. 

` Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Does not the 
gentleman feel any broad plan for the 
distribution of surplus stock piles of lend- 
lease material should be submitted to the 
Congress and approved by Congress? 

Mr. DEWEY. I certainly feel we 
should be consulted, particularly as the 
gentleman from New York has stated the 
title to these goods is in the Government 
of the United States. I do feel we have 
a number of plans, not before the Con- 
gress, but at least being discussed as to 
post-war cooperation and I just wanted 
to be sure that there will be good ac- 
counting and our taxpayers receive as 
many benefits as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
Will be adopted. It will be a great pro- 
tection to the United States. In answer 
to the gentleman from Ohio regarding 
the surplus supplies and the disposition 
of them on final settlement, I have an 
amendment which will take care of that. 
My amendment provides that before the 
final disposition of those defense articles 
the Congress should approve of such dis- 
position. We do not want to leave tre- 
mendous stock piles of materials of war, 
even ships, that might be used against 
us at some time. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
5 to the committee amend- 
ment, 
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. The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ScHIFFLER) there 
were—ayes 107, noes 110. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were appointed, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. BLOOM and Mr. Scuir- 
FLER to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 114, 
noes 134, 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts: Page 2, after line 11, insert 
the following: 

“Src. 3. Subsection (b) of section 3 of the 
act of March 11, 1941, as amended, is amended 
by inserting (1) after (b)“ and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“*(2) Nothing in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall be construed to authorize 
the President to enter into any final settle- 
ment with respect to the disposition, other 
than the return to the United States, of de- 
fense articles in the possession of any govern- 
ment of any foreign country and not neces- 
sary to the defense of such foreign country 
until the terms and conditions of such set- 
tlement shall have been submitted to the 
Congress and approved by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses.“ 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, my amendment provides 
that the surplus defense materials not 
necessary to the defense of that country 
skall not be left in final settlement in 
othe countries or transferred from one 
country to another without the approval 
of the Congress, It in nowise interferes 
with the war effort, it nowise inter- 
feres with lend-lease goods being shipped 
today and being used by foreign coun- 
tries or from being transferred from 
one country to the other countries who 
are our allies. 

I would remind the House that air- 
planes are lent today under lend-lease to 
different countries. Ships are delivered 
to our allies under lend-lease through the 
Maritime Commission transferring them 
to lend-lease; supplies of tanks and 
other matériel of war likewise, 

Mr. Chairman, years ago I warned the 
House what the Government was doing 
in sending scrap iron, cotton, and com- 
modities of war, matériel of war, to 
Japan. After our experience at Pearl 
Harbor, I should like to ask the Members 
of the House if they want to leave large 
supplies of lend-lease matériel of war 
in any country after the war which 
country we may deem not to be with us, 
may be against us? I should like to ask 
the House what it thinks those boys 
who have been wounded in the South 
Pacific think about the matériel of war 
that was furnished to Japan before Pearl 
Harbor by the United States over my 
vehement protest and the vehement pro- 
test of some other Members of Congress, 
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We were told then that we must do 
nothing to offend the feelings of Japan. 
Mr. Chairman, we do not want history to 
repeat itself. Isay to you that after the 
war is over, before the war is over, there 
may be a separate peace, one of our 
allies may make a separate peace. We 
must make sure that that ally is not 
allowed tc have matériel of war with 
which to injure us, not only through use 
by that country but by transfer from 
that country to some other country 
which is unfriendly to us. It seems to. 
me this is a very vital amendment to 
this bill. The House does not realize, 
although some Members know, I think, 
that some years ago several of the 
moving-picture persons took talking 
movies of me explaining the danger of 
Japanese methods to this country. 
Those movies were never allowed to be 
shown, If only mine and other warn- 
ings had been heeded there would not 
have been a Pearl Harbor. I tell you 
this because I think it is extremely sig- 
nificant. I cannot let it be upon my 
conscience not to make every effort pos- 
sible to see that the matériel of war in 
the final settlement is not left in coun- 
tries that may do us damage. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that my amend- 
ment merely provides that the President 
is not authorized to enter into any final 
settlement with respect to the disposi- 
tion, other than the return to the United 
States, of defense articles in the posses- 
sion of any government of any foreign 
country and not necessary to the defense 
of such foreign country until the terms 
and conditions of such settlement shall 
have been submitted to the Congress and 
approved by a concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses. 

I pray it may pass, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not see how anyone can take the 
thirteenth report of the operations of 
lend-lease and analyze it very carefully 
without at the same time being in favor 
of this amendment. I think the amend- 
ment is highly constructive and greatly 
in the interest of the protection of the 
United States. 

On the evening of Easter Sunday I 
listened very carefully to the address of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. I 
noticed how he emphasized the impor- 
tant part the Atlantic Charter, the dec- 
laration by the United Nations, lend- 
lease, and the Four Power Pact plays in 
our present foreign policy; and then we 
have this effort on the part of certain 
countries to bring about control of stock 
piles of goods and materials and ships 
incident to the post-war period. We 
must bear in mind that our own Gov- 
ernment agencies are the largest holders 
of stock piles of economic materials in 
the world today. 

As I understand this amendment—and 
if I am in error I should be pleased to 
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have the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts correct me—as I understand this 
amendment it strengthens the hands of 
the United States in controlling stock 
piles-of all commodities, goods, ships, and 
equipment, embraced in the concept of 
lend-lease, and which are now moving 
across. international boundaries, and 
bring those stock piles as of the date of 
cessation of hostilities back under the 
control of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
applies in the final settlement; the gen- 
tleman is correct, the final settlement of 
defense materials, matériel of war. I do 
not see how anyone can refuse to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just for a cor- 
rection, lend-lease does not possess any 
stock piles abroad. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I certainly did not 
say that lend-lease possessed any stock 
piles abroad. I pointed out they belong 
to our Government agencies. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendmen 
therefore does not apply. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman from New York this question: 
When does lend-lease cease to have ju- 
risdiction of the things they ship? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are under 
the jurisdiction of the United States in 
the first instance. The right to use them 


is all that goes with them when they are |. 


turned over to our allies. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will yield, title remains 
in the United States? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Title remains in the 
United States. As I understand this 
amendment, then, it would prohibit the 
President from disposing of title to those 
lend-lease stock piles. Is that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not 
stock piles. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, whatever you 
want to call them; inventories of food, 
equipment, materials, or what not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are worn- 
out jeeps and trucks, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, no; oh, no. 
Worn-out jeeps and trucks are not the 
only things getting into the channels of 
lend-lease. We might as well be accurate 
about this thing now. Take the thir- 
teenth report of lend-lease operations 
and analyze it and see what does get 
into the channel of lend-lease. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Air- 
planes, ships, and such things also are 
sent under lend-lease, - 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
President may bring them back to this 
country after the war if he wishes; or if 
he wishes he can leave them in Russia, 
England, or any other country. 

Lr. CRAWFORD. That is, 
present conditions? 


under 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Un. 
der present conditions. Before he could 
do that, other than return them to the 
United States, bring them back, the Con- 
gress would have to agree, under my 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is exactly the 
way I understand the situation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is exactly the amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And as we move 
into_this horse-trading period of the 
post-war era, somebody will have to 
speak in the interest of the United States 
first. That is what I am interested in. 
I want that power left in the hands of 
the Congress of the United States. It is 
because of the surrender of too much of 
that power of Congress that I have up to 
this point consistently voted against 
lend-lease operations, We went into 
lend-lease on the assumption that the 
balance of the world would do the fight- 
ing, we would furnish the matériel and 
the monetary means and the credit. 
Later we went into the war furnishing of 
men and all we have. Today, therefore, 
we have a situation that is entirely dis- 
similar to what it was when lend-lease 
began to operate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Lend-lease was enacted 
9 months before the United States was 
actually engaged in war. Does it not 
make good sense that now after the 244 
years America has been in the war clari- 
fying amendments should be added to a 
law which was enacted 9 months before 
our entrance into the war? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is particu- 
larly true in line with what Secretary 
Hull said last Easter in his broadcast to 
the Nation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
gentleman knows, of course, that not 
only $74,000,000,000 which have -either 
been appropriated for or allocated to 
the lend-lease fund by the President, but 
other than money is involved in lend- 
lease; in other words, that $74,000,000,- 
000 does not by any means encompass 
all of the things that actually come un- 
der the lend-lease law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s observations at this point. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. The 
law does authorize the President to 
transfer to anyone he likes all of the 
matériel of war, all of our shipping, all 
of our supplies; as a matter of fact, 
everything we have really comes under 
lend-lease if the President so wishes and 
I think it is about time that the Con- 
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gress of the United States should stand 
up on its own two feet, demand an item- 
ized accounting of every dollar spent 
and for what it was spent. It is estab- 
lished that less than twenty of the sev- 
enty-four billions credited to the fund 
have been spent in the first 3 years of its 
existence. What the balance will be 
spent for, how much more will be de- 
manded, what will be done with it, for 
what it will be used, unless the Congress 
insists upon an exact accounting, God 
only knows. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When you add to 
the gentleman’s observation the list of 
nations which have qualified for lend- 
lease benefits, so many of which are not 
now actually active in the war with mili- 
tary forces, you get an additional signifi- 
cance to the observation made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF], 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] insisted 
that the American Congress ought to 
have as much right in supervising these 
settlements as the British Parliament be- 
cause, in his opinion, the American Con- 
gress is as good as the British Parlia- 
ment. I would like to point that, as far 
as I know, in, the British Parliament 
there are no American agents. That is 
one difference between the two bodies. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should not think 
there would be many American agents 
occupying seats in the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. LEMKE, Will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. If this machinery, 
trucks, automobiles, and so forth are as 
usable as the gentleman from New York 
would like to have us believe, why does he 
want to give them away? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They go over there 
in new form. Mr. Chairman, keeping 
out of the field of diplomatic negotia- 
tions, may I say that by all the rules of 
decency the people of this country have 
a right to expect their Representatives 
here in Congress to keep things within 
our control for the post-war period. 
That is just a cold fact, it does not need 
any debate; it is so academic it is al- 
most axiomatic, you may say, and I can- 
not understand why there should be any 
opposition to an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. ELLIS. I notice in the report that 
appropriations to the President for lend- 
lease are $24,000,000,000 pius, other ap- 
propriations, for the Arm and Navy, 
$35,970,000,000, Maritime Commission, 
$5,000,000,000, totaling some $65,090,000,- 
000 for lend-lease; is that correct? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is my under- 
standing. And the proposition was orig- 
inally sold to us on the basis of a $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation, J 

Mr. ELLIS. Does the authorization we 
are concerned with this afternoon affect 
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only the lease-lend appropriations of the 
President? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentleman 
mean this amendment? 

Mr. ELLIS. No; the whole bill. This 
bill has to do only with the lend-lease 
appropriations of the President or the 
extension of it? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is not my under- 
standing that the bill today is limited to 
the direct appropriations to the Presi- 
dent, 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
President has transferred goods from 
the Army and Navy and a large amount 
of the $35,000,000,000, or quite a large 
part, comes about in that way. It is 
credited to lend-lease, but it has been 
transferred from the Army and the 
Navy. The Maritime Commission has 
lent $2,000,000,000 worth of ships. We 
do not want to feel that someday those 
ships may be used against us if left over 
there. Conceivably those countries will 
look after themselves after this war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say at this point that I am 
greatly disturbed over some of the com- 
plications and problems arising out of 
the lend-lease operations and about 
which there has been far too little de- 
bate, if any. I now refer to the inter- 
national currency situation which comes 
about through our shipping to so many 
countries lend-lease goods for which we 
require no immediate payment and 
wherein for the goods we purchase from 
those countries—I have particular refer- 
ence to the Latin-American republics— 
we allow them dollar credit which they 
in turn reduce to earmarked gold for 
their account. One only needs to closely 
analyze our rapidly developing unfavor- 
able position from not only an exchange 
standpoint internationally speaking but 
as well from the situation that is coming 
about through the shifting ratio of gold 
back of our reserve bank currency issues 
and the deposits carried by those banks. 
Our whole economy is becoming greatly 
disturbed incident to these developments 
and apparently those who support the 
lend-lease program seem to be little, if 
any, concerned about the trouble to 
which I am here referring. 

And, Mr, Chairman, another of my 
principal grievances against lend-lease is 
the manner in which that agency of our 
Government has not allocated military 
supplies and equipment to our fighting 
forces in the southwest Pacific area and 
particularly our forces, and those gallant 
allies—the Chinese—and our forces lo- 
cated in that great country. 

I am, of course, not in position: to pose 
as a world strategist nor as a prophet nor 
a son of a prophet. I have, however, de- 
veloped considerable interest in different 
theaters of operations; and as regards 
the far-eastern area I have had the 


benefit of conversations with various 


people who, by virtue of their long resi- 
dence in the Far East coupled with op- 
portunities which they have for extensive 
travel in many of the countries in east- 
ern Asia, are in a position to speak with 
some authority. One man whose obser- 
vations I am always glad to have is Carl 
Neprud, who has worked with the Chinese 
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Government for over 30 years, during 
which time he has lived in practically 
all parts of China, and since the outbreak 
of hostilities between China and Japan 
has, in his capacity as a liaison officer, 
had a unique opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with adjoining territories like 
Burma and Assam—the very territories 
where fighting is now in progress. 

At times Neprud has had occasion to 
set his views down in writing. It has 
been my privilege to obtain, copies of 
three of his memoranda and in view of 
the information they contain and the 
general soundness of the views they ex- 
press, I believe they are worthy of being 
embodied in the Recorp for others to 
read; and Mr. Chairman, in due course, 
I shall ask for unanimous consent to in- 
corporate the three memoranda in the 
RECORD. While two of the memoranda 
bear directly on the strategy of our op- 
erations in Southeast Asia since Pearl 
Harbor, I propose to include a pre-Pearl 
Harbor memorandum which Neprud sent 
to the President under cover of a letter 
dated July 9, 1940, in which he stressed 
the importance to the democracies of 
maintaining control of the Manila, 
Singapore, Surabaya area by throwing 
more naval and other forces into that 
area to prevent the Japanese from going 
south to capture Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies and thus assure them- 
selves of an ample supply of strategic 
materials, such as oil, rubber, chrome, 
tin, and iron, with which they could fight 
@ War on a large scale; and would estab- 
lish among all the islands in that area a 
second hornet’s nest—comparable to the 
one they have in the home islands—out 
of which it would be difficult to dislodge 
them, A ‘reading of that interesting 
memorandum will show that the writer 
sensed at that time that a thrust south 
on the part of Japan would mean also 
the cutting of the Burma Road—then 
virtually China's only supply line. 
Neprud felt strongly enough on this 
point to be sent on a mission in the 
spring of 1941 by his chief, Dr. H. H. 
Kung, China's vice premier, and, con- 
currently, Minister of Finance, to India 
to Upper Assam — to study different mat- 
ters relating to the possibility of a direct 
air route between China and India, the 
thought being that if the Japanese at- 
tacked Britain they would take the whole 
of Burma—and China would have no 
practical route to the outside world ex- 
cent by a direct air hop to India. As we 
all know events developed in exactly that 
manner. Our only communication line 
with China now is by the upper Assam 
air route. 

Within the last few weeks the Japanese 
have launched an offensive to cut the 
supply lines for that air route. This is a 
very serious business because if the Jap- 
anese succeed in their effort, they will 
virtually isolate China, depriving her of 
any worth-while aid until either this sup- 
ply route is reestablished or until some 
new route is opened up. From recent 
press reports it would appear that the 
Japanese are entering on a program of 
creating a stronger military position for 
themselves in China. For instance, di- 
rectly alter the conclusion of the recent 
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agreement with Russia concerning the 
fishery question and the oil and coal con- 
cessions in northern Sakhalien, there 
were reports that the Japanese were 
moving units of their crack Kwantung 
army from Manchuria to points in cen- 
tral and southern China; and only yes- 
terday I read an Associated Press item 
from Chungking in the New York Times 
concerning a new offensive which the 
Japanese have started near Chengchow 
on. the Peiping-Hankow Railway line, at 
a junction point with an important east 
and west line. The inference drawn by 
the authorities in Chungking, according 
to the Associated Press correspondent, is 
that the Japanese are making a bid to 
open up land communications across 
China from north to south. In order to 
accomplish that objective they would, 
aside from clearing certain areas along 
the Peiping-Hankow line, require also to 
obtain control of Chinese-held portions 
of the Hankow-Canton line. With the 
losses which General Chennault and his 
American and Chinese airmen are in- 
flicting on Japanese shipping, both along 
the coast and on the Yangize River, 
coupled with the damage done by Ameri- 
can submarines operating in the China 
Seas, the Japanese have good reason to 
think in terms of developing land com- 
munications. 

Men who have a real acquaintance 
with the situation consider that the way 
to break up the Japanese empire is to 
destroy her shipping. The main weak- 
ness in the safeguarding of her newly 
acquired territories lies in the fact that 
they are not connected with Japan nor, 
for that matter, with each other by any 
good land routes. Even in China, Japan 
has no usable route to Central China for 
maintaining her forces in that area and 
for moving supplies out except the Yang- 
tze River; and as regards the ports which 
she holds along the coast from Shanghai 
south there are no railways or improved 
highways. connecting them, so again, 
there is need to rely on shipping which is 
extremely vulnerable to attacks. As her 
shipping lines continue to suffer it is 
only natural that Japan will have to 
attempt to strengthen her land commu- 
nications, especially in China, where she 
is not only vulnerable to attack but in 
which country she will conceivably re- 
quire to make her last line of defense 
outside of the islands themselves. 

It would seem of vital importance that 
the Allies should throw the necessary 
weight against the Japanese forces which 
have penetrated into India to prevent 
them cutting the supply routes to the 
Upper Assam airports from which planes 
carry supplies to the Chinese armies and 
to General Chennault’s air force, Not 
only is it essential that our air-route fa- 
cilities should be maintained but they 
should be increased; and one hardly 
nesds to be an aviation expert to appre- 
ciate that the simplest way to increase 
the tonnage is to provide more of the 
larger type of transport planes. Not only 
will such planes deliver more supplies to 
Kunming and other points in China but 
they will do it at less cost and without re- 
quiring to refuel in China. And, also, 
what is important, they will increase the 
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tonnage capacity of airportsateither end. 
This is no small item when it is recalled 
as was pointed out last Tuesday by the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] in 9, very clear discussion of this 
important subject, The gentleman from 
Montana stressed the need of providing 
more planes for the Assam-China air 
route, but I do not recall that he empha- 
sized the advisability of using larger 
types of transport planes, like for in- 
stance th so-called Sky-Master now be- 
ing produced on an assembly line basis 
at the Douglas plant in Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, with the importance to 
the whole Allied cause of preventing 
Japan from succeeding in her latest ef- 
fort to isolate China and develop land 
communication routes like opening the 
railway from north to south and seizing 
airports near the Yangtze and coastal 
areas from which Allied planes are oper- 
ating against Japanese shipping, and 
so forth, and so forth. I want to inquire 
why the lend-lease authorities who had 
it in their power to allocate planes have 
so far failed to provide a fleet of large 
transport planes of say, the Skymaster 
type for use on the India-China air 
route? ‘This is a matter of grave im- 
portance to the American people as well 
as all the allies and it is worthy of im- 

-mediate attention. 

Another important point in favor of 
this action is that in case the Japanese 
succeed in cutting the Assam railway 
supply line even for but a temporary 
period, it will be possible, by the use of 
such larger planes with their longer 
range, for us to maintain communica- 
tions with China and this for the reason 
that such large capacity planes having 
longer range can take off from points to 
the west of the Japanese penetration. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend- 
ment requiring congressional approval 
for the disposal of surplus lend-lease 
material would do nothing but create 
confusion. 

Title to all lend-lease equipment and 
supplies—with a few very minor excep- 
tions—is retained by the United States. 
All of the lend-lease agreements provide 
that the President can recapture for the 
use of the United States any lend-lease 
supplies or equipment whick are not 
destroyed, consumed, or exhausted. 
There has never been the slightest doubt 
or question in the minds of the lend-lease 
countries about this clearly reserved 
power of the United States. This power 
is further buttressed by the legal require- 
ment that no lend-lease country can re- 
transfer any lend-lease supplies to an- 
other country without the consent of the 
United States. 

Almost every day guns, munitions or 
other equipment lend-leased to one 
country is retransferred to another in 
line with the strategy and exigencies of 
the war. 

No one can seriously think that Con- 
gress is equipped to or wants to handle 
this kind of varied, complex, and de- 
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tailed administrative problems. For if it 
tried to do so, Congress would have to 
give its formal approval through com- 
mittee action and the vote of the whole 
Congress every time a jeep originally 
made available for Russia is turned over 
to Tito’s partisans or a plane supplied to 
Britain is redistributed to China. Va- 
rious aspects of these problems arise vir- 
tually every day on every battle front of 
the world and in every lend-lease supply 
depot outside the United States. They 
require immediate solution. 88 

Every day some piece of lend-lease 
property is damaged and must be dis- 
posed of. Today it may be a Martin 
Marauder lend-leased to Dutch flyers 
and severely damaged by Japanese anti- 
aircraft fire over New Guinea. Tomor- 
row it may be a sack of flour damaged 
by salt water while being shipped to 
Russia or Britain, 

Every day as the forces of the United 
Nations move forward toward the cen- 
ters of Axis resistance, they leave behind 
them some lend-lease supplies which 
were procured for the spot those forces 
have just vacated and cannot be used at 
the spot to which they have advanced. 

Each of these cases presents a prob- 
lem that must be settled on its own facts. 
Foodstuffs damaged while in transit to 
the Soviet Union might be left in the 
hold of the merchant vessel because of 
the extreme scarcity of ballast that 
can be picked up at Russian ports for 
the return voyage. Foodstuffs damaged 
while in transit to Britain might be sent 
to a reclamation plant. And foodstuffs 
damaged while in transit to north Africa 
might be dumped in the ocean be- 
cause there are no reclamation plants 
there and because it is more important 
to the war effort to bring back some 
other cargo than to bring the damaged 
food back to a reclamation plant in this 
country. No matter which solution is 
chosen, the important thing is to have 
an on-the-spot decision so that shipping 
and warehouse space will not be tied up. 

These day-to-day operating problems 
are arising constantly today. They will 
arise with greater and greater frequency 
as the war draws to a victorious close. 
Obviously Congress is not equipped and 
does not desire to consider each of them 
as it arises. If it tried to do so, Congress 
would have time for nothing else and 
would delay the disposal of lend-lease 
property for years. 

Congress’ interest in surplus property 
disposal is not with these operating prob- 
lems but with over-all policies governing 
the disposal not only of surplus lend- 
lease materials but of all surplus war ma- 
terials. More than 35 bills attempting 
to lay down principles to guide the solu- 
tion of this bigger problem have already 
been introduced into Congress, and more 
than 15 congressional committees are 
now studying the problem. I am sure 
that the Congress will soon pass legisla- 
tion governing the disposal of all surplus 
war properties. I am also sure that such 
legislation will create some agency to lay 
down policies for all Government agen- 
cies holding surplus property and will set 
up some standards to guide the agency 
laying down the policies. 
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The proposed amendment, if adopted, 
could do nothing but interfere with the 
development of a sound policy for the 
disposal of all surplus war properties. It 
would, in effect, say to the agency respon- 
sible for over-all policy that you can set 
policies for the disposal of all surplus 
war properties except lend-lease mate- 
rials, and that the Congress is going to 
decide how each of hundreds of thou- 
sands. of pieces of surplus lend-lease ma- 
terial in the hands of each of some 40 
lend-lease countries will be disposed of. 
Such a division of authority could lead 
only to confusion and divergence of 
policy. What we need is a unified policy, 
not a division of authority. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman knows 
that at the present time there are 35 
different resolutions already introduced 
in the Senate and the House that apply 
to this one thing, for the disposition of 
the surplus material of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, and lend-lease— 
and these committees are considering 
this now. They should dispose of it and 
make disposition of it all at one time. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. The 
gentleman is right. We should have an 
over-all policy with reference to all sur- 
plus war materials, not only with refer- 
ence to lend-lease material, but with 
reference to all surplus material used 
during the war and afterward. The 
committees of Congress are now work- 
ing on it. We should not say with refer- 
ence to lend-lease material, that we have 
one policy and with reference to other 
war materials some other policy. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, like many of the gentleman dis- 
cussing the other amendment, has failed 
to discuss the amendment. There is 
nothing in this amendment that remote- 
ly refers to most of the argument that 
has just been made. So far as material 
moving with the armies of the world, the 
Allied forces, this amendment has noth- 
ing to do with it whatsoever. This 
amendment is directed to the final set- 
tlement. 

As we are situated today, unless we 
change it, whoever is President will have 
the right to continue the give-away 
policy of the goods and supplies of this 
country that have been wrung from the 
sweat and toil and sacrifice of the people 
of this country who are paying these 
taxes for the colossal and necessary ex- 
pense and the colossal and unnecessary 
waste that has obtained throughout our 
waging of the war. This refers to the 
final settlement when there will be bil- 
lions of dollars worth of matériel, not 
old worn-out tanks and jeeps, but battle- 
ships and destroyers, airplanes, and ex- 
pensive bombers and of everything that 
we are sending to the four corners of the 
earth to help win this struggle and we 
are going to be left in the position where 
the final settlement will rest with the 
President of the United States, and un- 
less Congress takes a different position 
from what it is taking today on lend- 
lease, even though there may be 35, yes, 
55 resolutions introduced, it seems that 
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it shall be the will of this Congress, un- 
less they change, that none of them will 
amount to anything, and this great re- 
sponsibility will be left in the hands of 
the Chief Executive, notwithstanding 
who he may be. 

I look upon this resolution as an op- 
portunity of the Representatives of the 
people and as a responsibility, the sol- 
emn responsibility of the Representatives 
of the people, to protect the interests of 
the people of this country; a call to the 
Congress on both sides of the aisle te put 
themselves in the position where the 
Congress of the United States finally can 
and will speak up for the American peo- 
ple and the American Republic who, af- 
ter all, have gone through such tremen- 
dous sacrifices and expenses toward a 
successful conclusion of the war. It is 
solely applied in the interest of the peo- 
-ple in this country. It is an opportunity 
to put the Congress of the United States 
on a parity with the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and I think that the Congress 
ought to take this opportunity now to 
respond to the will and to the protection 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, f 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As we go into the 
post-war period in an effort to give work 
to the ten or twelve million men and 
women who will come back from military 
service into peacetime endeavors, we will 
need every pound of scrap iron that is 
possible for American industry to round 
up, to feed into the furnaces with the raw 
ore, because we have to have scrap in 
order to manufacture steel products. 
Whether you address it to scrap iron or 
otherwise, it is worth being brought back 
to this country in our own ships to main- 
tain employment, instead of having it go 
for scrap to some other country on a 
gratuity basis or some other agreed price. 

Mr. VURSELL. There is no question 
but what the gentleman is right. We are 
not only giving some of the finest flower 
of American manhood in this war but we 
are exhausting the natural resources of 
this country, and this will be an oppor- 
tunity to get some of that back. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 minutes to answer the gen- 
tlemen from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman who just spoke 
has correctly stated that the gentleman 
from Texas did not speak to my amend- 
ment. My amendment has nothing to 
do with lend-lease during the war. It is 
the post-war settlement that my amend- 
ment applies to, and Lwant to make that 


‘point absolutely clear in the minds of the 


Members of the House. It has nothing 
to do with lend-lease. I voted for lend- 
lease and I shall vote for this bill, but I 
do beg and implore you to protect your 
men, your boys who are fighting today, 
to make sure that the supplies that are 
going over there now shall never be used 
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against them to further some other gov- 
ernment’s interests. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take 
5 minutes. I just want to make one or 
two observations. In the first place, I 
believe the gentleman from Texas did 
address himself to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, because insofar as any particu- 
lar store of military matériel is con- 
cerned, there is a final settlement as soon 
as that is disposed of. 

Final settlement does not necessarily 
mean the last settlement that exists be- 
tween two or more countries. Final set- 
tlement, insofar as any material is con- 
cerned, occurs when that material is 
disposed of, and final settlements are 
being made with reference to certain 
military matériel all during the progress 
of the war. If those final settlements 
had to be brought back to the Congress 
for deliberation and action we would not 
have the settlements made and we would 
not have the war fought with the effi- 
ciency and dispatch with which the war 
must be fought. 

There is no essential difference between 
this amendment and the amendment 
that was defeated in the House. The 
amendment that was defeated addressed 
itself to a financial accounting. This 
amendment comprehends material 
rather than the money which it repre- 
sents. Remembering that the title to 
the material in lend-lease remains in 
the United States, and also that this 
House has decided that it is not going to 
bring this final, elaborate accounting 
back to the House, there is no reason why 
we have to bring back an assay or esti- 
mate of the disposition of the stock pile 
itself, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me this is a very different 
amendment from that offered by the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia and was so 
considered when we discussed it when 
we were writing the report. Of course, 
the President can bring the material back 
if he wishes but also he can leave it in 
foreign countries. I feel that the Presi- 
dent—I do not mean the present Presi- 
dent, because we do not know how long 
the war will last—but any President 
ought to be glad to have the consent and 
the approval of Congress before he makes 
final disposition of defense material. I 
say, the fact that there are 35 resolu- 
tions for the disposal of surplus supplies 
in the Senate and several in the House 
shows the interest and the way the pub- 
lic feels. 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I say in answer 
to the gentlewoman that I have sufficient 
confidence in the American people to 
believe that they are not going to elect a 
President who will be either so stupid or 
so unpatriotic as to dispose of the mili- 
tary equipment of the United States in 
order to help some foreign nation that 
has malicious designs against us. 

There is one more point I forgot to 
make that the gentlewoman brought out 
in her argument. She stated that one of 
the countries might make a separate 
peace. Is anybody so foolish as to be- 
lieve that if a country broke its agree- 
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ment with us by making a separate peace 
with our enemies it would pay any atten- 
tion to any law we passed in this Con- 
gress as to any equipment it might have 
on hand at that time? 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER, May I ask the gentle- 
man if this amendment, that nothing in 
paragraph 1 of this subsection shall be 
construed to authorize the President— 
whether he is one man or another does 
not make any difference—to enter into 
any Official settlement with respect to the 
disposition of defense articles in the pos- 
session of any government, does not have 
the practical result of making it physi- 
cally impossible to dispose of it at all? 
They will just-have to go off and leave it 
until Congress sees fit to approve. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is right. I can 
very easily fancy years of debate as to 
what is going to happen with this stock 
pile or ‘that. I think from the point of 
view of efficiency it is extremely unwise. 

May I say this in closing: What I am 
particularly concerned about is that we 
do not change the rules of the game in 
the middle of the war and that we do not 
say to the foreign nations that we have 
no confidence in our military leaders, and 
no confidence in the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, and thus very seriously injure 
the bargaining power of this country in 
dealing with the great nations of the 
world. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the 
lend-lease bill when it comes to a vote, 
no matter what provisions are put in or 
left out, but I do not like this idea of 
saying that we will hurt our war effort 
by eliminating our bargaining power 
after the war is over. 

I expressed my surprise here about 2 
weeks ago when it was stated in the 
papers that the Treasury Department 
had come to final agreements with the 
other nations of the world as to the gen- 
eral policy of post-war financing. We 
want to keep ourselves in a bargaining 
position; we want to do our best and our 
part with all well-disposed nations. But 
I can see nothing in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts that has anything to do with the 
present business of lend-lease. After 
the war is over, we can then take up the 
matter of our existing lend-lease supplies 
in various countries and bargain with 
those countries. 

I think that when you gentlemen go 
home this summer and meet your con- 
stituents who have paid their March 15, 
their June 15, and will pay their Sep- 
tember 15 tax bills, and when they know 
that the public debt of the United States 
will probably be $300,000,000,000, you will 
find that they will want to have you keep 
your finger on everything that belongs 
to this country. I shall vote for the 
lend-lease bill to help our war effort. 
But do not give away your bargaining 
power around the peace tables. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. 
The question was taken; and the 


Chair being in douht, the Committee 
divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 
114. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. ROGERS 
of Massachusetts and Mr. BLoom. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 97, 
noes 124. - 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: Page 2, 
add a new section 3: 

“Sec. 3. No part of the funds of lend-lease 
or goods under lend-lease shall be used in or 
given to any nation not actively engeged in 
war against Germany or its allies: Provided, 
That no part of lend-lease shall be given 
to any nation unless it promotes and assists 
our war effort: And provided further, That no 
farm implements or other machinery or 
goods be given to people of other nations 
that are essential for our own welfare unless 
they are essential in our war effort, or unless 
required to feed and clothe the people of na- 
tions occupied by our enemies or recovered 
from them by the armed forces of the United 
Nations.” 


Mr.LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I feel the 
time has come to give some thought to 
our own people, as well as to foreign 
people. I, too, intend to vote for the 
extension of Jend-lease, but that does 
not mean I am going to surrender the 
opportunity of improving it. I believe 
there is abundant evidence that at least 
one-third of lend-lease has been wasted 
and perhaps boondoggled. Thisin Latin 
America and other countries. This did 
not aid the war effort. 

The time has come when we must de- 
mand that all of lend-lease be used to 
help in the war effort. Therefore, I have 
proposed this amendment. This amend- 
ment does not interfere with the power 
of the President nor with his discretion, 
except that it limits him in using the 
funds for the purposes for which lend- 
lease was originally passed, namely, to 
win the war. 

This war is not over; let us bear that 
in mind. Many more sacrifices have to 
be made and it is more than possible that 
it will continue for a year or two. If we 
continue to wreck our own Nation by 
useless waste, then we will prolong the 
war and not shorten it. Let us remem- 
ber that we constitute about 6 percent 
of the population of the world. We have 
less than 10 percent of the raw material 
of the world, yet we have furnished more 
than 50 percent of the energy and mate- 
rial that has gone into this war. 

When this war is over, it has been esti- 
mated we will owe $358,000,000,000, which 
is almost equal to the entire amount 
spent in the war effort by all belligerents 
and it is almost equal to the indebtedness 
of all the other nations with whom we 
are engaged in winning this struggle. 
Therefore, I say, let us protect our own 
people. Let us protect the financial 
structure of this Nation, and let us pro- 
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tect the people who are producing the 
things we need in this war. 

We know a great many farm imple- 
ments have been taken away from our 
own people and given to foreigners who 
do not know how to use them. We know 
a great deal of essential material and 
manufactured goods that we need for our 
own use has been given to foreigners and 
thrown away. In some cases, the semi- 
civilized natives did not know what use 
to make of these things. But the time 
has come, I repeat, for us to think of the 
American people as well as of foreigners. 
As long as Iam a Member of Congress I 
shall never forget my responsibility to 
the United States of America, as well as 
to the United Nations with whom we are 
engaged in this war. : 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think Members ought 
to specify and particularize when they 
make charges that one-third of lend- 
lease has been wasted and one-third has 
been boondoggled. Those statements 
are rather dangerous for a Member to 
make on the floor of the House. I think 
it is a fine thing for Members to take the 
floor and specify when they think some- 
thing is being done that should not be 
done, or to comment on something they 
feel should be done, that is not being 
done, and to make constructive criti- 
cisms. We must keep in mind that what- 
ever is done under lend-lease is done 
with the authority and permission of, and 
in cooperation with, our military leaders. 
The gentleman from North Dakota, 
whom I like very much, and I am speak- 
ing temperately, charges one-third has 
been boondoggled and one-third wasted. 
Those are serious charges to make with 
the country at war. Responsible Mem- 
bers make specific charges and then con- 
structively suggest what they think 
should be done by way of improvement. 

The gentleman says the war effort is 
not over. I agree with him. We all 
agree to that. All Americans agree with 
that statement; and yet the gentleman 
offers an amendment which, if adopted, 
would have a limiting effect upon the 
conduct of the war by our military lead- 
ers. In no heated sense, but in a most 
impersonal manner, I make these cb- 
servations in the hope that future state- 
ments of a general nature will not be in- 
dulged in or at least that they will be 
made with restraint, and particular il- 
lustrations given. In the case of the 
gentleman from North Dakota he might 
give an illustration of where he thinks 
there is money wasted or where boon- 
doggling is being engaged in. We must 
remember that the military leaders in 
the various theaters in which the war is 
being carried on, pass upon everything 
that is done. 

Certainly, we have confidence in our 
military leaders. In time of war we must 
have confidence in them. If they are 
not doing their jobs, then they must be 
replaced by somebody who will do the 
job. 

Mr. LEMKE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not enter- 
ing into any controversy with the 
gentleman. Because of the fact that 
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the gentleman's amendment would have 
a limiting effect upon the ability of our 
military leaders to conduct the war, and 
the further fact which the gentleman so 
frankly admitted, that the war is not 
over yet, with which statement I agree, 
I hope the gentleman’s amendment will 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having rerumed the chair, 
Mr. Macnuson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4254) to extend for 1 year 
the provisions of an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended, pursuant to 
House Resolution No. 498, reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
va engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were —yeas 334, nays 21, not voting 74, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 56] 
YEAS—334 

Abernethy Burdick Dondero 
Allen, La. Burgin Doughton 
Andersen, Busbey Douglas 

H. Carl Butler Drewry 
Anderson, Byrne Durham 

N. Mex. Camp Dworshak 
Andresen, Canfield Eaton 

August Cannon, Mo. Eberharter 
Andrews, N. Y. Capozzoli Elliott 
Angell Carlson, Kans. Ellis 
Arends Carrier Ellison, Md, 
Auchincloss Case Ellsworth 
Baldwin. Md. Oeiler Elston, Ohio 
Baldwin, N. Y. Chapman y 
Barden urch Feighan 
Barrett Clark Fenton 

Clason Fernandez 

Beall Cochran sh 
Beckworth Cole, Mo Fisher 
Bell Cole, N. Y. Fitzpatrick 
Bender Colmer Flannagan 
Bennett, Mo Cooley Folger 
Bishop Cooper Forand 
Blackney Costello Puller 
Bland Courtney Fulmer 
Bloom Cox Gale 
Bolton Cravens Gallagher 
Bonner Crosser Gamble 
Bradley, Pa. Cunningham Gathings 
Brehm Curley Gavin 
Brooks Curtis Gearhart 
Brown, Ga D'Alesandro Gerlach 
Brown, Ohio Davis Gibson 
Brumbaugh Dawson Gifford 
Bryson Delaney Gilchrist 
Buckley Dewey Gillespie 
Bulwinkle Dickstein Gillette 
Burch, Va Dilweg Goodwin 
Burchill, N. Y. Dingell Gordon 
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Robertson 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Calif. 


Sasscer 


Weaver 
Weichel, Ohio 
Weiss 

Welch 

Wene 

West 
Whelchel, Ga. 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 
Wright 
Zimmerman 


Shafer 
Short 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Sumner, II. 
Winter 


Woodruff, Mich, 


Hendricks 
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Gore Luce 
Gorski Ludlow 
Gossett Lynch - 
Grant, Ala McConnell 
Grant, Ind McCord 
Gregory McCormack 
Gwynne McCowen 
Hagen McGehee 
Hale McGregor 
Hall, McKenzie 
Edwin Arthur McLean 
, McMillan 
Leonard W. McMurray 
Halleck McWilliams 
Hancock Madden 
Hare Magnuson 
Harness, Ind Mahon 
Harris, Ark Maloney 
Harris, Va Mansfield, 
Hart Mont. 
Hartley Mansfield, Tex. 
Hays Marcantonio 
Hébert Martin, Iowa 
Heffernan Martin, 
Herter May 
Hess Merritt 
Hill Merrow 
Hinshaw Michener 
Hobbs Miller, Conn, 
Hoeven Miller, Mo. 
Holifield Miller, Nebr. 
Holmes, Mass. Miller, Pa. 
Holmes, Wasn Mills 
Hope Monkiewicz 
Horan Morrison, La, 
Howell Mott 
Hull Mruk 
Izac Mundt 
Jackson Murphy 
Jeffrey Murray. Tenn 
Jenkins Murray, Wis. 
Jennings Newsome 
Johnson, Norman 
Anton J Norrell 
Johnson,Ind. Norton 
Johnson, O’Brien, Ill. 
J. Leroy O'Brien, Mich. 
Johnson, O'Brien, N. Y. 
Luther A. O'Toole 
Johnson, * Outland 
Lyndon B. Pace 
Johnson, Okla. Patman 
Johnson, Ward Patton 
Jonkman Peterson, Fla. 
Kean Peterson, Ga. 
Kearney Pfeifer 
Kefauver Phillips 
Kelley Pittenger 
Keogh Ploeser 
Kerr Plumley 
Kilburn Poage 
Kilday Poulson 
Kinzer Powers 
Kirwan Pracht, 
Kleberg C. Frederick 
Klein Pratt, 
Kunkel Joseph M 
LaFollette Priest 
Landis Rabaut 
Lane Ramey 
Lanham 
Larcade Randolph 
Rankin 
LeCompte Reed. III 
LeFevre Rees, Kans 
Lemke Richards 
Lesinski Rivers 
NAYS—21 
Arnold Knutson 
Clevenger Lambertson 
Crawford n 
Day O'Hara 
Elmer O'Konski 
Griffiths Reed, N. Y 
Jones Scrivner 
NOT VOTING—74 
Allen, III. Dies 
Anderson, Calif. Dirksen 
Andrews, Ala. Disney 
Bates, Ky. Engel, Mich 
Bates, Mass. Engle, Calif 
Bennett, Mich. Fellows 
Boren Fogarty 
Boykin Ford 
Bradley, Mich. Fulbright 
Buffett Furlong 
Cannon, Fla Gillie 
Carson,Ohio Graham 
Carter Granger 
Chenoweth Green 
Chiperfield Gross 
Cofice ‘Harless, Ariz. 
Compton Heidinger 


Murdock Rolph Stefan 

Myers Russell Stewart 
O’Connor Sheppard Thomas, N. J. 
O'Neal Sheridan Tibbott 
Philbin Sikes Tolan 

Price Slaughter Towe 

Reece, Tenn Sparkman White 

Rizley Starnes, Ala, Willey 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Graham for, with Mr. Hoffman against. 


General pairs: 


Mr. O'Neal with Mr. Compton. 
Kennedy with Mr. Lewis. 
Fulbright with Mr Calvin D. Johnson. 
Starnes of Alabama with Mr Tibbott. 
Fogarty with Mr. Gross. 
Sparkman with Mr Engel of Michigan. 
Sheppard with Mr. Willey. 
Green with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
. Kee with Mr. Carson of Ohio. 
Manasco with Mr. Dirksen. 
Andrews of Alabama with Mr Thomas 
of New Jersey. 

Mr Engle of California with Mr Keefe. 
Slaughter with Mr Towe. 
King with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Myers with Mr Anderson of California. 
Dies with Mr. Gillie 
Tolan with Mr Chenoweth. 
Boykin with Mr. Jensen, 
Philbin with Mr. Rolph. 
Hendricks with Mr Fellows. 
Furlong with Mr. Rizley. 
Hoch with Mr. Stefan. 
Jarman with Mr. Maas. 
. Monroney with Mr Heidinger. 
Granger with Mr. Judd. 
Disney with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
Coffee with Mr. Carter 

Mr. Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Bradley of 
Michigan. 

Mr, Ford with Mr. Chiperfield, 

Mr White with Mr. Buffett. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RRERRRRREE 


BRRRRRRERRERERE 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on the following Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a speech delivered before the Jersey City 
Real Estate Board in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Sun on April 10. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. REED of New York and Mr. SMITH 
of Wisconsin asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
RecorD.) 


APRIL 19 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an editorial from the 
Flathead Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post today written by Mel- 
vina Lindsay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectior to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on. Tuesday 
next, following the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KLEIN] may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, at the conclusion-of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS RELA- 
TIVE TO POST-WAR PLANNING 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Committee on Printing, I report 
(Rept. No. 1358) back favorably without 
amendment, a privileged resolution: (H. 
Con. Res. 80) authorizing the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives to have print- 
ed for its use additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee dur- 
ing the current session relative to post- 
war planning. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
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with paragraph 3 of section 2, of the Print- 
ing Act approved March 1, 1907, the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use, 1,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee during 
the current session relative to post-war plan- 
ning. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made this 
afternoon and include therein certain 
governmental information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewomar from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I received a letter 
with which I heartily agree, that is, some 
of the World War veterans be employed 
by those in charge of the operation of 
lend-lease. It is an excellent suggestion 
and would be very helpful to those vet- 
erans and show appreciation for what 
they have done for us, and their expe- 
rience would make them very valuable 
in the administration of lend-lease. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 18 I was granted unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Record and include an address by Mr. 
Miles F. Hollister, of Altoona, Pa. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the address will require 3% 
pages of the Recor», the cost of which 
will be $157.50. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the cost, I be permitted to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include therein the 


address referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 


ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
509), as follows: 

Resolved, That Carrer Mawasco, of the 
State of Alabama, be, and he is hereby, 
elected chairman of the standing committee 
of the House of Representatives on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 
1936 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker,I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3257) to 
amend Subtitle—Insurance of Title If of 
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the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to authorize suspension of the 
statute of limitations in certain cases, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 15, strike out “four” and in- 
sert “two.” 

Page 2, line 16, after “hereof”, insert 
: Provided, That no such agreement or modi- 
fication shall be entered into in any case 
where the right to sue the United States has 
expired at the time of making the agreement 
or modification unless made within 60 days 
after the enactment of this proviso.” 

Page 2, after line 16, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Whenever the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, finds that a meri- 
torious claim arising on or after December 
7, 1941, against the United States, or any 
agent or employee thereof, for loss of or dam- 
age to cargo has lapsed by reason of failure 
to commence suit against the United States 
or any agent or employee thereof within the 
time provided by law, and that such failure 
to institute suit was based on lack of in- 
formation not resulting from lack of due 
diligence, or other causes sufficient in the 
opinion of the Administrator to excuse such 
failure to institute suit, the Administrator 


may compromise, or settle any such claim 


on the same basis as though the time for suit 
had not expired: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
extend the time to commence suit.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. BLAND. Tl of the Senate amend- 
ments are restrictive upon the bill passed 
by the House. In the first place, we pro- 
vided for an extension of 4 years. The 
Senate amendment makes it 2 years. 

Then there was a question as to the 
authority of the Administrator to waive 
the statute of limitations. That was in 
our bill, but there is a reservation, where 
they have the right to sue, that it shall 
be exercised within 60 days. And there 
is also a limitation on the right to sue 
the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, I call up 


House Resolution 489 and ask for its im- 


mediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 45) to amend section 3 of the act of June 
7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 566). That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
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exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
later yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
30 minutes. 

This rule makes in order Senate bill 45, 
which has been passed unanimously and 
has been approved by the House com- 
mittee by unanimous vote. It authorizes 
the appropriation of $9,000,000 for for- 
est-fire protection and the safeguarding 
of public as well as State and private 
forests. It is provided that the $9,000,- 
000 cannot be expended in 1845. The bill 
limits the expenditures to be made in 
the years 1945, 1946, 1947. 

It is believed by those who are familiar 
with the situation that this legislation is 
absolutely necessary, because in the act 
of 1924, if I recollect correctly, we agreed 
to atch the expenditures of various 
States for the preservation of our forests. 
Unfortunately, due to the conditions, the 
amount that was available was not suffi- 
cient to match the expenditures of the 
States and even that contributed by the 
private owners of various forest lands. 

I believe that this legislation is timely 
and needed. It has been unanimously 
passed by the Senate, unanimously re- 
ported by the House committee, and con- 
sequently the rule muking it in order 
should pass without opposition. In view 
o the fact that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will later on explain the provi- 
sions of the bill more thoroughly and in 
detail, I sha!] not take up any further 
time other than to say that the rule 
provides for 1 hour’s general debate 
which, I am informed, will be used in 
favor of the bill on the part of both the 
gentlemen representing the majority as 
well as the minority. 

I reserve the balance of my time, and 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], who, unfortunately, 
I think, questioned my action on the 
floor of the House in giving a hearing at 
a Committee on Rules meeting on his 
resolution providing for an investigation 
of the Office of War Information on a 
day when he was absent. I was under 
the impression that the gentleman was 
always present at meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Rules but have since learned 
that he was out of town. I did not take 
up the resolution that day upon my own 
volition. The gentleman’s colleagues 
stated that the hearing should go on, 
and I acceded to the wishes of the ma- 
jority as well as the minority members 
of the committee. Therefore, I should 
not be charged with willfully calling up 
the resolution when he was not present. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished gentleman from Mi- 
nois is again laboring under a misun- 
derstanding and an illusion, because 
there are a number of reasons why he 
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should be subject to criticism for bring- 
ing up a measure, of which I was the 
author and the sponsor, before a com- 
mittee of which I was a member during 
my absence, especially after I had noti- 
fied him that I would be away from 
Washington on official business and re- 
quested, as the chairman should remem- 
ber, that the measure not be brought up 
during my absence. Of course, once the 
witnesses were present and were ready to 
testify, my colleagues did not want to 
put them to the inconvenience of being 
called back again, and permitted their 
testimony to be given the committee. I 
have read the transcript of that testi- 
mony and I expect to call the attention 
of the chairman again, when the Com- 
mittee on Rules meets and he is present, 
that he did transgress the amenities of 
the occasion. 

Mr. SABATH. Of course, that is not 
admitted on my part. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. However, that 
is neither here nor there. I wish to speak 
on the question that is before the House; 
that is, the adoption of a rule making in 
order the consideration of S. 45, a bill 
to amend the Clarke-McNary Act, which 
was originally passed on June 7, 1924, so 
as to increase the authorization for ap- 
propriations for forest-fire prevention 
work in the Department of Agriculture 
from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000 per annum. 

In this connection, let me point out 
that in the last two or three appropria- 
tion bills for this purpose the House has 
exceeded the authorization in the actual 
appropriation made, and this measure is 
a corrective one for the purpose of giv- 
ing authority to the appropriations that 
will be made in the future and also, if I 
am correct in my understanding of the 
situation, to cure any actions that have 
been taken in the past in making appro- 
priations that were at that time over the 
authorization. 

This bill also carries with it a limita- 
tion as to the amount of money that may 
be expended during the fiscal year which 
ends June 30, 1945. This limitation is 
$6,300,000. The limitation is raised each 
year until the total authorization of 
$9,000,000 per annum may be reached, if, 
in the discretion of the Committee on 
Appropriations and in the discretion of 
the House, it is found advisable. 

I believe this House is well aware of 
the importance to the Nation of our 
timber and lumber supply. I believe 
every Member of this body recognizes 
the necessity of protecting the forests of 
America, certainly more so now than ever 
before, because timber and lumber, the 
products of the forest, are one of our 
greatest natural resources, and today, 
incidentally, one of our rarest resources. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
this legislation be passed so that the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
House in their wisdom may take steps to 
meet the situation that presently exists 
in the great lumber industry and 
throughout our American forests which 
are such an important part of our natural 
resources. 


This resolution was unanimously 


adopted by the Committee on Rules upon . 


the request of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which likewise was unanimous in 
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its endorsement of the bill. I am in- 
formed that the bill, S. 45, passed the 
Senate by a unanimous vote, and I am 
firmly of the belief that when the meas- 
ure comes to a vote in the House to- 
morrow it will be passed by this body by a 
unanimous or practically unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois {Miss Sum- 
NER}. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I regret that the following facts for 
which I had to send out last n'ght were 
not available in time to present them 
during the debate on the lend-lease bill, 
but it seems very important, in view of 
our relations with Poland, that this cor- 
rection be placed in the RECORD. 

The statement on lend-lease aid to Po- 
land presented by Mr. Crowley and in- 
cluded in the minutes of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
held in March 1944, contains some inac- 
curacies concerning the help for Polish 
leportees in Russia. The statement—ex- 
tension of Lend-Lease Act, H. R. 4254, 
page 50, and appendix J, page 251—as- 


serts that 


Arrangements are being made between the 
Polish Government in exile, the Soviet Union, 
and the Foreign Economic Administration 
whereby Polish refugees in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will be supplied 
with clothing and foodstuffs. These refugees, 
who escaped to the Soviet Union frum Nazi- 
occupied Poland, are the families and rela- 
tives whose menfolk are now in the Polish 
armed forces fighting side by side with the 
Allies. The Soviet Government has indicated 
its willingness to cooperate in the delivery of 
these supplies to the Poles. 


The fact is, according to the Poles, that 
there are no Polish refugees in Russia, but 
1,500,000 persons forcibly and cruelly de- 
ported from their homes in eastern Po- 
land during its occupation by Soviet Rus- 
sia in the period following the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov partition agreement and 
the German attack. The arrangements 
about lend-lease help for those deportees 
referred to in the statement as in force 
at present, had in reality only been work- 
ing during the short time after diplomatic 
relations between Russia and Poland had 
been resumed at the initiative of General 
Sikorski in July 1941. 

Unfortunately, already in the summer 
and early fall of 1942, the Soviet Govern- 
ment destroyed the relief administration 
set up by the Polish Embassy in Kuyby- 
shev, and seized huge quantities of lend- 
lease supplies prepared for distribution 
among the Poles. After a brief period of 
improvement in the reciprocal Soviet- 
Polish relations in the winter of 1942-43, 
the Soviet Government declared in Jan- 
uary 1943, that all the deported Polish 
citizens had become Soviet subjects, 

Since the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with the Polish Government by 
the Soviets in April 1943 under the pre- 
text of the tragic and mysterious Katyn 
affair, no help whatsoever has been 
reaching the 1,500,000 Polish deportees, 
the majority of whom is constituted by 
women and children, mostly families of 
Polish soldiers and prisoners of war. 

Since that time, all the supplies have 
been definitely confiscated by the Soviet 
Government. What then is the use of 
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concealing in Mr. Crowley’s report the 
truth about the Soviet Government’s un- 
lawful procedure of seizing supplies 
which had been charged to the Polish 
Government under the lend-lease agree- 
ment and to mislead the House of Repre- 
sentatives about this unprecedented 
breach of international law and custom 
by a stronger United Nation in its deal- 
ings with a weaker one? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill—S. 45—which we are now about to 
consider following the adoption of the 
pending rule, is designed to authorize 
Congress to appropriate money annually 
under the procedure known as the 
Clarke-McNary cooperative forest-fire 
protection program in State and private 
forest lands. The present Clarke-Mc- 
Nary authorization is limited to only $2,- 
500,000 a year, but because of the wartime 
fire situation last year Congress made 
available a total of $6,300,000. The bill 
S. 45 would amend the Clarke-McNary 
Act by raising the authorization to $6,- 
300,000 for the fiscal year 1945 and grad- 
ually thereafter to $9,000,000 a year by 
1948. It would more nearly bring the 
Clarke-McNary limitation into line with 
the recognized neds of the program. The 
bill has been passed by the Senate and 
has been approved by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Last year more than 
31,000,000 acres of State and private for- 
est and watershed land was burned over 
in nearly 200,000 separate fires. The 
monetary damage was estimated at about 
$44,000,000. Though the cooperative 
program was begun back in 1912, follow- 
ing the enactment of the Weeks law, the 
forerunner of the Clarke-McNary Act, 
there are still 137,000,000 acres of State 
and private forest land without organ- 
ized fire protection, and protection 
within the remaining 290,000,000 acres is 
far from what it should be. Federal 
Clarke-McNary money is expended on a 
dollar-per-dollar basis with the State 
and with private owners. The record 
shows that the latter have consistently 
spent a larger annual total than the 
United States Government on this pro- 
gram. For example, in 1912, 60,000,000 
acres was given protection at an expend- 
iture of $51,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $237,000 by 11 States. In 
1925 the figure was 142,000,000 acres at 
an expenditure of $399,000 by the United 
States and $1,884,000 by 29 States. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Forestry, after a Nation-wide investiga- 
tion, reported in 1941 that the annual 
cost of adequate protection from fire for 
the 428,000,000 acres of State and private 
forest lands would properly be about $18,- 
000,000 a year, and accordingly recom- 
mended that the Federal authorization 
in the Clarke-McNary Act be raised to 
$9,000,000 in order that the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be in a position to share 
the cost of full protection on a 50-50 
matching basis. This $18,000,000 esti- 
mate is based on the value of the pre- 
war dollar. The public interest in the 
protection of these lands is obviously 
very great. These lands constitute more 
than 70 percent of all the Nation's forest 
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land. They contain the best three- 
fourths of standing timber of the Nation 
and they provide about 95 percent of the 
timber supply. Aside from destroying 
or damaging valuable timber, fires re- 
duce the flow of water in streams for 
domestic and commercial use and water 
power and remove the forest cover needed 
by wildlife. It is also a fact that 50 per- 
cent of the forest fires on these lands are 
caused not by the owners or anything 
that owners do but by visitors such as 
hunters, campers, and the like. It is 
highly important to all of the forest lands 
in the 48 States that this Clarke-McNary 
authorization be increased so that addi- 
tional funds can be provided on a match- 
ing basis. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not a fact that very 
large areas, particularly in our own ter- 
ritory, have been destroyed by fire with- 
in the last several years and that a pro- 


vision of this sort, insuring the protec- . 


tion of the forests, is a most necessary 
item in our national economy? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is absolutely 
correct. I would point out to my col- 
leagues in just 1 fire in the State of 
Oregon, a few years ago, a total of 12,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber was wiped out 
by fire. To translate that into terms 
more easily understood, that amount of 
timber would build 2,000 cities of 5,000 
population each. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not a fact also that 
timber now is one of the critical mate- 
rials needed in the war effort? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very much interested in the provi- 
sions of this bill. I have always felt 
that our national forests were one of the 
great assets of the Nation. 

I would like to point out that the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Forestry, of 
which I was a member, recommended 
what is substantially the bill before the 
House. We- traveled over the entire 
country and held public hearings in ev- 
ery forest region, and I can safely say 
that the majority of the people who testi- 
fied favored Nation-wide forest-fire pro- 
tection and completion of the United 
States Forest Survey. 

We found great confusion among those 
testifying at the hearings with respect 
to the Nation’s timber supply. Even ex- 
perts on this matter disagreed as to the 
total remaining volume of timber and 
the annual growth in our forests. We 
should have positive information about 
these matters and H. R. 3848 provides 
the opportunity. 

I understand that much of the work 
cannot be done until after the war is 
over but we should prepare now. 

Wood is increasing almost daily in its 
importance and is likely to continue in 
that direction. 

During that investigation I saw per- 
haps more clearly than I had ever seen 
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before, the necessity for ‘fire protection 
for our forests. I think one of the most 
ghastly sights that I witnessed was not 
so very far out of the city of Portland, 
where fire had broken out and swept over 
a most magnificent tract of timber. 
Those great trees stood there like ghosts. 
When you consider the length of time it 
takes to grow a tree in the forest and 
what a tremendous asset the forests are 
to the Nation, we can well afford to spend 
a good many millions of dollars to pro- 
tect our forests from these fires. There 
certainly is more danger from fires dur- 
ing a period of war when there is apt to 
be sabotage than during any other time. 

The conservation of our timber supply 
is also important in view of the depletion 
of our mineral resources, such as iron 
ore and other metals. The mines in 
time will become exhausted. We know 
what this war is doing to the mineral 
resources of the country. I was very 
much interested in an article which ap- 
peared in the paper recently which is as 
follows: 

NEw CHEMICAL MAGIC TRANSMUTES SOFTWOODS 
Into Best or TIMBER 
(By William L. Laurence) 

A new chemical process that transmutes all 
types of softwood into wood of any desired 
hardness, thus providing a chemical magic 
wand with which hundreds of millions of 
acres of American forests of pine and other 
softwoods can be transformed into wood- 
lands yielding the best of timber, was an- 
nounced yesterday by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. A 

With the new process, it was announced, 
“poplar becomes harder than hard maple, 
which in turn can be made harder than 
ebony.” The compressive strength of wood is 
so increased and other properties imparted 
by the process to such an extent, it was added, 
“that the result is actually no longer natural 
wood, but a new material that may be termed 
‘transmuted wood.” 

The chemicals used in the process are de- 
rived from coal, air, and water. The first 
step is to use these three for synthesizing 
ammonia, carbon dioxide, and methanol 
(synthetic wood alcohol). The carbon diox- 
ide and ammonia react to form urea, a sub- 
stance widely used as a fertilizer. The meth- 
anol yields formaldehyde, which condenses 
with urea to form a substance named di- 
methyl-urea.” When the latter is mixed in 
water with urea and compounds are formed 
that are known as methylol-urea. These 
chemicals ure the magic wands that can 
transform softwoods in a few hours into 
hardwoods that takes nature a hundred years 
to grow. 

Both urea and di-methylol-urea, it was 
explained, are commercially available and in- 
expensive chemicals now being produced on 
a large scale. Both are on allocation by 
the War Production Board but in the small 
quantities required for investigation and 
preliminary tests, they are available without 
formal allocation,” it was announced. 

The new development was described yes- 
terday by Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, and was dem- 
onstrated by chemists of the du Pont am- 
monia department, before a meeting of press 
and trade representatives at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, where articles made of the trans- 
muted wood were exhibited for the first time. 

The chemicals—white, water-soluble sol- 
ids—are impregnated by pressure into the 
structure of wood in a water solution. The 


methylol- urea, it was explained, reacts with 


components of wood to form hard, water- 
insoluble, unmeltable resins within the piece 
of lumber being treated. Natural acids pres- 
ent in timber start the chemical reaction. 
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Heat, such as kiln drying, speeds the conver- 
sion of the methylol-urea into resins within 
the wood. The change takes place through- 
cut the wood, not just on the surface. The 
cost is from 3%½ to 414 cents a board-foot: 
COLOR IMPARTED THROUGHOUT WOOD 

Color also may be imparted permanently 
throughout the wood by mixing a dye with 
the impregnating chemical, it was announced. 

“Light colored pine,” Dr. Berliner said, 
“can take on the hues of cherry, the glamor 
of rosewood, or the depth of mahogany, or it 
may be colored in brilliant reds, greens, or 
purples. 

“Such woods as soft maple, tupelo gum, 
yellow poplar, a number of the pines, and 
other woods can be treated to improve their 
usefulness. They could be used to release 
hard maple, oak, walnut, and other more de- 
sirable and costlier woods. In turn, these 
woods, too, can be improved. 

“Tidewater cypress with its pleasing grain, 
California redwood with its satin texture 
and warm red color, and our almost white 
cottonwood, matching the best bleached 
woods, are but a few of the examples of the 
many woods that may now compete on even 
terms with other species. 

“Even sawdust shavings, and similar wood 
wastes may be molded into articles, and dyes 
or pigments incorporated. Other cellulose 
and fibrous products, including cotton, farm 
wastes, paper, and leather also lend them- 
selves to the treatment. Likewise it is appli- 
cable to bamboo and similar cane and fiber 
materials.” 


CHEMICALS ADD STRENGTH 


The chemical treatment, it was added, re- 
constitutes wood to order, even to making it 
strong enough to substitute for steel in cer- 
tain machinery parts; it enables industry to 
create in a few days woods harder than ebony, 
which nature takes a century to grow.” 

The new process, for example, permits the 
construction of doors, windows, and drawers 
that will not swell and stick, or contract and 
become loose. Furniture made of the trans- 
muted wood could be shipped throughout the 
world, to humid tropies or dry areas, without 
swelling, shrinkigg, or warping. 

Of interest to musicians was the statement 
that the transmuted woods may be used for 
musical instruments. It may be that woods 
could be made to order to match the best that 
was available to Stradivarius or the other 
great violin makers of Cremona. 

There are now in the United States 50 types 
of woods that are usable and 1,000 types for 
which at present no practical use has been 
fcund largely because of their softness. To 
the latter type belong 200,000,000 acres of 
southern pine forests. With the new magic 
wand created by chemistry all these vast 
resources can now be added to raise the 
standard of living in a victorious post-war 
America, it was declared. 

The du Pont chemists developed the proc- 
ess following a line of research that paralleled 
studies conducted by the forest-products lab- 
oratory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


It.goes on to show what can be done 
with wood as a result of this new 
process, It is not entirely new, because 
I recall quite a number of years ago vis- 
iting a plant that furnished. parts for 
automobiles, located in the city of 
Poughkeepsie. The man in charge of 
that factory had developed through his 
laboratory a process for treating wood 
with chemicals and then placing the 
wood under hydraulic pressure, with the 
result that he made a wheel for an au- 
tomobile that would not warp. He came 
to Washington at that time and took it 


d 
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up with the War Department. The offi- 
cials of the War Department said, “You 
cannot possibly make a wheel for an au- 
tomobile out of wood that will not 
warp.” He said, “I would like to have 
you test it.” They said they would test 
it. So he brought down one of those 
compressed pieces of wood. They soaked 
it in water, and left it out in the sun 
and then went at it with an axe, but they 
could not damage the processed wood. 
The Ford Motor people and some other 
automobile concerns took it up and this 
man had a tremendous output of steering 
wheels for automobiles that would not 
warp when exposed to the weather. 

But apparently, this du Pont is a some- 
what different process. It is very im- 


portant however, at this time when 


metals are being used up with such great 
rapidity, to have this new process de- 
veloped as a substitute for metal. If 


_ there is a process by which timber can 


be saved to conserve our materials we 
cught to be able to spend a considerable 
amount for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 


Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr, ELLSWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man realize that the alcohol needed for 
war should be made from wood waste? 
There is a project for that purpose ac- 
tively under consideration by the War 
Production Board. As a matter of fact, 
we are using 160,000,000 bushels of grain 
out of a scarce grain supply for manufac- 
ae alcohol, when wood waste could be 
used. 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; I under- 
stand that is true. I also understand 
that through research laboratories in the 
South they have brought new prosperity 
to many sections of the country by which 
soft wood can be manufactured into pa- 
per, The lumber is quickly grown in the 
South. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BRCWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


PALESTINE—CROSS ROAD OF THREE 
CONTINENTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, some 
have envisioned the unceasing struggle 
for the realization of a Jewish national 


' homeland in Palestine as a specialized 


activity limited to the needs of one par- 
ticular people. But they have failed to 
see that the struggle is bitter, precisely 
because the Jewish national homeland is 
the acute concern of those nations who 
now measure, or will measure, their 
greatness by spheres of influence and the 


Holy concept of the balance of power. 


More concretely, Palestine is a link be- 
tween three continents. Passage through 
Palestine, through its bordering water- 
ways and land routes make it one of the 
most strategically placed areas in the 
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Middle East.’ Britain’s control of Pales- 
tine has given it a vantage point in the 
structure of its empire that no other na- 
tion among the powers has today. In an 
analytical article in Harper’s for April it 
has been pointed out by Eliahu Ben- 
Horin, keen student of the Near East 
that Russia’s veering away from the pre- 
viously stern anti-Zionist point of view 
clearly reflects its contemplation of a 
friendship with Palestine that might help 
in her age-old struggle for an outlet to 
the warm seas. France, it must be re- 
membered, reluctantly relinquished 
spreading her sphere of influence into 
Falestine, only on the condition that a 
British mandate would result not in an- 
other British acquisition, but in a na- 
tional homeland for the Jewish people. 
Germany, again and again has wooed 
Arabian chieftains, for it is a fat prize, 
this strategic strip of land of Zion. 

Added to the valuable mineral deposits 
in the Middle East is the reservoirs of 
oil that have been so greatly in the pub- 
lic eye of late. 

In all this teeming activity centered 
about little Palestine, each interested 
party has made its stand clear, if not by 
direction, then by indirection. Great 
Britain has openly declared its policy of 
control, set forth in the MacDonald 
white paper of 1939. It ignored the in- 
ternational ratification of the Palestine 
mandate which committed it to facili- 
tating the establishment of a national 
homeland for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine. It flouted the intent and purpose 
of its own Balfour Declaration. It 
breached without a by-your-leave the 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1924. These 
were the overt acts. More subtly, it 
strove to set Arab against Jew and Jew 
against Arab and thus step into the 
breach. It maneuvered the puppet 
strings of Arabian governments to pro- 
test against any official American ap- 
proval of the national homeland. It 
seemingly cultivated a spurious pan- 
Arabian federation, aware of the impos- 
sibility of achievement, It allowed flee- 
ing refugees to drown off Palestinian 
shores rather than admit more Jews 
than suited its purpose. 

British officials, especially Brendan 
Bracken, has welcomed criticism of 
British policies. Such fairness and tol- 
erance gives me confidence to take ex- 
ception-to some of Britain's actions. I 
have confidence in Britain. I take com- 
fort in the hope that England will finally 
do justice in Palestine, that England will 
have a contrite heart. 

Russia likewise has played its hand 
openly as to Palestine. In: October 1943 
Ivan Maisky, the former Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, visited Pal- 
estine, an act of official awareness. Rus- 
sian Jewry, Mr. Ben-Horin reveals, has 
been permitted to acknowledge its ties 
with world Jewry. A Soviet diplomat 
praised the wondrous achievements in 
the colonization of Palestine. In Janu- 
ary 1944 an exhibition of Jewish coloni- 
zation in Palestine was on display in Rus- 
sia. Palestine, the Russians are saying 
in effect, may yet be our key to the Medi- 
terranean. 

France's hold on Syria and Lebanon 
have weakened. Is Great Britain the 
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logical successor? The question is 
merely by way of saying that control of 
the Middle and Near East is one of the 
problems in which all nations are per- 
force interested. 

Surely, then, in striving for a durable 
peace, in acknowledging the necessity for 
close-knit world collaboration in peace 
as well as in war, the United States can- 
not crawl into its shell and dismiss Pales- 
tine as no concern of hers. It can be no 
idle lesson for us to have learned that 
what happens in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, as surely affects us as 
what happens in the Gulf of Mexico. Our 
role is that, and rightly so, of seeking no 
territorial aggrandizement but rather 
that of winning the fruits of the Atlantic 
Charter. The United States can ill af- 
ford to turn aside as a stabilizing force 
in the tug of war now being played in the 
Middle East. 

For, caught in this tug of war, is a 
defenseless people who have been driven 
from pillar to post for 2,000 years, with- 
out the dignity of a homeland, dispersing 
and settling, knitting the broken strands 
of life the best it can. For the past 27 
years, relying on the promise of a mighty 
nation, the Jews of the world have re- 
deemed Palestine, restoring where it 
could, its Biblical richness of soil out of 
the wasteland, building industry and 
commerce. As the only successful colo- 
nization in our time dnd without benefit 
of sword, Palestine has more than earned 
its place in the sun, not only for the mir- 
acles that have been wrought therein, 
but for its courageous, unstinting pour- 
ing out of lives and materials for the 
Allied cause. Surely, as the only ally in 
the East, Palestine has merited the gen- 
erous and fair consideration of the 

nited States and Great Britain. 

The United States, officially, has ac- 
knowledged its concern over what hap- 
pens in Spain, in Argentina; in Algiers. 
It is part of the pattern of war. Pales- 
tine is no less part of that pattern, and 
an official, forthright declaration of 
American policy is now long overdue. 

Secretary of State Hull not so long ago 
said: 

We cannot move in and out of interna- 
tional cooperation and in and out of partici- 
pation in the responsibilities of a member of 
the family of nations, The political, mate- 
rial, and spiritual strength of the free and 
democratic nations not only is greatly de- 
pendent upon the strength which our full 
participation brings to the common effort, 
but, as we now know, is a vital factor in our 
own strength. As it is with the keystone of 
an arch, neither the keystone nor the arch 
can stand alone. 


Precisely so. The rivalry of nations in 
the Middle East that casts so ominous a 
shadow today must not be left to develop 
and spread. I must emphasize that the 
United States must not withdraw from 
the scene. Once having thrown the 
weight of her approval upon the side of 
the Jewish national homeland, as she did 
in 1922 by congressional resolution and 
in 1924 by a duly solemnized treaty with 
Great Britain, hers will be the one 
stabilizing influence, not self-seeking in- 
terest, in a storm center. 

Unfortunately, after the last war we 
sought to wash our hands of the mess our 
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former indifference had gotten us into. 
It shall not happen again. We are no 
longer, internationally speaking, in our 
swaddling clothes; we are full grown and 
must assume our allocated responsibili- 
ties in the world of today. 

Doubtlessly, ther. will emerge from 
this conflict some sort of comity of na- 
tions that will strive for perpetual peace. 
The coming into power on a cannon top 
of another Schickelgruber is unthinkable, 
This comity of nations will control the 
parceling out of many lands. Neither 
the attitude of the United States or that 
of Russia, France, England, or China 
can be of the possessory kind. There will 
be many places in the category of no- 
man's land. 

After the last conflict, mandates were 
offered to England, France, Japan, and 
the United States. We would have none 
of it. The fact that Japan swallowed the 
mandated areas known as the Marshalls, 
Carolines, and Mariannas has given us 
food for thought. It has sobered us into 
the idea that we cannot shrink from our 
responsibilities. This new League of Na- 
tions will undoubtedly reexamine the 
stewardships of the mandatory powers. 
What has England and France been do- 
ing with and to the former German and 
Turkish possessions like those in South 
Africa and the Middle East? We shall 
cali England to account and examine her 
trusteeship over Palestine. There have 
been many defaults. The record is not 
good. 

Will Britain be permitted to continue 
her suzerainty or mandate over Palestine, 
over Iraq, over Transjordania? Will 
France be permitted mandated control 
over Syria and Lebanon? These ques- 
tions bristle with difficulties. Assuredly, 
neither France nor England followed the 
glowing example of the United States in 
her stewardship over the Philippines. 
We were “protectors” in the very finest 
sense of the word. 

It has been pointed out that a grievous 
error has been made by the League of 
Nations when it granted to a single great 
power each mandated territory. Eng- 
land and France were the main benefici- 
aries and, unfortunately, they treated the 
mandates as though they were rewards 
for their sacrifices in the war; in fact, 
they were regarded as the spoils of vic- 
tory. They assumed the cruel attitude 
of “divide and conquer.” In justifica- 
tion of their attitude of ownership, the 
nineteenth century self-pitying cry of 
“white man’s burden” was raised. But I 
am often impelled to ask, Who is really 
carrying the burden?” 

I humbly present the idea, not new to 
me, that we may no longer permit one 
nation like England or France or even 
the United States to be the sole manda- 
tory power over any land. May we again 
entrust to one large power the destinies 
of any people? It may be far better to 
have several partners in the enterprise, 
a condominium of nations, two or three. 
One would act as a deterrent to the other, 
Such a plan might prevent the subjuga- 
tion of nations, prevent monopolies of 
natural resources, permit industrializa- 
tion, prevent tariff discriminations, and 
would insure a gradual self-government, 
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I leave the idea with you. I welcome 
your comments. 

As to Palestine, it has been suggested 
that at the coming peace conference, the 
United States, Russia, and Great Britain 
become a condominium of nations to aid 
in the final establishment of a Jewish 
commonwealth with due regard to the 
interests of Arab nations and with utter- 
most protection to the holy places in 
Jerusalem. 

Such a plan, it is claimed, might pre- 
clude the excesses and mistakes of a Brit- 
ish Colonial Office. It would open the 
doors of Palestine to mass Jewish immi- 
gration and rescue the remnants of Jews 
from anti-Semitic forces of Europe. I 
am not married to the condominium idea. 
I seek enlightenment. Is not the idea 
worth exploring? 

England has betrayed her trust and 
pledge. She has violated the mandatory 
treaty and the Anglo-American treaty 
of 1924. She has violated the spirit of 
the congressional resolution of 1922 ap- 
proving the establishment of a national 
homeland. She has issued the white 
paper of 1939 which provoked the dis- 
pleasure of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. 

Deep down in their hearts Churchill 
and Roosevelt know that the MacDonald 
white paper of 1939 is a shocking viola- 
tion of all that is decent and honorable. 

Once bitten, twice shy. Should Eng- 
land be permitted to continue her sole 
control of Palestine? I leave the question 
with you. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the following privileged resolution, 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
511), as follows: 

Resolved, That James H. Torrens, of the 
State of New York be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the following standing 
committees of the House of Representatives: 
Census, Elections No. 1, Invalid Pensions, 
Labor, Rivers and Harbors, World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, 


The resolution was agreed to, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. Smitu of Maine, indefinitely, 
on account of appointment by Secretary 
of State Hull as United States Advisor 
to the International Labor Organization 
Conference on post-war labor and so- 
cial service in Philadelphia beginning 
April 20. 

To Mr. Ditwea, for 5 days, on account 
of official business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 866. An act to fix the compensation of 
registers of the district land offices in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 


5 ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 39 minutes) the House 
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adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 20, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Wednesday, April 19, 1944, at 
10:30 a. m., for the consideration of 
S. 1767. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND Post 
Roaps 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, April 20, 1944, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 3998, authorizing 
payments of rewards to postal employees 
for inventions; and H. R. 4517, to remove 
restrictions on establishing post-office 
branches and stations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1441. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report dated March 14, 1944, 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States 


‘Army, together with accompanying papers, 


on a review of reports on Sitka Harbor, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1442. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting one set of the Commission’s requests for 
personnel for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year 1944; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1443. A letter from the Chairman, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, transmitting a copy 
of the personnel requirements of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation for the fourth quar- 
ter of the fiscal year 1944; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

1444. A letter from the Administrative 
Assistant to the Secretary, Department of 
Commerce, transmitting revised estimate 
form of the ceiling unit Office of Adminis- 
trator, Civil Aeronautics Administration, for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1445. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 142 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months un- 
der the authority vested in him, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1446. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill to further 
amend the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; to bring about uniformity and co- 
ordination in the allocation of field positions 
to the grades of the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1447. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
11, 1943, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of reports 
on Woodbridge Creek, N. J., requested by a 
resolution ef the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on March 24, 1942; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

1448. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated September 
17, 1943, submitting a report, together with 


accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
‘amination and survey of Santa Monica Can- 
von and Kenter 98 Calif., which comes 
within the authorization of the Flood Control 
Act approved on June 28, 1938, for streams in 
Los Angeles and Ventura Counties draining 
the Santa Monica Mountains, Calif., directly 
into the Pacific Ocean; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

1449. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
11, 1943, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of reports 
on Raritan River, N. J., requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
March 27, 1941; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1450. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated September 
30, 1943, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on a 
cooperative beach erosion study at Mission 
Beach, Calif., made under the provisions of 
section 2 of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on July 3, 1930, and an act of Con- 
gress approved on June 26, 1936; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1451. A letter from the Clerk, House of 
Representatives, transmitting a copy of a 
summons received by him from the District 
Court of the United States with reference to 
papers now in the possession of the House of 


Representatives with regard to Joseph E` 


McWilliams and others (H. Doc. No. 538); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
_ BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under elause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, VINSON of. Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 4469. A bill to facilitate 
the settlement of claims arising from termi- 
natec’ war contracts of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rep. No. 1355). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1356. Report on the disposing of 
certain papers. Laid on the table. : 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1357. Report on the disposing of 
certain papers Laid on the table. 

Mr. BULWENELE: Committee on Printing. 
House Concurrent Resolution 80. Concur- 
rent resolution authorizing the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives to have printed for 
its use additional copies of the hearings held 
before said committee during the current 
session relative to post-war planning; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1358). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD: ‘Committee. on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4348. A bill to amend the 
r approved August 18, 1942, entitled “An 
act to facilitate the disposition of prizes 
captured by the United States during the 
present war, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1359). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 4633. A bill authorizing the construc- 

tion of certain hydroelectric power facilities 
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on the St. Marys River, Mich,; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors.” 
By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 4634. A bill to furnish conscientious 
objectors a special form of honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD; 

H. R. 4635. A bill to provide for the prose- 
cution of claims for supplies for the Military 
Establishment and United States bureaus; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4636. A bill to authorize the nat- 
uralization and the admission into the 
United States under a quota of Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians of India and descend- 
ants of Eastern Hemisphere Indians of India; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 4637. A bill relating to the posthu- 
mous award of the decoration of the Purple 
Heart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky: 

H. R. 4638. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. J. Res. 265 Joint resolution to reduce 
the tax on admissions to cabarets, roof gar- 
dens, and similar entertainments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 510. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House bill 4469; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 4639. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rainger, Diane’ Rosser, Roberta 
Rosser, W. H Baker, and Mrs. Katherine D. 
Wert; to the Committee on Claims. b 

By Mr. DREWRY: 

H. R. 4640. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Lee Slade; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5505. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Jose- 
phine McMahon and 30 other St, Louis cit- 
izens, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohibition for 
the period of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5506. Also, petition of Albert Ackrich and 
19 others, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohi- 
bition for the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5507. Also, petition of Herman E. Heberer 
and 30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082, which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5508. Also, petition of C. G. Rose and 19 
others, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 2082, which seeks to enact prohi- 
bition for the period of the war; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5509. Also, petition of Lawrence A. Spatz 
and 19 others, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 2082, which seeks to enact pro- 
hibition for the period of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5510. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Peti- 
tions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 3, West 
Endicott, N. Y., and signed by 87 residents of 
the Thirty-fourth Congressional District, urg- 
ing passage of the Hall furlough bill (H. R. 
1504) providing free transportation during 
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furloughs for members of our armed forces; 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5511. By Mr. ROLPH; Resolution of San 
Frandisco City and County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, San Francisco, endorsing 
House Resolution No. 3761, providing full 
military rank for Army Nurse Corps and oth- 
ers; also providing for and defining an Army 


Nurse Corps in military department of the 


Army, adopted March 81, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

5512. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of Mrs. 
H. H. Moore and 1,103 other citizens of Mar- 
shall County, W: Va., urging the passage of 


‘House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

5513. By Mr. TOWE: Petitions of Jose- 
phine Frola, of Fort Lee, and 69 other citi- 
zens of Bergen County; Henry Koenig, of 
West Englewood, and 114 other citizens of 
Bergen County; Leonard Metzler, of Closter, 
and 58 other citizens of Bergen County; An- 
ton Andres; of New Milford, anc 72 other 
citizens of Bergen County; Peter Rasmus, of 
Carlstadt,.and 38 other citizens of Bergen 
County; August Becker, of Coytesville, and 
72 other citizens of Bergen County, all of 
the State of New Jersey, protesting against 
the passage of the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5514. Also petitions of Farrell's Tavern, of 
Englewood, and signed by 13 citizens of Ber- 
gen County: Plaza Bar and Grill, of Fort 
Lee, and signed by 73 citizens of Bergen 
County; T. J. Sakol Association, of Little 
Ferry, and signed by 77 citizens of Bergen 
County, all of the State of New Jersey, pro- 
testing against the passage of the Bryson 
bill (H. R. 2082); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5515. By Mr. WOLFENDEN of Fennsylvania 
Petitions of 200 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Delaware County, Pa., opposing House 
bill 2082 or the passage of any similar legisla- 
tion imposing prohibition; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

5516. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Italian-American Labor Council, 
Inc., New York City, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to sup- 
port of a democratic policy toward Italy; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, APRIL 20, 1944 


The House met at-12 o'clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Reverend John-F. McCadden, 
O. P., treasurer of the College of the 
Immaculate Conception, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

We pray Thee, O God of might, wis- 
dom, and justice, through whom author- 
ity is rightly administered, laws are en- 
acted, and judgment decreed, assist, with 
Thy holy spirit of counsel and fortitude, 
the President and the Congress of these 
United States, that their administration 
may be conducted in righteousness, and 
may be eminently useful to Thy people, 
over whom they preside, by encourag- 
ing due respect for virtue and religion; 
by a faithful execution of the laws in 
justice and mercy; and by restraining 
vice and immorality. Let the light of 
Thy divine wisdom direct ihe delibera- 
tions of this Congress, and shine forth 
in all its proceedings and in the laws it 
frames for our rule and government; 
so that they may tend to the preserva- 
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tion of peace, the promotion of national 
happiness, the increase of industry, so- 
briety, and useful knowledge, and may 
perpetuate to us the blessings of equal 
liberty. 

Enter into our hearts, O God, and re- 
main with us. Teach us what we are 
to do, and grant us the strength to do 
it well. Show us what we must accom- 
plish in order that, with Thy help, we 
may be able to please Thee in all things; 
and be Thou alone the author and fin- 
isher of all our judgments. Suffer us not 
to disturb the order of justice, Thou who 
lovest equity above all things; let not 
ignorance draw us into devious paths, 
nor partiality sway our minds; neither 
let respect of riches or persons pervert 
our judgment; but unite us to Thee, that 
we may be one in Thee and never forsake 
the truth. Inasmuch as we are gathered 
together as representatives of Thy peo- 
ple, so may we in all things hold fart to 
justice tempered by mercy, so that in 
this life our judgment may in nowise 
be at variance with Thee, and in the 
life to come we may attain to everlasting 
rewards for deeds well done. Amen. 


The Journal of thé proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES . 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter, which was read: 
i APRIL 18, 1944. 
Hon. SAM LAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr, SPEAKER: I wish to submit 
herewith my resignation from the following 
committees, to be effective immediately: 
Committees on Labor, Rivers and Harbors, 
Flood Control, World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, Census; Invalid Pensions. 
Very truly yours, 
THOMAS F. Bunch. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. \ 


RELIEF OF STARVING PEOPLES OF 
EUROPE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that House Resolution No. 495 reported 
from the Committee on Rules, submit- 
ting a special rule, making in order the 
consideration of House Resolution 221 
favoring action looking to relief of starv- 
ing peoples of Europe, should be laid 
upon the table because the resolution 
No. 221 favoring action for the relief of 
the starving peoples of Europe was 
passed on the Unanimous-Consent Cal- 
endar on Monday last. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
have until 12 o’clock noon of Friday, 
April 21, to file a report of that committee 
cor H. R. 4624. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BuLWINKLE]? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mt. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein portion of a speech made by. 
the Honorable C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, on the subject of 
aviation in the House of Commons in 
Ottawa, Canada, on Friday, March 17, 
1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BuLWINKLE]? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARY McDONOUGH 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
by which House Resolution 497 was 
passed on April 12 be vacated because of 
an error in the name of the beneficiary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain what this is 
all about? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH) in- 
troduced a resolution having to do with 
the payment of death benefits to the 
widow of the clerk of the Committee on 
Revision of Laws. He erred in stating 
the widow's name. He used the name of 
the daughter rather than the widow. 
My purpose, if the proceedings are va- 
cated, is to move to lay the resolution 
on the table and present a substitute 
therefor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]? 

There was no, objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the resolution be laid or, the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MRS. BARBARA McDONOUGH 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a privileged resolution, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
512), as follows: f 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mrs. 
Barbara McDonough, widow of Michael J. 
McDonough, late an employee of the House, 
an amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his 
death, and an additional amount not to 
exceed $250 toward defraying the funeral 
expenses of the said Michael J. McDonough. 


‘The resolution was agreed to. 

REQUEST FOR INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING TERMS AND CONDITIONS TO BE 
IMPOSED UPON OUR ENEMIES FOLLOW- 
ING UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I present 
a privileged report from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on House Concurrent 
Resolution 77, requesting certain infor- 
mation from the President. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
as such, in the execution of this high office, 
acts in a tripartite capacity, viz: First, as 
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Chief Executive, in charge of the executive 
and administrative departments of govern- 
ment, and in charge of the enforcement and 
execution of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and of all laws enacted thereunder by 
the Congress; second, as the exclusive rep- 
resentative of the Government of the Unitcd 
States in the execution of the foreign policy 
of the United States. as well as the nego- 
tiation of treaties and of other contractual 
obligations to which the United States shall 
be a party; and, third, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States; and 

Whereas we are now engaged in wars 
against Germany, Japan, and other nations 
throughout the world, and in which we are 
allied with Great Britain, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, China, and other 
nations of the world, and in which all our 
resources are solemnly pledged to the accom- 
plishment of a complete victory over our 
enemies; and 

Whereas it is imperative for the general 
welfare of our Nation and for the common 
good of our people that the specific terms and 
conditions to be imposed upon our enemies, 
following their unconditional surrender, be 
made known to the Congress of the United 
States and to the people of our Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to transmit 
to the Congress of the United States a com- 
munication advising the Congress of the 
United States of the terms and conditions 
to be imposed upon our enemies following the 
unconditional surrender of our enemies, and 
to include in such communication informa- 
tion as to provisions made for the establish- 
ment of peace, and for the creation of ap- 
propriate machinery to maintain an endur- 
ing peace among the nations of the world. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, who introduced this resolution? 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. ScHIFFLER]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
he know it is coming up at this time? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. He was at the 
meeting yesterday when it was reported 
adversely. It has to come up. It is a 
privileged resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. L 
realize that. The gentleman from West 
Virginia is present. Is that satisfactory 
to him? 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. It is. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the “whereases” in this reso- 
lution be stricken from it. 

The SPEAKER. The whole resolution 
has been laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Very well. I 
withdraw the motion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Army 
Times, dated April 15, 1944, entitled 
“The G. I. Bill of Rights.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
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an article by Constantine Brown appear- 
ing in Human Events. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in three particulars: 
First, to state the reason for Mr. KING’S 
absence yesterday in not voting on the 
lend-lease bill; second, to include a poem 
written by the father of a boy killed over 
Berlin; and third, to include a radio 
broadcast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial appearing in the New York 
World-Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein an article 
ne in the American Legion Maga- 

e. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reques: of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. = 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the American 
Legion bill is aptly termed the “G. I. bill 
of rights.” It is on a plane with the 
democratic foundations of our Govern- 
ment. It has the sincere and overwhelm- 
ing support of our people. Of this there 
can be no doubt. A grateful Nation is 
anxious to do more than praise. Its self- 
respect demands that these men and 
women, as they return, shall find realized 
the security and opportunity which they 
fought to save, not only for themselves 
but for us. 

Half measures and dilatory tactics will 
invite the whirlwind of post-war unrest. 
Let us anticipate and avoid. 

The immediate passage of the G. I. bill 
of rights by this House will inspire mil- 
lions of our fighting men and women as 


no other deed can do. 


Let us cut across all sectional and party 
lines to crystallize the unity of America’s 
gratitude. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article on 
James Buchanan, fifteenth President of 
the United States, by Arthur Cornwall. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial. ý 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 
There was no objection. 


FLUID MILK PRICE 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times yesterday carried an 
Associeted Press dispatch stating that 
the State agricultural commissioner of 
New York State had issued an order es- 
tablishing the price for fluid milk in the 
Hudson-Mohawk milk marketing area 
at $4.60 a hundredweight, “regardless of 
any directive or order of any other 
agency of government.” The same dis- 
patch quoted the Albany district di- 
rector of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as stating that this constituted a 
direct violation of the ceiling established 
by the O. P. A. 

Mr. Speaker, price control is not a 
pleasant thing to endure, but the al- 
ternatives are far more unpleasant. 
When the State agricultural commis- 
sioner of New York deliberately issues a 
directive violating our national price 
control program, he is treading on dan- 
gerous ground. It is fair to assume that 
he would not have done this without the 
approval of the Governor of that State. 
Now the Governor in question, who has 
repeatedly announced that he is not a 
candidate for the Presidency, seems to 
be doing right well in obtaining votes for 
himself at the coming Republican con- 
vention. It would be interesting for the 
American people to know whether or not 
Mr. Dewey is encouraging his State com- 
missioners to deliberately issue direc- 
tives calculated to injure our price- 
control program, or whether he just 
doesn’t know what is happening in his 
own State. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on May 
3, at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 25 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


MANPOWER MOBILIZATION BILL 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request o^ the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? s 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Woopnurr of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? . . 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rees of Kansas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the New Pio- 
neer, the only English-language publica- 
tion for and about Americans of Ruma- 
nian descent. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? = 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, a short 
while before the vote on the lend-lease 
bill on yesterday I was called to my of- 
fice, and when I returned the vote had 
been completed. If I had been here I 
would have voted “aye.” a 


REV. ANGUS DUN, D. D. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and include 
as a part of my remarks the text of the 
consecration sermon delivered by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Sherrill, of 
Massachusetts, and a prayer delivered 
by him. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from Superintendent of 
Public Works Charles H. Sells, depart- 
ment of public works, State of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

MEETING REGARDING INTERNATIONAL 
STABILIZATION PROPOSAL 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to again call the attention of Mem- 
bers of the House to the secret meeting 
that has been called for tomorrow by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
with the Banking and Currency and 
other committees of the House relating to 
the Keynes-Morgenthau international 
stabilization scheme. It is only through 
dark secrecy that the promoters of this 
scheme can ever have any possible hope 
of putting it through. It would not 
stand the light of day for a single min- 
ute for if the public knew what is being 
attempted here, they could not possibly 
hope to finagle the American people 
into its acceptance. : 

This thing of the Secretary of the 
Treasury holding a so-called meeting 
with the various committees of the House 
and Senate is a trick to fool the country 
into believing that Congress is being con- 
sulted on this international scheme. The 
fact is that these meetings are nothing 
but rump sessions of several committees 
which, so far as I know, have not indi- 
vidually or collectively any power under 
the rules of the House or any other au- 
thority to formally transact any official 
business. 

I have always demanded that any con- 
ferences held by any of our public officials 
with committees of Congress on the 
Keynes-Morgenthau international sta- 
bilization proposal be in open session so 
that the press may inform the public of 
what is actually taking place. I again 
intend to make the same demand tomor- 
row when the next secret session takes 
place. I think every Congressman owes 
it to his constituents to demand that an 
end be put to the clandestine manner in 
which the promoters of this un-American 
scheme are operating. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(Mr. Lameertson and Mr. SHAFER 


asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the RECORD.) 


MEETING REGARDING INTERNATIONAL 


STABILIZATION PROPOSAL 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, is carrying out his 
promise to keep all Members of Congress 
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informed. How can it be considered 
such a secret undertaking when all the 
members of three major committees of 
the House, about 75 Members, both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, are invited? 
Where do you see such a sinister scheme 
in that procedure? It occurs to me to be 
a very wise and commendable thing to do. 
I wish all the Cabinet officers would 
adopt that same policy of keeping ad- 
vised just as many members as possible 
of the committees that are concerned 
with the legislation which they are con- 
sidering if they have not already done so. 
I think Mr. Morgenthau is to be com- 
mended rather than criticized. 

Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at his own re- 
quest, is appearing tomorrow before sev- 
eral committees of the House to make 
a progress report on the Treasury’s in- 
ternational stabilization plan. This 
meeting follows up the meetings with 
the Secretary on April 5 and October 5 
of last year, and at that time Secretary 
Morgenthau asked permission to keep 
the Congress completely informed of 
every development, although discussions 
with other nations will remain at tech- 
nical levels until a final plan is submit- 


ted to the Congress for consideration. 


The SPEAKER. The meeting was not 
called by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It was called by the Speaker. The 
Speaker invited these Members to meet 
the Secretary at the Secretary’s request. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is right. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was in- 
vited to appear there the same as the 
other committees. There is really 
nothing secret about it and nothing that 
is being hidden from the public, as. far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is it not a fact that 
when the Secretary appeared before the 
three committees before he gave out a 
statement to the press? 

Mr. BLOOM. That is right. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I ask the majority leader what the pro- 
gram is for next week? As the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts well knows, 
there is a primary in Pennsylvania and 
the Members would like to know the pro- 
gram ahead of time so that they can 
make their plans accordingly. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I shall be very 
glad to announce the program for next 
week. 
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Monday is District day, and District 
bills of a noncontroversial nature will be 
called up, with the understanding that 
if a controversy arises they will be with-_ 
drawn. 

There is no program for Tuesday, and 
I shall not assign any bill for considera- 
tion on that day. 

There is no program for Wednesday, 
except that there is a possibility that one 
bill may be considered. I have not been 
able to discuss it with the Member who 
reported it from committee; and I do not 
like to put anything on the program 
without conferring with the members of 
the committee reporting the bill. It 
happens that this Member comes from 
Pennsylvania, and probably he is doing 
what I would do if I had a primary next 
Tuesday, that is, look after my own in- 
terest. So I am unsble to state now 
whether or not it will come up on 
Wednesday, but the probabilities are that 
it will not come up then. I think it is 
noncontroversial. 

On Wednesday the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill will be reported, 
and its consideration will commence 
Thursday. I am unable to state now 
what time will be allowed for general 
debate, because, as the Members know, 


as to that I accept whatever the mem- ~ 


bers of the committee agree upon. 
Whatever time for general debate they 
agree upon is always agreeable to me. 
Whether the general debate will run for 
1 or 2 days I am unable to state now, but 
the bill will be brought up Thursday. 

That is the program I am announcing 
now. Any bills that are brought up 
other than that will have to be consid- 
ered by unanimous consent. There will 
be nothing controversial on Monday, 
nothing on for Tuesday, and if there is 
anything on for Wednesday it will not be 
controversial. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman tell us when we may ex 
pect the so-called veterans’ bill to be 
brought in? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
give that information. I see the gentle- 


man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is 


here. Perhaps he can give us some in- 
formation on that. 
Mr. RANKIN. I would be delighted 


to. I may say to the gentleman from - 


Massachusetts that we are now in execu- 
tive session on that bill, which is prob- 
ably. the most explosive and most far- 
reaching measure of its kind ever pro- 
posed in Congress. We are going over 
it line by line and paragraph by para- 
graph. We had General Hines and 
Colonel Ijams before us this morning. 

This measure has some provisions in it 
that are very disturbing to a large num- 
ber of Members of the House. We are 
not going to be stampeded into bringing 
in a half-baked measure and force the 
House on record on it. 

There is one provision in that bill that 
is extremely disturbing to me. It pro- 


vides for unemployment compensation 
for all unemployed veterans of from 860 


to $100 a month for 12 months after 
discharge. That is to the exclusion of 
men who find or make employment and 
go back to work. It would cost prob- 
ably five or six billion dollars in that 


I am unable to 
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form, and might drive a wedge into the 
ranks of the men who are now fighting 
the battles of this Nation, without con- 
sulting them, by discriminating against 
the man who does go back to work and 
encouraging other men to stay on the 
unemployment rolls. 

We are doing our best to work out a 
sane measure, and as I said we are not 
going to be stampeded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
merely seeking information as to when 
the bill will be brought up. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not trying to 
stampede us. If you could see the C. I. O. 
propaganda that is piling in here from 
the same crowd that is raising money to 
try to defeat Congressmen, you would 
realize the pressure that is being inspired 
and brought to bear on the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
chances are that it will not be brought up 
next week? s 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it will not be 
brought up next week. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I wish to an- 
nounce also that a week from Tuesday 
there will be the primaries in Indiana, 
and in making up the program I shall 
have regard for that situation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
appreciate that. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
18th of this month the Washington Star 
contained a very fine editorial upon the 
subject of lease-lend rumors. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in that editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ubanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and include there- 
in an article from the Westmoreland 
Observer published in Greensburg, Pa., 
taking to task a lot of demagogs and 
Communists for their taking up the time 
of the Congress of the United States 
prating about an anti-poll-tax law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on three subjects 
and include therein certain statements 
and excerpts. * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 45, 
to amend section 3 of the act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 566), the 
consideration of which was made in or- 
der by the rule that was agreed to yes- 
terday, be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? Ñ 

‘There was no objection. — 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 
566), is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture shall ex- 
pend such portions of the appropriations au- 
thorized herein as he deems advisable to 
study the effects of tax laws, methods, and 
practices upon forest perpetuation, to coop- 
erate with appropriate officials of the various 
States or other suitable agencies in such in- 
vestigations and in devising tax laws designed 
to encourage the conservation and growing 
of timber, and to investigate and promote 
practical methods of insuring standing tim- 
ber on growing forests from losses by fire. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
annually, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$9,000,000 to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out the provisions of sections 
1, 2, and 3 of this act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That the appropriation under this 
authorization shall not exceed $6,300,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, $7,300,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
5 tor the fiscal year ending June 


Mr, FLANNAGAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the object of this legis- 
lation is to further protect our private 
and State-owned forest lands from fire 
by increasing the Federal aid provided 
for in section 3 of the Clarke-McNary Act. 

The bill was recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget, unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, unanimously 
passed by the Senate, and after full 
hearings and careful study unanimously 
reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture with an amendment that in 
no way affects the aim and object of the 
Senate bill. Moreover, the legislation 
has not only the approval but the ac- 
tive support of the Department of In- 
terior, the United States Forest Service, 
the American Forestry Association, the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
the State foresters of the respective 
States, and the National Grange, and 
the American Farm Bureau. 

Now, permit me to make a brief state- 
ment as to the origin of this legislation, 
what it has accomplished, and the urgent 
necessity for the increase of Federal 
funds. 

Back in 1924 the Congress passed 
what is known as the Clarke-McNary Act. 
Section 3 of the act authorized an annual 
appropriation of $2,500,000, to be used 
in matching State and private funds 
upon a 50-50 basis, the combined Fed- 
eral, State, and private funds to be used 
in the protection of State and privately 
owned forest lands from fire. The wis- 
dom of this legislation is now recognized 
by all. Substantial and worth-while re- 
sults have been obtained in that damage 
from fires in the protected areas has 
been greatly reduced, The record shows 


I move to strike 


- 
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that about 1 percent of the protected 
forest areas burn annually against 16 
percent of the unprotected areas. The 
urgent need, of course, is to extend the 
protection to all of the forest lands, 

In acreage there are approximately 
426,000,000 acres of State and privately 
owned lands. Today approximately 
282,000,000 of these acres are being pro- 
tected, which is about two-thirds of the 
total acreage. This leaves 144,000,000 
acres unprotected, or in percentage 
around one-third of the total acreage. 
From these lands come about 95 percent 
of our national timber cut. 

Forty-two States and Hawaii are now 


‘cooperating under section 3 of the 


Clarke-McNary Act. And to show how 
effective the law has worked, let me call 
attention to the fact that during the past 
year fires on the unprotected one-third 
forest lands were responsible for losses 
ageregating $28,428,786, while only $8,- 
742,267 worth of timber was destroyed on 
the protected two-thirds forest lands. 
These facts show that had it not been 
for the Clarke-MeNary law, last year our 
losses from fires on State and privately 
owned lands would have been $85,286,358 
instead of $37,171,053. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. r 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The States—42 out 
of the 48 States are participating in the 
program—and private timber owners are 
clamoring for the enactment of this leg- 
islation. Of the $11,165,326 used last year 
for forest protection on the State and 
private forest lands, the States and pri- 
vate owners contributed $8,465,320 and 
the Fetleral Government $2,700,006. A 
conservative estimate for adequate pro- 
tection on all of the lands is $18,500,000. 
The Senate-amendment provides for $9,- 
000,000 of this amount, changing the au- 
thorization in the Clarke-McNary Act 
from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000, and pro- 
vides for the immediate use of the in- 
creased authorization. The House com- 
mittee, after thorough hearings, while it 
agreed that the authorization should be 
increased to $9,000,000, was of the opin- 
ion that the increase should be brought 
about in an orderly manner. The com- 
mittee, therefore, added an amendment 
to the Senate bill to the effect that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, the 
appropriation should not exceed $6,300,- 
000; for the year 1946, $7,300,000; and 
for the year 1947, $8,300,000. The United 
States Forest Service concurred in this 
amendment. It is thought that this or- 
derly increase will permit the Federal 
Government to watch State and private 
funds. : 

While the authorization provided for 
in this legislation is exclusive of and in 
addition to the authorizations for the 
protection of the national forests, it 
should be kept in mind that forest fires 
know no boundaries. Fires that start on 
State or privately owned lands spread to 
adjoining federally owned lands: The 
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protection of State and privately owned 
lands, therefore, assures added protection 
for our national forests. 

I unhesitatingly recommend the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As a 
Representative from one of the Western 
States we feel this bill is of great import- 
ance and it is gratifying to me to have 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. FLAN- 
NAGAN] present it as well as he has. I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House that it was unanimously reported 
by our committee. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is correct. I 
thank the gentleman from California. 

Before I close, may I be permitted to 
make a few observations with reference 
to the program in Virginia. We have a 
wide awake and efficient State Forester 
and he has been doing a good job. He is 
deeply interested in this legislation and 
made a splendid witness when he ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. Our Virginia situation is 
about this: We have 14,832,000 acres of 
forest lands, which is about three-fifths 
of our total land acreage. Of this forest 
acreage approximately 13,250,000 acres 
are privately owned and State owned, 
To break this ownership down further, 
let me state that the State owns around 
40,000 acres, the farmers around 7,000,- 
000 acres, and the balance is owned by 
lumber and pulp companies and other 
individuals other than farmers. 

This, of course, presents a tremendous 
problem of proper land use. Apparently 
its greatest potential value is for the pro- 
duction of successive forest crops. Our 
farmers, who own approximately one- 
half of our forest lands, will continue 
down through the years to derive a con- 
siderable annual income from the sale of 
forest products, provided the forests are 
protected from fire and sound forest 
practices are followed in cutting and 
reforestation. 

At present approximately 80 percent 
of our non-Federal forest lands are under 
some degree of State organized fire con- 
trol, leaving 20 percent unprotected. The 
unprotected areas are, of course, great 
fire hazards to the protected areas, and if 
this great hazard is removed and these 
unprotected areas brought up to their 
fullest productive capacity, fire control 
must be extended to our entire forest 
area. This is the goal toward which 
we are striving in Virginia. 

In Virginia we have been expending 
between $150,000 and $250,000 per year, 
depending on the severity of the fires, in 
forest-fire protection. Our Federal al- 
lotment has been around $50,000. Last 
year, for instance, Virginia appropriated 
$101,000, the Federal allotment under the 
Clarke-McNary Act was $51,000, and the 
balance was put up by companies and in- 
dividuals. 

I merely make this statement showing 
the situation in Virginia in order to 
record that our people are deeply in- 
terested in complete fire-protection cov- 
erage. My opinion is that the sentiment 
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in Virginia is but indicative of the sen- 
timent in practically all the States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great compliment to the American peo- 
ple that they have been and are as nearly 
unanimous in the support of the war 
effort of our country as it is humanly 
possible for a great population to be. All 
of us are inclined to think that we are 
doing our part yet when we see how much 
more some persons are doing than we 
are doing, we are not so sure that we are 
doing our best. 

One of the most striking illustrations 
of this fact is being demonstrated every 
day in one of the cities of the district I 
have the honor to represent. 

Mrs. Ernest McGraner, who lives in 
Athens, Ohio, has almost single handed 
carried on a work which would seem to 
be almost beyond the endurance of any 
human being. She began this work 
upon the most patriotic impulse and 
without any hope of the Nation-wide 
fame that has come to her. She now has 
soldiers, sailors, WAC’s and WAVES in all 
parts of the world who know her and 
love her for her untiring efforts to serve 
them. 

Now let me tell you her story. The 
main east and west line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad runs through Athens, 
Ohio. Practically all passenger trains 
going either way must stop at this station 
for coal and water. The telegraph 
agents, about 1 hour’s ride either side of 
Athens, wire Mrs. Meraner of the ap- 
proach of troop or hospital trains. Mrs, 
McGraner meets these trains whether it 
be 3 o’clock in the afternoon or 3 o’clock 
in the morning. She has met every 
troop train and hospital train that has 
passed through that city since the move- 
ment of troop trains began. She and her 
assistants go through these trains while 
they are being serviced and supply the 
troops with magazines, post cards, play- 
ing cards, song sheets, and so forth. 
This service has been so greatly appre- 
ciated by the troops that all over the 
world she is now known as the Athens 
magazine lady. 

Mrs. McGraner began this work by 
herself and carried it on for a time by 
herself, But her work was so much ap- 
preciated by the troops and the demands 
on her became so heavy that local per- 
sons recognizing these facts volunteered 
to help her. Up to March 1, 1944, she 
had distributed 235,000 magazines, 27,000 
post cards, 11,741 decks of playing cards 
and 3,500 song sheets. Since that time 
her work has increased. This great sup- 
ply of magazines and other literature 
has been pouring in on her from all the 
neighboring counties and from all over 
the country. Interested persons and so- 
cieties and patriotic organizations have 
taken an interest in securing material 
for her. She is now a fixed institution 
doing a thriving business without any 
compensation except the love and affec- 
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tion that the armed forces of the coun- 
try bestow upon her and the high re- 
gard that all patriotic people have for 
her and the great service that she has 
rendered so humbly and so sacrificially. 

She began this work meekly and she 
has carried it on with appropriate dig- 
nity. Many letters and messages of 
praise and commendation which she has 
received from grateful members of the 
armed services all over the world and 
from persons and organizations high in 
Official and civil life, encourage her to 
continue in her splendid work. 

As her Representative in Congress I 
most sincerely add my praise and com- 
pliments. and I call her efforts to your 
attention with a glowing pride. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, the importance of ade- 
quate fire protection is a subject worthy 
of serious consideration by this body. 
Fundamentally, it is basic to safeguard 
and perpetuate one of our very important 
natural resources—the forest. Many 
present no doubt question why it is nec- 
essary to expend large surns for the pre- 
vention and suppression of forest fires. ° 

It is important that everyone fully un- 
derstands and appreciates the need for 
providing a sufficient sum of money to 
insure the adequate protection of our for- 
est resources. We have in this country 
today some 137,000,000 acres of forest 
land without any organized fire protec- 
tion whatsoever, and in addition much 
of the forest land already under organ- 
ized protection is not adequately pro- 
tected. 

A review of fire records and fire sta- 
tistics indicates that the annual damage 
from forest fires is far in excess of the 
cost of adequate protection. Then, too, 
these same statistics reveal that by far 
the greatest percentage of forest fires 
are man-caused. This points to the fact 
that the bulk of the people in this coun- 
try do not yet realize the seriousness of 
willfully or carelessly setting fires pro- 
miscuously throughout our forest areas. 
All of which means that these same peo- 
ple are not aware of the damage which 
is incurred by the timberland owners 
and the Nation as the results of such 
fires. 

I think it is logical to assume, and sta- 
tistics strengthen the assumption, that 
the timberland owners, as a rule, do not 
destroy their own property by the care- 
less use of fire. It is the general public 
that has access to these timberlands for 
hunting, fishing, picnicking, and so forth, 
that through carelessness unleash the 
ravages of fire. And it is these people 
that must be educated to the necessity 
of outlawing fire. 

To accomplish this objective we must 
provide for well-financed State forestry 
agencies organized with trained person- 
nel and adequate equipment for the sup- 
pression of forest fires. This program of 
suppression must be proceeded by an 
intensive educational program designed 
to acquaint the public at large with the 
need for prevention and control of for- 
est fires with emphasis on what the per- 
petuation of the forest will mean to the 
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Nation, to the State, and to the individ- 
uals. The responsibility of the Federal 
Government in this program is indicated 
by the action of the joint congressional 
committee in recommending an expendi- 
ture of $9,000,000. Istrongly recommend 
immediate passage of S. 45 authorizing 
this increased expenditure for forest- 
fire prevention and control. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman, and I believe the 
gentleman will concur with me, that this 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture, and that com- 
mittee feels it should be passed unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives 
in the interest of conservation of our 
forestry lands throughout the country. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is correct. 
The Committee on Agriculture was 
unanimous in supporting this authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone who lives in a 
mountainous or timbered country will 
hope that this bill passes. For each one 
knows the truly terrible threat that 
comes with a forest fire, and knows the 
unwritten code that brings every avail- 
able man to fight the fire when the word 
goes out that the wind has shifted and 
made a small blaze one of great danger. 
During the recess last summer I was on 
a fire line for the first time, I think, in 
about 10 years. I was impressed by the 
improvement in tactics that the Forest 
Service has developed, and the speed 
with which the Rangers taught team- 
work to new recruits. I was also inter- 
ested in the equipment that they made 
available for amateurs like myself, little 
pressure tanks that a man could carry 
on his back, with a nozzle to direct a 
small stream upon a smoldering rotten 
log or batch of needles with force. 
Even the combination rake and hoe 
seemed to me to be far more efficient 
than the tools that we had 10 years ago. 

Our forests have increased in value. 
During the war we have learned anew 
how important they are as a national 
resource. We no longer can look with 
eomplacency on any blaze. They do not 
represent merely so much timber or 
lumber; they are a part of the national 
security itself. I hope this bill passes 
by an overwhelming vote. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order for 
the remainder oi my time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PANEL OF CONGRESS FOR AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
NEWEPAPER EDITORS 


Mr. CASE. I have been asked to call 
attention to an unusual meeting that 
will take place tomorrow night. The 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
is meeting in Washington. In previous 
years they have met with the President 
or with some of the ‘executive agencies 
of the Government. This year Mr. Alex- 
ander F. Jones, managing editor of the 
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Washington Post, who is chairman of the 
local entertainment committee, con- 
ceived the idea that it would be profitable 
to have a meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors with the leg- 
islative branch of the Government, with 
Congress. 

So tomorrow night at 8 p. m., in the 
Senate caucus reom, they will meet with 
a panel of Members of Congress, with Mr. 
Roy Roberts, publisher of the Kansas 
City Star, and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, presiding. 
The panel discussion will be on the gen- 
eral subject of the legislative branch of 
the Government and on proposed 
changes in rules and organization pro- 
cedures of the Congress, in particular. 

The announcement which was handed 
me with reference to the pane] reads, as 
follows: 

Members of the panel from the Senate 
will be Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, of Wy- 
oming; Senator Francis MALONEY, of Con- 
necticut; Senator Ropert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., 
of Wisconsin; and Senator Josep H. BALL, of 
Minnesota. Members of the panel from the 
House will be Representative CLARENCE CAN- 
non, of Missouri; Representative A. S. MIKE 
Monroney, of Oklahoma; Representative 
CHARLES A. HaLteck, of Indiana; and Repre- 
sentative Francis Case, of South Dakota. 


Mr. Jones also says, “We hope as many 
Members of Congress will join us as can 
possibly attend.” 

It is to be hoped that we may have a 
reasonably good representation from the 
House of Representatives, because I am 
sure the members of the panel will appre- 
ciate the questions and points that will 
come up if there is a good sprinkling of 
the Members of the House among the 
Society of Newspaper Editors as they 
sit there tomorrow night. No doubt the 
leading editors from your State vill be 
there ard you will want to be with them. 

Incidentally I might say in behalf of 
myself and other members of the panel 
if you have any suggestions of the topics 
you would like to have discussed, your 
suggestions will be appreciated at any 
time between now and 8 o’clock tomor- 
row evening in the Senate caucus room. 
I hope everyone may make some contri- 
bution, either by his suggestion or pres- 
ence, to insure that this unusual meet- 
ing is one of pleasure and profit to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
attending this annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

THE PRO FORMA AMENDMENTS WERE WITHDRAWN 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very gratifying to 
see no apparent opposition to this bill. 


This bill, it seems to me, is a tremen- 
dously important one. It is important to 


protect our national resources of lumber . 


and the other resources which are pro- 
tected by the shield and cover of lumber, 
equally ss important as it is to furnish 
fire protection for the protection of our 
homes and vommunities. I wish to pre- 
sent a few brief arguments in behalf of 
the passage of this bill. 

Since 1912, the Federal Government 
has shared under a dollar-for-dollar 
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matching arrangement with the States 
and private forest landowners in pro- 
tecting their lands from fire. 

This program was begun following 
passage of the Weeks law in 1911, and 
was strengthened through enactment of 
the Clarke-McNary law in 1924. 

Today, 42 States and Hawaii have 
joined with the National Government in 
protecting 291,000,000 acres from forest 
fire, Federal expenditures in 1943 
amounting to $4,624,154, and State and 
private expenditures totaling $9,127,000. 

But there still remains without or- 
ganized protection of this kind 137,000,- 
000 acres of forest and watershed lands 
in State and private ownership, while 
protection on a considerable amount of 
the area with organized protection is far 
from adequate. 

Estimates based on the pre-war dollar 
are that to do the full job of protecting 
the total of 428,000,000 acres of these 
lands will require annual expenditures of 
at least $18,000,000. In fact, recommen- 
dation for an $18,000,000 program, the 
expense to be shared on a 50-50 basis 
between the Federal Government and the 
States and private owners, was included 
in the report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Forestry in 1941. 

However, the present Clarke-McNary 
Act, under the authority of which the 
present cooperative forest-fire-protec- 
tion program is carried on, limits the 
amount that can be appropriated by 
Congress for this purpose to $2,500,000, 
which, as things now stand, is a serious 
handicap ‘o full protection of these 
lands. ; 

Senate bill 45 is an amendment which 
would increase this authorization to the 
$9,000,000 figure recommended by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on For- 
estry, increasing the authorization to 
$6,300,000—the amount expended this 
year in Clarke-McNary and war-emer- 
gency funds—for the fiscal year 1945, and 
gradually up to $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1948. 

These lands comprise 70 percent of all 
forest lands in the United States. They. 
include three-fifths of the Nation’s saw 
timber, and provide more than 90 percent 
of the timber supply. 

But that they are the chief source of 
the timber and forest-products supplies 
of the Nation is not the sole reason why 
the public welfare demands that the 
Federal Government share in protecting 
them from forest fires—forest fires that 
annually burn aver about 30,000,000 acres 
with monetary damage estimated at $44,- 
000,000. 

The further fact is that 50 percent of 
these fires are started by citizens and 
others not owners of the lands but visi- 
os, such as hunters, campers, and the 

e. 

And further still the public would 
suffer—and does suffer—huge handicaps 
where the forest cover is burned from 
these lands, because maintenance of the 
forest cover is directly tied up with con- 
tinuance of water fiow for domestic and 
commercial use and for water power. 
Also protection of the forest cover is a 
protection against floods, soil erosion, 
and silting of streams and reservoirs. It 
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also safeguards the public’s opportunity 
17 outdoor recreation and protects wild- 

e. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, 

Mr. Speaker, I expect to support the 
pending bill, 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I take the floor today to point 
out a situation in my district which pre- 
sents a most deplorable condition, and 
which bids fair to threaten the very fu- 
ture of the community in which I live. 

I refer to the fact that there are avail- 
able no hides from which to make shoes. 
The shoe business is the very support- 
ing industry of my district; and in the 
community in which I live the Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Corporation has for years 
been the bulwark of the community in 
its economic set-up. You will be inter- 
ested to know from my observations 
taken on a tour I made of the Endicott- 
Johnson plants last summer that the 
tanneries have not enough hides so they 
can operate and produce the leather to 
fill the shoe quota they have already been 
called upon by the Government to man- 
ufacture. 
vilian needs they have been ordered to 
fill. So, Mr. Speaker, I take the floor at 
this time to point out that 83,000,000 
cattle are today on the hoof throughout 
the entire country, yet due to the mis- 
management of certain bureaus and 
agencies of the Government an insuffi- 
cient number of cattle has been slaugh- 
tered to supply enough hides to manu- 
facture the shoes which must be made 
in order to meet the Army orders and 
bare civilian needs, 

It is about time that O. P. A. and 
W. P. B. got together and ordered the 
slaughter of at least 4,000,000 cattle so 
there will be enough hides for the indus- 
try to take care of the military and ci- 
vilian shoe needs əf the country. Not 
long ago I introduced a resolution which 
would call for an investigation of those 
agencies to find out why they have not 
taken steps to see that sufficient hides are 
made available. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Since 
the gentleman from New York introduced 
his resolution on this subject I have con- 
ferred with some of the leaders in the 
tanning industry to find out why they 
are not delivering more leather to the 
Endicott-Johnson Co. and other com- 
panies. I am informed that there is a 
shortage of essential labor in the tan- 
neries in this country so they are not able 
to tan all of the hides they can get for 
leather purposes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
ask the gentleman to join me if it is at 
all possible for him to do so to take a 
tour through the Endicott-Johnson tan- 
neries and shoe factories. He will 
change his mind after he has gone 
through the shoe factories and will con- 


I speak of military and ei- 
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clude that there is enough labor, par- 
ticularly in the tanneries, to tan and to 
cure a great many more times the num- 
ber of hides that have been made avail- 
able. I assure the gentleman that suffi- 
cient labor is available, the only problem 
is to get the hides. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If 
there is any trouble over manpower we 
should take it up with Mr. McNutt. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I do 
not agree that there is any trouble as 
far as manpower goes from the stand- 
point of my community, because both 
men and women are employed in these 
tanneries and factories. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. What 
the gentleman says about his commu- 
nity applies with equal force to the en- 
tire tanning and shoe industry of the 
United States. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not prepared to speak for the entire 
shoe industry throughout the country, 
but I can vouch for this much, that in 
the triple city area—Binghamton, John- 
son City, and Endicott—labor is not the 
immediate problem. The reason the 
Endicott-Johnson Co. has not been able 
to continue the production of civilian 
and military requirements is the fact 
they have. been prevented from getting 
enough hides from either domestic or 
foreign sources. There was some dis- 
cussion about Argentinian hides being 
brought in, but they were not able to get 
any. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much in favor 
of the bill S. 45 and it is of great impor- 
tance to my State. 

Washington has a total of 11,315,000 


acres of State and private forest land 


very nearly ali of which are receiving 
some form of organized protection from 
fire under the Clarke-McNary coopera- 
tive program. This land has high actual 
and potential value for producing forest 
crops. 

In 1942 a total of 1,246 fires were re- 
ported, burning over 29,897 acres. Cor- 
responding figures for the 5-year average 
1936-1940 were: 1,727 fires with 72,308 
acres burned. 

Under present limitations in the 
amount authorized to be appropriated by 
the Clarke-McNary Act, the amount 
contributed by the Federal Government 
represents a relatively small percent of 


total necessary expenditures (9 percent 


in 1942). 

With more adequate Federal appro- 
priations this percent would approach 
the 50-50 sharing authorized by the 
Clarke-McNary Act. Under the existing 
limitation it is impossible to provide 
Washington with a reasonably adequate 
Federal allotment and at the same time 
give to States which are financially weak, 
or where the work is initiated under great 
handicaps, the support without which 
protection work vital to the public in- 
terest would be discontinued or not un- 
dertaken. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn, 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of S. 45 is to increase the authorization 
for cooperative forest-fire protection on 
non-Federal lands, as provided for under 
the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924, to 
$6,300,000 for the fiscal year 1945 with 
gradual annual increases up to $9,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1948. 

The Clarke-McNary law authorizes 
Federal participation on a matching 
basis with the States and landowners in 
protecting State and privately owned 
lands from forest fires. Forty-two 
States are cooperating in this program, 
which involves 428,000,000 acres or 70 
percent of all forest lands. About two- 
thirds of these acres are now under or- 
ganized protection, while one-third is 
without protection due primarily to lack 
of funds. Last year nearly 200,000 fires 
occurred on these lands, burning over 
31,000,000 acres, and causing damages 
conservatively estimated at about $44,- 
000,000. This needless national loss can 
and should be reduced. To withhold 
the funds needed to meet the forest-fire 
problem is false economy. 

The authorization under the act set up 
in 1924 at $2,500,000 was based on a much 
lower appraisal of fire protection needs 
than is now considered essential. Based 
on a pre-war estimate, it will cost at 
least $18,000,000 a year to do an ade- 
quate protection job. 

The States and landowners cooperat- 
ing in the project are now contributing 
more than half that amount and they 
ask and believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should contribute the other half or 
$9,000,000. Due to the wide public ben- 
efits derived from forests, this would be 
a wise expenditure of public funds and 
will pay handsome dividends. It would 
represent a Federal expenditure of only 
a little over 2 cents an acre. 

This bill has the effect of bringing the 
Clarke-McNary Act up to date. Under 
this act the States and the owners of 
privately owned forest land must match 
in each State the Federal expenditure 
for fire protection. At the time that the 
Clarke-McNary Act was passed in 1934 
and for some time thereafter State and 
private expenditures were less than the 
$2,500,000 authorization. State coopera- 
tion, however, has increased rapidly in 
recent years and for the fiscal year 1943 
State and private expenditures increased 
to something over $9,000.000. Total Fed- 
eral expenditures for the fiscal year 1943 
were $6,300,000. 

When the bill was under consideration 
by the House Committee on Agriculture 
it was stated by the Forest Service that 
they were not immediately prepared to 
expend up to $9,000,000. The committee, 
therefore, amended the bill to provide 
that the amount authorized should be 
stepped up gradually from $6,300,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, to 
$9,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for each year thereafter. 

There are some who might raise the 
question as to why the Federal Govern- 
ment should participate in a program of 
fire protection for State and privately 
owned forests. That question, as far as 
the matter of policy is concerned, was 
settled by the passage of the Clarke- 
McNary Act, but it might be well at this 


time to briefly summarize why the Fed- 
eral Government is justified in partici- 
pating in this program. 

In the first place, fires which originate 
in private or State forests cannot be con- 
fined there. They greatly endanger ad- 
jacent national forests. In the second 
place, the public has a great interest in 
our forests, no matter under what char- 
acter of ownership they are held. The 
protection of our forest resources is a 
matter of national concern. The de- 
struction of valuable timber, whether 
privately or publicly owned, means the 
loss of a great national resource which 
cannot be replaced for many years, and 
which may never be replaced. In the 
third place, protection of forests is tied 
up with soil and water conservation, in- 
cluding navigation, water power, and 
irrigation. Forest fire protection is in- 
timately related to the prevention of 
floods and soil erosion. Then, again, 
forestry is tied up with wildlife conser- 
vation and with the development of 
recreational facilities. 

Furthermore, most of the fires which 
start on privately owned land are started 
by people who have gone on the land for 
recreational and-similar purposes. This 
consti utes a hazard for which the land- 
owner, when subject thereto, should not 
be held entirely responsible. 

This legislation met with the unani- 
mous approval of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. It was recommended by 
the Special Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Forestry, which made a thorough 
investigation of our forest resources a 
few years ago. It has the support of 
conservation and forestry organizations 
everywhere and of the Association of 
State Foresters. No one appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture in opposi- 
tion to his measure and I have heard no 
opposition anywhere. The passage of 
this measure will mark a great step for- 
ward in conservation of our forest 
resources. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, the interests of my dis- 
trict are so diverse and numerous that 
I find it necessary to appear on the floor 
of the House here practically every day. 
Iam pleased to approve the bill now un- 
der consideration which affeets my State, 
and especially my district which is one 
of the most important timber-producing 
areas of Louisiana. I have received many 
letters from my constituents asking that 
I support this legislation. I have also 
received a number of telegrams calling 
my attention to the interest of Louisiana 
and my district in this bill, foremost 
being one from the commissioner of ag- 
riculture and the commissioner of con- 
servation of the State of Louisiana, Hon. 
soep L. McHugh, which reads as fol- 
ows: 


New ORLEANS, LA. 
Hon. Henry D. LARCADE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Have been informed that S. 45 and H. R. 


3848 will be presented to the House at an 


early date. We wish to direct your attention 
to previous wires and correspondence from 
this office expressing Louisiana’s interest in 
the passage of these bills with particular ref- 
erence to S. 45. Passage will enable Louisi- 
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ana to greatly advance her forestry program. 
Your cooperation is appreciated. 
s Jos. L. McHUGH, 
Commisisoner of Conservation. 


Mr. Speaker, Louisiana is interested in 
all of the provisions of S. 45, but most 
particularly in the protectior of our 
forests and timberlands from the menace 
of fire. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention of the 
Members of the House at this time to 
certain figures I have obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture with respect 
to losses on timber lands from fires in the 
United States as follows: 

The Agricultural Department reported to- 
day that forest fires destroyed 31,854,124 acres 
of woodlands last year, at a loss of $45,000,000. 

There were 208,218 fires, an increase of 8,516 
over the previous year. They destroyed 5,449,- 
739 acres more than in 1941. 

Loss of experienced fighters because of the 
manpower shortage, and adverse weather con- 
ditions were the chief causes of the year's in- 
creased damage, the report said. 

Ninety percent of the total areas burned, 
or 28,531,119 acres, were in 11 Scuthern 
States; the Eastern States lost 1,362,894 acres; 
North Central States, 263,221 acres; and Pa- 
cifte States, 573,469. 

The Department said there had been a 
sharp rise in incendiary forest fires during 
the year. Nearly one-third of all fires on 
protected lands were of that character. In 
the South, it is said, a large percentage of the 
incendiary fires resulted from “traditional but 
misguided woods burning practices.” 

Fires caused by smokers ranked second in 
frequency, and careless burning of debris was 
third. 

tning caused 6,707 fires; railroads, 
5,020; campers, 3,398; smokers, 18,248; debris 
burning, 13,944; incendiary, 26,571, and lum- 
bering 1,336. 


Louisiana’s woodlands represent one of 
her most important resources. Perpetu- 
ation of this resource in a production 
condition is essential to the well being of 
her people. Despite excellent practices 
on a small proportion of her forest land, 
wartime timber cutting is causing seri- 
ous deterioration in the condition of a 
large proportion of her wooded area. To 
maintain this vital resource in an ade- 
quately productive state, there must be 
a tremendous improvement in cutting 
practices. Educational work and tech- 
nical assistance on a greatly increased 
scale is essential. In addition, Forest 
Service experience points to the need for 
certain public controls which will insure 
continued productivity on lands the 
owners of which would not otherwise 
keep them productive. ` 

Mr. Speaker, last year the State of 
Louisiana from one of the national for- 


-ests in the State returned to the Fed- 


eral Government $224,313 from timber 
saved in that area. 

The State of Louisiana is one of the 
most important lumber and timber-pro- 
ducing States in the United States and 
is contributing largely in that respect to 
the war effort, therefore is very much in- 
terested in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we will have 
a favorable vote on the same. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been said, there is 
no opposition to this bill. It is very im- 
portant from two standpoints, first of all 
to preserve a very important industry 
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throughout the United States and par- 
ticularly in those States of the Far West 
and the South; secondly, it is important 
from the war standpoint, in that lumber 
products, a very critical material, are 
now very much needed in the prosecution 
of the war. One disastrous fire will con- 
sume property values far in excess of the 
amount of the appropriation authorized 
by this bill. 

I think it is very fortunate to find to- 
day unanimity of opinion in support of 
a measure of this sort. It was very un- 
fortunate when we had.the matter up in 
the House before that we were restricted 
by reason of parliamentary procedure so 
that we could not make adequate appro- 
priations for fire prevention in forests at 
that time. 

As many of you know, the Siate of Ore- 
gon, a portion of which I have the honor 
to represent, is a very heavy timber-pro- 
ducing State, one of the greatest in-the 
Union, as a matter of fact. Forestry and 
industries using forest products are the 
major industries of our State; therefore, 
we are naturally most interested in the 
passage of this law in order that we may 
have adequate protection for this great 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 45, the bill now under 
consideration, has for its purpose the 
amendment to section 3 of the act of 
June 7, 1924, generally known as the 
Clarke-McNary Act for cooperative 
forest-fire protection. It is a very meri- 
torious measure which I am happy to 
support and I hope that every Member 
of the House will likewise give it his 
support. 

Under the Clarke-MeNary Act the ap- 
propriation is limited to $2,500,000 a year, 
which is wholly inadequate as a contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government in a co- 
operative effort to protect forests. Under 
the amendment this authorization is 
raised to $6,300,000 for the fiscal year 
1945, with acerued increases thereafter 
equaling. $9,000,000 a year by 1948. As 
you know, the bill has been approved, I 
understand, unanimously by the Senate 
and has the approval of our own Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

As pointed out by my colleague yester- 
day, the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
ELLSWORTH], last year more than 31,000,- 
000 acres of State and private forests and 
watershed land was burned over in nearly 
200,000 separate fires. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that each year forest 
fires destroy property valued at thirty to 
forty-five million dollars and in bad fire 
years the damage has exceeded one hun- 
dred million. Fire prevention and the 
suppression of forest fires is a cooperative 
effort between Federal Government, the 
States, and private owners. During the 
fiscal year 1942 the States and private 
owners expended $8,465,320. In the same 
year the Federal Government under com- 
bined cooperative and emergency provi- 
sions expended $2,700,006, thus making a 
total expended from all sources of $11,- 
165,326, which is about 4 cents for each 
acre under protection, as pointed out by 
the committee. I should point out that 
these expenditures are exclusive of and in 
addition to those appropriated for the 
protection of the national forests owned 
by the Federal Government. There are 
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426,000 acres under State and private 
ownership, which are generally recog- 
nized as in need of organized forest pro- 
tection in the 42 States and Hawaii now 
cooperating under the act of June 7, 1924, 
This protection, however, is only given to 
282,000 acres under existing laws and 
funds made available for that purrose, 
which leaves a third of the forest area 
without protection, As pointed out by 
the Senate committee in its report, dur- 
ing the past year, fires on the unpro- 
tected forest lands resulted in loss aggre- 
gating $28,428,786, while only $8,742,267 
of timber was destroyed on the protected 
lands, 

It is a short-sighted policy for the Fed- 
eral Government to refuse to give full 
cooperation with the States and with pri- 
vate owners in affording full protection 
to our forests, which constitute one of 
the greatest natural resources stil! re- 
maining in the United States. Many of 
the natural resources, such as oil and 
minerals, are subject to depletion and ul- 
timate extinction by development and 
use, whereas the forests, if properly con- 
served by reforestation and protection 
from destruction by fire and pests re- 
main a continuing asset yielding an an- 
nual crop of great value. It should not 
be overlooked that the Federal Govern- 
ment in its own right is the owner of im- 
mense areas of forest lands throughout 
the United States and particularly ir the 
West, which gives it a proprietary inter- 
est requiring adequate provision for 
preservation and the protection of its 
own property. In my own State the Fed- 
eral Government and other public agen- 
cies own over half of the area of the 
State, including, of course, timber and 
nontimber areas. 

Public enemy No. 1 of our great forest 
resources is fire. It requires continuous 
care and_cooperative protective efforts 
during the dry seasons to prevent the be- 
ginning and spreading of forest fires. 
Crown fires in the heavily timbered areas 
of the West are most disastrous, result- 
ing in the greatest property loss and the 
most difficult to control and eradicate. 
Such fires take place in the crowns of the 
densely covered forest areas of the West 
and 100 feet or more from the ground 
and travel through the crown area of the 
forests almost beyond the reach of fire- 
fighting equipment and facilities. 

In my own State of Oregon some of the 
most disastrous fires have occurred. in 
recent years. A few years ago one fire 
destroyed over 12,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber in the heavily timbered area of west- 
ern Oregon. As pointed out by my col- 
league yesterday in the discussion of the 
rule, this loss alone destroyed timber suf- 
ficient to build 2,000 cities of 5,000 popu- 
lation each. I have often traversed this 
great area which before the fire was a 
magnificent stand of Douglas fir, a very 
valuable type of commercial timber, 
many of the trees being several hundred 
years in age, now completely destroyed, 
with the naked boles now standing point- 
ing heavenward as sentry symbols of the 
negligence and lack of foresight by our 
Federal Government in providing ade- 
quate protection against such holocausts. 

In advocating the passage of this 
measure providing protection for this 
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great natural resource—our forests—we 
must not overlook the fact that it is an 
important factor in our war effort. 
Lumber products have now become a 
most critical material in the prosecution 
of the war and every effort is being made 
by our Government to conserve timber, 
convert it into lumber and other forest 
products available for use in war con- 
struction, including pulpwood, plywood, 
fuel, and railroad ties, in addition to 
lumber for general construction. It is 


estimated that the annual cut of forest’ 


products is approximately 11,400,000, C00 
cubic feet. Forty-three percent of the 
world’s forest production comes from the 
United States. Oregon and Washing- 
ton—in the Northwest—lead in the pro- 
duction of forest products, by reason of 
which the people of my district and 
State are intensely interested in ade- 
quate protection for this great industry, 
which is the major industry in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I was interested yester- 
day in the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] calling at- 
tention to the new uses being developed 
for wood products and particularly the 
processes recently discovered by which 
through the use of chemicals softwoods 
are transmuted into hardwood, practi- 
cally indestructible and possessing many 
more valuable qualities than does hard- 
wood in the natural state. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the timber indus- 
try has pointed out that the census 
of the uses of wood reached a count of 
4.500 without approaching the full clas- 
sification of the uses to which wood may 
be put. It is now generally known that 
edible sugar can be derived from wood 
products and has been produced in com- 
mercial quantities in certain European 
countries. The fibers of bark together 
with wool have been woven into fabrics 
resulting in serviceable and desirable 
substitutes for wool or cotton fabrics, 
Rayon is now being manufactured from 
wood cellulose. Alcohol is now being 


produced from wood wastes, resulting in 


great savings. 

One of the greatest advanced uses of 
wood in modern industry is the develop- 
ment of plywood and plastics. In 1942 
it is estimated that approximately three 
and one-half billion square feet of all 
types of plywood were manufactured. 
Plywood may be manufactured into all 
sizes and thicknesses affording a most 
desirable product for building construc- 
tion as well as construction of various 
types of furniture, boxes, and other prod- 
ucts. A process has been developed by 
wood manufacturers known as compreg- 
nated wood, This is a heavy, strong, and 
dense wood product made by laminated 
resin-treated veener under pressure and 
heat which greatly increases the density 


of the wood. 


In my district an industry of consider- 
able proportions has been developed in 
produeing laminated wood. This is pro- 
duced by gluing together layers of wood 
with the grain of all layers running in 
the same general direction. By this 
method a large beam may be formed 
either straight or curved, by joining a 
number of small pieces which makes it 
possible to produce beams much larger 
in size and greater in strength than the 
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original trees from which they were cut. 
Immense trusses are now being con- 
structed for the support of barrel- shaped 
rooſs without interior support, which has 
made possible the construction of large 
buildings with the entire floor space un- 
hampered by interior supports. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time to 
call to your attention some of the modern 
uses for our forest products which have 
become a major part of the industrial 
economy of our country. Many of you, 
my colleagues, who do not come from 
forest States may not be fully aware of 
the many uses to which our forests are 
now being put and the magnitude and 
economic importance of this industry. 

In addition to the uses of the timber 
products themselves, it should be pointed 
out that these great forest areas afford 
a shield and protection for snow and 
rainfall which accumulate during the 
winter and rainy seasons and afford an 
adequate continuous supply of water for 
domestic purposes, irrigation, and navi- 
gation through the drought season. 
With the loss and destruction of the for- 
ests on the great watersheds in the tim- 
bered areas of the West resulting damage 
aggregating millions of dollars has taken 
place by reason of the destruction of this 
protection of the watersheds, resulting 
in floods and diminished water supply in 
summer. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all my col- 
leagues will join in the passage of this 
bill in order that adequate steps may be 
taken to protect against loss by fire the 


» forests of our country so essential to our 


welfare both in peace and war. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein 
certain quotations and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

«the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. ANGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time to say 
a brief word in reference to the pending 
legislation. I have recently been pre- 
siding over a committee which has been 
investigating the war needs so far as 
timber is concerned. While I do not ex- 
pect to take any length of time today to 
review what has been done by this sub- 
committee, I do wish to say that we are 
in fact consuming at the present time 
some three or four billion feet of timber 
more than we are producing. Most of 
this timber is being used in the war 
effort and all of it is being used in essen- 
tial needs of the present day. 

As a nation, Mr. Speaker, we are, in 
fact, consuming our cut timber reserves 
and we have reached the point, for in- 
stance, in the consumption of pulpwood 
and pulp where we are actually running 
on a week by week basis. The situation 
is almost as critical with reference to 
lumber. 

Mr. Speaker, in reviewing Senate bill 
45 I am impressed by the provision of 
this bill which permits an investigation 
of and recommendation of new laws de- 
signed to encourage and to promote the 
growing of timber. There is in the 
Southwest, especially in the State of 
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Louisiana, hundreds of thousands of 


` acres of land which were once bloomed - 


with virgin forests. These lands have 
been denuded by the lumber companies 
many years ago. These lands have not 
been reforested as these companies 
should have reforested them at the time 
they were denuded. It is true that this 
presents the problem of reforestation, 
but, Mr. Speaker, I believe our laws can 
be so developed to further promote and 
encourage the reforestation of these mil- 
lions of acres of land which once were 
virgin forests, the finest in North Ameri- 
ca, and which today are barren and com- 
pletely denuded. If this legislation ac- 
complishes that one single purpose, it 
will have been a godsend to certain sec- 
tions of the United States. 

I mention this to call the attention of 
the enforcing agencies which will later 
take over the execution of this act to the 
situation, and I hope in studying this 
program they will give close and imme- 
diate attention to the great problem of 
reforestation in some sections of our 
Nation. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
pleasing to me to have the privilege to 
support all of these forestry protection 
bills, but I am particularly interested in 
S. 45, since this bill promises to put our 
forest-protection program on an ade- 
quate basis for the most important work 
that it proposes to do. 

Our forests are of immense value to 
this Nation, and our failure to adequately 
protect them against any contingency 
amounts virtually to sabotage. I hope 
that the House will pass this bill, for it 
will be consistent with the alertr ess that 
this body has many times manifested re- 
garding our national resources and in- 
terests. 

“NATION-WIDE FOREST SURVEY 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, out 
in my State of Washington we are for- 
tunate in having had the forest survey 
completed several years ago. But we 
are not satisfied to let the study rest 
there. We want the information kept up 
to date. The results of the original sur- 
vey have been published by the Forest 
Service and can be found in the offices 
of most large lumber companies and pub- 
lic agencies. We.consider the survey the 
‘only basic study of our forest resources 
available to us, and public and private 
agencies and individuals use it in all 
phases of forest planning. 

To date 21 counties in the heavily 
timbered areas have been recruised to 
determine the change since the first sur- 
vey some 10 years ago. These com- 
parisons have proven even more enlight- 
ening than the first results, and have 
brought to light sharply the volume of 
depletion, the growth, and the acreage 
of land that is not restocking. Gener- 
ally the comparisons show that we are 
making some gain in forest growth, but 
the rate is not fast enough. We must 
get our nonstocked land covered with 
trees, put our old growth stands in a 
growing condition, and strive to close 
the gap between current growth and 
drain. 

The survey provides basic information 
needed in any sound forest policy, either 
public or private, and especially now in 
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war times when the drain on the forests 


is extremely heavy, particularly in the 


high-quality timber required for aircraft 
and ship construction. 

The bill should pass. Every Member 
of my delegation has the keenest in- 
terest in the matter. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 
4 The committee amendment was agreed 

0. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks on the bill just passed at 
this point in the Recorp, and that all 
Members who wish to du so may have 
permission to extend their own remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
this request is made to save time because 
there is no opposition to the bill and I 
hope unanimous consent will be granted 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLAN- 
NAGAN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 


*ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 


There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF FOREST 
RESOURCES 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 3848) to amend section 
9 of the act of Ma, 22, 1928, authorizing 
and directing a national survey of forest 
resources, and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

There was no objection. ' 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to complete and keep 
current for the United States the forest sur- 
vey authorized and directed by section 9 of 
the act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 699, 702; 16 
U. 8. C. 581h), said section is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized and directed, under such 
plans as he may determine to be fair and 
equitable, to cooperate with appropriate offi- 
cials of each State of the United States, and 
either through them or directly with private 
and other agencies, in making and keeping 
current a comprehensive survey of the pres- 
ent and prospective requirements for timber 
and other forest products in the United 
States, and of timber supplies, including a 
determination of the present and potential 
productivity of forest land therein, and of 
such other facts as may be necessary in the 
determination of ways and means to balance 
the timber budget of the United ‘States. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not to exceed $750,000 
annually to complete the initial survey au- 
thorized by this section: Provided, That the 
total appropriation of Federal funds under 
this section to complete the initial survey 
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shall not exceed $6,500,000. There is addi- 
tionally authorized to be appropriated not 
to exceed $250,000 annually to keep the sur- 
vey current.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
House Resolution 488 is laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the Rxconp at this 
point on the bill just passed and that 
all Members who may desire to speak 
on the legislation have permission to re- 
vise and extend their own remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

There was no objection. 

H. R. 3848 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation was introduced for the pur- 
pose of amending section 9 of the act of 
May 22, 1928, commonly known as the 
McSweeney-McNary Act. The Me- 
Sweeney-McNary Act, as many know, is 
ofttimes referred to as the charter for 
forest research in this country. Outside 
of the Clarke-McNary Act, in my opin- 
ion, more good has been accomplished 
under the McSweeney-McNary Act than 
any other piece of forest legislation. May 
I briefly recount the purposes of the act, 
which is made up of 10 sections. 

Section 1 states the general purposes of 
the act. 

Section 2 provides for research in for- 
est management, with an authorization 
of $1,000,000 per year. 

Section 3 provides for the investiga- 
tion of forest tree diseases, with an au- 
thorization of $250,000 per year. 

Section 4 provides for the investigation 
of forest insects, with an authorization 
of $350,000 per year. 

Section 5 provides for the investigation 
of forest wildlife, with an authorization 
of $150,000 per year. 

Section 6 provides for the investigation 
of forest fire weather, with an authoriza- 
tion of $50,000 per year. 

Section 7 provides for the investigation 
of forest range resources, with an au- 
thorization of $275,000 per year. 

Section 8 provides for an investigation 
of forest products, with an authorization 
of $1,050,000 per year, 

Section 9 provides for a Nation-wide 
survey of forest resources, limits the an- 
nual authorization to $250,000 per year, 
and places a limit of $3,000,000 on the 
total appropriation for the project. 

Section 10 provides for forest economic 
investigations, with an authorization of 
$250,000 per year. 

In this legislation we are only con- 
cerned with section 9. Now, the objects 
of section 9 are fourfold. 

First. An inventory of the area, loca- 
tion, and condition of forest nds, and 
the quantity, kind, and quality of the 
timber on the land. 

Second. A determination of the rate of 
growth of our forests, by types, regions, 
and species. 
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Third. A determination of the rate at 
which our timber is being depleted by 
cutting and by fire, by insects, diseases, 
and so forth, 

Fourth. A determination of the cur- 
rent and probable future requirements 
for forest products for all purposes and 
uses. 

In the beginning let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that section 9 is the 
only section that places a limitation on 
the total appropriation. While section 
9 authoriz:s an appropriation of $250,- 
090 per year, a limitation of $3,000,000 is 
placed on the total appropriation for the 
survey. The limitation has just about 
been reached. At the beginning of the 
year $2,707,313 had been expended on the 
survey and the survey was approximately 
one-half completed. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
held complete hearings on the bill, which 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. It ap- 
pears from these hearings that some 
300,000,000 acres of our total 630,000,- 
000 forest acres have been covered by 
the survey. The survey was commenced 
in 1930 and continued until inter- 
rupted by the war, and the cost so far 
has been 1.6 cents per acre, Let me 
digress at this point to state that the 
survey has been of untold value to our 
war effort. The War Production Board 
has used the survey and the personnel 
connected with the survey for the pur- 
pose of locating the various species of 
timber for various purposes, such as air- 
craft and ship timber, and so forth, and 
in securing information on the rate of 
production and factors effecting produc- 
tion, why production was falling off, or 
was not increasing in places needed, and 
so forth. Had it not been for the survey 
the production of lumber for war pur- 
poses would have been greatly retarded. 

The evidence before the committee is 
to the effect that it will take an addi- 
tional $3,500,000 to complete the survey, 
which will make a total cost of $6,500,- 
000. The evidence further shows that 
it will take $250,000 per year to keep the 
survey current. Of course, the survey 
unless kept current would be of little or 
no value. The bill unanimously re- 
ported by the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture increases the total authoriza- 
tion of $3,000,000 contained in section 9 
of the McSweeney-McNary bill to $6,- 
500,000 ın order for the survey to be com- 
pleted and authorizes $250,000 per an- 
num to keep the survey current. The 
bill as reported authorizes an annual ap- 
propriation of $750,000 of the additional 
$3,500,000, the evidence showing this 
amount can be used annually in com- 
pleting the survey. 7 

The importance of this legislation 
from the standpoint of the States is ex- 
cellently stated by Mr. Joseph F. Kaylor, 
State forester of Maryland, who testified 
before the committee for the Association 
of State Foresters. Mr. Kaylor stated: 

In many States, forestry departments are 
considered the keystone of the conservation 
arch. Yet, as things stand, State officials 
must attempt to build a structure without 
adequate architectural plans. The forest 
survey will supply facts and figures for such 
plans. 
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State forestry agencies are continuously 
asked to produce factual information for 
forest industries, especially when emergency 
arises, and high-grade products are in de- 
mand. Many of the 41 States which I rep- 
resent here today do not have the facts 
and figures to supply timber-using agencies, 
nor do they have this information to say 
definitely that we should or should not cut 
or remove what is very likely to be valuable 
growing stock that may be sacrificed in a 
very wasteful manner. State forestry de- 
partments have, therefore, been placed in 
the rather awxward position of discouraging 
additional development of forest industries 
for fear that new industries will remove 
much of the potential wood fiber, and there- 
by wreck havoc in existing industries now 
using products of. the forest. 

State forestry departments are charged 
with the protection of nearly 400,000,000 
acres of forest land. 1 must admit, as a rep- 
resentative of the State foresters, that we do 
not have adequate data on which to submit 
State-wide forest fire protection plans based 
on a knowledge of conditions, costs, and an 
acceptable plan of action. This cannot be 
worked out until we know more about the 
basic conditions of our timberlands, such as 
the total stand of timber, condition of the 
growing stock, growth, and drain on the 
timber. We must have information upon 
which to establish forest transportation sys- 
tems, the location of fire towers, and to de- 
termine administrative districts. It is also 
essential to indicate the ultrahigh hazard 
areas where intensive forest-fire protection is 
imperative. 

As the agencies to whom our citizens look 
for information on forest products, the State 
foresters are continually called upon to make 
market studies, and similar investigations, 
but are faced with obsolete or inadequate in- 
formation to form a basis for such activities. 

Forest-type maps such as are developed by 
the forest survey should prove {nvaluable to 
other bureaus of the State conservation 
agencies. I refer to the assistance which 
could be rendered to game and fish authori- 
ties by supplying them with vegetative-cover 
maps to show what lands are best adapted 
to raising deer or quail and what the carry- 
ing capacity of these lands is at the time of 
the investigation. With the survey's facts 
and figures State foresters are in position to 
effectuate a Nation-wide_ flood control pro- 
gram in the uplands. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that for every dollar spent for in- 
tensive fire protection and upstream engl- 
neering work, a greater return in flood con- 
trol and prevention of soil erosion can be 
derived than from any other public expen- 
diture. 

To permit State officials to function as 
they should in the public interest, we hope 
that your committee will approve and au- 
thorize a continuation of the forest survey. 


The value of the survey to the farmers 
of America was ably presented by Mr. 
Fred Breckman, Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grange. Mr. Breck- 
man stated: 

I said one-third of our forest lands are in 
farm wood lots. 

Our farm wood lots comprise about 
185,000,000 acres, or an average of about 50 
acres per farm. Between six and seven billion 
board feet of lumber is required annually by 
our farmers. In addition, vast quantities of 
fuel wood, posts, poles, and so forth, come 
from these wood lots. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that they should be properly handled. 

But before any natural resource can be 
intelligently managed, basic facts about it 


must be available. The forest survey is ob- 


taining this information for both private and 
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public forest lands of all kinds as a basis for 
sound programs and policies. 

As we understand it, about one-half of the 
country's forests have been surveyed, and the 
appropriation made to conduct this work is 
nearly exhausted. 

The National Grange has formally recom- 
mended the speedy completion of the forest 


survey. The war has brought home the 


critical need for information on farm produc- 
tion, whether it be food, fiber, or lumber. 
Since the purpose of the forest-survey 
amendment which is now, being considered 
is to authorize funds to complete the survey 
for the remainder of the country, we favor 
its enactment. Considerable funds are ex- 
pended annually to obtain production data 
on farm crops other than timber, and we 
feel that more facts about the wood lots are 
needed for sound land-use management on 
farms. 

Yes; the extension foresters have been of 
great help to a few farmers in managing 
their farm wood lots properly, They show 
them which trees to cut and many other 
things, and right now in a few places a mar- 
keting program is in effect under which the 
farmer is advised how to estimate the value 
of his timber. That is an important matter 
for the average farmer. A speculator or 
somebody like that may come around and 
say, “I will give you a thousand dollars for 
the timber On your place.” The farmer, not 
having an accurate idea as to the value of 
the timber, might fall for that proposition, 
where if he had a chance to consult with 
somebody to make an intelligent estimate 
for him, that person might say, Why, you 
can get a thousand dollars for half of it, and 
still have the rest.” It is of great value to 
the farmer to get the right kind of informa- 
tion when he needs it. 


This legislation was recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture, approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and after 
full hearings and careful study, unani- 
mously reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Moreover, it has the 
support of the United States Forestry 
Service, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the West Coast. Timbermen’s Asso- 


ciation, the Association of State Forest- 


ers, the National Grange, and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau. 

The bill should pass. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has spoken of the necessity for the 
pending bill. It is important that the 
House act favorably on H. R. 3848, and it 
is my belief that the Senate will concur in 


the passage of a measure intended to 


complete the survey of the forest re- 
sources of the United States. The for- 
ests in our country comprise about one- 
third of the land area, or more than 
600,000,000 acres. It is a big task. 

West Virginia, in company with other 
States, has not been embraced in the 
work done to date. There are approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 forest acres in our 
State to be checked. The Monongahela 


National Forest of ‘about 1,000,000 acres, 


and the George Washington National 
Forest, in part, are located in West Vir- 
ginia. Approximately one-half of the 
forest lands, public and private, have 
been inventoried in the Nation. It is 
vital that the remaining work go forward 
at once, because the prosecution of this 
war has drained the timber supply of the 
Nation. We need to have information 
for the establishment of a basic forest 
policy. 
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In a statement in behalf of this bill, 
when a hearing was held before the 
Committee on Agriculture, December 7, 
1943, I said: 


After more than 300 years of settlement 
this country is still forced to rely on estimates 
or guesses about a national resource which 
keeps numerous industries going and paying 
wages which support five to six million per- 
sons. In addition, woodlands help support 
2,500,000 farm families. The Government 
spends millions to collect information on 
the production of soil crops other than tim- 
ber, and I think the farmers are entitled to 
the same consideration regarding their wood- 
lands which make up one-third of our com- 
mercial forest land. 

Forest lands supply game with food and 
shelter and millions of Americans with op- 
portunity for recreation. Forests conserve 
water and help prevent floods and erosion. 


Forests are one of our most important re- 


newable natural resources. They must be 
managed, not mined. This resource must be 
perpetuated and made secure for the people, 

I would like to paraphrase my prepared 
statement at this point by saying that cer- 
‘tain scientists and research experts in Amer- 
ica today believe that it is very possible that 
within 40 or 50 years from now we will be 
thinking very definitely in terms of the pro- 
duction of fuels from wood products, and so 


I would like to attempt to reinforce what I 


have said here on the other values of forest 
products from the standpoint of a possible 
source of fuel in the future. 

To set up this type of prògram we must 
make it perpetuating, and we must bring it 
to the people in a manner which will cause it 
to be secure. To set up policies and progrums 
to do this requires authentic information 
such as the forest survey is obtaining on the 
extent, location, and condition of forest land 
and the timber on it, the rate of depletion, 
and the present and prospective requirements 
of the country for the forest products which 
we know will be increasingly used. 


America, Mr. Speaker, and my col- 
leagues, is a rich nation, but we cannot 
expect our resources, particularly forest 
in nature, to continue to supply a nation 
at war and during the reconstruction pe- 
riod when peace has come again if we 
indiscriminately cut the trees from the 
land without laying down a pattern for 
scientific renewal of our reserves. This 
survey will return threefold the money 
necessary to carry it forward. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks on the floor of the House on 
March 23 regarding the need for forest 
research I touched briefly on this sur- 
yey. It is progressing too slowly and 
unless this amendment is passed the 
study will have to stop in another year 
or so, with the country only half cov- 
ered, because the funds authorized to 
start the survey will all have been appro- 
priated. This situation arises not be- 
cause of any inefficient use of the funds, 
but clearly on account of the magnitude 


of the job. I am toldrthat the 300,000,- 


000 acres already covered has cost less 
than 2 cents per acre. 

This survey obtains information on 
the area and condition of forest land, 
volume and growth. of the timber, and 
the requirements of the wood-using in- 
dustries for raw materials from the for- 
ests. Such facts are essential for the 
sound development and utilization of a 
region’s forest resources. Unfortu- 

- nately they are not available for the 
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Central State because the Forest Survey 
has not covered it. 

In regions such as the South which 
have been studied, excellent use has 
been made of the findings in determin- 
ing the supply of critical timber for war 
purposes and in adjusting industrial de- 
velopment to the capacity of the land to 
produce timber. Another important use 
of the results is in bringing out the con- 
dition of the forest land, and in most 
cases the need for better forest practice 
to produce a permanent and increased 
supply of timber for industry, both of 
which are basic to community stabiliza- 
tion and regular employment. 

I sincerely trust that this resolution 
will be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed and that they may appear imme- 
diately following the statement of the 
gentleman from Virginia, the chairman 
of the committee. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed and that they may follow those of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BREHM]. 

There was no objection. 


HUNGRY HORS™ DAM 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 481, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. &. 3570) to provide as an emer- 
gency war project for the partial construction 
of the Hungry Horse Dam on the South Fork 
of the Flathead River in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 2 
hours to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minuterule. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
H. R. 3570, be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
providing additional storage for water which 
shall be used for (1) the generation of elec- 
tric energy urgently needed for the war effort, 
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and (2) the irrigation and reclamation of arid 
lands, and other beneficial uses, primarily in 
the State of Montana but also in downstream 
areas, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to proceed immediately 
with the construction of the proposed Hungry 
Horse Dam (including facilities for generating 
electric energy) on the South Fork of the 
Flathead River, Flathead County, Mont., to 
such a height as may be necessary to im- 
pound immediately approximately 1,000,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to complete, as soon as the necessary 
additional material is available, the construc- 
tion of the Hungry Horse Dam so as to pro- 
vide a storage reservoir with an ultimate ca- 
pacity of approximately 1,500,000 acre-feet’ of 
water. 

Src. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That for the purpose of irrigation 
and reclamation of arid lands, for controlling 
floods, improving navigation, regulating the 
flow of the South Fork of the Flathead River, 
for the generation of electric energy urgently 
needed for the war effort, and for other bene- 
ficial uses primarily in the State of Montana 
but also in downstream areas, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
proceed as soon as practicable with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
proposed Hungry Horse Dam (including facil- 
ities for generating electric energy) on the 
South Fork of the Flathead River, Flathead 
County, Mont., to such a height as may be 
necessary to impound not less than 1,000,000 
acre-feet of water. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to complete, as soon as the neces- 
sary additional material is available. the con- 
struction of the Hungry Horse Dam so as to 
provide a storage reservoir of the maximum 
usable and feasible capacity. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain under the provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388 and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto), such additional 
works as he may deem necessary for irriga- 
tion purposes. Such irrigation works may 
be undertaken only after a report and find- 
ings thereon have been made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as provided in such Fed- 
eral reclamation laws; and, within the limits 
of the water users’ repayment ability, such 
report may be predicated on allocation to 
irrigation of an appropriate portion of the 
cost of constructing said dam and reservoir, 
Said dam and reservoir and said irrigation 
works may be utilized for irrigation purposes 
only pursuant to the provisions of said Fed- 
eral reclamation laws. 

“Src. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
involves the Columbia River, one of the 
truly great rivers of the world which, 
drains considerable portions of the four 
Western States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana. 

The principal tributary of the 74 
rivers which make up the Columbia 
watershed is the Snake River, whose 
headwaters are in Wyoming. 

For over a year these five States in- 
volved have been working in harmony 
with the Federal Government in the de- 
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velopment of a logical and comprehen- 
sive program by which all of the peo- 
ples of the area drained by the Columbia 
River may equitably participate in the 
benefits of this great river. 

This bill is a first product of this pro- 
gressive and congenial arrangement, a 
tentative five-State agreement has been 
entered into and I feel that it is both 
significant and encouraging, that the 
Federal Government, as represented by 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
has welcomed and whole-heartedly 
worked with these five States in the fur- 
therance of the several proposals “or the 
full development of the Columbia River. 

While it is true that this bill could 
have been proposed by the Department 
of the Interior under existing laws, it is 
also true that a certain amount of stale- 
mate occurred because of differences be- 
tween the War and Interior Depart- 
ments as to just where a storage dam in 
Montana should be located in order to 
create more industrial firm power down- 
stream for the war effort. This bill was 
introduced in order to propose a logical 
alternative, and to break this depart- 
mental deadlock. 

The dam to be authorized by this bill 
will be self-liquidating. It will pay for 
itself. 

This fact will be fully explained by my 
colleague the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. Mansrretp], in whose district the 
Hungry Horse storage dam would be 
located. 

The Columbia River is truly one of the 
great assets of the United States. 

It is fed by the lakes and the glaciers 
of the high Rockies and with its 74 prin- 
cipal tributaries and a fall of over 6,000 
feet from Jackson Lake, in Wyoming, to 
Bonneville, near sea level. This river is 
capable of tremendous benefits to the 
industrious people of that area, and 
through them to the Nation. This area 
is capable of consuming tremendous 
quantities of products produced in other 
parts of the United States, and in turn 
is capable of producing many of the es- 
sentials which go to make a great and 
strong nation. Right now some 40 per- 
cent of all our domestic aluminum is 
produced here. ' 

In the past our rivers have been de- 
veloped almost by force of circumstance. 
If floods occurred, we built levees. If 
we wanted reclamation, we tapped the 
river at the nearest point consistent with 
the gravity problems involved. If we 
wanted navigation, we either put our 
dredges to work or waited months until 
flood waters made this possible. If we 
wanted power, we put our dams in where 
civiization or industry had already been 
developed. Logical development has 
been a secondary matter. 

Under the five-States agreement we 
come upon a new vision. We propose to 
construct storage dams and impound the 
water at the highest practicable point 
of origin. Thus it will be possible for us 
to so manage this river that we can 
eliminate floods, encourage navigation 
through the elimination of the danger of 
delta and channel obstructions. We can 
reclaim an additional 2,500,000 acres, 
We can reduce erosion to a minimum. 
We can end for all time the danger of 
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drought. And last but not least, we can 
create a condition of firm power for all 
the power projects along the Columbia 
River. 

Of particular importance to this Na- 
tion, I think, and to this House, which 
directly represents the people of the Na- 
tion, is the fact that in the final analysis, 
much of the balance of power, both in 
peacetimes and in war, lies with the na- 
tions which have, and wisely manage, 
great rivers. Part of the unseen strength 
of our German enemy lies in her com- 
plete harnessing of the Rhine River 
through storage dams and other develop- 
ments. We learn that the Rhine is man- 
aged down to the last bucketful. Our 
Nation is just beginning to see the wis- 
dom of this comprehensive river devel- 
opment, 

In the end much of our national 
strength lies in an intelligent manage- 
ment of our great rivers so that maxi- 
mum benefits will accrue to all who live 
within their drainage areas, and through 
these industrious people, the entire Na- 
tion will be benefited on the basis of 
mutual service to all of us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, we of Montanavowe a great deal 
to the sterling efforts of Congressmen 
WHITE, O'CONNOR, Horan, ROCKWELL, and 
all the other members of the Irrigation 
Committee for their untiring efforts in 
behalf of this proposed legislation. 

I rise at this time to speak in behalf 
of H. R. 3570, a bill to provide for the 
authorization of the Hungry Horse Dam 
on the south fork of the Flathead River 
in northwestern Montana. First, I want 
to thank the House for the consideration 
it has shown to me and to the people of 
my State during the period of grave 
emergency and great anxiety of last sum- 
mer when Flathead Lake was threatened 
and when our security and hopes were at 
a very low ebb. At that time we were 
fearful that the Bonneville Administra- 
tion and the Army engineers would, un- 
der the War Powers Act, come in and 
raise our lake initially 17 feet and by 
1946, 37 feet. Because of that the entire 
Montana delegation—Senators WHEELER 
and Murray, Congressman O’Connor, 
and myself—met with the Bonneville Ad- 
visory Commission and urged them not 
to go ahead with their plan. We were 
given the assurance that before anything 
was done meetings to discuss the situa- 
tion would be held by the Army engineers 
and the Bonneville Administration with 
the Montana people. These meetings 
were held on June 1 and 3, 1943, and I 
should like to call your attention to the 
newspaper headlines and clippings re- 
garding them, which I have collected so 
that you will be able to have some idea 
as to how this situation affected us. 

At the first meeting, held June 1 at 
Helena, the State capital, Brig. Gen. 


Warren T. Hannum made the statement 


that— 


Of four proposals for Northwest power de- 
ve.opment considered, raising of Flathead 
Lake by 17 feet to provide the needed supple- 
mental storage for Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville Dams was the only one that was feasible 
to meet the war emergency. 


May I repeat, General Hannum said in 
effect that the rajsing of Flathead Lake 
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was the only proposal of four considered 
that was feasible to meet the war emer- 
gency. I further quote from a statement 
made by the general at the Helena meet- 
ing and carried over the U. P. to the effect 
that 

` The survey just completed will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Bonneville Power 
Administration and the War Production 
Board and after the Secretary of War asks 
Congress for the appropriation we intend to 
begin work July 1. 


That, as you see, was a pretty bald 
statement because we were told in Mon- 
tana that our site was the only feasible 
one, that there was a war emergency, 
and that work begin July 1. You can 
well understand how those words affected 
the thinking of the people and 2 days 
later at the public meeting called in Kal- 
ispell, Mont., the people showed their 
feelings in unmistakable terms. These 
headlines on the chart show how it was 
felt in the press in various parts of the 
State. 

It is easy for any Member of this House 
to envisage the situation which arose. 
Not only was Flathead Lake itself to be 
raised, which the Army engineers said 
was necessary to furnish storage for 
power downstream in Washington and 
Oregon, but in addition it would have 
affected the welfare of 25,000 people di- 
rectly, and 50,000 people indirectly 
throughout western Montana; it would 
have destroyed a large lumber industry; 
it would h:.ve brought about the removal 
from their homes of people who had de- 
termined to spend the rest of their lives 
in the beautiful Flathead Valley; it would 
have inundated something like 50,000 
acres of the best agricultural land in the 
country; it would have wiped out some 
towns completely, others partially; and 
it would have made a stinking morass of 
the most scenic area in the United States. 

At this public meeting, the Flathead 
County High Schoo) auditorium which 
normally seats 1,500 was crowded to the 
limit, and it was estimated that 3,200 
people were inside the auditorium and a 
like number outside taking in the pro- 
ceedings via loudspeakers. The people 
came to the meeting determined to do all 
that they possibly could to stop this des- 
picable plan, and I am afraid that had 
the attempt to raise Flathead gone 
through there would have been trouble 
at that time. If the people of the Flat- 
head country were convinced that the 
raising of Flathead Lake was a war need 
they would, I assure you, have given their 
wholehearted assent to what was neces- 
sary. However, they did not believe that 
such was the case and I agree with them 
wholeheartedly, because all of us from 
that part of the country knew that there 
were other areas such as the Hungry 
Horse which could be developed which 
would not have affected the economy of 
the region as the Flathead Lake proposal 
would. Montana has never failed in 
meeting its country’s needs. 

The Flathead has sent in excess of 
4,000 of its sons and daughters into the 
armed forces of the United States to fight 
to protect their homes and country. I 
sincerely hope that when they return 
they will not find that they have won the 
war abroad only to find that they have 
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lost their valley and the homes which 
they have looked forward to and which 
they felt that they were defending in this 
war. Montana has made many contri- 
butions to the war through its man- 
power. Forty-eight thousand three 
hundred and eighty-eight out of a draft 
register of 127,958—and this includes all 
the 18-44’s—had by December 9, 1943, 
entered the service of their country. We 
have been among the leaders in the buy- 
ing of bonds and in the giving of our 
natural resources, but Montana has been 
treated shabbily in the matter of war 
industries since the war started and 
many of our people have been forced to 
leave the State to work in other parts of 
the country. This matter of the pro- 
posed raising of Flathead Lake was an- 
other indication of our being treated un- 
fairly. However, thanks to the consid- 
eration which Congress gave us and to 
the deadly serious and united support ot 
every person in the State of Montana, 
we were able to have-an investigating 
committee sent to the Flathead this past 
summer and out of that has come the 
proposal for the authorization of the 
Hungry Horse Dam. 

Few States in the Union have greater 
water resources than Montana, but we 
have not realized the full value of them 
until just lately. Two of the largest 
rivers in the United States, the Missouri 
and the Columbia, rise in Montana, and 
Montana is the only State which can 
boast of rivers draining into the Pacific 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and Hudson 
Bay. The annual flow of all its rivers 
would cover the entire State with 6 
inches of water, and this flow would irri- 
gate in excess of 10,000,000 acres, al- 
though actually only 2,000,000 acres are 
irrigated at the present time and less 
than two-thirds of these have adequate 
water all the time. The rivers of Mon- 
tana could supply 3,700,000 horsepower of 
electric energy, whicl. is about one-tenth 
of the estimated hydroelectric capacity 
for the entire United States. Only four 
States—California, New York, Oregon, 
and Arizona—have greater potential 
power resources, and yet Montana’s 
actual production is less than 500,000 
horsepower. 

Montana, fortunately perhaps, prob- 
ably can never become a center of heavy 
industry or even predominantly indus- 
trial in the sense of light manufacture. 
However, there is no reason why, in time, 
power should not be developed in Mon- 
tana to further the use of our alumina 
clays, our metals, and our forest re- 
sources. We would like to see in our 
State a well-developed, sound industrial 
economy, not based on war but based on 
a system whereby we would have a per- 
manent means of integrating our re- 
sources, our power, and our people. We 
do want to advance gradually and 
soundly. 

We in Montana look upon our State as 
& part of the Northwest and what is done 
in developing such projects as the Hun- 
gry Horse, we think, will benefit all the 
States of the region. Montana has raw 
materials in lavish supply, all kinds of 
minerals, and a varied and imposing list 
of agricultural products. We have a vig- 
orous and hardy people who can furnish 
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the necessary labor surply, for they are 
descendants of great men and women— 
the pioneers who settled this area in the 
first place. We have a great job to do in 
taking our place in the family of States. 
It cannot be done without sound think- 
ing, wise planning, and hard work. 

The answer to our problem concerning 
Flathead Lake and the Hungry Horse 
lies here in Washington. We have done 
everything we possibly can do, and now 
we are coming to you and asking that 
you give us the assurance, in the author- 
ization of this bill, that nothing further 
will ever be done to destroy Flathead 
Lake. In the past there have been two 
attempts to take over that lake but to 
date they have been unsuccessful. We 
of Montana feel that though we have 
been successful in thwarting outside ef- 
forts twice, it is quite possible that the 
danger will rise again. Hence I am in- 
troducing this bill to cover authoriza- 
tion for the construction of the Hungry 
Horse Dam. This is an alternative pro- 
posal, in case another attempt is made 
to raise Flathead Lake. It is also insur- 
ance to us that such an attempt will not 
be made again if another and more 
feasible project is authorized. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
is behind the authorization; the Recla- 
mation Service, which would have the 
control of the project, is in favor of it, 
and the Reclamation Service has indi- 
cated that approximately 100,000 acres 
would be benefited from irrigation fur- 
nished from the Hungry Horse Reservoir. 
In addition, of course, it would be of 
great value in power benefits to the State 
and to the region when the hydroelec- 
tric facilities are completed, and it 
would be of some value in flood control 
not only in the Flathead Valley itself 
but as far west as Idaho. Furthermore, 
on the proposed Hungry Horse site there 
is no farm land to be taken out of pro- 
duction, no railroads or highways or tele- 
phone lines to be flooded out, no homes 
to be destroyed. It is up in the moun- 
tains in the Flathead National Forest 
and it will not decrease the value of the 
tax rolls. 

It might be well also to point out at 
this time that in the State of Montana, 
and throughout a large part of the 
Northwest as well, our water flows fuc- 
tuate up and down. We have a series 
of wet years and a series of dry years, 
and if we should experience another dry 
period, as we did in the thirties, it might 
be imperative that the Bonneville Power 
Administration would have to develop 
quickly some new storage plan. In such 
a situation we would be afraid that they 
would pick Flathead Lake for the project 
if this bill—which I am discussing—is 
not passed. 

I have with me today the report of 
the Northwest States Development As- 
sociation, wich is an organization of 
the Governors of Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, in which 
is recommended the construction of the 
Hungry Horse Dam as an immediate ne- 
cessity. ‘This association has made a 
very careful study of the various proj- 
ects in the five Northwest States and has 
availed itself of all possible information 
from governmental departments, State, 
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and private sources. The association 
recommends for immediate or early post- 
war construction only such projects as 
are urgently necessary and <elf-liquidat- 
ing, wnich means that the Government 
will be entirely reimbursed and that there 
will be no charge against the taxpayers 
of the United States for such construct- 
tion. The Hungry Horse project is, I 
repeat, entirely within the ational for- 
est, has no agricultural value, and a 
very limited value for the future produc- 
tion of timber as evidenced by the state- 
ment before the Irrigation Committee 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

A few more facts before I finish. We 
have been told by reclamation engineers 
who have carried on soil analyses in the 
Flathead area that much of our land 
will be worthless inside of 20 years if it 
is not taken care of and built up now 
through use of irrigation waters and 
rotation of crops. - 

For almost 16 years the question of the 
raising of Flathead Lake has been held 
as a sword of Damocles over the heads 
of the people of Montana. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the insecurity this caused 
has retarded development in Montana 
and that the resulting instability has 
cost many times more than the price of 
the cost of the Hungry Horse Dam. 

I should also like to call to your atten- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, that every person and 
every group in Montana is wholeheart- 
edly behind this project. For the first 
time in the history of our State we have 
achieved unity on a single domestic 
proposition. That unity was born when 
the Flathead was threatened last sum- 
mer; that unity has survived in the de- 
sire for the authorization of the Hungry 
Horse. This is not class or partisan 
legislation; it is the plea of a united peo- 
ple for what they believe to be right and 
just. They believe that this is the most 
important piece of legislation they have 
ever asked from Congress and they feel 
that its enactment will benefit them and 
the entire Northwest for all time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated the case for 
the Hungry Horse. This bill means 
everything to the people of my State and 
they are looking to this House this after- 
noon with hope and confidence. In their 
behalf I urge you with all the energy that 
I have not to let us down. We have 
felt all along that our only safeguard 
was the Congress of the United States. 
We fought hard to retain what we think 
is justly ours. I am asking you this af- 
ternvon to pass this bill which we know 
will give us security, assure our future, 
and lay the ground work for the develop- 
ment of a greater Montana and, by the 
same token, a greater America. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I insert some 
suggestions concerning the economic 
justification for the Hungry Horse Dam 
project. 

The proposed Hungry Horse Dam is a 
major feature of a large comprehensive 
plan now in preparation for maximum 
economical utilization of the headwaters 
of the Columbia River in Montana for 
irrigation of lands in the so-called Kali- 
Spell area, for power production, and for 
fiood-control and related benefits. 

Originally a dam at Bad Rock Canyon 
was planned to divert adequate water 
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from the natural flow of the Flathead 
River below the junction of the North 
and South Forks to supply the Kalispell 
area. However, after a thorough ex- 
amination of the Bad Rock site, it be- 
came apparent that unfavorable geo- 
logic and topographic conditions pre- 
clude the construction of a safe struc- 
ture except at a tremendous cost neces- 
sary to overcome unusual foundation 
conditions and topographic difficulties in 
connection with an exceedingly large 
spillway requirement. The unsuitability 
of the Bad Rock site eliminates the 
North Fork as a potential direct source 
of supply, thus making upstream supple- 
mental storage on the South he a nec- 
essary requirement. 

The Hungry Horse site on the South 
Fork of Flathead River would be so situ- 
ated that it would afford, as one of its 
multiple functions, this service to the ir- 
rigation project and was therefore con- 
sidered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
as a post-war development in connection 
with the Kalispell area. 

Flathead Lake has been looked to as 
a resourceful site for regulation of the 
headwaters of the Columbia River. How- 
ever, regulation accomplished through 
raising the Kerr Dam constructed by 
the Montana Power Co. at the outlet of 
Flathead Lake would bring about the 
inundation of nine towns: Polson, Big 
Arm, Elmo, Dayton, Rollins, Somers, 
Lakeside, Holt, and Big Fork, also a por- 
tion of the town of Kalispell and about 
one-fourth of the irrigable land in the 
Kalispell area. 

The construction of Hungry Horse 
Dam, Reservoir, and power plant would 
eliminate present agitation and possible 
future proposals for raising Kerr Dam 
with its accompanying wasteful aban- 
donment of properties surrounding Flat- 
head Lake. The proposed dam affords 
the desired stream flow regulation for 
flood control as well as for downstream 
power plants, and would materially in- 
crease the firm power output of these 
plants, including Grand Coulee Dam. It 
would also permit the generation of 
electrical energy at the site and afford 
an adequate stored water supply for the 
irrigation of about 100,000 acres north 
of Flathead Lake. H. R. 3570 authorizes 
the immediate construction of the dam, 
including facilities for generating elec- 
tric energy, to a height necessary to im- 
pound approximately 1,000,000 acre-feet 
and also later construction of the re- 
maining portion of the dam and addi- 
tional irrigation works when necessary 
materials are available. 

Although the investigations are not 
fully completed, reliable information is 
in hand which emphasizes the economic 
feasibility of the undertaking for imme- 
diate construction and for its long-range 
benefits to the region, the State, and the 
Nation. 

The regulation of 1,000,000 acre-feet 
of storage at the Hungry Horse site would 
result in an immediate increase in the 
firm power output of existing down- 
stream plants. The need for an increase 
in the hydro firm output in the North- 
west area was emphasized during past 
low run-off periods demanding the con- 
sumption of a valuable anc limited fuel- 
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oil supply in order to supplement the 
hydro production of electrical energy. It 
is highly significant that this waste of 
fuel oil can be eliminated, and, in addi- 
tion, new blocks of-energy can be made 
available during the war period without 
the expenditure of highly critical mate- 
rials and labor involved in the manufac- 
ture and installation of additional elec- 
trical generating equipment if that 
means were resorted to. 

The firm power output of the hydro 
power plants on the Columbia River sys- 
tem is limited to production which can 
be sustained during the period of critical 
low run-off. Had Hungry Horse Reser- 
voir been in operation during July 1940 
to March 1942, the most critical low run- 
off period of record, it would have been 
possible to increase the sustained release 
of Flathead Lake by 800 second-feet, per- 
mitting the following increases in firm 
output at existing and prospective power 
plants: 


Increase in 
firm contin- 


Plant Head | uous output 
with Hungry 
Horse storage 
W power plants: Feet Kilowatts 
S 185 9, 000 
Thompson Falls 50 2, 400 
Grand Coulee... 300 14, 700 
Rock Island. 1. 600 
Bonneville .....0.- 2. 400 
Total existing 130, 100 
Potential power plants: 
Cabinet Gorge 107 5, 200 
Canyon. 280 13, 700 
Foster Creek. 160 7, 800 
Chelan.. 90 4, 400 
Rocky Reach. 55 2, 700 
Priest Rapids. 5 130 6, 300 
Umatilla Rapids 50 2, 400 
Arlington a 50 2, 400 
John Day abe 60 2,900 
The Balles. a 7 3, 700 
Total potential 1, 057 2 51, 500 
1 Say 30,000. 
Say 50,000. 


A conservative valuation of down- 
stream power benefits has been assumed 
on the basis of $10 per kilowatt-year for 
the existing power plants which would 
give an annual value of $300,000. 

Using the entire live storage content 
of the reservoir to supplement the 
natural stream flow during the critical 
low-flow period July 1940 to March 1942, 
a continuous discharge of 2,000 second- 
feet could be maintained at Hungry 
Horse power plant. The average head 
during this period is estimated to be 315 
feet. Assuming an over-all efficiency of 
80 percent, there would have been pro- 
duced 43,000 kilowatts of firm continu- 
ous power, or 377,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of firm energy annually. The irrigation 
project will require annually approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy for pumping. It is estimated that 
an annual average of 120,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of secondary energy will also 
be available. The total output is thus 
expected to be as follows: 

Kilowatt-hours 


Use for project pumping 9, 000, 000 
Firm commercial 368, 000, 000 
Zr 120, 000, 000 

. 8 497, 000, 000 
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The firm power generated at Hungry 
Horse power plant is estimated to have a 
value of $17.50 per kilowatt-year deliv- 
ered at load centers. On the basis of a 
70-percent load factor and 10-percent 
transmission-line loss for the 42,000 kilo- 
watts of firm continuous output in ex- 
cess of project pumping, the annual gross 
value is $950,000. Annual operation and 
maintenance charges, replacements, and 
repairs, and transmission costs are esti- 
mated to be $300,000, leaving a net an- 
nual value—ahead of interest and 
amortization—of $650,000. 

Most of the potentially irrigable area 
to be served from the project is now dry- 
farmed. Of this area approximately 30 
percent is devoted to the production of 
wheat and other small grains. The rain- 
fall, about 742 inches during the crop- 
growing season, is inadequate to assure 
the pasture and forage that is needed for 
the livestock industry of the area. Such 
hay crops as are produced are usually 
limited to one cutting per year. Some 
potatoes and peas are grown under dry- 
farming methods on these lands, but the 
average yields are very low and the re- 
sults uncertain due to low rainfall. 

With irrigation, the production of po- 
tatoes, dairy products, and peas will be 
substantially increased. The present 
livestock industry would be materially 
benefited and stabilized through the in- 
crease in assured forage crops. The po- 
tentially irrigable area is about 100,000 
acres. 

Indicative of what may be expected on 
the Kalispell area with irrigation is the 
fine record of production being achieved 
on the nearby irrigated area below Flat- 
head Lake, where approximately 180 
bushels of potatoes, 25 bushels of dried 
field peas, 35 bushels of wheat (spring 
and winter), 50 bushels of barley, 85 
bushels of oats, 25 bushels of rye, and 3 
to 3% tons of alfalfa hay are yielded 
per acre.. Preliminary information in- 
dicates that, with irrigation, the lands in 
the Kalispell area will bring about the 
creation of food and new wealth to the 
extent of approximately $2,000,000 an- 
nually over and above the present pro- 
duction. 

Control at Hungry Horse Dam of 
high-water flows would allow a sus- 
tained production on 8,000 to 8,500 acres 
of nearby lands on the main stem of 
the Flathead River. These lands are 


-now used only to produce wild hay. 


With the threat of inundation removed, 
they will be elevated into a class of high 
productivity. Flood-control benefits 
will also extend many miles downstream 
to additional lands and areas with a 
noticeable effect being experienced as 
far as Pend Oreille Lake. It is roughly 
estimated that flood-control benefits will 
approximate $100,000 annually. 

With due regard for the worth of ful- 
filling war demands, post-war rehabili- 
tation, social and prosperous growths, 
recreation and other indirect immeas- 
urable benefits, the estimated value of 
direct benefits anticipated from the de- 
velopment of the Hungry Horse Dam 
project offers sufficient cause for justi- 
fication for its construction. The direct 
benefits alone exceed the total estimated 
project costs. 
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Assuming 3 percent interest and a 40- 
year amortization period, the total an- 
nual Federal cost on a $40,000,000 invest- 
ment would be $1,800,000. The land- 
owners’ annual cost would be interest on 
their investments $150,000, irrigation 
operation and maintenance $150,000, and 
increased taxes, and so forth, $100,000, 
making a total landowners’ cost of $400,- 
000, Operating costs for power features 
have been deducted in computing bene- 
fits. The total national annual cost is 
therefore $2,200,000. The annual direct 
benefits total $3,050,000, as follows: 


Irrigation (gross) oueon maei ea $2, 000, 000 
PON control -..--- 100, 000 
. l ( 2 650, 000 
Downstream power 300, 000 

— — 8.089.000 


Mr. OCONNOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed Hungry Horse Dam is a major 
feature in the development, not only of 
the western part of Montana, but of the 
entire Northwest as a whole. As a mem- 
ber of the investigating committee au- 
thorized by this House and sent to the 
Northwest last summer, I feel that I am 
in a good position to report to you not 
only my feeling on this proposed authori- 
zation but also the feelings of the people 
of Montana asa whole. When the Army 
engineers came into the Flathead last 
spring, it was the second attempt on the 
part of the Federal Government in 16 


years to regulate the raising of Flathead . 


Lake to such a degree that great harm 
would result, not only to the country as a 
whole but to the people living in the areas 
adjacent to the lake itself. The original 
proposal was to raise the lake 17 feet and 
eventually, within a 2 or 3-year period, 37 
feet. The raising of the lake, of course, 
would have meant that a huge storage 
reservoir would have been created and 
that in drought periods that reservoir 
would be released to furnish firm water 
power for Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
downstream on the Columbia. It would 
have meant also that this raising and 
lowering of the lake to fulfill the needs of 
the downstream power concentrate 
would have made an unsightly mess of 
the surrounding territory and in that we 
would have destroyed one of the scenic 
wonderlands of this country. In addi- 
tion, forty-five to fifty thousand acres 
would have been taken out of production 
and 25,000 people would have been di- 
rectly affected and many more through- 
out western Montana indirectly affected. 
People who have saved all their lives to 
retire to the Fiathead would have been 
forced to leave the area due to the de- 
struction of their homes. Whole towns 
such as Big Fork, Dayton, Somers, Big 
Arm, and Lakeside, would have been un- 
der water nd large towns and cities like 
Polson and Kalispell would have been 
partially inundated and made to a large 
extent worthless. A large and thriving 
lumber industry would have been de- 
stroyed and the effects of all these factors 
mentioned would have been felt as far 
away as Missoula to the south, Butte and 
Helena to the east, and Great Falls to 
the northeast. 

The people were alarmed and rightly 
so at the proposal that faced them. 
They were told that this was a war 
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emergency and that the Flathead Lake 
had to be raised to keep the war indus- 
tries functioning farther down the Co- 
lumbia and there are no more patriotic 
people in the world, Mr. Speaker, than 
the people of my State. They have far 
exceeded their quota on every War bond 
drive. They have contributed, as my 
colleague the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Mansrietp] has already stated to 
you, in excess of 50,000 men to our armed 
forces. In the last war we sent more 
men on a per capita basis into the armed 
ferces than any other State in the 
Union and after that war many of them 
did not return. This time, we want 
those service men and women of ours to 
come back to a Montana that they know 
and love. It is about time that we be- 
gan to develop our resources for the 
benefit of our people so that the Treas- 
ure State, as it is so aptly termed, can 
build on a foundation of security. 

The people of Montana are vitally in- 
terested in this proposed authorization 
bill and they are looking to the Congress 
of the United States to heed the just and 
reasonable request that this bill be 
passed. They have always, Mr. Speaker, 
looked to this body as their final hope 
and they feel that you will give them the 
just consideration which is due every 
American by richt. I could go into detail 
explaining the situation which existed in 
Montana during the last spring and sum- 
mer but I am sure that by this time all 
of you are acquainted with the dangers, 
and they were really dangers which we 
faced and which had to be overcome. 
We think that by the passing of this bill 
that we will take the first step toward 
the building of a sounder State and that 
in building up a sounder Montana we 
can encourage industry to come in and 
which will use our resources and benefit 
our own people. Fundamentally we feel 
that in doing this we will be contribut- 
ing to the welfare and prosperity of the 
Northwest as a whole. We are not self- 
ish in fighting for what we consider our 
right because we feel that if our water 
resources are developed properly the rest 
of the region will likewise benefit through 
the creation of a permanent water sup- 
ply and in that respect irrigation can be 
earried on. In other parts of the region 
industry will advance because of the se- 
cure knowledge that firm water power 
will be available and the people as a 
whole will be able to develop a well- 
integrated economy which will work for 
the benefit for not only one State but all 
States in that region and we who repre- 
sent that region feel that in building a 
greater Northwest we can contribute to 
the welfare and the future of a greater 
America, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

“House Resolution 481 was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may extend their remarks 
on this bill immediately preceding the 
vote on the bill. 


APRIL 20 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
SmırTH] for 10 minutes. 


REPLY TO REPRESENTATIVE McMURRAY’S 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF APRIL 18, 


1944—-SCURRILOUS ATTACK UNWAR- 
RANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on last Tuesday, April 18, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Howard J. McMur- 
RAY, extended his remarks in the RECORD 
on page A1851 and included a copy of a 
letter addressed to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, which appeared in that publication 
on the 14th of April 1944. 

I take this time to reply in part to a 
question that was asked by the writer of 
the article which challenges the patri- 
otism of the five Republican Members 
from the State of Wisconsin who voted 
for the soldiers’ vote bill, which was 
passed. I quote in part from that letter: 

I wonder if Representatives SMITH, STEVEN- 
SON, KEEFE, Murray, and O'Konsx1, of Wis- 
consin have sons in the service If this item 
receives space, will the above-mentioned 
Representatives be kind enough to reply to 
the writer justifying their defeating votes? 
I am sorry to say that 5 of the 224 defeating 
votes were from Wisconsin. 


The gentleman who wrote that letter is 
somewhere in New Guinea, and his name 
is alleged to be A. C. Stikl. From this 
insertion it is safe to assume that the 
gentleman who offered the extension was 
in accord with the idea expressed by the 
writer. A 

In order to keep the record straight, I 
want to speak, of course, for my own 
family. I might say, in passing, how- 
ever, that so far as the gentlemen from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEVENSON and Mr. 
O'KonNsKI] are concerned, they have no 
members eligible for the service. I do 
know that so far as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. KEEFE] is concerned, he 
has three children: A boy who at the 
present time is in the service, and two 
daughters who are married to young 
men, one of whom is serving in the South- 
west Pacific and the other in the Navy 
on Atlantic patrol duty. I know, as a 
matter of fact, that the only member of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin’s [Mr, 
Murray] family who is eligible for mili- 
tary service is in the military service and 
has been for more than 5 years. 

As to my own family, what I have to 
say about it is with considerable humility. 
There are three children in my family. 
My oldest child, a daughter, is with the 
American Red Cross and is today serving 
in India. My second daughter is mar- 
ried, and her husband has served for 2 
years in the military service. My only 
son has served in New Guinea for 26 
months. 

I submit to you that that is the answer 
to this scurrilous letter, and I furthér 
submit to you Members of this House 
that we should not be compelled to de- 
fend ourselves from the floor of this 
House against the act of a colleague who 
ought to have known better. 


1944 


Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the statement 
he has just made, and to make this fur- 
ther observation: The distinguished 
gentleman who now has the floor served 
in World War No. 1 for almost 20 months 
overseas. He also served as department 
commander of the American Legion in 
his own State of Wisconsin. Not only 
that, but he served as national executive 
committeeman from the State of Wis- 
consin for that great peacetime organi- 
zation, the American Legion. 

May I say further that at the present 
moment the wife of the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin is now serv- 
ing as national president of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary for the United 
States of America. 

I know what the gentleman did with 
respect to the soldiers’ vote bill. He did 
everything within his power to obtain 
the right for every soldier and every 
sailor to cast a full and unlimited vote for 
his choice of all candidates for all offices, 
I wish to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman who is now speaking and the 
other Members from the great State of 
Wisconsin, who did likewise. 

Mr. O’KONSKI, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OKONSKI. May I point out that 
I checked the Recorp, and this Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin [Mr. McMur- 
RAY], who put that letter in the RECORD, 
and who purports to be such a great 
friend of the men in the service, was not 
even present to vote when the soldier 
vote bill came up for a vote, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman for that observation. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Am I 
not correct in stating that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin who 
now has the floor is the one who intro- 
duced a bill providing for the education 
of the returning servicemen of World 
War No. 2? 

11 SMITH of Wisconsin. That is 
ght. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It seems 
to me that criticism of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin comes with poor grace 
from one who apparently is not familiar 
with his record. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not know what purpose the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray] had 
in putting this letter into the RECORD, 
but I wish the gentleman who is now 
speaking would insert in the Recorp the 
military record of the gentleman who in- 
serted that letter. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. For the 
gentleman’s information and the infor- 
mation of the House, he has none, and I 
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believe that he is eligible for service in 
this war. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I know 
our colleague the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH] has told you the rec- 
ord of the sons of the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress. I usually do not stand 
up here and try to wave the flag, but I 
just want to take this opportunity to tell 
some of my boy friends that if this is the 
opening gun for this coming campaign 
they can choose their own weapons and 
name their own poison. 

My son happened to be down in Pan- 
ama the day Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
You can imagine how anyone would feel 
with the papers and the radio saying all 
the time that it was expected that the 
Panama Canal was going to be the next 
point of attack by the Japanese. You 
can also imagine how one felt the day we, 
of necessity, had to pass the bill that 
provided that these boys who had made 
a contract to go in the Army or the Navy 
for 4 years should stay in the service as 
long as the war might last. 

This war is pretty serious and life is 
pretty serious to most people. I have 
noticed that anyone in this body who has 
lost a son in this war, like our distin- 
guished colleagues, the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. Brown] and the gentle- 


man from Maryland [Mr. BALDWIN], or 
anyone who has a son in the service, is 
not sitting around on this floor skinning 
his teeth like a Cheshire cat and making 
himself ridiculous before the Members 
of this House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SHERIDAN (at 
the request of Mr. EnERHARTER) for 7 
days, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 3257. An act to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of Title II of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to authorize suspen- 
sion of the statute of limitations in certain 
cases, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 24, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Friday, April 21, 1944, at 10:30 
a.m. 
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COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m. Monday, April 24, 1944, 
in room 1011, New House Office Building, 
to hold hearings on H. R. 4628. 

The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 25, 1944, 
in room 1011, New House Office Building, 
to hold hearings on H. R. 2426, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1452. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to appropria- 
tions for the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal years 1944 and 1945 (H. Doc. No. 539); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1453. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the legislative estab- 
lishment, Government Printing Office (H. 
Doc. No, 540); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts, 
House Resolution 512. Resolution providing 
for the payment of 6 months’ salary compen- 
sation and $250 funeral expenses to Mrs. 
Barbara McDonough, late an employee of the 
House; without amendment (Rept. No. 1360). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 112. Resolution authorizing and direct- 
ing the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior to conduct a 
survey of the marine and fresh-water fish- 
ery resources of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1362). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4307. A bill to 
amend the Canal Zone Code; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1363). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, H. R. 4624. A 
bill to consolidate and revise the laws re- 
lating to the Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1364). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. 

Mr, BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Concurrent Resolution 77. Concur- 
rent resolution requesting certain informa- 
tion from the President (Rept. No. 1361). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 4641. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled An act to transfer jurisdiction 
over commercial prints and labels, for the 
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purpose of copyright registration, to the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights,” approved July 31, 1939; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MASON; 

H. R. 4642. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. NORMAN: 

H R. 4643. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish and operate 
forest-products pilot plants in the Northwest- 
ern States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4644. A bill to insure the maximum 
production of oil during the war; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. R. 4645. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 


morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of Puerto Rico, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to pass House bill 3002; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly, 
of Lares, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
approve Congressman McGEHEE's resolution 
requesting the immediate removal from cf- 
fice of Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell and the 
appointment of a new Governor; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Yauco, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to ap- 
prove Congressman McGEHEE’s resolution 
demanding from the President of the United 
States the immediate removal of Rexford G. 
Tugwell from the governorship of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Rio Piedras, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
‘endorse Congressman McGeuHer’s resolution 
asking the immediate removal of Rexford Guy 
‘Tugwell, from the governorship of Puerto 
Rico and the appointment of a new Governor 
that may uphold the traditions of American 
government and guarantee the people of 
Puerto Rico impartial elections in November 
of 1944; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Aguas Buenas, P. R., memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to endorse Congressman McGrHer’s 
resolution, requesting the immediate re- 
moval of Rexford G. Tugwell from the gov- 
ernorship of Puero Rico and the appointment 
of a new Governor, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Adjuntas, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States to 
approve Congressman McGrHer’s resolution 
demanding the immediate removal of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, as 
well as the appointment of a new Governor, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Canovanas, P. R., memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to support the resolution of Congressman 
McGEHEE to demand the immediate removal 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puer- 
to Rico, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Corozal, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
dorse Congressman McGernHee’s resolution re- 
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questing the immediate removal from office 
of Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Juncos, P. R., memo: the President 
and the Congress of the United States to sup- 
port the resolution of Congressman McGEHEE 
to demand the immediate removal of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Manati, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to sup- 
port Congressman McGEHEE’s resolution de- 
manding the removal of Rexford G. Tugwell 
as Governor of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Isabela, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
endorse Congressman McGruee’s resolution 
requesting the immediate removal from 
office of Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5517. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Pearl 
Kinney and 1,200 other citizens of Saginaw, 
Mich., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5518. Also, petition of Cora Armstrong and 
76 other citizens of Concquenessing, Pa., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5519. Also, petition of George C. Patteron 
and 61 other citizens of Salem, Oreg:, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5520. Also, petition of Raymond Jackson 
and 51 other citizens of Clay City, Ind., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. p 

5521. Also, petition of Rev. L. G. Leech and 
32 other citizens of Clay City, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5522. Also, petition of Mrs. J. H. Schlapbach 
and 56 other citizens of Blackwell, Okla., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
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hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5523. Also, petition of Ethel Rogier and 69 
other citizens of Patoka, III., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the man- 
ufacture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5524. Also, petition of Mrs. W. W. Weaver 
and 80 other citizens.of Greensboro, Må., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5525. Also, petition of H. N. Gerry and 137 
other citizens of Baltimore, Md., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5526. Also, petition of J. R, Holland and 
142 other citizens of Hillsboro, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5527. Also, petition of Mrs. W. L. Wilson 
and 119 other citizens of Modesto, Calif., 
urging enactment of House bill 2062, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5528. Also, petition of H. B. Church and 
61 other citizens of Roscburg, Oreg., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5529. Also, petition of Esther Owens and 54 

other citizens of Brazil, Ind., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the win- 
ning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
5530. Also, petition of George Lindman and 
154 other citizens of Cheboygan, Mich., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Commitee on the 
Judiciary. 

5531. By Mr. CURLEY: Petition from the 
Board of Aldermen of the city of Somerville, 
Mass., favoring passage of the G. I. bill of 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5532. By Mr. ELSTON of Ohio: Petition of 
Edith Pursell and eight other residents of 
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Cincinnat!, Ohio, and vicinity, protesting 
against the passage of the Wagner bill (S. 
1161); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

5533. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Pe- 
titions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 1. 
Endicott, N. Y., and signed by 33 other resi- 
dents of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District, urging the passage of the Hall 
furlough bill (H. R. 1504) providing free 
transportation during furlough for members 
of our armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

6534. By Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT: Petition 
protesting against the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5535. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition of 
Martha Payson and other citizens of Brooks, 
urging action on Senate bill 860, to prohibit 
the sale of all alcoholic liquors near camps 
and defense industries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5536. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Fran- 
cis Jean Reuter, specialist in management 
and statistical control, petitioning consid- 
eration of his resolution with reference to 
his filing of income-tax returns; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Ruler of all nature, in the blue 
beauty of the soft spring skies and the 
blossoming glory of the awakened earth 
our hearts sing with the singing birds: 


“This is my Father’s world * * * 
And though the wrong seems oft so 
strong 
God is the ruler yet.” 


Day and night, Thou knowest our 
poignant thoughts are with our absent 
sons and daughters who across these 
terror-stricken days march and sail and 
fly against cruel foes. We think grate- 
fully of the armies of youth who have in- 
herited such a sorry world, called to con- 
tend to the death with the unleashed 
powers of darkness. The courage and 
cheerfulness of these knights of the 
trackless air in the face of deadly peril 
shame our petty complaints and our 
magnified discomfitures here in our 
homeland and theirs. Give us prophetic 
glimpses of the new earth we can con- 
struct if together, after this holocaust of 
hate is past, we harness the sacrifices, 
the grim resolves, the ingenuities of war 
to the service of all Thy children. And 
as today and in the days to come, in this 
historic Chamber, Thy servants face 
questions of national concern, may every 
decision add something to the growing 
vision of the far-off years as they may be 
if redeemed by the sons of God; that 
with bows of burning gold and with the 
sharpened arrows of desire we, too, may 
do battle for Thy children and ours. 
Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 18, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 962. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Holehan; 

S. 1399. An act for the relief of Frank 
Knowles; 

S.1433. An act for the relief of Clarence 
A. Giddens; 

S. 1484. An 
Eugene Hayes; 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Staff Sgt. 
Marion Johnson, United States Marine Corps, 
and Sgt. George B. Kress, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; 

S. 1542. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire in building 
B. O. Q. 0-3 at the United States naval con- 
struction training center, Davisville, R. L, 
on March 27, 1943; 

S. 1632. An act for the relief of Capt. S. E. 

(Supply Corps), United States 
Navy; 


S. 1676. An act for the relief of Sgt. Maj. 
Richard Shaker, United States Marine Corps; 

S. 1677. An act for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Newt A. Smith, United States Naval Reserve, 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire occurring on 
August 11, 1943, in quarters occupied by him 
in the armory of Aviation Free Gunnery 
Unit, Dam Neck, Va.; and 

S. 1681. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Marine Corps el at- 
tached to Marine Utility Squadron 152 for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire in officers’ quarters on Febru- 
ary 9, 1943. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3257) to 
amend Subtitle—Insurance of title II of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to authorize suspension of the 
statute of limitations in certain cases, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3538) for the relief of the Reverend 
James T. Denigan; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McGeEHEE, Mr. KEOGH, and Mr. Prrrencer 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 527. An act for the relief of Mary 
Hertz; 


act for the relief of Walter 
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H. R. 933. An act for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark; 

H.R.1045. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
R. D. Robinson; 

H. R. 1668. An act for the relief of Lessie C. 
Selman; 

H.R.1718. An act for the relief of Garnet 
Charles Williams; 

H. R. 2387. An act for the relief of John 
Salfi; 

H. R. 2470. An act for the relief of J. G. 
Sullivan; 

H. R. 2576. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and 
render judgment for any losses suffered by 
Duffy Bros., Inc.; 

H. R. 2601. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Flossie Leeser; 

H. R. 2624. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of J. R. 
Dixon; 

H. R. 2788. An act for the relief of Frank 
Baptiste; 

H. R. 2874. An act for the relief of Robert 
Will Starks; 

H. R. 2916. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Winnie Singleton as administratrix of the 
estate of Gaylord W. Singleton, deceased; 

H. R. 2965. An act for the relief of Ross 
Engineering Co.; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace Page; 

H. R. 3296. An act for the relief of R. Guy 
Dorsey; 

H. R. 3388. An act for the relief of John P. 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of Edward 
P..McCormack, former postmaster, at Albany, 
pS Ge A 

H. R. 3535. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Billie Stocksberry, a minor, and 
Lon L. Stooksberry; 

H. R. 3674. An act for the relief of William 
E. Widby; 

H. R. 8739. An act for the relief of the 
Wesix Electric Heater Co.; 

H. R. 3859. An act for the relief of E. Bird 
Giles and Sherman Beck; 

H. R. 9977. An act for the relief of Harry 
Schultz; 

H. R. 4254. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; and 

H. R. 4361. An act for the relief of Arch A. 
Brown. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 80) authorizing 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the House of Representatives 
to have printed for its use additional 
copies of the hearings held before that 
committee during the current session 
relative to post-war planning, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

8.866. An act to fix the compensation of 
registers of the district land offices in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; and 

H. R. 3257. An act to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of title II of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to authorize suspen- 
sion of the statute of limitations in certain 
cases, and for other purposes. 


SCHEDULE OF HEARINGS ON RIVER AND 
HARBOR BILL 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that there are many who 
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are interested in the river and harbor 
bill and wish to know when different 
projects in connection with it are to be 
taken up by the subcommittee handling 
the bill, I am submitting a schedule of 
hearings on the bill and ask that it be 
published in the Recorp at this point in 
order that Senators and others interested 
may be advised. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

April 25: Army engineers on new projects 
reported to Congress since action by the 
House. 

April 26, 27, 28: Tennessee-Tombigbee and 
Alabama-Coosa projects. 

May 1, 2: Beaver-Mahoning Canal, Ohio. 

May 3: Amendment concerning Assawo- 
man Island project, Virginia; Erie, Pa., proj- 
ect; Larchmont Harbor, N. Y. 

May 4, 5: Section 4, concerning Central 
Valley project, California; Department of the 
Interior and Senator Bone amendments. 

May 8: Missouri River project. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
DEATH OF SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


Mr. TRUMAN, Mr. President, today 
marks the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the death of Samuel L. Clemens, better 
known as Mark Twain, who was a native 
of my State, having lived in Hannibal. 
Mark Twain was the greatest humorist 
in the world, who made the world hap- 
pier by living in it. His keen observa- 
tions will live forever. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
PRESIDENTIAL, VICE PRESIDENTIAL, 
AND SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDI- 
TURES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
announces the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Presidential, Vice Presidential, and 
Senatorial Campaign Expenditures in 
1944, under the terms of Senate Resolu- 
tion 263, agreed to March 30, 1944, as 
follows: The Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Stewar: J, the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. TUNNELL], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 


INVITATION TO ATTEND INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR CONFERENCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter of invitation from the 
Secretary of Labor, which was read and 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 13, 1944. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. VICE Present: I wish to ex- 
tend to Members of the Senate an invitation 
to attend the sessions of the International 
Labor Conference, which will open at 11 
o'clock in the morning, April 20, in Phila- 
delphia, Mitten Hall, Temple University. At 
this meeting 300 delegates representing 40 
countries will come together to discuss and 
vote on recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and post-war policy, and 
to outline plans for the maintenance of high 
employment levels after the war. Each na- 
tional delegation will be composed not only 
of official government delegates but will also 
inciude representatives of employer and labor 
organizutions from each country. Senator 
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Tuomas of Utah and I have been appointed 
by the President as the two Government 
delegates of the United States. The names 
of the employer and labor delegates are about 
to be announced. 

This will be the twenty-sixth annual con- 
ference of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, of which the United States has been 
a member for 10 years. It is being held here 
at the official invitation of our Government. 
The conference in Philadelphia will offer 
an unparalleled opportunity for observing 
the proceedings of an international congress 
at first hand. This world assembly follows 
the same pattern as that of the United States 
Congress. In addition to plenary sessions, 
there will be a number of working commit- 
tees and group caucuses. The importance of 
the topics on its program and the gravity of 
the present world situation should lend his- 
torical significance to the proceedings. 

I sincerely hope that a number of Senators, 
despite their busy schedules, will be able to 
attend the conference some time during the 
3-week period of its sessions. If Senators will 
communicate with me, I shall be glad to see 
that they are provided with appropriate cards 
of admission and detailed information as to 
how the program will be developed. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 142 individuals whose de- 
portation has been suspended for more than 
6 months under authority vested in the At- 
torney General, together with a statement of 
the reason for such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a copy of the annual report of that Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
1923 


A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to further 
amend the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; to bring about uniformity and co- 
ordination in the allocation of field positions 
to the grades of the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended; and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Chairman 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, the 
President of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and the Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce (revised 
estimate), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
estimates of personnel requirements for their 
respective offices for the quarter ending June 


80, 1944 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 
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“No, 10. Resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Puerto Rico 


“Whereas by virtue of an Executive order 
of the honorable the President of the United 
States of America, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
there was constituted in our country in May 
1935 an agency of the Federal Government 
named the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, in charge of undertaking the 
necessary activities for carrying out the pur- 
poses indicated by its name, and that action 
was taken by the honorable the President of 
the United States, exercising his faculties and 
powers with a lofty and humanitarian sense 
of justice, as a consequence of the deplorable 
situation which our island was facing, with 
its agriculture ruined, its lack of vital in- 
dustries, its commerce impoverished, and its 
legions of men with idle hands due to the 
devastating hurricanes that razed our cities, 
our towns, and our fields when we had not yet 
recuperated from the serious financial crisis 
caused by the last World War; 

“Whereas among the various rehabilitation 
programs wisely adopted by the said Federal 
agency there is the organization and award 
in usufruct of agricultural farm settlements 
in the rural districts to workmen who ren- 
dered their services on the farms needing 
rehabilitation, the said awards being made 
on the basis of the payment of a certain 
monthly rent which is not credited against 
the price of the farm until the said farmer 
has occupied the farm for 5 or more years, & 
policy which causes the said farmer to lose 
his love for both his farm and his work, and 
for such reason legions of farmers are seen 
leaving their farms because they believe that 
these will never become their property; 

“Whereas it is a well known fact that the 
occupants of the said farms absolutely lack 
food or resources, and due to the abnormal 
conditions which Puerto Rico is now suffering 
on account of the war, which unfortunately 
will last for some time, the farmers have no 
income or work, and due to the lack of fer- 
tilizer cannot cultivate their farms as in 
peacetimes, and with the aggravating cir- 
cumstance that the cost of living, both for 
food and household goods, has increased 
enormously for them; 

“Whereas the circumstances outlined in 
the preceding paragraph determine, as an 
unquestionable fact, that the said farmers 
cannot hereafter pay the rent which they 
are obligated to pay, and it is considered 
that an altruistic expression on the part of 
Congress, in behalf of Puerto Rico, where 
the United States has only enthusiastic and 
decided cooperation in its democratic en- 
deavors, would convey to the homes of those 
farmers, now worried, the ease of mind and 
the individual independence entailed by the 
possession of a piece of land of their own 
which may protect them from any possible 
attempt at exploitation and oppression in 
their work: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico: 

“SECTION 1. To submit, as it is hereby sub- 
mitted through this resolution, an earnest 
appeal to the Congress of the United States 
of America to pass the bill introduced in that 
honorable legislative body by the Honorable 
Bolivar Pagán, Resident Commissioner for 
Puerto Rico in Washington, resolving to di- 
rect and directing the proper body or au- 
thority to grant in favor of each and all of 
the farmers occupying the farms specified in 
the second whereas above, a title of owner- 
ship for the sum which they have paid as 
rent up to this date. 

“SEC. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the honorable the President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to the two Houses 
that compose the Congress of the United 
States, to the chairmen of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
and the Committee on Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States; to the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, to 
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the Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and to the Honorable 
Bolivar Pagán, Resident Commissioner for 
Puerto Rico in Washington, requesting the 
latter to ask that said bill be considered.” 

A resolution by Local No. 1391, Screen Office 
Employees Guild, Hollywood, Calif., favoring 
the extension of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A resolution by Local No. 1391, Screen Office 
Employees. Guild, Hollywood, Calif., favoring 
expansion of the O. P. A. subsidy program so 
as to hold the cost of living in line; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Resolutions adopted by the National Mari- 
time Union of America, Cairo, II.; Local 1-9, 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen's Union; Local Union No. 106, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers, and Helpers; and Local No. 104, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Tron Ship Builders, and Helpers of America, 
all of Seattle, Wash., favoring the adoption 
of measures to establish a Nation-wide broad- 
cast of the proceedings of Congress; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr, TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a petition 
which has come to me from Rev. Otho 
G. Brewer, of Clayton, Del., signed by nu- 
merous citizens, asking for favorable 
action on Senate bill 860, relating to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the 
United States. 

I also ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent a petition which has come to me 
from Rey. W. B, Ruddock, of the Ches- 
wold Methodist Church, signed by nu- 
merous citizens of Cheswold, Del., also 
asking for favorable action on Senate 
bill 860: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petitions presented by the 
Senator from Delaware will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


ELIMINATION OF POLL TAX IN. ELECTION 
OF FEDERAL OFFICERS—PETITION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a peti- 
tion, signed by numerous seamen, rela- 
tive to the abolishment of the payment of 
poll taxes, and requesting the enactment 
of pending legislation relating thereto, 
which I ask to have printed in the Ro- 
orD, without all the signatures attached, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp without all the sig- 
natures attached, as follows: 

Senator WALLACE WHITE, 
Senate Minority Leader, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As seamen who have been through battle 
we know how terribly our Nation suffers 
from disunity rooted and fostered in the 
poll-tax States. We know from life the false- 
ness of color prejudice for there is no segre- 
gation or discrimination on N. M. U. ships. 
Our first national act in support of the At- 
lantic Charter, Moscow, and Tehran must be 
eradication of poll tax. 

All N. M. U. men, their voting dependents, 
and relations are awaiting your support. 
We are urging you to use your influence to 
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get your party members to support cloture 
and accept no amendments for the passage 


of H. R. 7. 
WALTER E. Harris, Jr., 
HADLEY A. COLLINS, 
DANIEL F. Woops 
(And sundry other eltiens). 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port back favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (H. R. 4559) making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and additional appropria- 
tions therefor for the fiscal year 1944, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 795) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the Navy Department 
appropriation bill, which I have just re- 
ported, I wish to give notice, in accord- 
ance with rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, that it is my intention to 
move to suspend the applicable rule of 
the Senate in order to take up certain 
legislative amendments to the Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 4559) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1945, and additional appropria- 
tions therefor for the fiscal year 1944, and for 
other purposes, the following amendments 
namely: 

Amendment No. 1: On page 23, after line 
15, insert the following: 


“NAVAL PROCUREMENT FUND 


“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed, upon request of the Secretary 
of the Navy, to transfer $1,000,000 from the 
naval emergency fund (170300) to the naval 
procurement fund (Public Law 653, approved 
July 8, 1942), and advances by check or war- 
rant and reimbursements to the naval pro- 
curement fund from naval appropriations 
may be made on the basis of the estimated 
costs of a project without further accounting 
distribution of expenditures to the individual 
appropriations involved.” 

Amendment No. 2: On page 26, line 4, after 
the word diem“, insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Navy is here- 
by authorized and directed to sell the tract of 
land of approximately 532.4 acres, in Cleveland 
County, Okla., commonly known as Moore 
Field, and more particularly described in, and 
acquired through, a declaration of taking ex- 
ecuted by the Under Secretary of the Navy 
and filed in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Oklahoma, and 
judgment entered thereon, in the proceedings 
in such court entitled ‘United States of Amer- 
ica, petitioner, against 532.4 Acres of Land, 
More or Less, in Cleveland County, Okla., and 
Mrs. J. R. Holliday; and Others, defendants, 
No. 1120-Civil,’ and to execute and deliver a 
deed, or deeds, to the person, or persons, or 
their heirs or assigns, from whom the original 
holdings were acquired: Provided further, 
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That the sale price for such land shall be a 
sum sufficient to cover the original purchase 
price and any sums expended by the Navy 
Department upon such land or arising out 
of the use and occupancy thereof by the 
Navy Department: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
to make rules and regulations necessary to 
: into effect the provisions of this sec- 
jon.” 

Amendment No. 3: On page 26, line 13, 
after the word “equipment”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That no part of 
these funds shall be used for the construction 
of new naval facilities or the enlargement of 
existing naval facilities in the continental 
United States unless the Secretary of the 
Navy first determines that no existing facili- 
ties, publicly or privately owned, are, or can 
be made, available for the purposes to be, 
served at a cost deemed reasonable by him.“ 

Amendment No. 4: On page 55, add a new 
section as follows: 

“DEFENSE AID 


“Sec. 120. Subject to authorization by 
other law for the rendering of defense aid, 
information and services, the authority con- 
tained in section 103 of the Second Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriation Act, 
1943, is hereby extended to and made ap- 
plicable to the appropriations for the naval 
service made subsequent to such act and con- 
tained in this act without any increase in the 
amount limitation fixed in such section: 
Provided, That ‘information and services,’ au- 
thorized to be rendered by the act of March 
11, 1941 (Public, 11), need not be connected 
with the procurement or disposition of any 
defense article.” 


Mr. OVERTON also submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 4559, the naval appropriation 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing’ notice.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1572. A bill for the relief of Frank Rob- 
ertson; with amendments (Rept. No. 796); 

H. R. 1628: A bill for the relief of John 
Hirsch; without amendment (Rept. No. 797); 

H. R. 2438, A bill for the relief of Bernadine 
Salmons; without amendment (Rept. No. 
798): 

H. R. 2472. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Gertrude Mullins; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 800); and 

H. R. 2767. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Hamilton, Mrs. Catherine Higgins, Mrs. Re- 
becca Sallop, and Mrs. Dora Projansky; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 799). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2332. A bill for the relief of Christian 
Wenz; without amendment (Rept. No. 801). 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H.R.1565. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 802). 

By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 4278. A bill to provide for the control 
and eradication of certain animal and plant 


pests and diseases, to facilitate cooperation 


with the States in fire control, to provide 
for the more efficient protection and manage- 
ment of the national forests, to facilitate the 


carrying out of agricultural conservation and 
related agricultural programs, to facilitate 
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the operation of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, to aid in the orderly marketing of 
agricultural commodities, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 803). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr, BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value 
or historical interest, submitted reports 
thereon pursuant to law. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on April 
17, 1944, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 1028) to amend the Fire 
and Casualty Act of the District of 
Columbia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. TRUMAN: 

S. 1852. A bill for the relief of John W. 

Giesecke; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1853. A bill for the relief of Dr. Frank 

K. Boland, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1854. A bill for the relief of Walter S. 
Faulkner (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1855. A bill for the relief of Lewis Har- 
kins; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1856. A bill to increase the maximum 
amount of national service life insurance 
which may be carried by any person in the 
armed forces by an amount equal to $5,000 
for each child of such person; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

S. 1857. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to Esther Ann Hill Morgan; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 1858 (by request). A bill to give honor- 
ably discharged, disabled, or retired marine 
employees of the Panama Canal civil-service 
preference, to extend to them the facilities of 
the Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

(Mr. MALONEY introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 122, which was passed and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1944, General Pulas- 
kis Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL BY PETRO- 
LEUM RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint res- 
olution will be read, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) to 
limit the operation of sections 109 and 
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113 of the Criminal Code, and sections 
361, 365, and 366 of the Revised Statutes, 
and certain other provisions of law, was 
read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That nothing in section 109 
or section 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 
1940 edition, title 18, secs. 198 and 203), or in 
section 361, section 365, or section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
5, secs. 306, 314, and 315), or in any other 
provision of Federal law imposing restrictions, 
requirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United States, 
shall apply with respect to counsel to the 
special committee of the Senate serving un- 
der the provisions of Senate Resolution 253, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, adopted March 13, 
1944, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut give us a brief 
explanation of what is involved in the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to do 
so, Mr. President, end, because it is a 
technical matter, I have prepared a 
statement. 

This resolution has been authorized by 
the so-called Petroleum Resources Com- 
mittee of the Senate to meet the situa- 


tion which confronts the committee with 


respect to the proposed employment of 
Richard Joyce Smith as its chief counsel 
for a period of several months, and the 
employment of other counsel as may be 
required by the committee on a tempo- 
rary basis, 

Mr. Smith is a member of the New 
York City law firm of Whitman, Ran- 
som, Coulson & Goetz. That law firm has 
numerous clients, many of whom have 
tax claims pending against the Federal 
Government, and are or may be involved 
in various administrative proceedings be- 
fore Federal agencies which might be 
construed to be a “proceeding, contract, 
claim, controversy, charge, accusation, 
arrest, or other matter or thing in which 
the United States is a party, or directly 
or indirectly interested“ section 113, 
Criminal Code. 

Since it is proposed to retain Mr. Smith 
as chief counsel of the committee on a 
temporary basis, it is not feasible for Mr. 
Smith either to withdraw from his law 
firm or to waive his participation under 
the partnership agreement in the net 
fees of the law firm. Because of that sit- 
uation, Mr. Smith has raised the question 
as to the possible application of sections 
109 and 113 of the Criminal Code to him 
if he is to, act as chief counsel for the 
committee. Further questions appear 
also possibly to be raised under sections 
361. 365, and 366 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal 
Code provide penalties against any per- 
son who being an officer of the United 
States or discharging any official func- 
tion thereunder, or being a clerk of the 
United States, joins in the prosecution in 
the support of any claim against the 
United States, or receives, directly or in- 
directly, any compensation for any serv- 
ices rendered in relation to any proceed- 
ing or claim or controversy in which the 
United States is a party, or is directly or 
indirectly interested. 
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Sections 361, 365, and 368 of the Re- 
vised Statutes provide that no fee shall 
be allowed or paid to any attorney or 
counselor for any service which is re- 
quired to be rendered of officers of the 
Department of Justice, and also provide 
in effect that the Department of Justice 
shall have control over the naming of 
Government counsel. It is probably 
doubtful that these latter sections of the 
Revised Statutes would be applicable in 
this matter. However, following the 
precedents established in other cases, it 
is advisable to have the exemption pro- 
posed in the joint resolution apply to 
these sections also. 

While this question arises initially 
with respect to the committee's retaining 
Mr. Smith as its chief counsel, it is antic- 
ipated, in view of the shortage of quali- 
fied lawyers, that the committee may be 
unable to retain additional counsel, ex- 
cept upon a temporary basis under which 
such additional counsel would be per- 
mitted to continue to participate in pro- 
fessional fees for private practice. 

Mr. Smith as a lawyer is bound under 
the ethics of his profession, by all the 
sanctions of professional censure and 
other punishment, not to engage in any 
professional activity which would be in- 
consistent or incompatible with his work 
as counsel for the Senate committee. 
Mr. Smith has represented to the com- 
mittee that his law firm is not engaged 
in any work which, from a professional 
point of view, would be deemed incom- 
patible with his work as counsel for this 
committee. 

Specifically, he has assured the com- 
mittee that neither he nor any members 
of his firm represent any oil companies 
or interests whose business would be the 
subject of the committee's investigation. 
The proposed exemption is merely to 
limit the broad application of general 
statutory provisions as they might be 
held applicable to Mr. Smith unde: his 
retainer as counsel for the committee. 

It should be noted that these provisions 
of the Criminal Code became law many 
years ago, when claims or controversies 
in which the United States might be a 
party, or directly or indirectly interested, 
represented a minor part of the general 
practice of the law. Because of the in- 
crease in Federal regulation in recent 
years, there is probably no well-estab- 
lished law office with a general practice, 
and having the usual cross-section of 
business and individual clients, which 
does not at any given time have pending 
before some department of the Federal 
Government a matter which might be 
construed as a claim or controversy in 
which the United States is directly or in- 
directly interested. The statutes in 
question certainly were not enacted on 
the basis of the present ramification of 
Federal regulation. 

Therefore, unless some such exemption 
is adopted as is proposed by this joint 
resolution, it will be difficult for a com- 
mittee of the Congress to secure the best 
available legal talent. This difficulty is 
increased under war conditions, which 
have caused a pronounced shortage of 
qualified lawyers. 

The exemption is not proposed to per- 
mit counsel for the committee to continue 
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his active private practice while at the 
same time working for the committee. 
Except for incidental consultations, Mr. 
Smith will be devoting his full time to 
committee affairs. 

The chairman of the committee re- 
ferred this question to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and received from him an informal 
opinion that an employee of a congres- 
sional committee is an officer or clerk in 
the employ of the United States within 
the meaning of sections 109 and 113. 
But the Attorney General apparently is 
not prepared, to advise that Mr. Smith’s 
situation as outlined above would not fall 
within the technical provisions of those 
sections. 

The proposal of a joint resolution to 
limit the operation of these statutes is 
not new. The same procedure has been 
followed in the past. Attention is di- 
rected to House Joint Resolution 230, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
which the proposed resolution follows in 
form, and which was designed to cover 
the employment of counsel by the House 
under House Resolution 386, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. The report of the 
House Comniittee on the Judiciary ac- 
companying House Joint Resolution 230, 
Report 1117, also states that a similar 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 54, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, For- 
ty-third United States Statutes, pages 
5, 6, was passed to enable Owen J. Rob- 
erts to appear in the Teapot Dome cases. 

I should like to advise the distin- 
guished minority leader that I discussed 
this matter at length with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and with the Attorney 
General, and that in our committee and 
everywhere else there is unanimous ap- 
proval of the contemplated action. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will yield, I should like to say to him from 
the minority side of his committee that 
we totally agree with his statement. The 
joint resolution is not only essential but 
desirable. 

Mr. MALONEY. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 527. An act for the relief of Mary 
Hertz; 

H. R. 933. An act for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark; 

H. R. 1045. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
R. D. Robinson; 

H. R. 1668. An act for the relief of Lessie 
O. Selman; 

H. R. 2387. An act for the relief of John 


Salfi; 

H. R. 2470. An act for the relief of J. G. 
Sullivan; 

H. R.2576. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and 
render judgment for any losses suffered by 
Duffy Bros., Inc.; 

H. R. 2601. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Flossie Leeser; 

H. R. 2624. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
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and render judgment upon the claim of J. R. 
on; 
H. R. 2788. An act for the relief of Frank 


Baptiste; 

H. R. 2874. An act for the relief of Robert 
Wili Starks; 

H. R. 2916. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Winnie Singleton, as administratrix of the 
estate of Gaylord W. Singleton, deceased; 

H. R. 2985. An act for the relief of Ross 
Engineering Co.; 

H. R. 3038. An act for the 
Grace Page; 

H. R. 8296. An act for the relief of R. Guy 
Dorsey: 

H. R. 3388. An act for the relief of John P. 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of Edward 
P. McCormack, former postmaster, at Al- 
bany, N. L.; 

H. R. 3585 An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Billie Stooksberry, a minor, and 
Lon L. Stooksberry; 

H. R. 3674. An act for the relief of William 
E. Widby; 

H. R. 3739. An act for the relief of the 
Wesix Electric Heater Co.; 

H. R. 3859. An act for the relief of E. Bird 
Giles and Sherman Beck; 

H.R.3977. An act for the relief of Harry 
Schultz; and 

H. R. 4361. An act for the relief of Arch A. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1718. An act for the relief of Garnet 
Charles Williams; to the Committee on Mill- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 4254. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment, 
and Mr. WEEKS (for himself and Mr. 
Warsa of Massachusetts) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, respectively, to the bill (H. R. 
3961) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SAULT STE. MARIE 
(MICH.) POWER PLANT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I submit an 
amendment to House bill 3961, authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which I propose to offer at the appropri- 
ate time, covering the construction of a 
new hydroelectric power plant in the St. 
Marys River, Mich. I present the 
amendment together with accompanying 
papers, including a letter from Repre- 
sentative FRED BRADLEY, of Michigan, and 
a copy of the hearings before the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on the 
subject, and ask that the amendment be 
printed and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received 
and printed, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, a 
DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION OBTAINED 

THROUGH CENSORSHIP 


Mr. REED submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 282), which was referred 


“elef of Mrs. 
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to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads: . 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the cen- 
sorship of communications under section 303 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941, with par- 
ticular reference to the use and unauthorized 
disclosure of information obtained through 
such censorship. The committee shall report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its study and investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable. : 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, books, 
Papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems ‘advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $1,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


MANPOWER AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, today 
through the press and by radio and other 
means of communication the people of 
America, and probably of the world, are 
being informed that vital industry faces 
a draft of 1,385,000 young men for the 
armed forces, probably to be taken be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26. 

Notwithstanding the great confusion of 
information we have had upon this sub- 
ject during the past 2 weeks, there is 
no escaping this necessity, for our divi- 
sions must be capable of being replen- 
ished by replacements made necessary by 
casualties within 36 hours after the cas- 
ualties occur. Those replacements have 
to be made with men competent, in the 
matter of age and physical condition, 
to take the places of the casualties. Not 
only that, they must be drawn from in- 
dustry and agriculture early enough so 
that they may have the training neces- 
sary to qualify them for their own pro- 
tection in battle and for the protection 
of their comrades into whose ranks they 
are to be infiltered in the line of battle. 

In addition to the obvious shortage 
which would be created by the draft of 
such men from industry and agricul- 
ture, the country is being informed of a 
demand by railways for 101,000 men dur- 
ing the ensuing year, by the lumber in- 
dustries for 121,000 men, and there are 
demands from various other industries, 
such as those producing radar devices, 
ball bearings, landing craft, and the 
larger type of planes, as well as mines, 
particularly those from which mica and 
such products are taken. So the demand 
for manpower is about to be much greater 
than it has been in the past, and of a 
vital character, a demand which will 
call for capacity to mobilize our people 
quite flexibly and quite promptly. 
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We have also the information that to- 
day the turn-over in our factories is 
greater than it has ever been heretofore. 
Although the graph does not show a con- 
tinuously smooth curve upward, yet for 
the past 4 years the curve, by ups and 
downs, has gradually attained a higher 
level all the time, until at its present 
point we have to have an average of 
five men in line to take the place of the 
one man who is separated from his job 
either by being inducted into the armed 
forces or by virtue of his own quitting 
for reasons which seem satisfactory to 
him. - 

In the situation which we face today I 
think that Congress should give publicity 
to facts which are contained in the text 
of the statement by the three men under 
whom directly all the production of 
munitions is made, that is, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission. The statement was made 
following a meeting yesterday with 
about 65 of the leaders of industry 
who are principally organized in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Association of American Rail- 
ways. 

Regarding this meeting and the state- 
ment, the Washington Post this morning 
published an article by Ben W. Gilbert 
containing the full text of the statement 
issued, and I ask unanimous .consent 
that the article, with the statement, be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

At the same time I ask consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New York Times of this morning 
which refers specifically to the duty of 
Congress in this situation. In order to 
have the point before Senators at the 
time my request is submitted, I read the 
last paragraph of the editorial: 

This third recommendation points straight 
toward the enactment of some form of na- 
tional war service legislation which will im- 
pose upor able-bodied citizens at home, whose 
efforts are needed on the war-production 
line, the same legal and moral obligations to 
help with this war which now rest solely upon 
young men of draft age. The case for such 
legislation is presented strongly and, in our 
judgment, unanswerably, in the statement 
issued yesterday in Washington by Secretary 
Stimson, Secretary Knox and Admiral Land. 
The fact that this statement was issued after 
conferences in which General Marshall and 
Admiral King participated and in which the 
whole problem of manpower was reviewed 
ought to gain or it the immediate attention 
of Congress, despite the now threadbare com- 
ment that “this is an election year.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post of April 21, 1944] 
Vira INDUSTRY Faces DRAFT or 1,385,000— 

SERVICE Law DEMANDED BY STIMSON, KNOX, 

LAND— NEEDED TO INSURE CARRYING OUT WAR 

Procrams, THEY Say; BUSINESS DEMURS 

(By Ben W. Gilbert) 


Bidding for industrial support for national 
service legislation, the heads of the-War and 
Navy Departments and Maritime Commission 
warned last night that the armed forces 
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would have to induct at least 1,385,000 ad- 
ditional men this year mainly from vital in- 
dustries which must find replacements and 
in many instances increase their working 
forces. 

Industry—speaking through the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce—promptly ex- 
pressed unequivocal opposition to any labor 
draft, while some civilian agency heads were 
reported bringing pressure to bear on Selec- 
tive Service to protect vital war industries 
from possible disruption by the draft when 
the induction of men over 26 in essential ac- 
tivity is resumed. 


PRODUCTION LOSS FEARED 

One official who asked that his name be 
withheld asserted that the Nation was in 
danger of losing its industrial power unless 
it took steps to protect men over 26 in key 
industries with measurable skills, particu- 
larly technicians and administrative per- 
sonnel, 

Moves also were under way to obtain clari- 
fication of draft policies to remove the un- 
certainty hanging over hundreds of thou- 
sands of family heads by the recent indefinite 
postponement of induction of men over 26 
in essential activities. In the District, scores 
of men over 30 who were classified I-A prior 
to the issuance of the induction stay order 
have experienced difficulty finding jobs be- 
cause of the uncertainty of their draft status, 
even though the services have stated that 
they do not want older men. 

Meanwhile, the House Military Affairs 
Committee indorsed a report of its special 
subcommittee headed by Representative 
JoHN M. CosTELLo, Democrat, of California, 
asking the armed services to induct for non- 
combatant duty those IV-F's who refused to 
enter activities contributing directly or in- 
directly to the war program. 

Although the services have indicated that 
they might accept legislative controls over 
IV-F's as a substitute for national service 
legislation, they have flatly declined thus far 
to institute the controls themselves. 


JOINT STATEMENT ISSUED 


In a joint statement, War Secretary Henry 
L. Stimson, Navy Secretary Frank Knox, and 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, declared that serv- 
ice legislation was necessary to insure the 
success of essential war programs and 
added: 

“Someone must step up to the bench, the 
lathe, and desk of every warworker who leaves 
to fight for his country, More than that, the 
Nation’s working forces must be made flex- 
ible enough to fill the needs of high priority 
military production. Disorderly migration of 
labor must be arrested. The turnover rate in 
war industries is alarming. We, as a people, 
are not meeting many of the labor shortages 
in critical programs, in the midst of a war 
for survival.” 

The statement disclosed that they had met 
with representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce, National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and Association of American Railroads 
to solicit their support of war service legisla- 
tion. The sharply dissenting statements is- 
sued later by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and chamber of commerce 
indicated that they did not make much prog- 
ress. Meetings previously held with labor 
leaders failed to remove labor's unqualified 
opposition to national service. 

“DISASTROUS,” SAYS GAYLORD 


Robert M. Gaylord, president of National 
Association of Manufacturers, stated that 
application of such a law would be disastrous 
to production, and added: “Industry knows 
that the way to get production is to lead men, 
not to drive them. It wants no part of 
forced labor.” 

The chamber of commerce said “imposi- 
tion of a compulsory law upon the industrial 
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workers of the Nation would bring complica- 
tions which actually might retard rather 
than advance the war program.” 

The estimated needs of the armed forces 
for the rest of 1944 included naval require- 
ments (Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard) for 635,000 men, with 230,000 as re- 
placements, and Army replacement needs for 
750,000. The Army reached full strength on 
April 1. 

The three agency heads warned that a 
larger number of men might be required in 
view of the uncertainties of the impending 
invasion. 

Strong pressure from civilian agencies to 
prevent the armed services from getting a 
large part of the needed men from essential 
industries may be expected. One official 
argued that draft policies ought to be 
changed to take young men out of agricul- 
ture before taking older men out of industry. 

It was pointed out that some basic indus- 
tries which are not considered critical to- 
day, and hence receive no protection from the 
draft of men under 26, may take on extreme 
urgency later on, due to a shift in the war 
program. Then, without n skilled 
men, it may be unable to do the job assigned. 


LOT OF MEN OVER 30 


It is believed in some quarters that, despite 
the demands made by the armed services, it 
may never be necessary to make important 
inroads into the pool of men over 30 in es- 
sential industries, yet the status of this age 
group remains unclear. On the other hand, 
it is generally agreed, that a new deferment 
yardstick will have to be established in the 
26-to-30 age group. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, gave this picture in an ad- 
dress last night: 

“The selection of men for the armed forces 
in the future will include every possible man 
under 26 physically fit; the balance must 
come first from those 26 through 29 with 
greater consideration for deferment being 
given to those men in industrial and agricul- 
tural activities and who are critically needed 
by those activities. 

“The balance of the men required by the 
Army and Navy will come from those past 30, 
particularly those who are engaged in activi- 
ties that do not contribute in a material way 
to the winning of the war, or those who, al- 
though engaged in such activities, do so in 
a half-hearted manner.” 


DRAFT QUOTAS MAY DROP 


Allocating the 1,385,000 among the 9 
months from April through December indi- 
cated that monthly draft calls may drop 
from the present 175,000 to 200,000 level to 
125,000 or lower. However, Hershey, appar- 
ently making independent calculations, as- 
serted that it “would be overly optimistic” 
if less than 150,000 a month is allowed for 
replacements to maintain the Army at its 
7,700,000 full strength and the Navy at the 
3,600,000 full strength projected for Septem- 
ber 1. 

According to the figures released in the 
Stimson-Knox-Land statement, Army re- 
replacement needs are expected to average 
83,000 a month over 9 months, while Navy 
replacement needs are slated to be slightly 
over 25,000 a month, for a monthly total of 
108,000. 

On the subject of legislation to control 
the job movements of IV-F's the Costello re- 
port stated: 

“It has been brought to the attention of 
the committee that while the War Depart- 


ment has indicated an unwillingness to - 


adopt and place in effect the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, nevertheless the au- 
thority to do so still remains, and the com- 
mittee takes the position that until it is 
pointed out wherein the laws which have 
already been enacted as a result of the com- 
mittee’s legislative action are shown to be 
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inadequate, further legislation is not neces- 
sary.” 
SEVEN RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 

Specifically, the Costello group made seven 
recommendations: 

1. That reclassification out of IV-F of those 
in essential activities continue. 

2. That Selective Service and War Man- 
power Commission list industries in which 
IV-F’s may be granted deferments. 

3. That IV-F’s holding deferments be re- 
quired to secure the permission of their draft 
boards before changing jobs. 

4. That IV-F's not in essential activities be 
required to notify their draft boards of will- 
ingness to accept essential employment. 

5. That IV-F’s who are unwilling to accept 
essential employment be deemed subject to 
induction into the armed forces. 

6. That they be accepted by the armed 
forces for noncombatant duty. 

7. That, if an insufficient amount of man- 
power is provided by these techniques, the 
same procedures be applied to those dis- 
charged from the armed forces (I-C’s) and 
to all registrants between the ages of 38 
and 45. 


From the Washington Post of April 21, 1944] 


TEXT or LABOR DRAFT DEMAND MADE BY 
Stmson, Knox, LAND 

The Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission announce that they have met to- 
day with representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Association of 
American Railroads to discuss the necessity 
for national war-service legislation. 

Also present and joining in the discussion 
were Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff; Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander 
in Chief, United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations; Lt. Gen. Brehon H. Somer- 
vell; Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph 
A. Bard; Senator Warren R. Austin, of Ver- 
mont; and Representative James W. Wads- 
worth, of New York. 

Conferences previously had been had with 
the national labor leaders. 

STATEMENT BY OFFICIALS 

Following today’s meeting, Secretary Stim- 
son, Secretary Knox, and Admiral Land issued 
a joint statement describing the need for 
legislation to provide adequate manpower for 
essential industries which must increase pro- 
duction despite transfer of some 1,400,000 of 
their employees to military service. The 
statement: 

After meeting with national leaders of or- 
ganized labor, we invited representatives of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
the Association of American Railroads to meet 
with us for a discussion of the critical in- 
dustrial manpower problem and to Solicit 
their support for war-service legislation. 

Before the end of the year we estimate that 
the armed services will require an additional 
1,400,000 men. The uncertainties of the in- 
vasion may largely increase this total. Most 
of them—almost all—will be obtained 
through the democratic processes of the Se- 
lective Service System. 

Most of them, too, will be drawn from vital 
industries which must not only obtain re- 
placements for their employees called to the 
armed services but which must in many in- 
stances increase their working forces, 

The Nation has summoned 11,000,000 men 
to the colors. It is the essence of democracy 
that there should be equality of obligation as 
well as equality of privilege. If it is logical 
to require some to fight, then it is equally 
logical to require others to supply them with 
weapons. Only war service legislation can 
insure fair distribution of the burden we 


must all bear to win the victory in which we 
all will share, 
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Such legislation is necessary, in our opin- 
ion, to insure the success of essential war 
programs. Legislation of universal applica- 
tion is not, in our opinion, necessary. What 
is needed is a law so designed as to meet the 
actual conditions which confront the Nation 
and its men on the fighting fronts. What 
those conditions are shall be stated. 

It is imperative that the country realize 
that the present methods of industrial serv- 
ice cannot do the whole job; that the Ameri- 
can people must adopt some system of na- 
tional industrial service which will. provide 
workers for essential war industries, wher- 
ever shortages in manpower appear. 


TELL OF PROPOSED ACT 

It is our thought that the War Work Serv- 
ice Act should first provide for the recruiting 
of voluntary industrial workers before the 
selective service principle is invoked. When 
a given war industry in a given locality is 
found suffering from a labor shortage, that 
fact should be proclaimed in a call for vol- 
unteers to fill the shortage. 

Emphatically the law must prevent deple- 
tion in the ranks of other essential industries 
to man the one in distress, because one of 
the greatest of present difficulties is the ex- 
cessive turn-over in employment. The vol- 
unteers must come from labors not necessary 
to the Nation’s war needs. 

In case sufficient volunteers do not appear 
in answer to the call, then the national se- 
lective service principle must be invoked to 
supply the essential need. That is our judg- 
ment. It is based on facts such as these: 

Before the end of 1944 the Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps will require 635,000 
men, of whom 230,000 will be needed as re- 
placements; * 

In the same time the Army, which has 
reached its complement, will need 750,000 
additional men as replacements; 

That is a total of 1,390,000 men, a mini- 
mum total which may have to be greatly 
increased before 1945; 

The greatest part of this number will be 
drawn from the shops and farms and mines, 
the factories, and the railroads; most will 
have to be replaced, because essential indus- 
tries must keep on supplying our fighting 
forces with the materials and instruments 
of war; 

The aircraft plants and the shipyards must 
not only be provided replacements for men 
called into the armed forces but they must 
be given 200,000 additional workers to supply 
the demand for planes and ships; 

Navy yards will need 5,000 additional work- 
ers just for the construction of submarines 
alone; 

In the shipyards building landing craft and 
all the amphibious warfare vessels, 18,000 
workers above all replacements must be found 
before September. If we do not have the 
landing craft we cannot take or hold the 
beaches. 

In two east coast yards alone 11,000 men 
are immediately needed to build tankers to 
fuel our fleets. 

OTHER MANPOWER NEEDS 

These are but examples. Plants making 
synthetic rubber, tire fabrics, and heavy-duty 
tires must have 19,000 more workers before 
September. Radio and radar factories are in 
urgent need now for 30,000 workers, more 
than 4,000 additional workers are needed in 
the manufacture of aviation gasoline. And 
all these are in addition to industrial re- 
placements. 

This Nation sacrificed 60 bombers and 600 
men to cripple the German ball-bearing in- 
dustry in Schweinfurt, but it cannot obtain 
the workers here at home to fill the produc- 
tion lines of our own and foundry 
industries upon which the armament program 
depends. 

The railroads, upon which the Nation de- 
pends for moving troops and the products of 
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our factories and farms, assert that they are 
jeopardized by a shortage today of 100,000 
men. The coal mines, source of the power 
that drives the wheels of industry and trans- 
portation, will send 45,000 workers into the 
armed forces this year from an already in- 
sufficient crew of miners. The lumber indus- 
try calls for 40,000 men at once. 

Someone must step up to the bench, the 
lathe, and desk of every war worker who 
leaves to fight for his country. More than 
that, the Nation’s working forces must be 
made fiexible enough to fill the needs of high- 
priority military production. Disorderly mi- 
gration of labor must be arrested. The turn- 
over rate in war industries is alarming. We. 
as a people, are not meeting many of the 
labor shortages in critical programs, in the 
midst of a war for survival. 

From March 1943 to March 1944 the civil- 
ian labor force declined by 1,500,000—equal 
to the number of men who will be drafted 
into the armed forces this year. In conse- 
quence, the Nation suffers with 67 labor- 
shortage areas. Nearly every industrial cen- 
ter in the country needs workers. There are 
enough persons in most of these areas who 
are idle or employed in unessential work to 
make up these deficiencies. 

Out of every 1,000 workers employed on 
February 1, 1944, 65 quit. Only 53 workers 
are recruited to take their places. That 
means that last February the Nation lost 
a net of 12 men out of every 1,000. Where 
1,000 were turning out the munitions of war 
on February 1, only 988 were working on Feb- 
ruary 29. 

Labor turn-over has reached a rate of more 
than 6 percent per month, 3 times the peace- 
time average. 

In short, in order to keep a constant force 
of 100 men working, an employer had to hire 
72 new hands in the course of the year. 

Why are they quitting? One reason is that 
successes in battle result in adverse trends in 
employment and production. Every victory 
seems to inspire in thousands the belief that 
the war is won. False public interpretation 
of what are only local victories on the per- 
imeter of the enemies’ strongholds may in- 
deed imperil victory when we thrust at the 
foes" heart. 

We have yet to meet the major forces of 
Germany, and of a Japan commanding a large 
share of the natural wealth and human re- 
sources of eastern Asia. We are still 2,000 
miles from Tokyo, with all the enemy land 
and sea and air forces between us and that 
goal. For our fighting men, the war is just 
entering its critical stage. For our civilian 
labor forces, there must be no relaxation of 
effort. 


OUR GREATEST UNDERTAKING 


We are poised for our greatest undertaking 
as a Nation since we achieved our national 
independence and unity. We dare not falter 
at the front—or at home. Present methods 
have not and are not solving our critical man- 
power problems, There is little evidence to 
believe that they will provide for the greater 
problems of the future. 

The very real possibility that we may sud- 
denly be forced to shift thousands of workers 
into the production of some entirely new 
weapon, which experience in combat or the 
secret inventions of our enemies demand, is 
a contingency which we cannot ignore. 

In practice a national war-service law would 
probably affect only a small proportion of the 
Nation’s employables, for most of the short- 
ages are specific, rather than general, and 
the aggregate numbers needed to meet them 
are but a fraction of our potential working 
force. 

From the experience of our allies, it can 
be predicted that once the obligation to serve 
is made a duty by law the volunteers will 
come forward. Be that as it may, the need 
for a law to mobilize and maneuver the in- 
dustrial manpower of the Nation cannot, in 
our judgment, be denied or evaded. = 
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Experience has taught us that we must use 
selective processes to man our fighting forces; 
experience is now teaching us that we must 
invoke the same national power to provide 
them the weapons. 

7 Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 
Frank KNOX, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Emory S. LAND, 
Chairman, U. S. Maritime Commission, 


[From the New York Times of April 21, 1944] 
STILL A Wan To WIN 


Three men who know at first hand the re- 
sources and the strategy of the armed forces 
of the United States spoke last night in Times 
Hall on the theme, “We still have the war to 
win.“ They agreed that the unfinished task 
that lies ahead is still formidable enough to 
require every ounce of effort and devotion 
that we as a Nation can put into it. Speaking 
for the Navy, Rear Admiral Cooke, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, pointed out thrt despite our 
brilliant naval successes in the Pacific we have 
not yet found a way of “deploying ground 
forces sufficient to bring to defeat the very 
strong Japanese ground forces on the battle- 
fields necessary for close blockade and for 
securing the positions necessary for bombing 
Japan“; moreover, as we move westward in 
the Pacific “our lines of communication be- 
come longer, the Japanese lines shorter, the 
Japanese perimeter of defense smaller.” 
Speaking for the Army, Under Secretary of 
War Patterson urged us to look at the map 
and face realistically the size of the problems 
involved in maintaining an uninterrupted 
flow of munitions to armies stationed at the 
ends of 56,000 miles of sea lanes. As Director 
of Selective Service, Major General Hershey 
deciared that while the still undetermined 
fortunes of war make any precise estimate 
impossible, we shall be “overly optimistic” if 
we do not plan on replacement for our armed 
services at the rate of 1,800,000 a year. 

These sober appraisals give us some measure 
of the task with which we are confronted and 
warn us again against the dangerous assump- 
tion of taking victory for granted. The war 
is still far from won. It will still be far from 
won when Allied troops have succeeded in 
landing on the well-armed coasts of France 
and when Allied naval forces, venturing far 
past Sabang and Truk, are prepared to strike 
at Singapore and the Philippines. We may 
hope for an earlier end of the fighting on all 
fronts than the present military situation 
warrants; but we cannot for a moment afford 
to base our efforts and our plans on any other 
assumption than that a long hard struggle 
Hes ahead. 

What can the stay-at-home do to help 
shorten that struggle besides continuing to 
give his best efforts to any useful task on 
which he is employed? Secretary Patterson 
recommends a three-point program for those 
of us who are on the safer end of the long 
lines of communications, First, trust in our 
allies, “The job is too big for us alone. 
Wholehearted cooperation in our world strug- 
gle is a plain necessity.” Second, trust our 
military leadership. “Critics who attack from 
the comfort of their armchairs individual 
segments of an over-all complex pattern do 
damage,” Third, leave nothing undone that 
will help achieve “an inseparable linking of 
ourselves in thought and action with our 
fighting men.” 

This third recommendation points straight 
toward the enactment of some form of na- 
tional war-service legislation which will im- 
pose upon able-bodied citizens at home, whose 
efforts are needed on the war-production line, 
the same legal and moral obligations to help 
with this war which now rest solely upon 
young men of draft age. The case for such 
legislation is presented strongly and, in our 
judgment, unanswerably, in the statement is- 
sued yesterday in Washington by Secretary 
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Stimson, Secretary Knox, and Admiral Land. 
The fact that this statement was issued after 
conferences in which General Marshall and 
Admiral King participated and in which the 
whole problem of manpower was reviewed 
ought to gain for it the immediate attention 
of Congress, despite the now threadbare com- 
ment that “this is an election year.” 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR McKELLAR 


[Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the subject of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, delivered by him in Knoxville, 
Tenn., on April 14, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SERVICE FLAG 
DEDICATION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


[Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address delivered by him on April 16 on 
the occasion of the dedication of the na- 
tional service flag under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus at New Haven, Conn., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BUTLER AT SEC- 
OND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
N. R. E. C. A. 

[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by him on March 7, 1944, at the 
second annual convention of the N. R. E. C. A. 
in Chicago, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY ADDRESS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, in celebration of Pan-American Day, 
before the Pan American Union on April 14, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, A GREAT AMER- 
ICAN—ADDRESS BY ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
JACKSON 


Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
on Thomas Jefferson, delivered by Associate 
Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court of the 
United States before the Virginia State So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C., April 13, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


INVASION AND THE FINAL CHALLENGE— 
_ EDITORIAL BY McGRAW-HILL PUBLISH- 

ING CO. 

[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Invasion and the Final Challenge,” 
prepared by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
and published in the Washington Post of 
Thursday, April 20, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


WAR BOND PURCHASES BY NINETY-NINTH 
LONE STAR BATTALION 


Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp correspondence 
and a news release relative to the purchase 
of War bonds by the Ninety-ninth Lone Star 
Battalion, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ISOLATIONISTS, NATIONALISTS, AND IN- 
TERNATIONALISTS—EDITORIAL FROM 
IRON AGE 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Strange Words; Queer Bedfellows,” 

published in the Iron Age of April 20, 1944, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 
SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM—ARTICLE 

FROM McCALL'S MAGAZINE 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on the 
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school-lunch program, published in McCall's 
Magazine, which appears in the Appendix,] 


AMERICA'S FOREIGN POLICY—EDITO- 
RIALS FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 

Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
by John W. Owens, one entitled “The Lag 
on Russia,” published in the Baltimore Sun 
of April 12, 1944, and the other entitlec “On 
the Loose Again,” published in the Baltimore 
Sun of April 14, 1944, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


LINCOLN’S PEACE AND OURS—EDITORIAL 
FROM ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER 

[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled Lincoln's Peace and 
Ours,” published in the Illinois State Register 
of April 13, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
RELATIVE TO POST-WAR PLANNING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 80, 
which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(th. Senate concurring), That, in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of section 2, of the Printing 
Act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held before said committee during 
the current session relative to post-war plan- 
ning. 


Mr. TRUMAN. The concurrent reso- 
lution authorizes the printing of certain 
hearings before the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House of 
Representatives, and I ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 2928) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to fix the hours of duty 
of postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 14, 1935, as 
amended, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for à con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. MCKELLAR, 
Mr. Barney, and Mr. REED conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


LOUIS COURCIL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 248) for the relief of 
Louis Courcil, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
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to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. - 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. WILson conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


REV. C. M. McKAY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 544) for the relief of 
Rev. C. M. McKay, and rewuesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENOER. 
Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. WILSON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


DELORES LEWIS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1313) for the relief of 
Delores Lewis and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Stewart, and Mr. ROBERTSON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EDDIE T. STEWART 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 1411) for the relief of Ed- 
die T Stewart. and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. WILSON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MILDRED B. HAMPTON 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 1412) for the relief of 
Mildred B. Hampton, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
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Mr. O’DaNIEL, and Mr. WHERRY conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


EDWARD E AND MARY JANE HELD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before. the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 2625) for the relief of Ed- 
ward E. Held and Mary Jane Held, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendmert, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr, ELLENDER, 
Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. Capper conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MAVIS NORRINE COTHRON ET AL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 3390) for the relief of 
Mavis Norrine Cothron and the legal 
guardian of Norma Lee Cothron, Florence 
Janet Cothron, and Nins Faye Cothron, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. WILson conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


REV. JAMES T. DENIGAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3538) for the relief of the 
Reverend James T. Denigan, and, re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. O’DANIEL, and Mr. WHErry confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE PETROLEUM RESOURCES 


Mr. GILLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
asked recognition in order that I might 
move that the Senate take up a bill for 
consideration, but I shall be glad to yield 
for routine matters, and I now yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement is- 
sued on April 19, 1944, by the Senate 
Special Committee to Investigate Petro- 
leum Resources, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: : 


The Senate Petroleum Resources Commit- 
tee has held a number of executive sessions 
in preparation for public hearings which, it 
is expected, will begin soon after the first of 
May 

Mr. F. A. Davies, president of the Arabian- 
American Oil Co., attended the committee's 
meeting today. 

Previously the committee nas heard the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
who was accompanied by Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator; Commo- 
dore A. F. Carter, executive officer of the 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board; and Col. John 
H. Leavell and Charles Rayner, of the De- 
partment of State. 

The representatives of the various gov- 
ernmental departments have exhibited to 
the committee full cooperation in these pre- 
liminary deliberations. 

Under its organic resolution, this commit- 
tee is “authorized and diected to make a 
full and complete study and investigation 
with respect to petroleum resources, and the 
production and consumption of petroleum 
and petroleum products, both within and 
outside the United States, in their relation to 
our national welfare and security.” 

The committee is further directed upon 
the basis of its study to make an early re- 
port to the Senate “together with its recom- 
mendations for the formulation of a na- 
tional petroleum policy.” 

The committee does not conceive its initial 
duty to be to enter upon a detailed collec- 
tion of statistics on petroleum resources. It 
is not intended to engage in studies of a fac- 
tual nature which for practical purposes 
would duplicate work already completed by 
other committees of the Senate, agencies of 
the executive department and various 
branches of private industry. 

This is a policy committee. Its essential 
function is to make recommendations for 
the formulation of a national policy in which 
particularly, in its international aspects, the 
Senate of the United States has a direct re- 
sponsibility 

Petroleum has emerged in this war as a 
natural resource of the highest strategic sig- 
nificance. After the war its use and conserva- 
tion may be expected to play a dominant role 
in the maintenance of peace and security 
among nations and in promoting prosperity 
among peoples. 

These are propositions readily accepted. 
The more difficult questions relate to meth- 
ods by which this Nation and other nations 
are to govern the impact of petroleum upon 
a world moving out of war and into peace. 

The United States is by far the leading 
nation in producing and consuming petro- 
leum products. The policy it adopts toward 
the production and distribution of this great 
natural resource, and its derivatives, is bound 
to have a profound infuence not only upon 
the domestic economy of the country, but also 
upon the course we, as a nation, are to pur- 
sue in foreign affairs. 

Congressional participation in the formu- 
lation of this policy is essential, if the policy 
is to be truly national and an authoritative 
pronouncement which the people of the coun- 
try will be prepared to accept and imple- 
ment. 

With the organization of this committee, 
congressional participation in the formula- 
tion of a national petroleum policy has begun 
Other departments of the Government have 
already indicated a readiness to keep the 
committee fully advised on developments 
and to assist the committee in its studies 
and investigations. 

It is recognized, in line with Secretary 
Hull’s recent declaration, that the Congress 
is to be given adequate participation in chart- 
ing the country’s course in foreign affairs. 
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To the extent that the determination of a 
national petroleum policy may involve under- 
standings, arrangements, or agreements with 
other countries, with possible influence on 
the broad principles of foreign policy, the 
committee has been assured that the Congress 
will be fully consulted in advance of final 
commitments. 

In a matter so grave and far reaching in its 
effect upon the national economy and upon 
the country’s post-war position in world 
affairs, the Congress has a duty to do more 
than merely to formalize by legislation a 
policy previously determined by others. It 
is for this reason that the committee has un- 
dertaken a comprehensive study of the petro- 
leum situation both at home and abroad. 

Thus, the work of the committee, even in 
advance of formal recommendations to the 
Senate, should aid in bringing to the Con- 
gress valuable information upon preliminary 
deliberations affecting a national petroleum 
policy 

It is recognized that in the utilization of 
petroleum products for the immediate pur- 
poses of waging war, our military services 
must act quickly and must adopt temporary 
measures which cannot await the determina- 
tion of a long-range plan or policy. 

Neither the Senate as a whole, nor this 
committee, has any intention to interfere 
with this exclusive responsibility of the Army 
and Navy. It is always proper. however, to 
consider whether measures taken for military 
purposes might also affect the long-range 
policy on petroleum. 

It is the committee’s view that the repre- 
sentatives of private industry in petroleum 
should be asked to join with the Government 
in the work leading to the formulation of a 
petroleum policy. We initiate these studies 
with no preconceived ideas on the restriction 
of private capital in fields of legitimate enter- 
prise. We believe that on this tremendous 
post-war problem the country needs the can- 
did and open-minded cooperation of Govern- 
ment and industry working together in the 
interest of national welfare and security. 

It may well be that the principles agreed 
upon in the formulation of a national petro- 
leum policy, and the technique adopted for 
integrating the work of Government and in- 
dustry in this field, will create a pattern for 
solving the problems related to other natural 
resources. 


ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES ENGAGED IN COMBAT 
SERVICE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on March 
16 of this year I introduced a bill, Senate 
bill 1787, to provide additional pay for 
members of the armed forces engaged in 
combat service. The bill provides that 
“officers, warrant officers, nurses, and en- 
listed men of any of the services,” and so 
forth, “shall receive an increase of 50 
percent of their pay when by orders of 
competent authority they are required 
to participate regularly and frequently 
in actual combat against the enemy or 
to serve regularly and frequently in im- 
mediate combat areas with troops en- 
gaged in actual combat against the 
enemy.” 

That bill has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
I find that Representative Wiss, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced a similar 
bill in the House of Representatives. In 
the Washington Post of this morning 
appears a Gallup poll undertaking to 
sound the sentiment of the people of the 
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country on the proposed legislation. 

The Gallup poll demonstrates the great 

preponderance of opinion of the coun- 

eos the passage of my bill, S. 
787. 

The passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion could never result in fully paying 
for their services the men who engage 
in actual combat, but it would be a recog- 
nition of their service and show that we 
regard them with esteem and apprecia- 
tion and that we contemplate with feel- 
ings of earnest sympathy the harsh, 
difficult, and dangerous situations which 
they necessarily must encounter. 

Therefore I bespeak the attention and 
support of the Members of the Senate to 
the bill when it comes before the Senate 
for consideration. 

I ask unanimous cunsent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have inserted in the Recorp the 
Gallup poll, which appears in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 21, 1944, and also 
a radio address which I made on April 6 
over the Blue Network on the subject of 
the proposed legislation. As I desire to 
have the Gallup poll and the radio ad- 
dress printed together in the RECORD, 
and as a copy of the address will not be 
available to me in time for printing in 
today’s Recorp, I ask that the poll and 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp of Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

{The poll and address appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, page A1922.] 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD AN- 
NIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in today’s Recorp a 
letter under date of March 22, 1944, 
which I wrote to Rev. Daniel Gambrillis, 
of Chicago, chairman of the committee 
having in charge the observance of the 
one hundred and twenty-third anniver- 
sary of Greek independence at Ashland 
Park Auditorium, Chicago, together with 
a brief speech which I sent to him as a 
tribute to the Greek people on that anni- 
versary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the speech were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 

Marcy 22, 1944. 
Rev. DANIEL GAMBRILLIsS, Chairman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear REVEREND GAMBRILLIS: I am grateful 
to you for your telegram advising me of the 
forthcoming observance of the one hundred 
and twenty-third anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence at Ashland Park Auditorium. 

Your invitation to send a message I ap- 
preciate very much. 

I rejoice with the Greek communities 
everywhere on this one hundred and twenty- 
third anniversary of Greek independence and 
take satisfaction in the historic fact that the 
United States, although a young Nation itself, 
was the first nation to recognize the Greek 
Government. Ever since then we have held 
Greece in high esteem. Her sons and daugh- 
ters have enriched our American citizenship. 

Feeling as I do, in consonance therewith, 
I have had the privilege of appointing as prin- 
cipals and alternates to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and the Naval Academy 
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at Annapolis the following boys of Greek 
ancestry: Alexander James Papatones, Som- 
ersworth, N. H.; Kaston R. Zablackas, North 
Conway, N. H.; Louis G. Scliris, Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Demosthenes Paul Dakos, Man- 
chester, N. H. These young men are demon- 
strating a high standard of scholarship and 
character in these schools. 

Today Greece is passing through a time of 
trial, and I join with her people and her 
friends in earnest prayer for her complete 
liberation from the thralldom of Axis forces 
and for a bright and glorious future. 

I salute not only the glory that was Greece 
but the glory that is to be Greece of the 
future. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire. 


In many parts of our Nation, the sons and 
daughters of Greece are observing this year 
the one-hundred-and-twenty-third anniver- 
sary of Greek independence. 

Despite the tragic fact that Greece is suf- 
fering today under domination of the Axis 
Powers, the spirit of the Greek people is un- 
conquerable, and they will, with our help, 
cast out the invaders and rise to a new 
epoch of national progress and well-being. 

In 1941 I submitted Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 45 to the United States Senate, author- 
izing a loan of $100,000,000 to the nation of 
Greece to assist her in her struggles against 
the Nazi powers. I did it in the full confi- 
dence that here was a country that would 
give a good account of herself against the 
Axis war machine. 

Subsequent events have proved this state- 
ment. I like to remember that Greece was 
the first nation in Europe to follow the 
American pattern of becoming an independ- 
ent nation. 

With fortitude and courage she revolted in 
1821 against the Ottoman Turks, and in the 
year 1830 won her independence. 

Our country, young though it then was, 
was the first to recognize the Greek Govern- 
ment, and ever since we have held her in our 
highest esteem and admiration. 

That period, during which the Greek Na- 
tion rebelled, spelled a turning point for the 
betterment of all the world’s people, because 
our freedom from England followed by this 
one, gave courage and hope to the French 
who rose against Charles X and dethroned 
him; then to Belgium, which soon gained her 
independence; and to Poland, which rose 
against the Czars. 

But to the Greeks, from the protocol of 
London February 3, 1830, and before, and to 
this very day and hour, have gone the re- 
spect of all thinking men for their devotion 
to the right and for their accomplishments. 

During the closing days of the last World 
War, many maintain, and with goo? reason 
I believe, that the presence of the Grecian 
Army on the Macedonian front mace victory 
possible there. Von Hindenburg himself is 
said to have admitted that the German col- 
lapse on the Macedonian front rendered their 
chance to force a suitable peace, a hopeless 
task. 

In this present strife, in this war's darkest 
hour, and while the Nazis still looked un- 
beatable, little Greece resisted her with alr 
she had and forced Hitler to hesitate. This 
gained precious time for the British and her 
allies. Overwhelming were the odds against 
her but she did not falter. Blood, starvation, 
destruction, and death have been her portion 
but stanch and unconquerable has been her 
courage. 

The progress of Greece has been the prog- 
ress of civilization. Her ancient architecture 
still rates with the beautiful, the most beau- 
tiful. Her sculpture still reigns. The 
tragedy and comedy of her literature, the 
poetry and grace of the ancient Grecian 
dances are still superb but, great as have 
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been her contributions to the arts and 
sciences, she has made a more fundamental 
contribution to the United States in the sons 
and daughters of Hellas who have come to 
America and have become a real part of our 
national life. Thrift, integrity, industry— 
these are their outstanding attributes and 
we gladly pay them tribute today. 

May the culture, charm, and beauty of all 
that was ever Greece have a new birth for 
the glory of the whole world, when this 
bitter war is won. 


TRIBUTE TO DANNY JACKSTADT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield to me in order 
that I may read a short editorial into the 
RECORD? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, recently I 
received from Capt. Irving Dilliard, who 
is with the Allied Expeditionary Force in 
Italy, a letter and a copy of the Stars and 
Stripes. In the copy of the Stars and 
Stripes appears an editorial entitled 
“Undestroyable.” The editorial merely 
quotes another editorial, written by 
James O. Monroe, editor of the Collins- 
ville (III.) Weekly Herald, which pays 
tribute to a printer named Danny Jack- 
stadt, formerly employed by Mr. Monroe, 
who made the supreme sacrifice on the 
Italian battle front. The tribute is so 
touching and beautiful that I shall take 
the time of the Senate to read it into the 
Record. It is as follows: 


I am framing Danny Jackstadt’s picture 
and putting it on the wall above the desk 
where I write. Nearly every time I look up I 
will see the broad grin of that young printer 
of ours who a month ago gave his life in 
Italy to help keep us safe from savagery and 
let us continue to live our lives as we all 
lived them together here before Danny went 
away. And I will smile back at Danny now 
and then, as I used to do when he was here, 
and behind my smile there will be 4 firm 
determination, as there always was behind 
Danny’s, to live faithfully and well the daily 
life ahead. And while I shall not be called 
on to make the sacrifice which he made all In 
one sudden, sharp, unheralded moment, I am 
called upon by his smile above me to make 
every sacrifice of time and effort, every ex- 
ertion of heart and brain, to be worthy of 
him, to carry forward the cause for which he 
lived and fought and died—the cause of a 
good life in a free world. 

Danny was good. To see his picture every 
day will make me better. And that will help 
me to help others to make their lives better. 
And thus, in God's strange way, will Danny's 
sacrifice weigh in the immortal scales, cre- 
ating a balance of good in others equal to the 
good life he himself would have lived if he 
had been permitted. 

It must be that no good is ever lost. 


PRODUCTION OF LEGUME AND GRASS 
SEED 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
sought the floor and secured recognition 
for the purpose of moving that the Sen- 
ate preceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1743. I did so in the absence of the 
able chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. SMITH], 
who is now in the Chamber. Therefore, 
I yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 1743. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read by title for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE. CLERK. A bill (S. 
1743) to provide for the adequate produc- 
tion of seed of legumes and grasses re- 
quired in the war food-production pro- 
gram, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me for a question about the bill before 
action is taken on his motion? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield; but I wish 
to state that the Senator from Iowa [Mr, 
GILLETTE] is the author of the bill, and 
is thoroughly familiar with it. I suggest 
that the Senator from Connecticut ask 
his question of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore we proceed, I should like to make a 
statement, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will yield to me. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEL. I wish to have the 
Recorp show that the Red Cross bill, 
which is the pending business of the 
Senate, is being only temporarily laid 
aside for this purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed that the Red Cross bill is not 
the vending business, but that it was 
merely stated as being the intention of 
the Senate to make it the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well, Mr. 
President; whatever may be the techni- 
cal description of the status of the bill, 
I wish to make it clear that it was the 
understanding of the leadership upon 
both sides 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That the Red 
Cross bill would be taken up today; and 
it is now the understanding that it is 
being temporarily laid aside for reasons 
which are known to the leadership, 
namely, the absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr], who de- 
sirés to be heard upon the matter; and 
that when the Senate assembles on Mon- 
day the Red Cross bill will have the pre- 
ferred position, whatever technically it 
may be. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. When does the Senator 
say the Red Cross bill will be in order 
to be taken up? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is the under- 
standing, I will say to the Senator, that 
the Senate will take it up at the opening 
of the session on Monday. It is indi- 
cated that the bill in which the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
are so much interested can, without 
question, be passed without any delay, 
and that thereafter the Senate will go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
has been reported from the Appropria- 
tions Committee the naval appropriation 
bill for the ensuing fiscal year, and we are 
very anxious to have it passed on Mon- 
day. Does the Senator think there will 
be time to pass both bills on Monday? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Maryland Mr. 
Typincs], who desires to present an 
amendment to the Red Cross bill, has 
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assured 1 me that he would be quite willing 
to have an agreement by which the Sen- 
ate will vote not later than 2:30 on Mon- 
day on the pending matter. So I have 
no doubt that both bills can be disposed 
of on Monday. 

ý Pen McKELLAR. That will give ample 

e 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the seed bill is very necessary. 
and very urgent, There is difficulty in 
getting seed for the farmers. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina has kindly 
yielded to me in order that I may put 
some questions to the Senator from Iowa, 
who is the author of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

I notice that section 3 of the bill pro- 
vides that— 


The Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected to make payments * * to pro- 
ducers of seed of grasses and legumes speci- 
fied in section 2 (a) or designated by the 
Administrator as war emergency forage crop 
seed, 


Is it the purpose of the Senator that 
title to the seeds shall pass to the Ad- 
ministrator upon the making of the pay- 
ments authorized? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; definitely not. 
The payment is an incentive one, made 
through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, just as other payments to pro- 
ducers are made by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency. When the producer 
has produced the seed, has turned it into 
consumptive channels, and has complied 
with the regulations, he is eligible to re- 
ceive the payment. 

Mr, DANAHER. Is any payment to be 
made to any producer before the seed is 
in fact introduced to consumptive chan- 
nels? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No; absolutely not. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it the purpose of 
the Senator actually, therefore, to pro- 
vide some form of incentive payment 
which will take account of the great and 
urgent need for the seed, and which 
therefore will induce the producer to 
produce more seed and make it availahle 
for ourselves and our allies? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is the whole 
purpose. 

Mr. DANAHER. Has the Senator in 
mind any quantitative sum which will 
measure the fair amount of incentive 
payments so required? 

Mr. GILLETTE. In answer to that 
question, I will say that a subcommittee 
composed. of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], and myself con- 
ducted hearings on the proposal. Ques- 
tion arose as to what amount would be 
hecessary. There is at present in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act a provision 
for the payment of $3.50 an acre, which 
payments have been made for produc- 
tion of this type. It is not sufficient for 
the object which is sought, and it is pro- 
posed to be supplemented by a provision 
that for clean seed turned into consump- 
tive channels an additional payment may 
be made, There are many types of seeds 
of legumes and grasses, and there is no 
way to know what amount would be nec- 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency’s representatives thought that 
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approximately $35,000,000 would be re- 
quired. It was the opinion of the sub- 
committee that no such sum would be 
necessary. On the basis of our best esti- 
mates, after conferring with representa- 
tives of the War Food Administration 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
the sum of $25,000,000 was thought to 
cover the necessary production. If no 
seed is produced, no payments will be 
made. 

Mr. DANAHER. Has the Senator 
canvassed the possibility of establishing 
a support-price program with reference 
to each of the seeds to be specified? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Very definitely; and 
the Senator will be interested, I am sure, 
in a statement made to us by the pres- 
ident of the American Seed Trade. Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Sexauer, who said: 

An increase in the support price will not 
meet the situation, as this would involve 
raising ceiling prices, to which the O. P. A. 
have indicated they would object, as it would 
also involve raising the ceiling price of hay, 
and would produce other maladjustments. 
In addition to this objection, the small mar- 
ginal producer would not be attracted by a 
relatively high support price, because of the 
work and red tape involved in obtaining a 
loan on a small quantity of seed; and, too, 
he recalls that the support price does not 
necessarily mean a corresponding market 
price, which was the case of corn and wheat 
a few years ago. 


Mr. Sexauer speaks of three definite 
objections. I may say to the Senator, as 
a technical matter with which he may be 
familiar, that in most of these instances 
the seed is produced from a hay or forage 
crop. If it is used for hay or forage it is 
not utilized for seed. The sole purpose 
is to induce our farmers, who find them- 
selves with increased need for forage and 
hay, to save portion of their crop, even 
if it is only an acre or more, and harvest 
it for seed, being assured of a fair price. 

Mr. DANAHER. My fears have de- 
rived from the possibility that the me- 
chanics of this bill might be utilized to 
evade the Office of Price Administration 
with reference to its general control of 
price ceilings in this type of seed. Has 
any such suspicion crossed the mind of 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Not at all. I assure 
the Senator that if any such suspicion 
had crossed my mind I would not have 
introduced the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator further whether or not Mr. C. R. 
Enlow, the gentleman whose name ap- 
pears in the report, is a Government 
official? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. Mr. Enlow, 
whose statement was made before the 
committee, and is embodied in the re- 
port, is a representative of the War Food 
Administration, who appeared before us 
and made the statement which is printed 
in the report. 

Mr. DANAHER. I find from an exam- 
ination of the report that there is no in- 
dication contained in it that Mr. Enlow 
procured permission from the Bureau of 
the Budget to submit a report or make a 
statement. Is there any reason for 
that? 

Mr. GILLETTE, I cannot answer the 
question as to whether there was any 
clearance with the Bureau of the Budget. 
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If a report has been made to the chair- 
man of the committee, I do not know it. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator from 
Iowa knows that usually reports contain 
some such statement. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is true. 

Mr.NANAHER, But there is no clear- 
ance indicated in this report. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Not so far as I am 
advised. 

Mr. DANAHER. I wondered if, in fact, 
this particular program was in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am confident that 
it is, in view of the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of every organization which is 
at all interested in this situation ap- 
peared and supported the proposal. 

Mr, DANAHER. Did the War Food 
Administrator concur in the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Enlow? 

Mr. GILLETTE. He did, through Mr. 
Enlow, who came at our request to speak 
for the War Food Administration. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1743) to provide for the adequate pro- 
duction of seed of legumes and grasses 
required in the war food production pro- 
gram, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “War 
Emergency Forage Seed Act.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “war emergency forage-crop 
seed” includes fleld-crop seeds of alfalfa, red 
clover, alsike, clover, sweetclover, and ladino, 
the seed of Sudan grass, crested wheatgrass, 
bromegrass, Dallis grass, ryegrass, orchard 
grass, range grasses, and the seed of such 
other grasses and legumes as may be desi- 
nated by the War Food Administrator, 

(b) The term “Administrator” means the 
War Food Administrator appointed pursuant 
3 ee Order No. 9334, dated April 19, 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of providing for the 
increased production of seed of grasses and 
legumes in 1944 essential to the success of 
the war food program, the Administrator is 
authorized and directed to make payments 
through the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
within the limits of appropriations made 
therefor pursuant to section 6 of this act, to 
producers of seed of grasses and legumes 
specified in section 2 (a) or designated by 
the Administrator as war emergency forage- 
crop seed. Such payments shall be made 
on an acreage basis and cleaned-seed basis 
and shall be paid in such amounts and 
under such conditions as may be determined 
by the Administratcr to be necessary to 
encourage the retention and harvest of war 
emergency forage-crop seed and the move- 
ment of this seed into consumption channels 
for planting in 1945. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any duties devolving upon the 
Administrator by virtue of the provisions of 
this act may with like force and effect be 
executed by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency or such officers, agents, or employees 
of the War Food Administration or the De- 
partment of Agriculture as the Administrator 
may designate for such purpose. 

(b) The Administrator is authcrized and 
directed to promulgate such rules and reg- 
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ulations as he may deem necessary for the 
administration of this act. 

Sec.5. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the Administrator is authorized to 
cooperate with any other department or 
agency of the Government, with any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, 
or any department, agency, or subdivision 
thereof, and with any domestic producing, 
trading, or consuming organization: Provided, 
however, That such cooperation be limited 
to encouraging and securing the production 
of war emergency forage seed. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum, not to exceed $25,- 
000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
make expenditures in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, for necessary expenses, in- 
cluding rent and personal services, of the 
administration of this act, from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in subsection (a) of this section, not 
to exceed the sum of 85,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACTION BY LEGISLATURE OF WYOMING 
TO ENABLE MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
SERVICES TO VOTE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the soldiers’-vote law, 
I wish to report to the Senate that the 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming was 
called into special session by the Gov- 
ernor on Monday, April 17, 1944, and 
passed a bill which enables qualified vot- 
ers of the State of Wyoming, serving 
with, or attached to, the armed forces of 
the United States, to cast their ballots at 
the general election of 1944. 

The law provides that the date of the 
primary election shall be advanced from 
August 22, 1944, to July 18,1944. The law 
also provides that registration prior to 
receiving the ballot shall not be required. 
The law further provides for personal 
requests for ballots by service men and 
women, but specifies that, regardless of 
requests, the county clerks shall, not 
later than August 20, 1944, mail ballots to 
all qualified electors in the armed services 
as shown by available records. 

Out of a total population of about 230,- 
000, the State of Wyoming has approxi- 
mately 24,000 men and women serving 
with the armed forces. 

The law also provides that service men 
and women shall use the same ballot or 
ballots given to other electors for general 
county, State, and National elections. It 
does not authorize the use of a supple- 
mentary short Federal ballot, 

I think it will interest the Senate to 
know that only 13 hours elapsed from the 
time the legislature was convened until 
the bill was passed unanimously by both 
the house and the senate, signed by the 
Governor, and the legislature adjourned. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has been frequently charged that Amer- 
ica has no foreign policy, That charge 
has been under discussion in the House 
of Representatives for several weeks. It 
has been the subject of commentators 
and magazine editors. The State De- 
partment and the President have taken 
notice of it. Some Members of Congress 
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have been invited in for discussion. On 
Sunday evening, April 9, the Secretary 
of State made an extended radio speech 
in explanation of this policy. 

In that speech Mr. Hull said: 


This is not a mysterious game and our 
foreign policy must be simple and direct. 


L agree that it is not a mysterious game, 
but is it simple, and is it direct? 

He based his speech upon three propo- 
sitions: 

First, since the outbreak of the present 
war we and our allies have moved from real 
weakness to strength. ; 

Second, during that same period we have 
moved from a deep-seated tendency toward 
separate action to the knowledge and con- 
viction that only through unity of action 
can there be echieved the results which are 
essential for the continuance of free people. 

Third, we nave moved from a careless tol- 
erance of evil institutions to the conviction 
that free governments and Nazi and Fascist 
Governments cannot exist together in this 
world. 


I shall not undertake to discuss the 
soundness of his premise because in an 
analysis of the charge that we have no 
foreign policy it is not necessary either 
to agree or disagree with his statements 
just quotea. 

Poreign policy is established by public 
pronouncements from the President or 
the Department of State. Therefore, in 
a discussion of the charge it is necessary 
that we examine the speeches and writ- 
ings of those two officials. 

I have the highest personal regard for 
our distinguished Secretary of State. I 
respect. his ability and his great. service 
to our country. In analyzing his speech 
or the public statements of the President 
I shall refer to them only for the purpose 
of analyzing the charge under discus- 
sion, and not for the purpose of criticiz- 
ing or condemning the course of action 
indicated therein. 

Mr. Hull says that our determination 
to arm ourselves for a strong self-defense 
was “a major decision of foreign policy.” 
It may well be asked why it was not just 
as important in 1933 as in 1938. 

The 1932 platform of the Democratic 
Party condemned the Republican Party 
for spending money for increased naval 
armament. Not until 1938 were in- 
creased appropriations for defense asked 
for by the President. 

Whether a complete reversal of policy 
from that of pacifism to one of sound 
national defense was a major decision of 
foreign policy, is subject to our several 
interpretations. To me, it was a major 
decision because it was a right-about 
face. 

But let us review briefly the President’s 
policy prior to 1938. 

On May 7, 1933, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

We are seeking a general reduction of arma- 


ments and through this the removal of the 
fear of invasion and armed attack. 


On May 16, 1933, he said: 


The World Economic Conference will meet 
soon and must come to its conclusions 
quickly. The ultimate objective of the Dis- 
armament Conference must be the complete 
elimination of all offensive weapons; 

It ts high time for us and for every other 
nation to understand the simple fact that 
the invasion of any nation or the destruc- 
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tion of a national sovereignty can be pre- 
vented only by the complete elimination of 
the weapons that make such a course possible 
today. Such an elimination will make the 
little nation relatively more secure against 
the great nation. 


On December 28, 1933, the President 
said: 


The definite policy of the United States 
from now on is one opposed to armed inter- 
vention. Weare not members (of the Lcague 
of Nations) and we do not contemplate 
membership. I have said to every nation in 
the world something to this effect: Let every 
nation agree to eliminate over a short period 
of years and by progressive steps every weapon 
of offense that it has in its possession and 
create no additional methods of offense. 


On January 3, 1934, the President said: 


I have made it clear that the United States 
cannot take part in political arrangements in 
Europe. 


On March 27, 1934, he said: 


It has been and will be the policy of the 
administration to favor continued limitation 
of naval armaments. It is my personal hope 
that the Naval Conference to be held in 1934 
will extend existing limitations and agree to 
further reductions. 


On October 7, 1935, he said: 


It is not surprising that many of our cit- 
izens feel a deep sense of apprehension lest 
some of the nations of the world repeat the 
folly of 20 years ago and drag civilization 
to a level from which world-wide recovery 
may be all but impossible. 

In the face of this apprehension the Amer- 
ican people can have but one concern—de- 
spite what happens in continents overseas, 
the United States of America shall and must 
remain unentangled and free. We not only 
earnestly desire peace, but we are moved by 
a strong determination to avoid those perils 


that will endanger our peace with the world. 


It is true that other nations may, as they 
do, enforce contrary rules of conscience and 
conduct. It is true that other policies may 
be pursued under flags other than our own, 
but those policies are beyond our jurisdiction, 
As President of the United States, I say to 
you most earnestly once more that the people 
of America and the Government of those 
people intend and expect to remain at peace 
with all the world. 


On October 17, 1935, the President 
said: 


I have pledged myself to do my part in 
keeping America free of those entanglements 
that move us along the road to war. 


In a letter written to Hon. Norman 
Davis, dated October 5, 1934, the Presi- 
dent said: 


The abandonment of these treaties (re- 
ferring to the limitation of arms treaties with 
Great Britain and Japan) would throw the 
principle of real security wholly out of bal- 
ance. I ask you, therefore, to propose to the 
British and Japanese a substantial propor- 
tional reduction in the present naval levels. 
I suggest a total tonnage reduction of 20 
percent below existing treaty tonnage. The 
United States must adhere to the high pur- 
pose of progressive reduction. 

I am compelled to make one other point 
clear. I cannot approve, nor would I be 
willing to submit to the Senate of the United 
States, any new treaty calling for larger 
navies. Governments impelled by common 
sense and the good of humanity ought to 
seek treaties reducing armaments; they have 
no right to seek treaties increasing arma- 
ments. 

Excessive armaments are in themselves con- 
ducive to those fears and suspicions which 
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breed war. Competition in armament is a 
still greater menace. The world would right- 
ly reproach Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States if we moved against the current 
of progressive thought. We three nations, 
the principal naval powers, have nothing to 
fear from one another. The important mat- 
ter to keep constantly before our eyes is the 
principle of reduction. 


On January 3, 1936, the President said: 


The policy of the United States has been 
clear and consistent. The United States is 
following a twofold neutrality toward a / 
and all nations which engage in wars that 
are not of immediate concern to America. 
First, we decline to encourage the prosecu- 
tion of war by permitting belligerents to ob- 
tain arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
from the United States. Second, we seek to 
discourage the use by belligerent nations of 
any and all American products calculated to 
facilitate the prosecution of a war in quan- 
tities over and above our normal exports of 
them in time of peace. 


Shipment of steel, scrap iron, and gaso- 
line to Japan was not prohibited until 
August 1940. 

In the same message of January 3, 
1986, the President said: i 


I realize that I have empħasized to you 
the gravity of the situation which confronts 
the people of the world. Peace is threatened 
by those who seek selfish power. This ad- 
ministration, as you know, stands for ade- 
quate national defense. When we say ade- 
quate defense we mean just that. We are 
maintaining a system that will meet our de- 
fensive needs, We have no plans for any 
other kind of system. 


Continuing, the President said: 


As I have said, we seem to understand very 
well what the problems of the world are. 
We have, perhaps, a kind of sympathy for 
their problems. We want to help them all 
we can; but they have understood very well 
in these latter years that that help is going 
to be confined to moral help, and that we 
are not going to get tangled up with their 
troubles in days to come. 


On August 14, 1936 the President said: 


We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign war; we avoid 
connection with the political activities of the 
League of Nations. 

We are not isolationists except insofar as 
we seek to isolate ourselves completely from 
war. 


In the same speech the President dis- 
cussed neutrality as part of our foreign 
policy. He said: 


The Congress of the United States have 
given me certain authority to provide safe- 
guards of American neutrality in case of 
war. The President of the United States, 
who, under our Constitution, is vested with 
primary authority to conduct our interna- 
tional relations, thus has been given new 
weapons with which to maintain our neu- 
trality. Nevertheless, and I speak from a 
long experience—the effective maintenance 
of American neutrality depends today, as in 
the past, on the wisdom and determination 
of whoever at the moment occupy the offices 
of President and Secretary of State. 


On August 31, 1935, when he signed the 
Neutrality Act, the President said: 


I have given my approval to the neutrality 
legislation which passed the Congress last 
week. I have approved this joint resolu- 
tion because it was intended as an expression 
of the fixed desire of the Government and 
the people of the United States to avoid any 
action which might involve us in war. The 
purpose is wholly excellent, and this joint 
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resolution will to a considerable degree serve 
that end. The policy of the Government is 
definitely committed to the maintenance of 
peace and the avoidance of“ any entangle- 
ments which would lead us into conflict. 

Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this country 
thousands of Americans who, seeking imme- 
diate riches—fools’ gold—would attempt to 
break down or evade our neutrality. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; 
it would be hard for many Americans to 
realize the inevitable penalties. 

We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed un- 
derstanding of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war and if, at the same 
time, they possess the courage to say “no” 
to those who selfishly or unwisely would let 
us go to war. 


On April 2, 1937, when his attention 
was called to the fact that we were send- 
ing $50,000,000 worth of steel a month to 
Great Britain, the President said: 


It is an amazing thing for us to be send- 
ing forty or fifty million dollars’ worth of 
steel per month to Europe. 


By the fall of that year we saw a 
change in his thinking. October 5, 1937, 
in Chicago he said: 


If we are to have a world in which we can 
breathe freely and live in amity without 
-fear—the peace-loving nations must make 
a concerted effort to uphold laws and princi- 
ples on which alone peace can rest secure. 


But in the same speech he further 
said: 


How happy we are that the circumstances 
of the moment permit us to put our money 
in bridges, boulevards, dams, and reforesta- 
tion, the conservation of soil and many other 
kinds of useful works rather than into huge 
standing armies and vast supplies of imple- 
ments of war. 


In the same speech he also said: 


It seems to be unfortunately true that the 
_epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 
When an epidemic of physical disease starts 
to spread the community approves and joins 
in a quarantine of the patients in order to 
protect the health of the community against 
the spread of the disease. 


In a press conference following the 
Chicago speech the President was inter- 
viewed. He was asked this question: 


Is there a likelihood there will be a con- 
ference of the peace-loving nations? 

The President. No; conferences are out of 
the window. We never get anfwhere with a 
conference. 

Question. Foreign papers put it as an atti- 
tude without a program. 

The President. That was the London Times. 

Question. Wouldn't it be almost inevi- 
table if any program is reached that our 
present neutrality act will have to be over- 
hauled? 

The President. Not in any way. 


In his annual message January 28, 
1938, the President made this statement: 
We, as a peaceful nation, cannot and will 
not abandon active search for an agreement 
among the nations to limit armament and 
end aggression, but it is clear until such 


decision is reached we are compelled to think 
of our own national safety. 


On July 14, 1938, almost a year after 
the quarantine speech at Chicago, he had 
this to say about armaments: 


Money spent on armament does not create 
permanent income-producing wealth, and 
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about the only satisfaction we can take out 
of the present world situation is that the pro- 
portion of our national income that we spend 
on armaments is only a quarter or a third 
of the proportion that most of the other 
great nations of the world are spending. 


November 5, 1938, the President was 
asked this question in regard to arming 
this country: 


Mr. President, are you considering the pos- 
sibility of it being necessary to build a fleet 


large enough to defend both the Atlantic 


and Pacific coasts at the same time? 
The President. No. 


In his annual message January 12, 
1939, the President said: 


It is equally sensational and untrue to 
take the position that we must at once spend 
billions of additional money for building up 
our land, sea, and air forces on the one hand, 
or to insist that no further additions are 
necessary on the other. 

Calling attention to these facts does not 
remotely intimate that the Congress or the 
President have any thought of taking part in 
another war on European soil. 


In a press conference on February 3, 
1939, he summed up his foreign policy 
in this way: 

Well, let us do a little analyzing for the 
benefit of some people. In the first place, the 
foreign policy of the United States has been 
thoroughly covered in my messages to Con- 
gress, completely and adequately covered in 
every way. There is nothing new about it. 
A great many people, some members of the 
House, some Members of the Senate, and 


` quite a number of newspaper owners are de- 


liberately putting before the American peo- 
ple a deliberate misrepresentation of facts. 

The foreign policy has not been 
and it is not going to change. If you wanta 
comparatively simple statement of the policy, 
I will give it to you. 

No. 1. We are against any entangling al- 
liances, obviously. 

No. 2. We are in favor of the maintenance 
of the world trade for everybody, all na- 
tions, including ourselves. 

No. 3. We are in complete sympathy with 
any and every effort made to reduce or limit 
armaments. 

No. 4. As a nation, as American people, 
we are sympathetic with the peaceful main- 
tenance of political, economic, and social 
independence of all nations in the world. 

Now, that is very, very simple. There is 
absolutely nothing new in it. 


September 1, 1939, Germany invaded 
Poland. ‘Two days thereafter the Presi- 
dent, in a public speech by radio, said: 


Let no man or woman thoughtiessly or 
falsely talk of America sending its armies to 
European fields. This Nation will remain a 
neutral nation. 


But on September 21 he urged the re- 
wes 5 the Neutrality Act. At that time 
e said: 


Let no man or group in any walk of life 
assume an exclusive protectorate over the 
future well-being of America, because I con- 
ceive that, regardless of party or section, the 
mantle of peace and patriotism is wide 
enough to cover us all. Let no group assume 
the exclusive label of the “peace bloc.” We 
all belong to it. 

I ask that the Neutrality Act be repealed. 
I regret that Congress passed it. I regret 
equally that I signed it. It is dangerous, in 
my opinion, to American security and, above 
all, American peace. i 

These embargo provisions, as they exist 
today, prevent the sale to a belligerent by an 
American factory of any completed imple- 
ments of war, but they allow the sale of many 
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types of uncompleted implements of war, as 
well as all kinds of general materials and 
supplies. They, furthermore, allow such 
preducts of industry and agriculture to be 
taken in American ships to belligerent na- 
tions. There in itself, under the present law, 
lies a definite danger to our neutrality and 
our peace, 

From a purely material point of view, what 
Is the advantage to us in sending all manner 
of articles across the ocean for final proc- 
essing there when we can give employment 
to thousands by doing it here? 

It has been erroneously said that return 
to that policy might bring us nearer to war. 
1 give you my deep and unalterable convic- 
tion, based on years of experience as a worker 
in the field of international peace, that by 


the repeal of the embargo the United States 


will more probably remain at peace than if 
the law remains as it stands today. 


On April 4, in a letter to Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, the President said: 

It has been the continuous policy of this 
Government for many years to cooperate in 
the world-wide technical and humanitarian 
activities of the League of Nations without in 
any way becoming involved in the political 
affairs of Eurcpe. 

A TWO-OCEAN NAVY 


In discussing the question of a larger 
navy, the President on May 14, 1940, only 
18 months before Pearl Harbor, said: 

A two-ocean navy is an entirely outmoded 
conception of naval defense, and it has been 
since about 1847. I just never discuss a two- 
ocean navy in one way or the other, because 


_it is not sensible to talk of naval defense in 


those terms. 

It really is an outworn conception that 
nobody who knows anything about defense 
would ever use. Such a conception [of two- 
ocean navy] of the Nation’s floating defense 
was just plain dumb. 


In a campaign speech made October 
24, 1940, at Madison Square Garden, in 
New York, he said: 


We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to a 
belligerent and that they must stay out of 
war zones. 


Six days later, in the city of Boston, 
October 30, 1940, in a campaign address, 
the President said: 


Our objective is to keep any potential at- 
tacker as far from our continental shores as 
we possibly can. 

And while I am talking to you mothers and 
fathers I give you one more assurance. 1 
have said this before, but I shall say it again, 
again, and again: 

“Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. They are going into train- 
ing to form a force so strong that, by its very 
existence, it will keep the threat of war far 
away from our shores,” 


At Buffalo November 2, 1940, he said: 


Your President says this country is not 
going to war. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the same day he 
said: 


There is nothing secret about our foreign 
policy. It is not a secret from the American 
people and it is not a secret from any gov- 
ernment anywhere in the world. I have stated 
it many times before. Let me restate it 
like this: 

The first purpose of our foreign policy is to 
keep our country out of war. At the same 
time we seek to keep foreign conceptions of 
government out of the United States. That 
is why we make ourselves strong. 

The second purpose of this policy is to keep 
war as far away as possible from the shores 
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of the Western Hemisphere. Finally our pol- 
icy is to give all possible material aid to the 
nations which will resist aggression across 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


In describing his foreign policy in con- 
nection with extending aid to Great 
Britain he said: 


We may come to it, I don’t know—and that 
is a gift; in other words, for us to pay for all 
these munitions, ships, plants, guns, etc., 
and make a gift of them to Great Britain. I 
am not at all sure that that is a necessity, 
and I am not at all sure that Great Britain 
would care to have a gift from the taxpayers 
of the United States: 

What I am trying to do is to eliminate the 
dollar sign. That is something brand new in 
the thoughts of practically everybody—get 
rid of the silly, foolish old dollar sign. g 


The President was then questioned by 
representatives of the press. 


Question, The question 1 have is whether 
you think this takes us any more into the 
war than we are? 

The Preswent. No; not a bit. 

Question. As long as this is being made to 
our account and we are lending it to Great 
Britain, would we deliver the goods in Great 
Britain that are going to be used in that way? 

The Presipent. Oh, I suppose it would de- 
pend on what ‘lag was flying at the stern of 
the ship. 

Question. Would it be an American flag? 

‘The PRESIDENT. Not necessarily. That would 
bring up another’ subject; that would bring 
up a subject which might be a dangerous one; 
quite frankly, of American sailors and Ameri- 
Can passengers taking the American flag into 
a war zone, You need not worry about that 
one bit, because you don’t have to send an 
American flag and an American crew on an 
American vessel. ’ 


On December 29, 1940, the President 
said: 


The people of Europe who are defending 
themselves do not ask us to do their fighting. 
They ask us for the implements of war, the 
planes, the tanks, the guns, the freighters 
which will enable them to fight for their 
liberty and for our security. 

There is no demand for sending an Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force outside our own bor- 
ders. There is no intention by any member 
of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth. 


On January 6, 1941, he said: 

By an impressive expression of the public 
will without regard to partisanship we are 
committed to full support of all those resolute 
peoples everywhere who are resisting aggres- 
sion dnd are thereby keeping war away from 
our hemisphere, Our role is to act as an 
arsenal. They do not need manpower. They 
do need billions of dollars worth of the weap- 
ons of defense. 


On February 25, 1941, the President 
stated there was no danger of our run- 
ning short of rubber. On January 5, 
1942, all rubber was frozen and rationed 
because of the shortage of rubber. 

March 5, 1941, he said the lend-lease 
policy was not a war policy, but the con- 
trary. 

On July 24, 1941, the President said: 


Here on the east coast, you have been 
reading that the Secretary of the Interior, as 
Oil Administrator, is faced with the problem 
of not enough gasoline to go around on the 
east coast, and how he is asking everybody 

to curtail their consumption of gasoline. It 
was essential for Great Britain that we try 
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to keep the peace down there in the South 
Pacific by furnishing gas to Japan. 

There was a method in letting this oil go 
to Japan for the good of the defense of 
Great Britain and the freedom of the seas. 


Five days later, July 29, 1941, at a 
press conference, he refused to comment 
on British Prime Minister Churchill's 
assertion that the United States was 
moving to the verge of war. 

On August 16, 1941, when returning 
from his conference with Winston- 
Churchill he said that he and Caurchill 
had reached a complete understanding 
on all aspects of the war situation. Al- 
though stating in answer to a question 
that the United States was no nearer to 
war than when he departed, the Presi- 
dent left no doubt that his return signal- 
ized the opening of a new era of anti- 
German collaboration to achieve the 
final destruction of the Nazi tyranny. 

The historic Atlantic Charter, written 
and signed at sea on August 14, 1941, by 
Rocsevelt and Churchill, provided as 
follows: 


First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 2 

Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Third. They respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them 

Feurth, They will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Fifth. They desire to bring abcut the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of secur- 
ing, for all, improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security, 

Sixth. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want. 

Seventh. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance 

Eighth. They believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea, or air arma- 


ments continue to be employed by nations 


which threaten, or may threaten, eggres- 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, 
pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security, that 
the disarmament of such nations is essen- 
tial. They will likewise aid and encourage 
all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 


What did Cordell Hull say about the 
Atlantic Charter policy? On April 9 he 
said: 


In Italy our interests are in assisting in the 
development at the earliest possible moment 
of a free and democratic Italian Government. 
As 1 said some months ago, we have learned 
that there cannot be any compromise with 
fascism—whether in Italy or in any other 
country. It must always be the enemy and 
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it must be our determined policy to do all in 
our power to end it. 

Within these limits it is not cur purpose 
or policy to impose the ultimate form or per- 
sonnel of government. Here again we wish 
to give every opportunity for a free expres- 
sion of a free Italy. 


Then the Secretary proceeded to say 
that the declaration regarding Italy 
made at Moscow by the British, Soviet, 
and American Governments confirmed 
the policy initiated by the British and 
American Governments that the Italian 
Government shall be made more demo- 
cratic by the introduction of representa- 
tives of those sections of the Italian peo- 
ple who have always opposed fascism; 
that all institutions and organizations 
created by the Fascist regime shall be 
suppressed; all Fascist or pro-Fascist 
elements shall be removed from the ad- 
ministration and from the institutions or 
organizations of a public character; and 
that democratic organs of local govern- 
ments shall be created. 

Just how the Secretary is able to justify 
his statement with the Atlantic Charter 
is beyond my comprehension, It reminds 
me of an old farmer in my State who said 
to his daughter, who was very much in 
love and wanted to marry a neighbor’s 
son, “Daughter, I don’t want to interfere 
with your decision in marriage and you 
are entirely free to choose your own 
husband just so long as you marry Tom 
Jones.” 

In other words, the Secretary con- 
strues the Atlantic Charter for Italy to 
mean that the Italian people can have 
any kind of a government they want just 
so long as they take the kind the Secre- 
tary of State and the President say they 
may have. 

It is possible that the Italian people 
may decide they want a king. Is it our 
place to tell them they cannot have a 
king or any other kind of government 
they may choose? Is that our purpose in 
this war? Are we going to thrust down 
the throats of all the people in this world 
the kind of government, including per- 
sonnel, which Mr: Hull and Mr. Roose- 
velt decide is best for them? Is that what 
our 10,000,000 American boys are fighting 
for? Or did Mr. Hull mean something 
else? If he did not, where does it leave 
Mr. Roosevelt with his platitude of self- 
determination for all people? 

On February 12, 1943, Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed himself emphatically upon his 
position. He said: 

It is one of our war aims as expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter that the conquered 
populations of today, the overrun countries, 
shall again beeome the master of their 
destiny. There must be no doubt anywhere 
that it is the unalterable purpose of the 
United Nations to restore to the conquered 
people their sacred rights. 


Has Mr. Roosevelt changed his posi- 
tion? 

Sacred rights of the people of Italy, 
Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland 
should and do mean the same thing as 
sacred rights for the American people. 
Our sacred rights are those set forth in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
How then can the people of these small 
countries be given their sacred rights, or 
rather be protected in them, if we are 
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going to force them to accept the kind of 
government we decide is best for them 
and to force them to accept the person- 
nel we approve? If that be foreign 
policy, then it seems to me there should 
be a restatement of the whole situation. 

On April 9, Mr. Hull said: 

We are at all times ready to further an 
understanding and settlement of questions 
which may arise between our allies as is 
exemplified by our offer to be of such service 
to Poland and the Soviet Union. Our policy 
is the fundamental necessity of agreed action 
and the prevention of disunity among us. 


Why should we offer to arbitrate the 
rights of Poland, a free nation? It is en- 
titled to complete independence if the 
President meant what he said. The rape 
of Poland is indefensible under any code 
of morals or law. 

In his speech, the Secretary made this 
statement: 

As I look at the map of Europe certain 
things seem clear to me. As the Nazis go 
down to defeat they will inevitably leave be- 
hind them in Germany and the satellite 
states of southeastern Europe a legacy of 
confusion. It is essential that we and our 
allies establish the controls necessary to 
bring order out of this chaos as rapidly as 
possible and to do everything possible to pre- 
vent its spread to the German occupied coun- 
tries of eastern and western Europe while 
they are in the throes of reestabliching gov- 
ernment and repairing the most brutal rav- 
ages of the war. 


In this hope, Senators, every American 
joins. But establishment of controls for 
the safety and security of the people of 
those particular countries themselves, as 
well as the rest of the world, is the job 
of the armed forces. The Army is 
trained for that work, and is now in 
charge of planning and executing the 
moves needed to win this war. They 
have our complete confidence. It is only 
when political controls are proposed to be 
substituted for military controls that we 
have cause for concern. What kind of 
control does Mr. Hull mean? 

He speaks repeatedly of the destrue- 
tion of fascism and of the creation of 
institutions of a free and democratic way 
of life. That is our way of life. That 
is the type of government we hope to 
maintain. But other nations may not 
want our kind of government. We can- 
not proclaim that all people will have the 
choice of the kind of government and 
the kind of administrators they desire 
without interference from us, and at the 
same time force them to accept our 
Particular kind of government. 

If the Italian people or the other peo- 
ples involved in this world-wide struggle 
prefer a king or an emperor or a dictator 
or a military government, why should we 
insist that they accept our kind of gov- 
ernment? 

But Secretary Hull said: 

It is important to our national interest to 
encourage the establishment in Europe of 
strong progressive popular governments, ded- 
icated like our own to improving the social 
welfare of the people as a whole—govern- 
ments which will join the common effort of 
nations in creating the conditions of lasting 
peace, and in promoting the expansion of 
production, employment, and the exchange 
of consumption of goods which are the ma- 
terial foundations of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples. 
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Again one may agree with the Secre- 
tary, but I question the advisability of 
notifying the world that all nations will 
be free, and then telling them they must 
accept the kind of freedom we give them. 

We have a situation in Italy which by 
no stretch of the imagination can be 
called satisfactory, 

One of our allies, Soviet Russia, has 
recognized General Badoglio as the head 
of the existing government. The exist- 

“ing government is a monarchy. 

Are we going to say to Italy in defiance 
of Mr. Stalin that we will not recognize 
General Badoglio; that we will not recog- 
nize King Emanuel, but will insist that 
the Italian people discard the monarchy 
and establish the kind of government we 
want them to have? 

Again Mr. Hull said: 

What I have said relates to some of the 
most immediate of our problems. There re- 
main the more far-reaching relations between 
us and our allies in dealing with our enemies 
and in providing for future peace, freedom 
from aggression, and opportunity for expand- 
ing material well-being. 

I would only mislead you if I spoke of defi- 
nite solutions. These require the slow, hard 
process, essential to enduring and accepted 
solutions among free people, of full discus- 
sion with our allies and among our own 
people. 


While everyone is in accord with Mr. 
Hull in that statement, what evidence 
have we that there will be a full and free 
discussion among our own people and 
what are the proposals? None have 
been presented to us for discussion up to 
this date. 

The President has held conferences at 
Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, and Quebec, 
As yet we know nothing about them. No 
proposals haye been disclosed for our dis- 
cussion. The famous Moscow agree- 
ment between Great Britain, Russia, and 
ourselves was scarcely returned to the 
respective governments before divergent 
viewpoints appeared. Mr. Hull told us 
that the Moscow agreement meant the 
end of alliances, of spheres of influence, 
of balances of power. Differing sharply 
with that interpretation, to Russia it 
meant no central European federation, 
no artificial union of power, no cordon 
of small states at their western bound- 
aries. Then Great Britain said it meant 
to her the restoration of the balance of 
power. The life of England depended 
uponit. Thus we havea different inter- 
pretation by each of the Three Powers 
signing the agreement. 

Which interpretation will prevail? 

The Atlantic Charter, prepared by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, is not a 
foreign policy any more than the Golden 
Rule is a foreign policy, or the Sermon 
on the Mount, 

Mr. Hull said that we are determined 
upon a world organization for coopera- 
tive action for peace. We agree in prin- 
ciple. But I have received at least a 
thousand plans for world organization 
during the last year and a half. What 
plan does the President propose? Let 
the Secretary specify the kind of world 
organization he has in mind. Let him 
describe the framework of such an or- 
ganization so that we can discuss it 
among ourselves, and thus together work 
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out a real foreign policy, instead of one 
of generalities, vagueness, uncertainty, 
and changing views, which swing as 
quickly as a weather vane swings to every 
breeze. We have moved from a policy 
of complete freedom and independence 
for all nations to one in which we pro- 
pose to dictate their form of government 
and their domestic policies. If that be 
Mr. Hull’s and the President’s foreign 
policy, I am sure the people of America 
will want to discuss it. 

The brilliant senior Senator from the 
State of Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
forcefully and courageously said in a re- 
cent speech: 

As I have said before, I concur in our own 
State Department's plea that this is no 
time—until we have won the war—to start 
the reallocation of innumerable controversial 
boundary lines. But if it is not time for us 
to do so, then it is no time for others to do 
so either, and I know of no reason why our 
Government should not persistently and re- 
lentlessly say as much It is a poor rule 
which does not restrain all the United Na- 
tions alike and in equal measure or which, by 
the same token, does not permit as great a 
candor in Washington as is enjoyed in Mos- 
cow. 


It is now stated openly that the Soviet 
Union intends to claim all or many of the 
little countries along its western border, 
including Poland; and we have tacitly 
approved and agreed to that grab. 

But Mr. Hull objects to a public dis- 
cussion by Congress or the people. He 
said: 


A proposal is worse than useless if it is not 
acceptable to those nations who must share 
with us the responsibility for its execution, 
It is dangerous for us and misleading to them 
if in the final outcome it does not have the 
necessary support in this country. It is, 
therefore, necessary both abroad and at home 
not to proceed by presenting elaborate pro- 
posals, which only produce divergence of 
opinion upon details, many of which may be 
immaterial. 


Does Mr. Hull mean that commit- 
ments, agreements, or proposals he may 
make with foreign countries must be 
completed in every detail before we know 
what they are? That is not the way a 
representative government is operated. 
Only after the fullest public discussion of 
all proposals, plus Senate approval, can 
action by our Government be considered 
final. Our present practice of secret dis- 
cussion and agreements is a confession of 
lack of faith in the people. It is the 
reason for the present storm of criticism 
against the State Department and the 
President. The people are not, as one 
prominent official is credited with saying, 
“Too damn dumb to understand.” They 
want to help. They want to cooperate, 
but how can they do either if they know 
nothing about it? 

When Mr. Hull says he cannot speak 
of plans publicly at the present time be- 
cause of fear of dissension and lack of 
agreement, he is not entirely fair with the 
Senate or with the people, because these 
discussions have been going on for 2 
years between the State Department and 
the governments of other countries. We 
know nothing about them. No details 
have been submitted to the people or to 
the Senate. Apparently, we will know 
nothing about them until the last “i” is 
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dotted and the last “t” is crossed. Coop- 
eration within our Government is just 
as important as with other nations. 

In his report Mr. Hull said: 

However difficult the road may be, there 
is no hope of turning victory into enduring 
peace unless the real interest of this country, 
the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, 
and China are harmonized and unless they 
agree to work together. This is the solid 
framework upon which all future policy and 
international organization must be built. 


In effect, the Secretary’s proposal is 
for a wheel within a wheel. We will have 
an organization of- United Nations, but 
within that organization we will have a 
controlling one composed of the four 
principal powers. That will bring fric- 
tion, disunity, and suspicion. It may 
bring war. Such a plan will not work. 
All nations must work together with an 
equal voice in our cooperative efforts. 

The Secretary proposes that we have 
an organization wherein the member na- 
tions will solemnly bind themselves and 
agree not to use force against each other 
or against any other nation, except in 
accordance with the arrangements made 
by the United Nations organization. 

With this, adequate forces for peace 
are proposed. But what are the pro- 
posals? Is it to be a world government, 
with a president and a congress? Which 
nations are to furnish the men and 
equipment for this United Nations force? 
How is it to be maintained? How is it 
to be selected? Will the personnei be 
drafted? And after all these matters are 
arranged, who then will have the power 
to call out this power to enforce its 
orders? Do Senators think that either 
Russia, Great Britain, or the United 
States will agree to an international 
force so large and powerful that it can 
overcome the defensive forces of any of 
those nations in case of a difference of 
opinion? 

These and many cther questions come 
to one’s mind in discussing this most 
important feature of international rela- 
tionship. 

Then Mr. Hull says: 

We are at a stage when much of the work 
of formulating plans for the organization to 
maintain peace has been accomplished. 


Think of that! And we know nothing 
whatsoever about it. Congress has not 
been advised of the steps agreed upon. 
The people have not been told. Only by 
indirection do we learn that these steps 
are being taken—such as the food con- 
ference of a year ago only recently re- 
leased, or the conference now being held 
in London. Adolph Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, took with him com- 
plete plans to this conference for an 
agreement upon international aviation 
with the British Government. We in 
Congress have not been told what these 
completed plans are, or what is proposed 
to be done, nor have the American peo- 
ple been informed. Only the brief state- 
ment that Mr. Berle, representing the 
State Department, has arrived in London 
with plans prepared for him by an inter- 
departmental committee in Washington 
has been disclosed. 

The announcement by Secretary Hull 
that he had requested the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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tions to designate a bipartisan group to 
consult and advise the State Department 
on foreign policies is admirable. Nearly 
everyone approves such procedure, but 
let it be understood that the participa- 
tion by one or two Members of the Sen- 
ate does not imply the consent and ap- 
proval of the Senate or of the people. 

Then Mr. Hull offers this: 

Much of all this will miss its mark of 
satisfying human needs unless we take agreed 
action for the improvement of labor stand- 
ards and standards of health and nutrition, 


This sounds very much like the world 
planners’ dreams of giving us a com- 
pletely socialized world in which the 
wealth and the production of the Amer- 
ican people is to be used to finance the 
world-wide planners. But how can the 
American people discuss the wisdom or 
unsoundness of the plan unless we are 
told what it is? 

The Secretary closes his remarks with 
this statement: 


Our foreign policy is comprehensive, is 
stable, and is known of all men. 


But is it? Outside the administration, 
no man knows. Editors and radio com- 
mentators charge that the foreign policy 
of the President and the State Depart- 
ment is neither comprehensive or stable 
or known, and the record sustains the 
charges. 

Joseph N. Jones, for 5 years economic 
and financial expert of the State Depart- 
ment, said: 


The State Department is run by men with- 
out faith in the people, 


Much of Mr. Hull’s speech we approve, 
but as a statement of a foreign policy he 
left much unsaid. We are no wiser today 
than before the speech was delivered and 
we are completely mystified and con- 
fused as to the real objective of this ad- 
ministration. 

The Atlantic Charter has been thrown 
out the window. 

Approval of the land-grab by Russia 
has been given. Apparently, we are ex- 
pected to recover Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore for Britain and the Dutch East In- 
dies for the Netherlands, but what about 
the many important questions which 
should be discussed by the American 
people and by the Congress? 

What does the President propose to do 
about Spain? The present Spanish Gov- 
ernment was founded upon bloodshed, 
revolution, and barbarity. It was estab- 
lished with the aid of Hitler and Musso- 
lini and is still furnishing Germany with 
supplies, and at the same time is receiv- 
ing supplies from our country. 

Italy is ruled by King Victor Emanuel. 
He and his father have been in power 
since the days of Garibaldi. Is the King 
to be thrown out, or is he to be retained 
without decision by the Italian people? 

The Dutch East Indies never heard of 
self-determination. They have been ex- 
ploited for generations by the Dutch. 
Are those islands to be recaptured by us 
and returned to the Dutch without re- 
gard to the people? 

In India millions of citizens have no 
voice in their Government. Is self-de- 
termination to be ignored there? We 
cannot insist upon one rule for some na- 
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tions and ignore it for others—or can 
we? 

In France, proverbially our friend, we 
find the government destroyed by traitors 
from within as well as enemies from with- 
out. A self-appointed committee of 
Frenchmen now claim they represent 
France, while an army of Frenchmen 
equipped by the United States is at bitter 
odds with the committee. 

In China, Chiang Kai-shek has control 
over three or four provinces only in that 
huge area. Does he represent the peo- 
ple of China? Is he the government with 
whom we are io deal as the free selection 
of the Chinese people after the war? 

Palestine is part of modern Arabia and 
is under British mandate. Many Jewish 
people want to make their homes there, 
but Britain has denied them admittance. 
Are we going to support England, or Ara- 
bia, or the people? 

In Finland, whose courageous people 
we have respected and honored for more 
than a quarter of a century, we see a 
definite indication that Russia intends to 
absorb a part or all of that little country. 

From Poland hundreds of thousancis 
of her people have come to us as wel- 
come citizens. She was invaded, without 
fault on her own part. Defeated and 
crushed, she still fights on. Russia states 
that she intends to keep Poland. 

Mr. President, all these and many other 
problems are pressing for discussion 
and for eventual solution. 

I agree with Mr. Hull that boundaries 
cannot be discussed now; that there is 
only one supreme issue before us today, 
and that is to win the war, but each 
and everyone of these problems will be 
facing us within a matter of months and 
they are problems that must be met and 
not evaded or settled by secret confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Hull, representing the President, 
proposes a world organization with a 
police force strong enough to carry out 
its orders. We must ask ourselves cer- 
tain questions which are essential to the 
final determination of this war. 

Russia has a population of about 200,- 
000,000. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations has about 500,000,000 people. 
China has a population of 490,000,000. 
We in America have 135,000,000 people. 
If this world government is to be operated 
upon the basis of actual representative 
government by free people, then repre- 
sentatives of this world order must be 
chosen accordingly. If that is done, the 
United States will be outvoted. We will 
not have an equal place in the family 
of nations, but we will be expected to 
pay the bills. 

If, as some proponents of this plan 
contend, the four big nations must be 
on an equal footing, which one among 
us is going to say to Russia, with the 
largest and most powerful army in the 
world, that she can have no more votes 
than we have? If she disagress, is Amer- 
ica going to send her sons to war with 
Russia to compel her to accept the or- 
ders of the supergovernment? 

For a thousand years Russian rulers 
have dreamed of and schemed for a 
warm-water outlet to the sea. Peter the 
Great built St. Petersburg on the Baltic 
Sea to have an ocean outlet, but the 
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Baltic is frozen. most of the year. Today. 
is Russia’s opportunity. Does anyone 
doubt that she will make the most of it? 
If she does, who is going to stop her? 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, even 
the Balkans or Turkey cannot prevent 
her. Is it our job to dd. so? You and I 
know that it is not, and we are not going 
todoso. Thus ends the Atlantic Charter 
and we gain the hatred of every small 
nation to which we break our promise 
of self-determination. 

Will we say to Great Britain that she 
cannot have India or Hong Kong or 
Singapore or Malaya or Egypt or British 
Guiana or Trinidad? 

Are we to say to the Netherlands she 
cannot have the Dutch East Indies? If 
we do, whose sons are to do the fighting? 

Other problems that confront us and 
which should be proposed for discussion 
are our future policy of lend-lease, of 
U. N. R. R. A., of the fantastic plans of 
the President's Food Conference. 

Russia has stated her demands. 

Great Britain says that she does not 
intend to liquidate the British Empire. 

Why should not we state our terms of 
peace? Certainly Mr. Roosevelt, who 
has been working on plans for 2 years, 
can disclose what he has in mind. This 
need not be concealed upon the ground 
of military expediency. 

The protection of the United States is 
our fundamental foreign policy. It is the 
cornerstone of our whole structure of 
national life. Any stone that does not 
fit into that structure should be rejected. 
Any policy that is in derogation of Amer- 
ica and of her people should be rejected. 
America is our first consideration. The 
world should be told our aims. If we 
evade or conceal, there will be misun- 
derstandings. 

Secretary Hull said that the signing 
of the Moscow agreement meant the end 
of the old balance of power. 

The Nineteenth Century and After, an 
English publication founded over 50 
years ago and largely representative of 
British Government policy, printed this 
statement: 

Tt is fashionable to dismiss the balance of 
power as an obsolete doctrine. It is not a 
doctrine. It is, for Great Britain and the 
empire, the immutable condition of survival. 
Any power that becomes undisputed master 
of the European mainland can become mas- 
ter of the British Isles. This is an old truth. 
If it fades out of the national consciousness 
and ceases to inform national policy, then 
the days of England’s greatness will be over. 

England has no one permanent foe in Eu- 
rope, for none of her vital interests conflict 
with the vital interests of any European 
power. Her only foe is that power, or that 
coalition of powers, which may endeavor to 
dominate Europe. Against that foe she must 
always be ready, always be strong, and al- 
ways have allies. As her foe varies, so her 
allies vary. The foe of yesterday may be the 


ally of tomorrow and the ally of yesterday 
the foe of tomorrow. 


The power of the British Empire, plus the 
power of Continental allies, will, if the Em- 
pire is strong, always balance the power of 
whatever power seeks domination. And as 
long as the balance is maintained, there will 
be peace, for no one power can prevail over 
the rest of Europe plus the British Empire, 
as long as the Empire is strong. 

This simple mechanism is the balance of 
power, It exists by virtue of the immutable 
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physical realities. Neither the League ot 
Nations, nor any system of collective security, 
nor disarmament can change these realities. 
As soon as the balance of power is chal 
lenged, every collective system will collapse 
and England will; if she is not to. perish, 
make the counterchallenge. She did so in 
1939. England fought to preserve the bal- 
ance—for that reason and no other. 

The nature of the peace must be deter- 
mined by the enduring realities of the Euro- 
pean situation, not by transient phenomena 


like fascism, socialism, or communism. The 


exorbitant strength of Germany must be re- 
duced and it must be kept reduced. Better 
a despotically governed Germany that is not 
too strong than a liberal Germany that is 
too strong. The peace that will. end the 
second World War must be such that the 
balance of power will be restored and will 
be preserved for generations to come. This 
must be the primary war aim and peace aim 
of Great Britain. All other aims are sec- 
ondary or irrelevant, or insofar as they ob- 
struct and obscure the primary aim, a deadly 
menace. 

The balance is not the cause of war—the 
failure to maintain it is the cause of war. 

cannot submit to a general, uni- 
form federation. When differences are deep, 
they are not solved but intensified by union. 
A general federation would not put an end to 
war but would merely replace war between 
nations by civil war. It is only when great 
nations have a certain community of out- 
look and common vital interests that federa- 
tion is possible, and by. vital we mean essen- 
tial to life, to sheer existence. The nations 
between the Baltic and Aegean have this 
vital interest in common. They are under 
a double and deadly menace. 

Whatever power is master of that region 18 
master of all Burope. 

If England were to abdicate in eastern Eu- 
rope, she would be abdicating in all Europe. 

A resolute foreign policy, a firmness in up- 
holding national interests against foreign as- 
pirations that are prejudicial to them, even 
if these aspirations are those of Allied Pow- 
ers, is as necessary today as it always was 
and always will be. 

Russia is promoting the disintegration of 
all Europe and, in particular, of the region 
between the Baltic and the Aegean. She has 
declared the future annexation of the eastern 
half of Poland. By thwarting every attempt 
at collaboration between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and by promoting the disintegration 
of Yugoslavia in particular and of the Bal- 
kans in general, she has isolated Czechoslo- 
vakia and now proposes to complete this iso- 
lation. by inviting the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to make its headquarters in Moscow. 
She is also promoting the disintegration of 
Rumania. She is determined to secure di- 
rect, uni access to the Mediterranean 
and perhaps even to the Adriatic. 


Mr. Molotov, of Russia, says of the 
Moscow Declaration that— 


Any artificial union of small nations would 
be fraught with most serious consequences 
not only for those nations but for the future 
peace of Europe. 

The Soviet Union, and this must be espe- 
cially emphasized, firmly rejects any at- 
tempts to launch a policy of a sanitary 
cordon. regardless of the form in which it 
may be masked. It must be recognized that 
several projects for federation that have 
emanated recently from the West reeked 
pungently of the long bankrupt anti-Soviet 
policy. 

This forthright declaration of aims by 
Soviet Russia should also be considered 
with the statements of David J. Dallin, 
a member of the Moscow Soviet and a 
publisher of numerous books. I refer 
particularly to the book, Soviet Russia's 
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Foreign Policy. published in 1942 by the 
Yale University Press. Some. of the 
comments: of Mr. Dallin are extremely 
interesting and enlightening.. I quote 
from the book: 


Bukharin stated in a speech on the Com- 
munist program: “We have grown up 80 
much that we can conclude a military alli- 
ance with the bourgeoisie of any one country 
and use its help in order to crush the bour- 
geoisie of another country. This is a question 
solely of strategical and technical expedi- 
ency.” If as time goes on the bourgeoisie of 
such an Allied country happens to suffer a 
defeat, other tasks will arise which you: will 
easily visualize yourselves. 


In 1938, almost on the eve of the war, 
an article of Stalin’s was reprinted in 


the Soviet press and distributed 
throughout the nation. It stated in part 
as follows: 


Our army is an army of the world revolu- 
tion, an army. of the workers of all countries. 
Nucleus of world communism, the Soviet 
Union was the only fatherland, and its de- 
fense a national task for the Russians, was an 
international task for all Communists. 
Hence, expansion of Soviet territory also be- 
came a goal of world communism. 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG], in his able address of April 2, 
said: 

Our American foreign policy as of today is 
sound when it puts military victory in this 
war ahead of every other consideration. Be- 
yond that point, our American foreign policy, 
as of today, is a vague and often mystifying 
generality. Frankly, it is largely locked up 
in the White House. 


On January 21, in the United States 
News, David Lawrence, one of the ablest 
editors of this generation, said: 

The President is just back from a confer- 
ence with Stalin, Churchill, and Chiang Kai- 
shek, and from the battle zones. Here was 
afforded an occasion, too, to interpret to a 
bewildered humanity, not only inside Amer- 
ica but throughout the world, the great aims 
and purposes for which men die so bravely 
every hour of the day on some battlefield or 
on some open sea. 

The President in his message has not given 
us the leadership we need on the home front. 
Possibly it’s because he’s tired. Possibly it's 
because he’s poorly advised. The message 
reads as if it had been patched together by a 
fatigued mind. 


The question may be asked, What, if 
anything, do I have to propose? I have 
criticized the State Department’s and the 
President’s failure to declare a stable for- 
eign policy. What do I suggest? 

The aspirations of all peoples in the 
world are for peace. A declaration by 
our State Department or by the Presi- 
dent upon what general terms of peace 
are we willing to terminate the war 
would be welcomed by all the people of 
the earth. It is neither necessary nor 
advisable to give a blueprint of such a 
proposal, A general statement of peace 
aims or peace terms can be made now 
and that is what I hope our State De- 
partment will do. 

The necessary and fundamental re- 
quirements of peace are few and can be 
quickly named. They are— 

Complete disarmament and demobili- 
zation of the Axis countries. 

Trial of those responsible for the war. 

Return of or payment for all loot taken 
by. them, 
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Complete demobilization of all plane, 
gun, and munition factories in enemy 
countries. 

Commercial air lines and radios in the 
Axis countries should be under Allied 
supervision. 

Feeding the people of the war-ravished 
countries must be by joint contribution. 

Adjustment and terms of final settle- 
ment of our lend-lease accounts with 
other governments should be completed. 

Complete restoration of the pre-Pearl 
Harbor status of the Philippine Islands 
or immediate independence. 

Sufficient air bases, American owned 
and controlled, throughout the world to 
insure our own defense. 

An organization of nations working to- 
gether in cooperation to insure peace. 
The Pan American Union was organized 
in 1890. It has functioned well for 54 
years. Why not a similar union of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries? 

A world court of eminent jurists has 
been suggested. Most lawyers will agree 
that such a court is desired. On the 
other hand, Senators, I wish to warn 
that we do not want a court having such 
power that it can interpret the agree- 
ments we may make in the future, or 
whatever action the American Govern- 
ment may take. 

An Army, Navy, and Air Force of suf- 
ficient power to protect us against any 
aggressor. 

A declaration now that our foreign 
policy includes these proposals will bring 
an earlier and less costly peace. 

The world is gloomy today and rightly 
so, but peace will come just so surely as 
spring will come again with its flowers 
and birds and happiness. Winter, with 
its cold and snow and desolate days, is 
always followed by the resurrection. So 
the spring of peace will follow the winter 
of war. 

Loss of life and material must be en- 
dured. Many of our young men will not 
return. But with the coming of peace 
we will build again for the future. Only 
the loss of life is irreparable, and that is 
why we are bound, if we attain nothing 
else, to make certain within the range of 
our ability to prevent its recurrence. 

The President’s foreign policy stands 
on the record, convicted of uncertainty 
and confusion, 

It is vague, changeable, and uncon- 
vincing. 

It displays a lack cS cor ence by the 
President in the people. 

It breeds suspicion and fear. 

It shows a lack of trust in Congress, 
the coordinate branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

In the face of that record I hope the 
President will abandon secret confer- 
ences, commitments, agreements, and 
proposals. Open covenants, openly ar- 
rived at, as President Wilson said, will 
cement America in a foreign policy that 
will safeguard us from every danger that 
the future may hold. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STEWART. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wix in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations (and withdrawing a nomina- 
tion), which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
and nomination withdrawn, see the end 
of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Robert J. Carson to be ensign in the Coast 
Guard, to rank from the date of oath as 
ensign. 

By Mr CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Francis L. Spalding, of Massachusetts, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul; 

Walter C. Dowling, of Georgia, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 7 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul. 

Max Waldo Bishop, of Iowa, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6 and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul; 

John L. Bankhead, of North Carolina, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul; 

L. Randolph Higgs, of Mississippi, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul; 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 3 and a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general; and 

Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Gordon Rowe, United States Navy, to 
be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as com- 
mander Fleet Air, Quonset Point; and 

Capt. Malcolm F. Schoeffel, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 15th day 
of July 1943. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


PREVIOUS CONFIRMATION OF NOMINA- 
TION OF SENATOR BONE TO BE JUDGE, 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak briefly of a situation which has 
arisen and which has given me and oth- 
ers some concern, 

On April 1 the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] stated to 
the Senate that the rules of this com- 
mittee required that when a nomination 
for a judgeship was sent to it, a week’s 
notice of a hearing on the nomination 
should be given that any one caring to 
protest confirmation might appear be- 
fore the committee for that purpose. He 
added that a Member of the Senate had 
been named for such a place. At that 
time, however, the nomination had not 
been referred to the committee. 

The Senator from Nevada, with his 
customary frankness, further told us that 
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on that morning, that is on the morning 
of April 1, he had hurriedly called a 
meeting of his committee at which only 
a quorum—6 members of a total mem- 
bership of 18—attended. We were also 
advised by the Senator from Nevada that 
the committee had directed him to take 
the floor to ask unanimous consent that 
our colleague, the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Bone] nominated to be 
a judge of the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, be confirmed without the 
nomination being referred to the com- 
mittee. This request was thereupon 
made and agreed to. The nomination by 
this means came before the Senate and 
the question of confirmation of the nomi- 
nation was forthwith presented to the 
Senate. 

Brief words of appreciation of the 
character and service of the Senator 
from Washington were spoken by the 
distinguished majority leader and by my- 
self, and thereupon confirmation of the 
nomination was voted. 

This whole proceeding upon this nom- 
ination involved the waiver of estab- 
lished rules of the Senate and, as a con- 
sequence of such waiver, the avoidance of 
a long recognized rule of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The minority members join with the 
majority in consenting that the nomi- 
nation need not be sent to the Judiciary 
Committee, and in agreeing that the 
question of confirmation might be put 
on the day the nomination was received, 
the Senate rule to the contrary not- 
withstanding. We on this side were 
asked by this course to show and do 
courtesy to a colleague, and the minority, 
without a dissent, joined with the ma- 
jority in the expression of good will to our 
colleague and, with unanimous voice, 
voted his confirmation. 

Mr. President, these events thus out- 
lined happened 3 weeks ago and ever 
since rumors have circulated in the press 
and among others, that our colleague 
will not take the oath of his new office 
until all possibility of the appointment of 
a Republican successor has passed. The 
political import of these rumors we may 
disregard. This is unimportant. One 
more Republican or one less Democrat 
will not affect in any consequential de- 
gree the political complexion of this body 
during this Congress. Moreover, I am 
unable to believe that Senator BONE 
would be a willing participant in such a 
plan and purpose. 

But there are aspects of this case 
which are of major import. We of the 
minority accorded Senator Bong the 
courtesy of immediate confirmation. In 
the request for such action and in the 
statements made to the Senate there was 
implicit the expectation and the assur- 
ance that there would be prompt con- 
summation of the nomination and of our 
confirmation by the assumption of the 
judicial office by the confirmed Senator. 
There could be no other reason or jus- 
tification for the requested speed in ac- 
tion. Mr. President, the comity which 
should exist between the sides of this 
Chamber and the courtesy, one to the 
other, which should distinguish our re- 
lationships, require that full faith and 
credit shall be given by all of us to un- 
derstandings whether they be found in 
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written or spoken words, or in the course 
of events. Failure in the present circum- 
stances to assume this judicial position 
as soon as practicable I would regard as 
a default in this obligation. 

Moreover, Mr. President, every think- 
ing Senator must recognize the incon- 
gruity of the situation confronting the 
Senate. This body, so far as we have 
voice in the matter, has acted. We have 
approved the appointment of our col- 
league to a judicial office. Is our col- 
league to sit among us, to act with us, to 
exercise the functions and enjoy the 
emoluments of a Senator after we have 
played our part in bestowing another 
honor upon him and have confirmed him 
in this new place of distinction? No 
sophistries and no evil precedents can 
make compatible these two offices of 
Senator and justice of a high court of 
the United States. The judicial office, 
the judicial obligations should not be 
subordinated beyond a necessary hour, 
to the convenience of individuals, or to 
the exigencies of political life. 

I recognize that this is the last day 
upon which a motion to reconsider the 
vote of confirmation of Senator BONE 
can be made. Mr, President, the Senator 
from Washington has intellectual integ- 
rity. He is not devious, but is direct. He 
abhors sham and subterfuge. I have, 
therefore, no question that he will rec- 
ognize, if he does not already do so, the 
embarrassment the present circum- 
stances cause to many who have for him 
only good wishes, and the impropriety 
of this duality of position in which un- 
wise friends would place him. To move 
now a reconsideration of the vote of con- 
firmation would, in my view, cast doubt 
upon the sincerity of those upon this side 
who by vote and voice have heretofore 
expressed confidence in our colleague. 
I am content to trust to the judgment 
and conscience of the Senator from 
Washington to do, in the appropriate 
time, that which is right in this matter. 
I shall therefore make no move to bring 
about reconsideration of our earlier con- 
firmation, and I express the hope that no 
other Senator of the minority will do so. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate, as I am sure Senator Bone does, 
the very fine and generous attitude ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Maine. 

Of course, there is nothing new in the 
confirmation by the Senate of Members 
of the Senate appointed to judicial or 
other positions, without the formality of 
reference to a committee. Such action 
has not been peculiar to any political 
party. As far back as I can remember 
there has never been objection to the 
immediate confirmation by the Senate 
of the appointment of one of its Members 
to any position where confirmation has 
been necessary, with one exception. That 
was in-regard to the appointment of a 
Democratic Member of the Senate to the 
Supreme Court, in which case this rule 
of courtesy was not followed. 

There is reason for the practice which 
has been followed. We serve here with 
one another, we know one another, we 
know the character and standing of our 
colleagues. The reason for the rule 
sending nominations to a committee is 
that the committee may investigate the 
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character and the fitness of the ap- 
pointee for the position to which he has 
been designated. It is easy to under- 
stand why from time immemorial, with 
the one exception to which I have re- 
ferred, the Senate always has by unani- 
mous consent waived the formality of 
reference to a committee, because the 
Senate has known its own Members, Sen- 
ators have known their own colleagues, 
and therefore investigation by a com- 
mittee in order to ascertain the fitness of 
such an appointee was not necessary. 
Because of that fact, the custom of im- 
mediate confirmation has grown up. Of 
course, immediate action can always be 
frustrated by a single objection. 

When Senator Bone’s nomination 
came to the Senate I expressed my regret 
that he had been appointed to the bench, 
because he has been an able Senator, we 
all respect him, and I regarded him, and 
still regard him, as a valuable Member 
of this body. But if he had any desire 
to go on the bench, and the President de- 
sired to appoint him, of course, there was 
nothing I could say about it except to ex- 
press my regret that he was leaving the 
Senate. 

I have not seen the Senator from 
Washington since his appointment, and 
have not talked to him personally about 
it. I think I am in a position to say, 
however, that no one who has said any- 
thing about it had any authority from 
the Senator to discuss his intentions with 
reference to the judicial appointment. 

Rumors began to float around, the re- 
sponsibility for which I know nothing, 
but I have here a statement which has 
been handed to me by the secretary of 
Senator Bone, the Senator now being in 
the hospital. The statement was sent 
to me to be read in the Senate if the 
matter came upin any form. Therefore 
I feel it not only my duty, but it is my 
pleasure, to read the statement to the 
Senate, so that Senators may under- 
stand, insofar as the statement discloses, 
exactly what Senator Bone’s attitude and 
his situation are. This is a memoran- 
dum prepared for me: 

Senator Bone has expressed the hope that 
if remarks are made with regard to the date 
at which he will take oath of office as judge, 
the following statement be placed in the 
RECORD: 


“I am going to be in the hospital for an 
indefinite period. My plans after that are 
yet to be determined. Nobody in the Senate 
has ever talked to me about my plans.” 

I think the Recorp ought also to show that 
Senator Bong entered the Naval Hospital 
at Bethesda on April 1, before his name came 
down from the President. He had no knowl- 
edge of how the confirmation was to be han- 
died. He is very grateful to his colleagues 
for having expressed their confidence in him 
by giving the confirmation in such a quick 
manner. 

Senator Bone suffered a broken femur in 
1939. At that time he underwent a pro- 
longed period of hospitalization. Compli- 
cations set in which forced him to enter 
the Mayo clinic last year for another op- 
eration, and he spent 4 months there. Upon 
returning here, he has undergone constant 
physiotherapy in the hope of obtaining some 
improvement. This physiotherapy continued 
until the time he entered the Naval Hos- 
pital. Physiotherapy was not sufficient, 
Now, at the Naval Hospital he is undergoing 
more radical type of treatment, including 
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the application of a heavy brace to his leg. 
This makes it impossible for him to do any- 
thing other than stay at the hospital until 
further developments. The doctors do not 
know how long he will have to be there. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that if he were now to take the judgeship 
and go out to San Francisco, he would have 
to enter a hospital there for treatment sim- 
ilar to that he is receiving here. He thinks 
it is best to take care of his physical con- 
dition now in the hope that a permanent 
cure will be effected. 


Mr. President, that is a statement au- 
thorized by Senator Bone. I am sure it 
is sincere, and we all sympathize with 
him on account of his condition and ap- 
preciate the embarrassment under which 
he labors because of it. 

I thought that in justice to Senator 
Bong, in view of the rumors to which ref- 
erence has been made, this statement 
should be made for the RECORD, and for 
the benefit of those who may be inter- 
ested in the matter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
when this delicate question in Senate re- 
lationships came up through publication 
of various disturbing rumors in the press, 
I felt that the key to the whole situation 
was Senator BONE’s own personal atti- 
tude toward the situation in which he 
finds himself, and my own complete con- 
fidence in Senator Bone’s shining in- 
tegrity was such that I felt that if it 
were possible to get any direct word from 
him it would clear up the entire unfor- 
tunate controversy regarding a long de- 
lay in his induction as a Federal judge 
while he still sat as a Senator following 
his Senate confirmation. 

Under those circumstances I wrote 
Senator Bone a letter and gave it to his 
secretary to transmit to Senator BONE 
at the hospital, with the understanding 
that it should not be presented if it was 
calculated in any way to disturb him in 
his unfortunate illness. The letter was 
presented, and the secretary replied to 
me orally substantially in the language 
which the Senator from Kentucky has 
read, although I think perhaps the oral 
statement went a little further. 

If I correctly understand the attitude 
of the Senator from Washington, he is 
unable at the moment to anticipate 
when his recuperation may permit him 
to leave the hospital, and certainly no 
one, by any stretch of the imagination, 
could attribute any impropriety to what- 
ever delay in assuming his new judicial 
Office shall be occasioned by his continu- 
ation in the hospital. Certainly he has 
our total sympathy in his long and pain- 
ful illness. 

I further gather that upon his release 
from the hospital he intends to conclude 
the liquidation of his 12 years of office 
records and Senate responsibilities as 
expeditiously as possible, and intends, 
within reasonable time thereafter, to 
proceed upon his way to his new high as- 
signment to the circuit court of the 
United States. 

It is because of these facts that I en- 
tirely concur with the statement made by 
the Senator from Maine that nothing 
further shall be done about the matter 
in the Senate at the present time. Oth- 
erwise I should feel that a very serious 
principle would be involved in this situa- 
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tion and that a motion to reconsider the 
confirmation should be made for pro- 
cedural reasons and without any reflec- 
tion whatever upon the character or 
qualifications of the able senior Senator 
from Washington. 

I cannot forget—and I think we may 
as well be frank about it—the situation 
which was presented in the Senate when 
another able Senator from Washington 
was appointed to the bench, and his ap- 
pointment similarly was immediately 
confirmed by the Senate unanimously, 
and without reference to the committee. 
The confirmation went to the White 
House, and there it remained in a 
pigeonhole, shall we say, for several 
months, before the commission was is- 
sued, to the great and constant embar- 
rassment of the Senator himself. I felt 
at that time that it was an utterly 
anomalous position in which the Senator 
himself and the Senate and the judiciary 
were placed by that unfortunate and il- 
logical hiatus. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says specifically : 

No person holding any office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either 
house during his continuance in Office. 


Of course, that cannot be applied lit- 
erally to cases of the nature of the one 
before us, because in the present in- 
stance, for example—as was true in the 
former—the Senator from Washington 
technically is not holding a judicial of- 
fice at the present time. Therefore there 
is no literal conflict with the constitu- 
tional rule. But, in cold fact, there is an 
obvious and ominous collision. Mr. 
President, clearly under such circum- 
stances there is a direct and specific con- 
flict not only with the purpose of the 
constitutional rule, but with the indis- 
putable necessity which underlies the 
rule. 

Under the theory of the American Gov- 
ernment, the judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment and the legislative branch are 
two totally distinct, separate, and inde- 
pendent institutions; and by no stretch 
of the imagination is it possible to defend 
an indefinite duality of tenure as be- 
tween the judiciary and the legislature. 
I feel very keenly upon that point; and 
if there were the slightest reason to place 
any credence in the stories which have 
appeared in the newspapers that a judge- 
designate interids to remain indefinitely 
in his senatorial status, I should be one 
of those who, despite my great affection 
and complete respect and confidence for 
the Senator from Washington, would 
wish to interpose a motion to reconsider 
for the purpose of keeping the record 
straight—even though I would subse- 
quently vote to reconfirm. 

I may add that word came to me that 
the Senator from Washington had never 
indicated to any newspaper that he had 
any such intention at any time. Under 
the circumstances I, too, am completely 
willing to rely upon my opinion of the 
fine character and integrity of the able 
senior Senator from Washington. It 
must be remembered in this connection, 
of course, that the Senator cannot take 
his oath until the President issues his 
commission. It was the President, let 
m2 make it plain, who was responsible 
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for the long delay upon the previous 
occasion to which I have referred. I 
simply express the hope that we may 
never again confront any such insuffer- 
able precedent as the one which was in- 
volved upon this previous occasion; be- 
cause in my judgment any such lapse 
between confirmation and induction runs 
squarely counter to the basic theory upon 
which constitutional government exists 
in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 


calendar. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James L. Underhill, to be major 
general. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas E. Watson, to be major 
general, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Samuel C. Cumming, to be briga- 


dier general. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 


unanimous consent that the nomination | 


be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Oliver P. Smith, to be brigadier 
general. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of all confirma- 
tions of nominations made today. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 

AUSTIN L. TIERNEY 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, as in legislative session, I de- 
sire to enter a motion in connection 
with Senate bill 176, for the relief of 
Austin L. Tierney, a minor bill which 
passed the Senate and also passed the 
House, following which action conferees 
on the part of the Senate were named, 
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The bill is now pending in the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, I enter a 
motion that the Senate reconsider its 
action in appointing conferees on the 
part of the Senate on Senate bill 176. 

I now move that the House of Repre- 
sentatives be requested to return the 
bill, with the accompanying papers, to 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Witey in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, April 24, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 21 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


ADMINISTRATOR, UNITED STATIS HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 


Philip M. Klutznick, of Nebraska, to be 
Administrator of the United States Housing 
Authority in the National Housing Agency, 
vice Herbert Emmerich. 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 


Austin J. Mahoney, of Rochester, N. Y., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 8, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. (Reappointment.) 

Martin O. Bement, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 9, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y. (Reappointment.) 


In THE MARINE CORPS 


- The below-named citizens to be- second 
lieutenants in the. Marine Corps from the 
29th day of October 1943: 

Donald B. Hubbard, a citizen of North Caro- 
lina. 

Frank W. Stopinski, Jr., a citizen of Ala- 
bama. 

Myron K. Minnick, a citizen of California. 

William R..Shockley, a citizen of Missouri. 

Edward R. Messer, a citizen of Kentucky. 

Redge F. Henn, Jr., a citizen of California. 

John C. Pritchett, a citizen of Texas. 

Staff Sgt. Richard C. Andrews, a meri- 
torious noncommissioned officer, to be a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps from the 
3d day of November 1943. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 4th 
day of February 1944: 

Wilson B. Baugh, Jr., a citizen of Florida. 

Robert W. Allen, a citizen of New Jersey. 

Frederick R. Korf, a citizen of Connecticut. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 21 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944. 


In THE MARINE CORPS 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be major generals 


James L. Underhill 
Thomas E. Watson 


To be brigadier generels 


Samuel C. Cumming 
Oliver P. Smith’ 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Helen E. Sellers, Banks. 
Attie D. Hancock, Gardendale. 
Paul B. Curtis, Glenwood. 
Duncan G. Kimbrough, Harpersville. 
ARKANSAS t 
Louella Boswell, Almyra. 
Mary L. Cherry, Bay. 
Claude Gregory, Cash. 
Harriet M. Shrigley, Coal Hill, 
Erma M. Odom, Fulton, 
CALIFORNIA 
William H. Frost, Etiwanda. 
INDIANA 
Ruth I. Perin, Glenwood. 
Maurice G. Fougerousse, Jasonville. 
Crystal B. Shaw, Markleville. 
Claude M. Bowman, Norman, 
KENTUCKY 
Thomas E. Hite, Philpot, 
MAINE 
Hilda E. Sawtelle, East Wilton, 


MISSISSIPPI 
Irma E. Blanks, Collinsville. 
Sallie C. Walker, Lauderdale. 
Charles E. Elliott, Mayersville. 
Bessie Abernathy, Woodland. 


NEW YORK 
Luther C. Empie, Guilderland Center. 


OKLAHOMA 
William F. Goff, Jones. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Norton H. Campbell, Jr., Pendleton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Thomas J. Evans, Chattaroy. 
Loma L. Nester, Eckman. 
John E. Hafer, Elkview. 
Harry O. Lockman, Helen. 
Usher A. Cobb, Kopperston, 
Olara L. Hardy, Montcalm. 
James H. Trail, Winding Gulf, 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 21 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


Philip M. Klutznick to be Federal Public 
Housing Commissioner. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, APRIL 24, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as a new day lights 
up a stricken and struggling world and 
a battle raging with ever-increasing fury, 
our weary souls seek the pavilion of Thy 
changeless love where beyond these 
voices there is peace. The earth which 
waits to be a watered garden and the 
happy habitation of Thy children, 
whom Thou has made of one blood, lies 
in darkness, anguish, and tears, rocked 
by explosive hatred, Man has forsaken 
meekness and mercy and slighted Thy 
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word. Forgetting that ever there stand- 
eth Thine immutable law that only the 
meek finally inherit the good life, refus- 
ing to bend at the lowly gate of humility 
and sacrifice, he has lost the road to 
truth and goodness and reaps in this 
awful hour the bitter harvest of cruelty, 
persecution, division, and dissension. 

From the valley of futility and despair 
we lift our eyes to the hills of eternal 
verities which stab the horizon like great 
ahd glorious steeples pointing to the sky; 
for we know our help and our hope is in 
Thee who made heaven and earth. 


“God the All-righteous One! man hath 
defied Thee; 

Yet to eternity standeth Thy Word; 

Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry 
beside Thee; 

Give to us peace in our time, O Lord.” 


We ask itin the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen, 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, April 21, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. ‘ 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1929, Votumes II AN III 


A letter from the Secretary of State, call- 
ing attention to the release of three vol- 
umes entitled “Papers Relating to the For- 
eign Relations of the Un ted States, 1929,“ 
and stating that copies of the document edi- 
tion of the set (H. Doc. No. 517, Tist Cong., 
2d sess.) will be available to Members from 
the folding room (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT GRANTING INCREASED 
COMPENSATION TO SUBSTITUTE POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES 
A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 

eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend an act to grant increases in 
compensation to substitute employees in 
the Postal Service, and for other purposes, 

Public, No. 266, Seventy-eighth Congress, 

chapter 134, second session (H. R. 2836), 

approved March 24, 1944 (with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on Post 

Offices and Post Roads. 


INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS DATA 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of costs, cancelations, and miscel- 
laneous irrigation data pertaining to Indian 
irrigation projects, compiled as of June 30, 
1943 (with an accompanying statement): to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Letters from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, the Chairman of the Federal De- 
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their respective offices, ete., for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1944 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


Cram or J. FLETCHER LANKTON AND JOHN N. 
ZIEGELE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of J. Fletcher Lankton 
and John N. Ziegele against the United States 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PAYMENT FoR ACCUMULATED LEAVE DUE Goy- 
ERNMENTAL OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide for lump-sum payments for accumu- 
lated leave due to Government officers and 
employees at death or upon separation from 
the service (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

(S. Doc. No. 185) 

A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1943 (with an accompanying report); ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FEBRUARY 1944 Report oF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Board 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a confidential 
report of the transactions of the Corporation 
for the month of February 1944 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
REPORT OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, submitting, pursuant 
to law, the eighth report of the Adminis- 
tration covering the period ended December 
31, 1943 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
ELECTRIC Power REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, a copy of its newly 
issued report entitled “Electric Power Re- 
quirements of Industrial Establishments” 
1939-42 (actual) and 1943 and 1944 (esti- 
mated) (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF COMMITTEE ON THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Alpha Omega 
Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Frater- 
nity, Washington, D. C., relating to the 
chairmanship of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY — RESOLUTION 
OF CHAMPLAIN VALLEY COUNCIL 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
for printing in the Recorp and ask to 
have referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee a resolution favoring the St. Law- 
rence seaway adopted by the executive 
committee of the Champlain Valley 
Council on April 17 last. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Champlain Valley Council has 
consistently advocated the St. Lawrence 
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seaway, as embodied in the pending Alken- 
Pittenger bill now before the Congress; and 

Whereas the taxpayers have in 2 years 
already paid, in subsidies and lost income 
from direct electrical and transportation 
benefits, more than the cost of the St. Law- 
rence seaway itself; and 

Whereas the shortage of feed, fuel, and 
other farm and civilian supplies, caused 
largely by the lack of proper water trans- 
portation, now retards the development, not 
only of the farm, but of mining and the 
industries of the northeastern states, espe- 
cially as compared with other sections of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the cheap power generated and 
distributed would create a necessary and 
vast improvement in the agricultural and 
general welfare of labor in industry, through- 
cut New York and New England: and 

Whereas it is estimated that 78 percent 
of the cost of this St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect is for labor, direct and indirect, and some 
10,000 men will be employed, thus creating an 
enduring national asset, which will contrib- 
ute in no small way to post-war employ- 
ment: Now therefore 

We resolve, That the Champlain Valley 
Council urge prompt approval by Congress 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power agreement with Canada, in order that 
the project may go forward and thus create 
this new water highway, with its great elec- 
trical benefits. 


REDUCTION OF INTEREST RATE ON FARM 
LOANS—RESOLUTION BY KANSAS FED- 
ERATION OF NATIONAL FARM LOAN AS- 
SOCIATICNS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks a resolution adopted by the Kan- 
sas Federation of National Farm Loan 
Associations, to reduce the Land Bank 
Commissioner interest rate on loans to 4 
percent. The resolution is signed by E. 
S. Parsons, and Paul Mann, secretary- 
treasurer of this association, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it hereby resolved, That the Kansas Fed- 
eration of National Farm Loan Associations 
at its regular board of directors“ meting held 
in Wichita, Kans., on March 21, 1944, have 
adopted the following resolution which is of 
the effect that all Land Bank Commissioner 
loans should be reduced to 4 percent and new 
loans made by the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation should be made at that rate of 
interest effective June 30, 1944. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: f, 

S. 461. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 804). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. 522. A bill providing for separation from 
the classified civil service of persons absent 
from their official duties for certain periods; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 805). 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

S. 1508. A bill to provide effective date of 
awards of de th pension or compensation in 
cases of perscns missing or missing in action 
to authorize payment of such benefits from 
the date of death of such person as reported 
or found by the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, and fo“ other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No, 806); and 
H.R.3176. A bill to regulate the furnish- 
ing of artificial limbs or other appliances to 
retired officers and enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard and to 
certain civilian employees of the military and 
naval forces of the Regular Establishment; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 807). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on April 
21, 1944, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 866) to fix the compensa- 
tion of registers of the district land of- 
fices in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred, as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1859. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Watie 
Hart a patent in fee to certain land; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: 

8.1860. A bill amending the act of June 
25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and €x- 
penses of the chairman, ‘secretary, and 
interpreter of the Kiamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business commit- 
tee and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official dele- 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 1861. A bill to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 1862. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Mark 
Wolfe a patent in fee to certain land; and 

S. 1863. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Christine 
Red Stone a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

(Mr. BREWSTER (for himself and Mr. 
Barr) introduced Senate bill 1864, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1865. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Emily Hamilton and Mrs, Kay Graziano; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution authorizing 
payments to producers of Irish potatoes and 
commercial truck crops for fresh consump- 
tion under the 1943 agricultural conserva- 
tion program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE SERVICE AND 


TRAINING ACT TO COVER INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr, BartEy] and myself, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce a bill to 
amend section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, and to briefly explain what it 
proposes. By this bill the agricultural 
provision of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, the so-called Tydings 
amendment, would be extended to indus- 
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trial workers, with the idea that the 
agricultural manpower shortage has 
been very materially alleviated by the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment, 
and that if it is extended to include in- 
dustrial workers, it can materially assist 
in meeting what is unquestionably a 
very serious problem in that fleld, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. If we stop this 
turn-over in industry of the men between 
18 and 45, which he has so forcefully 
pointed out, we will contribute to accom- 
plishing certain of these results: 

First. We may not have to reallocate 
so many contracts. 

Second. Hoarding by plants to take 
care of the turn-over will be eliminated, 
and those hoarded will be released for 
other work. Í 

Third. Men and women being re- 
cruited to replace men now leaving will 
not be needed and will be available for 
other work. 

Fourth. Pressures on the War Labor 
Board by employers in less attractive 
activities to raise wages beyond fair 
amounts for the work involved will stop. 
Inflation will be controlled to that extent, 
and the War Labor Board will perform 
its proper function in allocations. 

Fifth. We may be able to contribute to 
a fair and proper demobilization of war 
activities at the proper time. 

So far as labor is concerned, the plan 
tends to stabilize employment, and thus 
union membership. Everyone is inter- 
ested in encouraging men not now in 
war work to get into war work. 

The requirement concerning the 1,700,- 
000 agricultural workers is contained in 
the proviso of section-5 (k) of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, which subsection is 
commonly referred to as the Tydings 
amendment. We have not heard any 
objections from these 1,700,000 agricul- 
tural workers to this requirement. Pre- 
sumably they have recognized the fair- 
ness of that requirement and have been 
willing to leave the matter in the hands 
of the same local boards which withdrew 
them from the induction line. Unques- 
tionably this provision has cut down the 
turn-over from the farms, other than 
from selective-service withdrawals, to a 
minimum, and, in my opinion, has 
greatly contributed to ameliorating the 
farm manpower situation. 

No such legislative provision. has been 
provided for industrial workers. The 
Tydings amendment proviso has, there- 
fore, not affected industrial workers, re- 
gardless of their physical status or age. 
Also, under existing circumstances, it has 
been ineffective concerning farm regis- 
trants who have been physically ex- 
amined and have been placed in class 
IV-F, because the armed forces have not 
been inducting that type of registrant. 
Information discloses that many farm 
registrants, upon being reclassified from 
II-C to III-C into class IV-F, are there- 
fore leaving the farms. 

Information and testimony concerning 
the men between 18 and 45 presented to 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Military Affairs reveals an alarming rate 
of turn-over in essential war industry, 
particularly among those who have been 
physically rejected or who are in the 
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38-to-45 age bracket. It would appear 
that if such turn-over from causes other 
than selective-service withdrawals could 
be substantially curtailed the manpower 
requirements would be considerably re- 
duced and we would go a long way 
toward solving the manpower problems. 

I wish to add that I am introducing 
this bill on behalf of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Battey] and myself. 
He joins with me in the statement which 
I have made explaining the purposes of 
the proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1864) to amend section 5 (k) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, 1940, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. BREWSTER 
(for himself and Mr. BAILEY), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 1565) relating to the ap- 
pointment of postmasters, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT—ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 283), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That one thousand additional 
copies of the committee print of the Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning of the Senate, relative to the role 
of the Federal Government in highway de- 
velopment, being an analysis of the needs and 
proposals for post-war action, shall be printed 
for the use of said committee. 


RICHARD E. HAGAN 


Mr, BROOKS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res, 284), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Richard 
E. Hagan, widower of Virginia G. Hagan, late 
an employee in the Office of Senator BROOKS, 
a sum equal to 6 months’ compensation at the 
rate she was receiving by law at the time of 
her death, said sum to be comsidered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other al- 
lowances. 


LEADERSHIP—ADDRESS BY COL. WILLIAM 
H. NEBLETT 


Mr. TRUMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address en- 
titled “Leadership,” delivered by Col. Wil- 
liam H. Neblett, Air Corps, to the officers of 
the Quartermaster School at Camp Lee, Va., 
on April 11, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.| 
ADDRESS BY LIEUTENANT GENERAL VAN- 

DEGRIFT AT GRADUATION EXERCISES 

OF F. B. I. NATIONAL POLICE ACADEMY 


Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Lt. Gen. Alexander A. Vande- 
grift, Commandant of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, at the graduation exercises of the 
twenty-fourth session of the F. B. I. National 
Police Academy on April 15, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY J. EDGAR HOOVER AT GRAD- | TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD O. P. A. BE 


UATION EXERCISES OF F. B. I. NATIONAL 
POLICE ACADEMY 


Mr. MCFARLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, at the grad- 
uation exercises of the F. B. I. National Police 
Academy on April 15, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE SOLDIER VOTE 
LAW—ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. 
FARLEY 


Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a radio address 
relative to the soldiers’ vote bill, delivered 
by Hon. James A. Farley on April 21, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT TOWARD 
WORLD ORDER—ADDRESS BY DR. O. 
FREDERICK NOLDE 


[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Christian Movement Toward 
World Order,” delivered by Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde in the Lutheran Church of the Refor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


POWERS OF THE O. P. A. THREATEN THE 
RIGHTS OF AMERICANS—RADIO AD- 
DRESS BY FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Rxconn a radio address on the 
subject Powers of the O. P. A. Threaten the 
Rights of Americans, delivered by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., on April 20, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF THE LEND-LEASE ACT— 
EDITORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Encouraging Vote,” published in 
the Baltimore Evening Sun of April 20, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


RETIREMENT OF CHARLES P. COUCH— 
EDITORIAL FROM SHREVEPORT (LA.) 
JOURNAL 


(Mr. OVERTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recornp an editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Journal of April 
5, 1944, concerning the retirement of Charles 
P. Couch as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Southern-Loui- 
siana & Arkansas Railways, which appears in 
the Appendix. } 

THE POLL TAX—ARTICLE BY MARK 

~ SULLIVAN 


(Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconp an article on the 
poll tax, by Mark Sullivan, from the Wash- 
ington Post of April 23, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix. 


DOMESTIC LEND-LEASE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE MISSOURI FARMER 


[Mr. CLARK of Missouri asked and ob- 
taimed leave to have printed in the Rxconn 
and editorial entitled “Domestic Lend- 
Lease”, by F. V. Heinkel, president of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, published in 
the Missouri Farmer for April 15, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PRICE CONTROL RENEWAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Price Control Renewal,” published 
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune for 
April 19, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] ; 


CHANGED?—DEBATE ON AMERICAN 
FORUM OF THE AIR 


[Mr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
the March 21, 1944, program of the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air on the subject To 
What Extent Should O. P. A. Be Changed?, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


POST-WAR PEACE—STATEMENT BY JOHN 
D. PERMAIN AND ASSOCIATES 


[Mr. MURDOCK (for Mr. Tomas of Utah) 
asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement entitled “A Yard- 
stick by Which To Measure Plans for Post- 
war Peace,” which appears in the Appendix. ] 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS ARMY MATERIAL 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I was privileged to speak on the floor of 
the Senate in relation to surplus Army 
material, and the disposal of post-war 
surplus Army goods. It was brought out 
clearly that the Army at this time is dis- 
posing of certain materials which threat- 
en the economic life of the small busi- 
nessman. 


This morning I have a letter from The 
Hub, Wheeling, W. Va., reading as fol- 
lows: 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Wil: It seems that rackets 
will never end, and the enclosed copy of a 
letter received this morning may be of in- 
terest to you. 

I shall keep the original on file. In case 
you desire it for any investigation, it will be 
forwarded to you upon request. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE Hus. 


Mr. President, I should like to read the 
letter that was enclosed, without identi- 
fying the writer. It is dated April 19, 
1944, is from —— & ——, War Surplus 
Distributors, Washington-New York 
Headquarters, 1131 Powhatan Street, 
Alexandria, Va. It is addressed to The 
Hub, Fourteenth and Market Streets, 
Wheeling, W. Va. Listen to this, Mr. 
President: 


Dear Sm: Within a few weeks excess war 
surplus merchandise will be released by the 
United States Government. 


The writer says: 


Excess war surplus merchandise will be 
released, 

This merchandise will consist of thousands 
of items and will be released to the general 
public on an invitation-bid basis. Some of 
this merchandise is new and unused and 
still in original packing cases, others is 
slightly used. 

Our organization is now able to assist 
firms in bidding for this merchandise. In 
addition to seeing that a reasonable bid is 
placed and secured, our representative goes 
to the storage warehouse and checks condi- 
tion and quality of merchandise available. 


Listen to this, Mr. President: 


At present we are only interested in han- 
dling new accounts desiring the following 
merchandise: 1, clothing; 2, electrical appli- 
ances; 3, shoes; 4, watches; 5, radios; 6, auto- 
mobiles; 7, furniture; 8, office machines. 

If you are interested in our service we shall 
appreciate you writing us so the immediate 
notice of released merchandise can be for- 
warded to you. 
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Mr. President, the reason I take the 
time of the Senate to read this letter into 
the Recorp is to emphasize to the com- 
mittee which is considering this matter 
the importance of giving immediate at- 
tention to it, so that we shall not in the 
near future have a flooding of Army 
goods upon the market which will oper- 
ate to paralyze the small businessmen 
of the Nation. 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
FOR SALE OF CORN—PRESS RELEASE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this 
morning at 11 o’clock a press release was 
issued through the Office of War Infor- 
mation. I doubt very much whether it 
has received the attention of many 
Members of the Senate, because perhaps 
it does not affect many of them as di- 
rectly as it does some of us who come 
from the corn-producing areas of the 
country. Therefore I should like to im- 
pose upon the Senate for a few minutes 
in order to read the press release into the 
Record. It comes from the Office of War 
Information. It is dated today, for re- 
lease after 11 a. m., and is entitled “Farm- 
ers Urged To Sell Corn to Government.” 
It reads as follows: 


FARMERS URGED TO SELL CORN TO GOVERNMENT 


To assure continued production of critical 
war materials depending on processed corn 
products the War Department, War Produc- 
tion Board, and the War Food Administration 
issued an urgent appeal today to farmers in 
the surplus-producing counties of the Corn 
Belt to sell corn to the Government. The 
appeal is for corn not required for the farmers’ 
own needs or the needs of feeders in their 
own communities. 

Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson, Price Aaministrator Chester Bowles, 
and War Food Administrator Marvin Jones, 
said there would be no increase in the ceiling 
price of 1943 crop corn. 

The W. F. A. announced a program to pro- 
tect the source of supply and assist farmers in 
marketing the necessary corn. This program 
will be in effect in 125 designated counties 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Indiana for 60 days unless the objective of 
attaining adequate supplies for essential 
processors is reached before the end of the 
60-day period. The program follows: 

Movement of corn from farms or elevators 
in these counties after 12:01 a. m., Tuesday, 
April 25, is restricted to sales to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation except that feeders 
who present evidence of immediate need may 
apply to the county A. A. A. committee for 
authorization from the W. F. A. to purchase 
and transport a limited supply. Purchases 
made by C. C. C. will be handled through local 
elevators. 

Corn owned by feed mixers can be used by 
them in the manufacture of mixed feed in 
amounts not in excess of the average used by 
them in the manufacture of mixed feeds dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1942 and 1943. 
This provision becomes effective May 1. 

To avoid the necessity of farmers inter- 
rupting their spring work, W. F. A. will pro- 
vide shelling service at the farm and trans- 
portation to the local elevator through con- 
tracts with operators of portable shellers. 
Shelling service and transportation to the 
local elevator will be supplied at no cost to 
the farmer. In addition to these services, 
the farmer will be paid the local elevator 
ceiling price. 

County and community A. A. A. commit- 
teemen will begin immediately in the desig- 
nated counties to visit farms to determine 
the amount of corn available for purchase 
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by the C. C. C. and to arrange for shelling 
and transportation services, f 

W. F. A. has received reports that several 
processing plants supplying corn products to 
war industries have been operating at re- 
duced capacity or temporarily have been 
closed for lack of corn. 

Countiés in which the corn purchase pro- 
gram is effective: 

Minnesota: Blue Earth, Brown, Chippewa, 
Cottonwood, Faribault, Jackson, Lac qui 
Parle, Lincoln, Lyon, Martin, Murray, Nobles, 
Pipestone, Redwood, Renville, Rock, Waton- 
wan, Yellow Medicine. 

Nebraska: Burt, Butler, Cass, Cuming, 
Dodge, Douglas, Lancaster, Otoe, Sarpy, 
Saunders, Seward, Thurston, Washington. 

Iowa: Audubon, Boone, Buena Vista, Cal- 
houn, Carroll, Cerro Gordo, Cherokee, Clay, 
Crawford, Dallas, Dickinson, Emmet, Frank- 
lin, Fremont, Greene, Grundy, Guthrie, Ham- 
ilton, Hancock, Hardin, Harrison, Humboldt, 
Ida, Jasper, Kossuth, Lyon, Marshall, Mills, 
Monona, Montgomery, O'Brien, Osceola, Page, 
Palo Alto, Plymouth, Pocahontas, Polk, Pot- 
tawattamie, Poweshiek, Sac, Shelby, Sioux, 
Story, Tama, Webster, Winnebago, Woodbury, 
Wright. 

Illinois: Bureau, Cass, Champaign, Chris- 
tian, De Witt, Douglas, Edgar, Ford, Fulton, 
Grundy, Iroquois, Kankakee, Kendall, Knox, 
La Salle, Lee, Livingston, Logan, McLean, 
Macon, Marshall, Mason, Menard, Morgan, 
Moultrie, Peoria, Piatt, Putnam, Sangamon, 
Scott, Stark, Tazewell, Vermilion, Will, Wood- 
ford. 

Indiana: Benton, Fountain, Jasper, Mont- 
gomery, Newton, Pulaski, Starke, Tippecanoe, 
Vermillion, Warren, White. 


Mr. President, the program outlined 
in the release is highly impractical. It 
is described as if it would allow the 
farmer to have the option whether to 
sell his corn or not to sell it. However, 
it is nothing of the kind. It simply 
amounts to direct confiscation of the 
corn on the farms. 

Knowing the agriculturalists as well 
as I think I do, I am quite certain that 
if the corn is needed so badly, if the 
farmers are given an opportunity to sell 
it voluntarily, without having it thus 
taken_away from them, they will do so. 

Already word of this release has gone 
out through the corn-producing area. I 
have begun to receive telegrams, and I 
am sure many other Members of the 
Senate will receive similar ones, asking 
where the poultry raisers are to get the 
corn to feed their poultry, where the 
dairymen are to get the corn they. will 
need in order to continue the operation 
of their dairies, and where the cattle 
feeders are to get the corn they will need 
in order to continue to produce meat. 

We have on hand today the largest 
number of cattle in the history of our 
country. At the same time we have, 
strange as it may seem, the smallest 
amount of beef available, due entirely 
to the mismanagement of our feed pro- 
gram. I regret very much that those in 
charge of it, no matter how honest their 
intentions were, did not consult with 
persons who have more practical knowl- 
edge and more practical ideas of the 
problem than were evidenced in the 
issuing of an order of this kind. 

Mr. BUTLER subsequently said; Mr. 
President, immediately following the re- 
marks I made earlier I should like to 
have inserted a copy of the order to 
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which the press release referred. It is 
War Food Order No. 98. 

There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TITLE 17,.—AGRICULTURE—CHAPTER XI, Wan 
Foop ADMINISTRATION (Wan Foop ORDERS) 
[War Foop OapEr No. 98] 


PART 1468. GRAIN: LIMITATIONS ON SALE, TRANS- 
PORTATION AND USE OF CORN 


+ The fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States has resulted in a 
shortage in the supply of corn for defense. for 
private account, and for export; and the fol- 
lowing order is deemed necessary and appro- 
priate in the public interest and to promote 
the national defense: 

Sec. 1468.6. Limitations on sale, transporta- 
tion, and use of corn. 

(a) Definitions: 

1, “Person” means any individual, partner- 
ship, association, business trust, corporation, 
or any organized group of persons whether 
incorporated or not, and includes any State 
or political subdivision or agency thereof. 

2. Corn“ means yellow, white, or mixed 
shelled corn, whole corn, ear corn, or snap 
corn, cf the dent or flint varieties, excluding 
however, seed corn, popcorn, grain sorghums, 
sweetcorn, broomcorn, and corn used for 
canning purposes. 

3. “Elevator operator“ means a person who 
owns or operates a grain elevator, warehouse, 
or barge or car-loading facility, and who re- 
ceives corn for resale. 

4. “Commodity” means the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

5. “Chief of A. A, A.” means the Chief of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, War 
Food Administration, or any employee or 
agency of the Department of Agriculture des- 
ignated by him. 

6. “Designated area” includes the follow- 
ing: 
Illinois: Counties of Bureau, Cass, Cham- 
paign, Christian, De Witt, Douglas, Edgar, 
Ford, Fulton, Grundy, Iroquois, Kankakee, 
Kendall, Knox, La Salle, Lee, Livingston, Lo- 
gan, McLean, Macon, Marshall, Mason, Men- 
ard, Morgan, Moultrie, Peoria, Piatt, Put- 
nam, Sangamon, Scott, Stark, Tazewell, Ver- 
milion, Will, Woodford. 

Indiana: Counties of Benton, Fountain, 
Jasper, Montgomery, Newton, Pulaski, Starke, 
Tippecanoe, Vermillion, Warren, White. 

Iowa: Counties of Audubon, Boone, Buena 
Vista, Calhoun, Carroll, Cerro Gordo, Chero- 
kee, Clay, Crawford, Dallas, Dickinson, Em- 
met, Franklin, Fremont, Greene, Grundy, 
Guthrie, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardin, Harri- 
son, Humboldt, Ida, Jasper, Kossuth, Lyon, 
Marshall, Mills, Mondna, Montgomery, 
O'Brien, Osceola, Page, Palo Alto, Plymouth, 
Pocahontas, Polk, Pottawattamie, Poweshiek, 
Sac, Shelby, Sioux, Story, Tama, Webster, 
Winnebago, Woodbury, Wright. 

Minnesota: Counties of Blue Earth, Brown, 
Chippewa, Cottonwood, Faribault, Jackson, 
Lac qui Parle, Lincoln, Lyon, Martin, Mur- 
ray, Nobles, Pipestone, Redwood, Renville, 
Rock, Watonwan, Yellow Medicine. 

Nebraska: Counties of Burt, Butler, Cass, 
Cuming, Dodge, Douglas, Lancaster, Otoe, 
Sarpy, Saunders, Seward, Thurston, Wash- 
ington. 

7. “Designated agent” means an elevator 
operator located in the designated area and 
authorized by Commodity to receive corn for 
the account of Commodity. 

b. “County committee” means the county 
agricultural conservation committee. 

9. “Feeder” means any farmer or other 
person who acquires corn for the purpose of 
feeding livestock or poultry. 

10. “Authorized agent” means any em- 
ployee of the United States, any State or local 
agency, whose services are utilized by the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Agency pursuant to 
(k) hereof. 

11, “Mixed-feed manufacturer” means any 
person who uses corn in the manufacture of 
mixed feed for sale. 

(b) Limitations on sale and transporta- 
tion. Except as hereinafter otherwise pro- 
vided: 

, 1. No person shall sell or deliver corn lo- 
cated in the designated area to any person 
other than Commodity or its designated 
agent, and no person other than Commodity 
or its designated agent shall purchase or 
accept delivery of corn located in such area. 

2. No person shall accept corn located in 
the designated area for transportation or 
delivery to any person other than Commodity 
or its designated agent. This provision shall 
not be construed to prevent any person or 
his agent from transporting corn owned by 
him from any point within the designated 
area to another point within such area. 

3. No person shall transport corn from the 
designated area to any place outside of such 
area, except to Commodity or its designated 
agent. 

(e) Exemptions: 

1, Any feeder whose establishment is lo- 
cated in the designated area and who has 
less than a 30-day supply of corn for feeding 
requirements may, upon application to the 
county committee for the county in which 
his establishment is located, be authorized 
by the committee, in writing, to acquire and 

rt: 

(i) From any person other than an elevator 
operator in the designated area either 50 
bushels of corn located in such area or such 
amount as is necessary to make his inventory 
equal to a 30-day supply, whichever amount 
is the greater; or 

(ii) From any elevator operator located in 
the designated area either 50 bushels of corn 
not subject to the set-aside requirements of 
War Food Order No. 96 (9 F. R. 3253) or War 
Food Order No. 96.1 (9 F. R. 3628), or such 
amount of such corn as is n to make 
his inventory equal to a 30-day supply, which- 
ever amount is the greater, 

2. Upon the surrender to the seller of 
an authorization issued by the appropriate 
county committee in accordance with (c) (1) 
hereof: 

(i) Any person other than an elevator 
operator in the designated area may sell and 
deliver to the person named in such authori- 
zation the amount of corn specified therein; 
and 

(1) Any elevator operator located in the 
designated area may sell and deliver to the 
person named in such authorization corn not 
subject to the set-aside requirements of War 
Food Order No. 96, supra, or War Food Order 
No. 96.1, supra, in the amount specified in 
such authorization. 

3. Any feeder, upon application to the 
county committee for the county where corn 
owned by him is located, may be authorized 
by such committee, in writing, to transport 
such corn to any point outside of the desig- 
nated area for the purpose of feeding live- 
stock or poultry owned by him. 

4. Any person who buys, sells, or trans- 
ports corn in accordance with the provisions 
of any authorization issued by a county com- 
mittee under this order shall comply with all 
directions contained in such authorization. 

(d) Transportation: 

1. Any person transporting corn within or 
from the designated area by any means other 
than rail shall stop upon request by an 
authorized agent, shall identify the source 
and destination of such corn, and shall allow 
inspection of any shipping papers in his pos- 
session; and any authorized agent who has 
probable cause to believe that any person is 
transporting corn in violation of this order 
is authorized to stop such person and make 
the inspection herein provided for. 

2. Any transporting corn within or 
from the designated area in accordance with 
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an authorization issued under (e) hereof 
shall, while engaged in such tion, 
carry a copy of such authorization which 
shall be submitted for inspection by an 
authorized agent upon request. 

(e) Limitations on use: 

1. Beginning May 1, 1944, no mixed-feed 
manufacturer located in the desigmated area 
shall use during any month any quantity of 
corn in the manufacture of mixed feed which 
is in excess of the average quantity of corn 
used by him in the manufacture of mixed 
feed during the corresponding month of the 
calendar years 1942 and 1943. 

2. Every person who, under an authoriza- 
tion from Commodity, acquires corn from 
Commodity or any of its designated agents 
shall comply with all the terms and condi- 
tions specified in such authorization, and any 
failure to comply with such terms and condi- 
tions shall constitute a violation of this 
order. 

(t) Contracts: The provisions of this order 
and of all orders or regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto shall be observed without 
regard to contracts heretofore or hereafter 
made, or any rights accrued or payments 
made thereunder. 

(g) Records and reports: 

1. The Chief of A. A. A. shall be entitled 
to obtain such information from, and require 
such reports and the keeping of such records 
by, any person, as may be necessary or appro- 
priate, in his discretion, to the enforcement 
or administration of the provisions of this 
order. 

2. Every person subject to this order shall, 
for at least 1 year (or for such period of time 
as the Chief of A. A. A. may designate), main- 
tain an accurate record of his transactions in 
corn. 

3. Every elevator operator shall, prior to 
any sale or delivery of corn under the provi- 
sions of (c) hereof, report to the county 
committee for the county in which his ele- 
vator or other facility is located the amount 
of corn on hand on the effective date of this 
order which was not subject to the set-aside 
requirements of War Focd Order No. 96, supra, 
or War Food Order No. 96.1, supra. 

(h) Audits and inspections: The Chief of 
A. A. A. shall be entitled to make such audit 
or inspection of the books, records, and other 
writings, premises, or stocks of corn of any 
person, and to make such investigations as 
may be necessary or appropriate, in his dis- 
cretion, to the enforcement or administra- 
tion of the provisions of this order. 

(i) Request for relief from hardship: Any 
person affected by this order who considers 
that compliance herewith would work an ex- 
ceptional or unreasonable hardship on him 
may file a request for relief with the county 
committee for the county in which the corn 
is located. The request shall be in writing 
and shall set forth all pertinent facts and the 
nature of the relief sought. Such request 
shall be acted upon by the Chief of A. A. A. 
or any employee of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency designated by him. 

(J) Violations: Any person who violates 
any provision of this order may, in accordance 
with the applicable procedure, be prohibited 
from receiving, making any deliveries of, or 

corn or any other material subject to 
priority or allocation control by any gov- 
ernmental agency. Any person who wilfully 
violates any provision of this order is guilty 
of a crime and may be prosecuted under any 
and all applicable laws. Civil action may 
also be instituted to enforce any liability or 
duty created by, or to enjoin any violation of, 
any provision of this order. 

(k) Delegation of authority: The admin- 
istration of this order and the powers vested 
in the War Food Administrator, insofar as 
such powers relate to the administration of 
this order, are hereby delegated to the Chief 
of A. A. A. The Chief of A. A. A. is author- 
ized to redelegate to any employee of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, or 
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to any agency or employee of the United 
States, any or all of the authority vested in 
him by this order, and to utilize the services 
of any Federal, State, or local agency in the 
administration of this order. 

(1) Communications: All reports required 
to be filed hereunder and all communica- 
tions concerning this order shall, unless in- 
structions to the contrary are issued by the 
Chief of A. A. A., be addressed to the Chief 
of Agricultural Adjustment Agency, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Ref.: W. F. O. 98. 

This order shall be effective for 60 days be- 
ginning at 12:01 a. m., central war time, 
April 25, 1944. 

Nore.—All reporting and record-keeping re- 
quirements of this order have been approved 
by, and all subsequent reporting and record- 
keeping requirements of this order will be 
subject to the approval of, the Bureau of the 
Budget in accordance with the Federal Re- 
ports Act of 1942. 

(E. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179; E. O. 9322, 8 F. R. 
3807; E. O. 9334, 8 F. R. 5423; E. O. 9392, 8 F. R. 
14783.) 

Issued this 22d day of April 1944. 

Grover B. HILL, 
Acting War Food Administrator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 45) to amend section 3 
of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 
16 U. S. C. 566), with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 3570. An act to provide as an emer- 
gency war project for the partial construc- 
tion of the Hungry Horse Dam on the South 
Fork of the Flathead River in the State of 
Montana, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3848. An act to amend section 9 of 
the act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and di- 
recting a national survey of forest resources; 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 962. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Holehan; 

S. 1399. An act for the relief of Frank 
Knowles; 

S. 1433. An act for the relief of Clarence 
A. Giddens; . 

S. 1484. An act for the relief of Walter 
Eugene Hayes; 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Staff Sgt. 
Marion Johnson, United States Marine Corps, 
and Sgt. George B. Kress, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; 

S. 1542. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire in building 
B. O. Q. O-3 at the United States naval con- 
struction training center, Davisville, R. I., 
on March 27, 1943; 

S. 1632. An act for the relief of Capt. S. E. 
McCarty (Supply Corps), United States 
Navy; 

S. 1676. An act for the relief of Sgt. Maj. 
Richard Shaker, United States Marine Corps; 

S. 1677. An act for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Newt A. Smith, United States Naval Reserve, 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire occurring on 
August 11, 1943, in quarters occupied by him 
in the armory of Aviation Free Gunnery 
Unit, Dam Neck, Va; and 
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S. 1681. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Marine personnel at- 
tached to Marine Utility Squadron 152 for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire in officers’ quarters on Febru- 
ary 9, 1943. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 3570. An act to provide an emergency 
war projec* for the partial construction of 
the Hungry Horse Dam on the South Fork of 
the Flathead River in the State of Montana, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H.R. 3848. An act. to amend section 9 of 
the act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and 
directing a national survey of forest re- 
sources; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

PxHOTECTION OF THE NAME “RED CROSS” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the understanding 
which was reached upon the floor last 
week, I now move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 469 was passed. The motion to re- 
consider was made by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] on Jan- 
uary 19, 1944. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 469) to 
implement article 28 of the convention 
signed at Geneva on July 27, 1929, relat- 
ing to the use of the emblem and name 
of the Red Cross. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
motion to reconsider—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators 9 to their 
names: 


Alken Downey Overton 
Andrews Eastland Radcliffe 
Austin Ellender 

Bailey Ferguson Revercomb 
Ball George Robertson 
Bankhead Gerry Russeli 
Barkley Gillette Shipstead 
Bilbo Green Smith 
Brewster Guffey Stewart 
Bridges Hawkes Taft 
Brooks Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Jackson Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Johnson, Colo 

Bushfield La Follette Tunnell 
Butler McClellan Tydings 
Byrd McFarland Vandenberg 
Caraway McKellar Wagner 
Chandler Maloney Weeks 
Chavez Maybank Wheeler 
Clark, Idaho Mead Wherry 
Clark, Mo. Murdock White 
Connally Nye Wiley 
Cordon O'Daniel Willis 
Danaher O'Mahoney Wilson 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WatsH] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to the 
annual meeting of the International 
Labor Organization Conference in Phila- 
delphia, and is therefore necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Haren], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senators from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran and Mr, ScrucHam], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WatsH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Reynotps] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey] are absent on public 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
motion to reconsider the Red Cross bill 
is now before the Senate by reason of 
the fact that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] on the 19th 
of January, when the bill was passed by 
the Senate, indicated that he desired a 
few more days in which to reexamine 
the facts upon which were based an 
amendment offered at the suggestion of 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Typincs] by which commercial users of 
the Red Cross symbol who deemed them- 
selves injured by reason of the adop- 
tion of a law implementing the Geneva 
Treaty should have the right to appear 
before the Court of Claims and demon- 
strate their injury and damage, if any. 

Unfortunately, the then chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana IMr. 
Van Nuys] died within a few days there- 
after, and consideration of the amend- 
ment was thereby postponed until now, 
a period of 3 months. The Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Maryland indicated to me that their only 
purpose was to have for a few hours 
the opportunity to reconsider the con- 
tentions upon which the proposed 
amendment is based, and I was very 
glad to indicate a willingness to go along 
with that proposed arrangement. Of 
course, from the parliamentary point of 
view, there is always the opportunity to 
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move to lay such a motion upon the 
table, a motion which is then presented 
for action without debate. The Senator 
from Maryland has been good enough 
to indicate to me on several occasions 
that he is quite willing to have the de- 
bate limited. 

Mr. President, since the only matter 
which brings about the motion to re- 
consider is the particular amendment 
in question, I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that there shall be a vote upon 
the motion to reconsider not later than 
3 o’clock. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, if the Sen- 
ator will bear with me—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I had not quite 
finished. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from Maine wish to make a statement? 

Mr. WHITE. Is the Senator from 
Wyoming making request for unanimous 
consent respecting the time for voting? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I feel at 
the moment that I must object. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor will withhold his objection, because 
my purpose, of course, is to carry out an 
understanding which was had, and to 
clear the way for the appropriation bill 
which is to come before the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to interpose a personal objec- 
tion, but I think at least one or two Sena- 
tors on this side have some interest in 
this matter, and I should like to get in 
touch with them and talk with them be- 
fore I consent to a definite time for a 
vote. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
those circumstances, of course, I shall 
not proceed with the request. But I will 
say that an understanding had been 
reached with respect to limiting the time 
for consideration of the matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Wyoming. The only thing 
we want to have reconsidered, so there 
may be a more extended understanding 
of the whole matter, is the amendment 
which was rejected when the bill was 
originally considered. Since there is 
only one matter in dispute between those 
who favor and those who do not in any 
way at all favor the bill, I suggest to the 
Senator from Wyoming that he so frame 
his unanimous-consent request that the 
Senate vote on that one matter, which 
will automatically end the whole discus- 
sion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, why is it 
necessary at this stage of the proceedings 
to ask for unanimous consent? Why 
can we not proceed? It may very well 
be that we can dispose of the entire bill 
while we are talking about unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Maine is quite 
right, and the Senator from Maryland 
indicates that he does not desire fo take 
up more than an hour or an hour and a 
half. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, by no means, 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY, I have no doubt 
that the matter can be disposed of, so I 
shall withhold my unanimous consent 
request. . 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I express the hope 
that the debate and the vote on the mo- 
tion to reconsider will take place at an 
early hour this afternoon. We have now 
in the Senate the Navy Department ap- 
propriation bill, which is extremely im- 
portant, and we should like very much 
indeed to take it up today. It was sched- 
uled to be taken up today. Tomorrow I 
shall be engaged in the hearings on the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
not consume an hour. The matter now 


before the Senate is one with which, I 


make bold to remark, very few Members 
of this body have much familiarity. 
Even the lawyers in the Senate have had 
very little occasion to examine the law of 
trade-marks. I myself, having practiced 
law for a long time, have had little or no 
occasion to examine into it. Since the 
matter first came up I have made a very 
extended examination of the subject, 
and I have in my office a long line of de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court defining the 
origin of trade-marks. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], when this mat» 
ter was previously before the Senate, 
said that Congress gave trade-marks to 
business concerns, and therefore could 
take them away. I shall later quote the 
Senator’s language exactly. The mis- 
conception which I think many of us 
have with respect to the matter has 
caused the improper consideration of the 
amendment I offered. 

First of all, Mr. President, Congress 
does not give anyone in America a trade- 
mark. A trade-mark is something which 
came up through common law. The 
only trade-mark legislation of a na- 
tional kind is the Trade-Mark Act, which 
permits the holder and user of a trade- 
mark, which may be two or three cen- 
turies old and in continuous use, to reg- 
ister it so that he can stop others from 
using his particular label in the sale of 
goods. The Congress has given nothing. 
As the Supreme Court decisions abun- 
dantly show, and some of which I shall 
read in part, trade-marks hundreds of 
years old have been protected by the 
common law long before the Geneva 
Convention, which dealt with the hu- 
mane society known as the Red Cross, 
and long before any legislation was 
enacted on the subject by the American 
Congress. So if we can remove that mis- 
conception from our minds, I think we 
will approach this matter with the de- 
gree of fairness which the particular cir- 
cumstances make necessary. 

I quote the exact words used by my 
good friend, the Senator from Texas, 
when this matter was previously before 
the Senate. He said that a trade-mark 
“is an act of grace on the part of the 
Government of the United States; and if 
the Government wishes to take that 
privilege back it can do so.” 

That is the general conception which 
we all have. I will show presently that 
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a trade-mark has nothing to do with 
the grace of any government. As I said, 
its origin is in the common law; and, as 
many justices of the Supreme Court have 
said, it is a matter primarily in the keep- 
ing of the States. 

About 30 or 40 years ago the Federal 
Government for the first time took cog- 
nizance of the whole trade-mark ar- 
rangement, and in the act which we call 
the Trade-Mark Act the Federal Govern- 
ment simply provided that the user and 
holder of a trade-mark could register it 
so as to protect his right to its use from 
infringement by others. That is prima- 
rily the essence of the trade-mark law. 
The Government did not give any trade- 
marks. They were already in use, long 
before that act was passed or before any 
Official congressional notice was taken. 
So if we get that misconception out of 
our minds, we will understand how seri- 
ously the pending bill could affect the 
rights of our citizens without the brief 
limiting amendment which I hope to 
offer. ‘ 

Now let me cite a few dates, which are 
the next things to keep in mind. I am 
standing in front of my seat, facing the 
rear of the Chamber, so that Senators on 
both sides of the aisle may be better able 
to hear me, 

On August 2, 1864, the Geneva Con- 
vention adopted a red cross with a white 
background as its symbol, and promul- 
gated a general international treaty. 
Mark you, Mr. President, the United 
States was not represented at that con- 
vention. The convention was a Swiss 
convention which gave the Red Cross or- 
ganization its birth, and we had no part 
whatsoever in it. 

The second date to bear in mind is 1872 
and the period 1872 to 1905. From 1872 
to 1905 numerous firms in the United 
States adopted a red cross as a trade- 
mark to designate the products they 
manufactured. 

The third date to bear in mind is 1900. 
The act of June 6, 1900, was passed. It is 
a Federal statute by which the American 
National Red Cross, the humane society, 
was incorporated by an act of Congress. 
We should keep in mind the date when 
that act was passed; namely, June 6, 
1900. 

As a matter of fact, no present Mem- 
ber of the Senate and no one appearing 
before any committee hearings has de- 
nied that C. B. Silver & Son, a small 
canning establishment in Havre de 
Grace, Md., was using the red cross 
trade-mark and had used it on hundreds 
of thousands of cases of food for 14 years 
before this Government took any official 
action in respect to the Red Cross. That 
fact is beyond dispute. 

So, Mr. President, what is the situa- 
tion? We find that since 1876 a man 
has been using the red cross brand on 
his products. In 1900, for the first time, 
there was created by Federal law the 
American National Red Cross, a most 
worthy and fine organization. In 1905, 
5 years later, an act to incorporate the 
American National Red Cross was passed. 
That act forbade the commercial use of 
the words “red cross” or the red cross 
symbol, but the act contained a grand- 
father clause preserving the rights of 
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commercial users “lawfully entitled to 
use” it prior to 1905. So, when the Gov- 
ernment took action, the Congress placed 
in the act a provision that thereafter 
commercial users could not use the red 
cross as a trade-mark, but that all those 
who had used it before the Government 
acted could continue to use it, as, of 
course, the Constitution provides that a 
man's property cannot be taken without 
due process of law; and without that 
provision incorporated in the act, the act 
would have been invalid. 

Briefly, because I do not wish to tire 
Senators who are kind enough to listen 
by an elaborate effort in support of my 
contention, let me state that I hold in 
my hand many decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, all of which, 
without a single exception, show that a 
trade-mark is a property right. I shall 
read only excerpts from three or four of 
the decisions, in order to illustrate the 
point. Before I do, let me quote what 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States says: 

Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 


That is the Constitution. Here is 
what the Supreme Court of the United 
States has to say: 

The right to adopt and use a symbol or a 
device to distinguish the goods or property 
made or sold by the person whose mark it is, 
to the exclusion of the use of that symbol 
by all other persons, has been long recognized 
by the common law and the chancery courts 
of England and of this country, and by the 
statutes of some of the States. It is a prop- 
erty right— 


Still quoting from Mr. Justice Miller. 
who is of recent vintage on our Court— 
for which damages may be recovered in an 
action at law, and the violation of which 
will be enjoined by a court of equity, with 
compensation for past infringement. This 
property and the exclusive right to its 
use were not created by the act of 
Congress. 


Here is one of the Supreme Court 
Justices who, in a unanimous opinion, 
says that this property right was not cre- 
ated by act of Congress; that it has its 
ramifications in the common law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jack- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to say to 
the able senior Senator from Maryland, 
inasmuch as he has read the provision 
of the Constitution that private property 
shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation, that I think one of 
the very pertinent questions in respect to 
this whole matter is that it is not one 
involving the taking of property for pub- 
lic use but involves the taking of prop- 
erty, certainly a thing of value, and the 
giving of it to a private organization for 
its private use. It is not a taking for 
public use by a public or Government 
agency. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, of 
course that is the case. If the Senator 
will bear with me, I shall come to that 
very observation. It would be bad 
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enough if we took property for use by 
the Government without compensation. 
There might be some slight color of 
“Well, the Government can do anything 
in a period of emergency,” although that 
doctrine would be totally erroneous. 
But when we take private property and 
give it to some private institution which 
only has the Government’s supervision 
or benefaction, so to speak, then the 
aggravation is much worse. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
bie ae Senator yield for another ques- 

on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should prefer not to 
do so. I am afraid my friends will go to 
ating before I reach the pertinent ques- 

on. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield for one further question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
the Senator is taking the position which 
I took upon this question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is, that the 
bill originally reported should not be 
passed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

I have read excerpts from a recent 
opinion by Mr. Justice Miller, and I have 
quoted him exactly. The trade-mark is 
a property right created by the common 
law. To quote further: 

This property and the exclusive right to its 
use were not created by the act of Congress, 
and do not now depend on that act for their 
enforcement. The whole system of trade- 
mark property and the civil remedies for its 
protection existed long anterior to the act of 
Congress and remain in full force since its 
passage. 


The milk in the coconut of this dis- 
pute is this: In 1872 a man who had a 
valid claim to a trade-mark was using 
it. It was on every piece of goods he 
manufactured. Fourteen years later the 
American Red Cross was incorporated. 
Miss Mabel Boardman, than whom there 
is no higher figure in the Red Cross in 
all the world, and who has been associ- 
ated with it for 40 years, in testifying 
before a congressional committee, stated 
that it would be improper to preclude 
those who had used the red cross symbol 
prior to the enactment of this legislation 
from continuing to useit. She said, “We 
ask only that, by an amendment to the 
Trade-Mark Act, no new users be per- 
mitted from now on.” 

Thus, in the first congressional enact- 
ment, the words were written in which 
left to those who were in rightful posses- 
sion of red cross trade-marks the right 
to use them without any question of 
interference by. the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. President, that is a fact 
which stanus out like a lighthouse. We 
cannot argue around it. No one will 
dispute it. No one will question the 
wisdom of that provision. That has 
been the universal policy of Congress 
up to this hour. 

I wish to read another decision or two 
to illustrate what I have been talking 
about. In the case of Little Tavern 
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Shops, Inc., against Davis, the Court 
said: 

The Courts recognize a right of property 
in a trade name which has been adopted by 
a person to denominate his business, and 
has been so used by him in asscciation there- 
with as to acquire a special significance as 
the name thereof. 


In another case, May against Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., the Court said: 

Now, however, to deprive it (defendant) 
of the use of the mark which it has so widely 
popularized would not only cause it an 
enormous loss in trade and in goodwill, but 
would hopelessly confuse and deceive the 
buying public which has come to know the 
mark as designating the product of this de- 
fendant. 


I could read hundreds of decisions. 
I have read 50 or 60 of them. There is 
no utterance by the Supreme Court to 
the effect that trade-marks are not prop- 
erty. They are property. In one of Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ decisions he says that, 
like any other property, a trade-mark 
cannot be taken from its rightful owner 
without due process of law. 

To digress for a moment—for I am 
trying to make this explanation as brief 
as possible—let me tell the Senate what 
some trade-marks have sold for in the 
market. 

The trade-mark “Maxwell House Cof- 
fee” was bought by General Foods for 
$42,000,000. What was Maxwell House 
coffee? A standard brand of coffee in the 
mind of the public. Only a very small 
percentage of this enormous price was 
paid for brick, mortar, and inventory. 
My authority is Babson’s report of No- 
vember 17, 1930. 

The trade-mark “Jell-O” was bought 
by General Foods for $35,000,000, ac- 
cording to Babson's report of November 
17, 1930. 

The trade-mark of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., was sold to a banking syndicate. 
The comment in Printer’s Ink of April 
16, 1925, is “$16,000,000 a letter.” 

The trade-mark of Bull Durham to- 
bacco was estimated by Mr. Duke to be 
worth from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 be- 
cause of the good name of that product. 
My authority for that -statement is 
Printer’s Ink of November 11, 1920. 

Ivory, Victrola, Kodak, and Uneeda 
are four names which we recognize in- 
stantly. “One million dollars a letter” is 
a common saying in advertising circles. 
In 1920 an offer of $10,000,000 by a rival 
tobacco company for the trade-mark of 
Camel cigarettes was rejected. My 
authority for that statement is Printer’s 
Ink of November 11, 1920. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ih yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Considering the great 
values, does the Senator recognize that 
there is no property in a trade-mark of 
itself, separated from the goods which it 
represents? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Therefore, a large part 
of the value of a trade-mark consists in 
the goods to which it is applied. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Thatiscorrect. The 
two go together, but without the trade- 
mark the goods have no standard, and 
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the public does not buy. That is the 
decision of the courts over and over 
again, as the Senator well knows. 

The trade-mark of Sun Maid raisins 
was sold by the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers’ Association to a bankers’ syndicate 
for $5,600,000. 

On the balance sheet of the Coca-Cola 
Co. the trade-mark “Coca-Cola” is car- 
ried at $24,960,681, as against only 
$4,250,000 for tangible property. In 
other words, there is $4,250,000 worth of 
machinery, equipment, supplies, and 
what not; yet in its inventory the con- 
cern claimed, in its annual balance sheet, 
that $24,960,681 represented the goodwill 
behind the trade-mark “Coca-Cola.” 
Take away the trade-mark “Coca-Cola,” 
and put the product in bottles labeled 
“Berry Cola” or something else, and the 
market immediately disappears. So it is 
with all trade-marks. 

I do not wish to labor the point by 
elaboration on many other trade-marks 
concerning which I have accumulated 
information from balance sheets to sup- 
port my contention. I ask that at the 
conclusion of my remarks I may insert 
such pertinent data in the Recorp, for 
those who wish the sources from which 
I have quoted in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the data may be printed in 
the Recor at the conclusion of the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, 

(See exhibits A, B, C, and D.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us go to the testi- 
mony by the attorney for the American 
Red Cross before the committee of the 
House, presided over by Mr. ROBERT 
Crosser, of Ohio. I wish to read only 
two or three questions and answers. 

Mr. DENISON. So it comes down to the fact 
that if you have a majority, that is all you are 
concerned about? 

Mr. Harrrrecp: If a man used this before 
1882— 


The C. B. Silver Co., of Havre de Grace, 
Md., used it in 1876. 

If a man used this before 1882 and adver- 
tised it and his emblem is of value, it does 
take away from him that value and does 
deprive him of a thing of value, and to that 
extent it might be said to be harsh, just 
as in the case of Congress condemning a 
piece of property and taking it away from 
a man frequently works injustice. 


This is the testimony of the chief coun- 
sel of the American Red Cross, testifying 
only a few months ago before the House 
committee. Continuing, he said: 

There is hardly any legislation that is not 
unjust in individual cases. Look at what is 
involved in all kinds of legislation that is 
being passed now. 


Here Colonel Hartfield himself admits 
that a thing of value—just as in a case 
where a piece of property is condemned— 
is, without due process of law, being 
taken from a man in rightful possession 
of it. 

I may wish to take some little time in 
rebuttal, but I shall leave this general 
picture with Senators. 

First, the Supreme Court has uni- 
formly held that trade-marks are prop- 
erty rights, the same as in the case of any 
other property, and that a man rightfully 
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in possession of a trade-mark cannot be 
deprived of it without due process of law. 
I have shown the intrinsic value of nu- 
merous trade-marks. I have likewise 
shown that trade-marks were not created 
by an act of Congress. Trade-marks 
were not created by an act of grace flow- 
ing from a great Government to indi- 
viduals, but they came up, the Supreme 
Court has said, from the common law, 
and were protected by State statutes. 
The Federal Congress did not act in the 
matter until many years after the con- 
cern in question had been using the 
emblem, and then Congress passed the 
trade-mark law to allow the user of the 
trade-mark to register it only for his own 
protection. 

T have likewise shown that Miss Mabel 
Boardman, when testifying before a 
committee of Congress, said with respect 
to those concerns which had used the 
red cross label before any Federal action 
had been taken in the matter, that it 
would be wrong to teke from them their 
right to continue to use the red cross 
symbol, and that only those concerns 
wishing in the future to adopt use of the 
red cross symbol should be prevented 
from doing so. 

What do we ask for in this amend- 
ment? What is the amendment I have 
offered, which causes such trouble? We 
merely ask that anyone who used the red 
cross trade-mark in his business, in a 
bona fide way, long prior to any action 
on the part of our Government in this 
matter, and who, by the pending bill, 
would be deprived of its use in the future, 
be given at least a hearing in the Court 
of Claims to ascertain if compensation 
for any damage is due him under the laws 
of our country. I do not ask that the 
parties concerned be awarded damages. 
I do not prejudge the case by a single 
implication in the amendment. I simply 
seek to give them a day in court. That 
is all my amendment would do. I ask 
that they shall be given the right to come 
into court and ascertain whether or not 
under the laws of the United States of 
America they have been injured as a re- 
sult of this proceeding. 

Mark you, Senators, the amendment 
applies only to those persons who had and 
used the red cross trade-mark for years 
before the Federal Government took any 
action of any kind, manner, or form, 
having to do with the red cross. It ap- 
plies only to those concerns which used 
the red cross before a trade-mark law 
was passed by our National Congress, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the theory 
of the Senator from Maryland, who 
would pay the damages? Would it be 
the Gavernment, or the Red Cross? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Court of Claims 
held that concern A was entitled to dam- 
ages, the question propounded by the 
Senator from West Virginia would be a 
moot one. I do not know the answer 
to it. What the court would do, would be 
to make a finding. Of course, Congress 
would still have the right to refuse to 
appropriate the amount which the court 
had found to be due. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Red Cross 
Society, which is a corporation, had re- 
ceived the benefit of the symbol which 
was taken, would not the proceeding 
agi be against the Red Cross So- 
ciety? K 

Mr. TYDINGS. Personally, if the 
amount were reasonable—and in every 
case of which I can conceive the amount 
would be reasonable—I should like to see 
Congress appropriate for it. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In a moment I will 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

However, I should not want to see these 
citizens, in this day when democracy 
is on trial, deprived of their property 
without at least giving them the oppor- 
tunity to go into court to show that the 
Government took unjust action against 
them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. In answer to the 
question propounded by the Senator from 
West Virginia, I may say that the amend- 
ment provides that if any compensation 
shall be awarded it shall be against the 
United States Government. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I had forgotten that 
feature of the amendment, 
Mr. STEWART. The 

states: 

Any person, corporation, or association that 
had a right to use and actually used the 
red cross, or whose assignor had a right to 
use and actually used the red cross, for 
any lawful purpose prior to January 5, 1905, 
and subsequent to January 5, 1905, but prior 
to the date of enactment of this act, who 
shall have been deprived of such use because 
of the enactment of this act, and who deems 
himself to have been injured thereby, may 
bring an action in the Court of Claims against 
the United States for compensation for such 
injury. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of any such person, cor- 
poration, or association, and, in any case in 
which it determines that such person, cor- 
poration, or association has been so injured, 
to render judgment thereon against the 
United States in an amount not exceeding 
the amount of the financial loss which shall 
have been suffered or may reasonably be 
expected to be suffered by such person, cor- 
poration, or association, by reason of such 
injury. 

And so forth. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
amendment which has just been read by 
the Senator from Tennessee, and which 
I assume represents the position of the 
Senator from Maryland, demonstrates to 
me the falsity of the whole situation. It 
provides for taking public money and 
paying for a right, or a thing of value, or 
property, which the Government takes 
from one private individual and gives to 
another private individual. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree completely 
with the philosophy as expressed in the 
statement of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I maintain that the Government 
has no right to take the property of one 
man or two men and give it to another 
man, no matter how worthy the purpose, 
without due process of law. Indeed, I 
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go further: It is my conviction, after 
having read many scores of cases dealing 
with this subject, that the passage of the 
bill in its present form will represent a 
Pyrrhic victory, for if we can take a 
man’s property without due process of 
law—and, in view of the uncontradicted 
flow of decisions from the Supreme 
Court, what is being attempted here is to 
take by legislative fiat the property of 
Charles B. Silver & Co., in whose posses- 
sion the property was in 1876, and who 
have used it ever since—because in 1905 
the Congress passed an act for humani- 
tarian purposes, in my opinion, the court 
will strike it down. But it is likewise my 
opinion that the motives and purposes 
behind this proposed legislation are wor- 
thy ones, and that if some cushioning ef 
losses and differences can be brought 
about, and if those citizens to whom I 
have referred are partly compensated for 
losses which, in my judgment, they are 
bound to sustain, they will find other 
trade-marks, and will be patriotic enough 
to consider their loss as one of the un- 
equal sacrifices which, during a great 
war, Congress has called upon them to 
bear. However, I am in basic accord 
with the truth and righteousness of the 
opinion expressed by the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield in order that I may make one more 
statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. If this bill, upon 
reconsideration, shall be passed, contain- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland, by which the Congress would 
take property of one private individual 
and give it to another private individual, 
and pay for it with public funds, how 
soon will some other worthy organiza- 
tion—such as the Salvation Army or the 
American Legion—come before Congress 
and say, “We want a piece of property, 
a building, if you please, and we are ask- 
ing you to take money of the people of 
the country and purchase it and give it 
to us’? I do not know of anyone who 
will doubt the worthiness of the Red 
Cross, but the fact that it is a worthy 
organization cannot justify us in using 
the public funds to take a property or 
a thing of value from one private indi- 
vidual and give it to another, however 
worthy, and use the money of the people 
of this country to pay for it. For thaf 
reason it seems to me that upon recon- 
sideration, if possible, we ought to go 
back to the original bill as reported and 
not take this step and set a precedent 
here, for it would be a precedent so far 
as I know, but, whether a precedent or 
not, we should not take public funds to 
buy private property and give it to a 
private individual. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The only trouble with 
the Senator’s position, as I understand 
it, is that his position contradicts his 
philosophy. He lays down the premise 
first that we ought not to take property 
from one person and give it to another 
or to another agency, no matter how 
worthy. I offer an amendment to 
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ameliorate the injustice. The Senator 
says I propose to strike down the amelio- 
ration and take the property from one 
individual and give it to a worthy cause. 
Did I follow the Senator rightly? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No, sir; the Sen- 
ator did not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I said we could 
not take property at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator would 
be against the bill, then. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator 
would be against the bill if it would take 
property. I still do not see why we 
should make a victim of the people of 
this country and the public purse by 
taking the public money to pay for it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator’s 
position is absolutely clear and unequivo- 
cal, and I think he has stated not only 
the law but the facts with crystal-clear 
accuracy. The only reason I am here 
is that I am in the position of a man 
defending a client whom he knows to be 
innocent but, because of notoriety or 
sentimentalism or whatever it may be, 
in the community, is afraid the jury is 
going to find him guilty. Therefore, 
rather than have him hanged for a sup- 
posed offense, I am trying to get him off 
on a charge of petty larceny. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS, I yield. ' 

Mr. GEORGE. It seems to me we are 
overlooking a very clear and fundamen- 
tal distinction, The purpose of this bill 
is not to take away a trade-mark and 
give it to another for commercial pur- 
poses. The theory of the bill is that 
the Red Cross should be protected in the 
interest of the public welfare and the 
public good. There are innumerable sit- 
uations in which we have appropriated 
money to pay for property that was 
taken, confiscated, destroyed for the pub- 
lic benefit. That has happened from 
time to time throughout our history, and 
that is the theory on which this proposed 
legislation proceeds. 

I think it would have been much better 
and much sounder if the exemption had 
been put into this measure that has been 
put into prior legislation, to wit, that it 
should not be construed as affecting the 
right of the holder of a trade-mark who 
had made continuous use of it prior to a 
certain date; so that those who had 
established their right could be protected 
and there would be no liability on the 
part of the Government or on the part of 
the Red Cross. 

I do not think it would be wise to sub- 
ject the Red Cross to any payment what- 
soever. I think it would be entirely 
equitable and fair and right and just to 
say that the Government should stand 
any actual loss that the holder of a trade- 
mark could establish in a court of law, 
if he could establish an actual financial 
loss, because it is the taking of a trade- 
mark and giving to a humanitarian insti- 
tution, a world-wide institution as a 
matter of fact, the use of that mark in 
the interest of the public welfare or the 
public good. Therefore, it is on all fours 
with an appropriation to pay for cattle 
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which the Government orders killed be- 
cause it is suspected that there is some 
disease in the herd of cattle or in other 
cattle in a particular area. That is done 
on the theory that we are protecting the 
general welfare, and I think we might 
well say that in the case of the Red Cross 
we could allow the exclusive use of this 
name to that institution and if there is 
to individuals, who have used the name, 
a financial loss which can be established 
in court, the Government itself would 
stand the loss. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a question at that point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If both Senators who 
are now on their feet will allow me to 
yield to them after about a minute, I 
have four short paragraphs to read of 
questions and answers that I could not 
put my hands on a moment ago. Re- 
member that this is a committee of the 
other body asking questions to which 
Colonel Hartfield, a very able lawyer, 
who was counsel for the Red Cross, is 
replying. Out of the mouths of the so- 
called opposition I can abundantly prove 
my contention, if the Senators will give 
me their ears. I quote from the House 
hearings: 

Mr. Crosser. Suppose some other society 
with very good motives would come along 
and adopt the trade-mark of the Quaker, 
like that the Quaker Oats people use, and 
acquire a desirable reputation throughout the 
country as a charitable or other institution 
represented by that trade-mark, what do 
you think of the justice of their proceeding 
in the courts or through Congress to deprive 
the commercial people of their right to use 
it? 


That might happen, I think. 

Mr. HARTFIELD. I would say such a stat- 
ute would be unconstitutional, in that it 
would deprive them of it without due proc- 
ess of law, unless that society was an inte- 
gral part of the Government. It gets down 
to that. 


Now following: 

Mr. Crosser. In other words, the Goy- 
ernment can get the property without com- 
pensating for it. 

Mr. HARTT ITD. If the Government has 
adopted an emblem for any of its branches, 
it can protect that emblem. 

Mr. Crosser. You will, of course, concede 
that there might be very valuable property 
in some trade-mark. 

Mr. HARTFIELD. No doubt. 


Here is a statement by Colonel Hart- 
field, who is the principal witness for the 
Red Cross and a very shrewd attorney, 
that the law would be unconstitutional 
if it took property without due process 
of law. Congress seems bound to take 
it anyway without due process of law, for 
there is no condemnation provided. 
Congress cannot take a man’s property, 
except by going into a court and con- 
demning it. That is not even proposed 
here. The Constitution is to be torn 
into a hundred shreds. It is not even 
proposed to give a hearing to the people 
who are affected, and if my amendment 
is voted down they will not have a hear- 
ing because the Government cannot be 
sued without the authority of Congress. 
If the Government, as Colonel Hartfield 
says, desires to condemn a piece of prop- 
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erty it has to file condemnation proceed- 
ings and invoke the right of eminent do- 
main, in which case witnesses are put on 
the stand, and the value of the property 
is fixed by a jury. The owner of the 
property is then compelled to sell it, but 
not until he gets the money for it in his 
hands and all in a court of law. What 
is proposed to be done here? Colonel 
Hartfield admits this is property. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
again and again has said it is property. 
But it is not even proposed to go to court 
first. Why? Because there is no au- 
thority for the court to condemn prop- 
erty for the use of a fraternal or bene- 
ficial organization. Are we to issue a leg- 
islative decree and wipe out a property 
right of all the people who own these 
trade-marks? y 

I yield first to the Sengtor from Con- 
necticut, who rose first. Then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky, and 
then to the Senator from West Virginia, 
who have risen. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me first thank 
the Senator from Maryland for his 
courtesy in yielding. 

There are two points which have been 
referred to by the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Maryland which 
it seems to me should be met by a gen- 
eral denial at this point. First, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia says that this case is 
on all fours with the case of the taking 
of cattle by the Government in the pub- 
lic interest in order to kill those which 
are diseased. Such an instance con- 
stitutes condemnation. That definitely 
is not the case in this instance, for the 
reason that the United States Govern- 
ment is not condemning the use of the 
red cross as a trade mark even by those 
who were users prior to 1905. The 
United States is not condemning the 
use of the mark at all, either for the use 
and benefit of the Government or for the 
public interest. This is a case in which 
the Senate is acting pursuant to an 
obligation which derives from a treaty 
which was entered into under the Con- 
stitution, and which, by virtue of its 
treaty status, becomes the supreme law 
of the land. Consequently it is not in 
any sense a taking for American use, and 
since there is not a condemnation, we are 
not required to proceed to the courts 
first. Were there a condemnation of 
the use of this red cross mark as an ad- 
vertising symbol to the benefit of the 
United States, condemnation proceed- 
ings would be required. But that is not 
our situation here. 

If we do not have the right to act in 
this case to implement a political de- 
cision which was made pursuant to con- 
stitutional political authority, as when 
the President of the United States, and 
this body, entered into a treaty, thus 
jointly participating, pursuant to our 
treaty-making power 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator give 
the date at that point? 

Mr. DANAHER. Nineteen hundred 
and twenty-nine—then everything the 
Senator from Maryland has said, and the 
point made by the Senator from Georgia, 
would be sound. But that is not our case. 
We have a situation in which, once a 
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treaty is entered into, the treaty may 
override the law of a State, it may even 
override the provisions of the constitu- 
tion of a State, insofar as either may be 
repugnant to the treaty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It will not override 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DANAHER. It will override the 
law of any State. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But it will not over- 
ride the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. DANAHER. No question of the 
fifth amendment or of the fourteenth 
amendment is involved in the slightest 
respect. Whenever, pursuant to the ex- 
ercise of political power of our Govern- 
ment in a constitutional way, there 
should result a loss, it is just as clearly 
established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as any point could be—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator whether there is anything that 
would prevent our doing simple justice, 
and saying that we have entered into this 
treaty and are going to take certain prop- 
erty rights, but that we are going to pay 
for those rights? DoestheSenator know 
of anything that stands in the way of the 
Congress doing justice to American citi- 
zens? 

Mr. DANAHER. Of course, there is 
nothing in the Constitution, or other- 
wise, that would stand in the way of our 
doing justice. All I have sought to do 
was to direct the argument back from 
the very plausible but actually untenable 
grounds upon which it was proceeding, 
to the actual theory upon which the pro- 
posed legislation proceeds. It is on the 
latter point I make my interposition, and 
that is all. I am not even attempting to 
argue the point. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland for yielding. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield now to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with 
the Senator’s amendment, which pro- 
vides that suit may be brought in the 
Court of Claims to establish damages 
suffered as the result of loss of the right 
to use this symbol 

Mr. TYDINGS. Loss only to those 
who used it before the treaty was rati- 
fied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is on the basis 
that the use of the symbol was bene- 
ficial to the user. Does the Senator’s 
amendment provide, or wat does he 
think of the idea, that the Government 
should have the rizht to offset the dam- 
age by any claim of benefit conferred by 
the use of the emblem? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not follow the 
Senator. Does the Senator mean if the 
Red Cross as a social organization has 
helped a private concern? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but assuming 
that the use of the emblem has been 
of benefit to the user of it as a trade- 
mark, what does the Senator think about 
allowing the Government to show that 
fact in mitigation of any damages? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Government 
could do so, but it would be pretty hard 
to prove it. Let me say to the Senator 
that, while its motivation would be good, 
that would, in my judgment, be a little 
farfetched for the following reasons: 
The holders of this private red-cross 
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trade-mark, who have held it since 1876, 
many decades before the Government 
got into the picture at all, will be the 
ones who will be hurt. The Government 
is not going to be hurt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no idea that 
the Government is going to be hurt, un- 
less some pretty large damages are 
shown. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Penetrating the Sen- 
ator’s idea—and I now see more clearly 
what he has in mind—I do not believe 
that anything that could be shown along 
the line suggested would be excluded, but 
I may say that, in my judgment, that 
would be a pretty intangible thing, in the 
face of a set of books which showed that 
in the year 1930, for example, the busi- 
ness of such and such a concern using 
the red-cross emblem was thus and so, 
and that year it was taken away and they 
had to use a new emblem, and in 1931 
their receipts dropped 30 percent. It 
would be pretty difficult to show that 
the fact that the Red Cross was a hu- 
manitarian organization was responsi- 
ble for their sales in 1930, but it would 
be easy to show that taking away the 
red-cross symbol in 1931 certainly played 
a major part in the loss of the receipts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is as familiar as I am with certain 
phases of the law under which damages 
are sought in the civil courts of the 
country. For instance, if a railroad goes 
through a man’s farm, or if a public road 
is projected through a man’s farm, not 
only the value of the land may be-taken 
into consideration, but the question of 
benefits conferred upon the property by 
reason of the improvement can be taken 
into consideration in offsetting the 
amount of damages to which the owner 
might be entitled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a railroad goes 
through a farm, and the farmer sues 
later, not for the value of the land but 
for damages which have resulted, then 
the railroad company may seek to, offset 
the damages by showing benefits. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am wondering 
whether the same theory might apply 
to the litigation in the Court of Claims 
now suggested. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not see any rea- 
son why it would not. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to say only 
a word, since the matter has been 
brought up, regarding the reference of 
the able Senator from Georgia to our 
doing simple justice. I do not see that 
simple justice is involved in this matter 
in the way we are about to handle it. 
If my property were taken from me by 
the Government, which had the power 
to do it through the enactment of law, 
and given to my neighbor, it might be 
a very good thing for me to have the 
Government reach out and take money 
from the public and pay me; but that 
would not be simple justice. Certainly 
it would not be simple justice to the peo- 
ple of this country whom we represent 
and whose interests we are to protect. 
I do not consider that we have a right 
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to take the personal property of one 
individual and give it to another, not 
to the Government, not for the general 
welfare or for public use. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I never 
asserted such a theory. I am sure I 
should not want the Senator to labor 
under that misapprehension. I think 
that if we look at this matter thoroughly, 
we will see that it is conferring upon 
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particular emblem in the larger interest 
of all the people. It is not turned over 
to them so that they might manufacture 
spring beds, or any kind of vegetable 
soups, or anything else, under that sym- 
bol. The Red Cross is, of course, an 
agency not strictly of the Government, 
but we have appropriated money and 
have given money to the Red Cross to 
use. We have relied upon the Red Cross 
to do many things which might be prop- 
erly classed as governmental functions. 
We do it whenever a storm comes and 
devastates an area. We turn over ma- 
terials and supplies to the Red Cross. 
So I take it the Red Cross cannot be 
compared—or at least I am not willing 
to make the comparison—to an indi- 
vidual who has been given a commercial 
product, or property, or thing of value 
which was taken from some other indi- 
vidual citizen. I think the cases are 
different. It seems to me, however, that 
when we consider the character of the 
Red Cross, its functions, its duties, its 
responsibilities, and its performances, we 
would be justified in saying that what- 
ever we do for the benefit of that or- 
ganizetion we can properly charge to all 
the people of the country, because we 
would not want to charge it to the Red 
Cross. I agree with the Senator’s orig- 
inal concept. It is my consicered judg- 
ment that in writing the legislation the 
committee should have said that no one 
else shall make use of the red cross. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the future. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If that had been 
done we would all be in agreement re- 
specting the whole matter. We are 
reaching out here to take a property 
which has been in existence for years. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, since 
we now give the Red Cross the exclusive 
use of the symbol it seems to me that 
very properly we might say that just 
compensation shall be given to anyone 
who can establish a property right in the 
trade-mark. I do not place it on any 
technical, legal basis, and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] mis- 
understood me if he thought I said that 
the taking of this symbol and giving to 
the Red Cross Society its exclusive use 
was on all fours with the taking of pri- 
vate property, such as cattle that had 
been condemned for destruction. It is 
not at all on all fours, but it is a very 
similar or analogous principle. I have 
been forbidden by Federal act to make 
shipments of perfectly sound and whole- 
some property from my State into, say, 
the adjacent State of Florida. Why? 
Not because anything was wrong with 
my property, but because there was a 
fear that certain diseases in vegetable 
and animal life might be spread. When 
the Federal Government takes property 
from an individual it oftentimes com- 
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pensates the individual. I do not say 
that the present case is on all fours with 
that precise principle, but it seems to 
me to be analogous to it, because here 
we are acting—or else there is no justifi- 
cation for our action—on the theory that 
in the public interest and general welfare 
we believe the Red Cross should have 
the exclusive usc of the symbol. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say briefly 
in reply that there is not any question 
about the Red Cross being a great in- 
stitution, a great benefactor and helper 
in time of flood and distress. But so is 
the Salvation Army. So are the church 
organizations. So is the American. 
Legion. I saw the American Legion in 
action in the great flood on the Ohio 
River, when it was the first organization 
in action there. Of course all these or- 
ganizations are great in the work they 
perform. But are we going to set the 
precedent here of taking public money 
to pay some individual for a thing of 
value which we have taken from him, 
or from several individuals, to give to 
these worthy organizations? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator from 
West Virginia will allow me to interject 
at that point, I will say that if we do not 
by legislative action take an individual's 
property and give it to these organiza- 
tions, then my answer is, “No,” but if 
by legislative act we take his property 
and give it to these worthy organiza- 
tions, then by that same legislative act 
we ought at least to give the injured in- 
dividual his day in court to prove what 
his damages are. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I agree with the 
Senator that we ought to give the in- 
jured individual his day in court and 
let him prove his damages, but we ought 
to let him prove his damages against the 
one who receives the gift, not against 
the country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator can 
succeed in having an amendment mak- 
ing such provision adopted, I will accept 
it, but I cannot have such an amendment 
adopted, and must take what I can 
obtain. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the orig- 
inal bill which provided for the taking 
of the property from an individual and 
giving it away to another was wrong, 
however worthy the recipient organiza- 
tion might be. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All the wrongs of man- 
kind are perpetrated under the guise of 
goodness. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Exactly so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is one reason for 
the downfall of civilizations. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the guise of 
goodness in doing this we are doing a 
wrong to the people of the country we 
are supposed to represent here. It is 
really taking the property of one indi- 
vidual and giving it ta another and then 
assessing each citizen of the country or 
each taxpayer with taxes to pay for it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I cannot, however, 
go so far as the able Senator from Mary- 
land goes, I was very much impressed 
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with his illustration of defending an in- 
nocent client who was about to be con- 
victed. But the wrong with the position 
taken by the able Senator is that in order 
to save his client from being convicted 
before the jury, he reaches out and brings 
about the punishment of an innocent 
man. The innocent man in this instance 
is the American public who pay the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Oh, yes; the 
Senator is going to make the people of 
the country pay for the injury. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The jury, Mr. Presi- 
dent, sits right here in this Chamber. 
The jury is not outside this room. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Silver, in a little town 
of 4,500 inhabitants, operates a rather 
up-to-date and modern but small can- 
ning house. He has been in business, I 
think, ever since 1871, when the canning 
industry was born in my county. That 
man has his little concern in that little 
town. He is being tried nowhere else 
except here in the Senate of the United 
States, This is where he makes his ap- 
peal, so to speak, for a hearing. If my 
amendment is stricken down, Mr. Silver 
is denied even a hearing. We have taken 
his property, but we will not go far 
enough to say: “At least we are going to 
give you a chance to present any evi- 
dence you have in order to substantiate 
your point of view.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With respect to 
Mr. Silver, he is about to have his prop- 
erty taken away from him, and, I say, 
wrongfully, 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But the Senator 
from Maryland would go one step further 
and say “Since Mr. Silver’s property is 
going to be taken away from him, I ask 
that he be paid.” But where is the 
money coming from with which to pay 
Mr. Silver for the property which is being 
taken from him? The money is coming 
from the people of this country, not from 
the one who receives the property taken 
from Mr, Silver, to wit, the Red Cross. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There, Mr. President, 
is where, in my opinion, the logic of the 
Senator from West Virginia does not fol- 
low straight down the track. I am ask- 
ing the same body which takes his prop- 
erty away from him, that is the Congress 
of the United States, to provide for pay- 
ing him. If Congress perpetrates the 
wrong, what better agency is there under 
the blue sky of heaven than Congress, 
the very body which perpetrates the 
wrong, to redress the wrong? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I must say that 
Congress would be perpetrating a second 
wrong if it were to take from the people 
we represent the money to provide the 
payment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the point is if 
this man is wronged then the Senator 
from West Virginia and I are in agree- 
ment that the wrong is done to him by 
reason of the passage of the legislation 
now before the Senate. He is not 
wronged by the Red Cross. The Red 
Cross cannot pass legislation. The Red 
Cross cannot take anything from Silver, 
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It is not a court which is taking Silver's 
property from him. The Congress of the 
United States is doing it. All the rules 
of common decency demand that the 
agency which perpetrates the wrong 
against an honest, patriotic, and deserv- 
ing American citizen should at least in 
the same act under which it deliberately 
commits the wrong, give the individual 
such redress as honest men giye other 
men when they commit wrongs against 
each other. The Red Cross cannot vote 
on this bill, Why should we make the 
Red Cross pay for the damage? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Red Cross is 
receiving the benefit of the legislation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Red Cross is not 
composed of 10 individuals or 6 individ- 
uals. It is not merely a name. It is 
composed of hundreds of thousands, yes, 
of millions of individuals. But the judge 
and the jury here is the Senate of the 
United States. The Senate says, “Yes, 
it is too bad, Silver. You had this trade- 
mark away back in 1876. You had it 19 
years before Congress did anything 
about the red cross. You came by it 
honestly. The Red Cress was given sole 
use of this emblem, But because you 
are only one individual, and have no 
great political influence, and because 
your case presents no great mass appeal, 
we are going to treat you a little differ- 
ently than we do others, such as those we 
help through the W. P. A. or the P. W. A., 
or the National Youth Administration. 
We give the victims of economic distress 
our abundance and our aid and all that, 
when we have not done any wrong to 
them; but we will not even let you go 
into court, although we admit on the 
fioor of the Senate that what we are do- 
ing is not right.” 

How can we reconcile that position 
with our act in appropriating millions 
of dollars for the W. P. A., millions of 
dollars for the C. C. C., and $1,600,000 
for damages, which we paid the other 
day to the Swiss, after some of our air- 
planes inadvertently bombed, by acci- 
dent, a small Swiss village. Our check 
for $1,000,000 went there within a week. 
But when it comes to one of our own 
citizens, we say, “We are going to do you 
wrong, we are going to take your prop- 
erty, not for the Government, but for 
another institution, another entity. We 
are going to give your property to them. 
We are not going to pay you a cent, and 
we are not even going to let you have a 
hearing in any court of law.” We do 
that in the name of justice, fairness, and 
democracy. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say, some- 
what by way of repetition, that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland and I are absolutely 
in accord on the first proposition, 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We are entirely 
in accord on the proposition that it is 
wrong for the Congress to take property 
or some other thing of value, by what- 
ever term it may be called, and give it to 
a private organization or private cor- 
poration, however praiseworthy its 
functions in private life may be. I think 
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that is wrong In doing so, we are going 
far beyond what has been done before, so 
far as I know. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But then the 
Senator from Maryland goes one step 
further. He says, “I see that is going 
to happen, however, wrong it is, so I 
am going to take steps to recompense 
the man who has lost his property 
through a wrongful act.” The Senator 
from Maryland admits the act is wrong, 
and I, too, say it is wrong. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And it is admitted to 
be wrong by the body in which the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia sits. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But the Senator 
from West Virginia is not going to vote 
for that wrong. 

The Senator from Maryland goes one 
step further. He says, “Since this 
wrong is going to be committed 

Mr, TYDINGS. By the Senate of the 
United States 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment says, “If this wrong is 
to be committed by the Senate of the 
United States, which represents the peo- 
ple of the United States, I am going to 
reach out to my principals, the people, 
and take the money of the people to 
reimburse the man who has been done 
wrong, not for a public good but for a 
private gift which I gave a very worthy 
fellow.” 

I think that second proposition of pay- 
ments with public money is wrong as well 
as the original wrong of taking the prop- 
erty. I desire to have my position on 
that point made clear. I wish we could 
go back to the beginning of the con- 
sideration of this matter, and could take 
up the original bill, and either amend it 
to the extent suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia or not pass it. That is the 
proposition which should be brought be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we can reconsider 
the bill, of course I have no objection to 
having the people who are being hurt ex- 
cluded, as they should have been in the 
first place. But the fact remains that 
Charles B. Silver is about to have a valu- 
able property right taken from him with- 
cut compensation and without the right 
to have a day in court in order to show 
what his loss has been. He is an old man. 
He is almost 80 years old. He has worked 
hard all his life. He began as a man in 
relatively poor circumstances, and 
worked his way up. He has accumulated 
a competence. He is an honest and God- 
fearing man of splendid reputation. His 
years are not few. Here he stands with 
all the integrity at his command. His 
business has customers all over the coun- 
try, and it goes back to 1871. He is being 
tried today and his property is being 
taken from him, not by the American 
Red Cross, not by any court in this land, 
but by the Senate of the United States. 
We are sitting as a jury of condemnation. 
We are admitting that his property has 
value, because our experts are the Su- 
preme Court of the United States who, 
over and over and over again, say that 
a trade-mark in use in connection with 
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the sale of property is property and has 
value. We admit all that. Then we say, 
“We, the Senate of the United States, 
Mr. Silver, are going to take your prop- 
erty. We are going to give it to someone 
else, someone not connected with the 
Government. We are not going to pay 
you for it, and we are not even going to 
let you go into court to show any dam- 
ages that you may have suffered.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that I ask him 
not to address his remarks to me, be- 
cause I will vote very definitely against 
permitting the Government to do what 
the Senator from Maryland has just 
stated, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, I realize 
that. I do not address my remarks to 
the Senator personally. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to say that, 
as the Senator from Maryland well 
knows, there are numerous persons who 
have used the red cross symbol, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not many, let me say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There are a num- 
ber of persons who have used the red 
cross symbol as a trade-mark and who 
have established their goods on the mar- 
ket. Ido not think the right to use that 
trade-mark should be taken from them 
unless the person who receives the bene- 
fit of the taking pays for it, and not the 
people of this country. 

Mr. OMAHONENIZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator to 
wait for a moment, inasmuch as I am 
about to conclude. The Senator from 
Wyoming has been very patient. 

Mr. President, I simply wish to ask 
my colleagues to consider this matter to- 
day, if they will do me that honor, more 
or less as if they were a jury with one 
American before it. That is all I am 
here for. The only case I know of in this 
connection is that of Mr. Silver, an 
American who comes before the Con- 
gress and proves that he owns a valuable 
property, and proves he has owned it 
ever since 1871, long before the Red 
Cross came along. I ask my colleagues 
to consider that they, as jurors, have de- 
cided to take that property from him— 
for that is the present aspect of this 
case—and I ask my colleagues, as men of 
fair intent to our own citizens, whether 
he is not entitled to a day in court on 
the matter of the redress of the damages 
we are about to inflict upon him? 


EXHIBIT A 


RIGHT TO EXCLUSIVE USE or TRADE-MARK Is 
PROPERTY UNDER FIFTH AMENDMENT 

1. The word “trade-mark” is of double 
meaning, i. e., it may be used to designate the 
mark itself as, for instance, a red cross, or it 
may be used (and more properly) to desig- 
nate the exclusive right to use a given mark 
to distinguish the user’s goods from like 
goods of other origin. While there can be no 
property right in a representation of a red 
cross, the right to exclusive use of such mark 
to distinguish certain goods is a very valu- 


able property right. 
2. Congress, in enacting the trade-mark 


law has limited registration to “the owner of - 


a trade-mark” (15 U. S. C. 81). 

3. Executive Order 9095, of March 11, 1942 
(see p. 659 of the second supplement to the 
1940 U. S. Code), ordered: 
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“2. The Alien Property Custodian is au- 
thorized and empowered to take such action 
as he deems necessary in the national in- 
terest, including—but not limited to—the 
power to direct, manage, supervise, control, 
or vest, with respect to: * 

“(d) Any “= 2% phe Soa or trade- 
mark application or right related thereto in 
which any foreign country or national there- 
of has any interest.” 

Under this authority a large number of for- 
eign trade-marks have been vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian and presumably are 
being or will be sold or licensed to American 
firms just as during the last war. 

4. The Supreme Court has never said that 
a trade-mark is not property; it has repeatedly 
said that it is. In order, however, to make it 
entirely clear that it does not recognize a 
property right in a mark per se, the decisions 
always include a statement to the effect that 


the property right is “appurtenant to an es- 


tablished business or trade.” 

The very cases cited by the committee in 
its report make it clear that the right to the 
exclusive use of a given trade-mark in a cer- 
tain business is a property right. Mr. Jus- 
tice Pitney made the matter very clear in 
Hanover Milling Co. v. Metcalf (240 U. S. 403, 
413, 414) wherein he said: 

“Common-law trade-marks, and the right 
to their exclusive use, are, of course, to be 
classed among property rights (Trade-Mark 
cases, 100 U. S. 82, 92,93); * * * in de- 
nying the right of property in a trade-mark 
it was intended only to deny such property 
right except as appurtenant to an established 
business or trade in connection with which 
the mark is used.” 

What Justice Pitney meant was that none 
can claim to own, for instance, the sign of a 
red cross broadly and without regard to any 
established business or any particular ar- 
ticles of merchandise. The property right is 
acquired by selecting a particular mark and 
using it to identify the products of a certain 
merchant. The property right thus acquired 
is the right to the exclusive use of such mark 
for such purpose. Naturally, such right can- 
not exist apart from the business and its 
value can only be measured by reference to 
the business. However, the property right 
is there—it has a value—such value can be 
measured; and when the exclusive right to 
use the mark in such business is taken away, 
the value is extinguished just the same as if 
the owner's factory or power plant were taken 
away from him, 

In the second case cited by the committee 
(United Drug Co. v. Rectanus, 248 U. 8. 90, 
97), Justice Pitney reaffirmed his previous 
holding, saying: “It (a trade-mark) is not 
the subject of property except in connection 
with an existing business.” 

It follows that a trade-mark is property 
if it is connected with an existing business. 

What this and other like decisions seek to 
convey is that a company which used the 
red cross as a trade-mark for oysters in the 
years prior to 1900 and then went out of busi- 
ness cannot today claim a property right in 
or sell that trade-mark because it is no longer 
connected “with an existing business.” The 
property right is automatically extinguished 
when the business is abandoned. This is 
just what has happened to the great ma- 
jority of red cross trade-mark rights. Of 
the hundreds who claimed such right in 
1905, there are now less than a score who 
still have an “existing business” in which the 
mark has been continuously used. 

5. It must be recognized that the Federal 
Government has not granted any trade-mark 
rights to anyone; such rights have been ac- 
quired and are today acquired under the 
common law of the several States as modified 
by State trade-mark statutes. It is not. 
therefore, as Senator CONNALLY maintains, a 
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case of the Federal Government taking back 
something that it gave; it is a question of 
the Federal Government taking away prop- 
erty rights vested in certain firms under the 
common law of the several States. The pres- 
ent red cross trade-mark law (the act of 
January 5, 1905, as amended) gives com- 
mercial users nothing that they did not al- 
ready possess under the common law prior 
to such enactment. That act did, however, 
recognize that such property rights were in 
existence and could not be disturbed by Fed- 
eral enactment. 

6. Mr. Joseph Hartfield has appeared as 
one of the legal representatives of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross at the hearings on 
the present bill and on previous bills. In 
his testimony on a similar bill in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress (H. R. 14330), and which 
testimony is reported at page 383 of the 
House hearings on the present proposal, Mr. 
Hartfield said: 

“If a man used this before 1882 and ad- 
vertised it and his emblem is of value, it 
does take away from him that value and does 
deprive him of a thing of value, and to that 
extent it might be said to be harsh, just as 
in the case of Congress condemning a piece 
of property and taking it away from a man 
frequently works injustice.” 

Later in the same hearing (p. 387 of the 
House report) Congressman Crosser asked 
Mr. Hartfield: 

“You will, of course, concede that there 
might be very valuable property in some 
trade-mark?” 

Mr. HARTFIELD. No doubt. 

In other words, the leading legal light of 
the American National Red Cross has never 
questioned the fact that a trade-mark right 
is a property right; his contention has been 
that such rights may be confiscated by the 
Government without compensation. In his 
answer to the preceding question, he made 
his position more explicit as follows: 

“I would say such a statute would be un- 
constitutional] in that it would deprive them 
of it without due process of law, unless that 
society was an integral part of the Govern- 
ment.” 

In other words, the position of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross is that because such 
society is an integral part of the Government 
(as to which there is considerable doubt), 
property rights may be confiscated in behalf 
of such society without compensation. That 
such position is untenable will hardly be de- 
nied by any Senator. 


CITATIONS 


“A right to adopt and use a symbol or a 
device is a property right for the violation of 
which damages may be recoved in an action 
at law and the continued violation of it will 
be enjoined by a court of equity with com- 
pensation for past infringement.” Encyclo- 
pedia of United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, 618—citing Manhattan Medicine Co. v. 
Wood (108 U. S. 218, 224, 27 L. Ed. 706); Mo- 
Lean v. Fleming (96 U. S. 245, 255, 24 L. Ed. 
828). (From Sebastian’s Digest of Cases of 
Trade Marks, etc., London, 1879. Stokes v. 
Landgraf, October 1853; September 1854 
(N. Y. Sup. Ct., 17 Barb. 608; R. Cox 137).) 

“The principle is well settled that a man- 
ufacturer may, by priority of appropriation 
of names, letters, marks, or symbols of any 
kind to distinguish his manufactures, acquire 
s property right therein as a trade mark, 

% (Per Strong, J.). (Bradbury v. 
Biege, March 26, 1859 (Romily, M. R., 27 
Beav. 53; 28 L. J., ch. 667; 33 L. T. 54) .) 

“The property in a literary periodical like 
this is confined purely to the mere title, and 
the title of this work is ‘Household Words,’ 
and that forms part of the partnership assets 
and must be sold for the benefit of the part- 
ners if it be of any value.” (Hall v. Barrows, 
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Mar. 16; Dec. 21, 1863. (Romilly, M. R., 32 
L. J., ch. 548; Lord Westbury, C., 33 L. J., ch. 
204.) ) 

“A trade-mark consists in the exclusive 
right to the use of some name or symbol as 
applied to a particular manufacture or vend- 
ible commodity, and such exclusive right is 
property.” 
ican Leather Cloth Co., July 8; Dec. 21, 1863; 
May 12, 1865. Wood, V. C., 32 L. J., ch. 721; 
Lord Westbury, C., 33 L. J., ch. 109; House of 
Lords, 25 L. J., ch. 53.) ) 

“It is correct to say that there is no exclu- 
sive ownership of the symbols which consti- 
tute a trade-mark, apart from the use or 
application. of them, but the word ‘trade- 
mark’ is the designation of these marks or 
symbols as and when applied to a vendible 
commodity, and the exclusive right to make 
such use or application is rightly called 


property.” (Barnett v. Leuchars, Dec. 4, 1865. 
(Stuart, V. C., 13 L. T., N. S. 495; 14 W. R. 
166.)) 


According to the principle which governs 
these cases, an owner has an exclusive right 
to a trade-mark or label, and that right is to 
be regarded as his property.” (Ainsworth v. 
Walmsley. (Wood, V. C., 35 L. J., ch. 352.) ) 

“And inasmuch as the court protects the 
owner of the mark, he is entitled to author- 
ize another, when he hands over his business 
to him, to place that mark on his goods. 
That is a right which, being protected by this 
court, may be disposed of for value, may be 
bought and sold, and is, therefore, in that 
sense of the word, property.” (Congress & 
Empire Spring Co. v. High Rock Congress 
Spring Co. (N. v. Sup. Ct., 57 Barb. 526; N. Y. 
Ct. of App., 45 N. Y. (6 Hand) 291.)) 

“A property in trade-mark may be ob- 
tained by transfer from him who has made 
the primary acquisition, though it is essen- 
tial that the transferee should be possessed 
of the right either to manufacture or sell 
the merchandise to which the trade-mark has 
been attached. And it may also pass by 
operation of law to anyone who at the same 
time takes that right.” 

Browne’s Law of Trade-marks (1898) quotes 
the following: 

“Rhodes, J., in delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of California in Derringer v. 
Plate, 29 Cal. 292, in 1865, said: ‘The right 
of property does not in any manner depend 
for its inceptive existence or support upon 
statutory law, although its enjoyment may 
be better secured and guarded, and infringe- 
ments upon the rights of the proprietor may 
be more effectually prevented or redressed, by 
the aid of the statute than at common law. 
Its exercise may be limited or controlled 
by statute, as in case of other property; but, 
like the title to the goodwill of a trade, which 
it in some respects resembles, the right of 
property in a trade-mark accrues without 
the aid of the statute.’” 

Paul on Trade-marks (1903) says (par. 17): 


“Upon whatever idea the courts proceeded, 


as soon as their decisions established in a 
particular individual a right, exclusive as 
against the world, to use a particular label 
or mark whereby trade was attracted to him, 
that right at once became a thing of value, 
and hence property, in a sense more strict 
than that in which many other incorporeal 
rights, such as the elective franchise or the 
right of presentation to a vacant benefice, 
have been regarded as property. Moreover, 
the courts of chancery were appealed to, 
successfully, to enjoin the infringement of 
trade-marks in cases where no fraud was 
intended, and where the relief could hence 
be granted only on the idea of property in 
the user of the mark. Accordingly, it has 
become a settled doctrine of the English 
and American courts that trade-marks are 
protected, not exclusively on the ground of 
fraud, but also on the ground of property. 


(Leather Cloth Co., Ltd. v. Amer- | 
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It is hence settled law that the right to 
use a trade-mark is not a mere personal 
privilege, but that, within certain limits, it 
is property, capable of being bought and 
sold, and for the invasion of which an ac- 
tion for damages will lie, and the exclusive 
use of which it will be protected, when nec- 
essary, by injunction.” (Citing numerous 
United States decisions.) 

N. B.—It may be noted that our present 
trade-mark law provides for an action for 
3 for infringement of a trade-mark 
right. 

FIFTH-AMENDMENT CASES 

The franchise of a private corporation is 
property which cannot be taken for public 
use without compensation. (Wilmington & 
W. R. Co. v. Reid, 13 Wall. 264 (1872).) 

Letters patent for a new invention or 
discovery in the arts confer upon the paten- 
tee an exclusive property in the patented 
invention which cannot be appropriated or 
used by the Government itself, without just 
compensation, any more than it can appro- 
priate or use without compensation land 
which has been patented to a private pur- 
chaser. (James v. Campbell, 104 U. S. 358 
(1882) .) 

Where the Government appropriates a 
portion of an entire tract of private land for 
public purposes it is also Hable, in ascertain- 
ing the just compensation, for the damage 
to the remainder resulting from such taking, 
embracing injury due to the use to which 
the part appropriated is to be devoted. 
(Archer v. U. S., 251 U. S. 548.) 


CONCLUSION 


The following points should be borne in 
mind: 

A. Trade-mark rights are acquired under 
the common law of the States and not from 
the Federal Government. They are not 
copyrights and registration is immaterial. 

B. A trade-mark is one thing; a trade-mark 
right is another. One cannot own or have a 
property right in a trade-mark per se; but 
one can own and have a property right in the 
exclusive use of a given mark to identify 
certain goods of his manufacture or selec- 
tion. That such property right is acquired 
by adoption and use under the common law 
does not detract from its value. 

C. The courts have never said that a trade- 
mark right is not.a property right; what they 
have said is that the property right is in the 
combination of a mark and a business, i. e., 
the adoption and use of a given mark in 
connection with a given business. There is 
no property right in the word “Kodak,” but 
there is a property right in the exclusive use 
of that name to identify cameras of a cer- 
tain manufacture. 

D. The proposed law is probably the first 
bill that has even passed a House of Congress 
wherein it is proposed to vest in any person or 
corporation “the sole and exclusive right to 
use, within the territory of the United 
States” a given combination of words. Ob- 
viously, such grant is unconstitutional since 
Congress cannot take away from the citi- 
zenry the right to use the words “red cross” 
verbally or in writing. In this very bill the 
sponsors have gone farther than any deci- 
sion of record in recognizing a trade-mark 
to be a property right. 

E. “Exclusive use“ is the heart of the prop- 
erty right; when the Congress takes away 
this exclusive use from the commercial users 
and gives it to the American National Red 
Cross, it is seizing property rights for a public 
use. 

F. “Goodwill” and “trade-mark” are simply 
names that are loosely used to designate in- 
tangible rights having a property value com- 
mensurate with the preference of the trade 
and public for the products which they iden- 
tify by a given mark. When the mark dis- 
appears the trade and public can no longer 
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identify the product and the goodwill van- 
ishes 


G. In Cuba, Argentina, and other coun- 
tries, trade-mark rights are granted by the 
government to the first applicant. In the 
United States they are acquired by priority 
of adoption and use under the common law. 
In either case a property right results. There 
is nothing to prevent the State of Maryland 
from enacting a law granting trade-marks 
to the first applicant so long as such law 
recognizes rights already established under 
the common law. The eventual right is the 
same whether it is by State grant or by rec- 
ognition of the common law. In each case 
a property right results. 

H. An act preventing a man from using his 
home would be just as effective a taking as 
an outright condemnation. Whether the 
property right is “extinguished” by the Gov- 
ernment or taken for Government use ap- 
pears to be immaterial; the owner's right is 
“taken” away from him and he must be 
compensated. 

Exuisit B 

The bill should be reconsidered for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. There was not a full attendance and the 
vote was very close on the compensation 
amendment. 

2. Senator Grorce’s amendment is inoper- 
ative unless also included in section 4. 

3. The cmblem protected by the bill (a 
red Greek cross on a white field) is not that 
stipulated by the convention, viz, the 
heraldic emblem of the red cross on a white 
ground formed by reversing the Federal colors 
of Switzerland.” 

4. The bill was brought up without prior 
notice even to members of the committee. 

5. The bill gives the American National 
Red Cross “the sole and exclusive right to 
use * the emblem of the Greek red 
cross on a white ground, and the words ‘red 
cross’ and Geneva cross’ without limitation 
as to purpose or character of such use. No 
such broad grant is warranted by the conven- 
tion or the Constitution. Senator OMa- 
HONEY’s assurances that the bill does not 
prohibit fraternal or secular use can hardly 
be reconciled with the above-quoted language 
of section 1 of the bill. 

6. Various remarks made in support of the 
bill during the discussion on the floor appear 
to be in error as follows: 

A. That a trade-mark “is an act of grace 
on the part of the Government of the United 
States; and if the Government wishes to take 
that privilege back it can do so.“ 

On the contrary, trade-mark rights are 
acquired under the common law of the sev- 
eral States and our first Federal law was held 
unconstitutional because it followed the 
erroneous assumption that trade-marks can 
be granted by the Federal Government. 
(Trade-Mark Cases, 100 U. S. 82.) 

B. That trade-mark owners “have had a 
monopoly * * * which the Government 
has protected and guaranteed to them.” 

The Federal trade-mark law is not a sub- 
stantive law but merely provides procedural 
advantages in case of infringement of a mark 
used in interstate or foreign commerce. The 
Federal Government has never granted or 
guaranteed any trade-mark right. 

C. That trade-marks are protected by the 
copyright laws and that “a copyright may be 
taken back whenever the Government wishes 
to take it back.” 

A trade-mark cannot be registered or pro- 
tected under the copyright law. Even a copy- 
right cannot be taken back because it is given 
in return for publication of the work. (James 
v. Campbell, 104 U. S. 358.) 

D. That Chas. B. Silver & Son did not 
register its trade-mark in 1876. 
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Registration No. 4021 was granted to its 
predecessor September 26, 1876. The regis- 
tration No. 5592 granted January 29, 1878, to 
a predecessor of United States Rubber Co. 
also covers & mark still in use. 

G. That the Supreme Court has held that 
there is no property right in a trade-mark. 

On the contrary, the very decisions cited 
in the committee report recognize property 
rights in a trade-mark as long as such trade- 
mark is not divorced or separated from a 
going business. Such property right has been 


‘admitted by counsel for the American Na- 


tional Red Cross (p. 383 of the House hear- 
ing). 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1944. 
Hon. MILLARD TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR TyDINGs: As against the 
theory that trade-marks are not property, I 
think it may be worth while to cite: 

(1) 26 U. S. C. 119 requiring “rentals or 
royalties for the use of or for the privilege 
of using * * * patents, copyrights, secret 
processes and formulas, good will, trade- 
marks, trade brands, franchises, and other 
like property” to be treated as income. 

(2) 11 U. S. C. 110 vesting bankrupt's title 
“to all * * (2) interests in patents, 
patent rights, copyrights, and trade-marks, 
and in applications therefor” in the trustee. 

(3) 15 U. S. C. 81 and particularly the 
amendment tacked on the end thereof by 
the act of June 10, 1938, which provides for 
registration of a “collective mark” to “any 
natural or juristic person, including nations, 
States, municipalities, and the like, which 
exercises legitimate control over the use” 
thereof. 

This amendment A Beee that a person 
may own a mark which he himself does not 
use but over the use of which he exercises a 
legitimate control. Hundreds of such marks 
have been registered in the Patent Office 
since this amendment was adopted, For in- 
stance, Walt Disney licenses different manu- 
facturers to use the name and picture of 
Donald Duck as a trade-mark for a consid- 
eration and on the basis of such use he (or 
his corporation formed for that purpose) 
registers the mark in the Patent Office as 
his property. To say, under these circum- 
stances, that he has no property right in the 
Donald Duck trade-mark is absurd because, 
of course, it is a naked property right which 
returns to him a very substantial revenue. 
There is nothing to prevent him from licens- 
ing John Smith to use Donald Duck on doll 
carriages this year and then taking the right 
away from John Smith and licensing Richard 
Roe to use it on his doll carriages next year. 

The mark means merchandise selected by 
Walter Disney and the mark is his property 
right which he may license as he sees fit. 

While the Federal statute does not create 
or grant this right, it recognizes and pro- 
vides registration therefor with the proce- 
dural advantages flowing from such regis- 
tration. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. P. CARTER. 


Ex HT C 
JANUARY 21, 1944. 
Re: A TrapE-Mark AS PROPERTY WITHIN THE 
PROTECTION OF THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 

The fifth amendment provides: “nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.” 

A trade-mark is not only a recognized form 
of property but it is a property created ex- 
clusively under and by virtue of the laws of 
the States. These two principles were estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court in the leading 
trade-mark opinion in American judicial his- 
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tory. This opinion was rendered in The 
Trade-Mark Cases. Its citation is: United 
States v. Emil Steffens, United States v. 
Adolph Wittemann, United States v. W. W. 
Johnson (100 U. S. 98). 

In this opinion the Supreme Court held 
invalid a Federal statute attempting to regu- 
late the creation and incidences of trade- 


ks, 

Speaking for a unanimous court Mr. Justice 
Miller said, at page 92: 

“The right to adopt and use a symbol or a 
device to distinguish the goods or property 
made or sold by the person whose mark it is, 
to the exclusion of the use of that symbol by 
all other persons, has been long recognized by 
the common law and the chancery courts of 
England and of this country, and by the 
statutes of some of the States. It is a prop- 
erty right, for which damages may be recov- 
ered in an action at law, and the violation of 
which will be enjoined by a court of equity, 
with compensation for past infringement. 
This property and the exclusive right to its 
use were not created by the act of Congress, 
and do not now depend upon that act for 
their enforcement. The whole system of 
trade-mark property and the civil remedies 
for its protection existed long anterior to the 
act of Congress, and remain in full force since 
its passage. 8 

“These propositions are so well understood 
as to need no citation of authorities or elabo- 
rate argument to prove them. 

“The property in trade-marks and the right 
to their exclusive use resting on the lews of 
the States in the same manner that other 
property. does, and depending, like the great 
body of the rights of person and of property, 
for their security and protection on those 
laws, the power of Congress to legislate on 
the subject, to establish the conditions on 
which these rights shall depend, the period 
of their duration, and the legal remedies for 
their protection, if such power exist at all, 
must be found in some clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the instrument 
which is the source of all the powers that 
Congress can lawfuliy exercise.” 

Citing the opinion above, Justice Holmes 
stated in United Drug Co. v. Rectanus Co. (248 
U. S. 90, 98): 

Property in trade-marks and the right to 
their exclusive use rest upon the laws of the 
several States, and depend upon them for 
security and protection, the power of Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject being only 
such as arises from the authority to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes” (Trade-Mark cases, 100 U. S. 82, 93, 
25 L. ed. 550, 551). 

Other pertinent quotations are— 

1. U. S. Ozone Co. v. U. S. Ozone Co. of 
America (62 F. (2d) 881, 885): 

“Trade-mark rights growing out of prior 
appropriation and use of a device or symbol 
to distinguish or identify commodities made 
or sold by the owner of the trade-mark have 
long been and continue to be recognized by 
the common law as property, and as such 
entitled to protection by the courts (Trade- 
Mark cases, 100 U. S. 82, 25 L. ed. 550; 
Stephano Bros v. Stamatopoulos, C. C. A. 
238 F. 89, L. R. A. 1917C, 1157; Hanover Star 
Milling Co. v. Metcalf, supra). While trade- 
mark rights may be fixed or limited by stat- 
ute, they are not dependent on statutory en- 
actment, but arise under the commbdn law 
from prior, exclusive appropriation and use 
(Trade-Mark cases, supra; Piggly Wiggly Cor- 
poration v. Saunders, D. C. 1 F. (2d) 572; 
Phillips v. Hudnut, 49 App. D. C. 247, 263 F. 
€43; Stephano Bros. v. Stamatopoulos, 
supra). 

“The Trade-Mark Act of 1905, as amended 
(15 U. S. C. A. 81-183), without changing 
the substantive law, provides for the reg- 
istration of marks used in interstate or for- 
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‘eign commerce which, without statute, would 

be entitled to legal and equitable protec- 

tion. (Beckwith v. Commissioner of Pat- 

Sms, 252 U. S. 538, 40 S. Ct. 414, 64 L. Ed. 
-) 

“Registration of a trade-mark simply con- 
stitutes prima facie evidence that the reg- 
istrant is entitled to the mark.” 

2. Little Tavern Shops, Inc., v. Davis (116 
F. (2d) 903, 905): 

“The courts recognize a right of property 
in a trade name which has been adopted by 
a person to denominate his business, and has 
been so used by him in association there- 
with as to acquire a special significance as 
the name thereof.” 

3. May v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (10 
Fed. Sup. 249, 259): 

“Now, however, to deprive it (defendant) 
of the use of a mark which it has so widely 
popularized would not only cause it an enor- 
mous loss in trade and in good will but would 
hopelessly confuse and deceive the buying 
public, which has come to know the mark 
as designating the product of this defendant.” 

4. Hanover Star Milling Co. v. Metcalf; 
Allen & Wheeler v. Hanover Star Milling Co. 
(240 U. S. 403, 418): 

“Common law trade-marks, and the right 
to their exclusive use, are, of course, to be 
classified among property rights (Trade-Mark 
Cases (100 U. S. 82, 92; 25 L. Ed. 550, 551) ); 
but only in the sense that a man's right to 
the continued enjoyment of his trade repu- 
tation and the good will that flows from it, 
free from unwarranted interference by 
others, is a property right, for the protection 
of which a trade-mark is an instrumental- 
ity. As was sald in the same case (p. 94), 


the right grown out of use, not mere adop- 
tion.” 

5. American Agricultural Chemical Co. v. 
Moore, State Com. of Agriculture and Indus- 
tries (17 F. (2d) 196): 

“Any trade-mark or name not unlawful in 


itself nor against public policy, which has be- 


come of a pecuniary value or a business ad- 
vantage becomes a property right, and, as 
such, is entitled to the protection afforded by 
the courts.” 

“Undoubtedly, the plaintiff has a valuable 
property right in its trade name, and the 
court cannot permit the destruction of that 
right, as no substantial or justifying reason 
can be found.” 

6. Beech-Nut Packing Co. v. P. Lorillard Co. 
(273 U. S. 629): 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion 
and stated: 

“A trade-mark is not only a symbol of an 
existing good will, although it commonly is 
thought of only as that. Primarily it is a 
distinguishable token devised or picked out 
with the intent to appropriate it to a par- 
ticular class of goods and with the hope that 
it will come to symbolize goodwill. Apart 
from nice and exceptional cases and within 
the limits of our jurisdiction a trade-mark 
and a business may start together, and in a 
qualified sense the mark is property, protected 
and alienable, although as with other prop- 
erty its outline is shown only by the law of 
torts, of which the right Is a prophetic sum- 
mary. Therefore, the fact that the goodwill 
once associated with it has Vanished does not 
end at once the preferential right of the pro- 
prietor to try it again upon goods of the same 


Certain trade-marks appraised 
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class with improvements that renew the pro- 
prietor's hopes.“ 

7. Historical Foundation of the Law Relat- 
ing to Trade-Marks, By Frank L. Schecter; 
chapter VII. page 177 (published by Colum- 
bia University Press 1925): 

“(2) Using the term property in its modern 
legal sense, viz, as a right having a pecuniary 
value which will be protected by the legal 
agencies of society, rights in or pertaining to 
trade-marks may be classified as property.” 

8. Speaking for the Supreme Court as re- 
cently as June 1, 1942, in Mishawaka Rubber 
& Woolen Co. v. S. S. Kresge Co. (316 U. 8. 
203, 205; 86 L.E. 1381, 1385), Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter stated: 

“The owner of a mark exploits this hu- 
man propensity. by making every effort to 
impregnate the atmospliere of the market 
with the drawing power of a congenial sym- 
bol. Whatever the means employed, the aim 
is the same—to convey through the mark, 
in the minds of the potential customers, the 
desirability of the commodity upon which it 
appears. Once this is attained, the trade- 
mark owner has something of value.” 

It is obvious that whatever definition may 
be employed in defining the property in 
trade-marks, some definitions being pre- 
dicated upon a now irrelevant early history 
of English Chancery proceedings, a trade- 
mark owner does have “something of value” 
within the meaning of the prohibition of 
the fifth amendment. 

As to what prices are paid for this prop- 
erty, this “something of value,” see attached 
schedule entitled “Certain Trade-Marks Ap- 
praised.” 


Name of trade-mark 


Sun Maid Raisins................. 9 Wen 
Calumet (baking powder) 


Valne 


inventory,” 


$3,000,000 (of which in o of $2,000,000 repre 
sented trade-mark 
9 000 (evaluation — 5 will under recapital- 


ization 
Spel „00 0 including $4,300,000 for other property; 


Annual balance sheet, 1920 
126,972 for 
From Sun 


banking syndicate. 
Foods in 1 


Transfer 


$42,000,000, including a “very small percentage for irg Maxwell House Coffee Co. to General Foods 
brick, mortar, and n 1927, 


A — 45 r Sods seh ee yesen ee 

1920. (1941 and 1942, $37,- 
will and trade-marks.) 

aid Raisin Growers Association to a 


From Calumet Vaking Powder Co, to General 
927. President of Calumet said,“ It is 


Source reference 


Barron's Report, Nov. 17. 1930, 


Prints Ink, a 16, 1925. 
ae Ink. Nov. 11, 1920, 


Do. 
Printer’s Ink, Mar. 3, 1921, 
Printer's Ink, July 21, 1932, 
Printer's Ink Sept. 27, 1628. 


safe to say that for $32,000,00( the plant could te 


duplicated many times.” 
Products in 1929. 


Mr. Zuckor stated this to be the value 


Lehn & Fink value on 


From The Castorin Corporation to Household 


books 
From Loudon Packing Co. to Standard Brands... 


From F. F. ee Corporation to Mr. George K. 


Printer's Ink. Nov. 27, 1980. 


Printer’s Ink, Nov. 11, 1620, 
Printer’s Ink, April 1981. 
Printer’s Ink, Apr. 26, 1928 


Printer’s Ink. Noy. 11, 1920, 
Printer’s Ink, Oct. 10, 1929. 


ing thus $4,000,000 for trade-marks alone. Morrow, president, of the 3 companies, 
Naturals (Cigarette . $2,000,000 2... kn nec n aa Geter 7 Bros. to Tobacco Products Corpo | Printer’s Ink, Nov. 11, 1920, 
ration in 1915. 
Pebeco, Hinds -~-= $6,214,000 (goodwill included in this amount) From A a F. Hinds Co. and Pebeco, Inc., to Lehn | Printer’s Ink, Aug. 6, 1925. 


Melachrino, Naturals, Rameses, 
and Herbert Tareyton. 
marks, 


American Tobacco Co. in 1925 agreed to pay „c; 
$2,250,000 a year for 99 years for use of listed trade- * 


In the April 16, 1925, issue of Printer's Ink, 
Charles R. Fiint is quoted as saying: 

“Who cares about the mere factories in 
which Ivory Soap, or Baker's Chocolate, or 
Royal Baking Powder are made if you can buy 
the right to trade under these names? The 
market is glutted with manufacturing plants 
offered for sale at prices far below their ap- 
praised value; but there are few, if any, trade- 
marks of proved value being offered for sale.” 

Exum D 
CHRONOLOGY 

Eleventh century: Beginning at least as 
early as the eleventh century, the red cross 
became a prominent and familiar symbol in 


Christian countries, and since 1:9 has been 
the national emblem of England. 

August 22, 1864: Geneva eee which 
adopted a red cross on a white ground as its 
symbol? United States not represented. 


[In the source references, H. H.“ refers to 
hearings before House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on H. R. 6911, Government Printing 
Office. S. H.“ refers to hearings before Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary on S. 2441 and 
H. R. 7420, Government Printing Office.) 

1H. H., p. 154 et seq.; see also Johnson & 
Johnson’s Historical Use of the Symbol and 
Words “Red Cross.” 

2H. H., pp. 271-272. 


1866: Bellows committee, which had an 
ephemeral existence and dissolved in 1872 
without taking action. 

1869: Miss Clara Barton, founder of Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society, first hears of Geneva 
Convention.* 

1872-1905: Numerous firms of which not 
more than a dozen are still in existence and 
using the mark—adopted as a trade-mark the 


See letter of Johnson & Johnson of Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, to members of Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

Johnson & Johnson letter of September 1, 
1943. 

è H. H., p. 374. 
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“Red Cress" or both. And at least three pres- 
ent uses—or their predecessors—started use 
prior to 1881. (Canepa Co. of Chicago, in 
1872, adopted the symbol on macaroni’ and 


has been using this trade-maik on its product. 
continuously ever since—70 years. Canepa ` 


came from Genoa, Italy, and adopted the red 
cross symbol because it was the ensign of the 
province of Genoa and the ensign of St. 
George, the patron saint of the province of 
Genoa. Seabury & Johnson, predecessor of 
Johnson & Johnson, started using the historic 
symbol in 1879.“ Charles B. Silver & Son 
claim continued use since 1876."*) 

1881: An American committee, formed by 
Miss Barton in 1877, incorporated under the 
‘name, “The American Association of the Red 
Cross.“ 

1900: Act of June 6, 1900," first Federal 
statute incorporating the American National 
Red Cross. The act made no reference to 
commercial use of the trade-mark. 

1903: Emil Zofnass started in Boston his 
business of making mattresses, and adopted 
the red cross for his trade-mark. (In 1203 the 
society had 298 members and receipts of 
$1,353.91.) * 

1905: Act of January 5, 1905.* An act to 
incorporate the American National Red Cross, 
The act forbade commercial use of the words 
or symbol, but with a “grandfather” clause 
preserving the rights of commercial users 
“lawfully entitled to use” prior to 1905. 

1906: International Geneva Convention of 
1906." By article 27 of the Convention,” the 
signatory powers, “whose legislation shall not 
now be adequate, engage to take or recom- 
mend to their legislatures such measures as 
may be necessary to prevent“ trade-mark use 
of the emblem or name. 

1910: Act of June 23, 1910," to amend Act 
of January 5, 1905, and satisfy obligations im- 
posed by Geneva Convention of 1906. As to 
trade-mark use, same provision and “grand- 
father” clause as act of 1905, with the limi- 
tation that continued use by those lawfully 
entitled shall be “for the same purpose and 
for the same class of gocds.” (At the hearing 
before the House Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Miss Boardman, the then secretary of 
the society, stated that the society did not 
“want to disturb” existing trade-mark 
rights.“) 

1912: Mr. Zoffnass’ business, meanwhile 
incorporated as the New Yor Mattress Co., 
registered its red cross trade-mark for mat- 
tresses on the basis of continued use since 
prior to 1995. 

1916: Act of June 15, 1916, incorporating 
the Boy Scouts of America. Section 7 of 
the act gave the organization the sole and 
exclusive right to emblems and words there- 
tofore used by the society, but with a “grand- 
father” clause preserving “established or 
vested rights.” * 

1919: H. R. 14330 introduced This bill 
forbade all trade-mark use of the words or 
symbol. The House committee heard pro- 
ponents and no further action was taken. 


„H. H., p. 154 et seq. 
7H, H., p. 104. 


1 Reg. N 8. 887945 dated Sept. 10, 1912. 

9 Sta’ . 28, sec. 7; title 36, U. S. C., sec. 27. 
H. H. a 371. 

=H. H. p. 165. 
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historic * symbol of the red cross or the words 


1926: Act of May 24, 1926, = forbidding any 
bank or person, etc., engaged in banking, etc., 
to use the word “Federal,” the words "United 
States,” or the word “Reserve,” etc., as a por- 
tion of its name or title, but with the usual 
“grandfather” clause, preserving the rights 
of firms, etc., “actually engaged in business 
under such name or title prior to May 24, 
1926.” 

1929: The Geneva Treaty of July 27, 1929. 
Article 28* is in language almost identical 
with that of article 27 of the 1906 convention 
(supra), and applies not only to the red cross 
symbol and name, but also to the arms of 
the Swiss Confederation, constituting a 
white Greek cross on a red background. (At 
the convention in Geneva Mr. Eliot Wads- 
worth, who headed the United States dele- 
gation, stated to the assembled delegates: 
“We can say, in summary, that in the United 
States the emblem of the red cross is very 
effectively protected by law and by the au- 
thority of the local chapter.“) 

1936; Pursuant to communications to the 
State Department by the Swiss Legation 
regarding legislation as to commercial use 
of the Swiss emblem (the white Greek cross 
on the red background), pursuant to article 
28 of the 1929 treaty (supra), Mr. Hull wrote 
the President on May 14, 1936, that the 
Swiss Legation had been advised that our 
State Department recognized the obligation 
under the convention “and would endeavor 
to recommend to Congress enactment of 
suitable legislation to fulfill that obligation 
with an equitable reservation of the rights 
of persons or corporations who had lawfully 
adopted and legitimately used a design and 
insignia similar to the Swiss coat of arms.”” 
The bill to accomplish this purpose was in- 
troduced and passed, being act of June 20, 
1936. which forbade use of the insignia of 
the Swiss coat of arms as a trade-mark, but 
containing the usual “grandfather” clause. 

1938: In response to inquiry of the Min- 

ister of Switzerland (acting for the signatory 
powers) as to what action the United States 
had taken pursuant to the provisions of the 
convention of 1929, Mr. Hull, in his reply 
letter of March 10, 1938,” stated as to article 
28 of the convention (supra): “I have the 
honor to state that it is thought that the 
present laws of the United States are ade- 
quate for those purposes.” Mr. Hull then 
quoted the act of January 5, 1905, as 
amended June 23, 1910 (supra), and the 
act of June 20, 1936 (supra). 
April 1942: Message from the President 
to Congress,” transmitting for consideration 
proposed legislation to abolish all further 
commercial use of the words or insignia, 
“designed the more effectively to carry out 
our obligations under the Red Cross Con- 
vention of 1929.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. | The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
(S. 469) was passed on January 19. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 


2 Title 12, U. S. C., sec. 585. 
2 H. H. p. 391, 

=H. H. p. 396. 

H. H. p. 152. 

“H. H. p. 416. 

3H. H. p. 414. 

„ 8. H. p. 33. 

H. H. p. 2. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Downey Overton 
Andrews Eastland Radcliffe 
Austin Ellender Reed 
Balley Ferguson Revercomb 
George Robertson 
Bankhead Try Russell 
Barkley Gillette Shipstead 
Bilbo Green Smith 
Brewster Guffey Stewart 
Bridges Hawkes Taft 
Brooks Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Jackson Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Truman 
Bushfield La Follette Tunnell 
Butler McClellan Tydings 
Byrd McFarland Vandenberg 
Caraway McKellar Wagner 
Chandler Maloney Weeks 
Chavez Maybank Wheeler 
Clark, Idaho Mead Wherry 
Clark, Mo Murdock White 
Connally Nye Wile: 
Cordon O'Daniel Willis 
Danaher O'Mahoney Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). 
Seventy-two Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
sometimes I think that Members of the 
Senate are so busy with other matters 
pending before the various committees 
that they do not always have the oppor- 
tunity to lock closely into the law or the 
facts governing questions of this kind. 

I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to what the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs] has said, and what 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] has said. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in my opinion their 
argument is based upon a complete mis- 
conception of the law and the facts in 
this case. 

In the first place, there is no property 
right involved. The Senator from Mary- 
land quotes decisions of the Supreme 
Court in cases involving the issue of a 
property right in a trade-mark, arising 
in a controversy between two commercial 
users as to the value which should be 
placed upon such a mark. 

And so if we attended carefully to 
what the Senator said we would have 
noted that he was speaking always of a 
property right for sale. That is not the 
issue here. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has pointed out in words 
of one syllable the fact that a trade-mark 
is solely and wholly a symbol which has 
grown up in the law of fair trade prac- 
tices. 

Allow me to read to the Senate two 
statements which are to be found in the 
report of the Judiciary Committee. One 
is the language of Mr. Justice Pitney in 
the case of the United Drug Company v. 
Rectanus (248 U. S. 90, p. 97). I read 
from page 3 of the report. Mr. Justice 
Pitney said: 

There is no such thing as property in a 
trade-mark except as a right appurtenant to 
an established business or trade in connection 
with which the mark is employed. The law 
of trade-marks is but a part of the broader 
law of unfair competition; the right to a 
particular mark grows out of its use, not its 
mere adoption; its function— 


And this I ask Senators to heed— 


its function is simply to designate the goods 
as the product of a particular trade and 
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to protect his goodwill against the sale of 
another's product as his; and it is not the 
subject of property except in connection with 
an existing business. 


A trade-mark is used to protect the 
business of one against unfair trade prac- 
tices by another. It is a common law 
right. The Senator from Maryland was 
quite correct when he said that the 
trade-mark law is merely a procedural 
law. It does not give any right. It 
merely establishes the means by which 
the user of a trade-mark may protect his 
right to use it against his competitor. 
We are not concerned here with the use 
by a competitor of the red cross symbol. 

Allow me to read the language used 
by Mr. Justice Holmes in the case of 
Prestonettes v. Coty (264 U. S., at p. 359). 
The sentence which I shall read appears 
on page 368: 

A trade-mark only gives the right to pro- 
hibit the use of it so far as to protect the 
owner's goodwill against the sale of another's 
product as his. 


That is the whole purpose and effect 
of a trade-mark. 

So, Mr. President, I assert briefly that 
there is no question of a property right 
per se involved in this matter. This bill 
would undertake to implement a solemn 
treaty of the United States, ratified in a 
constitutional manner by this body. 
When that treaty was ratified the Gov- 
ernment of the United States assumed 
an. obligation to pass the bill which is 
now before the Senate. So we are act- 
ing under the superior power of a treaty 
obligation of the United States. 

This is not a taking of private prop- 
erty for private use, as the Senator from 
West Virginia seems to have conceived. 
It is not a taking of private property 
for private use, first, because it is not a 
taking of property. It is not a taking 
for use, whatever the trade-mark may 
be, because it is a taking for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Now, what is the American National 
Red Cross? To say that it is a private 
institution, and that what Congress does 
to protect it is to conserve a private in- 
terest, is a total misconception of the 
American National Red Cross. It was 
organized to carry out the public obliga- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States under the Treaty of Geneva. It 
is not a private institution. The passage 
of this bill would not in any way create 
a precedent such as the Senator from 
West Virginia fears, for the taking of 
public funds to enrich some private in- 
stitution. 

I should like to read into the Recorp 
a few brief paragraphs from the charter 
of the American National Red Cross. 
This charter was granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States to carry out 
the Geneva Treaty. I read: 

The purposes of the corporation are and 
shall be— 1 

First, To furnish voluntary aid to the sick 
and wounded of armies in time of war, in 
accordance with the spirit and conditions 
of the Conference of Geneva of October 1863, 
and also of the Treaty of the Red Cross, 
or the Treaty of Geneva, of August 22, 1864, 
to which the United States of America gave 
its adhesion on March 1, 1882. 

Second. And for said purpose to perform 
all the duties devolved upon a national 
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society by each nation which has acceded 
to said treaty. 

Third. To succeed to all the rights and 
property which were prior to January 5, 
1605, held, and to all the duties which were 
prior to January 5, 1905, performed by the 
American National Red Cross as a corpora- 
tion duly incorporated by act of Congress 
June 6, 1900, which is hereby repealed and 
the organization created thereby is hereby 
dissolved. 

Fourth. To act in matters of voluntary 
relief and in accord with the military and 
naval authorities as a medium of communi- 
cation between the people of the United 
States of America and their Army and Navy, 
and to act in such matters between similar 
national societies of other governments 
through the Comité International de 
Secours, and the Government and the peo- 
ple, and the Army and Navy of the United 
States of America. 

Fifth. And to continue and carry on a 
system of national and international relief in 
time of peace and apply the same in mitigat- 
ing the sufferings caused by pestilence, fam- 
ine, fire, floods, and other great national 
calamities and to devise and carry on meas- 
ures for preventing the same. 


The American National Red Cross is 
not a private institution. It is a public 
institution created by the Congress of 
the United States to carry out a public 
duty in the field of national and inter- 
national needs. It is not a society for 
profit. It makes no profit. It is a society 
solely for the alleviation of the sufferings 
of humanity. Mr. President, there is no 
soldier or sailor of the United States to- 
day fighting on any front who does not 
have the satisfaction of knowing, and 
whose parents do not have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that the American Na- 
tional Red Cross is there beside him to 
help him, and the insigne of that service 
is the red cross, 

Therefore, Mr. President, when Sena- 
tors rise on this floor and in effect say, 
“You shall not give the exclusive right 
to the use of this symbol to this great 
organization, because, forsooth, it was 
used at some time or other by confessedly 
private and commercial institutions for 
private and commercial profit, I think 
they are balancing a very small, narrow, 
and weak need against the great need of 
the people of America, the people of the 
world, and those who suffer from pesti- 
lence, flood, disease, and, above, all from 
war. 

What is this society? In 1916 it had 


about 36,000 members. Today Mr. Pres- 


ident, it has 15,000,000 members, and, in 
addition to that, there are 15,000,000 
members of the Junior Red Cross serving 
these humanitarian purposes from end 
to end of the country. Thirty million 
American citizens are using this symbol 
as an indication of the great work in 
which they are engaged under a treaty 
of the United States. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, the Red Cross has 3,000,000 
workers. Are we to say that in striking 
the balance between those millions who 
are serving the cause of humanity and 
a few commercial users we shall strike 
down the treaty obligation of the United 
States in order that some commercial 
purpose may be served. 

Oh, Mr. President, the case is even 
more clear than that. The red cross has 
been a symbol of humanitarian projects 
for centuries. It has always been used 
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to indicate those who thought at least 
that they were serving the cause of hu- 
manity. In the American Civil War the 
red cross was used by Clara Barton long 
before any commercial use was made of 
it by any of the present claimants. 
Clara Barton registered a trade-mark 
with the Government in the proper man- 
ner for the red cross, as the red cross, 
on an arm band. claiming under oath its 
use was since 1864. I have in my hand 
a photostatic copy of the constitution 
of the American Association for the Re- 
lief of Misery on the Battlefield, which 
was carrying on the work now carried on 
by the Red Cross, and there again in 
1866, 10 years before the constituents 
whom the Senator from Maryland de- 
fends, adopted it, the red cross symbol 
was being used for humanitarian pur- 
poses for the relief of suffering upon the 
battlefield. 

It is true that the American National 
Red Cross Society was not incorporated 
until 1900, but it was incorporated to 
carry out the purposes of a declaration 
of the nations of the world at Geneva 
that this symbol should be used by all 
nations for these specific purposes and 
the signatories to those conventions un- 
dertook to create in their respective 
countries organizations of this kind to 
use this symbol. The head of this or- 
ganization, the Amarican Association for 
the Relief of Misery on the Battlefield, 
wrote a letter to the organization set up 
in Geneva, saying “we are doing our best 
to comply with the great work that you 
are carrying on,” or words to that effect. 

Mr. President. that early treaty at 
Geneva was ratified by the United States 
in 1882. A new treaty was made in 
1929 which amplified and strengthened 
the former one, and again the Senate of 
the United States ratified it. So we have 
this long history of use from centuries 
down and then for the specific purpose 
from 1864 to this hour, and it has gradu- 
ally been spreading and spreading. 

Mr. President, 62 of the nations of the 
world have adhered to this convention, 
and we are asked now to say that it is 
an invasion of private rights. 

Mr. President, I should say that the 
American Red Cross Society actually in 
its service upon the battlefield and else- 
where does more to support private 
rights by its war against human suffer- 
ing than all other private institutions 
and individuals combined. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONET. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not very fa- 
miliar with this subject, but I endorse 
what the Senator says concerning the 
Red Cross and its value to the country 
and to the world. We ought to d. every- 
thing we can tq promote its best inter- 
ests and to aid it in the great work it 
is doing. But I was wondering if in 
this particular case an amendment could 
not be properly adopted. As I under- 
stand, many years ago some others were 
using the name “red cross.” There were 
onty a few. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There were six. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Maryland interposes to say there were 
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about six. Why could there not be in- 
serted in the bill a provision that anyone 
who used the name prior to the time 
when we gave all these powers to the 
Red Cross, the time to which the Senator 
has just referred, could be allowed to go 
into court and establish any loss if he 
had any, not against the Red Cross but 
against the Government of the United 
States, for this is our action. It seems 
to me that, if we are going to confer 
greater powers or sole powers on the Red 
Cross, perhaps we have some obligation 
to afford relief to private citizens who 
are injured, if they are injured. I do 
not know whether they are injured or 
to what extent they may be injured; I 
do not know any of them; but I am just 
wondering if we could not give them a 
day in court to establish any right which 
they might have, and, if they could show 
an injury, then they would have recourse 
against the Federal Government for the 
amount, of such injury. It seems to me 
that if the Senator would permit the 
motion to reconsider to be agreed to, 
and let such an amendment as that or 
something similar to it go to conference, 
where it might be worked out, we could 
give the fullest powers to the Red Cross 
to the exclusive use of the Red Cross 
symbol, but at the same time we could 
make it absolutely certain that we were 
not injuring private rights. That is 
merely a suggestion which I leave with 
the Senator. n 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very glad the 
Senator has asked the question. In the 
first place, Mr. President, I am speaking 
for the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate, and I have no authority 
from that committee to accept an 
amendment of the kind suggested, be- 
cause a similar amendment was dis- 
cussed in the committee and rejected. 
My own feeling was that the proposal 
was probably surplusage, but I did not 
regard the amendment of sufficient im- 
portance to resist it very strongly when 
the matter was before the Senate on the 
19th of January. The Senate of the 
United States, however, at that time 
voted down such an amendment. So, 
Mr. President, I feel that I am bound, so 
far as I am personally concerned, by 
these two considerations: First, that the 
committee does not want the amend- 
ment, and, second, that the Senate by its 
action, shows it does not want it. 


There is a more important reason, in 


my opinion; namely, that any individual, 
institution, or corporation which deems 
itself to be injured by reason of the pas- 
sage of the bill, if it shall become a law, 
already has the right which it is sought 
to fortify by this amendment. I feel, 
therefore, that if we were now to write 
this amendment into the bill, the bill be- 
ing an amendment of the charter oi the 
Red Cross, it would ‘be urged before the 
Court of Claims, perhaps, in some way or 
other, as an indication that the Senate 
of the United States believed that there 
was a damage which should be compen- 
sated for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think that could be worked out in the 
conference between the two Houses 
without much difficulty. 
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The Senator from Wyoming says those 
concerned already have the right to go 
into court. If they already have the 
right, I do not see how putting such a 
provision in the bill would make very 
much difference. 

I was not present on a previous occa- 
sion when the matter was voted on, and 
I did Lot recall the amendment having 
been offered, but, merely as a listener, 
what is proposed has seemed to me to be 
the fair thing to do. We do not want to 
take the rights of any citizen away from 
him. We want to help the great Red 
Cross organization in every way possible. 
At the same time, it seems to me to be a 
little unfair to take away a citizen's 
right to a trade-mark without compen- 
sating him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Tennessee had been 
present, if he had followed this measure 
as closely as the members of the sub- 
committee have followed it, he would 
realize that only three users of the red 
cross trade-mark in the United States 
have established any use prior to 1905. 
When the act was passed, in 1905, Con- 
gress did insert a provision saving the 
use of the trade-mark by persons or or- 
ganizations which had been lawfully 
entitled to use it prior to that date. That 
concession by Congress has been abused, 
as the evidence before the committee 
clearly indicated. 

I shall not name the particular con- 
cern involved, because that concern now 
is loyally conducting itself in accordance 
with the terms of the bill before the Sen- 
ate, and making all arrangements to 
cease the use of the red-cross emblem 
and to use another symbol, but in the 
telephone directory of the city of New 
York at the place where the office num- 
ber of the American Red Cross Society 
was recorded, almost the entire margin of 
two pages was used by the manufacturer 
of a certain commodity under the desig- 
nation “The Red Cross Se and So.” The 
purpose was clearly to capitalize upon 
the great goodwill the American people 
have given to the American Red Cross. 

So, Mr. President, since the protec- 
tion of trade-marks is, as all the courts 
say, an outgrowth of the law of fair com- 
petition and for the protection of good- 
will, when the Congress of the United 
States and the Government of the United 
States have ratified an international 
treaty twice saying that this symbol 
shall be the exclusive property of the 
American Red Cross Society, and the 
people of the country have built up the 
good will of that society from end to end 
of the country, I say we should not again 
take the chance that there might be an 
abuse of a concession. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I rise only to inter- 
ject that the occurrence to which the 
Senator alludes, about the advertising 
in the telephone book, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the case of Mr. C. B. 
Silver. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. C. B. Silver & Co. 
was one of the three concerns in the 
United States which used this trade- 
mark prior to 1882. In fact, their first 
use of it was in 1871, and it was a reg- 
istered trade-mark in 1876. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I have not heard all 
the Senator’s argument, but I have lis- 
tened to a part of it, and I have previ- 
ously discussed the matter with him. 
I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Suppose one of these users, for example, 
the user of the red cross emblem re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Types], showed it would cost him 
$100,000 to educate the people to a new 
trade-mark which he would be required 
to adopt if he continued in business; 
does not the Senator think it would be 
fair that the Government compensate 
him for that cost? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, I do not, for 
the reason which the Senator from 
Georgia clearly pointed out on the 19th 
of January, when this matter was under 
debate for the first time, and which 
perhaps. he may haye repeated today 
publicly. Trade-marks are universally 
made the subject of depreciation in the 
tax returns of their users, and the com- 
pensation of any usir for the expense 
entailed in advertising is made up by 
deductions under the tax law. 

I think there is a more important 
answer, however; and this is a funda- 
mental answer. I say that the amend- 
ment is asking for relief which already 
is available. Let me read to the Sen- 
ator from title 28 of the United States 
Code, annotated, section 250, which is 
section 145 of the Judicial Code: 

The Court of Claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine the following 
matters: 

(1) Claims against United States. First. 
All claims (except for pensions) founded 
upon the Constitution of the United States 
or any law of Congress, upon any regulation 
of an executive department, upon any con- 
tract, express or implied. 


Observe— 
All claims (except for pensions) founded 


upon the Constitution of the United States 
or any law of Congress, 


If this bill shall be enacted, it will be a 
law of Congress, and having been en- 
acted, it will be the basis for a claim in 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will 
yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
permit me first to read a little further? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, but before the 
Senator leaves the code section I wish to 
comment briefly on it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A moment ago the 
Senator said it would be an error, even 
though we had the right, to put this pro- 
vision into the law specifically. He says 
the right already exists, and that if the 
amendment were inserted it would tend 
to show the Court of Claims that Con- 
gress had some idea that there was dam- 


the Senator 
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age and therefore the Court of Claims 
might not view the question judicially, 

Now that the amendment has been of- 
fered, were the Congress to reject it, 
likewise it would perhaps be adjudged 
by the Court of Claims that the amend- 
ment providing that those injured might 
have a day in court having been defeated, 
the Congress never intended that the 
Court of Claims should take into con- 
sideration any damages an individual 
might have sustained, because when the 
question was specifically stated to the 
very Congress which took the trade- 
mark to be a right, they refused to re- 
assert that right of the individual. 

Mr.. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not give any credence whatsoever to 
the statement just made by our distin- 
guished and able friend the Senator from 
Maryland. We will not bar the Court 
of Claims from judging the merits. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I will say to the 
Senator from Wyoming again, as I have 
said previously, that I favor the passage 
of the bill. I voted for its passage origi- 
nally, even after the proposed amend- 
ment had been defeated. But I think the 
amendment, the major portion of which 
I read into the Recorp earlier in the de- 
bate, is an entirely proper one. I think 
there exists an equity, which we ought to 
recognize, on the part of the commercial 
users of the red-cross emblem. I think 
the United States Government owes that 
duty to the commercial users. The Gov- 
ernment recognized that duty when the 
act of 1905 was passed, in which it was 
provided that no new company should 
make use of the emblem. But the United 
States at that time recognized the right 
and privilege which the users of the em- 
blem were at that time exercising. 

I see in this matter purely an equitable 
proposition, without regard to whether 
or not technically a trademark is a prop- 
erty right, without regard to whether 
there may now be on the statute books 
as the Senator from Wyoming has said, 
a law under which an aggrieved concern 
might go before the Court of Claims. 
Frankly I doubt the right of an aggrieved 
concern to go before the Court of Claims 
in the circumstances that would exist 
after the passage of this measure. 

Mr. President, I believe it is the duty 
and responsibility of the Government to 
protect those who throughout the years 
have built up their goodwill and their 
trade, and have contributed throughout 
that time their proportionate share of 
the taxes to the Government for its up- 
keep. I believe it is bad business for the 
United States Government to destroy 
men who are in business. Suppose the 
situation of a man being put completely 
out of business because of the loss of his 
trade-mark. Let us say he does not have 
the $100,000 to which I referred a mo- 
ment ago in assuming a hypothetical 
case, with which to reestablish himself 
in business under a new trade-mark. The 
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Senator from Maryland earlier in the 
debate referred to the sale of a trade- 
mark known as the Maxwell House Cof- 
fee trade-mark. That coffee was origi- 
nally manufactured in Nashville, Tenn., 
by Cheek & Co., and it was sold, as I un- 
derstood at the time, and as the Senator 
stated, for about $42,000,000. How long 
would it take to reestablish that coffee 
in the minds of the people as a com- 
modity or product they wanted to pur- 
chase, under the name of Johnson House 
Coffee? The parallel which I am under- 
taking to draw is a perfectly fair one. 
The company could not reestablish the 
coffee in the minds of the people for 
$100,000. The largest user of the red 
cross emblem, as I understand, is the 
firm of Johnson & Johnson. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me interrupt 
the Senator from Tennessee to say that 
in this debate we have already given 
the three users of the emblem consid- 
erably more than $100,000 worth of ad- 
vertising. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. STEWART. Probably we have; 
but what substitute name or emblem is 
to be used in connection with the prod- 
uct? We have not advertised any new 
name in connection with the product. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. The bill to which 
the Senator from Tennessee has given 
indication of adherence provides the 
time for transition. 

Mr.STEWART. The period of transi- 
tion, as I understand, is 9 years. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is 6 years. 

Mr. STEWART. Suppose a concern 
does not have the money necessary to 
convert? Iam assuming such a case to 
exist. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. No, it does not ex- 
ist, because there are only two cases in- 
volved, and they are the case of John- 
son & Johnson, which, as I can demon- 
strate, is abandoning the use of the red 
cross on some of its material, and the 
tomato concern from Havre de Grace, 
Md. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not a tomato con- 
cern, a food concern. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon; a canning concern. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am 
in favor of the bill which the Senator 
from Wyoming advocates, and I am also 
in favor of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland. I think the 
amendment is equitable, right, and just. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude by reading a few words 
from the case of Pocono Pines Assembly 
Hotels Co. against The United States, 
which is reported in 73 Court of Claims 
Reports, at page 447. I read from page 
491. In the decision the court calls at- 
tention to the fact that there are two sec- 
tions of the code, referring to the code 
of the Court of Claims, which might have 
a bearing in the particular case. One is 
section 145, which the court construed, 
and the other is section 151. Section 
145, the section I have already read, pro- 
vides specifically that the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction of a claim 
against the United States arising under 
a law of the United States. Section 151, 
however, is another statute which refers 
to the right of Congress to refer claims 
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to the Court of Claims. This is what the 
court said in construing the two sections: 

Under the first part of section 151 of the 
code the Government does not consent to be 
sued in a court, but expressly makes such 
claims subject to its final legislative action; 
in the class of cases under the proviso of sec- 
tions 145 and 151 of the code the Govern- 
ment does expressly consent to be sued, divest 
itself pro tanto of its sovereign rights of im- 
munity from suit, and independent of legis- 
lative action or appeal to Congress affords the 
citizen a lawful right to have his claims 
against the Government adjudicated in the 
same manner and under the same laws apply- 
ing with equal force to both the citizen and 
his Government. 


The plain language of the code has 
been interpreted and confirmed by the 
action of the Court of Claims—that is, 
the right to go into the Court of Claims 
and establish any damages, if they exist. 
That right is already protected by law; 
and I here specifically declare that so far 
as I am concerned, and I am sure I speak 
also for the Judiciary Committee, there 
is not the slightest intention by any of 
this debate to indicate that in declining 
to approve the amendment which the 
Senator from Maryland desires, we are 
foreclosing the power or authority of the 
court under the existing law to pass upon 
the merits of a case. So, Mr. President, 
I hope when the matter comes to a vote 
the Senate will reassert the position it 
took on the 19th of January, and decline 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
can add nothing to the splendid remarks 
made by the able senior Senator from 
Wyoming, who was chairman of the sub- 
committee which considered the pro- 
posed legislation. But I should like at 
this time to read a few of the remarks 
made by the late Senator Van Nuys, 
whose memory we all cherish, and whose 
judgment in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation while a Member of this 
body was valued by everyone, 

When this bill was formerly under 
consideration, and when the able senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TyYDINGS] 
at that time was urging his amendment, 
the late Senator Van Nuys, of Indiana, 
rose and was recognized. The following 
discussion occurred: 

Mr. Van Nuys. I understood the Senator 
from Maryland to say that the Silver concern 
had registered the trade-mark in 1876. 

Mr. Typtncs. I said they had used the 
trade-mark since 1876, and it was registered 
as soon as the trade-mark laws permitted it 
to be registered thereafter, and long before, 
in either case, the Government of the United 
States took any official action with respect to 
the Red Cross Society. 

Mr. Van Nuys. Mr. President, that is just 
as wrong as the facts can be. I read from 
‘a letter recently sent me by H. J. Hughes, 
general counsel of the American National Red 
Cross. 

Mr. Typrncs. Very well, show me where I 
am wrong and I shall be glad to admit it. 

Mr. Van Nuys. The trade-mark now being 
used by the Silver company was registered 
as a trade-mark March 6, 1906. I read from 
the letter: 

“The registration statement under oath de- 
clares—” 

And here is where the 1876 comes in— 

“1, The trade-mark has been continuously 
used in the business since 1876.“ 
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A little later in the colloquy the fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Mr. Van Nuys. I continue to read from the 
letter: 

“It is to be noted that the first claimed 
use starts in 1876, 12 years after the Treaty 
of Geneva——” 

Mr. Typincs. To which the United States 
was not a party. 

Mr. Van Nuys. Will the Senator please per- 
mit me to continue? 

Mr. Typinos. Yes, I will; but I want the 
Senate to know the whole situation. 

Mr. Van Nuys. The Senator has had his 
opportunity. I continue to read 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to complete my remarks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that, 
‘mt the Senator is now making—and is 
doing so inadvertently, Iam sure—an in- 
correct statement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am reading 
from the RECORD. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is read- 
ing from a colloquy between the late Sen- 
ator Van Nuys and myself. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In that colloquy the 
late Senator Van Nuys said the treaty of 
Geneva was adopted—when? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It was adopted in 
1882. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it was adopted 
in 1860; was it not? i 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In 1862, the con- 
vention was made. It was ratified by the 
United States in 1882. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thought the con- 
vention was made in 1860. I said the 
United States was not a party to the 
treaty when it was made, but the Sen- 
ator would never allow that statement to 
go into the Recorp. Whatever was 
adopted in Switzerland, we were not a 
party to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It must also be 
borne in mind that the company in 
which the Senator from Maryland is in- 
terested did not register its trade-mark 
until many years after the treaty was 
ratified. 

Mr. TYDINGS. When was the trade- 
mark law passed? How could the trade- 
mark be registered until the Government 
passed the trade-mark law? 

Mr. McFARLAND. A little later I will 
have a few words to say about the trade- 
mark law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Do not say that they 
should have registered their trade-mark 
before the law permitting the registra- 
tion of trade-marks was passed. I only 
want accuracy; that is all. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator will 
have accuracy, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the Record of January 19, 1944. It is 
rather difficult to get an opportunity to 
read, when the Senator from Maryland is 
talking. The late Senator Van Nuys 
read the following from a letter written 
by the general counsel of the American 
National Red Cross: 

“Twelve years after the Treaty of Geneva, 
and from 10 to 12 years after the use of the 
red cross emblem by the United States 
Sanitary Commission in Civil War days, and 
by the kindred society, the American As- 
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sociation for the Relief of Misery on the 
Battlefield.” 

These associations were the forerunners 
of the American Red Cross Society as in- 
corporated. So the statement that the red 
cross had not been used by the Red Cross 
Society 

Mr. Typtncs. I did not say that. 

Mr. VaN Nuys. Or its predecessor — 

Mr. Typincs. I did not say that. 

Mr. Van Nuys. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. Trios. I said the Red Cross received 
no official sanction by the Government of 
the United States until 1905, and I stand on 
that statement. 

Mr. Van Nuys. That is the date of its in- 
corporation. 5 

Mr. Typrncs. That is correct. 

Mr. VAN Nuys. But its predecessor, the 
two associations which I just mentioned, 
for years and years used the red cross as 
an emblem, and the emblem would not have 
been worth 5 cents to Mr. Silver, of Havre 
de Grace, Md., if it had not been for the 
long history of charity and humanitarianism 
built up around this traditional symbol. 


Those are the remarks, Mr. President, 
made upon this subject by the late Sen- 
ator Van Nuys, chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee at the time when this 
legislation was under consideration, and 
a man whom all of us recognized as being 
fair. From some of the remarks which 
have been made here today, one would 
think the Red Cross was going to receive 
a great deal of benefit, that the organiza- 
tion which was to receive the benefit of 
this legislation was some private corpor- 
ation. That is not true. 

What is a trade-mark? A trade-mark 
is an emblem by which goods may be 
recognized as those of the owner. The 
emblem is not the goods themselves. 
Does a red cross trade-mark in any way 
signify the ownership of the goods which 
we have been informed are marketed by 
these companies? No. The benefit 
comes, as has been pointed out, from the 
goodwill which has been developed over 
long years of service by the Red Cross 
Society, which started before any of 
these corporations or organizations came 
into existence or used their trade-marks. 
The Red Cross has nothing to do with 
the bandages manufactured and sold by 
Johnson & Johnson. When bandages 
with the trade-mark of Johnson & John- 
son are placed on the market, what do 
the purchasers think? They think the 
Red Cross to which you and I contribute 
has something to do with the production 
of those bandages. That is why such 
corporations do not want to give up the 
use of the red cross trade-mark. There 
is where the advantages accrue., One 
would think the American National Red 
Cross is being tried here. What is the 
American National Red Cross? It is the 
people of the United States who contrib- 
ute their dollars for the protection of the 
boys across the seas. 

In this proposed legislation provision 
has been made for ample time to allow 
those who have used such trade-marks 
to change them, so that their products 
may be known by a proper brand. Sub- 
sequently the goods of such concerns will 
not be recognized as having the endorse- 
ment of the American National Red 
Cross. 

Mr. President, representatives of the 
Red Cross came before the Committee on 
the Judiciary and asked for this legisla- 
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tion. They did so because they said that 
in the event this country was raided, we 
could not expect enemy nations to re- 
spect Red Cross trains or Red Cross units 
or headquarters, inasmuch as articles 
bearing the red cross sign were being 
produced for commercial usage and the 
red cross is placed on top of many of 
their buildings. 

Mr. President, I say it is time to cor- 
rect the situation now before damage 
occurs. The Senator from Maryland can 
introduce legislation to recompense the 
corporation he has in mind any time it 
is damaged. Certainly it is a strange 
situation to say that the Congress of the 
United States must recognize a damage 
before it exists. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not vote to reconsider this important 
legislation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I served 
on the committee which studied the Red 
Cross bill, and I feel that I should state 
for the Recorp why I am opposed to the 
Tydings amendment, which is now under 
consideration, or any other amendment 
which would create a property right or a 
right of action for private or commercial 
use, as a trade-mark in commerce, of the 
Red Cross contemplated by the Geneva 
convention. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
no private enterprise ever could or ever 
did acquire any property right in this 
distinctive emblem adopted by interna- 
tional agreement. That agreement has 
extended to 63 nations. The mark, in 
which these gentlemen claim to have 
some property right, has become of such 
public interest and represents such 
humane activity that it would be abso- 
lutely against the interest of humanity 
if it could be possible for any business 
enterprise to appropriate the mark and 
sell its goods on the misleading repre- 
sentation that somehow or other it has 
the sanction of the Red Cross, or has the 
quality of humaneness of the Red Cross, 
or that it serves in any way to relieve the 
sufferings of wounded and sick soldiers 
on the battlefields, or that it serves other 
humane purposes, such as rescue in times 
of disaster, fire, flood, or earthquake. I 
say that it is unbelievable that anyone 
should recognize a right in a private en- 
terprise, be it a corporation or an indi- 
vidual, to acquire any exclusive property 
in the mark of the American Nationa] 
Red Cross. 

What I have just said is based on the 
question of right and wrong. It is on the 
basis of morals. But beyond that, there 
is the law to consider. There are many 
decisions, some of them decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which have settled the principle that no 
such mark as that, which belongs to 
society, can be appropriated by any in- 
dividual member of society as a distinc- 
tive badge of his own. 

In this case it happens that this is a 
society which has the recognition of all 
the civilized nations in the world. Con- 
siderations of due process of law and 
recognition of the rights of property are 
not tested here, as they are in other 
cases. 

The application of the sections of our 
Constitution to rights and wrongs, con- 
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‘tracts and property, made with respect 
to laws which are the result of conven- 
tions between nations is wholly different 
from the application of the Constitution 
to other laws, which govern the affairs 
— our own people within our own bound- 
aries. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the right, the 
power, and the duty to enter into rela- 
tions with our neighbor nations do not 
grow out of the Constitution. To be 
sure, our forefathers vested in the Fed- 
eral Government—that is, in the Union— 
the power to conduct political relations 
among nations, and removed it entirely 
from the several States which had there- 
tofore possessed and exercised that inter- 
national power. But our forefathers, by 
the Constitution, did not vest in the Fed- 
eral Government a single ounce of power 
to conduct negotiations and treaties 
which are necessary to the existence, the 
prosperity, the vigor, and the health of 
the Nation. Those powers existed just 
as soon as an entity among the family 
of nations was created. The moment 
there became a nation known as the 
United States of America, it had all the 
power which was necessary to protect 
itself in any manner, and to develop its 
welfare as one of the member nations 
which enjoy international law. It did 
not acquire that power by grant of its 
citizens, 

One of the clearest statements, I be- 
lieve, on the point is to be found in 
United States against Curtiss-Wright 
Export Corporation and others, although 
there are many other cases which an- 
nounce this principle. It is a funda- 
mental principle having to do with the 
political powers of this country—that is, 
having to do with that thing which we 
call sovereignty or nationality. Of 
course, both the words “sovereignty” and 
“nationality” are greatly abused words 
these days. This is Mr. Justice Suther- 
land speaking for the Court: 

It results that the investment of the Fed- 
eral Government with the powers of external 
sovereignty did not depend upon the affirm- 
ative grants of the Constitution, The pow- 
ers to declare and wage war, to conclude 
peace, to make treaties— 


And that is in particular what we are 
talking about here— 


to maintain diplomatic relations with other 
sovereignties, if they had never been men- 
tioned in the Constitution, would have vest- 
ed in the Federal Government as necessary 
concomitants of nationality. * * * The 
power to acquire territory by discovery and 
occupation (Jones v. U. S., 187 U. S. 202, 
212), the power to expel undesirable aliens 
(Fong Yue Ting v. U. S., 149 U. S. 698, 705 
et seq.), the power to make such interna- 
tlonal agreements as do not constitute trea- 
tles in the constitutional sense (Altman & 
Co. v. U. S., 224 U. S. 583, 600, 601; Crandall, 
Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement, 2d 
ed., p. 102 and note 1), none of which is 
expressly affirmed by the Constitution, never- 
theless exists inseparable from the concep- 
tion of nationality. This the Court recog- 
nized, and in each of the cases cited found 
the warrant for its conclusions not in the 
provisions of the Constitution, but in the 
inw of nations. 


Mr. President, while in the midst of 
war, when we have to exercise war pow- 
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ers in order to win tue war, we are 
awakening to the fact that there are 
laws which command us other than 
those which are expressed and enumer- 
ated in our Constitution. 

What I am undertaking to say is that 
this treaty, agreed upon in 1864 by some 
of the nations of the world, and subse- 
quently assented to by the United States, 
created an emblem of mercy not for gain, 
not for commerce, not for competition, 
not to build up a goodwill to sell at so 
much percent gain, but an emblem that 
would be recognized by the armies of 
both sides engaged in combat, an em- 
blem which would inspire the faith, 
philanthropy, and benevolence of all 
merciful people of the world. 

Probably there is nowhere in our civi- 
lization outside of our churches an em- 
blem which carries more sacred faith to 
the people than does that of the Red 
Cross, which was established by a con- 
vention of 63 nations. To think that 
any private enterprise can acquire a 
property right in that emblem is utterly 
ridiculous. 

I assert that on moral grounds and on 
legal grounds there is no property right 
in the emblem outside the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. But if there were a 
property right in that emblem outside 
the American Nafional Red Cross why 
should we be confronted with this 
amendment? If there were really any 


legal right to the use of the emblem this 


amendment would have no place here at 
all; for whatever legal right there is ina 
trade-mark rests upon the common law. 
It is an award of fairness and of equity 
by society to the man whose genius has 
created an artificial thing of beauty or 
of other striking characteristics which 
will attract the people and assure them 
that when it is applied to a certain prod- 
uct it represents that product and noth- 
ing else. In making such award, society 
is not making a grant to the individual. 
Society is protecting itself against fraud, 
against competition with those who 
would imitate the goods and palm off on 
society an inferior article solely by steal- 
ing the trade-mark of the bona fide and 
good article. 

Mr. President, I am persuaded by the 
evidence which came before our com- 


mittee that the American National Red 


Cross and its predecessors in title, that 
is the societies having other names but 
doing the same sacred work, have used 
the red-cross emblem since 1864. They 
have used it on arm bands, on headgear, 
on flags, on hospital buildings, and upon 


every convenient article which could in- 


form the opposing forces on the field of 
battle that here is a humanitarian or- 
ganization which is helping both sides. 
A person who is found wounded, no mat- 
ter what his affiliation may be, is taken 
care of by the Red Cross. The object of 
the emblem was to avoid shooting down 
nurses, doctors, and all those who con- 
tribute so greatly to the saving of human 
life and to the ending of the misery 
caused by war. 

Of course, the extension of the activity 
of the Red Cross throughout the world 
has taken that emblem to many other 
places, and has involved a greatly diverse 
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use in the application of it. But what- 
ever else it may be, it is unselfish, it is 
benevolent, and it is for the benefit of the 
human race—not physically alone, but 
morally. 

If any man in this country has a legal 
title to any property right in that em- 
blem, Mr. President, he does not need 
a statute of Congress for his protection. 
He can defend himself completely the 
moment the Red Cross or the Govern- 
ment of the United States institutes a 
prosecution or seeks an injunction, or 
any other process to prevent his further 
use of the red cross emblem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If what the Senator 
says is sound, why do we need the pro- 
posed legislation to prevent the use of 
the red cross emblem in commercial ac- 
tivities? If the Red Cross has priority 
in its use of the emblem, why does it not 
bring suit for infringement and stop the 
use of if by anyone but itself? 

Mr. AUSTIN, I asked that very ques- 
tion of another lawyer. I believe it was 
the first question which I asked, namely, 
“Why do you come to us? Why do you 
not go into the courts? ‘You have ample 
redress in the courts.” The answer is 
simply that the Red Cross will not en- 
gage voluntarily in litigation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I point out to the 
Senator that the red cross emblem as a 
device may be used legally by a man 
manufacturing buttons, by another man 
manufacturing shoes, and by another 
man manufacturing beds. There can be 
envisioned hundreds of cases of the red 
cross in commercial life being a proper 
and legal trade-mark without any in- 
fringement one upon the other because 
the lines would not compete. 

The red cross has never been used by 
the Red Cross Society except in a hu- 
manitarian way, as the Senator has so 


‘eloquently pointed out, but that does not 


give them the exclusive right to use it or 
to stop its use in any other legitimate 
field. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator’s suggestion let 
me refer to the flag of our country. 
The United States Government, its of- 
cers, its armies and navies do not use 
the United States flag for business pur- 


poses, for gain, or in competition with 


private individuals who are using it on 
buttons and on other things which they 
manufacture and sell for profit. Yet no 
man can acquire any legal right to the 
mark of the flag of the United States, 
and neither can anyone acquire a right 
to the flag of any State of the Union to 
be used on buttons or anything else in 
commerce. Such emblems have a char- 
acter that belongs to society; they belong 
to the public, and it is against public 
policy and against public welfare to per- 
mit the appropriation by private enter- 
prise of any of these emblems that have 
te do with a matter which is so near to 
the patriotic impulses and the general 
welfare of the people. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If that contention be 
true, then why this legislation at all? 
Why not stop the use of the red cross? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have answered that 
and I think the answer I gave was a 
complete one—namely, that the Red 
Cross will not engage in all the different 
litigations that would have to extend all 
over the United States to suppress the use 
of the red cross. It will not do it; but it 
comes to Congress, which is supposed to 
represent the public policy of the United 
States, and says to Congress, “Will you 
please carry out the promise of the 
United States? To be sure you ratified 
the Geneva Convention in 1882 but that 
is not sufficient. You also in 1929 made 
a promise that you, the United States 
Government, would stop the use by oth- 
ers of this emblem of the Red Cross.” 

That was an obligation of the great 
Government of the United States in 
conjunction with 63 other governments. 
That is why when the time comes, as it 
has today, it is the duty of Congress— 
and there is no escaping it; it is an obli- 
gation that is far above any suggestion 
of damages, no matter should there be 
a legal right to damages because of this 
legislation—to consider first the execu- 
tion of that international pledge. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AUSTIN, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has said 
that the Treaty of Geneva, which was 
made in 1864 when the United States was 
not represented as a party, was ratified 
in 1882. That is correct. But prior to 
1882 before our Government took official 
cognizance of the status of the Red 
Cross as a humanitarian and welfare or- 
ganization three concerns in America 
were using in bona fide fashion the red 
cross as a symbol of their brands. What 
the Senator has said, in my judgment, 
applies to all those who used the red 
cross symbol subsequent to 1882, but I do 
not think it can be questioned that until 
official action was taken by our Govern- 
ment those who adopted the red cross as 
their trade-mark and symbol before 1882 
were well within their legal rights in do- 
ing so, and that subsequent action by the 
Government cannot deprive them of 
those rights except by due process of 
law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I disagree wholly with 
the Senator, and the reasons are those 
which in part, I have stated. I will state 
now a further reason. If they were to 
rely merely on the question of compe- 
tition and priority of use, they would not 
have a leg to stand on. Not one of them 
has the priority of use over the Red 
Cross when we take into consideration 
the successive users by the predecessors 
of the present Red Cross. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Just a moment until I 
finish, and then I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor. I have a statement which came 
before the committee. I shall not read it 
all, but merely a short extract from it: 

The American Red Cross, or its predeces- 
gor sccieties, have used the emblem since 
August 22, 1864, the time of the ratification 
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of the first Geneva convention. In trade- 
mark No. 30428, registered July 27, 1898, 
Clara Barton, then president of the American 
National Red Cross, certified that the emblem 
had been continuously used by it since 
August 22, 1864. 


So that if we are going to stand upon 
the theory that this is a type of emblem 
as to which there can be competition, 
that it is a kind of mark that can be ap- 
propriated by private individuals, I say 
that they are all in arrears. I think that 
is an answer, and not merely a response. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all I 
wish to say. I am trying to make clear 
that, in my opinion, the Congress first is 
bound to carry out the treaty; second, 
that the Congress is not bound, and 
ought not to be bound as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, to recognize a property right 
in the red cross emblem by anybody else 
than the Red Cross Society since the 
adoption of the treaty of 1864; and third, 
that it makes no difference at all that 
the United States did not become a party 
of that treaty until 1882. The existence 
of the Red Cross in 1864 as the result of 
a treaty among other nations, recognized 
by our own citizen, Clara Barton, who ap- 
plied this mark to her arm in the form of 
a band as a badge of her humanitarian 
service in the Civil War, as it was by 
other societies predecessors to the Red 
Cross before that time, makes it perfectly 
clear to me that we would be doing some- 
thing odd, something strange—as I re- 
call the Senator from Michigan called it 
“cockeyed” not long ago when we had 
this matter before us—if we undertook 
to adopt an amendment which would 
really create a right where none exists, a 
right in the emblem of the Red Cross. 
I cannot subscribe to that, and so I shall 
vote against the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to my eloquent and 
able friend and colleague from Vermont 
that, as I analyze his address, he has taid 
down a set of conditions by which he 
hopes to support his case, and then in 
reaching his conclusion has abandoned 
the conditions on which his case is 
predicated. 

The Senator says it is true there was 
a Geneva Convention of August 22, 1864, 
which adopted the red cross as a symbol, 
and he concedes that the United States 
was not a party to that convention. 
Later, the Senator says, in 1882, the 
United States did adopt the convention 
by treaty. Still later, he admits, in 1905, 
the Congress of the United States took 
formal action, as a government, to recog- 
nize for the first time an organization 
called the American Red Cross. Prior to 
that hour the Government of the United 
States never recognized the American 
Red Cross formally. If I am wrong in 
that, I stand to be corrected. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me a moment, it is 
merely a question of date. I think that 
Clara Barton had a charter 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am talking about 
the Government of the United Siates. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am referring to the 
Government of the United States. I 
think it is fair to say that the District of 
Columbia being under the jurisdiction of 
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the Congress, and obtaining its laws from 
Congress, a charter of the Red Cross 
taken under the general incorporation 
law for the District of Columbia passed 
by Congress is recognition. That is my 
claim. The record shows that the pres- 
ent American Red Cross, first organized 
by act of Congress in 1900, succeeded by 
the terms of its congressional charter to 
all the rights of the Red Cross Society 
which Clara Barton incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia in 
1881. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his dates. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me add, further, if 
it does not interrupt the Senator, that it 
was a continuation of the earlier Red 
Cross Society founded in 1866. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me point out to 
the Senator the lapse in the continuity 
of the American Red Cross as he de- 
scribed it so eloquently in his address. 

First, the Senator now admits that the 
first Federal statute incorporating the 
American National Red Cross was passed, 
to be exact, on June 6, 1900. Up to that 
good hour the Red Cross organization, 
as a governmental agency; had no more 
standing than the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., which is also incorporated 
under the laws of the United States re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, under 
the same incorporation laws under which 
the American Red Cross was incorpo- 
rated, and to call the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. an arm or agency of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would be 
totally erroneous. So, to call the Ameri- 
can Red Cross at that time, which was 
incorporated under the same statute, an 
arm of this Government is to be equally 
erroneous. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield 
for a correction? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr, AUSTIN. If I stated at any time 
in my remarks, today or before this, that 
the Red Cross Society was an arm of the 
United States Government, it was an in- 
advertence. Iam not aware of ever hav- 
ing made that statement. My opinion is 
that it is not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
He left us all under the impression that 
because of the treaty, the Red Cross had 
been a sort of a governmental child all 
the way through, and I first wanted to 
clear the atmosphere of the idea that 
the Government had any form of con- 
nection with the American Red Cross 
Society before 1900, and the Senator says 
I am correct in that respect. 

While the Senator was speaking he was 
kind enough to yield to me to say that 
the red cross emblem is used by the 
American Red Cross Society today, and 
it is a badge of honor, it is a badge of 
humanitarianism, a badge of brotherly 
love, a badge of civilization. Humani- 
tarian service is the field of its operation. 

Elsewhere the red cross emblem is a 
badge for shoes, or a badge for milk, or 
a badge for clothing, or a badge for fur- 
niture. There is no conflict at all, and 
the point of my argument is that in 
order for the right to use the red cross 
Symbol to be legal, the right must be 
continuous, it must be uninterrupted, it 
must be in the line for which it is used, 
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whether it be humanitarianism, or shoes, 
or ships. Otherwise it lapses, the court 
says. It must be used like a muscle in 
order to possess it. 

Mr, President, where does ihat take 
us? The American Red Cross never 
used its label in any other direction ex- 
cept in the field of humanitarianism. 
Therefore, there was no legal conflict in 
its use in any other field. Property 
rights have been developed and built up 
in other fields, which now, in a broader 
and more enlightened day, we are asked 
to strike down with one fell swoop. 

So, when the Senator says that there 
was an infringement of the trade-mark, 
that is not accurate, for if there had 
been an infringement of the red cross: 
trade-mark, the Red Cross Society could 
have put one of these companies out 
of business, and that would have served 
notice on all the others. 

I will tell the Senator why the Red 
Cross has never brought any action in 
any court of law to stop these compa- 
nies, who come by the right legally, from 
using the red cross as an emblem. It is 
because it cannot doso. One cannot use 
the red cross for one purpose only and 
stop someone else from using the same 
trade-mark for another purpose. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court by the 
dozens are to that effect. One can pro- 
tect only his own particular line of 
goods, Today there are Red Cross 
shoes, there is Red Cross food, there 
are Red Cross medical supplies, and 
so on. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Ido not think the Sen- 
ator is recognizing the exception to the 
rule, and the exception applies to just 
such emblems as we are discussing here 
today. Of course, the most notable ex- 
amples are those which governments 
use. 

In the case of Halter v. Nebraska (205 
U. S., 34)—and I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator is acquainted with the decision— 
the court dealt with a statute which was 
the outgrowth of the treaty relating to 
migratory birds. In the course of the 
opinion appears the following: 

It is familiar law that even the privileges 
of citizenship and the rights inherent in per- 
sonal liberty are subject, in their enjoyment, 
to such reasonable restraints as may be 
required for the general good. 


Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The opinion proceeds: 

Nor can we hold that anyone has a right 
of property which is violated by such an 
enactment as the one in question. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Including the red 
cross. P 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

Mr. TYDINGS. `I include that be- 
cause “anyone” means “everyone.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is not in the 
opinion. I have not finished the read- 
ing. I continue to read as follows: 

If it be said that there is a right of prop- 
erty in the intangible thing upon which a 
representation of the flag has been placed, 
the answer is that such representation— 
which im itself cannot belong, as property, to 
an individual—has been placed on such a 
thing in violation of law and subject to the 
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power of government to prohibit its use for 
purposes of advertising. 


Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator went 
over that, and I am not arguing about 
the flag. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But there are other 
illustrations. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The flag, however, in 
my opinion, does not furnish an argu- 
ment which is on all fours with the red- 
cross emblem. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wanted the Senator 
to understand that I take the position 


that the emblem of the Red Cross is in | 


the same class or category as flags of 
nations, of towns, of regiments, and so 
on. It is an emblem representing an 
organization which is of sufficient im- 
portance to place the emblem into the 
category of flags. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not agree with 
that statement, but even if it were so, the 
flag is as old as the country, but the Red 
Cross is only as old as the first congres- 
sional statute, which was passed in 1900. 

Let me state briefly the chronology of 
the red cross to show the Senate what 
I mean. 

Beginning at least as early as the 
eleventh century, the red cross became a 
permanent and familiar symbol in 
Christian countries, and since 1189 has 
been a national emblem of England. 

On August 22, 1864, the Geneva Con- 
vention adopted “a red cross on a white 
ground” as its symbol. The United 
States was not represented. 

In 1866 there was appointed the Bel- 
lows committee, which had “an ephem- 
eral existence,” and dissolved in 1872 
without taking action. 

In 1869 Miss Clara Barton, founder of 
the American Red Cross Society, first 
heard of the Geneva Convention. 

From 1872 to 1905 numerous firms— 
of which not more than a dozen are 
still in existence and using the mark— 
adopted as a trade-mark the historic 
symbol of the red cross or the words 
“red cross” or both. And at least three 
present users, or their predecessors, 
started use prior to 1881. Canepa Co., 
of Chicago, in 1872 adopted the symbol 
on macaroni and has been using this 
trade-mark on its product continuously 
ever since—70 long years. Seabury & 
Johnson, predecessor of Johnson & 
Johnson, started using the historic sym- 
bol in 1879. Charles B. Silver & Son 
claim continuous use since 1876. 

In 1881 an American committee formed 
by Miss Barton in 1877 incorporated 
under the name “The American Asso- 
ciation of the Red Cross.” 

This is the point: Five years before 
the American Red Cross Society was 
first incorporated Charles B. Silver & 
Son were in business and using the red 
cross symbol all over America. The or- 
ganizations which existed before the 
American Red Cross were nebulous. 
They were bound together by no law, no 
rule, no incorporation. Nothing existed 
except the name. The point that 
clinched the argument was made in con- 
nection with the first act of Congress. 
Miss Mabel Boardman, one of the finest 
citizens of this Republic, and for 40 or 50 
years the head of the Red Cross in this 
city and in the Nation, in testimony 
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| given before a committee, which I quoted 


awhile back, said the users of the red 
eross emblem before the American Red 
Cross Society was incorporated had a 
valid right to it, and they could be ex- 
empted from the provisions of that act, 
and Congress in its very first act said 
that it should not prevent those persons 
who had been using the red cross here- 
tofore, before the American Red Cross 
Society was formed, from continuing its 


| use. It is with respect to one of those 


individuals that I say now, “If you are 
going to take it away after by direct 
language having let him use it for all 


| these years, at least give him a day in 


court.” 

Mr. President, why was it that in the 
first act of Congress the users of the red 
cross emblem were not prevented from 
using it further? Why was it that in the 
first act creating the Red Cross by con- 
gressional statute words were inserted to 
the effect that “this act shall not apply 
to those now legally in possession of red 
cross trade-marks, who had them years 
prior to the incorporation of this society 
in 1881“? It was because then and there 
the officials of the Red Cross Society, 
testifying before a congressional com- 
mittee, said they thought it was only fair 
and right todo so. In my humble judg- 
ment the Congress then and there by 
exempting the prior users of the red 
cross gave them legal clearance to con- 
tinue its use, and they have done so up 
to this hour, but now in 1944 Congress 
proposes to take that right away from 
them, after Congress has by its official 
and express sanction given the use of the 
red cross trade-mark to those who had 
that trade-mark long before the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society was incorporated. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the bill 
before the Senate is constitutional. I 
love the Red Cross as much as anyone 
can love it. I like its purpose. I am 
a contributor to the Red Cross. I would 
do anything I could to aid its welfare. 
I think it is one of the finest organiza- 
tions in the world. But simply because 
that is so it is not entitled to take the 
smallest advantage of any person who, 
standing before us as a free citizen of 
this country, is entitled to a square deal 
and the right to possess whatever he has 
won honestly and within the laws of our 
own country. 

We should not overplay the humani- 
tariąn side of this matter and lose sight 
of the real merit of the case, even though 
it be the poorest citizen of this great Re- 
public whose rights are involved. De- 
mocracy does not consist of giving pro- 
tection to large and powerful groups. It 
consists in the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to go to the side of the most hum- 
ble citizen in our whole land and to see 
to it that he receives the same consider- 
ation and justice that the most powerful 
may receive. 

I am speaking for one little man only, 
in a little country town. Whatever the 
Congress does, it will not result in mak- 
ing me any worse off or better off. It 
will not help or hurt my political career. 
It will not benefit or hinder me in any 
way of which I can conceive. I am here 
expending of my energy and fighting this 
battle, because I believe it to be my duty 
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to see to it that no man, black or white, 
rich or poor, high or low, shall have his 
rights confiscated by legislative fiat, by 
the Senate of the United States, no mat- 
ter how worthy the motive behind the 
proposed action may be. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. Presiden. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am willing to withhold my suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum if the Senator 
from Connecticut wishes me to do so. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has stated that he is willing to 
withhold his previous suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. So far as I am 
concerned, that is an agreeable course. 

I wish the Recorp to show simply that 
Iam opposed to the motion to reconsider. 
In that connection I submit a few of the 
reasons which, it seems to me, justify 
our refusal to reconsider our previous 
action on Senate bill 469. 

Mr. President, in the first place a sug- 
gestion has been made that we would be 
denying someone of just compensation 
if we gave to the American Red Cross 
the exclusive use of this symbol. Let it 
be made perfectly clear that we are not 
taking anyone’s business away from him, 
we are not condemning his property and 
converting it to public use. No con- 
demnation of that sort is involved. 

Quite the contrary, Mr. President, the 
fact remains, and it is the law, and the 
Senator from Maryland has correctly 
stated it insofar as he has defined the 
status of a trade-mark, that one of the 
functions of a trade-mark is to identify 
the source from which a particular arti- 
cle comes, to the end that the producer 
of the item may protect the product, so 
identified, in the marts of trade against 
improper competition. 

Thus, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Maryland would certainly be bound to 
admit that there could be no assignment 
by the C. B. Silver Co., of Havre de Grace, 
Md., of its ownership of its trade-mark 
unless it transferred its business or the 
goodwill of the business to which that 
mark is attached and with which the 
Silver Co. business has heretofore been 
identified. Thus, Mr. President, if a 
person in an adjoining community 
were to set up some competitive line of 
canned goods and were also to attempt 
to market them under the name and 
term “C. B. Silver Red Cross Canned 
Goods,” if that be the correct designa- 
tion of the name, the constituent for 
whom the Senator from Maryland so 
eloquently pleads, as the law now stands, 
could properly go into court, could prop- 
erly invoke injunctive relief, and could 
otherwise seek to protect himself against 
the improper competition of the busi- 
nessman in the adjoining community. 

But, Mr. President, if the Congress of 
the United States, acting properly, says 
that neither Mr. Silver nor the man in 
the adjoining community may use that 
mark at all, neither gains an unfair ad- 
vantage over the other, and consequently 
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no competitive status is destroyed. 
When we protect the American Red 
Cross in the use henceforth of the red 
cross symbol, we are not denying to Mr. 
Silver any remedy whatever. Quite the 
contrary, Mr. President, we actually say 
in this bill that he will be permitted to 
use the symbol over the next 3 years, 
provided he actually had a lawful use 
prior to 1905. We also say that his 


Jobber and distributor may distribute. 


We even say that until 1950 the retailer 
may dispose of the goods on his shelves. 

So during the period in question, Mr. 
Silver, or anybody who might take from 
him if he were to make an assignment 
of his whole business, including the 
trade-mark, would be completely pro- 
tected; and from 1950 forward there 
would be no need for it, because no com- 
petitor could use the C. B. Silver red 
cross mark anyway. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why give him 3 
years, if there is no loss? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, we 
take account of the fact that there have 
been bona fide users. We have always 
done so. We say that there are those 
who have goods on their shelves; there 
are manufacturers who have tooled up 
their plants to produce given items; we 
say that there are legitimate distribu- 
tors and wholesalers who have invested 
their money, and whose inventories 
would be affected. We say that there 
are retailers who have goods on their 
shelves which the public may buy, at 
least until 1950. So, in the interest of 
protecting all those whose capital is thus 
invested in inventories upon which the 
red cross as a trade-mark would be used 
as a symbol or emblem, we say in the 
bill that there will be no commercial 
stigma attached, and no violation of our 
penal statutes would follow, if within the 
permitted period they dispose of the 
goods on hand. 

Actually, Mr. President, since we pro- 
ceed under the treaty, there is no legal 
reason why we could not tomorrow ex- 
tinguish the use of the mark by anyone. 
The fact remains that we are eminently 
fair to those people in taking the posi- 
tion we take. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know whether 
the Senator was present this morning, 
but I read a long list of Supreme Court 
decisions, all to the effect that trade- 
marks were property. I also referred to 
a great many sales of trade-marks, some 
for as much as $40,000,000. I showed 
that the Coca-Cola Co. had in excess of 
$4,000,000 of assets in one of its state- 
ments, and had $34,000,000 worth of 
trade-mark goodwill. The stock of that 
company is selling on the basis of the 
goodwill built up. I likewise showed 
that if the Coca-Cola name were changed 
to Berry Cola, all of the goodwill built 
up would be lost. It would be necessary 
to build all over again the goodwill for 
the product, 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] stated that the reason the 
3-year provision was made was to allow 
users of the symbol to build up another 
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trade-mark in place of the one taken 
away, and that it would be harsh to take 
it away overnight, because they would 
lose their business, but if they had two 
trade-marks simultaneously so that they 
could make the transition, the loss would 
be reduced to a minimum. Therefore, I 
do not believe the Senator from Con- 
necticut, well meaning though I know 
him to be, is accurate in what he says 
when he maintains that a trade-mark 
can be taken away overnight without loss 
to the person who for many years has 
been doing business behind that trade- 
mark. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I did 
not say that it would not be harsh. I 
did not say that it could be done without 
loss. I would not have the Senator from 
Maryland think me that naive, and I 
would not have him ascribe such state- 
ments to me. Of course there is no 
question that there would be loss. All I 
said was that, as a matter of law, if we 
have the right to act at all, we may act 
tomorrow as well as 3 years, 6 years, or 9 
years hence. There is no question about 
that, I pointed out that the Committee 
on the Judiciary was simply trying to 
tide over those who, in fact, had estab- 
lished lawful use of the red cross as a 
symbol prior to 1905. That much we 
do. That is all we do. But even so, 
we condition our grant of permissive use 
upon three factors, all of which appear. 
on page 4, lines 3 to 13 of the bill, one 
of them being that any legitimate user 
who seeks to convert must set forth the 
new trade name, and will thereafter be 
permitted to insert, if he does set forth 
the new trade name, “Formerly Red 
Cross,” thus identifying his product and 
giving it continuity in the marts of trade. 

So far as the matter of compensation 
to C. B. Silver Co. or any other user 
prior to 1905 is concerned, it is in no 
way whatever contingent upon any 
claim, as has been set forth here, that 
we are taking away a property right as 
such, which, by way of condemnation 
or otherwise in the name of the United 
States Government, entitles that indi- 
vidual to compensation. That is simply 
not so, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. One thing is perfectly 
obvious, in my opinion, and that is that 
we do not have to give anything to the 
Red Cross. The Red Cross now has the 
emblem. 

Mr. DANAHER. There is no question 
about that. I think it is clearly estab- 
lished. I will go further and say that 
if there never were a Red Cross Socluty 
until tomorrow, and if we should there- 
upon incorporate one and, having in- 
corporated it, should enter into a treaty 
among 30, 40, or 50 nations, under the 
terms of which we might agree to pro- 
tect the emblem which we give it, I do 
not care how many prior users there 
might be, if there were any hitherto 
utilizing the red cross as a trade-mark, 
we still would have the power so to act. 
Those who adopt a contrary view, let me 
say to the Senator from Vermont, com- 
pletely fail to regard the fact that when 
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the Congress acts with the Executive in 
making a treaty, we participate in law- 
making upon a completely different 
ground than when we exercise purely 
legislative powers. In this particular 
case, the legislative branch and the 
executive branch, through their joint 
treaty-making powers, actually did enter 
into a treaty which would protect this 
emblem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understood the 
Senator a moment ago, it seems to me 
that he stated a rather novel proposition 
of law, namely, that if there had been 
no Red Cross before, and we were to 
create one tomorrow, even though there 
were 50 bona fide users of the symbol 
who had used it for 50 years, we could 
provide that hereafter they could not 
use it. I will concede that that is true 


as an abstract proposition, provided that 


at the same time those who legally used 
it heretofore were compensated for the 
loss of their property. The mere making 
of a treaty does not take from a citizen 
any fundamental right guaranteed to 


him by the Constitution. In fact, we 


can adopt no treaty which transcends 
the Constitution. If we could, we could 
use the treaty-making power to amend 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The Senator will remember that the only 
way by which the Constitution can be 
amended is provided for in the Constitu- 
tion itself. We may adopt treaties which 
modify certain things, which we have 
heretofore done but, in my opinion, we 
cannot adopt a treaty which funda- 
mentally alters the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. DANAHER. I am glad the Sen- 


ator added “in my opinion,” because his 


statement sets him somewhat at variance 
with the Supreme Court, which has heid 
otherwise. 

The fifth and the fourteenth amend- 
ments are in nowise involved in this in- 
stance, if we, in the performance of our 
treaty-making powers, choose constitu- 
tionally, as we are permitted to do, to 
disregard both. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not arguing that 
point with the Senator. The point I am 
trying to bring out is that if the Red 
Cross were created tonight, and if the 
red cross trade-mark, used by 40 per- 
sons, ccule no longer be used in the fu- 
ture the treaty could be adopted. It 
would be a good treaty, but that would 
not permit the Government to take prop- 
erty without due process of law. That 
provision would still be in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does not the Senator 
see that that is exactly the point at which 
he comes so close to being right, and then 

- veers off each time he gets there? He 
says that the Government would be tak- 
ing property without compensation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. For the public good. 

Mr. DANAHER. The Government is 
taking the property of no one, with or 
without compensation. The Government 
is simply saying that pursuant to a po- 
litical duty upon which our country has 
now engaged, through the proper con- 
stitutional methods, we in the United 
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States, through domestic law, will exe- 
cute the political duty which we hither- 
to assumed. That is what we say, and 
that is all we are doing. There is no 
taking by the Government of the prop- 
erty of anyone. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator is 
saying is simply this: If we make a treaty 
with foreign nations providing that every 
twentieth house in America shall be lev- 
eled to the ground and if the Senate in 
its wisdom ratifies the treaty it will be 
the law of the land under the treaty- 
making powers of our Congress. With 
that, lagree. However, at the same time 
the Government, in carrying out that 
treaty, will have to compensate out of 
the Federal Treasury the twentieth house 
owner whenever the house is leveled, or 
else at the time of the leveling the citizen 
may cbtain an injunction, or pursue 
whatever legal methods will stop the 
Government from actually taking pos- 
session of the property until the citizen 
is compensated. That is not what the 
Senator is saying. He is saying that if 
we make a treaty to level every twentieth 
house, the Government can level every 
twentieth house and pay nobody any- 
thing for the property. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp show that the last three or four 
hundred words have been uttered by the 
Senator from Maryland. That is not 
what the Senator from Connecticut has 
been saying. Itis what the Senator from 
Maryland says. It is what he would put 
into my mouth, but which I refuse to 
accept as being what I have said. I do 
not make any claim that we have a right 
to take every twentieth house, with or 
without compensation, or that we may 
adopt any such treaty as the one to which 
the Senator has referred, or ratify it, 
or so act in any guise whatever. I make 
no such claim; not only that, but there 
is no analogy whatever between the 
ridiculous hypothesis which the Senator 
from Maryland would create and then 
call an anomaly and the present situa- 
tion confronting us. There is no such 
anomaly on the facts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think there 
is an anomaly at all. I think it is a 
similar rather than an anomalous case. 
The Senator has said that we could adopt 
a treaty and take away the property 
right of all those red cross trade-mark 
owners without compensation to them, 
and I see no difference between that 
situation and adopting another treaty 
providing for the leveling of every 
twentieth house without any compensa- 
tion to be paid to its owner. 

Mr, DANAHER. Mr. President, once 
again the Senator from Maryland has 
said that by a treaty we are trying to 
take away the property rights of users 
of the red cross emblem. That is exact- 
ly what I say we are not doing. The 
Senator from Maryland argues that, 
not I. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What are we doing 
then? 

Mr. DANAHER. All we are doing is 
implementing through legislative act a 
treaty which we are bound to implement 
when, pursuant to proper constitutional 
and political action of this Government, 
we bound ourselves. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. What happens? 
What would be the result? 

Mr. DANAHER. As a result we say 
that Mr. C. B. Silver, of somewhere in 
Maryland, who once was able to protect 
himself in the courts of Maryland 
against competition if anyone other than 
he put out canned pears or fruits under 
the red cross label, will no longer have 
to protect himself, because we say that 
neither’ Mr. Silver nor his competitor 
may use the red cross, and therefore he 
has lost nothing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. He has not even lost 
his trade-mark, has he? 

Mr. DANAHER. He has lost nothing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has he lost his trade- 
mark? 

Mr. DANAHER. He has lost his use 
in court of a basis upon which to estab- 
lish unfair competition should there be 
any. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I asked the Senator 
the specific question, Has he lost his 
trade-mark? 

Mr. DANAHER. No. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Can he still use it 
after the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation? 

Mr. DANAHER. He may use it during 
the period which the Congress desig- 
nates. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Then I ask the Sena- 
tor if Mr. Silver will have lost his existing 
trade-mark at the end of 3 years. 

Mr. DANAHER. On July 1, 1950, he 
will no longer be allowed to use it in the 
marts of trade, but that does not in any 
way involve a loss of the trade-mark. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But he will have lost 
his trade-mark in 3 years. 

Mr. DANAHER. Oh, yes; he will have 
lost his trade-mark so far as manufac- 
turing is concerned. He cannot manu- 
facture under it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it worth anything? 

Mr. DANAHER. Not a nickel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is not worth a cent? 

Mr. DANAHER. It is not worth a 
nickel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It has no value? 

Mr. DANAHER. It is not worth a 
nickel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Did the Senator hear 
me read a long list of trade-mark sale 
values earlier in the day? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why was so much 
paid for those trade-marks? 

Mr.DANAHER. Why was $300,000,000 
paid only recently for the stocks in a 
whisky-distillery business? Because the 
purchasers obtained the assets, the good- 
will, and also the trade name. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; and the good- 
will; what is “goodwill”? 

Mr. DANAHER. We may adopt the 
definition once used by Justice Holmes, 
that it is the disposition of a satisfied 
customer to return to the place where 
he has been well treated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The trade-mark 
would show where the customer obtained 
his goods, and the Senator would move 
a man’s place of business, theoretically, 
or take away his trade-mark so that all 
his goods would be destroyed, and then 
say that he had not lost anything. 
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Mr. DANAHER. No; the trade-mark 
which designates the place of origin, or 
the source of goods, is designed through 
common law and statute law to protect 
the user against fraud or the owner of 
goods against unlawful competition, and 
we step in and say in effect, We will 
protect you against unlawful competi- 
tion or any other type of competition re- 
sulting through the use of the red cross 
as a trade-mark, and you have lost noth- 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Is the argument 
preceeding on the theory that we have by 
treaty agreed to enact this legislation? 

Mr. DANAHER. We have by treaty 
given the International Red Cross a dis- 
tinctive status; and all nations signatory 
to the treaty, in terms—the exact lan- 
guage is not available to me 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ihave it before me. 

Mr. DANAHER. In terms, agreed to 
recommend to the legislatures of each of 
the signatory states the adoption of leg- 
islation which will protect the status 
about which we have agreed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The exact lan- 
guage of the treaty is as follows: 

The governments of the high contracting 
parties whose legislation may not now be 
adequate shall take or shall recommend to 
their legislatures such measures as may be 
necessary at all times: 

(a) to prevent the use by private persons 
or by societies other than those upon which 
this convention confers the right thereto, of 
the emblem or of the name of the red cross 
or Geneva cross, as well as any other sign 
or designation constituting an imitation 
thereof, whether for commercial or other 
purposes. 

So, do not the contracting parties per- 
form their duties when they recommend 
to their legislative bodies that the Red 
Cross emblem be protected? 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator has just 
read the words “shall take or shall rec- 
ommend,” has he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
consider that language to be an agree- 
ment that the Congress shall enact. the 
proposed law? 

Mr. DANAHER. I know, and so does 
the Senator from Michigan, that no prior 
Congress, including the one of 1929, had 
the power to bind us in 1944 to take any 
particular or specific action or even to 
adopt the very language of the bill itself. 
The Senator knows that and I know it. 
However, we are certainly bound to do 
everything we possibly can do, and to 
take whatever action is necessary in 
order to accomplish the objectives with 
reference to which our international 
good faith is pledged under the language 
of the treaty. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has no idea that the Department 
of State and the Chief Executive em- 
ee that language to fool anyone, has 

9 


Mr. DANAHER, If that were the case, 
the words would be weasel words. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, we did not 
do that as a great Nation. 
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-Mr. DANAHER. I say to the Senator 
from Vermont—and I thank him for em- 
phasizing the point—that we bound our- 
selves to take the necessary action, what- 
ever it should be, and whatever the words 
may be, to accomplish the objective 
toward which we bound our international 
sper faith. We can be satisfied with no 
ess. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam anxious to get 
back to the question of not taking any- 
thing away from the Silver Co. in Mary- 
land. I want to support the Red Cross, 
and I should be glad if we could reach 
some equitable and just basis to permit 
the Red Cross the exclusive use of this 
emblem. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is the object 
of the bill. I do not believe that any 
Senator would be justified in casting his 
vote to deprive a citizen of Maryland of 
a property right which he has in a trade- 
mark without due process of law, or 
without making some arrangement for 
him to receive just compensation for 
whatever value the trade-mark may 
have. I do not believe we should deny 
him a day in court so that he may assert 
or present his claim to a court of law. 
If we made a treaty by which we have 
obligated ourselves to enact a law, and 
without the enactment of the law this 
man would keep this trade-mark and 
whatever value it may have and he used 
it prior to the time we recognized the 
red cross as a national emblem, then it 
belongs to him and he has a right to use 
it. I am willing to take it away from 
him in the interest of humanity and 
justice, but I am not willing to take it 
away from him if we impose upon him 
and cause him to suffer loss and then 
deny him an opportunity to go into a 
court of law and have the court say 
whether or not he has been deprived of 
his property without. due process of law. 
What does my friend from Connecticut 
say about that? 

Mr. DANAHER. Suppose tomorrow 
the Senator from Kentucky and I were 
to incorporate for the manufacture of 
Chandler Shoes, that we made an ex- 
cellent grade of shoes, and let us say, for 
present purposes we fixed a price of $7 
a pair on the Chandler shoes, and adver- 
tised them, and people thought they were 
pretty good shoes; certainly the Senator 
from Kentucky would think that once 
we established the lawful use of a well- 
known mark to which goodwill attaches, 
no other competitor could use lawfully 
our agreed upon trade-mark of Chan- 
dler Shoes. We could register that 
trade-mark with our Government au- 
thorities if we wished to register it. We 
would not have to do it; we could acquire 
a right at common law to the exclusive 
use of the name Chandler Shoes.“ Now 
along comes a prospective customer who 
says to us, Will you sell me the trade- 
mark Chandler Shoes’, merely the trade- 
mark. I do not want your place of 
business; I do not want your machinery, 
I do not want your industrial plant or 
your sales staff or your advertising-copy 
writers; I want none of them; all I want 
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is the name ‘Chandler Shoes’.” Does 
the Senator understand that we could 
lawfully through our company dispose 
of the trade-mark “Chandler Shoes” 
without the goodwill adhering thereto, 
or without disposing of the assets of the 
business? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Trade-marks have 
been sold, I understand, as property. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does not the Senator 
recognize that we would have to transfer 
all the assets out of which the goodwill 
attached to the trade-mark derives? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If we wanted to 
make more shoes we could later make 
more shoes and call them by some other 
name. 

Mr. DANAHER. Iam trying to estab- 
lish in the mind of the Senator that there 
is a common misapprehension as to the 
Status of a trade-mark. It is necesssary 
to assign with the trade-mark the assets 
of the business, or its inventory and good- 
will, to go with the trade-mark, to give 
the latter the value which the Senator 
from Maryland would build up in the 
minds of the people by telling us that 
Coca-Cola sold its trade name and all its 
business for $42,000,000 or whatever the 
price was. I do not know as to that. 
What I am trying to make plain to- the 
Senator is that the real value is derived 
not merely from the trade-mark; many 
times it stems from the very existence 
and being of one man, who is the brains 
and chief asset of the business, irrespec- 
tive of the trade-mark. The name 
actually does mean a very great deal. I 
agree to that, and I agree also that a 
valid trade-mark protects the owners, 
the Senator from Kentucky and me in 
our hypothetical case, against the unlaw- 
ful competition of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who might, if he chose, fraudu- 
lently try to participate in the goodwill 
we had built up. Then we could go into 
court and sue him, enjoin him, and re- 
cover damages from him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. DANAHER. So I say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that we must draw 
the line at that point. That is exactly 
where so many here have failed to draw 
the line, and that is why it is that the 
Senator from Maryland can make his 
arguments sound so plausible to a good 
many of our colleagues. We on the com- 
mittee who have had to live with this 
question for many months reeognize very 
well that the way we brought the bill out 
is the only way properly to accomplish 
the objective we are all willing to estab- 
lish and wish to accomplish. 

I now yield to our honest: competitor 
with an inferior line. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I 
understand what the Senator says it is 
that a trade-mark by itself has no value. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator let 
me give him a concrete example? 

Mr. DANAHER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Several years ago 
we had prohibition. Before prohibition 
came there was a distiller in Tennessee 
by the name of Jack Daniels, who made 
“Jack Daniels” Cascade sour-mash liquor 
which obtained a great reputation. He 
left in his will the distillery and the 
trade-mark he had established for this 
liquor to his nephew, a very fine gentle- 
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man, elderly now, by the name of Lem 
Motlow. Prohibition came, and after it 
had been in force for a number of years 
and seemed destined to last for a great 
many years, as it was in the Constitu- 
tion—fcr there was not very much con- 
troversy about it at that time—he came 
to Washington witt his lawyer, Mr. Seth 
Walker, and said that a gentleman in 
New York had taken over the name of 
“Jack Daniels” and was making a liquor 
illegally under the name of “Jack Dan- 
iels,” was selling an enormous quantity 
of it, and that this other man had no 
right to the name “Jack Daniels.” 

There was then in existence a liquor 
board that had control of such matters— 
I have forgotten its name—and Mr. Mot- 
low asked me if I would introduce him 
and his lawyer to the Board. I did so, 
although I was a prohibitionist and al- 
though I did not drink at all and never 
have in my life. We went down to the 
Board. Jack Daniels distillery had long 
since passed out. Its liquors had all 
been sold and drunk; it had no property 
rights of any kind under heaven, except 
the alleged property night of the trade- 
mark “Jack Daniels” liquor. The Board 
heard the argument very carefully. I 
also heard it. Mr. Walker made a fine 
argument. The same argument was 
made by the New York people that the 
Senator is making that prohibition had 
wiped out the distillery and the stock on 
hand. had destroyed the value of the 
* trade-mark, and there was nothing to 
quarrel about. 

The Board held differently. The 
Board upheld Mr. Motlow, and his right 
to use the name “Jack Daniels” liquor. 
What has been the result? Prohibition 
has been repealed, and I suppose Mr. 
Motlow, under his exclusive trade-mark 
to “Jack Daniels” liquor, has become one 
of the wealthiest men in my State since 
the prohibition law was repealed. 
Therefore, when the Senator says that 
a trade-mark has no value, he says some- 
thing that I cannot understand at all. 
Indeed, I know to the contrary, and I 
have given a concrete case in evidence 
of my position, 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator from 
Tennessee ought to recall that what I 
did say was that it may not be disposed 
of separately from the business, or good- 
will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This was entirely 
separate; there was nothing else at stake; 
the business had gone; the distillery was 
used as a cow barn; the law had done 
away with it, and the distillery itself had 
almost rotted down. I myself saw it at 
one time, and somebody said, “There is 
the old distillery of Jack Daniels.” All 
the property rights had gone. There was 
but one thing at stake, and that was the 
trade-mark. The law had prohibited 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. The 
distillery had gone out of use entirely. 
But the name was held to be of value and 
to be the property of Lem Motlow, and 
the result has been, as I have said, that 
Lem Motlow, since the prohibition law 
has been repealed, has made perhaps a 
million dollars out of that one trade- 
mark. 

Mr. DANAHER. Let me point out to 
the Senator that there might have been 
15 users attempting to take over a name 
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in a period like that, and give it use, and 
give it validity, and go out and advertise 
and build goodwill around it. By the 
same token, let me point out, names are 
taken over, like Old Overholt, Old Fitz- 
gerald, perhaps Kentucky Pride, or 
other names we see advertised. All dur- 
ing prohibition there were great stocks 
of that kind of stuff in bond, and even 
though it could not be legally sold in the 
general market. it was withdrawable 
under permit, and under prescription, 
and in that sort of way. So that the 
names did retain value, even though 
there was not the use in competition as is 
true of ordinary commodities in com- 
merce. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The situation de- 
tailed by the Senator from Tennessee was 
repeated over and over again in my sec- 
tion, and that is why I had the definite 
impression that a name was of value, 
even though there were no property, and 
the distilleries were in ruins. In many 
cases there were no stocks on hand at all, 
yet the names were fought for and care- 
fully kept, and one dared not use the 
name of one of those distilleries, because 
if he did, someone would take him to 
court and establish the right to the name. 

I am exceedingly interested in this 
matter. I do not wish to vote to deprive 
the man referred to by the Senator from 
Maryland of his trade-mark. I am will- 
ing to do it, but not unless I am certain 
that I leave him the right to go to court 
and have damages assessed if there be 
any, and the chance for him to get what- 
ever value And return there may be for 
his labor, especially when we consider 
that he has been in the business all these 
years, since 1876, as I understand was the 
case of the man from Maryland. 

Mr. DANAHER. The natural desire of 
the Senator from Kentucky is correct, 
and I thank him for what he has said. 

Mr. President, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and I wish to conclude by 
saying merely that I think the motion to 
reconsider should be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
reconsider. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Downey O'Mahoney 
Andrews Eastland Overton 
Austin Ellender Radcliffe 
Bailey Ferguson Revercomb 
Ball George Robertson 
Bankhead Gerry Russell 
Barkley Gillette Shipstead 
Bilbo Green Smith 
Brewster Hawkes Stewart 
Brooks Holman Taft 

Buck Jackson Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla, 
Bushfield La Follette Tunnel 
Butler McClellan Tydings 
Byrd McFarland Vandenberg 
Caraway McKellar Wagner 
Chandler Maloney Weeks 
Clark, Idaho Maybank Wheeler 
Clark, Mo d Wherry 
Connally Murdock Wiley 
Cordon Nye Willis 
Danaher O'Daniel Wilson 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 469) was passed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the motion to 
reconsider, which is pending, is agreed 
to, I understand the bill then is open to 
amendment, or any motion which may be 
made in connection with the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
technically would not be open to amend- 
ment, it the motion to reconsider is 
agreed to by the Senate, until the vote 
by which the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time was also 
reconsidered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
the pending question is on agreeing to 
the motion to reconsider the vote on the 
passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I am 
not clear that I understood adequately 
what the Chair held. Is the parliamen- 
tary status that if we wish to reconsider 
our previous action in bringing the biil 
thus far along through its parliamen- 
tary stages, the proper vote is “yea,” 
and if we wish to proceed to adopt the 
bill without amendment, the vote is 
“nay”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I announce that 
the senior Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Lucas] is absent on official business. It 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Davis]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grassl. I am not advised how either 
Senator would vote if present and vot- 
ing. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER, I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
Reep]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 
I am not advised how either Senator 
would vote if present and voting. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], who is absent at- 
tending the International Labor Organi- 
zation Conference in Philadelphia, has a 
general pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. I am not ad- 
vised how either Senator would vote if 
present and voting. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Bont], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WatsH] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kincore], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent 
on official business for the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 
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The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Haren], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senators from Nevada (Mr. 
McCarran and Mr. ScrucHam], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsuH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvEz] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
following Senators are necessarily ab- 
sent: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Capper], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. REED]. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Davis] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosry] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES} has a general pair with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. NYE (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. I am not 
advised how either Senator would vote 
if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays, 38, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Aiken Eastland Robertson 
Bailey George Russell 
Ball Gillette Smith 
Brooks Hawkes Stewart 
Buck Holman Thomas, Okla 
Bushfield McKellar Tydings 
Byrd Nye Weeks 
Chandler O'Daniel Wheeler 
Clark, Idaho Radcliffe 
Clark, Mo Revercomb 
NAYS—38 

Andrews Ellender O'Mahoney 
Austin Ferguson Overton 

ead Gerry Shipstead 
Barkley Green t 
Bilbo Jackson Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Tunnell 
Burton La Follette Vandenberg 
Butler McClellan Wagner 
Caraway McFarland Wherry 
Connally Maloney Wiley 
Cordon Maybank Willis 
Danaher Mead Wilson 
Downey Murdock 

NOT VOTING—30 
Bone Hill 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Reynolds 
Capper Kilgore 
Chavez Langer Thomas, Utah 
Davis Lucas Tobey 
Glass McCarran Truman 
Guffey Millikin Waligren 
Gurney Moore Walsh, 
Hatch Murray Walsh, N. J. 
Hayden Pepper White 
So the motion to reconsider was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be transmitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] 
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has called my attention to what appears 
to have been a mistake made during con- 
sideration of this measure, I shall ask 
him to make an announcement regard- 
ing it. A 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bil may be 
amended in section 4 by striking out the 
word “or” and inserting the word “and”, 
so that the section which is to be limited 
will read “Made and colored in imitation 
of the red cross”, instead of “Made or 
colored.” 

That amendment was made in one 
place in the bill which was before the 
Senate, but by accident was omitted in 
another place. Iask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be so amended before 
being transmitted again to the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that I do not doubt that the Senator’s 
purpose is entirely good, but the Senate 
has just declined to reconsider the bill, 
The House could make any necessary 
amendments by way of corrections, I 
should think. If we reconsider the bill, 
it is reconsidered. 

Mr. TAFT. However, after a bill has 
been passed, I do not think it is beyond 
the power of the Senate by unanimous 
consent to make a minor corrective 
amendment which does not in any way 
change the action of the Senate there- 
tofore taken. 

Mr, CONNALLY. But in order to do 
that, the Senate must reconsider the bill 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not wish to ask for 
reconsideration of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will withdraw his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas object? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am endeavoring to 
have the Senator from Ohio withdraw 
his request. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the Senator from Texas will object if 
I do not withdraw my request, I with- 
draw it. x 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio withdraws his re- 
quest. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4559, the Navy 
Department appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4559) 
making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and ad- 
ditional appropriations therefor for the 
fiscal year 1944, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, is it in- 
tended to have the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill this after- 
noon, or is it intended merely to make 
the bill the order of business for the next 
session of the Senate? 
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Mr. OVERTON. I desire to have the 
bill made the unfinished business, and to 
have it taken up tomorrow without de- 
lay. 

However, before we proceed any 
further, I wish to say that I hope to 
have a record vote on the bill, for cer- 
tain reasons which I shall explain to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4559) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, and additional appropriations 
therefor for the fiscal year 1944, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that 
it be read for amendment, and that the 
amendments of the committee be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that I hope there will be a fair 
attendance at the session of the Senate 
tomorrow, and that we can proceed with- 
out unnecessary interruptions or ad- 
dresses to the consideration of this biil. 
I desire to ask for a record vote. To- 
morrow some important hearings are 
scheduled on the river and harbor bill, 
and I should like to have the Senate 
conclude consideration of the Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill as speedily 
as possible. It is very necessary that the 
Congress act upon it without delay. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope there 
will be a fair attendance of Senators at 
the session of the Senate tomorrow, and 
that we can proceed to dispose of the bill 
promptly, under all the circumstances. 


‘AMENDMENT OF THE ACT OF JUNE 7. 
1924—-FOREST PERPETUATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 45) to amend 
section 3 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 
Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 566), which was, on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “act”, to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That the appropriation under 
this authorization shall not exceed 
$6,300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945, $7,300,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and $8,300,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947.“ 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
authorized by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House. 
The amendment is satisfactory to the 
proponents of the bill. Therefore, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BARKLEY, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICLR (Mr. TUN- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nomination of several 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar, 

FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Foreign 
Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Foreign Service nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert J. Carson, to be ensign. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc, and that 
the President be notified forthwith of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc; and, without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the postmaster 
nominations. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Malcolm F. Schoeffel, to be rear 
admiral, for temporary service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gordon Rowe, to be commodore, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander, Fleet Air, Quon- 
set Point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of all confirmations of 
nominations made today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
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RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 25, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 24 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

S. Pinkney Tuck, of New York, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to Egypt. 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to~ 
Portugal, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Portugal. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Paul R. Leake, of Woodland, Calif., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 28, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif. (Reappointment.) 

THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Byron B. Harlan, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Leo Calvin Crawford, term expired. 

Joseph F. Deeb, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Michigan. (Mr. Deeb is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
April 24, 1944.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Harold K. Claypool, of Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Charles H. Sisson, deceased. 

William M. Lindsay, of Kansas, to be 
United States marshal’ for the district of 
Kansas, (Mr. Lindsay is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
April 12, 1944.) 

George A. Wright, of Montana, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Montana, 
vice William W. Crawford, recess appoint- 
ment expired August 5, 1939. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captains 
First Lt. Hugh Mullan, Medical Corps (tem- 
porary major), with rank from May 5, 1944. 
First Lt. Joseph Davis Lea, Medical Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from May 14, 
1944. 


First Lt. Vince Moseley, Medical Corps 
(temporary major), with rank from May 25, 
1944. 


First st. William Richard Corcoran, Medi- 
cal Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 31, 1944. 

DENTAL CORPS 


To be colonels 


Lt. Col, Herman James Lambert, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 13, 1944. 

Lt. Col. James Barrett Mockbee, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 22, 1944. 

Lt. Col. Page Purnell Albert Chesser, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
May 29, 1944. 

To be major 

Capt. H. Beecher Dierdorff, Dental Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from May 27, 1944. 
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PHARMACY CORPS 
To be colonel 

Lt. Col. William Clarence Williams, Phar- 

macy Corps, with rank from May 6, 1944. 
CHAPLAINS 
To be captains 

Chaplain (First Lt.) Kenneth Malcolm 
Sowers, United States Army (temporary ma- 
jor), with rank from May 8, 1944. 

Chaplain (First Lt.) Walton Garrett Sugg, 
Jr., United States Army (temporary major), 
with rank from May 15, 1944, 

Chaplain (First Lt.) John Michael Hughes, 
United States Army (temporary captain), 
with rank from May 23, 1944. 

Chaplain (First Lt.) Verne Henry Warner, 
United States Army (temporary captain), 
with rank from May 23, 1944. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 24 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE-A CONSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

J. Rives Childs 
TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Philip D. Sprouse 

Francis L. Spalding 

Walter C. Dowling 

Max Waldo Bishop 

John L. Bankhead 

L. Randolph Higgs 

In THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be a rear admiral, to rank from July 15, 
1943 

Malcolm F. Schoeffel 
To be a commodore, to continue while serving 

as commander Fleet Air, Quonset Point 

Gordon Rowe 

Coast GUARD 
TO BE ENSIGN, TO RANK FROM DATE OF OATH 
Robert J. Carson 
POSTMASTERS 
IOWA 

Myrtle B. Stark, Boxholm. 

Marie Dougherty, Dougherty. 

Cyrus V. Nordblom, Harcourt, 

Ida Kelly, Harpers Ferry. 

Albert N. Wendel, Meservey. 

Richard E. Russell, Mingo. = 

William Bowers, Runnells. 

LOUISIANA 

Lucie L. Dugas, Bellerose. 

Beatrice J. Jacobs, Edgard. 

Willie Pennington Foster, Georgetown. 

Raoul Meche, Krotz Springs. 

Cyprien D. Trahan, Maurice. 

Elsie L. Goings, Mount Hermon. 

DeLuke Thibodeaux, Morse. 

Ermina M. Serpas, St. Bernard. 

MARYLAND 
Amos H. Wyatt, Marydel. 
MONTANA 

August Cor, Black Eagle. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mary A. Willey, Fremont. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Katie E. Kellihan, Cerro Gordo. 
Blanche W. Poole, McAdenville. 
OKLAHOMA 
G. Ben Grigsby, Sapulpa. 
WASHINGTON 

Harry C. Egbert, Easton. 

Nancy J. Stidham, Mossyrock. 

Sydney Moon, Pacitic Beach, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 24, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Spirit of the Most High, we pray 
Thee that however dark and terrible 
may be the need and however harsh and 
repellent may be the sins of men, enable 
us to possess our souls in patience and in 
the midst of contradictions seek Thy 
guidance. Allow the might of our im- 
mortal souls to arise above all things evil 
and claim Thee as our cup and our ever- 
lasting portion. Bless us with thought- 
ful minds and with tenderness of heart, 
which spring from the spirit of our Mas- 
ter and always help us to regard the good 
and beautiful with enthusiasm and the 
bad with abhorrence. a 

We are grateful, dear Lord, for the 
countless number of our citizens who 
wear no badge of honor or distinction, 
yet are among God’s choicest children. 
By their quiet, zealous devotion to duty 
they inspire others to believe in the high- 
est ideals known to man; for these living 
forces which make for sound and stable 
government we give Thee thanks. With 
their loyalty they surround us with their 
unheralded ministries. Forbid that we 
should ever fail or neglect them. The 
lilies of the field, the mountain slopes of 
Galilee, and the bathing sunshine of 
Olivet belong to them who are the sons 
and daughters of the Good Samaritan. 
In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 20, 1944, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 80. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the House of Representatives 
to have printed for its use additional copies 
of the hearings held before said committee 
during the current session relative to post- 
war planning. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 1743. An act to provide for the adequate 
production of seed of legumes and grasses re- 
5 in the war- food- production program; 
an 

S. J. Res, 122. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 248) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Louis Courcil,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. TuNNELL, and 
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Mr. Witson to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 544) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Rev. C. M. McKay,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
TUNNELL, and Mr. Witson to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 1313) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Delores Lewis,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. ELLEN DER, Mr. Stewart, and 
Mr. ROBERTSON to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 1411) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Eddie T. Stewart,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. TUNNELL, and 
Mr. Witson to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 1412) entitled An act for 
the relief of Mildred B. Hampton,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
O'DANIEL, and Mr. WHERRY to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 2625) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Edward E. Held and Mary 
Jane Held,” disagreed to by the House; 
‘agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. CAPPER 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 3 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 2928) entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act to fix the 
hours of duty of postal employees, and 
for other purposes,’ approved August 14, 
1935, as amended,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKEeEttar, Mr. BAILEY, and Mr, REED 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 3390) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Mavis Norrine Cothron and 
the legal guardian of Norma Lee Cothron, 
Florence Janet Cothron, and Nina Faye 
Cothron,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. WIILsoN to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
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bill (H. R. 3538) entitled “An act for the 
relief of the Reverend James T. Deni- 
gan,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
O’DaniEL, and Mr. WHERRY to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that the House of 
Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 176) entitled 
“An act for the relief of Austin L. Tier- 
ney,” and accompanying papers. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committe on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
tLe United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the fol- 
lowing departments and agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of the Interior, 

. Department of the Navy. 
Department of the Treasury, 
Department of War. 

. Office for Emergency Management, 
Office of Price Administration. 

. War Food Administration. 

. War Manpower Commission. 


THE LATE WILLIAM CARDINAL 
; * O'CONNELL 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, archbishop of 
Boston, priest for threescore years, 
bishop for over 42 years, member of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals for 33 years, 
has passed to his reward. The soul of 
a simple man, a great statesman, and 
militant spiritual leader rests in peace. 
America as a Nation, Massachusetts as 
his State, Boston as the seat of his 
episcopate, mourning his death, are 
humanly better for his life. 

Born not in luxury or wealth, raised 
by poor, sincere and God-loving par- 
ents, Cardinal O’Connell rose by force 
of character and strength of intellect to 
become the dean of the Catholic hier- 
archy in America and one of the out- 
standing churchmen of history. He was 
by nature a leader among men. Honored 
by the supreme pontiffs who saw so 
clearly in him throughout the years 
qualities of the disciples of Christ, Cardi- 
nal O'Connell through his large experi- 
ences in international contacts and af- 
fairs was likewise signally recognized 
by the rulers of foreign nations. Of 
personal charm, keen insight in matters 
of state, and unequaled foresight in 
church problems, he was universally 
democratic in his approach to the solu- 
tion of controversial issues and ever un- 
yielding in his adherence to the teach- 
ings cf Catholicism in thought and act. 
He was truly a leader of his church. He 
‘was ever mindful of the humble begin- 
ning of his position and his fame. 
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Cardinal O Connell never failed to thank 
God for his success. ; 

A most powerful force for good has 
been lost in the passing of this eminent 
prelate. History will appraise his great- 
ness. 

Churchman and American, Cardinal 
O'Connell never hesitated to speak 
when in his judgment occasion de- 
manded. He was courageous. His 
memoirs are replete with vigorous de- 
nial of irreligious tendencies and un- 
American doctrine at times when the 
person and theory attacked were bask- 
ing in the sun of popular acclaim. 

He hated intolerance and bigotry— 
whether found within or without the 
ranks of his spiritual flock. Experienced 
throughout his life in the solving of ra- 
cial and religious antipathies, he was 
ever eager to bring those of different 
faiths into a closer understanding of 
their separate differences and into a 
more intimate unison with God. The 
opponents of intolerance have lost a vig- 
orous advocate and faithful friend. 

No American ever guided more priests 
of God along sound, spiritual pathways 
and no prelate ever taught through the 
doctrines instilled in his spiritual family 
more true love of America than Cardinal 
O'Connell. Wherever he traveled, what- 
ever the nation of his residence, the na- 
tionality of his birth and the flag of his 
country were for him and through him 
an inspiration for greatness and good. 
Protector of America, servant of God, 
he was a noble patriot and brilliant 
spiritual leader, His spiritual leadership 
knew no confines. His life and teachings 
as an American will remain a powerful 
and lasting monument to his wisdom 
and ideals. 

Cardinal O’Connell was more than a 
noted prelate. He was an international 
figure of power, never to be forgotten 
and always to be conjured with whenever 
assailants of Americanism and Cathol- 
icism appeared armored for attack. 
His influence in the cause of good gov- 
ernment and national unity was im- 
measurable. The citizens of Massachu- 
setts have lost a first line and a last 
bastion of courageous defense against 
fascism, nazi-ism, and communism, and 
all other isms which would rear an ugly 
head against the foundations of our 
Government. His life exemplified vig- 
orous and vigilant Americanism under 
God. He believed in America. The hills 
of Boston are studded with monuments 
of Catholic churches, convents, colleges, 
and schools, built through his undying 
industry and executive genius. Cardinal 
O'Connell is at rest—but the influence 
of his tireless and undying devotion to 
church and state will remain for those 
who follow—an inspiration and an ideal. 

Brilliant pen may trace his history 
and eloquent voice portray his life, but 
when all is said and written the shadow 
of his life in Boston will ever remain a 
guardian of the faith, morals, and wel- 
fare of her citizens. 

William Cardinal O'Connell by his life 
clearly earned the title of “A Great 
Churchman and a Great American.” 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of my esteemed 
friend, Cardinal O’Connell, is a great 


shock to me and gives me a great feeling 


of deep personal loss. 

For many years His Eminence has been 
one of the great spiritual leaders, not 
only of our Nation but of the entire 
Christian world. His ideals, moral lead- 
ership, tolerance, churchmanship, and 
love of God and country have been of 
enormous value in the conduct and di- 
rection of the United States during the 
most difficult years in the life of our Na- 
tion. A firm believer in America and its 
institutions, he was a militant advocate 
of the preservation of the American way 
of life. His resourcefulness, his wisdom, 
his strength of character, his spiritual 
inspiration have provided the light and 
courage and hope for millions of men and 
women. Like a star from above, he has 
lighted the path of their destiny. He 
has spoken a word here, given a hand 
there, and performed many deeds to 
lighten the burdens of his fellow men. 

Born in my home community of Lowell, 
Cardinal O'Connell has been a valued 
friend over many years. This friendship 
has been a very fine possession. 

Our community and our Common- 
wealth have lost a friend, a cherished 
son, a distinguished citizen, a godly 
gentleman. 

Our country has lost one of its most 
eminent, most respected, most revered 
patriots. 

The Christian world has lost one of its 
noble leaders. 

Men and womer everywhere have lost 
Cardinal O’Connell, but his qualities, 
deeds, and inspirations shall live forever. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday, after the conclusion of the 
business which would have precedence, 
I may address the House for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRESERVING UNITY IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I noticed in the New York Times of 
yesterday that the Secretary of the Navy 
endeavored to impress the country with 
th necessity to preserve unity. That 
was a most important suggestion. There 
is a condition developing in America 
which is threatening our unity which 
calls for the wisest and most tolerant and 
the most determined effort on the part 
of the people of this country if we are to 
avoid serious interracial conflict. Itis a 
job that has got to be done. Not only is 
the strength, the solidarity of the coun- 
try to a definite degree menaced by this 
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thing which is being done at a time when 
we are at war, but it threatens the suc- 
cess of an experimen. which we are at- 
tempting in this country which has never 
before succeeded; that of trying to have 
two substantially dissimilar races live 
side by side in large numbers in the same 
communities. 

I will not have time, of course, to dis- 
cuss this matter now, but I have asked 
and received unanimous consent that I 
may discuss it more in detail on Thurs- 
day of this week. I feel sure I will not 
add by what I say anything to the diff- 
culties which now obtain. I hope I may 
be able to render some public service. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlemen from Texas has expired. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF INDIVIDUAL IN- 
COME-TAX RETURNS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill (H. R. 4646) to provide for simplifi- 
cation of the individual income tax and 
that for the purpose of such report the 
provisions of clause 2a of rule XIII of 
the Rules of the House—the so-called 
Ramseyer rule—be waived. 4 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have the 
privilege of addressing the House, for 20 
minutes after the disposition of business 
before the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE WILLIAM CARDINAL O'CONNELL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, again I 
regret my inability to adequately express 
my profound sorrow at the passing of 
William Cardinal O’Connell, archbishop 
of Boston, spiritual sovereign of more 
than 1,000,000 Massachusetts Catholics, 
New England’s first and only prince of 
the Church of Rome, and one of two 
cardinals of the United States. 

Cardinal O’Connell was a thorough, 
genuine, Christian gentleman, ever moti- 
vated by charity for all as brothers, tol- 
erance for all that was not baneful or 
iniquitous, and justice in all things, large 
and small, 

How much better the world would be 
if all, regardless of religious beliefs, 
would follow this altruistic, inspiring ex- 
ample. f 

When Cardinal O’Connell was 17 years 
of age he heard in his soul the voice of 
God calling him to lead a life that would 
tend to perfection. He heard in his soul 
the same divine voice that had spoken 
in Judea and Galilee; the divine voice 
that had said to the young man: 

He that loveth father or mother more than 


Me is not worthy of Me. And everybody that 
hati: left house, or brethren, or sister, or 
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father, or mother, or lands, for My Name's 
sake shall receive a hundredfold, and shail 
possess life everlasting. 


That voice did not speak in vain, 
Young O’Connell obeyed it, but not with- 
out struggle and sacrifice. All progress 
in Christian perfection supposes self- 
denial, and therefore the answer to that 
divine vocation required self-denial. 

That boy loved home, parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters, and he was loved in re- 
turn. His first sacrifice was to leave 
them. He bound himself to follow 
Christ all the days of his life in voluntary 
poverty, in perpetual chastity, and in en- 
tire obedience. 

No American loved his country more 
than Cardinal O’Connell and none with 
greater intelligence and with better will 
served America and the world. In him 
love of country followed love of God, and 
praiseworthily he served them both. 
Love of God made him a true patriot, 
alert and determined to guard our lib- 
erties. He was an internationalist with 
charity for all men as brothers. In love 
of country he was intolerant of what- 
ever he saw as a menace to the heritage 
of freedom to us by the sacrifices of our 
founders and forefathers. 

After a full and rich life of 84 years, 60 
years in God’s priesthood, 42 years a 
bishop and successor to the Apostles, 33 
years a cardinal and member of the 
papal senate, his gallant soul rests in 
peace. 

Not a few beyond his own fraternal as- 
sociation will unite with those in it la- 
menting that we shall see hira here no 
more, and yet with them will rejoice that 
his words and influence are still among 
us, calling men from the wilderness of 
sin to the nurture of righteousness, and 
the ways of wisdom, which are peace, and 
which lead to the triumph of eternal 
glory. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
a letter from the regional director of 
the Farm Security Administration and 
the report of Farm Security Administra- 
tion activities in region No. 2, includ- 
ing the States of Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BENNETT 
of Michigan and Mr. Bennett of Mis- 
souri were granted permission to extend 
their own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
an address by the mayor of Knoxville, 
‘Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, and include 
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therein an editorial from the Watertown 

Times, on the passing of Jesse S. Cottrell. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday following the regular order 
of business and any other special orders 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
after the disposition of all other busi- 
ness on the Speaker's desk tomorrow, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed under special order for 20 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, following the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr, Smite], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on tomorrow I may proceed for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
following the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN], I may ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
copies of a letter addressed to the Pres- 
ident and certain memoranda which 
have to do with the far eastern supply 
of military equipment. 

The SPEAKER. . Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Manchester Union of Man- 
chester, N. H. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the New York Times of April 
18, which I think will be of interest to 
the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a short 
statement by Miss Billie Maye Runyard 
of Antioch, III. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article by Frank R. Kent, about 
some of the false arguments concerning 
lend-lease. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NIGHT CLUB MORTALITY 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

(Mr. McKenzie addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


MABEL SOULE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
513) for immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Mabel 8 
Soule, wife of Paul Soule, late an employee 
of the House, an amount equal to six months’ 
salary at the rate he was receiving at the 
time of his death, and an additional amount 
not to exceed $250 toward defraying the 
funeral expenses of the said Paul Soule. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter I have received. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a short newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two instances and to include 
excerpts from two addresses. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday of 
this week, after the disposition of the 
business on the Speaker’s table and other 
special orders, I may address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein an article written by Mr. 
Roland Alston entitled “Secretaries Want 
Legal Status.” 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a resolution adopted by 
the chamber of commerce of Creston. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, it 
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EQUALIZING PAY OF CERTAIN PERSONNEL 
OF POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 1757) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to fix the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia,” for immedi- 
ate consideration. I may state that this 
Senate bill is similar to H. R. 4347, carry- 
ing the same title which has been re- 
ported by the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from West Virginia 
explain what this does? As I under- 
stand the bill, it increases salaries of the 
ei of the fire department. Is that 
all? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This legislation, I 
may say to the distinguished minority 
leader, equalizes the pay of certain offi- 
cers of the fire department, to bring 
them in line with the pay now given sim- 
ilar officers of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, 

On the day when we considered this 
measure previously in the House the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN], a member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the District 
of Columbia, stated he believed that the 
Appropriations Committeé would desire 
more time to study the proposal. The 
Chairman of the District Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corree] and the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska gave their atten- 
tion to the bill during the intervening 
time and and they tell me they have no 
objections to its passage. The bill like- 
wise is recommended by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
bill has nothing to do with privates on 
the two departments? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. In this instance we 
are attempting only to equalize the pay 
of certain officers of the fire depart- 
ment, to bring them up to the salaries 
now paid similar officers in the police 
department. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
does the pay of the individual private in 
the two departments compare? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They are equal. 
We are seeking only to remove these dis- 
crepancies which now appear. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I should like to say 
that I held this bill up previously for the 
reason that we wanted to see how much 
money was involved. We members of 
the Subcommittee on District Appro- 
priations wanted to review the amount 
as it was related to the regular appro- 
priations. We have found that it will 
cost $47,000 additional, plus $17,000 for 
retirement. After reviewing it we 
agreed to the equalization of pay of these 
panes: We have no objection to the 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As I 
understand, this bill was reported out 
unanimously and it also has the ap- 
proval of the District Commissioners. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. That is true; and it 
has previously passed the Senate. It 
Was passed unanimously in that body. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, are these increases 
in salaries flat increases or will these 
men also receive the war overtime in ad- 
dition? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They will get the 
war overtime in addition. This simply 
adjusts the basic salaries. 

Mr. CASE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve it necessary for them to get both 
the increase and the war overtime? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe it is only 
proper that the basic salaries be the 
same. 

Mr. CASE. The same as what? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I mean that these 
three categories in the Fire Department 
be paid exactly the same as the three 
similar categories in the Police Depart- 
ment. That is what we are attempting 
to do in this legislation. It has been 
shown to the District of Columbia Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and the 
House that there is this disparity be- 
tween officers in the grades of captain, 
lieutenant, and sergeant. We are sim- 
ply trying to equalize the disparity. 

Mr. CASE. Is the disparity caused by 
reason of the basic statute or by reason 
of the war overtime? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is caused by the 
basic statute. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this pertains 
particularly to captains, lieutenants, 
and sergeants in the Fire Department. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is the work in 
these categories in the Fire Department 
the same as that of similar categories 
in the Police Department? In other 
words is the degree of responsibility the 
same? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I may say that the 
departmental rules require the hazards 
of the Fire Department to be shared by 
all regardless of rank. These men are 
compelled to subject themselves to con- 
tagious diseases; they crawl through 
filth; they work under all kinds of dan- 
ger and in all kinds of weather. 

Mr SMITH of Ohio. What about re- 
sponsibility? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Personally I feel 
that the responsibility is perhaps greater 
for members of the Fire Department in 
these categories than even in the Police 
Department. I am not attempting to 
draw that distinction but I believe their 
work is highly important. because the 
safety of all property is involved. A con- 
flagration which may begin in a small 
way may spread over a large area. We 
know that on this very last Sunday, yes- 
terday, there was a fire in the District 
of Columbia which almost cost the lives 
of several persons. The men whom we 
are attempting to help by this legisla- 
tion have a definite responsibility in con- 
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nection with any such danger in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The pay of ali 
members of the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments is the same with the exception of 
the officers we are considering in this 
bill; is that right? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; 
categories. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not in position to say that this is 
exactly a controversial measure, but I do 
say there are a few attachments to it 
which could reasonably be considered 
controversial, at least by some Members. 
I am not going to object in the sense of 
objecting to the bill itself, but I would 
suggest that the bill be called up at 
another time when the Members of the 
House are here. We have an agreement 
here not to take up controversial meas- 
ures. Iam not even saying this is a con- 
troversial measure but I am saying it 
might be. I suggest that it be carried 
over until some future time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, of 
course I want to cooperate with the 
leadership of the House and with the 
Members, but I can see no good purpose 
in having it considered on a third oc- 
casion. We have considered it once be- 
fore, at the request of members of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Washington IMr. COFFEE], 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN], representing the majority and 
minority and it was laid over until to- 
day that they might study the measure 
because they have a responsibility to the 
District Committee as well as to the leg- 
islative committee. It seems to me when 
the House District Committee and when 
the Senate District Committee have both 
unanimously passed a measure, and 
when the Senate has taken an unani- 
mous vote in favor of the proposal, it is 
hardly fair, I may say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that we be asked to bring the 
measure in a third time before the mem- 
bership of this body. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I do not want to 
impose on the gentleman from West 
Virginia, Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee or unduly consume 
any of the time of the Congress in the 
future, but there has been some question 
raised in this matter by certain citizens 
of the District of Columbia. I am not 
going to object. 

Mr. ROWE. Is the gentleman raising 
a question as to the responsibility that 
he mentioned awhile ago? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Not necessarily 
that alone. 

Mr. ROWE. May I say that I haye 
served as a chairman of a similar com- 
mittee in the town in which I live and we 
have determined insofar as insurance 
rates are concerned that the premium 
rates are identically the same for the 
firemen as for the policemen. The fire- 
men have probably a greater responsibil- 
ity for the reason they are not desk work- 
ers but work on the job. They go out 
and suffer the hazards of the fire and are 
in direct contact with the operation. 
It is not fair to the men in the fire de- 
partment, after this has been deferred 
twice, that the pay to which they are 
entitled should be deferred or that the 
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bill should be deferred any ionger, Iam 
a member of the District Committee, I 
have listened to the testimony given in 
the hearings and I think this is justi- 
fiable. We should give them the allow- 
ance and should have long ago. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
to include therein two tables, one taken 
from the Senate hearings and a table 
composed of certain appropriations for 
certain purposes which I have received 
from the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, together with excerpts from certain 
commerce reports. I may say that 
neither of the tables arelong. Certainly 
the one on the commerce end of the mat- 
ter will be short. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WOODRUFF]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting what has been said by the able 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Legislative Committee, both the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], rank- 
ing minority member of the District of 
Columbia Appropriations Committee, 
and myself, subsequent to previous con- 
sideration of this bill looked over the 
matters in connection with it and are 
Satisfied as to the bona fideness and the 
merit of the bill. I hope the bill will 
pass. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.,.That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia,” approved July 1, 1930 
(46 Stat. 839), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. That the annual basic salaries of 
the officers and members of the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall be as 
follows: Chief engineer, $8,000; deputy chief 
engineers, $5,000 each; battalion chief engi- 
neers, $4,500 each; fire marshal, 65,000: 
deputy fire marshal, $3,600; inspectors, $2,460 
each; captains, $3,600 each; lieutenants, 
$3,050 each; sergeants, $2,750 each; superin- 
tendent of machinery, $5,000; assistant super- 
intendent of machinery, $3,600; pilots, $2,600 
each; marine engineers, $2,600 each; assistant 
marine engineers, $2,460 each; marine fire- 
men, $2,100 each; privates, a basic salary of 
$1,900 per year, with an annual increase of 
$100 in salary for 5 years, or until the maxi- 
mum salary of $2,400 is reached. All origi- 
nal appointments of privates shall be made 
at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, and 
the first year of service shall be probation- 


This act shall become effective on the first 
day of the month following the month in 
which approved. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXEMPTION OF PROPERTY FROM JUDI- 
CIAL PROCESS, ASSIGNMENT OF SALARY 
OR WAGES AND THE ADVANCE PAY- 


Mr, RANDOLPH, Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 2116) to amend the laws 
of the District of Columbia relating to 
exemption of property from judicial 
process, the assignment of salary or 
wages, and the advance payment of sal- 
ary or wages for the purpose of prevent- 
ing attachment or garnishment, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman give us just a slight 
explanation of this bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. This legisla- 
tion should be explained to the member- 
ship of the House and I am going to ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY], who was a member of the 
subcommittee in charge of this matter, 
to take a few minutes to give an explicit 
statement in reference to the bill and to 
offer a committee amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, since 
1901 for the head of families the statutes 
of the District of Columbia provided that 
there shall be exempt from garnishment 
the sum of $50 per month. In view of 
the increased living costs it has been 
deemed that this is insufficient to satis- 
factorily care for a family and it is pro- 
posed that the exemption be increased 
from $50 to $125 per month. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
that all the bill does? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Except the bill 
provides that the employer may not pay 
the wages of the employee in advance in 
order to avoid garnishment of wages. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1105 of the 
act entitled "An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901 (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 15 
401), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1105. (a) The following property, be- 
ing the property of the head of a family or 
householder residing in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or of a person who earns the major 
portion of his livelihood in the District of 
Columbia, being the head of a family or 
householder, regardless of his place of resi- 
dence, shall be free and exempt from dis- 
traint, attachment, levy, or seizure and sale 
on execution or decree of any court in the 
District. : 
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“First. All wearing apparel provided for all 
persons within the household, being members 
of the immediate family of the household, 
not in excess of $300 per person. 

“Second. All beds, bedding, household fur- 
niture and furnishings, sewing machines, 
radios, stoves, cooking utensils, not exceed- 
ing $300 in value. 

“Third. Provisions for 3 months’ support, 
whether provided or growing. 

“Fourth. Fuel for 3 months. 

“Fifth. Mechanics’ tools and implements 
of the debtor’s trade or business amount to 
$200 in value, with $200 worth of stock or 
materials for carrying on the business or 
trade of the debtor. This exemption shall 
also apply to merchants, 

“Sixth. The library, office furniture, and 
implements of a professional man or artist, 
to the value of $300. 

“Seventh. One horse or mule; one cart, 
wagon, or dray and harness, or one automo- 
bile or motor-controlied vehicle not exceed- 
ing $500 in value if used principally by the 
debtor in his trade or business. 

“Eighth. All family pictures; and all the 
family library, not exceeding in value $400. 

“(b) Such exemptions shall be valid when 
the property is in transitu the same as if at 
rest; but no property named and exempted 
in this section shall be exempted from at- 
tachment or execution for any debt due for 
the wages of servants, common laborers, or 
clerks, except the wearing apparel, beds, and 
bedding and household furniture for the 
debtor and family. 

e) For the purpose of this section the 
person who is the principal provider for the 
family shall be deemed to be the head 
thereof.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1107 of such act approved 
March 3, 1901 (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 15 
403), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1107. (a) The earnings, salary, in- 
surance, annuities, or pension or retirement 
payments, not otherwise exempted, not to ex- 
ceed $125 each month, of any person residing 
in the District of Columbia, or of any person 
who earns the major portions of his or her 
livelihood in the District of Columbia, regard- 
less of place of residence who provides the 
principal support of a family, for 2 months 
next preceding the issuing of any writ or 
process against him, from any court or officer 
of and in said District, shall be exempt from 
attachment, levy, seizure, or sale upon such 
process, and the same shall not be seized, 
levied on, taken, reached, or sold by attach- 
ment, execution, or any other process or pro- 
ceedings of any court, fudge, or other officer 
of and in said District: Provided, however, 
That where husband and wife are living to- 
gether, and both are employed, the aggregate 
of the earnings or salaries of the hushand 
and wife shall be the amount which shall be 
determinative of the exemption of the earn- 
ings of either in cases arising ex contractu. 

“(b) The earnings, salary, insurance, an- 
nuities, or pension or retirement payments, 
not otherwise exempted, not to exceed 860 
each month for 2 months preceding the date 
of attachment of all persons residing in the 
District of Columbia, or of persons who earn 
the major portions of their livelihood in the 
District of Columbia, regardless of place of 
residence, who do not provide for the support 
of a family, shall be entitled to like exemp- 
tion from attachment, levy, seizure, or sale, 
All wearing apparel belonging to such per- 
sons, not exceeding $300 in value, and me- 
chanic’s tools not exceeding $200 in value, 
shall also be exempt,” 

Sec. 3. Chapter 27 of such act approved 
March 3, 1901 (D. O. Code, title 15, ch. 
4), is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 1108. A notice of claim of exemption, 
or motion to quash attachment or other 
process against exempt property or money, 
may be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
court either by the debtor, his wife, or a 
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garnishee, and thereupon the court, after due 
notice, shall promptly act upon the notice, 
motion, or other claim of exemption.” 

Sec. 4. Chapter 11 of such act approved 
March 3, 1901 (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., title 
28, ch. 25), is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 435. (a) Every contract attempting or 
purporting to transfer or assign salary or 
wages to be earned by the debtor after the 
date of such contract, shall, if made in the 
District of Columbia, be invalid and contrary 
to public policy and unenforceable, and if 
made outside the District of Columbia, be un- 
enforceable in any court within the District 
of Columbia. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
in the District of Columbia to demand or re- 
ceive from such debtor any assignment of 
salary or wages to be thereafter earned by 
such debtor, or to notify any employer that 
he holds an assignment of such salary or 
wages. Any person violating this subsection 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punishable by a 
fine of not more than $200 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 60 days. Prosecu- 
tions under this subsection shall be upon in- 
formation filed in the criminal branch of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia 
by the Corporation Counsel of the District 
of Columbia or one of his assistants.” 

Sec. 5. Section 456 of such act approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (D. C. Code, 1940 
ed., sec. 16 312), is hereby amended by 
inserting “(a)” after 456.“, and by adding at 
the end of such section a new subsection as 
follows: : 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any employer 
to pay salary or wages to an employee in ad- 
vance of the time the same shall be due and 
payable, for the purpose of avoiding or pre- 
venting an attachment or garnishment 
against the earnings or salary of such em- 
ployee, and such advance payment, as to the 
attaching creditor, shall be void: Provided, 
That after the service of one writ of attach- 
ment or garnishment on a judgment against 
an employer, any payment of salary or earn- 
ings thereafter before the time when said 
salary or earnings are due and payable, made 
within a period of 6 months after the date of 
service of said writ or before the earlier satis- 
faction of such judgment, whichever is the 
earlier, shall as to such attaching creditor be 
presumed to be in violation of this subsection 
and shal’ cast upon the said employer the 
burden of proving that such advance payment 
or payments were not for the purpose of 
avoiding the attachment of such salary or 
earnings.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments; 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “(D. C. Code, 
1940 edition, sec. 15 401).” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “District”, 
insert “of Columbia.” . 

Page 2, line 18, strike out the word 
“amount” and insert “amounting.” 

Page 3, line 16, strike out “(D. C. Code, 
1940 edition, sec. 15 403).” 

Page 4, line 6, after the word “District:", 
strike out the balance of line 6 and all of 
lines 7, 8. 9, 10, and 11 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Provided, however, That where husband 
and wife are living together, the aggregate of 
the earnings, salaries, insurance, annuities, 
and pension or retirement payments of the 
husband and wife shall be the amount which 
Shall be determinative of the exemption of 
either in cases arising ex contractu. 

Page 5, line 2, strike out lines 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Page 5, line 7, strike out ‘Sec. 1108” and 
insert (e).“ 

Page 5, line 10, strike out the word “wife” 
and insert “spouse.” 

Page 5, line 13, strike out 4“ and insert 


“g” 
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Page 5, line 14, strike out “(D. C. Code, 1940 
edition, title 28, ch. 25).” 

Page 5, line 17, strike out 435“ and insert 
434-A.” 

Page 6, line 11, strike out “5” and insert “4.” 

Page 6, line 12, strike out (D. C. Code, 1940 
edition, sec. 16 312).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 


Page 3, line 20, after the word exceed“, strike 
out 8125“ and insert in lieu thereof “$100.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? ý 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE ARTHUh P. LAMNECK 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my sad duty to inform the House of 
the death of a former Member of this 
body, Hon. Arthur P. Lamneck. He 
dropped dead yesterday while working in 
his Victory garden. He served in Con- 
gress from my district, the Twelfth Dis- 
trict of Ohio, for 8 years, from 1930 to 
1938. 

Mr. Lamneck was a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and con- 
tributed valuable service to his country 
and to his district by reason of his work 
in this House. While we were of op- 
posite political faith, we saw eye to eye 
on many public questions, and I always 
felt that he was a friend of mine. He 
had a long and active career as a busi- 
nessman and in public life. His family 
and his community have suffered a great 
loss in his sudden and tragic death. I 
know that his many friends here will 
regret his passing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my distinguished colleague in his 
expression of regret on the passing of 
our old friend. He and I were members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
for a number of years. I respected him 
profoundly as a sincere, honorable leg- 
islator. His passing on constitutes a 
personal loss to me, because a close 
feeling of friendship existed between us. 

Z join with our distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] in expressing 
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my keen regret in the passing on of this 
fine character. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve with Mr. Lamneck, 
about whom the gentlemen have spoken. 
He was a real statesman, a genuine pa- 
triot, and a great American. In his 
passing the country has lost one of its 
great men. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the statements made by the gentlemen 
who have just spoken as to their pleasant 
relationships as Members of the House 
with Arthur P. Lamneck. I also share 
with him the responsibility of the study 
of certain legislation while he was a 
Member of this body. 

After his retirement he came to West 
Virginia with certain other gentlemen 
and engaged in coal mining in the 
county from which I come. It was my 
privilege then to make certain contacts 
for him. I was delighted, on that sec- 
ond occasicn, to come in contact with 
Arthur P. Lamneck. I shall miss him. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add a few words in reference to 
the passing of Arthur P. Lamneck. He 
made a great impression in this House. 
He served here during the time when his 
party was in power, and by sheer 
strength of his character his colleagues 
cn his side elevated him to a place on 
the Committee on Ways and Means, He 
served with me on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I want to say for 
him that he surely showed a natural in- 
sight in financial matters that was sur- 
prising. 

Incidentally, I might say, his son was 
here at the time and had a position in 
connection with the official work of this 
House, and he, too, was a very popular 
young man. Arthur P. Lamneck made a 
very wonderful impression while he was 
here in Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a brief but ex- 
traordinarily beautiful and powerful 
message written by the son of a citizen 
of West Virginia, resident in this city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? ] 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address delivered by my colleague, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Merrow], over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? é 

There was no objection. 


I yield to the 


I yield to the 
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Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address by Judge Emery. I have an 
estimate from the Public Printer that the 
cost of inserting this address is $138. I 
ask unanimous -consent, notwithstand- 
ing the cost, that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include 
therein an address recently made by 
Admiral Ernest J. King. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include there- 
in an editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Times entitled “The People Approve 
Lend-Lease.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
on the subject of jeeps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this editorial 
deals with the question of who discovered 
the jeep, and my purpose in addressing 
the House at this time on the subject is to 
point out that while there is a campaign 
on to find out who discovered the jeep 
or who will probably make a jeep after 
the war, the Federal Trade Commission 
is pursuing a punitive expedition on the 
subject of trying to find out whether 
somebody may manufacture a jeep dur- 
ing the war, in the face of the fact that 
the War Production Board has prohibit- 
ed the manufacture of any jeep except 
for military purposes. At the same time 
that the war plants in Toledo are adver- 
tising and seeking the employment of 
5,000 women, the investigators of the 
Federal Trade Commission in their bu- 
reaucratic effort are holding investiga- 
tions, subpenaing witnesses, and other- 
wise interfering with workers in that area 
where they need 5,000 additional women 
employees. The executive agencies ought 
to be required to secure permission of the 
War and Navy Departments before tying 
up workers in war plants to be investi- 
gated on such a subject. Not long ago 
the Department of Justice adopted the 
policy to defer the trial of prosecutions 
for violations of the antitrust laws, which 
is probably more important than discov- 
ering who made the jeep. From the rec- 
ord it would appear the Willys-Overland 
Co. developed the jeep, and I trust some- 
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one will tell it to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The Washington Post is to be congrat- 
ulated on its editorial and the Federal 
Trade Commission should mend its ways 
or the Congress will undoubtedly take 
appropriate action to prevent further in- 
terference with war production. 


JEEPERS! 


Some notion of why there is a big man- 
power crisis in the United States is to be 
obtained from the announcement that the 
Federal Trade Commission is marshaling its 
lawyers for combat with the lawyers of the 
Willys-Overland Motor Co. over the burning 
issue of who, if anybody, owns the word 
“jeep.” The case will be opened in Toledo, 
Ohio, and later the hearings will be trans- 
ferred to Washington. Throughout this 
period of litigation innumerable witnesses 
will no doubt be diverted from their normal 
occupations and dozens of stenographers will 
be employed in the work of taking deposi- 
tions and affidavits in a case which, so far as 
the interests of the war program are con- 
cerned, could more appropriately and sensibly 
be determined by rolling dice or tossing a 
nickel. 

The whole point of the controversy, as far 
as it has any point, is that, thanks to the 
efficiency and popularity of the vehicle, and 
to its introduction by the armed forces into 
all parts of the world, the name “jeep” has 
acquired an extraordinary commercial pres- 
tige, comparable to that of such trade names 
as aspirin or kodak or vaseline. Of course, 
if any corporation could acquire exclusive 
rights to the name, after the war, it would 
have a value equivalent to several dozen gold 
mines, But for the present jeeps are being 
produced, according to Army specifications, 
by several automobile manufacturing con- 
cerns for war purposes only. 

As to the origin of the monosyllable, there 
appears to be neither mystery nor contro- 
versy. It first appeared as the generic name 
of an amiable and exotic creature of indeter- 
minate sex, introduced about the middle of 
the 1930's into what was then a highly pop- 
ular comic cartoon strip. Since it appears 
to have no etymological relation to any other 
word in any of the Indo-European languages 
(unless perhaps “cheep”, meaning “a feeble, 
shrill sound of a young bird or mouse”), it 
seems a case of pure onomatopoeia. The 
point that the F. T. C. wants to settle is 
this: Who was the first to apply the word 
to the vehicle now ubiquitously employed by 
the Army? 

We should like the F. T. O. to explain 
why the settlement of this question, im- 
portant mainly to those who have some 
financial interest involved, could not have 
been postponed until the end of the war, 
for there will be plenty of opportunity to 
settle it before jeeps can be manufactured 
commercially for peacetime civilian use. 
This is by no means the first occasion on 
which the Government has chosen to com- 
plicate the manpower muddle by needless 
litigation. It was about a year ago—a time 
when the railroads, struggling under a tre- 
mendous burden of transportation, were al- 
most desperate for manpower—that the De- 
partment of Justice decided to bring a big 
trust-busting case against the Pullman com- 
pany, a case which, as far as we know, is still 
in litigation. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 


asked for 20 minutes today, which is | mous vote of the Senate. 
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something unusual; in fact, I have not, 
for years, asked for extra time to address 
the House. However, I do so because 
my attention has been called to an edi- 
torial in Hearst’s Baltimore American of 
yesterday, which editorial I consider so 
unfair and so unjustifiable that I cannot 
but ask that I be permitted to insert it 
as a part of my remarks, being satisfied 

that after the people have read this edi- 
torial, they will accurately see how far 
wrong some newspapers can be in charg- 
ing the Democratic Party with matters 
of which it is not guilty and with which 
it is unjustly blamed in this editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object 
to the gentleman speaking, but since that 
editorial makes a personal attack on a 
couple of Members in the House, I do not 
think it ought to go into the Recorp with- 
out comment. I do not think it ought to 
go into the Recorp unless the gentlemen 
who are attacked have an opportunity to 
reply to it. I really doubt if it ought to 
be dignified to that extent. It is part of 
that high-pressure propaganda that is 
being used to try to stampede the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion into reporting what they call the 
G. I. bill, which consists of about four or 
five bills that were thrown together and 
hastily passed by the Senate within a 
short time. 

We have held our hearings on the bill. 
We are in executive session on it now. 
We had General Hines before us all 
morning this morning, as well as Satur- 
day morning and Friday morning and I 
believe Thursday morning. The mem- 
bers of that committee are working dili- 
gently to try to iron out the provisions 
of this measure so as to bring out a bill 
the House can afford to pass and that 
will aid and not injure the servicemen of 
this war. 

I really do not feel that these personal 
attacks made by newspapers should be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and given that prominence or publicity 
and that permanence that such an in- 
sertion would give them. 

Mr. SABATH. Then for the time be- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, I shall withhold the 
request to be allowed to insert the edi- 
torial. I fully appreciate that the edi- 
torial does attack the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say also to the 
gentlemar from Illinois that we have 
about the best membership on the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation we have ever had, both Democrats 
and Republicans, and they are working 
on this bill without any regard to party 
lines, striving, as I said, to iron out the 
bad features of the bill and bring out a 
measure that we can all afford to sup- 
port; so I do not consider it a party 
measure at all. 

Mr. SABATH. In this editorial the 
Democratic Party is charged with being 
responsible for holding up and delaying 
this bill that has been passed by unani- 

No one can 
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deny that we have in the other body a 
working Democratic majority. Unfor- 
tunately, that does not exist in the 
House, because frequently some of our 
colleagues on this side join with the 

steel or cement bloc over there and suc- 
ceed in blocking or forcing through leg- 
islation over the so-called Democratic 
majority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN and Mr. MAY rose. 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield now. 
I do not mean this to apply to all of 
them personally, because I appreciate 
the many votes they have cast with the 
Democrats when it came to appropriat- 
ing needed money since the Pearl Har- 
bor attack for carrying on our war. I 
know that the country appreciates that, 
of course. But every once in a while we 
have that injection of politics from the 
other side, and sometimes these per- 
missible gibes come; but I hope they will 
cease, as I have pleaded before, so that 
no politics will be played while the war 
is on. 

Mr, MAY and Mr, HOFFMAN rose. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, because his name 
was mentioned in this article. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My name was men- 
tioned a couple of weeks ago. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, frequently, but 
not in connection with this matter, here, 
because the gentleman happens to be a 
Republican, and they do not say any- 
thing about him. ° 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield now? He has re- 
ferred to me personally there, 

Mr. SABATH. I-yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr, MAY. I think the Democratic 
Party is able to carry all of the charges 
that may be made against it, and I am 
quite sure that another of my colleagues 
and I will be able to carry the charges 
that are made against us in this editorial. 
It is just a repetition of what has been 
going on in the press for months, par- 
ticularly that branch of the press known 
as the Hearst papers. They began on 
me last December and treated me to a 
Christmas demonstration by hoping that 
when F got home to enjoy my Christmas 
dinner it would make me sick and I could 
not eat it, because, they said, I had 
sneaked out of Washington and run 
away and left the veterans of this coun- 
try without adequate provision or any 
provision to keep them from hunger. 
Now they repeat it in this editorial, a 
double column on the front page of the 
Baltimore American of today. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that they give 
no credit whatever to me or to others 
who participated in the introduction and 
passage of that bill. They say that we 
delayed it unnecessarily, and that it 
would have passed last year if it had not 
been for my tactics, which they describe 
in this way: 

Chairman Mar employed every device of 
evasion and procrastination known to an 
experienced and astute politician to prevent 
the passage of the bill. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of the bill I pushed it as fast 
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as it could be pushed, and finally brought 
it to the House of Representatives in such 
form that it was so satisfactory to the 
House that there was not a single vote 
cast against it. 

All I want to say in response to that 
editorial is that I do not care what they 
say about me, but I do say that a lie is 
a lie, whether it is uttered by an indi- 
vidual or published in a newspaper. 
What they say about me in this editorial 
is a plain, unvarnished lie. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan for a question, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] has made the state- 
ment here that the Democratic Party 
does not have control of the House. The 
Democratic Party outnumbers the Re- 
publican Party. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not want his statement to re- 
main in the RecorpD, because there has 
never been a greater leader of the major- 
ity than the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois is not charging him 
with inefficiency or lack of control, I am 
sure. Is he? 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think the gentle- 
man ought to take that statement out of 
his remarks. 

Mr. SABATH. Personally, I am satis- 
fied that the gentleman is right as to the 
ability of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who is a great leader. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Sure. 

Mr. SABATH. Unfortunately, he is 
unable at times to control the votes of 
some of the Democrats here who feel un- 
friendly at times to the administration, 
to my regret. On the other hand, you 
have a good leader who is able to force 
a nearly unanimous vote on any and 
every proposition where there is some 
politics involved, and when it would af- 
fect the Democratic Party. I congratu- 
late the gentleman from Massachusetts 
upon his leadership, but I think he has 
gone too far. I recall that 3 and 4 years 
ago we on this side voted in behalf of 
defense measures in the interest of the 
preparedness program as urged and 
recommended by the President and we 
were charged with being rubber-stamp 
Members, but of late the Republicans do 
not say anything about rubber stamps 
because they are not only rubber stamps, 
but steel and cement bound as evidenced 
by their votes in accordance with the 
dictates of the Republican National 
Committee. 

I would not have touched upon this 
had the gentleman from Michigan not 
called my attention to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is a compliment 
the way the gentleman is putting it. 

Mr. SABATH. I like to compliment 
anyone and give credit to anyone where 
credit is due. I am giving the Republi- 
can Party the credit for the fact that 
during this session, because of our small 
majority, which I am sure in the interest 
and welfare of the country will be in- 
creased in the next Congress, we have 
been unable really to control the activi- 
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ties on this floor, due to the aid that has 
been given the Republicans by a few 
Democrats who are unfriendly to the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I take it you regret 
your inability. 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield further. 
I want to proceed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SABATH. Not now. 

Mr. Speaker, after reading this edi- 
torial I cannot help but believe that Mr. 
Hearst has been shamefully imposed 
upon. 

I think he has been misled and mis- 
informed. Though he is against the 
administration, which I regret, I feel he 
never would have written this editorial if 
he had all the facts before him. I hope 
that, in justice to himself and to his 
many newspapers, he will rectify and 
correct this erroneous attack upon the 
Democratic Party, charging that it has 
delayed the consideration of this bill. 

The fact that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is chairman of 
a committee having jurisdiction of the 
bill does not justify Mr. Hearst to charge 
the delay to the Democratic Party, as a 
party, because under the rules of the 
House the chairman and members of a 
committee to which a bill has been re- 
ferred have certain rights and privileges 
which cannot be denied or taken away 
from them. 

It should be known to Mr. Hearst that 
we were confronted with nearly the same 
situation on the soldiers’ vote bill when 
the committee to which the bill had been 
referred, under the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
with the nearly solid support of the Re- 
publican Members serving on the com- 
mittee, thwarted the efforts of the Demo- 
cratic majority to pass a real soldiers’ 
vote bill. The Democratic Party should 
not be held responsible for the action of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, Speaker, as I stated, the bill passed 
by almost unanimous vote in the Sen- 
ate, where the Democratic Party con- 
trols. The fact that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has delayed 
bringing the bill to the floor, as he states, 
in order to give it more thorough con- 
sideration, does not mean that he should 
be charged with willfully and delib- 
erately delaying the passage of the bill. 
He has the right, as I have stated, as a 
Member of Congress and as chairman of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, to examine the bill thor- 
oughly to see whether it cannot be im- 
proved. I myself believe that the bill 
should have been passed before this. But 
I am not going to set myself up above 
that committee which has been and is 
considering this bill. I know that the 
intention is to try to improve the bill, be- 
cause I know we all are interested, and 
I know that the Democratic Party, by 
the Eternal God, is interested in the wel- 
fare of the boys who are courageously 
fighting today on all fronts for the pres- 
ervation of our form of government, for 
freedom and liberty. Consequently, I do 
not know of even two men on this side 
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who are willing to delay or willfully op- 
pose this proposed legislation. They are 
all for it. I have talked to many of 
them; and I hope within a few days 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
RANKIN], chairman of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, will be 
able to report to the House a bill which 
will be an improvement of fhe Senate bill, 
if that is possible; but I hope that the 
consideration of it will not be delayed 
too long, because I have several tele- 
grams from the Illinois Department of 
the American Legion, patriotic societies, 
and other organizations urging imme- 
diate consideration of the bill and criti- 
cizing the delay. In that connection, I 
have promised and assured the Illinois 
Department of the American Legion that 
I would do all in my power to aid in the 
enactment of this deserving legislation. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Speaker, I have 
just read the editorial in the Baltimore 
American to which reference has been 
made. I serve on the Committee on 
Military Affairs with our distinguished 
chairman the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr, May]. I sat with our chairman 
before “Christmas and after Christmas 
on that committee working on the mus- 
tering-out pay bill. I want to say, as 
one who proposed an alternate plan to 
the bill that was presented, that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] at no 
time sought to hold up or impede the 
progress of the mustering-out pay bill. 
My distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. May], chair- 
man of the committee, attended these 
hearings and showed an active interest 
in this problem and made a very strong 
effort to get the bill out of the committee 
and to the floor of the House even before 
Christmas. We were unable to do so. 
When the bill did come out, the chair- 
man of the committee the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] put the bill 
through the House and it was most ac- 
ceptable to everybody. I think the edi- 
torial is unfair and unjust and inaccu- 
rate. I hope the editor of that paper 
will retract the editorial. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
agree and thank the gentleman for call- 
ing my attention to it. But I have been 
familiar with the activity of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and I know 
that the chairman of the committee 
worked diligently to bring that legisla- 
tion before the House. 

I am indeed gratified that the law has 
been passed, and I understand that over 
1,000,000 of our servicemen are already 
receiving the benefits of that legislation 
by receiving mustering-out pay of from 
$100 to $300, inclusive, depending upon 
length and places of service. I hope this 
legislation which is pending now, and 
on which this editorial is based, will also 
pass speedily. I believe in this instance 
the gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
Rankin] is really trying to submit to the 
House a bill that will be an improvement 
on the bill that has been passed by the 
Senate. I believe the statement of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and he has 
repeated it several times, though I do 
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not agree with him many times, which 
I have a right to do. Yet I hope the 
gentleman from Mississippi is not delay- 
ing consideration because of certain op- 
position to providing compensation for 
unemployed veterans. But the delay is 
unfortunate and I plead with him now 
to try to expedite the matter so that the 
bill can be passed without any delay 
whatsoever. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, has the 
gentleman from Ilinois read the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. I have read it, yes. 
But I have not studied it as closely as 
I presume the committee in charge of the 
bill has studied it. I think it is a bill 
which will do more good for the re- 
habilitation, hospitalization, and edu- 
cation of our servicemen and be of real 
benefit to them. I think it is a good bill 
and if the gentleman from Mississippi 
can bring about any improvement and 
betterment of it, of course, the country 
and later on, I presume, the servicemen 
will be grateful to him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection to the insertion of the 
editorial. If the gentleman from Illinois 
wants to put the editorial in the RECORD 
I shall not object. I just want to have 
an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I called 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Mississippi to it. His mame appears 
therein. I have done the same thing with 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] because I never take undue ad- 
vantage of any Member and I am not 
in the habit of being party to anything 
that would in any way do an injustice 
to any Member. If I cannot say any- 
thing good about a Member, I will not 
say anything. That has been my pol- 
icy. Naturally I take liberties with my 
Republican friends because they con- 
tinue and continue and continue to in- 
ject politics into these matters when they 
have promised the country they would 
go along; and yet they snipe and snipe 
and snipe. 

I have several articles which I want to 
put in the Recorp, for instance, from 
two of the Republican candidates for 
President. Of course, being a candidate 
for President on the Republican side 
will not mean anything, because it is a 
foregone conclusion that the American 
people recognize and appreciate the 
wonderful leadership and great services 
that have been rendered to the country 
and to the world by our President, and 
they will again support his candidacy 
and give him a still greater majority in 
the next election. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope, as I have stated 
before, that not only Mr. Hearst but any 
other editor, when attention is called to 
unwarranted charges, will be fair enough 
to retract such unwarranted and unfair 
charges. It is my further hope, espe- 
cially at this crucial time, that they will 
lay aside their prejudices against the 
President and the Democratic Party, 
which has done so much for the country 
in the last 11 years, and, instead, co- 
operate and aid in bringing about com- 
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plete unity and cooperation. Because, 
after all, Mr. Speaker, the main issue in 
the heart and mind of every American 
should be the wiuning of the war and 
the ultimate establishment of a lasting 
peace, which should be of greater con- 
sideration than any possible political is- 
sue at this time. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to insert the editorial, so that the 
people may realize how unfair Mr. Hearst 
has been. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The editorial referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 


For the shameful failure of Congress to do 
justice to veterans of World War No. 2, the 
responsibility belongs solely and inescapably 
to the Democratic Party. 

The first bill designed to give war veterans 
proper hospitalization and mustering-out 
pay to stave off hunger and despair was in- 
troduced in the Congress last year. 

It would have been enacted last year but 
Chairman A. J. May, chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, blocked it. 

Chairman May employed every device of 
evasion and procrastination known to an 
experienced and astute politician to prevent 
the passage of the bill. 

And his maneuvers were successful. 

Chairman May is, of course, an adminis- 
tration Democrat. 

Now another administration Democrat, 
Representative JOHN E. RANKIN, has blocked 
passage of the second bill designed to do 
justice to the returning veterans of the war— 
the Americans Legion’s G. I. bill of rights. 

Mr. RANKIN is chairman of the House 
World War Veterans’ Committee. 

The Senate has passed the bill by unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. RANKIN denied the House the oppor- 
tunity to pass it before Easter, although a 
majority of his committee favors the bill. 

He said it would be introduced immediately 
after Easter, but it still is held in his com- 
mittee. 

Now he has announced that the bill must 
be rewritten which would mean weeks or 
even months of delay. 

In its present form, he says, it would en- 
courage war veterans to loaf and impose on 
the Government. 

If the Democratic Party thinks these 
patriots are loafers and parasites what does 
it think of the 3,000,000 useless, worthless 
bureaucrats it has created to prey upon the 
country and vote for a fourth term? 

Is that the New Deal's estimate, the ad- 
ministration’s estimate, the Democratic 
Party’s estimate of the men who are fighting 
and dying to win the war? 

The Democratic Party has shown, through 
the behavior of its accredited leaders in Con- 
gress, a stubborn, cruel, and utterly incom- 
prehensible determination to deny humanity 
and justice to those who are fighting the war 

The most profligate spender of tax money 
in all history, this Democratic administration 
has shown a disposition to economize only at 
the expense of war veterans. 

Let all servicemen and the public generally 
understand this one thing clearly— 

It is not the whole Congress that is denying 
the veterans of this war their right to proper 
and helpful treatment, it is the Democratic 
Party, which, through the Democratic ad- 
ministration leaders it has put in key posi- 
tions, frustrates every effort of the Congress 
to enact legislation in the veterans’ behalf. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent te address the House 
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for 20 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, undoubt- 
edly the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SagATRH] and the Hearst newspapers are 
making a mountain out of a molehill. 
In the first place, it has been my hope 
and it is my hope now, that there be no 
politics in veterans’ legislation. 

I presume there is no politics among 
the boys in the foxholes. I presume 
there is no politics when it comes to 
fighting our battles on the European 
front. As far as I am concerned there 
is no politics when it comes to working 
out veterans’ legislation. 

It is amusing to hear men “whistle by 
the cemetery” on the soldier’s vote bill. 
The very ones who voted against the bill 
on the floor of the House and voted 
against the conference report, thereby 
voted to deny even airmail service to the 
men in the armed forces who are now 
preparing to vote in the coming election. 
I have no apology to make for standing 
up for the Constitution of the United 
States, for the rights of the States and 

for the rights of the men in the armed 
forces to vote a complete ballot for 
everything from President to constable. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] sneeringly suggested the other 
day they might vote for dog catcher. 
Well, if there is a contest for dog catcher 
in process and the name of the candidate 
is on the ticket, it will be their business 
as to whether they will vote for that par- 
ticular official or not. 

What I was after was to give the mem- 
bers of our armed forces the opportunity 
to vote a full, free, and complete ballot 
in a constitutional election. And I suc- 
ceeded in doing that and at the same 
time protected the rights of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, many years ago, the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation was created. Hon. Finis J. Gar- 
rett, then Democratic Leader of the 
House, and one of the most able men 
who ever occupied that position, asked 
me to take a place on that committee, 
which I did. I soon became the ranking 
minority member. Hon. Royal Johnson, 
of South Dakota, was chairman. We 
held up as our pole star the best interests 
of the servicemen, and tried to prevent 
the passage oi legislation that would 
do them more harm than good, or bring 
down upon them the criticism of the 
country. We are doing the same thing 
now. To this day I have not heard the 
word “politics” mentioned in that com- 
mittee since we have been considering 
this legislation. 

This bill consists of 45 pages. One of 
the main features of it was lifted out of 
the Wagner bill, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from New York, almost verbatim, 
with a few slight changes. The educa- 
tional provision. was lifted out of a bill 
introduced by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomas]. You have one situation 
in Utah; you have another situation in 
New York; another in Mississippi. You 
have an unemployment situation in New 
York, the home of Senator WAGNER. You 
have another situation in Iowa, another 
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in Kansas, and another in Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia. We are con- 
fronted with conditions that must be 
taken into consideration when it comes 
to passing measures of this kind. 
There is no particular hurry about 
this bill. Nobody is suffering as a result 
of our taking time to go through it 
thoroughly and try to make of it a sane, 
sound, and workable measure. We are 
not going to be stampeded by anyone, by 
any individual or any set of individuals, 
or by any element of the press that has 
seen fit to criticize us for taking our 
time in going through this measure 
thoroughly. It was my hope that we 
might get through with it this week. I 
do not know whether we can or not. We 
are not going to unnecessarily delay it. 
We are going to bring the measure to 
the floor of the House with reasonable 
expedition when we get through. 
During the time I have been chairman 
of this committee we have had some 
very difficult problems before us. We 


-went through the period of the depres- 


sion. We saw the Economy Act passed. 
By the way, when men jump on me about 
veterans’ legislation, I would like to turn 
back to the record and see how they 
voted on the Economy Act. If the 
economy program had been carried out 
there probably would have been no eriti- 
cism. But when this money was taken 
away from disabled veterans, and equal 
amounts, or more, given to men who had 
never worked or never fought either, 
some of them in this country probably 
unlawfully, some of them scheming to 
overthrow this Government, it, of course, 
created resentment in the minds of the 
servicemen, and justly_so. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAY. I simply wanted to make 
a brief statement if the gentleman will 
permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I want to say that the 
second vote I cast when I came to Con- 
gress was against the Economy Act. 
That was a vote for the veterans. I 
have never cast a vote since I have been 
here that I thought was against the best 
interests of the veterans. 

I know the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] is subject to the same 
charge that I am, that of giving careful 
consideration to the legislation before his 
committee. We ought to have some con- 
solation in the fact that for the past sev- 
eral years we have been designated by 
the odious term of “rubber stamp“ be- 
cause we passed legislation speedily. 
Now, when we come to the time when we 
are trying to give some of it careful con- 
sideration, we are lambasted by the news- 
papers for delay. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] that 
as far as veterans’ legislation is con- 
cerned, he is subject to the same criti- 
cism Iam, That is, if he has erred at 
all, he has erred on the side of the vet- 
eran. I have never found him opposing 
liberal legislation in their behalf. 


During the last war we heard com- 


plaints that men were getting $5 or $10 
@ day for working in defense plants. 
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Servicemen doing the serving in the in- 
fantry, in the artillery, or other branches 
of the service were receiving $30 a month, 
We undertook to adjust that compensa- 
tion by paying them an extra $1 a day 
for service in this country and $1.25 a 
day for overseas service. It was not a 
bonus. It was merely adjustment of 
their compensation. It took 17 years of 
bitter fighting to get that compensation 
paid; and the fight over it injured the 
cause of the veterans generally. 

That was the only war America has yet 
fought which did not produce a Presi- 
dent within 10 years after the war 
closed. 

The War of the Revolution produced 
three Presidents—George Washington, 
James Monroe, and Andrew Jackson. 
They were the only Presidents who served 
in that conflict. 

The War of 1812 resulted in the elec- 
tion of Andrew Jackson. 

The Black Hawk War brought forth 
William Henry Harrison. 

The War with Mexico produced Zach- 
ary Taylor. 

The War between the States produced 
a half dozen Presidents of the United 
States, beginning with Grant and com- 
ing on down to William McKinley— 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, 
and McKinley all served in the War be- 
tween the States. The War of 1898 pro- 
duced Theodore Roosevelt. But in the 25 
years that have passed since the close of 
the First World War, we never elected a 
President of the United States from the 
ranks of the men who served in that con- 
flict. One of the reasons for that fact 
has been the great amount of criticism 
and abuse that was heaped upon the 
veterans because of our attempt to ad- 
just their compensation and to pay them 
what they were justly due. 

Therefore, 2 years ago, when the 
soldiers’ pay bill came before the House, 
I had made up my mind to adjust the 
compensation, to some extent at least, in 
that bill. I kept my amendment to my- 
self for fear somebody might take it up 
and make a mistake and get into trouble 
about it. I wanted the amendment 
passed. I offered that amendment to 
raise the pay to $50 a month. 

Mr.ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I have received at my 
office, at various times, reports from cer- 
tain labor organizations who have 
claimed credit for sponsoring that $50 
a month for the soldiers. One particu- 
larly, came from the United Auto Work- 
ers, headed by Frankensteen. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is one Franken- 
stein” that did not get in on this propo- 
sition. The C. I. O. has been sending 
out publicity propaganda to the effect 
that that organization was responsible 
for raising the base pay of the men in 
our armed forces to $50 a month. It did 
not have any more to do with it than it 
did with winning the Revolutionary War 
or the War of 1812. I never heard of the 
C. I. O. being interested in it until long 
after the amendment had become law. 
I fought it through here, where it passed 
by more than 10 to 1. They took it to 
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conference, reported it out, and we re- 
committed it by a vote of 10 to 1, with 
instructions to the House conferees to 
stand by the action of the House. They 
took it up in the Senate, and the Senate 
adopted a similar instruction by a vote 
of 58 to 20. Then it was accepted by 
both Houses and became the law. The 
C. I. O. had nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to do with it, except to claim credit for 
it long after it had become law. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will recall, too, that at that par- 
ticular time it was necessary for me to be 
present on the floor of the House in order 
for that conference petition to be 
adopted. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. MAY. And that I came all the 
way back from Kentucky here for the 
purpose of agreeing to it, and did agree 
to it at the time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; the idea of criti- 
cizing the gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. May] about his attitude toward 
veterans! He came all the way from 
Kentucky in order to have this confer- 
ence report called up in order that it 
might be agreed to. 

This bill contains some educational 
provisions that are stirring great appre- 
hension on the part of some people. We 
are hearing from the representatives of 
the States and the various educational 
institutions of the country. We want 
an educational provision we cannot only 
afford to support but that we can defend, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, wil) the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE. I was going to express the 
hope that the genteman would discuss 
in some detail that portion of the bill. 
There are two educational features in 
the bill as it stands at the present time. 
It is proposed to exclude certain educa- 
tional institutions from those which vet- 
erans may attend. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota that we are 
curing that part of the bill; we are go- 
ing to cure it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. In view of what the 
gentleman stated and the facts as I 
know them to be, there is no justifica- 
tion for charges that the Democrats 
were responsible for holding this bill up. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it is absolutely 
stupid to accuse the Democrats of hold- 
ing this bill up; and it is absolutely stupid 
to accuse the Republicans of holding it 
up. That is not what is happening. 
Democrats and Republicans on that 
committee are unanimous in the belief 
that we should go through this bill 
carefully, because it affects the country 
not only now but it affects these veterans 
for perhaps a generation to come. 

The bill contains a provision for un- 
employment compensation ranging from 
$15 per week for a single man to $25 
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per week for a man with a wife and two 
children, this compensation to run for 
a whole year if the veteran be unem- 
ployed that long. A great many people 
where I come from think that would be 
extremely demoralizing. That means 
$60 a month for a single man and $100 
a month for a man with a wife and two 
children. This can best be expressed by 
an observation a man made to me. It 
went this way: Here are three men who 
were in the same battery, or in the same 
company, in the same platoon even; they 
had the same service. They come home. 
One goes back into his old job and de- 
cides not to ask for any unemployment 
compensation but decides to go to work. 
If he goes to work he gets no compen- 
sation. But he goes ahead, struggles 
along, trying to get his affairs together 
so he can make a living. The second 
goes out on the hillside and begins tilling 
his crops, working in the hot sun prob- 
ably making $25 a month. They look 
down anc see the third fellow on the 
bank of a creek fishing. He is unent- 
ployed. He gets $100 a month. How 
long will these two men withstand the 
inducen.ent? 

It is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. So far as I am concerned 


_I will be frank with you, I would rather 


see the base pay of an enlisted man ex- 
tended to all of them for a given time 
until they could all have an opportunity 
to readjust themselves back into their 
former occupations. I believe we ought 
not to penalize the man who does work 
and at the same time offer an induce- 
ment to the other fellow not to work. 

Mr. ROWE. It would be a discrimina- 
tion. ~ 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. Nobody speaks 
for the men who are in the service. They 
will speak for themselves when they come 
back; and God speed the day. Are we 
going to drive a wedge between them and 
create friction and stir a fight among 
them in advance, between the ones who 
do go back to work and the ones who do 
not? Oh! I know they will say these 
men could not find employment. Some 
of them, of course, could not; some of 
them could; but why discriminate? It is 
the easiest thing in the world not to find 
employment; I have tried it. When I 
was a boy and the sun was almost 
straight up and, as the Negroes used to 
say, when you could see the monkeys 
dancing between the rows—the heat 
waves beating up and down—it was an 
awfully easy matter for me not to find 
a job. Uniess my father said: “John, 
get out in the field and go to work,” it 
was very easy not to do so. 

The people at home are going to try 
to see that they do get back into their 
original work, but do not forget this, and 
here is the thing I think the C. I. O. is 
so much interested in: If they can shove 
them off on to the Federal pay roll then 
the C. I. O. boys can hold the jobs they 
are now in. Well, when these boys come 
back I want them to come back and take 
over their old jobs and not have to ask 
the Government for a dole. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 
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Mr. SABATH. I hope to God that 
none of these boys will find themselves 
Moona employment when they come 

ack. 

Mr. RANKIN. So dol, 

Mr.SABATH. There might neverthe- 
less be a lot of them, honest, industrious 
men who really could not find employ- 
ment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Exactly. I propose to 
treat them all alike and not penalize the 
man who does get work. 

My views may not be adopted; I do not 
know. We have some very able indi- 
viduals on this committee and I find 
them very honest and sincere. They are 
laboring to try to work out a solution 
to this complex problem. I certainly 
hope we do not make a mistake and do 
something that will react to the detri- 
ment of the veterans in the years to 
come. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gore). The time of the gentleman from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. RANKIN. Another thing, if this 
measure goes through in its present form 
there will be a demand for the Govern- 
ment to pay unemployment compensa- 
tion to these people who go off defense 
work, people who are not in the armed 
services at all. If you doubt that talk 
to the members of the Committee on 
Labor and you will find out. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
shop workers have that now. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not talking about 
what they have now, but they will want 
the Federal Government to pay it. 

Our first duty is to the disabled vet- 
erans—the maimed, the blind, the 
wounded, the sick, the disabled—who 
come out of this conflict. They are going 
to need hospitalization; and we are going 
to see that they get it. They must be 
taken care of first. When it comes to 
the men who are not disabled we want 
to see to it that there is no discrimina- 
tion, but we want to be careful not to 
set a precedent for those who are now 
working in defense industries to come in 
and demand that they be paid out of the 
Federal Treasury when this war is over. 

Then, besides, we have a Government 
to look after. We are charged with the 
responsibility for the Federal Treasury. 
For my part, I do not sympathize at all 
with those people who think that this 
Government will collapse after the war. 
It must not collapse, and it is our duty 
to see that its flnances are kept as well 
under control as possible. We are going 
to have a terrible problem when this war 
is over. As I said before, when it is over 
and these boys come home, we want them 
to come back to the same country and 
the same institutions they left. We want 
to make it possible for them to go back 
into the work they quit, we want to make 
it possible for them to earn a living and 
to be assured that they will be able to 
perpetuate this great Republic with all 
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its free institutions and its free enter- 
prises. 

Mr. SABATH. This bill only applies 
to the armed forces. It does not apply 
to the others. 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill does not, but 
there is already a movement on foot to 
spread the same proposition to the un- 
employed who will be thrown off the pay 
rolls of these defense industries when 
the war closes. 

I had a letter from Chicago, too, from 
a man who said that they had been cir- 
culating these petitions and they had 
got thousands of people to sign them 
who did not know what they were sign- 
ing. I received that letter from Chi- 
cago this morning. Men wire me from 
all over the country who do not seem to 
know what the bill is about; they do not 
know what is in it, they have never read 
it, they have never studied it, yet they 
urge speed, speed, speed, when really 
there is no need for haste. However, 


there is need for careful and thorough 


consideration of this proposition before 
it is brought to the floor of the House 
and that is what we are going to give 
you. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of the special orders today I may 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In other words, the 
Members of the House and the people at 
large may understand that this commit- 
tee is now functioning. We met on Sat- 
urday contrary to the usual practice and 
the committee will continue in session 
until it is able to bring before this body 
a bill for which we need not apologize but 
one of which we can be proud and one 
that will in every way possible do full 
justice to the returning servicemen. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is our hope. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would not at- 
tempt to put words in the gentleman’s 
mouth, but may I ask him, will this meas- 
ure perhaps come before the House 
during the week of May 8 rather than 
next week? 

Mr. RANKIN. I cannot say. If we 
get through in time we might bring it 
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up next Monday. If we do not bring it 
up next Monday it will-probably be the 
week of May 8 before it comes to the floor 
of the House. We are going to give 
notice, in order that Members may be 
here. I know there are some primaries 
next Tuesday, tomorrow a week, and that 
the men involved in those primaries want 
to be here to vote on the measure, if pos- 
sible, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. ° 

Mr. SPRINGER. I may say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that we have a primary in Indiana 
next week. I hope the bill will not be 
brought’ up during that period of time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Next Tuesday? 

Mr. SPRINGER. A week from to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ican almost assure the 
gentleman from Indiana, the gentlemen 
from Alabama and the Members from 
Florida whose primaries come on May 
2, I feel rather confident we will not 
be able to get the measure to the floor 
of the House before that time. If we 
do not get it here before that time we 
will certainly feel justified in carrying it 
over for a few days in order that those 
Members may have time to return. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether his plan for bringing 
the bill to the floor of the House con- 
templates having the bill reported with 
the committee amendments in advance 
of the time for consideration? As the 
gentleman knows, in connection with a 
great deal of veterans’ legislation there 
is quite a bit of interest and frequently 
the bills are put on the Consent Calendar 
or passed with rather brief debate. 
There are several provisions in this bill 
that are well worth study and considera- 
tion by the Membership and I hope the 
bill will not be reported so that we may 
not be able to tell what the committee 
amendments are. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota that what- 
ever bill we report will be printed and he 
will have ample opportunity to go over 
it before it is taken up on the floor of the 
House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
it not seem to the gentleman it would be 
a wise plan to introduce what is called 
a clean bill and the committee amend- 
ments be incorporated in a new bill, then 
the membership will have the bill as it is 
without having to dig in and see what 
the amendments are. 

Mr. RANKIN. That has been the cus- 
tom ever since the committee was first 
organized, and when we come to that 
point I shall consult the members of the 
committee, as I have done in connection 
with all other proposals, as to what 
course we should pursue. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired. 

AMENDMENT OF LUXURY-TAX PROVI- 

SIONS OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 

CODE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to advise the House that I have intro- 
duced a bill to amend the luxury-tax 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. 

In the Tenth District of Indiana, and 
in many of the congressional districts 
throughout the country, private individ- 
uals and many groups and organizations 
maintain shelves in veterans’ homes and 
hospitals, and replenish them from time 
to time, with candy, cigarettes, and so 
forth, for the veterans. The funds of 
these committees are never large, and 
it is sometimes a problem to stretch 
them far enough to fulfill the greatest 
need in this good work which is being 
done. On many of the articles there is a 
tax imposed, and in these days of ex- 
tremely high taxes this burden adds 
considerably to the cost of the item. 

Mr. Speaker, these same articles can 
be purchased tax-free by the Veterans’ 
Administration and by the American Red 
Cross when used for distribution to hos- 
pitalized veterans. The Army and Navy 
can also purchase cigarettes without the 
tax. But there is no provision in the law 
whereby private organizations may be 
relieved of the tax on articles they pur- 
chase for distribution to veterans’ facili- 
ties. If they could do so, then their lim- 
ited funds would go much further, and 
they would be able to accomplish much 
more. This situation has been called to 
my attention by many committees and 
organizations at home, and it is safe to 
say that there are literally thousands of 
similar committees carrying on an iden- 
tical program all over our country. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue states that 
these organizations can turn their funds 
over to the officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration facilities or to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for the specific purpose for 
which they are intended, and in that 
manner the articles can be purchased 
tax-free. But for many and various rea- 
sons this proposal would not always be 
the most suitable arrangement. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have in- 
troduced contains provisions whereby the 
patriotic organizations will be permitted 
to purchase articles for supplying the 
shelves they maintain in those centers 
operated by the Government for the care 
of the veterans without having to pay 
the Federal tax thereon. The work of 
the people, groups, and the many and 
various organizations who are so engaged 
deserves our recognition, and they 
should be accorded every consideration 
in their efforts to do the greatest good 
with the limited funds at their disposal. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the passing of 
Cardinal O'Connell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MicHEeNER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WasIELEWSKI 
(at the request of Mr. McCormack), for 
1 week, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILL AND RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


8. 1743 An act to provide for the adequate 
production of seed of legumes and grasses 
required in the war-food-production pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. J. Res 122. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the Crim- 

mal Code, and of sections 361, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8 962. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Holehan; 

S. 1399. Ap act for the relief of Frank 
Knowles; 

S. 1433. An act for the relief of Clarence 
A. Giddens; é 

S., 1484. An act for the relief of Walter 
Eugene Hayes; 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Staff 
Sgt. Marion Johnson, United States Marine 
Corps, ard Sgt. George B Kress, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve; 

S. 1542. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire in 
building B. O. Q. O—3 at the United States 
Naval Construction Training Center, Davis- 
ville, R. I., on March 27, 1943; 

S. 1632. An act for the relief of Capt. S. E. 
McCarty (Supply Corps), United States Navy; 

S. 1676. An act for the relief of Sgt. Maj. 
Richard Shaker, United States Marine Corps; 

S. 1677. An act for the relief of Lt. (Jr. 
Gr.) Newt A. Smith, United States Naval 
Reserve, for the value of personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire 
occurring on August 11, 1943, in quarters 
occupied by him in the armory of Aviation 
Free Gunnery Unit, Dam Neck, Va.; and 

S. 1681. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Marine Corps personnel at- 
tached to Marine Utility Squadron 152 for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in officers’ quarters on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1943. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on April 22, 1944, present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H. R. 3257. An act to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of Title II of the Merchant Marine 
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Act, 1936, as amended, to authorize suspen- 
sion of the statute of limitations in certain 
cases, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


„ COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD Wan VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Tuesday, April 25,°1944, at 
10:30 a. m. for the consideration of S. 
1767. 

COMMITTEE ON Roaps 

The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 25, 1944, 
in room 1011, New House Office Building, 
to hold hearings on H. R. 2426. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 

RALIZATION 

The Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization will hold an execu- 
tive hearing at 11 a. m. on H. R. 4350. 

The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold a public hear- 
ing Wednesday, April 26, on H. R. 2448 
and private bills at 10:30 a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, April 
27, 1944, at 10:30 a. m., in the committee 
room, 416 House Office Building, to con- 
sider H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equi- 
table compensation for useful sugges- 
tions or inventions by personnel of the 
Department of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2, of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 


the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 


lows: 


1454, A letter from the Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, transmitting 
the eighth report of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, covering the period ended De- 
cember 31, 1943 (H. Doc. No. 542); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed. 

1455. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
its newly issued report entitlec “Electric 
Power Requirements of Industrial Establish- 
ments”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1456. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the month of February 1944; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1457. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting an 
estimate of appropriation for the Office of 
War Mobilization of the Office for Emergency 
Management for the fiscal year 1945, amount- 
ing to $900,000 (H. Doc. No. 543); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

1458. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated March 30, 
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1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of reports on channel from Aransas 
Pass to Corpus Christi, Tex., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on December 10, 1943 (H. Doc. No. 544); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed, with three illustrations. 

1459. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated January 
14, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Littlejohn Creek and Calaveras River stream 
groups, California, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on June 22, 1936 (H. 
Doc. No. 545); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed, with one 
illustration. 

1460. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 29, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Chunky Creek, Chicka- 
sawhay, and Pascagoula Rivers, Miss., author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
on June 20, 1938; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1461. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated January 25, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Grand Marais Harbor, 
Minn., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved on June 20, 1938; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1462. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 22, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Santa Isabel Creek, Tex., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on June 28, 1938; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

1463. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
a copy of the quarterly estimate of personnel 
requirements for the period ending June 30, 
1944; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1464. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend an act to grant increases in 
compensation to substitute employees in the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes, Pub- 
lic No. 266, Seventy-eighth Congress, chapter 
134, second session (H. R. 2836), approved 
March 24, 1944; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1465. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting his 
report and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim of J. Fletcher Lankton 
and John N. Ziegele against the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 

1466. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of, the Interior, transmitting a statement in 
duplicate of costs, cancelations, and miscel- 
laneous data pertaining to Indian irrigation 


projects, compiled as of June 30, 1943; to the 


Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1467. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the quarterly esti- 
mates of personnel requirements covering the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944, for the bureaus 
and Offices of this Department; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4646. A bill to provide for 
the simplification of the individual income 
tax; without amendment (Rept. No. 1365). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Select Committee 
To Investigate Executive Agencies pursuant 
to House Resolution 102 submitting the fifth 
intermediate report (Rept. No. 1866). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 513. Resolution providing 
for the payment of 6 months’ salary and $250 
funeral expenses to Mabel Soule, wife of Paul 
Soule, late an employee of the House; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1367). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs 
pursuant to House Resolution 30 submitting 
interim report (Rept. No. 1868). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans! Legislation. S. 698. An act to 
amend part II of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a); without amendment (Rept. No. 1369). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. È 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. H. R. 735. A bill to 
confer to certain persons who served in a 
civilian capacity under the jurisdiction of 
the Quartermaster General during the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or 
the China Relief Expedition the benefits of 
hospitalization and the privileges of the 
soldiers“ homes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1370). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4108. A bill relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1371). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4109. A bill to amend section 48 of 
the Criminal Code relating to receiving of 
stolen public property; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1872). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia; Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 4517. A 
bill to remove restrictions on establishing 
post-office branches and stations; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1373). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H. R. 3998, A bill 
authorizing payments of rewards to postal 
employees for inventions; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 1374). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4647. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 23), as 
amended by the Stabilization Act of 1942 
(56 Stat. 765), to further the national de- 
fense and security by checking speculative 
and excessive prices; salary and wage rises; 
price, salary, and wage dislocations; infla- 
tionary tendencies; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4648. A bill to extend the Federal 
Aid and Highway Acts to the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 4649. A bill to provide regular fur- 
lough periods for members of the armed 
forces on duty overseas; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 4650. A bill to furnish conscientious 
objectors a special form of honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 4651. A bill to amend subsection (e) 
of section 2000, subchapter A, chapter 15, 
title 26, of the Internal Revenue Code, known 
as the luxury tax, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. Res. 514. Resolution to investigate the 
meat and food industries; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res. 515. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No, 1336, current session, being the fifth 
intermediate report of the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Executive Agencies, House 
of Representatives, submitted pursuant to 
House Resolution 102; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Munici- 
pal Assembly of San Sebastian, P. R., memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to approve Congressman 
McGerner's resolution, requesting the imme- 
diate removal from office of Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell and the appointment of a new Gov- 
ernor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. r 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Hatillo, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
approve Congressman MCGEHEE’s resolution, 
requesting the immediate removal from ot- 
fice of Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Vieques, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
endorse Congressman McGEHEE’s resolution, 
requesting the immediate removal of Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico 
and the appointment of a new Governor; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Camuy, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
approve Congressman McGeruer’s resolution, 
requesting the removal of Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Orocovis, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to approve Congressman MCGEHEE’S resolu- 
tion, demanding the immediate removal of 
Rexford G. Tugwell as Governor of Puerto 
Rico and the appointment of a new Governor, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4652. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Lore; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 4653. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Calogeras; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 4654. A bill for the relief of Charles 
F. Tusow; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr, MALONEY: 

H. R. 4655. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Justine Englert Dolan and the legal guardian 
of Frederick S. Englert, Jr., a minor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H.R, 4656. A bill granting a pension to 

Mary Quirk; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6537. By Mr. BUCKLEY: Petition of An- 
drew Maguire and others, protesting against 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5538. By Mr. COCHRAN: Petition of Jose- 
phine McMahon and 30 other St. Louis citi- 
zens, protesting against the passage of House 
bill 2082 which seeks to enact prohibition 
for the period of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5539. Also, petition of Mrs. W. Heide, Jr., 
and 30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5540. Also, petition of Julia Fillo and 30 
other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
tie passage of House bill 2082 which seeks 
to “enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5541. Also, petition of J. J. Openlander 
and 30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 2082 which 
seeks to enact prohibition for the period of 
the war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6542. Alsc, petition of A. S. Preusch and 
30 other St. Louis citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House bill 202 which seeks 
to enact prohibition for the period of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5543. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution sub- 
mitted by Inez Watson, clerk, House of Repre- 
sentatives, of Columbia, S. C., requesting the 
Office of Price Administration not to release 
price ceilings on watermelons until further 
hearings are held; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

5544. Also, resolution submitted by Inez 
Watson, clerk, House of Representatives, of 
Columbia, S. C., memorializing the National 
Congress to pass World War No, 2 bill of 
rights; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

6545. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition of sundry 
residents of Liscomb and Marshall County, 
Iowa, urging the enactment of House bill 
2082, to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5546. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Pe- 
titions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 3, 
West Endicott, N. L., and signed by 109 
residents of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District, urging the passage of the Hall fur- 
lough bill (H. R. 1504), providing free trans- 
portation during furloughs for members of 
our armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

5547. By Mr. HEIDINGER: Petition sub- 
mitted by John R. Beehn, secretary, West 
Salem Chapter, No. 11, American War Dads, 
West Salem, II., and signed by 41 members 
and citizens of that community supporting 
various bills now pending before the Congress 
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for the benefit and welfare of those now in 
the armed forces; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5548. By Mr. JUDD: Petition of over 100 
citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., and vicinity, 
opposing passage of House bill 2082, which 
would impose complete prohibition for the 
duration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5549. By Mr. ROLPH; Resolution of the San 
Francisco Labor Council of San Francisco, 
regarding Government employing persons in- 
ducted into the land and naval forces of 
the United States for purposes other than 
outlined in Selective Service Act in order that 
they may be properly trained; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6550. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of R. W. 
Ballard, director of Hull House, Chicago, III., 
and 2,740 other persons residing in the city 
of Chicago, respectfully petitioning Congress 
to reenact the price-control law, and the 
authority extended to control prices and rent 
ceilings and to stabilize wages; and thus pre- 
vent a run-away inflation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

5551. By Mr. WILLEY: Six petitions of var- 
ious and sundry citizens of the State of Dela- 
ware, favoring the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all being, at noontide, which 
is Thy gracious dawn, we would join the 
undaunted pilgrims of the ages whose 
God is our salvation; we would be of that 
innumerable company who in darkness 
drear have found in Thee the one true 
light. In the dusty caravan of another 
day’s journey over trackless sands we 
would pause at this altar our fathers 
builded and where burns the sacred fire, 
that we may keep the bright torch of 
truth and faith aflame amid the thick 
gloom that shuts us in. May that truth 
make us free from the prejudices which 
blind our eyes to the things which are 
excellent, across the false barriers of race 
and creed. May that faith lead us on as 
a pillar of cloud and of fire to the shining 
city of human brotherhood, whose ways 
are peace, whose citizenship rests only 
on character and its laws on human 
good. 

In these days of destiny, into Thy 
hands we commit our feeble endeavors to 
lead the Nation toward the beckoning 
towers of that city which haunts cur 
dreams; for its luring plan is Thine, and 
the strength to labor while it is called 
day is Thine, and unless the Lord build 
the house they labor in vain that build it. 
Under the Master Builder make us strong 
to endure, that we faint not nor fear. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
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dar day Monday, April 24, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the bill 
(S. 1757) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia.” 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2116) to 
amend the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia relating to exemption of property 
from judicial process, the assignment of 
salary or wages, and the advance pay- 
ment of salary or wages for the purpose 
of preventing attachment or garnish- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT or REGISTRANTS DEFERRED FOR OCCU- 
PATIONAL REASONS BY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Boarps 
A letter from the Director of the Selective 

Service System, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report of the registrants deferred as of 

January 15, 1944, because of their employ- 

ment in or under the Federal Government 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Military Affairs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Alien Property Custodian 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, estimates of 
personnel requirements for their respective 
offices for the quarter ending June 30, 1944 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ENACTMENT OF THE 
POLISH CONSTITUTION—PETITIONS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts pre- 
sented petitions, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying that appropriate reference 
be made in Congress on May 3, the 
occasion of the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the enactment of the 
Polish Constitution in 1791, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
DURING THE WAR—PETITIONS 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present petitions 
for appropriate reference and to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a tabu- 
lation showing 169 petitioners, praying 
for the enactment of the bill (H. R. 2082) 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of miaterials 
necessary for the winning of the war. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on the 
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Judiciary and the tabulation was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FAP a e SS Se ee 52 
T 21 
T 68 
a A E R AS AO NS 20 
NON AOS a ADA o A 1 
Worthy O rOl ooo ocacus ca wakcceenn 2 
POURS VANS cucdchenanoccadacesdenese 1 
VVVVVTTTVTTTTT—TTTT knaesoratel 8 
Pan ein y EA A E E EA E eorcion 1 

A snd sao A ES E E 169 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr. ODANIEL. I also ask unanimous 
consent to preseni for appropriate refer- 
ence and to have inserted in the Recorp 
at this point a tabulation showing 2,364 
petitioners, praying for the enactment of 
the bill (S. 860) to provide for the com- 
mon defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors fo the members of the 
land and naval forces of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the tabulation was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


CTT 95 
Colorado 81 
e e ee 35 
TP b A I HEI M A E SNE R 90 
D SAURE e A TEER E REE E 410 
C0 AAA 113 
MARNE . 28 
% AAA 12 
— a S NEL 665 
P 23 
(( (( 114 
C — 2 ee 3 
yan a Ae Ryo AA A O 191 
Ne senio 2 
C 5 
S Se ecco aanesamenesome 396 
T 21 
HOUCH Dakotsc. ooo ccenccocseacann aes 2 
Torn a eae 8 Trae S ea CI 66 
c 41 
o ͤ ĩ˙ Sees Soca 21 

—Z:r. 2, 364 


AMERICA'S HEROES’ HONOR DAY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting letter from E. R. 
Davis, of Eugene, Oreg., setting forth the 
plan to have July 4 accepted as Ameri- 
ca’s Heroes’ Honor Day. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

EUGENE, OREG., April 15, 1944. 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: The Fourth of July is 
our only American Independence Day, and it 
seems of late years we have forgotten this 
great nationally American-created day, what 
it stands for, and what its principles mean 
to the native- and foreign-born. It is recog- 
nized as just nother holiday, but its back- 
ground is formed by the great American indi- 
viduals who fought, sacrificed life and lib- 
erty that this day would be ours to enjoy its 
traditions and principles of an independent 
country, home, friendship, liberty, and a tree 
life. 
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Let us not forget today the millions of 
Americans fighting the bloodiest war of all 
time, which they are doing so that we may 
still have a glorious Fourth of July and an 
American Independence Day. 

We would appreciate your kindness in giv- 
ing the following subject your consideration, 
and should it meet with your approval, your 
support of same would insure its success, 
and tend to bring our great natal day nearer 
to the hearts and minds of the American peo- 
ple. It would create a renewed interest and 
pay a great tribute to our fighting forces 
and leaders, both past and present, honoring 
them, our people, and our Nation. 

May I suggest that we make this Fourth of 
July 1944 a national honor day to honor our 
courageous fighting forces all over the world 
and to our own traditional independence by 
asking every American to wear a little dis- 
tinguishing ribbon or flower, showing our 
love, respect, and individual appreciation 
and support for all of our service men and 
women, their country, and the principles 
they are fighting for. 

This distinguishing honor can be displayed 
by wearing a 3-inch ribbon or a flower on the 
lapel of the coat or shirt; also, it would be 
very appropriate for women to wear a flower 
in their hair on the left side. Color should 
be red, white, or blue; and in the case of an 
individual who has lost a loved one or a 
friend in the service, a small black ribbon 
displayed with a white attached would be 
very appropriate. 

The various designs, bows, or straight rib- 
bon should be selected and prepared at home 
to suit the individual's taste; but everybody 
should display the flower or ribbon on the 
Fourth of July. 

This suggestion can be nationally inaugu- 
rated by the endorsement of the President of 
the United States, the Governors of the 
States, fraternal and patriotic organizations, 
newspapers, magazines, and radio commen- 
tators by asking the people to participate in 
this most patriotic and honorable gesture. 

You know it took great soldiers, leaders, 
and statesmen to give us this Independente 
Day. Again great men and women are in this 
global war to preserve this great Independ- 
ence Day. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. R. Davis, Sponsor, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTIONS 
OF REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMITTEE 
AND BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OF ST. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY, N. x. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
for printing in the Recor and ask to 
have referred to tht appropriate com- 
mittee resolutions favoring the St. Law- 
rence Seaway adopted by the Republi- 
can county committee and the Board of 
— of St. Lawrence County, 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lutions were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PRESENTED AT MEETING OF THE 
Sr. LAWRENCE REPUBLICAN COUNTY COMMIT- 
TEE, HELD IN CANTON, N. Y., APRIL 6, 1944 
Whereas the Maker of the Universe has 

placed in our locality certain resources, the 

most important of which are the potentiali- 
tles of the St. Lawrence River and the de- 
posits of minerals of the finest quality; and 

Whereas the development of these re- 
sources, either now or in the post-war pe- 
riod, will have a stabilizing effect not only 
on the State of New York but on the whole 
northeastern section of the United States; 
and 

Whereas this is a feasible project and will 
furnish employment for many people during 
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the readjustment period after the war: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this St. Lawrence County 
Committee be recorded as being vitally inter- 
ested in the immediate development of the 
St. Lawrence River, and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Senators of the 
United States and to our New York State Re- 
publican Committee. 

Resolution 8 

Whereas the American portion of the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project lies wholly within the 
bounds of the county of St. Lawrence in the 
State of New York; and 

Whereas our St. Lawrence County people 
have constantly before them the magnifi- 
cent spectacle of the mighty St. Lawrence 
rushing past them to the sea, unharnessed 
and mostly unused; a tragic spectacle of 
waste during this period of needed conser- 
vation of our natural resources and their 
best adaptation to the uses and needs of 
us all; and 

Whereas it has been with much satisfac- 
tion that we have learned of the unanimous 
adoption (March 15-16, 1944) by our New 
York State Legislature of the concurrent res- 
olution favoring prompt development of the 
St. Lawrence River power resources; and 

Whereas all the people of the county of St. 
Lawrence are first, last, and always for the 
development of the St. Lawrence River at the 
first opportune time, which time we believe 
to be in the coming years of post-war recon- 
struction; and 

Whereas the Aiken bill (U. S. Senate bill 
1385) authorizes such development at such 
time: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
St. Lawrence County urges the passage of 
the Aiken bill (S. 1885) and respectfully peti- 
tions the chairman and members of the Com- 
merce Committee’s subcommittee now hav- 
ing it in charge to take prompt and favorable 
action thereon; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators JoHN H. OVERTON, GEORGE L. 
RADCLIFFE, JAMES M. MEAD, ARTHUR H. VAN- 
DENBERG, and HaroLD H. BURTON, chairman 
and members of the subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee; also to Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Congress- 
man Clarence E. Kilburn, and to Senator 
George D. Aiken, sponsor of the bill. 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT—ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, for the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Warsa] from the Committee on Print- 
ing I report back favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 283, pro- 
viding for the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of the committee print of the 
Special Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning of the 
Senate, dealing with post-war highway 
construction and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility and part in that 
field. The report was prepared by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] who 
is a member of the Special Committee 
on Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning of the Senate. The demand for 
copies of this report has been most un- 
usual. The cost for an additional 1,000 
copies is estimated at $246.19. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 283), submitted by Mr. 
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GEORGE on April 24, 1944, was considered 
and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of 
the committee print of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning of the Senate, relative to the role 
of the Federal Government in highway de- 
velopment, being an analysis of the needs and 
proposals for post-war action, shall be printed 
for the use of said committee. 


ENROLLED LILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on April 
24, 1944, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills: 


S. 962. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Prank Holehan; 

§.1399. An act for the relief of Frank 
Knowles; 

S. 1433, An act for the relief of Clarence 
A, Giddens; 

S. 1484. An act for the relief of Walter 
Eugene Hayes; 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Staff Sgt. 
Marion Johnson, United States Marine Corps, 
and Sgt. George B, Kress, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve; 

S. 1542. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire in build- 
ing B. O. Q. O-3 at the United States naval 
construction training center, Davisville, R. I., 
on March 27, 1943; 

S. 1632. An act for the relief of Capt. S. E. 
ed (Supply Corps), United States 

avy; 

S. 1676. An act for the relief of Sgt. Maj. 
Richard Shaker, United States Marine Corps; 

S. 1677. An act for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Newt A. Smith, United States Naval Reserve, 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire occurring on 
August 11, 1943, in quarters occupied by him 
in the armory of Aviation Free Gunnery 
Unit, Dam Neck, Va.; and 

S. 1681. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Marine Corps personnel at- 
tached to Marine Utility Squadron 152 for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire in officers’ quarters on Febru- 
ary 9, 1943. 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 


_District of Columbia: 


James W. Lauderdale, of the District of 
Columbia, to be People’s Counsel, Public 
Utilities Commission, District of Columbia, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Sundry citizens and a meritorious noncom- 
missioned officer to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, by 
unanimous consent, introduced a bill (S. 
1866) to provide monetary benefits for 
certain enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard discharged for service-connected 
disabilities, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2116) to amend the 
laws of the District of Columbia relating 
to exemption of property from judicial 
process, the assignment of salary or 
wages, and the advance payment of 
salary or wages for the purpose of pre- 
venting attachment or garnishment, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


INVESTIGATION AS TO ADEQUACY OF 
THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 285), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Whereas the telegraph industry is a vital 
cog in the machinery of our national produc- 
tion for war; and 

Whereas the domestic telegraph industry 
has not met the service standards found by 
the Board of War Communications to be 
essential for the national defense and se- 
curity and for the successful prosecution of 
the war“; and 

Whereas the inadequate service rendered 
by the telegraph industry threatens our 
Nation's ability to produce and move the 
matériel of war with the required speed and 
efficiency; and 

Whereas the telegraph industry has now 
made application to the Board of War Com- 
munications for revocation of the prohibition 
against handling nonessential greeting and 
congratulatory telegrams, which prohibition 
by eliminating millions of nonessential mes- 
sages yearly succeeded in clearing the wires 
for war traffic; and 

Whereas such a request represents a serious 
lack of responsibility on the part of the tele- 
graph monopoly toward its wartime obli- 
gations to the American people: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Senators, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation with 
respect to the present state of telegraph 
service with a view to di its ade- 
quacy for the war effort and the reasons why 
the telegraph company petitioned the Board 
of War Communications for permission to 
add additional and unnecessary strains upon 
our domestic telegraph system. Such com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate as soon 
as practicable the results of its investigation, 
together with its recommendations for any 
necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such, 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such experts, and 

such clerical, stenograph'c, and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $1,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL AID TO RUSSIA—SHIPMENT OF 
SEED TO MOSCOW 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to an exhibition 
showing American agricultural aid to 
Russia under the auspices of Russian 
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War Relief. The exhibition, sponsored 
jointly by Russian War Relief and the 
Department of Agriculture, opens this 
week in the patio at the Agricultural 
Building — Administration — and will 
probably be continued through May 10, 
from 9:30 a. m. until 5:30 p. m. 

In the Wheat Belt, particularly in the 
high plains, our American farmers al- 
ways have taken a great interest in Rus- 
sian agriculture. Our best winter wheat 
was developed from a strain brought to 
Kansas and other States in the Wheat 
Belt from Russia. It is particularly 
pleasant to me to know that among the 
shipments of goods to Russia from the 
United States, there have gone 4,400,000 
pounds of seeds for replanting the devas- 
tated areas of our Russian friends and 
Allies. I am sure the exihibit will prove 
interesting, and I hope also helpful in 
cementing the friendship of the Russian 
and American peoples. The more we 
know of each other, and the better our 
mutual understanding, the better the 
prospects for development of a peaceful 
civilization, succeeding what we have to- 
day. I hope my colleagues, and many 
others, will take occasion to visit this ex- 
hibition; I believe it will be worth while. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor», as a part of my 
remarks, a radiogram dated February 
29, 1944, from Mr. Alexander Perevezent- 
sev, the senior agronomist of the Soviet 
Agriculture Department, Moscow, telling 
of the excellent results from seeds sent 
in 1943 to Moscow through the American 
organization, Russian War Relief. 

There being no objection, the radio- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Last year the American organization, Rus- 
sian War Relief, sent the Soviet Union a large 
consignment of various kinds of seed. Part 
of the consignment, chiefly vegetable seed, 


was sent to Moscow. What was their sub- 
-sequent history? 


Spring of 1943 wasn't easy. Hundreds of 
thousands of Moscow citizens took spades 
and broke many thousands of acres of ground 
around Moscow and even in the city itself to 
increase the winter supply of greens and veg- 
etables. Enough potato seed was mustered 
for these victory gardens, but there was a 
drastic shortage of vegetable seed. You may 
imagine our joy when a gift of seed arrived 
from America. The people of Moscow were 
determined to extract the utmost benefit 
from this fraternal aid sent by our American 
friends. Among seed received were three 
kinds of carrot—Danvers, Oxheart, and Em- 
pire. Early Wonder table beet, Golden Acre 
cabbage, Table turnip, Icicle radish, and three 
varieties of beans. 

It wasn’t without agitation that we un- 


packed these first seed parcels which made 


the long and difficult wartime ocean journey. 
There was some anxiety as to how they'd 
stood the trip. However, our first glance at 
the contents reassured us. The seed was 
clean and the packing excellent. There was 
no time to waste, for the sowing season was 
already well advanced. Some seed, such as 
onion and cabbage, had to be sown without 
preliminary tests so that a full report of their 
behavior on Moscow soil cannot be given. 
But most seed was put through preliminary 
laboratory tests with these results. Purity 
was extraordinarily high. The rate of growth 
was, respectively, 65, 61, 84, and 98 percent. 
Sprouting was 75, 74, 79, and 98 percent. By 


accepted Russian standards, this is first class, 


particularly for imported seed. It is note- 
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worthy that no harmful ingredients such as 
weed seed, disease spores, and the like were 
found in any parcels. 

Dense and even sprouting of seed sown in 
Moscow victory gardens and the food farms 
of Moscow industrial plants showed that the 
Moscow seed control station, which made 
these tests in its laboratories, hadn't erred in 
its valuation. 

I personally tested beet and radish in my 
own garden. Early Wonder beet is, indeed, a 
wonder. I sowed it of necessity late in May, 
but in the fall results weren't inferior to 
those obtained from seed planted a fortnight 
earlier. I must mention the tender taste of 
this beet and its fine cooking qualities. Icicle 
radish also was distinguished by its luscious- 
ness and flavor, which weren't lost even when 
sown in the middle of August and gathered 
at the end of September, when the first frosts 
had already come. 

A high opinion of American seed is also ex- 
pressed by all other agronomists with whom 
I had occasion to speak on the subject. Their 
opinion is valuable because it is based on 
cultivation on a field scale and not in small 
plots. I can illustrate this by some written 
comments I received. 

Ivan Orekhov, agronomist of the greenery 
board of the Moscow Soviet, obtained a yield 
of 12 tons per acre of Danvers carrots on the 
board’s farm even though not all measures of 
cultivation, such as storing qualities of Dan- 
vers, entitles it to a high place. Yield oi the 
Empire variety was average, but its taste was 
excellent owing to its high sugar content, and 
its fine orange color delights the eye. 

Orekhov, like myself, sowed Early Wonder 
beet at the end of May, and the results he 
obtained equaled mine. A fine crop of 13 tons 
of this beet per acre was secured on the farm 
of the water and drainage board of the Mos- 
cow Soviet, their agronomist, Vasily Zolo- 
taryov, reports. 

High opinion has also been expressed of 
Golden Acre cabbage. V. Shevpelyuk, agron- 
omist on the farm of the city health depart- 
ment, reports a yield of 15 tons per acre. 
This cabbage keeps well in a fresh state 
throughout the winter. A crop of 10 tons per 
acre of Danvers carrot was obtained on this 
same farm. 

Beans generally don't ripen around Moscow 
owing to climatic conditions. But Nikolai 
Drozhin, of the heat and power department 
of the Moscow Soviet, sowed all four Ameri- 
can varieties and obtained a fully ripe seed 
of the Goldenhill variety. He sowed 1 pound, 
from which he obtained 60 pounds of seed, 
which was nearly twice as big as that which 
he planted. He failed to get ripe seed from 
other varieties, but all the same his crop was 
big with large pods and soft shells. 

In the spring of 1943 Moscow victory gar- 
deners sowed about 14 tons of American vege- 
table seed, which represents about 40 per- 
cent of the total sown. As you sce, aid given 
by our overseas friends was considerable, and 
we're deeply grateful. 

We will try to make some return. A num- 
ber of experimental stations and individual 
experimenters are interested in American 
seed varieties. We will continue our work on 
them this spring, and we presume that by 
means of crop breeding and selection we will 
succeed in obtaining new varieties. Un- 
doubtedly most valuable of them will in due 
course recross the ocean to add to the seed 
varieties of our American friends who have 
given us such sterling aid in our time of need. 


USE OF WATERS OF THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a double editorial which ap- 
peared in the Miles City (Mont.) Daily 
Star of April 9, 1944, under the caption 
of “The Jesse James boys ride yet—not 
again.” The Post-Dispatch editorial is 
answered by the Miles City Star during 
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which considerable light is thrown on the 
controversy over the use of western water 
for navigation versus irrigation. 

The editorial deals with a controversy 
over the waters of the Missouri River, a 
controversy which revolves about two 
major issues: First, whether the limited 
waters of the upper reaches and tribu- 
taries of that stream, and in fact of all 
western streams, shall be used locally 
for domestic, irrigation, and industrial 
purposes in the arid and semiarid States, 
or for maintaining a navigation channel 
in the lower reaches of the stream; sec- 
ond, whether the Federal Government is 
to assume complete domination of the 
western streams and sell water to the 
States, municipalities, and water users 
generally, as proposed in a bill now be- 
fore the House, or whether the Western 
States through which the streams flow 
are to have something to say concerning 
the appropriation and use of their waters. 

The controversy involves a principle 
that affects the streams of all Western 
States. I believe that the editorial re- 
flects the sentiment of a vast majority 
of the people throughout the 17 arid and 
semiarid States of the West. 

I ask that the editorial be printed in 
the Recor at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue JESSE JAMES Boys RIDE Yet—Not AGAIN 

If memory serves us correctly they laid 
Jesse James away down in Missouri, after an 
end had been put to his banditry. Since that 
time the Missourians have used the final 
hide-out of Jesse to lure tourists into the 
State where they may gape in awe and won- 
derment at what could hardly be called the 
shrine of asaint. Not that the Missouri boys 
who got to Hollywood haven’t tried to make 
Jesse a saint. They did a right smart job of 
it in the moving-picture industry, but most 
of the rest of us still held our nose and said: 
“No dice!” 

Jesse was a piker alongside of the twentieth 
century James boys who want to make off 
with the waters of the Missouri River Basin, 
for their private game of “float my boats and 
T'll float yours.” We leave it to you if this is 
not correct, after you have read the following 
editorial reprinted from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of February 18. However, before 
giving you the editorial we pause long enough 
to pay our respects to the writer who con- 
cocted it. The only picture that we can con- 
jure up of him is that he has long ears, a long 
face, a tail and cries hee-haw in a loud voice. 
For no other kind of a person would display 
such complete ignorance of the subject of 
irrigation and its relation to the future de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin. 

We will now let you read the Selfishness 
That Defeats Itself editorial, the work of the 
above-described writer. Then we will let you 
havo a bit of really factual information that 
didn’t come out of a haymow, or wherever it is 
that those things with long ears and hee-hay 
voices get their alleged information. 

The editorial: 

“SELFISHNESS THAT DEFEATS ITSELF 

“The Missouri River plan of the Army 
engineers, which came before the House 
Flood Control Committee this week, is of its 
highest importance to the people of the Mis- 
souri River Valley for the very reason that it 
is not a flood control plan or an irrigation 
plan, or a power development plan, or a 
navigation plan, but a plan of river develop- 
ment taking in all these fields in which a 
great river can be made of maximum service, 
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“Members of Congress representing States 
on the upper portion of the river have already 
given notice that they intend to put their 
small sectional interests first and to demand 
priority on the water of the Missouri River 
for irrigation. 

“It is not enough to say that this sort 
of view is small and selfish. The view is 
not even intelligently selfish. It is just as 
destructive of the local selfish interests which 
it seeks to serve as of the larger interest 
which it deliberately attacks. 

“As long as the waters of the Missouri 
River are not controlled, water that should 
be available for irrigation in the dry season 
when it is needed on the land is going to 
continue to be wasted in disastrous floods 
during wet seasons. 

“If and when the Missouri River is con- 
trolled, the use of its waters will be aug- 
mented for the purpose of irrigation as well 
as for the purposes of flood control, naviga- 
tion, and power. 

“The people of the Missouri Valley who de- 
pend upon irrigation from the Missouri River 
and its tributaries should acquaint them- 
selves with the facts. If their representa- 
tives in Congress oppose the development of 
the Missouri River for all purposes on the 
grounds that they are upholding local frriga- 
tion interests, they are ignorantly and unin- 
tentionally, but, at the same time, actively, 
performing just about the worst possible 
service for the interests of local irrigation.” 

Now, then, let us get down to some of the 
“brass tacks” in this situation. There is a 
lay-out that plays all ends against the mid- 
dle in congressional circles year in and year 
out, administration after administration, in 
one of the juiciest pieces of pork-barrel roll- 
ing that any nation has ever known. Its 
ramifactions are so extensive and of such 
long standing that it would take volumes to 
record even a slight history of what has 
come to be known as the rivers and harbors 
bill. However, the interest on the seacoasts 
who want harbors dredged get together with 
the interests on the inland waterways who 
want some kind of Government subsidized 
transportation for their own private busi- 

nes ana between them they put over the 


Webster says that an omnibus 
is “a large heavy public conveyance,” and 
we understand why they applied the word 
“omnibus” to the rivers and harbors bill. 

The rest of the United States—and there 
is a considerable portion of it yet that has 
not been omnibused“ into the rivers and 
harbors “omnibus”—hasn’t much idea of 
what goes on under the guise of this so-called 
legislation. If it knew the size of the pipe 
line this organized lay-out has into the 
Public Treasury, it would stop fighting the 
war abroad and turn its attention to the 
army of blood suckers who operate under 
the “omnibus bill.” 

It has been a juicy, indolent life all these 
years for those who have been engaged in 
rivers and harbors work. But it appears they 
are either running out of places from which to 
get the juice or else it has been so lucrative, 
they want to extend their activities to other 
fields. Whichever it is makes little difference, 
because these predatory interests of the Mis- 
sissippi and lower Missouri River Basins have 
already extended their tentacles into the life 
blood of Montana, North Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming. And that point is where we propose to 
stand up and fight to retain the God-given 
waters of the treams of Montana, at least 
long enough to use them for the irrigation of 
our arid lands. We do not propose to have 
another disaster year like 1934 in Montana be- 
cause the Jesse James boys of the Mississippi 
and lower Missouri want to “run off our 
water.” There was a way of dealing with fel- 
lows in the old days who “run off our cattle.” 
We may have to resort to some such method 
again to keep the Jesse James’ of St. Louis 
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from running off with the last natural re- 
source that we have. The so-called Pick 
plan for the development of the Missouri 
River Basin is nothing more or less than a 
legalized Jesse James’ plundering expedition 
into Montana for the stream flow of our 
rivers. The boys of South Dakota can follow 
the flesh pots of the downstream schemers 
if they want to but we are not going to do 
so. When they wake up it will be too late to 
find out that something that could_make 
their State agriculturally great, has been 
taken from them forever. Then they can go 
out and sail their empty boats down into 
Iowa and bring back what Iowa wants to sell 
them. Iowa will say thanks and send back 
for more empty boats. 

To show you the cunning and ruthlessness 
of the river folks, we quote in a following 
editorial, from a letter of protest sent to the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch by Floyd O. Hagie, 
secretary of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation. You will see that Mr. Hagie spent 
considerable time running down the hidden 
cats and dogs in this omnibus river and 
harbor bill and when you get through read- 
ing his comments, you will see what a com- 
plete steal of the stream flow of Montana 
and Wyoming, the omnibus ‘legislation 
proposes. It is unbelievable that any set of 
United States Congressmen would lend them- 
selves to such devilishness. Maybe they have 
been hoodwinked, but if they have it is high 
time they got the blinkers off their eyes and 
took a look at what is going on right under 
their noses, It is because of this steal that 
we propose to the States of Montana and 
Wyoming, that they employ every device 
known to the legal mind—and there are a lot 
of them—to block this unprecedented high- 
way robbery of our irrigation water. 

It has been recorded that the States of 
Nebraska and Kansas spent 20 years in court, 
s g over the waters of the Republican 
River. If that is what the St. Louis pirates 
want, then the State of Montana can well 
afford to take the next 20 years out of the 
“march of time” and at least protect our 
rights that way. By the end of 20 years, 
the Jesse James boys of the twentieth century 
may have been laid away in another unhal- 
lowed grave for the tourists to gape at, as was 
the original Jesse. In those 20 years the off- 
spring of the modern James’ may get enough 
religion under their hides that they will 
give up the idea of plundering the country- 
side—be it for dollars or river water. Then 
after those legal devices have been exhausted 
we can still resort to the vigilante doctrine 
for the protection of our property. Once be- 
fore the Territory of Montana was ignored 
by the high and mighty powers in Washing- 
ton, but it found ways and means of clean- 
ing up the poachers who encroached on its 
fair lands. Now again we are being ignored 
by a parcel of water-borne transportation 
poachers who propose to move in on us and 
make off with our property. We think the 
State of Montana will again become vigi- 
lante-minded if this idea is promoted with 
regard to the waters of the streams of our 
State. 

At any rate we are going to protect that 
natural resource to the last obstructionist 
tactic that we can devise, and so serve notice 
on the Jesse James boys on the downstream 
States. 

When Floyd Hagie, previously referred to, 
got through poking through the musty 
records of Congress he unearthed some 
mighty interesting facts, which he took time 
out to set forth for the misinformed edi- 
torial writer of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
The following editorial is part of what Floyd 
Hagie said to the “hee-haw” boy on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. We suggest you take 
time out to read it. 

Waar Frorp O. Hacre Founp OUT 

Mr. Hagie, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, wrote a let- 
ter under date of March 15, to the publisher 
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of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch protesting the 
inferences and statements of the article 
quoted in the foregoing editorial. In part, 
Mr. Hagie said: “There is not, to my knowl- 
edge, any dispute now over the Missouri 
River development program which is outlined 
in the House flood-control bill. The dis- 
pute is over lines 11, 12, and 13 on page 21 
of the omnibus river and harbor bill (H. R. 
3961) which was reported out without formal 
hearings. The three lines read as follows: 

s uri River between Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the mouth: House Document No. 214, 
Seventy-sixth Congress.” 

The above is harmless language, to which 
no one could take offense until it is coupled 
up with the congressional committee report 
on H. R. 3961, which carried the following 
language: . 


“MISSOURI RIVER, SIOUX CITY TO MOUTH E. DOC. 
214, 76TH CONG.) 


“Recommends the adoption of a project for 
Missouri River between Sioux City and the 
mouth to provide for a channel of 9-foot 
depth and width not less than 300 feet to be 
obtained by revetment of banks, construction 
of permeable dikes to contract and stabilize 
the waterway, cut-offs to eliminate long 
bends, closing of minor channels, removal of 
snags, and dredging as required, at an esti- 
mated construction cost of $6,000,000 in ad- 
dition to the amounts previously authorized, 
and with no increase in the annual main- 
tenance of $4,500,000. 

“Completion of the authorized project for 
regulating works and operation of the Fort 
Peck Reservoir to maintain a low-water flow 
of 32,000 cubic feet per second at Kansas City 
will assure a navigable depth of 6 feet below 
Sioux City, with a depth of 9 feet available 
intermittently over four-fifths of the entire 
distance. At this additional cost, relatively 
small in comparison with that already in- 
curred under the 6-foot project, and at no 
increase in annual maintenance costs, neces- 
sary extensions of some of the controlling 
works can be made that will assure a mini- 
mum depth of 9 feet throughout. A sub- 
stantial commerce is already developing on 
the partially completed 6-foot channel, with 
indications of steady increase as general eco- 
nomic conditions improve. The savings in 
transportation charges on the additional 
commerce that would be attracted to an 
assured 9-foot depth, savings from elimina- 
tion of the cost of transshipment of freight 
to and from points on the connecting deeper 
channels, and the reduced operating costs 
resulting from movements in deeper waters 
are ample justification of the additional ex- 
penditure required to carry the improvement 
to the same standards as are authorized for 
the other major waterways of the Mississippi 
system.” 

Once the three lines in the bill were dis- 
covered and fully interpreted by the two 
paragraphs quoted above it was natural that 
the representatives of thr upper Basin States 
would inquire into the mattér further. Fi- 
nally representatives of the upper Basin 
States, whom your editorial accuses of giving 
notice that they intend to put their inter- 
ests first and to demand priority on the water 
of the Missourl River for irrigation,” were 
able to locate one of the few remaining copies 
of House Document No. 214. This House 
Document leads to another similar document 
and finally the Upper Basin representative 
finds himself staring in blank amazement at 
the following paragraphs from House Docu- 
ments that are all a part of law once they 
are referred to in a bill which passes Con- 
gress, and these documents are all referred 
to in one way or another: 

“Page 199, paragraph 495, House Document 
238, Seventy-third Congress: 

The results of the study contained in 
appendix XI indicate that a channel of be- 
tween 8 and 9 feet can be obtained, by the 
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present method of open-channel regulation, 
in the section from Kansas City to Hermann, 
with a discharge of 35,000 second-feet at 
Kansas City, * * ©» 

“Page 242, paragraph 673, House Document 
238, Seventy-third Congress: 

Several methods for the provision of a 
greater depth than 6 feet for future naviga- 
tion have been given consideration. A navi- 
gable channel of between 8 and 9 feet in 
depth could be obtained by the method of 
open-channel regulation described in para- 
graph 666, with a discharge of 30,000 second- 
feet at Yankton. This discharge could be 
maintained by enlarging the Fort Peck Reser- 
voir to a capacity of 17,000,000 acre-feet, 
which would involve a total cost of $84,155,- 
000.“ (Remember, this was by the Seventy- 
third Congress, before the Fort Peck Dam 
was built.) 

A prior claim for navigation of 30,000 cubic 
second-feet at Yankton, S. Dak., or of 35,000 
cubic second-feet at Kansas City, then, of 
course, immediately aroused the curiosity of 
the upper basin representative as to just 
what the total annual yleld of the Missouri 
River would be if all the floodwater were con- 
sidered. He turns to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey for these figures and he finds 
that the total annual yield for the last 14 
years is only 32,520 cubic second-feet at Kan- 
sas City. In other words, the 9-foot channel 
which the downstream navigation interests 
were thus attempting to lay prior claim to 
through three innocent-looking lines in the 
river and harbor bill would actually have 
average flow of the Missouri River for the last 
dedicated for all time more than the total 
14 years. 

“Everyone is agreed that the Missouri River 
must be controlled, harnessed, and put to 
work for the area. The dispute now is over 
the lower basin interests attempting through 
the river and harbor bill to dedicate in per- 
petuity the entire remaining flow of the river 
to navigation and such other uses as do not 
interfere therewith, but primarily in the 
lower area of the basin. 

“If the floodwaters of the upper Missouri 
were stored higher up on the stream and used 
to irrigate 4,400,000 acres of irrigable land 
which is available, most of that water would 
return to the stream and would still be avail- 
able for power development and for naviga- 
tion. Once it is dedicated to navigation, the 
upstream use for irrigation is wholly out of 
the picture for all time to come. But it can 
be used over and over again if you start its 
use in the upper basin.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WEEKS BEFORE 
NEW BEDFORD POST, NO. 1, AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. BRIDGES -sked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Let Us Here Highly Resolve,” delivered 
by Senator Werks, before the New Bedford 
Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the post, April 9, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


NECESSITY FOR NATIONAL WAR SERVICE 
ACT—ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Pecorp, an article en- 
titled “A Military Necessity,” written by Wal- 
ter Lippmann and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of April 25, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FACTS ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER 
COVER”—ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp, an article en- 
titled “Uncovering Under Cover: The Real 
Facts About the Smear Book’s Odd Author,” 
written by John T. Flynn and published in 
the Washington Times-Herald of April 23, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE C. I. O. 

Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recor, an article entitled 
“Hillman Rallies Midwest’s C. I. O.“; pub- 
lished in the magazine PM of September 20, 
1943; and an Associated Press dispatch dated 
Chicago, January 24, 1944, under the head- 
ing C. I. O. Actionists Seek Isolationists’ De- 
feat,” which appear in the Append'x.] 


EVALUATING THE COTTON CROP—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE STATE 
Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “Evaluating the Cotton Crop,” from 
The State for April 21, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4559) making appropri- 
ations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and additional appropria- 
tions therefor for the fiscal year 1944, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Davis Overton 
Andrews Downey Radcliffe 
Austin Revercomb 
Bailey Ellender Robertson 
Ball Ferguson Russell 
Bankhead George Shipstead 
Barkley Gerry Smith 

Bilbo Green Stewart 
Brewster Hawkes Taft 

Bridges Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Brooks Jackson Thomas, Okla 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Tunnell 
Bushfield La Follette Vandenberg 
Butler McClellan Wagner 
Byrd McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Capper McKellar Weeks 
Caraway Maloney Wheeler 
Chandler Maybank Wherry 
Clark. Idaho Mead White 
Clark, Mo Murdock Wiley 
Connally Nye Wilson 
Cordon O'Daniel 

Danaher O'Mahoney 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. BONE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WarsH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia and is, there- 
fore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kmcore], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent 
on official business for the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gourrey], the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
Hayven], the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
Hitz], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Florida 
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(Mr. PEPPER] are detained on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Harck, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senators from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran and Mr. ScrucHam] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Reynotps] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ML- 
LIKIN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. WIIISI. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry] is absent on public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Navy Department appropriation bill as 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations represents a rather un- 
usual action on the part of the commit- 
tee. We usually add to the sum total of 
the appropriations in the bill which we 
submit to the Senate. In this instance 
we have recommended a reduction in the 
sum total. It is true it is not very much 
of a reduction, being somewhat in excess 
of $2,400,000. 

The Senate committee made diligent 
inquiry into different phases of the bill as 
passed by the House, and in the light of 
the recommendations made by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The Navy Depart- 
ment expressed its satisfaction with the 
items of appropriation as passed by the 
House, and asked for no increases: We, 
therefore, confined our investigation to 
determining whether or not there should 
be any decrease, with the result that we 
found it was necessary to recommend a 
reduction of only $2,400,000, in round 
figures. 

The House committee made a very 
thorough investigation of the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and devoted considerable time to the 
hearings on the bill, and as a result the 
House reduced the estimates proposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget, in cash 
appropriations and authorizations, by a 
net of a little more than $800,000,000. 

Still, the amount of the bill is colossal. 
It is over $32,600,000,000. It represents 
the largest Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill in the history of this country, 
and the largest navy appropriation or 
allocation of funds in the history of any 
country in any one year. 

I think the bill represents the peak of 
appropriations that will be necessary for 
the Navy, because we have succeeded so 
far with our objectives, toward the con- 
struction of combatant and other ships, 
and of aircraft, guns, munitions, and all 
equipment, that the probability is that 
from now on, although the war in which 
we are engaged may last considerably 
longer than is anticipated, there will be 
a reduction in the annual appropriations 
for the Navy Department. 

This bill, with its stupendous outlay, 
represents, in a sense, a victory drive on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States in this tremendous war effort. It 
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is an assurance to our allies of our con- 
tinued, intensive cooperation, and it is 
also a warning to the enemies of the Re- 
public that Uncle Sam is no laggard in 
this grim business of war. 

I should like to say to the Senators 
that I hope that after the amendments to 
the bill shall have been considered and 
when final vote is to be taken on the bill 
they will remain in the Chamber because 
I think it would be proper that we take 
a yea and nay vote, a record vote, unan- 
imously supporting the bill, in order that 
we may demonstrate that the Congress 
of the United States is undivided in its 
purpose to bring the war to a victorious 
conclusion as speedily as possible. I 
hope, I am confident, there will not be a 
Single vote cast against the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Senator 
tell me in a general way how much of the 
$32,000,000,000 is for construction and 
replacement on the one hand, and how 
much is for maintenance on the other? 

Mr. OVERTON. I can, and shall be 
happy to do so. The bill carries a sum 
somewhat in excess of $8,000,000,000 for 
new ship construction. It carries for 
new shore construction a little more than 
$1,700,000,000. For the Navy personnel 
it carries an appropriation of $6,228,000,- 
000. For the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the fleet it carries $5,714,000,000. 
For the Marine Corps it carries $1,143,- 
000,000, and for the Coast Guard over 
$438,000,000.. Those are the major items 
of the bill. In addition the bill provides 
for new aircraft procurement of over 
24,000 aircraft. 

The bill also provides for the con- 
struction of some 20,000 additional land- 
ing craft. We have today about 20,000 
landing craft, and we are providing for 
doubling that number. The reason for 
doing so is that this new venture in mod- 
ern warfare is very essential. The land- 
ing craft have accomplished wonderful 
things in connection with the conduct 
of the war. As Senators will recall, in 
World War No. 1 we had to fight in 
only 1 theater of war, and that was 
confined to the Continent of Europe. 
We landed our forces on friendly soil, 
and they were received with open arms. 
But in this war, on the European Con- 
tinent we have to land our troops on hos- 
tile shores and in the face of enemy 
guns. In the broad Pacific we have had 
to land our troops against the Japs who 
were entrenched on the different islands 
and islets and atolls in that almost lim- 
itless expanse of water. Had it not been 
for the operation of these landing craft 
it would have been impossible to accom- 
plish what we have already accom- 
plished. 

I wish to state further in connection 
with these landing craft that they are 
manned by young men, many of them 
in their teens, who a short while ago 
were thumbing their lessons and study- 
ing for examinations in our high schools 
and colleges and academies. They are 
today performing wonderful acts of 
heroism, because they are the vanguards 
and the spearheads in the landing of 
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the armed forces of the United States in 
the different theaters of war. 

Mr. President, I had the honor, as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the Navy Department appropriation 
bill, to report the first bill brought in 
after Pearl Harbor, in January 1942. 
The year prior to that the annual appro- 
priation bill was something over $3,000,- 
000,000. The bill I reported in Janu- 
ary 1942 on behalf of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senaté, came 
a little after the Pearl Harbor disaster 
and aggregated more than $23,000,000,- 
000, an increase of some $20,000,000,000. 
Since then we have been reporting bills 
in excess of $23,000,000,000, gradually 
adding to the annual appropriations 
made for the Navy, until today we have 
reached the stupendous and peak sum 
of over thirty-two and one-half billion 
dollars. : 

Since July 1940, which was the begin- 
ning of the emergency period, there has 
been appropriated for the Navy, in round 
figures, $94,000,000,000. Sixty-five per- 
cent of that $94,000,000,000 has been 
translated into ships and planes, into 
guns, into munitions, into supplies, into 
air bases, into naval facilities, and every- 
thing necessary to strengthen our Navy 
and make it the powerful force it is 
today. . 

What was necessary for us to do? We 
had to construct and repair shipyards, 
munition plants, and factories. We had 
to overhaul the existing shipyards, mu- 
nition plants, and factories, rebuild them 
and convert them, and build new and 
additional ones. 3 

I think the United States has in the 
short period of 3 years, accomplished 
marvels in building up its naval force. 
There are today 966,000 men and women 
employed alone in the building and re- 
pairing of our ships. Back of them there 
are in subsidiary manufacturing plants 
at least twice that number, so we have 
some 3,000,000 men and women now 
engaged directly and indirectly in the 
building and repairing of our ships. 

Our monthly tonnage production to- 
day is twice the annual output in ships 
3 years ago. I repeat that statement for 
emphasis. Today we are building 
monthly more ships than the annual out- 
put 3 years ago, in fact the monthly out- 
put today is twice the annual output of 
3 years ago. 

I wish to make a further statement, 
and I do so by authority. By the end of 
1945 the combatant strength of our Navy 
will be as great as the combatant 
strength of the combined navies of all 
the rest of the world. With our incom- 
plete Navy, I think we have so far ac- 
complished a great deal. We can recall 
how during the early days of the war 
the enemy’s submarines were sinking 
our merchantmen along the Atlantic 
coast and along the South American 
coast, and how air-raid warnings were 
being sounded on the Pacific coast. We 
have had to guard the lines of communi- 
cation along the Atlantic seaboard, along 
the Pacific seaboard, along the South 
American coasts, and along the North 
American shores. Furthermore, we have 
had to guard and protect the life line of 
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ships carrying supplies and troops across 
the Atlantic, and we have had to over- 
come the submarine menace. In addi- 
tion to all that, we have driven the Japs 
out of the Aleutian Islands. We have 
made Hawaii safe from further assault. 
We have gradually carried our offensive 
operations across the Pacific, until we 
are now in the southwest Pacific, and 
are landing troops along the northern 
shores of New Guinea; and the day is not 
so very far distant when the American 
Fleet will loom above the horizons of the 
home islands of Japan. Mr. President, 
those are some of the things we have 
accomplished with our Navy. 

Mr, McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has been giving 
a very excellent account of what we 
are doing in building up our Navy, and 
with which I think every Senator is in 
hearty accord. I was a Member of the 
Senate during the last war, when we also 
built a large navy. After the war was 
over, if I recall aright, under the terms 
of a disarmament agreement 19 of our 
commissioned battleships, 7 of our new 
battleships in process of construction, 
and 4 of our new battle cruisers in proc- 
ess of construction were scrapped or 
sunk. I merely wish to express to the 
Senator from Louisiana and to all other 
Senators the hope that such a thing will 
never happen again. Our Navy will never 
be used except as a matter of right and 
for the best interests of the world, in my 
judgment. I do not believe we shall ever 
use it for aggressive purposes. We should 
never again sink our Navy, or any part 
of it. 

Mr.OVERTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee for his con- 
tribution, and I wish to say that I very 
earnestly join him in the expression of 
the hope to which he has just given ut- 
terance. I think it would be a tragedy, 
Mr. President, for us to repeat the error 
we committed following World War No. 1. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. As an example of the 
value even of old ships, let me point out 
that the destroyers we had in the last 
World War, and which we put out of 
commission but kept, have been tremen- 
dously valuable in this war. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, Mr. President; 
the Senator is entirely correct in that 
observation. I wish to say further that 
the 11 new battleships or battle cruisers 
in process of construction, some nearly 
completed, which we scrapped or sank 
after the last war were the largest or 
among the largest and best battleships 
in all the world, and they would have 
been of enormous service to us in this 
war if they had not been scrapped or 
sunk at that time. 

Mr. GERRY. I think the Senator will 
recollect that we turned two of them into 
aircraft carriers, and those we have used 
in this war. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join both Senators in the statements 
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they have made. When this war is over, 
I am quite sure the American Navy will 
not only be by far the strongest navy in 
the world but will come out of this war 
the unconquered and unconquerable 
master of the seas. I believe a tremen- 
dously powerful navy is very necessary 
if we are to maintain our security in the 
future. We may depend upon propa- 
ganda, and it may serve a very useful 
purpose; but we can remember that the 
high ideals expressed by Woodrow Wil- 
son were for the most part thrown into 
the trash heap. We might depend upon 
peace treaties entered into with different 
nations, but we know that time and again 
such treaties have been torn into scraps. 
We might depend upon alliances, offen- 
sive and defensive, into which we might 
enter, but they may be ignored and vio- 
lated in the future, as they have been in 
the past. 

What we have to depend upon for the 
very purposes mentioned by the Senator 
from Tennessee, not for the purpose of 
aggression, but for the purpose of pre- 
serving our own rights, our commerce 
upon the high seas, our offshore bases, 
for the purpose of maintaining our se- 
curity, and, to go further, as did the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, for the purpose of 
maintaining and preserving the peace of 
the world, is our powerful Navy. I think 
the United States of America should re- 
tain and maintain after the war every 
combatant ship it has and should have 
afloat upon the high seas the world’s 
greatest armada. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. CONNALLY 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Tennessee, who first asked 
to be recognized, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I agree with all the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has so well said. At 
the same time I desire to reiterate that 
I am not one of those, and that this 
country is not one of those countries, 
that want to take the properties or the 
lands or the possessions of other nations. 
I hope we may always take that position 
of not being an aggressor. We do not 
want the property of other nations at 
all. But for defensive purposes, for the 
purpose of keeping the peace, for the 
purpose of saving to this Nation the un- 
told billions of dollars that must be paid 
out because of war, I think it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to keep the Navy 
that we have built solely for the purpose 
of protecting the rights and the peace of 
the world. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, al- 
low me to say that I have always been 
what is termed a “big navy man.” I 
have always felt that the security of this 
Republic largely depends upon our hav- 
ing a navy large enough to challenge 
any other naval power on either of 
the oceans which wash our snores. As 
we approach the settlement, I hope, of 
this war at some time or other, and as we 
approach the study of international 
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peace arrangements, to which the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is now de- 
voting much of its attention, I wish to 
say that regardless of whether we join 
such an organization or whether we do 
not, I personally feel that it is imper- 
ative that this Nation maintain a strong 
Navy after this war in order to preserve 
our security at home and in order to aid 
in whatever movement may take place 
to suppress aggression, invasion, and 
conquest by the barbaric characters that 
have forced us into the present war. We 
must maintain a strong Navy, regard- 
less of the problems which may face us 
in the future. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator for his very statesmanlike position 
on this subject. 

Mr. OVERTON. Tagree with the Sen- 
ator. Let me add that I think the voice 
of American diplomacy and the voice of 
America at the peace table after this 
war is over will be effectively heard as 
loudly as its guns can roar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, not 
only in view of the splendid statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, but in view of the very enor- 
mous appropriation which is being made 
in this bil—in my opinion an appropria- 
tion made to show the cetermination of 
this country not only to win the war, but 
to preserve the peace of the world so far 
as it is humanly possible for us to do 
so—I sincerely hope that the Senator will 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the bill, 
which provides the largest appropriation 
ever made by any nation in the history 
of the world. I sincerely hope that every 
Senator who is in the city will be present 
and vote for the bill, to show, or aid in 
showing, the determination of this Na- 
tion in regard to its Navy. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, with that preliminary 
statement, I ask that the committee 
amendments be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). The clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading Naval Establishment—Office of 
the Secretary—Miscellaneous expenses,” 
on page 3, line 25, after the words “in 
all“, to strike out 842,841,933“ and in- 
sert “$42,437,298.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Naval emergency fund,” on 
page 4, line 17, after the word “avail- 
able“, to insert “until June 30, 1945.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of naval personnel— 
training, education, and welfare, Navy”, 
on page 8, line 3, after the word “for”, 
to strike out “$34,000,000” and insert 
“$33,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 14, after the name Navy“, to strike 
out “$70,316,000” and insert “$69,316,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Yards and Docks— 
Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks”, on page 24, line 15, after the 
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words “purchase of”, to strike out 
“motortruck chassis with station-wagon 
type bodies and”; and on page 25, line 2, 
after the word projects“, to insert 
“maintained and operated as such by the 
Navy Department and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Marine Corps—Pay, Marine 
Corps”, on page 33, line 8, after the word 
“year”, to strike out “$5,000,000” and in- 
sert “$4,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 34, 


line 5, after the words “In all”, to strike 
oe “$475,286,000” and insert “$474,286,- 
0 * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Coast Guard,“ on page 40, line 
3, after the word “purchase”, to insert 
“(for replacement only).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Navy Department—General 
provisions,” on page 54, line 23, after the 
word projects“, to insert “which are 
maintained and operated as such by the 
Navy Department and”; and on page 55, 
line 6, after the words “and all“, to in- 
sert “unobligated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
four amendments which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. I shall 
make a brief explanation of each amend- 
ment for the RECORD. 

The ING OFFICER. The first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 23, after 
line 15, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

NAVAL PROCUREMENT FUND 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed, upon request of the Secretary 
of the Navy, to transfer $1,000,000 from the 
naval emergency fund (17X0300) to the naval 
procurement fund (Public Law 653 approved 
July 3, 1942), and advances by check or war- 
rant and reimbursements to the naval pro- 
curement fund from naval appropriations 
may be made on the basis of the estimated 
costs of a project without further accounting 
distribution of expenditures to the individual 
appropriations involved, 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that each of these legislative 
amendments should have some explana- 
tion. In order that the explanation may 
appear in the Recorp, therefore, I shall 
explain each amendment as it comes up. 

The first amendment is in reference to 
the naval procurement fund. 

In Public Law 653, approved July 3, 
1942, Congress enacted an authorization 
bill to establish a naval procurement 
fund, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, in sub- 
stance this amendment does nothing but 
transfer 81,000,000 from one Navy De- 
partment fund to another Navy Depart- 
ment fund. 

Mr. OVERTON, That is correct. 

Among other things the act states that 
there was established under the Bureau 
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of Supplies and Accounts the Naval Pro- 
curement fund, and there was author- 
ized to be appropriated from time to 
time such sums as might be necessary to 
accomplish the purpose of the act, and 
the expenditures therefrom for matériel, 
personal, and contractual services would 
be made under such regulations as the 
Secretary might prescribe, that no ex- 
penditure would be incurred which was 
not properly chargeable to available 
funds under naval appropriations, and 
that the procurement fund would be 
promptly reimbursed for such expendi- 
tures, Provision was also made for put- 


ting money in the fund as advances. 


against work ordered. No funds were 
ever appropriated to capitalize the fund 
and the Department has up to this time 
been proceeding by making advances in- 
to the fund. 

The Comptroller recently made a de- 
cision to the effect, among other things, 
that since no appropriation had ever 
been made to the fund to implement the 
act, in his view it was not proper to pro- 
ceed with procurement under the fund 
or to accept advances therein until the 
authorization act had been implemented 
by an appropriation. He further stated 
that advances placed therein would have 
no longer availability than that of the 
appropriation from which made. 

In order to implement the authoriza- 
tion act it is proposed to transfer, as 
capital for the fund, from the naval 
emergency fund—17X0300—to the naval 
procurement fund $1,000,000, which will 
answer the objection of the Comptroller 
that no appropriation had ever been 
made under the fund. Funds are avail- 
able in the naval emergency fund, of 
which, under normal conditions about 
$12,000,000 would lapse on June 30, 1944, 
if provisions now in the bill we are con- 
sidering were enacted. 

In addition, the Department requests 
that advances and reimbursements to the 
procurement fund from naval appropri- 
ations be made on the basis of the esti- 
mated cost of the project without fur- 
ther accounting distribution of expendi- 
tures to the individual appropriations 
involved. 

This carries out the procedure which 
the Department has been following since 
Public Law 653 was enacted in July 1942. 
The two major objects which are being 
so handled are the operation of the na- 
val torpedo station in Alexandria and 
the naval ordnance plant at Centerline, 
Mich., which procedure avoids the setting 
up of elaborate cost-accounting systems 
and the employment of numbers of per- 
sons in the plants to keep records daily 
of the labor and material charges to the 
individual appropriations from which 
advances were made for torpedoes or 
ordnance, such as ordnance and ord- 
nance stores; armor, armament, and am- 
munition; and emergency construction. 
The Bureau of Ordnance will keep ex- 
penditure records on the operation of the 
plant, but it will not be necessary for the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to 


maintain specific ledgers showing appro- 


priation debits from month to month as 
the work proceeds. It is particularly de- 
sirable that, in wartime, accounting of 
the Navy Department be reduced, and 
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this will save manpower and cost to the 
United States without detriment or loss 
of efficiency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Overton]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, line 4, 
after the word “diem”, it is proposed to 
insert the following: “Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to sell the tract of 
land of approximately 532.4 acres, in 
Cleveland County, Okla., commonly 
known as Moore Field, and more par- 
ticularly described in, and acquired 
through, a declaration of taking exe- 
cuted by the Under Secretary of the 
Navy and filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Oklahoma, and judgment entered 
thereon, in the proceedings in such court 
entitled ‘United States of America, peti- 
tioner, against 532.4 Acres of Land, More 
or Less, in Cleveland County, Okla., and 
Mrs. J. R. Holliday, and Others, defend- 
ants, No. 1120—Civil, and to exe- 
cute and deliver a deed, or deeds, to the 
person, or persons, or their heirs or 
assigns, from whom the original hold- 
ings were acquired: Provided further, 
That the sale price for such land shall he 
a sum sufficient to cover the original pur- 
chase price and any sums expended by 
the Navy Department upon such land or 
arising out of the use and occupancy 
thereof by the Navy Department: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authorized to make rules 
and regulations necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this section.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I should like to have an ex- 
planation of that amendment and a 
statement of the facts. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I can 
very briefly explain the amendment, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from 
Oklakoma [Mr. Thomas!] the author of 
the amendment, to make a fuller ex- 
planation. x . 

At Moore Field, in Oklahoma, con- 
demnation proceedings were instituted 
against certain farmers by the Federal 
Government to condemn land owned by 
them for the purpose of building an air- 
port. I take it that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would not have desired, nor 
would it have had the authority, to con- 
demn land except for such purpose, or 
some purpose for which it ha! legisla- 
tive authority. It could not simply have 
condemned the land without having 
some particular purpose in view. That 
purpose was the building of an airport. 
That happened last year. Immediately 
after the condemnation judgment had 
been entered oil was discovered adjacent 
to the condemned land, and derricks 
were built all around it, so that the land 
could not be utilized for an airport. 
Therefore the Navy Department con- 
cluded to abandon the site as an airport, 

The question is simply this: Will the 
Federal Government undertake to profit 
at the expense of the farmers whose 
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lands were taken away from them with- 
out their consent, and condemn the 
lands.for a purpose for which the Fed- 
eral Government is not to use them, or 
will the Government permit the return of 
the lands to the original owners? 

The Committee on Appropriations 
took the position that under those cir- 
cumstances the Federal Government 
should not undertake to profit at the 
expense of those landowners, and that 
it should provide for the return of the 
land to the original owners at the price 
paid by the Government, plus the cost of 
the improvements which the Federal 
Government had placed thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There 
is pending before the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and before the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House, an 
authorization in reference to this sub- 
ject. The chairman of the House com- 
mittec has informed me that he has 
designated Thursday of this week for the 
holding of a hearing on it. 

The facts, as stated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, are 
that the Navy purchased for a naval air- 
field certain tracts of land in Oklahoma. 
It purchased the land for approximately 
$20,000, and built a runway costing $120,- 
000, making a total expenditure of ap- 
proximately $150,000. After the pur- 
chase was made and the runway was 
built, oil was discovered on adjoining 
property. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has spoken of this transac- 
tion as a purchase, As a matter of fact, 
was it not a condemnation by the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Les: 
and the Federal Government owns the 
property in fee. I think there is no 
question about that. 

Later, after the discovery of oil had 
been made in adjoining territory, the 
owners whose lands had been taken by 
the Government felt that they had re- 
ceived or would receive an unsatisfac- 
tory price for the land, which undoubt- 
8 believe it is so agreed contains 
oil. 

There is a great deal to be said in fa- 
vor of those owners who received a small 
price for their land which turned out to 
contain valuable oil deposits. However, 
the point made by the chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee and by 
the members of his committee, is that 
by the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment a very bad precedent would be 
established if when the Government pur- 
chased land for any Army or naval pur- 
pose, and thereafter deposits of oil or 
other minerals were discovered in the 
land, the Government would be called 
upon to sell the property to the former 
owners at the price originally paid them 
by the Government, plus whatever cost 
may have been involved for improve- 
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ments on the land, and lose control and 
possession of the land. In other words, 
there is a feeling on the part of those 
who object to this proposal that it would 
establish a bad precedent. It is believed 
that by the establishment of such a 
precedent, when the Government ob- 
tains possession of property, and later 
develops it, and in an adjoining terri- 
tory oil or other valuable deposits are 
discovered, the sale or transaction can 
be undone. ; 

I know how interested the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is in this matter, and, in fact, 
at his request I introduced a bill on the 
subject which is now pending. Hear- 
ings have not yet been held on the bill 
by the House committee or by the Sen- 
ate committee. 

It seems to me—and I hope the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will acquiesce—that 
this amendment should not be agreed to 
at this time, and that the matter should 
await hearings by the respective com- 
mittees. There is a feeling of sympathy 
for those owners. but the point has been 
stressed by Members of the House com- 
mittee in particular who have studied 
the matter—the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee has not yet studied it—that 
by the adoption of the proposal before 
us no purchase by the Government would 
be stable and secure if in the future it 
should be discovered that in the bowels 
of the earth under the land purchased 
by the Government there was something 
of value which was not known, had not 
been heard of, or discovered, at the time 
of the sale. Those are the views of the 
Members of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. As I have stated, the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate 
has not yet held hearings on the subject. 

It seems to me that it would be agree- 
able to the Senator from Oklahoma and 
to the Senator from Louisiana to have 
the. matter first thrashed out in hearings 
held by the committees to which I have 
referred. If they agree to the position 
taken by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, this amendment could be in- 
serted in a deficiency bill which will be 
before the Senate in a few weeks. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say 
about the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In addi- 
tion to the statements made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of the bill [Mr. Overton], and by the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
Mr. Warsk of Massachusetts], I desire 
to make a brief statement for the record. 

This is a case where the Government is 
not being called upon to pay out money. 
It is a case where an amendment provides 
that the Government is to receive ap- 
proximately $150,000. The facts are as 
follows: 

When the war began the Navy Depart- 
ment saw fit to locate a rather large 
naval base at Norman, Okla, At Nor- 


man is the site of the State university, 


which is located some 20 miles south of 
Oklahoma City. In connection with the 
naval establishment or naval base at 
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that point, it was thought advisable to 
secure an adjacent access airfield for 
training purposes, Representatives of 
the Navy Department went out north- 
west of Norman and selected a site con- 
sisting of about 532.34 acres, and pro- 
ceeded to condemn the land for an access 
airplane landing and training field. The 
farmers who owned the land did not de- 
sire to sell, and refused to sell, The 
Navy Department then ordered the dis- 
trict attorney at Oklahoma City to pre- 
pare a declaration of taking, and the 
declaration was prepared and signed by 
James Forrestal, Acting Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The first paragraph of the petition is 
entitled “Declaration of Taking.” The 
Navy Department went into court under 
condemnation proceedings and took the 
land and the farmers were ejected from 
the property. 

I exhibit to the Senate a picture of one 
of the farms that is embraced in this 
area, The picture shows the land to be 
prairie and level. It shows the farm of 
a Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, one of the farms 
taken by condemnation. The picture 
shows a modest house, a rather large 
barn, and some smaller outbuildings. 
The improvements are similar to those 
found on other land in that section of 
the State. 

I next exhibit to the Senate a picture 
of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, the owners of 
this property. They are standing in 
front of their former home. Mr. Taylor 
has on a pair of what are called union- 
alls, which are overalls of a certain va- 
riety, and wears a colored work shirt. 
Mrs, Taylor has on what appears to be 
a gingham dress and an apron and what 
is known in that section of the country 
as a sunbonnet. They are like the aver- 
age countryfolk who live in my State 
of Oklahoma. 

I next exhibit to the Senate a picture 
of that area, Shortly after the land was 
taken over the first or discovery oil well 
was drilled. This shows the oil well 
located within one-half mile of the Tay- 
lor farm. It shows the oil derrick which 
is about 100 feet high; it shows an oil 
tank that might be 30 or 40 feet high. 
Immediately after the oil was discovered 
other locations were made and derricks 
were constructed around the land. 

There are three tracts of land in this 
property, but I am giving the information 
with respect to the Taylor tract. All 
three are similar. Shortly after the land 
was taken other oil derricks were con- 
structed. The moment oil was struck 
in this area the Navy Department knew 
enough about oil to realize that very 
shortly there would be derricks all around 
the 500 acres of land. 

Inasmuch as the land is to be used as 
a training field for beginner pilots, the 
Department knew that it would not be 
a safe place for the training of young- 
sters for flying. So the Navy Depart- 
ment abandoned the use of this tract as 
an airfield. Before the abandonment 
was made, however, the Navy had cleared 
the land, leveled it off, and by the use 
of tractors and bulldozers made some 
runways, and put some gravel on some of 
it, at an expense of about $120,009. So 
the Navy Department has invested in this 
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tract the original cost of some $46,000 
plus whatever they spent for improve- 
ment purposes, the total being about 
$150,000. 

The land was taken for an airfield. It 
it not being used for an airfield; it has 
not been used for an airfield and will 
not and cannot be so used. 

I exhibit to the Senate a copy of the 
petition of condemnation. In my State 
of Oklahoma the State constitution pro- 
vides that land taken for public purposes 
can be used only for the purposes for 
which it was condemned. The provision 
= my State constitution reads as fol- 
ows: 


The fee of land taken by common car- 
riers for right-of-way, without the consent of 
the owner, shall remain in such owners sub- 
ject only to the use for which it was taken. 


In this particular case I do not care to 
raise that issue because, when the Navy 
Department stopped using this land and 
said it would not use it any more, the 
Secretary of the Navy prepared a letter 
with respect to this land. Inasmuch as 
this letter is self-explanatory, I send it 
to the desk and ask permission that it 
may be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, November 13, 1943. 

As I told the committee the other day, we 
purchased a tract of 532 acres of land near 
Moore, Okla., for which we paid a total of 
$46,431.60. This was designed for an auxil- 
jary airfield, and we started at once the 
work of putting the field in condition for 
such use, spending to date about $150,000. 
All of the land was taken by process of con- 
demnation. Subsequent to our purchase of 
the land a very big oil well was opened up 
within a half mile of our land and there are 
indications that a considerable field of oil 
exists in this area. 

Immediately we were offered, by one of the 
oil companies, $250,000 in cash, plus a roy- 
alty of one-sixteenth, which the oil company 
estimated would give us $500,000 more. Of 
course, instead of accepting the first offer 
made, I immediately dispatched an expert to 
the scene to get some accurate information 
on which I could depend. 

I have been thinking about this since, and 
I am wondering if it is fair and equitable for 
the Government to exercise its power to con- 
demn and thus become of certain 
lands, which otherwise would have remained 
in the hands of the private owners, and then 
take advantage of a discovery of oil in ad- 
joining territory and profit by the transac- 
tion, These people did not want to sell their 
lands, We made them sell. If they had not 
sold, they would themselves have benefited 
by the discovery of oil beneath the surface. 
Query: Should the Government, under these 
circumstances, proceed to take a big profit 
through the sale of the lands—a profit that 
otherwise would go to the owners whose title 
we had compelled them to yield to us? 

The Government is not in the oil specula- 
tion business. The lands were bought for an 
airfield and not for speculative purposes, 
The use of the land for an airfield is no 
‘longer possible because it will be surrounded 
by oil derricks. Under these circumstances, 
would it not be equitable and just to return 
the land to the people whom we disposed, 
providing they recoup the Government by 
repaying the money we paid for the land, 
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plus the money we have expended in im- 
provements which now must be abandoned? 
FRANK Knox. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, after the letter was prepared, 
a bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives, H. R. 3748, being a bill 
to authorize and direct the sale of Moore 
Airfield. In order that the Recorp may 
be complete, I ask permission to have the 
bill printed, following the reading of the 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (H. R. 3748) to authorize and 
direct the sale of Moore Airfield is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized and directed 
to sell the tract of land of approximately 
532.4 acres, in Cleveland County, Okla., 
commonly known as Moore Field, and more 
particularly described in, and acquired 
through, a declaration of taking executed 
by the Under Secretary of the Navy and filed 
in the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma, and judg- 
ment entered thereon, in the proceedings 
in such court entitled “United States of 
America, petitioner, against 532.4 Acres of 
Land, More or Less, in Cleveland County, 
Okla., and Mrs. J. R. Holliday, and Others, 
defendants, numbered 1120-Civil.” 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Navy shall 
determine the total of expenditures which 
have been made, or will be made from ap- 
propriations of the Navy Department in 
planning, acquiring, establishing, and im- 
proving Moore Field (except the payments 
deposited with the court in the proceedings 
for its acquisition) and of reconveying such 
field, and of transporting any improvements 
whose removal is feasible, to a field to be 
established in lieu of Moore Field. From the 
amount so determined there shall be de- 
ducted such amount as he determines to be 
the value of the improvements whose re- 
moval is feasible. Determination of such 
amounts and such balance shall be conclu- 
sive and shall not be subject to review by any 
other Federal official or agency. 

(b) The Secretary shall thereupon notify 
each of the several individuals who were de- 
termined by the court and in the proceedings 
referred to in section 1 hereof to have been 
the owners of the three tracts that such for- 
mer owner or owners of the respective tracts 
will be reconveyed such tract if within 60 
days of the date of the mailing of such notice 
such owner or owners shall pay him an 
amount equal to (1) the total of the pay- 
ments made by the United States into such 
court with respect to such tract and (2) an 
amount equal to the same proportion of the 
balance determined under subsection (a) of 
this section as the acreage of such tract bears 
to the total acreage of the three tracts. 

(c) Upon compliance with the terms of 
such notice by such former owner or owners 
of any such tract, the Secretary shall execute 
a deed reconveying such tract to such former 
owner, or jointly to such former owners. 

Sec. 3. In case the former owner or owners 
of any such tract fail to comply with the 
terms of such notice, the Secretary is hereby 
authorized and directed to otherwise sell such 
tract. Provisions of section 1 of the Forty- 
ninth Statutes, 885, as amended (40 U. S. C. 
304A), after clause (b) thereof, relating to 
the sale of real property by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, except the provision 
requiring approval by the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator, shall be applicable to the au- 
thority of the Secretary to sell under this 
section, and to the methods and terms and 
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procedure he shall follow with respect to 
such sale. 

Sec. 4. The proceeds of the sales hereby 
authorized shall be used to reimburse appro- 
priations out of which expenditures have or 
will be made with respect to Moore Field, 
including expenses in connection with such 
sale, and the balance shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the owners of these farms had 
these lands taken from them without 
their consent. The fact is that one of 
these tracts is a part of an estate now 
in the process of being settled. It is also 
true, as Iam advised, that proper service 
was not secured in this particular case. 
If my information is correct the proceed- 
ings in this case will have to be started 
all over again. That is in relation to 
one of the tracts. With respect to one 
of the other tracts, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
have appealed to the circuit court. So 
it the circuit court should reverse the 
decision of the district court and send 
back the Taylor case and if the court 
should grant a new trial in the estate 
case then the whole thing would be back 
where it was; and when the trial is held, 
if that should happen, the owners will 
have a chance to prove what this land is 
worth. At that time, in all probability, 
the court and the jury will award these 
owners what the land is worth and such 
procedure will force the Navy Depart- 
ment to put up a large sum of money to 
protect the property if they want to keep 
the land. Of course, I do not think that 
will happen; I do not think they will do 
that, in view of the letter which the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has written. 

Mr. President, at this very moment the 
Government has about all the oil troubles 
on its hands that it can consider. There 
is a situation in Canada, where the War 
Department has expended some $135,- 
000,000 in developing oil. 

The second situation is at Elk Hills in 
California. There is a third situation 
brewing at Saudi Arabia. 

I do not think, therefore, that our 
Government would be justified in hold- 
ing the lands, even if it could hold them, 
and speculate upon them, at the expense 
of persons who have lived there for all 
these years. 

I hope the Senate will accept the 
amendment and send it to conference. 

I do not think a precedent should be 
set which would be embarrassing, in a 
case in which the Government, having 
taken a piece of land for an airfield, de- 
cided later it would not use it for an air- 
field, and then, when the Government 
had a chance to get back the total 
amount paid these farmers, refused to 
doso. The fact is the farmers have not 
accepted the money, it is in the hands 
of the court, they have not taken the 
money because in one case the matter is 
on appeal, and in the other case no 
proper service was had, so that the court 
must grant a new trial. So in this case 
the Government is paying out no money 
whatever, it is losing no land it needs, 
and is to receive back all the money paid 
for and expended upon the land in ques- 
tion. 
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As I stated, at the present time one 
case is on appeal, and the other case is 
before the court on a motion for a new 
trial, and while no one can foretell what 
the court will do, it is my judgment, from 
what I know about the cases, that in 
the one case a new trial will be granted, 
and in the other case the circuit court 
may send the case back for a new trial. 
The whole matter is in litigation, and 
the amendment now proposed would 
settle the litigation, would put the land 
back into the hands of its original own- 
ers, on condition that they pay not only 
what they have received, or what has 
been placed in the hands of the court 
for them, but will pay back all the Navy 
has expended in improving and develop- 
ing the land. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator think it would be well to establish 
the precedent of turning lands back to 
the original owners where possible when 
the Government gets through using 
them? ‘There is much land that has 
been turned over to the United States, 
and the owners forced to leave their 
homes and go elsewhere. It is true the 
Government paid for the land, but cuch 
an owner may not be able to reestablish 
a home somewhere else, and when the 
Government gets ready to sell the land, 
or quit using it for the use for which 
it was purchased, it seems to me the 
original owner should have the first op- 
portunity of purchasing the land. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I might 
suggest that the Committee on Small 
Business, I believe it is, has prepared and 
has introduced a bill proposing to give 
original owners preference in securing 
such land by purchase after the Gov- 
ernment ceases to use it for the purpose 
for which it was originally required. 

My. President, I have stated the facts 
I desired to place in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a very brief word about the amend- 
ment. I very much hope it will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate, because, in my 
opinion, every equitable consideration 
rests with the original owners of such 
property as that referred to. They 
parted with their title, not voluntarily, 
but under the compulsion of condemna- 
tion proceedings instituted by the Gov- 
ernment. The land was taken by the 
Government for a well-known and very 
definite purpose. It was to be an air- 
field, where air training might be carried 
on. It is now perfectly clear that be- 
cause of conditions for which the origi- 
nal owners are in no way responsible, the 
land has become wholly unsuited for the 
purpose to which the Government in- 
tended to put it when the Government 
acquired title, 

It seems to me that in all the circum- 
stances of this case, the Government 
should not profit at the expense of the 
persons concerned, who were the orig- 
inal owners, and who, as I say, involun- 
tarily parted with their titles. If there 
is any profit for anyone, it should go to 
the original owners. I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I must agree that this is a very 
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unusual case, and has an exceptionally 
sympathetic appeal. I felt, however, 
that the record should be clear, espe- 
cially in view of the position of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. I do not in- 
tend to press for a record vote, especially 
in view of the fact that the House com- 
mittee will have a chance to have a hear- 
ing on the bill before the conferees decide 
about this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OVERTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, line 13, 
after the word “equipment” and before 
the period, it is proposed to insert “Pro- 
vided further, That no part of these 
funds shall be used for the construction 
of new naval facilities or the enlarge- 
ment of existing naval facilities in the 
continental United States unless the Sec- 
retary of the Navy first determines that 
no existing facilities, publicly or privately 
owned, are, or can be made, available for 
the purposes to be served at a cost 
deemed reasonable by him.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment is to the same effect as one 
which was placed in the appropriation 
bill under the head of Public Works on 
page 26, line 13, as reported to the House 
and was designed to prevent duplication 
of facilities in the continental United 
States. When the 1945 naval bill was 
being considered on the floor of the 
House, a point of order was made on the 
ground that the proviso was legislative 
in character, and the point of order was 
sustained. The committee has shortened 
the language of the proviso, but the Navy 
feels that the amendment is in the in- 
terest of economy and imposes no unfair 
restriction upon the operation of the 
Navy Department and, as a matter of 
fact, no objection was entertained by the 
Navy to the House amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the next amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OVERTON]. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 55, it is 
proposed to add a new section, as follows: 


DEFENSE AID 


Sec. 120. Subject to authorization by other 
law for the rendering of defense aid, infor- 
mation, and services, the authority contained 
in section 103 of the Second Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, is 
hereby extended to and made applicable to 
the appropriations for the naval service made 
subsequent to such act and contained in this 
act without any increase in the amount limi- 
tation fixed in such section: Provided, That 
“information and services,” authorized to be 
rendered by the act of March 11, 1941 (Pub- 
lic, 11), need not be connected with the 
procurement or disposition of any defense 
article. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I do 
not think there will be any controversy 
at all about this amendment, but I ask 
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unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor» a justification of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


DEFENSE AID 


The basic Lend-Lease Authorization Act 
(the act of March 11, 1941) authorized the 
President to sell, transfer the title to, ex- 
change, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of 
to any government whose defense the Presi- 
dent considered vital to the defense of the 
United States, any defense article, informa- 
tion, or service. The value of articles to be 
so disposed of under this original act, from 
funds appropriated before its enactment, was 
limited to $1,300,000,000. Congress subse- 
quently placed limitations on the value of 
defense articles which could be transferred 
from appropriations made subsequent to the 
approval of the act, and this limitation in 
the case of the Navy (insofar as it pertained 
to materials procured from funds appropri- 
ated to the Navy Department since March 
11, 1941, which limitation was contained in 
section 103 of the Second Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Act of 1943) 
was specifically placed at $3,000,000,000, as 
follows: 

“That the total value of defense articles 
(other than ships), information, and services 
heretofore or hereafter disposed of under this 
authority shall not exceed $3,000,000,000.” 

Limitations of this character are also im- 
posed on the total value of transfers of arti- 
cles procured with War Department funds 
and with defense-aid funds, 

The original defense aid authorization act 
of March 11, 1941, expired on June 30, 1943, 
and was subsequently renewed by Public 
Law 9, of March 11, 1943, under which latter 
act the authorization would have expired on 
June 30, 1944. The authorization for the 
renewal of this act to June 30, 1945, as 
contained in H. R. 4254, has been passed 
by the House of Representatives. In the last 
2 years the Navy has carried at the rear of 
the appropriation. act. a section which per- 
mitted the transfer of articles, information, 
and services within the $3,000,000,000 limita- 
tion imposed by Congress. This, of course, is 
exclusive of ships transferred, which can only 
be leased and, therefore, would be subject to 
return after the war. 

This year the Bureau of the Budget re- 
moved from the act funds set up in various 
appropriations for filling defense-aid requi- 
sitions for the fiscal year 1945 in the amount 
of $829,485,000, but they did leave in the sub- 
mittal to Congress approved by the President 
the defense-aid clause permitting transfers 
within the $3,000,000,000 limitation. The 
House deleted this transfer provision, be- 
cause at the time they acted on the Navy bill 
the House had not extended the duration of 
the basic Defense Aid Act. The Department 
has requested that additional language be 
placed in front of the section and that the 
section be reinstated, so that it wil! read as 
follows: 

“Subject to authorization by other law for 
the rendering of defense aic, information, 
and services, the authority contained in sec- 
tion 103 of the Second Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, is 
hereby extended to and made applicable to 
the appropriations for the naval service made 
subsequent to such act and contained in this 
act without any increase in the amount limi- 
tation fixed in such section: Provided, That 
information and services authorized to be 
rendered by the act of March 11, 1941 (Pub- 
lic, No. 11) need not be connected with the 
procurement or disposition of any defense 
article.” 

This section is so worded that unless the 
renewal of the authorization act becomes law, 
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no transfers can be made by the Navy De- 
partment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 


completes the committee amendments. . 


The bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
woe oe 

e. 
— 5 bill was read the third time. 
e 

question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. OVERTON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Davis Radcliffe 
Andrews Downey Revercomb 
Austin Ellender Robertson 
Ball George T Snipstesd 
Bankhead Gerry Smith 
Barkley Green Stewart 
Bilbo Hawkes. Taft 
Brewster Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Jackson „ 
Brooks Johnson. Colo. Tunnell 
Buck La Folle Vandenberg 
Bushfield McClellan Wagner 
Butler MeFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Byrd McKellar Weeks 
Capper Maloney 

Caraway Maybank White 
Chandler Mead Wiley 

Clark, Mo. Nye 

Cordon O'Daniel 

Danaher Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, before the vote is taken on the 
final passage of the bill I wish to express 
to the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations my personal appreciation 
and the appreciation of the members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs for the 
cooperation they have extended to our 
committee, and for the generous and 
sympathetic way in which they have 
treated the request of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The committee’s patient, long, 
and thorough study of the naval pro- 
posal has been most impressive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the final passage of House 
bill 4559. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE (when Mr. TyDINGS’ 
name was called). I announce that my 
colleague from Maryland [Mr. Trixes! 
is unavoidably detained from the Sen- 
ate. Were he present he would vote 
“yea.” = 

Mr. NYE (after having voted in the af- 
firmative). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven]. Knowing that if present he 
would vote as I have voted, I permit my 
vote to stand. 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
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Mr. BRIDGES (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. I understand that if present 
he would vote as I have voted; so I per- 
mit my vote to stand. 

Mr, WAGNER (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I announce my pair 
with the junior Senator from Kansas 
LMr. REED]. Iam informed that if pres- 
ent he would vote as I have voted; so I 
permit my vote to stand. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I announce that my 
colleague from Florida [Mr. PEPPER} is 
necessarily absent from the Senate. If 
present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. I am instructed to 
announce that my colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] would, if present, vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I announce 
that my colleague the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman] is absent 
from the Senate on official business. If 
present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
the senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WatsH] are absent from the 
Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
CRavrz] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to at- 
tend the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Philadelphia and is, 
therefore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gurrey], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], and the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. Lucas] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Harck, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senators from Nevada 
Mr. McCarran and Mr. SCRUGHAM] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. G- 
LETTE] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Murpock] are detained in various Gov- 
ernment departments on matters per- 
taining to their respective States. 

I am advised that all the Senators 
whose absences I have announced, if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina {Mr. REYNOLDS], 
and the Senator from Montana IMr. 
WHEELER] are unavoidably absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN}, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Toney], and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. WILLIS] would vote “yea” if present. 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, MILLIKIN], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from Indiana {Mr. WILLIS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Topey] is absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—61 

Alken Davis Radcliffe 
Andrews Downey Revercomb 
Austin Ellender Robertson 
Balley Russel: 

George Shipstead 
Bankhead Gerry Smith 
Barkley Green Stewart 
Bilbo Hawkes Taft 
Brewster Holman Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Jackson Thomas, Okla. 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Tunnell 
Buck La Follette Vandenberg 

McClellan Wagner 
Butler McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Byrd McKellar Weeks 
Cupper Maloney 
Caraway Maybank White 
Chandler Mead Wiley 
Clark, Mo. Nye 
Cordon O'Daniel 
Danaher 

NOT VOTING—35 

Bone Reed 
Burton Jobnson, Calif. Reynolds 
Chavez KH 
Clark, Idano Thomas, Utah 
Connally Lucas Tobey 
Eastland Truman 
Gillette Millikin 
Glass Moore Wall 
Guffey Murdock Walsh, N. J. 
Gurney Murray Whi 
Hatch O'Mahoney Willis 
Hayden pper N 


So the bill H. R. 4559 was passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Overton, 
Mr. Glass, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Green, Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hortman, Mr. Brincgs, and Mr. 
Brooks conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT ABOUT A LYING 
HUMAN SKUNK 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, since 
I entered the Chamber today I have been 
shown an article in what is called the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, by one 
Drew Pearson a so-called columnist. I 
wish to read from that article and com- 
ment upon it. 

Pearson says: 

Por 32 long years— 

He puts “long” in capitals. 


For 32 long years in Congress blustery, 
Mountaineer KENNETH McKELLAR— 


I digress long enough to say that I do 
not know Pearson; but really he is an 
ignorant ass, is he not? [Laughter.] 
I was not born in the mountains. I 


never lived in a mountain country in my 


life; and yet this ignorant, blundering, 
lying ass, who makes his living by 
lying on Senators and other public men, 
seems to think there is something dis- 
creditable about mountains, or avout be- 
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ing born in the mountains, and he uses 


that term for want of something else. 


false to say. The truth is that it is not 
a dishonor to be a mountaineer. I have 
no ebjection to being called a moun- 
taineer. Some of the grandest men I 
have ever known came from the moun- 
tains of our country. Only a blatant 
jackanapes would have made a point of 
that. 

I continue: 

The senatorial gentleman from Tennessee 
has been famous for two things—his temper 
and his patronage. 


Mr. President, I have a temper, a mild 
one ordinarily, but which can be aroused 
to some extent by three things. The 
first is dishonesty in a man, especially in 
an official; the second is corruption in 
anyone; and the third is just plain lying 
which is the principal element in Pear- 
son’s life. If ever there was an oppor- 
tunity for my temper to be aroused by 
plain lying, it would be aroused by the 
plain lying of this so-called Washington 
eolumnist, I believe he is called. He is 
just an ignorant liar, a pusillanimous 
liar, a peewee liar, and he is a paid liar. 
I understand he and Lilienthal are great 
friends. They are two of a kind. What 
is fitter than two liars standing up for 
each other. 

His further statement is that I am 
famous for my patronage. That is sim- 
ply a willful, deliberate, malicious news- 
paperman’s lie, out of the whole cloth. 
That is all it is. 

I read more of the article: 

When it comes to temper, the Senator 
from Tennessee surpasses any other man on 
Capitol Hill. 


No one could tell about that, because 
that is a matter of opinion, on which 
probably no two persons would agree. 
It may be that I have a temper. As I 
have said, so far as I can recall, my 
temper is aroused by only three things— 
dishonesty, corruption, and lying. I do 
not object to having a little temper 
against those three things. Lying, such 
as Pearson’s is the most despicable of 
all lying—lying for money. 

I read on: 

Most of his colleagues remain in awe of 


McKEtiar’s lashing tongue; some even in 
fear. 


That is a willful, deliberate, malicious 
lie, out of the whole cloth. If any 
Senator stands in awe of me for any 
reason, I do not know it. Let me say to 
Senators that if any of them do, I hope 
they will not do so, because I am not 
that kind of a man. There is surely no 
reason for it. I have never heard of such 
athing. The only thing I can say about 
that statement is that it is an absolute 
falsehood. If any Senator does, let him 
speak out and I will apologize. 

Listen to this. Of all the remarkable 
statements that have been made about 
me in this article, this one is the most 
false, most damnable, most outrageous, 
the most colossal lie I have ever read 
about myself or anyone else: 


They remember the occasion when Mc- 
KELLAR pulled a knife and charged a col- 
league on the Senate floor until he was 
disarmed, 
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Just think of it. I see before me more 
than a majority of the Senate. Every 
Senator listening to me is a witness to 
this damnable falsehood.’ Any Senator 
who ever served with me knows it is a lie. 
If any Senator present ever saw me pull 
a knife on anyone, or ever heard of my 
pulling a knife on anyone, I hope he will 
rise and relate the circumstances. I say 
that that statement is a willful, deliber- 
ate, malicious, dishonest, intensely cow- 
ardly, low, degrading, filthy lie, out of the 
whole cloth. I never pulled a knife on 
any person in my life. Not only have I 
never pulled a knife on any Senator, but 
I have never pulled a knife on anyone in 
my entire history. This falsely charges 
me with a felony.. Every newspaper 
which has published this falsehood is 
guilty of a libel. 

Not long ago this so-called columnist, 
this character assassin, undertook to as- 
sassinate the character of President 
Roosevelt. The President was compelled 
to denounce him. I believe he undertook 
to assassinate the character of my friend 
from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY], and I 
think the Senator from Kentucky paid 
his respects to him in no uncertain terms. 
He made a similar attack on Senator 
CLaRKR of Missouri, and on Senator 
Georce. Pearson makes his living by 
making sensational, lying statements 
about men in high office—and I regard 
Members of the Senate as men in high 
office. He actually makes his living that 
filthy way. He ought to have the con- 
tempt of every honest man. Think of a 


newspaper, also, which would so degrade 
itself as to permit one cf its columnists 


to make a living by lying about Members 
of the Senate. If the paper has any self- 
respect, it will discharge him and will 
apologize for publishing his lies. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. Notwith- 
standing my temper, I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I can bear 
witness to the fact that the Senator was 
never intemperate with me. 

The Senator was recalling the distin- 
guished men who have been libeled by 
Mr. Pearson. I wonder if the Senator 
remembers the fact that on one occasion 
General MacArthur sued Mr. Pearson for 
libel. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I had not recalled 
that circumstance. I know General 
MacArthur, He is one of the finest char- 
acters and one of the best men I know. 
He is worth ten thousand million—I do 
not know how many that is, but he is 
worth ten thousand million Drew Pear- 
sons. 

I know Drew Pearson only by reputa- 
tion. I do not know him personally. If 
he were to poke his head in the door, or 
if he were in the Press Gallery, I would 
not know him. If he happens to be there, 
I do not know which one he is. I hope 
he is there, because I want him to hear 
what kind of an infamous, dirty, low- 
down, mean, lying scoundrel he is, and 
I think everyone else believes he is, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Outside of that he is 
all right. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR., My friend from 
Kentucky suggests that outside of that 
he is all right. Maybe. I rather doubt 
that, from what I hear of him, but I do 
not know. Recalling the names of other 
Senators he has lied about, I think, per- 
haps, he is taking us one by one, starting 
with the front row here. 

The other day I had a peculiar ex- 
perience, I was in the chair as Pre- 
siding Officer at the time, and I was 
reading an article in which another col- 
umnist had attacked me. I had been 
careful to prepare a statement of what 
I was going to say about that columnist, 
I had never heard of him before. If I 


“had ever seen his column in the paper, 


I had overlooked it. What he said was 
quite severe. However, I did not wish 
to be severe about it with him. I saw 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEoRGE] walk into the Chamber. Know- 
ing what a splendid character he is, how 
conservative he is, how careful and pru- 
dent he is, my first thought was to call 
him up to the chair and show him the 
article, and ask him whether he thought 
what it stated was appropriate to be 
stated under the circumstances. Then 
I had another thought, that perhaps, 
being as conservative as he was, he might 
suggest that I had better not refer to 
it on the floor. So I did not do so. Two 
days later I heard him speak on Drew 
Pearson. Why, I could have insulted 
with impunity the columnist who at- 
tacked me, because the Senator from 
Georgia was very much stronger in his 
statements concerning Pearson than I 
could have ever been with respect to the 
other man to whom I have referred. 
Pearson’s lies about Senator (GEORGE 
were monstrous. His lies about Senator 
CLARK of Missouri were just as outra- 
geous. His lies about Senator TYDINGS 
were monstrous. They do not make bet- 
ter men than BENNETT CLARK, Senator 
GEORGE, and Senator TYDINGS. 

However, I wish to read: 

They remember the occasion waen Mc- 
KeLLAR pulled a knife. 


Has any Senator ever heard of me 
pulling a knife on anyone? If any has, 
I wish he would speak up. I am honest 
about it. Ishall not hold it against such 
Senator. I assure him of that, so that 
I may ask if any Senator ever heard of 
me pulling a knife on anyone. I take 
it by their silence that they have not. I 
never heard of the report until I read 
it in this article. When a man is a nat- 
ural-born liar, a liar during his manhood 
and all the time, a congenital liar, a 
liar by profession, a liar for a living, a 
liar in the attempt to amuse, or to be 
as he thinks smart, a liar in the daytime, 
and a liar in the nighttime it is re- 
markable how he can lie. I[Laughter. ] 
oe article is a very fine bit of evidence 
of it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe there is a 
definition for that sort of a liar. He is 
called a revolving liar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A revolving liar! 
It suits Pearson exactly! A revolving 
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mirror recording his lies on every side 
as it revolves around. [Laughter.] 

I read further: 

They also know the vengeance MCKELLAR 
. — wreak on any colleague who opposes 

m. 


I again ask my colleagues if I have 
ever undertaken to wreak vengeance on 
a single one of them? If I have, I did not 
know it, and therefore I want to apolo- 
gize to them for doing so. I certainly 
never did it knowingly. So far as I know 
I have never refused to help a brother 
Senator where it was possible for me to 
help him. I never dreamed of wreaking 
vengeance on a Senator, I would abhor 
such an act. I would go a thousand 
times out of my way to help a Senator 
and would not attempt to wreak ven- 
geance on anyone. 

But listen to this egregious liar, this 
revolving liar. [Laughter.] 

For the gentleman from Tennessee is acting 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, where he can kill the pet projects 
of Senators who oppose him. 


Well, I never heard of such a thing! 
However, since this lying brute has 
brought up the subject, I wish to ask my 
friends if any of them have ever heard 
of my attempting to kill their projects? 
I do not ask any of them to speak up un- 
less they want to. I shall be glad to 
have them do so if any of them have 
anything to say about it. Did I ever 
kill a pet project of any Senator, be he 
Democrat, Republican, or Independent? 
I never did such a thing in my life. My 
whole life here brands that as a lie. It 
is just a plain Drew Pearson lie. I con- 
tinue reading: 

Probably it is partly the fear of Mo- 
KxLLan's hillbilly vengeance that has caused 
the Tennessean to win the first important 
round of his battle to turn the Tennessee 
Valley Authority into a McKELLAR empire. 


He speaks of me as a hillbilly. He 
was too ignorant to understand it, but he 
was paying mea compliment. Sergeant 
York of the last war was a hillbilly sol- 
dier and what a great soldier was he! 
Iam glad to be named in his company. 

But what a ridiculous statement to 
make, that a man 75 years old would be 
trying to get an empire at his time of 
life. Why, it is so asinine that it cannot 
be believed. I may not know just what 
this conceited ass means by his use of the 
word “hillbilly.” > 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is what 
he has said about Cordell Hull. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It has something to 
do with mountain music. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; I forgot to 
say that this man—what is his name? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Pearson. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; Pearson. 
(Laughter,]. This man Pearson not only 
denounced such splendid statesmen and 
outstanding Americans as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], and 
others, but he actually denounced in the 
same way the Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, and others who served with Mr. 
Hull. I served with Mr. Hull in the 
House and in the Senate, I have known 
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him intimately for 33 years, and there 
is not a straighter or more honest man 
in the world. If hillbilly was also 
applied. to him, it could not mean any- 
thing else but commendation when ap- 
plied to me. 

Then Pearson goes on to talk about 
my years. I read: 

The 75-year-old Tennessean, during the 
past several years, has seen to it that mem- 
bers of his own family got lush rewards 
from the patronage gravy. Highest paid of 
them is Brother Hugh C. McKellar, who draws 
down $7,000 a year as postmaster at Memphis, 


I would not be talking about my family 
except for this ignorant ass who is un- 
certaking to introduce the subject here, 
and I take pleasure in telling Senators 
how my brother happens to be postmas- 
ter. Of course, I am not telling Pearson, 
because he would not care what I said 
about it. He would denounce me just 
the same, because he is a paid liar. But 
I want my brother Senators to know 
that this younger brother of mine, Hugh 
C. McKellar, took a civil-service exami- 
nation approximately 30 or 40 years ago. 
I do not know how long ago it was, but 
it was so long ago that I have forgotten 
just how long. He took the examination 
for work in the Post Office Department 
and worked in the Post Office Depart- 
ment as a subordinate as faithfully as 
any youngster ever did. He is a man of 
honor and integrity. He is a man of fine 
sense. He was promoted from time to 
time in the civil service, and after hav- 
ing served for many years in the civil 
service—I do not know how many years 
he served—during a Republican admin- 
istration he was promoted to assistant 
postmaster. He was assistant postmas- 
ter when Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent in 1932, and as assistant postmaster 
he was promoted to the office of post- 
master. He earned the promotion on his 
own merits by his attention to duty, and 
by his honesty and integrity. That is 
that. If it means anything to this ig- 
norant simpleton, who makes his living 
by lying about other persons, very well. 

I now come.to the following language: 

Another brother, Don McKellar, is the Sen- 
ator’s secretary in Washington and draws 
from the taxpayers the not insignificant sal- 
ary of $4,500 a year. 


That statement is true. It is the only 
true statement Pearson has made in this 
article, or at least the only true state- 
ment I have been able to find in his ar- 
ticle. I may find another one later on. 
However, up to this point it is the only 
true statement that I have been able to 
find, namely, that I have a brother who 
is my private secretary. As I have said, 
that is true. He is one of the best secre- 
taries any Senator could have. I would 
not swap him for any other secretary of 
whom I know. He has been of incal- 
culable benefit to me in carrying out the 
duties of my office. I am not in the 
slightest ashamed of him or his appoint- 
ment by me. If I had to do it over again 
I would do the same, notwithstanding 
the statement of this revolving paid liar. 
I would appoint him tomorrow, and I 
would not hesitate for a moment in 
doing so. So this revolving liar is wrong 
about that. 
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Finally Mrs. Don McKellar is also on the 
public pay roll, drawing $2,800 as assistant 
clerk of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, of which McKELLAR is chairman. 


This young lady was a member of my 
office force many years ago. She became 
a member of it not long after I came here 
when she was not married. She worked 
for me, I do not recall how long, but for 
several years before she was married to 
my brother. After their marriage they 
both were retained. I saw no reason 
to discharge them because they mar- 
ried. That is that. Of course that 
would make no difference to this re- 
volving, constitutional, unmitigated, 
infamous liar, this low-lived, double- 
crossing, dishonest, corrupt scoundrel, 
who claims to be a columnist. He is not 
a columnist. He is a monumentalist. 
That is, a monumental liar. I think, 
however, Senators will understand what 
I have said, and will know my statement 
to be true. 

Then follows a lie in parentheses, and 
he says: 

(McKELLAR is stronger in regard to patron- 
age than any other Senator)— 


I wish to say that my colleagues must 
be a very weak lot of Senators if they 
have not any more patronage than I have 
and if they do not exercise any more 
authority along that line than I do, be- 
cause mine is exceedingly small. 

Here is the reason given for the state- 
ment: 

Since he's not only chairman of the Post 
Office Committee but also acting chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee as a result of 
Senator Grass’ illness. 


Well, I am acting chairman of the 
committee while Senator Grass is ill. I 
regret his illness more than I can say. 
Senator Gass, as we all know, is one of 
the grandest characters who ever sat in 
this body. He made a wonderful chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 
He is my devoted friend, and I have 
nothing but the kindest and best wishes 
for him. I hope his health may be re- 
stored, and he may soon return to con- 
tinue his duties as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I am 
frank to say that under the Senate rules, 
being the next member of the committee 
in line, I have had to do a very large 
portion of the work; but I want to say 
of all my colleagues who serve on the 
Appropriations Committee in this time 
of war that no set of men in this Congress 
or any other Congress or in any other 
legislative body in the world have ever 
done a greater work than have they. 
While I am acting chairman in the ab- 
sence of Senator Grass, they have all 
helped in such a splendid way that I 
have nothing but the highest praise for 
every one of them. They have measured 
up a thousand percent to the responsi- 
bilities devolving upon them. 

At this point Mr. Presidént, let me in- 
quire if it is not remarkable that this 
knave—and I am using very mild lan- 
guage—this ignorant, designing fellow, 
trying to do something for his friend 
Lilienthal, and probably being paid for 
it; it sounds as if he were being paid for 
it—should have gone into my family 
history and left out the most important 
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part about my kinfolks. All my col- 
leagues know that I am a bachelor and 
have no son. I have several nephews 
though. Every nephew I have, except 
one, who is too old—a middle-aged man 
who served in the last war but is not 
serving in this one—is working for the 
Government. That was left out by this 
lying knave. Why? This unmitigated 
and deceitful ass left it out with a pur- 
pose. One of my nephews, Judson Me- 
Kellar, has been for 2 years and 7 months 
in the South Pacific. He enlisted as a 
private and is new captain of a machine- 
gun company in the marines and has 
been fighting for his country in the 
South Pacific. He has a wonderful rec- 
ord and I am exceedingly proud of him. 

Another nephew, Clinton McKellar, 
is in the Navy and has been assigned to 
the Pacific area. He has been fighting 
there since the Second World War be- 
gan. He was in the Battle of Midway 
and, for a minor officer in the Navy, took 
a very active hand in that battle. 

Another nephew, Douglas McKellar, 
is in England, a captain in command 
of a heavy bomber, a ‘position which 
he attained through his own efforts. 
This one has been decorated for bravery. 
He is now a major. I am proud of him. 
He was named for me. Three of these 
nephews of mine fighting for their coun- 
try never even told me their plans in 
joining the armed forces. One of them 
did tell me. The nephew who is captain 
of a heavy bomber has bombed almost 
every city in western Europe, but that is 
nothing to Pearson. A fourth nephew, 
Robert McKellar, is on his way to Eng- 
land at this time. 

All that this blackguard left out. 
Why? Because it did not suit his pur- 
pose of blackguardism, and mention of 
them, of their bravery and devotion to 
country would not fit in his plans, would 
not advertise him as he desires to adver- 
tise himself. 

This lying columnist continues: 

Not content with this gravy grab, however, 
McKeLLarR now has one of the biggest patron- 
age schemes in the United States of America 


awaiting approval by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has bulldozed— 


Bulldozed!— 
through the Senate a proviso in the Ten- 
messee Valley appropriations bill whereby all 


T. V. A. employees paid more than $4,500 a 
year would be subject to Senate confirmation. 


This is another piece of crass igno- 
rance. That provision does not apply to 
the T. V. A. alone; it applies to all agen- 
cies of the Government. As I recall, the 
provision inserted in the recent appro- 
priation bill was the third time that it 
has been adopted by the committee, and 
has passed the Senate each time by a 
very large majority. It is nothing new. 
It merely would enforce the Federal Con- 
stitution. Yet this columnist says that I 
“bulldozed” the Senate. I am sure my 
colleagues will bear me out in the state- 
ment that I have not bulldozed any of 
them to vote for a measure at any time, 
and while on the floor in argument I may 
argue vigorously, if any Senator thinks 
that I am ever trying to use bulldozing 
tactics, I beg him to tell me and to de- 
nounce me for doing it, as gentlemen 
would, but not in the manner of this 
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so-called columnist, who is one of the 
most outrageous blackguards and liars 
the world has ever seen. 

I read further from his column: 

This is Just another way of saying McKet- 
Lar himself henceforth would pick all T. V. A. 
Officials drawing more than $4,500 a year 
5 ” jif the bill finally receives House 
blessing. 


Of course, everyone knows it would not 
mean anything of the kind. I desire not 
to pick any of the officials of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. The greatest mis- 
take I ever made was in picking the one 
or helping to pick Lilienthal the one in 
whose favor this ass is writing. His 
article proves it. The United States 
Government through Lilienthal may be 
paying for it. Evidently he has formed 
a coalition with this other great liar, 
Lilienthal. As my colleagues know, 
birds of a feather will flock together. 
Lilienthal himself, as shown by the rec- 
ord, has falsified dozens of times while 
testifying before our committee. Ap- 
parently he has got another liar to come 
along and help defend him in his lies. 

I read on: 

The power of Senate confirmation is tre- 
mendous and gives a Senator from the State 
affected the virtual veto of any appointee to 
whom he may have personal objections. 


Mr. President, the T. V. A. is not a 
State matter. Several States are in- 
volved. A whole area is involved. I 
would have no right, any more than any 
other Senator, to pick people for jobs 
that apply to this organization. It is 
ridiculous, it is silly, it is asinine. It is 
worse. It is just a crooked statement of a 
crook who is trying to help another crook. 

Again I read— 

Other Senators don’t especially inquire 
what those objections are, but gang together 
to preserve their long-cherished system of 
keeping a throttle-hold on patronage. 


I am now speaking for all my col- 
leagues, as well as myself. This man is 
just an egregious liar, and this is an 
egregious lie, out of the whole cloth. 
There is nothing buf lying from begin- 
ning to end. His lying friend, Lilienthal, 
has gotten him, no doubt, to publish this 
lie about me, and that is why it is here in 
this paper. He says: 

McKELLar makes no bones about admitting 
his political motives, 

This is a patent lie. 

Did I ever make any admission here 
about my having political motives re- 
garding matters of legislation? I was 
not conscious of it at the time, if I did, 
and this is just another one of his in- 
famous, deliberate, willful, asinine lies, 
because I have never admitted any such 
thing, and when he says so he is lying 
about it. 

Again I read: 

He tells friends that it is necessary to bring 
T. V. A. personnel under his thumb in order 
to control David Lilienthal. 


. You all are my friends. Did I ever tell 
one of you that that was my purpose in 
this matter? I never have, and never 
expect to, because it is not the truth, and 
this man is simply lying about it. 


He tells friends that it is necessary to 
T. V. A. personnel under his thumb in order 
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to control David Lilienthal, T. V. A. Chair- 
man, who long has refused to knuckle under 
to McKELLaR. 


Of all the deliberate lies that is one of 
the worst. I do not see Mr. Smith, the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, on the floor at this time. He heard 
Lilienthal in the committee room a few 
days ago groveling, pleading, begging 
me to believe he is my friend, and what 
occurred there wholly contradicts this 
particular falsehood of this writer 
Again he says: 

The gentleman from Tennessee is more 
evasive when it comes to his cutthroat pro- 
vision which would require all T. V. A. income 
to go back to the Treasury and be voted out 
again by Congress. 


Mr. President, that is a lie, a willful, 
deliberate, malicious, low, groveling, in- 
famous lie. There is not a word of truth 
init. I have not been evasive about any- 
thing. Iam not an evasive man. I have 
urged the adoption of my amendment, 
and it was adopted by the Senate for 
entirely different reasons from those 
given here. I have not done anything 
of the kind here charged. Listen to this 
argument, which is worthy of—I do not 
believe I will use the comparison I had 
in mind, but this is the only argument in 
the article, 


This— 


That is, requiring the T. V. A. to pay 
their receipts back into the Treasury— 

This is the equivalent of forcing the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or Standard Oil to pay 
all their rail receipts or gasoline sales into 
the Treasury, then awaiting an act of Con- 
gress to decide what railroad equipment 
could be bought or what pipe line could be 
repaired with their own money. 


What an argument! What a compari- 
son! That is nonsense. That is not 
reasoning worthy of a 7-year-old child. 
If one of the Senate pages sitting before 
me were to write an argument like that, 
I would be ashamed of him. I think any 
one of them could write a better argu- 
ment or give a better reason for any 
action he took than could this man—I 
keep forgetting his name. A Senator 
sitting near me says it is Pearson. Yes, 
it is Pearson, Drew Pearson. By the way, 
is that a false name, or is that his real 
name? Does anyone here know? Is he 
like a movie actor, who takes another 
name? Drew Pearson sounds very 
movie like. I wonder whether that is 
his real name. Was he born under that 
name? I wonder about that. However 
that may be, it is not a matter of much 
moment. 

The article continues: 

Actually, the General Accounting Office, 
which is an arm of Congress, gives T. V. A. 
funds a strict scrutiny every year and could 
far better detect any irregularity. But this 
makes no difference to MCKELLAR, who wants 
the frozen-funds provision in the bill in or- 
der to augment his plans for the MCKELLAR 
empire in Tennessee. 


Mr. President, that is laughable. I 
cannot be serious at that, because the 
only thing I have in Tennessee is the love 
and affection of some of its citizens, and 
T hope quite a large number. They have 
been kinder to me than I ever deserved. 
I have never gotten any of them as 
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friends by patronage. Patronage has 
been the worst asset I have ever had. It 
causes more trouble. Instead of being 
an asset, it is a liability, The only thing 
I have, which this man Lilienthal and 
now his confederate, Pearson, have been 
very assiduously, through the news- 
papers, at the instigation of and prob- 
ably by reason of money paid by Lilien- 
thal, trying to take away from me is 
the good will and the esteem of the people 
back home in Tehnessee; and that ap- 
Plies not only to Democrats, but it ap- 
plies to a great many Republicans, for I 
believe the Republican part of the State 
is almost as strong for me as is the Dem- 
ocratic part of the State, and I am very 
proud of that fact. 

I try to be honest with my constitu- 
ents, I try to be straightforward, I do not 
undertake to lie to them, I tell them the 
truth, and I serve them. I serve them 
and serve the people of the United States 
to the best of my ability. And that is 
true notwithstanding these lying state- 
ments of this man Pearson and his client 
Lilienthal. Do any of my colleagues 
know Pearson? Is he short-haired, or 
- long-haired? Is he young, or is he old? 
Is he a lady’s man? Is he an American? 
Or is he a Jap or German parading under 
an American name? What sort of per- 
son is this man whom the great Wash- 
ington Post pays a salary? All the 
papers which pay for and publish the 
articles of this lying blackguard should 
cancel their contracts. Surely they 
did not buy a set of lies from him. All 
which have published them have pub- 
lished & libel per se on me. What kind 
of a man is he who assumes to abuse and 
traduce and lie about public men, who 
tries to destroy the character of any per- 
son, in the Senate or out of the Senate; 
who tries to destroy the President of the 
United States; who tries to destroy our 
great Secretary of State, a man who has 
performed such a splendid service; who 
tries to destroy such fine men as BEN- 
NETT CLARK, and WALTER GEORGE, and 
ALBEN BARKLEY, and MILLARD TYDINGS, 
and various other Senators? If I have 
left anyone out, let me know. I expect 
he will get to all of you before long. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will not the Senator 
include his colleague and me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will include my 
good friends KENNETH WHERRY, and Tom 
STEWART, of my own State. 

Gentlemen, I am not angry, I am just 
sorry that this great Nation of ours, this 
Nation of honest men, this Nation of 
Americans, has within its borders any 
person so low and despicable, so corrupt, 
so dishonorable, so groveling, so desirous 
of injuring the character and the accom- 
plishments of his fellow men, as this low- 
born, low-lived, corrupt, and dishonest 
Drew Pearson. 

Mr. President, if that is an exhibition 
of temper, Pearson will have to stand it. 
If that has any connection with patron- 
age, Pearson will have to make the most 
of it. Whether it comes under one head 


or comes under the other, he will have 


to stand it. 

Mr, President, I hope my fellow Sen- 
ators will not think I am the kind of man 
that this low-life skunk says Iam. Do 
Senators all know what a skunk is? He 
is sometimes known as a polecat. The 
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skunk has an odor which is just as savory 
as this literary odor which is sprayed out 
over public men by this other skunk 
whom we allow to sit in the press gallery. 
We allow him to sit in the gallery and lie 
about Senators whom he sees, but whom 
he does not know. The animal called a 
skunk cannot change his smell. This 
human skunk cannot change his smell. 
He will always be just a skunk. 

Mr. President, if I have been guilty of 
exhibition of temper, I hope Senators 
will forgive me. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
cannot add anything of value to what 
my colleague the senioc Senator from 
Tennessee has already said. In fact, I 
would give a great deal if I had the ability 
to lay it on as he has in the last few 
minutes. With respect to the article 
which appeared in a morning newspaper, 
most of which my colleague read, I wish 
to say that, of course, it is not true. The 
article has been denounced in words 
which were selected a great deal more 
carefully and used a great deal more ef- 
fectively than I am able to use words. 

Publication of the article will not hurt 
my colleague a particle by reason of his 
honesty and integrity, attributes which 
are well known both among his colleagues 
in the Senate and back home in Ten- 
nessee. 

In the second place, the article will not 
hurt my colleague because I do not think 
this man Pearson has the ability to slan- 
der anyone. One must be honest be- 
fore one can slander another, and one 
must be able to tell something which at 
least approaches the truth. 

I also wish to say that this effort at 
gratuitous abuse of my colleague will not 
be noticed in the least degree by the 
people of Tennessee. If the result of 
the article could be tested by a political 
measuring rod, I should say that, in my 
honest judgment, it will not affect one 
single, solitary vote in Tennessee, My 
colleague’s reputation for honesty and 
integrity has already been established. 

Pearson in his article referred to mem- 
bers of my colleague’s family. His 
brother, the postmaster at Memphis, is 
as fine a man as ever lived, and the peo- 
ple of that city want him as postmaster. 
That is why he is there. My colleague's 
brother Don, who is also his secretary, 
as my colleague has already said, is as 
efficient a secretary as there is on Capitol 
Hill. He is a man of unusual ability, 
well qualified to serve as secretary in 
any Senator’s office. He is capable of 
holding high and important positions. 
His wife likewise is a capable woman, 
who as my colleague has said, worked in 
his office long before her marriage to my 
colleague’s brother, They fully earn the 
money which is paid to them by the 
United States Government. The effort 
at calumny on the part of Pearson, as I 
see it, is a complete and flat failure. 

I wish to speak of another thing. The 
expression “hillbilly” is used in the arti- 
cle, and is hurled as a sort of epithet, as 
though it might reflect upon someone 
who has lived or who lives in the hill 
country. I live in a hill country, as do 
many other Members of the Senate. The 
hill country has produced men like Cor- 
dell Hull. The hill country has pro- 
duced men like Douglas MacArthur, 
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whose name is known in every home in 
America. The hill country produced 
Set. Alvin York. Abraham Lincoln 
came from the hill country, as has just 
been suggested to me. Many other able 
and outstanding Americans have come 
from the hill country. I do not see any 
reason for referring to a man as a hill- 
billy simply in an effort to subject him 
to some sort of ridicule or abuse. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Sergeant York was 
called a hillbilly, was he not? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. I referred to 
Sergeant York a moment ago. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was called from 
the Chamber temporarily, and did not 
hear the Senator’s statement. There 
was nothing in the way of opprobrium or 
contempt meant by anyone who called 
Sergeant York a hillbilly. 

Mr. STEWART. Hillbillies, as I un- 
derstand, are very acceptable in the 
Army. They make very good soldiers. 

Mr. President, at New Orleans, this 
country was saved from invasion when 
General Jackson, himself a hillbilly, with 
hillbilly riflemen from the Senator’s 
State of Kentucky, and from North Caro- 
lina, and from Tennessee, met and de- 
feated General Pakenham in the War 
of 1812. Hillbillies as defenders of our 
country were not scorned then. I do not 
know what kind of “billy” Mr. Pearson is. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to 
make another remark, if the Senator will 
yield to me. 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. A hillbilly will not 
lie or steal. If you mistreat him, he may 
kill you, but he will not lie or steal. 

Mr. STEWART. As a class, hillbillies 
are just as good as those of any other 
class. The expression is used by this 
man Pearson no doubt in an effort, as I 
have already said, to reflect upon persons 
who live in the hill country. Possibly he 
wants an inference to be drawn from 
that expression that the individuals re- 
ferred to are ignorant, that they are 
illiterate, that they belong to a class who 
should not be entitled to the rights and 
privileges which those who live in other 
sections of the country are permitted to 
enjoy. Perhaps some other kind of 
reflection is meant to be cast upon them. 
Just what a writer means when using the 
expression hillbilly I do not know and 
do not understand. 
to an individual who comes from the hill 
country as a hillbilly. As a matter of 
fact, I do not think my colleague ever 
lived in the hill country or in the moun- 
tain section of Tennessee. He once lived 
in a part of the hill country of Alabama. 
Be that as it may, he now lives in Ten- 
nessee. A part of Tennessee is hill 
country, as is a part of Alabama. What 
is wrong abcut a man who lives in the 
hill country? In what way is he dif- 
ferent from one who lives in the prairie 
country? Ido not understand why any 
sort of reflection should be cast upon one 
who comes from the hill country. Does 
the writer of the-article think it better 
that the hill country were not populated? 


Some writers refer 
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The hill country of Tennessee, of Ken- 
tucky, of Virginia, and North Carolina, 
and generally throughout that section, 
was settled principally by what we call 
today the Anglo-Saxons, many of them 
from the hills of Scotland, and they have 
left their mark upon this Nation. To- 
day, even though many of them have not 
had the advantages and the opportuni- 
ties afforded to individuals in other sec- 
tions, more blessed perhaps than the hill 
sections, the so-called hillbillies are pa- 
triotic citizens, and their integrity and 
honesty is above reproach. They ought 
not to be referred to in such a manner 
as to imply that there is something cor- 
rupt about being hillbillies or living in 
the hill country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. They can make a 
living without publishing all over the 
country unconfirmed rumors and smear 
gossip about their fellow men, too; can 
they not? 

Mr. STEWART. In that section of 
the country most of them that I have 
ever heard of do not do any gossiping 
more than once. I[Laughter.] They 
have a cure for it there. 

They make good citizens. Today, upon 
the battle fronts and in the far-flung 
sections of the world, there are boys 
looking down the barrels of American- 
made guns who are hillbillies, such as 
this man Pearson would have people 
think are not fit to be referred to as 
decent American citizens. They are at 
the front earning the $50 a month which 
the Government pays them and they are 
fighting for what? For the right of free 
speech, for the right of Drew Pearson to 
call the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELtaR] a hillbilly; and they are car- 
rying their part of the load. There is 
not a county in my State of Tennessee— 
I do not mean to refiect on any other 
State in the Union—for my statement 
applies to every county in all other 
States of the Union—which, under the 
draft laws, has failed to supply its quota 
of men for the armed forces. Not a 
county in Tennessee has failed to sup- 
ply its quota of soldiers and sailors fight- 
ing in this war. I resent the use of the 
term hillbilly as an implication that a 
man living in the hills is dishonest or 
that there is something corrupt about 
him because he lives in the hills and can 
be called a hillbilly. I have an idea 
also there are many other kinds of bil- 
lies besides hillbillies, some of whom 
possibly may have brought upon them- 
selves the unenviable distinction of being 
referred to with propriety in a manner 
& great deal less complimentary than 
that in which Pearson has undertaken 
to refer to those who were born in a sec- 
tion of the country they love, where the 
hills are high. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the people 
of the United States should know that 
while the hillbillies of Kentucky and 
Tennessee were on the battlefields of 
Guadalcanal, in the Solomons, and in 
New Georgia, some of these smear col- 
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umnists were on the beaches of Miami 
and Nassau. 

Mr.STEWART. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know what particular 
beach this columnist or any other col- 
umnist was on, because I have no infor- 
mation about that; but I do know that 
the people who live in the hill sections of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri, in the central area of this country, 
as well as the people who live in any other 
part of our country, are not to be slan- 
dered and picked out as an object of 
criticism because they live in the hills. 

I have said more than I intended to 
say. I merely wish to add my humble 
endorsement to what my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee has had 
to say, and to state to the Senate that he 
is not any smaller in stature in Ten- 
nessee, by reason of this article, than he 
is here today in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to resist the urge to take part in 
this discussion. After the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Cordell Hull, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetzar], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and others 
have ealled these fellows these “revolv- 
ing” names, I should like to join that 
company. I say that I prefer to go along 
with them, and that they have expressed 
my opinion of these fellows who want to 
have their right to say about you what- 
ever they please, although the same right 
they have to say anything they want 
about you does not give you any right 
to say anything at all in defense of your- 
self. They holler about freedom and lib- 
erty, but they use the freedom of the 
press to circulate what they know are 
false rumors and lies, in the effort to de- 
stroy the confidence of the people in 
their chosen representatives. It is all a 
part of a plot to destroy representative 
government in the United States. If you 
say anything about them, you are a bad 
fellow; but they can say anything they 
want to say about you. 

I wish to call the Senate’s attention to 
an incident which occurred the other day 
and which I fear may have been gener- 
ally overlooked. There is a boy from 
my State known as “Jumping Joe” Clif- 
ton. Joe Clifton, from Paducah, Ky., is 
one of my personal friends, and I have 
admired him ever since he was a young- 
ster in college. He went to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, and later graduated 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
The other day a task force made a raid 
on Sabang, in the Sumatra and Java area 
of the Indian Ocean. While that fight 
was in progress, the Japs shot down one 
of our planes. That was the plane flown 
by Lt. Dale Christian “Klondike” Klahn, 
of Laramie, Wyo., the home State of my 
good friend, the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. ROBERTSON]. Klahn had been flying 
as the group commander’s wing for 
about 2 years. 

“Jumping Joe” ordered 12 of the Hell- 
cat fighters to fly over this lone fighter 
plane as it started its downward plunge 
from 20,000 or 25,000 feet into the In- 
dian Ocean, Air Group Commander 
Clifton spread the alarm back to the car- 
rier and to the other members of the task 
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force. He said he was not certain that 
he was coherent, because he was bawling. 
What he tried to call over the radio was, 
“ ‘Klondike’ is down about 2 miles north- 
east of Sabang Air Field.” The whole 
squadron offered to stay there to protect 
this lone flyer—which was quite a lesson 
to the Japanese who hold life so cheaply. 
But the squadron commander thought 
it best not to risk the entire squadron. 
So he let 12 of the Hellcat fighter planes 
spread a star-spangled umbrella over 
this lone flyer; and as the plane went 
down in flames, the fellow who flew the 
left wing implored “Klondike” to get out, 
and actually stood up in his plane and 
held his hands over head, making signs 
which mean to bail out. But Klahn 
kept on flying. Soon there was a gasoline 
explosion, and the plane turned over, 
heading for the water. Out of the puff of 
smoke popped “Klondike.” His para- 
chute blossomed out just a few yards over 
the water. When he landed in the water 
he broke out a life raft, stood up, and 
semaphored. 

Then the Japanese coastal guns 
opened fire, and their fire was accurate. 
A British submarine which had surfaced 
received Clifton’s call to go to Klondike’s 
aid. As it neared Klahn, he jumped out 
of his life raft and started swimming to- 
ward the submarine. The Japanese 
coastal guns continued their fire. The 
12 Hellcat fighters attacked a Japanese 
destroyer which was nearby, and also at- 
tacked Japanese aircraft warming up on 
a nearby airfield. When our fighters ran 
out of ammunition, they simply made 
threatening runs. Those fighter-plane 
pilots risked their lives for 90 minutes, 
but stayed there to save the life of this 
boy from Wyoming. The British sub- 
marine moved in, in the face of the fire 
from the 6-inch Japanese coastal guns. 
The shells were falling close around the 
submarine, but at the last moment the 
crew dragged Klahn aboard and closed 
the hatches of the submarine, and it 
made a crash dive to safety. 

All these fellows read the Psalms be- 
fore they go into battle. They were at 
Midway, they were at the battle of Coral 
Sea. They have been in New Georgia, 
they have been off the coast of New 
Guinea. They have made an outstand- 
ing record. 

Greater love hath no man than this, that 
& man lay down his life for his friends. 


I want to pay tribute today to Air 
Group Commander Clifton who was 
heartbroken when his friend whom he 
had known for 2 years was shot down 
over enemy territory. Clifton and the 
others of his squadron risked their lives 
for an hour and a half, and saved the life 
of that boy from Wyoming. That sort of 
spirit, that sort of estimate of the value 
of one American life, is what is going 
such a long way toward bringing victory 
to American arms. God bless every one 
of those boys as they read their Psalms 
before they go into battle, and as they 
continue to be with Him, and save even 
the least of one of these. As our Saviour 
said: 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation for the 
remarks made by my colleague about 
Air Group Commander Joe Clifton. Joe 
Clifton was reared in the town where I 
lived. I have known him all his life. 
He went to Annapolis as a student at the 
Naval Academy, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1930. Following that he went 
to Pensacola, Fla., and took a course in 
naval aviation, and has been in that 
branch of the naval service ever since. 
He is a great man. He comes from a 
fine family. As a boy he was taught all 
the fundamental things that make 
America worth while, not only from the 
standpoint of patriotism, but from the 
standpoint of religion. He is clean and 
high-minded. I share, with my col- 
league and all the people of Kentucky, 
especially those in western Kentucky, 
and more particularly those in my own 
home city, the pride which they all feel 
in the exploits of Joe Clifton, the com- 
mander of the squadron referred to by 
my colleague. 


CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF CERTAIN 
ANIMAL AND PLANT PESTS AND 
DISEASES 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had 
intended to ask for the present consid- 
eration of House bill 4278, a bill to pro- 
vide for the control and eradication of 
certain animal and plant pests and dis- 
eases and for other purposes. It is 
called an omnibus bill. It would make 
legal certain practices which have been 
appropriated for heretofore without any 
statutory authority. The House gath- 
ered together a number of items which 
had been ruled out on points of order in 
the House, and placed them in a bill. 
That is the bill to which I refer. 

I have consulted with the majority 
leader, and he requests that I ask that 
the bill be made the unfinished business, 
to go over until Friday. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, antici- 
pating the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina, I have made such in- 
quires as I could among the minority 
members of the committee. I find that 
there may be some controversy over the 
bill, but I have no objection to its being 
made the unfinished business, with the 
understanding that it will not be taken 
up until Friday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4278) to provide for the control and 
eradication of certain animal and plant 
pests and diseases, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be made the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr, President, disastrous 
floods have long been a problem of ma- 
jor importance in the United States. 
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Even as I speak, great floods are raging 
throughout a number of the larger river 
valleys in the very heart of this Nation, 
causing untold damage, destruction, and 
human misery. 

There is little doubt that this body will 
soon be called upon to consider further 
legislation with respect to flood-control 
programs in various sections throughout 
the country, and I believe that now is 
an appropriate time to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the fact that the 
city of Johnstown in Pennsylvania, which 
has been remembered as the flood city 
ever since that tragic day of May 31, 
1889, has, by reason of the appropriations 
made by Congress, the studies conducted 
by the United States Army Engineers, 
and the flood-control projects completed 
in that area, become known as flood-free 
Johnstown—a good place to live, to work, 
to do business, 

Very recently I had the unique privi- 
lege of attending a city-wide celebration 
which marked the completion of the 
$8,670,000 project which, according to 
the United States Army Engineers, has 
conquered the flood menace which has 
periodically disrupted the life of this 
community for many years past. 

I well remember as a youngster the 
periodic inundations which came to my 
own community of Sharon, Pa. Twice 
each year—in the early spring and in 
the late fall—the now placid and con- 
trolled Shenango, which rose in the Py- 
matuning swamps, would overflow its 
banks, flooding the lowlands and par- 
tially immersing the numerous settle- 
ments throughout the valley. 

During those times my companions 
and I would row about the community 
on a raft; or, if the flood came in the 
late fall, the water which flowed over 
into the lowlands would freeze dur- 
ing the nights of low temperature, and 
we would enjoy many hours of skating 
on the hard and vast surfaces. 

Little did we realize then the tragic 
tolls which these floods exacted in the 
damaging of property and the destruc- 
tion of human life. 

Today I am pleased to relate that the 
Pymatuning swamps have been con- 
verted into a huge man-made lake in 
which potential floodwaters are stored 
and from which a regulated waterfiow is 
maintained in the channel of the She- 
nango—thus assuring a full and regular 
year-round supply of water to all the 
communities throughout the valley. 

These conditions of today represent a 
happy contrast to the conditions of al- 
ternate flood and drought which pre- 
vailed in this valley not so many years 
ago. This great improvement has been 
wrought with the completion of but a 
single flood-control project. 

Only recently the Congress of the 
United States took proper action to com- 
bat the menace of floods which has 
claimed property damages of untold mil- 
lions of dollars and many hundreds of 
human lives. 

The flood-control projects which have 
been approved by the Congress have cost 
many hundred millions of dollars, but 
already they have paid for themselves 
many times over. And as the years go 
by the savings made by those outlays of 
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funds will be repaid to the people and to 
the Nation many hundreds of times. 

The results of the past two decades 
have shown conclusively that flood con- 
trol can be established, even in the most. 
dangerous areas. 

There has been organized in the city 
of Johnstown the Flood-Free Johnstown 
Observance Committee, which is com- 
prised of a number of outstanding citi- 
zens in that community who, by reason 
of the remarkable achievements realized 
in their own city, have devoted them- 
selves to the endorsement of flood control 
projects throughout the Nation. 

In connection with this matter the 
committee at Johnstown has undertaken 
a comprehensive study of the entire 
flood-control question, and the action 
which has been taken and which is con- 
templated to overcome this menace in 
various parts of the country. 

The study which this committee has 
made is, in my opinion, a most pene- 
trating, encouraging, and enlightening 
one, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the statement of facts de- 
veloped by this committee placed in the 
Recor» at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, together with certain tables and 
graphs which the committee has devel- 
oped, showing the status of various flood- 
control projects throughout the Nation, 
both accomplished and proposed. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOOD CONTROL SHOULD Haye Priority 

With the advent of spring, together with 
melting snows and April showers, there come 
to us the annual reports of high waters and 
floods in different parts of the country, ac- 
companied by the usual distress and mental 
anguish, property loss, and interrupted busi- 
ness and industry. All of this is bad enough 
in peacetime, but very disturbing in days of 
war making. 

What the loss of life and material damages 
will be this year has yet to be estimated, but 
in the spring of 1943 the United States Army 
Engineers estimate that the tangible damages 
were in excess of $153,000,000. A break-down 
of these figures by major river basins is as 
follows: 


Area in- | Re |, 
undated ported . 
in acres [deaths] amages 
Missouri River Basin. 2, 478, 000 11847, 382, 000 
Ininois River Basin. . 480,000) 11 14. 788, 000 
Uprer Mississippi River | 
. 15 27, 517, 00. 
Wabash River Basi 10} 23, 016, 000 
White River Basin 1, 005, 000, 1| 5, 350, 00. 
St. Francis River Basin 86, 500) 0 50, 00% 
Arkensas River Basin. . 1, 447, 750} 23} 82. 760, 20 
Red River Basin 239, 200) of 2, 234, 000 
r 7. 119, 480 


| 71/153, 067, 200 

There follows a copy of a tabulation 
prepared by the Weather Bureau of the United 
States Department of Commerce furnishing 
information on the loss of life and property 
in the United States from floods which have 
occurred during he years 1924-40, inclusive. 


RECORDED FLOODS SINCE 1543 


Of course, flocds are nothing new in this 
country. History tells us that floods and 
their resultant damages were reported during 
the first expeditions made by white man into 
the interior of our country. The explorer 
De Soto is credited with the discovery of the 
Mississippi River in 1541, and the historian 
of that exploration wrote of the great flocd 
on that river in 1543. In 1684 La Salle found 
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the Mississippi River out of its bank. From 
the earliest times people have been keenly 
interested in flood control. The first levee at 
New Orleans was constructed in 1717, and 10 
years later the Governor boasted that it was 
a mile long and 18 feet wide. It is human 
nature to intensify the possibility of flood 
destruction, as is evident from the damages 
wrought by every flood. It is natural to build 
homes and develop industry at the river’s 
edge so as to benefit most by water-borne 
transportation, to have ample water for 
household and industrial uses, or in agricul- 
tural areas to cultivate the rich bottom lands. 
Even when it is obvious to owners that their 
property will be injured by the river in time 
of flood, such knowledge does not seem to 
prevent development of such property, since 
flood damage is, of course, problematical and 
a future possibility, whereas the benefits to 
be derived from being close to a river are very 
real and in the present. 

As you probably know, flood-control activi- 
ties in the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River and in the Sacramento River Valley, 
Calif., have been under way by the United 
States Army Engineers for a considerable 
length of time. It was not, however, until 
the enactment of the first national flood- 
control legislation in the act of June 22, 1936 
(Public Law No. 738, 74th Cong.), that Con- 
gress officially recognized the menace to na- 
tional welfare resulting from destructive 
floods upon the rivers of the United. States, 
upsetting orderly progress and causing loss 
of life and property and impairing and ob- 
structing navigation, highways, railroads, and 
other channels of commerce between the 
States. That act, therefore, established for 
the first time the general policy that flood 
control on navigable waters and their tribu- 
taries is a proper activity of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in cooperation with States, political 
subdivisions thereof, and responsible locali- 
ties, and that the Federal Government should 
improve or participate in the improvement 
of navigable waters or their tributaries for 
flood-control purposes if such projects are 
economically justified and if the lives and 
social security of people are otherwise ad- 
versely affected. Congress, in the act of 1936, 
further recognized two distinct methods of 
flood control, namely. the reduction of run- 
off from land areas for the of pre- 
venting soil erosion, which is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the regulation of flow or protection 
against the flow of water in rivers and their 
tributaries by means of engineering works, 
which is the direct responsibility of the War 
Department. 


FLOOD CONTROL AUTHORIZED 


The Flood Control Act of 1936 authorized 
the construction of some 270 flood-control 
projects throughout the United States and 
provided for an expenditure of $310,000,000 
for the execution of those projects. Since 
the enactment of the 1936 act, practically 

every succeeding Congress has passed one or 
more acts providing for additional improve- 
ments on rivers and their tributaries for flood 
control. Subsequent amendatory and sup- 
plementary general flood-control acts were 
approved on August 28, 1937 (Public Law No. 
406, 75th Cong.), June 28, 1938 (Public Law 
No. 761, 75th Cong.) August 11, 1939 (Pub- 
lic Law No. 396, 76th Cong.), August 18, 
1941 (Public Law No. 228, 77th Cong.). The 
flood-control acts usually contain two prin- 
cipal sections: one authorizes works for 
improvement of named streams or at specific 
localities along such streams in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Department 
as contained in reports submitted to Co 
by the Secretary of War; the other authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of War to cause 
preliminary examinations and surveys to be 
made of certain streams or at designated lo- 
calities along streams in the interest of de- 
veloping desirable and economically justi- 
fied projects for flood control. In accordance 
with directives from Congress, as contained in 
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the 1936 act and subsequent legislation, the 
War Department has been authorized to in- 
vestigate more than 500 streams throughout 
the United States in the interest of flood con- 
trol and allied water uses. These investiga- 
tions have shown that damages occur from 
overflow of any stream, the severity of the 
damages depending, of course, upon the fac- 
tors involved, including the topographical, 
meteorological; hydrological and other con- 
ditions prevailing within the areas studied. 
The War Department’s recommendations to 
Congress for flood control, resulting from au- 
thorized investigations, are based upon care- 
ful engineering and economic surveys of all 
the factors involved, including full consid- 
eration of the views of Federal, State, local, 
and other interests, secured at public hear- 
ings and otherwise. 


The five general flood control acts men- 


tioned in the preceding paragraph, together 
with the legislation applying to the Mis- 
sissippi and Sacramento Rivers projects, pro- 
vide authorizations totaling over $1,600,000,- 

for the construction of nearly 500 proj- 

widely dispersed throughout the United 
States. Up to June 30, 1943, funds in the 
total amount of approximately $1,080,000,000 
had been provided by Congress for the pros- 
ecution of this flood-control program. In 
addition to these authorizations Congress has 
approved general comprehensive plans cov- 
ering most of the important river basins of 
the country and including many additional 


projects for flood control, hydroelectric power, 


and allied water uses. All of the projects 
authorized by Congress are parts of com- 
prehensive coordinated plans for the river 
basins of the Nation to provide desirable and 
economical flood protection and allied bene- 
fits for a large number of centers of industry 
and population and for many thousands of 
acres of rich agricultural lands. The de- 
tails of individual projects under the juris- 
diction of the War Department, including 
those for flood control, are set forth in the 
annual report of the Chief of Engineers, 
which is printed each year. Although the 
annual report for the year 1942 is restricted 
and not available for public distribution, the 
annual report for the year 1941 and for pre- 
vious years may be consulted in any public 
library designated to receive Government 
publications. The Congressional Library has 
in its files copies of the annual report of the 
Chief of Engineers for the year 1941 and pre- 
vious years. You will, of course, understand 
the reason behind the general policy of the 
Department in not publishing the latest 
available detailed information on public 
works under its jurisdiction which has as its 
primary objective the protection of the prin- 
cipal facilities throughout the entire country. 

As you probably know, in accordance with 
a directive issued by the War Production 
Board in October 1942, all civil works con- 
struction, including the War Department’s 
flood-control program, has been curtailed, 
except for a few projects determined as es- 
sential to the war effort. 


GREAT FLOOD-CONTROL PLANS PROJECTED 


Under authority already granted by Con- 
gress, the War Department is now preparing 
designs and plans for the completion of proj- 
ects curtailed by the War Production Board 
order and for other projects heretofore au- 
thorized in order that they may be ready for 
actual construction as soon as the war is 
over. The potential flood-control program is 
now estimated at over $2,600,000,000, of which 
$1,810,500,000 is the estimated cost of projects 
that have been approved by Congress and 
$789,500,000 is the estimated cost of new 
projects contained in survey and review re- 
ports. The future progress on the advance 
planning for flood control is dependent, of 
course, on the appropriation of funds for this 
work and onauthorization of additional flocd- 
control improvements recommended in re- 
ports of the War Department to Congress. A 
copy of a tabulation showing the potential 
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construction program for flood control di- 
vided into the engineering divisions of the 
War Department for the entire country fol- 
lows for your convenient reference. 

Although a report of flood damages at in- 
dividual communities throughout the United 
States would be very voluminous, it is possible 
to give examples of damages caused in cer- 
tain areas of the country by disastrous floods. 
The great flood in the Ohio River Basin of 
1937 caused damages throughout the middle 
and lower Ohio Valley, estimated at $400,000,- 
000, drove §90,000 people from their homes, 
paralyzed industry and communications, and 
resulted in loss of human life and in inter- 
ruption of ordinary development that is im- 
possible to evaluate. Three major floods 
have occurred in recent years in the Con- 
necticut River Basin. These floods took place 
in November 1927, March 1936, and September 
1938, causing total direct damages estimated 
at $75,600,000 and indirect damages esti- 
mated at $68,700,000 and resulting in the 
loss of a total of 28 human lives. The most 
recent disastrous floods in the United States 
occurred in the spring of 1943, inundating 
areas throughout the Middle West and 
Southwest portions of the country, resulting 
in tangible damages in excess of $153,000,000, 
flooding of more than 7,100,000 acres of land, 
and causing the loss of 71 lives. 

The local channel improvement work for 
the now famous flood-protection project at 
Johnstown, Pa., was accomplished by the 
War Department under authority provided 
by the Flood Control Act of 1936 as amended. 
By the end of the year 1943 the Department 
had completed some 145 local protection and 
reservoir projects throughout the United 
States. Examples of this type of work are 
the levee and flood wall projects along the 
Connecticut, Susquehanna, and Ohio Rivers; 
the levees along the Wabash, Illinois, Upper 
Mississippi, and Columbia Rivers; flood-con- 
trol reservoirs in most of the important river 
basins of the country; and the major chan- 
nel-improvement project at Los Angeles, 
Calif. As stated above, the details of these 
separate projects are contained in the annual! 
report of the Chief of Engineers. 

1936 FLOODS PROVOKED ACTION 

It took the terrible flood disasters of 1936 
to focus the attention of the Congress on 
the problem of flood control and prevention. 
Some measure of flood control has been 
established in certain areas since the enact- 
ment of this national flood-control legisla- 
tion, but unfortunately the demands of a 
world war have forced the postponement of 
the greater part of the program suggested by 
the United States Army Engineers. 

However, the possibilities of a Nation- 
wide flood-control program, as demonstrated 
by some of the completed projects which 
were carried through despite the war con- 
ditions in view of the protection afforded to 
war industry, should prompt the considera- 
tion of flood-prevention measures for many 
communities as one of the first items in the 
post-war plans to provide employment for 
millions of returning servicemen. 

With particular reference to the newly 
completed river-channel fiood-prevention 
project at Johnstown, Pa., that city held a 
community-wide celebration to observe the 
completion of the $8,670,000 project, which 
the United States Army Engineers say make 
it flood-free Johnstown. 

A committee of over 400 citizens, repre- 
senting a wide cross section of community 
life, launched an observance to appropriately 
express appreciation to all who contributed to 
the wonderful flood-control project, and at 
the same time also inform the outside world 
that Johnstown is now flood-free, and a good 
place to live, to work, to do business. 

As a feature of the observance program, 
most of the 108,465 people living within 3 
miles of city hall have been prevailed upon 
to write to their friends and relatives all 
over the United States about the good for- 
tune of the city. This is part of the effort 
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to remove the flood-city stigma from Johns- 
town as a result of the great flood of May 31, 
1889, caused by the bursting of the South 
Fork Dam, which had been a feeder for the 
old Pennsylvania Canal. This flood has been 
featured over the past half century in books 
and stories, exhibits, motion pictures, etc. 
As the head of the Advertising Federation 
of America recently remarked in New York, 
“Noah and Johnstown made floods famous.” 
The flood of 1889 is still a vivid memory in 
the minds of many old-time residents of that 
community. 


IF JOHNSTOWN CAN DO IT—SO CAN OTHERS 


The endeavor of this soft-coal and steel 
community in the scenic mountains of Penn- 
sylvania to establish in the minds of the 
world community that it is now flood-free 
Johnstown is most commendable. It is en- 
tirely a volunteer effort and has revived city 
pride and spirit, and brought about a united 
front for coordinated cooperation that has 
not been witnessed there in years. 

The Johnstown promotion program also 
seems to have struck a responsive chord all 
over the Nation. News stories and editorlals 
about Johnstown have appeared in hundreds 
of papers published in every State in the 
Union, in scores of magazines and trade pub- 
lications, many records of radio broadcasts, 
and commendatory letters by the hundreds, 
Johnstown servicemen in all parts of the 
world have been cheered by the news of their 
home town’s good fortune. An ordnance 
Army camp paper at Camp Santa Anita, Calif., 
commented, “Johnstown men in the service 
can now keep their minds on the war—there 
will be no more floods back home.” 

However, the news of the Johnstown good 
fortune has also tended to focus attention 
on flood-control measures, and many locali- 
ties subject to damaging floods at intervals 
are now investigating the possibilities of 
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control and prevention. At Allentown, Pa., 
a conference was recently held to determine 
what might be done in the Lehigh River 
Valley to avert floods such as the one of May 
22, 1942. The survey reports submitted in- 
dicated a loss of $15,000,000 on above date to 
Allentown, Bethlehem, Easton, and other 
neighboring towns. The engineers of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co, plant at Bethlehem re- 
ported flood damages of $7,000,000 to their 
steel works alone, and loss of production 
because of the floodwaters at $6,240,000. The 
worst blow to Allentown was the removal of 
an $850,000 mill from that community be- 
cause of recurring floods, with a loss of em- 
ployment for 700 men and a million-dollar 
pay roll. The mill property was sold as junk 
for $65,000. 

The Johnstown flood-control improve- 
ment, which is one of the best in the coun- 
try according to the United States Army Engi- 
neers, is the result of the exhaustive hydrau- 
lic test experiments by the United States 
Army Engineers at the United States Water- 
ways Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Miss, 
It was determined by these tests that the 
best method to pursue at Johnstown was the 
deepening, widening, and realinement of the 
river channels. Engineers from many cities 
are now visiting Johnstown to observe the 
finished product. Dry dams above the city 
were at first considered, but had to be aban- 
doned on account. of certain conditions; 
demonstrating that each situation presents 
its own peculiar problem. By cutting 
through a mountain ridge on the outskirts 
of Johnstown the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
diverted the flow of the Little Conemaugh 
River, and has reclaimed over a mile of valley 
for furnace slag fill purposes. Later the 
made land can be utilized for additional 
steel mills or railroad yards. Large acreages 
of level land for industrial purposes and ad- 
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jacent to railroad tracks constitute & problem 
in mountain country. 
HARNESS THE WATERS TO ADVANTAGE 

Flood-control plans should be given first 
consideration in the post-war economy. Such 
improvements do not take away local con- 
trol, and provide lasting good. Flood-con- 
trol improvements will in turn result in a 
demand for many products of the mines, 
steel mills, cement plants, machinery, motor 
vehicles, tires, oil and gas. Much surplus 
Army equipment and manpower could be 
utilized for various periods of time. 

Flood-protection works will result in the 
reclamation of much swamp and lowlands, 
inundated at intervals, that could be utilized 
for park purposes, farm lands, or industrial 
sites. It will beautify river banks and im- 
prove the appearances of many communi- 
ties. The peace of mind and feeling of se- 
curity engendered cannot be measured, 

Control of our waters by dry and impound- 
ing dams will also provide for irrigation in 
some sections, good water for drinking and 
industrial purposes, and help solve many 
erosion problems in various sections. It will 
also contribute to recreational facilities. 

Good soft water is one of the greatest assets 
of Pennsylvania, and should be utilized to a 
greater advantage. There is no reason why 
large metropolitan areas should not enjoy 
good drinking water brought to them by pipe 
lines from the impounding dams near the 
headwaters of pure mountain streams or from 
watersheds far back in the wild mountain 
areas. 

There are many instances of water being 
harnessed to advantage, We can do much to 
remove the terrible fear of floods. Johns- 
town and other communities have proved 
object lessons. May other communities 
profit by their experiences, 


Potential post-war-program projects approved by Congress 
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Loss of life and property in the United States from floods, 1924-40 
[Weather Bureau of the U. S. Department of Commerce] 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I am sure 
that this statement and these materials 
will prove of utmost value to my col- 
leagues and all those who are sincerely 
interested in the achievements and ac- 
complishments of flood-control projects 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, as one who vividly re- 
calls the great tragedy which came to 
the city of Johnstown on May 31, 1889, 
it gives me deep and sincere pleasure to 
join with the citizens of that commu- 
nity—many of whom were my friends 
even at that far distant date—in com- 
memorating the demise of “Johnstown, 
City of Floods,” and the birth of “Flood 
Free Johnstown—a good place to live, 
to work, and to do business.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JACK- 
son in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President. of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations in the United States Public 
Health Service, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS OF 
POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Executive Calendar, which 
contains the nominations of only a few 
postmasters, be considered and that the 
nominations be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the confirmation of 
these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o'clock noon 
on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Friday, April 28, 1944, 
at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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Loss of life and property in the United States from floods, 1924-40—Continued 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 25 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named officers for promotion 


in the regular corps of the United States 
Public Health Service: 


SENIOR SURGEON TO BE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
EFFECTIVE APRIL 2, 1944 
Lloyd D. Felton 
SURGEON TO BE SENIOR SURGEON 
EFFECTIVE JUNE 16, 1944 
Erval Richard Coffey 


DENTAL SURGEONS TO BE TEMPORARY SENIOR 
DENTAL SURGEONS EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1944 


Fritz R. Jackson 
James Fitzgerald Lewis 
Oscar Mikkelsen 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 25 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 

POSTMASTERS 
IDAHO 
Cleo Snyder, Cataldo. 
Sibyl O. Rudisill, Star. 
MINNESOTA 
Arnold R. Krogh, Spring Grove. 
OKLAHOMA 
Elsie J. Britton, Turley. 
OREGON 
Eugene Bedell, Alsea. 
TENNESSEE 
Robert W. Simmons, Jr., Sharon, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in heaven and earth, in 
deep and dark necessities where every 
form of wealth and station fails, we 
praise Thee for Thy unsearchable riches 
which are sufficient and complete. To 
know the love of Christ which passeth 
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knowledge is an ideal to be realized, a 
vision to be actualized, wherein, by Thy 
marvelous power, the poorest child may 
enter into contentment and rest. Keep 
the generous currents of our hearts in 
motion, not by absence of contest but 
by the assurance of victory; not by the 
absence of the hill but by the rest and 
beauty of the valley. 

Thou hast prepared us a table in the 
presence of our enemies; O fill us with a 
deep and an initial love and bearing to- 
ward all the timeless virtues of our Re- 
public with such angie of vision that we 
may survey everything from the stand- 
point. of the rights of the human soul. 
Deliver us from all cardinal weaknesses 
which easily break down public confi- 
dence and invoke the spirit of disunity 
and disloyalty. Enable us to turn Thy 
counsel into life and walk boldly in Thy 
appointed way. Our eyes are anxious 
eyes until our boys come home; for their 
sakes may we meet with courage the de- 
mands of a united Nation, sealed by their 
sacrifice which is winning its way into a 
richer inheritance of religious and po- 
litical freedom. In our Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 469. An act to implement article 28 of 
the convention signed at Geneva on July 27, 


1929, relating to the use of the emblem and 
name of the Red Cross. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 45. An act to amend section 3 of the 
on June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. O. 
566). 

AUSTIN L. TIERNEY 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request from the Senate 
which was read by the Clerk: 

APRIL 21, 1944. 

Ordered, That the House of Representatives 
be requested to return to the Senate the bill 
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(S. 176) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Austin L. Tierney,” and accompanying papers. 
Attest: s 


Secretary. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I have two 
unanimous-consent requests, first, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and, second, 
to revise and extend my own remarks 
and to include therein a eulogy to His 
Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell 
which appeared in the Lawrence Evening 
Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY FOR DISCHARGED 
VETERANS 38 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I am filing 
today a bill to grant mustering-out pay 
to discharged veterans of 38 years or 
over. 

In the feverish atmosphere of war- 
time Washington, the Congress is often 
required to legislate in haste in order to 
meet and solve emergency conditions. 

Such was the case with the mustering- 
out-pay bill, passed to remedy the ad- 
justment problems of veterans of this 
war who have left the service. 

The Congress realized that these men 
and women must have a nest egg to tide 
them over the difficult period when they 
are changing from a military to a civil- 
ian way of life. 

In framing legislation to give the vet- 
eran some financial assistance during 
this transitional period, the Congress 
discriminated against the man or woman 
who happened to be 38 years of age or 
over. 

For the bill excluded from its benefits 
those who voluntarily left the service to 
take up private employment. This re- 
ferred to those whom the Army and Navy 
considered to be over age. 

By this discrimination, it placed 
these veterans in the same category as 
those who were dishonorably discharged. 

Some 200,000 veterans belonging to the 
over-age group deeply resent this classi- 
fication. 

These men were drafted for service in 
exactly the same manner as younger 
men. They were obliged to go through 
the vigorous routine of training at an 
age when such physical exertions were 
doubly difficult. No exceptions were 
made. They had to keep up with 20- 
year-olds as they drilled and hiked and 
went through combat training. 

It was then that the Army and Navy 
discovered that these men had passed 
their physical prime and they were al- 
lowed to leave the service. 

Yet, in the mustering-out-pay bill as 
it now stands, they are being penalized 
for the extra service they gave to their 
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country when it called—and they an- 
swered. 

Such treatment is a denial of the 
fundamental American doctrine of fair 
play. It separates veteran from veteran 
when they all gave, in the honorable fel- 
lowship of service. 

This situation, uncorrected, will estab- 
lish a faulty precedent in the approach 
to veterans’ problems as a whole. 

I believe that we should let the mil- 

lions of veterans still in service know 
that we intend to fulfill our responsibili- 
ties to them. The genuine way to do 
this is to let them know that; whereas 
we may distinguish between types of 
service, domestic or combat; and may 
graduate the pay on the basis of the time 
spent in service—we will never exclude 
service itself, on any pretext. 
The amendment I offer to the muster- 
ing-out-pay bill will strike out the dis- 
criminatory clause and bring veterans 
over 38 within the benefits of this bill— 
where they belong. 

The American Legion in its fair and 
farsighted policy to help, not only the 
veterans of the First World War but of 
this confict as well, will certainly sup- 
port this amendment. 

It stands foursquare on the principle 
that honorable service is the only criteria 
that makes a man or a woman a veteran. 

Let us clearly establish this—once and 
for all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have two unanimous consent 
requests, one to extend my remarks and 
insert in the Recor a copy of a radio 
address I gave last Friday, and, second, to 
include a letter and other correspondence 
from Henry Matt, a member of the Flat- 
head Tribal Council. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Y. Mr. Speaker, I have 
three unanimous consent requests, first 
to extend my own remarks on the death 
of William Cardinal O’Connell and to in- 
sert short excerpts from the daily papers 
and a copy of the letter of the President; 
and second, to insert a radio address de- 
livered by former Postmaster General 
Farley; and third to extend in the Rec- 
orp the radio address by Walter Win- 
chell, delivered on April 2, over Station 
WJZ, over a Nation-wide hook-up, which 
is a sort of reply to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DIES]. j 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in the first place I do 
not think it would do justice to the mem- 
ory of William Cardinal O’Connell or be 
a proper treatment of our friend, Jim 
Farley, to extend remarks with reference 
to them in the same Recorp with a lot of 
Walter Winchell’s scavenger attacks on 
Members of Congress. 
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I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies] has had an op- 
portunity to see the statement or not, 
but I do know that a few weeks ago Mem- 
bers of Congress, including some very 
high-ranking members of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, demanded that Walter 
Winchell either get out of uniform or get 
into the war. Instead of getting into the 
war he got out of uniform and went on 
the radio and denounced Congress as the 
“House of Reprehensibles.” 

So far as I am concerned, Walter Win- 
chell’s smear speeches or his scavenger 
broadcasts are not going into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I say with all defer- 
ence tc my friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman from Mississippi 
would withhold that objection just for a 
moment. This broadcast has to do with 
Mr. Winchell’s record in the Navy. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know what it has to 
do with. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is sort of a reply 
to the broadcast of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] of the week before. 

Mr. RANKIN. — I understand, it was an 
attack upon the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dres]. I am not going to agree to 
Walter Winchell’s broadcasts going into 
this Recorp at this time, or at any time 
hereafter. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think, as a matter 
of fairness, it should be permitted. This 
is only a reply to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Dress]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi has objected to the last re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York. 
Without objection, the first two requests 
of- the gentleman from New York are 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may be 
permitted to extend his remarks under 
the title “Are We Going To Keep Our 
Promises to C. A. A.-W. T. S. Men?”; and 
second, that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Morrison] may be permitted 
to extend his remarks under the title 
“President Roosevelt Called Upon To Aid 
Strawberry Farmers Against Unfair Ceil- 
ing Prices.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ™LANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article by 
Frank R. Kent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a program 
which was presented to the agricultural 
committee of the Republican Party at 
Chicago by the Farmers’ National Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the one 
question that this Congress has not 
solved is the Indian question, and unless 
Congress determines to settle this mat- 
ter, we may expect to drift along for 
another 50 years, as we have for the 
last 75, leaving Father Time to wear out 
the Indians and thus avoid the just 
claims which the Indians have against 
this Government. 

There are some fundamental facts in 
this Indian question that are established 
beyond all dispute, and these facts are: 

First. The Indian tribes were in pos- 
session of this country when the white 
men landed, and the early maps which 
we ourselves made show the approxi- 
mate location of these tribes. If there 
is anything to the principle of the right 
of occupancy, then the Indians had 
rights which any civilized country was 
bound to recognize. 

Second. We dispossessed the Indians 
and occupied the lands we wanted re- 
gardless of the wishes of the Indians. To 
be sure, we made treaties, but the In- 
dians were ignorant of our language and 
our ways. Those treaties invariably 
were signed by Indians under a misap- 
prehension of what was in the language 
of the treaty. In many instances posi- 
tive advantage was taken of the Indians. 
When the treaty with the Sioux in Min- 
nesota was made, a clause was slipped in 
providing that if the Government paid 
the interest on the claim for land taken 
from the Indians and kept up those pay- 
ments for 20 years, the principal of the 
debt would be extinguished. When this 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the courts, the matter was decided 
against the Indians because the courts 
held the Indians were presumed to know 
what they had signed. No more sorrow- 
ful poem was ever written than Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline. Every liberty-loving 
American rebels against the driving out 
of a whole community from their ances- 
tral home, to shift where they would on 
the earth’s surface. 2 

How many times have we repeated the 
scenes in Evangeline in our handling of 
the Indians of America? Did not we 
drive them from their homes in most 
every State and herd them first in an 
area west of the Mississippi River and 
finally in Indian Territory? Not satis- 
fied with this, we changed our minds and 
opened up Indian Territory to white set- 
tlements and finally admitted that area 
into the Union as Oklahoma. 

Before these Indians moved to that 
area west of the Mississippi River, the 
Government entered into agreements 
with them to pay them for their lands 
and find them suitable homes elsewhere. 
Some of the Indians moved voluntarily, 
believing in the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment; others, who doubted the word 
of the Government, were ejected by force. 

Most every treaty ever made by the 
Government with Indians was broken by 
the Government. A few glaring exam- 
ples will prove this statement. In 1868 
the Government made a solemn treaty 
with the Sioux at Fort Rice, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, agreeing with the Indians that 
that domain west of the Missouri River 
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extending from Nebraska to the Cana- 
dian line and westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, was henceforth to be Indian 
country. The Indians gave up their right 
to lands east of the Missouri, except res- 
ervations, and took up their residence in 
the new Indian country. In 1874 gold 
was discovered in the Black Hills, a part 
of this Indian country, and the white 
population moved in. Railroads entered 
the territory and the whole area was ap- 
propriated, regardless of the Fort Rice 
Treaty. The Indians claimed damages 
for their gold taken and for their land 
taken, but after years of litigation the 
courts determined that the Indians had 
not established their claim. To this day 
the Sioux Indians have not received a 
cent for their gold or for their land. 

The worst part of the situation is that 
the Indians were put under guardian- 
ship, and the Government became their 
guardian. Under all rules of common 
law and statutory law, a high degree of 
good faith and a fair dealing is de- 
manded of any guardian, but so far the 
guardian has escaped all responsibility. 

This situation has been going on for 
years. Those Indians who attempt to sue 
the Government must secure an act of 
Congress giving them the right to go be- 
fore the Court of Claims to establish 
their rights, but everyone knows that the 
Court of Claims has only such jurisdic- 
tion of the matter as is specifically con- 
ferred by the wording of the act, called 
a jurisdictional bill. 

Time after time the Indians have been 
denied relief in the Court of Claims be- 
cause the jurisdictional act was not 
broad enough to cover all the facts in- 
volved. It takes years to even secure a 
jurisdictional act, and years more to 
amend it. When a case is presented it 
takes years to try it, and if the Indians 
by accident do establish their claim, their 
guardian fires at them with another 
weapon—the Government sets up set- 
offs or counterclaims. Usually these 
set-offs are enough to cover all the In- 
dians have coming and in some cases, 
like the California case, the set-offs ex- 
ceed the claim, so that while on paper 
the Indians win their suit, they have ac- 
tually lost it and their claim has been ex- 
tinguished altogether and they still owe 
the Government. 

From time to time we have appointed 
committees to visit the Indians and find 
out their condition. Sometimes the 
Senate and sometimes the House make 
such a demonstration. A few years ago 
the Senate appointed such a committee 
headed by Senator Lynn J. Frazier, of 
North Dakota. This committee visited 
every Indian reservation in the United 
States and took testimony. When the 
report was reduced to print there were 
29 volumes. This report was filed and 
nothing further was done. We have had 
an endless number of these investiga- 
tions, and nothing was accomplished 
after voluminous reports were prepared 
and filed. Another fact to remember is 
that should Indians ever recover on their 
claim, the expense of these investigation 
committees will be charged to the In- 
dians. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Wheeler- 
Howard Act, supported ably by the senior 
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Senator from Montana. Now the senior 
Senator wants the bill repealed. What 
was the reason for the bill in the first 
place? If there was any reason for it, 
what is the reason, why is a repeal now 
asked? 

There are some Indians who are in 
favor of the work now being done under 
this act, and there are perhaps an equal 
number who do not want anything to do 
with the work done under the act. It 
does not require any investigation to es- 
tablish this fact. 

Those who oppose the act say they 
have no objection to other Indians em- 
bracing the act and collectively acting 
for themselves, but they do not want the 
Government to use any part of their 
tribal funds in any such venture. These 
Indians are strictly individual Indians 
who want their own home and want to 
carry on as ordinary citizens in their 
own businesses. 

This should settle the matter, and the 
Government should not use any fund 
belonging to all of the Indians in a ven- 
ture which other Indians do not want. 
Let those who want the act come in with 
their own money, and let those who do 
not want the act stay out with their own 
money. The attempt to force this act 
on all Indians has created bad blood and 
ill-feeling and generally has disrupted 
the peace and quiet of more than one res- 
ervation. 

All outstanding claims of Indians 
against the Government should be 
rounded up and finally settled. If prop- 
erly handled this business could be com- 
pleted in 5 years, and then the final 
guardianship of the American Indians 
could be released, 

I caused a plank of this kind to be pre- 
sented to the Republican National Con- 
vention 4 years ago, and it was accepted 
in this language: 

We pledge an immediate and final settle- 
ment of all Indian claims between the Gov- 
ernment and Indian citizenship of the 
Nation. 


Others caused the same thing to be 
submitted to the Democratic Convention, 
and it was accepted in this language: 

We favor and pledge the enactment of leg- 
islation creating an Indian Claims Commis- 
sion for the special purpose of entertaining 
and investigating claims presented by Indian 
groups, bands, and tribes, in order that our 
Indian citizens may have their claims against 
the Government considered, adjusted, and 
finally settled at the earliest possible date. 


After these two great conventions nad 
acted I was hopeful that we would finally 
solve the Indian question and be able to 
abolish the Indian Bureau and free the 
American Indians in the next 5 years. 
But, lo and behold, 4 years have passed, 
and neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats have made any attempt to 
carry out those pledges. A Claims Com- 
mission bill has been prepared by the 
gentleman from Montana, Congressman 
O’Connor, but he has been unable to 
Secure the support of his own party to 
carry this measure through. The Re- 
publicans, being in the minority, have 
less blame resting with them for the fail- 
ure to carry out the platform pledge. 

I see no other way to finally settle 
this Indian question than to establish a 
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Claims Commission and finally dispose 
of all claims against the Government, 
without requiring any jurisdictional] bill. 
When the claims are settled, dissolve the 
Indian Bureau, and permit the Indians 
to take their proper place among other 
citizens of their State with all the rights, 
privileges, responsibilities, and duties of 
any other citizen. If there are sections 
of the United States where it is neces- 
sary to maintain a guardianship over 
Indians, make that the exception, but do 
not hold all Indians down to the condi- 
tion of a helpless ward. 

The following cases should be exam- 
ined if there is any member in this Con- 
gress who believes that the Indians have 
been fairly and justly treated: 

The Turtle Mountain Band of Chip- 
pewas, pending jurisdictional bill. 

The Gros Ventres, Mandan, and Ari- 
cara, pending jurisdictional bill. 

The Sioux case concerning the Black 
Hills, claim pending. 

The Wahpeton, Sisseton Sioux, pend- 
ing jurisdictional bill. 

The California Indians, recovery for 
land, claim pending. 

The Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians, pending jurisdictional bill. 

The Oregon Band of Ute Indians, 
pending jurisdictional bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an address by Judge William 
H. Wadhams before the New York State 
Agricultural Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix and 
include an editorial from the New York 
ren of yesterday on a world monetary 
plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix and to in- 
clude a radio address by Mr. Millard W. 
Rice, of the Disabled American Veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday, April 28, after the disposition 
of matters on the Speaker’s table and 
such other business as may come before 
the House, I may address the House for 
15 minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include two editorials, 
one from the New York Times of April 24, 

1944, and one from the Manchester 
Union, Manchester, N. H., of April 24, 
1944, eulogizing the late Cardinal 
O'Connell. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude a radio address which I gave. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FURLOUGHS FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it has never been my policy to 
try to interfere with the military, and 
with the authorities that are running 
this war. However, I have maintained 
that the voice of Congress reflects the 
wishes of the people, and that Congress, 
as this direct voice, should have the 
power to make recommendations to the 
military. I have therefore introduced 
a bill which provides for a 45-day fur- 
lough every 18 months for members of 
the armed forces if, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War such action is prac- 
ticable with the prosecution of the war 
efforts. 

An increasing number of service men 
and women are rounding out a year and 
a half overseas’ duty. It seems to me 
they have the right to look forward to a 
period of respite and rest from the rigors 
of foreign climes and warfare if the pos- 
sibility arises. Their families want to 
see them and they want to see their fam- 
ilies. A great many soldiers have become 
fathers since they left and have never 
seen their children. 

There is a definite need, then, for a 
furlough period at the end of 18 months, 
for everybody, provided the military au- 
thorities are certain, as individual cases 
are reviewed, that no impairment of the 
war program is brought. about. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
from a soldier. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article on rehabil- 
itation of soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include a letter 
and a resolution from the Central Labor 
Council, A. F. of L., Santa Monica, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Brooks 
was granted permission to revise and 
extend his own remarks.) 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Star with reference to 
the late Cardinal O'Connell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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TRANSFER OF HEALTH ACTIVITIES OF 
LABOR DEPARTMENT TO UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Mitrer of Nebraska addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Le islation may 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. As there is no legis- 
lative program, without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article by Mr. 
Harold L. Breinding, of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, on the employment of the 
handicapped. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., PERMANENT 
CHAIRMAN, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
two-party political system is an integral 
part of the practical set-up, conduct, 
and operation of our constitutional gov- 
ernment. I am a great believer in the 
two-party system because I think it 
serves the best interests of our people, 
in that the party placed in power, either 
in State or Federal Government—and by 
“power” I mean entrusted by the people 
with the conduct of government—has a 
responsibility definitely placed upon it. 

In the near future there will be con- 
ventions of the two major political par- 
ties of our country, the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party. No matter 
how much we may disagree on issues and 
policies which each party stands for, re- 
sponsible members of both. parties re- 
spect the other party, its purposes, and 
its functions, and its position in our Gov- 
ernment and the importance that the 
two major parties play in the successful 
and practical operation of our Govern- 
ment. 

Each and every Member of the House 
is pleased when a Member of our own 
body is signally, honored by his own 
party. Speaking as an individual and 
also as a Democrat, I rise to make the 
few references I am making on this oc- 
casion, to congratulate the Republican 
Party, and to express a feeling of pride 
on the part of the Democratic Members 
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of the House in the selection of our dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Man- 
TIN] as permanent chairman of the com- 
ing Republican National Convention. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


THE LATE GEORGE MORRIS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
. unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
night one of the most beloved and most 
influential members of the press gal- 
lery, as far as my section of the coun- 
try is concerned, suddenly passed away— 
Mr. George Morris of the Commercial 
Appeal, 

In the discharge of our arduous duties 
and in the grind we go through we often 
overlook the fact that the men in the 
press gallery endure a similar grind and 
invariably suffer as much punishment 
and also invariably enjoy the same lack 
of public credit. 

It is difficult, indeed, for me to speak 
with reference to George Morris, because 
he was one of the best friends I ever had. 
He was one of the best writers who has 
been in the press gallery since I have 
been a Member of Congress. 

He was an ardent patriot, a man of 
deep and strong convictions. He be- 
lieved in the American system of gov- 
ernment; he believed in the Constitution 
of the United States; he believed in those 
great fundamental principles on which 
our system is based. 

George Morris will be missed by the 
people of Mississippi; he will be missed 
by the people of his own State of Ten- 
nessee, as well as the people of other 
States. 

In his passing America has lost one of 
her greatest patriots and the press has 
lost one of its outstanding disciples. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Mississippi in 
expressing my deep and sincere regret 
over the death of George Morris. Dur- 
ing a period of more than 14 years I 
served as a newspaperman in Tennessee 
and knew him intimately, both person- 
ally and professionally. 

I join the gentleman from Mississippi 
in saying that his death is an irreparable 
loss for the profession of journalism’ in 
that area of the United States. He was 
a man who brought to that profession 
all of the fine qualities of reporting, of 
discernment, of analysis, and of good 
faith. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE AND 
PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege and 
a question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state the question. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
to a question of personal privilege and to 
a question of the privilege of the House 
and offer a resolution, which I will send 
to the Clerk’s desk upon the conclusion 
of my statement, if recognized. 

April 20, 1944, under permission 
granted, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER] inserted in the 
daily RECORD, pages A2032-A2033, a state- 
ment by the author of Under Cover. 

In paragraph 13 of that statement it 
is charged that the Representative from 
the Fourth Michigan District echoed in 
the House a typical Fascist lie. 

That statement reflects upon the in- 
tegrity and patriotism of the Represent- 
ative from the Fourth Michigan District 
in his official capacity. 

Other Members of Congress are men- 
tioned by name in various paragraphs 
of the statement, and in paragraph 10 
three Democratic Members of the other 
body are mentioned by name, which is a 
violation of the rules of the House and 
raises a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The article as a whole tends to repeat 
the charges made in the book, Under 
Cover. 8 

On the third page of that bock is this 
statement: 

UNDER COVER 

My 4 years in the Nazi underworld of 
America—the amazing revelation of how 
Axis agents and our enemies within are now 
plotting to destroy the United States. 


The book mentions by name 20 Sen- 
ators, 41 Members of the House, and, by 
insinuation and innuendo, attempts to 
create the impression that many of those 
so named are disloyal, unpatriotic, and 
seek the overthrow of the Government. 

Many of the statements in the book 
are false, and the insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of this statement by 
Derounian, under his alias of John Roy 
Carlson, tends to give weight to those 
charges, to detract from the statements 
of any and all who have attempted to 
show the falsity of the conclusions 
reached by the author. 

The article, beginning with the words 
“Statement of John Roy Carlson” and 
ending with the words “John Roy Carl- 
son”, as found on pages A2032—A2033 of 
the daily Recorp of April 20, 1944, should 
be stricken from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
statement in the Rrecorp which makes 
charges against the gentleman from 
Michigan amounts to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Personally, I have 
not read the book. Speaking for myself 
only, I make this statement: That there 
is no justification for impugning the pa- 
triotism of any Member of this House. 
I may question the judgment of others 
and others may question my judgment, 
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but I want the gentleman from Michi- 
gan and all other Members to know that 
every Member of this House is a loyal, 
patriotic American citizen and any 
charges questioning the motives of any 
Member are vigorously resented by all 
of us. I make this expression in my own 
right, in justice to my own conscience. 
I have disagreed with the gentleman 
from Michigan on many occasions and 
I expect the gentleman from Michigan 
and I will disagree in the future, but un- 
der no condition at any time have I felt, 
nor do I think anyone else is, justified in 
impugning the patriotism of the gentle- 
man from Michigan or the patriotism of 
any other Member of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. The seriousness of the situation 
grows out of the fact that repeatedly, 
not only by one man but by several, over 
the air and through the press the Con- 
gress as a whole has been charged with 
having within its membership saboteurs, 
seditionists, Representatives who were 
disloyal. This House so far has failed to 
call those responsible for those charges 
to account. Throughout the country 
there are people, conscientious, sincere 
citizens, who because those charges have 
not been officially investigated and an- 
swered are inclined to believe there is 
someone in this Congress who is disloyal. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In just a moment. I 
agree with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. I know of no disloyal man or 
woman in this body, but until those state- 
ments are laid before a committee of 
Congressand those accusers are given the 
opportunity under oath either to sub- 
stantiate or withdraw those charges, they 
will continue to be repeated, there will 
continue to be disunity, there will con- 
tinue to be a suspicion in the minds of 
some of our citizens that here in the 
Halls of Congress are harbored Members 
who are not supporting the war, Members 
who are disloyal. That hideous thing 
should end. If, after a full and a fair 
hearing, after every opportunity to be 
heard has been given those who make 
those charges, it then appears that there 
is anyone here who is disloyal in the 
slightest degree that Member should be 
expelled from this body forthwith, 

If after full opportunity to be heard the 
man or men who have made that charge 
are unable to produce proof to justify it, 
he and they, yes, each one of them, 
should be forced to admit under oath that 
the charge is without foundation; that 
he is a falsifier. 

Let me give you an illustration of the 
unfair method by which some of these 
charges are made. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANXIN. The gentleman re- 
ferred to some Member from Pennsyl- 
vania putting a scurrilous article in the 
Recorp. What Member from Pennsyl- 
vania was that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I will come to that 
later. 
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Mr, RANKIN. We want to know the 
name of any man who will stick that stuff 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have no quarrel 
with the gentleman, I have no quarrel 
with any Member, and if the gentleman 
will let me proceed in my own way I 
will appreciate it. I have been accused 
of following the gentleman, the Repub- 
lican Party has been accused of following 
the gentleman from Mississippi, and for 
once I would like to proceed in my own 
way. Let us do it that way. 

Let me return to the example of the 
procedure used by the author of Under 
Cover, Because I am familiar with the 
references made to me I will use one as 
an illustration. 

On page 471 of Under Cover the au- 
thor writes: 

Reports have long been rife that the “re- 
search“ for many of HOFFMAN’s speeches and 
even some of the speeches themselves were 
written by Joseph P. Kamp. 


Now there is no evidence that either 
Kamp who is vice chairman of the Con- 
stitutional Educational League, a non- 
political, nonprofit corporation found- 
ed in 1919, and devoted to the purpose of 
maintaining constitutional government, 
promoting patriotism, or the league it- 
self, has ever been engaged in any sub- 
versive or, for that matter, improper or 
unethical practices. But in Under Cover 
an effort is made to smirch both. 

Then the further effort is made to dis- 
credit me by connecting my name with 
that of Kamp, whose name has been con- 
nected with that of still another person. 

Let me repeat this quotation from 
Under Cover: 

Reports have long been rife that the “re- 
search” for many of HorrmMan’s speeches and 
even some of the speeches themselves were 
written by Joseph P. Kamp. 


Do you get the significance of that? 
The author does not say that Kamp did 
my research work, he does not charge 
that Kamp writes or ever wrote my 
speeches or a speech, He makes what 
may or may not be a truthful state- 
ment. Perhaps there have been such 
reports; I do not know. There may be 
reports that such has been the case but 
I never heard of any such reports until 
I read of them in Under Cover. Pos- 
sibly following the method of a certain 
radio commentator, the author first 
started the story, then quotes it later 
as a foundation for the rumor, The 
inference created by the quoted state- 
ment is without foundation. That in- 
ference is that Kamp did research work 
for me, that some of my speeches were 
written by him. Both inferences are 
without foundation. It may be true 
that there are reports that Kamp did 
this, that, or the other thing, but, as a 
matter of fact, Kamp never did any re- 
search work for me. He never wrote a 
speech nor a word of a speech for me. 
In fact, I know of no one either in the 
House or outside the House who wouid 
be willing to be charged as the author 
of any of my speeches. You sec the 
method used. “I heard that the maid 
or the cook said that the iceman said,” 
and so forth. Maybe they did, but the 
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Iceman did not have any foundation for 
his charge, 

Getting back to the matter to which 
the gentleman from Mississippi re- 
ferred. On the 20th the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, EBERHARTER], 
and I am sorry he is not here today, 
asked and received unanimous consent 
to extend his own remarks in the REC- 
orp and to include a statement by John 
Roy Carlson, There is no such man as 
John Roy Carlson. That is an alias ora 
pen name for the author of a book, You 
will find the extension on pages A2032 
and A2033 of the daily Record. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania then extended 
the statement of John Roy Carlson in 
which, contrary to the rules of the House, 
the names of three of the Democratic 
Members of the other body are men- 
tioned in an attempt of the author to 
associate himself in a favorable light 
with the Members of the other body, fol- 
lowing in reverse his method used in his 
book. He also makes certain charges 
against Members of the House, naming 
them. 

My point is this: The Congress is kicked 
around enough, the individual Members 
of the House are kicked around enough, 
by radio commentators, by columnists, 
and others so that we ought to be able 
to restrain ourselves from making 
false charges about each other. Let the 
outsiders make those charges if they 
must be made. If some Member of the 
House does something which is repre- 
hensible, and on one occasion over the 
air it was charged that this is the “House 
of Reprehensibles,” then let the House 
take action and discipline that Mem- 
ber; but let us not insert in the RECORD 
statements made by third persons which 
reflect not upon the ability, the judg- 
ment, or the good sense of Members of 
the House, but upon their patriotism, 
and their loyalty to this country in this 
time of war. 

It is my purpose to offer a resolution, 
which I will send to the Clerk’s desk, 
asking that these remarks be withdrawn. 
The resolution does not state “with- 
drawn,” but states that it be refererd to 
the Committee on Rules. I hope that 
committee will follow the course which 
has sometimes been followed heretofore, 
namely, that the gentleman who inserted 
the remarks will be asked, and there is 
nothing wrong in that nor critical in 
that, for I realize that at times I have 
extended remarks in which I violated 
the rules by thoughtlessly inserting the 
name of some Senator, to request the 
House to grant by unanimous consent to 
withdraw the whole of the Carlson state- 
ment. If the gentleman fails to do that, 
then the matter be given further consid- 
eration by the Committee on Rules; be- 
cause I wish to announce here and now 
that hereafter on no occasion is a Mem- 
ber of this House going to get unani- 
mous consent while I am on the floor to 
insert the letters or statements of any 
third person which charge any Member 
of this House, either directly or indirect- 
ly, with being disloyal. That is not only 
an insult to the Members of the House, 
to the House as a whole, but it is an in- 
sult to the intelligence and the loyalty of 
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the people of the district from which the 
Member so charged comes. We have no 
right to question either the good judg- 
ment or the loyalty of 300,000 or 400,000 
people who after a campaign in which 
the record of the candidate is made clear 
send their choice as their Representa- 
tive to this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
resolution to which I referred. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution (H. Res. 516). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the statement found on 
pages A2032 and A2033 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 20, 1944, beginning with the 
words, “Statement of John Roy Carlson,” 
and ending with the words, “John Roy Carl- 
son," be stricken from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Rules for such action 
as it may deem proper. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition on the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, of course I shall support 
the resolution. I would support it if it 
did not mention the name of a single 
Senator, for the simple reason I am not 
willing for any Member of this House to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
vicious and personal attacks on Members 
of this body. 

Besides, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Des] explained to you the other 
day that the majority, or a large portion, 
of that book Under Cover was stolen 
from reports of the Dies committee, that 
these smear tactics, mentioning the 
names of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress were put in there for the 
purpose of selling the book. He also ex- 
plained to you that this man who calls 
himself Carlson, the alleged author of 
that book, who has changed his name 
seven times, was circulating subversive 
literature among our soldiers prior to the 
time of the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

How in the name of God the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHAR- 
TER] could ever find it in his conscience 
to insert that stuff in the Recorp, after 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DIES] 
made these revelations here on the floor 
of the House in reference to the man, I 
cannot understand. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, may I say that a 
Member of this House has no right to 
attack a Senator by name, nor has he 
the right to insert anything in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that reflects on a 
Senator. 

That is the rule of comity between the 
Houses. It is pretty much disregarded at 
the other end of the Capitol. A Senator 
from the State of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBsERHARTER] the 
other day inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a broadcast made by a little Com- 
munist by the name of Frank Kingdon up 
in New Jersey, one of the most vicious, 
scurrilous attacks on the Members of the 
House of Representatives that you can 
imagine, and yet a man by the name of 
Gurrey inserted it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I do not know how long the 
Senate is going to sleep on this proposi- 
tion and decline to observe the rules of 
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comity, but so far as the House is con- 
cerned, we propose to see that those rules 
are upheld, and that this CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor is not going to be a common car- 
rier for the scurrilous attacks of this 
loathsome, alien Communist on the 
Members of the United States Congress in 
either body; therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall support the resolution, and I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair trusts the 
gentleman will not do that, because there 
is a matter in this resolution that is con- 
flicting. 

Mr. RANKIN. I withhold the motion 
for the time being. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that I may withdraw the resolution on 
condition that I bo permitted to reword 
it and offer it again later in the day. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, is it re- 
quired that a motion to strike this mat- 
ter from the Recorp be in writing? As 
I understand, it can be done orally. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to 
demand that any motion to strike from 
the Recorp be put in writing. The gen- 
tleman withdraws the resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. He withdraws the 
resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record in two instances, in the first 
to include an editorial from the Mont- 
gomery County Standard, and in the 
other to include a petition of the Farm- 
ers of Upper Montgomery, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. Speaker, in the 
hope that it may be of value to the 
House, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp tables showing the 
Treasury Department estimates of the 
number of civilian income recipients in- 
curring regular net income tax, and Vic- 
tory tax, under the Revenue Act of 1943. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include an 
article on the golden wedding anniver- 
sary of Dr. and Mrs, Stellhorn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an article by Frank Kent which appeared 
in the Chicago Sun entitled “For a Clean 
Sweep of Anti-Ally Nonsense,” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
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cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, after the time allotted to 
my colleague (Mr. SautHorr], I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


FREE AMMONITION AT MILITARY 
FUNERALS 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the various war veteran organizations 
are called upon for many services to those 
who have served in the armed forces. 

Among the most important is the con- 
ducting of military funerals for those 
patriots who have borne arms for our 
country. 

Besides providing personnel for such 
honors, ammunition is needed. It is 
hard to secure and in addition these 
war veterans are asked to pay for such 
ammunition. At the present time, all 
war veteran organizations must pay the 


Government for ammunition used at 


military funerals. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our Government 
at least owes these war veterans the am- 
munition for a firing squad, and I have 
introduced a resolution that the War De- 
partment provide free ammunition for 
such purposes. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
516), as follows: 

Resolved, That the statement found on 
pages A2032 and A2033 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 20, 1944, beginning with the 
words, “Statement of John Roy Carlson,” and 
ending with the words, “John Roy Carlson,” 
be given consideration by the Committee on 
Rules: Be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Rules for such action 
as it may deem proper. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged reso- 
lution. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but any- 
thing that goes to the Committee on 
Rules is not a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized 
the gentleman from Michigan on the 
theory that it is a privileged resolution, 
and holds that it is a privileged resolu- 
tion. The Chair has already recognized 
the gentleman to offer it. 


APRIL 25 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would also be priv- 
ileged for any Member to move to strike 
this material from the RECORD at any 
time, I understand. 

The SPEAKER. If he is recognized 
for that purpose; yes. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
heard this resolution read, it directs the 
Committee on Rules to give considera- 
tion. That is very unusual. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that it requests the Committee on 
Rules to give consideration. 

Mr. MICHENER. I understand the 
Committee on Rules was directed. If 
the House has authority to direct the 
Committee on Rules to proceed to do a 
certain thing, then the Committee on 
Rules must proceed at once to do that 
thing. That would be doing violence to 
all of the rules of the House and all the 
precedents, 

The SPEAKER. This resolution pro- 
vides that it shall be given consideration 
by the Committee on Rules, and then 
provides that it shall be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. That is all it does. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then, I take it, the 
first part is surplusage. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not 
compose the resolution, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
make an observation, I am not greatly 
alarmed by the statement of my col- 
league from Michigan. I think the 
Committee on Rules is the servant of the 
House and not the master. Any time the 
House wants to order the Committee on 
Rules to do anything, that is its privi- 
lege. I think it is an erroneous impres- 
sion that the Committee on Rules is the 
master of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order, the matter has been referred to 
the Committee on Rules, and a motion 
to reconsider has been laid on the table. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
absence of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, it seems to me that if this 
thing could be held up he would proba- 
bly agree to strike this matter from the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. It is being held up 
by being referred to the Committee -on 
Rules. 

Under a previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Vooruis] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


MONOPOLY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one large American corporation 
runs advertisements in the magazines 
purporting to give a picture of the way 
in which men and women in the armed 
services think of America as they go 
about their business of upholding her 
cause in this war. One sentence in this 
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advertisement describes them as think- 
ing of home “where they can help build 
a new America and a new and finer 
world than they have ever known.” The 
advertisement concludes with this in- 
junction to the rest of us: “Keep it for 
them the way they see it now.” 

Now just what does that mean? Cer- 
tainly it means an America in which the 
average man can look forward hopefully 
to developing his talents and abilities 
and to finding a job and real opportunity 
for the use of those talents and abilities. 
It does not mean an America dominated 
by a handful of huge financial and in- 
dustrial concerns capable of wielding a 
power of economic life and death over 
the rank and file of citizens. And we 
must remember, must we not, that the 
men who are on the point of some day 
crossing to the European Continent to 
engage in the greatest military struggle 
of all time, will when they return home 
again belong to the great rank and file. 
Precious few of them will have “posi- 
tions” ready and waiting for them with 
the 24 mighty financial concerns which 
dominate the monetary system of this 
Nation, or the somewhat larger number 
of nonfinancial corporations which are 
in a position to so largely control pro- 
duction and distribution of the necessi- 
ties of life. 

And so, as we think about their future, 
as well as our own, the lowering problem 
of monopoly has got to concern us. 

The Sunday issue of the Washington 
Star contains an article on the editorial 
page. which summarizes 10 indictments 
of monopoly found, on the basis of ex- 
haustive study, by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee headed by 


the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney]. The 10 indictments are as 
follows: 


First. The monopolist limits his output to 
the quantity that the market will take at the 
established price. 

Second. Monopoly affords the consumer no 
protection against extortion. 

Third. Monopoly affords the worker no 
protection against low wages and long hours; 
his only protection lies in organization for 
collective bargaining, with the strike threat 
in the background. 

Fourth. Monopoly inflicts no penalty on 
inefficiency. 

Fifth. Monopoly is not conducive to eco- 
nomic progress. Though the monopolist may 
invent new materials, methods, and ma- 
chines, he is reluctant to use them if they 
will compel him to scrap existing equipment. 

Sixth. Monopoly prevents the full utiliza- 
tion of productive capacity. 

Seventh. Monopoly obstructs adjustment 
to economic.change and thus contributes to 
general industrial instability. 

Eighth, Monopoly impedes the raising of 
the general plane of living; this because, in 
ways set out above, it makes the total output 
of goods and services less than it otherwise 
would be. 

Ninth. Monopoly contributes to inequality 
in the distribution of income. The monopo- 
list is under no compulsion to pass on to 
labor or to consumers the gains resulting 
from improvements in technology. 

Tenth. And, finally, monopoly threatens 
the existence of free enterprise and repre- 
sentative government, 


Side by side with that article there was 
another one to which I hope to refer at 
greater length in another speech and 
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which contained certain paragraphs 
stating that it is now being whispered in 
certain quarters in Washington, New 
York, and maybe even Chicago, that, 
after all, the attempt begun by President 
Theodore Roosevelt to break the power 
of the trusts in America was all a mis- 
take and that the time has come when 
we must accept the fact that only the 
hugest combinations of financial and 
industrial power can expect to survive in 
the modern world. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I agree with those 10 in- 
dictments of monopoly. I think they are 
absolutely true. However, I personally 
am wondering whether we have more to 
fear from private monopoly or from Gov- 
ernment monopoly. I have always been 
worried about private monopoly, but in 
the last few years I am beginning to 
worry about Government monopoly. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I under- 
stand the gentleman’s point. I believe 
that any concentration of great power, 
wherever it takes place, is a threat to 
democracy and to human liberty. The 
burden of my speech here today is going 
to be very largely this, and I was coming 
to that very point, that wherever you 
have the establishment of a private mo- 
nopoly in any important field of human 
life there are only two remedies for that 
situation to which you can resort, and 
one of them is an assertion of the public 
interest through some public action. I 
believe there is another possible remedy, 
and that is through cooperatives built up 
by the people themselves in order to try 
to compete against monopoly through 
cooperation. I prefer the second meth- 
od, so far as it can be effective. But 
where free enterprise has already been 
destroyed then arises the real necessity 
for governmental action and the danger 
of the thing the gentleman expresses 
himself as being afraid of. 

Therefore my appeal and the reason 
for asking for this time to make this 
speech is that I think that we must take 
vigorous action to prevent the growing 
power of monopoly. We cannot do much 
about it now during the war, I know, but 
I think we have to recognize the fact 
that in the post-war period we have to 
deal with that problem as our No. 1 do- 
mestic danger. 

Unless we are prepared to do that, we 
shall be compelled to go in for greater 
and greater degrees of governmental 
control to protect the public interest. I 
personally would go so far as to say that 
when you have a situation where there 
is a monopoly in existence in a field that 
is absolutely essential to human welfare, 
it is the duty of Government to take 
action. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. Knowing that the full 
and complete exercise of free enterprise 
eventually militates against the less ca- 
pable, I am wondering what the gentle- 
man thinks about free enterprise as com- 
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pared to some of the things he has sug- 
gested on this floor, such as cooperatives. 
I mean, just what station does the gen- 
tleman believe free enterprise should 
enjoy? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, I think 
free enterprise should enjoy the maxi- 
mum possible station in the economic 
life of the United States so long as it is 
really free and observes fair competitive 
methods. By that I mean to say that 
wherever through enforcement of the 
antitrust laws and through a vigorous 
protection of people’s right to engage in 
business it is possible to protect the free- 
dom of enterprise, that should be the 
rule and that should be the thing that 
dominates our economic life. Of course, 
there are some fields such as public utili- 
ties where free competition just won't 
work. There a different answer is called 
for as I shall explain later on. Does 
that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes; it does. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Again 
in a recent issue of Newsweek magazine 
I read where leading pharmaceutical 
manufacturers in the United States, 
fearful of post-war competition, are 
turning to plans for the formation of 
patent pools and other monopolistic de- 
vices which might put them in a posi- 
tion similar to that which I. G. Farben- 
industrie has occupied in Germany for 
a number of years. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I have asked for 
this time in order to address the House 
on this subject of monopoly, for I am 
convinced that America stands today at 
the crossroads. And while I should like 
to postpone speaking on a subject of 
this kind, I cannot feel that I would be 
doing right if I did so. The main 
theme of what I have to say is this: 
Monopoly cannot eat its cake and have 
it too. It cannot demand freedom from 
governmental control in the name of 
the free enterprise which monopoly 
itself by its very existence destroys. As 
I said in a recent speech on the proposed 
Arabian pipe line, either there must 
be truly free enterprise, or we must, in 
frank fashion, adopt the policies which 
Britain has adopted and attempt to de- 
fend the public interest either by public- 
ownership yardsticks or by some form of 
public participation with monopoly in its 
imperial and essentially public domain. 

The British Governmen, owns half 
the -tock of the Anglo-T-anian Oil Co. 
The British people have, over the past 30 
years, received in dividends on this in- 
vestment five times the original amount 
of that investment. If there has got to 
be monopoly, then the people must share 
in its benefits. Of course, there are 
ways to avoid government participation 
in monopolies. 

Vigorous enforcement of the antitrust 
laws is the better way. Keeping the 
door of opportunity open to small-scale 
enterprises is a move in accord with 
American traditions. But if we are to be 
told that this way cannot be taken and 
that monopoly must be accepted, then 
we must be clear in our minds what the 
requirements of democracy and justice 
are under those circumstances. 
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In this speech I shall outline some of 
the facts of recent history about the 
growth of monopoly in America, and 
appeal for forthright congressional 
action in the light of those facts. For 
fundamental to all things is the freedom 
of the people, and no definition of free 
enterprise which merely means the 
freedom of industrial and financial 
giants to prey at will upon their smaller 
competitors without governmental inter- 
ference can ever stand justified before 
the bar of American public opinion. No 
Monopoly is either free enterprise or 
private enterprise or individual initia- 
tive. Once monopoly is established it 
becomes essentially a public concern. 

To a greater extent than is commonly 
realized we are now fashioning the molds 
into which the world of the days after 
this war will be poured. The policies 
which we allow to come into being now 
while the war is still in progress, the 
actions we now take, will inevitably have 
influence on the kind of world in which 
our children will live. There are many 
things which in the nature of the pres- 
ent circumstances we cannot do. .We 
cannot interfere with maximum produc- 
tion for the war. On the contrary what- 
ever is necessary to be sacrificed for that 
purpose must be done. But the time 
is already long overdue when we should 
most seriously consider the increasing 
power of domestic monopoly and even of 
international cartels in the economic 
structure. There are two reasons for 
this. The first is that monopoly has 
proven a far more serious obstacle to 
all-out war production than any except 
those in the very inner circle of the war 
program realize. True, progress has been 
made and bottlenecks hav2 been broken 
in many instances, be it said to their 
credit, by men who have come into Gov- 
ernment service straight out of some of 
the biggest monopoly corporations in the 
country. On the other hand, the power 
of monopoly not only remains, but has 
unquestionably been greatly strength- 
ened as result of war conditions and the 
necessities of war production. 

Present economic development will in- 
evitably determine post-war economic 
development to a considerable extent. 
Therefore it behooves us to take care- 
ful thought with regard to the future 
and chart our present and post-war 
course with a view to avoiding that 
greatest of all dangers to free democratic 
institutions, namely, closely held private 
monopoly power. Throughout the years 
America has prided herself on being 
a land of opportunity, a land of en- 
terprise, a land where men with ideas 
could put those idea: into effect, build 
prosperous businesses both large and 
small, increase the supply of available 
goods and benefit their country thereby. 
The growth of monopoly power, particu- 
larly if it has international connections, 
spells the doom of such an America. I 
say these things because the whole pur- 
pose of monopoly is to gain a sufficiently 
great degree of control over production 
in order to bring about control of the 
supply of a product. The purpose of such 
control of supply in turn is in order to 
be able to maintain artificial price levels. 
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The philosophy of scarcity which is in- 
herent in monopoly can have only one 
result in the long run—impoverishment 
of the Nation. For full and unlimited 
production is the only means of increas- 
ing real wealth. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I 
could speak for a long time demonstrat- 
ing to the House the manner in which 
international monopoly power was di- 
rectly responsible for the scarcities 
which have caused us so much difficulty 
with regard to rubber, and tin, and 
steel, and copper, and aluminum. Some 
of these, indeed, I shall refer to in the 
course of this speech. I could go fur- 
ther also and show the House how it was 
that this philosophy of scarcity, re- 
stricting production in nation after na- 
tion, insisting upon the levying of high- 
er and higher tariff barriers, parceling 
out world trade and carving up world 
markets into preserves into which no 
competitor was allowed to enter—I could 
show how these things in the period after 
the First World War laid the groundwork 
for the present war and were, along with 
the aggression of the Fascist countries, 
the cause of this conflict. 


MONOPOLY VERSUS THE FARMER 


The effects of monopoly fall with espe- 
cial force upon the farm population of 
our country. For years Americans have 
wondered why it was that agriculture re- 
ceived such an unjustly small proportion 
of the national income. But the reason 
has never been far to seek. Through the 
years agriculture has remained predomi- 
nantly a competitive industry By and 
large only through the formation of co- 
operatives have farmers been able to 
protect themselves against serious de- 
clines in prices for their crops at every 
period of harvest. This has been true 
because thousands, sometimes millions, 
of farmers have been marketing the same 
crop at the same time and because pur- 
chasers were therefore in a position to 
compel farmers to compete with one 
another in the sale of those crops for 
lower and lower prices. Meanwhile, item 
after item which the farmers had to 
buy—tractors, farm machinery, ferti- 
lizer, feed, seed, even processed food 
products themselves—have had to be 
paid for at prices fixed by monopolistic 
control of the market. But for govern- 
mental regulation the same thing would 
have been true of charges for railroad 
transportation. But for governmental 
yardsticks, the cost of electricity to the 
farmer would have been an exorbitant 
cost exacted from him by the monopolis- 
tic power of private utilities. 

Selling in a market therefore that was 
dominated by monopoly power able to 
take his product at a price which bore 
no necessary relationship to his cost of 
production, and buying in a market at 
prices controlled by the seller, again 
without regard to real values, it has been 
inevitable that the farmers of America 
have failed to obtain their fair share of 
national income throughout the years. 
This is the basic reason why farm ten- 
ancy has increased as much as it has in 
America, the basic reason why the Con- 
gress attempts from time to time to wres- 
tle with the agricultural problem with so 
little apparent long-run success, 
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It is perhaps significant that the very 
financial agencies—namely—the huge 
banks and insurance companies, which 
are the centers of monopoly power in 
America—are the ones which are most 
frequently the landlords of the farmers 
who have lost ownership of their land 
through the operation of monopoly in 
our American economy. 

In his very able report to the Special 
Committee on Post-war Economic Policy 
and Planning of the Senate which is 
known as Senate Document 106, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Max- 
OnEY] includes a table which compares 
the total assessed valuation of the 48 
States of the Union with the total assets 
of 34 corporations in this country having 
assets of a billion dollars or more. It is 
interesting to note that the total assessed 
property valuation of the various States 
amounts altogether to $143,000,000,000 
and the total assets of these corporations 
to more than haf that sum, namely $73,- 
000,000,000. There are only 6 States in 
the Union which have assessed valuation 
greater than the total assets of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. which 
amount to $6,000,000,000. Only 10 States 
have assets greater than the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Chase 
National Bank, or the Prudential Life In- 
surance Co., all of which corporations 
have assets between $4,500,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000. The greatest non-finan- 
cial corporation in the country, second 
only to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., is the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, controlling assets of almost every 
conceivable sort, amounting in all to $2,- 
220,000,000. The United States Steel 
Corporation is close behind with $2,120,- 
000,000. The total combined assessed 
valuation of the States of Arizona, Idaho, 
Vermont, Wyoming, Delaware, Montana, 
and New Mexico fails to equal the assets 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey or 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

I know about those soothing sentences 
which tell us that after all bigness is no 
crime, that huge corporations have been 
responsible for much of the industrial 
advance which has been made in recent 
years, that the management of these cor- 
porations is becoming more enlightened 
as time goes on. These ideas have lulled 
America into inaction long enough. We 
are right up against the decision which 
will determine the future course of our 
country for centuries to come. 

Either we are going to hug monopoly 
to our bosom and run up the white flag 
and say that the public interest has to 
be protected in some other way than by 
the free activity of truly competitive 
business or else we have to face this prob- 
lem and do something about it. 


WHERE MONOPOLY IS UNAVOIDABLE 


There are fields of business where 
monopoly is inevitable, indeed where it 
is the only sensible form of organization, 
These are the fields of public utilities, 
communications, and to some extent 
transportation. There is only one an- 
swer here, only one way in which the 
public interest can ultimately be served. 
That answer is the publicly owned yard- 
stick. Regulation has been tried and 
found wanting. And while I do not ad- 
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vocate nor desire that public agencies, 
Federal, State, or local, take over the en- 
tire business in these fields, of natural 
monopoly, I certainly do desire to see 
enough of them owned and operated by 
public bodies to inject, in the only way 
that it is possible to inject it, the ele- 
ments of true competition and of abun- 
dant supply at the lowest economically 
sound cost. 

There are other fields in which mo- 
nopoly has already grown so great that 
one finds it hard to believe that any 
agency other than the Goverment of the 
United States can be powerful enough to 
cope with the situation, One of these 
industries is oil, about which I have al- 
ready addressed the House at such length 
that I do not want to go into it again 
today, except to reemphasize the abso- 
lute necessity of action which can be 
effective in either protecting the oppor- 
tunity of truly independent corporations 
to exist in the oil industry, or else can 
protect the public interest through gov- 
ernment itself. 

So far I have been speaking generally 
about the problem and if I am so deeply 
concerned about it, as I am, the mem- 
bership of the House has a right to ex- 
pect me to have specific and substantial 
reason for my concern. I can assure 
you I am not without such reasons. 

THE CHEMICAL CARTEL 


Only a couple of months ago the De- 
partment of Justice filed suit against the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. and the 
Imperial Chemical Industries of Great 
Britain for violations of the antitrust 
laws. In its brief the Department of 
Justice sets forth evidence of the con- 
tinued operations of cartels between 
these two corporations in which up 
until the very hour of the outbreak of 
the war the German I. G. Farben was a 
full if not a senior partner. It is evi- 
dent that every intention exists to resume 
this cartel agreement in its full flower 
as scon, as the war shall have ended. 
And if that happens history will repeat 
itself, free enterprise will be strangled 
in the chemical field, a Germany defeated 
in a military sense will arise again eco- 
nomically not only to rehabilitate her 
-own monopolistic economy but to gain 
through fellow members of cartels a hold 
upon the economy of our own country 
and that of Great Britain. Worst of all, 
the groundwork for another war is likely 
to be laid. 

In the words of Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge: 

The two corporate defendants, Imperial 
Chemical Industries and du Pont, represent 
one of the largest aggregations of wealth and 
concentrated economic power. 


And again: 

The arrangements between these groups if 
allowed to go undetected and free from the 
enforcement of domestic laws are nothing 
but private treaties—as far reaching as any 
governmental action but free from congres- 
sional sanction, 


This cartel agreement is, according to 
the Department of Justice, still in full 
force and effect. The Department 
charges that the cartel agreement pro- 
vides that du Pont and Imperial Chem- 
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ical Industries shall not compete with 
one another—that du Pont, Remington 
Rand Co., and Imperial Chemical shall 
cooperate to eliminate competition be- 
tween Remington and Imperial Chemi- 
cal—that du Pont and Imperial Chemi- 
cal shall cooperate to eliminate the com- 
petition of other companies throughout 
the world. This agreement affected 
thousands of products ranging from ex- 
plosives to paints and varnishes. The 
assets of du Pont, according to the com- 
plaint of the Department of Justice, ap- 
proximate $1,000,000,000, including the 
ownership of approximately 23 percent 
of the stock of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

The cartel agreement further provides, 
according to the Department of Justice, 
that if either of the two giant corpora- 
tions develops any products, these prod- 
ucts would be included in the agreement. 
But most serious of all perhaps in the 
complaint of the Department of Justice 
is correspondence between Lord Me- 
Gowan, the head of Imperial Chemical, 
and Mr. Lammot du Pont which indi- 
cates that neither of these corporations 
has the slightest intention of permitting 
governmental action by either the British 
or the American Government to inter- 
fere with their cartel arrangements. 
This correspondence as quoted in the De- 
partment of Justice complaint is worth 
reproducing here: 

In July 1933, Lord McGowan wrote to 
Lammot du Pont as follows: 

I have warned my people that no fiscal 
alterations in the U. S. A. must be allowed 
to affect the interpretation to be placed on 
our patents and processes agreement, and the 
working out of the cooperation for which 
the agreement provides. * * * I find it 
is a good thing to issue such warnings. 
* è + 50 that everything possible is done 
to ensure that no prospective political or 
legislative action on the part of governments 
is permitted to influence relations between 
du Pont and I. C. I. 


To this letter Mr. du Pont replied in 
part: 

I feel the same. * * H any legisla- 
tion or international agreements are brought 
about which affect these I. C. I.-du Pont rela- 
tions, I am sure we will be able to adjust 
ourselves so as to get the continued benefit of 
our agreement. 


In order to control the Argentine mar- 
ket, Imperial Chemical and du Pont or- 
ganized a company known as Duperial. 
Through this company competition be- 
tween Imperial Chemical and du Pont 
was eliminated so far as Argentina was 
concerned, and it was agreed that every 
effort should be made to prevent other 
American manufacturers from exporting 
chemical products or manufacturing 
such products in Argentina. It became 
apparent, however, that German I. G. 
Farben was attempting to make arrange- 
ments with an Argentine company 
whereby it might enter the field in that 
nation. On this point the Department 
of Justice complaint contains this lan- 
guage: 

To prevent such competitions from de- 
veloping I. ©. I. acting on behalf of itself 
and du Pont entered into an agreement with 
I, G. Parben whereby the latter agreed to 
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withdraw from its negotiations with La Cel- 
ulosa (the Argentine company) in return 
for a promised participation in any cooper- 
ative arrangements made with La Celulosa. 


This was in 1938, only 1 year before 
British and German soldiers began fight- 
ing one another on the European conti- 
nent. In consequence of this agreement 
a corporation was organized and became 
known as Electroclor which was in effect 
given monopoly of the chemical industry 
in Argentina and also control over paper 
pulp manufacturing. With the out- 
break of the present war, arrangements 
made to allocate to I. G. Farben a certain 
percentage of stock in Electroclor were 
not finally consummated, but the De- 
partment of Justice charges that the 
foreign-relations department of the du 
Pont Corporation reported to the execu- 
tive committee on February 9, 1940, as 
follows: 

The du Pont Co. informed I. G. Farben that 
they intended to use their good offices after 
the — 0 to have the I. G. Farben participation 
restored. 


This, it is true, occurred prior to the 
time that the United States went to war 
with Germany, but it was less than a year 
before that time, and it was at a time 
when the American Congress was passing 
legislation to aid the nations resisting 
German aggression. 

In 1932, according to the Department 
of Justice complaint, du Pont and Im- 
perial Chemical entered into a contract 
dealing with military explosives. This 
agreement did not deal with either the 
United States or the British Empire, be- 
cause under the terms of the cartel 
agreement the British Empire was re- 
served exclusively for Imperial Chemical 
and the United States was reserved ex- 
clusively for du Pont already. But 
under the 1932 agreement sales of mili- 
tary explosives were to be made on be- 
half of both corporations by means of 
joint sales organizations. In this con- 
nection, Asia was assigned to Imperial 
Chemical Industries and du Pont received 
Europe and South America. In pursu- 
ance to this agreement, for example, both 
companies instructed their sales agents 
in China that it was a matter of indif- 
ference which company’s products were 
sold, since there was in effect a sharing 
of profits between both of the companies. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that I 
need to expand upon the terrible danger 
to the peace of mankind which is obvi- 
ously present in a situation of this sort 
where private industrial giants divide up 
the world between them in order that 
they may share in the profits from the 
sale of military explosives. 

The Department of Justice further 
charges in its complaint that subsequent 
to 1930 du Pont and Imperial Chemical 
entered into various contracts and agree- 
ments with the Atlas Powder Co. and the 
Hercules Powder Co. which provided not 
only for price fixing but also for the 
establishment of quotas for these com- 
panies so far as the South American 
market was concerned. 

In 1933 Remington Rand joined the 
cartel and in that year du Pont acquired 
control of that company. 
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The Department of Justice specifically 
states in its complaint as follows: 

The combination and conspiracy herein 
alleged between I. C. I. and du Pont continues 
to the date of the filing of this complaint. 


I have gone into considerable detail 
about this matter, Mr. Speaker, and it 
may perhaps seem to the House to have 
been unnecessary for the reason that I 
have said nothing which is not already 
a matter of public record, having been 
so made by the filing of the suit by the 
Department of Justice. But I have a 
particular reason for bringing these mat- 
ters once again to the attention of the 
American public as forcibly as I am able 
to do, For I have little doubt that ever 
since the filing of this complaint and 
perhaps at the very moment I am ad- 
dressing the House of Representatives on 
this occasion, the most tremendous pres- 
sure is being brought to bear upon the 
Department of Justice of this Govern- 
ment to induce it not to prosecute this 
case. I have little fear that I am wrong 
in stating that it is even now being argued 
that it will be difficult for officials of these 
huge corporations to carry on the busi- 
ness of supplying certain munitions for 
the United States and Great Britain if 
this suit is pressed, or that a thousand 
and one other reasons will be advanced to 
try to get the Department to lay off. And 
the point I want to stress is this: If there 
be anything to such arguments, then my 
speech becomes more than ever impor- 
tant to the future of our country. For 
suppose we should find it to be true that 
the supply of various types of arms, am- 
munition, or war matériel for the armed 
forces of our country is in certain re- 
spects so highly concentrated in the 
hands of one corporation that as a con- 
dition for continuing full production of 
the means of defense of our Nation we 
must fail to enforce the law, fail indeed 
to assert the very fundamental principle 
of democracy which is that no private 
interest shall stake out a portion of the 
economy and say to other human be- 
ings, citizens of the same country, “You 
shall not enter here.” 

Every Member of Congress has at one 
time or another inveighed against busi- 
ness as usual during the war. Surely 
then we can get along without cartels as 
usual, and surely the Department of Jus- 
tice should prosecute this case with all 
the vigor at its command. 

BANK OF INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT 


Nor can I refrain in this connection 
from reminding the House that as long 
ago as March 26, 1943, I pointed out some 
of the things that were going on in con- 
nection with the Bank of International 
Settlements located at Basle, Switzer- 
land. I pointed out how this interna- 
tional bank which still flourished in spite 
of the fact that its board of directors was 
composed on the one hand of the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England and certain 
American financiers and on the other 
hand of representatives of the German 
Reichsbank and of other central banks, 
every one of which is under the control of 
Hitler’s military power at the present. 
Over 70 percent of the voting stock of 
the Bank of International Settlements is 
controlled by Hitler at this moment and 
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yet an American. remains president of 
the institution and “business as usual” is 
still to a considerable extent being con- 
ducted by it, even as American and Brit- 
ish Armies are engaged in mortal combat 
with the armies of Germany. 

On that same March 26, 1943, I intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
a resolution (H. Res. 188) which read as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, either as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
make an investigation of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements, of Basle, Switzerland, 
for the purpose of determining the facts re- 
garding the founding of the bank after the 
First World War, the degree of control exer- 
cised over it by Axis Powers, the reasons why 
an American retains the position as presi- 
dent of the bank, why representatives of 
United Nations’ banking institutions con- 
tinue as members on the board of directors 
under present circumstances, and whether or 
not there exists the possibility of this bank 
being used to further the designs and pur- 
poses of Axis Powers. 

(a) The committee shall make a report to 
the House as soon as practicable after its 
investigation has been concluded. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized and directed to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act during the present Con- 
gress at such times and places within the 
United States, whether the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned; to em- 
ploy such experts and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants; to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments by subpena or otherwise; to take such 
testimony, to have such printing and bind- 
ing done, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas shall be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, and may be served by any person 
designated by the chairman. Oaths or af- 
firmations may be administered by the chair- 
man or any member of the committee desig- 
nated by him. 


I once again appeal to the House for 
consideration of my resolution, and I do 
so because I see the handwriting on the 
wall. I see the possibility—nay, the 
probability—that even now plans are 
being laid subtly and quietly for the re- 
sumption of business according to the 
cartel pattern as soon as the war shall 
have ended, and if that happens there is 
no reason for us to expect that the Ger- 
man,experienced ashe is in such matters, 
will not once again succeed in bringing 
about through these agreements the arti- 
ficial limitations on production of the 
most vital products needed by our own 
Nation for its defense and for its eco- 
nomic life, just as was done in the years 
that preceded the present World War. 

In this connection I should like to 
quote here in full a most encouraging 
letter concerning the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements which was received 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] -from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: 

This is in reply to your letter of March 6, 
1944, enclosing some material from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD relating to the Bank for 
International Settlements. 

You will appreciate that I am in a position 
to comment only on the organization and 
operation of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. The B. I. S. was organized in 1930 
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in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Young report. The original owners of the 
B. I. S. were the central banks of five Euro- 
pean countries, a Japanese bank, and three 
American banks. 

The present head of the B. I. S. is Mr 
McKittrick. The board of directors includes 
representatives of Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
France. I believe the British director may 
not be serving actively at this time, and I am 
informed that the Belgian Government does 
not permit the head of the National Bank of 
Belgium to serve as a director. The B. I. 8 
continues to do business with the German 
Government and the Reichsbank as well as 
in the occupied countries. 

You may be interested in knowing that the 
B. I. S. has been blocked under our foreign 
funds control since June 1941. The Treasury 
is following a stringent policy in connection 
with applications for licenses on behalf of 
the B. I. S. to undertake transactions in- 
volving funds in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. MORGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


I want especially to call attention to 
the fact that the B. I. S. has been blocked 
under foreign funds control by our Goy- 
ernment, and to note that our Treasury 
Department has taken constructive ac- 
tion in this most serious matter. 

There are other things, too, Mr. Speak- 
er, specific things that I have to mention. 

METALS 


Throughout most of the war period our 
country has suffered from a shortage of 
the basic metals. Admitting at the out- 
set that a colossal job confronted the 
War Production Board and all other 
agencies in stepping up metal production 
to meet war needs, and admitting like- 
wise that at the present moment the 
shortage with regard to steel and alumi- 
num and probably copper, has been to a 
considerable extent overcome, it is never- 
theless true that due primarily to monop- 
olistic influences an unnecessary short- 
age of such metals afflicted our country 
for many, many months. And it is even 
more important to observe that the op- 
portunity to give independent and in 
most instances small-scale businesses a 
chance to inject healthy competition into 
the production of these metals has been 
largely lost in this war period. It is true, 
of course, that in the early months of 
war it was necessary to get increased 
production as quickly as was humanly 
possible to do, no matter where the orders 
had to be placed. But there were occa- 
sions when decisions had to be made as 
to where and under what corporation 
expanded productive capacity should be 
provided. And there is evidence that in 
many cases proposals for new processes 
or proposals advanced by non-inner- 
circle companies were turned down not 
because they were no good but partly at 
least because the source of the proposal 
was not “right.” And it is in my judg- 
ment significant that it was not until 
after the expansion program—that is, the 
program of construction of new facili- 
ties and plant—was definitely at an end 
that we were suddenly informed that the 
shortages of basic metals had been over- 
come. 

Meanwhile for lack of steel our farmers 
have undergone very great hardship in- 
deed due to the consequent lack of farm 
machinery. This situation in my judg- 
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ment was directly traceable to the power 
of monopoly represented by what can be 
properly called the Steel Trust in guid- 
ing the decisions which have been made. 

The now-famous Ganno-Dunn report 
it will be remembered, issued only a short 
time before Pearl Harbor, lulled us into 
a false sense of security by telling us that 
a 90,000,000-ton annual capacity for steel 
production was quite enough for our 
needs. Shortly after Pearl Harbor the 
Steel Division of the War Production 
Board decided that an extra 10,000,000 
tons would be required, and planned for 
this to be obtained over a 2-,3-, or 4-year 
period. But on June 24, 1942, the Steel 
Branch virtually confessed that it had 
again underestimated the Nation's needs. 

It is at least questionable whether 
there ever needed to be a shortage of 
steel in the United States and whether 
a large part of the terrific problem faced 
by American agriculture in attempting 
to get along with inadequate supplies of 
machinery might have been avoided but 
for the monopoly point of view. It may 
be said with perfect truth that it is water 
under the dam, and that a larger and 
more important fact is that American 
industry under the guidance of the War 
Production Board has produced success- 
fully to meet the war needs. I readily 
grant all that. But I am speaking today 
to point to the dangers that confront 
our country in the future—not to bewail 
the mistakes of the past. And I am 
speaking because I know that unless a 
constructive answer to this problem of 
monopoly is found we shall have tre- 
mendous difficulty indeed in preserving 
our traditional American democracy into 
the future. For with regard to steel once 
again, the story of one particular plant 
making a certain kind of steel product 
on the Pacific coast is worth outlining. 
For 3 years this small company struggled 
to secure War Production Board approval 
for the erection of its plant in spite of 
the fact that it proposed to build it out 
of scrap material. Approv. i was finally 
secured from policy-making officials of 
the War Production Board when they 
found that lesser officials who were op- 
ponents of the project were forced to 
admit that their opposition was based 
solely upon their fear of future competi- 
tion, This little plant actually produced 
steel in less than 4 months after approval 
was granted for its construction. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
fact that we are confronted with the 
steady depletion of our resources of high- 
grade iron ore. It is clearly necessary 
that methods of production capable of 
using the low-grade ores which are pos- 
sessed in abundance in practically every 
portion of our country should be de- 
veloped and put into effect. But the 
difficulty seems to be that processes such 
as the sponge iron process which could 
make steel out of low-grade ores would 
mean a decentralization of the steel in- 
dustry and would make possible the en- 
tering of it by a considerable number of 
small and independent producers. A 
number of different processes for the 
production of steel from sponge iron have 
been proven practical. Our enemies 
even now are producing vast amounts of 
steel by this process. But it was only 
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after the most stubborn pressure from 
Congress that experimental production 
of sponge iron was authorized and even 
then it was to Republic Steel, itself a 
part of the Steel Trust, that money was 
granted for trying out the so-called Bras- 
sert process. A small independent. cor- 
poration might have stood to make for 
itself a great name in the industry had 
it been given a go-ahead signal in trying 
out sponge iron. 

In any case, the important thing in 
this connection is that if we desire to 
have real freedom in the economic sys- 
tem of America, effort must be made not 
to concentrate production in the hands 
of a few giants nor to prevent the trying 
out of processes not controlled by those 
giants, but on the contrary effort must 
be made to decentralize production, to 
encourage new processes and above all to 
bring new and independent blood into 
this great industry. 

From the very beginning I have earn- 
estly opposed the dollar-a-year-man sys- 
tem of manning important Government 
war agencies. There was a time when 83 
officials of the Stee] Branch of the War 
Production Board were dollar-a-year 
men and practically all of them from the 
biggest steel] companies in the country. 
It would have cost little more to have 
paid straight-out salaries to every single 
person determining Government policy 
all through this war period and it cer- 
tainly would have been far better to have 
thus avoided the situation where in 
many instances parties with very great 
and direct interest in these matters have 
been making the decisions with regard 
to them. 

The aluminum situation is similar to 
steel. The rough but terribly important 
facts in this case are that three-fourths 
of the facilities resulting from expendi- 
ture of a vast Government fund of over 
$600,000,000 which has been devoted to 
expansion of aluminum plant have been 
assigned to the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. In the second place, so far aluminum 
production has been confined to the proc- 
esses which use bauxite as a base mate- 
rial. The supply o7 bauxite is mostly 
located in northern South America. 
Aluminum Co. of America controls all 
the patents for the manufacture of 
aluminum from a bauxite base. It is, 
however, I think by this time unques- 
tioned among men who know the facts 
regarding aluminum production that it 
can -be produced from alunite clay, 
which is found in abundance in the 
western portion of this country. But we 
have not gone forward along that line. 
Instead, through contracts with the R. 
F. C., Aluminum Corporation of Canada 
had some $68,000,000 of United States 
money supplied to it for the construction 
of the huge Shipshaw Dam and power 
plant. Repayment of this money was to 
be obtained only through the purchase 
of aluminum from Alco’s Canadian sub- 
sidiary. This has resulted in the laying 
off of a lot of American workers from 
aluminum plants in this country, while 
at the same time the Canadian plant 
runs full blast. 

The power of monopoly, Mr. Speaker, 
is great. It is too great for the future 
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health of the United States. These are 
the reasons I am speaking today. 

There was a time not many years ago 
when only 25 percent of American cop- 
per production was controlled by the 
three big copper companies—Anaconda, 
Kennecott, and Phelps-Dodge. But to- 
day more than 85 percent of our produc- 
tion is controlled by these three huge cor- 
porations, and in part, at least, this has 
been: due to the policy pursued during 
the war by dollar-a-year officials, who 
for so long denied opportunity for the 
opening up of smaller independent cop- 
per mines. Not until after the most ter- 
rific pressure had been exerted by con- 
gressional committees was this situation 
remedied. 

And now we find that the plant of 
Basie Magnesium, Inc., at Las Vegas, 
Nev., a plant whose construction was 
made possible because of the necessi- 
ties of the Nation’s demands for war 
and through a vast expenditure of Gov- 
ernment funds, has been purchased out- 
right by the Anaconda Copper Co.—the 
greatest giant in the whole copper field. 
Some idea of the ramifications of Ana- 
conda’s power may be obtained from a 
mere listing of the offices held by its 
president, Mr. James R. Hobbins. For in 
addition to being president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., Mr. Hobbins is also 
president of the Diamond Coal & Coke 
Co., of the Butte Mont.) Water Co., of 
the Andes Copper Mining Co., of the 
Chile Copper Co., and of the Chile Ex- 
ploration Co. He is vice president and 
director of the Butte, Anaconda & Pa- 
cific Railway. He is a director of the 
National City Bank of New York, of the 
Mining Investment Corporation, of the 
Copper Export Association, of the Amer- 
ican Brass Co., of the Anaconda Sales 
Co., and of the International Smelting & 
Refining Co. 

I have no intention whatever of re- 
flecting upon Mr. Hobbins personally. 
Indeed, it probably would not matter 
very much to him even if I did, for his 
position is, to say the least, a most se- 
cure one. But the point is that all 
throughout the structure of American 
monopolistic industry, the same situa- 
tion of interlocking directorates and tre- 
mendous personal power by a compara- 
tively few individuals pertains. 

I could go on and mention other com- 
modities where similar situations per- 
tain, but it is probably unnecessary. 

The key posts in the war agencies of 
our Government have been largely held 
by men coming directly from the biggest 
monopoly corporations of the country. 
Independent oil-company representatives 
have been conspicuous by their almost 
utter absence in the councils of the 
Petroleum Administration for War. Nor 
has the situation been so very different 
in the War Production Board or other 
agencies. 

PUBLIC POLICY SHOULD NOT BE PRIVATELY 

DETERMINED 

It is significant that in the Attorney 
General's recent report to Congress re- 
quired under Public Law 603, the so- 
called Smaller War Plants Corporation 
Act, which it will be remembered made 
possible the suspension of the antitrust 
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laws under certain circumstances, the 
Attorney General recommended that 
certain standards of procedure be set up. 
The first of these standards was the fol- 
lowing: 

The avoidance of delegation of functions 
which should reside exclusively in Govern- 
ment Officials to nongovernmental corpora- 
tions as, for example, enforcement of pro- 
grams or the determination of policy. 


FINANCE, THE MOTHER OF MONOPOLY 


It is not in industrial fields alone, Mr. 
Speaker, that we should be concerned. 
In my own State of California the Bank 
of America and its holding company, 
Transamerica Corporation, already con- 
trol almost 50 percent of the financial 
business of the State. At this moment 
it is seeking to enlarge that control by 
buying up the stock of the Citizens Bank 
in Southern California, one of the few 
remaining strong competitors. 

The 24 largest banks in this country 
controlled approximately one-third of all 
the financial resources of the Nation in 
1936. This concentration of control has 
been increasing rapidly for the past 2 
decades and is still going on. For ex- 
ample, resources of the Chase National 
Bank in 1936 were reported in Moody's 
Manual as $2,562,182,000, whereas the 
same source reported this huge bank’s 
total assets in 1942 as $4,570,000,000. 

Referring back to the statistics given 
earlier in my speech from the report of 
Senator O’Manoney to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning, I should like to comment 
further on the stupendous figures there 
given on the assets of some of the huge 
financial corporations of the Nation. 
Not only do those financial corporations 
own those billions of dollars wortk of 
property today, but they also possess un- 
der our present financial system the 
privilege of creating outright by the 
stroke of a pen vast amounts of bank 
deposit money on the basis of their frac- 
tional reserves and of using that utterly 
costless bank deposit money to purchase 
real property and to make long-term in- 
vestments anywhere they see fit 
throughout the United States. This 
power on the part of the banks of our 
Nation, in my judgment, lies at the very 
root of the monopoly problem. And this 
is one of the reasons that I have con- 
tinued ever since I first became a Mem- 
ber of Congress to urge that the present 
monetary system of the Nation be 
changed so that the power to create 
money should be restored exclusively to 
the Congress where, under the Consti- 
tution, it belongs. 

In the last analysis, finance is the big- 
gest cartel of all. 

It will be recalled that only a little 
while ago the Chase National Bank— 
assets nearly $5,000,000,000—was in- 
dicted by the Federal Grand Jury for 
its handling of funds for a Dutch refugee 
by the name of Smit who was conspiring 
to send industrial diamonds to the Axis 
nations through a dummy corporation 
created by him in Panama. The de- 
fense of the Chase National Bank in this 
instance was that the transactions cov- 
ered by the indictment did take place, 
but that they occurred prior to Pearl 
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Harbor. However, United States Attor- 
ney McNally, of New York, asserted that 
every one of the charges had continued 
right to the time the indictment was 
brought forth early in January. 

Nor is this by any means the only in- 
stance where vast financial or industrial 
power has stood in the way of the na- 
tional interest. Speaking in April 1943 
before the American Business Congress 
in New York City, the Honorable Tom 
Clark, then head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, said: 

What does the record of monopoly show? 
I need not labor the point, but I call your 
attention to the monumental junk heaps 
of aluminum pots and pans commandeered 
from the housewives of America, the piles 
of scrap rubber and old iron now scarring the 
public squares of our cities; the pleas of our 
armed forces for binoculars; the enormous 
difficulties we have experienced in the produc- 
tion of magnesium, electrical equipment, 
plastics, machine tools, critical chemicals, and 
vital medicines—all memorials to the role 
monopoly has played in this war. 

SO SOON? 


We know, Mr. Speaker, that the British 
are largely committed to extension of the 
cartel system. It was last fall that I read 
in the daily press about a new area agree- 
ment whereby the sale of cotton thread 
in certain portions of Africa had been 
assigned to British firms instead of 
American ones and of how the Belgian 
Congo Purchasing Commission issued a 
brief statement as follows: 

We are informed by our claimant agency 
that cotton thread for the Belgian Congo 
will be procured in the United Kingdom, no 
allocation for such thread being available for 
the Congo in the United States. 


Neither cotton thread nor the Belgian 
Congo may seem to be matters of world- 
shaking significance; but if this agree- 
ment represents one of a number of parts 
in the pattern whereby American and 
British monopolistic interests are going 
to start in right now dividing up the 
markets of the world to the exclusion of 
their fellow citizens in both countries, 
then it is time for us to wake up and de- 
cide what we are going to do about it. 


THIS MUST NOT HAPPEN AGAIN 


We know that the largest and mighti- 
est corporations in the United States 
were part and parcel of that cartel sys- 
tem before this war. We need only look 
at the record of the Temporary National 
Economic Commission for ample docu- 
mentation of the manner in which eco- 
nomic. power was concentrated in this 
country following the First World War. 
Nor can we be blind to the fact that that 
concentration of economic power not 
only in our own country but in other 
parts of the world led directly to arti- 
ficial restriction on production, to pre- 
vention of abundant production to meet 
the people’s needs and consequently to 
laying the groundwork of the present 
conflict. It is not for a repetition of this 
that Americans are fighting and dying on 
the battlefields of the world. We must 
be up in arms about this matter and to 
the extent that we cannot act now, due 
to the exigencies of the war, our resolve 
to act as soon as we can act must become 
the stronger. 
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I am quite conscious of the fact that 
I have not submitted any particularly 
new facts or material to the House in 
this speech. Most of what I have said 
is a matter of public record and a good 
deal of it is well known to many Mem- 
bers of this body. But it has been my 
hope that the earnestness of my warn- 
ing as to our duty in the light of those 
facts would have effect. 


MY OWN RECORD 


Way back in the earliest days of the 
war I introduced a bill which would have 
prevented the dollar-a-year system of 
securing personnel for Government 
agencies and would have required that 
everyone in a position of policy-making 
should leave any private pay roll on 
which he might be carried and be paid 
exclusively by the Government of the 
United States in order that his interest 
might so far as possible be a completely 
undivided one. 

More than once I have pointed out the 
danger in the monopoly held by the 
major oil companies and I shall continue 
to do so, not only as to the oil monopoly 
but as to others. 

I have introduced a number of bills 
aiming to get at some of the basic prob- 
lems of concentration of economic power. 
One of these bills would require the regis- 
tration with the Department of Justice 
of every cartel agreement entered into by 
any American corporation with foreign 
corporations. Had such a bill been in 
effect we should have known throughout 
the years that Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey had agreed with I. G. Farben of 
Germany that synthetic rubber should 
not be produced in the United States. 
We should have known, when in 1939 at 
Standard’s urgent request Farben re- 
leased it from the absolute commitment, 
it nevertheless exacted a condition to 
the effect that Standard would charge 
7 cents royalty per pound of anyone 
manufacturing synthetic rubber by the 
controlled patented process. Further- 
more, were this bill to be passed, it would 
at least mean that cartel agreements, 
constituting as they do private treaties 
by these huge industrial empires, would 
in the future have to be made in the light 
of full public knowledge and scrutiny. 

T have also introduced a bill, H. R. 3874, 
whose aim and purpose is frankly to put 
an end to the monopolistic practice of 
hoarding patents whereby huge corpora- 
tions have been in the habit of acquiring 
contro] and ownership of very large num- 
bers of patented processes, not for the 
purpose of making use of such processes 
or of increasing the supply of needed 
goods by means of them, but rather for 
the purpose of preventing competitors 
from being able to use the patents at all. 
From a national standpoint the result of 
such practice has, of course, been to make 
the Nation poorer, to restrict its supply of 
vital products, to cause it to pay more for 
many of the things its people use from 
day to day. Under the terms of the bill 
the Government could intervene and be- 
come a party for the presentation of 
evidence and argument upon any ques- 
tion concerning the validity and scope of 
the patent or its use in restraint of trade. 
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Very briefly, the bill further provides 
for-the registration with the Department 
of Justice of every sale, assignment, or 
conveyance of any patent or any trans- 
fer therein and of every agreement re- 
lating to a patent. The bill would 
amend the antitrust laws by making it 
unlawful action in restraint of trade for 
the holder of any patent to refuse any 
reasonable offer to license that patent. 
Thus under the terms of H. R. 3874 the 
ingenuity of Americans could not be 
monopolized for the private gain of one 
or two huge corporations, but on the 
contrary the results of that ingenuity 
would cause an increased flow of new 
and improved products into the markets 
of the Nation. And furthermore any 
company, however, small it might be, 
which was in a position to make a fair 
and reasonable offer to license a pat- 
ented process would stand on a plane of 
absolute equality with the most gigantic 
monopolies and would be protected by 
the Government in that position. 

When this war shall finally have been 
won and, indeed, in some instances even 
before that glad day comes, we shall be 
confronted with a situation which will 
have intimate bearing upon this monop- 
oly problem about which I have been 
speaking. I refer of course to the Gov- 
ernment-owned war plants and facilities 
and the decisions which will have to be 
made as to their disposition. The easy 
path will be to sell these properties to 
the readiest purchasers, who in most in- 
stances will be the biggest monopolistic 
corporations in the country. In all too 
many cases those corporations are now 
operating these plants, but the right 
thing to do if we really desire a free 
America in the future is to guard against 
the disposal of these plants, built with 
the money of the American taxpayer, in 
any way which would result in fastening 
more tenaciously the hold of monopoly 
upon the industry of the Nation. 

As a means of outlining a policy which 
would be salutary instead of harmful and 
which would promote true freedom of 
enterprise, I have prepared a bill which 
I am introducing today. The text of 
that bill will speak for itself and I should 
like to read it at this point to the House: 
A bill to prevent monopoly and to promote a 

high level of production in the United 

States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the disposal of 
surplus Governinent-owned war plants and 
facilities, the following policies and procedure 
shall be followed by departments or agencies 
of government charged with responsibility 
for such disposal: 

(1) In cases where, in the opinion of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, conditions of effective competition exist 
in the industry in which any plant or facili- 
ty is to be used, such property shall be dis- 
posed of by sale: Provided, however, That the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation shall have 
the right to exercise a veto power as to any 
such sale where in its opinion such sale 
would result in seriously changing the com- 
petitive situation in the industry to the dis- 
advantage of small-scale enterprise. 

(2) In cases where, in the opinion of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, monopolistic conditions exist in the in- 
dustry in which any plant or facility would 
be used then such property shall be dis- 
posed of by sale only if it can be sold to such 
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purchaser or purchasers and under such con- 
ditions as will in the opinion of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation definitely alleviate 
such monopolistic condition; but wherever 
the disposal by sale of such plant or facility 
would result in the opinion of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation in aggravating such 
monopolistic conditions or where the only 
potential purchaser or purchasers are corpo- 
rations already exercising monopolistic con- 
trol in the industry, then until such monopo- 
iistic conditions shall have been changed, 
title to such property shall be retained in 
the Government and such property shall be 
leased for operation by private industry at a 
fair and equitable rental: Provided, That all 
such leases shall contain a clause providing 
that such lease may be canceled by the Gov- 
ernment at any time the plant ceases to be 
operated at 75 percent or more of capacity, 
or monopolistic price policies are in the opin- 
ion of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice applied to its product. 

(3) In cases of plants or facilities suitable 
only for the manufacture of arms or ammu- 
nition of war, title to such property shall in 
all cases be retained in the Government and 
such property shall either be maintained as 
stand-by production capacity or operated di- 
rectly by the Army or Navy or leased for oper- 
ation by a private contractor or contractors 
for the production of munitions for the Army 
or Navy of the United States. 


Some may say that my bill is too dras- 
tic and too far reaching. To which, Mr. 
Speaker, I would only reply that the times 
call for clear vision and forthright action 
if the America of tomorrow is to be the 
kind of America of which promise has 
been given in the past and which alone 
can offer hope and opportunity to the 
men of our country who are today fight- 
ing for her on the battlefields of the 
world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ZM- 
MERMAN). The time of the gentleman 
from California has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude therein the text of a bill which I 
have introduced and the text of a brief 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to our colleague from Texas [Mr. BECK- 
WORTH], which he has given me permis- 
sion to include. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 469. An act to implement article 28 of 
the convention signed at Geneva on July 27, 
1929, relating to the use of the emblem and 
name of the Red Cross, to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KLEIN] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 


JOHN ROY CARLSON 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, what I have 
to say is particularly timely, coming as it 
does on the heels of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
man], about John Roy Carlson. My talk 
was prepared about a week ago, but is 
very appropriate now as it is in defense, 
in fact, in praise of, Mr, Carlson, 
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Mr. Speaker, the Easter recess gave me 
the opportunity to go about.among my 
constituents, to discuss issues of political 
importance with them, and to draw them 
out on the subjects close to their hearts 
and minds. What I learned is, I believe, 
of general importance. I have asked for 
the floor to report on these observations. 
I cannot say whether what I learned in 
my district is subject to the same reac- 
tion as can be obtained from other con- 
gressional districts. I believe, however, 
that what I learned is fairly typical. 
And I have no hesitancy in stating that 
the viewpoints and attitudes which I 
found deserve to be fully known and 
widely appreciated. 

By and large, I found great satisfac- 
tion with the military conduct of the 
war. My constituents have reacted nor- 
mally and appropriately to the turn in 
the tide. I would say, in fact, that they 
have all come to recognize the merits of 
the over-all strategy of joining with our 
allies in the defeat first of Germany, and 
then of Japan. They knew all along 
that the choice was a hard one, but they 
had a justifiable confidence in our Com- 
mander in Chief and the joint chiefs of 
staff. They now accept unreservedly the 
over-all strategy in this global war. 
They, as all of us, have been heartened 
by successes in the European theater of 
war and in. the Pacific and Far East. 
They see in our military leaders, our 
President as Commander in Chief, Chief 
of Staff Marshall, General Eisenhower, 
Admirals King and Nimitz, Generals 
Stilwell and MacArthur, and in their 
fellow military and naval officers, and 
above all in the large body of Americans 
now in uniform, worthy links in our 
American heritage of courage, imagina- 
tion, and competence. They hope for 
an early victory, but they are prepared 
for the difficult and hazardous period 
that lies ahead no matter what its 
length. And they know, moreover, that 
the ultimate victory will not come with- 
out its cost to us in blood and anguish, in 
tears and sorrow. 

But just as I found a universal sense of 
gratification and confidence in our con- 
duct of military affairs, so I found a 
great and depressing sense of bewilder- 
ment, worry, confusion, and pained dis- 
appointment at the occurences on the 
home front and, let me report frankly, 
at the Washington scene. 

Many factors explain this sense of be- 
wilderment and chagrin. For to my con- 
stituents, as to all our people, Washing- 
ton represents something that in its very 
nature is symbolic of the American peo- 
ple and the American Nation. As such 
a symbol they look to Washington, to its 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches to hold high the democratic 
banner of our way of life, and to bring to 
our national problems so enormously en- 
larged because of the war, the serenity of 
wisdom, the attributes of statesmanship, 
the selfless devotion that the times call 
upon us to exhibit, In their stead they 
find unnecessary conflict and clash; 
thinly disguised partisanship; the tugs- 
of-war of excessive political considera- 
tions; unworthy passions. Most of all 
they are gravely disturbed because in 
their eyes the Congress to which they 
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normally look for the safeguard of our 
liberties and institutions does not seem to 
them to have shown enough awareness 
and concern for what they regard as one 
of our great problems; the task of na- 
tional unity, the avoidance of inner con- 
flicts and the maintenance of harmony 
among all Americans of all racial and 
religious groups. They see in such at- 
tacks, and in my opinion correctly, a cor- 
rosion of the very foundations of our 
national structure. They see in such 
attacks, however veiled, however artfully 
presented, the unleashing of forces 
which would reduce our great country to 
a disunited and divided people. They 
know, moreover, that this is a Presiden- 
tial election year, and that unless 
checked, these impulses will have an 
effect upon our national development 
that will extend far beyond the politics 
and circumstances of any one year. 

This is not dealing with a figurative 
fear; this is reality itself. 

My district is composed of Americans 
of numerous origins, of different races 
and religious beliefs. My constituents 
have demonstrated, by their daily lives, 
the essence of living together peacefully 
and harmoniously. Broad and offensive 
generalization about groups in the popu- 
lation; careless slurs and innuendos 
which can be interpreted as directed 
against one or another group—such 
things become tinder for social confla- 
gration. They have learned to steer 
clear of them. They expect this distin- 
guished body to do so with even more 
scrupulous care. 

They fail to understand, for instance, 
the reasons for and the character of the 
attack on John Roy Carlson, whose book, 
Under Cover, has opened the eyes of so 
many to the existence of subversive 
propaganda and propagandists in our 
own midst. They are puzzled that the 
broad and profound values of the book 
should be overlooked and indeed thrust 
aside because of trivialities. They are 
pained that the essence of the revela- 
tions of that book should in any way 
be obscured by irrelevant considerations 
about the author as a naturalized Amer- 
ican. They wonder what that has to do 
with the case. They are troubled that 
divisive lines should be drawn between 
native-born and naturalized Americans 
as if that distinction were valid for 
patriotic service to our country. They 
wonder how the 10,000,000 Americans in 
uniform feel about that, and whether 
they out on the fighting lines are pre- 
pared to make the same arbitrary, in- 
vidious, and ungracious distinctions be- 
tween those fighting our Nation’s war 
whose families had the good fortune to 
come here several generations ago and 
those who are recent immigrants or 
descendants of recent immigrants. 

And, my constituents tell me, they feel 
deep down in their hearts that those who 
raise irrelevant and un-American ques- 
tions of presumed degrees of citizenship 
are doing a disservice to this country and 
an injustice, not only to a man who 
sought to serve it well as author of a book 
but to all of us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ZiM- 
MERMAN). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Obviously a quorum is not 
present, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman withhold that so that we 


may make a unanimous-consent request? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I withdraw the point 
of order for the moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has already announced the absence 
of a quorum, and no business is in order. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAMS- 
PECK]. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1944, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Wednesday, April 26, 1944, at 
10:30 a, m. for the consideration of S. 
1767. k 

COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 26, 
1944, in room 1011, New House. Office 
Building, to hold hearings on H. R. 2426. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, April 27, 
1944, at 10:30 a. m., in the committee 
room, 416 House Office Building, to con- 
sider H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equita- 
ble compensation for useful suggestions 
or inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1468. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated March 30, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a 
preliminary examination and survey of Mi- 
anus River, Conn., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved on August 26, 1937 
(H Doc, No. 549); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
three illustrations, 

1469. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting a report of the 
registrants deferred as of January 15, 1944, 
because of their employment in or under 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2542. A bill for the relief ct certain 
claimants who suffered losses and sustained 
damages as the result of the campaign carried 
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out by the Federal Government for the eradi- 
cation of the Mediterranean fruitfly in the 
State of Florida; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1387). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 3250. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court of Maine; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1388). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 2782. Agbill to grant Govern- 
ment employees who are members of certain 
military units leaves of absence for periods 
of active service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1389). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TALBOT: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 122. Joint resolu- 
tion to limit the operation of sections 109 
and 113 of the Criminal Code, and sections 
361, 365, and 366 of the Revised. Statutes, 
and certain other provisions of law; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1390). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 4657. A bill for the relief of sundry claim- 
ants, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1375). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1268. A bill for the relief of the heirs of 
Ida Londinsky; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1376). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ROWAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1919. A bill for the relief of Vannie Butler; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1377). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ; Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 2605. A bill for the relief of Charles 
W. Kirby; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1378). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2674. A bill for the relief of Adolphus 
M. Holman; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1379). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3033. A bill for the relief of Tressie 
Spring; vith amendment (Rept. No. 1380). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3464. A bill for the relief of Ralph W. 
Cooley; with amendment (Rept. No. 1381). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3695. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Thomas Shea, deceased; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1382). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims. 
H R. 3753. A bill for the relief of Howard 
McMillan and Dorothy McMillan, individually 
and as the legal guardians of Virginia Mc- 
Millan, a minor, and for Virginia McMillan; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1383) Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROWAN: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3929. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Scherer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1384). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr, PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 3976. A bill for the relief of Charles 
L. Kee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1385). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4525. A bill for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the 


` PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 4658 (by request). A bill to author- 
ize the rezoning of certain property in the 
District of Columbia as a residential area; 
2 the Committee on the District of Colum- 

a. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R.4659. A bill to authorize the Soil 
Conservation Service to lend certain equip- 
ment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R.4660. A bill to extend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 to certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service in 
the armed forces to accept employment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 4661. A bill amending the act of 
June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to pay salary 
and expenses of the chairman, secretary, and 
interpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath Business Commit- 
tee, and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official dele- 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 4662. A bill to amend the second 
sentence of section 3 of Public Law 110 of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress (ch. 187, ist 
sess.), entitled an act to establish a Women’s 
Army Corps for service in the Army of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 4663. A bill to transfer to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator and the Public 
Health Service, respectively, the functions of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Children's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor with re- 
spect to health, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio: 

H. R. 4664. A bill to furnish sufficient am- 
munition to conduct military funerals for 
deceased war veterans of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 4665. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor to convey certain lands 
in Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone Rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 4666. A bill to amend the Carey Act 
with respect to leasing, for grazing or for oil 
or gas development, unsettled and unre- 
claimed portions of land; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 4667. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to continue to completion the col- 
lecting, editing, and publishing of official 
papers of the Territories of the United States; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 4668. A bill to prevent monopoly and 
to promote a-high level of production in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 4669. A bill for the relief of Robert 

J. Cramer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ELMER: 

H. R. 4670. A bill fo: the relief of Don 

Hicks; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 4671. A bill for the relief of Adolph 

Pfannenstiehl; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 4672. A bill for the relief of Genevieve 

Lund; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 4673. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Joe Manier; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4674. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Everette Maxwell, the estate of Redman P. 
Maddux, Elmer Massa, and Estel Massa; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H. R. 4675. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Philomene Paasch; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4676. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Emily Hamilton and Mrs. Kay Graziano; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 4677. A bill for the relief of A. B. 

Hass; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H, R. 4678. A bill for the relief of Cyriel 
Pequ, also known as Carl Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

5552. By Mr. GALLAGHER: Thirty-five pe- 
titions of sundry constituents of the First 
Pennsylvania District, protesting against the 
enactment of the Bryson prohibition bill 
to the Committee on the 


5553. Also, 35 petitions of sundry constitu- 
ents of the First Pennsylvania District, pro- 
testing against the enactment of the Bryson 
prohibition bill (H. R. 2082); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5554. Also, 15 petitions of sundry constitu- 
ents of the First Pennsylvania District, pro- 
testing against the enactment of the Bryson 
prohibition bill (H. R. 2082); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5555. Also, 40 petitions of sundry constitu- 
ents of the First Pennsylvania District, pro- 
testing against the enactment of the Bryson 
prohibition bill (H. R. 2082); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5556. By Mr. HERTER: Petition signed by 
sundry residents of Newton and Auburn- 
dale, Mass., favoring favorable action on 
House bill 2082 to probihit the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of alcoholic liquors 
for the duration of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5557. By Mr. LEFEVRE: Petition urging 


‘enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 


reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of matériel necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the du- 
ration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

5558. By Mr. PLOESER: Petition of George 
M. Thorne and 57 petitioners of St. Louis, 
Mo., protesting against the enactment of any 
and all prohibition legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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5559. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Alta Parlor No. 3, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, San Francisco, regarding pre- 
vention of return of Japanese to Pacific 
coastal areas until after peace is concluded in 
the Pacific and their future status is deter- 
mined; also regarding classification of all 
Japanese evacuees as prisoners of war, and 
the return of American prisoners of war held 
by Japan in exchange for Japanese in Amer- 
ica; dated April 17, 1944; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Divine Redeemer, we would linger si- 
lently and reverently in the presence of 
our God. Thy law is like unto a chal- 
lenge, and we beseech Thee to help us 
make each day a resolution which will 
give homage to Thy holy precepts. By 
strong wills and unyielding devotion to 
the public weal, we would give reverent 
tribute to the traditions of our democ- 
racy. As toda is another providence, 
give us a quiet and a conscious realizing 
trust that every success launches us upon 
further pursuit and every failure bids 
us arise and begin again. 

Do Thou so clothe us with a wise and 
expectant mood that we shall deserve a 
name from which will spring great, 
beneficent, and courageous movements. 
Touch the finer senses of our beings, 
raising them far above those of pleasure 
and inactior, and more glorious than 
personal gain. Enable us to be servants 
who can endure strain and criticism, who 
can calm fears and soothe a patient and 
waiting people. As we walk the road of 
the stout and loving heart, O put in our 
breasts the iron of the eternal moun- 
tains and the granite of the everlasting 
hills. Grant that intemperate indul- 
gences may be destroyed and inordinate 
ambitions forever crucified, and thus re- 
new our pledge of fidelity at the altar of 
this national shrine. Through Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Shaner, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 4559. An act making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and additional appropriations therefor for 
the fiscal year 1944, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Overton, Mr. GLAss, Mr. THOMAS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Green, Mr. WALSH of 
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Massachusetts, Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. BRIDGES, 
end Mr. Brooxs to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: This is to inform you 
that I have formally resigned as a member 
of the following committees, due to my elec- 
tion to the Ways and Means Committee: 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Rivers and 
Harbors, Insular Affairs, Civil Service, Pat- 
ents, Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ceci, R. Kine, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
made by the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut [Mrs. Luce}. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


JOHN ROY CARLSON 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
under a special order I was recognized for 
20 minutes to deliver a talk which I had 
prepared in defense and in praise of John 
Roy Carlson. Unfortunately, and for 
the first time within my memory, I was 
taken. off the floor in the midst of my 
speech by a point of no quorum and a 
motion to adjourn. We all know that 
during special orders, which follow the 
legislative program of the day, frequently 
but few Members are present, but I have 
never before known a Member to make a 
point of no quorum in the middle of an- 

other Member's speech under a special 
order as was done to me yesterday by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN]. i 

I am going to ask at the completion of 
these remarks, Mr. Speaker, that I may 
extend in the Appendix of the Recor the 
speech I was not allowed to finish yester- 
day. In that speech no criticism of any 
Member of the House was intended. I 
concur in the statement made by the 
majority leader yesterday. Ido not im- 
pugn disloyalty or lack of patriotism to 
eny Member of this House. My remarks 
were intended simply to stop criticism of 
the racial or religious background of 
people who attempt to do a service to our 
country. Many great contributions to 
the welfare of our country have been 
made by first or second generation Amer- 
icans and by members of minority 
groups. Their patriotism and loyalty 
should not be questioned, nor should they 
be subjected to any ridicule or censure 
here in the House, because they were not 
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fortunate enough to have been born in 
this great land of ours, or that their 
ancestors did not settle here generations 
ago. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks and to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the speech I did 
not finish on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Norman asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an address by 
Major General Wilbur given at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors the other evening, 
and also an editorial from a Souta Da- 
kota paper entitled “Privates Are Im- 
portant.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY GOVERNOR 
BRICKER 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night Governor Bricker made what I 
thought was the finest, most constructive, 
speech I have heard for a long time. 

Laying aside any bias I might have 
because he is the Governor of my State, 
I want to recommend this speech to the 
membership. It is a real statesmanlike 
document. I feel sure it will meet with 
the approval of 90 percent of the people 
of this country. So that it may have 
wide publicity, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may extend Gov- 
ernor Bricker's speech in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. -GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. À 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill entitled “A bill to 
amend the Judicial Code with respect to 
geographical representation on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.” This 
bill is not an effort to pack or unpack the 
Supreme Court. It is not a reflection 
upon the Court as at any time consti- 
tuted. It seeks rather to give the various 
political, economic, and geographical 
areas of this great country proportionate 
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representation upon the Court. To the 
extent that social and economic theories 
may influence the opinions of the Jus- 
tices, all sections of this country should 
be proportionately represented. My bill 
provides that hereafter at least 3 
members of the Court shall be residents 
of States west of the Mississippi River, 
and that at least 2 members of the 
Court shall be residents of the 10 States 
commonly referred to as the Old South, 
with the inclusion of West Virginia. 

In due time I expect to present a com- 
prehensive discussion of the many logical 
reasons why this bill should be enacted 
into law. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legis- 
lative program of the day and following 
the other special orders today the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday I had a special or- 
der to address the House, but before be- 
ing able to get the floor the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] raised a 
point of order and the House adjourned. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Recorp the remarks I 
would have made yesterday and to in- 
clude therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein resolutions passed by the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on the 
subject of air transportation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Goopwin]? 

There was no objection. 


FREEZING THE SALE OF CORN 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VuRSELL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent order of the War Food Administra- 
tion freezing the sale of corn in all of the 
heavy producing corn counties in central 
Illinois has produced a dangerous and 
acute feed famine in 40 counties in south- 
ern Illinois which, unless immediate re- 
lief can be found, will demoralize the 
morale of the farmers, poultry and stock 
growers in this vast section where mil- 
lions of head of stock and poultry are 
largely dependent upon these corn coun- 
ties for feed. $ 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed by long- 
distance telephone from one feeder who 
has 375 head of hogs and over 600 head of 
poultry requiring almost a truckload of 
corn a day, that he is unable to secure 
corn and that his stock will starve unless 
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he can get immediate relief. Thousands 
of other feeders and farmers find them- 
selves in the same desperate situation. 

I am also informed that the farmers 
are rushing their stock to the East St. 
Louis stockyards where trucks are backed 
up for miles waiting to deliver hogs and 
little pigs which should be kept on the 
farm and that the stockyards are allow- 
ing as many to be delivered as they have 
capacity to take at the owner’s risk. 

I am told that the local county com- 
mittees are waiting for more clarifying 
orders and directions from Washington; 
that they are doing the best they can to 
service the people but are holding out 
little hope of relief because they are help- 
less to act under this chaotic and con- 
fusing condition. 

Undoubtedly this order which freezes 
the corn in the boundary lines of such 
counties should be relaxed because it pre- 
vents the trucking or shipping of corn to 
stock growers outside of any of such 
counties. The order should be modified 
so that southern Illinois, on the proper 
showing from agricultural county com- 
mittees, can go into the corn area and 
secure such needed corn for the farmers 
who are caught with this heavy produc- 
tion of livestock which will tide them over 
until they can be marketed in a regular 
order in the interest of the food supply of 
the Nation and the farmers who have 
been urged by the Government to raise 
more hogs, cattle, and poultry. 

Undoubtedly all of the corn frozen in 


these big producing counties has not sud- 


denly become necessary to the processing 
plants in the interest of the war effort. 

Something must be done, not only in 
Illinois, but throughout the Nation, to 
relieve this most dangerous and acute 
situation, in the interest of the farmers 
and the war effort. 

The War Food Administration must 
take cognizance of this desperate situa- 
tion and immediately, not 10 days from 
now, provide relief. 

Unless it is done millions of head of 
stock and poultry throughout the Nation 
may starve or become of no use to the war 
effort. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a newspaper article 
with reference to the observation of the 
ninety-second birthday of the Honorable 
James F. Graham, former Member of 
Congress from the Twenty-first District 
of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HOWELL]? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF CER- 
- TAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr, SLAUGHTER, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 517, Rept. 
No. 1391), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
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into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R 4485) authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed 3 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Flood Control, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article by Lowell Mellett en- 
titled “American People Can Win the 
Present War Only if Everyone Takes 
Part in the Struggle,” taken from the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
April 25. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. SULLIVAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
very timely statement that appeared in 
the Lynn Daily Evening Item of Lynn, 
Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LANE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an article that appeared in the 
March 17 issue of the Independent 
Grocer, a publication. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keocu]? : 

There was no objection. 


MASS MURDER OF JEWS MUST END NOW 


Mr, CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. CURLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I took occasion to comment on 
the supremely courageous action taken 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in open- 
ing the gates of the Eternal City to the 
Jewish people who fled there seeking 
refuge from the murderous hordes of 
Hitler, and I spoke of His Holiness’ re- 
fusal to give up these people to the Ger- 
man soldiery seeking to assassinate 
them. 

I also took occasion to call attention to 
the heroic activity of American soldiers 
of Jewish descent during the course of 
this world conflict. I enumerated at 
some length a few but not all of the 
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names of American soldiers of Jewish 
faith that have been awarded decora- 
tions for valor since the outbreak of this 
war. At that time I spoke of the service 
and sacrifices by the Jewish people in 
this country that entitled them to the 
respect of all their fellow Americans. 

My remarks on that occasion were 
short in contrast with what could have 
been said. I could have dwelt at length, 
for example, upon the record of Haym 
Salomon, who poured’ money without 
thought of reward into the coffers of 
Washington's army, so that the heroes of 
Valley Forge might be clothed and fed. 
I could have called attention to many 
other examples of high heroism and de- 
votion to duty and loyalty to country by 
these fellow Americans of Jewish faith, 
but it is unnecessary to multiply exam- 
ples. The facts are clear and not even a 
bigot can deny them. 

Today, however, I wish tc call atten- 
tion to the shameless, ungodly, beastly 
persecution of the Jews being undertaken 
in Germany and the territories which the 
Nazis dominate. In calling that policy 
a policy of persecution, I do not do it 
full justice. It is rather a policy of mass 
extermination and murder. Hitler and 
his cohorts have pledged themselves to 
kill every Jew within the territories they 
control] regardless of age; regardless of 
sex; regardless of human rights or de- 
cency. These statements that Iam mak- 
ing sound strong. They sound almost 
preposterous, but the sad fact is that 
they are true. The truth is so staggering 
that it is well-nigh incredible but yet it 
has been amply documented. For ex- 
ample there was published a book that 
every American should read called the 
Black Book of Polish Jewry, an account 
of the martyrdom of Polish Jewry under 
the Nazi occupation. This book has the 
endorsement among others of my friend 
from New York, the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee; and of other 
Members of this House, and of the senior 
Senator from New York. 

I could read you passages from this 
book that would bring tears to your eyes; 
passages describing starvation, torture, 
and deliberate massacre; stories telling 
of the violation of women and the de- 
struction of families; stories so grim as 
to make a decent individual sick, and 
accompanied by photographs of dead 
starved children more horrifying than 
the stories themselves. 

This horrible and tragic attempt to ex- 
terminate the Jewish people of Europe is 
taking place not only in Poland, whose 
three and a half million Jews have been 
reduced in number to less than two hun- 
dred thousand, but throughout all of 
Nazi-dominated Europe. 

In the Balkan countries, in Greece, in 
Rumania, in Bulgaria, conditions have 
been growing steadily worse. Daily the 
Jews are marched off to concentration 
camps to forced labor and to death. No 
picture of this unprecedented persecu- 
tion could be complete with telling how 
these unfortunate people have been aided 
by their compatriots of other religious 
faiths who have risked the extreme 
penalty of hiding and attempting to 
assist their Jewish fellow-countrymen. 
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In particular, the story of the Greek 
people has been heroic in this respect. 
The Greeks with the civilization for which 
they have been famous from ancient 
times have seen that the only distinction 
that is to be made between men is that 
between good men and bad. They know 
that any distinction drawn between men 
of one faith and men of another is super- 
ficial and unimportant. Although the 
Greeks are perhaps the people who have 
fared worst at the hands of the Nazi op- 
pressors, because of the skill and courage 
with which they fought back against 
them, they have not hesitated to do 
everything in their power to hide and 
help the Jews being sought after by the 
Nazi Gestapo. Similarly the Polish patri- 
ots fighting in the underground against 
the Nazi conqueror have held out the 
hand of brotherhood to the Jew:. Nor 
did the Jews fail them, for with the arms 
made available to them by the Poles they 
fought gallant battles in the ghettoes of 
Warsaw and Bialystok that cost the Ger- 
mans hundreds, if not thousands of lives. 

The oppressed people of Europe have 
realized that despite the oppression 
aimed at themselves they must open their 
arms in fellowship and assistance to the 
Jews of Europe, who are even worse op- 
pressed than they, for they realize that 
the battle being fought against the Jews 
by the Nazis is a battle also aimed at 
themselves. This is a realization that our 
country must help and under the far- 
seeing leadership of President Roosevelt, 
this country has realized it. The Presi- 
dent once again gave evidence of his tre- 
mendous stature as a statesman when he 
said to the world on March 24: 


In one of the blackest crimes of all history— 
begun by the Nazis in the day of peace and 
multiplied by them a hundred times in time 
of war—the wholesale systematic murder of 
the Jews of Europe goes on unabated every 
hour. As a result of the events of the last few 
days hundreds of thousands of Jews, who 
while living under persecution have at least 
found a haven from death in Hungary and the 
Balkans, are now threatened with annihila- 
tion as Hitler’s forces descend more heavily 
upon these lands. That these innocent 
people, who have already survived a decade of 
Hitler's fury, should perish on the very eve of 
triumph over the barbarism which their per- 
secution symbolizes, would be a major 
tragedy. 

It is therefore fitting that we should again 
proclaim our determination that none who 
participate in these acts of savagery shall go 
unpunished. The United Nations have made 
it clear that they will pursue the guilty and 
deliver them up in order that justice be 
done. That warning applies not only to the 
leaders but also to their functionaries and 
subordinates in Germany and in the satellite 
countries. All who knowingly take part in 
the deportation of Jews to their death in 
Poland or Norwegians and French to their 
death in Germany are equally guilty with the 
executioner. All who share the guilt shall 
share the punishment. 

Hitler is committing these crimes against 
humanity in the name of the German peo- 
ple, I ask every German and every man 
everywhere under Nazi domination to show 
the world by his action that in his heart he 
does not share these insane criminal desires. 
Let him hide these pursued victims, help 
them to get over their borders, and do what 
he can to save them from the Nazi hangman. 
I ask him also to keep watch, and to record 
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the evidence that will one day be used to 
convict the guilty. 

In the meantime, and until the victory 
that is now assured is won, the United States 
will persevere in its efforts to rescue the vic- 
tims of brutality of the Nazis and the Japs. 
Insofar as the necessity of military opera- 
tions permit this Government will use all 
means at its command to aid the escape of 
all intended victims of the Nazi and Jap 
executioner—regardless of race or religion or 
color. We call upon the free peoples of 
Europe and Asia temporarily to open their 
frontiers to all victims of oppression. We 
shall find havens of refuge for them and we 
shall find the means for their maintenance 
and support until the tyrant is driven from 
their homelands and they may return. 

In the name of justice and humanity let 
all freedom loving people rally to this 
righteous undertaking.. 


This Government has rallied to this 
righteous undertaking. In January of 
this year the President set up the War 
Refugee Board composed of the Secre- 
taries of State, War, and Treasury and 
stated that “It is the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to take all measures within its 
power to rescue the victims of enemy op- 
pression who are in imminent danger of 
death and otherwise to afford such vic- 
tims all possible relief and assistance 
consistent with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war.” The War Refugee 
Board is now charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the policy thus stated 
is carried out. 

John W. Pehle, a brilliant and ener- 
getic young lawyer who already has be- 
hind him a splendid record of accom- 
plishment in other fields, has been 
named as the executive director to put 
into effect and execute the plans and 
programs developed and the measures in- 
augurated by the Board. The Board 
and its executive director have worked 
hard and well and they are deserving of 
the highest praise, but the undertaking 
still ahead is tremendous. Within Europe 
today there still survive perhaps two or 
three million Jews in addition to other 
refugees. These people are our allies. 
They are our firm supporters and they 
are men. Our obligation, not only in the 
eyes of the world but before the bar of 
our own conscience is to succor these 
people. 

We have started well by the creation 
of the War Refugee Board and by calling 
to the attention of the murderers the fact 
that their crimes will not go unavenged, 
but more is needed, much more, and the 
time is now. 

We must act if we wish to accomplish 
results and we must act with vigor and 
determination. Our intentions are ad- 
mirable enough but certainly we must 
be prepared to do more than enunciate 
these intentions. If the oppressed Greeks 
and Poles in the depths of their misery 
can reach out and befriend these suffer- 
ers certainly this Nation with its wealth, 
resources, and armed might can trans- 
form into reality the promise of relief 
which it has held out. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 


marks in the Rercorp and to include 
therein a statement issued by the Mari- 
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time Commission, and also a radio ad- 
dress by the Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]? 

There was no objection, 


LIMITATION OF OPERATION OF SECTIONS 
109 AND 113 OF THE CRIMINAL CODE, 
AND SECTIONS 361, 365, AND 366 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 122, to limit the operation of sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code, 
and sections 361, 365, and 366 of the 
Revised Statutes, and certain other pro- 
visions of law, and for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman at this time, but 
hereafter Members who intend to ask 
unanimous consent to take up legisla- 
tion should confer with the Chair be- 
forehand. The Clerk will report the 
title of the Senate resolution. 

10 The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectior. to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TALBOT]? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this seems to be a 
considerable change in the fundamental 
law of the land and I think we ought to 
have it explained either by the gentle- 


man from Connecticui or the chairman 


of the Judiciary Committee before we 
agree to it. 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
rather technical resolution and comes 
about in this manner: The resolution 
has been authorized by the so-called Pe- 
troleum Resources Committee of the 
Senate of which the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, Senator Matonry, is the 
chairman, 

The problem that confronts this spe- 
cial Senate committee is in respect to the 
proposed employment of one Richard 
Joyce Smith as its chief counsel. It may 
be necessary from time to time for this 
Senate committee to appoint additional 
counsel. Mr. Smith is a member of a 
prominent New York City law firm and 
that law firm has numerous clients, many 
of whom have tax claims pending against 
the Federal Government and are or may 
be involved in various administrative 
proceedings before Federal agencies 
which might be construed to be a pro- 
ceeding, contract, claim, or controversy 
and in direct violation of section 113 of 
the Criminal Code. 

Sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal 
Code provide certain penalties against 
any person who being an officer of the 
United States or discharges any official 
functions thereunder and directly or in- 
directly receives any compensation 
therefor. 

The Senate committee will in all prob- 
ability retain additional counsel from 
time to time, all of whom will be em- 
ployed on a temporary basis. The pro- 
posed exemption by this resolution is 
merely to limit the broad application of 
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the penal code against such counsel as 
may be retained by this special Petro- 
leum Committee of the Senate. 

The chairman of the Senate committee 
has referred this question to the Attorney 
General and to the Justice Department, 
and the Attorney General has given Sen- 
ator MaLoney an informal opinion that 
an employee of a congressional com- 
mittee is an officer in the employ of the 
United States within the meaning of sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code. 
Recently in this House when the Kerr 
committee was investigating three al- 
leged Communists, it asked permission 
to retain private counsel and this House 
at that time under House Resolution 
386 passed a resolution similar in form to 
this present resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, this 
does not repeal any sections of the fun- 
damental law? 

Mr. TALBOT. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
Federal Code? 

Mr. TALBOT. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. But merely makes an 
exception in this particular case? 

Mr. TALBOT. That is right. Mr. 
Smith is a lawyer of high moral char- 
acter and feels that in order to be pro- 
tected from any suspicion or cause for 
suspicion, before he may practice law 
for this committee and present the facts 
before this Senate committee he should 
be given the benefit of relief from these 
sections of the Criminal Code. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALBOT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say that the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MALONEY] con- 
ferred with me last week about this mat- 
ter. I conferred with the gentleman 
from Texas, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary [Mr. SUMNERS], 
and the gentleman from Connecticut 
conferred with me yesterday about 
bringing this matter up by unanimous 
consent. I told the gentleman that I 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts of the resolution, and I thought it 
was one that should be passed as quickly 


No. 
Or any section of the 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALBOT. I will be glad to yield 
to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is a 
very simple proposition. It is desired by 
one of the Senate committees conducting 
an investigation to employ a lawyer. It 
is an investigation in regard to oil. All 
they want is a resolution passed exempt- 
ing this lawyer from the provisions of the 
Criminal Code which would prevent him 
otherwise—at least there is some con- 
cern about it—from accepting this em- 
ployment. 

This is an ordinary employment of a 
lawyer to conduct an investigation for a 
special committee. On account of the 
Federal Government being engaged in so 
many activities, and this lawyer, being a 
member of a iarge firm, the question has 
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arisen as to his eligibility for this em- 
ployment as our distinguished leader 
and our friend on the Republican side 
connected with the committee have 
stated. We of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary cannot find any reason why it 
ought not to be done. Nobody on the 
Committee on the Judiciary has sug- 
gested any reason why it ought not to be 
done, and so far as the expressions of the 
members of the committee are concerned 
everybody thinks it ought to be done. 
For that reason we ask unanimous con- 
sent that the matter may be disposed of 
now so that this lawyer may be employed 
and begin work. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I merely asked the question of the 
gentleman from Connecticut in order 
that he might explain it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALBOT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
heartily in favor of this resolution, but 
there must be an understanding in the 
House that this resolution has nothing 
whatever to do with the statute law to 
which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taper] has referred. The real 
purpose, the real thing that justifies the 
exception here is this attorney, to be af- 
fected, is not in the employment of one 
of the departments of the Government. 

There is a lot of difference between 
employing outside counsel for a specific 
purpose in an investigation and permit- 
ting an attorney employed by the Gov- 
ernment in a department engaging in 
suits against the Government for a 
period of 2 years after he severs his con- 
nection with the Government. The rea- 
son is that the employee of the Federal 
Government, in the departments or in 
the agencies, gets information that no 
one else gets, and if he is permitted to 
practice and handle claims against the 
Government when he retires, he is apt to 
retire and immediately revive claims 
about which he has particular informa- 
tion of a confidential nature obtained 
while a Government employee. 

Mr. TALBOT. I might say in reply to 
the gentleman from Michigan that I am 
informed that the present employment 
here will be from 2 to 4 months, and that 
the present attorney has himself no 
claims pending against the United States 
Government. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the com- 
mittee has taken into consideration in 
this connection the amendment made to 
the tax bill that was passed a little while 
ago with reference to this particular 
statute, and which has given the Comp- 
troller General so much concern. Was 
the committee aware of that? 

Mr. TALBOT. I think not. 

Mr. TABER. If it was not, I do not 
think the matter should be taken up 
until the committee has gone into that, 
because that change in the statute which 
was made in the tax bill was rather revo- 
lutionary. Unless the committee has 
taken that into consideration, I would 
feel that this should lie over today. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman reserve his objection for a 
minute? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I confess a 
lack of familiarity with the provisions to 
which the gentleman refers. The com- 
mittee, however, felt that in view of the 
speedy action of the Senate, its desire to 
get into operation with this special com- 
mittee, and its determination with ref- 
erence to the lawyer whom it is to em- 
ploy, as a matter of comity, in the ab- 
sence of any reason to the contrary, we 
ought to let them get under way and be 
of as much assistance as we can. 

Insofar as we know, this resolution, if 
adopted, will make it possible for this 
committee to get under way. 

I cannot imagine anything that has 
been enacted in the legislation referred 
to which would imperil the public inter- 
est if this man, who is to have no ordi- 
nary connection with the Government, 
be permitted to go ahead and conduct 
this investigation. 

Mr. TABER. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that the Comptroller General 
feels that that provision in the tax bill 
practically would repeal the effective- 
ness of that statute and that he feels 
it should have very serious considera- 
tion. 

Frankly, the Comptroller General 
called this to my attention on Saturday. 
I have not had an opportunity to go 
into the legislation and see just what 
it is. On the other hand, it is of such 
a serious character, from what the 
Comptroller General and his assistants 
told me on Saturday, that I would feel 
that we ought not to do anything that 
would recognize that particular part of 
the amendment and other laws without 
having them in front of us. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr, MICHENER. If that is true, if 
the general law was repealed, then there 
would be no law and this legislation 
would not be necessary. 

Mr. TABER. Would not be neces- 
sary? 

Mr. MICHENER. It would not be 
necessary. Then I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York, and I am opposed 
and I am sure the Committee on the 
Judiciary is opposed to repealing the 
prohibition waived by this resolution. 
This proposed law in no way affects that 
amendment. It is not necessary if the 
statement of the Comptroller General 
is accurate. But to remove all doubt, it 
could hurt nothing, harm nothing, to 
permit this committee to proceed, and 
if that law has been repealed, I, for one, 
am for reenacting it. 

Mr. TABER. Well, Iam. 

Mr. MICHENER. I hope the gentle- 
man will not object. 

Mr. TALBOT. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I think the 
gentleman from Michigan is correct, and 
all this does is to relieve this particular 
attorney and such other counsel as may 
be hired from the burden of this Criminal 
Code, 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will permit this interruption, this 
resolution in nowise deals with the sub- 
ject matter to which the gentleman from 
New York refers, as I understand his 
statement. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER], who is a very care- 
ful member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, as we all know, has stated that if 
this resolution is enacted at most it will 
only be surplusage. If the criminal pro- 
visions have been repealed by the provi- 
sion referred to, I think the Committee 
on the Judiciary would agree that they 
ought to be reenacted, but, whether they 
have been repealed or not, this proposed 
authorization for the employment of this 
man necessary to be employed to get this 
investigation into operation would not be 
affected one way or the other. I agree 
thoroughly with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. WALTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the amendment of the general law 
is not an uncommon thing. On many 
occasions we have found it necessary to 
meet specific situations through amend- 
ments such as the amendment now under 
consideration. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is a 
fact. I am not here today—and I know 
the gentleman from New York would 
hesitate to do so—to interfere with the 
progress of an investigation which the 
Senate has in operation and which is now 
being held up because of the unwilling- 
ness of this lawyer whom they have de- 
cided to employ to enter upon that em- 
ployment facing these provisions. He 
wants to be released from them, the 
committee wants him to be released, and 
the Senate wants him to be released so 
that they can get into operation. I can 
assure the gentleman from New York 
that, insofar as the Committee on the 
Judiciary is concerned, it would have 
less disposition than perhaps ordinarily 
would be true in the House to repeal the 
provisions to which he referred because 
. those provisions came from that commit- 
tee after an examination of the condi- 
tions that arose after the last war, as 
the gentleman from New York is well 
aware. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That nothing in section 109 
or section 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 
1940 ed., title 18, secs. 198 and 203), or in 
section 361, section 365, or section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
5, secs. 306, 314, and 315), or in any other 
provision of Federal law imposing restric- 
tions, requirements, or penalties in relation to 
the employment of persons, the performance 
of services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States, shall apply with respect to counsel 
to the special committee of the Senate serv- 
ing under the provisions of Senate Resolu- 
tion 253, Seventy-eighth Congress, adopted 
March 13, 1944. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation be 
permitted to sit this afternoon during 
the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texus. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I read something in the newspaper 
this morning where General Patton was 
shooting off his head about England and 
the United States ruling the world after 
the war. As a Member of the House who 
believes the House does not agree with 
that sort of proceeding on the part of 
people connected with the military 
branch of the Government, or any other 
branch of the Government, I should like 
to express very definitely what I believe 
to be the disapproval of the House of 
Representatives, E 

I want to make this other statement. 

This irresponsible talking ought to be 
stopped. Many people are talking their 
heads off about what ought to be done 
after the war. Think about those 
things—plan about them—that is all 
right, but the thing we ought to concen- 
trate on now is winning the war. This 
talking disease, of course, will not help 
win this war. It might disturb the good 
accord between ourselves and our allies. 


THE LATE GEORGE MORRIS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved at the death of Mr. George 
Morris on April 24, a columnist and 
newspaperman of wide experience and 
great ability, successful in his field, a 
man of great attainment. 

Mr. Morris was a splendid newspaper 
representative, a man of great ability, 
yet above all he was a fine and lovable 
character, one whose convictions were 
strong, whose writings evidence strength 
of character and courage. A man with 
whom one could agree and be glad to 
have his support, yet a man with whom 
men could differ and yet love and re- 
spect. George Morris loved his country 
and constantly strived to improve it. He 
believed in true constitutional govern- 
ment. 

I was fortunate to know Mr. Morris as 
a friend. Ishall always be grateful that 
I had the privilege of visiting with him 
at lunch on April 24, the day of his death, 
to hear again his words of advice to a 
young Member of Congress given from a 
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full life of experience and success in his 
chosen field. 

Mr. Morris valued and passed on to 
me and others the tenets of his faith— 
work and make application of one’s en- 
ergies and abilities, be courageous and 
independent without fear in fighting for 
the principles in which one believes. 
Mr. Speaker, I value highly the com- 
mendation which Mr. Morris gave so 
generously, because knowing him I know 
it was sincere. I have lost a good friend 
and the Nation has lost a fine and able 
character. 

Those of us who knew George Morris, 
and his acquaintances and friends were 
legion, share the grief of his fine wife 
and family. He will be sorely missed by 
all who knew him. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden passing of George Morris, 
Washington correspondent and a former 
editor of the Commercial Appeal, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at his home, Etowah Farm, 
Harwood, Md., on Monday evening, April 
24, was a distinct shock to his many 
friends and the readers of his editorials 
and column. I had spoken to him in 
the Capitol in the late afternoon before 
he went home for the day. He was in 
unusually cheerful spirit and apparently 
improved health, I was particularly 
pleased that he looked so well, for with 
his other friends I had been concerned 
since he had suffered an attack in July 
1943. 

George Morris, following his gradua- 
tion from Union University, Jackson, 
Tenn., was employed in one of the two 
railway offices in Greenwood, Miss., 
where I live. The law firm of which I 
was a member represented the railway 
company, and I thus came to know 
George Morris. His friendly disposition 
and his genial manner made him hosts 
of friends, and he was easily one of the 
most popular and promising young men 
in the progressive city of Greenwood. 
He attracted the attention of the busi- 
ness and professional leaders of the com- 
munity, and they were always interested 
in him and in his work. His prospects 
for promotion and for a successful rail- 
wa, career were excellent, but his friends 
knew of his facile pen and of his ambi- 
tion to write and to edit. After a brief 
railway career, he engaged in the news- 
paper business and became connected 
with the Commercial Appeal, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. During the First World War 
he was secretary to the late Senator John 
K. Shields, Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
subsequently he was secretary to Gov. 
Hill McAlister, of Tennessee. 

George Morris was associate editor of 
the Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn, 
Subsequently he returned to the Com- 
mercial Appeal, after having been editor 
of the Memphis News-Scimitar, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Prior to coming to Wash- 
ington as the correspondent of the Com- 
mercial Appeal in 1936, he was president, 
editor, and assistant publisher of the 
Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., 
one of the outstanding newspapers of the 
South. 

George Morris was always keenly in- 
terested in public affairs. He was a pa- 
triot and a statesman. He loved his 
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country, and he admired unselfish pub- 
lie service. He returned, as I have stated, 
to Washington in 1930 as the correspond- 
ent of the Commercial Appeal. His col- 
umn was probably more widely read than 
any other column in Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, or Mississippi. 

George Morris was an accomplished 
student and a courageous writer. His 
character was unblemished and his in- 
tegrity unquestioned. His passing is a 
distinct loss to the newspaper fraternity 
and to the many readers of the Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from today’s New 
York Times entitled “Veteran ict ime ay 
tation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there bieten to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Vork? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WI . Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in some pertinent information relative 
to the Congressional Medal awarded to 
Lieutenant Childers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two respects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Garnes asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a letter 
from the director of the National Ameri- 
canization Commission of the American 
Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

CONGRESSIONAL PAGES 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been reading and hearing a lot 
lately about juvenile delinquency or juve- 
nile irresponsibility, but one group of 
young people who are closely connected 
with this Congress are taking the other 
avenue. Instead of breaking the laws, 


they are trying to help break the Axis. 
I refer to our congressional pages. 

I am informed that on May 1 at 8:30 
p. m. the congressional pages will spon- 
sor a War bond and stamp dance, to 
which we are all invited, in the new ball 
room of the Shoreham Hotel. They will 
have three booths at which War bonds 
and stamps will be sold. Music will be 
furnished by Charles Mayer and his all- 
girl band, and dancing will be informal. 

I congratulate these young men, and 
hope that the Members will encourage 
them, because they are doing a very 
worthy thing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are all proud 
of our pages. They are great youngsters. 
Their experience here, coming in their 
formative years, will give them an out- 
look on life that will be invaluable to 
them in their journey through life. It 
will be an inspiration to them and a con- 
tribution toward their leading fine, con- 
structive lives. They are a great bunch 
of youngsters. We all ought to applaud 
their enthusiasm. I know they have 
touched me up already. They are 
around, and they are going to buttonhole 
us. We ought to make their War bond 
drive a big success. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on today, Calendar Wednesday, 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 4679) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1395), 
which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JENSEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF GEN. DOUGLAS Mac- 
ARTHUR FOR PRESIDENT 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my desire in this special 
order to review briefly the accomplish- 
ments and the qualifications of a great 
American general, Douglas MacArthur. 
I do this because the interest of the 
country has been focused this past 2 
weeks upon General MacArthur, Con- 
siderable criticism has been leveled at 
this speaker and the general for the re- 
lease of the correspondence between us, 
As I have said before, I assume the en- 
tire responsibility for doing this. It is 
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possible that I made a mistake in judg- 
ment; time alone will tell. As a surgeon 
I have frequently found it necessary to 
make a bold, deep incision to reach the 
root of the individual’s trouble. When 
the incision healed results were good. 
Seventy-five percent of the hundreds of 
letters are favorable. My motives were 
the best. My earnest desire was to be of 
the most service to my country and to 
General MacArthur. I believe it is also 
a golden opportunity to bring to the 
country and the Republican Party a 
vigorous program and name as its can- 
didate for President an outstanding 
American who by ability and experience 
will command the confidence of the 
people in all parties. This is a year when 
issues will transcend party lines. I have 
no doubt that both parties will have a 
vigorous program. I am sure the Repub- 
licans will, and I trust they will name as 
their candidate the strongest man avail- 
able. The Republican Party is not a one- 
man party. There are no indispensable 
men. Because of this fact I have felt 
it my duty to urge my party to name a 
great American citizen who, although 
he is a Republican and the son and 
grandson of Republicans, has given out- 
standing service to his country in non- 
political activities. 

General MacArthur combines with his 
military record outstanding administra- 
tive and executive ability. No President 
has had as much prior to assuming his 
duties of that office. 

The general’s grandfather came from 
Scotland. He was a lawyer in Wiscon- 
sin. He was Governor of the State. He 
served as an associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
He was a Republican, 

MacArthur's father was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, reared in Wisconsin. He be- 
came a lieutenant in the Union Army at 
the age of 17. He was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and came 
out of the war a colonel at the age of 
20. His father entered the Regular Army 
after the war as a second lieutenant. He 
rose to the rank of lieutenant general 
and commander of our forces in our Phil- 
ippine Insurrection. He was a Repub- 
lican. 

The general was born in Little Rock, 
Ark., while his father was stationed there 
in the Indians wars. His mother is a 
gracious and charming member of an 
old Virginia family. He was appointed 
to West Point from Wisconsin. He 
graduated at the head of his class and 
was immediately ordered to the Philip- 
pines, where he served under his father, 
both there and as an observer of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Theodore Roose- 
velt appointed him aide-de-camp. He 
served under General Pershing as com- 
mander of the Rainbow Division. 

He is the only four-star general ever 
to receive the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, which was given to him about 2 
years ago. General MacArthur served 
under President Hoover as Chief of Staff. 
President Roosevelt continued him in 
this office, the only time such a prece- 
dent has been set. General MacArthur’s 
past experience in Washington has given 
him a knowledge and insight into all 
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types of foreign and diplomatic affairs 
which would make him more valuable 
in securing for the United States peace 
terms that would be to the best interest 
of this country and its citizens. Cer- 
tainly no other candidate now proposed 
has had any experience along these lines 
and undoubtedly would be handicapped 
because of this inexperience. He is a 
Republican. You can trace his Republi- 
can line unbroken back to Lincoln. The 
general has a magnetic personality. He 
is an effective speaker. In all of his ac- 
tive life he has been a leader of men. 
He instills confidence in his men. He 
is a born statesman as well as a great 
soldier. He is a quick thinker with a 
quiet, courteous, dignified, keen, and 
penetrating mind. 8 

It is my feeling that here we have a 
great American, who can well be the can- 
didate of the American people, both the 
South and the North. He is not a can- 

` didate of any political party, though they 
could both well be honored by his pres- 
ence upon their ticket. MacArthur is 
not controlled by any group or clique in 
this country. He would only be tolerant 
of the American ideas and ideals. He 
wants no truck with fascism and nazi- 
ism, nor those things that would destroy 
America. He wants not only to win this 
war but to win a permanent peace. Gen- 
eral MacArthur is by life training, char- 
acter, and principles a statesman of 
world-wide vision and world cooperation. 
The isolationists’ viewpoint is the reverse 
of everything MacArthur is fighting for. 
He believes with the American people 
that the roots and branches of fascism 
must be destroyed. 

The American people are thinking in 
simple, honest, and direct terms. They 
have their menfolk and women in this 
war. Their homes have been broken up. 
They are concerned as to how the war 
has been progressing. They are con- 
cerned about the tremendous loss of life 
in the past and that which may well 
occur in the invasion and the conquer- 
ing of the Pacific. The womenfolk, 
who have sent their men to war, know 
that there are other dangers behind the 
battle lines that too frequently threaten 
the American home. They want to vote 
for someone who has military experience 
to be President of the United States. 
In doing this it will help shorten the war 
and bring their men back home and thus 
keep the home ties of America intact. 

I am thoroughly convinced that unless 
the Republican Party can give the Amer- 
ican people such a candidate, many of 
the voters will support the present war 
administration for another term in order 
to finish the job. This is illustrated by 
Robert Hannegan, the national Demo- 
cratic chairman, in a recent keyncte 
speech in Detroit, when he lashed out 
against the outstanding Republican 
Governor in New York. Mr. Hannegan 
told the story about the bird dog, which 
is not full grown or in his prime and 
hasn't learned much yet,” and the old 
trapper asked, “Do he or don't he?” 
They are already priming their vocal 
cords, as evidenced by a song which came 
to my desk entitled “They Are Either 
Too Young or Too Old.” I presume this 
refers to the military record of one of 
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the candidates. I will say this to the 
new dealers, who are attacking this ca- 
pable Governor, that if he is selected by 
the delegates at their convention, the 
Republican Party will be 100 percent be- 
hind him. It will be a pleasure for me to 
take off my coat and go to work. I am 
further convinced that the new dealers 
will wonder just what struck them after 
the elections in November. The people 
of the country are sick and tired of the 
bungling on the home front. While I be- 
lieve he is far more vulnerable than 
other candidates, he can and will be 
elected if he receives the nomination. 

This administration will not find much 
ammunition for political attacks on 
General MacArthur. Their best argu- 
ment to date has been that he is most 
needed on the battle front, but this argu- 
ment is lost already, for many of the 
new dealers are suggesting that Mac- 
Arthur be brought home to become Sec- 
retary of War. Why should he not be 
brought home as President and Com- 
mander in Chief of all the armed forces? 
Neither can they build their campaign 
around the argument that he is not fully 
acquainted with the war effort on the 
battle front and the home front. 

Even General MacArthur's severest 
critics or bitterest opponents must ad- 
mit that the general is preeminently 
qualified by experience to assume full 
charge and command of all branches of 
the Army and Navy. His recent associ- 
ations with Admiral Halsey in the Pacific 
operations have given him an insight 
and knowledge of the use of combined 
Army and Navy forces, that is probably 
possessed by no other living man. Cer- 
tainly this especially qualifies him for the 
role of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

General MacArthur has been restless 
since he was ordered out of the Philip- 
pines. He is a soldier—an aggressive 
soldier. Last Saturday, April 22, 1944, 
he executed a marvelous military per- 
formance, when he landed at Hollandia 
in New Guinea with his troops, encourag- 
ing them and seeing that supplies and 
equipment were properly utilized. The 
general has needed more materials and 
airplanes in order to map out his Pacific 
campaign. He has waited in Australia, 
waited for help, waited for materials and 
yet, he has performed near miracles 
with what little he had. 

The general was in command of the 
Philippines while this New Deal admin- 
istration was permitting the sale of high 
octane gasoline and scrap iron to Japan. 
His army of Filipinos and Americans 
fought desperately to hold these islands. 
The hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House and Senate bear 
another evidence—that MacArthur was 
eternally right when he was fighting for 
a mechanized army and better officers 
and more men. He was everlastingly 
and eternally right when he fought for 
more fortifications in the Pacific and 
particularly in the Philippine Islands. 
His victories in the South Pacific actions, 
won with small forces and low casualties, 
are regarded by military men as tactical 
masterpieces, 

Nearly every individual of importance 
in the Pacific has been called home to 
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conferences or has taken part in the 
Near East plans of action. I wonder 
why the administration has ignored con- 
sulting this outstanding general. Why 
has the War Department not seen fit to 
call him into conferences in planning the 
Pacific attacks? Has there been politics 
by the War Department and the adminis- 
tration in purposely ignoring Mac- 
Arthur? 

When General MacArthur was Chief of 
Staff, he succeeded in 1935 in getting the 
appropriation of $755,000,000 for rehabil- 
itation of the Army. This was the largest 
appropriation since 1921. He was de- 
rided, smeared, and called a warmonger 
at that time, but, had his advice been 
followed, we would have begun this war 
with an adequate Army. In fact, there 
might not have been a Second World War 
for General MacArthur told the House 
Committee on Military Affairs on April 
26, 1933, just 11 years ago this day: 

We muddled through a number of wars. 
It has been said that had there been a Regular 
Army of 20,000 men at Bull Run, the Civil 
War would never have been fought. It was 
the absence of trained soldiers that produced 
the crisis. This practically prostrated this 
Nation for 50 years. It has also been said that 
had there been in this country 500,000 men 
under arms at the time that Von Bernstorff 
reported to the German Government that we 
would not be able to put that number in 
France, the old history of the World War 
would have been different. 


Again in the Philippines he was balked 
in his efforts to build up an army to pro- 
tect its independence when it was soon 
to be granted. He was promised funds 
to do this in 5 years. The funds were not 
forthcoming. When the war struck, he 
did his best until ordered to Australia 
to prepare for its defense. The story of 
what he has done with so little is one of 
the proudest pages in military history. 

If this country of ours is to remain the 
home of liberty and the land of free 
enterprise, there are three things we must 
do. We must unite in one supreme effort 
to bring this terrible war to a victorious 
end at the earliest possible date. We 
must be willing to cooperate with other 
nations so inclined, to bring out a just 
and enduring peace, granting nations the 
right to work out their own destiny 
insofar as actions do not threaten the 
peace of the world. We must preserve 
in this country the American way of life, 
cutting away the cancerous growth of 
bureaucracy that is making our Federal 
Government the master, and not the 
servant of the people. 

Today we are a people divided into 
factions. We are not putting our full 
strength into the war effort. We are 
afraid of the peace that will follow the 
war. We fear that our leaders are mak- 
ing entangling alliances without our 
knowledge. We know that we are being 
saddled with a government that is bent 
on regimenting our every activity. The 
pleas of our high officials and the ef- 
forts of the greatest battery of propa- 
gandists and press agents ever assem- 
bled do not arouse our enthusiasm. All 
this is a clear indication that the peo- 


ple have lost faith in our leadership. 


I believe, however, that a great major- 
ity of the people are willing, even anx- 
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ious, to take the course I have outlined 
above. They are waiting only for the 
leadership that will inspire them. The 
present leadership cannot do it. What 
does it have to offer in this year of great 
decision? Only a continuation of our 
present state. The Democratic Party 
will either offer us Franklin Roosevelt 
for another 4 years, or it will present the 
name of another who will be acceptable 
to him. If the Democratic Party wins 
the next election, it will be because no 
candidate or program has been offered 
that will give the people hope for better 
things. en the American people are 
in doubt, they sit tight. 

I have tried to tell the story of a great 
American. He is a soldier—our greatest 
living soldier. He is steeped in the tra- 
ditions of his country. He believes in 
the wisdom of the people. He firmly be- 
lieves in the democratic processes that 
have brought this country to its present 
high state. He is not identified with any 
faction or section. Because he believes 
in the democratic processes he could be 
trusted to return to the people the war- 
time powers that have been granted to 
the Executive. He could be trusted to 
end the domination that the Executive 
has assumed over the legislative and 
judicial branches of our Government. 

Because of its importance in this world 
the United States can no longer play the 
role of isolationist. On the other hand, 
it cannot presume to tell other peoples 
the kind of government they must have. 
By remaining strong with an adequate 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, it can join 
with other nations in preventing any 
country from threatening the peace of 
the world. It can help to bind up the 
wounds, feed the hungry, and help the 
worthy to help themselves. It can do its 
greatest work by treating its neighbors 
unselfishly and setting an example of 
how free peoples can live. It must be 
sure that when it speaks the world will 
listen. It cannot do this if it again be- 
comes weak. Although he has not stated 
his views on foreign relations, this is the 
attitude I am sure the general would 
take. 

The next President must be fearless, 
honest, and have the ability to cut 
through the unbelievable red tape and 
confusion which has now fastened itself 
upon our body politic. That is the reason 
I have suggested one term for the Gen- 
eral. With a Vice President like Gov- 
ernor Griswold, of Nebraska, Governor 
Dewey, or Governor Bricker, this country 
would be in sane, sound hands. The 
Vice President would be ready to assume 
the Presidency after the General’s one 
term as President. 

The Republican Party has a duty to 
perform greater than it has had in many 
years. It must present a definite pro- 
gram. It must nominate as its candi- 
date for the Presidency a man of the 
highest ability and broadest experience. 
Unless it does so, it may lose the chance 
to return this country to the paths of 
democracy. Fortunately it can offer a 
program and it can offer such a man. 
That man is Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. : 

Mr. FISH. I have been listening with 
very great interest to the gentleman’s 
remarks in which he says that General 
MacArthur is our greatest, most able, 
and most successful general. Would it 
not be well now to urge the House to use 
its influence to have weapons, men, tanks, 
and airplanes sent to General Mac- 
Arthur? For 2 years I have advocated 
that upon the floor of this House. I 
understand that only about 10 percent 
of American weapons are being sent to 
the far Pacific. We have the greatest 
general, the most successful general in 
the war out there. He himself is asking 
for these weapons. Should we not, in 
Congress raise our voice and use what- 
ever influence we have to urge upon 
those who have the responsibility to 
send these weapons immediately to Gen- 
eral MacArthur so that he cannot just 
hop from one island to the other, but 
conquer the Philippines and attack 
Japan? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. I 
think he is absolutely right. If General 
MacArthur has the airplanes and war 
materials he will shorten the war in the 
Pacific. He certainly knows the war in 
the Pacific. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WHITTINGTON in the chair). The time of 
the gentleman from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp on 
the Coast Guard and include therein an 
article written by Mr. Kensil Bell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED ARMY AVIATION ACADEMY 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. _ 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill providing 
for the establishment of an Army Avia- 
tion Academy on land acquired by the 
Federal Government for war purposes in 
the State of New Mexico. The bill pro- 
vides for the operation of the school in 
conjunction with the Military Academy 
at West Point, or independently of the 
Military Academy, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, and under his con- 
trol and supervision. 

It is the intent of the bill that such 
an academy for the training of commis- 
sioned officers in the air branch of.the 
service be established in New Mexico, 
I do not know that it is proper for me 
to state publicly how many hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land have been 
acquired by the Federal Government in 
that State for use in the training of men 
for the air service; or that it is proper 
for me to describe to you in detail what 
may be considered as one of the largest 
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and finest of air bases in the country 
and which is located in New Mexico. 
But the fact is that our Government has 
today in its own name vast facilities in 
that State which inay be utilized with- 
out too much additional cost in the post- 
war period for the finest air training 
schools in the country. 

Whether in purchasing such proper- 
ties and in developing the air-base fa- 
cilities it has there, the Government in- 
tended to use them in the future for such 
purposes, I do not know; but such train- 
ing of men and officers for the air forces 
will be necessary and the Government 
could not have found a more ideal area. 
Day after day, and month after month, 
the year round, the weather is perfect for 
flying. Within short distances waste 
lands are available for permanent use as 
bomb and practice ranges, and which 
may be utilized for that purpose without 
injury to the State. 

New Mexico by the very nature of 
things cannot have maximum industrial 
development. Yet its record in the war 
is such that it deserves the greatest con- 
sideration in locating post-war public 
works and institutions. With its well- 
trained National Guard, with its own 
military institute at Roswell—one of the 
finest in the United States—and with its 
prompt response for volunteers in the 
Army and Navy in every war, New 
Mexico has shown a spirit which should 
be recognized by the Nation and re- 
warded by something more tangible 
than praise. 

New Mexico wants to enter a serious 
bid for such an air academy and for air 
schools after the war. 

And may I say also that when such an 
aviation academy is established, I do not 
know of anything more fitting and prop- 
er than that it be dedicated to the heroic 
stand of our boys at Bataan, and as a 
perpetual memorial for the brave men 
who fell there. 

May I thank the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for permitting me to make these 
few remarks ahead of his special order 
address, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous orden of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. SAUTHOFF] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
clock of destiny is tolling the knell of 
Hitler and his followers. Every day we 
read in the press that each hour the 
reckoning is drawing closer. What will 
happen when that hour strikes? Prob- 
ably confusion, chaos, and revolution, 
with everyone pointing the finger of guilt 
at everyone else, with the accusation, 
It's his fault.” But in the midst of all 
this effort to avoid any guilt, we can be 
almost positive that the Nazis will blame 
the Jews for the misfortunes of the people 
and attempt to stir up more bitterness 
and hatred so as to wreak vengeance on 
these unhappy people. What can we do 
about it? 

LET US REVIEW THE RECORD 


Following the First World War, the 
British Government pledged itself to the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. Before that 
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declaration was made, Great Britain 
secured the approval of the United States 
of America. Subsequently, the Allied 
Supreme Council allotted the mandate 
for Palestine to Great Britain to put the 
above resolution into effect. 

Nineteen years later, the British Gov- 

ernment issued the Palestine white 
paper, putting a stoppage on Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine after March 
1944, with other limitations. From all 
that I have learned on the subject, the 
British white paper was issued without 
the knowledge or consent of the United 
States Government. This, in my judg- 
ment, is a direct repudiation of her con- 
tractual obligation, and this country 
should not permit such a repudiation 
without our knowledge and consent, for 
if we sit silently by without a protest on 
our part, then we must be deemed to 
acquiesce in this repudiation and there- 
fore consent to it. I do not find anywhere 
that the President, the State Depart- 
ment, or the Congress has made any such 
declaration. 
I cannot help but feel that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as well as 
the Government of Great Britain, is di- 
rectly responsible for the lives of these 
unfortunate people, and that therefore in 
the name of common decency and hu- 
manity, we should vigorously pursue a 
policy aiming at first, a strict adherence 
to the Palestine mandate, and second, the 
protection, insofar as it is at all humanly 
possible, of the Jewish people situated in 
lands occupied by the Nazis. i 

All of us are convinced, even though we 
haye not been eye witnesses, of the ter- 
rors ana horrors visited upon these help- 
less people and no one can doubt but 
what the near future will mean an in- 
crease in brutality, starvation, and ex- 
termination. ‘Surely we can use our good 
offices and solicit the aid of neutral coun- 
tries in seeking to remove these people 
before the last unholy catastrophe be- 
falls them.. I cannot understand why 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
not made a more persistent effort to ex- 
tend a helping hand to those who are so 
sorely distressed. I appreciate that our 
Foreign Relations Committee always 
falls back on that well-known apology, 
“Our allies do not think that this is the 
proper time.” What they really mean is 
that the British Government objects, and 
the committee bows to that objection. 
Why should it? 

The United States is a free and power- 
ful Nation and ought to have a foreign 
policy of its own. When do we expect to 
grow up? Must we always be led about 
by the hand and lock to Britain for our 
foreign policy? 

For several years the question of feed- 

_ing the starving children of Europe has 
been before our committee but it has 
taken no action. For months the Pales- 
tine question has been before our com- 
mittee but no action has been taken. We 
are told that Britain objects. Let it be 
said to our shame and disgrace that the 
objections of Britain did not stop Turkey 
from aiding the starving people of 
Greece. Why then should it stop us? I 
think it is high time we stood on our own 
feet and declared our own principles and 
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ceased having a foreign policy where the 
tail wags the dog. 

Two of my warmest friends are Judge 
and Mrs. S. B. Schein, of the city of Mad- 
ison, Wis. They have prepared for me 
a memorandum on the Palestine subject. 
Judge Schein is an able lawyer, and Mrs. 
Schein is a woman of culture and refine- 
ment and exceptional learning. This 
memorandum has been prepared in a 
straightforward, concise, and under- 
standable manner, and I feel deeply in- 
debted to Judge and Mrs. Schein for the 
privilege of having the benefit of their 
studies and research on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend this memorandum at this 
point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The memorandum referred to follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE BRITISH WHITE 
PAPER or 1939 


1. THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


On November 2, 1917, the British Govern- 
ment, in a statement known as the Balfour 
declaration, pledged itself to facilitate the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people. Before the declara- 
tion was made, Great Britain sought and se- 
cured the approval of the United States of 
America. (Mr. Lloyd George, Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, November 17, 
1930; vol. 245, No. 15, p. 78.) 

‘The declaration reads as. follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with. favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.” 

At that time Lord Balfour was His Majesty's 
P-incipal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

2. WISCONSIN RESOLUTION 


On June 17, 1919, the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture unanimously adopted a resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Anton Kuckuk (Sha- 
wano) favoring the establishment of a 
Jewish state as “essential to the millions of 
people who have been faithful and loyal sub- 
jects of several nations of which they are 
citizens and have been for centuries op- 
pressed, through racial prejudice, and left 
without a parent country.” 

A similar resolution was adopted in most 
States of the Union about that time. 

l 3. THE MANDATE FOR PALESTINE 

On April 25, 1920, at San Remio, Italy, the 
Allied Supreme Council allotted the mandate 
for Palestine to Great Britain for the express 
purpose of putting the Balfour declaration 
into effect, (Resolution adopted by the 
principal Allied Powers at the conference 
of Supreme Council for the Allied Nations 
at San Remo.) 

Article 6 of the mandate states: 

“The administration of Palestine, while 
ensuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions and shall encourage, in 
cooperation with the Jewish agency referred 
to in article 4, close settlement by Jews on 
the land, including state lands and ‘waste 
lands not required for public purposes.” 

Article 4 of the mandate refers to “An 
appropriate Jewish agency * * a public 
body for the purpose of advising and coop- 
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erating with the administration of Pales- 
tine. * The Zionist organiza- 
tion „shall be recognized as such 
agency. It shall take steps in consultation 
with His Britannic Majesty’s Government to 
secure the cooperation of all Jews who are 
willing to assist in the establishment of the 
Jewish national home.” 


4. EXCERPTS FROM THE CHURCHILL MEMORANDUM 
OF JUNE 3, 1922 


“When it is asked what is meant by the 
Jewish national home in Palestine, it may 
be answered that it is not the imposition 
of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants 
of Palestine as a whole, but the further de- 
velopment of the existing Jewish eommunity, 
with the assistance of Jews in other parts of 
the world, in order that it may become a 
center in which the Jewish people as a whole 
may take, on grounds of religion and race, 
an interest and a pride. But in order that 
this community may have the best prospects 
of free development and provide a full op- 
portunity for the Jewish people to display its 
capacities, it is essential that it should know 
that it is in Palestine as of right and not on 
sufferance. 

“That is the reason why it is necessary that 
the existence of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine should be internationally guaran- 
teed, and that it should be formally recog- 
nized to rest upon ancient historic connec- 
tion. 

“For the fulfillment of this policy it is 
necessary that the Jewish community in 
Palestine should be able to increase its num- 
bers by immigration. This immigration can- 
not be so great in volume as to exceed what- 
ever may be the economic capacity of the 
eountry at the time to absorb new arrivals.” 

With reference to the “absorptive capacity” 
of Palestine, our experience in the past 25 
years has abundantly established the fact 
that with new Jewish immigration, new in- 
dustries have been created and d-veloped, 
more waste land put under cultivation, and, 
in general, such immigration has brought 
greater prosperity to that country. Experi- 
ence is a great teacher, and we know of no 
reason why the opening of the doors for 
wider Jewish immigration should not cor- 
respondingly result in greater advancement 
and prosperity to that country. There is still 
much to be done to bring Palestine to its full 
capacity in the various fields of worth-while 
achievement, 


5. JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FAVORING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL HOME FOR 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


“Resolved, etc., That the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of Christian and 
all othér non-Jewish communities in Palés- 
tine, and that the holy places and religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine shall be ade- 
quately protected.” 

(Adopted by Congress on June 30, 1922, 
and signed by President Harding on Septem- 
ber 21, 1922.) 

Treaty series, No. 728. convention between 
the United States and Great Britain, rights 
in Palestine: 

Signed at London, December 3, 1924. 

Ratification advised by the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1925. 

Ratifled by the President, March 2. 1925. 

Ratified by Great Britain, March 18, 1925. 
- Ratifications exchanged at London, De- 
cember 3, 1925. 

Proclaimed December 5, 1925. 

It is clear that the assent of America as 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers was 
regarded as necessary for the validity of the 
administration of Palestine by Great Britain, 
and that America, for her part, had not re- 
linquished the right to a voice in the dispo- 
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sition of Palestine to which as an Associated 
Power she was entitled. 

In this connection let me add that there 
were fifty-odd governments, including. the 
United States and Great Britain, that were 
parties to and signatories of this mandate. 


6. JEWISH ACHIEVEMENTS THAT FOLLOWED AS 
A RESULT OF THE BALFOUR DECLARATION AND 
THE MANDATE 
Pursuant to the pronouncements contained 

in the Balfour Declaration and the conven- 
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tions contained in the mandate, the Jewish 
people the world over—Zionist and non- 
Zionist alike—have poured millions of dol- 
lars into Palestine; have converted a waste 
land into a garden spot; have cleared the 
swamps and have eliminated malaria and 
other tropical diseases; have established 
health centers and hospitals for all the peo- 
ple of Palestine; have practically wiped out 
the dread eye disease, trachoma, so prevalent 
in that part cf the world. The following 
table may be of interest to you: 


Facts about Palestine in 1917 and today 


Jewish population. 

Agricultural settleme 

Land owned by Jews 

Number of Jews tiving on farm settle- | 12, 
ments, 


56,000. 
3. 


Jews engaged in industry. ION io sais nets pen 
Te) Aviv A small suburb.. 
Emek or Valley of Jezreel Swampland 


Hebrew Universitv.... 
Jewish schoo] pupils. 
Gonne 


man Empire. 


Country infected with diseases 
.| Ships had to anchor far from shores of 
of Haifa and Jaffa. 
Candles and oil lamps. 


Useless body of water 


Cruel Turkish rulers of former Otto- 


1917 1942 


550,000, 


250. 
1.500, C000 dunams, 
150,000. 


160,000. 

All-Jewish city of 200,000, 

Dotted with many Jewish settle- 
ments. 

A healthſul country. 

Modern harbor at Haifa, Also 
new port at Tel Aviv. 

Light and power from Ruttenberg 
electrical power stations. 

Rich source of potash and other 
valuable chemicals. 

Great center ol learning. 


85,000. 

British administration, Self-cov- 
ernment of Jews in internal mat- 
ters, 
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3 A dunam ot land is equivalent to Ji of an acre. 


It may be of interest to you that Philip 

Murray, president of the C. I. O., appearing 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
a few days ago, in his endorsement of the 
resolution calling for free Jewish immigra- 
tion’ into Palestine, stated: 
We are particularly proud of the out- 
standing achievements of Jewish labor in 
Palestine. We believe that the progress of 
the Jewish national home should be per- 
mitted to continue unimpeded and unim- 
paired, particularly in view of the tragic 
plight of hundreds of thousands of Jews in 
Europe, and the necessity of providing for 
them a place of resettlement and rehabili- 
tation after the war.” 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
is also on record in favor of the foregoing 
resolution, 


7. TEXT OF BRITISH WHITE PAPER ON PALESTINE 
ISSUED MAY 17, 1939 


In May 1939 the British Government is- 

sued the Palestine white paper. Essentially 
it was a capitulation to Arab demands to 
put an end to the Jewish national home. 
It provided for (1) total stoppage of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine after March 1944; 
(2) rigorous restrictions on land purchases 
by Jews; (3) the ultimate establishment of 
an independent Palestine state, in which 
Jews should constitute not more than one- 
third of the population. 
In the parliamentary debate in the House 
of Commons prior to the issuance of the 
white paper, on November 24, 1938, Mr. 
Maicolm MacDonald, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, is quoted as saying: 

“The Arabs cannot say that the Jews are 
driving them out of the country. If not a 
single Jew had come to Palestine after 1918, 
I believe that the Arab population of Pales- 
tine today would still have been round about 
600,000 (instead cf over 1,000,000, as at 
present), at which it had been stable under 
the Turkish rule. It is because the Jews, who 
have come to Palestine, bringing modern 
health services and other advantages that 
Arab men and women, who would have been 
dead, are alive today; that Arab children, who 
would never have drawn breath, have been 
born and grow strong,” 
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The Permanent Mandates Commission at 
its last meeting before the present war at 
Geneva June 8-29, 1939, held the white paper 
to be inconsistent with Britain's obligations 
under the mandate. N 

In Parliament, House cf Commons cffleiel 
report, May 23, 1939, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
supported by Mr. Amory, Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair, and Mr. Herbert Morrison (all of them 
now members of the British Government), 
denounced the white paper as “a breach and 
a repudiation” of Britain’s pledges and pro- 
phesied that it could not stand. Mr. Church- 
ill is quoted as saying on that occasion: 
“The provision that Jewish immigration can 
be stopped in 5 years’ time by the deci- 
sion of an Arab majority * * * isa 
plain breach of a solemn obligation. * * * 
This pledge of a home of refuge, of an asy- 
lum, was not made to the Jews in Palestine 
but to the Jews outside of Palestine, to that 
vast, unhappy mass of scattered, persecuted, 
wandering Jews whose intense, unchanging, 
unconquerable desire has been for a national 
home. * * Nov there is the breach, 
there is the violation of the pledge, there is 
the abandonment of the Balfour Declara- 
tion; there is the end of the vision, of the 
hope, of the dream. * * * Yesterday the 
minister responsible descanted eloquently in 
glowing passages upon the magnificent work 
which the Jewish colonists have done. They 
have made the desert bloom. They have 
started a score of thriving industries. 
They have founded a great city on a barren 
shore. They have harnessed the Jordan and 
spread its electricity throughout the land. 
So far from being persecuted, the Arabs have 
crowded into the country and multiplied 
till their population has increased more 
than even all world Jewry could lift up the 
Jewish population. Now we are asked to de- 
cree that all this is to stop, and all this is to 
come to an end. We are now asked to sub- 
mit—and this is what rankles with me—to 
an agitation which is fed with foreign money 
and ceaselessiy inflamed by Nazi and by 
Fascist propaganda.” 

Furthermore, the white paper provides that 
the neighboring Arab states not mentioned 
in the mandate are, under certain circum- 
Stances, to be consulted during the trans- 
formation of Palestine from a mandated ter- 
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ritory to an independent state. On the other 
hand, it completely ignores the Jewish agency, 
which has been the Jewish body advising and 
cooperating with the Palestinian adminis- 
tration, in accordance with the mandate. 


8. LIMITATION OF LAND PURCHASE UNDER THE 
WHITE PAPER 


The white paper provides that the high 
commissioner for Palestine be given powers 
to regulate and prohibit the transfer of land 
to Jews. On this basis of authority, the 
Palestine land transfer regulations of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1940, were issued. 

In these regulations, Palestine was divided 
into three zones: 

Zone A. About 63,1 percent of the total 
area, transfer of land by an Arab to a Jew 
is altogether prohibited. 

Zone B. About 31.8 percent of the total 
area, land transfers from Arabs to Jews may 
be allowed under special circumstances but 
only at the discretion of the high commis- 
sioner. 

Zone C. The so-called free zone, about 5.1 
percent of the total area—only in this zone 
do land transfers remain unrestricted. 

According to the land-transfer regulations, 
Jews, even those who are citiz3ns of Pales- 
tine, will not be allowed to buy land in nearly 
95 percent of the total area of the country. 
Others, whether they are citizens of Pales- 
tine or foreigners, retain unrestricted pur- 
chase rights. 8 : ' 

The mandate, in article 15, states that “no 
discrimination of any kind shall be made 
between the inhabitants of Palestine on the 
ground of race, religion, or language. No 
person should be excluded frem Palestine on 
the ground ‘of his religious belief.” 

In providing for the cessation of Jewish 
immigration, and in barring the Jews from 
land purchases in large areas of Palestine, 
the white paper is not only inconsistent with 
the mandate’s terms, but would make Pales- 
tine a country in which Jews are discrimi- 
nated against on the basis of race or religion. 
We hold that the discrimination egainst 
Jews as such with respect to land ownership 
and immigration is wrong in principle and a 
violation of the legal duty of the mandatory. 


9. PALESTINIAN JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PRESENT WAR 


. The information contained in this para- 
graph No. 9 was taken from the recent book 
by Pierre van Paassen, The Forgotten Ally. 

. Referring to the war in Africa when Rom- 
mel was at the gates of Egypt, Rommel “never 
had more than 200,000 men under his com- 
mand in Africa. Until Montgomery tock 
over from Auchinleck, the British, Mr. 
Churchill declared, had at no time more than 
45,000 men on the African front. Of these 
45,000, a quarter were Jews. Not until the 
joint Anglo-American landing in Morocco 
and Algeria did the British have more men 
and material in the north Africa-near east- 
ern theater of war than their German ad- 
versary. The battle for Egypt and the Surcz 
Canal was won by Bernard Montgomery be- 
fore American troops set foot on Africa's 
shore. It was the British Eighth Army that 
turned the tide. In that army and suppcrt- 
ing that army were 30,000 Jewish voluntecrs 
and 200,000 Palestinian industrial workers 
and farmers” (p. 229). 

“Jewish industries, large and small alike, 
and Jewish agriculture in Palestine supplied 
the British armies with bandages, pharme- 
ceutical articles, ether, sulfanilamide, benzoic 
ecid, nicotinic acid, vitamin B complex, 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C), insulin, alka- 
loids, microscopic stains; further precision 
instruments, tobacco, 135,000 pairs of boots 
per month, fruit, vegetables, wheat, wine, 
X-ray apparatus, 25,000 tons of cement per 
month, soap, chocolate, spare parts for auto- 
mobiles and trucks, sandbags, timber, tents, 
linen uniforms, and busses taken from the 
Palestinian transportation system” (p. 232). 
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“Palestinian Jews lugged the oll and gaso- 
Hne from Haifa and Mosul across the Syrian 
and the Sinaian Deserts to Montgomery's 
mechanized forces. 

“Palestine furnished to the British armies 
in Libya, Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Somaliland, 
thousands of doctors, nurses, and dentists, 
It placed the great Hadassah Medical Center 
in Jerusalem at the disposal of the Empire” 
(p. 234). 

“The elaborately organized British Infor- 
mation Service in the United States could 
have pointed to Palestine, a country under 
British mandate, whose Jews did fight, where 
out of a Jewish population of half a million, 
137,000 registered for service the moment war 
broke out, and whose Jewish inhabitants 
fought to the full extent they were permitted 
to fight” (p. 237). 

10. NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL 

On February 13, 1944, the following edi- 
torial appeared in the New York Times: 

“The presence of our troops and supply 
depots in the Near East and our vital concern 
in peace and order in this strategic area give 
us a right to urge that the white 
paper should now be abrogated. At the time 
it was published this newspaper opposed the 
rigid limitation on the flow of immigrants 
into Palestine as unjust and unacceptable, 
and everything that has happened since con- 
firms and strengthens that opinion. The 
increasingly desperate state of those of Jew- 
ish faith in Europe has made it more than 
ever evident that in these tragic years the 
doors of any place of refuge, instead of being 
closed to a crack, should have been opened 
wider. 

“On the future political status of Palestine 
there is room for wide and deep divergences 
of view,” the editorial continues. “This 
question remains, and promises to remain for 
a long time to come, one of the most complex 
and highly charged problems for post-war 
statesmanship. But it is significant that 
Jews and non-Jews, no matter how much 
they differ on this point, stand solidly in sup- 
port of that part of the current congressional 
resolution that advocates American initiative 
in seeking to obtain the resumption of immi- 
gration. The hearings before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee reveal general agree- 
ment on the justice and necessity of remov- 
ing the white paper ban. This is a fair re- 
flection of public opinion in this country. 
The final settiement of the Palestine problem 
fits into the framework of the general peace. 
It depends on the code of justice and security 
the victors are able to establish. Meantime 
there can be no question that humanity and 
a sense of reality demand that the arbitrary 
ban should be lifted and immigration should 
be permitted on the most generous terms 
possible.” 

II, CONCLUSION 


It is our position that the white paper 
is a complete repudiation of the promise of 
the Balfour Declaration of 1917 and the com- 
mitments contained in the mandate of 1922, 
It is axiomatic to state that when two people 
enter into a contract, neither of the con- 
tracting parties should arbitrarily repudiate 
that contract. The United States Govern- 
ment is a party to this contract (the man- 
date), and Great Britain should not be per- 
mitted arbitrarily to repudiate the obligations 
contained therein. 

In this connection it is only fair to bring 
to your attention that this white paper re- 
duces the Jewish immigration to almost 
nothing but it leaves the doors of Palestine 
wide open to Arab or any other immigration. 
Anybody who calls this paper white must be 
color-blind. It was conceived in the rankest 
discrimination and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that those Jews living in war-torn 
Europe, who have nowhere else to go when 
this war is over, should not live. Such a 
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paper, so conceived and so dedicated, should 

not be countenanced by the civilized world. 

Dated at Madison, Wis., February 15, 1944, 
SAMUEL B. SCHEIN. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF, I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What the able gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has been saying 
is absolutely true. Iremember that when 
Prime Minister Churchill was here last 
May I asked him why it was not possible 
to get food to the starving women and 
children of Europe. His reply was that 
for every ton of food the Allies might send 
in the Germans would reduce their ship- 
ments of food into such countries by an 
equal amount, which was no answer at 
all 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. And it was very ef- 
fectively answered by Dr. Kirchner, the 
Quaker, who had charge of that par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was coming to that. 
It was Dr. Kirchner who answered that 
statement and demolished it utterly. 
For some years unfortunately we have 
leaned too much on Britain in formulat- 
ing our foreign policies. Whenever any- 
thing comes up of interest between na- 
tions the first question is: How will 
Britain react? I was in Europe as a dele- 
gate to the Oslo Conference shortly be- 
fore this war broke out. I remember how 
Britain and France urged Poland to hold 
out after Josef Beck had reached an 
agreement that was fairly satisfactory to 
both the Poles and the Germans. Those 
who objected to the agreement, among 
them this country through William C. 
Bullitt, who was hopping from place to 
place like a flea at that time trying to 
stir up trouble, the Poles were assured 
that if they would repudiate the agree- 
ment they would get all the help neces- 
sary to withstand an invasion from Ger- 
many. We all know how well that 
promise was kept. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I yield. 

Mr. FISH. I was very much interested 
in the gentleman’s speech in favor of 
action by the Congress of the United 
States to promote immigration into 
Palestine by doing away with restrictions 
under the white paper. I feel that a 
resolution along those lines should be 
passed by the Congress, not necessarily 
putting us on record in favor of a Jewish 
commonwealth, for that is a matter for 
the people over there, and there are many 
in America who think that if we endorsed 
a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine we 
might be involved in some future war. 
There is, however, no reason why the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs should not 
meet and pass a resolution upholding the 
Balfour resolution—upholding the reso- 
lution I myself introduced and that was 
passed by Congress in 1922 in favor of a 
homeland for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine, and denouncing the white paper, 
and insisting on the right of the perse- 
cuted and hounded Jewish people of cen- 
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tral Europe to enter Palestine. I believe 
such a resolution could be adopted. 

In view of the fact that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUTHOFF] so ably 
discussed the British attitude, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] just emphasized it, I should like to 
call the attention of the House to a state- 
ment made by the British Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, today, to the effect 
that he would not permit the British 
Empire to cede any of its islands off our 
coast to the United States, even at the 
request of our Congress. 

I raise that issue now. because one of 
our generals, Gen. George S. Patton, in a 
most irresponsible manner yesterday 
stated that the purpose of the United 
States is to rule the world. No one in the 
Congress that I know of wants to rule 
the world. We do not want to rule China 
or India or Burma or Europe or any 
other country. We might like to own 
these islands off our eastern coast and 
have them for our own permanent secu- 
rity and protection in case of future wars 
and also some of the islands we have 
captured from Japan, but that is as far 
as we would like to go. Instead of rul- 
ing the world we now find we cannot 
even get these British islands off our 
eastern coast when we have saved Eng- 
land and the British Empire in their 
darkest moment from invasion and de- 
struction. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Let me add along 
that very line for those who believe as 
General Patton does, and his remarks 
were ill-considered at this particular 
time, and we should start out with an 
alliance with Great Britain, following out 
his suggestion, then why in self-defense 
would not Russia, Germany, China, and 
Japan unite to protect themselves? At 
once you create two spheres of influence, 
one against the other, and they will be 
getting ready for the next world war. I 
do not want any part of that. 

Mr. FISH. In fairness to General 
Patton, and I am absolutely opposed to: 
his unfortunate and ill-advised state- 
ment, he did, it appears, include Russia— 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. You cannot take up 
some of these great powers and leave out 
others, 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is unfortunate 
that any highly placed official connected 
with this Government should give utter- 
ance to such a childish statement as Gen- 
eral Patton did in London on yesterday. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Which could only 
create suspicion in the minds of others. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not only that, but it 
fortifies rather the will to fight to the 
bitter end on the part of our opponents. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Yes; there may be 
some truth to that statement too. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If General Patton’s 
statement were the first of its kind that 
had been made, we could overlook it, but 
other officials have told us what they are 
going to do to the countries that are 
fighting as soon as the war is over, and, 
of course, their leaders use those state- 
ments as propaganda to keep the people 
fighting to the bitter end. 
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Mr.SAUTHOFF. That is correct, and, 
of course, they are a lot of lies. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly. Such state- 
ments serve only one purpose, and that 
is to prolong the war. 

Mr. FISH. I was going to make the 
same observation. It impairs the war 
effort. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Our boys do not want to 
fight to rule the world. They want to 
win the war and come home. They do 
not want to continue fighting after we 
have won the war in order to rule the 
world or to divide it in three parts, like 
ancient Gaul, between Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. That is right. They 
want to get back home and their folks 
want them back home and we want to 
help them get home, 

Mr. CRAWFORD, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In connection with 
this colloquy I think it is very important 
to read the full statement made by Sec- 
retary Hull on Easter Sunday evening, 
because I believe in that language you 
will find a considerable amount of jus- 
tification for General Patton having 
made the statement which he did make, 

Mr.SAUTHOFF. Well, I feel that Sec- 
retary Hull made a rather good state- 
ment. I read it and I have confidence 
that Secretary Hull has no disposition 
to create spheres of influence or to set 
up two forces, one against the other, 
which will only mean another war. We 
all know that. We are realistic enough 
and have sufficient knowledge of world 
affairs to appreciate the fact that no one 
is going to give up anything if they can 
help it except Uncle Sam, who has al- 
ways been generous, who has always done 
more than his part in world affairs and 
will continue to do so. This Congress 
has shown that by the passage of appro- 
priations for the United Nations relief 
and rehabilitation agency and also ap- 
propriations for lend-lease. We are in 
hearty accord for cooperation with the 
nations of the world, but we do not be- 
lieve in setting up these spheres of in- 
fluence which will only mean another 
war and perhaps the wiping out of an- 
other generation. We are opposed to 
that, and I think I can say that the ma- 
jority of the Members of this House are 
opposed to that. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Crawrorp asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp.) 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this time today 
in order to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House another phase of 
this war, the matter of food production. 
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I do this because of the fact that one 
organization happens to be located in the 
State of Wisconsin. The headquarters 
of this organization is Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and its members are scattered all over 
the State. The general manager of this 
organization, Mr. William O. Perdue, has 
been in Washington several days trying 
to show the situation that really exists 
at this time in the business of milk pro- 
duction. This particular organization is 
known as the Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative, and may I say it is not a man- 
ufacturing cooperative. It is a bargain- 
ing cooperative, and by that I mean to 
say that they do not make any dairy 
products whatsoever. Their function is 
to act as a bargaining agency for their 
members. Their milk goes largely into 
condensing factories, but they also have 
within their membership farmers whose 
milk goes to cheese factories. 

This is not a partisan question in any 
way because this organization has some 
twelve or thirteen thousand members. 
They belong to all the farm organiza- 
tions in our State and the members be- 
long to all political parties. This organ- 


-ization has been in existence for about 


15 years. One of the originators of the 
organization was a man by the name of 
Tom O'Conner. He happens to live in 
my home county, Manawa. I have fol- 
lowed the development of the organiza- 
tion probably closer than the average 
farm organization or farm cooperative, 
and I have seen it grow from a very few 
members to the twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand members that it now has scattered 
all over the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain from de- 
voting a minute to this man, Mr. Conner. 
He has spent day after day, year after 
year working to build up this organiza- 
tion. I may also state that if he had 
spent as much time and effort for a com- 
mercial organization he would have re- 
ceived two or three times as much as he 
ever received from this organization for 
his efforts. He lives on a family-sized 
farm and has operated it for many years. 
He has never approached the work of 
this organization from a partisan stand- 
point. I have talked with him dozens of 


times and I can say to you today that as 


far as he is concerned I have never heard 
him even for a half minute devote his 
attention to politics. I know he has put 
his whole life into this organization. 

The president of the cooperative is a 
man by the name of Melvin Mason, of 
Whitewater, Wis. He lives in the dis- 
trict represented by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SAUT- 
HOFF], on a 100-acre farm. He has 
the average kind of a herd, 15 to 18 cows, 
and he represents the real family-sized 
farm. When you realize these twelve or 
thirteen thousand members produce a 
billion one hundred million pounds, of 
milk annually, they would be averaged- 
sized farms or else they would, produce 
more than the billion one hundred mil- 
lion pounds with their membership of 
twelve or thirteen thousand members. 

I think in all fairness I should say I 
know that Mr. Di.wec and Mr. SAUTHOFF 
and Mr. HULL, regardless of party, have 
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been confronted with this problem week 
after week and month after month, and 
that they realize just as much the seri- 
ousness of the sitsation as I do myself, 
I do not want anyone to feel that they 
have not been out in the forefront. The 
only reason I might have been a little 
bit more active is that I happen to be on 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

I want to read a letter from Mr. 
William O. Perdue, general manager, as 
I know of no better way to present the 
facts to my colleagues. 

The letter is as follows: 


Pure MILK PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., April 20, 1944. 
To Wisconsin Senators and Representatives: 

Dear Sms: About a year ago the Office of 
Price Administration granted a price increase 
to the evaporated industry. The price in 
Wisconsin was fixed at $4.10 per case. At that 
time the O. P. A. claimed the proper price to 
producers should be $2.46 per hundredweight. 
However, the buyers of evaporated milk were 
paying farmers $2.60 per hundredweight, 
Consequently, the evaporated industry people 
claimed to be paying 14 cents per hundred- 
weight more than they could afford and as a 
result they have continuously tried to obtain 
relief by way of an increase in their ceiling 
price to the extent of 15 cents per hundred- 
weight but to no avail. 

Last September our cooperative negotiated 
with the evaporated industry for an increase 
of 15 cents per hundredweight. This brought 
the price to producers in Wisconsin for evap- 
orated milk to $2.75 per hundredweight. 

I have had many people connected with the 
evaporated, cheese, butter-powder industry 
inform me that the War Food Administration 
was very much displeased when the price for 
evaporated milk increased from $2.60 per hun- 
dredweight to $2.75 per hundredweight. It 
was the feeling of these people that the War 
Food Administration was concerned about a 
possible disparity between evaporated milk 
and other dairy product farm prices. 

In March of 1944 the War Food Adminis- 
tration increased the feed subsidy from 35 
cents per hundredweight to 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight. This increase amounts to 15 
cents per hundredweight. (The exact 
amount the evaporated people had asked for 
by way of increased ceiling prices.) This in- 
crease was contrary to a public announce- 
ment made February 2, 1944. This an- 
nouncement said, “For the spring and sum- 
mer months it was indicated that it would 
be the Administrator's intention to continue 
the general dairy payments at seasonally 
lower rates during the time the pastures are 
more productive.” 

Figuratively speaking, the buyers of evapo- 
rated milk were told, We (the Government) 
will increase subsidies 15 cents, and you (the 
evaporated industry) can decrease producer 
prices 15 cents per hundredweight.” Conse- 
quently the evaporated industry decreased 
their buying price to producers effective 
March 15, 10 cents per hundredweight, and 
members of the industry have informed me 
that a further reduction of 5 cents per hun- 
dredweight will be put into effect April 1. 
Thus as the Government increased the sub- 
sidy 15 cents, the buyers decreased the pro- 
ducer price 15 cents, and if the War Food 
Administration carries out the intent of the 
news release of February 2, 1944, to decrease 
subsidies seasonally, the subsidies will be re- 
duced 15-30 cents per hundredweight by 
June 1. Therefore, the Wisconsin farmers 
will have received 45 cents per hundred- 
weight less for their milk by June. This is 
the reward they are to receive for carrying out 
the request of the War Food Administration, 
announced February 2, 1944. and 
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further expressed the hope that in the in- 
terim dairy farmers would continue to pro- 
duce and market the milk that is so essen- 
tial for the war effort.” 

You will recall that in January of 1942 I 
sent you quite a lengthy report about the 
dairy situation in Wisconsin. This letter, 
which went to all of our congressional dele- 
gation, reviewed the chaos which took place 
in 1942 when our prices dropped from $2.25 
per hundredweight to $1.725 per hundred- 
weight. This 53-cent per hundredweight re- 
duction of price of July 1942 came upon the 
heels of a solemn pledge on the part of our 
Federal Government that they would main- 
tain farm prices in return for maximum pro- 
duction. Our farmers delivered an all-time 
record milk production and were rewarded 
with a breach of promise and a reduction of 
53 cents per hundredweight. 

Every man connected with agriculture in 
the State of Wisconsin conducted farm meet- 
ings night after night to aid in obtaining 
an increase of milk production in 1942. Now, 
in the face of all of this disappointment, our 
organization during the fall of 1943 again 
conducted one of the most extensive cam- 
paigns to increase milk production in the 
history of our cooperative. We enlisted the 
aid of every county agricultural agent in our 
territory. We employed the full-time services 
of one of the best county agricultural agents 
in Wisconsin to devote his entire time in 
assisting farm people to improve their produc- 
tion methods and to make more milk more 
efficiently. 

On the 15th of March we had just com- 
pleted a series of over 100 farm meetings 
which started in December. Our production 
so far for 1944 is running 6 to 10 percent 
higher than in 1943. We promised our farm 
people that their prices would be more or 
less stabilized, and now when they have again 
broken all production records they are faced 
with a situation similar to 1942 and they are 
alarmed that they will be in a worse position 
than the egg producers of our country. 

As I have indicated to you on several occa- 
sions our cooperative is unalterably opposed 
to subsidies on milk in lieu of a fair price at 
the market place. However, we have not 
been able to have our wishes granted and if 
subsidies are to be paid we feel that they 
should be maintained in such a manner that 
they would enhance milk production rather 
than retard it. Our cooperative in 1943 sold 
more milk to manufacturing plants than the 
total sales of 11 States in the Union. The 
State of Wisconsin produced more milk in 
1943 than the combined total of 25 States in 
the Union. Yet these 25 States will receive 
on the basis of present subsidy plans ranging 
from 50 to 80 cents per hundredweight on 
milk, $81,000,000 as compared to Wisconsin 
with $66,000,000. 

I believe our milk-production problem 
should be rightly divided into two divisions: 
(1) The problems of maintaining a sufficient 
supply of milk to take care of civilian needs; 
and (2) the problem of maintaining or in- 
creasing the supply of milk for the war effort. 

There is no rhyme or reason to pay milk 
subsidies up to 80 cents per hundredweight 
for one problem and give less importance 
both in consideration and money to the other 
problem. If we are to maintain the produc- 
tion needs for our war efforts surely we can- 
not reach any increase in milk production 
for the war effort in States which have been 
receiving up to 80 cents per hundredweight. 

On the other hand, Wisconsin has all the 
natural potential possibilities of not only 
maintaining but increasing production for 
the war effort, and it seems to me that the 
farmers of Wisconsin should be paid just as 
much to produce milk for the war effort as 
farmers of any other State which produces 
milk for civilian needs alone. 

If the present plan is carried out and our 
prices are to be reduced to an ultimate of 
45 cents per hundredweight, I believe that 
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the farm people of America will have reason 


“to lose faith in their Federal Goyernment’s 


pledges. I believe that any such action 
would tend to break the morale of the farm 
people and cause them to reduce rapidly the 
size of their herds. They cannot continue 
to take the gamble of producing milk on a 
program that is announced from month to 
month. They must have a long-time pro- 
gram—one that will give them an oppor- 
tunity to plan for 12 to 18 months ahead of 
time. Otherwise, I do not believe we are 
going to have enough milk to meet anywhere 
our demands for 1944 and 1945. 

I respectfully urge that you use your influ- 
ence to bring about a clearer, sounder un- 
derstanding of what the Government's pol- 
icy is going to be for at least a period of 1 
year in advance, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Truly yours, 
WILLIAM O. PERDUE, 
General Manager, 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative. 


I just want to say to my colleagues who 
are here today, as far as price is con- 
cerned, I think every one of us do not 
care to spend too much time on this price 
business, only in its relation to getting 
the production. I think that the aver- 
age one of us, or every one of us as far 
as that is concerned, realizes the serious- 
ness of the situation in the world today. 
We know what some particular person 
may get for a quart of milk, is not the 
question involved. The question is not 
whether it be 3 cents or 8 cents or 17 
cents. The question is that we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that price has some- 
thing to do with the amount of food that 
is going to be available in order to carry 
on this war. 

Note this statement in the letter: 

For the spring and summer months it was 
indicated that it would be the Administrator’s 
intention to continue the general dairy pay- 
ments at seasonally lower rates during the 
time the pastures are more productive, 


In other words, we just had an increase 
in subsidy of 15 cents a hundred. We 
can expect a decrease, Here is what is 
causing the difficulty. On the 15th of 
March these condensing factories re- 
duced the price to the producer 10 cents 
a hundred, and since that time another 
5 cents. The producers did not find out 
about it, most of them, until they re- 
ceived their checks on the 15th of April. 
In other, words, this subsidy, on the basis 
of it—I know that is not exactly the right 
statement to make—but on the face of 
it, the processor is obtaining the 15-cent 
subsidy. The processor naturally must 
profit by that 15 cents a hundred, so I say, 
Who benefited from that increase in sub- 
sidy if it was not the processor of the 
milk? 

In other words, the way Mr. Perdue 
put it is this: 


Figuratively speaking, the buyers of evapo- 
rated milk were told, We (the Government) 
will increase subsidies 15 cents and you (the 
evaporated industry) can decrease producer 
prices 15 cents per hundredweight.” Con- 
sequently, the evaporated industry decreased 
their buying price to producers effective 
March 15, 10 cents per hundredweight. 


And, later, 5 cents reduction in price 
was made, as I have just said. 

In 1942, Mr. Perdue sent all Members 
of Congress from Wisconsin a letter with 
a report of the situation in that State. 
He called our attention to the chaotic 
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condition that resulted out there as a 
result of the fact that due to the “his- 
torical background“ that is what they 
want to use it on—after they had gone 
out and made promises to the producers 
they allowed these processors to pay as 
much as 53 cents a hundred less than 
they had been promised. 

There is no one that can tell me they 
did not promise it to them, because I 
was at a meeting. I heard that promise 
made. I wondered when they were 
promising it who was going to fulfill the 
promise. I did not know, so I did not 
make any comments on it; I just won- 
dered where they were going to get that 
job done. 

We may be a little on edge at times, 
but as far as anything relating to this 
war is concerned my observation has 
been, after spending 2 months with Wis- 
consin farmers last summer, regardlesg 
of the things we are doing in Washing- 
ton, they are still going to try to milk 
those cows. In Wisconsin they are go- 
ing to make every effort to furnish the 
food to win this war. 

In the spring of 1942 the F. D. A. arbi- 
trarily cut the price of cheese 3 cents a 
pound; took it from 23 right back to 20 
cents, without any explanation except 
they were getting so much of it they 
did not know what to do with it. A few 
months later they were begging for 
cheese. 

On the ist of December they set up 
a base price of 23% and they gave them 
3% cents subsidy without ever asking the 
cheese industry at all, without having 
any hearings or asking them whether 
they wanted it or not, and that is prob- 
ably the reason there has been so much 
opposition, because it was not properly 
explained to them at that time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has the fluid milk 
value in Wisconsin increased since the 
subsidy program was put into operation, 
or has it decreased? > 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The ar- 
guments about subsidies have not been 
helpful to increase in milk production. 

Again referring to Mr. Perdue’s let- 
ter. Mr. Perdue corrected the 6 to 10 
percent increase of his members in milk 
production over 1943. The later official 
figures of the organization show 5.4 per- 
cent increase over a year ago, and I think 
that that should be corrected. 

But in that connection I call your 
attention to the fact that the State of 
Wisconsin shows between 1 and 2 per- 
cent the first 3 months of 1944 over 
1943, whereas the members of this or- 
ganization showed definitely 5.4 percent, 
The United States was showing a grad- 
ual decline. 

We promised our farm people that 
their prices would be more or less sta- 
bilized and now when they have again 
broken all production records they are 
faced with a situation similar to 1942 and 
they are alarmed that they will be in a 
worse position than the egg producers 
of our country. 

I take it for granted everyone is fa- 
miliar with the egg situation. If they 
are not, it is because they have not been 
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reading their mail, I am sure, because 
I know that most of the Members who 
come from the rural sections have had 
plenty of letters about egg prices ever 
since the Ist of December. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin be permitted to proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say to my colleague from California that 
I appreciate this. There is nothing in- 
volved in this as far as I am personally 
concerned, but I know as well as that 
I am here today that this is something 
that is of interest to every Member of 
this House, just as much the man from 
the consuming sections as the man from 
the producing sections. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I hope the gentle- 
man will try to give us some idea as to 
why these things are being done to the 
dairy industry, the setting of prices at a 
figure which is known to be less than 
the cost, and so on. 

Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DILWEG. I did not get the import 
of the statement of the gentleman from 
California that they were not getting 
cost. The gentleman did not want to 
leave that impression? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DIL- 
WEO] and I found last summer—at least 
I can speak for myself, that I did not 
hear any word about price all summer, 
The nearest I came to hearing about the 
price was that they would say, “Well, 
Reid, you want to hold that feed price 
down or we will have to have more for 
our milk,” just as if I were running the 
departments down here. 

Mr. DILWEG. The thing I am really 
interested in is, Has the gentleman a 
solution? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. DILWEG. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to touch on it before we finish here 
today? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If I have 
time enough; yes; because one thing I 
never do is offer criticisms if I do not 
have any cure for the disease, because 
otherwise it is just idle chatter. 

Mr, DILWEG, I realize that my col- 
league from Wisconsin is very nonparti- 
san on this matter, as we all are. We 
have all cooperated and attempted to 
clear up a lot of doubt in the minds of 
our farmers. I realize that the coopera- 
tion on this matter has been 100 percent 
from all Members from Wisconsin. 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. I may 
say that the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Ditwec], has al- 
ready tried to iron this out in his own 
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committee and has called the attention 
of the War Food Administrator to the 
problem of what must be done now, be- 


cause if we do not do it now it will be too 


late. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
informed by reliable authority that ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the income of 
the dairy farmers now is received by way 
of subsidies. Does the gentleman think 
there is anything to the rumor that we 
hear that between now and November the 
subsidies will be increased on the excuse 
that the dairy farmers must have more in 
order to increase their production? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
not the way I have heard it. The way I 
have heard it, they are going to cut the 
subsidies down now and then bring the 
subsidies up about the 1st of November. 
But I do not want to get into that. I 
cannot answer as to what is going to 
happen in the future. As to this subsidy 
question, as I tried to say on this floor 
many months ago, regardless of the atti- 
tude you take on it, I never yet have seen 
how you can have support prices without 
making provision of money to pay the 
subsidies. I have not changed my po- 
sition on that. But the subsidy question 
should be settled once and for all, so 
that we may have a time table running 
not a month, or 2 months, or 3 months, 
or be worrying about this election that 
may be worrying some people, as to what 
the subsidies are going to be at that time. 
After our conference yesterday with 
Marvin Jones, the War Food Adminis- 
trator—and I think Mr, Purdue brought 
that out very plainly to him—if I got 
anything from the conference it was that 
Mr. Jones is going to have a timetable 
that extends for several months, so that 
it will just kind of fix it so no one will 
be worrying about what it happens to be 
on November 7. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman think there would be any 
controversy over subsidies if it were not 
for there being a Presidential election 
this year? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to get into a discussion of the sub- 
sidy today. There is something in con- 
nection with this milk subsidy I do want 
to discuss because it was brought out at 
that meeting. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman rom Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with me in the observation 
of the fact that the agricultural people 
of America are too intelligent to be fooled 
politically by any easing up of restric- 
tions or any added benefits just prior 
to an election? You cannot fool them, 
can you? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I do not 
want to answer the question, because 
that has nothing to do with this prob- 
lem today. I want to point out once 
more that there is no politics as far as 
our membership is concerned. It is 
something that is of importance not only 
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to the State of Wisconsin but to the 
whole country. I never yet have stood 
up here and tried to ask for anything 
for my district or the State of Wiscon- 
sin that did not apply right straight 
across the board. 

This is the point I want to present 
in that connection. The problem of 
maintaining a sufficient supply of milk 
to take care of war and civilian needs 
must be a long-time program. That 
is what Mr. Perdue says in his letter: 

Every production problem should be right- 
ly divided into two divisions, the problem 
of maintaining a sufficient supply- of milk 
to take care of the civilian needs and the 
problem of maintaining or increasing the 
supply of milk for the war effort. 


I want to spend a minute explaining 
what I think he means by that. I think 
every person can see that the two prob- 
lems change. For example, when the sol- 
diers are in camps in this country, nat- 
urally there will be a bigger consumption 
of fluid milk, but as they go different 
places around the world the demand is 
going to change over into condensed 
milk, or evaporated milk, as they call it 
here in Washington. There is where we 
lead up to this change in subsidies. 

I have a chart here for the country. 
It looks like a Chinese puzzle, showing 
that in one State they pay a 50-cent sub- 
sidy where the milk goes to war, and an 
80-cent subsidy where it goes for do- 
mestic consumption. That is one recom- 
mendation this organization has made, 
that that subsidy go right straight across 
the board, and not pay subsidies that 
have 60-percent variation in them. 

I call your attention to that for this 
reason. According to the press release, 
they have asked for 16,000,000 cases of 
evaporated milk for the next 4 months. 
That is pretty well up to what is to be 
produced the next 4 months. As I re- 
member it, they used only some 14,- 
000,000 cases all last year. That is some- 
thing to be thinking about, Here is a 
State that produces a third of the con- 
densed milk of the Nation, and here you 
come along on the 15th of March and 
say, “We are just going to drop you down 
now 15 cents.” I am sure that people in 
responsible positions do not realize how 
some little things affect production much 
more than they ever anticipated at the 
time they issue the statement. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman 
spoke about the promises that were made 
to the producers of cheese in Wisconsin 
and how these promises were not kept by 
the Government. In my district I have 
a good many cheese factories. A good 
many of those factories have been com- 
pelled to close their doors and go out of 
business, I wonder if there is a connec- 
tion between the fact that the conden- 
series are doing such a great amount of 
business and the production of fiuid milk 
has increased so considerably, and the 
fact that the cheese factories in this 
country are going out of business. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. As the 
cheese factories close the producer in 
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most cases can send his milk to a con- 
densing factory. While some 200 cheese 
factories are reported to be already closed 
in Wisconsin, the condensed milk pro- 
duction up to this time has also shown 
adecline. This indicates that more milk 
has found its way to the fluid milk mar- 
kets as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. STEVENSON] has brought out on 
former occasions. 

That may be because of the fact they 
have allowed the amount that goes into 
the fluid milk to be sold at a much higher 
price than the ceiling which has been 
placed on cheese would allow it to be. 
To answer further, you cannot be sure 
about these promises. I say this in all 
kindness. I said to Marvin Jones yes- 
terday, I have been your friend for over 
5years. I want you to change this situa- 
tion while you can still change it. The 
people out in the States think their 
whole life is being laid out for them right 
here in Washington, and they think if 
you can put a ceiling on a certain prod- 
uct it is pretty hard to make them be- 
lieve that you cannot fix the floor on the 
milk going into manufactured dairy 
products. “We cannot do anything 
about this” is going to be a poor answer. 
“They have taken off 15 cents. We can- 
not help it if they take more off.” I am 
not going to place the responsibility on 
Mr. Jones’ doorstep as to what has hap- 
pened. His responsibility is to change it. 
But I would just like to have any Mem- 
ber tell me that the man who is out 
there producing that milk will not put it 
on Mr. Jones’ doorstep and at the door- 
step of the people of his organization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, with 
the permission of the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], that I may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes to an- 
swer a question which was asked of me, 
and which I did not have time to answer, 
with reference to subsidies in connection 
with the production of milk. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 

entleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
meking a parliamentary inquiry, per- 
heps, more than a point of order. I 
make the point of order that the ruling 
hes been heretofore when there were 
subsequent speakers, such a request was 
not in order. That was the ruling of the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr, 
Cooper] when he was in the chair on 
two occasions. I do not care anything 
ebout it, but I would like to have a policy 
on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MuR- 
RAY] has asked for unanimous consent to 


proceed for 5 additional minutes with. 


the knowledge of the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], who has a 
special order and who is in the Chamber. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Murray]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Speaker, a par- 
Hamentary inquiry, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it in order for a 
Member who has a special order to ask 
for an extension of his time when there 
are subsequent special orders? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A unan- 
imous consent request, under such cir- 
cumstances, is in order. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
oar I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that after the conclusion of the re- 
marks to be made by my colleague from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], I may be 
allowed to address the House for 5 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I did not have sufficient time to 
answer inquiries that were made before 
and I want to make every effort to do so. 
One question brought up was in reference 
to the matter of floors and commitments 
that have been made. I want to quote 
from the Farm Journal of May 1944: 

1. How dependable are price floors? The 
low prices you are getting for eggs may hold 
the answer. If this can happen at a critical 
period in the war, beware of post-war pro- 
grams that can only succeed if the Govern- 
ment prevents price declines. 

2. The Government is now paying for its 
tactics of last fall, which many farmers 
called an outright breach of faith. 


I think that is the answer. It is right 
and fair for any Government agency to 
fulfill the commitments made to pro- 
ducers. These farmers are interested in 
producing food to win the war and we all 
realize the necessity for so doing. 

I also call attention to the question as 
to the influence of subsidies on produc- 
tion. I have a chart in my hand here 
which shows the monthly production of 
milk for every month since 1934. If you 
will look at this chart you will find that 
in 1940 we increased production of milk 
by 2,700,000,000 pounds over the year 
1939. In 1941 the peak in increasing the 
production of milk in the United States 
took place. In that year we increased 
the production over the year 1940 by 
5,988,000,000 pounds. The increase in 
1942 over 1941 was 3,700,000,000 pounds, 
but in 1943 we dropped below the 1942 
production by 1,100,000,000 pounds. 

Let me call your attention to the Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress in Septem- 
ber 1942. The President in his message 
to Congress at that time said: 

The greatest danger is in dairy products, 
which are, as you know, most important 
items in the American diet, 


That message had a marked influence 
on future milk production. You will 
find, if you look at this table, that fol- 
lowing that statement certain results 
happened. In 1942 there was a gradual 
increase in production of milk over the 
year before or 1941 while the milk pro- 
duction of the last 3 months of 1942 
was only about equal to the last 3 months 
of 1941. 

A question was asked here about sub- 
sidies and their influence on production. 
These arguments started about a year 
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ago. The national production of milk 
was just exactly the same during July 
1943 as it was in July 1942, or 11,765,000,- 
000 pounds. If you will look at this table 
you will see that during practically every 
month for the rest of the year we lost 
200,000,000 pounds a month, or a total 
of 1,093,000,000 pounds less milk during 
the last 5 months of the year 1943. In- 
creasing the feed subsidy, beginning in 
August, and up until March 1944, has 
not shown production up to the year 
previous, but in March 1944 the national 
production was about the same as the 
1943 March production. Mr. William 
Perdue, the general manager of the Pure 
Milk Products Corporation, was formerly 
a Federal milk administrator. He is well 
grounded in his background as far as 
putting on a constructive food program 
having to do with milk is concerned. 

I want to give you the recommenda- 
tions as a result of the conference held 
with Marvin Jones yesterday, and at- 
tended by practically all the Wisconsin 
Members of the House and both Sena- 
tors. 

First. Put the milk subsidy straight 
across the board. No one yet has ever 
offered any reason in the world why one 
should be 80 cents and another 50 cents, 
and justified that procedure. 

Second. Put this all under a long-term 
program and be sure that the promises 
made will be fulfilled. ` 

Third. Put a floor on milk going into 
all manufactured dairy products. 

Fourth. If condensed-milk production 
is to be maintained let the O. P. A. raise 
the ceiling 15 cents, but immediately re- 
store the 15 cents per hundredweight 
taken off the farmers’ milk checks. 

Fifth. Have someone in authority be- 
gin to realize that milk for war purposes 
is entitled to more consideration than 
milk for civilian use. 

Sixth. Let us not hear so much about 
historic background where it has been 
the custom to reduce the price to the 
producer at the time of this greatest 
production. This can be only a racket 
to help the few at the expense of the 
many. 

They say normally milk goes down in 
price in the spring. Yes, but these are 
not normal times, We are paying a sub- 
sidy of 50 to 80 cents per hundredweight 
to increase milk production this very 
minute, so what is the sense of anyone 
anywhere trying to deceive the farmers 
into thinking that because milk went 
down this season of the year in the past 
that it is any excuse for reducing the 
price at this time. Someone had better 
be thinking this one through. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very brief article, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor on three different 
matters. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered, 
There was no objection. 


With- 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes after the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s 
table and the other special orders today. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


SENATE BIPARTISAN ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST-WAR PLANNING AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s newspapers reported the first 
meeting between Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull and the newly created bipar- 
tisan Senate Advisory Committee on 
Post-War Planning and Foreign Policy. 
I want, first of all, to say it is gratifying 
to me to learn that after 28 months of 
fighting we are at long last getting down 
to the actual business of mapping out 
our post-war relations with other na- 
tions and establishing our peace aims. 
I think it is high time that we begin 
taking the American public into our con- 
fidence on this important point. I am 
glad that yesterday’s meeting marks a 
first small step in a very commendable 
direction. 

However, the failure of this Post-War 
Planning and Foreign-Policy Committee 
to include any representation of Mém- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
disturbs me considerably. I think it is 
rivaled in its unfortunate uniqueness 
only by the fact that nobody coming 
from the area west of the Missouri River 
in the United States has been included 
on this Post-War Planning Committee. 

We find ourselves in the unique situa- 
tion whereby the entire western section 
of America, not only the Pacific coast 
area, but the Rocky Mountain area and 
the Western Plains area, that great seg- 
ment of America lying west of the Mis- 
souri River, much of it vitally interested 
in the problems related to the Orient and 
the Pacific, has no representation on the 
committee. I think that is a serious 
oversight, and I am greatly surprised 
that western Senators and Representa- 
tives have not forcefully brought that 
to the attention of the Secretary of 
State. 

I sincerely hope that grievous over- 
sight will be immediately corrected and 
I propose it be corrected by including 
with the eight Members of the other 
body, eight Members of the House of 
Representatives, that is, four Republicans 
and four Democrats, and that in that 
representation the Pacific Coast area and 
the western section of this country re- 
ceive liberal representation. I think itis 
time to bring California and the rest of 
the Pacific Coast back into the Union. 
Let me read a list of States represented 
by the Members of the other body. They 
are Texas, Georgia, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Maine, and Ver- 
mont. You will notice the westernmost 
State which is represented is Iowa. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MUNDT. I want to say before 
yielding that I think very good judgment 
was used, however, in selecting the per- 
sonnel of the Senate committee. I think 
they are a splendid group of foreign-pol- 
icy advisers and I am only sorry that 
some representation was not given to the 
western section of the country. 

I now yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, how was 
the committee appointed? Was it ap- 
pointed by the Senate or by the Secretary 
of State? 

Mr. MUNDT. It was appointed by the 
Senate with the advice, I presume, and 
counsel, of the Secretary of State. 

Mr, PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate particu- 
larly what was said with reference to rep- 
resentation on this committee from the 
House of Representatives. The gentle- 
man knows that more than 2 years ago 
I introduced a resolution calling for 
House participation in the ratification of 
treaties. That subject now is in the news 
considerably. I wonder if the gentleman 
is in a position to state his own attitude 
with reference to a constitutional amend- 
ment bringing the House of Representa- 
tives in on this tremendously important 
job of treaty-making? 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Speaker, I have in 
mind delivering a full-dress speech on 
that very subject sometime during the 
present session of Congress. I do not 
want to get into that matter at this 
particular time because I want to discuss 
and emphasize the importance of bring- 
ing the House of Representatives into the 
picture on this particular aspect of the 
foreign-policy planning program of the 
administration. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Lou will 
find in the two sections of the Nation 
which you refer to—that is, east and west 
of the Missouri River—two entirely dif- 
ferent schools of thought relative to 
international affairs, which would make 
it all the more important that both sec- 
tions of the Nation be included in these 
discussions. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that is correct. 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that on January 6, 
1943, which was the opening day of the 
seventy-eighth session of Congress, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 28, 
which was for the purpose of creating 
a strictly nonpartisan commission to ad- 
vise with the State Department on the 
formulation of peace aims and foreign 
policy. My resolution provided for the 
selection of eight Senators and eight 
Representatives and eight members of 
the executive department and eight out- 
standing citizens from private life, repre- 
sentative of all geographical sections of 
the country and of labor, industry, agri- 
culture, and the professions. My reso- 
lution provided also that this commis- 
sion be balanced evenly between the two 
major parties. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT., I yield. 
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Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment the gentleman upon 
the introduction of that resolution be- 
cause I believe it was something which 
was very forward-looking and something 
which is now recognized as being of great 
worth. In view of the fact that the peace 
tables in the past have had a prepon- 
derance of politicians, I wonder if, in the 
term “professions,” you might have con- 
templated that the churches of the world 
would be recognized in this preliminary 
conference and that some representation 
from the clergy be placed upon that com- 
mission. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the gentleman 
offers a very splendid suggestion. It has 
been my thought all along that if peo- 
ple from private life would be included, 
as my resolution contemplates, certainly 
the clergy of this country should find 
some representation. I think that in 
the long pull a better understanding and 
practice of the tenets of religion will be 
very helpful in the maintenance of a 
permanent peace. 

It has been impossible to get any con- 
gressional action on House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 28. Consequently I am doubly 
grateful that Secretary Hull has at long 
last taken the matter into his own hands 
and has taken this first small step in the 
direction of the creation of this type of 
commission. He has now gone precisely 
one-quarter of the way. I now ask tnat 
he expand this committee to include 
eight House Members, and I believe he 
will then see the wisdom of further ex- 
panding it to include the further repre- 
sentation provided in House Joint Reso- 
lution No, 28, so that members of the 
clergy, representatives of labor, repre- 
sentatives of business interests, members 
from all geographic sections and polit- 
ical segments will have an opportunity 
to be heard in the councils which take 
place in the formation of our foreign 
policy. 

In detouring the House of Representa- 
tives, this present advisory committee is 
detouring the American people, since the 
House of Representatives is the one body 
of Congress most directly in touch with 
the thoughts of its constituents. 

TOO FEW MEN WITH TOO MUCH POWER OVER 
TOO MANY 

I realize it is dangerous to engage in 
superlatives, but if we are to engage in 
that hazardous pastime today, I would 
say that the greatest single evil in the 
war is the fact that too few men exer- 
cise too much control over the destiny 
of too many people. I think that is an 
evil we should endeavor to correct and 
curb in America. One way to correct it 
and curb it is to bring into the forma- 
tion of foreign policy and the establish- 
ment of peace aims, representatives not 
alone of the other body but representa- 
tives of the House of Representatives 
and of the citizenry at large. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MUNDT., I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Does not 
the gentleman also feel that too many 
of those to whom you have just referred 
are idealists rather than realists? 

Mr.MUNDT. Some of the fellows who 
are exercising tremendous control over 
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the destiny of a lot of people in foreign 
lands I would hate to classify as ideal- 
ists. If they are idealists, their ideals 
are certainly abominable. I am afraid 
some of them are very bloody realists, 
indeed, and I use the word “bloody” in 
the American sense and not the English 
slaug sense when I refer to that. 

The Roosevelt administration has 
given us many lists of noble objectives 
and many declarations of pretty princi- 
ples, but it has been studiously secretive 
up to this time in telling us the machin- 
ery and the methods by which it hopes to 
attain those objectives. 

As I said last night in a discussion with 
three of my distinguished colleagues of 
the House on the American Forum of the 
Air broadcast, there is a distinction be- 
tween policy and principle. Policy is 
defined by all dictionaries as meaning a 
course of action, or a plan of action. 
Consequently, in the establishment of 
foreign policies we are thinking of a plan 
of action by which we are going to deal 
with other countries, in maintaining cer- 
tain’ standards necessary for human 
happiness, for security, and for peace. 

Mr, SCHIFFLER.' Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT, I yield. 

Mr. SCHIFFLER. Does the gentle- 
man recall that on the 1st of April I in- 
troduced what later was referred to as 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 77, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, that specifically asked for informa- 
tion with respect to the machinery that 
was to be established to maintain an en- 
during peace, and that the committee 
made an adverse report on that last 
Thurday? However, the Secretary of 
State, in a letter to the committee, indi- 
cated that the speech over the radio on 
April 9, was somewhat in line with the 
request made in that resolution, How- 
ever, I still consider that as being indefi- 
nite and incomplete. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; and the gentleman 
is not alone in his attitude that the Sec- 
retary’s statement on Easter Sunday, 
admirable though it was, expressive of 
high American ideals though it was, was 
definitely not a discourse on policy, be- 
cause policy is a course of action, not a 
cataloging of noble objectives and the 
listing of high ideals, 

I might call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the current issue of 
Time magazine, published April 24, on 
page 18, contains a rather disturbing as 
well as significant statement. Under the 
heading “No confidence,” Time magazine 
says: 

Throughout most of three terms the ad- 
ministration has enjoyed overwhelming press 
support for its foreign policy. This may 
have been because of understanding, mis- 
understanding, or indifference. But coin- 
cident with a lively interest in the subject, 
press approval of administration foreign 
policy has declined faster than stocks in a 
Wall Street crash—from 80-percent support 
to 20 percent. 


And it refers to an accompanying chart 
also found on page 18: 

As recorded by the Twohey Analysis of 
Newspaper Opinion, the chief objections are: 

The United States-British failure to 
clarify a policy toward Europe in general and 
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Russia in particular—a situation which gives 
a depressing and confusing flavor to post- 
war talks, 

The Roosevelt policy toward France and 
DeGaulle. The press has strongly disap- 
proved the subjection of a post-invasion 
regime of France to General Eisenhower's 
arbitrary decisions. 

Censorship. The press heartily approved 
Palmer Hoyt’s suggestion for a Senate in- 
vestigation of censorship. 


To those reasons might well be added 
the fact that the American people them- 
selves mingle a good deal of realism with 
their idealism. They recognize that 
ideals will not work unless we do, and 
that ideals will not be implemented with- 
out some machinery, some methodology 
for bringing them into actual being. The 
time has come, as we stand with millions 
of our men in England, equipped with 
billions of dollars of material, on the alert 
for the mightiest battle in history, to 
make the ideology clear, to give them the 
great moral ideals upon which to fight, 
to sustain them in their suffering, and to 
discourage the resistance of our enemies, 
once it has been made clear. That is 
an important attribute in psychological 
warfare. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I would like to have the 
gentleman’s opinion as to his conclusion 
of the complete exposition of a foreign 
policy on the part of the United States 
and any nation with whom it might 
choose to work, as to whether or not that 
would deteriorate or affect in a bad way 
the military effectiveness of our armed 
forces? . 

Mr. MUNDT. I might answer that by 
referring to the colloquy which took 
place on the floor earlier today regard- 
ing the amazing statement of General 
Patton, the latest volunteer addition to 
the spokesmen for the State Depart- 
ment, and suggesting that it would de- 
pend on the kind of foreign policy which 
we work out. I, personally, am very 
sorry that General Patton, who has only 
recently emerged from one rather un- 
fortunate situation involving the slap- 
ping of a single soldier, has now taken 
up the business of slapping the faces of 
all our associates in the United Nations, 
with the sole exception of England. Be- 
cause to tell our allies and associates that 
after the war undoubtedly Britain and 
America will rule the world cannot be 
very comforting reading to China and 
to Russia and to Norway and to France, 
and to Denmark, and all of the other 
good friends whom we have associated 
with us in this war. I believe that per- 
haps generals had better discontinue 
their proclamations of foreign policy, 
and that the State Department should 
accelerate its counsel with Members of 
the Senate and the House, and members 
of the American public, so as to bring 
into being and understanding a foreign 
policy which generals and privates and 
citizens alike, both at home and abroad, 
will recognize as the established Ameri- 
can policy. 

Mr. ROWE. It is with reference to 
the conclusions formed by Members of 
the Congress and the State Department 
in determining what is the foreign 
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policy of this country and its complete 
exposition to which I referred. Do you 
think the exposition of that sort of for- 
eign policy would seriously affect our 
military effectiveness in this war? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that the ex- 
position of a foreign policy grown out of 
American heritage and American con- 
cepts would greatly enhance the mili- 
tary effort. It could make a very signifi- 
cant contribution toward our victory. 
It would tend to discourage our ene- 
mies; it would encourage our soldiers 
and give them something definite for 
which to fight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
follow the estimable example of the gen- 
tleman who preceded me, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair reminds the gentleman that there 
are two other special orders. If there 
is no objection on the part of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin and the gentle- 
man from New York, the gentleman from 
South Dakota may proceed. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? ` 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. There has 
been no hesitancy on the part of our al- 
lies in this war to express themselves 
definitely insofar as policy is concerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct.. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Everyone 
knows where Russia stands; she has 
made her position clear at all times, 
There is no misunderstanding about 
what Churchill says or where Engiand 
stands. Ours is the only indefinite for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There is no obscurity in the opin- 
ions expressed by Stalin and Churchill, 
and their statements give no comfort to 
the enemy. We know what Stalin is for; 
we know what Churchill is for; but 
everyone both at home and abroad is 
confused and perplexed about what 
America stands for. From all appear- 
ances our relations with other countries 
seem to be based upon a sickening series 
of compromising reactions to the pro- 
posals of others rather than upon á cou- 
rageous statement of constructive pro- 
posals based upon American ideals and 
founded in American heritage. It is not 
enough that we redefine our aims and 
reexamine the definitions of objectives 
contained in the Atlantic Charter and 
other declarations every time Moscow or 
London expresses some territorial aspi- 
ration. We should have a definite set of 
American objectives and a program of 
American policies to present to our war- 
time associates. We have been good lis- 
teners on foreign policy for long enough; 
the time has come to demonstrate a lit- 
tle American leadership in shaping the 
form of the world to follow this war. 

We apparently have been largely con- 
tent to voice our approval or disapprov- 
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al—and it is usually our reluctant but 
recurring approval—to suggestions from 
Moscow, from Italy, from north Africa, 
or from London rather than exerting the 
influential might of the logic and judg- 
ment of this great Republic upon our 
allies. This not only deprives a very sick 
world of the ministrations of its best 
doctor—good old doctor Uncle Sam—but 
it sets up a highly dangerous precedent. 
If we today are content to approve ac- 
tions originating in Moscow or London 
without weighing them against estab- 
lished American ideals and standards, it 
follows that after the war we shall con- 
tinue only to supply the ditto marks and 
the underscoring while the sentence 
structure and the significant language 
will be written in the other capitals of 
the world. It is my conviction, contrari- 
wise, that the world needs the benefit of 
American concepts and American ideals 
and it is our duty to crystallize them into 
the working outlines of a definite foreign 
policy. : 

The United States has already frittered 
away much of its bargaining power. 
Russia and England and all the rest are 
Jess likely to listen to our proposals today 
than they were a year ago. After vic- 
tory has been won, our bargaining posi- 
tion will be even weaker. If our influence 
is to be exerted, the hour is already late 
and the sands of the hourglass are run- 
ning fast away. We have little if any 
more time to lose. Our peace aims, our 
war objectives, our plans for the post- 
war world and the outlines at least of 
an accepted and acceptable American 
foreign policy should now be made 
crystal clear. Verily, our generals and 
our admirals have been far outdistancing 
our diplomats and statesmen in achiev- 
ing the objectives of this war. This may 
or may not be caused by the fact the 
President has delegated his military 
powers to experienced military men 
while he has made no such wise delega- 
tion of powers to others on the fixing of 
a foreign policy. It is hoped that the 
creation of the Senate bipartisan ad- 
visory committee will now be followed 
by the creation of a similar committee 
in the House and by action along the line 
of the other recommendations contained 
in House Joint Resolution 28. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I should like to make 
this observation at this point if the gen- 
tleman will yield, to substantiate the gen- 
tleman's conclusions. It has not been 
long since 29 Members of the House sent 
an appeal to the Secretary of State ask- 
ing definite questions with reference to 
unconditional surrender and what we 
are fighting for. As a result of that we 
received an answer on the 29th day of 
March 1944 referring us to a speech made 
by the Honorable Secretary of State in 
July of 1942, This is the sort of answer 
we get to a direct question to some of 
the high Government officials. They 
refer back to something that has been 
said that has no immediate effect upon 
the conditions that we are confronted 
with from month to month or even from 
day to day. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, 
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Let me emphasize, if I may at the risk 
even of appearing repetitious, that the 
recital of glittering goals and noble ob- 
jectives and estimable attitudes and 
ideals is not the statement of a working 
or workable foreign policy because it 
gives no indication of how we are to 
reach those goals. Policy is the device 
which we use to attain the goal we have 
in mind. 

The Atlantic Charter sets up some 
goals, but it hangs in the air unsupported 
by a policy which would help us attain 
those noble goals, I think the time has 
come to take the black magician’s cover 
off of the peace aims and the foreign 
policy of this administration. The citi- 
zens of this country in and out of the 
armed services are entitled to know what 
is being planned, what is to follow the 
unconditional surrender of our enemies. 
That is the thing we want to know. Just 
as there is a time to send troops to war 
so also there is a time to demobilize them 
and bring them back home. By develop- 
ing and declaring our objectives now and 
by devising a policy for observing the 
peace we shall best be able to know at 
what time Americans can look forward 
to the homeward trip of their soldier 
sons. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT, I yield. 

Mr. BREHM, This statement may be 
elementary, but it appears to me that 
the gentleman’s line of reasoning is sub- 
stantiated by the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Christ gave us a declaration of 
objectives which could be attained, but 
He also proceeded to define and set forth 
principles of policy whereby we might 
attain or at least strive to attain those 
objectives. It seems to me this line of 
procedure may be apropos the present 
discussion. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. It is far from ele- 
mentary. It brings to mind a statement 
made a day or two ago by an eminent 
American, Mr. Clarence K. Streit. He 
said: 

For lack of vision the people perish, and 
first of all cur sons. 


I think that is true. In a time like this 
if we do not set up the definite objectives, 
if we do not work out our definite 
foreign policy and peace aims, the first 
to perish are the sons in uniform. 

But I am getting a little bit away from 
my major thesis at the moment, which 
is to take the House of Representatives 
into the councils now going on in this 
country from the standpoint of the crea- 
tion and the crystallization of foreign 
policy. May I point out that the House 
has had a leading part to play all through 
this whole perplexing period of interna- 
tional relations, both prior to the war 
and since? The Fulbright resolution, if 
you please, preceded a somewhat similar 
resolution in the other body. The House 
was the first to act. Lend-lease was 
first passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, The House again was the first to 
act. U. N. R. R. A. was first presented to 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
first considered by the House, first ap- 
proved here. The House again was the 


first to act. And so it has been on other 


pieces of legislation, 
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At the moment the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of which I am happy 
to be a very humble member, is consider- 
ing legislation dealing with the interna- 
tional fixing of the stability of the cur- 
rency of the world. We have a bill at 
the moment introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dewey]. We are also 
considering a different approach to the 
problem which has been presented by 
Secretary Morgenthau. Again the House 
is likely to be the first to take action in 
this case. Why then not include the 
House, the House which lives so close to 
the people, the House which reflects so 
accurately the attitude and ideals of the 
people, the House which has control of 
the purse, the House which passes first 
the laws on taxation? Why not include 
it in the councils which are being held to 
arrange a workable foreign policy? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman has 
raised two questions which interest me 
very much: First, the matter of foreign 
policy, and I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman there; then he referred 
to General Patton’s making certain state- 
ments in which he offended some of our 
allies. If we had a foreign policy, how 
would that stop Gereral Patton or any- 
one else from making statements and 
doing things similar to what he has done 
which in my judgment were not proper 
for a man in his position to do? It is 
his business to carry on the war and not 
make political statements. That goes 
for other generals, too, 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for raising that question. 
Iam sure the gentleman will agree with 
me that if we had a clear-cut foreign 
policy which everybody understood which 
would not only be given to the people at 
home but to our associates on our side 
in the war and which even our enemies 
could understand, then there would be 
no reason in the world for a general’s 
misstating American foreign policy, or 
anybody else, for that matter. I do not 
think Secretary Hull believes that after 
the war England and America are going 
to police and patrol the world. I hope 
he does not. I do not believe that is the 
Roosevelt idea. I do not know for whom 
General Patton speaks; but there would 
be no excuse for such hyperbole if we 
had a declaration of American foreign 
policy which people could understand. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not believe 
there is any excuse or justification for 
his making that statement at the present 
time, 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree there was no 
valid reason for him to make it at the 
present time, but there would be less, 
there would be none at all, if we had a 
declared American foreign policy. Un- 
til we work out a definite foreign policy 
certainly generals should not discuss it 
in the countries of our associates in this 
war. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MCMURRAY. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly he is criticizing 
specific means and methods, 
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Mr. MUNDT. No. I am criticizing 
the lack of specific means and methods. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Has the gentleman 
any concrete suggestions that he would 
like to give us to mull over and think 
about? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, I have, but I hesi- 
tate to do the thing for which I criticized 
General Patton. I am someday going to 
make a speech on specific methods, how- 
ever, if we do not shortly receive some 
definite statement of policy from the ad- 
ministration, from the Secretary of 
State, or fron: the President whose job 
it is to initiate them. If they continue 
to becloud our policy in intellectual fog, 
then I, in my humble manner, shall vio- 
late the principles which I have set up 
for all of us. However, until that time 
comes, I do not believe individual Mem- 
bers of Congress, any more than our 
generals, can be very helpful by propos- 
ing specific programs of foreign policy. 

Mr. McMURRAY. But the gentleman 
remembers very well that 25 years ago 
one of the greatest objections raised to 
specific methods was the actions of the 
President of that day, and I was just 
wondering if it would not be a fine thing 
if we in the Congress did perhaps state 
our suggestions so that the Department 
of State and the President of the United 
States could have our ideas when they 
. were formulating their own. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is, precisely the 
reason why I am asking Secretary Hull 
to supplement his present committee by 
the addition of eight Members of the 
House, four Republicans and four Demo- 
crats, in order that we may have the 
proper means through which to voice 
our opinions. I am very much afraid 
this administration is making the Wil- 
son mistake all over again of failing to 
take the Congress and the country into its 
confidence. 

Mr. McMURRAY. May I say that I 
agree with the gentleman’s specific ob- 
jective? 

Mr. MUNDT. Thank you. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has again expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein two letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BOYKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on two subjects 
and to include therein certain statements 
and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein a 
speech which I made at the united Jew- 
ish appeal real estate dinner. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KLEIN]? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


UNJUST COURT MARTIAL OF CERTAIN 
POLISH SOLDIERS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call upon the Polish Government 
in exile to remove certain officers in the 
Polish Army who are responsible for the 
court martial of 30 Jewish soldiers. It 
was stated, and the reason given for the 
court martial, was that these Jewish sol- 
diers have left the Polish Army to join 
the British Army where they will be given 
a chance to fight our enemies. If we con- 
sider the motives that prompted hun- 
dreds of Jewish soldiers to apply for 
transfers to the British forces we must 
admit the justification for their request. 
Any reasonable, self-respecting man, re- 
gardless of religious faith, would do like- 
wise if confronted with a situation such 
as has developed in some parts of the 
Polish Army. No self-respecting person 
can be expected to live and fraternize 
with people who cheer the wanton mur- 
der of his coreligionists and who threaten 
to kill him as soon as they get a chance— 
who admire our enemy and belittle our 
allies. 

I have no complaint with reference to 
the rank and file of the Polish people. 
They have suffered greatly along with 
the Jewish people in Poland. The people 
of Polish descent in this country are fine, 
outstanding citizens and loyal Americans. 
I am sure they too resent the anti- 
Semitic antics of some Polish officers 
which led to the court martial in England 
recently of 30 Jewish boys who refused to 
continue to serve in an outfit whose offi- 
cers seemed to have accepted the Nazi 
and Fascist doctrines which we are sup- 
posed to be fighting. The officers who are 
responsible for this condition of disunity 
have been specifically named by these 
soldiers, when they requested a transfer 
to British troops where they will be able 
to concentrate on fighting our enemies 
instead of having to defend themselves 
against their so-called comrades-in- 
arms. 

The testimony entered by Jewish sol- 
diers in the court martial, and this has 
been released by Tom Driberg, independ- 
ent member of the House of Commons, 
quoted a Polish captain, Lupa Mielmic- 
zuk, as expressing a high regard for Hit- 
ler in front of his soldiers because Hitler 
is murdering the Jews. The captain de- 
clared that “this is not the end as yet.” 

This is one specific charge that was 
made and proven, and no soldier can be 
blamed for refusing to serve under the 
command of an officer of such low men- 
tality. 

Another officer, Captain Hrekowski, is 
quoted as warning a Jewish soldier under 
his command, “The time will yet come 
for the Jews.” 

Even harsher expressions were cited as 
coming from two corporals. Lance Cor- 
poral Nowakowsky, it was said, told Jew- 
ish soldiers: “I beat Jews in Poland be- 
fore the war, and we'll beat them upon 
my return to Poland if any of them are 
still left there.” 

A Polish corporal named Rozensky is 
quoted as having stated publicly in his 
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barracks, “I would like to kill five Jews, 
three Communists, and two Ukrainians.” 

According to the testimony, another 
corporal, Czeslaw Kaczgorow, second in 
command of a platoon, refused to take 
any steps against a private, Jan Lis, who, 
in the presence of many soldiers, told a 
Jew, “I killed Jews in Poland and shall 
kill you, too, on the first possible oc- 
casion.“ 

JEERING VERSES 

Anti-Jewish verses ridiculing the Jew- 
ish people and their religion were con- 
stantly sung by a Polish bombardier, 
Ratajczyk, who molested Jewish soldiers, 
it was stated in the testimony. 

When asked by a Jewish lawyer to stop 
his anti-Semitic activities, he is said to 
have replied, “You dirty Jew. If we were 
not here I would have finished with you 
long ago.“ 

Other testimony states that after the 
first group of Jewish soldiers left the 
Polish Army to join the British units, the 
situation became even worse for the re- 
maining Jews. 

Polish soldiers, it is stated, whispered 
among themselves that when the second 
front was opened their first act would be 
to murder “any Jews that are still left 
in the Polish units.” 

In my judgment disunity in our armed 
forces, whether it is in America, Poland, 
or Yugoslavia, where men are fighting a 
common enemy, is disgraceful and a 
source of grave danger to the Allied 
Nations. It is a powerful weapon in 
undermining the morale of the many 
men who are fighting and dying for the 
cause of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot express myself 
in too strong a manner in denouncing 
such rabble rousers within our own ranks 
and, in pleading for unity of the Allied 
Nations and among the soldiers who are 
fighting a common enemy, if anyone de- 
serves to be court-martialed, it would 
seem to me they would be the officers 
and men who have let their bigotry and 
intolerance turn them into tools of our 
enemy—the people who by their Nazi- 
like behavior have sown mistrust and 
enmity among our own forces. 

The situation created by the anti- 
semitism in the Polish Army is not con- 
sistent with the principles for which this 
war is being fought by all the decent, lib- 
erty-loving people of the world. I, as 
one member of Congress, feel that it is 
just as much a part of my responsibility 
to call this disgraceful and dangerous 
situation to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people and to the governments in 
exile who are part of the Allied Na- 
tions. 

I think that any soldier in the Polish 
Army, whether he be Jew, Catholic, or 
protestant, who was told by his com- 
manding officer and fellow soldiers that 
Hitler was right in killing all the people 
he had slaughtered because they were 
Jews or Catholics or protestants, or what- 
ever the excuse may have been, and that 
they would prefer killing some of our 
Allies—any soldier who has any intellec- 
tual integrity and any understanding of 
the underlying causes and principles of 
this war would rather face a court mar- 
tial than serve under s*ch an officer 
and with such “comrades.” 
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It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
country and our State Department and 
our War Department ought to take 
judicial notice of what is going on in the 
Polish Army and send word to them that 
we in America do not sympathize with the 
court martial of the men who prefer to 
join the British Army, to fight our com- 
mon enemy, instead of being abused by 
some so-called allies who are in sympathy 
with our enemies. 

This is not just one people's fight 
against an aggressor—it is a fight for 
survival of civilization. No general, no 
officer or man within our ranks should be 
permitted to serve our enemies by creat- 
ing disunity among our fighting men who 
are ready and willing to give their lives 
to destroy the hatred and intolerance 
which brought the world to the brink of 
destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the records 
should be examined carefully, and proper 
steps taken to prevent recurrence of such 
incidents. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. I commend the gentle- 
man from New York on his statement. 
When he says as one Congressman that it 
should be called to our attention, I agree 
with him in toto. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am very grateful 
to the gentleman for his contribution. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Burrett (at the request of Mr. 
Curtis), for 1 week, on account of public 
business. 

To Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio, for April 27 
and 28, on account of official business, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
tures to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 45. An act to amend section 3 of the act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 
566); and 

S. 1757. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 27, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON Wontp Wan VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Thursday, April 27, 1944, at 
10:30 a. m., for the consideration of 
S. 1767. 

COMMITTEE ON Roaps 

The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 27, 1944, 
in room 1011, New House Office Building, 
to hold hearings on H. R. 2426. 
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CoMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Thursday, April 27, 
1944, at 10:30 a. m., in the committee 
room, 416 House Office Building, to con- 
sider H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equita- 
ble compensation for useful suggestions 
or inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1470. A communication from the President 
of the United States, tr tting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $89,000, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, to remain available until ex- 
pended, for the War Department for flood 
control, general (H. Doc. No. 551); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1471. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision and a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation in the amount of 
$3,350,000 pertaining to an appropriation for 
the Employees’ Compensation Commission 
for the fiscal year 1945, in the form of amend- 
ments to the Budget for that fiscal year (H. 
Doc., No. 552); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1472, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $258,700, for the Department of 
Labor, for the fiscal year 1945, in the form of 
an amendment to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc, No. 553); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1473. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission, for the 
fiscal year 1945, in the amount of $740,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 554); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, 

1474. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, fiscal year 1945, involv- 
ing an increase of $750,069, in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for said fiscal year 
(H. Doc. No. 555); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1475. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 13, 
1942, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of San Luis Rey River, 
Calif., authorized by the Flocd Control Act 
approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

1476. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1477. A letter from the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, transmitting a copy of the quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
period ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1478. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill to provide for 
lump-sum payments for accumulated leave 
due to Government officers and employees 
at death or upon separation from the service; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1479, A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting a copy of the 
information furnished the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of 
making a determination of the Veterans’ 
Administration personnel requirements for 
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the fourth quarter of the 1944 fiscal year; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 517. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 4485, a bill authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1391). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4349. A bill to exempt certain 
officers and employees of the National War 
Labor Board from certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1292). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4446. A bill to exempt certain 
officers and employees within the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development from 
certain provisions of the Criminal Code; 
without amendment (Rept: No. 1393). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4468. A bill to exempt certain 
officers and employees of the War Depart- 
ment from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code and Revised Statutes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1394). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: Committee 
on Appropriations. H. R. 4679. A bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1395). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 1475. A bill to amend fur- 
ther the Civil Service Retirement Act ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1396). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 1725. A bill to authorize 
heads of departments and agencies to deie- 
gate to subordinates the authority to em- 
ploy persons for duty in departments or the 
field service; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1397). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 2224. A bill to extend certain 
benefits of the Canal Zone Retirement Act of 
March 2, 1931, as amended, to certain em- 
ployees covered by the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1398). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURCH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4680. A bill to amend an act to grant 
increases in compensation to substitute em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes, Public No. 266, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, chapter 134, second scssion (H. R. 
2836), approved March 24, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURCHILL of New York: 

H. R. 4681. A bill to reduce the tax on ad- 
missions to cabarets, roof gardens, and simi- 
lar entertainments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 4682. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code with respect to geographical represen- 
tation on the Supreme Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 4683. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 4684. A bill to extend certain benefits 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
employees with not less than 5 years’ service 
who are voluntarily separated from the serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 4685. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a military avia- 
tion academy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H. R. 4686. A bill establishing the methods 
of advancement for post-office employees in 
the field service but not to be construed as 
supplanting any civil-service regulations al- 
ready in effect; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURCH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4687. A bill relating to issuance of 
postal notes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4688. A bill to make a token payment 

to members of selecttve-service boards; to 


By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. J. Res. 266 (by request). Joint resolu- 
tion to amend section 124 (f) (8) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, relating to amortiza- 
tion of emergency facilities; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 518. Resolution authorizing the 
House Committee on the Judiciary to investi- 
gate the decree of the United States District 
Court for the District of Maryland in re 
James B. Dunn; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Res. 519. Resolution providing for the 
expenses incurred by the special committee 
authorized by House Resolution 518; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. Res. 520. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
for three chaplains instead of the present 

one; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Sabana Grande, P. R., 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to approve Con- 
gressman McGerHer's resolution to remove 
from office Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell; to the 
Committee on Insuler Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 4689. A bill for the relief of Vonnie 

Jones, a minor; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 4690. A bill granting a pension to 
Joseph J. Mann; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 4691. A bill for the relief of the Plain- 
view-Rover School District No. 7 of Yell 
County, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: 

H. R. 4692. A bill for the relief of B. H. Mat- 

thies; to the Committee on Claims, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5560. By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 
Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., opposing passage of House bill 2082; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5561. By Mr. FULMER: Senate resolution 
submitted by James H. Fowles, clerk of the 
South Carolina Senate, Columbia, S. C., me- 
morializing the National Congress to pass 
World War No, 2 bill of rights; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5562. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 19 res- 
idents of Beaver Falls, Pa., favoring the es- 
tablishment of a Christian world order; to 
the Committee og Foreign Affairs. 

6563. By Mr. ARTHUR HALL: Pe- 
titions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 5, Ves- 
tal, N. X., and signed by 76 residents of the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District, urg- 
ing the passage of the Hall furlough bill 
(H. R. 1504) providing free transportation 
during furlough for members of our armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5564. By Mr. LANE: Resolution adopted 
April 18, 1944, by the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, urging improved and 
additional air-line service for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

6565. By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Petition 
submitted by Shirley Rich, Mortar Board 
Chapter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, and signed by 1,275 members of the 
Mortar Board Chapters of the United States 
relative to the policies which they believe 
should be included in the peace settlement; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5566. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Joint Council of Postal Groups, San Fran- 
cisco, urging that Congress enact a time- 
and-one-half-pay-for-overtime bill for all 
postal employees, based on a 253-day work 
year; dated March 28, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

5567. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, the Bar Association of Baltimore 
City, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to opposition of all 
legislation which would repeal our dual sys- 
tem of government; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5568. Also, petition of the secretary, Car- 
thage Chamber of Commerce, Carthage, Mo., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to international air policy; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou who art the Good Shepherd who 
leadest those who trust Thee beside still 
waters and into green pastures, cleanse 
us from the love and power of sin. We 
pray for an affection that will not grieve 
nor betray, which accomplishes works of 
mercy wherever the entrancing finger 
of our Master directs. We praise Thee 
that there is no freedom like unfettered 
thoughts which can melt hateful in- 
tolerance and cause the beautiful minis- 
tries of brotherhood. 

We bless Thee for Thy holy name, in- 
finite in love and mighty in everlasting 
strength. May it fill us with joy and 
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gladness and keep us secure from the 
temptations and tribulations of this 
changing life. Thou who didst span 
Sinai with a rainbow and replaced the 
storm by the dove of peace, proclaim 
Thy message to a scoffing world, living 
in spiritual poverty. O let Heaven’s 
richest gifts be expressed in our unat- 
tained estates and releases the appalling 
hands of despotic masters that the great 
inheritance of the Kingdom of God may 
be realized. 


“He who will suffer God to guide him, 
And trusteth Him in all his ways, 
Shall ever know that God's beside him 

In hours of trial and evil days.“ 


In the name of Him who was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial on the Swiss-cheese 
industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a statement on the policy of the Farmers 
Union of America on post-war matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, both old 
parties, the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party, at their last conven- 
tions adopted a plank calling for the im- 
mediate payment of all outstanding In- 
dian claims. The Democratic side of this 
House, through the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor], introduced 
such a bill, but it did not seem to meet 
with favor. I want to do all I can to 
carry out the pledges of my own party. 
Today I am introducing a claims bill 
that will take care of the situation and 
carry out the promise made by the Re- 
publicans in the last election. I will 
demand action on this bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Lameertson asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp.) 
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Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post on the subject of tax simpli- 
fication, and also an editorial from the 
Washington News on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Mont- 
gomery Ward mail-order catalog has 
many uses. I hate to think of the size 
and the contents of the next Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog after the Govern- 
ment master minds get through with it. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day offering a resolution to appoint a 
committee of this House of seven Mem- 
bers to investigate with respect to the 
seizure by the United States on April 26, 
1944, of the property of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., merchandising house, which 
the Attorney General of the United 
States claims to be a war industry. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Sasarg addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, Myers asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a letter 
from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation be 
permitted to sit during the session of the 
House this afternoon, 

The SPEAKER. There is legislation 
to be considered and there will probably 
be votes. 

Mr, RANKIN. Then I withdraw the 
request, Mr. Speaker. 
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JESSE L. McCOY—A ONE-MAN ARSENAL 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay tribute to Mr. Jesse L. McCoy, of 
Springfield, II., who is making a vital 
and unusual contribution to the Ameri- 
can war effort by giving refitted daggers 
to our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Mr. McCoy, who served with the Amer- 
ican forces in France in World War No. 1, 
has become a veritable one-man arsenal 
of democracy in World War No. 2 by fit- 
ting out and donating these daggers to 
our service personnel. You may wonder 
how Mr. McCoy has been able to obtain 
the steel to make more than 4,900 of 
these daggers in the last 18 months— 
every one of which has been given free 
of charge to a man in uniform and every 
one of them a deadly and useful weapon. 

The steel comes from old and discarded 
swords, some of which have been relics 
of other wars, and many of which have 
been used at one time in fraternal or- 
ganizations as part of the lodge rituals. 
So heavy has been the demand that the 
source of local supply has been long since 
exhausted. Mr. McCoy needs hundreds 
of these old swords if he is to continue 
to fashion these weapons of victory, 
which have been so useful that in some 
instances they have saved the lives of 
heroic Americans in hand-to-hand com- 
bat with Japanese in the South Pacific 
theater of war. 

In the event any of my colleagues 
know where any of these old and out- 
moded swords are available, I respect- 
fully suggest the present owners be ad- 
vised of Mr. McCoy’s activities. I know 
they will want to cooperate by donating 
them to him. 

I might add that Mr. McCoy produces 
these weapons of defense—and victory— 
during his spare time, after working 
hours in Springfield, where he is em- 
ployed by the Orpheum Theater. His 
home address is 2155 East Capitol 
Avenue. : 

He should be aided and encouraged in 
his magnificent work. His contribution 
in the war effort is all the more praise- 
worthy when it is understood that Mr. 
McCoy receives no personal remunera- 
tion for the thousands of daggers he 
has already made and distributed so that 
America’s triumph can attain early 
realization. Give a sword and save a 
life. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Speaker, some 
days ago Heywood Belton, who was ap- 
pointed to the Capitol Police force by 
our late and lamented friend and col- 
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league, Thomas Cullen, composed a 
touching poem in his memory, which 
was a splendid tribute to our departed 
friend. It was my purpose to insert this 
poem in the Rrecorp, but the manuscript 
was lost somewhere between the New 
House Office Building and the Capitol on 
Tuesday. It is for the purpose of asking 
anyone who found the manuscript to 
kindly return it to me that I have taken 
the floor. In this connection I want to 
compliment former Officer Belton on his 
effort and to commend him for his loy- 
alty to our departed colleague. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, after the completion of business on 
the Speaker’s table, I may have permis- 
sion to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein an 
editorial from the Portland Oregonian 
regarding the works and acts of the late 
Senator Charles L. McNary. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanat] 
blames Montgomery Ward for the pres- 
ent situation. The President had no au- 
thority to seize that plant. The War 
Board had no authority to issue the order 
requiring the signature to the proposed 
contract order. Ward's is neither a war 
contractor nor a war plant. It is not en- 
gaged in war activities nor in the ac- 
tivities which aid in the prosecution of 
the war any more than is a farmer or a 
businessman, In a lesser degree, every- 
thing we do has to do with the war ef- 
fort. Everyone is engaged in the war 
effort in a way. But it is not the intent 
of the law that a civilian plant, industry, 
or business can be taken over by the 
President, 

The authority of the War Labor Board 
has been challenged here in the district 
court by Montgomery Ward and it pleads 
that the court has no jurisdiction be- 
cause, mark you, it admits it has no 
power to enforce its order. This pro- 
cedure of seizing a commercial enterprise 
smacks too much of dictatorship. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks an editorial in today’s Star on 
this very point, setting forth clearly the 
underlying reason why it was necessary 
to do what has been done by the Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FRANK KINGDON 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heat of debate the other day, one Frank 
Kingdon was called a Communist. Iam 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Kingdon 
and in all fairness I proclaim him a dis- 
tinguished educator, a former college 
president, and as patriotic a gentleman 
as any man in the House. There is not 
a grain of communism that resides in 
him. He is a firm believer in the system 
of private initiative and enterprise, the 
American democratic system. He needs 
no defense from me. His works and 
words speak for themselves. No name 
calling can detract from his fine reputa- 
tion as scholar, author, and radio com- 
mentator. His recent book, That Man 
in the White House, has blazed a new 
trail and quickened American thought on 
true liberalism. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, listening 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CELLER] proclaim that Frank Kingdon is 
not a Communist, reminds me of the old 
story of the pot denying that the ket- 
tle is black. 

People who know Frank Kingdon’s 
record say that he is a Communist, and 
anybody who has read his scurrilous at- 
tacks on the Congress of the United 
States is forced to the conclusion that 
he is not a patriotic American. 

I have read his book called That Man 
in the White House, and, in my opin- 
ion, it is calculated to do President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic Party in- 
finitely more harm than good. His sup- 
port is like the kiss of death. I saw the 
stuff that he spouted over the radio, and 
I saw some of it inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record; and I repeat that in my 
opinion he is a Communist and is doing 
everything he can to smear and destroy 
the Congress of the United States, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4679) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 2 hours, the time to be 
divided equally between the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The . The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4679, the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill, 1944, with Mr. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The first reading of the bill was dis- 


pensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, before entering upon a 
detailed discussion of the bill, I would 
like to preface my remarks by calling 
your attention to several matters of gen- 
eral interest in connection therewith. 

First, let me pay tribute to the splen- 
did cooperation on the part of all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee having the bill 
in charge. Without such cooperation it 
would have been impossible to present 
to you a bill which is well balanced and 
at the same time economical, and which 
we believe will meet with the approval 
of all Members. It is no exaggeration 
to state that we were in unanimous 
agreement on substantially every item 
in the bill. In only one or two instances 
and on relatively unimportant matters 
was there any division of opinion what- 
ever. For that reason, I want to take 
this occasion to thank the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN], the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL], 
the gentleman from California, IMr. 
CARTER], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Jones], and the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. 

The subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor of being chairman, held daily 
hearings on the bill, meeting both morn- 
ing and afternoon for a period of 4 weeks, 
We heard representatives from all the 
bureaus, boards, and commissions pro- 
vided for under the Interior Depart- 
ment, including such wartime activities 
as the Office of Fishery Coordination for 
War and the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War. All told, there are 24 such 
agencies, and we heard representatives 
from each of them, a total of approxi- 
mately 90 witnesses. In addition, 1 
Member of the United States Senate, 24 
Members of the House, and a number of 
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representatives of outside organizations 
were heard. 

It is significant to note that only one 
of the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee urged a reduction in appro- 
priations. 

Many Members of Congress make long 
speeches about economy, but when some 
of them appeared before our commit- 
tee, in every instance save one, they 
asked for additional appropriations. In 
fact all but 1 of the 115 or more wit- 
nesses who appeared before our commit- 
tee asked for increased appropriations. 

Had our committee approved all their 
requests we would have added many mil- 
lions to the total of the bill, instead of 
drastic reductions in each of the agen- 
cies over which the committee has juris- 
diction, the details of which I will be 
pleased to give to you a little later. 

Members will recall that when the an- 
nual Interior bill was reported to the 
floor of this House a year ago that the 
committee was able to make the most 
drastic reductions in the bill ever made 
by the committee in its entire existence. 
Heads of some of the departments and 
agencies affected complained bitterly 
that they could not continue to function 
in anything like an efficient manner be- 
cause of the operation this committee 
had performed on their activities. Mem- 
bers of this committee who have the re- 
sponsibility felt that the time was long 
past due for such an operation and that 
the patient would show real signs of im- 
provement after being given definite and 
rather drastic surgical treatment. The 
facts speak for themselves as to whether 
or not the Interior Department was 
ruined by this committee a year ago. 

REVENUES OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Members of the committee and others 
will be interested to hear something 
about the revenues taken in by the In- 
terior Department as a result of its op- 
erations. It will also be good news to 
the American taxpayer that the reve- 
nues of the Department are more nearly 
equal to their appropriations than any 
department of Government with the pos- 
sible exception of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Figures submitted to the com- 
mittee during hearings on the bill show 
that actual revenues—excluding trust 
funds—for the fiscal year 1943 amount- 
ed to $51,655,060, the estimated revenues 
for the fiscal year 1944 are $60,090,220, 
and the estimates for the fiscal year 1945 
indicates revenues amounting to $66,- 
642,075. If we include trust funds the 
total revenues for the Department for 
the next fiscal year will approach $80,- 
000,000. 

The above figures represent a most fa- 
vorable showing as contrasted with the 
so-called depression years. For exam- 
ple, revenues accruing to the Department 
from all general and special funds in 
1931 were $13,839,682, in 1932 the total 
amounted to $10,485,644, and in 1933 the 
total revenues dropped to $9,356,678; in 
1934, $9,094,925; and in 1935, $10,437,570. 
Since 1935 revenues of the Department 
have increased materially year by year. 

The primary reason for the tremen- 
dous increase, as many Members will 
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realize, is due to the development of great 
power and reclamation projects in the tar 
West which are supplying millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of power annually to facilities 
engaged in manufacturing war materi- 
als. It is estimated that during the fiscal 
year 1945, the sale of power by the Bon- 
neville Power Administration, which in- 
cludes power generated at Bonneville 
Dam and the Grand Coulee Dam, will 
total $24,826,900. Revenues from Boul- 
der Dam and related projects are esti- 
mated to be $7,512,700. Members who 
served in the House when these and other 
projects were under consideration will 
recall very distinctly how difficult it was 
to secure appropriations to start these 
and other great power projects. Organ- 
ized propaganda was carried on to defeat 
bills authorizing the construction as well 
as actual appropriations for the begin- 
ning of construction of the projects, 
Members were deluged with letters by the 
thousand bewailing the fact that the 
Government was entering competition 
with private business and would soon 
drive all private companies out of busi- 
ness. Congress was also told in no un- 
certain tones that no market could pos- 
sibly be found for the power proposed 
to be generated at Boulder Dam, Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, and other great 
power projects; that Congress was ap- 
propriating funds to create what is com- 
monly known as white elephants, And 
yet, one shudders to think what our situ- 
ation would be in the war effort if there 
were no T. V. A., Boulder Dam, Grand 
Coulee Dam, and other Federal power 
projects. It is estimated that power 
generated at these great Federal proj- 
ects has been used and is therefore re- 
sponsible for the manufacture of 62 per- 
cent of the aluminum produced for the 
war effort. If we add other metals pro- 
duced the amount would be increased 
tremendously. Suffice it to say that we 
are playing a most important part in the 
war effort by supplying power and water 
without which vast quantities of war 
materials and millions of dollars worth 
of agricultural products would not be 
available to the prosecution of the war. 
CRITICISM OF DEFERMENT POLICY 


I next want to discuss the deferment 
policy of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. In my judgment this is the most 
critical thing this committee has said 
about the Department, and the Depart- 
ment is deserving of considerable crit- 
icism because of that policy. 

It has been found that of the 6,996 em- 
ployees in the Department, 2,200 have 
received occupational deferments, and 
that of the latter, 2,073 were deferred at 
the specific request of the Department. 
This report is of February 15 last. Iam 
glad to say that since that time Mr. 
Edgar Puryear has taken over the job of 
handling these deferments. Members of 
this Congress know who Edgar Puryear 
is. He is one of the most efficient men 
in all the Government service. He has 
an entirely different viewpoint, and he 
tells me over the telephone and he is 
submitting a memorandum to me which 
I will put in the Recorp, showing that 
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since he took over the job as chairman 
of the review board last February very 
few have been deferred, and that this 
situation is being cleaned up in the In- 
terior Department and other agencies of 
Government. As the gentleman knows, 
this committee has seriously criticized 
the past deferment policy of this Depart- 
ment and has insisted that the matter 
be cleaned up immediately. 

Our committee feels that there are 
very few or any people holding white- 
collar jobs in any of the departments of 
Government who are indispensable. 
Therefore, we are glad to know that Mr. 
Edgar Puryear is cleaning up this job in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

The memorandum from Mr. Puryear is 
as follows: 


War MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
REVIEW COMMITTEE ON DEFERMENT 
or GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: This is 
with further reference to our conversation of 
yesterday regarding draft deferments recom- 
mended for the Interior Department by this 
committee 

As you perhaps know, the review commit- 
tee of which I am chairman was appointed 
February 1, 1944, and reference to the num- 
ber of deferments recommended for the In- 
terior Department was, I assume, the action 
of the previous committee. For your infor- 
mation, please be advised that my committee 
has only recommended the 6 months’ defer- 
ment of 73 persons in the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

May I further add that deferments recom- 
mended by the previous committee are now 
being post audited. 

I desire to express my appreciation for the 
courtesy you have extended me in making 
this explanation. 

With every good wish and kindest regards, 
I am 3 

Sincerely yours, 
Encar F. Puryear, Chairman. 


Summary oj action by review committee on 
deferment of Government employees sub- 
sequent to Feb, 1, 1944. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

Key positions approved: 

Principal scientific illustrators (maps 


and diagrams for Army) 3 
Soll scientists (studies for Army op- 
K 3 
Range supervisors (forestry and 
TCC au s+ AF 8 
Senior range examiner (forestry and 
» 1 
Regional geographer (Java, etc.)--.. 1 


Regional geographer (Japan, etc.) 1 
Regional geographer (Greece, eto.) - 1 
Linguists (military mapping) — 2 


The attention of the committee was 
called to the fact that 27 young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 had received 
occupational deferments. I am sure I 
voice the sentiment of a majority of the 
committee in saying that in a great ma- 
jority of cases these young men, 27 of 
them between the ages of 18 and 20, and 
many of them holding white-collar jobs, 
could be replaced without taking any 
serious chance of losing the war. I am 
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glad to say in this connection I have just 
been advised that of the 27 young men 
between 18 and 20 years of age to which 
I have referred, 6 have entered the Army 
or resigned and that the Department has 
notified draft boards, in connection with 
the remaining 21, that it has withdrawn 
its requests for deferment. 

With the growing shortage of man- 
power throughout the United States and 
the drafting of many pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers in every community in the land, 
it is deeply to be regretted that so many 
deferments have been requested for some 
single men as well as married men with 
no children, holding positions in the De- 
partment which the committee considers 
not to be essential. The committee has 
endeavored to impress upon the heads of 
bureaus that this situation must be elim- 
inated without undue delay. 

Earlier in my remarks mentioned a 
communication I had received from my 
good friend, Mr. Puryear, Chairman of 
the Review Committee on Deferme: of 
Government Employees of the War Man- 
power Commission, that I have inserted 
as a part of my remarks. I have also 
received a copy of a communication ad- 
dressed to the gentleman from Missouri, 
Chairman Cannon of the Appropriations 
Committee, signed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, in which he takes serious 
exception to the committee report on this 
bill and says that it contains statements 
concerning military deferment of person. 
ne] of that Department that are grossly 
unfair, 

The Secretary gives the number of 
those for whom deferments are asked in 
the Geological Survey as 754, the Bureau 
of Reclamation as 315, the Bureau of 
Mines as 560, the Bonneville and South- 
western Power Administrations as 252, 
and even the Fish and Wildlife Service 
has deferments of 97. He rehashes some 
of the things said in Lis statement before 
the committee; but in no instance does he 
justify his appeal and his caustic asser- 
tion that the committee is unfair. At any 
rate, the committee is already getting 
results. And I repeat that the deferment 
policy of the Department -f the Interior 
S ae Pear] Harbor is not a credit to the 
Department, to the Secretary, or to the 
heads of bureaus whom, I am ashamed 
to say, have recommended more than 
2,000 deferments. 


TELEPHONE CALLS AND TELEGRAMS RESTRICTED 


Another matter which I want to 
bring to your attention has to do with 
the indiscriminate use of the long- 
distance telephone and the sending of 
many unnecessary telegrams and cable- 
grams in the transaction of departmental 
business. The committee is advised that 
during the fiscal year 1943 expenditures 
for long-distance tolls amounted to 
$161,000 and that $90,000 was expended 
for telegrams and cablegrams. The 
committee feels that such expenditures 
for these purposes are inexcusable and 
indefensible and should be drastically 
checked, and that substantial reduc- 
tions in these items would be a real con- 
tribution to the war effort, by relieving 
the overloaded communication services. 
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To accomplish this it has inserted in the 
bill a new section limiting the use of 
funds for telephone tolls to $25.000 and 
has also placed a limitation of $25,000 
on the amount available for telegrams 
and cablegrams. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


Considering the drastic reductions 
made in the various bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Interior Department a year 
ago and the economies resulting there- 
from, your committee feels that you will 
be especially interested in further reduc- 
tions which the committee has recom- 
mended in the pending measure. In 
this connection permit me to now refer 
to reductions recommended by the com- 
mittee under the Budget estimates and 
the 1944 appropriations. When the 
country is at war a committee reporting 
a, bill containing any nonwar activities 
is in the position of having to justify 
them or showing substantial reductions 
in many items. I am glad to say that 
this committee reporting this bill can 
do both. 

Here are some facts and figures that 
speak for themselves: 

The committee considered budget esti- 
mates totaling $96,824,207. 

The committee recommends appro- 
priations totaling $87,762,580. 

The amount recommended is a reduc- 
tion under the 1944 appropriation of 
$26,279,496. 

The bill shows a reduction under the 
Budget estimates of $9,151,627, or 9% 
percent. 

The reduction under the 1944 appro- 
priation is 23 percent. 

The reduction of $9,151,627 in the 
Budget estimates represents a very sub- 
stantial cut in practically every activity. 
In no case has the committee recom- 
mended that the appropriations for any 
organization unit be increased and in 
only one instance has an individual item 
been increased above the estimates, and 
in that case the committee was in unani- 
mous agreement that it was an emer- 
gency. 

VALUABLE SERVICES OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS 


As most Members will recall, this House 
has made funds available to the Appro- 
priations Committee for use in connec- 
tion with special surveys, investigations, 
and audits of the executive departments 
by experts selected for their efficiency in 
that type of work. The Subcommittee 
on Interior Department Appropriations 
has made full use of this service and is 
glad to report that it has secured very 
satisfactory results. The investigations 
have enabled our committee to effect 
considerable savings, and we believe they 
have also aided materially in offering 
ways and means of increasing the effi- 
ciency of several agencies in the Depart- 
ment. I will refer a little later to some 
of their recommendations which have 
been adopted by the committee. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


In denying all funds for new positions 
in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, we have cut the Budget estimates 
by a total of $89,580. While the commit- 
tee did not adopt a rigid policy of refus- 
Ing all new positions requested through- 
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out the estimates, it has refused such 
requests except in most urgent cases, and 
the committee did not feel that any of 
the positions requested for this office 
came within that classification. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. May I inquire whether 
provision is made for the salary of the 
additional assistant secretary which was 
authorized by the Congress only about 
6 weeks ago? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No pro- 
vision was made for that because the 
committee happens to know there are 
several administrative positions vacant 
in the Department and the committee 
did not have sufficient evidence to believe 
that this position would be justified not- 
withstanding the fact the Congress au- 
thorized such an appropriation. I 
know there are some who come before 
the committees and say when they pre- 
sent an authorization bill, “This is only 
an authorization; it is up to the Appro- 
priations Committee to make the appro- 
priation.” Then just as soon as that 
authorization is made they come to the 
floor and say to members of the Appro- 
priations Committee: “Now that Con- 
gress authorized the money it is your 
solemn duty to make the appropriation. 
Why do you not do it?” they inquire. We 
did not do it because we did not feel they 
actually needed another assistant. 

Mr. MOTT. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that as far as 
I can recollect no such assertion was 
made here, that this was only an authori- 
zation for the purpose of getting the 
authorization bill passed. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma will remember that 
it was very thoroughly debated and that 
even the Speaker himself took the floor 
in support of the bill. I am unable to 
understand why in the. face of that con- 
sideration the Appropriations Commit- 
tee felt as though they should economize 
in the case of this position. I think they 
should economize but not to the extent 
of going against the direct authorization 
of the Congress which in the House at 
least was very thoroughly considered and 
thoroughly debated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s observation, but 
the committee heard the evidence. 
There was considerable discussion about 
the need for an additional assistant and 
the committee after hearing all the evi- 
dence was unanimous, both Republicans 
and Democrats, that we could win this 
war without allowing this additional as- 
sistant. 

The bill will be read for amendment 
in a little while. The gentleman is privi- 
leged, as he knows, to offer such amend- 
ment. If the House wants to adopt it, 
it will have the opportunity to do so; but 
I may say to the gentleman from Oregon 
that as far as I am concerned I shall 
oppose it. As the Ricord will disclose, 
I voted against the authorization bill to 
which he refers. I believed then as now, 
that it is not essential. In view of the 
fact there are literally hundreds of va- 
cancies now ir. this Department and the 
further fact that some administrative 
personnel, including a former Member of 
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Congress, have resigned or been laid off 
because they simply could not find work 
for them—and I refer to responsible 
$5,000 jobs that are vacant at this time— 
the committee felt justified in its action. 
Simply because there has been an au- 
thorization, it is not absolutely incum- 
bent upon me as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to make the 
Money available. I do not agree with 
such a policy or philosophy of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MOTT. I did not say it was in- 
cumbent; I said I thought it was justi- 
flable. I shall follow the gentleman’s 
suggestion—I had intended to offer an 
amendment, anyway—and offer an 
amendment making provision for this 
assistant secretary which the House de- 
cided was needed. On the other hand, 
I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
for the other cuts he has made. I think 
he could well have made more; and, 
speaking of amendments, when the bill 
is read under the 5-minute rule, I am 
also going to offer an amendment to pro- 
vide that no part of the money appro- 
priated in this bill shall be used to pay 
the salaries of employees in the Interior 
Department who have been deferred for 
occupational reasons and as requested by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
committee has proved results there. Mr. 
Puryear, who has charge of that job now, 
is doing a very good piece of work, as 
heretofore explained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I prefer not to yield 
further until I have finished my remarks. 
At that time I will be glad to yield myself 
additional time if necessary to answer 
inquiries. 

The committee has denied funds pro- 
posed for new positions. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The committee has denied funds pro- 
posed for new positions in the Office of 
the Solicitor. Two of these positions are 
actually established and are being paid 
from funds contributed by other bureaus 
in the Department. The positions are a 
consul at large in Alaska and his assist- 
ant. In denying these two positions the 
committee wishes to express disapproval 
of the practice which has grown up in 
many departments of establishing new 
and high-salaried positions without con- 
gressional authorization, and confront- 
ing the Congress later with the request 
that appropriations be provided in the 
regular way to pay the salaries of such 
positions. 

DIVISION OF TERRITORIES AND ISLAND POSSESSIONS 

The committee has recommended a 
reduction of $43,420 in the estimate of 
$159,000 for this activity. Of this de- 
crease, $33,420 was for new personnel, 
which we felt was not justified in view 
of the manpower shortage. We have 
made a further reduction of $10,000 in 
funds intended for use in connection 
with planning for Puerto Rico. The 
committee is not in accord with much 
of the planning for this Territory as put 
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into effect by the present Governor, and 
believes that funds for additional plan- 
ning should not be provided. I am ad- 
vised that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN], an able and sincere member of 
the committee, will have something to 
say on this subject later on. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Bonneville Power Administration 
is being provided for on a maintenance 
and operation basis in this bill. Funds 
for this purpose are provided from an 
unobligated balance of construction 
money heretofore appropriated, the 
carry-over into the next fiscal year 
amounting to about $24,969,330. Of 
this latter sum it is estimated that 
$6,935,000 will be used for construction 
work, funds for this work being available 
on approval of the War Production 
Board and without further action by 
Congress. 


SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 


Due to the impending coal shortage 
and to the necessity for this agency 
continuing some of the statistical work 
heretofore performed by the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the Department, which 
is no longer in existence, the work of 
this activity has greatly increased in the 
past few months and additional funds 
recommended are justified on that basis. 
In testifying before the committee on the 
subject of a coal shortage during the 
year beginning April 1, 1944, the able 
Deputy Administrator, Mr. C. J. Potter, 
advised us that it is estimated there will 
be.a deficit of about 20,000,000 tons of 
bituminous and 5,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite. Although the Deputy Administra- 
tor has been on the job only a few 
months, he demonstrated clearly that 
he has brought a vast amount of knowl- 
edge to the Solid Fuels Administration, 
that his agency is well organized, and 
he is proving to be a splendid admin- 
istrator. 

This agency is engaged in the conser- 
vation, distribution, and utilization of 
solid fuels. We feel that it is perform- 
ing an important service in the war effort 
and that sufficient funds should be pro- 
vided for its efficient operation. The 
amount recommended by the committee 
is $4,669,200, which is a reduction of 
$355,800 in the Budget estimate. In 
view of the fact this agency now has 548 
vacancies out of a total authorized 
strength of 1,465, we feel that it will be 
impossible to recruit and maintain the 
additional personnel requested and that 
no hardship will result from the reduc- 
tion we have made. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion is engaged in the distribution and 
sale of power developed at the Grand 
River Dam in Oklahoma, the Denison 
Dam in Texas, and the Norfork Dam 
projects. Of the three projects, the 
Grand River project is the only one now 
generating and distributing power. It 
is estimated that power will be available 
for distribution from the Denison Dam 
in June and the Norfork Dam in July of 
the present year. Funds in the bill are 
for distribution and sale of power at the 
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Denison and Norfork Dams, the Grand 
River project being operated from reve- 
nues from the sale of power. We are 
providing $140,000 for operation of these 
projects, which is a reduction of $10,000 
in the Budget estimate. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the accomplishments of this agency un- 
der the efficient guidance of its admin- 
istrator, Mr. Douglas G. Wright, has been 
o definite assistance to the war effort. 
The part he and his organization has 
played in the integration of power in the 
Southwest, both private and public, has 
been a remarkable achievement, 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


The committee has recommended 
small reductions in a number of items 
for the Land Office, which is justified as 
reflecting the need for economy in non- 
war activities. Vacant positions and the 
inability to secure replacements should 
enable this Office to absorb these reduc- 
tions without serious hardships. The 
total amount recommended is $2,388,400. 
This agency has made an excellent record 
in the collection of revenue, the estimated 
receipts for the fiscal year 1943 amount- 
ing to $9,758,066. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Before discussing appropriations for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs I would 
like to take a moment to tell you a little 
of the part Indians are playing in the 
war. There are 23,000 Indians serving 
with the armed forces. They come from 
a total Indian population of less than 
half a million men, women, and children. 
Last year I referred to Indians who have 
served with distinction in the Army and 
Navy. I have previously referred to 
Maj. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker, an Osage 
Indian who commanded the armed forces 
in Hawaii and who was the first American 
general to be killed in action. Only re- 
cently a new Indian warrior was added 
to the list. I refer to Lt. Ernest Childers, 
the hero of Salerno, who comes from 
Broken Arrow, Okla. This week the 
Oklahoma Delegation in Congress had 
the honor of entertaining him and others 
at luncheon in the Speaker’s dining room. 
All of you have heard of Lieutenant 
Childers’ heroism which led to the award 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Of course, there are a great many In- 
dians of other tribes from other States 
who are distinguishing themselves to the 
country they love during these dark and 
perilous hours. 

In addition to front-line service the 
Indians of this country have produced 
and sold food sufficient to sustain for 1 
year 200,000 soldiers. Their production 
of beef cattle and sheep totaled almost 
$13,000,000 in 1942. 

These are only a few of the contribu- 
tions to which Indians of the various 
tribes have reason to point with pride. 

I would now like to refer to the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs under the direction of the present 
Commissioner. 

As heretofore indicated the committee 
had occasion to have a special investi- 
gation made of the administration of 
the affairs of this Bureau. This investi- 
gation was very helpful and enlightening. 
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Among other things, the report of the 
investigation disclosed that: 

First. The Office of Indian Affairs was 
able to furnish only statistics regarding 
reallocations in the departmental service 
by reason of the decentralization of per- 
sonnel records previously mentioned. 

Furthermore, records were not main- 
tained to make readily available the 
number of promotions and would require 
the detailed analysis of over 11,000 per- 
sonnel cards. 

Second. The various superintendents 
of Indian offices throughout the country 
were practically autonomous. The cen- 
tral office appeared to have very little 
control over their activities and were not 
too well informed as to what was being 
done in the field. It appeared to be a 
definite lack of accurate statistics even 
to the extent of knowledge as to actually 
how many Indians were under the juris- 
diction of the Office of Indian Affairs. 
Without such statistics, it would appear 
the officials of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs were probably making decisions and 
conducting the business of their respec- 
tive offices on a rule-of-thumb basis 
which might or might not be accurate. 

Permit me now to call your attention 
to our committee report stating, in sub- 
stance, that the present Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs is conscientious and 
has a desire to improve conditions among 
the Indians, but that in addition to being 
a weak administrator, he has many im- 
practical ideas and is often unfortunate 
in the selection of supervisory personnel. 
I am certain I voice the sentiment of 
all members of the committee in stating 
that the Office of Indian Affairs needs a 
thorough overhauling and reorganization 
with a view to securing greater admin- 
istrative efficiency and control with the 
resultant economies which will neces- 
sarily follow. 


WITHDRAWAL OF FEDERAL AID TO INDIANS 


While we are on the subject of Indians, 
let me refer to legislation introduced in 
another body which would have the effect 
of withdrawing Federal aid to Indians. 
Such legislation would throw all Indians, 
old and young, on their own resources. 
Many tribes are seriously disturbed over 
the situation. 

While the Committee on Appropria- 
tions does not have jurisdiction over 
legislative matters, I am sure I express 
the unanimous sentiment of the commit- 
tee that such proposals are visionary, 
impractical and short-sighted, and that 
it has confidence no such program will 
be enacted into law by this Congress or 
in the near future. 

In recommending total appropriations 
of $28,451,777 for the Indian Service we 
have made a reduction of $971,560 in the 
Budget estimates. 

The major reductions are— 

Industrial assistance has been cut 
$93,500. f 

Funds refused for National Indian In- 
stitute. 

Members will note by examining the 
committee report, that funds were de- 
nied for the so-called National Indian 
Institute, which was created by an Ex- 
ecutive order following the ratification 
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of a treaty by the Congress. However, 
Congress has not made any specific ap- 
propriation for this Institute, which, ap- 
parently was established for the purpose 
of aiding and improving conditions 
among Indians in Mexico and the South 
American republics. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs appeared before the 
committee this year as well previously 
and made a fervent and enthusiastic 
appeal for funds in this connection. 
However, the committee was not con- 
vinced that the Institute should be set 
up as a permanent item as the Com- 
missioner apparently is intent upon do- 
ing, and therefore denied the request. 
The Commissioner appeared to be more 
interested in the welfare of Indians in 
Mexico and South America than in 
Indians in the United States. 

Education items have been reduced 
$225,850. 

There has been a very definite reduc- 
tion in the number of Indian students 
particularly in the upper classes who 
have taken jobs of one kind or another 
in the war program, and we do not be- 
lieve the reduction recommended will re- 
sult in children being deprived of edu- 
cational opportunities. Moreover, the 
committee feels that Indian children 
should be encouraged to attend public 
schools wherever it is possible and prac- 
ticable for them to do so. 

Items for support and administration 
of Indians have been reduced by $393,- 
600. In this connection, we have denied 
all funds for new positions and have ef- 
fected a further general cut of $75,000 
in the belief that the manpower shortage 
will be so acute during the next fiscal 
year that many vacancies will exist 
which will permit the Indian Bureau to 
absorb the cut without difficulty. The 
estimate for rehabilitation and relief of 
Indians amounting to $700,000 has been 
cut to $500,000. If relief appropriations 
for Indians are ever to be reduced this 
is the time to make reductions. The 
committee, however, recognizes the fact 
that there are still a considerable num- 
ber of old, dependent, landless, and 
homeless Indians who must continue to 
rely on this item for sustenance, and, 
therefore, have made $500,000 available 
for this purpose. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The 1943 food production on the west- 
ern irrigation projects served by the 
Bureau is outstanding. From the 
4,000,000 acres of land under cultivation 
on 44 projects in 15 Western States came 
fifty-three and one-half million bushels 
of potatoes, four and one-half million 
bushels of beans, and three and three- 
fourth million tons of alfalfa. The po- 
tato production I have mentioned would 
feed 25,000,000 persons for a year, and 
the beans would meet the annual re- 
quirements of 57,000,000 persons. 

The committee is strongly of the opin- 
ion that hereafter all new reclamation 
projects should be financed with money 
appropriated from the reclamation fund. 
Estimates submitted to the committee 
during hearings on the bill show that at 
the end of the fiscal year 1945 there will 
be a balance in the reclamation fund of 
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$30,306,460. The committee believes 
that a return to the former practice of 
securing all reclamation construction 
money from funds deposited in the recla- 
mation fund is a desirable goal, and that 
as repayments of construction costs on 
existing projects increase, the charge 
against the general fund should dimin- 
ish and finally disappear. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the attention of the Interior Department 
should be called to the fact that the 
primary purpose of the reclamation law 
and the establishment of the Bureau of 
Reclamation is and always has been the 
the construction of reclamation projects, 
with hydroelectric power a secondary 
and incidental consideration. Although 
the Department may have strayed from 
this policy in some instances in recent 
years, I personally feel that under the 
able leadership of Commissioner Bashore, 
the Reclamation Service is now and will 
continue to play an important part in 
winning the war, by assisting in pro- 
ducing the food essential to feeding our 
gallant men on the many far-flung fronts 
of the earth. 

The bill includes $13,783,200 for opera- 
tion and maintenance, continuation of 
construction, investigations, and other 
expenses in connection with the activities 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. In addi- 
tion, unobligated balances totaling in 
excess of $42,000,000 will be available for 
continuation of construction as stop- 
work orders are lifted by the War Pro- 
duction Board, making a total of ap- 
proximately $54,000,000 available for 
construction purposes during the fiscal 
year 1945. 

At the time of hearings on the bill the 
War Production Board had cleared 22 
reclamation projects and since that time 
I am advised that the stop order against 
the Lugert-Altus project in Oklahoma 
has. been removed in order that it may 
do its part in producing food for the war 
effort. Inasmuch as the Lugert-Altus 
project is the only one actually under 
construction in my State, our citizens 
will be interested to know that the bill 
carries $545,000 for the project and that 
an unobligated balance of $750,000 will 
also be available, making a total of 
$1,295,000 for this project. 

The bill includes $250,000 for prelimi- 
nary work in connection with a new proj- 
ect in Idaho known as the Palisades 
project. The project will ultimately cost 
$24,092,000. We have recommended that 
actual construction be deferred. 

We have eliminated $1,000,000 con- 
tained in the Budget estimates for the 
Kings River project in California, in- 
tended to provide for preliminary work. 
The committee was advised during hear- 
ings by responsible representatives of the 
water users in that area that they did 
not want the project, so we have left it 
out of the bill. I understand that a 
pending fiood-control bill authorizes 
construction of certain features of the 
project as a flood-control measure. 

We have also reduced a total of 
$2,280,000 for surveys and investigations 
by $1,005,000. We understand the De- 
partment now has on hand detailed field 
reparts on projects estimated to cost in 
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excess of $525,000,000, so there is no need 
to recommend a large increase over cur- 
rent year appropriations. 

The committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $1,420,000 for continua- 
tion of construction of water-conserva- 
tion projects. The amount recommend- 
ed, together with the unobligated bal- 
ance of $4,346,383, estimated to be on 
hand on June 30, 1944, will provide a 
total of $5,766,383 for work during the 
fiscal year 1945. The committee calls 
attention to the fact that there are 56 
water utility conservation projects either 
approved or in process of being approved. 
One of the outstanding projects in this 
group, which is now under consideration 
by the War Food Administration, is the 
Canton project in Oklahoma. This proj- 
ect is one which can be constructed to 
produce food for war at an early date 
with the use of a minimum quantity of 
critical materials. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The next Bureau I would like to refer 
to is the Geological Survey. We have 
recommended a total cut of only $94.810 
in this activity. We have made few re- 
ductions in this Bureau because, with 
the possible exception of the Bureau of 
Mines, its work is more closely related to 
the war effort than any other bureau in 
the Department. The work that it has 
performed in the mapping of strategic 
areas, the location of deposits of strate- 
gic and critical minerals, and the devel- 
opment of petroleum reserves have all 
added to the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


I doubt that anyone will question the 
statement that the Bureau of Mines is 
contributing more to the war effort than 
any other Bureau in the Department. It 
has performed an important part in lo- 
cating new ore reserves and it has also 
carried on research and experimental 
work in the development of these dis- 
coveries. It has developed improvements 
in the methods of. producing chromium 
manganese, and other war metals and 
Significant discoveries have been passed 
on for use in connection with the war 
effort. Exploratory, laboratory, and 
pilot-plant work has produced important 
results in connection with nonmetallics. 
At Amarillo, Tex., and from a newer 
plant recently completed, the Bureau has 
increased the production of helium 25 
times since 1941 and is now producing 
all the helium required by the Army and 
Navy. The Bureau has likewise contrib- 
uted to the production of high-test gasc- 
line and other petroleum products and 
is assisting the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion for War in the work of that office. 

In recommending a total appropriation 
of $12,726,855 for this Bureau we have 
effected a reduction of $452,870 in the 
Budget estimates. The 2 major cuts 
are in the coal mine inspection service, 
where an increase of $331,380 was re- 
quested for 45 additional mine inspectors 
and for other related work; and a re- 
duction of $100,000 in the estimate of 
$3,000,000 for investigations of deposits 
of critical materials. We have allowed 
$100,000 of the proposed increase for the 
employment of additional inspectors for 
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the coal mine inspection service on the 
theory that this valuable inspection work 
should not be expanded too rapidly in 
wartime; and we have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that $8,740,765 has 
been heretofore appropriated for the in- 
vestigation of strategic minerals, in rec- 
ommending the reduction of $100,000 in 
that item. 

Funds are provided in the bill for the 
second successive year in connection 
with work of secondary recovery of oil. 
Surveys have recently been made in the 
States of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Illinois, 
and the committee is advised that re- 
ports on specifice projects may be ex- 
pected during the next fiscal year, in 
order that cperators may benefit by 
these experiences. 

The committee questioned the Bureau 
of Mines officials at length concerning 
the Franklin, Pa., laboratory, where re- 
search work in connection with the 
secondary recovery of oil is being con- 
ducted. We also listened to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED] on the 
general subject and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] regarding the 
Franklin laboratory. We were told by 
departmental officials that a request was 
being presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget for an estimate of about $800,000 
for this general purpose, of which about 
$50,000 would be spent at Franklin. Up 
tc this date the estimate has not been re- 
ceived and we have not felt justified in 
inserting funds in the bill until the mat- 
ter has been worked out by the Bureau of 
Mines and the Budget Bureau. I under- 
stand that a number of estimates for 
this Bureau are under consideration and 
will be sent to the other end of the 
Capitol in time for consideration by that 
body. If that happens there will be an 
opportunity to give the matter consid- 
eration in conference. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am very 
much interested, as the gentleman 
knows, having appeared before his sub- 
committee, in the secondary recovery of 
oil. I requested $40,000 as an appro- 
priation for a laboratory in Franklin, 
Pa. As the gentleman realizes, there are 
about 133,000 of these stripper wells in 
the Pennsylvania area. Lubricating oil 
is absolutely invaluable and practically 
indispensable to this war. I would like 
an explanation as to just why that item 
is not in this appropriation bill. I am 
not criticizing because I know there must 
be a reason for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I may 
say that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] did appear before our com- 
mittee and did make a very able presen- 
tation of the matter and impressed the 
committee that this money ought to be 
expended. Members of the committee 
got in touch with the Budget and we also 
heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin] regarding the Franklin lab- 
oratory. We were told by Department 
Officials that the request was being pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget for 
an estimate of about $800,000, if I recall 
correctly, for this general purpose, of 
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which $50,000 would be spent at Frank- 
lin. Up to this time the estimate has 
not been received and we have not felt 
justified in inserting this in the bill until 
the matter has been worked out by the 
Bureau of Mines and the Budget Bureau. 
I understand that a number of esti- 
mates for this Bureau are ynder consid- 
eration at this time. The committee 
felt, under the circumstances, it would 
probably be better to wait until the 
Budget estimate arrived. 

Mr. REED of New York. Then 
throughout this bill it is your policy to 
include no item that has not been recom- 
mended by the Budget; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I would 
say that is generally correct. It does 
not mean that we could not make, and 
have not in the, past, at least, made 
exceptions to the rule, but on an item of 
$800,000, where the committee did not 
have the information it had requested 
either from the Bureau of Mines or from 
the Bureau of the Budget, the committee 
felt it would be better to wait until the 
Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of the 
Budget decided on a program. We did 
not know whether they needed $800,000 
or $1,800,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is for 
the whole country? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Yes. 
So, considering the information we had, 
we did not feel justified in inserting this 
item in the bill without a Budget re- 
quest, or without a detailed report from 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. REED of New York. I realize that 
the gentleman cannot predict ahead 
what will happen in the Senate when the 
bill gets over there, but would it be his 
opinion, if the recommendation does 
come up from the Bureau of the Budget 
prior to the consideration of the bill in 
the Senate, that it might be included in 
this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Does 
the gentleman mean prior to the time it 
comes to the Senate? 

Mr. REED of New York. No. You 
will be through with this. But I say 
the Senate could take action if that 
recommendation came up, could it not? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I assure 
the gentleman that if this Budget esti- 
mate is approved and if the Senate 
should put the item in the bill, this com- 
mittee will certainly give it very careful 
and sympathetic consideration. I can- 
not speak more definitely for the entire 
committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wish to 
thank the gentleman for his explana- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Before yielding for further questions, 
I would like to conclude my statement. 
I want to discuss next the National Park 
Service. The Park Service has been cut 
in all 25 percent. The Park Service is 
doing a great job as far as convalescent 
soldiers are concerned. I would like to 
discuss that at great length, but I feel I 
would be trespassing on other Members’ 
time if I did that, 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


In considering estimates for this ac- 
tivity we took into account the fact that 
drastic reductions have been made in 
Park Service appropriations for the past 
2 years. While it is true that the num- 
ber of visitors and other activities in the 
national parks has dropped off drastical- 
ly in the past 2 years, it is necessary to 
keep a minimum force to protect the 
parks and the investment the Govern- 
ment has in them. However, we have 
made substantial reductions during the 
past 2 years, the total cut since Pearl 
Harbor amounting to approximately 23 
percent. We have made a further re- 
duction in the pending bill which will 
bring the total cut since Pear] Harbor to 
about 25 percent. 

During hearings on the bill we dis- 
cussed with the Director and his staff the 
use of facilities in the national parks for 
convalescent soldiers and sailors. As 
many of you know, the magnificent hotel 
facilities in Yosemite Park are now be- 
ing used as a naval hospital rehabilita- 
tion project. We were advised that 
negotiations are under way with military 
authorities for the use of more facili- 
ties in other park areas. We have urged 
the Park Service to do everything in their 
power to cooperate with the military and 
naval people in this connection. 

Under a special act the executive 
branch has authority to designate cer- 
tain areas as national historic sites or 
monuments. In many ‘instances the 
Congress is called upon, at a later date, 
to provide funds for operation and pro- 
tection. At the present time there are 
21 such areas. We are opposed to the 
designation of additional areas as his- 
toric sites or parks during the war period 
and recommend discontinuance of the 
exercise of the authority contained in 
the act above referred to until after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

We have recommended a total of $5,- 
828,350 for this Service which is $319,140 
less than the 1944 appropriation and 
$534,950 less than the Budget estimates. 
Like the preceding item which I have 
just discussed, this activity has been cut 
substantially during the last 2 years. 
Many of the projects which have suffered 
reductions are for worthy purposes and I 
hope some of them can be restored after 
the war. Several of the somewhat sub- 
stantial reductions we have recommend- 
ed are as follows: 

Fishery industries $65, 000 


Biological investigations 50, 000 
Control of predatory animals 50, 000 
Protection of migratory birds 25 000 
Maintenance of mammal and bird 
reservations „% 76. 000 


Federal aid in wildlife restoration 200, 000 


As I have said, many of these are 
worthy items. However, we have felt 
obligated to cut and slash wherever it 
would not hurt the war effort and we feel 
the cuts I have just mentioned come 
within that classification. 

GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITORIES 

The bill includes appropriations for 
the salary of the Governor and secretary 
of the Territories of Alaska and Hawail; 
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and for their expenses, as well as for cer- 
tain expenses of the Territorial legisla- 
tures, which meet next year. 

In connection with the Virgin Islands, 
we have again left out funds for the sal- 
ary of the Government secretary. As 
many of you know, we eliminated the sal- 
ary of that position last year because we 
did not believe the occupant of the job 
should be retained in office. The De- 
partment sought to have the salary re- 
stored this year, but we feel that under 
existing conditions funds for this posi- 
tion should be withheld. 

The first question several Members 
have asked me is, Have you included the 
Salary for one Robert Morss Lovett? 
The answer is “No.” We have elimi- 
nated that position. I understand that 
he is on another job. 

We have also withheld funds for con- 
tinuation of the operation of the agri- 
cultural experiment station in the Vir- 
gin Islands. As presently operated, we 
feel that the station is not serving the 
best interests of all the people. We be- 
lieve that the station would operate more 
efficiently under new administrative con- 
trol. It has been suggested that the 
Agriculture Department, which formerly 
had charge of the station, could place it 
on a more efficient and effective basis. 

Mr. Chairman, in summing up the ac- 
complishments of the committee, we 
have again made drastic cuts in each 
of the 24 agencies of Government con- 
tained in the bill. Many of the requests 
for new positions were backed by re- 
ports of overworked offices, long hours, 
and a huge backlog of departmental 
business. Under ordinary conditions the 
committee might have felt justified in 
granting some requests for additional 
help. But these are not ordinary times, 
and the committee feels that it would 
rather be criticized for being too econ- 
omy-minded, too hard-boiled, and too 
drastic in its reductions than to be 
charged with making appropriations for 
a single position in Government that is 
not proven to be actually essential. 

In cutting appropriations 914 percent 
below the Budget estimates and 23 per- 
cent below the 1944 appropriations, the 
committee presents you a bill that you 
can vote for without apologizing to your 
constituents, to your conscience, or to 
any of the departments of Government 
for having thus supported it. Let me 
assure you that the appropriations made 
are ample for the continuation in an 
efficient manner of every agency and 
department of Government concerned. 
Next year I predict the revenues of the 
Interior Department will continue to 
grow, as we have seen them grow from 
a mere $9,000,000 in 1933 to more than 
$66,000,000 for the next fiscal year. We 
are glad to be able to present you a bill 
for a department of Government with 
all of its mistakes and shortcomings, 
many of which we have frankly pointed 
out, that is producing revenues to the 
Treasury comparable to the appropria- 
tions made for the maintenance of the 
entire department. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
gentleman that the Bureau of Mines has 
done a great piece of war work. How 
does the appropriation for this further 
work compare this year with that of the 
preceding years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
say to the gentleman that it compares 
favorably with preceding years. We 
have made several reductions, amount- 
ing in all to $452,870. These reduc- 
tions were made primarily in nonwar 
activities. 

Mr: MURDOCK. May I expect to find 
in the hearings, then, a complete state- 
ment of what the Bureau of Mines has 
recommended? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
correct. In my remarks of today you 
will find that statement also. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it reasonable to as- 
sume that your distinguished subcom- 
mittee gave its imprimatur of approval 
to the construction, under the auspices 
of the Petroleum Resources Corporation, 
of which Mr. Ickes is the head, of the 
Saudi-Arabian pipe line? Can that be 
assumed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do 
not know how that could be assumed. 
We asked him some questions about it. 
I do not know of any member of the 
committee who has made any statement, 
either publicly or for the Recorp, about 
it. I think if the gentleman will read 
the questions that the chairman of the 
subcommittee asked him he can assume 
that he did not approve of that proposal. 

Mr, CELLER. I noticed that, and I 
approve the questions, but I wonder 
whether we can assume likewise that, be- 
cause of possible imperialistic difficul- 
ties that might result, the building of 
that pipe line might not be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. So far 
as our committee is concerned, I would 
not say it was in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could tell us whether or not there 
is provided in this bill an automobile for 
the use of the Secretary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I be- 
lieve that is correct. Each year the De- 
partment has asked for a number of au- 
tomobiles and this year we have made 
fewer available, because of the rubber 
and gas shortage and for other reasons, 
than we have ever made. 

Mr. TABER. Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with the fact that the Secretary 
also has an automobile at his personal 
disposal from the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I be- 
lieve that is also correct, 

Mr. TABER. That means he has two 
automobiles available as against one for 
each of the other Cabinet officers, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I am 
not sure what the other Cabinet officers 
have. 

Mr. TABER. I have been reading 
some language on page 6 that intrigues 
me. It has to do with the contingent 
expenses of the Office of the Secretary 
and the bureaus and offices of the De- 
partment, except as otherwise provided, 
including furniture, carpets, ice, lumber, 
hardware, dry goods, advertising, and so 
forth. I am wondering what they are 
doing buying dry goods and all that kind 
of service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. These 
are miscellaneous items used for packing 
purposes, preparation of charts, and for 
a great many other purposes. Of course, 
the Department of the Interior is a tre- 
mendous agency, and it is carrying on a 
vast business, most of which has direct 
connection with the war effort. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The gentleman has 
informed us of the automobiles for the 
use of the Secretary. Can he inform us 
as to the number of automobiles for the 
use of the Department, if any, other than 
those for the personal use of the Secre- 
tary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
the distinguished gentleman will find 
that information in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of my 
remarks I wish to pay the highest com- 
pliment possible to our able chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Interior De- 
partment Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JED JoHnson]. He 
has endeared himself in the hearts of 
every member of the committee by his 
untiring efforts and the fine manner in 
which he carries on the deliberations of 
the committee, as well as by his con- 
stant insistence that every dollar that 
goes into this bill be necessary and be 
spent in a manner beneficial to the wel- 
fare of our country. 

I also wish to pay compliment to the 
other members of the committee, on both 
the majority and minority sides. We 
worked long hours, days, and weeks in 
sitting and listening to testimony and 
questioning the witnesses who came be- 
fore our committee asking for appro- 
priations. As the chairman has said, 
there were some who came before our 
committee asking for appropriations and 
that appropriations be increased, but 
only one asked that they be reduced in 
his particular district. However, we do 
not want the idea to go out to the people 
that it was only Congressmen who were 
asking for these increases. However, a 
number of Congressmen did come before 
the committee and ask that certain proj- 
ects be approved and certain moneys be 
eppropriated for projects in their dis- 
trict, which is quite normal procedure 
of course, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 
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Mr. MICHENER. While the gentle- 
man is throwing bouquets, permit me to 
compliment the committee and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, upon the splendid 
work done in the preparation of this 
most important bill. 

This particular bill at times has been 
called a pork-barrel appropriation bill. 
Its nature is such that it can very easily 
carry unnecessary appropriations. The 
committee this year has certainly done a 
worthwhile job. To those Members who 
go through these bills and look them 
over in an effort to reduce expenses, the 
bill has been sort of a disappointment 
because I think the committee has cut 
wherever cuts should be made. I think 
the country is entitled to know that this 
committee has had the courage to do a 
good job and has done it, and has rea- 
lized that essential things only should 
be appropriated for at this time. While 
the gentleman from Iowa has not had 
long service on the committee, he has 
already established a reputation for 
sound economy. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks. I may say that 
the committee have been very careful 
in not appropriating money for things 
that were not necessary, as far as it was 
within their power to get the needed 
facts. Of course, there are times when 
we do not have the necessary infor- 
mation. 

However, I am glad to report that we 
took advantage of the investigating staff 
which has been furnished by the Con- 
gress and which the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has in charge. This in- 
vestigating staff was quite helpful. Iam 
only sorry that we do not have an in- 
vestigating staff that works year in and 
year out. The men we did have worked 
only 3 or 4 weeks, but I am sure the work 
they did and the information they 
brought to the committee has been bene- 
ficial to the taxpayers of this Nation. 
So I say that their work was good, but 
we just do not have enough of it. 

The Interior Department has re- 
quested more money for 1945 in the reg- 
ular administrative branches of the De- 
partment than it did for last year. In 
fact, it asked for more money and more 
manpower in almost every branch of the 
Department, which was not pleasing to 
the committee. For that reason the 
committee did not feel at this time that 
it could be justified in giving the De- 
partment of the Interior more man- 
power and the right to expend more dol- 
lars on things that are not necessary, 
that are not war needs. So the com- 
mittee took it upon itself to make re- 
ductions in almost every branch of the 
Interior Department. I am sure we can 
defend every cut we have made. 

We were not at all pleased with the 
record the Department has made in the 
matter of deferments. They have asked 
for 2,073 occupational deferments. If 
you will read the hearings you will note 
that the committee used plain language 
in suggesting changes in this respect. 
As the chairman of our subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Jounson], has told us this morning that 
we have made progress in that direction, 
Iam sure the Congress and the country 
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will be surprised to know that defer- 
ments have been requested for 27 young 
men between the ages of 18 and 21 in the 
mapping service. The committee took 
action to ascertain just why these boys 
had been deferred; since that time 6 
of them, I understand, have now gone 
into the service, and the Department 
has refrained from asking that any of 
them he deferred in the future. So they 
have been taken off the list of requests 
for deferments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

You will note we cut this bill $9,151,627 
below the Budget estimate. There still 
remains in the bill $87,672,580. The es- 
timated revenues for the Department in 
the year 1945 will be $66,642,075. That 
is a difference of some $21,000,000 which 
the taxpayers of the Nation will be called 
upon to pay. It has been my contention 
that if the Department of the Interior 
were run as economically as it should be 
and if the Government would receive the 
proper compensation for the power 
which is generated by the power plants 
owned by the Government, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior could be made a 
great deal more self-supporting. As one 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations in charge of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior I am going 
to try to see to it that people in one sec- 
tion of the Nation are not charged for 
part of the power used in other sections 
of the country where Government power 
is made available below cost. We should 
charge enough for this power so as to be 
fair to private enterprise and, further, so 
that the price charged will produce such 
revenue as the Government should re- 
ceive from these power projects. At 
least, I am sure I am one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who is going 
to insist that the rate on power is placed 
where it should be. 

Relative to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, we are spending in this bill $28,- 
451,777. I am not going to say a great 
deal about that except to say as a result 
of the hearings which we held and the 
questions which the committee asked of 
the Bureau members, I for one have 
come to the conclusion that a rather 
thorough housecleaning is needed in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs from top to 
bottom and the committee has already 
started that move. You will note from 
the hearings that we made certain rec- 
ommendations and before those recom- 
mendations could be carried out by the 
Congress a resignation was effected 
which clears up at least one bad problem 
which existed in one of our States. 

In relation to all the power projects 
which the Government owns, the Boul- 


der Dam project is the ideal set-up. It 


was set up under a plan which has been 
working most satisfactorily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

‘There is no controversy in any man- 
ner, shape, or form between those who 
use the power or the farmers who receive 
the water from the Boulder Dam. It is 
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paying its way. The indebtedness of the 
project is being paid on schedule. I hope 
every project which the Government en- 
ters into, or projects which we have at 
the present time, will finally be placed 
under the same kind of rules, regula- 
tions, and administration as the Boulder 
Dam project has and is now operating 
under so very successfully. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, we in that area concur heartily 
with what he says regarding the excel- 
lent program and the way the Boulder 
Dam project is working out and the 
Boulder Dam compact. But I also wish 
to call to his attention—not by way of 
controversy—the fact that another De- 
partment of Government, the State 
Department, has now stepped in and, in 
spite of the contracts let under the 
Boulder Dam compact, is proposing to 
give away part of that water upon which 
the area depends, which is involved in 
the Mexican treaty which is now being 
considered by the Senate Committee. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope that he will give the committee 
more information about that matter. 
Certainly we do not want that project 
bothered out there, because it is operat- 
ing in the finest manner possible. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was interested in 
what the gentleman said with regard to 
the Indian Bureau. Being a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
having a great many Indians in my own 
State, I, too, am interésted in the whole 
proposition. Will the gentleman from 
Iowa indicate what he has found with re- 
gard to Indian schools and Indian educa- 
tion? 

Mr. JENSEN. The committee went 
into that thoroughly. We have been 
quite liberal in appropriating for Indian 
schools. There is one thing the com- 
mittee is going to insist on and that is 
Indian children shall have the oppor- 
tunity to go to public schools and where 
they can go to such schools they should 
attend them. We find, in many areas, 
the Indian Bureau is encouraging Indian 
children not to go to the public schools, 
We want to get away from that. What 
did the gentleman have in mind particu- 
larly? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I was thinking about 
the Navajo Reservation, which is so vast. 
There it is not practical to send Indians 
to public schools. Many of the Navajo 
young men who ought to be in the armed 
forces, are debarred from service because 
of illiteracy and the Army itself is carry- 
ing on a training program which ought to 
have been done years ago by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. Of course, our 
committee cannot do much about that. 
That would come under the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 
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Mr. TABER. I understand that the 
Department of the Interior has been 
setting up regional offices all over the 
country and that those offices are break- 
ing down whatever of really effective 
organization there might be in these ter- 
ritories. What would the gentleman say 
about that? 

Mr. JENSEN. I would rather speak 
about that a little later when I have more 
time if the gentleman would not mind. 
The gentleman has touched upon a sub- 
ject which would require a longer time 
than I have right now to properly de- 
velop that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill is a milestone in the his- 
tory of the major supply bills. It carries 
the heaviest retrenchment ever made in 
the annual appropriations for the In- 
terior Department. It is in every sense 
of the word an economy measure. It 
provides for a reduction of 23 percent 
under the cost of operating the Depart- 
ment during the current year. And the 
cuts are so carefully considered and im- 
posed that the reductions will not mate- 
rially interfere with the efficient admin- 
istration of the various agencies for 
which it provides. Of course, reductions 
in appropriations cannot be made with- 
out giving rise to protests and criticism— 
and sometimes recrimination—but the 
bill speaks for itself. 

I congratulate Chairman JOHNSON and 
his committee on the admirable way in 
which the bill has been prepared and 
presented. It is a bill in keeping with 
the needs of the times—economical, ade- 
quate, and patriotic. Mr. JOHNSON has 
the advantage of many years of expe- 
rience in the preparation of appropria- 
tion bills. In my opinion, he has a wider 
knowledge and a more intimate and sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Grazing Service, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Na- 
tional Park Service, and their special 
needs, than any man who has ever served 
in the House of Representatives, It is 
due largely to his efficient management 
that the bill has been reported to the 
House without amendment, and is now 
on its way to final passage after a brief 
2-hour debate, the most expeditious con- 
sideration ever accorded this bill in the 
last 20 years, 

A notable feature of the preparation 
of the bill has been the service rendered 
by the research staff of the Committee 
on Appropriations. As the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Chairman JOHNSON, ex- 
plained in his opening speech, the data 
compiled by the staff made possible the 
elimination of all conflicting and over- 
lapping activities and the saving of mil- 
lions of dollars. It is the first time the 
service of the staff has been enlisted in 
the formulation of the bill and the re- 
sults are both practical and gratifying. 

And now, may I digress for a mild crit- 
icism of the manner in which the unani- 
mous Consent Calendar was considered 
last week, April 18. As usual, the defect 
is not inherent in the procedure of the 
House but in the manner of its admin- 
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istration. 'The Consent Calendar is one 
of the most useful of all the rules of the 
House. It offers opportunities for the 
consideration of bills of a minor charac- 
ter which otherwise would be to a large 
extent impossible if the ordinary proce- 
dure had to be followed. But the use- 
fulness of the rule—if not its preserva- 
tion—depends on the meticulous care 
with which it is guarded. The rule is 
susceptible of grave abuses, and if bills of 
doubtful merit are allowed to pass with- 
out preliminary examination, it will be 
necessary for Members to object to all 
bills offered on the calendar in order to 
insure rejection of such a measure as was 
permitted to pass unchallenged when the 
calendar was last called. 

Six Members are delegated to examine 
the bills filed for the Consent Calendar, 
three from each side of the aisle. They 
are carefully selected and are men of 
exceptional qualifications. Knowing 
that these six men are on guard, the 
Members of the House who have press- 
ing duties elsewhere can leave the 
Chamber secure in the conviction that no 
objectionable legislation will be con- 
sidered. : 

But evidently that assumption is not 
well founded for on April 18, 1944, as re- 
ported at page 3533 of the Recor, one 
of the most reprehensible bills ever filed 
in the House was allowed to pass by 
unanimous consent without a word from 
any of the six watch dogs supposed to be 
on guard. 

It was House Resolution 139, referring 
to the Court of Claims, a bill which has 
been before this House for 10 years. It 
is a bill to deprive the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of valuable property and is a 
bill utterly without legal or moral merit. 
Eight times it has been introduced in the 
last three or four Congresses and eight 
times it has been considered and rejected 
by committees of the House and Senate. 
The late Senator Robinson, at the time 
majority leader in the Senate, read into 
the Record a statement by the then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, to the effect that the claim 
was fraudulent. And yet the bill was al- 
lowed to pass without inquiry or notice 
of any kind to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion or the Members who represent it 
here in the House. 

It is incredible and incomprehensible 
that the six Members charged with the 
protection of the calendar should have 
permitted such a measure to go through. 
And the fact that a bill of such notorious 
record in the archives of the House 
should have been permitted to pass with- 
out notice to those concerned and with- 
out debate of any kind, shakes confidence 
in the efficacy of consent procedure. 

It is too late to remedy this grave in- 
justice, which will involve both incon- 
venience and expense to one of the no- 
table philanthropic institutions of the 
Nation, but I trust we may expect a more 
careful scrutiny of the calendar in the 
future and at least notice of the clearing 
of a bill which has been repeatedly re- 
jected by both Houses of Congress over 
a period of 10 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
has expired. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I asked the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] to yield because I 
wanted to say to him that the people of 
my State appreciate very much the visit 
he made to them and the careful and 
conscientious way in which he handled 
his work on the committee. 

I want at this time to say a word or 
two about the draft-deferment situation 
in the Department of the Interior, which 
seemed to catch the newspaper head- 
lines yesterday. Of course, Iam no apol- 
ogist for the Department of the Interior, 
but I do know that all through the West- 
ern States the Department of the In- 
terior has been performing very essen- 
tial service. I assume that it has been 
so working over the rest of the Nation. 
Therefore, when I saw the newspaper 
stories I called the Department and tried 
to find out something about what the 
situation actually was. 

There seem to be in the Department 
some 6,696 men of military age. Of that 
number 2,073 actually are deferred by 
authorized request at this time. One 
hundred and forty-eight in addition to 
that have been deferred without request 
from the Department of the Interior. 

I recognize that seems like quite a few, 
but practically all of those are in profes- 
sional, technical, or specialized positions. 
There are 754 in the Geological Survey. 
If my reports from the Department of the 
Interior are any criterion, these have 
been doing an essential work. I have 
already seen a number of the geological 
reports or surveys that have been made 
of critical and essential metals and ma- 
terials, by those men traveling through 
the Western States. i suggest to this 
House that a great deal of tremendously 
vital information has been compiled and 
that this country has been able to meet 
many of its critical situations in miner- 
als and metais because these men have 
discovered and made available to the 
war effort a number of new minerals 
that we did not know the United States 
actually possessed. 

There are 560 men in the Bureau of 
Mines. Those are tied directly to the 
Geological Survey, because the Bureau 
of Mines has been making studies of 
manganese, of aluminum, of fluorspar, 
and many other forms of minerals all 
through the Western States, not only the 
Western States but through a great num- 
ber of other States. 

There are 315 deferments in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. We have felt that 
food is very essential and that these 
reclamation projects tied in directly with 
the war effort by providing food for 
fighting men. 

There are 101 on the Alaskan Railroad. 
It is my understanding that work on that 
railroad is difficult and that it is very 
hard to find people willing to move there 
under those circumstances. Those who 
go are principally engineers, geologists, 
chemists, metallurgists, and helium- 
plant operators. There is a small num- 
ber in the lower-age brackets. 
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There was some discussion about those 
lower-age brackets and someone pointed 
out that people had been deferred as es- 
sential workers in the lower-age brack- 
ets. I think the difficulty was that the 
Department of the Interior went to the 
War Manpower Commission and listed 
positions, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission came back and said that 3.409 
positions in the Department were ap- 
proved as key positions. They did not 
Pass upon the particular individual that 
happened to be occupying the position. 
They passed upon positions as a whole. 
The result was that when the Depart- 
ment came down to find the actual person 
in a job, sometimes that person was in 
the lower-age group. 

But. of the group under 26 years of 
age, 97 percent of all those people under 
26 years of age are in technical jobs. 
That is, of those who were deferred and 
who were under 26, 97 percent of them 
were in technical jobs of map-making in 
the Geological Survey, under a section 
where the work is being directed and paid 
for by the War Department. Under nor- 
mal circumstances those people would be 
working in the Pentagon Building or 
some other area directly connected with 
War Department activity and nobody 
then would raise any question about it. 
But, it happens that the Interior Depart- 
ment has map-making facilities, and the 
War Department has asked the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to handle this task 
for them. The Department has had to 
recruit from the schools and colleges of 
this country young men who are trained 
in photometric measurements. Their 
job consists in receiving negatives which 
represent pictures taken by pilots in 
flight over combat zones. They develop 
those negatives and make a map out of 
them and have that map available to the 
Pilots of other airplanes operating over 
that combat zone within the course of a 
few days, usually not to exceed 3 days. 

I submit that is a type of work that 
might be done inside the War Depart- 
ment just as well and be called a war 
effort. The mere fact that it happened 
to be done in the Interior Department 
should not be held against that Depart- 
ment. 

There are some deferred clerks, 28 in 
all, 9 of these deferred by local boards 
without the request of the Department. 
There are 3 of these people in helium 
plants doing vital war work, and I think 
that should be taken into consideration. 
All in all, the true picture is not bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DEWEY]. 

Mr. DEWEY: Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
seizure of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s of- 
fice- and store in Chicago by the military 
upon order of President Roosevelt is a 
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high-handed procedure and marks the 
culmination of a series of arbitrary, dic- 
tatorial, and illegal actions that marks a 
new high in official lawlessness. 

Montgomery Ward is engaged in retail 
merchandising, hence is not subject to 
the provisions of emergency powers 
granted the President. Montgomery 
Ward's contract with C. I. O. had expired. 
Mr. Avery, chairman of the board, con- 
tended that a majority of the employees 
objected to being any longer represented 
by C. I. O. and asked for a referendum of 
the workers to determine what the ma- 
jority preference really is. He and his 
company stand ready to abide by the 
results of such referendum. 

This controversy is of the greatest im- 
portance to all our people. If President 
Roosevelt can seize Montgomery Ward 
& Co., he can seize any private business 
in America. The time has come for Con- 
gress to step in and protect our people 
in the rights they are supposed to enjoy 
under the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights; hence my resolution to create a 
special investigating committee by the 
House of Representatives. This Gestapo 
business has already gone nuch too far. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I will include a paid advertise- 
ment which appeared in a Washington 
paper recently: 


MONTGOMERY WARD'S REPLY TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


MR. PRESIDENT: We have your telegram of 
April 23, 1944. 

Ward's welcomes the suggestion that an 
election be held at an early date to deter- 
mine the employees’ choice of representation. 
The question whether the union represents a 
majority of the employees in Ward’s mail 
order house and store in Chicago has been 
pending since November 16, 1943. Ward's 
has repeatedly urged a prompt determination 
of this question, and has publicly announced 
a readiness to recognize the union when proof 
of its representation is presented. Although 
over 5 months have elapsed since the ques- 
tion arose, the union has refused to show that 
it is the majority choice of the employees by 
elther a card check or an election. 

Ward’s will continue to observe the wages, 
hours, and related terms of employment as 
they were before the expiration of the former 
contract. Ward's has made no change in 
any of these conditions since December 8, 
1942, and could not do so under the wage 
stabilization law without prior governmental 
approval, 

Your assertion that the strike is interfer- 
ing with the distribution of essential goods 
is based upon misinformation. On April 13 
the United States post office, presumably act- 
ing on orders from Washington, removed its 
70 employees from the mail order house. For 
more than 30 years the Post Office had main- 
tained this department for the purpose of 
handling parcel-post shipments to Wards 
customers. On April 17, the United States 
Post Office refused to deliver to Ward's in- 
coming parcels from customers on which 
postage had been fully paid. Despite the as- 
sistance given to the strike by the United 
States Post Office, Ward's store has been open 
for business during the usual hours each 
day since the strike began and Ward's is up 
to date in the filling of mail orders. 

Although Ward’s welcomes an early elec- 
tion, Ward’s cannot, under the law, grant 
special privileges to the union pending the 
election, to grant maintenance of union 
membership before the election is held, as 
the War Labor Board has ordered, would not 
only violate the employees’ fundamental lib- 
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erty of free choice but it would also permit 
the union to demand the discharge of all the 
employees who have resigned from the union 
since December 8, 1943. Compliance with the 
Boare’s order would thus make a mockery 
of the democratic right of employees to 
choose their bargaining representatives freely 
and without interference. 

By ordering the retroactive reinstatement 
of maintenance of membership, the War La- 
bor Board has demonstrated its utterly un- 
fair character, and its complete disregard of 
the command of Congress that its orders con- 
form to the National Labor Relations Act, 

Ward's experience with the War Labor 
Board over a period of 2 years has convinced 
Ward's that the Board is a means by which 
special privileges are granted to labor unions. 
The union members of the War Labor Board 
are men chosen for leadership by the unions, 
and have actually advanced the interests of 
the unions. The so-called public members 
have consistently joined with the union mem- 
bers to support the demands of organized 
labor. The so-called industry members are 
committed to a policy of supporting the ma- 
jority vote of the union members and the 
union-dominated public members. 

The War Labor Board has always claimed 
that its orders are law and must be obeyed; it 
has coerced innumerable employers into ac- 
ceptance of its orders by threatening the 
seizure of their businesses. 

When Ward's brought suit to have the 
Board’s orders declared illegal, the Board 
asked the courts to dismiss the case. In di- 
rect contradiction to its previous claims of 
power, the Board’s plea to the court was that 
its orders were not “legally binding.“ but were 
only advice“ which Ward's need not accept. 
The purpose of this plea was to deny Ward's a 
trial before the courts. The issues raised by 
Ward's case against the War Labor Board are 
judicial questions which under the Constitu- 
tion only the courts may decide. The War 
Labor Board, by asking you to force Ward's to 
comply with its order while seeking to de- 
prive Ward's of an opportunity for a hearing 
in the courts has demonstrated its lack of 
respect for our Constitution and the funda- 
mental rights which the Constitution guar- 
antees. 

Your assertion that if Ward's does not ac- 
eept your direction you will take further 
action, has been construed by the press to 
threaten the seizure of Ward's plant and 
business. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to the people the protection of 
those fundamental rights without which 
there can be no liberty under the Constitu- 
tion. Congress is the sole lawmaking author- 
ity. Neither the President of the United 
States nor any other official has the legal 
right to seize any business or property either 
in time of peace or in time of war unless 
Congress has expressly given him the power 
to do 50. 

Congress has given the President no power 
to seize the nonwar business of Montgomery 
Ward. Any seizure of Ward’s plant or busi- 
ness would be in complete disregard of the 
Constitution which the President is sworn 
to uphold and defend. — 

Ward's has violated no law nor denied 
the union any privilege to which it is legally 
entitled. 

Respectfully, 
MontTcomery Warp & Co,, 
SEWELL Avery, Chairman, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
some time ago, the House passed House 
Joint Resolution 159, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, which authorized a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs to make an investigation of the 
social, economic, and political conditions 
in Puerto Rico. I am informed by the 
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clerk of the committee that the first re- 
port of that subcommittee was today 
filed with the Speaker and I assume it 
will be made a House document and will 
be made available to all. Members of 
Congress and the public who are inter- 
ested in further familiarizing themselves 
with the social, economic, and political 
program which is now being carried on 
in Puerto Rico under the governorship 
of Mr. Rexford Tugwell, and insofar as 
the insular government is concerned un- 
der what might be termed the political 
leadership of Senor Mufios Marin, of San 
Juan, P. R. I simply call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that this 
report has been flled and will make no 
further comment because the report 
speaks for itself and has the signatures 
of most, if not all, the members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, of all 
the proposals for “free rides” that have 
ever dppeared in Congresss, to my mind 
the most unfortunate is that involved in 
the so-celled Cannon bill, H. R. 3693, 
which requires the Treasury to purchase 
space in newspapers for the promotion of 
War bond sales. The cost will be $25,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. I always hesitate 
to differ with our friend, CLARENCE CAN- 
Non, most worthy Representative from 
Missouri. But I cannot in this instance 
travel along with him. 

Private industry has always provided 
suitable advertising in publications to 
“needle” the public into the purchase of 
War bonds. There is no charge to the 
public. There is no need for this bill, 
unless we wish to throw down the drain 
twenty-five to thirty million dollars. 

This bill involves an out and out sub- 
sidy to so-called small dailies, as well 
as weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly 
newspapers. A great many of those who 
were yelling for this “pap” are in all 
likelihood those who are complaining like 
stuffed pigs against consumer subsidies 
in order to prevent runaway markets and 
panic buying and to stabilize prices to 
consumers. 

This Cannon bill and its companion 
Bankhead bill in the Senate is a small- 
town newspaper drive on Congress to 
get money to which these publications 
are not entitled. We all love the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] but I fear in this instance he 
suffers a “lapse from grace.“ 

It is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Editorial Association is one of the 
sponsors of this campaign. It syndicates 
editorials for these small-town publica- 
tions. It has set up an affiliate known as 
the Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc. 
It handles advertising for these publica- 
tions at a commission of 8% percent. 
The Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc., 
through the Cannon bill and its compan- 
ion bill, the Bankhead bill, demands up- 
ward of one-half the sums appropriated 
for the purchase of advertising space for 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly and 
monthly newspapers, but that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury must, in placing 
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its bond ads, cooperate with “recog- 
nized existing nonprofit national news- 


paper publisher associations,” including, 


“one representing only weekly newspa- 
pers.” It would appear that the National 
Editorial Association is the only repre- 
sentative association that would answer 
the designation contained in the bill, to 
wit: “One representing only weekly news- 
papers.” Therefore, the National Edi- 
torial Association would have handed to 
it on a silver platter an 844-percent com- 
mission on upward of twelve and one- 
half to fifteen million dollars worth of 
space purchased by the Treasury in its 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly news- 
papers. Eight and one-half percent 
would total over $1,000,000, which would 
fit nicely and snugly in the pockets of the 
National Editorial Association, which is 
most vociferous in demanding favorable 
action on the bill. 

This small-town newspaper “pap” is a 
direful threat to freedom of the press. 
Beyond peradventure of a doubt, the 
Treasury with this vast amount of money 
at its disposal could command and un- 
doubtedly influence editorial policies of 
the favored publications. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out the advertising pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
War Food Administrator, the Price Ad- 
ministrator, and the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission are likewi:> 
given fingers in the pie. They would have 
something to say in the parceling out of 
the “pap” and the “spoils.” The tempta- 
tion on the part of its officers, honest, 
loyal, and sincere as they may be, to 
direct and fashion the type of criticism 
appearing in its weeklies, would be most 
tempting. 

It would take the wisdom of an Athena 
to determine a fair allocation of the ad- 
vertisements. The whole business 
bristles with all manner and kinds of 
difficulties and the bill strikes a danger- 
ous note and should be defeated. 

Thousands of display advertisements 
appear in the papers all over the country, 
paid for by private industry. There is no 
need for the Government to pay for that 
which merchants, manufacturers, de- 
partment stores, railroads, and public 
entities cheerfully and patriotically 
donate. 

The Government is constantly adver- 
tising and spending considerable sums 
of money to make the Nation war con- 
scious and to build up war morale. The 
War Department, the Navy Department 
participate in these advertising cam- 
paigns. Both large and small news- 
papers benefit. There is no need for 
more expenditures. 

Private industries and private corpora- 
tions have done a splendid job in their 
advertising of War bonds and in their 
campaign to make the Nation war con- 
scious. They have rendered yeoman 
service in all the War Loan drives. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof. All the bond drives so far have 
been oversubscribed. Why make belated 
changes in the process that has been 
eminently successful? Government- 
sponsored drives paid for by Government 
funds would not create a greater war 
support or martial spirit; would not de- 
velop greater sales power for bonds. 
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On the contrary this wasteful subven- 
tion must seriously jeopardize the volun- 
tary program of private cooperative ad- 
vertising that has contributed so much to 
the several successful drives for sale of 
War bonds. This fine cooperative meth- 
od might have to be scrapped. You can- 
not have the Government pay some and 
not others. You must pay all or none 
at all. Is it not wasteful and inane to 
pay some when the vast majority, as at 
present, willingly come forward and de- 
fray, in truly patriotic manner, expenses 
for huge advertising campaigns? 

Secretary Morgenthau has vigorously 
opposed the scheme and adds: 

At the Senate hearings on the bill it was 
indicated that firms advertising bonds can, 
as a result, take certain credits on their tax 
liabilities which are not otherwise available. 
This is untrue. Under present regulations a 
firm is permitted to regard a reasonable 
amount of advertising, if this has been its 
custom in the past, as legitimate business ex- 
pense. Advertising used to promote War \ 
bonds represents conversion of publications 
or billboard space, or radio time, which the 
advertiser would use otherwise to promote 
hi: products or to keep his trade name alive 
during the war. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that the Treasury is paying for bond adver- 
tising even indirectly. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I believe 
the gentleman will admit however, re- 
gardless of how he speaks about the bill, 
that the country editors of our country 
have supported the bond drives and made 
a wonderful contribution to their success 
in their districts and localities. There 
will be additional War bond sales. 

Mr. CELLER. There is no need for 
this bill because War bond sales have 
always reached quota and gone over 
quota. You cannot treat newspapers 
differently; you cannot say to one group 
of newspapers that we will give them 
subventions and say to another group 
that we will not give aid to them; you 
have got to treat all alike. You have got 
to give subventions to all or to none be- 
cause it would be, according to the Amer- 
ican system, highly unfair to discrimi- 
nate in favor of one group as against 
another. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Is it not a fact 
we are giving the magazines and news- 
papers now between $125,000,000 and 
$130,000,000 a year as a subsidy on the 
second- and third-class mail privileges? 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WELCH]. 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Insular Affairs has held 
extensive hearings on the social and eco- 
nomic situation in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands and has reported a bill to 
the House of Representatives. This bill 
does not properly provide the necessary 
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relief from the present deplorable social 
and economic condition: in the islands. 
We should take whatever action is nec- 
essary to build a humanitarian social 
structure and a sound economy in both 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The military and naval importance of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to 
our national defense cannot be overem- 
phasized. Situated about 1,000 miles 
east of Key West with their southern 
shores bathed by the waters of the Carib- 
bean Sea and their northern and eastern 
beaches in the Atlantic Ocean, the Army 
quickly took steps to use them at the 
outbreak of the war. This brought 
temporary employment to a large part 
of the population, but the Army has now 
completed its work and has been gradu- 
ally slackening up in its civilian employ- 
ment. 

When Puerto Rico came under the 
American flag in December 1898, follow- 
ing the close of the Spanish-American 
War, it had a population of about 900,- 
000, but since that time the number of its 
inhabitants has increased to more than 
1,800,000, or more than double. Today 
it is one of the most thickly populated 
areas in the Western Hemisphere with 
some 544 persons per square mile com- 
pared with 44 persons per square mile 
for the entire United States. 

Puerto Rico is essentially an agricul- 
tural country. Almost its entire popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture and allied 
industries. Only 26,711 persons were 
employed in manufacturing industries of 
Puerto Rico in the year 1939.. However, 
its limited area for agricultural produc- 
tion and its dense population make it 
necessary to import an abnormal 
amount of food. Puerto Rico’s prin- 
cipal crop is sugarcane, and its prin- 
cipal industry is sugar refining, in 
peacetime years. Coffee, tobacco. and 
fruits are also grown in limited areas, 
but peacetime importation of civilian 
goods before the war amounted to some 
100,000 tons per month, or more than a 
million tons of shipping per annum. 

The social and economic conditions 
now existing in these islands are such as 
should make every American mother and 
father heartsick. The war has accen- 
tuated this situation. Lack of shipping 
space has placed the normal economy of 
the islands in a strait jacket gradu- 
ally stifling the people through actual 
hunger and starvation. It is known 
that children have been seen scavenging 
among garbage cans for food for which 
to sustain their bodies. Young girls in 
their early teen ages are selling their 
very souls in order to secure money with 
which to buy necessities of life. The 
already poor social conditions in the 
islands are made more tragic as the 
result of the poor economic situation of 
the people. 

Many studies have been made of the 
distribution of income in Puerto Rico. 
In 1942-43 the Works Progress Admin- 
istration made a survey of some 2,000 
families and estimated that the average 
annual income per family of 5.5 members 
was $341; and that each family averaged 
1.58 wage earners. Based on an investi- 
gation by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, it was estimated that in the 
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years 1841-42 the annual average in- 
come of wage earners was $187. The 
official statistician for the Puerto Rican 
Government thought this figure was too 
high. It is reported that in 1937-38 
three-fifths of the laborers worked from 
8 to 43 weeks during the year. The 
average annual earnings per worker was 
$102.34. The annual income of families 
was on the average. of $171.29 and the 
annual income per capita was $28.71, or 
8 cents per person per day for all the 
necessities of life. Four-fifths of the 
weekly income was spent on food. 

The whole social problem is further 
complicated by the illiteracy rampant 
in the islands. In Puerto Rico fully 
one-third of the -entire population is 
classed as illiterate. Of the total num- 
ber of children entering the schools in 
1931-32, only 23 percent completed the 
eighth grade and only 5 percent finished 
their high-school education. Such con- 
ditions as this cannot be permitted to 
continue under the American flag. 

Lack of sanitation and hospital facili- 
ties plays another important part in de- 
stroying social morale. The Governor 
of the Virgin Islands testified before the 
Committee on Insular Affairs that at 
St. Thomas there was a single, old dilapi- 
dated hospital with only 60 beds, lacking 
in facilities even for private consulta- 
tions. Persons suffering with all manner 
of venereal diseases are herded together 
in a single room, while medical examina- 
tions and interrogations were going on at 
the same time in the same room. Psy- 
chopathic cases are grouped together in 
another single-roomed structure, with no 
facilities for proper supervision, partic- 
ularly during the night hours. This 
has brought about a deplorable state of 
affairs which we cannot countenance. 

Examination of the statistics available 
seems to indicate that only one industry 
has been materially benefited by war 
conditions. The United States internal 
revenue. tax on alcoholic beverages 
shipped to the United States in 1940 to- 
taled three and one-half million dollars 
for the entire year. This has steadily 
increased until in the single month of 
December 1943 this tax 
more than $6,000,000, or almost twice as 
much in a single month as for the entire 
year 1940. Certainly, if it has been pos- 
sible to ship rum into the United States, 
it has been equally possible to ship sugar 
and molasses, particularly when molas- 
ses is so sorely needed in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol for war purposes, Such 
huge quantities of molasses accumulated 
in Puerto Rico during the fall months 
of 1943 that I am informed storage fa- 
cilities were not available and it was 
necessary to store it in open ditches in 
the fields. All this was going on at a 
time when badly needed grains for cat- 
tle and poultry feeding in the United 
States were and still are being diverted to 
the manufacture of alcohol. 

Congress should take immediate steps 
to build a sound social and economic 
structure in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. These huge sums received from 
alcoholic-beverage taxes should be re- 
turned to the 4slands in the form of ap- 
propriations for a public-works program 
that will give permanency to the social, 
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industrial, and commercial development 
of the islands. Roads should be built, 
schools should be constructed, the island 
fisheries should be developed and ex- 
panded with necessary cold-storage fa- 
cilities also being built; sewerage and 
drainage systems should be imstalled, 
modern hospital facilities and institu- 
tions for carrying on humanitarian work 
in elevating standards of living should 
be made available. Much of the ma- 
terials for such a public-works program 
is already available in the islands, the 
labor is available, and the needs of the 
people are so great that they demand 
our immediate attention. 

Political abuses have grown up to such 
an extent that we should make such 
amendments to the organic law as will 
eliminate waste and duplication. Legis- 
lative action is necessary to insure econ- 
omy in administration and the elimina- 
tion of graft and political favoritism. 
It has been testified before our commit- 
tee that one example of this political 
chicanery is well illustrated in the case 
of the janitor of a school. He spends 2 
or 3 hours daily attending to his duties, 
being paid $100 per month, while the 
school teacher of the same school is paid 
only $75 per month. Puerto Rico, about 
100 miles long and 35 miles wide, is di- 
vided into more than 70 political subdi- 
visions. This engenders and encourages 
political strife. It increases taxation, 
not only on the poor people of the islands, 
but it stifles the development of indus- 
try. The islands must be rid of this 
problem by our action. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SERIN GER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my desire, in this time, to speak on one 
particular branch of this measure. 
However, at the very outset I wish to 
compliment the subcommittee for the 
work it has done on this bill. The reduc- 
tion made in the total appropriation is 
illuminating, and is in entire accord with 
the views of the people at home. The 
people want economy in government— 
and, during this frightful war, they want 
more and more of economy in our gov- 
ernment. They want our Government to 
practice economy just as they are com- 
pelled to practice economy in their every- 
day lives. Anything short of this policy 
will not suffice, 

I wish, also, to commend our colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
for the vast amount of work he has done 
on this measure, and for the care and 
caution he has observed in making appro- 
priations under this particular measure. 
The very fact that a reduction of more 
than $26,000,000 has been accomplished 
under the appropriation for last year is 
evidence of the fine service that has been 
rendered by our colleague, and those 
associated with him on the subcom- 
mittee which has handled this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, the particular point to 
which I desire to refer, is the question of 
military deferments of personnel in the 
Department of the Interior. I was 
greatly disappointed when I read the re- 
port submitted with this measure, be- 
cause it shows that in this particular de- 
partment of Government there are 6,696 
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male employees between the ages of 18 
and 37 years of age. The point that has 
caused great disappointment on my part 
is that 2,221 of that number have re- 
ceived occupational deferments from 
Army service in this war, and the fact, 
and I presume it is a fact because it is 
shown in the report accompanying this 
measure, that 2,075 of those deferred 
from service in the Army were so de- 
ferred at the specific request of the De- 
partment is very disappointing. Those 
employees who have been deferred are 
not: indispensable, I am certain, Many 
of them are holding mere clerical jobs, 
and their places can easily be taken by 
men or women who are unfit physically 
for military service, or by those who are 
over age for military service. The 
people of this country dislike to learn 
of any department of our Government 
asking for deferments for the men who 
are employed therein. We are engaged 
in a frightful war. We must win this 
war. Every man, who is strong and 
healthy, and who is employed in some 
department of our Government and who 
is deferred from service in this war be- 
cause he is so employed, merely means 
that some keyman in some defense 
plant, or some farm boy or some farmer 
who is producing the necessary food for 
our victory, must respond and go serve 
in place and instead of the deferred Gov- 
ernment employee. This is entirely un- 
fair, and this is a policy that the people 
disapprove of. They want fair treat- 
ment—that is all. But they do not want 
their boys in their own communities 
drafted and taken into the Army—taken 
away from their jobs at which they are 
producing either food or munitions of 
war—simply because some boy working 
in the Government has been deferred 
and kept on his job, which many others 
who are unable to fight can easily fill. 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot subscribe to 
that policy whereby any of the depart- 
ments of our Government can seek and 
secure deferments for their employees, 
so they may be kept on their job. If 
that rule should obtain, generally, we 
could never secure an army for our de- 
fense in time of war. 
situation in Indiana, and throughout 
every State, is critical. The men and 
boys from our great factories, mills, and 
plants, have been largely taken. They 
are wearing the uniform of our country 
and they are following our flag. Their 
Government did not seek their defer- 
ment—and those in charge of our gov- 
ernmental policies did not seek to keep 
them working and producing, but to the 
contrary our Government drafted them 
and took them away from their jobs. 
They were, in large part, producing. 
These Government employees do not 
produce anything that is essential in 
time of war. They simply absorb the 
resources of our Nation. Quite recently 
men, with large families, have been 
taken into the service. I had reported 
to me, very recently, the fact that one 
man, who was married and with eight 
children living, had been drafted and 
taken into the service. He was a farmer 
and he was producing food. Yet he was 
drafted and taken into the service. No 
agency of Government attempted to 
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secure his deferment, and this man— 
true American that he is—did not try to 
hide behind the skirts of his Govern- 
ment in order to avoid serving his coun- 
try in time of war. When we analyze 
the cost to the Government of this sol- 
dier—with his own meager compensa- 
tion, his food, and his clothing and 
equipment, but when we add to this the 
allotment to the wife and eight chil- 
dren this staggering amount means 
much to our Nation. If an entire army 
should be so composed, or if any con- 
siderable part of it should be so con- 
stituted, the cost would be staggering. 
The resources of the Nation would be 
sapped away. And may I say that 
many of those men in the Department 
of the Interior who have been deferred 
from service are single men and without 
dependents. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
greatly alarmed, and I am disappointed, 
because this particular department has 
intervened and has secured the defer- 
ment of 2,073 men from military service. 
That means that 2,073 other men—farm- 
ers, machinists, lathe men, men working 
in the plants and mills, men engaged in 
business—will have to go into the serv- 
ice to fill the places which would other- 
wise have been taken by those boys who 
were deferred. This is tragic in the 
extreme, Each man should take his 
place in this war, who is physically able 
to do so, regardless of his employment 
in some Government agency. If any 
deferments should be granted those 
should go to the men and boys who are 
producing—producing the food, and 
those who are producing the munitions 
of war. 

As we go forward in this war—and we 
have gone forward for quite a period of 
time—the people of this country have 
come to realize that we have a long and 
a hard path to travel. We must reduce 
the cost of war, and those in charge of 
every agency of government must cut 
down and materially reduce their spend- 
ing of money in their departments. 
Every nonessential item which costs 
money must be entirely eliminated. We 
must get down to the one question of 
winning this war, and we must win it 
as quickly as possible—we must save the 
lives of our men and boys insofar as it 
is possible to do so. But let the Gov- 
ernment employee take his place with 
all the others in our effort to win this 
victory. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 


THE MIDWEST IS WATCHING, MR, PRESIDENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
whole Midwest is disturbed by the seizure 
of the Montgomery Ward plant by the 
administration. Public Law No. 89, un- 
der which the President presumes to act, 
does not give him any authority to seize 
a plant unless it is a war plant or there 
is involved a war contract or subcon- 
tract. The Smith committee, anticipat- 
ing this action because there have been 
indications of it before, held hearings, 
and a bill—H. R. 4647—was introduced 
April 24 by the gentleman from Virginia, 
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Mr. Howarp Smirn, which, if passed by 
the House, will take care of this situation. 

This bill would amend the act in two 
particulars. It would provide, first, that 
the War Labor Board shall not issue an 
order calling for agtion of the kind here 
directed until the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, acting under the Wagner 
Act, has called an election and a bargain- 
ing agent has been determined in the 
good old American way, that is, by virtue 
of an election. The second amendment 
provides that a challenged order shall 
not be enforced until the court has de- 
termined whether or not the order is 
valid, another good old American way of 
settling disputes, not by strikes, not by 
use of the armed forces, but by settle- 
ment through judicial decision, to which 
all would yield. 

The President of the United States 
ordered the Army to seize, and the Army 
seized, and now has possession of, the 
Offices, the stores, and the business of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in the city of 
Chicago. 

Acting under the orders of the Presi- 
dent, soldiers who either enlisted or were 
conscripted to carry the “four freedoms,” 
including the right to do business 
throughout the world, picked up Mr. 
Sewell Avery, chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and, by force, 
removed him from his office, from the 
business place of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., where he had a right to be. 

Never before in the history of our 
country has so arbitrary, so unjustifiable 
a use of Executive power been exercised 
to deprive a citizen of his legal rights. 

The people of this country, especially 
those of the great Midwest, are watching 
this administration and they want to 
know whether the un-American, uncon- 
stitutional seizure of Ward's business was 
the act of a sick man who is now said to 
be attempting to regain his health, or 
whether it was the act of “the power 
behind the throne.” 

To many of us it appears to be an act 
of the administration looking toward the 
appeasement of a radical labor group 
which has pledged its resources and its 
political support to the President. 

To some of us it appears to be the car- 
rying out of a bargain between the ad- 
ministration and the C. I. O.’s committee 
for political action, which boasts a war 
fund, for political purposes, of $2,000,000. 

Why did the President or the power 
behind the throne, some member of the 
palace guard, order the seizure of the 
Ward plants? Let me give you the facts; 
then form your own conclusion. 

More than a year ago Ward’s, when 
ordered by the President to comply with 
an order of the War Labor Board, en- 
tered into a contract with the C. I. O., 
which was acting as the bargaining agent 
for its employee members working at 
Ward's. 

That contract contained a main- 
tenance-of-membership clause under 
which members of the union had a stated 
period to resign from the union. If they 
did not resign, then for the life of the 
contract they were required to remain 
members in good standing, pay all dues 
and assessments, obey the rules and reg- 
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ulations of the union. If they did not, 
Ward’s was forced to discharge them. 

Not all employees of Ward’s—in fact, 
Ward insists a majority never willingly 
belonged to the union. That contract 
expired in December of 1943. 

The only authority which any union 
has to act as bargaining agent for the 
employees of a company comes from the 
National Labor Reletions Act, sometimes 
known as the Wagner law. That act 
provides that employees shall have the 
right to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. 

The only legal way that a union can 
become such representative is through an 
election where, on vote of the emplo. zes, 
it is selected to represent the employees. 

Ever since last November, Ward’s has 
been asking the National Labor Relations 
Board to hold an election to determine 
whether its employees wished to be rep- 
resented by the C. I. O. The Board has 
refused to hold such an election. 

When the C. I. O. demanded that the 
contract, which expired on December 8, 
1943, be renewed, Ward’s refused to do 
so, stating that it would continue to ob- 
serve the wages, hours, and related terms 
of employment, as contained in the ex- 
pired contract, but insisted that before 
it enter into another contract an elec- 
tion be held—and that is the American 
way of deciding issues—and that it be de- 
termined whether the employees desired 
to be represented by the C. I. O. 

Ward's stated that, if the C. I. O. was 
selected at such election, it would bar- 
gain with it. Was that fair? 

But the C. I, O., perhaps fearful of 
the result of such an election, in any 
event, apparently relying upon the sup- 
port of the administration, as exerted 
through the War Labor Board, went on 
cérike, threw picket lines around the 
Ward offices in Chicago. 

The Chicago police restrained the pick- 
ets from using violence against em- 
ployees desiring to enter the plant and 
continue at their jobs. The strike failed. 
Ward's continued to do business. 

But the C. I. O. was not satisfied. Soin 
stepped the War Labor Board and 
ordered Ward’s to sign a new contract. 
Ward's refused. Then the War Labor 
Board certified the case to the President 
and the President ordered the Army to, 
and it did, take over the business. 

The War Labor Board had no authority 
to order Ward’s to enter into a contract 
containing a security-of-membership 
clause. The Board assumed to act under 
Public Law No. 89 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. That act gives the Board au- 
thority, when there is a labor dispute in a 
war industry, to decide the dispute, pro- 
vided its order is “fair and equitable to 
employer and employee under all the 
circumstances of the case”; and provided 
also that the order shall conform to the 
provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions. Act. 

Under the National Labor Relations 
Act, neither the closed shop nor any form 
of a closed shop can legally be forced 
upon an employer or his employees. In 
fact, the National Labor Relations Act 
makes it an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to in any way suggest that his 
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employees should or should not join or 
remain a member of a union. 

Nevertheless, the War Labor Board 
ordered Ward's to sign a contract con- 
taining a security-of-membership clause, 
under which employees who belonged to 
the union would have a limited time to 
resign; and if they did not do so, they 
must thereafter—for the duration of the 
contract—remain members of and pay all 
the dues and assessments levied by the 
union. If they did not pay such assess- 
ments, they might be expelled from the 
union, and, under the contract, if so ex- 
pelled, the company would be forced to 
discharge them—throw them out of their 
jobs. 

Now the significance of the President’s 
action is disclosed when we remember 
that the C. I. O. has endorsed the Presi- 
dent for a fourth term; when we recall 
that the C. I. O. Committee for Political 
Action has a campaign fund of $2,000,000 
and that it is engaged throughout this 
country in an active campaign to re- 
elect the President. 

Do not forget that many of the affil- 
jates of the C. I. O. have levied a politi- 
cal assessment of 81 upon its members. 
Beyond question, C. I. O. will attempt, 
sooner or later, to compel the employees 
of Ward’s—each and every one of them 
who belongs to the union—to pay a dollar 
into the campaign fund which is to be 
used to reelect President Roosevelt, who 
issued the present order, and Senators 
and Congressmen pledged to his support. 

Why talk about appeasement? Is the 
President not appeasing the C. I. O., his 
political ally in the campaign now being 
carried on for a fourth term? Will not 
this order in effect compel citizens of 
the United States to contribute to a cam- 
paign fund which is to be used for his 
own political advancement and for the 
advancement of his political friends? 

Has the War Labor Board not ordered 
Ward’s to violate the National Labor Re- 
lations Act by forcing some of its em- 
ployees, in order to hold their jobs, to 
pay the dues and assessments which 
may be levied by the C. I. O.? 

If anyone has the idea that this case 
does not affect him, let him stop and 
consider. The administration gives as 
its reason for the taking over of the 
plant that Ward's is engaged in activities 
which contribute to the prosecution of 
the war. T 

It is not engaged in either manufac- 
turing, selling, or transporting muni- 
tions of war as such. It is doing an ordi- 
nary civilian business. It is quite true, 
as stated by some administration spokes- 
men, that it supplies the machinery to 
farmers who are engaged in producing 
food for the war. It is equally true that 
every implement dealer, every hardware 
dealer, is also engaged—in a much 
smaller degree—in furnishing materials 
to the farmer. The farmer himself is 
producing food for the armed forces, for 
our allies, as well as for the civilian popu- 
lation. 

In a sense, each and every one of us 
who does any useful work is engaged in 
business which aids in the prosecution 
of the war. If the reasoning of the ad- 
ministration in this case be followed to 
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its logical conclusion, then every busi- 
ness in the United States, no matter how 
small, any farm in the United States, 
could be taken over by Executive order. 

Such a result is absurd and no such 
power was granted to the President by 
Public Law 89 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

The President bases his action upon 
the order of the War Labor Board. That 
Board had no authority to require Ward's 
to enter into a contract containing a 
security-of-membership clause. The 
Board had no authority to enforce its 
order. 

Ward's has brought an action in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Distriet of Columbia, challenging the 
validity of the Board's order, and the 
Board, answering in court, contends that 
the court has no jurisdiction to determine 
the validity of the orde: and admits that 
it has no authority to enforce that order. 

So the President, coming to the rescue 
of the Board and to the aid of the union, 
which is his political ally, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Ward's is neither a war 
contractor nor a war plant—one of which 
it must be to come within the terms of 
the act which authorizes seizure of 
plants—uses the armed forces of the 
United States to deprive citizens of their 
property; to force citizens to grant spe- 
cial favors to the affiliate of an organi- 
zation which has pledged him its politi- 
cal support in the coming election. 

On November 14, 1941, the President 
promised employees that— 

The Government of the United States will 
not order, nor will Congress pass legislation 
ordering, a so-called closed shop. 


Then, talking face to face with John 
L. Lewis, the President said the Govern- 
ment would never compel employees to 
join a union by Government decree. 
That, he said, “would be too much like 
the Hitler methods toward labor.” 

Yet, by his present order against 
Ward's, enforced by the rifles and the 
bayonets of the Army, the President is 
forcing the employees of Ward’s to con- 
tinue as members of the C. I. O., to pay 
not only their regular dues and assess- 
ments but, if it be levied, a political as- 
sessment of $1 each. 

The people of the Midwest are watch- 
ing; they are waiting. They are patient 
and they are long-suffering. They have 
paid exorbitant taxes without complaint. 
They have given liberally of their money 
to the Red Cross, to the purchase of war 
stamps and war bonds. They have sent 
their daughters and their sons by the 
million to fight on foreign soil, although 
the President once promised them that 
those sons never should be so sent. 

With grief in their hearts, they face 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
their loved ones may suffer and die in the 
coming invasion. They face the future 
with courage. But they are determined 
that the freedom for which their sons are 
fighting shall not be taken from them 
here at home; that, when those who sur- 
vive this war return, they will find here a 
constitutional government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been my observation that two appro- 
priation bills usually encounter great 
difficulties in this Chamber; that is to 
say, the Interior bill and the Agricul- 
tural bill. It happens that both of those 
bills are of vital interest to my constit- 
uents, and that is why I am sorry when 
I see cuts made, unless such cuts are ab- 
solutely necessary. I acknowledge the 
fact that we must make cuts in these war 
days, but I fear some have been pretty 
extreme in this measure. I want to say 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
my good friend from Oklahoma, that in 
his zeal to protect the Treasury he often, 
as in this bill, cuts too deeply. I know 
of no subcommittee chairman who makes 
a clearer record for economy by cutting 
under the Budget estimates, 

There are certain omissions from 
this bill which I have noted. Four min- 
utes will not permit me to enumerate all 
of them, so let me begin with this one. 
Some time ago we passed a measure here 
which authorized an additional assistant 
for the Secretary of the Interior because 
it was thought the Secretary’s load was 


increasing and the onerous duties of his’ 


office demanded it. Now, I do not find 
any provision for an appropriation for 
such an assistant. I do not know 
whether I should complain of this par- 
ticular omission from this bill, as it may 
be taken care of otherwise, but it is one 
of several omissions. 

Last July the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Ropinson] and several other Con- 
gressmen and I, together with several 
Senators, went down to see Donald Nel- 
son. We said to him: There are many 
projects for food production and irriga- 
tion projects on Indian lands and some 
others nearly completed, and if we could 
only get the stop order lifted and the 
green light given, these nearly finished 
projects could be completed and food 
production on them could begin at once. 
Soon after that Donald Nelson of the 
War Production Board, on the advice of 
the Food Administrator and others, did 
lift the stop order on 13 of those projects, 
However, the necessary money has not 
yet been appropriated for all of them, 
even the small amount necessary. 

I have in mind one which I believe and 
hope is included in this bill on page 34, 
line 21, if I read it aright. On the Salt 
River Indian Reservation near my home 
there are 3,000 acres of good land as 
level as this floor, now growing desert 
vegetation. It has a canal flowing 
alongside of it, with good laterals already 
provided. Ninety percent of the entire 
expense to put this land in final and 
proper condition has been expended and 
yet in this case the other 10 percent has 
been slowly furnished. I have con- 
tended that these Pima Indians, the best 
farmers of the Indian race in our entire 
country, could produce great quantities 
of food on that land, I know there is 
more than the 3,000 acres the Indian 
Bureau asked to treat there and I am 
wondering why it has not been subju- 
gated according to the terms of the mat- 
ter as we presented it a year ago to Don- 
ald Nelson, However, I do congratulate 
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the committee on this degree of favor- 
able action. 

My friend from Iowa speaks of educa- 
tion. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that I feel he is right in regard 
to education of Indian children generally, 
that they should have the benefits of our 
public schools where practical, but I 
want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that with a great reservation like 
the Navajo Reservation, larger than 
most all of the New England States, it 
would be impossible for the Navajo chil- 
dren to go to the public schools. We are 
far from the point where we can call 
upon the public schools of the States to 
furnish Indian education. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want the gentleman to 
know that the committee took that into 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, we in 
the West are greatly interested in this 
bill (H. R. 4679) now under considera- 
tion, which provides appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior. First 
of all I want to compliment the subcom- 
mittee of this great Committee on Ap- 
propriations which visited us last sum- 
mer and gave Us an opportunity to show 
them the work that is being carried on 
under the Department of the Interior 
by the appropriations this committee has 
been making from time to time. The 
committee was very gracious and gave us 
as much of their time as was possible, 
and we were happy, indeed, to have that 
opportunity. 

As you know, this bill covers a variety 
of activities that are of great impor- 
tance to the Nation as a whole, partic- 
ularly, of course, to the West, but they 
are important to the Nation in this time 
of war because in the West we have these 
large projects, such as Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, producing hydroelectric 
power which is going directly into the 
war effort. I may say if it had not been 
for those great power projects being fully 
constructed and ready to go forward and 
do their part in the war effort, we 
would have been, indeed, greatly crip- 
pled in carrying on the defense of this 
country and the prosecution of the war. 
We are producing in that area alone 
some 30 percent of the aluminum which 
is needed in the construction of the air- 
ships which are bringing victory to us on 
foreign fields. 

There is very little in controversy to- 
day, however, with reference to the ap- 
propriations for these great projects. 
For the Bonneville Administration there 
have been some cuts made by the com- 
mittee. I want to commend the commit- 
tee for their wise consideration of the 
various projects which came under their 
consideration. They have made some 
very substantial cuts. Some, of course, 
may appear to those of us who are in- 
terested in the projects involved to be 
rather severe and possibly not justified 
to the full extent that the committee 
made, but I do know that the committee 
has been very diligent. They have given 
fair consideration to all of us who ap- 
peared before them, and I am sure the 
cuts that they made, in their own judg- 
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ment, at least, were justified, and I am 
inclined to believe that they were. 

I want to call to your attention 
briefly, however, the appropriation which 
is made for the Bonneville Administra- 
tion, appearing on page 9 of the bill. 
There is made available there a sum not 
to exceed $3,686,540 of the unobligated 
balance of the appropriation for con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Bonneville power transmission sys- 
tem for the fiscal year 1945 for expenses 
of marketing and operation of tranmis- 
sion facilities and administration costs. 

This, as you will note, is not a new ap- 
propriation. It is merely making avail- 
able moneys that were heretofore appro- 
priated. There is also included an item 
of $24,000 for personal services in the 
District. of Columbia. You will note in 
the report of the committee, on page 6, 
that these recommendations are dis- 
cussed in some detail and the reasons for 
the disallowances made by the commit- 
tee are set forth. 

There was one item of $254,000, a sup- 
plemental item, which was requested as 
a last-minute appropriation for this De- 
partment to take care of the loss in 
power development which probably will 
come to pass by reason of cut-backs 
which are now taking place in the pro- 
duction of certain supplies for our war 
effort. 

As the war is proceeding now in high 
tension there are certain developments 
of war activities which heretofore re- 
quired a vast amount of material which 
are being cut back by reason of the 
completing of those particular projects 
for the supplying of that material, by 
reason of the change in conditions over- 
seas requiring different types of material. 
So the Budget Bureau at the last moment 
sent up this suplemental item of $254,000, 
which was disallowed by the committee 
because they thought there was not 
available at that time proper justifica- 
tion for it. I will discuss it later in my 
remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, to present a clear un- 
derstanding of the Bonneville appro- 
priation, now under consideration, it will 
be necessary to separate the two esti- 
mates included in the total Budget. If 
this is not done it will be impossible to 
act with understanding, namely, first, 
operating and maintenance expenses ap- 
pearing in printed budget; and second, 
the supplemental amendatory market- 
ing estimate. 

The regular operating and mainte- 
nance item totaling $3,734,000 was sent 
up to Congress by the President in Jan- 
uary. It is the submission detailed out 
in the printed Budget. It must be re- 
membered that this represents operating 
expenses alone. Last month the Presi- 
dent also sent up a supplemental 
amendatory marketing estimate totaling 
$254,000, which I will discuss after plac- 
ing the operating budget in its true 
prospective, and discussing the conten- 
tion that there is an increase in operat- 
ing expenses between 1944 and 1945. 


THE MYSTERY LOAD 
By the time this estimate reaches the 
Senate, the so-called mystery load will 


go into operation. I have designated it 
the “mystery load” as military secrecy 
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prohibits any detailed discussion. I 
think I can say with propriety that it 
represents a new weapon of warfare, de- 
veloped by new manufacturing processes 
that will turn large volumes of electricity 
into the most important projectile yet 
developed. Purposely, so I understand, 
all reference to this load was deleted 
from the hearings. From my own 
knowledge I estimate that it will con- 
sume more power than presently used in 
the environs of Portland, representing a 
population of around half million. 

The nature of this new manufacturing 
process is such that any impairment in 
the continuity of electric service may 
prove disastrous. Therefore this House 
sbould approach any curtailment of op- 
erating expenses with great caution. 
Any small possible cut in the operating 
expense, through any floor amendment, 
will not, in my opinion, justify this House 
in assuming such a risk in the critical 
period of this war, with the information 
now available. There may be some very 
minor items in this operating estimate, 
which further factual evidence would 
show as contrary to my thinking. These 
have not been brought out in the record, 
but I do know the highly significant 
characteristics of the mystery load and 
the consequences of curtailing continuity 
of service. Therefore I consider it my 
duty to call this to the attention of this 
House, where for military reasons so 
little is known about the so-called 
mystery load. Remember that this is a 
new load which was not in operation 
the major part of the fiscal year 1944. 

A careful study of the Budget esti- 
mates will remove any misconceptions 
regarding the indicated, but nonactual, 
increases in operating expenses. The 
operating estimate now before the House 
does not represent new funds but rather 
the earmarking of previous construction 
appropriations, for the specific purpose 
of what has been called in the hearings 
Operation and maintenance. 


OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE EXPENSE BUDGET 


For brevity I will call this the regular 
O. and M. budget. It is regular in every 
use of this word. It was submitted in 
the regular course, and its regular func- 
tional use has been detailed in the hear- 
ings. 

It is evident that confusion has arisen 
from considering only the language cov- 
ering the operation limitation in the reg- 
ular 1944 fiscal year act, and the one 
now before this House. If the compo- 
nent figures and the physical set-up of 
confidential war loads, as given in the 
detailed justification submitted to the 
committee last year and this year, had 
been analyzed in the light of laws passed 
by Congress between the two dates, this 
confusion would disappear. 

Let me initially emphasize one highly 
important point that must not be left 
out of this consideration. Under in- 
struction from Congress the 1944 esti- 
mate was submitted on one basis, while 
the 1945 estimate was submitted on an 
entirely different set-up. The principe! 
cause for the different requirements in 
the last 2 years was the enactment of 
Public Law 49 by this Congress. This I 
will explain after making a general state- 
ment, 
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If the 1944 and 1945 estimates are 
analyzed on an actual comparable base 
it will be found that there is no actual 
increase in expenses, but rather a dif- 
ferent method of presenting the book- 
keeping entries, resulting from a change 
in law, and previously appropriating for 
a separate item outside of the 1944 limi- 
tation. 

The $3,270,000 operating estimate in- 
cluded in the act covering the fiscal year 
1944 did not include any overtime re- 
quirements, as Public Law 49 had not 
been passed when the Budget estimate 
was submitted to and considered by Con- 
gress. The partial requirements of this 
act for the year 1944 were later covered 
by a blanket deficiency bill, and do not 
appear in the $3,270,000 item written 
into the language of the 1944 act. From 
inquiry I find that Bonneville in the year 
1944 met this requirement from savings 
from previous years, which carried a 
continuing provision in the enacted law. 

In addition there is another item 
which does not appear in the 1944 limita- 
tion and that is purchace of power and 
the lease of facilities. As was pointed 
out before the committee, Bonneville is 
tied in to a vast power pool. To avoid 
duplicating facilities and thus wasting 
critical materials, the Federal agency 
leases private and State public transmis- 
sion facilities. This item costs in round 
numbers $241,000 per year. The amounts 
previously appropriated for this service 
were handled as a separate item in 1944 
and for some reason, unknown to me, 
were not included in the 1944 limitation, 
although to conform to the basic act 
passed by Congress in 1937 it should have 
been included within the 1944 operating 
expense limitation. Funds were actually 
spent in 1944 for such service. Evi- 
dently this oversight was corrected in 
the 1945 estimate. If the principal dif- 
ferences I have briefly pointed out are 
put into balance-sheet form it will be 
found that the alleged claim of operating 
increases over 1944 evaporates. Actu- 
ally there is a saving. 

BALANCE SHEET SHOWING 

In order to clarify this, I have worked 
out from the committee hearings the fol- 
lowing actual balance sheet, connecting 
the 1944 and 1945 budget estimates: 


Operating limitation included in 
the 1644. act... $3, 270, 000 


Power purchase and facility lease, 

covered by a separate item out- 

side the limitation in 1944. 241, 000 
Overtime allowances, fiscal year 

1945 according to Public Law 49- 826, 146 


Total indicated but not ac- 


Subtotal eniwenceccence 3, 837, 146 


Savings, 1945 over 1944: 


Personal services less $120 
miscellaneous expense 81, 730 
Savings in elimination of po- 


e 21, 416 


1945 estimate after consid- 
ering above. 8, 784, 000 
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This later figure represents the esti- 
mated limitation submitted with the 
1945 Budget. 

All of these figures were taken from 
actual submissions to the committee, and 
can be found in the record. My only 
contribution in this connection is bring- 
ing them together for a quick, accurate 
demonstration. The explanation of the 
above $241,000 and $326,146 items can be 
found in the printed hearings, and I wil) 
not take the time of this House to elab- 
orate further. The detailed break-down 
on a true comparative actual basis is 
also in the hearings, and tie in with the 
brief summarizing balance sheet that I 
have presented. 


OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


In January of this year the North- 
western Federal Power System estab- 
lished a new record. In this month the 
Grand Coulee plant turned out more 
than 600,000,000 kilowatt-hours, which 
was transmitted over the Bonneville net- 
work, to war loads and private and pub- 
lic systems. This represents the largest 
output from any single plant in the his- 
tory of the industry. Therefore we must 
realize that we are dealing with volumes 
of power not usually encountered. Un- 
der the 1945 regular estimates this will 
be handled at a much higher efficiency 
than in 1944, 

To demonstrate such a general state- 
ment I will present a few facts for your 
consideration. 

All of the previously proposed units in 
the two plants are now in operation. The 
last units went on the line in the two 
plants within this quarter. Therefore 
this capacity was not fully available in 
the entire fiscal year of 1944, but will be 
in 1945. Yet the over-all operating ex- 
pense will be lower in 1945 than in 1944. 

Within this year the salable capacity 
of the two plants increased from around 
700,000 kilowatts to 1,300,000 kilowatts 
rated capacity, which is being worked at 
an overload of from 10 to 20 percent. 
This represents an increase of 90 per- 
cent, which will be fully effective in 1945. 
Such an increase of power capacity, of 
course, requires a corresponding increase 
in line and substation capacities, but, as 
I have shown, these increases will be 
handled without any actual increase in 
regular operating expenses. 

The revenues in previous years, com- 
pared with estimated 1945 revenues, un- 
der fairly static expenses, is another 
available yardstick to measure compara- 
tive efficiency. The revenue figures pre- 
sented to the committee, and taken from 
the record, are as follows, given on a 
fiscal-year basis: 


— —ñ—— — $367,507 
i EI SEE Se SEARS 1, 911, 896 
Se SA E T REE A V EANN AELE 5, 271, 068 
.. —————————— 12, 226. 559 
1944 (estimated for balance of 

K. 19, 950, 900 
1945 (estimated for entire year) 24, 826, 900 


Mr. Chairman I call attention to the 
following testimony in the hearings, 
pages 238, 239, showing the revenues 
from Bonneville and Grand Coulee tor 
the years 1943, 1944, and 1945: 

Mr. Jomnson. I would like to know what 


revenues you are now receiving annually 
from Grand Coulee and Bonneville, and what 
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you estimate your revenues will be for the 
next fiscal year. Do you have that? 

Mr. Martetr. Yes. 

Mr. JoHNsSon. You have an estimation for 
the next several years? 

Mr. Martert. Our revenues for the current 
fiscal year, 1945. 

Mr. Jonson. What is that, Bonneville? 

Mr. Marctetr. I am sorry—1944. Revenues 
of Bonneville Power Administration, which 
covers the output of both Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville, are estimated at $19,950,900. 

Mr. Jonnson. That covers both projects? 

Mr. MARLETT. Both projects. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the revenues for 
1944? k 

Mr. MARLETT. Yes, sir. That is the estimate 
for the current year, the fiscal year 1944. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Now, what did you actually 
receive for 1943? 

Mr. Martetrr. Our actual revenues for 1943 
were $12,226,569. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Now, do you have an esti- 
mate for 1945? 

Mr. MARLETT. Yes. Our estimate for 1945 
is 824.826.900. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have an estimate any 
further in advance? 

Mr. Martetr. Not beyond 1945. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will they be above or below, 
or will that be the peak? 

Mr. MARLETT. That will probably be the 
peak inasmuch as we do not have any addi- 
tional generators going in at the present 
time. All generators will be in by 1945. We 
believe additional generators should be under 
construction now, but they are not. 

Dr. Raver. It depends upon the war, I 
think, the length of the war. 

Mr. MARLETT. It is subject to that, of 
course, 


These figures speak louder than any 
inferential generalizations. These rev- 
enues, under the 1937 act, are deposited 
with the Treasury, and the project each 
year has to come to Congress for appro- 
priations to cover operating expenses. 
The record also shows that the project 
after considering all items chargeable 
to interest, amortization, depreciation, 
operating expenses, and the in-and-out 
cost of the two Shasta units is making 
a substantial profit for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These operating expenses are 
all paid from revenues. 


HANDLING THE REGULAR SUBMISSION 


The facts that I have presented justify 
the statement that it is contrary to the 
best public interest and the prosecution 
of the war for this House to cut the Bon- 
neville operating budget at this time. 
The regular submission should be con- 
sidered apart from any marketing ex- 
penses. 

UTILIZATION OF COLUMEIA RIVER POWER 


Mr. Chairman, on numerous occasions 
I have presented factual evidence of the 
colossal contribution to the war effort 
resulting from the foresight of Congress 
and the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in early providing power facilities 
on the Columbia River. We must re- 
méuuber that the high-strength, low- 
weight metals and chemicals used in our 
airship, tank, and ship program are noth- 
ing but frozen kilowatts. To be specific, 
I might say that out of the frozen kilo- 
watts of the Columbia have come the 
following contributions to the war effort, 
during the past year: 
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Sufficient aluminum to produce 75,000 
fighter planes or 37,000 bombers, or about 
one-third of the entire air program, an- 
nual production rate. 

Power and welding heat to produce 
240 ships. 

Ferrochrome in sufficient quantities 
to produce the armor for 30,000 heavy 
tanks. 

Acetylene needed for welding and cut- 
ting the steel going into 220 ships. 

Sufficient ferrosilicon to deoxidize 
2,600,000 tons of steel, which represents 
the steel going into over 100,000 tanks. 

Additional ferrosilicon for the pro- 
duction of 56,000,000 pounds of magne- 
sium, which represents 11,000,000 incen- 
diary bombs. 

In addition to these actual contribu- 
tions, I might say that during this year 
will come another major war contribu- 
tion which for military reasons I can-_ 
not discuss, as much as I would like to. 

The low cost of this delivered power 
is also a sizable factor resulting in saving 
the taxpayers over $200,000,000 on the 
cost of metals during the past fiscal year, 

I have demonstrated this saving in 
my presentation before the committee. 
Furthermore, the two Columbia River 
plants have saved the situation for most 
of the industries located on private power 
lines in the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, and Utah. These 
Federal power plants pumped into the 
private power systems in excess of a bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of energy per annum 
to make good deficiencies resulting from 
increased war demands. This was ac- 
complished by overloading the genera- 
tors at Bonneville and Grand Coulee, up 
to 18 percent of their rating. 

Nowhere in this country have such 
sizable contributions been made with 
such a small amount of manpower. 

When the accurate history of this pro- 
duction is written, the foresight of a 
small group in Congress will stand out in 
large perspective. To those of us who 
know, the foresight of the House Appro- 
priations Committee was remarkable. 
At no place in the entife war program 
has greater wisdom been shown. 

The House has still an opportunity to 
exercise further foresight in the bill now 
before us. 

Nearly 2 years before Pearl Harbor, I 
presented to this House an analysis of 
the contributions low-cost Federal power 
could make both in war and peace. The 
war has accentuated the analysis I made 
in 1940. 

This Nation must be prepared to shift 
sixteen to twenty million men from war 
to peacetime employment. The material 
that I have accumulated, as I stated be- 
fore the committee, indicates that unless 
we concentrate on programing the utili- 
zation of our resources we will find that 
around 75 percent of ex-service men 
and women will be looking for jobs im- 
mediately after demobilization, 

The Administration has sent up an 
amending Budget estimate of $254,000 to 
start such a program, I hope that this 
House will see the import of the provi- 
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sions for marketing, included in the bill 
and not curtail such a meritorious effort. 
Involved in this present proposal is im- 
mediate employment for at least 75,000 
returning veterans, and long range possi- 
bilities for at least 125,000 veterans. 

The amount of money involved is small 
compared with the benefits accruing. As 
i have stated before on this floor, pre- 
paredness is based on the exercise of 
vision. As early as 1937 this House 
caught the vision as to what could be 
accomplished through the use of the 
Columbia River power. Let us continue 
to exercise this vision through the post- 
war period. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AMENDMENT 


This supplemental budget was dis- 
allowed by the committee because of 
the lack of supporting data sufficient to 
satisfy the committee at this time as to 
its necessity: I want to discuss it briefly. 

In this House I have on numerous 
occasions outlined procedures necessary 
to insure the proper utilization of Co- 
lumbia River power. About the time 
that I initially outlined the proper course 
to achieve this objective, the State 
granges of Oregon and Washington in- 
dependently took up a study of this 
subject and later offered policy sugges- 
tions. These suggestions fitted into the 
outline I originally proposed on this 
floor long before Pearl Harbor. 

Because of widespread public interest 
in the two States, the delegations have 
also closely followed such proposals, and 
in this effort I have been acting as chair- 
man Of this informal group. Therefore 
I have had long and close contact with 
this subject matter, and offer the follow- 
ing explanatory remarks, which I have 
checked against the record in order to 
secure the utmost accuracy. 

At the time the regular supply budget 
for 1945 was prepared the administra- 
tion issued instructions to the effect that 
submissions should be based on the 
assumption that the war will be con- 
tinued through the fiscal year 1945. 
Such instructions carried with them the 
understanding that the status quo of war 
industry would continue through 1945, 
and accordingly no items to insure such 
continuance were included in the 
83,734,000 submission. 

The ink had hardly dried on the 
printed budget, which was based on such 
a status quo, when W. P. B. announced 
their policy of production cut-backs. 
This is a long story, but I will condense 
the recital to a few sentences. Since 
the first of the year certain forces in the 
war agencies have been continuously try- 
ing to cut-back aluminum production in 
the Northwest, when the over-all costs 
in these plants, including freight, to the 
Federal Government is much less than 
from plants in every other section of the 
country. 

The reason for such cut-backs is the 
excess inventory occasioned by importa- 
tion of Shipshaw metal at double the 
total Northwestern cost. Such a pro- 
cedure will cost the taxpayers $60,000,000 
additional per year. Nevertheless, the 
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cut-back efforts continue. When the 
elimination of the status quo was demon- 
strated, the Bonneville agency asked for 
supplementary Budget hearings. This 
request was granted, and then Bonneville 
submitted an estimate of around $550,- 
000. This estimate was submitted with 
the tacit understanding that ao post-war 
items were included. After screening by 
the Budget Bureau, on the basis of avail- 
ability of manpower, the President sent 
up for the consideration of Congress a 
supplemental marketing estimate in the 
amount of $254,000, as a suggested 
amendment to the regular supply bill. 
This is strictly a marketing allowance, 
aimed to alleviate revenue loss resulting 
from cut-backs. 


USE OF THE MARKETING FUNDS 


The Bonneville Administration is now 
carrying the war risk on all war indus- 
trial power sales, on a present Federal 
power investment of $325,000,000. Con- 
gress should give the Administration the 
tools to continue such use, first in the 
war effort and later under decreasing re- 
quirements of the terminal stages of the 
war. This constitutes unemployment in- 
surance. These marketing funds will be 
used to commercially demonstrate the 
feasibility of new war and industrial 
power uses. Eighteen different projects 
for use extension have been submitted 
to the committee, and I need not dupli- 
cate these descriptions. An examination 
of these projects shows that no project 
contains post-war plans or a duplication 
of work performed by other agencies. 


MARKETING JUSTIFICATION 


Such a function is recognized by State 
laws as a necessary adjunct to private 
utility operations and is included univer- 
sally in all private rate bases. The pri- 
vate electric industry in the country 
spends annually around 3 percent of its 
gross revenues for such activities. The 
Bonneville marketing estimate, now be- 
fore you, represents 1.02 percent of 
Bonneville’s annual revenues, or one- 
third of what private companies normally 
spend, without facing cut-backs affect- 
ing large blocks of power. 

The denial of this supplementary mar- 
keting estimate transfers the responsibil- 
ity for continued use and revenue accru- 
als from the Administration to Congress. 
Does Congress desire to assume this re- 
sponsibility? 

I am certain that Congress wants to 
afford every opportunity for an early re- 
turn of this Federal investment. Con- 
gress or the Administration cannot afford 
to permit this power to flow unused to 
the sea. The supplemental appropriation 
is to be used only to develop new outlets 
when and if necessary and to replace 
revenue loss from cut-hack. 

This, in my opinion, affords Sufficient 
justification for favorable consideration 
of the supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bonneville Power 
Administration is a war agency respon- 
sible for maintaining a flow of electric 
energy to the war plants of the Pacific 
Northwest. Eighty-five percent of the 
power generated at Bonneville and Grand 
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Coulee Dams which now supply more 
than half of the total power from all 
sources in Oregon and Washington, is 
being supplied directly to 5 aluminum 
plants, 1 magnesium-reduction plant, 1 
aluminum-rolling mill, 2 shipyards, and 
14 military or naval establishments. 

The system of transmission lines and 
substations constructed and operated by 
the Administration extends over an area 
of approximately 100,000 square miles, 
and consists of 52 major substations on 
2,500 circuit miles of transmission lines— 
additional substations and lines are now 
under construction to meet demands of 
war activities and will increase these fig- 
ures as projects are completed. These 
include additional facilities for service to 
the -Hanford Engineering Works near 
Pasco, Wash., and a 183-mile line from 
Grand Coulee Dam to the Puget Sound 
area scheduled for completion in the fall 
of 1944. 

The annual power revenues of the Ad- 
ministration have risen steadily from five 
and a quarter millions of dollars in 1942 
to twelve and a quarter millions in 1943, 
and indications are that revenues from 
power in each of the fiscal years 1944 
and 1945 will be well in excess of $20,- 
000,000. The flow of power supplying the 
needs of war industries in March 1944 
amounted to 838,377,404 kilowatt-hours, 
arate in excess of 10,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. Bills rendered for these 
power sales in just the month of March 
1944 totaled $2,100,000. 

The revenues produced by the sale of 
this tremendous volume of power will 
create a net income of approximately 
$6,000,000 for fiscal year 1944, over and 
above all operating expenses, and interest 
and depreciation charges on power facili- 
ties. These costs include those applicable 
to Bonneville Dam, operated by the Corps 
of Engineers, United States War Depart- 
ment, those applicable to Grand Coulee 
Dam, operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, United States Department of the 
Interior, as well as those applicable to 
the transmission system of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. In other 
words, the approximately $6,000,000 net 
income for the fiscal year is after all 
power costs—generation, transmission, 
and marketing—and will bring the Ad- 
ministration’s accrued earned surplus, 
after covering all operating costs of the 
early developmental years, to more than 
87.500.000 on June 30, 1944. The net in- 
come for the fiscal year 1945 is expected 
to add well in excess of $6,000,000 to this 
accrued earned surplus. 

The Administrations budget esti- 
mates for 1945 cover the direct operating 
costs of the agency. These include the 
maintenance of lines, substations, and 
building, which is performed by unclas- 
sified hourly rate personnel in the field, 
the operation of substations and the dis- 
patching of power over the entire sys- 
tem, the promotion and execution of 
new power-sales contracts, and the gen- 
eral engineering and administrative 
work. 

For the fiscal year 1945 these esti- 
mated requirements of the Administra- 
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tion are $3,734,000, which compares with 
more than 820,000. 000 in estimated reve- 
nues for 1945 and over $6,000,000 nct in- 
come after covering these and all other 
power costs. 

The Administration’s operating budget 
for the fiscal year 1944 was $3,270,000. 
The apparent increase of $464,000 in- 
cludes two new and specia’ items which 
were not in the 1944 Budget; namely, 
the fund from which power purchases 
and lease of transmission facilities will 
be paid, and the costs of overtime to an- 
nual employees. 

ITEM I. PURCHASE OF POWER AND LEASE OF 

TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 


In 1942 an appropriation amounting 
to $250,000 was made available to the Ad- 
ministration to cover costs of power pur- 
chased and lease of transmission facili- 
ties in the normal conduct of its business 
as an operating utility. This fund was 
included in its construction appropria- 
tion. In its 1945 Budget an estimate of 
$241,000 has been included to replenish 
this fund, which will have been exhaust- 
ed by the end of 1944, but it is included 
in the operating Budget, since the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s accounting 
system, which the Administration is re- 


quired by law to follow, designates this à 


type of expense as an operating item. 

ITEM II. COSTS OF OVERTIME UNDER PUBLIC 

LAW 49 

The second new item included in the 
1945 estimates is the amount of $326,146 
to cover overtime paid to annual em- 
ployees under Public Law 49, This re- 
quirement was not provided for under 
the 1944 budget of $3,270,000. 

Employment and labor policies of the 
Administration include application of 
the Civil Service Classification Act with 
regard to its annually paid employees, 
and the maintenance of prevailing wage 
standards and conditions of employment 
with regard to all hourly employees. At 
the time Public Law 49 became effective 
and a standard 48-hour workweek. was 
adopted for annual employees, it was 
necessary to assign hourly employees to 
a comparable workweek involving the 
payment of overtime rates for work in 
excess of 40 hours. Periodical wage ad- 
justments are made by the Administra- 
tion to keep abreast of the prevailing 
wage standards of its operating area. 
As a matter of fact, a wage adjustment 
now being considered will result in an 
increase of operating expense to the 
extent of possibly $70,000 per year. In 
accordance with its past practice the 
Administration will make every effort 


to absorb extraordinary costs without 


requesting deficiency appropriations, 
and it is hoped that the wage adjust- 
ment can be ofiset by economy measures 
to be effected during the fiscal year. 
However, the system additions completed 
prior to and during the fiscal year 1944, 
will be operated on a wartime basis for 
the entire fiscal year 1945, and factors 
which contributed to the absorption of 
overtime costs in 1944 will no longer be 
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available to apply against these addi- 
tional overtime costs in 1945. Continu- 
ous supervision is exercised over oper- 
ating unit costs, and the Administration 
has been successful in steadily lowering 
its operating costs. 

The added special items of expense— 
overtime costs, costs of purchased power, 
and lease of transmission facilities—pro- 
vided for under the limitation for opera- 
tion and maintenance during the fiscal 
year 1945 total in excess of $550,000, 
whereas the amount of the Administra- 
tion’s Budget request has been increased 
over the 1944 Budget only to the extent 
of $464,000, 

In submitting its 1945 Budget estimates, 
which provide for continuing its impor- 
tant contribution to the production of 
war ‘supplies, I believe, the Administra- 
tion recognized that under war condi- 
tions it has a direct responsibility for 
maintaining an uninterrupted flow of 
power to its war industry and Military 
Establishment customers. I submit, Mr. 
Chairman, in view of this necessity, as 
well as the comparison of its revenues 
with its operating expenses, demonstrat- 
ing that the Federal investment is more 
than paying out on a business basis, no 
reduction in the 1945 Budget estimates 
should be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the.gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order, 
and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 


MEND PRICE CONTROL ACT 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, within 
a few weeks now we, the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people—their only voice 
here in Congress, are going to be called 
upon to extend the O. P. A. Price Control 
Act. What we do in further improving 
the act will benefit not only the mer- 
chants we represent, but will also add to 
the convenience of the people they serve. 
What we fail in our duty to do in com- 
pelling those who administer the act to 
use practical common sense in their rules 
and regulations will continue to work 
hardships on both the merchants and 
their customers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House well remember the fight we had 
a year ago in writing into the act the 
amendments which drove out of the or- 
ganization hundreds of visionary and 
impractical dreamers, university profes- 
sors, and bright young. lawyers who, 
bloated with their new-found power with 
no practical experience, were driving the 
businessmen to despair and wrecking the 
organization. We made, then, a great 
contribution to price control. There is 
work to be done again and we must unite 
our strength and further improve the 
act and eradicate from it many grievous 
abuses, 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to see this done 
in the interest of the little businessmen 


in my district and the Nation as well as_ 


for the people they serve. 

The little businessman who has not 
been driven out of business—and there 
are many who have been—has been 
hard hit. He and his business must be 
saved if we are to preserve distribution 
and free enterprise. They are the cease- 
less, throbbing dynamo and the bed- 
rock foundation of community interest 
and free enterprise. No group of men 
on the home front has carried the torch 
of victory in this war with greater en- 
ergy or firmer step. 

They have led the bond drives—the 
scrap drives. They have bought bonds to 
the limit, and in peacetime as well as in 
war, they have helped to maintain the 
churches and schools and have led, all 
the time in the civic and cultural efforts 
for the benefit of their respective com- 
munities. 

Businessmen in my district have been 
harassed and persecuted by some of the 
regulation in the administration of the 
Price Control Act. In the extension of 
this act its purposes should be clarified 
and in order to stop such abuses there 
should be written into the act, by amend- 
ments, certain definite prohibitions to 
stop them. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out one 
abusive regulation well known to the re- 
tail trade known as the highest price line. 
In my district recently some merchants, 
who were supposed to have violated this 
price line, were brought before an O. P. A. 
panel, asked to sign up that they had 
violated this O. P. A. regulation, and were 
informed that they should make resti- 
tution, either to the customer or to the 
Federal Treasury. 

The complaint was that they had sold 
ladies’ coats above higher than the frozen 
price of 1942, which was 827.50. The 
merchants admit that in order to sup- 
ply the demand of their customers, who 
would go to the big cities to buy if they 
did not, they felt they were within the 
law and their rights if they bought more 
expensive garments, which cost $39.50 
wholesale, as long as they marked these 
up for retail at the regulation percentage 
mark-up, This they admit they did 
not knowing they were violating the 
O. P. A. regulation. 

The inspectors came along the other 
day and rudely awakened them. They 
were informed that, after signing up, they 
had violated the O. P. A. rule, they should 
contact all customers who had purchased 
garments and refund the difference be- 
tween $27.50 and the merchandise sold 
of the better quality up to $50. Failing 
to locate the customer they should go 
through their records and in such in- 
stances mail these amounts to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Now—get this point—please. They 
were not to mail the difference between 
$39.50 and $50 or more, according to the 
retail price, but that they were to mail 
the difference between $27.50 and $50, 
notwithstanding that all the garments 
sold cost the merchant, at wholesale, 
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$39.50. In fairness to the O. P. A. or- 
ganization here in Washington there has 
been some temporary relief granted in 
some of these cases, but it is only tem- 
porary and the merchants from coast to 
coast will be harassed and probably 
prosecuted unless the O. P. A. repeals 
this ruling or that the Congress writes 
into the law a definite prohibition 
against such practices to protect the lit- 
tle businessman of this country. 

In this case if the merchant makes re- 
funds he is ruined with the people of his 
community who would not understand 
and brand him as a profiteer. If he fails 
to do so he can, under their regulations, 
be prosecuted so he has no relief—no way 
to turn—because he is barred from going 
into a regular constituted court of 
equity. 

I submit, first, that the Office of Price 
Administration does not have the right, 
under the act, to issue such an order; 
secondly, that the O. P. A. should nullify 
and revoke the order, and third, that an 
amendment should be written into the 
act definitely stopping, in the future, 
such an unfair practice and policy. 

I want to call to your attention a few 
amendments that the Illinois Federation 
of Retail Merchants, after giving a great 
deal of study and based on practical wis- 
dom that has come out of over 2 years’ 
experience, have recommended should be 
written into the act. These men want to 
see price control succeed. They want to 
help to prevent inflation. There are no 
more patriotic men left on the home 
front. They want to be practical and 
helpful. Please give their recommenda- 
tions your serious consideration and sup- 
port. 

1. EXTENSION OF THE ACT 


First. They recommend the act be 
extended for only 1 year. 


2. CHANGES IN BUSINESS PRACTICES AND THE 
HIGHEST-PRICE-LINE LIMITATION 


The highest-price-line limitation 
which I have discussed should be pro- 
hibited and there should be a bar against 
compelling changes in business practice 
unless these changes are clearly for the 
purpose of correcting circumvention or 
evasion of the act. This section has 
been abused by compelling the merchant 
to make a great many changes which 
were and are not necessary. The Illi- 
nois Federation of Retail Merchants 
suggests the following amendments to 
cope with both these questions as fol- 
lows: À 

Proposed Amendment: Section 2 (h) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “The powers 
granted in this section shall not be used or 
made to operate to compel changes in the 
business practices, cost practices or methods, 
or means or aids to distribution, established 
in any industry, except to correct circumven- 
tion or evasion of any regulation, order, price 
schedule, or requirement under this act. In 
the event that any regulation or order shall 
require changes in the business practices, 
cost practices or methods, or means or aids to 
distribution, the Administrator, in any pro- 
ceeding in which the validity of such regula- 
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tion or order is challenged, shall have the 
burden of establishing affirmatively the 
necessity for the regulation or order to prevent 
circumvention or evasion. Nothing in this act 
shall be construed as authorizing the ad- 
ministrator to issue any regulation or order 
which does not allow all sellers to compete 
freely in all commodities available for sale. 
Any rule, regulation, directive, order, or high- 
est-price-line limitation heretofore made, is- 
sued or promulgated, inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, as amended, is hereby 
declared discontinued and of no further 
effect.” 


3. CLASSIFICATION OF STORES 


The following proposed amendment 
would prevent the classification of chain 
and independent stores which is grossly 
unfair, unnecessary and which is now 
ee by both independent and chain 
stores: 


Proposed amendment: Section 2 (c) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by adding to the first sentence 
thereof the following: “, Provided, That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to authorize 
any classification or differentiation in the 
maximum price or prices which may be fixed 
for any commodity or commodities among 
competing sellers of the same or similar 
products.” 


4. EMERGENCY COURT 


The following amendment would re- 
peal the O. P. A. Court of Appeals and 
permit the merchant to adjudicate his 
litigation in the circuit court of appeals 
in his district: 

Proposed amendment: Section 204 (c) of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 1s 
hereby repealed. All pending cases before 
the Emergency Court of Appeals shall be 
forthwith transferred, without prejudice to 
the rights of any party to such action, to the 
circuit court of appeals of the circuit in 
which the plaintiff has its principal place of 
business or to the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, as the -plaintiff may 
elect, for further proceedings. All future pro- 
ceedings under Section 204 (a) shall likewise 
be brought in such circuit court of appeals, 
or in the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, as the plaintiff may elect. 


5. WILLFUL AND NEGLIGENT VIOLATIONS 


Recent decisions of courts have held 
that consumcrs, who cai prove that they 
have been overcharged, are entitled to 
$50 or three times the amount of the 
overcharge if that amount is greater. 
Many of these suits have been brought as 
a result of innocent violations, or mis- 
interpretations of orders establishing 
price ceilings. Some appear to have been 
brought in a deliberate effort to trap the 
merchant. Courts before whom such 
charges are brought should be vested 
with the discretion to award or with- 
hold the $50 verdict, depending on the 
circumstances. 

Proposed amendment: Section 205 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by adding a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(f) It shall be an adequate defense to 
any suit or action brought under subsections 
(a), (e), or (f) section (2) of this section if 
the defendant proves that the violation of 
the regulation, order, or price schedule pre- 
scribing a maximum price or maximum 
prices was neither willful nor the result of 
failure to take practicable precautions against 
the occurence of the violation.” 
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6. PROFIT CONTROL 


This proposed amendment is an at- 
tempt to keep O. P. A. on the beam, so to 
speak; that is, to confine the adminis- 
tration to price control rather than to 
profit control, which latter power was not 
given to the O. P. A. but which is the 
prerogative of Congress. In many in- 
stances O. P. A, has taken the control of 
profits into their own hands without legal 
right or congressional authority. 

Proposed amendment: Section 1 (a) of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 is hereby 
amended by adding to the first sentence 
thereof the following: “, but it is not the 
intention of Congress that this act be used 
for the purpose of profit control, as such.” 


Mr. Chairman, to accomplish these 
beneficial corrections in the present act 
it will require the united efforts of the 
Members of Congress who want to see 
price control succeed in a legal and in 
an American way. It is apparent that 
these amendments, if they are to pre- 
vail, will have to be written in on the 
floor of the House. It is for this reason 
that I discuss this subject today and sug- 
gest your thoughtful consideration. IMi- 
nois merchants believe these safeguard- 
ing amendments are fair and just, will 
improve the act, and meet the general 
approval of the small and big business- 
men of the Nation. 

May I close by suggesting it is the pur- 
pose of a committee now making a study 
of the oil situation of the Nation to also 
attempt to write into the bill an amend- 
ment that will provide for the increase 
of the price of crude oil which is now 
bringing the producers only 60 percent 
of its value. This and other inequities I 
have pointed out can and should be cor- 
rected by the proper amendments. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, there 
is one matter in this bill that I think I 
ought to call to the attention of the 
Congress, and that is the matter of In- 
dian courts. In some sections of the 
country, I think all of them with the pos- 
sible exception of Oklahoma, the Indian 
Bureau has established by some method 
unknown to me a regular system of In- 
dian courts. They have an Indian code. 
I do not know where they got the code 
unless they wrote it up here in Wash- 
ington; but they have every crime de- 
scribed. They have their courts set up 
in the country and the Indians are 
judges. 

I notice in this bill that they want to 
increase the salaries of these judges. I 
think the total amount of money paid to 
these judges is about $16,000 annually. 
The trouble is that there was never any 
authority granted by Congress to estab- 
lish an Indian court in the first place. 

The way this court was established and 
the code written was that they went back 
through the years and found some 
Executive orders and some orders issued 
by the Indian Bureau in the Department 
of the Interior, and gathered up all of 
these documents and made a code out of 
them. Now they have a code estab- 
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lished, and I would say that in dimen- 
sions it is about 2 inches thick and about 
6 by 10. 

The trouble in our territory, North Da- 
kota, is that we have State courts and we 
have Federal courts. I handled all the 
Indian cases for the Federal courts for a 
number of years, and there was no case 
involving the Indian country where the 
Federal Government refused to act. The 
State courts are open and doing business. 

In the State of Oklahoma there is no 
attempt to force this Indian code on the 
Indians of Oklahoma, and one-fourth of 
all the Indian population of the United 
States is in that State. 

In my State just a few months ago an 
Indian held a party. He was told that 
his family would be under quarantine 
for diphtheria or some such thing, but he 
cid not pay much attention to that and 
had his party just the same. So he was 
brought into the Indian court and fined 
all that he made last summer. There 
does not seem to be any appeal from this 
court. 

I think this is a matter Congress ought- 
to look into. I do not think you can do 
it in this appropriation bill, but I can tell 
you that you are appropriating money to 
maintain this kind of court. 

The second proposition I wish to pre- 
sent to you is that under the Wheeler- 
Howard Act a new deal was started for 
the Indians. It was presented by the 
senior Senator from Montana, who was 
very interested in establishing this new 
deal for the Indians. 

Now the same Senator is very anxious 
to repeal it. If there was any reason 
to establish it in the first place, my ques- 
tion is, What is the reason for abandon- 
ingitnow? The trouble is, this new deal 
is causing a lot of trouble among Indians. 
Those who do not want to receive the 
benefits of this great system say, “Let 
the other Indians go into the program if 
they want to, but we want to stay out.” 
There are individual Indians who believe 
in their own home and in their own indi- 
vidual way of life. The fact is they have 
just about the same attitude of mind as 
Ihave. I like to run my own business as 


. far as I can without interference from my 


neighbor and at the same time support 
my country. These Indians who do not 
want to come in are getting the worst of 
it because they have a tribal fund and 
the administration of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs is using that tribal money 
which belongs to these Indians who do 
not want to have anything to do with 
that system, to perpetuate that very 
system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me the least this Congress can 
do is to amend the Wheeler-Howard Act 
so that if an Indian does not want to 
come in, he can stay out. Let the Indian 
come in with his own money if he wants 
to come in, and let the Indian stay out 
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‘mon property for anybody else. 
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who wants to stay out; but at the same 
time, let his money stay out. Do not 
permit his money or his tribal funds to 
be used to put over a program which he 
does not want to take part in. It is cre- 
ating so much dissension among the 
Indian families where we had peace for 
60 years until this came along. Their 
program of handling cattle has been 
‘good; that is, their program of going 
into a common enterprise in the raising 
of cattle. It is just about the same 
thing we have done on Indian lands for 
the past 50 years of grazing the cattle 
in common and then in the fall we ship 
them out and divide the-money. But we 
have our individual interest in those cat- 
tle. Our brand is on those cattle. My 
neighbor may ship my cattle with my 
brand on them, but I get the pay for 
those cattle. But there are a lot of 
Indians, just as there used to be years 
ago, who do not know anything about 
the title to land. All the Indian knew 
was the right to occupy the land and 
when he quit occupying it, it was com- 
These 
Indians all over North Dakota have 
pieces of property which belong to them 
and upon which they live. They occupy 
the land. They are learning how to 
farm and they are learning how to pro- 
duce cattle and they do not want the 
title of this land taken away from them 
and put intoa common enterprise. They 
want to retain the fruits of their indi- 
vidual efforts and their individua gains. 
T think the sooner Congress amends that 
act to permit some Indians to go in if 
they want to and other Indians to stay 
out if they want to stay out and keep 
their funds separate, the sooner we will 
have peace established on these Indian 
reservations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
$44 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
port of the committee which accompanies 


this bill makes a reference, on page 10, to 


the Sherman Institute, which is situated 
at Riverside in California. Since the 
testimony on this school in detail did not 
get into the transcript, I think that per- 
haps I should make a very brief com- 
ment on the situation there. For ex- 
ample, the report reduces the appropria- 
tion on the basis that the number of 
students in the school has been reduced 
from 450 to 400. I suspect that the 
number 450 in itself is a reduction from 
the number of students who would rep- 
resent a maximum number or even an 
average number in normal times. There- 
fore, I think it should be stated in the 
record we are making this afternoon that 
the reason there is not a greater num- 
ber of students now is because of the 
number of the boys who would otherwise 
be there, as well as of girls, who have en- 
tered the armed services or who have 
entered war industries. i 
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cerning these boys and girls and the 
training that they have been given in 
this particular school has been a matter 
of very material help in the war effort. 
After the war is over there is going to be 
a problem before this committee, and 
presumably before the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, as to what shall be done 
with these schools and what shall be 
done about the future of that type of 
education which has been furnished the 
Indian in the past. I think we should 
also state in the record this afternoon 
that when the war is over and the 
Indians who are serving in the armed 
forces and similar services are dis- 
charged, there will come for them, as for 
other groups of American citizens, a very 
real need for rehabilitation. In discus- 
sions recently with representatives of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs I find it is the 
desire of that Bureau to use the very 
excellent facilities which exist at Sher- 
man Institute for rehabilitation. I say 
that since the report of the committee, 
which accompanies the bill, specifically 
mentions this school by name, we should 
at least put in the record at this point 
a statement regarding the present use 
of the school, the very great services it 
has already rendered, and the service it 
can render in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and other 
necessary expenses, $95,000, including not 
to exceed $3,500 for printing and binding. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now reached 
the portion of this bill that has to do with 
the Bureau of Reclamation. In the re- 
port of the committee I read certain 
language which I would like to read to 
the House: 

Another fundamental question on which 
the committee wishes to express an opinion 
is that having to do with the sale of power 
developed in connection with reclamation 
projects and distributed in a competitive 
market. The committee believes that under 
present circumstances this practice is un- 
sound and unfair, and that the construction 
of transmission lines, substations, etc., re- 
sult in taking much valuable property off 
the tax rolls, to the detriment of the tax 
structures of many communities. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to speak to that 
for a couple of minutes. I cannot read 
that language any other way than hav- 
ing it mean that the committee is saying 
that when money is spent on a reclama- 
tion project and the development of 
power is incident thereto, that that 
power resulting from falling water—and 
if anything in the world is the gift of 
God that is—shall not be sold in a market 
where any private utility has preempted 
that market beforehand. Such a doc- 
trine is certainly not going to pass un- 
challenged as far as I am concerned. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I agree with the 
gentleman, because while I approved of 
the bill as a whole, I did not approve of 
that part of it. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. I was sure 
he felt that way. If that is what this 
report means, I cannot remain silent; I 
flatly and completely disagree with it. 

It is not true that every community in 
America, because some public utility has 
heretofore served it at possibly high rates, 
has to be doomed to continue to pay those 
high rates forever and a day, even though 
money is expended on a public power de- 
velopment which might make possible a 
reduction of those rates. To say that is 
to attempt to stop dead the hope of our 
people for a progressively higher stand- 
ard of living and lower costs of agri- 
cultural and other production. 

In the second place, the fight that some 
of us have carried on has been for the 
further development of the Central Val- 
ley project, whereby there might have 
been constructed transmission lines so 
that the sale of this power, made possible 
by the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars of public funds at Shasta Dam, 
might have been handled in the most 
economical, possible way. We have 
wanted that power sold in such a way as 
to have brought it as cheaply as possible 
to the people who would use it; in such 
a way as to have yielded the best revenue 
to the Government. Without a trans- 
mission line outlet so that there can be 
more than one possible customer such a 
realization is impossible, 

I am not offering an amendment. I 
know it would be useless to try to do so in 
the present temper of the Congress. But 
I do want to point out that once you 
spend public money to build a dam where 
there is going to be the development of 
power, the only sensible thing to do is to 
make that a coordinated and rounded 
development and enable yourself to sell 
that power in such a way as to give the 
maximum possible benefit to the people. 

Furthermore, the cost to farmers for 
water in connection with this project is 
going to be reduced to the extent that 
power revenues are increased. And 
power revenues will never be increased 
by selling it all to the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. at the dam, nor by increasing 
rates so as to avoid competition with that 
huge concern or any other one. 

The report states further: 

It is the consensus of the committee that 
in establishing power rates for the sale of 
project power, the Department and other 
Federal agencies-concerned should take these 
factors into consideration and that the addi- 
tional sums received through increased rates 
should be applied to payments in lieu of 
taxes where justified, and in reimbursing the 
Government for the construction costs of the 
power and irrigation features of such projects. 


Let me thrice underline the words 
“through increased rates.” 

Revenues should of course be used 
where possible for payment in lieu of 
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taxes. They should of course be used for 
retiring the cost of construction. But 
the right way to increase revenues is not 
by increasing rates so as not to compete 
with the rate structure of private util- 
ities. On the contrary the way to in- 
crease revenues is to reduce rates where 
economically feasible and to induce 
greatly increased volume of consumption, 
and a little bit later on this very re- 
port refers to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and points out that the T. V. A. 
is going to pay $2,155,000 in lieu of taxes 
to States and counties in that area. 
Why? Because T. V. A. reduced its rates 
in order that people all through that 
area, not only farm consumers and city 
home consumers, but industrial and com- 
mercial establishments and everybody 
else, could greatly increase their con- 
sumption of electricity; and in accord- 
ance with the old fundamental principle 
of economics that volume production at 
low rates will bring more revenue in the 
long run than smaller production at high 
rates the T. V. A. has reached today the 
position to which the committee points 
with pride. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, It has 
been possible by a reduction of those 
rates and increasing consumption to put 
the thing on a basis where they have a 
sound project and where it is possible 
not only to serve the people at rates 
which are commensurate with the real 
cost of the electric energy but also to 
make those payments in lieu of taxes, 
which I am, of course, strongly in favor 
of. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. There would be no 
chance for the people to get away from 
high costs unless they had a chance to 
be relieved through this method. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Exactly; 
in other words, this report seems to me 
to be a complete repudiation of the whole 
use of a public power project as a yard- 
stick to determine what the real cost 
ought to be. In my own section of the 
country the City of Los Angeles is served 
by the Los Angeles Bureau of Water and 
Power, a publicly owned agency. Right 
side by side with that agency and in the 
area I happen to represent, the Southern 
California Edison Co. serves us. The 
Southern California Edison Co. has not 
been driven out of business, but it does 
furnish electricity at rates that are 
comparable to those charged by the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Water and Power, 
and those rates have been reduced about 
eleven times since Boulder Dam was 
built, and they ought to have been re- 
duced eleven times. So ought other 
rates in other sections to be reduced 
insofar as they can be. 
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It seems to me that this program for 
increased rates in order that they may 
reduce taxes in a community is going 
the sales tax one better; in other words 
you charge all the farmers, all the con- 
sumers, and everybody else in a com- 
munity an increased cost for electricity 
and then you reduce taxes. I do not 
want high taxes any more than anyone 
else, but if you follow this idea out to its 
logical conclusion, you would make 
the rates for electricity in Los Angeles 
high enough to relieve every piece of 
exceedingly valuable property in the cen- 
ter of that city of any tax payments at 
all, and it would be done at the expense 
of every little consumer of electricity 
in the place. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Can the gentleman 
tell me whether the price at which Cen- 
tral Valley power is being sold at the 
present time is comparable with the 
price of electric energy in Los Angeles? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
know whether the rates are exactly com- 
parable or not. Idoubtit. But Central 
Valley power from Shasta Dam is only 
beginning to be made available. And 
that power is to be sold en bloc, the 
whole output to one purchaser, the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. There is 
where the trouble lies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that in my respectful opinion the 
recommendation of the committee with 
regard to this matter would, if carried 
out, mean that wherever a private utility 
has staked its claim against the falling 
water which God gave to all the people, 
then in that case no public power project 
should sell power in competition with 
that private utility or reduce rates below 
those already established by the power 
company, no matter if those rates are 
far higher than can be economically 
justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr, Chairman, I should like to remind 
the Members that when the Central Val- 
ley project in the State of California was 
proposed, the people, especially of north- 
ern California, were told time and time 
again that the completion of the power 
features of the project would enable 
them to enjoy a considerable reduction 
in their power bills. The Central Valley 
project was to be constructed for the 
people. At the time we were practically 
assured that power would not be sold 
to a private agency; but now that about 
$150,000,000 has been spent on the north- 
ern end of the project we find it has 
changed from what was intended in the 
beginning to be a project to bring water 
to the parched lands of the San Joaquin 
Valley, into a power project pure and 
simple. To date not one shovelful of 
dirt has been removed to provide the 
canals to bring the water to the farmers. 

What has happened? We have heard 
the Secretary of the Interior say time 
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and time again on the radio, to public 
gatherings, and we have read statements 
he has made in the press, to the effect 
that the people of the State of California 
would receive cheap power. Last year 
just at the time when it seemed that 
power would be made available to the 
people in the State of California, as had 
been promised, all of the power gener- 
ated at the northern end of that project 
was contracted to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. up to and including 1949. 
So the picture we have now is that a 
project that was set up originally to 
bring water to the San Joaquin Valley 
has been turned into a power project 
with all the power contracted to one 
company. It has been misrepresented 
to the people by the Secretary. As many 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations know only too well, over 820,000, 
000 has been spent for the Friant Dam. 
Through that dam there goes to waste 
today water to the extent of 900,000 
acre-feet a year, and not one dollar has 
been spent to excavate and open the 
canals that are so badly needed at the 
present time in the State of California 
to bring the relief the project was set 
up to afford. So the truth has not been 
told to the people at all. It was supposed 
to be a project, first, to bring water to 
the San Joaquin Valley. We got noth- 
ing. Then the people were told they 
would get cheap power, but after the 
Federal Government has spent its money 
in building the power projects the Sec- 
retary of the Interior sells it to the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. 

What are we, the people most con- 
cerned, to do? As I have said before, I 
now repeat, partly why I am a Member 
of Congress is to see what I could do to 
bring water to the people of the San 
Joaquin Valley. At present we have a 
drought in that area threatening to 
starve our livestock. They will soon be 
starving unless they are moved out of 
there. Because of the maze of rules and 
regulations, those people who had hoped 
for relief have received none; they have 
received only misrepresentation and 
promises. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Is it not a fact 
that because of war priorities the ma- 
terial is not available to complete the 
project? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that no material is 
needed to excavate the 160 miles cf canal 
that must be constructed first. Moving 
dirt requires no steel, requires no ma- 
terial; and the equipment is available in 
the San Joaquin Valley. My associates 
and I have furnished the War Produc- 
tion Board, the War Food Administrator, 
and the War Manpower Commission 
complete lists of the equipment that is 
available; and the contractors, 14 of 
them, sent telegrams and letters assuring 
that they had manpower available to do 
the work. They need only 250 men for a 
period of 8 or 9 months for this exca- 
vation, 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. But there is a 
priority of materials in that section; the 
gentleman knows that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL FUND, CONSTRUCTION 
For continuation of construction of the 


following projects and for general investiga- 


tions and administrative expenses in not to 
exceed the following amounts, respectively, 
to be expended from the general fund ot the 
Treasury in the same manner and for the 
same objects of expenditures as specified for 
projects included hereinbefore in this act 
under the caption “Bureau of Reclamation” 
under the heading “Administrative provisions 
and limitations,” but without regard to the 
amounts of the limitations therein set forth, 
to be immediately available, to remain avail- 
able until expended, and to be reimbursable 
under the reclamation law: 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise at this time to 
ask a question or two in order that we 
might have the Recorp show what the 
facts are. I inquire in reference to the 
water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects found on page 65 of the bill, wherein 
we appropriate $1,420,000, and I would 
like to ask if there has been any money 
heretofore appropriated that will be 
available for expenditure in addition to 
this amount? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the 
gentleman will turn to page 15 of the re- 
port he will find that there is an unobli- 
gated balance of $4,346.383 for such pur- 


Yes. 


poses. i 
Mr. CURTIS. And this bill continues 
to make that available? 
Benk JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
Mr. CURTIS. The limitation of ex- 
penditures appearing in the bill, lines 7 to 
11, inclusive, page 59, does not apply to 
these small water conservation projects? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No. 
This limitation applies to projects pro- 
vided in the bill to be paid from the recla- 
mation fund. The projects to which the 
gentleman refers are appropriated from 
general fund money and, therefore, will 
not be affected by this limitation at all. 
Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the com- 
mittee continued the language in this bill 
providing that prisoners of war and other 
internees in the country may be used for 
the construction of much needed water 
projects. The continuation of prisoner 
of war camps in this country is costing 
the taxpayers a great deal of money and 
it is only just, fair, and sound that these 
prisoners be used for worth-while con- 
struction work. We do not have much 
food in this country. The recent order 
freezing corn on the farms in some 125 
counties in the United States indicates 
that we have a most serious problem in 
reference to available corn. We need 
more of all these products and I hope 
that before many months have elapsed 
these war prisoners may be used on some 
of these potential food projects which 
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under the Case-Wheeler Act might be 
started by using war prisoners, thus sav- 
ing the taxpayers a great deal of money 
especially at this time when we are so 
pressed for food. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION 
PROJECTS 

For the construction of water conservation 
and utilization projects and small reservoirs, 
including not to exceed $140,000 for surveys, 
investigations, and administrative expenses 
in connection therewith (of which not to 
exceed $22,500 shall be available for personal 
services in District of Columbia), all as 
authorized by the act of August 11, 1939, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 590y, 590z), $1,420,000. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CASE: 

Page 65, line 8, strike out “$140,000” and 
insert $120,000." 

Page 65, line 12, strike out 81.420, 000“ and 
insert “$1,400,000: Provided, That any funds 
appropriated to and unexpended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for carrying out 
functions assigned to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by the act of August 11, 1939, as 
amended, are hereby transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior together with the 
functions which the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and directed to 
perform.“ 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have just offered is 
designed to facilitate the work of the 
Department of the Interior in promoting 
water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects under the terms of the original act 
of August 11, 1939, as amended, and 
particularly as amended by the act of 
October 14, 1940, by consolidating in the 
Bureau of Reclamation work that is now 
divided between the Departments of Ag- 
riculture and Interior, 

Under the present law the Secretary 
of the Interior is required to make a find- 
ing of feasibility on certain bases, then 
the law states in section 3: 

In connection with each such investiga- 
tion, report and finding, the Secretary— 


That is the Secretary of the Interior— 
shall consult with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture regarding participation in the pro- 
posed project by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the authority of sections 5 and 
6 and the Secretary— 


That is the Secretary of the Interior— 
shall also transmit to the President a re- 
port by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
President on the participation, if any, pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture, 


Section 3 is the section which details 
various steps, at least seven different 
things, on which the finding of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior must be based and 
on which he must consult the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Each report and each 
consultation consumes time, labor, and 
money. 

In the language I have just quoted the 
Secretary of the Interior is required to 
consult with the Secretary of Agriculture 
with respect to the very many provisions 
in sections 6 and 6 with regard to co- 
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operative agreements, arranging for the 
settlement of the project, extension of 
guidance of the settlers, acquisition of 
land, arrangement for improvement of 
the land, subjugation of the land, and so 
forth. 

In actual operation, Mr. Chairman, we 
have found that this has operated to 
delay and slow up the program of these 
projects. The effect of my amendment 
is directed to require a saving of $20,000 
in the investigation which would be more 
than saved by the elimination of this 
double passing back and forth; and in 
addition to that, on the basis of my talks 
with those who are administering the 
act, I am convinced that it would mean 
more as far as the welfare of the coun- 
try is concerned in effectively pushing 
forward the program. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, with re- 
gard to the large, regular reclamation 
projects, does all of these things that here 
we have divided between two different 
agencies for handling with respect to 
these very small water conservation and 
utilization projects. Obviously, if the 
Department of the Interior, through the 
Bureau of Reclamation, can handle all 
these matters with regard to the large 
irrigation projects, it is a much simpler 
thing for them to handle the same prob- 
lems with respect to these very small 
projects. i 

The amendment will save time, money, 
and personnel for the Government, Mr. 
Chairman, and on that basis I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] is author of the origi- 
nal legislation which he now proposes 
to amend and in view of the fact that 
the gentleman is very much interested, 
deeply concerned, and very familiar with 
this legislation, taken in connection with 
the statement he has just made that it 
will facilitate the expenditure of these 
funds, the committee does not feel that 
it should make a point of order against 
the amendment and will not oppose the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], for whom 
the committee has such high regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Bureau of Mines is hereby authorized, 
during the fiscal year 1945, to sell directly 
or through any Government agency, includ- 
ing corporations, any metal or mineral prod- 
uct that may be manufactured in pilot plants 
operated from funds appropriated to the 
Bureau of Mines, and the proceeds of such 


Sales shall be covered into the N as 
miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the subcommittee paid high 
tribute to the work of the Bureau of 
Mines throughout our war effort. I join 
him in that deserved tribute, coming as 
I do from a great mining State, I have 
appreciated what needed to be done for 
mining and what mining could mean 
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to our Nation at war in this age of 
mechanization. A few minutes ago I 
criticized the meagerness of this appro- 
priation measure in certain respects, but 
I want to praise the committee for all 
that portion of the bill pertaining to the 
Bureau of Mines from page 70 to page 85. 
Now this is more nearly what we have 
been struggling for for years, even be- 
fore the present World War began. 

The language of the bill speaks for 
itself. It is but a continuation of the 
generous support we have lately given 
the Bureau of Mines when we commis- 
Sioned these scientific men to go forth 
and find what we have in the earth 
within our own borders, and to show us 
how we can put the strategic and critical 
minerals and metals to the greatest 
possible use. Undoubtedly we shall go 
far into the age of lighter metals follow- 
ing the war as we have done during it. 
That phase of development is justly 
stressed. I confess I have been a little 
discouraged in what I regarded as the 
inadequate encouragement given the 
small mine operators during the war. 
But this promotion of the mining indus- 
try in its newest phases through the 
Bureau of Mines is partial compensation. 
Even the new fuels have not been over- 
looked, though I am somewhat disap- 
pointed that our latest authorization is 
not carried out in this appropriation. 

It will be recalled that some weeks ago 
the House passed a bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $30,000,000 to establish 
pilot plants and develop the “know how” 
of transforming coal, shale, and other 
substances into liquid fuel. A subcom- 
mittee of the House Mines and Mining 
Committee, headed by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and of which I am also glad to be a mem- 
ber, urged the passage of this measure 
both as a wartime measure and as a 
needed post-war requirement. During 
the first week of this month the Pres- 
ident signed this measure and it became 
law. I know, of course, that that was 
too late for this subcommittee to im- 
plement the act by an appropriation in 
the bill before us now. But I do feel 
that such an appropriation for that pur- 
pose would have rounded out quite prop- 
erly the whole appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines contained in the bill 
before us. We are entering upon a new 
age of science in regard to the utiliza- 
tion of wealth taken as raw material 
from the earth and the Bureau of Mines 
is admirably fitted to point the way, 
which fact is recognized by these ap- 
propriations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

For salaries of the Governor and employ- 
ees incident to the execution of the acts of 
March 8, 1917 (48 U. S. C. 1391), and June 
22, 1936 (48 U. S. OC. 1405), traveling ex- 
penses of officers aud employees, repair, pres- 
ervation, and care of Federal buildings and 
furniture, purchase of equipment, station- 
. ery, lights, water, and other necessary mis- 
cellaneous expenses, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles, and not to exceed $4,000 
for personal services, household equipment 
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and furnishings, fuel, ice, and electricity 
necessary in the operation of Government 
House at St. Thomas and Government House 
at St. Croix, $208,375: Provided, That the ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Governor shall be 
appointed by and with the approval of the 
Governor. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the pro- 
viso beginning on line 24, page 102, and 
ending on line 2 of page 103 of the bill, 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, we concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. Appropriations available for ex- 
penses of travel of officers and employees of 
the Department shall be available for travel- 
ing expenses of new appointees from Seattle, 
Wash., or from any point within Alaska, to 
their posts of duty in Alaska, and return. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been debating 
whether or not I should say anything 
with reference to the power situation, 
but, compelled by what I believe to be my 
duty, I want to say that Iam very much 
disturbed about the situation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Take, for instance, the 
Central Valley Authority. The farmers 
out there a few years ago decided they 
wanted to irrigate their arid lands, and 
they created what was known as the 
Central Valley Authority. 

Since then—the original estimate of 
that Authority being about $170,000,- 
000—the Government has been requested 
to advance the necessary funds to con- 
struct the project and there has been 
spent over $150,000,000, and not one acre 
of ground has been irrigated to this very 
moment. They must spend millions 
more in order to finish the project. 
Since then, municipality after munici- 
pality has abandoned its power facilities 
in order to use public power and thereby 
they have lost the revenues from those 
activities. The original purpose for 
creating the Central Valley Authority 
was not to generate and sell power but to 
irrigate the lands of central California. 
Power facilities were added to assist the 
farmers and other landowners in pay- 
ing the cost of water and in this way the 
project was made economically feasible. 
However, now they propose to sell the 
power for as little as possible in place 
of getting enough out of it to assist those 
water users in defraying the cost of ir- 
rigation. 

I want to tell you gentlemen in the 
Pacific Northwest, a few years from now 
you will be coming to Congress and say- 
ing, “You ought to help us with our 
State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments; you ought to help us with our 
schools, because this project has taken 
away our tax money.” Rates should be 
established sufficiently high to reimburse 
your county, district, and State taxes lost, 
in order to be fair with private enterprise, 
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I am saying to you now that the time 
has come for you to exert yourselves and 
first of all try to save private enterprise; 
secondly, try to save the tax structure 
of your counties and your States, be- 
cause if I am in Congress I propose to 
charge you then on that future day 
with what I am charging you now, and 
that is, if you want to have public power, 
have it and charge rates sufficiently high 
as to raise revenues to replace your tax 
losses. No other course than that will 
be sufficient. Iam saying to you gentle- 
men you are going to face a real prob- 
lem out there, and I want to say to the 
Central Valley Authority water users to 
take some concurring charge of their 
project. I am not willing to vote 
millions of dollars out of the Federal 
Treasury, if you please, gentlemen of 
the committee, in order that a great 
project should be constructed, one that 
challenges the imagination of all human 
beings everywhere, one that brings water 
to the Central Valley Authority where 
they need it—and, at the same time ruin 
the tax structures of your State and 
counties, cities and school districts. 
Loss of revenues from destroyed revenue- 
producing projects must be replaced or 
you must suffer, also this project should 
not be used to destroy any character of 
private enterprise. Force reasonable 
rates, yes, but not to destroy. 

Your desert or arid land needs water. 
Give your land plenty of water and cer- 
tainly that section of California shall 
be the garden spot of your State. I am 
saying to you that we ought to see to it 
that water is supplied, because we are 
going to call upon the citizens of Cali- 
fornia to pay this money back, and if 
you do not get enough power revenue 
out of your power activities in order to 
help pay for the water rights, you are 
not going to be able to take care of the 
assessments that necessarily will come 
and this would be harmful to your sec- 
tion and detrimental to reclamation 
throughout the Nation. You must ob- 
tain a considerable sum out of your 
power revenues in order to make the 
repayment to the Federal Government. 

I am expecting you to help run that 
project, and I am expecting you to pay 
every dollar that is properly chargeable 
te power and water into the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral weeks ago my attention was called 
to a situation in my State where the 
Department of Agriculture was sending 
people about to secure from the farmers 
answers to certain questions. At that 
time I spoke of it on the floor of the 
House. 

I have here a questionnaire from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, and I want 
to read it to you: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
= Budget Bureau No. 40-4414 


Approval expires 6-30-44 
REO. NO naeron dann ” 
Interviewer 4.0 Community i-os. oe, 


Con, ORGANIZATION 
A. GENERAL DATA l H— f | 


2, Resfdenee reae —: — EF c eee neee [ B- — 


3. Household Composition: t 


yee pei source oi cash earnings 
and percent of total earnings Employer or place o! 
business 


% 


Relation tohead | Marital 


Given name Sex status 


Schooling completed 


Occupation 


4. Birthplace of head „„ ß ce ae SE ee 
6, Birthplace of father of head 


9, Last previous residence _............-....2---------------02 


10. Number of California towns = have lived in since 1935 
11. Number of towns outside California you bave lived in since 1 
12, Sie acreage for 3 major crops: (1) 


—: Kß—— ·˙»˙¹-;5˙⁰˙¹mm . Mle B 
13. How many separate jobs have you held since 1038 0-150 0n 
14, What do you consider your home town --_.-....... 
15, Does this neighborhood go by a special name 
Just listen to this silly stuff: 


1. Church and/or Sunday schoo! membership: 


Household member 


Status Earlier affiliation 4 


(Total members . total attenders 00nn pereent churchgoers ) 


2. Did any member of your family change denominations upon coming to this town, or since you have been here 3. If so, what was former affiliation 
(indicate in last column of question 1). 

4. Do you attend church more or less 3 N e 

memberships (check through list of clu 


e 5 
5. Clu s and ask for any additional ones): 


Household member Name of elub Frequency ol attendance K 


(Total memberships + memberships per person ) 
6. What informa! activities did members of your family participate in? 


Number of participations per year for each family member 
Total Total 


Type of activity members events 


(a) School functions. 
} parties. 
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19. What do they do?: 


10. Do they all belong to one church or dub? . . 
11. List families with whom you visited regularly in 1943 and in 1940 (if 


erent) and whom you consider your more intimate friends; 


Name 


Occupation or tenure 


Number visits in— 


Related Ethnic group 


Their home 


Your home 


(1943: Total families visited... = 
(1940: Total families visited. - Total visits paid. 


-- Total visits pald 


W Cc RS ect ND FAP R Ee BEASTS 5 REE IS EA I K. / / ie ys VIS, i SRT ER i OT St a 


C. ECONOMIC PARTICIPATION 


1. Where did you regularly purchase or obtain the following before gasoline rationing was instituted: 


Commodity or service 


Community 


| Econ. Part. Index: / 
Coding 


Community 


Men’s clothes. 
Women's cntie- 
Gas and oil.. 


(Total local 
2. Where do you go to hire labor 
Where do you go to find work 
„ Did you have vegetable garden in 1943 
$ Did you keep chickens in 1943 .. 
5. Did you have a cow in 1243 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask whether 
the cow was dry or not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have not come to 
that yet. Wait a W Then they 
ask this: 

6 Approximately what was your family in- 
come in 1943 (check one): 
Under $750. 


These investigators are going out into 
the agricultural communities with a lot 
of these silly, asinine questions, when the 
farmers are trying to produce foodstuffs 
despite the shortage in manpower, when 
part of their help has been taken away 
from them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the gentleman 
should say that the snooper that did this 
is being paid $212 a month and $5.60 a 
day for the expenses of his car, and he is 
promised that that bureau of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture will see that he gets 


the necessary gasoline, in spite of the fact 
that the farmers cannot get gasoline. 
Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman is cor- 
ie And I thank him for his contribu- 
ion. 
Now listen to the rest of these ques- 
tions: 
Schedule No 
Code value: 
D. Socio-economic status (enter or 
encircle proper answer): 

1. Construction: Brick, stucco, 
painted frame, unpainted 
frame; other 

2. Number of roms 

(rooms per person ) 
- Wee piped in house: Yes; 


sure, Giner — e e 
Refrigeration: Mechanical, 
ice, other, or none — 
Radio: Yes; No = 
Telephone: Yes; No 
Automobile: Yes; No. Make 
Shree 8 
. Characterize premises of 
home by one of follow- 
ing: 
a. Well kept with deco- 
rative planting. 
b. Some decorative 
planting has been 
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done, 

c. No planting, but neat 
and clean. 

d. Littered and dirty 
premises. 


10. Characterize exterior of 
house by one of following: 
a. Neat and well 
painted. 
b. Old, dirty, or scaling 
paint. 
c. No paint or stain. 
11. Characterize interior of 
house by one of following: 
a. Decorated with car- 
pets and curtains, 
all in good order. 
b. Poorly decorated, but 
neat and clean. 
c. Untidy interior. 
d. Extremely dirty. 
(Church membership of head 


— 


(Education of head) - 
(Education of wifſe | a a 
Total (L/L index) 5 x 


Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, now, 
this country is at war. We hear talk 
about the shortage of paper, about the 
shortage of manpower, about the short- 
age of tires and gasoline; yet many peo- 
ple are on the pay roll, going around and 
taking up the time of people who have 
something else to do besides giving an- 
swers to these silly questions. The tax- 
payers are paying for all this. I just do 
not like it, and I wonder how long Con- 
gress is going to sit around here without 
putting a stop to this foolishness. 

Secretary Ickes, through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, is paying the Bureau of 
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Agricultural Economics $70,000 of tax- 

payers’ money in connection with the 

Central Valley project. I trust and pray 

that that money is not being wasted in 

> manner that their activities show 
ere. 

Mi. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the very 
timely remarks of the gentleman from 
California. For months and months I 
have said that I have been fed up with 
these insane, ridiculous, inexcusable 
questionnaires that have been sent out 
not by the Department of the Interior 
but by the Department of Agriculture 
and other departments. I think the 
time is long past due when we should 
put a stop to such asinine questionnaires, 
which are an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
questionnaire was sent out by another 
department. If anybody knows of any 
such foolish questionnaire that is sent 
out by the Department of the Interior, I 
would appreciate it if he would call the 
attention of this committee to it. We 
have tried to eliminate that practice. 
There has been too much of it in this De- 
partment. We have eliminated some of 
these questionnaires, and we hope to 
eliminate many more before we get 
through. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. He is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Department Appro- 
priations, but he is also a part of the 
general committee. May I hope that he 
will see to it that when the agricultural 
appropriation bill comes up there will be 
a provision in the bill preventing such 
tomfoolery? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill for this next year has already 
gone through. I have repeatedly called 
attention to these foolish and imprac- 
tical questionnaires, and I repeat that 
the time is long past due when there 
ought to be a stop put to it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the Recorp where 
the reading of the provision for the Bu- 
reau of Mines was concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona 


T yield 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have just listened to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] bewail the fact 
that private enterprise may not survive. 
We just heard the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT], and also a member 
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of the committee which has charge of 
the bill we are considering, condemn in 
no uncertain terms a prying, inquisi- 
torial, unjustifiable questionnaire that is 
being put out by an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. This morning, through the 
press and over the radio, our attention 
was called to the fact that private enter- 
prise is on the way out, if this admin- 
istration has its way. When the second 
greatest mail-order concern in the Na- 
tion is taken over and deprived of the 
privilege of doing business, and the only 
apparent purpose is to aid a labor union, 
it is time that Congress does something 
about it. We are responsible for the 
destruction of free enterprise, of civil lib- 
erties, if we let this administration con- 
tinue on its arbitrary drive for dictatorial 
power. Some have wondered just why 
the President should have issued this 
order, if he did issue it. Some have 
wondered why the Army and armed men 
with guns should go into the office of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and carry the 
president of the company out and put 
him in the street as did two soldiers of 
the Army today while acting on instruc- 
tions from Attorney General Biddle. 
Perhaps I have in my hand an indication 
of the solution. It may be that the 
move is wholly political. That the Pres- 
ident is willing the C. I. O. shall coerce 
working men and women until they be- 
come dues-paying members. As you 
will recall, the War Labor Board issued 
an order that the company should sign 
a contract with the maintenance-of- 
membership clause in it. That meant 
and means, if the company signed, that 
all those in the company’s employ who 
belong to the C. I. O. must continue 
therein for another year and must com- 
ply with all of the union rules and ac- 
tions, pay all union dues and assessments. 
Here is a copy of a bill put out by the 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee, 
Cleveland Industrial Union Council 
C. I. O., 1000 Walnut Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It indicates the course that is be- 
ing followed there and which undoubt- 
edly will be followed in Chicago. The 
top of that circular reads as follows: 

Tue C. I. O. DOLLAR CAMPAIGN FoR POLITICAL 

AcTION 


THE CAMPAIGN 


One dollar contribution to the political 
action fund by every C. I. O. member. 


There are some 5,000 Montgomery 
Ward employees who are eligible for 
C. I. O. membership. It has in all some 
78,000 employees. Let me continue read- 
ing. This is a goal set by the Cleveland 
C. I. O. in this one union: 


Fifty thousand dollars as financial goal 
to be raised in a lively 3-month drive. 

Each C. I. O. local union has been as- 
signed a quota of contributions in propor- 
tion to size of membership. 

Prizes to local unions that fulfill their 
goals first. 


Then in another bill: 
THE C. I. O. DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 

It takes money to put up a real fight. The 
Cleveland C. I. O. Political Action Committee 
has a plan for financing. Here it is: 

The plan—$i from each. 

Each C. I. O. member is being called upon 
to pitch in a buck. As a receipt each con- 
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tributor will be given a swell lapel button, 
showing he did his part. 

The political action buttons will soon be 
in your shop, Have your dollar ready. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Is there any- 
thing in that leaflet, or does the gentle- 
man know of his own knowledge whether 
these members are compelled to con- 
tribute a dollar; or is it not a fact that 
this contribution is a voluntary contri- 
bution? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is supposed to be 
voluntary, just as joining the union is 


voluntary when they have a picket line 


around the plant. It is voluntary as 
paying dues is voluntary. You know how 
that works when a dues-paying picket 
line is thrown around a plant. You 
either pay or you get out of the union, 
and under the contract with the em- 
ployer where there is a maintenance-of- 
membership clause if you do not pay you 
lose your job. In one union of which I 
have knowledge C. I. O. men have as- 
sessed against them an extra dollar. 
Some 300 union men of the C. I. O are 
ready to lay their regular monthly assess- 
ment of $1.50 right on the line. Under 
the union rule the union will not accept 
the $1.50 monthly dues until the em- 
ployees pay the dollar political assess- 
ment. The result is that unless each 
union man comes across with a dollar 
for the political fund which is to be used 
to aid in the reelection of the President, 
he may be out of the union and out of a 
job. From the foregoing can any infer- 
ence be drawn as to the reason for the 
effort to force Ward’s into a contract 
with the union? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 5 
minutes, but I think that the RECORD 
should be clear on the matter of these 
contributions to the C. I. O. Political Ac- 
tion Committee mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 
These contributions are purely volun- 
tary. A union member has a perfect 
right to contribute or not to contribute. 
No union member is forced to contribute 
and when the gentleman from Michigan 
refers to these voluntary contributions 
as “dues,” then I am compelled to state 
that he certainly is beclouding the issue 
and is leaving the record most confused 
and misleading. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Then why it is that 
the C. I. O. union in the 1900 Corporation 
of Benton Harbor will not accept the 
monthly dues until the members pay this 
dollar assessment? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Iam sure if the 
gentleman checks that information 
which he has now given us he will find 
it is not correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It was given to me 
by a member of the union within the 
week. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Again I say, if 
the gentleman checks that information 
he will find that it is not correct. All of 
these contributions are voluntary. Just 
as unions appeal to their memberships 
for contributions to the Red Cross na- 
tional war fund and other charitable 
causes, labor has a right to ask for vol- 
untary contributions from its member- 
ship in order to protect its rights and 
defend labor against its enemies in the 
political field. Business does it, finance 
does it. Every enterprise in America does 
it, Why do you complain when labor 
seeks voluntary contributions from its 
membership for political purposes? La- 
bor has a right to organize. Labor has 
a right to engage in political action. La- 
bor is now doing it. Labor will continue 
its political action. It does so as its con- 
stitutional and democratic right. No 
amount of speeches, misinformation, or 
distortion will stop labor's political activ- 
ities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sc. 7. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by forces or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
does not advocate, and is not a member of 
an organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States 
by force or violence: Provided further, That 
any person who advocates, or who is a mem- 
ber of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence and accepts em- 
ployment the salary or wages for which are 
paid from any appropriation contained in this 
act shall be guilty of a felony, and, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both: Provided further, That the above pen- 
alty clause shall be in addition to, and not 
in substitution for, any other provisions of 
existing law: Provided further, That in cases 
of emergency, caused by fire, flood, storm, act 
of God, or sabotage, persons may be employed 
for periods of not more than 30 days and be 
paid salaries and wages without the necessity 
of inquiring into thelr membership in any 
organization. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a corrective amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 105, line 9, 
strike out the word forces“ and insert the 
word “force.” 


; The committee amehdment was agreed 
0. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. This act may be cited as the In- 
terior Department Appropriation Act, 1945.” 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morr: On page 
107, after section 10, insert a new section, 
numbered section 11, as follows: 

“Sec, 11 No part of the money appropriated 
in this act shall be used to pay the salary of 
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any male person between the ages of 18 and 
80 years who is physically and mentally quali- 
fied for military duty, as shown by his selec- 
tive-service classification, and who has been 
deferred from military duty, either at his own 
request or the request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, for reasons other than dependency 
or as necessary to war production, and who, 
30 days after the approval of this act, still 
retains such deferment.” 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Oregon desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. MOTT. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 
I have examined this thoroughly, and the 
gentleman will find no language in the 
amendment except pure language of 
limitation. If the gentleman can point 
out where there is any language except 
language of limitation I would like to 
hear what it is. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Should that not 
be in the paragraph that contains the 
appropriation? ~* 

Mr. MOTT. It should not be. This is 
at the end of the bill which appropriates 
money in every paragraph. It is the only 
logical place where such an amendment 
could be placed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DELANEY). The 
Chair is ready to rule. In the opinion of 
the Chair the amendment is a limitation, 
and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, ever since 
the war began we have been reading 
about the unwarranted deferments of 
Government employees within military 
age, who are physically qualified for mili- 
tary duty, and who have no dependents, 
We have read the recent reports of the 
Military Affairs Subcommittee which 
disclosed that most of these improper 
deferments were made at the request of 
the heads of the various executive de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and that the practice was preva- 
lent in nearly all of them. 

In regard to the Interior Department, 
the practice there, in my opinion, has 
been exceptionally obnoxious. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, you will remem- 
ber, on a number of occasions, according 
to the reports, has stated that he had 
not been asking for enough deferments; 
that he intended to ask for more. I 
believe every Member of this body was 
shocked to read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when it pre- 
sented this Interior Department appro- 
priation bill to the House yesterday. 
You have all read what it has to say 
about deferments in that Department. 
I just want to read one line of it now. 

Statistics set forth on pages 8 to 11, 
part 1 of the hearings, show that as of 
February 15, 1944, there were 6,696 male 
employees 18 to 37 years of age, holding 
positions in the Department; that of 
this number, 2,221 had received occupa- 
tional deferments, d that of this latter 
figure 2,073 were deferred at the specific 
request of the Department. The report 
goes on to say that the committee con- 
demns this practice and that it has en- 
deavored to impress upon the heads of 
bureaus that this situation must be 
eliminated without undue delay. 
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I call your attention to the fact, how- 
ever, that the report does not propose 
that the Congress do anything about it. 
I propose that we shall do something 
about it, and I propose that we do it now. 
That is the purpose of my amendment. 

The amendment I have offered is a 
very mildone. It will harm no employee 
who is legitimately entitled to defer- 
ment, but it will effectively stop the prac- 
tice of deferring those who are not en- 
titled to it. It simply provides that “no 
part of the money appropriated in this 
act shall be used to pay the salary of any 
male persons between the ages of 18 and 
30 years who is physically and mentally 
qualified for military duty, as shown by 
his selective-service classification, and 
who has been deferred from military 
duty, either at his own request or the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for reasons other than dependency or as 
necessary to war production, and who, 
30 days after the approval of this act, 
still retains that deferment.” 

This is a fair and a very direct method 
of curing a disgraceful and unfair prac- 
tice which has been carried on not only 
by the head of this Department but by 
the heads of a number of other executive 
agencies of the Government. This is the 
only way, Mr. Chairman, by which we 
can do it, because we know from past ex- 
perience, from reports of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, that the heads of these executive 
agencies never will do it on their own 
account. They may have extended some 
promises to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma has said, but my 
opinion is that those promises will not 
be carried out, and that this is the only 
effective way to compel the heads of these 
departments and executive agencies to 
heed the spirit of the Selective Service 
Act, which is to afford fair and equal 
treatment to everyone who is subject to 
the clear provisions of that act. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. ; 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman’s 
amendment is timely and good and nec- 
essary, and I shall be pleased to sup- 
port it. ' 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am sure the gen- 
tleman does not want to incorporate in 
his amendment those technical duties, 
such as those engaged in the mapping 
division? 

Mr. MOTT. No. That would clearly 
be classified as war production. The 
Mapping Division makes the maps which 
the Army uses, and my amendment spe- 
cifically excepts those engaged in war 
production in the Interior Department, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I think 
our committee went pretty strong in 
pouring it on the Department because of 
its laxity in this matter. 
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Mr. MOTT. I have already congratu- 
lated the gentleman for pouring it on in 
his committee report. I think he did a 
fine job, but he poured it on rhetorically, 
while in this amendment I am endeavor- 
ing to pour it on legislatively. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am 
wondering if it is not pouring it on too 
much. I am of the opinion that the gen- 
tleman's amendment would go far 
enough to include geologists—and I 
am so advised—engineers, technicians, 
chemists, doctors, scientists in the Bu- 
reau of Mines who are not actually in 
war production, but who are doing 
something that is very important in 
developing the war program. 

Mr. MOTT. The work of chemists, 
doctors, scientists, and other technicians 
in the Bureau of Mines doing work 
necessary for the prosecution of the war 
has already been classified as work in 
war production. It is exempted as such 
by the language of my amendment. 
There is no question about that classi- 
fication. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does not the gentle- 
man think there is some question as to 
how much irreplaceability has been ac- 
cumulated by the age of 26 in these 
people? Does not the gentleman think 
they can be spared? 

Mr. MOTT. They can be spared, and 
they are certainly not irreplaceable. Ac- 
cording to the statement made by the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee here on the floor today, there are 
hundreds of physically fit young men 
within the draft age and without depend- 
ents down in the Interior Department 
who are performing little or no useful 
work at all. They should be in uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no knowledge 
about the deferment situation in the 
Department of the Interior, but I have a 
very strong conviction that this is not 
the right way to legislate. We have a 
Committee on Military Affairs which is 
dealing with this question now. It is 
within their jurisdiction and we ought 
to leave it there, because we do not know 
anything about the details of it and this 
is not the way to legislate. It is not 
going to help this Congress to adopt such 
proposals as this as riders on appropria- 
tion bills. That is why the country crit- 
icizes us so much, because we take snap 
judgment about things which cause us 
to have emotional feelings. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Mort] is a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. The last time I was in the 
Navy Department they had fine, strap- 
ping Marines acting as messenger boys 
down there. Why not clean up that 
agency before tacking riders onto this 
appropriation bill about things we have 
not had any chance to go into? 

Mr.MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr, MOTT, May I inquire whether 
the gentleman saw any fine, strapping 
young fellows in civilian clothes? 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not know. 
There may be some down there. I think, 
no doubt, there are some in every agency 
of the Government. 

Mr. MOTT. Not in the Navy Depart- 
ment. : 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Well, I am not so 
sure about that. The departments all 
make mistakes. But this is not the way 
to cure it. We have a committee that 
has jurisdiction over the matter. They 
have been investigating it. They ought 
to bring in legislation and we ought to 
have the courage to vote to tell the Selec- 
tive Service what to do about it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman speaks 

about snap judgment. This matter of 
deferments in Government departments 
has been bothering the Congress and has 
been disturbing to the American people 
and even the armed forces, and our mili- 
tary leaders for a long time, not only this 
year but last year. Certainly if the gen- 
tleman thinks we have been taking snap 
judgment, I want to say we have been 
going into this thing quite thoroughly. 
The Military Affairs Committee has 
handed the Appropriation Committee a 
list of deferments in the Department of 
the Interior and it does not look very 
good. 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Then why does not 
the Military Affairs Committee bring in 
legislation as an amendment to the Selec- 
tive Service Act, to reach that problem? 
It is within their jurisdiction. It is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman tell 
me how that might be reached in a bill 
from the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. They could 
say you should not defer anybody be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30, just as you 
do in your amendment. 

Mr. MOTT. The selective-service law 
does not say that. The selective-service 
law provides for the deferment of many 
people between those ages; those men- 
tally and physically not qualified and 
those with a sufficient nuraber of depend- 
ents. This amendment simply attacks 
that practice in the Interior Department, 
of deferring physically and mentally 
qualified young men without any depend- 
ents, and without any use in war produc- 
tion. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; the gentleman 
by his limitation is doing just this: 
The Congress passed the Selective Serv- 
ice Act; they put it within the power of 
the draft boards to make deferments on 
proper representations made to them. 
The Congress did that. Now the gentle- 
man says by limitation “notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the board has deferred 
you, because you are a Federal employee 
working in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, we are going to overrule your board 
which passed judgment in accordance 
with the law that Congress provided.” 
If that makes any sense, I cannot see it. 

Mr.MOTT. Does the gentleman know 
anything about the pressure that is 
brought on the selective-service boards 
when a request for a deferment on occu- 
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pational grounds comes in from an 
executive officer in one of these depart- 
ments? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They certainly do 
not have to grant it if in their judg- 
ment it should not be granted, because 
the law gives them that specific au- 
thority. 

Mr. MOTT. The law may give them 
that specific authority, but great weight 
is given to a request made by a Cabinet 
Member. The gentleman does not doubt 
that. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Oh, no; but they 
ought not to be deferred if in the judg- 
ment of the draft board the facts do not 
warrant it. The gentleman by his 
amendment would overrule the judg- 
ment of the draft board and say to the 
man that we will put him in the Army 
notwithstanding the fact that the board 
exercised its authority under the law as 
we enacted it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRELL. As a member of the 
subcommittee that brought in this bill 
I have gone along with the language in 
the report; but is it not a fact that if we 
adopt the amendment now pending we 
would repeal a law that the Military Af- 
fairs Committee has already reported to 
this House and that we have passed? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRELL. Because that com- 
mittee gave these departments the right 
to make these requests, and gave the 
draft boards the right to defer men. 
This amendment would repeal that pro- 
vision of the basic law as it applies to 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman is 
correct, and that is exactly what I am 
objecting to. I am perfectly willing to 
put all the able-bodied people in the 
country in the Army. I voted for the 
Selective Service Act. If the gentleman 
from Oregon wants to make a rule that 
nobody between 18 and 30 who works for 
the Government shall be deferred and 
will make it a part of the selective serv- 
ice procedure, all right; but let us not 
make fish of one and fowl of another; 
and let us quit this wrong practice of 
trying to legislate on appropriation bills 
by riders adopted without proper consid- 
eration and which are not general in 
their application, 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. On the point the gentle- 
man just mentioned, it seems to me the 
gentleman is confusing the idea. We 
are not trying to legislate here, we are 
not trying to change the basic law; we 
are merely saying that the people of the 
country are tired of having the taxpay- 
érs’ money used to pay able-bodied men 
for running around doing these things. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman 


from South Dakota is entirely too smart 
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to make a statement like that, if he will 
only think about it. 

Mr. CASE. We are not talking about 
whether a man should be deferred or 
should not be deferred; we are merely 
Saying that public money is not going 
to be used to pay their salaries. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: The gentleman 
knows that the effect is to overrule the 
action of the local boards charged with 
responsibility under an act this Congress 
passed and directed them to execute. 

Mr. CASE, It does not overrule them 
unless it cancels deferments, and the 
action proposed does not cancel defer- 
ments. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is equivalent 
to saying that a man discharged from 
employment is not deprived of income 
because he can get another job. Maybe 
he can and maybe he cannot; he has first 
got to get a release from the Government 
or his employer. But the point I want 
to make is that I think we ought to 
change the rule; there ought not to be 
any limitation in an appropriation bill 
except where you can show that you are 
Saving some money; otherwise you are 
simply evading the rule against legisla- 
tion on appropriation bills by making it 
in the form of a limitation. In this in- 
stance the amendment changes the Se- 
lective Service System and it is made to 
apply to the emplovces of one department 
of the Government only. z 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is because the 
head of that Department claims special 
privileges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that the pub- 
lic and tLe country criticize this Con- 
gress for more than anything else is 
when we fail to stand up and meet our 
responsibilities when they come before 
us. Right here we have a situation 
where 2,073 men have been deferred at 
the request of the Interior Department. 
Their deferment was so questionable and 
so doubtful that the Military Affairs 
Committee which has been investigating 
this situation referred these names to 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
which was going into the question of an 
appropriation for the Interior Depart- 
ment. That committee asked questions 
of the Interior Department about it, and 
after they were through they wrote this 
report: 

The committee is disappointed in the 
showing made by the Department in this 
connection and is of the opinion that such 
persons now holding white-collar Jobs could 
in a great majority of cases be replaced 
without detriment to the war effort. With 
the growing shortage of manpower through- 
out the United States and the drafting of 
many pre-Pearl Harbor fathers in every 
community in the land, it is deeply to be 
regretted that so many deferments have 
been requested for some single men as well 
as married men with no children holding po- 
sitions in the Department which the com- 
mrittee considers not to be essential. 


We have run into a case where there 
has been grave abuse on the finding of 
the committee of this opportunity to 
request deferments under the Selective 
Service Act. 
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Is the Congress of the United States 
going to dodge and duck its responsi- 
bility? Or is it going to stand up to the 
rack and pass this amendment that has 
been offered by the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? Iam in hopes that we will stand 
up and do our duty at this point. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. In a moment. I do not 
believe there is a single case where-an 
injustice will result. I do not believe 
there are any geologists, chemists, or 
physicians in the employ of this De- 
partment under the age of 30 years 
whose deferment can be justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Why does not the 
gentleman leave it for the appropriate 
committee to report legislation if they 
feel it ought to be done? 

Mr. TABER. Because it has been 
notorious for a long time and nothing 
has been done. 

There is only one way this situation 
can be reached, The deferment of those 
who are on the Federal pay roll is a 
growing scandal; it is something that 
makes worse feeling among the boys 
called to serve than anything else we 
have had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say in answer to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAM- 
SPECK] that I believe the committee 
would have brought out some legislation 
had it not been for the fact that we 
were reasonably assured that action was 
being taken to eliminate these defer- 
ments, and that many of these men were 
going into the service. In the age group 
18 to 21 seven were recently taken into 
the service, and from the age group 21 
to 26 several were taken also. 

Mr. TABER. If we pass this amend- 
ment the Department will meet its re- 
sponsibilitg and cease to ask for the 
deferment of those who ought to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the lest three words. 

Mr. Chairman, althougis I am granted 
the right or privilege to <io so, I do not 
concern myself with general legislation 
unless Alaska is involved. This amend- 
ment, while general in its scope, does af- 
fect a number of citizens of Alaska and 
it does affect the operations of the Gov- 
ernment in Alaska, therefore I think I 
ought to invite the attention of the 
House to the situation which will con- 
front us in the Territory if the pending 
amendment is agreed to. 

We have in Alaska a Government in- 
stitution known as the Alaska Railroad. 
It is owned and operated by the United 
States Government. I have just inquired 
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as to the situation with reference to em- 
ployees of- the Alaska Railroad and I 
understand that a hundred and some odd 
are deferred from military service. They 
are among the number deferred because 
they are engaged in operating the Alaska 
Railroad. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon, 

Mr. MOTT, Those are exempted. 

Mr, DIMOND. Iam not so sure about 
that. I do not know whether they are 
exempt or not under the language of the 
amendment. While I have the highest 
regard and respect for the gentleman 
from Oregon, I fear that they will be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. MOTT. The operation of a rail- 
road in the Territory is war production. 

Mr. DIMOND. Ido not know whether 
it is or not. I do want to say, however, 
if ycu take these 100 or more men who 
are employed by the Alaska Railroad and 
who are now deferred, and they are 
drawn into the military service, it will 
merely mean that men will have to be 
taken from the Army to operate the 
Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. When I have finished 
this thought. In fact, there was such a 
shortage of employees on the Alaska 
Railroad at one time that something like 
a thousand soldiers were taken out of the 
Army and assigned to service on the 
Alaska Railroad. They are working 
there now. Therefore, I suggest it would 
be highly unwise to take a few civilians 
who may be eligible for military service, 
put them in uniform, then take an 
equivalent number out of the Army and 
set them to work on the Alaska Railroad. 
If an employee of the Alaska Railroad is 
engaged in hauling supplies for the Army 
he may be considered to be in war work, 
but if at other periods of time he is en- 
gaged in hauling supplies for civilians, no 
one knows whether he will then be held 
to be engaged in war work. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My question is this: 
If the employees of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., the clerks in that establishment, 
are engaged in war production, does not 
the gentleman think the engineers and 
other railroad operators ought to be? 

Mr. DIMOND. I am not going to get 
involved in this Montgomery Ward con- 
troversy, because it has nothing to do 
with the subject I am discussing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
thinks they should be exempt, because 
the railroad might be classified as war 
production. If these clerks in Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. are engaged in war 
production certainly your engineers and 
trainmen will have to be. 

Mr. DIMOND. I do not know whether 
they will be or not. I do not know how 
far this amendment will go. 

Another incident was brought to my 
attention recently that compels me to 
speak here today. We have an agency 
in the country known as the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which does survey work 
on land and water. ‘The Navy has 
wanted the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to do work in Alaska and that agency 
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intended to do the work for the Navy, 
but before the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey could get the work started, a consid- 
erable number of its employees were 
drawn into the military service, and so 
the whole work was stopped temporarily 
until other men may be recruited, if they 
can be recruited, to carry on the work. 
This is hard, dangerous work to do, and 
you cannot take old men, and put them 
at such jobs. It is necessary to have 
young, vigorous, active men who can 
meet this responsibility. 

Mr. NORRELL., Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Would this amend- 
ment affect the teachers in the schools 
of Alaska, the male teachers and doctors 
in your schools and hospitals in Alaska? 

Mr. DIMOND. I am fearful it might 
as to some of them. The gentleman 
knows that the work the teachers of 
Alaska are doing & helpful in the war 
effort. 

Who is now able to state with any de- 
gree of certainty the construction that 
will be placed on the words “war work” 
or “war production”? Who will make 
the final decision? Congress will not be 
able to make the decision and perhaps 
the Department, which is now under at-. 
tack, will feel constrained to hold thet 
none of the employees are really doing 
war work because they are not employed 
by the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment. If the final decision is left to 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, is anyone able to forecast with 
assurance just what that judgment will 
be? So far as the war effort in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska is concerned, it is likely 
to be impeded rather than advanced by 
the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment. Our local boards and appeal 
boards in Alaska can be depended upon 
to do justice under the law in all cases of 
requested deferment, nor is there the 
slightest reason to suspect that any se- 
lective-service official in the Territory 
will for a moment be influenced by any 
unfair or unjust demand made by any 
Government department or official. So 
far as I am aware, no such demand has 
been made. Moreover, in principle this 
proposed amendment, which amounts to 
indirect piecemeal amendment by limita- 
tion to the selective-service law is com- 
pletely repugnant to the recognized 
canons of legislative procedure, as has 
been so ably pointed out by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
RAMSPECK]. The proposal is both wrong 
in principle and likely to be hurtful in 
operation. I suggest that the amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the pub- 
lished statements in the newspapers of 
Washington and the statements that 
Mr. Ickes made with reference to his 
insistence on deferment of employees 
of that Department, and because I have 
traveled by the Interior Department at 
times when these bright-eyed young 
employees were coming out of the build- 
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ing, and this applies also to some of 
the other Departments of our Govern- 
ment, I try to reconcile what I observe 
in Washington with what I observe in 
my own State; when I go back to my 
district and see a farm upon which an 
old couple of some 60, 65, or 68 years, 
trying to operate 160 to 200 acres, with 
their last son having been taken from 
that farm, I cannot but favor the pend- 
ing amendment. When I go back to 
my home town, it is like a deserted 
community, with scarcely a man there 
under the age of 35 years; when I have 
seen married men, the heads of business, 
with 3-or 4 little babies in the house; 
being drafted and their business having 
to be sold or closed up until their re- 
turn, I have very little solicitude for 
whether or not Mr. Ickes is going to be 
slightly inconvenienced by the war. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reached the 
point in some of our selective service 
thinking where it is a national scandal 
as to deferments here in the Nation’s 
Capital. We see young men who have no 
reason under the sun for being deferred 
who are deferred, young men able physi- 
cally, and I hope mentally, able to serve 
in the Army. I see no reason why we 
should not do something about it. I 
want to tell the members of the commit- 
tee frankly that one of the things that 
burns most deeply at home is the very 
fact that the people at home know of 
these mysterious deferments for these 
young men here in Washington, and 
they compare that condition with the 
condition they are undergoing, trying 
their patriotic best to carry on their job 
out there, even though practically every 
living person under the age of 35 years 
has been taken from their own homes, 
their community, or their business. Un- 
der such circumstances I do not have a 
great deal of sympathy about whether 
or not this is the orderly way of doing 
it. I say it is time for Congress to do 
something and, therefore, I am heartily 
in favor of and will support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Morr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? é 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
close in 7 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT, Mr. Chairman, I take 


this time for the purpose of calling at-_ 


tention to a bill which I introduced to- 
day. The purpose of the bill is to trans- 
fer the General Land Office, United 
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States Geological Survey, and Bureau of 


Mines, all of the Department of the In- 
terior to a city in the Rocky Mountain 
area. In my opinion, this should have 
been done a long time ago. 

I was impressed with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee in charge of this bill. He stated that 
while many Members of Congress advo- 
cated curtailment of expenditures, that 
practically every Member that appeared 
before the committee had advocated an 
increase in appropriations. I might 
state to my colleague from Oklahoma 
that in my opinion the bill which I in- 
troduced would not only make the ad- 
ministration of these departments more 
economical but more efficient as well. 

The great bulk of the business of the 
General Land Office, the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Bureau of Mines comes from 
the public-land States of the West. The 
people of the West having business with 
these departments are obliged to travel 
2,000 miles or more to take up matters 
with the various departments. During 
the course of a year thousands of people 
are obliged to travel thousands of miles, 
costing considerable money and time, to 
take up matters with these agencies of 
government. By the same token, it is 
necessary for many officials and em- 
ployees of these departments to travel 
to the West in order to investigate mat- 
ters in connection with their depart- 
ments. It goes without saying that if 
these departments were centrally located 
in the western area that they could ren- 
der far better service to the people hav- 
ing business with them. The nearer we 
can bring the Government to the people, 
the better will be the Government. The 
centralization of Government in this city 
has had a bad effect on the people of 
the country, and by the same token the 
decentralization of these departments 
would be a move in the right direction. 
The location of the general offices nearer 
to the scene of operations is not only 
good judgment but sound business as 
well. Some of the major oil companies 
operating in the Western States not only 
have their general offices located in that 
area but have executive vice presidents 
in charge, with general authority to act. 
If it is good business for private enter- 
prise to operate in this fashion, it strikes 
me that it would be just as good for an 
agency of the Government. I hope that 
you will study the bill and give it your 
support. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to take a moment 
to say, as I have indicated to the author 
of this amendment, that I think all of 
us are in sympathy with what he has in 
mind, but our committee has already 
done something about it. We have done 
so much about it that the Department 
of the Interior is attempting to correct 
the situation. 

I am advised that if this amendment 
is adopted it will force geologists who 
are doing some valuable work into the 
Army; that it will require engineers who 
are helping to construct reclamation 
projects where we are trying to produce 
more food for the country into the Army. 
It will force physicians who are working 
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in Indian hospitals out of that service, 
and it would put chemists and scientists 
in the Bureau of Mines and the Geologi- 
cal Survey into military service. 

For the reasons I have given and be- 
cause a real effort is being made to 
straighten out the situation I hope the 
amendment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Mott amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Devangy, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4679) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 

third time. 

8 The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. e 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
ReEcorD on the bill just passed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wanted to 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is a 
little late. A motion to reconsider has 
already been laid on the table. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter I received from the American Le- 
gion and a resolution attached thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Curtis asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD.) 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
today I have introduced a short bill to 
amend section 191 of title 30 of the 
United States Code, making provision for 
the distribution and disposition of 
moneys received by the United States 
under the Mineral Leasing Acts, and I 
wish to call the bill especially to the at- 
tention of my distinguished colleagues 
from California, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

The purpose of the bill is twofold. 
First, to increase the amount payable 
back to these States from mineral lease 
revenues from 37% to 50 percent; and, 
second, to require the use of these moneys 
for educational purposes only. The law 
as it now stands permits the use of 
the moneys for educational purposes and 
for the construction of roads. Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Wyoming re- 
ceive by far the largest portion of these 
revenues because of the fact that min- 
eral lease lands are located largely in 
these States. New Mexico, and I am in- 
formed California, devote all of those 
revenues for educational purposes, and 
Wyoming devotes at least 59 percent of 
them for education. Iam informed that 
North Dakota also devotes all of its min- 
eral-lease revenue for that purpose, and 
Utah devotes at least 90 percent thereof 
for education. 

Every 2 years, however, the legislature 
of the State may without notice divert 
those funds from the schools and the 
parents and teachers have to be con- 
stantly on the alert at every session of the 
legislature. Our experience in New 
Mexico has been that these quarrels 
about the use of those moneys are not 
conducive to the best interests of the 
schools or the public welfare. Previously 
in New Mexico some of these funds had 
been indirectly diverted to the general 
fund of the State. At the last session of 
the legislature, I am happy to say, 
Gov. John J. Dempsey, a former and 
distinguished member of this body, 
recommended legislation assigning those 
funds to the schools, and the legislature, 
unanimously I believe, adopted his rec- 
ommendation. 

We have always felt that these funds 
should be devoted solely to that pur- 
pose. Give the people education suffi- 
cient to make of them self-reliant citi- 
zens, and they in time will produce the 
means a hundredfold necessary for con- 
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struction of roads and the development 
of the State. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Powers] be per- 
mitted to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a request of Stanley Switlik, 
president of the Switlik Parachute Co., 
of New Jersey, a letter to me from him 
dated April 18, 1944, and a copy of a wire 
he sent to Drew Pearson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 5 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Wetss] be permitted 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
two instances, and in one to include a 
letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Woopnurr] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIN- 
SHAW] be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp, and that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dewey] 
may include in his remarks made today 
a statement by Montgomery Ward, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. f S 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
this for the purpose of inquiring as to 
the program for next week. Can the 
acting majority leader tell us what the 
program for next week will be? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. On Monday the 
Consent Calendar will be called. I un- 
derstand there are no suspensions. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called, individual bills only, and 
Senate bill 156 will be brought up, which 
is a bill with reference to judges who 
have retired or who will retire hereafter. 
There is 1 hour of general debate on that 
bill. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
the tax simplification bill will be con- 
sidered. 

That is the program for next week. 

Mr. MICHENER. The vote on the tax 
simplification bill will come on Friday? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will yield, 
as I understand, the judges’ retirement 
bill will come up under a rule and be 
followed by 1 hour of debate. Is that 
correct? : 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 
The rule makes the consideration of the 
bill in order. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sumners] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Mr.SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Secretary of the Navy, in 
a public statement sought to impress 
upon us the imperative necessity of 
guarding our national solidarity as we 
move toward the real test of our strength 
to win this war. He emphasized that 
our real danger, our only danger, is that 
we may weaken internally and within 
the Allied international structure. He 
put his finger on the point of danger. 

I am taking fhis time to try to im- 
press upon the people of this country, 
especially upon the leaders both of the 
white and colored races to whom the 
people of these races will listen, the fact 
that we are rapidly moving in this coun- 

‘try toward a serious crisis in the rela- 
tionship between the white and the col- 
ored races and doing that at a time 
when we are at war. All the signs of the 
times support this conclusion. I do not 
know anybody who doubts it. 

Iam certain that I speak without ra- 
cial prejudice in this matter. I speak 
to the people of this country of this 
thing now because it is a matter so im- 
portant, so dangerous to the solidarity 
of the country, to the happiness of the 
two races and even to the possibility of 
their continuing to live in large numbers 
in the same communities. It challenges 
the most serious, deliberate, just, con- 
sideration of everybody; a candid, fac- 
tual, examination. I am persuaded that 
this danger can be averted, but only if 
we appreciate its existence, recognize its 
causes, and the fundamental difficulties 
which confront the two races, especially 
in those communities where they are liv- 
ing side by side in large numbers. 

While the difficulties and dangers de- 
veloping are more far-reaching in those 
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States where the colored race lives in the 
larger numbers, the danger is no longer 
localized. Everywhere one sees evidences 
and hears expressions of opinion and 
judgment, and recitation of personal ex- 
periences, showing conclusively the exist- 
ence of general interracial antagonism 
and the general dangerous trend to which 
I have referred, and the rapidity of the 
movement all over the country. 

I appreciate the difficulties of the situ- 
ation with which we must deal. I do not 
excuse white people at all for their share 
in this general responsibility. Some of 
them have rendered a great disservice to 
the country, and especially to the colored 
people of this country, in arousing their 
antagonism, racial prejudices, and doing 
all they can to provoke acts and attitudes 
which inevitably will react to their hurt. 
White people who inflame members of 
their own race do a disservice also. 

In the Southern States, due to the in- 
terracial friendship—strong personal 
friendships—violent general interracial 
conflicts have up to this time been prac- 
tically unknown. Colored people have 
not done violent things there to members 
of the white race because they are white, 
and white people have not done violent 
things to members of the black race be- 
cause they are black. But white and 
black people of the South are not blind 
to this danger. They dread that the 
stress which is rapidly being increased 
may reach the point when it will exceed 
the ability of the sane, thoughtful lead- 
ers in the communities, black and white, 
to control, that the situation will get out 
of hand, and the blind, hideous, merci- 
less passions of race hatred, such as re- 
cently swept through sections of a great 
northern city, will sweep through our 
communities and destroy the attitude of 
friendship and sympathetic concern 
which makes the residence of the two 
races in the same communities possible. 
People ignorant of what they were deal- 
ing with, irresponsible people—vicious, 
some of them, I fear—have been sowing 
the seed of interracial hate and disunity 
in this country at these times when we 
are at war, and they have gone un- 
scourged by the lash of public condem- 
nation. I want to make it clear I do not 
claim the white people are doing all they 
ought to do in this picture. 

Practical people, with common sense, 
recognize that we are trying an experi- 
ment in this country which has never 
before succeeded in the history of the 
world—that of trying to have two basi- 
cally dissimilar races live together in 
large numbers in the same communities. 
The historical background with regard 
to this interracial relationship produces 
both difficulties and elements of advan- 
tage. While the progress in adjusting 
their difficulties, which are fundamental, 
has not advanced as rapidly as some 
people might desire, there can be no 
question that before this dangerous 
development was brought about we 
were moving definitely and consistently 
toward better interracial relationship. 
That is the important thing. We were 
progressing as a result of natural adjust- 
ment made by white and colored people 
themselves, undisturbed and unretarded 
by the influences of outside interference. 
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How rapidly natural adjustment among 
the races living together can take place 
nobody can forejudge. It is certain, 
however, that is the only adjustment 
which can endure. Nobody can ques- 
tion that statement. And neither will 
any informed person question the state- 
ment that the movement is now in the 
opposite direction. The lines of inter- 
racial cleavage are becoming broader 
and deeper and more dangerous. 

I want to repeat that I am not at- 
tempting to justify attitudes. I am try- 
ing to state them, without regard to 
whether or not they aye justified, because 
this situation has to be dealt with 
factually and realistically. 

It may be thought by some people that 
I am prompted to make this statement 
because of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court with regard to the 
Democratic primaries in Texas. Long 
before that decision was rendered this 
condition to which I refer was develop- 
ing. Shortsighted, reckless people were 
sowing the seed of interracial discord 
and danger, deepening and widening the 
lines of interracial cleavage, accentu- 
ating racial antagonism and prejudice, 
and arresting the natural processes of 
interracial adjustment. This decision of 
the Supreme Court, however, without 
regard to the question of constitutional 
basis, did interpose a Federal power as 
against local policy and local judgment 
of the members of the Democratic Party 
of that State, and intensified the then 
already existing strain in our interracial 
relationship to which I am referring. 
Its immediate results and the results of 
that which probably will follow will add 
to the difficulty to which I have referred. 
The Federal power and the activities of 
these outside people attempting to put 
a prohibition on the opportunity of the 
white people to segregate themselves if 
they want to in places of residence, of 
work, and in their political party organ- 
izations will not help the situation which 
I am discussing. 

This is one of them. Where there is a 
small number of a race different from the 
more established race living in a com- 
munity, apparently there is no racial 
reaction. But when large numbers of 
the race which differs from that which 
constitutes the more established race 
come into the community, there seems to 
develop a sort of instinctive racial reae- 
tion, a definite development of racial 
entities, the forerunner of racial con- 
flict unless wise, sane people of both 
races recognize the fact, and develop 
a policy with that fact in consideration, 
which makes possible their living to- 
gether with the minimum of racial ir- 
ritation and conflict. 

All my life I have lived in the South. 
Ihave studied this matter. I have many 
friends among the colored race, I know 
who will suffer most if this trend is not 
arrested before it reaches a climax. 
These outsiders have been having a big 
time, apparently believing they were 
dealing only with the South, but they 
were sowing the seeds of racial conflict 
throughout the land. 

They are doing a serious, dangerous 
thing in this country. Of course, every- 
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thing is not right. As stated, I do not 
exempt the white people in these com- 
munities from responsibility. I want to 
be fair in this matter. Colored people in 
our section of the couniry are getting 
better schools, better opportunities, bet- 
ter attention, better recognition. That is 
the direction of movement. Colored peo- 
ple are making their own contribution 
toward these results, working with their 
white neighoors. Maybe these results 
are not coming as fast as many would 
wish; but the progress made is supported 
by the purpose and approval of the peo- 
ple in the community which gives assur- 
ance of further progress. This antag- 
onism and racial hatred being engen- 
dered perils the whole program. 

People who live in these communities 
can talk plainly. with each other, and 
there is no resentment. Long before I 
came to Congress I began to use what 
influence I had to suppress the crime of 
lynching. It is a crime which can be 
protected against only by the communi- 
ties in which the danger develops. I 
recall that in 1937 a very bad lynching 
took place in one of the Southern States. 
I sent this telegram to the Governor of 
the State: 

If the press reports are even approximately 
correct and they seem to be these lynchings 
both with regard to lynchers and the officers 
involved were as dastardly a crime as cow- 
ardice could devise and brutality execute. It 
is the sort of thing which makes it hard for 
us who are here trying to protect the govern- 
mental sovereignty of the States. It will be 
effectively seized upon as a demonstration of 
the inability of the States to govern. As one 
Southern man to another I hope I will not be 
considered impertinent by stating candidly 
my own reaction and that is that the State 
cannot escape this reflection upon its govern- 
mental capacity, in fact cannot escape in 
effect becoming an accessory after the fact 
unless it is able to and does bring these lynch- 
ers and officers to speedy and adequate pun- 
ishment. 


The entire telegram was not printed in 
the papers. I got several denunciatory 
letters from the South. I recall one in 
particular. The writer lived in Mem- 
phis. Among other things, he said I 
could not go down South and repeat what 
I had said. I replied to him that I was 
the son of a Confederate soldier; that I 
had lived ail my life in the South; that 
I expected to make a speech very soon in 
the capital of the State where this lynch- 
ing had occurred. He replied very 
promptly, apologizing for what he had 
written, explaining that he thought I 
was from Pennsylvania. 

Ihave not attempted an analytical dis- 
cussion of this matter, the difficulties of 
which are rooted in fundamental racial 
differences increased in some respects 
and lessened in others by the compara- 
tively recent relationship of master and 
servant, That relationship insured pro- 
tection against many of the white man’s 
vices and established an intimacy of con- 
tact from which a primitive people could 
learn with a rapidity not possible under 
any other relationship. It established a 
mutual interest and affection which the 
violence of the War between the States 
and the subsequent experience of recon- 
struction weakened but could not dis- 
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establish. History affords no parallel in 
progress in so short a time as these people 
have made. What the future holds no 
one can judge. No one can doubt, how- 
ever, that this present rapidly increasing 
racial antagonism casts a mighty dark 
shadow over the possibilities of that fu- 
ture and imperils the solidarity and 
weakens the strength of the Nation at a 
time when we are poised for the great in- 
vasion where the issues of the centuries 
are to be decided. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I realize that 
the gentleman is speaking with much 
feeling on the subject. I believe I would 
be unfaithful to the views I entertain if 
I remained silent in this Chamber with- 
out taking issue with the opinions that 
the gentleman has so strongly expressed. 
The gentleman is very apprehensive over 
unrest in certain sections of the country. 
May I say to the gentleman that as long 
as any group of people in a democracy or 
anywhere in this world are deprived of 
the right to vote, are segregated, Jim 
Crowed, discriminated against, and 
treated as second-class citizens, so long 
will there be unrest; so long will those 
conditions cause unrest, and what is 
more, those conditions are intolerable as 
long as we remain a democracy. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think the 
gentleman is illustrating what I have 
been talking about. We are at war. The 
gentleman and the people who hold his 
views, not recognizing the situation that 
obtains, not recognizing that these peo- 
ple are making progress under coopera- 
tion with the people among whom they 
have lived, have been going out into the 
country and preaching hatred of their 
white neighbors to these colored people, 
until a condition is developing in the 
country of interracial hatred and con- 
flict; unwilling to permit the natural 
processes of adjustment which are in 
progress. 

I grant you, and I grant anybody, that 
they do not have everything they need 
or ought to have, but the big point is 
they are progressing in better schools, 
better living conditions, and the whole 
thing is improving. The gentleman and 
his crowd are doing the very thing that 
will destroy the possibilities of coopera- 
tion between these races, and casting a 
black shadow over the whole picture I 
am just as honest about that as I can be. 

Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman be good enough to yield again? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that continuing to deprive 
the people of their right to vote is going 
to ameliorate the condition and bring 
about better racial conditions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman allow me to answer that? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I wonder what section 
the gentleman is referring to. I do not 
know of it and he does not know of it, 
because it does not happen to be true, 
where anyone is deprived of the right to 
vote. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think we all 
have a very good idea of the poll tax, and 
we all have knowledge of the white pri- 
mary law, which deprives people of their 
democratic rights. That condition cer- 
tainly does not make for better racial 
relations. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I say 
to the gentleman from New York, he 
and his crowd have gone down there and 
preached to these people that if a husky, 
able-bodied man, white or black, is re- 
quired to pay a poll tax, make a couple 
of dollars’ contribution to the expenses 
of our Government under which he lives 
and upon which he depends for protec- 
tion, roads, schools, and everything else, 
before he can sit in the councils of the 
Government that he is having a great in- 
justice done to him, The tax, of course, 
is to be paid by people both white and 
black. He is preaching that an able- 
bodied man in this country, a democracy, 
a government of the people, supported 
by public tax, ought to have a free Gov- 
ernment ride, and that if he does not get 
it, there is something wrong being done 
to him by the white people. That is a 
hurtful thing to the citizen. He could 
not belong to a lodge, or club, or the 
C. I. O. and vote for the officers without 
paying something for its support. That 
is exactly the point. A democracy is a 
government of the people. There is no 
king. There is no hereditary governor. 
If a man joins a lodge or labor organi- 
zation, he pays something to support it, 
does he not? I am not defending the 
poll tax. I am not saying a word about 
the poll tax. I am saying something 
about the hurt done the self-respect of 
any able-bodied person by making him 
believe that if he is not permitted to have 
a free governmental ride a great injus- 
tice is done to him. That does not make 
for good citizenship in a democracy. 
That is my honest conviction of the hurt 
which the gentleman and his crowd are 
doing by moving out from New York in 
the attempted take-over, 
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. Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a release from the National 
Geographic Society of Washington rela- 
tive to flood-free Johnstown, Pa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FISH] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO, 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know anything about the merits or de- 
merits of the wage controversy con- 
nected with Montgomery Ward & Co. 
However, I know of no power that the 
President of the United States has been 
given by Congress to seize a nonwar 
American business concern, nor of any 
power he has under the Constitution of 


the United States to do so. The Con- 
gress and the American people are en- 
titled to know if we are still operating 
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under a government by law and the 
Constitution or by individuals, Executive 
orders and directives. 

As a member of the Rules Committee, 
I hope the chairman of that committee 
[Mr. Sanarnl, who comes from Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois, will call the com- 
mittee together tomorrow or Saturday, 
or, at the latest, Monday, to consider the 
resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Chicago, Ill. [Mr. Dewey], to ap- 
point a committee to ascertain the facts. 
The Congress and the American people 
are entitled to know all the facts; and 
once we have them, then we will know 
what legislative action to take in order 
to protect the interest of sovereign 
American citizens whose property has 
been seized by the President under 
Executive order and without due process 
of law. 

If the Rules Committee is not. called 
in session, I shall urge the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin]—and I hope he will 
do so, if he thinks it advisable—to ap- 
point a half dozen or ten nonpartisan 
and impartial distinguished lawyers in 
the country to study this legal and con- 
stitutional problem and submit their 
report back to him so that he can pre- 
sent it to the House as to the exact 
powers of the President to seize nonwar 
business firms. This seizure of private 
property and private enterprise by Exec- 
utive order raises an important and se- 
rious issue that places in jeopardy the 
constitutional rights of all American 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken this time 
to make a statement and to introduce a 
House joint resolution, in view of the 
announcement of the War Department 
that it is planned to bring back the bodies 
of American war dead from foreign 
battlefields for burial in the national 
cemeteries. I introduced today a reso- 
lution, similar to the one I sponsored 
after World War No. 1, to return the 
body of an unknown American warrior 
killed in battle in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
or on the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
for burial in the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater. My original resolution 
was the first I introduced on entering 
Congress, and was the last bill signed 
by President Woodrow Wilson on March 
4, 1921. 

The burial took place on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1921. Among those who 
attended were President Harding, Secre- 
tary of War Weeks, the Congress, Mar- 
shal Foch, General Pershing, and nu- 
merous foreign generals and diplomats. 
I believe it would be fitting to bury the 
unknown American warrior killed in 
battle in World War No. 2 in an identical 
tomb in Arlington Memorial Amphi- 
theater alongside the Unknown Soldier of 
World War No. 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to incorporate in the Recorp at this point 
the resolution I am now introducing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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(The resolution referred to follows:) 
Joint resolution providing for the transpor- 
tation to this country of the body of an 
unknown American warrior killed in battle 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, or on the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, and for the burial of 
the remains with appropriate ceremonies 
at the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater, 

Arlington, Va. 

Resolved, etc„ That the War Department 
be directed to bring the body of an unknown 
American warrior who was killed in battle in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, or on the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, to this country for burial at 
Memorial Amphitheater, Arlington, Va., in an 
identical tomb to that of the Unknown 
Soldier of the World War No. 1 as soon as 
necessary arrangements can be made after 
the war is ended. 

The selection and care of the body will be 
in charge of the War Department, and the 
body so selected will be the only unidentified 
one brought to this country. 

The utmost impartiality will be observed 
in selecting the body, which will be done by 
noncommissioned officers of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps, detailed for that 
purpose under the immediate supervision of 
general officers of the respective services. 

The body. typifying the spirit and sacrifice 
of the American Nation in the war, will re- 
ceive the highest honors from all Govern- 
ment officials. 

The body of the unknown American war- 
rior will be brought to Washington for ap- 
propriate ceremonies at the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, under escort of naval units 
commensurate with the dignity and majesty 
of the occasion. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection. it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MYERS. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


TAXING PROFITS MADE BY AMERICANS 
UNDER LEND-LEASE PROGRAMS IN 
MEXICO 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Mexico must be a very interest- 
ing place these days. From returning 
visitors for several years we have been 
hearing about the fun, hunting, fishing, 
and relaxation to be found in and around 
Mexico City, on the beaches of Acapulco, 
and in various other locations in Mexico. 
A recent pictorial display in Life maga- 
zine portrays some of the gay life in 
Mexico City where it is to be noted the 
night-club guests all wear the formal 
evening clothes as were worn in the 
swankier places in this country in pre- 
war days. It is noted that liquor seems 
to be plentiful, reasonably priced, and 
far from being rationed. Seemingly 
there is no shortage of even liquors made 
in the United States itself. 

However, there is a much more serious 
side to some of the sights which cause 
an observant tourist to ponder. A good 
friend of mine who is a nationally known 
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engineer and contractor recently re- 
turned from a 6-weeks’ tour of Mexico 
and gave me some very interesting ob- 
servations which I shall pass on to you. 

He reported that there are many Euro- 
pean refugees moving into Mexico and 
constructing many very beautiful man- 
sions ranging in cost from roughly $50,- 
000 to well over a quarter of a million 
dollars. Not only are many refugees en- 
tering Mexico in person but many refugee 
dollars are returning to Mexico in ever- 
increasing volume. By refugee dollars, I 
mean money that fiowed out of Mexico 
during its more troublesome days of the 
past and is now returning to Mexico in 
its later days of greater stability and 
security. 

Seemingly there is no lack of building 
materials nor is there any shortage of 
capable labor for these private construc- 
tion projects. The most interesting ob- 
servation, however, was that most of 
these homes are being lavishly equipped 
with electric refrigerators, electric stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, and other elec- 
tric appurtenances, to say nothing of 
elaborate plumbing fixtures, all of which 
are coming into Mexico from the United 
States at a time when you and I can go 
without. For instance, as we well know, 
the second quarter directive of the 
W. P. B. authorizes the manufacture of 
50,000 cast-iron enamel bathtubs allo- 
cated to several leading manufacturers 
in the United States. Their distribution 
and disposition under this directive is a 
small percentage for defense housing 
within the United States, but the balance 
is for lend-lease. These under lend-lease 
are readily obtainable in Mexico while 
presumably you and I can revert to using 
the old galvanized washtub before the 
kitchen range, if we are fortunate in 
finding either. 

My friend saw some very interesting 
Americans, seemingly enjoying the Mex- 
ican climate, Mexican horse races and 
bull fights, and the Mexican hilarity, and 
not a few of them seemingly enjoying 
a veritable bonanza of recently acquired 
wealth—wealth which they are accumu- 
lating in unbelievable amounts through 
the offices of our good-neighbor policy 
and our lend-lease program. My friend 
noticed a great many beautiful shining 
new 1942 model Cadillacs and Lincoln 
continental convertibles bearing licenses ` 
from many States within the United 
States. He specifically noticed many 
licenses from New York, California, and 
from our own State of Michigan, and 
also many from the Nation's Capital 
Washington, D. C. It was rather sur- 
prising to my friend because it was his 
understanding, as it is mine, that ac- 
cording to the stringent regulations laid 
down by the O. P. A., 1942 cars are frozen 
and their sales tremendously restricted 
to only those who can show the greatest 
need therefor. Also, we recall that our 
gasoline rations were recently drastically 
reduced in the Midwest and yet seem- 
ingly these cars have found their way to 
Mexico—with or without gasoline— 
whether on thin air or through the use 
of what we are told is a greatly over- 
taxed rail transportation system. In 
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any event, it is my understanding that 
these 1942 cars are not to be taken out 
of the United States without State De- 
partment authority; and so it would 
seem rather difficult for some of those 
politicians, some of those United St-*-s 
contractors and engineers whom my 
friend saw and with whom he talked per- 
sonally to justify to thc O. P. A. their 
foreign use of those cars. Furthermore, 
at the border one may, if he wishes, re- 
move and check his own tires and travel 
in Mexico on rented American-made 
tires furnished Mexico under lend-lease. 

But as I have previously said, my 
friend was most interested in the verita- 
ble bonanza of wealth being accumu- 
lated by Americans who are participat- 
ing in the expenditure of lend-lease 
funds on a multitude of so-called good- 
neighbor projects,large and small. They 
have a great racket in obtaining high 
engineering fees in exchange for polit- 
ical influence in obtaining lend-lease 
funds. 

For instance, one of the major projects 
seems to be the rehabilitation of the 
Mexican railroad system. Before we 
built the Panama Canal there was a short 
line transcontinental Mexican railroad 
running from Puerto Mexico on the At- 
lantic to Salina Cruz on the Pacific shore. 
Prior to 1910 this road did a flourishing 
transcontinental business transferring 
cargoes from the Atlantic to ships on the 
Pacific. With the opening of the Canal, 
however, naturally the business of this 
railroad declined to almost nothing. Had 
the Panama Canal suffered any serious 
damage during this war, complete jus- 
tification could have been found for im- 
mediate modernizing of this railroad but 
why wait until the war is 4 years old 
when we have officially and repeatedly 
proclaimed the absence of any serious 
danger of bombing the Canal, to start 
now on a project to rehabilitate and dou- 
ble track this road. And that is not all. 
Under lend-lease they now propose to 
build a railroad from the very lowest ex- 
tremity of Mexico in the Yucatan Penin- 
sula to connect up with this road. Again 
the present security of the Canal hardly 
justifies this expenditure. But that is 
not all, up in the upper part of Mexico it 
is proposed under lend-lease to build 
another transcontinental Mexican rail- 
road paralleling existing and competing 
United States lines, which road will run 
largely through completely arid territory 
and having no strategic or other value to 
the United States. Still another railroad 
completion is in sight under lend-lease 
funds. At the turn of the century a 
Methodist minister by the name of Still- 
well conceived and promoted the con- 
struction of a railroad from Sweetwater, 
Tex., through the Mexican states of 
Chihuahua, Sonora, Sinaloa, to Topolo- 
bampa on the Gulf of California on the 
Pacific. There was at that time in ex- 
istence a railroad in the United States 
running from Chicago through Kansas 
City to Sweetwater. This projected 
road would be 500 miles shorter from 
Chicago or Kansas City to Topolobampo 
than over any of our transcontinental 
lines and so Stillwell and his backers 
thought they had a worth-while project 
forty-odd years ago and they did actu- 
ally construct the north and south por- 
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tions of this road, but when they came 
to the tough central portion through the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, Stillwell's 
backers suddenly withdrew their funds 
and the road has remained uncompleted 
to this day. Reverend Stillwell later 
wrote a book titled for his former backers 
whom he then called the Wolves of Wall 
Street. Now, we understand, after forty- 
odd years, Lend-Lease is to finance the 
money for the completion of this road 
to place it in competition, as in the case 
of these other roads which I have men- 
tioned, with our own rail lines, the stock- 
holders of which, loyal Americans, are 
being taxed to pay these lend-lease bills. 

Another ambitious good-neighbor plan 
to be paid for under lend-lease has now 
reached the advanced rumor stage. This 
program would involve the construction 
of a huge so-called flood-control and hy- 
droelectric development for the El Fuerte 
Valley which is in the southern part of 
the aforementioned railroad territory. 
There is no doubt that many of our New 
Deal friends would love nothing better 
than to construct this project, whether 
there is a real need for it or not, because 
there are tremendous profits to be reaped 
by the contractors. 

My friend was especially interested in 
the activities of some of our former 
Michigan New Deal politicians who, hav- 
ing been soundly voted out of office at the 
last general election, now seem to be 
doing very handsomely for themselves 
in the expenditure of lend-lease funds 
in Mexico. They are said to be busily 
engaged in the design and construction 
of highways, which would fit in with 
their own extensive past experience. 
Undoubtedly they can do a creditable job 
in this field of endeavor and undoubtedly 
they will be well paid for their efforts. 
They are also said to be engaged in the 
construction of airports and air-raid 
shelters. Airports, of course, undoubt- 
edly represent a sound investment for 
Mexico, not only for post-war air travel, 
but likewise also for the use of the hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of our lat- 
est military aircraft which we are 
sending down into Mexico along with 
countless numbers of tanks, half-tracks, 
and other automotive and mechanized 
war equipment which we are furnishing 
the Mexican Army, also under lend-lease. 

What I cannot understand, however, is 
the justification of the expenditure of 
American dollars under lend-lease funds 
for the construction of air-raid shelters. 
My friend saw these under construction 
in remote sections of Mexico City and 
where the density of population was very 
light indeed. Again I repeat, why we 
should be wasting our funds for the ex- 
penditure of air-raid shelters at this late 
stage of the war when our armies are 
on the offensive on all fronts, where we 
have repeatedly assured our public that 
the danger of air raids in this country is 
far remote, where we have even dis- 
banded our air-raid wa:ning service and 
lastly, where we have recently reduced 
our augmented security forces at such 
tremedously vital targets as the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Locks, is beyond my comprehension. 
One can only believe that when new and 
more fanciful ways are discovered for 
the waste of the taxpayers’ money, there 
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will always be those in Washington who 
can think up ways to pull the plug. 

Now, all of this would not be so bad if 
our good-neighbor policy were actually 
bearing fruit, but what was the attitude 
noticed by my friends among the Mexi- 
can people themselves? First of all, he 
noticed a rather famous New York sub- 
way engineer, a not too recent immigrant 
from Russia, who now claims to be losing 
money building a tunnel in Puebla on 
lend-lease funds. Of course, it would be 
difficult for any legitimate contractor to 
make money while sitting in Ciro's fa- 
mous night club surrounded by a bevy of 
attractive senoritas and demanding at- 
tention of four or five waiters while other 
patrons are trying to be waited upon. 
Uncouth tactics such as these only add 
to the Mexicans’ dislike for the Ameri- 
cano; and yet this case is but one of 
many which my friend saw where a sim- 
ilar feeling is being created by other than 
a truly representative American. I won- 
der if this reported loss of money could 
be for the purpose of evading taxes right- 
fully due the United States. I am also 
reminded that we are in need of tunnel 
contractors and their equipment within 
the continental United States during this 
present period of extreme shortage. But, 
of course, the average Mexican, and cer- 
tainly the peon or the Mexican com- 
moner, does not visit Ciro’s to see such 
disgusting activities. 

Our extreme lend-lease generosity un- 
der our good-neighbor policy is wholly 
unappreciated by the average Mexican, 
To properly gage the extent of their ap- 
preciation, if any, one has but to walk 
along the streets of Mexico City and ob- 
serve the courtesies extended by the av- 
erage Mexican to the American tourist. 
Mexicans may be walking two or three 
abreast along their narrow sidewalks, 
which, incidentally, are in a deplorable 
condition and on which they house their 
refuse or garbage cans under steel covers 
which are bent or rusted through; yet 
the Mexicans for whom we are so gen- 
erous will not give way, but, instead, 
seemingly take delight in crowding the 
American tourist into the street provid- 
ing the American will take it in good 
grace. Likewise it was reported most in- 
teresting to get the average Mexican 
into an earnest and sincere conversation 
and then hear what he thinks about our 
generosity, 

Again the peon, who comprises by far 
the greatest percentage of the population 
of Mexico, is paying three times as much 
for his corn that he uses to make his 
tortillas—bread—as he did prior to the 
war. We are not to blame for this as it 
is wholly a domestic problem; yet the 
fault is placed at our doorstep because of 
a sugar shortage that is definitely the 
fault of a comparatively few people of 
the United States. Through some means 
that we are at the present moment un- 
acquainted with, the Mexican sugar out- 
put was so split up that the minimum 
requirements for the Mexican nation 
were retained and the balance of the 
sugar sold for the purpose of making 
sirup to be exported to our country. This 
resulted in a shortage to the peor, who 
had to buy day by day whereas his more 
wealthy neighbor could buy in quan- 
tities. 
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Can a remedy be found? Of course 
there can. In the first place, it seems to 
me that we should be very much more 
circumspect not only in our dealings in 
our good-neighbor policy but certainly 
should be much more careful in our al- 
location of lend-lease funds, If it were 
made plain that lend-lease means ex- 
actly that, and that these funds would 
have to be repaid, then I believe some of 
our recipients would be much less anxious 
to obtain loans for any expenditures that 
are not completely justified and self- 
liquidating. Secondly, if we are to pre- 
vent the wholesale grab of exorbitant 
profits or fees or charges for engineering 
or construction contractor talent by 
American citizens operating abroad as in 
Mexico under lend-lease funds, then it 
would seem only fair that these recipients 
of lend-lease—as for instance in this 
case of Mexico—should agree in advance 
to permit officials of our Treasury to ex- 
amine all books of such bona fide or 
pseudo foreign corporations, financed by 
lend-lease funds, whose American cit- 
izen stockholders and officials have 
transacted business in these countries 
and to permit the United States of Amer- 
ica to attach any funds or property for 
the payment of taxes properly owing to 
Uncle Sam by these citizens or former 
citizens of the United States. After all, 
what these internationally minded gen- 
try are doing is simply slipping quietly 
out of the United States to make huge 
profits, fees, or commissions or salaries 
from these foreign corporations and salt 
that money away outside of the United 
States and free from taxation within the 
United States. There is no way at the 
present time that the United States tax 
collector can put his finger on them, and 
such a program, it seems to me, would be 
surely as reasonable as our present re- 
negotiation policy or the arbitrary rul- 
ings effected by our Internal Revenue 
Department upon loyal patriotic citizens 
of the United States, who still believe 
this is the greavest country in the world 
and remain here in productive and con- 
structive work during our greatest na- 
tional crisis. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 39 minutes) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 28, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON WorLD Wan VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation will meet in executive 
session on Friday, April 28, 1944, at 10:30 
A. m., for the consideration of S. 1767. 

COMMITTEE ON ROADS 


The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m. Friday, April 28, 1944, 
in room 1011, New House Office Building, 
to hold hearings on H. R. 2426, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as 
follows: 
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1480. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
the quarterly estimates of personnel require- 
ments covering the quarter ending June 30, 
1944, for the bureaus and offices of this De- 
partment; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1481. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend certain articles of the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BELL: Committee on Insular Affairs. 
Interim report pursuant to House Resolution 
159. Resolution authorizing the Committee 
on Insular Affairs to investigate the politi- 
cal, economic, and social conditions in Puerto 
Rico; with amendment (Rept, No. 1399). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. H. R. 4623. A bill to 
authorize the use of space in the old post- 
office building in Portland, Oreg, by the State 
of Oregon for its use as a museum for relics 
from the battleship Oregon, together with 
all other historical documents, objects, and 
relics of Oregon and the Old Oregon Country 
held by the State for public display; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1400). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. PACE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4102. A bill to extend for 2 additional 
years the reduced rates of interest on Federal 
land bank and Land Bank Comm/'sioner 
loans; with amendment (Rept. No. 1401). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 1402. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NEWSOME: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4054. A bill 
to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Calcasieu River at or near Lake Charles, 
La.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1403). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. H. R. 4687. A bill re- 
lating to issuance of postal notes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1404). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, KILDAY: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3604. A bill authorizing the ap- 
pointment of chaplains as general officers of 
the Army of the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1405). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 4680. 
A bill to amend an act to grant increases in 
compensation to substitute employees in the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes, Public, 
No. 266, Seventy-eighth Congress, chapter 134, 
second session (H. R. 2836), approved March 
24, 1944; with amendment (Rept. No, 1406). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 4693. A bill to create an Indian Claims 

Commission, to provide for the powers, 
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duties, and functions thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 4694. A bill to transfer the General 
Land Omce, the United States Geological 
Survey, and the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior to a city in the 
Rocky Mountain area; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Mis ouri: 

H. R. 4695. A bill to provide credit for the 
p.rpose of reestablishment in civilian em- 
ployment those persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present war, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ROBERTSON: 

H. R. 4696. A bill o amend section 167 (e) 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to 
trusts for maintenance or support of certain 
beneficiaries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMASON: 

H. R. 4697. A bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States Commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R 4698. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act approved February 25, 
1920 (ch. 85, 41 Sta’ 437); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4699. A bill to amend section 2 (b) 
of the act entitled “An act extending the 
classified executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as to 
provide for counting military service of cer- 
tain employees of the legislative branch in 
determining the eligibility of such employees 
for civil-service status under such act; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 4700. A bill to amend section 7 (b) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 4701. A bill to amend section 113 (a) 
(20) of the Internal Revenue Code by pro- 
viding that the acquiring corporation and 
the railroad corporation or corporations whose 
property was acquired shall be deemed to be 
the same taxpayer; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res.81. Concurrent resolution to 
terminate the effectiveness of the act of 
January 20, 1942, which established daylight- 
saving time; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr, DEWEY: 

H. Res. 521. Resolution creating a select 
committee to make an investigation relating 
to the seizure by the United States, on April 
26, 1944, of property of Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Moca, P. R., memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to approve Congressman Mc- 
Geuer's resolution, requesting the removal 
from office of Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of San Juan, P. P., memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to endorse Congressman Men 
resolution requesting the immediate re- 
moval of Rexford G. Tugwell from the gov- 
ernorship of Puerto Rico and the appoint- 
ment of a new governor; to the Committee 
on Insular Affaiis. 
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Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Catano, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
dorse Congressman McGrnee’s resolution, de- 
manding the immediate removal of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Dorado, P. R., memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to en- 
dorse Congressman MoGener’s resolution 
asking the immediate removal of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Penuelas, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to approve MoGEHEE’s resolu- 
tion demanding the immediate removal from 
the office of the present Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BALDWIN of Maryland: 
H. R. 4702. A bill for the relief of Carroll 
I. Young; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 
H. R. 4703. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Annie Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HARRIS of Virginia: 
H. R. 4704. A bill for the relief of Hilda M. 
Crouch; to the Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4705. A bill for the relief of Columbus 
M. Spencer; to the Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4706. A bill for the relief of Ernest A. 
Wild; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 
H. R. 4707. A bill for the relief of J. Fletcher 
Lankton and John N. Ziegele; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5589. By Mr BARRETT: Petition of Rev. 
S. C. Ryland and 17 other citizens of Gillette, 
Wyo.. urging consideration and support for 
the passage of House bill No. 2082, 
the alcoholic beverage traffic for the duration 
of the war; to the Committe- on the 
Judiciary. 

5570. By Mr. HALE: Petition of the G. 
Fayette Staples Post Auxiliary, No. 657, 
American Legion, Old Orchard Beach, Maine, 
for the passage of the veterans’ omnibus bill 
as a small payment of the debt owed to the 
men who are offering their lives in defense of 
our country; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

5571. By Mr EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Peti- 
tion of the Hall Furlough Club, No, 6, 
seventh ward, Binghamton, N. Y., and signed 
by 102 residents of the Thirty-fourth Congres- 
sional District, urging the passage of Hall 
furlough bill (H. R. 1504) providing free 
transportation during furloughs for members 
of our armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

5572. By Mr. KENNEDY: Petition of the 
Fourteenth Assembly District of Republican 
Club of New York City, advocating the 
amendment of article II. section 2, paragraph 
2, of the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5573. By Mr. MYERS: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa. protesting 
against the enactment of the Bryson bill 
(H. R. 2082); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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5574. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Pe- 
tition of Mrs, Bertha H. Harrington and 94 
other citizens of Charleston, W. Va., urging 
the enactment of the Bryson bill (H. R 
2082); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5575. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition 
of the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts, favoring improved and additional air- 
line service for Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5576. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary-treasurer, Southern University Con- 
ference, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the education of 
returning veterans; to the Committee on 
Education. 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of truth and beauty, for the glory 
of the garden, for trees and flowers, 
winding lanes and fragrant meadows, 
and for the feathered loveliness of 
winged songsters: God of all nature, we 
give Thee thanks. 

For a part and place on the side of 
the angels in this raging struggle against 
the powers of darkness and the princi- 
palities of evil: God of all truth, we give 
Thee thanks. 

For the valiant armies of youth gaily 
and gladly, yet with stern resolve, offer- 
ing their lives to enthrone liberty, de- 
cency, and justice; for all physicians and 
nurses in hospitals so near the searing 
battle fronts, with strain taxing human 
endurance, striving to meet appalling 
need: O Thou God of freedom, we bless 
Thy name. 

For those in overrun countries who 
meet tyranny with unblinking eyes of 
defiance rather than bow the knee to 
the debasing Baal: Thou God of uncon- 
quered souls, we give Thee thanks. 

For every sign through the darkness 
of these dread days of the daybreak 
whose welcome dawn shall yet surely 
bathe the strained faces of waiting mil- 
lions when the glad cry will echo, Life 
again! Joy again! Light again! Home 
again! in a world saved from savagery 
to liberty in a bright tomorrow: We e 
Thee thanks, O God of our hope and 
our salvation. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, April 25, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 

Messages in writing from the President 

of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he also announced that 
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the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 
On April 22, 1944; 

S. 1028. An act to amend the Fire and Cas- 

ualty Act of the District of Columbia. 
On April 24, 1944: 

S. 866. An act to fix the compensation of 
Tegisters of the district land offices in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1923. 
as amended. 

On April 26, 1944: 

S. 962. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs 
Frank Holehan; 

S. 1399. An act for the relief of Frank 
Knowles; 

S. 1433. An act for the relief of Clarence 
A. Giddens; 

S. 1484. An act for the relief of Walter 
Eugene Hayes; 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Staft Sgt 
Marion Johnson, United States Marine Corps 
and Sgt. George B. Kress, 1 eh States Me- 
rine Corps Reserve; 

S. 1542. An act to 8 tor reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in building 
B. O. Q. O-3 at the United States naval con- 
struction training center, Davisville, R. I., 
on March 27, 1943; 

S. 1632. An act for the relief of Capt. 
S. E. McCarty (Supply Corps), United States 
Navy; 

S. 1676. An act for the relief of Sgt. Maj. 
Richard Shaker, United States Marine Corps, 

S. 1677. An act for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Newt A. Smith, United States Naval Reserve, 
for the value of personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire occurring on 
August 11, 1943, in quarters occupied by 
him in the armory of Aviation Free Gunnery 
Unit, Dam Neck, Va.; and 

S. 1681. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Marine Corps personnel at- 
tached to Marine Utility Squadron 152 for 
personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in officers’ quarters on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1943. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill 
(S. 176) for the relief of Austin L. 
Tierney. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) to 
limit the operation of sections 109 and 
113 of the Criminal Code, and sections 
361, 365, and 366 of the Revised Statutes, 
and certain other provisions of law. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4679) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 45. An act to amend section 3 of the act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 566); 
and 

S. 1757. An act to amend an get entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia.” 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letter, which were referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
State (S. Doc. No. 186) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $50,000 for the Department of 
State, fiscal year 1945, in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for that fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War (3), Navy, and Agricul- 
ture (2); War Manpower Commission, Office 
for Emergency Management, and Selective 
Service System which aro not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a-Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Two memorials of the Senate of Arizona; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Senate Memorial 2 


“Memorial on the preservation of home 
industries 


“To the President and the Congress oj the 
United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Agreement should be unanimous that this 
Nation's No. 1 policy, at this time, is the 
winning of the war at the earliest possible 
moment, that lives may be saved, the free- 
dom we so highly prize insured, and economic 
and social dislocation minimized. 

“It is the paramount duty of every loyal 
citizen to cheerfully make any necessary sac- 
rifice, to cheerfully endure any inconvenience 
imposed by the exigencies of the existing 
emergency. 

“Nevertheless, while never losing sight of 
the above primary objectives, it is also of 
great importance to give consideration to the 
present and future effects of the disruption 
of industries essential to the welfare and 
happiness of the people and the prosperity 
of communities, States, and the Nation, and 
in all possible cases to alleviate conditions 
which tend to their destruction. 

“Two of Arizona’s major industries are 
mining and cattle raising. With respect to 
these vital industries upon which so much 
depends, both in peace and war, the facts 
are: (1) That many mining properties, even 
properties containing minerals essential to 
the war effort, are idle, their plants closed, 
their organizations disrupted, their taxpay- 
ing ability reduced to zero, although certain 
fixed expenses.must still be met; (2) that 
many thousands of cattle fit and ready for 
use as food are roaming the ranges, an ex- 
pense rather than an asset to their owners, 
for the reason that under existing regulations 
they cannot be consumed locally, although 
beef is shipped in from packing plants far 
distant from Arizona, to the further ag- 
gravation of the transportation problem. 

“Furthermore, with respect to the particu- 
lar industries cited, similar commodities are 
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being imported in large quantities from 
other countries. 

“There is no intention, in calling attention 
to this situation, to criticize the so-called 
good-neighbor policy, but neither is it as- 
sumed that this policy, which commends it- 
self to all thoughtful American citizens, con- 
templates the destruction or crippling of this 
Nation's industries or the impoverishment of 
its citizens. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, urgently requests: 

“1, That immediate consideration be given 
to modification of the policy and the alter- 
ation of regulations which have the effect 
of discontinuing mining operations while 
essential metals susceptible of being produced 
at home are procured from abroad, and which 
prevents the marketing of cattle feeding on 
Arizona’s ranges while processed meats are 
being shipped to many communities well 
able to supply all local needs.” 


“Senate Memorial 3 


“Memorial requesting the coordination of 
regulations affecting the production and 
availability of beet 


“To the President and the Congress of the 
United States: 

“Your memorialist 
sents: 

“The United States Government, through 
its several agencies charged with the direc- 
tion and management of phases of the war 
effort, has consistently and repeatedly ap- 
pealed to the Nation's producers to redouble 
their efforts in the production of essential 
foodstuffs, to the end that this country’s 
fighting men may be well fed, the resources 
of the armed forces of the Allies supple- 
mented, aid extended to ravaged and impov- 
erished peoples, and adequate subsistence 
provided for citizens and residents of the 
United States fighting the war on the home 
front, 

“This appeal has with particular emphasis 
been directed to producers of meat, since it 
is well understood that meat is a principal 
and indispensable part of the American diet. 

“The Government’s call has met with 
prompt and wholehearted response, and all 
previous records for the production of staple 
articles of food have been eclipsed, 

“Despite the efforts which have been put 
forth and the success, so far as production 
is concerned, which has attended them, it 
is an indisputable fact, inconsistent and in- 
congruous as it may seem, that with respect 
to certain commodities, and conspicuously 
so with respect to beef, a definite shortage 
exists throughout the Nation. 

“With the ranges overpopulated by a rec- 
ord increase of 12,000,000 head of beef cattle, 
the markets are illy supplied with beef, and 
citizens of necessary ration points 
are unable to have their legitimate wants 
supplied. 

“This undesirable condition reaches not 
only the consumer, but as well vitally affects 
the producer, who has done all within his 
power to meet the responsibility placed upon 
him by his Government. His ranges are 
overcrowded with cattle he cannot sell, to 
the injury of the ranges, and his breeding 
stock is becoming overaged. 

“These conditions, serious alike to the con- 
sumer and the producer, are due, it is felt, 
to lack of coordination of the policies and 
regulations of the several governmental agen- 
cies whose orders affect the cattle industry, 
and the failure of certain of such agencies 
to comprehend the nature of the problems 
involved. To the consumer, ration points 
for beef have little value when the beef 
cannot be found in the markets, although 
there is an abundance of cattle on the range 
to meet thelr demands. To the producer, 
an increase in herds serves little purpose 
when he cannot sell his cattle. The packer 


respectfully repre- 
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cannot buy beyond his quota, and therefore 
is unable adequately to supply the markets. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, earnestly requests: 

“1. That immediate steps be taken to place 
in the hands of a single agency all questions 
affecting the production, distribution and 
sale of meat for food. 

“2. That such agency be composed of rep- 
resentatives of consumers, producers, and 
the Government.” 


A memorial of the Senate of Arizona; to 
the Committee on Commerce: 


“Senate Memorial 1 


“Memorial praying Congress to extend the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 


Jour memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The expansion of civil aeronautics super- 
induced by the war, and the corollary demand 
for competent air pilots, will be multiplied 
in all its phases upon the return of peace 
activities. z 

“Without the stimulating effect of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939 the need 
for civilian pilots could not have been met. 
Without a continuation of the benefits of this 
act a tremendous shortage of pilots will occut, 
and a lucrative and useful field of employ- 
ment will be denied many thousands of men. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress pass S. 1432 or H. R. 
4079, extending the life of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act to July 1, 1949. 

“Adopted by the senate, March 13, 1944. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 14, 1944. 

“Filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
March 14, 1944.“ 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of Ari- 
zona; to the Committee on Finance; 


“Senate Joint Memorial 2 


“Joint memorial requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to increase 
the amounts of grants to States for old-age 
assistance 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

“Whereas under the acts of Congress now 
in effect providing for payments to the States 
for old-age assistance, the amount contrib- 
uted to the States is limited to one-half of 
the total of the sums expended during each 
quarter as old-age assistance, not counting 
so much of such expenditure with respect to 
any individual as exceeds $40; and such limi- 
tation discourages the States from assuming 
an unequal share of the expenditures by pro- 
viding for maximum payments to individuals 
of more than $40 per month; and 

“Whereas it is recognized by the United 
States Government and the several depart- 
ments thereof that the cost of living has 
greatly increased since the enactment of old- 
age assistance legislation by the Congress, 
and the amount presently contributed by the 
United States does not take into considera- 
tion such increased cost of living, and the 
needy aged will suffer as a result thereof; 
and 

“Whereas the dislocation of the civilian 
population during the present war, caused 
by the migration of a large segment of the 
population from their home States to other 
States, has and will place an undue and un- 
equal burden on certain States, including 
the State of Arizona, to the advantage of 
other States; and 

“Whereas the mild winters and excellent 
climatic conditions in Arizona and other 
Southwestern States has induced and will 
continue to induce large numbers of people 
to leave their home States and remove to 
Arizona and such other Southwestern States 
in their latter years of life in order to qualify 
for old-age assistance; and 
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“Whereas old-age assistance is, therefore, 
essentially a national and Federal problem 
which should be wholly provided for by the 
National Government: Now, therefore, your 
memorialist, the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona, prays: 

“That the Congress of the United States of 
America speedily enact such legislation as 

“(1) will recognize that old-age assistance 
should be wholly assumed by the National 
Government and provide that all amounts 
paid to aged needy individuals shall be paid 
by the National Government; or as 

“(2) will provide for payment to the States 
of an amount for old-age assistance equal to 
one-half of the total of all sums expended 
during any quarter up to the maximum 
amount provided by the law of each State, 
respectively, to be paid to any individual. 

“Adopted + the senate, March 14, 1944. 

“Adopted by the house, March 16, 1944. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 17, 1944. 

“Filed in the office of secretary of state, 
March 18, 1944.“ 


A memorial of the Senate of Arizona; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Senate Memorial 4 


“Memorial relating to the regulation of the 
insurance business 
“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Bills are now pending in Congress (H. R. 
$269, H. R. 3270, and 8. 1362) to affirm the 
intent of Congress that the regulation of 
the business of insurance remains within the 
control of the several States and that the 
acts of July 2, 1890, and October 15, 1914, as 
amended, be not applicable to that business. 
The bills in question are designed to leave 
the regulation of the business of insurance 
with the several States. 

“The State of Arizona receives frony its in- 
surance premium tax law, and from fees for 
the licensing of insurance companies and 
insurance agents, an average, based on the 
revenue during the last 5 years, of more than 
a quarter of a million dollars annually, such 
proceeds during the year 1943 amounting to 
$305,643.74. 

“Insurance business in this State is highly 
competitive. There are at present authorized 
to do business 143 stock fire companies, 7 
mutual fire companies, 1 reciprocal fire com- 
pany, 31 stock life insurance companies, 8 
mutual life insurance companies, 89 miscel- 
Ianeous stock companies, 10 miscellaneous 
mutual companies, and 3 miscellaneous re- 
ciprocal companies. In the year 1943, 4,627 
individual insurance agents were licensed. 

"A large portion of the“ premium tax col- 
lected from fire insurance companies is set 
aside under the law for the benefit of the 
firemen’s pension fund. 

“Fire insurance rates are determined pri- 
marily by local conditions, particularly the 
availability of water supply, fire fighting 
equipment, and the efficiency of fire depart- 
ments, all matters peculiarly within the juris- 
diction of State and local agencies. 

“By developing safety factors under State 
regulation, the fire insurance rates in Ari- 
zona were reduced 53.6 percent between the 
years 1926 and 1942. : 

“Should the regulation of insurance com- 
panies be withdrawn from the States such 
action would result in (a) the loss of a large 
amount of revenue now paid to the State 
of Arizona, requiring an increase in taxes 
upon other properties to supply such defi- 
ciency; (b) further encroachment by the 
Federal Government on the prerogatives of 
the State and the Withdrawing from State 
regulation of a matter which can most prac- 
tically be regulated by State and local agen- 
cles; (c) placing under Federal regulation 
the business and means of livelihood of at 
least 4,627 citizens of Arizona now actively 
engaged in the insurance business; (d) de- 
struction of the premium and rate structure 
built up over the years by competitive 
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methods, which has resulted in a decrease in 
fire insurance rates in this State of 53.6 per- 
cent. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress speedily enact the 
bills H. R. 3269, H. R. 3270, and S. 1362.” 


A concurrent memorial of the Legislature 
of Arizona; ordered to lie on the table: 


“House Concurrent Memorial 1 


“Concurrent memorial requesting Congress 
to enact the proposed bill of rights for 
men and women in the armed services 

“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“There are now approximately 10,000,000 

persons in the armed forces of the United 

States. 

“The Nation owes these men and women 
an eternal debt of gratitude, a debt which 
can never fully be repaid, but the Govern- 
ment can, however inadequately, evidence 
its appreciation of their services by making 
the transition period less difficult. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the Nation 
to make some provision for these service men 
and women 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, the 
Senate concurring, urgently requests: 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
promptly enact S. 1617, by Senator CLARK 
and others, and H. R. 3917, by Representative 
RaNKIN and others, which embody the pro- 
gram of the American Legion, known as the 
bill of rights for men and women now.in 
the armed services. 

“Passed by the house, March 15, 1944. 

“Passed by the senate, March 16, 1044. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 20, 1944. 

“Filed by the secretary of state, March 20, 
1944.” 


Petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to extend the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and also for an immediate roll-back of 
prices; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Resolutions adopted by Santa Monica Bay 
District Central Labor Council, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., and the National Maritime 
Union of America, of Charleston, S. C., fa- 
voring the adoption of measures to establish 
a Nation-wide broadcast of congressional 
proceedings to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

“House Joint Memorial 1 


“Memorial relating to the removal of tem- 
porary war housing in Arizona to rural 
areas 

“To the Congress of the Untted States and 

to the Untted States Senators and Con- 
gressmen from the State of Arizona: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“A large number of temporary housing 
units have been constructed in many locali- 
ties in Arizona and are being administered 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority in 
connection with war activities in ths State. 

“When such war activities are terminated, 
continued operation of such housing in these 
localities by the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority will depress the real-estate market 
and have a detrimental effect upon private 
home-building enterprise. 

“There exists in certain rural areas in the 
State a distinct need for improved housing 
facilities for farmers with small incomes and 
for farm labor. 

“Removal of such housing administered by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority to such 
rural areas and availability thereof to such 
farmers and farm labor through the media of 
authorized local authorities would be in the 
interest of the State and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
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“It is a matter of State concern that the 
removal and disposition of the temporary 
housing constructed and administered by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority for war 
purposes be effected in a manner designed to 
protect private enterprise and to effectuate 
the public purpose of making such housing 
available to such farmers and farm labor 
within this State. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That the Congress authorize the removal 
of such housing, when no longer essential to 
the war effort, through the medium of, or by 
sale or other disposition to, the State of Ari- 
zona or to appropriate local public agencies 
in the State of Arizona, for the purpose of 
making such housing available to farmers of 
small income and to farm labor in the State 
of Arizona, who are in need of improved 
housing facilities. ‘ 

“Passed by the house, March 15, 1944, 

“Passed by the senate, March 15, 1944. 

“Approved by the Governor, March 17, 
1944.” 

(The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the 
Senate a memorial identical with the fore- 
going, which was-referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor.) 


VETERANS' BENEFITS—RESOLUTION BY 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF - 
MARYLAND 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a resolu- 
tion adopted by the American Legion, 
Department of Maryland, relating to 
Senate bill 1767, the so-called G. I. bill 
of rights, I request that the resolution 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


The department commander, the grande 
chef de gare, five department vice command- 
ers, and the commanders, adjutants, and 
membership chairmen of 101 posts of the 
Department of Maryland, assembled at the 
War Memorial Building, Baltimore, Md., on 
Sunday, April 23, 1944, for the annual mem- 
bership ‘round-up, respectfully request Con- 
gressman Jonn E. Ranxtn, chairman of the 
Veterans’ Legislation Committee, to immedi- 
ately report the G. I. bill of rights—Senate 
1767—to the House floor, and any contro- 
versial sections be submitted to the Members 
of the House so that this bill may be enacted 
into law before May 30, 1944, as a tribute to 
the memory of all the men and women who 
have given their lives for the preservation of 
our co try, and further that a copy be sent 
to the senior Senator from Maryland, the 
Honorable Miutagp E. Typtnes; and the senior 
Representative of the Maryland delegation, 
the Honorable Tuomas D'ALESANDRO, for in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


CONTROL OF MISSOURI RIVER FLOODS— 
RESOLUTION BY CITY COUNCIL OF 
OMAHA, NEER. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the REcorp and appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution adopted by the city 
council of Omaha, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CITY OF OMAHA COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 18, 1944. 

Whereas during the last few days, Omaha 
and the surrounding territory, on both sides 
of the Missouri River, has witmessed the re- 
turn of destructive spring floods; and 
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Whereas many thousands of acres of valu- 
able productive land and many homes have 
been inundated by this catastrophe, and mil- 
lions of dollars needlessly lost; and 

Whereas to permit the continuance of such 
great waste, with the consequent great reduc- 
tion in crop production during this period of 
world conflict and food shortages, cannot but 
seriously retard America’s conduct of the 
global war in which we are now engaged; and 

Whereas a definite and effective plan, 
known as the Pick plan, for the control of 
the Missouri River has been adopted and 
laid before Congress for its approval, and for 
the allotment of funds for the work it ad- 
vised; and 

Whereas further delay in placing such plan 
into effect would be neither economically 
sound nor patriotically wise: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Omaha, That it is the sense of the City 
Council of the City of Omaha that the Con- 
gress of the United States should approve 
this plan with amendments to provide for 
immediate flood control without further de- 
lay, allot the necessary funds therefor, and 
order the immediate commencement of flood- 
control work thereunder, so that the needless 
destruction of farms and other properties 
can be brought to an early and definite end; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he is 
hereby, ordered and directed to transmit cer- 
tified copies of this resolution to all Nebraska 
Senators and Congressmen and to such others 
of adjoining States as may seem advisable. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 


true and correct copy of the original docu- | 


ment now on file in the city clerk’s office. 
M. J. DINEEN, Jr., 
City Clerk. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE SALE, TRANSPOR- 
TATION, AND USE OF CORN 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing in the Recorp and appropriate 
reference copy of a letter addressed by 
Harry B. Coffee, president of the Union 
Stock Yards Co., of Omaha, to Hon. 
Chester Bowles, Director of Price Ad- 
ministration, together With a resolution 
adopted by livestock feeders of the 
Omaha, Nebr., market territory. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
together with the resolution, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Union Stock Yarns Co., 
OF OMAHA, LTD., 
Omaha, Nebr., April 26, 1944. 
Hrn. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Director of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The enclosed resolution ex- 
presses the sentiment of the livestock pro- 
ducers in this area on the “corn freeze” order 
which is disrupting and congesting the live- 
stock markets and is causing further con- 
fusion and discouragement among the live- 
stock producers. 

Livestock feeders in the restricted area are 
unable to purchase corn necessary to com- 
plete their feeding operations. Others who 
have cattle and lambs contracted to put in 
their feedlots, find their contracts for corn 
have been canceled by the order and they are 
left in a serious dilemma. 

What is to be done with the thousands of 
thin cattle and lambs that must go to the 
feed lots to be fattened before they are 
slaughtered? The principal meat-producing 
area in America is now confronted with an 
order that will drastically curtail meat pro- 
duction. 

It would have been a simple matter to se- 
cure the necessary corn supply for the desig- 
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nated essential corn processors. The O. P. A. 
could allow the designated processors to pay 
a couple of cents premium per bushel in the 
open market for their corn. This would keep 
them supplied with available corn from sur- 
plus areas. The O. P. A. permitted California 
for more than 60 days this winter to pay a 
premium that drained this urea of millions 
of bushels of corn. No one could object to 
this plan which would facilitate the move- 
ment of corn to the essential war industries. 

The present W. F. A. Order No. 98 dis- 
rupts the entire economy in the restricted 
area and will seriously retard meat produc- 
tion. Under existing regulations the feed 
lots are being emptied and a beef shortage is 
certain within the next 60 days. 

Hoping you will use your influence to cor- 
rect this situation, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Y B. COFFEE, 
President. 


While livestock feeders of the Middle West 
are cognizant of the need for corn in the 
Nation’s essential war industries, and they 
are desirous of seeing that such necessary 
supplies are obtained immediately, at the 
same time they feel that all commercial 
corn-producing areas should contribute their 
proportionate share of those supplies. 

War Food Administration Order No. 98, 
Limitations on Sale, Transportation, and Use 
of Corn, requires, except as provided in the 
order, that all corn in the 125 designated 
counties be sold to the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The 125 desig- 
nated counties represent the largest meat- 
producing counties in the United States. 

The provisions of this order not only will 
curtail the continued production of meat, it 
will require the immediate marketing of live- 
stock, due to the inability of feeders to secure 
needed supplies of corn, because the livestock 
feeder will be unable to compete with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the pur- 
chase of corn: Therefore be it 

Resolved— : 

1. That War Food Administration Order 
No. 98, entitled “Limitations on the Sale, 
Transportation, and Use of Corn,” be amend- 
ed to provide that all commercial corn-pro- 
ducing counties be placed on the same basis 
as the 125 restricted counties and called upon 
to share in the contribution to the essential 
commercial corn processors. 

2. That livestock feeders in the restricted 
area be accorded a priority on corn second 
only to the processors of essential war mate- 
rials, and that the permits issued by the 
county A. A. A. committees to livestock feed- 
ers be acceptable for the purchase of corn 
held by elevators for the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on the same basis 
as purchases are made by the corn processors. 

3. That a reasonable percentage of the corn 
delivered to the elevators for the account of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation be set 
aside to meet the immediate essential needs 
of the livestock feeders in the restricted area. 

4. That corn from the essential meat-pro- 
ducing area be drawn upon only after every 
effort has been made to obtain supplies near- 
est the location of the essential corn proc- 
essors. 

5. That so long as it is available wheat be 
used in the production of alcohol. 

6. That this W. F. A. Order No. 98 be re- 
pealed just as soon as necessary supplies of 
corn to be used by the essential industries 
have been obtained. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SHIPSTEAD, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 

S. 873. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of tribal funds of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe of Indians; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 808); and 
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S. 1081. A bill to add certain lands to the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge; without amendment (Rept. No. 809). 

By Mt. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 

_H.R. 2105. A bill extending the time for 
repayment and authorizing increase of the 
revolving fund for the benefit of the Crow 
Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 810). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs; 

H. R. 21438. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain lands 
within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 811). 

By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

S. 198. A bill to amend further section 2 of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 
May 29, 1930, as amended; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 812); 

S. 1481. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 813); 

H. R. 4292. A bill to amend section 12 (b) 
of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 814); and 

H. R. 4320. A bill relating to the computa- 
tion of interest on contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund returned to employees 
upon their separation from the service; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 815). 

By Mr. MEAD, from the Committee on Civil 
Service: 

S. 1705. A bill to provide night differential 
for certain employees; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 816). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: $ 

S. 1419. A bill to authorize collectors of 
internal revenue to receive cashier's checks 
of certain banking institutions in payment 
for revenue stamps; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 817). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 267. A bill relating to marriage and di- 
vorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
823) ; 

S. 338. A bill for the relief of the Indians 
of the Fort Berthold Reservation in North 
Dakota; without amendment (Rept. No 818); 

S. 845. A bill to define the exterior bound- 
aries of the Warm Springs Indian Reserva- 
tion in Oregon, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 826); 

S. 1240. A bill to authorize payment to cer- 
tain enrolled members of the Seminole Tribe 
of Indians under act of July 2, 1942 (Public, 
No. 645, 77th Cong.); with amendments 
(Rept. No. 824); 

S. 1580. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the nonreservation 
Indian boarding school known as Sherman 
Institute, California; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 819); 

S. 1597. A bill to amend section 1, act of 
June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands for the Grand Coulee 
Dam and Reservoir, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 827); 

S. 1710. A bill to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the es- 
tate of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek In- 
dian; without amendment (Rept. No. 820); 

S. 1847. A bill to provide for the payment 
of attorneys’ fees from Osage tribal funds; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 821); 

S. 1848. A bill for the relief of Claude R. 
Whitlock, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 825); and 

H. R. 329. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to incur obligations for 
the benefit of natives of Alaska in advance 
of the enactment of legislation making ap- 
propriations therefor; without amendmeyt 
(Rept. No. 822). 
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8. Res. 243. Resolution further continuing 
the authority for a general survey of the 
condition of Indians in the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 828), and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 1501. A bill for the relief of the Rau 
Motor Sales Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 831); 

S. 1605. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Borrego and Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Silva; with amendments (Rept. No. 830); 

S. 1731. A bill for the relief of Helen Hal- 
verson; with an amendment (Rept. No. 829); 
and 

H. R. 2711. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
On Maag; with an amendment (Rept. No. 

). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 2008. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mae 
Scheidel, Mr. Fred Scheidel, Mr. Charles Tot- 
ten, and Miss Jean Scheidel: without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 833); 

H. R. 2303. A bill for the relief of O. W. 
James; with an amendment (Rept. No. 835); 
and 

H. R. 3114. A bill for the relief of Ruth Coe; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 832). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value 
or historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 

Philip M. Klutznick, of Nebraska, to be 
Administrator of the United States Housing 
Authority in the National Housing Agency 
vice Herbert Emmerich. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Joseph J. O'Connell. Jr., of New. York, 
N. Y., to be general counsel for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, in place of Randolph 
E. Paul, resigned; 

Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for a term expiring June 16, 1950 (re- 
appointment): 

George J. Schoeneman, ot Newport, R. I., 
to be Assistant Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, to fill an existing vacancy; 

Joseph P. Marcelle, of Brooklyn, N. X., to 
be collector of internal revenue for the first 
district of New York, in place of Joseph D. 
Nunan, Jr., resigned; 

Austin J. Mahoney, of Rochester, N. I., 
to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 8, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. (reappointment) ; 

Martin O. Bement, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 9, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y. (reappointment); 

Paul R. Leake, of Woodland, Calif., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 28, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif. (reappointment); and 

Sundry officers for promotion in the regu- 
lar corps of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 
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Brian S. Odem, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Texas, vice Douglas W. McGregor, resigned; 

William R. Smith, Jr., of Texas, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Texas; 

Edward M. Curran, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia; 

Harry O. Arend, of Alaska, to be United 
States attorney for division No. 4 of Alaska, 
vice Ralph J. Rivers, resigned; and 

George A. Wright, of Montana, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Montana, vice William W. Crawford, recess 
appointment expired August 5, 1939. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1867. A bill relating to the management 
and administration of national-forest graz- 
ing lands; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1868 (by request). A bill relative to the 
disposition of public lands of the United 
States situated in the State of Oklahoma be- 
tween the Cimarron base line and the north 
boundary of the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 1869. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mamte 
Dutch Vaughn; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. WHEELER introduced Senate bill 1870, 
which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 8 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1871. A bill for the relief of the Cherokee 
Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


ORDER OF INDUCTION UNDER SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill to 
amend the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the order of induction by age groups 
of certain men who have children, and 
for other purposes. 

I also ask that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received, appro- 
priately referred, and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1870) to amend the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, with respect to the order of 
induction by age groups of certain men 
who have children, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (m) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(m) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 (b), under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, on the 
basis of the best inventory information avail- 
able to him at the time of allocating calls, 
without affecting the usual regular and 
orderly flow of the Nation’s manpower into 
the armed forces as required for service 
therein, and in accordance with the requisi- 
tions of the land and naval forces and with 
the other provisions of this act, registrants 
shall, on a Nation-wide basis within the 
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Nation and a State-wide basis within each 
State, be ordered to report to induction sta- 
tions (1) in such a manner that registrants, 
regardless of their occupations-or the ac- 
tivities in which they may be engaged, who 
were married prior to December 8, 1941, who 
have maintained a bona fide family rela- 
tionship with their families since that date 
and who heve a child or children under 18 
yeurs of age, will be inducted after the 
induction of other registrants not deferred, 
exempted, relieved from liability, or post- 
poned from induction under this act or the 
rules and regulations prescribed thereunder 
who are available for induction and are 


acceptable to the land and naval forces, and 


(2) in the case of registrants who were mar- 
ried prior to December 8, 1941, who have 
maintained a bona fide family relationship 
with their families since that date, and who 
have a child or children under 18 years of 
age, in such a manner that such registrants 
who had attained the age of 26 years on May 
1. 1944, will be inducted after the induction 
of such registrants who had not attained 
the age of 26 years on May 1, 1944, who are 
not deferred, exempted, relieved from 
liability, or postponed from induction under 
this act or the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed thereunder, who are available for 
induction, and who are acceptable to the 
land and naval forces. No registrant who was 
married prior to December 8, 1941, who has 
maintained a bona fide family relationship 
with his family.since that date, who has a 
child or children under 18 years of age, and 
who had attained the age of 30 years on May 
1, 1944, shall hereafter, without his consent, 
be inducted for training or service under 
this act. The term ‘child’ as used in this 
section means a legitimate child born prior 
to September 15, 1942, a stepchild, adopted 
child, foster child, or a person who is in the 
relationship of child to the registrant, who 
became such prior to December 8, 1941, who 
is less than 18 years of age or who by reason 
of mental or physical defects is incapable 
of self-support, who is unmarried, and with 
whom the registrant has maintained a bona 
fide family relationship in their home since 
December 7, 1941, or since the date of birth 
if such date of birth ig later than December 
7. 1941: Provided, That no individuals shall 
be called for induction, ordered to report to 
induction stations, or be inducted because 
of their occupations, or by occupational 
groups, or by groups in any plant or institu- 
tions, except pursuant to a requisition by 
the land or naval forces for persons in needed 
medical, professional, and specialist cate- 
gories.” 

Sec. 2. In any general demobilization or 
release from active duty of persons in the 
active military and naval service the military 
and naval forces shall follow a general policy, 
insofar as practicable and compatible with 
military operations, of discharging or reliev- 
ing from active duty persons who have 
children with whom they maintain a bona 
fide family relationship, before discharging 
or releasing other persons from active duty. 


Mr. WHEELER. In connection with 
the bill I have just introduced I wish to 
call attention to one of a great many 
editorials which have appeared recently. 
An editorial appeared in the New York 
Sun on Monday, April 24, from which I 
read the following: 

IT IS TIME TO PUT AN END TO MUDDLE OF THE 
DRAFT 


“Where do you stand in the draft?” 

“T don’t know—I haven't seen a paper in 
the last 3 hours.“ 

This current joke has the twin elements 
of humor; truth, blended with exaggeration. 
It is plain truth that for millions of men, 
for their families, for their employers, the 
draft today spells uncertainty. Men subject 
to it may know or think they know what 
their present status is, but they do not know 


am 
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what it will be 3 weeks from now or 3 months 
from now. They do not know whether the 
regulations which tak Joe Jones into service 
on Monday will apply to Fred Brown on 
Wednesday or not. 

Almost any man across Whose tomorrow 
lies a question mark wil! testify that he can 
stand anything better than uncertainty. 
He asks no ironclad guaranty of the future, 
but only reasonable assurance that he will 
be able to plan a little ahead. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
text of the editorial be printed in the 
Recoxp at this point. 

There eing no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IT IS TIME TO PUT AN END TO MUDDLE OF THE 
DRAFT 

“Where do you stand in the draft?” 

“I don’t know, I haven't seen a paper in 
the last 3 hours.” 

This current joke has the twin elements 
of humor—truth blended with exaggeration. 
It is plain truth that for millions of men, 
for their families, for their employers, the 
draft today spells uncertainty. Men sub- 
ject to it may know or think they know 
what their present status is, but they do 
not know what it will be 3 weeks from now 
or 3 months from now. They do not know 
whether the regulations which take Joe Jones 
into service on Monday will*apply to Fred 
Brown on Wednesday or not. 

Almost any man across whose tomorrow 
lies a question mark will testify that he 
can stand anything better than uncertainty. 
He asks no ironclad guaranty of the future, 
but only reasonable assurance that he will 
be able to plan a little ahead. 

Whether operating at its best or at its 
worst, selective service has undergone many 
changes since September 16, 1940, when the 
President put his signature to the original 
act. In the summer of 1940 two courses 
were open. One was to follow the European 
system of calling up classes for traihing and 
service; that is, putting all physically fit 
men of 20 or 21 or 22 into uniform. The 
other was to follow the American pattern 
of 1917-18, under which all men in broad 
age groups were liable to service. Time was 
thought to be lacking to follow the first 
course. Following the second course through 
periods when war was unlikely, then prob- 
able, then a reality, has produced a great 
variety of changes, some of them highly con- 
tradictory. 

The original bill—not the original law— 
provided for registration of all males from 
18 to 65, with those from 21 to 45 subject 
to call to the armed forces, and with quotas 
for the age groups from 21 to 31, 31 to 38, 
and 38 to 45, a sort of selective service by 
proportional representation. Though this 
militarily inept idea never was written into 
law, it needs to be kept in mind. Bone 
slivers sometimes work through the jaw long 
after a tooth has been pulled; the notion of 
the democratic distribution of military serv- 
ice among all age groups, though never writ- 
ten into law, has plagued the operation of 
selective service down to the present time. 

The 1940 law, as enacted, provided the 
broad basis for selective service, then limited 
to those from 21 to 35. Since then there 
have been five principal changes by law: 
Repeal of the limitations on where and how 
long inducted men could serve; amendment 
of the law to provide for registration of all 
males from 18 to 65 and for the training 
and service of those from 20 to 45; the blanket 
deferment of farmers and farm workers who 
met certain conditions; setting up, through 
the Allotment and Allowance Aci, of seven 
classes of registrants, to be drawn upon in 
order; and extension of the draft to those 18 
and 19 years old. 

Such a summary statement of the changes 
in the text of the statute is too simple, for 
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the law is merely the basis on which selec- 
tive service has operated. It would be neces- 
sary to study the voluminous and frequently 
amended regulations of the Selective Service 
System, the decisions of appeal agents, the 
course of action of thousands of local draft 
boards to know the full story of the changes 
in selective service. Some changes have been 
compelled by action of Congress. Some have 
come because of changes in the course and 
character of the war. Others have come 
from the War Manpower Commission or the 
Selective Service System, acting on their own 
authority. A few have come from draft 
boards operating in a vacuum. 

After all these changes Selective Service 
still has not shaken down enough to end 
uncertainty. Of late, in fact, the rate of 
changes in policy seems to have been stepped 
u 


p. 

Can this uncertainty be ended, if not for 
all men subject to the draft, tħen for most 
of them? There have been various answers 
to this question, but they have been unof- 
ficial. For example, it is said that if you 
are under 22 you have practically no chance 
of deferment; if you are between 22 and 
26, your chances of deferment are slight; 
if you are between 26 and 29, you will prob- 
ably not be called soon; if you are over 29, 
the chances are slim that you will be called 
this year. Such statements are informed 
guesses, at the best, based on the fact that 
the latest turn the draft policy has taken has 
been the fruit of the Army’s demand for 
young men for combat duty and replacement 
of combat troops. This latest turn has been 
attributed by some to alterations in high 
military policy between 1940 and 1944; that 
is, the emphasis in 1940 was on armored 
forces and air power, whereas now it has 
swung back to infantry, with the need for 
young men imperative. 

If this is correct, if the draft is to take 
younger men at the expense of occupational 
deferment, whether in industry or agricul- 
ture, then it ought to be possible to provide 
reasonable certainty about the future for a 
large proportion of men not subject to im- 
mediate call. Reasonable certainty is all that 
they ask. 

The Army has shown that it can make its 
estimates with considerable accuracy. The 
Navy knows pretty closely how many men it 
will need over the next months. Selective 
Service officials know how many men are 
available in the various age groups and how 
many of them can be expected to be physi- 
cally acceptable. That service also knows 
how many men are deferred for occupational 
reasons, how many because of dependents, 
how many on both accounts. 

Is there the basis for a long-range policy 
in all this accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience? It would seem so. Senator Tarr 
has suggested that it be formulated by agree- 
ment among all the agencies concerned. 
There is one agency with a big concern not 
easy to bring into any conference or meeting 
of minds and that is Congress. It would be 
easy to adopt a long-range policy without 
changing the law as it stands, for the law 
is relatively flexible. But it would be im- 
possible to carry out a long-range policy if 
the effects of the policy were to lead Con- 
gress into constant efforts to amend the law. 
If the service agencies and others concerned 
reach an agreement on policy that promises 
reasonable certainty for a reasonable time, 
that policy, except in an emergency, ought 
not to be disturbed by Congress or anybody 
else. 

Part of the story of the draft is the story 
of how to reconcile the irreconcilable. We 
have had to grow and harvest more food than 
ever before; we have had to produce and ship 
more munitions than ever before in our his- 
tory; we have had to build and man the big- 
gest Navy ever; we have had to raise and 
train and equip an Army of unprecedented 
size; we have had to provide the goods and 
services for lend-lease operations of tremen- 
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dous magnitude. We have had to do all this 
with our original human resources. We 
could appropriate billions of dollars, but we 
could not appropriate 10,000,000 men for the 
armed forces, or millions of new workers for 
arms plants, or thousands of new farmers. 
We had to do with what we had. 

Granted all that, it is late in the day to 
be making over selective service every 15 min- 
utes. It is late in the day to pull men one 
way on Tuesday and another way on Thurs- 
day. The whole country is angry over ‘his 
confusion. It is demanding that an end be 
put to the mess and muddle into which the 
draft has fallen—an end to the off-again, on- 
again, gone-again phase of selective service. 
Now is the time to adopt some clear policy 
and to stick to it for more than 2 weeks 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that my reason for intrcducing 
the bill is the uncertainty which exists 
in the country with reference to the 
draft. It will be recalled that when I 
introduced another bill dealing with the 
same subject a little more than a year 
ago I suggested that my reason for in- 
troducing it was to clear up the existing 
uncertainty. A substitute bill for the bill 
which I introduced was passed, and the 
statement was made at that time that 
passage of the measure would undoubt- 
edly clear up the existing uncertainty. 

Today, Mr. President, there is more 
confusion and more uncertainty in this 
country with respect to the draft law and 
the manpower situation than has existed 
at any time. In my judgment the uncer- 
tainty is leading toward a breaking down 
of the morale of the country. 

The statement is now generally being 
made that the Army does not want men 
over 30 years of age. My bill provides 
that in the case of men under 26 years 
of age the Army shall first take men sub- 
ject to draft who are not fathers; that 
married men between the ages of 26 and 
30 shall not be inducted until after the 
induction of those less than 26 years of 
age; and that the Army shall defer all 
married men over 30 years of age who 
have children and who are living with 
their families. 

I have been informed from various 
sources that the Army will probably not 
take men who are over 30 years of age 
unless something unforeseen shall hap- 
pen. It seems to m. that Congress should 
say definitely that the Army shall not 
take fathers, If fathers are taken it nat- 
urally results in breaking up the home. 
Unless definite provision is made with 
respect to fathers they will be left in 
complete uncertainty as to their position 
under the conditions which exist at the 
present time. If at a later time it be- 
comes necessary to take fathers, the Con- 
gress of the United States can promptly 
pass legislation which would change the 
status of fathers, and I should be one of 
the first to join in changing the provision 
with respect to fathers if it becomes es- 
sential that they be taken. In the mean- 
time something should be done now to 
make definite and positive provision, so 
that the uncertainty may be done away 
with as well as the confusion which now 
exists, so that our people may know where 
they stand from day to day. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4679) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1944 


1945, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


RECOMMITTAL OF BILL 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Civil Service Committee, I 
wish to ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (S. 522) providing for separation 
from the classified civil service of per- 
sons absent from their official duties for 
certain periods, which has heretofore 
been reported to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCKELLAR], be withdrawn from 
the calendar and recommitted to the 
committee for its further consideration. 
I may say that I have asked the agree- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee to 
this effect, and he has no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was diverted and I did era hear 
what the request was. Will the Senator 
repeat it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. A bill of rather minor 
importance was reported by the Civil 
Service Committee several days ago by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKe.tar]. Because of 
certain aspects which were not thor- 
oughly understood by the committee, the 
committee has asked me to request 
unanimous consent that the bill be with- 
drawn from the calendar and recom- 
mitted to the committee ~~ further con- 
sideration, 

Mr. WHITE. Very well, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill is withdrawn from the 
calendar and recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. MEAD submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 461) to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF EMERGENCY PRICE 
CONTROL ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1764) to amend the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 (Pub- 
lic Law 421, 77th Cong.) as amended by 
the act of October 2, 1942 (Public Law 
729, 78th Cong.), which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed, 
IMPROVEMENT OF BEAVER AND Ma- 

HONING RIVERS, PENNSYLVANIA AND 

OHIO—AMENDMENT 

Mr. BURTON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE 

AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES—AMEND- 

MENT 


Mr. HOLMAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
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the bill (H. R. 4414) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch and for 
the judiciary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be print- 
ed, as follows: 

On page 45, line 10, after the first semi- 
colon, insert the following: “for payment 
of compensation in lieu of leave of absence 
to employees and former employees, or in 
the case of those who have died or become 
incompeten since June 30, 1932, to their 
legal representatives, for leave of absence 
earned during the fiscal year 1932 which 
has not been taken and for which they have 
not otherwise been com ted, such pay- 
ment to be at a rate equal to the rate of 
compensation of the employee during the 
time in which such leave was earned.” 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator “rom Iowa |Mr. 
Witson] be excused from further service on 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and that he be assigned to service on 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
and 

That the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] be assigned to service on the following 
committees: Commerce, Indian Affairs, Erri- 
gation and Reclamation, the Library, and 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AMERICA CAN DO BETTER—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BURTON 


Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “America Can Do Better,” delivered 
by him before the Ohio Federation of Re- 
publican Women at Columbus, Ohio, April 
21. 1944, which appears in the Appendtx.] 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY—STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by him for May 3, Poland’s national 
holiday, the anniversary of the signing of 
the Polish Constitution on May 3, 1791, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PRESENTATION OF GOLD MEDAL AWARD 
TO MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK BY NEW 
YORK SOUTHERN SOCIETY 


Mr. GEORGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
the record of the fifty-eighth annual dinner 
of the New York Southern Society, at the 
Waildort-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
December 3, 1943, and the annual meeting 
of the society at the University Club, New 
York City, on April 16, 1943, at which a gold 
medal was ted to Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, which appear in the Appendix.] 


COMPULSORY SICKNESS INSURANCE— 
EDITORIAL FROM CHRISTIAN SENCE 
MONITOR 
[Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “‘Sauce for the Goose,” discussing the 
question of compulsory sickness insurance, 
published in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 14, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

AMERICA AT WAR ON THE FARM FRONT— 

ARTICLE BY SELDEN MENEFEE 
[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rercorp an article en- 
titled “America at War,” by Selden Menefee, 
having to do with the farm situation, writ- 
ten and published in the Washington Post, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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STATEMENT BY VINCENTE LOMBARDO 
TOLEDANO ON AIMS OF LATIN 
NATIONS . 
Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recor an article pub- 

lished in the Washington Times-Herald of 

April 25, 1944, containing a statement by 

Vincente Lombardo Toledano, made to the 

International Labor Organization in session 

at Philadelphia, dealing with the aims of 

Latin nations, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 


COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
BALLOT ON INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS 
Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the result of 

Commonwealth Club of California ballot on 

international relations, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY — ARTICLE 

BY PICO CORTES 
Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article in re- 
gard to the Inter-American Highway, written 
by Pico Cortes and published in the Naples 

Record, Ontario County, N. Y., of April 19, 

1944, which appears in the Appendix,] 

HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS IN SELIGMAN 

MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn a statement re- 
garding historical documents available at the 

Seligman Memorial Library, Columbia Uni- 

versity, which appears in the Appendix.] 

IMPORTANCE OF INFANTRY—ADDRESS 

BY BRIGADIER GENERAL WILBUR 
Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Brig. Gen. William H. Wilbur at 
the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors held at the Statler 

Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 22, 1944, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

SGT. CHARLES “COMMANDO” KELLY 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, Monday, 
April 24, and Tuesday, April 25, 1944, 
were memorable days in the history of 
the city of Pittsburgh and the State of 
Pennsylvania, for on the former date 
Sgt. Charles E. “Commando” Kelly, the 
one-man army, came home from the 
wars, and the latter date, designated as 
Commando Kelly Day, was marked by a 
community-wide celebration in the city 
of Pittsburgh. 

The daring exploits of “Commando” 
Kelly at the Salerno beachhead in Italy 
are well known. For his courage and 
bravery in that action Sergeant Kelly 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor—1 of 15 living men who have re- 
ceived that coveted medal during the 
present war. 

The account of “Commando” Kelly’s 


-heroism—although he would not call it 


that—is best told in his own words. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recor as a part of my re- 
marks excerpts from an article which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
of April 25, which recounts in the ser- 
geant’s own words the events and actions 
for which he was cited. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the excerpts will be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The excerpts are as follows: 


Sergeant Kelly began his story with the 
landing of the Thirty-sixth Division on the 
Salerno Beach September 9. 

We had no artillery cover and the infan- 
try pushed those boys in like nothing was in 
front of them. Those boys slipped out in 
front of tanks with automatic rifles and tried 
to stop them.” 

YANKS STOP THEM 

“The Germans would come with their tanks 
and armored cars and our boys would lay 
waiting for them, then jump out and throw 
hand grenades. They stopped a lot of them, 
too. Those Germans were scared. 1 saw 
some of them jump out with their hands up 
and some of them actually shot themselves 
before they d be captured 

“We sent out patrols and finally found 
where the Germans actually were. It was 22 
miles away.” 

“So,” went on the sergeant in the most 
matter-of-fact way imaginable, “we marched 
those 22 miles, and the next morning we at- 
tacked the hill where the Germans were 
dug in. 

“Somehow I seemed to get out in front 
just sticking my neck out, I guess. We 
rushed the machine-gun nests and cleaned 
them out and reached the top of the hill. 
That night I went out and found a bivouac 
area where the Germans were gathered and 
came back and reported; So they sent me 
back again and I got back that time, too, 
with my report.” 

But the third time Kelly went back to check 
up on the German movements he and a 
group of men were cut off. They opened fire 
on the Germans with automatic rifles and 
the Germans began to drop. 


GOES FOR AMMUNITION 


And there in Kelly’s story is revealed the 
temperament that wins congressional medals. 

“I had a lot of fun watchir g them,“ he re- 
ported and he wasn’t trying to be funny 
either. 

“We were running out of ammunition but 
the boys decided to stay. Then finally we did 
run out of ammunition entirely and we had 
to withdraw to our company lines until we 
got more ammunition. 

“The Germans attacked and we dropped 
them as they came. The German casualties 
were at least 8 to 1 of ours. But our 
ammunition got to running low again and I 
yolunteered tc get some.” 

“So I got it,” is the way Kelly dismissed 
the whole thing and then jumped his story 
ahead to— . 

“The third time I went after ammunition 
I didn't get back. I got stuck.” 

Back at the ammunition dump Kelly and 
the men there were ordered to carry all the 
ammunition to a house nearby. The Ger- 
mans were advancing. Then came some more 
of the Kelly idea of fun. “Everything was 
fine, I had a pair of good field glasses and 
could see the Germans a long way off. We 
all had a lot of fun We had plenty of every- 
thing. I burned out four machine guns. 
Then I picked a bazooka and fired that awhile. 

“Then I went outside and came on a 37- 
millimeter gun. I'd never fired one of those 
things before but all you have to do is ask 
yourself ‘How does it go?’ Then you just 
start pushing things and all of a sudden you 
touch something and off it goes.” 

GOES BACK TO HOUSE 

Whatever it was.that Kelly touched on 
th-t 37-millimeter antitank gun it stopped 
the Germans for a time. Apparently not 
wanting to miss any of his own peculiar idea 
of fun Kelly went back into the beleaguered 
house. That's when he got into the mortar 
shell tossing tournament that the whole 
country has been reading about. 

“I found a lot of 60-millimeter mortar 
shells laying on the floor. I figured that if I 
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could set one of them off it would at least 
scare the Germans. I started to tap it on 
the window sill and the pin fell out and I 
threw it. 

“Well, those shells stopped them.” 

“How many mortar shells did you throw?” 
one of the newspapermen wanted to know. 

“Oh, there must have been about 15 of 
them I Imagine and I kept on heaving them 
until I ran out.” 

“How far could you throw them?” was the 
next question. 

“It was three stories up where I was and 
there was a 50-foot drop into a gully where 
the Germans were, so I guess I could get em 
across almost 50 yards.” s 

“Any idea how much ammunitton you shot 
away?” another newspaperman wanted to 
know. 

“Well, I fired 3,000 rounds in an hour,” 
returned the lad from Shawano Street. “I 
just kept pouring it out. I know I used up 
four cases of bullets in 4 or 5 hours there.” 


HE LEARNED THE HARD WAY 


“Did you know anything about firearms be- 
fore you went into the service?” was another 
question. 

"I had very little experience,“ said Kelly, 
earnestly. What I know I picked up in the 
Army—and most of it after I got into action.” 

“How many different types of weapons did 
you use in the 48 hours you were penned 
up in that house?” another interviewer 
wanted to know. 

“I fired every weapon the infantry uses,” 
said Kelly: “Browning automatics, light ma- 
chine guns, water-cooled machine guns, ba- 
zookas, nd that 37-millimeter gun I told you 
about. 

“You don't have to know anything about 
them,” he assured his listeners reassuringly. 
“Just keep on pushing them around and 
they'll shoot. 

“But the ruined house was becoming too 
hot for the handful of doughboys left, and 
they decided to get out. A couple of patrols 
failed to get through.” 

Kelly volunteered to stick and cover the 
withdrawal of his detail. 

“I stayed there fighting for a while until 
the fellows got away, and then I sneaked 
down in the cellar and out the back way and 
got out into the streets. 

“Iran into a lot of fellows, You just didn't 
know who was who. I passed Germans that 
didn’t pay any attention to me.” Part of 
that night Kelly spent in a ditch. 

“When 1 woke up there were Germans all 
around me—most of them wounded and call- 
ing for aqua. I kept on going and finally 
ran into another regiment that was with- 
drawing, and I went with them. Then I 
went back to my own regiment, and the first 
thing they sent me out on another patrol. 
Well, I came back from that one, too, and 
after that we went back to get reorganized.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, that in- 
deed is such action as we in America are 
proud to honor. But even more impres- 
sive to me was the sincere, humble at- 
titude of this hero who, though he had 
been raised in one of the less palatial 
districts of the city, turned his back upon 
the luxury of a $55-a-day suite in one 
of Pittsburgh’s principal hotels with 
these words: “This home was good 
enough for my mom, Mr. Mayor, and it’s 
good enough for me.” 

Thus this young man, a justly cele- 
brated hero in the eyes of the Nation, 
went home with mom! — mom“ who 
has given flve other sons to the services 
of America; “mom” whose two other boys 
are ready and willing to join forces with 
their brothers in the common cause. 
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This hero of the hour showed himself 
to be a real American and a real man 
when he turned his back upon luxury 
and acclaim to return with his family 
to the old home on Shawano Street, 
where “mom” had given him and his 
brothers a proper start in the journey 
of life. 

Mr. President, the real measure of any 
man is the love and attachment which 
he feels for his mother and his home. 
“Commando” Kelly has met that meas- 
ure with full merit. There is no palace 
in all the world that can approach the 
splendor and the spirit which prevails 
in the Kelly home on Pittsburgh’s north 
side today. 

The fine example which this young 
man has set both at home and abroad 
has gladdened and made proud the heart 
of every American. “Commando” Kelly 
has proved himself worthy of the homage 
of the Nation and the love of a splendid 
mother. 


SALES OF WAR STAMPS AND BONDS BY 
SENATE AND HOUSE PAGES 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to speax briefly about the activities of 
the pages of the Senate, as well as those 
of the other House, in the sale of War 
bonds and stamps. It may not be known 
to most of us that for some time these 
young men have been very active in this 
direction. As a matter of fact, they 
have already sold several thousands of 
dollars’ worth of War bonds and stamps. 
I refer particularly to the pages in this 
Chamber, whom we see before us, and 
who, we are told, have cooperated with 
the House pages, who have also sold a 
great many thousand dollars’ worth of 
War bonds and stamps. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment 
the young men, and invite attention to 
the fact that in furtherance of their 
activities an informal dance has been 
planned. Perhaps most of us already 
have received an invitation to the dance 
which will be held at 8 o’clock on Mon- 
day evening next, in the new ballroom 
of the Shoreham Hotel. I understand 
that everyone is invited to attend. The 
purpose of the dance is to further the 
sale of War bonds and stamps. I am 
told there will be present an all-girl or- 
chestra, and possibly music will be also 
supplied by the Air Corps Band. There 
will be booths at which War bonds and 
stamps will be on sale. 

I think the activity is a patriotic one, 
and that the young men are entitled to 
a word of praise being said about them 
because of the work which they have 
been doing. I hope we will do all we 
can to back them up. 


TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
desire to make a statement and I shall be 
particularly obliged if I may have the 
attention of the able majority leader in 
connection with what I am about to say. 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
this morning voted unanimously to re- 
port to the Senate next Monday Senate 
bill 1718, which deals with a formula 
for the swift and conclusive termination 
of war contracts and the clearance of 
war plants. This action was taken on 
a unanimous report from the Murray 
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subcommittee headed by the able junior 
Senator from Montana who has rendered 
yeoman service to this desperately im- 
portant cause. The proposed legislation 
partially originates in the special com- 
mittee of the Senate headed by the able 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Special Committee on Post-War Econ- 
nomic Planning, of which Iam a member. 
It has the unanimous support of that 
committee; it has the united support of 
all the procurement departments of the 
Government; it has the support of Mr. 
Baruch, who has led in the consideration 
of this matter in behalf of the executive 
department; it now has the unanimous 
na of the Military Affairs Commit- 
e 


Mr. President, there is nothing so im- 
portant to the economic life of the 
United States as that this proposed leg- 
islation shall be immediately concluded 
in the Senate and then acted upon in 
the House. Involved in it is the whole 
post-war economic life of the Nation, 
Contingent upon it is our successful tran- 
sition from war economy to peace econ- 
omy. War contracts in the billions of 
dollars are being terminated already. 
War contracts in the hundreds of billions 
of dollars will be terminated from coast 
to coast when the incalculably precious 
hour of armistice arrives. Unless we are 
prepared in advance for that climax, and 
its aftermath, we shall face economic 
confusion and economic chaos in Amer- 
ica The preparation cannot longer be 
delayed, Every hour of delay from now 
on, as Mr. Baruch put it to me himself 
this week, invites staggering adventures 
in adversity; whereas adequate and effec- 
tive congressional action, before it is too 
late, will cut the demobilization and re- 
conversion hazard to a minimum and 
will hasten the ultimate day of a great 
and stable peace prosperity. Fifty mil- 
lion post-war jobs are involved in what 
Iam saying. Eighty percent of the an- 
nual national income is involved. We 
can have the greatest panic in history; 
or we can, with but a brief transition 
interlude, have the greatest peacetime 
prosperity in our history, The choice, in 
the first instance, hangs upon congres- 
sional action; and time is now the 
essence of this action. 

We have been dealing with this prob- 
lem for about 9 months, in committee 
hearings, and in the discussion of vari- 
our legislative formulas, in various com- 
mittees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate. It has involved essential and in- 
dispensable exploration. American in- 
dustry has patiently cooperated in these 
long labors. But now the time has come 
when we must have action, because the 
time has arrived when those whom we 
intend to hold responsible for operating 
private enterprise on a basis that shall 
restore us to economic stability and full 
employment in post-war days must have, 
without further delay, the dependable 
knowledge as to what the congressional 
formula and the congressional attitude 
wip be. They can do nothing until we 
act. 

The most controversial phase of the 
demobilization and reconversion problem 
in respect to war contracts is the ques- 
tion of the disposal of surplus property. 
We have deliberately eliminated that 
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phase of the problem from this imme- 
diate legislation, for the very good rea- 
son that there should be practically no 
controversy regarding the formula in 
respect to contract termination and plant 
clearance, In other words, we are put- 
ting first things first; we are asking pres- 
ent action at the point where it should 
be easiest to get. We are striving to get 
underway. Therefore, having elimi- 
nated the most controversial phase of 
the matter, and postponed its consider- 
ation until after the consideration of 
the present legislative proposal shall be 
concluded, I respectfully submit that the 
legislation respecting contract termina- 
tion and plant clearance should have im- 
mediate right-of-way in the Senate. 

I repeat that upon the effective answer 
by Congress to the question involved 
literally depend 50,000,000 post-war jobs, 
literally depends the success with which 
we meet the post-war economic impact, 
literally depends the economic life of this 
country. 

It is in a wholly unpolitical way that 
I add to this statement that in a con- 
ference of Republican Senators this 
morning we unanimously agreed that 
we would join in the request that Sen- 
ate bill 1718 shall have immediate right- 
of-way in the Senate, and I very re- 
spectfully present the request to the able 
majority leader, in the hope that in be- 
half of the proposed legislation, which 
has the united support of the George 
committee, the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, the procurement officers of the 
Government, and Mr. Baruch himself, 
some way may be found next week, with- 
out fail, to conclude action on the pro- 
posed legislation on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs has so far 
mentioned this matter to me, or indi- 
cated when the committee would like to 
have the bill taken up. I do not know 
as yet when the report will actually be 
made, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It will be made 
Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might say that it 
had been contemplated that the Senate 
would recess today until Tuesday. There 
is now pending a bill, which is the un- 
finished business, which should not take 
long, but on which I understand the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], the mi- 
nority leader, will request that no vote 
be taken today. That would take it over 
until next week. I do not know that 
there is any appropriation bill which is 
urgent. Therefore I can assure the Sen- 
ator, so far as I am concerned, that early 
next week, it may be following the pend- 
ing order, we may be able to take up 
the bill to which he refers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There will not be an 
appropriation bill considered on Tues- 
day. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for his helpful state- 
ment. I think perhaps I should apolo- 
gize for “jumping the gun” in respect 
to the proposed legislation. It just hap- 
pens that I come from the No. 1 war 
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production area of the United States, 
and therefore I also come from the No. 1 
area in which the terrific post-war re- 
conversion problem is of paramount 
importance. It is only because I have 
had definite and specific evidence, time 
and time again, in the last few weeks, 
that there is a serious hazard to the 
country and its ultimate welfare in every 
additional hour that we delay in respect 
to the legislation, that I have presumed 
to make this advance statement. 

I wish to include in the statement my 
compliments and respects to the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which has cooperated magnifi- 
cently this week in bringing the matter 
to a swift committee conclusion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I may ask the 
Senator to yield further 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I myself am a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning, 
along with the Senator from Michigan, 
and we all know that that committee has 
worked diligently for months on this 
whole problem, and the proposal to 
which he has called attention is a part 
of the program we must enact into law. 
It may be the most urgent and immedi- 
ate problem, others being required to 
await a little further development and a 
little more information. 

This problem is very important, and 
the Committee on Post-War Planning 
so considered it, and reported its recom- 
mendation, and actually framed a bill, 
which was introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

I realize the importance of disposing 
of the matter, in order that facilities of 
all kinds which are to be discontinued, 
and contract holders who have rights 
growing out of the war, may know as 
soon as possible what their rights are. 
So that I think we should dispose of the 
proposed legislation, and I am sure we 
can do it early next week. 

Mr. REVERCOMB rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
majority leader, and I am about to yield 
to the able Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. Revercoms], who, I should like to 
say in the course of yielding, is a member 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs which has just made this 
favorable disposition of Senate bill 1718, 
to which T have referred. I express my 
personal thanks to the Senator from 
West Virginia for aiding in the expedition 
of the action on the bill. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
appreciate very much the remarks of the 
able Senator from Michigan. As a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, composed of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] 
and myself, I wish to urge that the bill 
be brought on for consideration by the 
Senate as quickly as possible. I am de- 
lighted this morning to hear the majority 
leader consent to that being done, stating 
that he will aid in it being accomplished. 

After listening to evidence on this 
subject for several months I know how 
much such legislation is needed in order 
to continue the industries of this country 
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in operation. It is the first definite, pro- 
gressive, positive step in furnishing work 
to men not only during the post-war 
period but at this time, now, when the 
reconversion from war industry to peace 
industry is beginning to get under way. 
The bill was reported by the subcommit- 
tee to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and by the Committee on Military Affairs 
this morning unanimously ordered to be 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did the Committee 
on Military Affairs add any substantial 
amendments to the bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am advised it 
did not add anything substantial. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, I 
have concluded the statement I desired 
tomake. Ithank the Senator from West 
Virginia for what he has said. I wish 
to be sure that the Recorp shows my ap- 
preciation for the cooperation of the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], who was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and who has joined in this utterly 
essential effort to conclude this task be- 
fore it is too late. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I might further say 
that, so far as I now know, there is no 
reason why the bill cannot follow the 
pending unfinished business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the Senator from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I sat 
in the meeting of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs this morning, and ordering 
the bill under discussion to be reported 
we added an admonition recommending 
expedition in the consideration of the 
subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Senator. Expedition is absolutely essen- 
tial. Icannot overemphasize that point. 

Mr. VANDENBERG subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in connection with the 
remarks I made previously today, and 
immediately following them, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a letter to me from President 
Alvan Macauley, of the Automotive 
Council for War Production. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUTOMOTIVE COUNCIL 
ron WAR PRODUCTION, 
Detroit, Mich., April 22, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran SENATOR VANDENBERG: Your conclu- 
sions on contract-termination legislation 
now pending before Congress will vitally ar- 
fect post-war employment. The reconversion 
period and unemployment will be long or 
short and great or small depending upon the 
action taken by Congress. The contract-ter- 
mination and reconversion obstacles facing 
the automotive industry emphasize the need 
for early legislative action in order that 
“ground rules” may be known well in ad- 
vance of the general termination at the end 
of the war in either major theater. 

Employment in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and use of motor vehicles directly affects 
every section of the country. Before the 
war, one out of every seven of the Nation’s 
workers was dependent for his employment 
upon the automotive industry, its suppliers, 
and highway transport. Even though the 
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reemployment of all of these workers may not 
depend directly upon prompt solutions of the 
above problems, this ratio indicates their far- 
reaching importance, 
0 . . * * 
Sincerely yours, 
ALVAN MACAULEY, 
President. 


THE SEIZURE BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to read the follewing: 

In modern war the maintenance of a 
healthy, orderly, and stable civilian economy 
is essential to successful military effort. 
Fven in the absence of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, therefore, I believe that 
by the exercise of the aggregate of your pow- 
ers as Chief Executive and Commander in 
Chief, you could lawfully take possession of 
and operate the plants and facilities of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., if you found it nec- 
essary to do so to preven* injury to the coun- 
try's war effort. 


Mr. President, what I have just read to 
the Senate is from the opinion of Attor- 
ney General Biddle upon which President 
Roosevelt undertook the seizure of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in Chicago. 

Mr. President, I shall not attempt to 
justify the claims or the counterclaims 
made by all sides involved in this issue, 
but I do say that the interpretation the 
President has derived from the Attor- 
ney General’s opinion and assertion of 
the right of Government to subject every 
individual and every private enterprise, 
big or small, to Federal influence is of 
a nature no American heretofore could 
understand. 

From the President’s interpretation of 
Mr. Biddle’s opinion, Mr. President, it 
is not too extreme to suggest that were 
the manner in which you and I tended 
our Victory gardens not in accord with 
the methods endorsed by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive he could construe our activities 
as presenting an injury to the country’s 
war effort and accordingly seize our very 
back yards and make them subject to 
governmental operation. The fact that 
troops, which in simple language means 
force, were employed to effect the Presi- 
dent’s order, presents a situation which 
is unpleasantly similar to the actions 
taken by the governments of our enemies. 

Are there no courts existing in our 
country which can review the legality 
of the decisions handed down by gov- 
ernmental bureaus, particularly when 
such decisions affect industry not en- 
gaged in the processing or production of 
war materials. Under the influence of 
wartime emergency, have we trans- 
ferred all our civil rights to the Chief 
Executive? If the legality of the Presi- 
dent’s action is sustained, Congress, rep- 
resenting the people, must, in my judg- 
ment, by law provide some definitions, 
some limitations to the powers which are 
entrusted to the President, in order that 
the Bill of Rights guaranteed to the 
American people may be enforced. In 
this direction Congress should not act 
hastily, thereby endangering the na- 
tional interest. Those powers which the 
President actually needs for furtherance 
of the war effort, he should have and 
should retain; but those he does not need 
should be returned to the people; and we 
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should clarify the situation so that ac- 
tion such as taken by the President in 
the Montgomery Ward case cannot be 
repeated. If the President’s authority is 
to be construed in the manner in which 
the Attorney General has construed it 
in the Montgomery Ward case, the 
President could have troops move in and 
seize every corner drug store and grocery 
store in this Nation and any kind of 
business or a Victory garden in a man’s 
back yard, It is time the voice of Con- 
gress was raised in protest against this 
sort of action in the American Nation 
today. The time to call a halt is now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
statement of the Senator from New 
Hampshire that the President could move 
in and take every corner drug store and 
Victory garden is so utterly ridiculous 
that it falls of its own weight or lack of 
weight, as the case may be. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Why? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I em not going to en- 
ter into a debate as to the legality of 
the Montgomery Ward seizure, any more 
than I am going to enter into a debate 
as to the legality of the seizure of the 
Ken-Rad plant, at Owensboro, in my 
State, which is now before the Feder. | 
court in a proceeding brought by that 
company to test the legality of that ac- 
tion. I do not believe its legality can be 
tested in the Senate or by the Congress 

I do not know all the facts leading up 
to the seizure of the Montgomery Ward 
plant. If I were to take the testimony 
of an editorial in an outstanding daily 
newspaper a few days ago, it might be 
possible to draw an invidious distinction 
between the attitude of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. toward its employees as com- 
pared to the attitude of Sears, Roebucl 
& Co. toward its employees, in the sam: 
cit. of Chicago and in other place: 
throughout the country. 

I regret as much as anyone could pos 
sibly regret the necessity for taking over 
industrial plants, whether such necessity 
grows out of obstinacy on the part oi 
management or obstinacy on the part of 
employees or any other element com- 
posing the set-up of any company in this 
country. But it is certainly fantastic to 
compare the taking over of a great plant 
such as the Montgomery Ward plant. 
which distributes good all over the United 
States and in various parts of the world. 
to the taking over of a Victory garden 
or a corner drug store. Congress has 
passed this law. Congress itself no doubt 
Was as uncertain as to its scope and au- 
thority as administrative officers are or 
as Army officers may be or as the courts 
themselves may be until it has finally 
been determined in som way by the 
highest court in the land exactly what 
we meant by the Smith-Connally Act, 
by the Second War Powers Act, and by 
any other act under which the President 
exercises jurisdiction or under his con- 
stitutional power as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

The point I wish to make is that we 
cannot determine on the floor of the 
Senate the legality of actions which are 
taken by the President in pursuance of 
a law which we ourselves have enacted, 
and I do not think we can make any 
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contribution to the solution of the prob- 
lem by taking advantage of an individual, 
isolated situation growing out of an un- 
fortunate controversy between manage- 
ment and employees, and trying to de- 
termine it here, either as a matter of 
law or as a matter of politics, as the 
case may be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BARKLEY. 

from Texas. 

Mr.CONNALLY. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the Smith-Connally Act. I 
wish to say to the Senator that I do not 
think the Attorney General predicated 
his opinion upon any language or clauses 
in the so-called Connally-Smith strike 
bill, because that measure, as I recall 
it—I hold a copy of it in my hand, but 
I do not now have time to read it all— 
relates only to plants furnishing war ma- 
terials, as such. I think the Attorney 
General’s opinion was predicated on a 
broader basis, on some genera] war pow- 
ers act which the Congress has passed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
mentioned the Smith-Connally Act be- 
cause in the newspapers there has been 
published an interpretation that the ex- 
ercise of this power was more or less 
a combined exercising of authority grow- 
ing out of the Smith-Connally Act, the 
Second War Powers Act, and perhaps 
one or two.other acts which Congress has 
passed, authorizing the President to take 
over plants under certain conditions. 

Mr. TAFT. Ar. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Texas 
is entirely mistaken. ‘Three-quarters of 
the Attorney General’s opinion is based 
on the Smith-Connally Act. The Smith- 
Connally Act reads.in part as follows: 

‘The power of the President under the fore- 
going provisions of this section to take im- 
mediate possession of any plant upon a fail- 
ure to comply with any such provisions, and 
the authority granted by this section for the 
use and operation by the United States or 
in its interests of any plant of which pos- 
session is so taken, shall also apply as herein- 
after provided to any plant, mine, or fa- 
ellity equipped for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or mining of any articles or mate- 
rials which may be required for the war effort 
or anion may be useful in connection there- 


I yield to the Senator 


The Attorney General has held that 
because Montgomery Ward manufac- 
tures three or four articles, among the 
thousands of articles it sells, therefore 
itis engaged in the manufacture of arti- 
cles referred to in the Smith-Connally 
Act, and that its whole distributing fa- 
cilities may be taken over. I do not 
raise the question whether that conclu- 
sion is legal or illegal; but that, in part, 
is the basis for the Attorney General's 
opinivi.. 
in my own time, with the other question 
which was raised by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President; I have 
said all I have to say on this matter; I 
am sorry I was provoked to say this 
much. 

Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


I should like to deal further, - 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harck in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Were the manufac- 
turing facilities operated by Montgomery 
Ward & Co. used in producing commod- 
ities for the war effort? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not understand 
that they were. I have not read the 
entire opinion, and I do not desire at 
this time to argue the legality of the 
question whether the President could 
take over the Montgomery Ward plant 
under the provisions of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. I merely wished to make 
clear, in reply to the statement of the 
Senator from Texas, that the Smith- 
Connally Act is the main. ground for the 
opinion of the Attorney General. Re- 
gardless of the law, I certainly do not 
think it was the intention of the Con- 
gress to permit the taking over of a great 
distributing, merchandising enterprise 
under that law. Whether it is legal or 
illegal, I do not at the moment purport 
to say. 7 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Ohio, and I state 
further, Mr. President, that under the 
Smith-Connally Act, I cannot see one 
scintilla of authority to take over any 
distributing system or any mercantile 
business in this country. I know it was 
not the intent of Congress to pass such 
a measure. If the President has the 
power to take over Montgomery Ward, 


then he has the power to take over a 


grocery store or a butcher shop in any 
hamlet in the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems so to me. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General, 
having based his opinion primarily on 
the Smith-Connally Act, then goes on, 
in addition to the matter quoted by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] to say: 

It is not necessary, however, to rely solely 
upon the provisions of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act. As Chief Executive and 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the President possesses an aggregate 
of powers that are derived from the Con- 
stitution— 


In other words, we cannot take them 
away from him— 


and from various statutes enacted by the 
Congress for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. 

The Constitution lays upon the President 
the duty “to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” ‘The Constitution also 
places upon the President the responsibility 
and invests in him the powers of Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. In time of 
war when the existence of the Nation is 
at stake, this aggregate of powers includes 
authority to take reasonable steps to pre- 
vent Nation-wide labor disturbances that 
threaten to interfere seriously with the con- 
duct of the war. The fact that the initial 
impact of these disturbances is on the pro- 
duction or distribution of essential civilian 
goods is not a reason for denying the Chief 
Executive and the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy the power to take steps 
to protect the Nation's war effort. 


These are the words read by the Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire: 


In modern war the maintenance of a 
healthy, orderly, and stable civilian economy 
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is essential to successful military effort. The 
Congress has recognized this fact by enacting 
such statutes as the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1943; the act of October 2, 1942, 
entitled “An act to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 and to aid in pre- 
venting inflation, and for other purposes”; 
the small business mobilization law of June 
11, 1942; and the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Even in the absence of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, therefore, I believe that 
by the exercise of the aggregate of your 
powers as Chief Executive and Commander 
in Chief, you could lawfully take possession 
of and operate the plants and facilities of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., if you found it 
necessary to do so to prevent injury to the 
country's war effort. 


If that is good law, Mr. President, 
there is nothing the President cannot 
do. He can find anything relating to 
the civilian economy to be in the interest 
of the war effort. That means anything 
relating to you and to me. He can take 
over not only a distributing facility such 
as Montgomery Ward & Co., but, as has 
been said, he can take over every grocery 
store in the United States. He can take 
over every man in the United States 
without any Selective Service Act or any 
other provision by Congress for the 
drafting of men. 

There is no such law. There is no such 
principle in the Constitution of the 
United States. The President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
but that fact does not give him one addi- 
tional power over any civilian, except in 
territories where the Army and Navy are 
actually operating in the course of their 
normal functions as Army and Navy. 

So, Mr. President, I think the protest 
made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is amply justified. If we admit the 
validity of any such principle, Congress 
might just as well go home and let the 
President run the United States and 
every feature of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG., In line with the 
Senator’s observations, I wish to read two 
sentences from a very able and restrained 
analysis of this whole situation in the 
editorial columns of the New York Times 
of this morning. Speaking of the At- 
torney General’s argument regarding the 
President’s general over-all war powers, 
the editorial states: 

This is tantamount to declaring that the 
President in wartime can do practically any- 
thing if in his own judgment it is necessary 
“to prevent injury to the country’s war 
effort.” No one who is concerned about civil 
liberties and constitutional process will easily 
accept so sweeping a claim as this of wartime 
powers for the President. 


Mr. President, I wish to make that last 
sentencemy own. Entirely regardless of 
any other consideration, and without re- 
spect to the merits or demerits of the 
intrinsic labor dispute involved at this 


point, I do not see how anyone who is 


concerned about civil liberties and con- 
stitutional process can easily accept so 
sweeping a claim of wartime powers for 
the President of the United States as this, 
and so sweeping a demonstration of the 
use of the armed power of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I fully 
agree. Before I take my seat, I desire to 
make it clear that I do not wish to ex- 
press an opinion on the legality of seiz- 
ing this plant under the Smith-Connally 
Act, and I do not care what the courts 
may finally decide on that question. 
After all, this is a question of policy. 
Was it a wise policy for the President, 
under the circumstances? In wartime 
we must grant vast powers/to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but it is not 
intended because we grant such powers 
that they shall be exercised unless it is 
absolutely required by the circumstances 
which were in mind when the statute was 
enacted. I certainly question the policy 
of taking this plant, no matter what the 
law may finally be determined to be, or 
what the courts may decide. No matter 
what emergency might arise, it seems to 
me that the President could have per- 
mitted the legality of this procedure. to 
be submitted to a court before using sol- 
diers to take over an entire civilian en- 
terprise and throw the president of the 
enterprise out on the sidewalk in front 
of the building. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we can 
debate endlessly about what any Presi- 
dent in wartime may do without specific 
authority of Congress, and it is a very 
interesting study to go back over the 
years and make comparisons of what 
Presidents have done during wartime. 
The Constitution provides that the writ 
of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion the public safety may require it. 
It has been the opinion of lawyers gen- 
erally that that means that Congress 
itself could suspend it by an act. But 
during the Civil War President Lincoln 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus 
without an act of Congress. He also, in 
@ measure, suspended freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press, and it was 
necessary for the Congress, in the au- 
tumn of 1861, to enact retroactive legis- 
lation legalizing all the orders and proc- 
lamations which President Lincoln had 
issued since the preceding 4th of March. 

Mr. TAFT. The writ of habeas corpus 
was suspended in the State of Maryland, 
where there was practically a state of 
insurrection. It was practically in the 
war area. That action was held to be 
illegal by the Chief Justice of the United 
States in a very courageous opinion. The 
general opinion since that time is that it 
was undoubtedly an illegal act for the 
President to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, and that only Congress could do 
so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. TAFT. Congress subsequently 
legalized the action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It legalized retroac- 
tively the orders which had been issued. 
President Lincoln acted under his powers 
as President and Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy in that war, which 
was, of course, a very unfortunate do- 
mestic controversy between two sections 
of the country. He felt that he had the 
Authority to do so. No one who knows 
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the history of Abraham Lincoln and ad- 
mires him as I have always admired him 
would for a moment suggest that Lincoln 
did anything that he did not think he 
had the power to do. Later it developed 
that he did not have such power. The 
courts held that he did not have it, and 
later Congress legalized what he had 
done illegally. 

So there is nothing new about Presi- 
dents, in time of war, exercising author- 
ity, even without an act of Congress, 
which courts may subsequently declare 
to be illegal. f 

As to the question of policy involved, 
that is a matter about which men may 
have an honest difference of opinion. 
To form an intelligent opinion about it 
is necessary for us to know, for example, 
what it is that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
manufactures. I do not know. It is 
necessary to know the relationship of 
what it does, not only in manufacture, 
but also in distribution in a Nation-wide 
fashion of the things which it either 
makes or buys from others, to other con- 
cerns in the country which are engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of 
materials., It is also necessary to know 
the comparative labor relations existing 
in that company and in other companies 
which are involved. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Presideht, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record at this point as a part 
of my remarks the Executive order and 
the opinion of the Attorney General, in 
order to throw light on the whole pro- 
The Attorney General discusses 
the things which are manufactured, and 
claims that some of them are of direct 
interest in the war effort. It seems to 
me that the object sought could have 
been obtained by seizing the manufac- 
turing plant, without seizing the distri- 
bution facilities, which represent 90 per- 
cent of the entire business, and are not 
covered by the Smith-Connally Act. 

There being no objection, the order 
and opinion were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Whereas after investigation I find and pro- 
claim that there are existing and threatened 
interruptions of the operations of the plants 
and facilities of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
located in Chicago, Ill, as a result of labor 
disturbances arising from thë failure of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. to comply with di- 
rective orders of the National War Labor 
Board; that the war effort will be unduly 
impeded or delayed by these interruptions; 
and that the exercise, as hereinafter speci- 
fied, of the powers vested in me is necessary 
to insure, in the interest of the war effort, 
the operation of these plants and facilities 
and of other plants and facilities which are 
threatened to be affected by the said labor 
disturbances: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the power and 
authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as President 
of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, it is hereby directed as follows: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized and directed, through and with 
the aid of any persons or instrumentalities 
that he may designate, to take possession of 
the plants and facilities of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., located in Chicago, III., including the 
mail-order house, the retail store, and the 
Schwinn warehouse, together with any real 
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or personal property and other assets used in 
connection with the operation thereof, and 
to operate or to arrange for the operation 
of the plants and facilities in any manner 
that he deems necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and to do all things 
necessary or incidental thereto, The Sec- 
retary of Commerce is further authorized 
to exercise any contractual or other rights 
of the company and to take any other steps 
that he deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this order. 

2. The Secretary of Commerce shall op- 
erate the plants and facilities of the com- 
pany under the terms and conditions of the 
directive orders of the National War Labo 
Board dated January 15, 1944, and April &, 
1944, 

3. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to take any action that he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable to provide protection for 
the plants and facilities and for all persons 
employed or seeking employment therein. 

4, Upon the request of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of War shall take 
any action that may be necessary to enable 
the Secretary of Commerce to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this order. 

5. Possession, control, or operation of any 
plant or facility, or part thereof, taken under 
this order shall be terminated by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce within 60 days after he de- 
termines that the productive efficiency of the 
plant, facility, or parts thereof prevailing 
prior to the existing and threatened inter- 
ruptions of production, referred to in the 
recitals of this order, has been restored. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, April 25, 1944. 


BIDDLE’S OPINION 
APRIL 22, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

My Dran MR. Presipent: My opinion has 
been requested on the legality of a proposed 
Executive order directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of and to oper- 
ate certain plants and facilities of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co, in Chicago, III., in which a 
strike is now in progress. From information 
received from other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government I understand that 
the relevant facts are as follows: 

Montgomery Ward is an Illinois corporation 
with its principal place of business in Chi- 
cago, III. It is engaged in selling commodities 
by mail order and at retail, and in manufac- 
turing certain of the commodities that it 
sells. In the fiscal year 1943 the company's 
gross sales amounted to $634,276,000. It is 
one of the two largest mail-order houses in 
the United States. 

The more important items of merchandise 
that the company handles include automo- 
bile supplies, building materials, farm ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies, including 
repair parts; heating apparatus, plumbing 
supplies, electrical supplies, clothing and 
shoes, drugs, furniture, hardware, home fur- 
nishings, dry goods, and tiles. 

The company's plants and facilities in 
Chicago, III., include a warehouse, a mail- 
order division, and a retail store, It also op- 
erates mail-order establishments in 8 other 
States and retail stores in each of the other 
47 States. The total number of the retail 
stores is in excess of 600. The company em- 
ploys approximately 70,000 persons. No ex- 
act information as to the number of its cus- 
tomers is available, but it is conservatively 
estimated that they number in the millions. 

The company owns four factories which 
manufacture paints, varnish, fencing, and 
part of the farm equipment and supplies sold 
by the company. The paint factory is located 
at Chicago Heights, Ill. Other commodities 
distributed by the company are bought by it 
directly from manufacturers. 
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SAYS FACTORY IS IN WAR WORK 


At the present time Hummer Manufactur- 
ing Co., a division of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
located at Springfield, III., is engaged in mak- 
ing carburetors, propellers and gun mounts 
for military aircraft. Hummer Manufactur- 
ing Co., also makes farm supplies and ma- 
chinery, including repair parts. Other divi- 
sions of Montgomery Ward & Co., are engaged 
in making or distributing other goods that 
are essential to the maintenance of the war 
economy. 

The company is an important distributor of 
general farm supplies and of farm machinery, 
such as corn and cotton planters, deep and 
shallow well systems, soil pulverizers, hay 
loaders, and poultry and farm equipment. 
Approximately 75 percent of the mail-order 
customers of the company are farmers, en- 
gaged in the production of essential agricul- 
tural commodities, who live in areas where 
they must depend upon mail-order houses 
for many necessary articles. 

Government agencies have recognized the 

importance of the company to our war 
economy. The War Production Board has 
granted the company priority ratings for the 
materials it uses in the manufacture of com- 
modities such as farm pumps, cream sepa- 
rators, paint, work clothing, wire and chain, 
that the Board regards as essential to the 
war effort. The War Production Board has 
also assigned preference ratings to Mont- 
gomery Ward to enable it to buy from manu- 
facturers other goods, for example, farm 
equipment, tools and supplies of various 
kinds, that are required for essential civilian 
uses. 
Since April 1942, the Chicago branch of the 
company has filed with the War Production 
Board approximately 36,000 applications for 
preference ratings of this kind. Because of 
the scarcity of paper and paper products, it 
is impossible to obtain shipping containers 
without a preference rating from the War 
Production Board. Montgomery Ward has 
been given preference ratings to enable it 
to buy containers for packaging merchandise 
to fill mail orders. 

Furthermore, the War Production Board 
has given Montgomery Ward & Co. a prefer- 
ence rating for maintenance, repair, and 
operating supplies which enables the com- 
pany to get supplies that would otherwise be 
unobtainable. Because of the company’s 
importance to the war economy, the Office of 
Defense Transportation has granted certifi- 
cates of war necessity for approximately 45 
trucks that are either owner or operated by 
the company in various areas of the country. 


REVIEWS LABOR DISPUTES 


For a number of years the company has 
been engaged in disputes with its employees. 
Since, labor controversies in the company’s 
plants in St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Portiand, Oreg., have led to four proceed- 
ings before the National Labor Relations 
Board. In each of the cases the National 
Labor Relations Board found that the com- 
pany had engaged in unfair labor practices 
and entered orders directing the company to 
cease its illegal activities, 

In three of the cases the orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board were affirmed 
in whole or in part by circuit courts of 
appeals. In the other case, the first order 
made by the National Labor Relations Board 
having been set aside by a circuit court of 
appeals, the Board, after rehearing, entered 
a second order which directed the company 
to reinstate certain discharged employees 
and to cease unfair labor practices. The 
company did not appeal from this order, 

Since 1940 the company has been engaged 
in a dispute with its employees in Chicago. 
The issues have been: (1) The right of the 
United States Mail Order, Warehouse, and 
Retail Employees Union of the United Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Employees 
of America to represent the employees for 
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purposes of collective bargaining, and (2) the 
terms and conditions of the agreements be- 
tween the company and the union, particu- 
larly those relating to union security, arbi- 
tration of employee grievances and seniority. 

The issues as to the representation of dif- 
ferent units of the company's employees were 
determined by two certifications by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, one made on 
August 26, 1°40, the other on February 28, 
1942, and by voluntary recognition of the 
unions made by the company on April 27, 
1942, and May 18, 1942. In the proceedings 
before the National Labor Relations Board 
which resulted in the certification dated 
February 28, 1942, the Board found that the 
company had been guilty of unfair labor 
practices in its plant in Chicago. 

On June 2, 1942, the Secretary of Labor, 
pursuant to Executive Order 9017, dated 
January 12, 1942, certified to the War Labor 
Board a dispute between the certified union 
and the company over those terms and con- 
ditions of the collective bargaining agreement 
that related to union security, arbitration 
of employee grievances, and seniority. 

The company then took the position that 
it would never agree to include in the con- 
tract any provisions for arbitration of em- 
ployee grievances, seniority, or union se- 
curity. The company also objected to the 
jurisdiction of the Board. After a hearing, 
the public, industry, and labor members of 
the Board, on June 29, 1942, unanimously 
decided that the dispute, if not peacefully 
settled, might interfere with the effective 
prosecution of the war, and that the dispute 
therefore fell within the Board’s jurisdiction. 

A panel composed of representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, and the public heard the case 
for the Board and issued a unanimous re- 
port in two parts. The first part, dated 
August 31, 1942, dealt with the question of 
wages. On September 6, 1942, the Board 
unanimously adopted this part of the panel 
report and incorporated its recommendations 
in a directive order of the Board. The com- 
pany voluntarily accepted this order. 

The second part of the panel report, dated 
October 18, 1942, dealt with the questions of 
union security, arbitration of employee 
grievances, and seniority. On November 5, 
1942, the Board, following the recommenda- 
tions contained in part 2 of the report, 
unanimously directed the company to in- 
clude provisions for union security, arbitra- 
tion, and seniority in its agreement with the 
union. In a letter to the Board, dated No- 
vember 13, 1942, the company rejected this 
order but. stated that if the President of the 
United States as Commander in Chief di- 
rected the company to respect the order it 
would respectfully obey. On November 18, 
1942, you wrote a letter to the president of 
the company directing the company to com- 
ply with the Board's order of November 5. 
1942. Thereafter the company stated that 
it would comply with this direction and on 
December 8, 1942, the agreement became ef- 
fective. Under the Board's order, the agree- 
ment was to remain in force for 1 year. 

Prior to the expiration of the contract on 
December 8, 1943, the company notified the 
union that upon the termination of the 
eontract it would not recognize the union or 
negotiate a renewal of the agreement. The 
company took this position on the ground 
that despite the prior certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board, the union 
no longer represented a majority of the em- 
ployees in the warehouse and retail store, 
the two major bargaining units designated 
by the National Labor Relations Board. On 
December 6, 1943, the ensuing labor dispute 
was certified to the National War. Labor 
Board by the Secretary of Labor and the 
United States Conciliation Service pursuant 
to the War Labor Disputes Act, which had 
become law on June 25, 1943. 


RULING BY WAR LABOR BOARD 


A public hearing was held before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board on December 16, 
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1943. On January 13, 1944, the Board di- 
rected that the terms and conditions of the 
contract should be extended without change 
for a period of 30 days, provided that the 
union should within that time commence a 
proceeding before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for a determination of the repre- 
sentation question. 

The Board further directed that if the 
union did begin such a proceeding the terms 
and conditions of the contract should con- 
tinue to govern the relations between the 
parties until the issues as to the right of rep- 
resentation had been determined or until 
further order of the National War Labor 
Board. Thereafter the union complied with 
the Board’s order by commencing a proceed- 
ing before the National Labor Relations 
Board, but the company refused to extend 
the contract or to comply with its provisions. 

After a hearing on March 29, 1944, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board directed the com- 
pany to restore the status quo by complying 
with the order of January 13, 1944, and to 
maintain the status quo thereafter until the 
issue as to representation had been finally 
determined. The company has refused to 
accept this order. 

Repeated efforts by the War Labor Board 
to persuade the company to maintain the 
status quo in Chicago so that the issue of 
representation could be decided in a peace- 
ful and orderly way failed, and on April 12, 
1944, the union called a strike in the Chi- 
cago plant. Approximately 5,500 persons are 
employed in the plant, and it is estimated 
that the greater part of these employees are 
now on strike. The National War Labor 
Board states that there is substantial and 
immediate danger that this labor disturbance 
will spread to other plants and facilities of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., including those of 
Hummer Manufacturing Co., which is now 
engaged in making parts for military alr- 
craft. 

The Board also reports that there is a real 
and present danger that the disturbance will 
spread to the plants and facilities of other 
companies, both in the Chicago area and else- 
where, that are engaged in producing essen- 
tial civilian and military goods. Local unions 
in Chicago in many of the important war 
plants have voted to support the Montgomery 
Ward employees who are on strike. 


OTHER UNIONS BACK STRIKERS 


The National Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in Chicago, are refusing to 
make deliveries to, or to take shipments from, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Various affiliates 
of the railway brotherhoods have refused to 
handle deliveries to, or shipments from, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The National War Labor Board has issued 
four other orders involving labor disputes 
arising in the plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward in Oakland, Calif.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; and 
Jamaica, N. Y., and in the plant and facilities 
of Hummer Manufacturing Co. at Springfield, 
III. The company has refused to accept or 
to comply with any of these orders. 

The War Labor Board states that the com- 
pany's repeated refusals to accept the orders 
of the Board and the recurring disputes be- 
tween the company and its employees 
threaten to impair or to break down the 
machinery for the peaceful and orderly ad- 
justment of wartime labor disputes estab- 
lished by the Congress in the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. 

By a unanimous vote of its members, the 
National War Labor Board has referred this 
matter to you for appropriate action. In the 
letter of reference, dated April 13, 1944, Mr. 
Davis, the chairman of the Board, stated that 
the repercussions of the situation in Chi- 
cago “may have a serious effect on the war 
effort.” 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL’S CONCLUSIONS 

In my opinion the facts that have been 
summarized justify the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Montgomery Ward & Co. is engaged in 
activities of a kind that are essential to the 
maintenance of our war economy. An inter- 
ruption or stoppage of the company's activi- 
ties would have a serious adverse effect upon 
the war effort. È 

2. There is a real and present danger that 
the labor dispute that is now interrupting 
the operations of the plants and facilities of 
the company in Chicago may extend through- 
out the Nation and interrupt the operations 
of other plants and facilities of the com- 
pany. There is an equally real and present 
danger that the disputes will breed other 
labor controversies that will interrupt the 
operations of plants and facilities of other 
Companies, both in the Chicago area and 
elsewhere, that are engaged in making or dis- 
tributing goods or performing services that 
are essential to the war effort. 

3. There is now no reason to expect that 
the disputes between the company and fts 
employees in Chicago and elsewhere in the 
United States will be settled promptly and 
peacefully either by agreement or by the ma- 
chinery that Congress has set up in the War 
Labor Disputes Act. 

The basic legal question is whether you 
have the authority to take possession of 
and to operate the plants and facilities of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in Chicago in order 
to prevent a serious interference with the 
war effort. Section 3 of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act (Public Law 89, 78th Cong.) pro- 
yides in part as follows: 

The power of the President under the fore- 
going provisions of this section to take im- 
mediate possession of any plant upon a 
failure to comply with any such provisions, 
and the authority granted by this section 
for the use and operation by the United 
States or in its interests of any plant of 
which possession is so taken, shall also apply 
as hereinafter provided to any plant, mine, 
or facility equipped for the manufacture, 
‘production, or mining of any articles or ma- 
terlals which may be required for the war 
effort or which may be useful in connection 
therewith. 


SAYS PRESIDENT HAS THE POWER 


Such power and authority may be exercised 
by the President through such department or 
agency of the Government as he may desig- 
nate, and may be exercised with respect to 
any such plant, mine, or facility whenever 
the President finds, after investigation, and 
proclaims that there is an interruption of the 
operation of such plant, mine, or facility as 
a result of a strike or other labor disturbance, 
that the war effort will be unduly impeded 
or delayed by such interruption, and that 
the exercise of such power and authority 
is necessary to insure the operation of such 
plant, mine, or facility in the interest of the 
war effort. 

On the basis of the facts that have been 
summarized, and the conclusions that those 
facts justify, it is my opinion, first, that 
the plants and facilities of Montgomery 
Ward are the kind of plants and facilities 
whose seizure is authorized by section 3 and, 
second, that you may properly make the find- 
ings required by section 3 as a condition 
precedent to the exercise of the power that 
it confers. I believe, therefore, that section 
8 of the War Labor Disputes Act authorizes 
you to take possession of and to operate the 
plants and facilities of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. 

It is not necessary, however, to rely solely 
upon the provisions of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act. As Chief Executive and 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the President possesses an aggregate of 
powers that are derived from the Constitu- 
tion and from various statutes enacted by the 
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Congress for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, ~ 

The Constitution lays upon the President 
the duty “to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” The Constitution also 
places upon the President the responsibility 
and invests in him the powers of Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. In time of 
war when the existence of the Nation is at 
stake, this aggregate of powers includes au- 
thority to take reasonable steps to prevent 
Nation-wide labor disturbances that threaten 
to interfere seriously with the conduct of the 
war. The fact that the initial impact of 
these disturbances is on the production or 


‘distribution of essential civilian goods is not 


a reason for denying the Chief Executive and 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy the power to take steps to protect the 
Nation's war effort. 


OTHER LAWS ARE MENTIONED 


In modern war the maintenance of a 
healthy, orderly, and stable civilian economy 
is essential to successful military effort. The 
Congress has recognized this fact by enacting 
such statutes as the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1943; the act of October 2. 1942, en- 
titled “An act to amend the Emergency 
Price. Control Act of 1942 and to aid in pre- 
venting inflation, and for other purposes”; 
the small business mobilization law of June 
11, 1942; and the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Even in the absence of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, therefore, I believe that 
by the exercise of the aggregate of your pow- 
ers as Chief Executive and Commander in 
Chief, you could lawfully take possesion of 
and operate the plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., if you found it necessary 
to do so to prevent injury to the country’s 
war effort. 

I conclude that in the circumstances cf 
this case section 3 of the War Labor Disputes 
Act and your. constitutional and statutory 
powers as Chief Executive and Commander 
in Chief of the Army and of the Navy, con- 
sidered either separately or together, au- 
thorize you to direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to take possession of and to operate 
the plants and facilities of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., in Chicago, III. 

The proposed Executive order, presented 
by the Chairman ot the National Labor Board 
and forwarded for my consideration by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, has my 
approval as to form and legality. 

Respectfully yours, 
* FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the discussion which has 
taken place concerning the seizure of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp following the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] un article by Mark Sul- 
livan entitled “Montgomery Ward,” ap- 
pearing in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MONTGOMERY WARD 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
MEANING OF SEIZURE 

For understanding the Montgomery Ward 
case, turn completely away from that case 
for a moment—we shall come back to it later. 
Turn to a wholly different case involving the 
same principle. 

In July last year there was a controversy 
between coal mine owners and Mr. John L. 
Lewis as head of the United Mine Workers. 
The controversy went before the War Labor 
Board. The Board dictated provisions of a 
contract. Then the Board ordered the mine 
owners and Mr. Lewis to sign the contract. 
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The mine owners signed, wrote their names 
on the contract. They, like other employers 
ordered by the Labor Board to sign contracts, 
feared to refuse. They feared what the ad- 
ministration might do to them and they 
feared to be in the position of delaying pro- 
duction of coal in wartime. (This is the com- 
mon attitude and practice of employers 
ordered by the Labor Board to sign and carry 
out one of its contracts—until the present 
case of Montgomery Ward.) 

But Mr, Lewis refused to sign. Nor did he 
refuse silently—he publicly and flagrantly de- 
fied the Board, excoriated its contract—one 
of his words was “infamous.” 

Thereupon the Labor Board passed the case 
up to President Roosevelt (just as in the 
present Montgomery Ward case). The Board 
asked the President to compel Mr. Lewis to 
sign, to “comply fully“ with the Board's order. 
A few days later, at a press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt was asked whether he would com- 
pel Mr. Lewis to sign. The President replied 
that he would not, because he could not. In 
a spirit touched with petulance he asked the 
newsmen what was he supposed to do—write 
Mr. Lewis a nice note on pink paper? 

So, Mr. Lewis was not compelled to sign. 
Further, nothing was done to him for refusing. 
Mr. Lewis just refused to sign, and that was 
that. The country learned that when one 
party to a labor controversy, the labor union, 
refuses to sign a contract ordered by the Labor 
Board, nothing happens. 

Now for the Montgomery Ward case. The 
immediate issue here is not whether the com- 
pany shall sign a contract stipulated by the 
Labor Board—but whether it shall continue 
such a contract after it has expired. As such, 
the Ward case involves the same principle 
as the Lewis case. Actually the two cases are 
identical not only in principle but in circum- 
stances. Review very briefly the history of 
the Ward case: 

In November 1942 the Ward Co. was involved 
in a controversy with a union (C. I. O.). The 
Labor LCoard, following its usual practice, 
ordered the company to sign a contract with 
the union containing provisions stipulated by 
the Labor Board. The Ward Co. refused. 
Thereupon the Labor Board, again tollowing 
its usual practice, passed the case up to 
President Roosevelt, asking him to make the 
company comply. 

President Roosevelt, in this case, said 
nothing about writing a nice note on pink 
paper. Instead, he wrote the most formid- 
able document a President can sign. In 
part it read: “As Commander in Chief in 
time of war * 1 direct Montgomery 
Ward & Co. to comply without further delay.” 

Under this compulsion from the President, 
the Ward company signed. The contract 
took effect, for the specified period, 1 year. 
On expiration of the contract last Decem- 
ber, Ward did not continue it. The com- 
pany could have done this on the simple 
ground that there was no longer any con- 
tract. But the comipany added a special 
reason—that the union no longer had a ma- 
jority of the company's employees. 

The union appealed to the Labor Board. 
The Labor Board ordered the Ward Co. 
to continue the contract (and at the same 
time directed that an election be held to 
determine whether the union still had a ma- 
jority of the employees). 

The Ward Co. declined to obey the Labor 
Board's order, declined to continue the con- 
tract. Out of this refusal, after various de- 
velopments, came the present seizure of the 
Ward Co, 

The seizure has many meanings, which go 
to the deeps of government and law, of the 
rights of citizens of the country’s social and 
economic structure. Of them all, only one 
can be made clear in the space here avail- 
able. This is: The administration has one 
practice for one group of citizens, labor 
unions and their leaders; a different prac- 
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tice for another group of citizens, the em- 
ployers. 

In weighing the significance of this seizure, 
-it would be a tragic mistake to be misled by 
the fact that it happens in the field of 
labor relations, or that the victim of the 
seizure is a corporation. What is emerging, 
if it goes on, is assertion of the right of 
Government to put compulsions, of a kind 
and degree hitherto supposed to be impos- 
sible in America, upon any citizen, in any 
area of life, 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the issue 
in this matter is now squarely in the 
courts. As has already been stated, the 
contention of the Government is that 
there is statutory authority for the step 
which has been taken. As has been 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Attorney General 
has cited the Smith-Connally law as such 
authority. Secondly, that irrespective of 
the statute, the President has wartime 
power te do what he has done in the 
Montgomery Ward matter. 

I agree with the statements made on 
the floor of the Senate that there is 
nothing in the Smith-Connally law, or 
at least that it was not the intention of 
the Senators who voted for it, that it 
should contain anything which would 
authorize the Executive to exercise the 
power which he has exercised in the pres- 
ent instance. 

I have stated that the matter is now 
in the courts. In view of that fact, I 
hesitate giving my opinion on the sub- 
ject. I feel that the question is in a place 
where it can be decided without parti- 
sanship, and in an atmosphere where 
reason and justice prevail. 

Mr. President, there is only one reason 
which causes me to take the floor today. 
The people of the country are very much 
concerned. Naturally, not having a legal 
background, in reading the various edi- 
torials in the press and comments over 
the radio, they are concerned about the 
meaning of this step which has been 
taken. 

-I have been asked, as several other 
Senators have already stated they have 
been asked, What does this mean? As 
children, the people read in their history 
books that when certain conditions exist 
martial law may be declared, and then 
the powers of the courts and of the legis- 
lature are temporarily superseded, They 
have also read in the newspapers only 
recently of a courageous judge in Hawaii 
who said that the civil rights and lib- 
erties of the people exist in wartime as 
well as in peacetime. 

Many Senators have received telegrams 
about the situation. They have been 
asked, in effect, Where do you stand? 
My purpose is to say to them, The courts 
have jurisdiction. Let us have faith in 
the courts.” > 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio that it would have, been 
better procedure for the President to 
place the matter in the courts without 
resorting to this drastic exemplification 
of authority. People do not like such 
action, It does not make for good mo- 
rale. Small and big business are much 
concerned, 

The editorial which has been placed in 
the Recorp by my distinguished col- 
league from Wyoming [Mr, ROBERTSON] 
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written by Mark Sullivan, in which Mr. 
Sullivan interprets the meaning of the 
seizure of Montgomery Ward, I shall not 
ask to have included in my remarks be- 
cause it is already in the Recorp. How- 
ever, it is very illustrative of the reason 
why the people are upset, why they can- 
not comprehend that when there exists 
a situation involving one segment of our 
society the President will act in one way, 
and when it involves another segment 
of our society he will act in exactly the 
opposite way. This is serious. 

The American people remember Pearl 
Harbor. They remember the lesson 
which they learned. The Nation was 
asleep and not alert. The people also 
remember that it was only a few years 
ago that great nations like Germany 
and other countries were asleep to the 
moving tidal wave of fascism. And, Mr. 
President, fascism does not come over- 
night. It is a political disease in which 
men get the complex that they, and only 
they, have power. 

In our system of government, since the 
days when the founding fathers framed 
the Constitution, thank God, we have 
had a system of checks and balances. In 
1938, the year in which I was elected to 
the Senate, there were only 15 Republi- 
can Members of this body. In that year 
8 more came to the Senate. However, we 
lived through a period of so-called yes 
men of executive control, a period when 
the Executive was dominant. Then a 
political revolution took place, the peo- 
ple awoke. Now, there are 37 Repub- 
licans in the Senate. This meant that 
the people of this country wanted the 
whole idea, the fundamental concept of 
checks and balances, to remain in opera- 
tion in order that liberty might be pre- 
served. 

My own personal opinion is that even 
if it should be held—and this is a time 
of war, and sometimes courts go pretty 
far—that the President had the author- 
ity to act as he has, on either of the 
grounds urged, it was a mistake of the 
Executive to seize the property of Mont- 
gomery Ward under the guise that the 
seizure was necessary to prevent injury 
to the war effort. I am satisfied that 
the first contention that the statute gives 
the authority is an absolute misinter- 
pretation of the legislative intent. I 
ask, Mr. President, is it not strange that 
the very group which opposed the Smith- 
Connally bill now contends for a lop- 
sided interpretation of this kind? 

I repeat, it is well that the legal ques- 
tions will be determined in the courts, 
and I hope the determination will be 
made in an atmosphere which will be 
free from partisanship and prejudice and 
also free from war hysteria. I believe 
that the courts will hold that under pres- 
ent conditions in this country, when we 
have even ceased to have blackouts, when 
we no longer need to fear bombing, the 
courts will hold there is no power in 
the President to seize private plants dis- 
tributing civilian goods merely because 
he has an opinion that if he did not 
seize them it would injure the war ef- 
fort. No; there must be something 
more. However,I repeat, that is a ques- 
tion for the courts to decide. 
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I desire to read a paragraph or two 
from an editorial which appeared in this 
morning's Washington Post, which is 
along somewhat different lines from the 
article by Mark Sullivan. The writer of 
the editorial says: 

The Attorney General's assumption that the 
President might exercise the power of seiz- 
ure without any legislative authorization will 
give rise to even more violent dissent. For if 
the President can seize private plants distrib- 
uting civilian goods whenever, in his judg- 
ment, the seizure becomes necessary to pre- 
vent injury to the war effort, he might con- 
celvabiy take over the whole of private indus- 
try without so much as asking for congres- 
sional approval. One wonders why, if this is 
the President's notion of his general wartime 
authority, he bothers to ask Congress for any 
specific authority. 

The extension of the powers of the Presi- 
dent that would be made possible by accept- 
ance of the sweeping Biddle opinion may well 
alarm Americans who do not believe that 
any emergency confers dictatorial powers on 
the President, 


If this matter were not in the courts 
I would make an extended legal argu- 
ment on that proposition, but all 
through my years I have felt that when 
a matter is in court it is time for the 
average citizen to keep his mouth shut 
so that the court may dispassionately 
approach the problem. There is, how- 
ever, a little different situation now. We 
are the legislative body that passed a 
certain law, which the Attorney General 
claims has given the power which is now 
being exercised, although there is not a 
Member of the Senate who would take 
the floor and state that it was the intent 
of the Smith-Connally Act to give the 
President such power. 

The people expect this body to remain 
on guard. There must be no usurpation 
of power by the executive or any other 
branch of our Government. The dan- 
gers to our liberties are from within as 
well as from without. 


INVESTIGATION OF SEIZURE OF MONT- 
GOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the use of 
military forces to seize the retail stores 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. and forcibly 
eject their chairman will cause grave: 
concern to millions of Americans. It has 
ominous implications which should re- 
ceive a very quickened public interest 
even at this time when the attention of 
the country is overwhelmingly concerned 
with our military operations abroad. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States flew to Chicago to assume personal 
command of the armed forces, which he 
utilized to enforce his demands upon the 
business operations of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. He personally directed the 
soldiers to enter the office of the chair- 
man and to remove the person of the 
69-year-old chairman from his own office 
by physical force. He then directed the 
soldiers to seize all the books and other 
property of Montgomery Ward, using the 
military forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment, if such need were necessary. 

For the first time in the history of our 
country we witnessed the spectacle of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
acting as a generalissimo in personel 
charge of military forces to seize a non- 
war business operation. 


Te 
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The Montgomery Ward organization 

is engaged in the operation of retail 
stores. It is not a war industry. It 
does not come within the purview of the 
only law, the Smith-Connally Act, passed 
by Congress authorizing the seizure of 
plant, mine, or facility, equipped for 
the manufacture, production or mining 
of any articles necessary for the war. 

If Mr. Biddle can use the armed forces 
to seize the nonwar business of Mont- 
gomery Ward without the approval of 
either Congress or the courts, he can 
seize any plant or business operation, 
using the same military power whenever 
such person or a business does some- 
thing to displease him, or does not im- 
mediately obey a directive of one of the 
numerous bureaus of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Have we reached a state in this coun- 
try that the directives of a Federal bu- 
reau can be enforced at the point of the 
bayonet? If the directives of the War 
Labor Board can be so enforced on a 
nonwar business operation, then so can 
the directives issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Production 
Board, and the dozens of other Govern- 
ment agencies, with the result that the 
constitutional right of the citizens of 
America to adjudication of their rights 
in the proper court of law will be denied 
to them. 

In this instance, Mr. Biddle assumed 
the position of both the judge and the 
prosecutor. Are we coming to a Gestapo 
in this country? Does Francis Biddle 
cherish the ambition to be an American 
Himmler? 

Our boys enlisted and were drafted 
to fight the Japs and the Germans. 
~They did not enlist to enter the office of 
businessmen throughout the country 
and drag these men from their busi- 
nesses by physical force ahd thus violate 
the very principles of freedom at home 
for which our sons are fighting and 
dying abroad to preserve. 

The American people are shocked by 
this unwarranted use of military power. 

I do not at this time attempt to reach 
& decision in the controversy between 
the management of Montgomery Ward 
and the War Labor Board, but these 
facts are clear to me: 

First. Montgomery Ward is engaged 
in a nonwar business operation. It is 
true that it furnishes through its mail- 
order department and retail stores farm- 
ing implements and other things that 
have a connection with the successful 
prosecution of the war but, in answer 
to this, Mr. Sewell Avery says that, not- 
withstanding the strike and the removal 
on April 13 of the post-office employees 
from the mail-order house of Mont- 
gomery Ward, where they had been sta- 
tioned for 30 years, the company is up 
to date in the filling of all mail orders. 

If Montgomery Ward is engaged in a 
war business, then a vast majority of all 
the business in America is likewise so 
engaged, as hardly any business opera- 
tion does not have some contact, in one 
Way or another, with the operation of the 
War. 

No imperative need has so far been 
shown for such extraordinary action as 
that taken by the Attorney General of 
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the United States in using military forces 
to seize a business operation which can 
very properly be classed as nonwar, and 
in which there has been little loss, if any, 
of equipment necessary to prosecute the 
war. What reason, then, actuated the 
Attorney General of the United States in 
leaving his duties at Washington and go- 
ing to Chicago in a spectacular air trip 
to take charge of the military forces that 
ejected the chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward? What reason had 
he to refuse to refer this case to the arbi- 
tration of the courts so that under our 
constitutional procedure it could be de- 


termined whether the War Labor Board 


was right or Montgomery Ward was 
right? 

If he succeeds in thus usurping the 
power of both Congress and the courts, 
will he then use the military forces to 
compel compliance with all the directives 
of the various other bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Today the American people are in the 
hands of a centralized and entrenched 
bureaucracy such as America has never 
before known. It is imperative, so as to 
preserve our freedoms, that we safeguard 
the rights of the individual citizens to 
appeal to the courts, and require that 
differences that may occur between the 
citizen and any bureau of the Govern- 
ment shall not be settled by military 
force, but shall be determined by the 
Congress and the courts. 

It is very pertinent, in this connection, 
to contrast the action of the Attorney 
General in taking personal command of 
troops of the United States in order to 
eject the chairman of the board of Mont- 
gomery Ward from his office and to take 
possession of all its properties, books, and 
equipment, with the attitude of the 
President of the United States, the At- 
torney General, and all branches of the 
Government toward the most arrogant 
labor leader America ever produced, who 
three times successfully defied his Gov- 
ernment in time of war, John L. Lewis. 

Generalissimo Biddle did not lead an 
invading army into the office of John 
Lewis. In fact, so far as I have observed, 
not one word of condemnation has been 
uttered by him of the fact that John 
Lewis instituted strikes, which oc- 
casioned the loss of more than 40,000,000 
tons of coal, which is the most basic in- 
dustry of allin producing military equip- 
ment. Neither has the President at any 
time condemned John Lewis by name 
for his strike actions. To the con- 
trary, although John Lewis, in the time 
of the most desperate peril that has ever 
faced our country, deliberately incited 
the coal miners to strike and cease pro- 
ducing coal, he not only was not even 
verbally reprimanded, he was not only 
not prosecuted, but he was rewarded by 
having the Government surrender to his 
demands. I expect to show later on the 
floor of the Senate that both directly, 
and by subterfuge, John Lewis obtained 
more for the members of his union than 
he actually first requested, and did so 
because the administration, from the 
President down, did not have the polit- 
ical courage to do those things that 
could have been done to compel the con- 
tinuation of coal production. 
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On February 11, 1944, I wrote to Mr, 
Biddle, asking him the question which 
appears in the following letter: 


The Honorable Francis BIDDLE, 
The Attorney General of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL; The 
Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes Act 
provides that: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person to coerce, instigate, induce, conspire 
with, or encourage any person, to interfere, 
by lock-out strike, slow-down, or other in- 
terruption, with the operation of such plant, 
mine, or facility” seized by the Government. 
Such a person is subject, under the Smith- 
Connally Act, to a “fine of not more than 
$5,000, or to imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both.” 

On November 1, 1943, at 6 o’clock, the Gov- 
ernment seized the bituminous coal mines, 
yet the strike continued for some days there- 
after. 

Was an investigation made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice or by any other branch of 
the Government, to your knowledge, to de- 
termine whether or not John L. Lewis was 
guilty of encouraging or instigating this 
strike, slow-down, or interruption of work in 
the mines seized by the Government? Was 
a decision made by the Department of Jus- 
tice that John Lewis was innocent of a viola- 
tion of the Smith-Connally Act? 


Mr. Biddle waited for nearly a month, 
and on March 9 replied as follows: 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
discovered no evidence which indicates that 
Mr. John L. Lewis, or any of the other inter- 
national officers of the United Mine Work- 


ers, has violated section 6 of the War Labor 
Disputes Act. 


Mr. Biddle evaded my question as to 
whether or not the Department of Jus- 
tice had conducted an investigation to 
determine whether John Lewis was inno- 
cent of the violation of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act and his reply was so worded as 
to indicate that an investigation was not 
actually made by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

I shall have more to say about this, 
Mr. President, on the floor of the Senate 
in the next few days, but I do want to em- 
phasize that the action taken by the 
Attorney General in using military forces 
in this instance presents to the Congress 
a fundamental question which we must 
meet face to face, namely, if Congress 
permits any official of this Government 
to disregard the courts and to use mili- 
tary force to compel acquiescence in the 
directives of various bureaus, then we 
have failed to perform our oath to pre- 
serve the Constitution of our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to insert in the body of the RECORD, 
as part of my remarks, a statement 
which has been issued by Mr. Sewell 
8 chairman of Montgomery Ward 

0. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MONTGOMERY WARD’S REPLY TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. President: We have your telegram of 
April 23, 1944. 

Ward's welcomes the suggestion that an 
election be held at an early date to deter- 
mine the employees’ choice of representation. 
The question whether the union represents 
& majority of the employees in Ward's mail 
order house and store in Chicago has been 
pending since November 16, 1943. Ward's 
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has repeatedly urged a prompt determination 
of this question, and has publicly announced 
a readiness to recognize the union when 
proof of its representation is presented. Al- 
though over 5 months have elapsed since 
the question arose, the union has refused to 
show that it is the majority choice of the em- 
ployees by either a card check or an election. 

Ward's will continue to observe the wages, 
hours, and related terms of employment as 
they were before the expiration of the for- 
mer contract. Ward's has made no change 
in any of these conditions since December 8, 
1942, and could not do so under the wage 
stabilization law without prior governmental 
approval. 

Your assertion that the strike is interfer- 
ing with the distribution of essential goods is 
based upon misinformation. On April 13, the 
United States Post Office, presumably acting 
on orders from Washington, removed its 70 
employees from the mail order house. For 
more than 30 years the post office had main- 
tained this department for the purpose of 
handling parcel post shipments to Ward's 
customers. On April 17 the United States 
Post Office refused to deliver to Ward’s in- 
coming parcels from customers on which 
postage had been fully paid. Despite the 
assistance given to the strike by the United 
States Post Office, Ward’s store has been open 
for business during the usual hours each day 
since the strike began and Ward's is up to date 
in the filling of mail orders. 

Although Ward's welcomes an early elec- 
tion, Ward's cannot, under the law, grant 
special privileges to the union pending the 
election. To grant maintenance-of-union 
membership before the election is held, as 
the War Labor Board has ordered, would not 
only violate the employees’ fundamental 
liberty of free choice but it would also permit 
the union to demand the discharge of all the 
employees who have resigned from the union 
since December 8, 1943. Compliance with the 
Board’s order would thus make a mockery of 
the democratic right of employees to choose 
their bargaining representatives freely and 
without interference. 

By ordering the retroactive reinstatement 
of maintenance of membership, the War 
Labor Board has demonstrated its utterly un- 
fair character, and its complete disregard of 
the command of Congress that its orders con- 
form to the National Labor Relations Act. 

-Ward’s experience with the War Labor 
Board over a period of 2 years has convinced 
Ward's that the Board is a means by which 
special privileges are granted to labor unions, 


The union members of the War Labor Board. 


are men chosen for leadership of the unions, 
and have actually advanced the interests of 
the unions. The so-called public members 
have consistently joined with the union mem- 
bers to support the demands of organized 
labor. The so-called industry members are 
committeed to a policy of supporting the 
majority vote of the union members and the 
union-dominated public members. 

The War Labor Board has always claimed 
that its orders are law and must be obeyed. 
It has coerced innumerable employers into 
acceptance of its order by threatening the 
seizure of their businesses. 

When Ward's brought suit to have the 
Board's orders declared illegal, the Board 
asked the courts to dismiss the case. In 
direct contradiction to its previous claims 
of power, the Board’s plea to the court was 
that its orders were not legally binding, 
but were only advice which Ward's need 
not accept. The purpose of this plea was 
to deny Ward's a trial before the courts, 
The issues raised by Ward’s case against the 
War Labor Board are judicial questions which, 
under the Constitution, only courts may de- 
cide. The War Labor Board, by asking you 
to force Ward's to comply with its order 
while seeking to deprive Ward's of an op- 
portunity for a hearing in the courts, has 
demonstrated its lack of respect for our Con- 
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stitution and the fundamental rights which 
the Constitution guarantees. 

Your assertion that, if Ward’s does not ac- 
cept your direction, you will take further 
action, has been construed by the press to 
threaten the seizure of Ward’s plant and 
business. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to the people the protection of 
those fundamental rights without which 
there can be no liberty. Under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress is the sole law-making author- 
ity. Neither the President of the United 
States nor any other official has the legal right 
to seize any business or property either in 
time of peace or in time of war unless Con- 
gress has expressly given him the power to 
do so. 

Congress has given the President no power 
to seize the nonwar business of Montgomery 
Ward. Any seizure of Ward’s plant or busi- 
ness would be in complete disregard of the 
Constitution which the President is sworn 
to uphold and defend. 

Ward's has violated no law nor denied to 
the union any privilege to which it is legally 
entitled. 

Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY Warp & Co., 
SEWELL Avery, Chairman. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution requesting that this matter 
be promptly investigated by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. I ask that 
the resolution be read by the clerk, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Before the resolu- 
tion is read, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. This is not the first 
instance of the use of the military power 
to take over plants. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that very recently 
troops moved in and took over the plants 
of the Ken-Rad Corporation at Owens- 
boro and Bowling Green, Ky. There 
might have been some excuse, or the Gov- 
ernment might have thought it had some 
excuse, for taking over those plants, be- 
cause they were making articles.for the 
Army and the Navy. But they were at 
peak production, and there were under 
consideration two plans for increasing 
the pay of the employees. When the 
plan submitted by the man in charge of 
the plants, the employer, was turned 
down, and he said he would not obey the 
order issued by the Board, the troops 
moved in, and since they moved in and 
actually took charge of the operations 
of the plants without any authority of 
law and without submitting the question 
to the courts, production has fallen off. 
Instead of accomplishing anything, the 
war effort has really been retarded as 
a result of taking over the plants. 

Mr. BYRD. That is not quite so bad 
as the present instance, because Mont- 
gomery Ward is a nonwar industry. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But it shows the 
disposition to take over plants if the 
management do not obey a ruling of the 
War Labor Board, and obey it promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). The clerk will 
read the resolution submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 286) as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 


a full and complete investigation of the 
action of the Attorney General of the United 
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States in seizing the plant of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., in forcibly removing the chair- 
man of its board of directors from the prem- 
ises, and in the use of military force in con- 
nection therewith, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether such action was warranted and 
authorized under the laws of the United 
States. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the . 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $1,000, shall be paid fronr 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Virginia will be re- 
ceived and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the able junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] for his 
remarks on the floor of the Senate today 
and for submitting the resolution au- 
thorizing the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, or a subcommittee thereof, 
to make a thorough and immediate in- 


“vestigation of the action which has 


transpired in the seizing and taking over 
of the business establishment of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. There is Serious. 
concern throughout the Nation today 
over this unprecedented incident. The 
Attorney General contends that it was 
done under authority of legislation en- 
acted by the present session of Congress. 

I am sure that no Senator, in voting 
for the Smith-Connally Act, intended 
that any such authority be conferred as 
has been invoked in the Montgomery 
Ward case, nor interpreted its provisions 
as they are now construed by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. I 
think this situation poses a question 
which goes to the very fundamentals of 
a system of government which guaran- 
tees liberty to the individual citizen, and 
the Congress has a definite responsibility 
in connection with this problem. -i 

Mr. President, I wish to announce my 
support of the resolution just submitted 
by the Senator from Virginia. I believe 
the Senate should promptly. adopt it. It 
is true that the issue has been thrown 
into the courts, but long and exhaustive 
court procedure necessary to a final con- 
clusion will not enable the Congress to 
acquaint itself with facts and informa- 
tion it may need in meeting its imme- 
diate responsibility. The people have a 
right to know and they want to know 
now what extreme rights and powers the 
Congress has delegated or what authority 
is being abused or usurped in this ex- 
traordinary conduct of Government. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp immediately following my 


al 
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remarks a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from a large number of citizens in 
my State on this question. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. Senator JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Taking over private business not engaged 
in manufacturing or distributing war mate- 
rial by the President not authorized by act 
of Congress or the Constitution is pure dic- 
tatorship. We demand immediate legislation 
curbing the assumption of power by the War 


‘Labor Board and the President before it is 


too late. 

Verne McMillen, Sid B. Readding, E. E. 
George, Thos, S. Buzbee, John W. 
Atkinson, Edward L. Wright, W. 
Henry Rector, June P. Wooten, 
Henry E. Spitzberg, Wallace Davis, 
C. E. Higgins, Arthur B. Coon, D. G. 
Iliff, Cecil A. Gibson, J. C. Lewis, 
Edwin W. Pickthorne, Lawson L. 

< Delony, Fred Holder, L. D. Patty, 
R. E. Weaver, Jr., Drew Bowers, 
Paul E. Speirer, Claude S. Hall, 
R. L. Powell, Miriam Watkins, A. L. 
Barber, Roy Donham, L. E. Scott, 
J. C. Buchanan, Terrell Marshall, 
E. R. Parham, E. A. Vogel, A. S. 
Buzbee, A. C. Brown, W. A. Nicker- 
son, Cooper Jacoway, Frank J. 
Willis, J. Hugh Wharton, R. M. 
Traylor, A. C. Proctor, Warren 
Baldwin, Glenn M. Motley, Albert 
J. Heyden, S. Lasker Ehrman, Guy 
B. Reeves, N. C. Withrow, J. A. 
Watkins, Ben Q. Adams, Earl W. 
Prazier, O. D. Longstreth, Arthur 


E. Frankel, F. A. Sweeney, Lela L. 


Bentley, W. F. Scott, H. W. Hous- 
ton, Dorothy S. Yates, John W. 
Newman, Frank Pace, E. L. Carter, 
John M. Harrison, Taylor Roberts, 
Fred Rogers, P. A. Lasley, Curtis L. 
Finch, M. F. T. Hanna, Edwin M. 
Williams, E. C. Curtis, J. H. Mar- 
tin, R. E. Williams, M. A. Matlock, 
Grover T. Owens, Geo. S. Witten- 
berg, W. N. Stannus, J. M. Gunn, 
John S. Gatewood, F. D. Watkins, 
M. V. Moody, J. Fred Jones, Gloria 
Minkin, H. P. Hadfield, N. R. Over- 
street, E. L. Gradys, P. Scott. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I join 
the junior Senator from Arkansas in 
commending the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia for his courageous speech 
today, and for the resolution which he 
submitted providing for an investigation 
by the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate of the action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in taking over 
the plant and business of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. When that resolution 
reaches the floor of the Senate I expect 
to support it. 

As I understand, section 3 of the 
Smith-Connally Act is the principal 
legal authority upon which the Attorney 
General acted. I cannot see that he has 
any authority under that act, or the 
Presidential war powers, to take over a 
private mercantile business which is not 
engaged in the war effort. Section 3 of 
that act provides as follows: 

The power of the President under the fore- 
going provisions of this section to take im- 
mediate possession of any plant upon a fail- 
ure to comply with any such provisions, and 
the authority granted by this section for the 
use and operation by the United States or 
in its interests of any plant of which pos- 
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session is so taken, shall also apply as here- 
inafter provided to any plant, mine, or fa- 
cility equipped for the manufacture, pro- 
duction, or mining of any articles or mate- 
rials which may be required for the war 
effort or which may be useful in connection 
therewith. 


There is no dispute, under the facts, 
that Montgomery Ward & Co. is not a 
manufacturing “plant, mine, or facility 
equipped for the manufacture, produc- 
tion, or mining of articles or materials” 
for the war effort, but is a general mer- 
cantile business engaged in supplying 
goods by mail order for the civilian needs 
of the United States. I cannot see one 
scintilla of justification in the act for the 
authority which has been assumed. 

The people of this country are right- 
fully stirred up as a result of this action, 
and I certainly hope the Senate will 
speedily adopt the resolution authoriz- 
ing the investigation. The people of the 
United States today look to and expect 
the Congress to take action to protect 
the fundamental liberties of the Amer- 
ican people and to protect our system 
of Government. As I see it, the funda- 
mentals of American liberty are involved 
in this issue. 

I am shocked and amazed not only 
at the opinion of the Attorney General, 
but at his unheard-of action in seeking 
to administer the order and directing the 
troops. This is contrary to my concep- 
tion of his duties, and is an unrivaled 
precedent to establish. The investiga- 
tion will be fairly conducted by a Senate 
committee. I hope it will speedily be 
launched. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, we 
have just witnessed in this Nation a 
tragic and disgraceful performance 
which most Americans would have said 
only a few short years ago “could not 
have happened here.” But it has hap- 
pened, and the head of a reputable re- 
tail store has been forcibly carried out 
of his place of business by our brave sol- 
dier boys who joined the Army under 
General Marshall to put Hitler out, but 
some of whem have wound up under 
“Generalissimo” Biddle by putting Sewell 
Avery out. This grandstand play was 
made by “Gen.” Francis Biddle, and 
its enactment has all the earmarks of 
imitating the generalissimo and his 
Gestapo of some foreign dictatorial gov- 
ernment. Thus the raid that has been 
carried on by the New Deal dynasty 
against private enterprise in this Na- 
tion for about 11 years has reached its 
logical conclusion, and I am sure that 
the Communists, labor-leader racket- 
eers, bureaucrats, and New Deal big- 
heads are very happy about the whole 
detestable debacle. 

Immediately prior to my becoming a 
United States Senator, I was Governor 
of Texas, and during my terms of office 
as Governor, Texas enacted labor 
legislation which has kept that State 
practically free of strikes while strikes 
have been running rampant in other 
States and seriously retarding the war 
effort and costing the lives of many of 
our brave men on foreign battlefields. 
When I came to the Senate August 4, 
1941, I immediately introduced the same 
bill which had been enacted in Texas, 
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Since then I have introduced several 
other bills, the effect of which if they 
had been passed would have prevented 
this disgraceful performance; but the 
Senate has not seen fit to agree with me 
on these bills, and the committees to 
which the bills were referred have failed 
even to report them to the Senate. The 
reason I introduced these bills was be- 
cause it seemed to me that the Congress 
and the President during the reign of 
the New Deal had turned this Govern- 
ment over to a gang of labor-leader 
racketeers, and the purpose of my bills 
was to recover our Government from 
this gang, and return it to the people. 
I hope this sad incident at Chicago will 
arouse the Members of both Houses of 
Congress to the point where they will 
take action that will curb the racketeer- 
ing of labor leaders, and if the bills I 
have introduced will not do the job, I 
hope some Senator will write stronger 
bills and bring them to the floor of this 
Senate. 

While this Chicago incident is alarm- 
ing, distasteful, and disgraceful to a 
Nation that claims to practice democ- 
racy, yet it seems clear to me that it is 
only the natural result of unsound legis- 
lation that has been passed by this New 
Deal administration during the past 11 
years. In other words, it is only the 
reaping of that which has been sown 
right here in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the close of my 
remarks copies of several telegrams 
which I have received about the seizure 
of the Montgomery Ward & Co. retail 
store in Chicago, together with copies 
of the eight bills which I have introduced 
in the Senate and which are still slum- 
bering peacefully in some committee. 
These telegrams express the attitude of 
many of our citizens, and there are 
thousands of others who feel the same 
way about this matter. I again urge the 
committees of this Senate which have 
my bills to bring them to the floor of the 
Senate for consideration. I am fully 
convinced that these bills cannot be 


passed by this Congress as it is presently 


composed, but I should like to put these 
honest constructive bills before this body 
once and have a yea-and-nay vote before 
the general election so that the people 
may know just how each Senator stands 
on these basic problems. This Chicago 
incident is only part of the havoc that 
has been inflicted upon the great rank 
and file of the people of this Nation dur- 
ing the 1l-year reign of the New Deal 
gang. It will take several generations of 
sacrifice and suffering under sane ad- 
ministrations for us to ever get back to 
our American form of democracy as 
bequeathed to us by our wise forefathers 
in the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

I am certainly glad that election time 
is not far off, and I sincerely hope that 
the people of this Nation will go to the 
polls this year with “blood in their eyes” 
and determined to conduct a thorough 
housecleaning in Washington from the 
cellar to the attic and at the same time 
elect men and women to Congress who 
will pledge themselves in advance to sup- 
port my Resolution No. 86 which pro- 
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vides for limiting the tenure of office to 
6 years for every elected official in the 
executive and legislative branches of our 
Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and bills were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Corpus CHRISTI, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Senator W. Lee ODAN NT: 
Between Eleanor and her Negroes Franklin 
and his C. I. O. has driven us Republican. 
F. E. NICHOLS. 
ROBERT A. HUMBLE, 
New Tonk, N. L., April 27, 1944, 
Hon. W. Lee O DAN T, 
United States Senate: 

The action of the President in taking pos- 
session of Montgomery Ward & Co. is an 
outrage, a violation of the Constitution, 
and a C. I. O.-lation of the law. If this action 
is legal the President can take possession of 
any merchant's property or for that matter 
of any business in the United States. I hope 
you as a Senator from this great State will 
protest. 

R. E. Woop, 
Sears, Roebuck, Chicago. 
San ANTONIO, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Senator W. Lee O DAN. 
United States Senate: 

Trust you will use your influence for con- 
gressional action stopping Government 
seizure of private nonwar business. 

R. E. WILLSON, 
San Antonio, Tez. 


TYLER, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate: 

Seizure o Ward plant in Chicago in viola- 
tion of principles for which we are fighting. 
Your support of congressional investigation 
is requested. 

JOHN R. CAMPBELL, 


Fort WORTH, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Government handling of the Mont- 
gomery Ward case is disturbing too many of 
your constituents. Do you agree with this 
un-American procedure; if not is there any- 
thing that you can do about it? 

J. M. DYSART. 
TEXARKANA, ARK., April 27, 1944, 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It may interest you to know I have sent 
following telegram to all Texas and Arkansas 
Members of Congress: If it is legal for 
Roosevelt by force to turn Wards over to 
C. I. O., who made it legal and what do they 
intend to do to remedy situation?” We 
know your attitude and approve. It will 
interest you to know that at meeting of 
more than a hundred Texarkana businessmen 
last night Mayor William V. Brown an- 
nounced you are only present Member of 
Congress he will vote for again. Much ap- 
plause. Brown served seven terms as city 
attorney and is now beginning his sixth 
term as mayor. Being elected this time 
without opposition, and is politically wise, 

Henry HUMPHREY GAZETTE. 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The third term did enough damage to the 
Democratic Party. Fourth term of dictator- 
ship will put an end to our party and every- 
thing else that is dear to the American people, 

W. F. McCotium. 
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San ANTONIO, TEx., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. Lee O DAN T, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Presidential action Montgomery Ward mat- 
ter is the most dangerous move since the 
Constitution of the United States was writ- 
ten. We are expecting you to do something 
about it and quickly. 
N. H. WHITE, 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Am vigorously opposed to seizure of Mont - 
gomery Ward by the Government. Hope you 
feel likewise and that you make your feel- 
ings known in no uncertain terms. 

Frank PATTON, 
San Antonio Laundry. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Honorable W. Leg O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to register my protest against the 
Government action in the Montgomery Ward 
case in Chicago. 

RUTH B. ZANT, 


LONGVIEW, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIE!, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please use all your influence to save country 
from terroristic methods of War Labor Board 
and Attorney General as exemplified in 
Montgomery Ward case. If procedure that 
case upheld we nave lost war if we win it. 

ELIZABETH L. LEE. 

Louis F. Hart. 

Mus. MIKE ANGLIN. 

RUTH SUTTON CASWELL, 
REBECCA MARINA CAMERON, 
R. A. JOHNS. 

B. A. BARRETT, 


Fort WORTH, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon, W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to register my protest against the 
Government action in the Montgomery Ward 
case in Chicago. 

JERE H. CASON. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am terrified at the report in today’s press 
of the action of our Government in the 
C. I. O.-Montgomery Ward controversy, I am 
sure our representatives will not let it pass 
without challenge of the strongest kind and 
want to add my appeal to you to use your 
great influence to correct this situation and 
prevent a recurrence ever in the future. 

T. D. ANDERSON, 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 27, 1944, 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Roosevelt's seizure of Montgomery Ward is 
the most high-handed piece of dictatorship 
ever forced upon the American people. The 
voters of Texas look to you as their repre- 
sentative to fight this outrageous unconstitu- 
tional seizure of lawfully conducted private 
industry. I am a foreman in a shipyard and 
I know how the average man feels about this 
sort of thing. 
W. B. Oszorn. 
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DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1944, 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have discussed the unwarranted and wholly 
un-American procedure in the taking over of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., a retail and non- 
war producing concern by power-crazed of- 
ficials pretending to execute the laws of our 
Government with approximately 25 of my 
closest friends and business associates, and 
without one dissenting voice they thought it 
was the most contemptible C. I. O. labor- 
baiting move that has been foisted upon the 
American Public. Each one has requested I 
wire you their protest against such high- 
handed procedure and request that you join 
any move for a thorough and far-reaching in- 
vestigation that will eventually gain enough 
momentum that will create such an outburst 
of public disgust and disapproval that our 
Congress will take such steps to assert itself, 
and revoke the unlicensed and unconstitu- 
tional action taken by the power-crazed 
White House officials. Please advise me at 
once your attitude and intentions. 

E. E. Farrow. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Feel Montgomery Ward & Co. case being 
tyrannically handled. How do you stand on 
this action? 

H. D. SIMMONS, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


UVALDE, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Today it is Montgomery Ward. If you do 
not protest tomorrow inevitably it will be 
Big Business, Inc.; Middle Size Business, a 
copartnership; then poor old Joe Doars, doing 
business under the assumed name of Little 
Man, sole owner. Come on Senator, say 
something—do something—the time is now. 

SUTTLE & KASSLER, 
Attorneys at Law. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please vigorously protest in the name of 
common decency the seizure by the Army of 
Montgomery Ward, retail store in Chicago, 
for the sole purpose of winning its strike for 
the C. I. O. 

J. M. Harris. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O’DaNIEL, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a Democrat for 23 years, have 
taken the bad with the good in the interest 
of the party, but this Montgomery Ward out- 
rage on the part of the President and Jesse 
Jones is more than I can stomach. Have sup- 
ported you in all of your campaigns but I 
would like to know what you are going to do 
about this. 

JOHN M. CoLEMAN, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


San ANTONIO, Tex., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Montgomery Ward seizure looks like 
going too far. 
G. W. MITCHELL. 
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San ANTONIO, TEx., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. Lez O’DANIEL, | 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Vigorously protest the President taking over 
private business such as Montgomery Ward 
by use of troops. Such procedure is un- 
thinkable in America and the President 
should not be permitted to use troops to 
give aid and comfort to a C. I. O. strike. 
Such procedure should be stopped immedi- 
ately. i 
Jor S. SHELDON, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lez O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The seizure of the Montgomery Ward Co. 
by the President's edict is a disgrace to de- 
mocracy. If allowed to stand this action is 
the beginning of the end of free enterprise 
in this country: We believe Congress should 
act quickly and effectively in this matter. 
Ray LEEMAN, 
Executive Vice President, South 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. LEE O DANIEL, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In our opinion Government taking over 
Montgomery Ward is unwarranted infringe- 
ment of rights of individual enterprise. Are 
relying on you to prevent further similar 
action. 

C. C. LEE, 
Executive Secretary, San Antonio 
Manufacturers Association. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel that the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment in the case of Montgomery Ward 
demands immediate investigation by Con- 
gress. 

H. J. RICHTER, 
President, Richter’s Bakery. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Seizure of Montgomery Ward Co. over union 
maintenance contract very alarming to re- 
tail business and free enterprise. Please use 
your good office to correct this situation and 
let's return to constitutional government and 
our Bill of Rights. 

A. L. BECKER, 
Handy Andy, inc. 


DALLAS, Txx., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Picture on front page of this evening’s Dal- 
las Times-Herald is most disgusting exhibi- 
tion of autocratic powers of Roosevelt ad- 
ministration local populace has ever wit- 
nessed. Two soldiers are depicted throwing 
Sewell Avery out of Montgomery Ward office. 
Why don’t you demand immediate Senate 
investigation of this whole illegal proceed- 
ing. Procedure is most unwarranted usur- 
pation of citizen rights I have ever geen. 
What are we fighting for; the free Ameri- 
can, or are we being ruled by labor unions 
and the Gestapo? Take action as an elected 
representative of Texans who can’t stomach 
this last outrage against the rights of every 
American citizen. If they get away with this 
in Illinois, they can do the same thing any 
other place. Warmest regards. 
O. ANDRADE. 
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Hovston, TEX, April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Press reports indicate very clearly the un- 
fairness of the action of the War Labor Board 
in handling Montgomery Ward's employee 
situation and numerous others of similar na- 
ture; also, the taking over and operation of 
the properties violate every principle of the 
Constitution which so many of our young 
men are the extreme sacrifice to de- 
fend, and there is no evidence that this action 
on the part of the Board will produce any 
benefit toward the successful conclusion of 
this terrible struggle. Therefore, we violently 
protest the dictatorial action of the War 
Labor Board and urge that it be made to 
turn to a policy of fairness to one and all 
alike or be abolished. 

Southern Floral Co.: J. W. Weather- 
ford, president; A. L. Wright, John 
Hatteberg, Mrs. A. W. Gilbert, H. 
Purcell, F. A. Weatherford, R. M. 
Hicks, Jack Dempsey, employees. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

The executive department claims that the 
Montgomery Ward outrage against consti- 
tutional democratic government was directly 
authorized by acts of Congress. If Congress 
is responsible, the mistake should be imme- 
diately corrected. If we permit our Govern- 
ment to ignore the Constitution, usurp totali- 
tarian power, and govern us by armed forces, 
we have surrendered our liberty and our de- 
mocracy is gone. If our Chief is usurping 
authority not granted him by Congress and 
denied him by the Constitution, impeach- 
ment proceedings are in order. 

JOHN A. DEERING. 


DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a voter, I ask that Montgomery Ward 
be returned to its owner and overpowering 
of the President's orders to seize this com- 
pany. 

E. J. WRIGHT. 
DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Building: 

Soldiers with fixed bayonets stood guard 
at the entrance while a Gestapo squad with 
cocked rifles went directly to Mr. Avery’s 
Office. 

W. H. JOHNSEN. 
DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Senate Office Building: 

I note with alarm the Montgomery Ward 
situation. Is the C. I. O. or Congress running 
our country? 

E. L. DALTON, 
EVANSTON, ILL., April 26, 1944. 
SENATOR W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding Montgomery Ward seizure, I 
implore you take immediate action to re- 
strain this Presidential action. This is non- 
war issue. Oivil rights and liberty must be 
protected. The upright citizen's hope lies 
with Congress, 

W. R. WHITELEY. 
HOUSTON, TEX. April 26, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Were alarmed to hear the news that the 

Government had taken over Montgomery 
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Ward. It would seem that the time has 
come for Congress to act to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of business and to curb the 
unconstitutional methods of our executive 
branch. 
Loyal supporters, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. C. CAMERON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26, 1944. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Roosevelt’s illegal and unlawful and ap- 
parently impeachable act against Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. seems to me to endanger the 
constitutional rights of all citizens and. in 
my opinion, smacks of fascism, the thing we 
are supposed to be fighting abroad. Please 
help rectify situation. Thanks and regards. 

E. M. Nichols. 


DALLAS, TEX., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate: 

If the National Labor Relations Act legally 
permits the action of the President of the 
United States in taking over the business of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the Congress is 
directly responsible for a political condition 
that parallels Hitler’s philosophy against 
which we have declared war and in an effort 
to destroy this philosophy you are sending 
our boys overseas. As a citizen I petition 
you for immediate action toward amending 
this law to make such a situation impossi- 
ble. The reported action of the Post Office 
Department is inexcusable under the laws 
of our country and must be immediately 
corrected, 

Crucer T. SMITH 
San ANTONIO, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a native Texan I vigorously protest 
Army taking over Montgomery Ward, a retail 
store, in order to protect C. I. O. Congress 
should take action. 

MARSHALL O. BELL. 


DENTON, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re President's seizure Ward. If Congress 
has granted President the arbitrary powers 
used, Congress is the agent which has de- 
stroyed American liberties and the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. American citizens, the 
owners of any business, also have constitu- 
tional rights which neither Congress nor the 
President has any right to usurp. It is time 
to correct the situation. 

Morrison Mrd Co. 
E. W. Morrison, 
President. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., April 28, 1944. 
Senator W. Lee O'DANIEL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

What has happened to Montgomery Ward 
in Chicago is a disgrace to the Nation, and 
it is high time that you representing us in 
Texas did something about it. What are we 
fighting Hitler for? 

GENERAL Sur Co., INC., 
G. B. Prentiss, President. 


Bay Orry, Tex., April 28, 1944. 
Senator W. LEE O'DANIEL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The citizens of Bay City and Matagorda 
County are thoroughly aroused because of 
the drastic and dictatorial action taken by 
the Federal Government in confiscating the 
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property of Montgomery Ward Co. in Chicago. 
It is the belief of our people that Congress 
should now take steps to curb the assumed 
powers of the Executive. As we interpret 
the action, it was done only for the benefit 
of the labor unions. If the Government is 
successful in this case anyone’s private busi- 
ness is unsafe in America. We sincerely and 
earnestly request and even demand that 
Congress do something now to prevent fur- 
ther encroachment on the civil rights of the 
American people. 
Bay Crry CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By E. O. TAULBEE, President. 


S. 189 


A bill making unlawful the use of force or 
violence, or threats thereof, to prevent or 
attempt to prevent any person from en- 
gaging in any lawful vocation 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 

ful for any person by the use of force or 
violence, or threat of the use of force or 
violence, to prevent or to attempt to prevent 
any person from engaging in any lawful voca- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person 
acting in concert with one or more other 

ms to assemble at or near any place 
where a labor dispute exists and by the use 
of force or violence, or threat of the use of 
force or violence, prevent or attempt to pre- 
vent any person from engaging in any law- 
ful vocation, or for any person to promote, 
encourage, or ald any such assemblage at 
which such force or violence, or threat 
thereof, is so used. As used in this section, 
the term “labor dispute” shall have the 
meaning assigned to it in section 2 (9) of the 

National Labor Relations Act. 

Sec. 3. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be imprisoned for not less than 1 
year nor more than 2 years. 

Sec, 4. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other per- 
sons or circumstances. shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Senate Joint Resolution 4 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, rela- 
tive to freedom to work 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Constitution 

when ratified by the conventions in three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE—FREEDOM TO WORK 

“SECTION 1. No person shall be denied em- 
ployment because of membership in or af- 
filiation with or resignation from a labor 
union, or because of refusal to join or af- 
filiate with a labor union; nor shall any cor- 
poration or individual or association of any 
kind enter into any contract, written or 
oral, to exclude from employment members 
of a labor union, or person who refuse to join 
a labor union, or because of resignation 
from a labor union; nor shall any person 
against his will be compelled to pay dues 
to any labor organization as a prerequisite to 
or condition of employment. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.“ 
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S. 726 


A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act is amended by 
adding at the end of such section a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“(6) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as preventing the employer om ex- 
pressing his opinion concerning any matter 
affecting the relationship between employer 
and employee. The employer shall be free to 
state to his employees his opinion and prefer- 
ences concerning any labor organization, or 
organizations, seeking to secure the right to 
represent his employees and such right shall 
include the right of the employer to free 
and open discussion of all the issues involved: 
Provided, That the employer in such discus- 
sion shall not threaten to deprive his em- 
ployees of any rights which they have under 
the law.” 


S. 727 


A bill to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the 
first sentence of section 8 of the National 
Labor Relations Act as precedes paragraph 
(1) of such section is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. It shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer, a labor organization, or an 
officer, member, or employee of a labor or- 
ganization, or any other person or per- 
sons—.” 


S. 728 


A bill to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (3) of 
section 2 of the National Labor Relations Act 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end of such paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That the Board shall have no power 
to order the reinstatement of an employee 
or order payment of back wages to an em- 
ployee where the employee has willfully en- 
gaged in violence or unlawful destruction or 
seizure of property in connection with any 
labor dispute or in connection with any ef- 
fort to organize the employees of said em- 
ployer; nor shall any employer be required 
to accept as a collective bargaining agency 
to represent his employees any person or or- 
ganization that has willfully engaged in vio- 
lence or unlawful destruction or seizure of 
property in connection with any labor dis- 
pute or in connection with any effort to 
organize the employees of said employer.” 


S. 191 


A bill relating to the hours of employment, 
compensation, and conditions of employ- 
ment of employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for 
such commerce or employed in the per- 
formance of any Government contract 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Fair Labor 

Standards Act of 1938 be amended as follows: 

At the end of the act, insert the following: 

“That during the wars in which the United 

States is engaged no employer shall enter 

into any contract or arrangement, or en- 

force or carry out the provisions of any 
contract or arrangement, which provides that 
with respect to employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods 
directly or indirectly for such commerce, or 
engaged in performing work under any con- 
tract with the United States, there shall be 
any discrimination against any person be- 
cause he is or is not a member of a labor 
organization. No employer who violates the 
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provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall, for a period of 2 years after such vio- 
lation occurs, be eligible to enter into any 
contract with the United States; and no of- 
ficer or agency of the United States shall 
enter into a contract with any such employer 
during such 2-year period. The Secretary of 
Labor shall keep the various contracting of- 
ficers and agencies of the United States in- 
formed as to the names of employers who 
are ineligible by reason of this section to 
enter into contracts with the United States.” 


S. 190 


A bill to amend certain provisions of law 
relating to overtime pay, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is amended 

to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Every employer shall pay to any 
of his employees who are engaged in com- 
merce, or in the production of goods directly 
or indirectly for commerce, compensation at 
the same rate for all hours worked by such 
employee during any pay period.” 

Sec. 2. Until the termination of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged, 
(a) no provision of Federal or State law 
which limits or restricts hours of employ- 
ment shall be applicable with respect to em- 
ployees of any contractor who is engaged 
in the performance of work directly or in- 
directly necessary for the fulfillment of any 
contract between such contractor and the 
United States, and (b) no provision in any 
contract heretofore or hereafter made with 
the United States restricting or limiting the 
hours of employment of employees employed 
under or in connection with such contract, 
and no penalty or forfeiture for violation of 
any such provision shall be enforceable by 
any officer or agency of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The act entitled “An act to provide 
conditions for the purchase of supplies and 
the making of contracts by the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1936, is amended by adding at the 
end of the first section thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

f) When the wage rates for regular hours 
of employment have been determined for the 
purposes of this act, the same hourly wage 
rates shall apply with to all hours 
worked during any day or workweek or other 
work period in employment with respect to 
Phew wages are determined under this sec- 

on.” 


Senate Joint Resolution 86 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution limiting the tenure of 
office of President and Vice President of the 
United States and Members of Congress to 
6 years and imposing limitations on the 
appointment or election of certain persons 
to office. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

"SECTION 1. The term of office of each 
President of the United States and of each 
Vice President of the United States elected 
after the date of this article takes effect shall 
be 6 years; and no person who shall have 
served as President or Vice President shail be 
eligible for election to the office of President 
or the office of Vice President. 
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“Sec, 2. No person shall be eligible for elec- 
tion or appointment to the office of Senator 
or Representative in Congress for any term 
which, if served by such person, would cause 
the aggregate service of such person as a 
Member of either or both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to exceed 6 years. 

“Seo. 3. Nothing contained in section 1 or 
section 2 of this article shall be construed to 
prevent any person who may hold the office 
of President, Vice President, Senator or 
Representative in Congress, during the term 
within which this article is ratified from 
holding such office for the remainder of such 
term. 

“Sec. 4. No person shall be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the 
United States who holds, or who shall have 
held within 5 years next preceding the date 
of such appointment, the office of Senator or 
Representative in Congress or of judge of 
any court under the authority of the United 
States, but nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to prevent the appoint- 
ment or assignment of a person who holds 
the office of judge of a court under the 
authority of the United States, to the office 
of judge of any other court under the au- 
thority of the United States. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF 
GREAT LAKES VESSELS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. RADCLIFFE submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3261) to amend the act of April 29, 1943, 
to authorize the return to private ownership 
of Great Lakes vessels and vessels of 1,000 
gross tons or less, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their repective Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 3. 

GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 

ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 

(Per GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE.) 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


The report was agreed to. 


SERVICES OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
IN THE WAR 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there 
have been engaged in the present great 
conflict many heroic individuals and 
groups who have not been accorded the 
praise to which they are entitled. 


This is but natural in a war effort so 


great as the one in which we are en- 
gaged. The work which these individu- 
als and groups do may not be so spectac- 
ular as that which is done by others, but 
it is just as valuable and as necessary 
in winning the final victory. 

I have long been an admirer of the 
medical profession. America owes much 
to it. It would take more time than is 
allotted to me adequately to comment 
upon the subject; suffice it to say that 
the health and proper medical care of 
our citizens is one of the most vital of 
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our assets. That is true in peace. It 
is more so in war. 

It is my understanding that at least 
one-third of the doctors in the United 
States are in the various branches of 
our armed services. That enables our 
men to have the best medical care of any 
of the armies at war. Wishing to pay 
tribute to the medical profession for its 
war efforts, I have made considerable re- 
search into the subject. The informa- 
tion I have is derived largely from Army 
sources. Iam certain, however, that the 
same fine record has been made by those 
in other services. I have felt that the 
people. at home should have a better 
knowledge of what is being done for those 
who are in the armed services. It is 
largely for this purpose that I speak. 

Mr. President, there is no activity in 
this war which affects so certainly the 
happiness of our citizens generally after 
victory, as does the medical care of our 
soldiers. Whether our boys come home 
or not will depend largely upon the doc- 
tors who have volunteered their services 
to the Medical Corps. Whether, if the 
boys return alive, they will be in con- 
dition to be useful members of society 
again will in all likelihood depend upon 
the medical services rendered under the 
Army’s medical program. 

The wounded soldier in this war, 
thanks to our Army doctors, scientists, 
and medical administrators, has the best 
chance of recovery after he reaches an 
Army hospital of any soldier of any coun- 
try in any war in history. Less than 3 
percent of the wounded who reach hos- 
pitals die. And if the soldier reaches an 
evacuation hospital he has five times the 
chance of survival that he had in World 
War No. 1, 

Not only is the medical department’s 
program for wounded soldiers an excep- 
tional one, but the Army program of 
preventive medicine insures that every 
mother’s son will have a chance to main- 
tain far better health in service than he 
ever had in civilian life. Deaths in the 
Army from all diseases were 6 per thou- 
sand men in 1943. The same rate was 
maintained in 1942. The rate for the en- 
tire civilian population of the United 
States for 1942 was 9.5 deaths per thou- 
sand. Of course, that includes all ages, 
but it is considered noteworthy that the 
soldier in the Army has much less chance 
of dying from disease than those in civil 
life. More than that, he may return to 
his peacetime job healthier and stronger 
physically by reason of the knowledge of 
healthful living gained while in the 
service. 

Every citizen is entitled to know of the 
care that is taken to keep our soldiers 
well, and of the fine medical attention 
they receive if, unfortunately, they fall 
sick or are wounded, Friends and rela- 
tives may gain much comfort from know- 
ing that in our Army hospitals the sol- 
dier receives as good or better profession- 
al care than one ordinarily receives in 
civil life. Our Surgeon General, Maj. 
Gen, Norman T. Kirk, has been one of the 
most prominent American surgeons since 
the days of the First World War. 

Probably no branch or service of the 
Government has the record the Army 
medical department has for close cooper- 
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ation with other governmental agencies 
and with the civilian organizations in this 
field. It maintains close cooperation with 
the Navy, Selective Service, Veterans’ 
Administration, and with civilian groups 
through the National Research Council. 
More than 100 of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing physicians, surgeons, epidemiologists, 
and research workers in infectious dis- 
eases have been appointed as civilian 
consultants to the Surgeon General of 
the Army. One or more of these groups 
is constantly in the field studying and 
advising at points where the welfare of 
our soldiers is threatened, and findings 
in medicine, surgery, and disease preven- 
tion on all fronts are recorded for the 
mutual benefit of the various theaters of 
operations.and for what will be the ulti- 
mate benefit of peacetime civilizations. 

Many diseases and many types of 
wounds that took great toll in World War 
No. 1 have been so well harnessed or con- 
trolled in this war that the occurrence 
and mortality rates are only small per- 
centages of what they were then. New 
drugs—sulfanilamides and penicillin— 
blood plasma, adequate surgery at the 
front lines, and quick evacuation of our 
troops have been among the largest con- 
tributing factors in reducing disease oc- 
currence and mortality rates. The re- 
duction is also due to the fact that our 
Medical department strives to forestall 
epidemics of influenza and other diseases 
rather than stopping them after they are 
started. All these factors are involved, 
plus the heroic doctors and nurses and 
medical department enlisted men. 

We hear accounts almost daily of doc- 
tors being killed or wounded at the front 
while treating those who have fallen in 
battle, of unarmed medical enlisted men 
losing their lives in seeking to rescue 
wounded, while bullets are whizzing 
about, and of nurses kneeling on the 
muddy ground of treatment stations 
amidst falling bombs to administer to the 
seriously wounded. Nurses have lost 
their lives, too, and the way these gallant 
women have endured privations, slept on 
the ground, and worked in the rain 
is the most noble story of American 
womanhood. 

In treatment of battle casualties strik- 
ing changes have taken place. Methods 
have been developed for the successful 
surgical treatment of wounds of the head, 
chest, and abdomen which were consid- 
ered hopeless only two decades ago. The 
new method of taking surgery to the 
front lines in this war is paying off in 
lives saved. This contrasts favorably 
with the method of the First World War 
when surgery often had to be delayed for 
hours until troops could be taken to hos- 
pitals in rear areas, according to sur- 
geons who served in both wars and saw 
both systems in operation. According to 
the Surgeon General, it is a well-estab- 
lished principle that the sooner treat- 
ment can be given the wounded the more 
successful will be the results. Thus far 
results have justified the Army’s taking 
surgery to the front lines, with hundreds 
of highly skilled surgeons, trained tech- 
nicians, and surgical nurses organized in 
every theater of operations. 

New equipment has been invented for 
this front-line surgery, including mobile 
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surgical operating trucks and portable 
hospital equipment that may be carried 
on the backs of men through jungles, 
across icy streams, and up mountain 
passes. 

The importance of blood plasma in 
saving the lives of men suffering from 
wounds and shock at the front cannot be 
overemphasized. It is a tribute to our 
citizens that donations of blood to pro- 
vide this lifesaving substance now 
amount to 100,000 pints a week. This 
record must be sustained to meet the de- 
mand. Dried plasma is now going for- 
ward to all theaters and the product is 
being used on every battle line with un- 
failing success. I am proud to claim as 
a fellow citizen of my native State of 
Arkansas Brig. Gen. Charles C. Hillman, 
Chief of Professional Service in the Office 
of the Surgeon General, through whose 
keen foresight and early initiation of the 
plasma program the lives of thousands 
of our American soldiers have been 
saved. 

After front-line surgery, the speed 
with which these patients may be evacu- 
ated accounts, in many cases, for their 
quick recovery. They are taken to rear 
hospitals within the theater, by air 
transport planes or hospital ships, and 
may be carried home when recovery is to 
be prolonged. Airplanes fly men out 
of areas that could not be reached any 
other way. Hospital ships make it pos- 
sible to bring home large numbers of the 
wounded at one time. 

Extremities wounds and injuries con- 
stitute from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of all wounds in this war. Land mines 
have been responsible for increased in- 
juries to soldiers’ feet and legs, but there 
are relatively fewer amputations due to 
new methods of treatment and improved 
surgery. There will be amputations in- 
cident to this war, but we must remem- 
ber that many of them are cases that in 
all probability would have died in the 
last war for the want of blood plasma, 
sulfa drugs, and modern surgery. 

Five general hospitals to which are as- 
signed surgeons skilled in performing 
amputations and workmen especially 
trained in making and fitting artificial 
limbs, are designated as amputation cen- 
ters. A special method of performing 
amputations now produces better results 
for the fitting of artificial legs and arms 
than ever before. Much time and 
thought is spent not only in getting the 
stump in shape for an artificial leg or 
arm but in fitting it and in training the 
soldier to use it. He will be assisted in 
this by watching other equally unfortu- 
nate soldiers who have become proficient 
at using theirs. 

The chief value of the sulfa drugs and 
of the new drug, penicillin, has been to 
prevent and fight complicating infection 
in battle wounds. Research in connec- 
tion with the use of these drugs is still 
being carried on, and much more will be 
learned, especially about penicillin, the 
medical department reports. 

In detecting and curing diseases, the 
Army Medical Department is going to 
return healthier men to peacetime living, 
thus improving the general public health 
conditions. The greatest case-finding 
aetivity ever undertaken is the giving of 
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chest X-ray examinations to men in- 
ducted into the Army. This is now Army 
routine. These tests have been the 
means of detecting early tuberculosis in 
the case of thousands of men and women 
who, not suspecting that they had the 
disease, might have permitted it to pro- 
gress to such an extent that it would 
result in their death and in the infec- 
tion of many others. The present occur- 
rence of tuberculosis is only one-tenth 
that of 1918 and 1919. Thus, the Army 
has done much to stamp out tuberculosis 
now and in the future. 

A million men drafted into the Army 
who had bad teeth or dental diseases 
have been made dentally fit by the work 
of the Army Dental Corps. That num- 
ber of men is equal to 65 divisions. 
Without such dental treatment, they 
would not have been fit to fight. For- 
merly men with teeth in such condition 
were rejected by our Army induction 
boards, but that meant such a loss of 
manpower that requirements were low- 
ered, and the job of making them den- 
tally fit was put up to the Dental Corps. 
Thus, the corps is not only rehabilitating 
men to fight Uncle Sam’s battles but it 
will return home a large percentage of 
these men in far better physical condi- 
tion as a result of improved dental 
health, thus achieving a general im- 
provement in health conditions through- 
out the land. 

The routine immunization of Army 
men against tetanus, one of the most 
feared complications of battle injuries 
during the First World War, has practi- 
cally eliminated that death-dealing mal- 
ady in this war. Among 1,252 casualties 
admitted to an evacuation hospital on 
Guadalcanal, during some of the opera- 
tions there, no cases of tetanus devel- 
oped, and only 1 case of gas gangrene 
occurred. 

In the First World War deaths from 
pneumonia were 24 for every 100 cases. 
In this war, the rate is six-tenths of 1 
percent, Recoveries are quickened by 
the use of the sulfa drugs. 

The Army’s record on meningitis shows 
amazing progress. The death rate in 
the First World War was 37 percent. 
During the past year, it has been between 
3 and 5 percent. Now, when troops are 
threatened with meningitis, they are 
given sulfadiazine or sulfathiazole to pre- 
vent further spread of the disease. In 
one large camp in this country, it was 
found that 79 percent of the men had 
meningitis germs in their throats. This 
number was reduced in a few days to less 
than 1 percent by the administration to 
each individual of three doses of sulfa- 
diazine. . 

Typhus fever, which has been the 
insidious fifth column in many coun- 
tries since wars first began on this earth, 
is controlled by this powder and by the 
administration of typhus vaccine, so that 
in this war the disease is a negligible 
quantity in the soldier population’s sick- 
ness records. Not a single death has 
been attributed to this infection. 

The Army has recently set up at the 
Army and Navy General Hospital, at 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., a center 
for the diagnosis and treatment of 
arthritis. Studies conducted there will 
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be the source of extensive knowledge for 
the whole medical profession now and 
after the war. 

The reconditioning program of the 
Army—a departure from the old method 
of letting a patient lie in bed, with 
nothing to employ mind or body—has 
for its purpose the training of men physi- 
cally and mentally while they are con- 
valescing, so that they may be returned 
to duty with troops in fine fettle, and 
also so that they may be kept profitably 
occupied while in hospitals. Results 
show that the program makes for quick- 
ened recovery. 

Liaison is maintained with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and the United 
States Employment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission in order that the 
Army. program, as arranged for the 
patient who must be discharged from the 
service, may be complete. 

Three special hospitals have been 
designated for the treatment of the deaf. 
While under the care of doctors skilled 
in the treatment of diseases of the ear, 
they receive instruction from experi- 
enced lip-reading and speech-correction 
teachers. They have the advantage of 
acoustic experts, and those who can be 
improved thereby are fitted with electric 
hearing aids. 

Two hospitals also have been desig- 
nated for eye surgery and for the special 
care of the blind while they are in need 
of hospital attention. Another facility 
is being set up by the medical depart- 
ment of the Army for the social rehabili- 
tation of the blind of both the Navy and 
the Army, after the blinded individual 
no longer requires hospital treatment. 
At this social rehabilitation center the 
blinded individual will be taught to 
attend to his own personal wants, to go 
about safely on the streets, to read 
special writing for the blind, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that by developing his 
hearing and sense of touch he can com- 
pensate largely for his loss of sight. He 
will be enabled to develop occupational 
skills adapted to his previous experience 
and mental capabilities. Above all, he 
will be impressed with the fact that, 
despite his blindness, he is still a useful 
member of society, and that he can con- 
tinue his career with pleasure and credit 
to himself and his associates. Upon dis- 
charge from the Army and from the 
social rehabilitation center for the blind, 
he will be able to go right ahead with 
vocational training, if he desires it, which 
will be provided by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

With this excellent and comprehensive 
Army medical program, it is only neces- 
sary that we have sufficient doctors in 
the service to make it available to all our 
soldiers in every instance. It is signifi- 
cant that the rural areas of this land 
have supplied more of the volunteer doc- 
tors and nurses than have the big-city 
areas. In the rural areas, people are 
accustomed to pooling neighborly assist- 
ance in nursing during periods of illness, 
and doctors are so much in demand they 
are often forced to drive long miles into 
the country at any hour of the night to 
Serve the sick. Yet, these people with 
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their limited health facilities appear to 
know how to sacrifice even further to 
send their doctors and nurses to the war 
front. Arkansas is proud of its record 
for furnishing doctors and nurses. My 
State supplied 200 percent more doctors 
in 1942 and 1943 than the quota assigned 
it by the Procurement and Assignment 
Service of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. It also gave 113 nurses in 1943, 
when it was asked for only 22 for both 
Army and Navy. 

Arkansas is also proud of its record 
of heroes in the medical department. 
There is General King, who received the 
Distinguished Service Medal for the 
speedy organization of medical forces 
after the attack at Pearl Harbor, and 
thus saved the lives of an unprecedented 
number of the wounded, to gain the 
admiration of the entire medical world. 
Two privates first class are on the list 
of medical department heroes. Robert 
H. McNeeley, ambulance driver at Pearl 
Harbor, who evacuated the wounded, re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit award; and 
Robert W. Andrews received the Soldiers’ 
Medal posthumously for diving into the 
sea in an attempt to save the life of 
another. I wish to take this occasion 
to recall the story of the heroism of a 
Navy Medical Corps officer, Lt. Comdr. 
Corydon M. Wassell, of Little Rock, Ark. 


How he gallantly contrived to get a dozen 


wounded men 50 miles from the Java 
seacoast to a small vessel, for a safe 
journey to Australia, is one of the classic 
annals of this war. 

Too much praise of the service Medi- 
cal Corps officers cannot be given. The 
man who watches over the health of our 
troops on the global fronts, accompanies 
them into battle, and risks his own life 
to attend them when wounded, must be 
@ man with skill, courage, tact, and judg- 
ment of superior degree. 

T should like to add briefly, in conclu- 
sion, that what I have said in the way of 
information about the medical care of 
those in the service is not the whole story 
of the medical profession in this war. 
The great number of physicians and 
nurses called into service has caused a 
. great burden to fall upon those not in the 

armed services. It has caused long hours 
of additional labor. 

Mr. President, regarding the physicians 
at home, I should like to quote a part of 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Arkansas Democrat, one of the leading 
newspapers in my State: 

A physician, using an advertisement in the 
Nashville (Ga.) Herald, addresses a message 
to the people of Berrien and adjoining 
counties. He tells his neighbors he has 
broken under the strain of overwork result- 
ing from the shortage of doctors caused by 
demands from the armed services. After 
consultation in Atlanta he has been told that 
he must discontinue his long hours or run 
the risk of complete impairment of his 
health. So he says he will limit his labors 
to 8 hours a day and will be unable to make 
any residential calls. Instead, his patients 
must come to the hospital at Nashville, 
‘where they will be given temporary treat- 
ment by the resident nurses and he will see 
them during his regular hours. There are 
two points of interest in this, one of many 
shuple but glorious annals of the country 

doctor. First, a reminder that the majority 
of practitioners in the rural districts today 
are older men. They would like to retire, 
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they say, but their devotion to duty keeps 
them plugging along doing their best for 
their patients, hypocritically declaring that 
there is no sentiment involved. 

The second point is that this country 
doctor cheerfully takes up the routine of an 
8-hour day, feeling that it is far too short 
but the best he can do. 


These physicians are meeting the crisis 
in a wonderful spirit. 

Mr. President, I have been glad to pay 
this well-deserved tribute to the medical 
profession, and at the same time to give 
information to those who have relatives 
and friends among our fighting men, so 
that they may know the story. I am sure 
they will be glad to have this information, 
as I was when I investigated the situa- 
tion. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS ON 
THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, the routine nominations on the 
Executive Calendar may be considered 
and confirmed, and that the President be 
immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Faruanp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations in the Army which was re- 
Sete to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs, 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


DEATH OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
FRANK KNOX 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we 
have all heard with the profoundest 
grief of the-death of the Secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox. I am sure that 
not only the Senate but the whole coun- 
try will be shocked at the news of the 
untimely and sudden death of our Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who during the 
great war crisis has filled in a magnifi- 
cent way the position assigned to him 
by the President of the United States, 
and, indirectly, by the Senate. 

Secretary Knox was a man of out- 
Standing ability, of the sincerest char- 
acter, and of unimpeachable motives. 
He served his country in a nonpartisan 
way, laying aside for the time being any 
partisan considerations, as so many 
hundreds of thousands and millions have 
done in this great war. It is with the 
deepest of sorrow_that I am compelled 
to announce his death to the Senate. I 
am sure that I speak the sentiments of 
all Members of this body, regardless of 
party, in expressing our great grief over 
this deplorable loss to our country, and 
in expressing our profoundest sympathy 
to his family. 

Mr. President, I send forward a resolu- 
tion which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 287), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon, Frank 
Knox, late Secretary of the Navy. 
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Resolved, That a committee of seven Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join a committee of the House of 
Representatives in attending the funeral of 
the late Secretary of the Navy on behalf of 
Congress and to take such other action as 
may be proper in honor of the memory of the 
deceased and to manifest the respect and 
appreciation of Congress for his public 
service. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the news 
which has just been announced reaches 
us with terrific suddenness and with 
heavy impact. 

Secretary Knox was a native of New 
England. He was born in the city of 
Boston. After spending his early years 
in that section of the country he moved 
westward, and I believe he went to school 
and began his active life in the State of 
Michigan. He was a newspaperman by 
profession. He published newspapers in 
the States of New Hampshire and Michi- 
gan, and I believe elsewhere, which had a 
circulation throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 

Secretary Knox was a forceful charac- 
ter. By his industry, his forthrightness 
of thought, and his close and diligent 
attention to every detail of every duty 
which came before him, he mounted to 
the very topmost round of his profession. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic 
of Secretary Knox’s life was a burning, 
vibrant patriotism. In his early youth he 
served as a Rough Rider under the com- 
mand of Theodore Roosevelt. Later, 
when past what is usually considered 
military age, he served in the Army of 
the United States in the First World War, 
and saw service on the active battle front 
in France. > 

Mr. President, in the present war 
Secretary Knox has rendered service 
which has exacted of him what I firmly 
believe to be the utmost measure of devo- 
tion which a man can render his country. 
I believe the arduousness of his duties 
and the weight of his responsibility so 
rested upon him as to make a direct con- 
tribution to his untimely end. 

Secretary Knox was an aggressive 
character, a fighting character. There is 
satisfaction in the thought that always 
he fought for those things which he be- 
lieved to be right. Always he could be 
found to be arrayed against those things 
which he believed to be wrong. He al- 
ways served without partisanship, and 
with the highest patriotism. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished majority leader 
[Mr. Barkiey] in this poor and halting 
tribute to Secretary Knox. I express to 
his family assurances of the regard 
which we had for him during his life- 
time, and our deep sympathy to them in 
his untimely death. 

Mr. President, like my colleagues of 
the Senate, I am deeply shocked and 
saddened to hear the news of the very 
untimely death of Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox. For nearly a quarter of a 
century he has been a personal friend of 
mine, In his passing I lose a very dear 
and trusted friend, and the Nation loses 
an outstanding leader and a great Amer- 
ican. 

He combined those traits of character 
which I admire in any individual. He 
had ability, courage, loyalty, forthright- 
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ness, and steadfastness. These were 
manifest throughout his entire career. 

Frank Knox was a native of New Eng- 
land. He was born in Boston on Jan- 
Uary 1, 1874, 70 years ago. He then 
migrated to the Midwest and lived there 
during the early period of his life. Later 
he returned to New England, where he 
published in my State of New Hampshire 
a newspaper known as the Manchester 
Union Leader, one of New England’s 
leading publications. He had a very 
brilliant record in business, civic affairs, 
politics, and in the service of his country. 

During the Spanish-American War he 
served as a member of the first regiment 
of United States Volunteers, which was 
commonly known as the Rough Riders. 
In the First World War he entered as 
a private and .ose to the rank of major, 
serving in the Three Hundred and Third 
Ammunition Train of theSeventy-eighth 
Division. He saw active service for a 
very long period in France and won dis- 
tinction for his participation in the St. 
Mihiel drive and the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive. Í 

In the current war he served his Na- 
tion as Secretary of the Navy. He as- 
sumed the Secretaryship on July 11, 1940. 
Under his leadership he saw the Navy 
grow until it is today the finest sea- 
fighting force of any nation in the world; 
it is the most powerful Navy which any 
nation in the history of the world has 
ever had. He has seen it in recent 
months move on and take the offensive 
against the Japs. Irecently talked with 
him, and he told me about his pride and 
satisfaction in the success of the Navy in 
the Pacific. 

All of us can thank God that the ob- 
jective to which he so selflessly dedicated 
the last years of his life—the building 
of a strong and powerful Navy—was at- 
tained prior to his death. It was Colo- 
nel Knox’s energy, his vigor, and his 
vision that contributed to bringing about 
this result, This achievement, probably 
as much as any other factor, will shorten 
the duration of the war. In the build- 
ing of this Navy he was a part of the 
team. He never would talk about his 
achievements, nor would he permit his 
efforts to be singled out above those of 
others. s 

Frank Knox has been an editor, pub- 
lisher, and businessman. He published 
newspapers in New Hampshire and Illi- 
nois. In my State, his paper was the 
Manchester Union Leader, an outstand- 
ing publication; and in Illinois, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, one of the great daily 
newspapers of the Nation. 

He was interested in politics, and he 
was a distinguished member of the Re- 
publican Party. It was my privilege in 
1936 to place his name in nomination 
for Vice President of the United States 
at the Republican Convention held in 
Cleveland, and he finally was nominated 
by a practically unanimous vote as the 
Vice Presidential candidate of the Re- 
publican Party. He did credit to that 
party as one of its standard bearers. 

His first active interest in politics 
was in 1911 when he became Theodore 
Roosevelt's preconvention Midwest cam- 
paign manager. He was one of the mov- 
ing spirits of the formation of the Pro- 
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gressive or Bull Moose Party in 1912, 
having idolized and believed in Theodore 
Roosevelt from the date of his service 
under him as a member of the Rough 
Riders. 

Several years before the outbreak of 
the World War No. 2, he was pointing 
out the threat of nazi-ism and fascism in 
the world and urging the preparedness 
of this country. When the European 
war finally broke on the horizon, he ad- 
vocated all possible aid to the Allies. 

In 1940 President Roosevelt called him 
to the service of his country as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, and from the date he 
assumed the duties of the Secretary of 
the Navy, he laid aside partisan politics 
and has rendered able and outstanding 
service in that capacity. 

Through the most perilous period in 
our Nation’s and in the world’s history, 
he has guided and directed one of the 
most important departments in the war 
effort. Even in the dark days following 
Pearl Harbor when many a weaker heart 
was discouraged, he had faith and car- 
ried on. He was one of the few who 
knew how effective the Japanese sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor was. He was one 
of the few who knew that the striking 
force of our Navy in the Pacific had been 
seriously crippled, but he did not falter, 
he responded with the same fearlessness 
which inspired Americans in other days, 
and he carried on and he made good. 

The American Navy and its status to- 
day and the record bear witness to the 
great value of his able, patriotic, and 
distinguished public service. He lived 
through an eventful period of our Na- 
tion, a period when history was in the 
making, and he helped make that his- 
tory. 

He was one of the ablest men of his 
generation. His integrity, his vision, his 
honor, his courage were known to all who 
came in contact with him. He was never 
touched by the pomp of power. He was 
human to the end. 

In our State of New Hampshire he left 
his mark, Few men have made the con- 
tribution to the civic, business, and pub- 
lic life of our State that he has made. 

We shall miss him. His place will be 
hard to fill. His death was a casualty to 
the war effort just as truly as if he had 
been killed on the fighting front. 

My heart goes out to Mrs. Knox, a 
gracious, charming, wonderful lady, who 
has been his helpmate through the 
greater period of his life. I am sure I 
am expressing the sentiments of my col- 
leagues and the people of my State when 
I extend to her and to other members of 
the family our sincerest sympathy and 
deepest solicitude, 

This is but my humble tribute to a 
personal friend and a great American. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee will be appointed at a later 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 


unanimously 


of the deceased Secretary of the Navy, I 
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move that the Senate now take a recess 
until Tuesday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 2 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) 
the Senate took a recess until Tuesday, 
May 2, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 28 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 


APPOINTMENTS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
Maj. Gen. Lewis Hyde Brereton (colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 
Maj. Gen. Barney McKinney Giles (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 


TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 


Brig. Gen. Elwood Richard Quesada (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 28 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA 
TO BE PEOPLE’S COUNSEL 
James W. Lauderdale 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 
Donald B. Hubbard Hedge F. Henn, Jr, 
Frank W. Stopinski, John C. Pritchett 
Jr. “ Richard C. Andrews 
Myron K. Minnick Wilson B. Baugh, Jr. 
William R. Shockley Robert W. Allen 
Edward R. Messer Frederick R. Kort 
POSTMASTERS 
WASHINGTON 
Bertha M. Symonds, American Lake, 
Arnold G, Thorsen, Graham. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore. 

DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMFORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read: 

< APRIL 28, 1944. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JERE 

Coorer to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou whose hand hast brought us 
unto this day, accept our thanksgiving 
as our prayer is set before Thee as in- 
cense. Help us to reverence our high 
calling and prize our good name, esteem- 
ing our time and influence as choice 
treasures. Enable us to adorn our posi- 
tion by heeding the lessons of Thy grace 
and providence. We would be free of 
the restless will and seek the lucid lights 
5 the soul which are exceedingly pre- 
cious, 
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Though time creeps on apace and dis- 
appointments may come in clusters, we 
rejoice that the promises which lure our 
country forward are not shadows of a 
great desire, but the realities of a glori- 
ous future. The hunger and sacrifice of 
our national life with its great heart is 
a glow of longing for that wealth which 
never fails; it flows from the hills of 
God. O rend and break the heavens 
with the voice of a righteous Father as 
the burning bush blazes with Thy holy 
presence. Bless each of us in our daily 
life and help us to be quick to receive 
the admonition of Thy Spirit. Make 
the common things strange and great 


and the most familiar duties important. 


We pray that Thy fatherly care may 
guard our President; mercifully sustain 
him in all his labors. Be with our 
Speaker, our leaders, and all Members, 
Comfort the sick with songs in the night 
and shepherd all our family circles and 
Thine shall be the praise. Through 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RAMSPĒCK]? 

There was no objection. 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 

LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
sit during the session of the House this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

BUREAUCRACY RUN MAD 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. ° 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLumiey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
fectly impractical and unenforceable 
suggestion of Col. J. M. Johnson, Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
that civilians seeking to purchase train 
or bus tickets would be required to sign 
@ Slip or declaration to the effect that 
“This trip for which I am now purchas- 
ing tickets is a necessary one,” puts it, 
the suggestion, on a par with some others 
emanating heretofore from other Gov- 
ernment agencies—one, that farmers re- 
move the shoes from their horses at 
night; two, that the mules furnished ten- 
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ant farmers be with foal. That do- 
mestic animal, like the suggestion itself, 
can have no pride of ancestry or hope 
of posterity. 

To suggest that those who cannot 
speak, read, or write English shall be 
compelled to sign such a declaration is 
not only an attempt to accomplish the 
impossible, but is ridiculous, indefensible, 
and absurd. 

The long-suffering public need not be 
insulted. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] may have per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and to include therein a radio 
address made by him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from a New Orleans 
newspaper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway power project 
and include therein an address by Julius 
H. Barnes, of Duluth, Minn., delivered at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., on April 25, 1944. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a certain resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr, Hoeven]? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED CANAL FROM OHIO RIVER TO 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WRIGHT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker,I am glad 
to see some of my brethren from Penn- 
Sylvania present, because I want to ad- 
dress my remarks particularly to them, 
although I believe it is a matter in which 
the House as a whole has an interest. 

A rivers and harbors bill was recently 
passed by the House and taken before 
the Senate. I supported this bill in the 
House; but in the Senate there has been 
attached to it a canal project which was 
rejected by the House and by the com- 
mittee as uneconomic on several occa- 
sions. It is a stub-end canal from the 
Ohio River to Youngstown, Ohio. 

The only possible purpose of this canal 
is to give the Youngstown steel industry 
a competitive advantage which it does 
not now have over the industries of 
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Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Of 
course, we could not object if the Ohio 
industry by natural means got a com- 
petitive advantage over Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, but we do object to 
it being done by Government subsidy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include 
therein an article from a local news- 
paper on morale. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Trssotr]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an article pub- 
lished by the Food Field Reporter on 
April 3, 1943, which refers to a very dis- 
tinguished citizen of my district and his 
opinion of the O. P. A. program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kerri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the New York Times 
entitled “Mr. Dewey on Foreign Policy.” 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Pratt] be given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer under date of April 21, 
1944, entitled “Get the City Back on the 
Air Map.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an editorial from the Chicago Daily 
News. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


‘PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following , 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a special order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] is recognized for 15 minutes, 


RULE OR RUIN 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 


my remarks and include therein certain 
newspaper articles, 


1944 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
recent acts show the fixed determination 
of this administration to impose its will 
upon the people, regardless of law. The 
administration has long been deter- 
mined to impose its orders upon farmers. 
It insisted they kill little pigs, reduce 
production, farm its way, limit acreage, 
sow or plant the kind of seed it directed, 
sign up with the A. A. A. To compel 
farmers to do this it made benefit pay- 
ments, imposed penalties upon the sale 
of some wheat; more recently refused 
to permit some farmers to sell corn and, 
with public money, paid thousands of 
agents to enforce its orders. 

Last week, from a substantial farmer 
who is also a supervisor of one of the 
townships in my home county, came a 
letter stating that, when he applied for 
gasoline for his tractor, he was told that 
it was compulsory to first see an A. A. A. 
committeeman and make application on 
an A. A. A. blank. Others were told 
when they asked for farm machinery or 
deferment of farm labor, to first see the 
A. A. A. agent. That is not the law. The 
A. A. A. has no authority whatever over 
rationing or deferment. The Depart- 
ment here so admits but to date has not 
complied with any request to issue in- 
structions to its field agents to that 
effect. 

This administration has long been 
forcing employees into the C. I. O. union. 
A. F. of L. officials months ago charged 
the N. L. R. B. with favoring the C. I. O. 
in the administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

As the result of an Executive order em- 
ployees have been forced to join and to 
pay dues to the C. I. O., which in turn 
boasts of a political-action committee 
with a campaign fund of more than $2,- 
000,000, and of its support of the fourth 
term. 

Yielding to the request of the Presi- 
dent, Montgomery Ward & Co. more than 
a year ago entered into a contract with 
the C. I. O. That contract contained 
a clause which required all employees 
of Ward’s who belonged to the C. I. O. 
to continue as members in good stand- 
ing throughout the life of the contract 
or to resign within a specified number 
of days. 

Before that contract expired on De- 
cember 8, 1943, Ward’s asked for a vote 
of its employees to determine whether 
they wished to continue to be members 
of the C. I. O. and have it bargain for 
them. 

The N. L. R. B. to date has refused 
to call such an election. Without ascer- 
taining the wishes of the employees, the 
War Labor Board ordered Ward's to re- 
new the old contract, containing a secur- 
ity-of-membership clause under which 
all the employees who had been mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. must continue to be 
members of that union and either pay 
all dues and assessments and comply with 
hob rules of the company or lose their 

obs. 

Ward’s, speaking for its employees, re- 
fused to sign. The President ordered 
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the Army to take possession. At the 
direction of Attorney General Biddle, 
soldiers entered the plant and forcibly 
carried out the 69-year-old president of 
Ward's and dumped him on the sidewalk, 
Is that the way to settle a labor dispute? 

Weeks ago suit was filed in the District 
of Columbia to determine the issue. The 
Government denied the court had ju- 
risdiction. 

Congress has passed two laws to settle 
such disputes—one the Wagner law and 
the other one the War Labor Disputes 
Act. The Government refuses to act 
under the first. It claims to have seized 
Ward’s plant under the latter. But that 
act does not give the War Labor Board 
any authority to force workers to remain 
members of a union or to pay dues or 
special assessments to a union. Nor 
does it give the President power to seize 
any plant or business unless the operator 
is a war contractor or the plant is a 
war plant, handling materials required 
in the prosecution of the war or which 
may be useful in connection therewith. 

If the President can lawfully seize 
Ward's, he can seize any factory, farm, or 
store, for, in a sense, everyone is engaged 
in the production of materials which 
may aid in the prosecution of the war. 
The hen which lays the eggs, the cow 
which gives the milk, the farmer who 
turns a furrow or sows the seed—all c* us 
who do anything useful—are contribut- 
ing toward the support of the wer. But 
Congress never intended to give and it 
did not give the administration any 
power to seize civilian businesses. 

The Army cannot operate Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., as it has already dis- 
covered. It has now made application 
to the court which will ultimately pass 
upon its authority. That it should have 
done in the first place, instead of re- 
sorting to the law of the fang and the 
club which the President so vigorously 
once condemned. The administration 
can ruin and destroy Ward’s; it cannot 
operate it. The administration should 
let civilians alone; go back to the job of 
winning the war. 

Heretofore on several occasions 
months ago from the floor of the House 
I have called attention to the W. L. B.’s 
demands made on Ward’s and pointed 
out that trouble was sure to come. Now 
fhe trouble is here—right in the lap of 
Congress. We did not prevent it as we 
might have done—now we cannot dodge 
the issue. To show that impatience is 
general and justified, I am printing 
herewith an article by David Lawrence 
and an editorial from the Washington 
Star, marked “Exhibit A and B.” 

This morning comes this wire, similar 
wires having been received by various 
Members of the House. 

Let me read: 

New York, N. Y., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am on my way to Washington to see you 

tomorrow regarding the unlawful seizure of 


our plant by the Navy. We have been in 
business as manufacturers for 80 years and 
have won four Army-Navy E and three 
Maritime M awards. We cannot get relief 
from the packed courts and must look to 
Congress for immediate aid. It appears that 
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a vicious element has seized control of our 
Government and is going to seize the coun- 
try's private business. 
BERNARD J. LEE, 
Vice President, Jenkins Bros., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


That wire expresses a feeling held by 
many good citizens. The morning pa- 
pers carry on the front page the pic- 
ture of another administration victory, 
this one by Attorney General Biddle. 
The picture shows two husky soldiers of 
our Army carrying 69-year-old Sewell 
Avery, the president and chairman of the 
board of Montgomery Ward & Co., out of 
the company’s office. 

Last night over the radio an announc- 
er stated—and I do not vouch for this, 
for I do not have complete faith in, the 
things we hear over the air—but, any- 
way, this announcer said that an official 
in the War Department here in Wash- 
ington said that the Army wanted none 
of this labor dispute; that the Army was 
not the agency to settle disputes of the 
kind that are now giving us trouble in 
Chicago. 

But, going back to this picture, here 
are these two husky youngsters who were 
either conscripted or volunteered to fight 
our enemies, the Germans and the Japs, 
and Biddle is using them to carry an old 
man out of his office. No wonder they 
look disgusted. Beyond question those 
young men dislike the job that they were 
given to do. But they are in the Army 
and have no choice. No young man, 
especially a strong, vigorous young fellow 
in Army uniform, would ask for the job 
of carrying an old—and I say this with 
all due respect, but Mr. Avery is a 69- 
year-old man—that is my age—out of his 
place of business just because he will not 
agree to force his employees to pay trib- 
ute to the C. I. O. Certain rights are 
still guaranteed, merely guaranteed, not 
given to those who have reached that 
advanced age. 

But here is the Army, this time under 
the command of Attorney General Bid- 
dle, winning a battle on a new front. 
The picture should be captioned Gen- 
eral Biddle wins great victory.“ 

What should Biddle have done? If 
Biddle had not shirked his duty, this dis- 
pute which is now troubling the Nation, 
which is now exposing to the Nation the 
determination of this administration to 
rule or ruin, would have been ended long, 
long ago. Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
Sewell Avery have been fighting this bat- 
tle, your battle and my battle, the battle 
of all of those who believe in our form 
of government, the battle of every single 
businessman, of every farmer in this 
country, of every individual who insists 
upon his right to go on under the Con- 
stitution and enjoy the liberties and the 
privileges which are guaranteed to us by 
that document. I say that Montgomery 
Ward & Co., especially 69-year-old Mr. 
Avery, are fighting our battle. They have 
been doing it for 2 long years, down here 
in the District of Columbia and out on 
the west coast. 

Here are some of the pleadings that 
have been filed in the court here in the 
District. Page after page, in which 
Montgomery Ward & Co., employing 
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remedies which are guaranteed, but be- 
cause of the administration’s action, not 
available “due process of law,” a remedy 
guaranteed to every citizen, have tried 
to get a judicial decision, a lawful de- 
cision, as to whether or not they were 
required under the War Disputes Act to 
sign this contract. Do you know what 
the Government pleads? The Govern- 
ment in its answer in this case pleads 
that the court has no jurisdiction, Why? 
Because it says the War Labor Board, 
which ordered Montgomery Ward & Co, 
to sign this contract, a new contract— 
the old one expired December 8, last— 
because the War Labor Board says it— 
the Board—has no way of enforcing its 
own order. So they say the court should 
not consider the case. 

If the Attorney General of the United 
States would have had the Department 
of Justice go in and plead that the order 
was valid, that the Board had authority 
to issue it, that it had authority to en- 
force it, we would have had a decision 
of the District Court, and then an appeal 
could have been taken and the United 
States Supreme Court could have passed 
upon the issue, and there would have 
been no occasion for this arbitrary action 
which has frightened the whole Nation, 
because had that happened, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. would have abided by the 
order of the court. But what Avery is 
objecting to is this rule of—what was it 
the President called it—the law of the 
fang and the club. You remember when 
he condemned that? He said we must 
have none of it; that there should be no 
government by force. Now he is using it. 
Do you recall that on the 19th day of 
November, 1941, when the coal strike was 
on, and standing face to face with John 
L. Lewis, he said that no man in this 
country should be forced into a union; 
not only that the administration would 
not do it, but he said that Congress would 
not do it. The Congress has not done it, 
but the President orders out the Army, 
the Army that is supposed to fight the 
Germans and the Japs. He orders them 
out to enforce an order which his own 
legal department refuses to defend in the 
courts established for that purpose. 

My contention is that it is time that 
Congress act on this matter. 

Is this gentleman from Connecticut 
coming down here to Washington to ap- 
peal to the administration, to appeal to 
the President, to appeal to the court? 
No. He knows that would be futile. He 
is coming here to appeal to his Repre- 
sentatives, to the representatives of the 
people, and, in my judgment, it is time 
that we do something to protect the con- 
stitutional government which we swore 
to uphold. 

I know and I anticipate the argument 
that will be made by New Deal support- 
ers. On this floor will arise Members of 
the majority party and make the argu- 
ment that will be made by editors in New 
Deal papers, by New Deal columnists. 

That argument will be that we are in 
war; that orders issued by the President, 
who is Commander in Chief, should be 
obeyed, regardless of their legality. If 
our civilian population was a part of the 
‘armed forces or if we were in the battle 
area, that argument would be sound. 
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But the President, merely because he is 

Commander in Chief, because he is Presi- 

dent, cannot override the Constitution. 

He is not greater than the Government 

itself. He, as Commander in Chief, has 

= authority over the civilian popula- 
on. 

Even in faraway Hawaii, the courts 
have held that, inasmuch as there is no 
immediate danger of invasion, the Army 
officials in command there cannot sus- 
pend civil law nor constitutional govern- 
ment. 

When the President, acting either as 
President or as Commander in Chief, is- 
sues an order that a civilian perform 
some act, that order is without validity 
if it does not conform to the law of the 
land. 

Our present difficulty grows out of the 
fact that the President and his advisers 
have forgotten that this is a Government 
by law, by constitutional processes—not 
a Government by a dictator. 

The argument that civilians should 
obey without question the orders of the 
Commander in Chief or of the President 
ignores the fact that we have a consti- 
tutional Government, assumes that we 
are under a dictatorship. The assump- 
tion that we are under a dictatorship 
may be true as a matter of fact; it is not 
true as a matter of law. 

The argument that the orders of the 
President should be unquestionably 
obeyed overlooks the fact that citizens 
are given the right of appeal to the 
courts from any law enacted by Con- 
gress, and that, in this instance, the ad- 
ministrative agencies carrying out the 
policies of the President have refused 
to submit the validity of the order upon 
which the President’s action is based to 
the courts—even though the President 
has appointed the judges who preside 
over those courts, 

Millions of our young men have en- 
listed or have been conscripted. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of our young men 
will die to maintain the principles of 
free government in lands thousands of 
miles from home, while here at home it is 
argued that constitutional processes, the 
liberties of the citizen, must be sacrificed 
in obedience to a Presidential order. No 
king, no czar, no dictator could ask for 
more arbitrary power. If that argument 
prevail, then this war will have been 
fought in vain. ; 

This Congress is the only agency of the 
Government which stands between the 
people and a dictator. This Congress is 
the only agency of the Government to 
which the people can look for protection. 
Let us no longer delay. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I want you to 
take your own time and talk on it. 

EXHIBIT A 
“COLOSSAL BLUNDER"—MONTGOMERY WARD 
SEIZURE Sure To BRING Law CHANGE 
(By David Lawrence) 

If selzure of Montgomery Ward is lawful, 
then President Roosevelt has the right to 
seize every newspaper and magazine and 
every other business which refuses to grant 


maintenance-of-membership clauses in con- 
tracts with labor unions. 
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The President has made a colossal blunder. 
It will not only injure him politically, but 
it will bring about the amendment of the 
price-control law and the Wage and Salary 
Stabilization Act so that the powers hitherto 
exercised will be sharply curtailed. 

The episode is most regrettable from the 
standpoint of the administration because 
the Attorney General’s opinion is worded so 
as to endeavor to establish the supreme right 
of the President to act as dictator. 

WAR POWERS UNLIMITED 

What the Attorney General has said will 
astound the Nation. It means that there 
is no constitutional protection any more— 
the President. can do as he pleases. There 
is no reason now why he cannot order any- 
body to do as the administration directs and 
use the flimsy pretext that the war powers 
he holds give the authority to back him up. 

Mr. Biddle’s opinion uses the fiction that 
the Commander in Chief possesses some 
peculiar war powers. Under the Constitu- 
tion, he is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy and has no authority over civilians 
unless martial law is declared. Civil rights 
have not been suspended, yet Mr. Biddle 
claims that the statutes do inves* the Com- 
mander in Chief with powers to seize plants, 
He makes the point that Congress, under 
the Smith-Connally law, authorized seizure 
of war plants and then goes on to try to 
prove that Ward's is a part of the war effort. 
If Congress had intended any such mean- 
ing, it would have said so, It could easily 
have said “any and all plants directly or in- 
directly related to the war effort.” But it 
used no such broad language. 

Mr. Biddle, evidently fearing that the 
courts might construe the Smith-Connally 
law not to apply to Ward's, then said it 
wasn't necessary to invoke just that statute 
because all the laws relating to war powers 
gave the President the needed authority. 
No precedents were cited and no detailed 
explanation to the Nation was made—it’s 
simply the arbitrary claim of the Attorney 
General that the law is what he says it is. 
Opinions from an Attorney General who de- 
clines to justify the action taki by citing 
the basis in law for his action are valueless. 


THE CASE AS A PRECEDENT 

If the Attorney General is right—namely, 
that the President in time of war can exercise 
any authority he wishes, can confiscate prop- 
erty, and use force to eject from his own office 
the head of a company who asks to be shown 
the legal authority for such acts—then con- 
stitutional rights in America can be said to 
have vanished. 

All over the country and throughout the 
world the news sooner or later will be trans- 
mitted that, in order to help a labor union 
get a maintenance-of-membership clause, the 
Roosevelt administration was willing to use 
troops and take away civil rights granted 
under the Constitution. 

Members of Congress for the most part 
stand aghast at the action. They have seen 
their own acts again and again misinter- 
preted in regulations and Government orders, 
but not until the Ward case was the full 
effect brought home to them. 

The Constitution says something about 
seizures. It is in the fourth article of the 
Bill of Rights, which says: 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated.” J 

The newspapers show pictures of Sewell 
Avery, chairman of Ward's, being forcibly 
ejected because he asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the troops for their authority to 
remove him. 

The whole country can understand the 
issu2—and it will be heard from in the elec- 
tion campaign. The administration has 
made a mistake that may be reflected in pro- 
test votes not only from the Middle West 
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but from other parts of the country next 
autumn. For it will be asked, What is the 
use of winning a war against totalitarianism 
abroad and succumbing to totalitarianism at 
home?” And it will be a hard question to 
answer, 


— 


Exner B 
A DANGEROUS DocTRINE 


The legal actions which have been started 
or are about to be filed in Chicago as an 
outgrowth of the Government’s seizure of 
the Montgomery Ward mail-order house 
should result in a long-overdue clarification 
of the President's powers in a situation of this 
kind. 

Heretofore the Government has invoked 
every conceivable legal technicality to dodge 
a court test of its powers to impose settle- 
ments in labor disputes. The War Labor 
Board has contended that its directives are 
merely advisory, and since it lacks authority 
to enforce its orders no one has a right to 
go into court and challenge their validity. 
This is not compatible with the kind of rela- 
tionship that ought to exist between the 
Government and the people, and the decision 
to abandon these devious tactics should be 
welcomed by all concerned. 

The seizure of the Montgomery Ward es- 
tablishment at the order of the President 
and the forcible eviction of Sewell Avery, 
head of the concern, by soldiers acting at the 
direction of Mr. Roosevelt’s subordinates, 
rest upon practical as well as legal consid- 
erations. It is the latter, however, that are 
of controlling interest in connection with 
the litigation now under way. 

In taking over the plant, the President 
acted on the basis of an opinion by Attorney 
General Biddle that he had lawful authority 
to do so. A careful reading of the opinion, 
however, leaves many doubts on this score. 

The Attorney General relied in the first 
instance on the Smith-Connally Act, which 
empowers the President under certain con- 
ditions to seize “any plant, mine, or facility 
equipped for the manufacture, production, 
or mining of any articles or materials which 
may be required for the war effort or which 
may be useful in connection therewith.” It 
requires a considerable exercise of the imagi- 
nation to fit the Montgomery Ward mail- 
order house into this category, and there is 
excellent reason to believe that Congress in 
passing the law had no thought that it would 
be applied to such an establishment, 

It also may be inferred that Mr. Biddle 
has doubts on this score, for his opinion goes 
on to express the view that, aside from any 
authority derived through the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, the President could lawfully seize 
the Montgomery Ward plant under “an ag- 
gregate of powers” that are derived from the 
Constitution and from various (unspecified) 
statutes enacted by Congress for the purpose 
of carrying on the war.” 

Unless it is proposed to abandon constitu- 
tional government in time of war, this as- 
sertion of vaguely defined power is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous doctrine. Where does 
the President's authority end? If he can seize 
a man’s business and forcibly evict the oper- 
ating head under his “aggregate of powers,” 
and without regard to specific legislation 
enacted by Congress to deal with such situ- 
ations, what protection has any citizen 
against wanton abuse of power? It is no 
answer to say that Sewell Avery is a recalci- 
trant representative of big business,” nor is 
there any great comfort in the thought that 
the administration, for reasons best known 
to itself, has refrained from the use of 
strong-arm tactics in dealing with similar 
recalcitrants from such men as John L. Lewis 
and James C. Petrillo. Political and other 
considerations may shield the mass of the 
people from these exercises of asserted power 
today, but if the assertions are permitted to 
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go unchallenged and unclarified, there can 
be no effective guaranty of such protection 
in the future. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Less than 30 minutes 
ago, Mr. Speaker, I received a telegram 
from a very distinguished Missourian 
and a great American by the name of 
James A. Reed, from Kansas City, Mo. 
It reads: 

Kansas City, Mo., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
House Office Building: 

The establishment of bayonet rule in Chi- 
cago is an alarming manifestation of the 
dangers by which we are surrounded and 
with which the future is surcharged. I beg 
to suggest that it is high time for our Con- 
gress to arrest this movement. I scarcely 
need appeal to you to do your part. 

JAMES A. REED, 


I hope that every Member of this 
House, regardless of politics, will do his 
part in bringing this issue to a quick and 
proper close. Industry and labor should 
be treated alike. Equal justice to em- 
ployer and to employee. We must not 
lose freedom at home while our men and 
women are fighting and dying for it 
everywhere else in the world. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know anything about the merits of 
the controversy between Montgomery 
Ward and the War Labor Board, and I 
do not want to discuss that. It may 
have been a mistake for the War Labor 
Board ever to assume jurisdiction over 
the case. But the War Labor Board was 
set up by act of Congress, not initially, 
but finally. It made the decision in 
accordance with the practices and pro- 
cedures laid down in that act. The 
President of the United States was called 
on to enforce that decision. It seems to 
me he had no other course to follow, if 
we are not going to have chaos in this 
country, except to enforce the order of 
the War Labor Board. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. had recourse 
in the courts, and of course the matter 
will finally be settled there, but as far 
as Iam concerned, as a Member of Con- 
gress I cannot endorse the idea that 
we are going to permit the order of the 
President of the United States and the 
Commander in Chief in time of war to 
be disregarded by any citizen, no matter 
what his legal rights may be, when he 
has recourse to the courts. If we are 
going to follow that procedure, we are 
going to have chaos here. That is where 
I think my friends are making a mistake 
in defending Mr. Avery in this case. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I think when we passed 
the original Connally-Smith antistrike 
bill that piece of legislation did not com- 
prehend inclusion of retail stores or es- 
tablishments such as Montgomery Ward; 
but say that it did, the strange thing is 
that the orders of the War Labor Board 
as they pertain to employers are en- 
forced by the President, but when the 
War Labor Board issues orders against 
unions or these labor racketeers, those 
orders are completely overlooked and 
totally ignored by our Chief Executive, 
We want fair and impartial administra- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. RAMSPECK, Iam not going into 
that question now. Two wrongs do not 
make a right. 

Mr. SHORT. Certainly not, but the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman's 
side of the aisle when the Connally- 
Smith bill was before this House resisted 
the effort to give the President of the 
United States the right to seize any 
plant, 

Mr. SHORT. No; we did not. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes; you did. 

Mr. SHORT. I was one of the con- 
ferees in that committee and I fought 
to give him control of both industry and 
labor. We wanted to see that the sauce 
that was good for the gander was good 
for the goose, and that we should treat 
both industry and labor, employer and 
employee, alike, without discrimination 
or favor. That has not been done, and 
we all know it. 

Mr.RAMSPECK. You finally gave him 
authority in the conference report, but 
the gentleman surely remembers that the 
argument here was that we ought not 
to give that power. It was not in the 
Harness amendment to the Smith-Con- 
nally bill, no power to seize any plant, as 
I recall it. 

Mr. SHORT. Regardless of what we 
stood for, it is the law, and the gentle- 
man is arguing for a fair, just, and im- 
partial enforcement of the law. That is 
what we all want. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. What Iam arguing 
for is the principle that every citizen 
must obey the orders of his Government 
and then take his recourse in the proper 
manner, but not in the manner which 
Mr. Avery has taken. That is what I 
am condemning. I do not know about 
the merits of it. He may be right as to 
his legal rights. But he has another 
method. He took the wrong method. 
There was nothing left for the President 
to do but to enforce the order of the 
Labor Board. 

In this connection, only today two 
Washington newspapers, neither of 
which could be charged with favoring 
the President, have editorials on this sub- 
ject. They are worthy of the careful 
consideration of all of us. 

The Washington Post editorial is as 
follows: 

LAW AND RESPONSIBILITY 

In these critical times, especially on the 
eve of events which will put this war into 
every household in America, a loyalty to 


measures which are patently essential to 
effective prosecution of the war should be 
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taken for granted. We have in mind dis- 
ciplinary regulations governing work and 
prices and production. Certainly strikes in- 
volving large bodies of workers are inimical 
to our war effort, whether these strikes occur 
in plants making munitions of war or in 
great distributive establishments, such as 
Montgomery Ward's Chicago properties. 
Montgomery Ward, however, has been re- 
peatedly cited for engaging in unfair labor 
practices which have been an impediment to 
smooth production. Its disputes with its em- 
ployees have been frequent. And the evi- 
dence strongly indicates that the manage- 
ment is chiefly responsible for the strike that 
led finally to Government seizure of the com- 
pany’s Chicago properties. The company’s 
hostile attitude, its failure to give full co- 
operation to Government agencies striving 
to maintain orderly processes of collective 
bargaining, thus deserve to be severely con- 
demned. 

The seriousness of the interference with 
our war effort caused by strikes involving the 
employees of a mail-order house is not, of 
course, as great as it would be in case of 
strikes in plants manufacturing war equip- 
ment. But it is substantial, as the Attorney 
General asserts in his opinion sustaining the 
Validity of the Executive order. Further- 
more, his opinion emphasizes the danger that 
the Chicago disturbance might spread to 
other plants and facilities of the company, as 
Well as “breed controversies” in other com- 
panies engaged in essential war work. The 
Attorney General has, in fact, advanced some 
very strong arguments to support the con- 
tention that the Montgomery Ward strike 
was a most untimely development which the 
management should have tried to prevent by 
all means at its disposal. However, the com- 
pany management has preferred to press the 
issue of legality. And on that score it can 
make out a strong case against the methods 
followed in forcing it to comply with W. L. B. 
orders. 

The legal questions raised in this case 
should be considered in an atmosphere free 
from prejudice. For the issues raised are not 
confined to labor disputes involving Mont- 
gomery Ward or other concerns in the same 
class. The fundamental issue is whether the 
President has the authority under statutory 
law or under the Constitution to take over 
a plant engaged in the distribution of mer- 
chandise to civilians. The Attorney General 
upholds the validity of the seizure on two 
grounds: (1) that section 3 of the War Labor 
Disputes (i. e., the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike) Act gives him necessary authority and 
(2) that the President's constitutional and 
statutory powers as Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
would warrant the seizure even in the absence 
of section 3 of the War Labor Disputes Act. 

The Attorney General's interpretation of 
the Smith-Connally Act has already been 

sharply challenged by certain Members of 
Congress, including Representative Smith. 
He affirms that the provision permitting 
seizure of “any plant, mine, or facility 
equipped for the manufacture, production, 
or mining of any article’ used in the war 
effort was never intended to apply to con- 
cerns engaged in retail merchandising. As 
coauthor of the War Labor Disputes Act Mr. 
Smith is certainly entitled to express an 
opinion. Furthermore, the language of the 
act appears to support his interpretation. 
Thus the country is again faced by a con- 
troversy growing out of the administrative 
habit of using limited statutes to accomplish 
purposes not conceived of by their legislative 
sponsors. 

The Attorney General's assumption that 
the President might exercise the power of 
Seizure without any legislative authorization 
wiil give rise to even more violent dissent. 
For if the President can seize private plants 
distributing civilian goods whenever, in his 
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judgment, the seizure becomes necessary to 
prevent injury to the war effort, he might 
conceivably take over the whole of private 
industry without so much as asking for con- 
gressional approval. One wonders why, if 
this is the President’s notion of his general 
wartime authority, he bothers to ask Con- 
gress for any specific authority. 

The extension of the powers of the Presi- 
dent that would be made possible by accept- 
ance of the sweeping Biddle opinion may 
well alarm Americans who do not believe 
that any emergency confers dictatorial pow- 
ers on the President. In this particular case, 
seizure is undoubtedly the surest and quick- 
est way of forcing compliance on a recal- 
citrant concern. But we have labor legis- 
lation—the Wagner Act, in fact—that pro- 
vides means of bringing pressure to bear 
upon employers who engage in unfair labor 
practices. It is by no means clear that the 
present emergency warranted resort to ex- 
treme measures before trying out procedures 
of unquestioned legality. 


The Washington Daily News says: 
A PREINVASION DISGRACE 


That was a tragic and a disheartening spec- 
tacle in Chicago yesterday—a shameful 
scene on the eve of our greatest effort in 
this or any war—when the head of a great 
business, because of his defiance of his Gov- 
ernment, had to be physically ejected from 
his office. 2 

The issues in this controversy may be ob- 
scure or complex, but one thing is clear to 
the average civilian or G. I. who is pouring 
his dollars or his blood into this war, and 
that is that neither the Government nor 
the head of Montgomery Ward should have 
permitted this affair to come to such a dis- 
orderly impasse. 

We look with apprehension on what seems 
to be the greed among war agencies for juris- 
diction beyond the bounds of war necessi- 
ties. It seems to us that there was validity 
in Mr. Avery's denial of the War Labor Board's 
authority with respect to Montgomery Ward. 
We would like to have seen him challenge 
that authority by orderly process of law. 
Instead, he chose to flout a wartime order of 
his Government. By his action he forced the 
Chief Executive to do the only thing possible 
under the circumstances, and that was to 
uphold the integrity and authority of the 
Government. 

It seems to us that the War Labor Board 
has been as inept as Mr. Avery has been stub- 
born. We doubt that the Board was on 
sound ground so far as the fundamental issue 
Was concerned; Montgomery Ward is not a 
war plant in the sense that a coal mine or 
a steel plant is. 

But the War Labor Board took the posi- 
tion that the company was in war 
work. Its directive was issued with the au- 
thority of the Government, and Mr. Avery's 
action has been to flout that authority. 

If a successful challenge to the authority 
of W. L. B. is made, except in an orderly and 
legal procedure, the result is bound to be 
chaos. The Board has ruled in innumerable 
cases affecting the economics of the Nation 
at war. It enunciated the principle of the 
Little Steel formula, and has sustained it 
except for the contortions involved in the 
John L. Lewis case. Its authority and its 
rulings have been accepted by industry and 
the public generally. If the authority of this 
Board is repudiated, or destroyed, the result 
cannot help but be a complete collapse of 
the lines which the country at large has 
united in maintaining against inflation and 
general economic disaster. 

This was a sorry business. It should not 
have come to this pass. Here is an issue 
which cannot be settled collar and thigh. 
The second front should be kept in Europe. 


APRIL 28 
The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is not a question as to whether the War 
Labor Board made a proper decision or 
whether it made an erroneous decision, 
as was so well suggested by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Ramspecx]. If 
the War Labor Board did make a wrong 
decision, and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
refused to obey that order, what would 
you have the President of the United 
States do? If this gentleman refuses 
to obey the legal orders of the Govern- 
ment, would you have the power of the 
President and all the machinery of the 
Government break down? Would you 
have the Government sit back and say, 


“Yes; we will allow this individual to 


defy the might of the United States 
Government”? I can imagine what the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
would be saying if Mr. Avery defied the 
Government and the Government did 
nothing about it. 

I submit further that there is no in- 
stance that I recall where the Govern- 
ment has seized a plant that the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor and organ- 
ized labor have not obeyed the orders of 
the Government and gone back to work, 
showing that organized labor obey the 
Government even if they think the Gov- 
ernment or its proper agencies have 
made a wrong decision. 

So the question at issue is simply 
whether or not an individual or any or- 
ganization can defy the Government of 
the United States during this most 
critical period in the history of the 
Nation during this war emergency. That 
is the line along which this argument 
should be pursued. I think we are just 
begging the question to try to discuss 
whether or not the War Labor Board 
made a proper decision or whether or not 
they had authority. The proper place 
for this question to be settled is in the 
courts, and both sides have moved to 
have it settled in the courts, I think 
Congress should wait until the question 
is decided according to the Constitution 
of the United States and the statutes 
which the Congress itself has passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


FREEZING OF CORN STOCKS 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to divert the attention of the House 
from this very live question which the 
Members have been discussing and turn 
to another vast area of confusion over 
the Nation. I refer to the results of the 
one-hundred-and-some counties which 
had corn stocks frozen in all of the prin- 
cipal corn-producing counties of the 
Nation. I think it is well to raise this 
question before the Members this after- 
noon because I know you are going to 
hear about it very shortly, and you will 
want to be ready to take action because 
it will be of the utmost importance to 
your constituents and to the Nation. 
For that reason I want to direct your 
thought to it. You probably do not know, 
but I will give you an instance of how 
it affects the district that I come from 
and 50 counties in southern Illinois. We 
have been accustomed in that grazing 
country to go with trucks and other 
means of quick transportation 50 to 100 
miles north to get corn for our livestock. 
Following the suggestions of the Govern- 
ment, we have increased our production 
of cattle, hogs, poultry, sheep, and all 
of the various kinds of livestock. We 
have been as accustomed to going north 
for our corti as you would be in your 
home town of going to the nearest chain 
or independent store for your groceries. 
Now we are sealed off. There is no 
chance for corn to be shipped to us out 
of any county under the rule, but there 
is some relief for hardship cases in the 
county where its corn has been frozen. 
The result is that unless something is 
done in our section of the State there 
will probably be starvation of livestock 
and a great reduction in the production 
of poultry and livestock and those prod- 
ucts that come from the farm. It is so 
serious that the trucks are backed up for 
a mile at the East St. Louis stockyards 
loaded with livestock, and they have 
finally reached the point of receiving 
such stock only at the owner’s risk. 
‘Thousands of head of little pigs and half- 
finished stock and young cattle and hogs 
that should remain on the farms are 
being dumped on the market, and I have 
learned this morning that no more stock 
will be accepted. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. Just before I yield I 
want to get this telegram into the RECORD 
to give you some idea of what may be 
facing you gentlemen in your counties. 
The reason I bring this to your atten- 
tion is I have been in touch with Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator, and I 
think our only chance to get relief at 
all will be if we can show the War Food 
Administrator that we are fast getting 
into a desperate situation with regard to 
the production of food to win the war. 
That the situation is so desperate we 
must be-granted relief. That the order 
must be relaxed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON rose. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to read this 
telegram and then I will yield to my illus- 
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trious friend from North Carolina, head 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

This is a telegram from the president 
of the Farm Bureau of Fayette County 
in southern Illinois, It reads as follows: 

Corn situation Fayette County desperate. 
Pastures short due to cool weather and over- 
pasturing last fall. Thirty days later than 
average. Average of 50 farmers daily call at 
office relative to corn. Fifty percent of these 
have less than week supply. Embargo on 
hogs at St. Louis. Farmers forced to take 
prices below costs on light hogs. Ninety 
percent of corn purchased by Fayette feed- 
ers hauled from frozen area in Shelby County, 
adjoining Fayette with the most available 
corn. According to Shelby County farm ad- 
viser Shelby definitely a deficit county. Sell- 
ing corn in 25 and 50 bushel lots only to 
Shelby County feeders. They are trying to 
get wheat. Montgomery County same situa- 
tion. Wheat not as economical as corn for 
hogs or dairy feed. No wheat in Fayette and 
none expected for 10 days. Arrival of feed 
wheat rather indefinite. Local A. A. A. com- 
mittee helpless to relieve situation. Letter 
will follow. 

J. B. TURNER, 
Fayette County Farm Adviser. 


Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr, DOUCH- 
TON]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Iwill say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that the matter 
he is discussing has been giving consid- 
erable trouble in North Carolina to the 
dairymen and those who produce poul- 
try. There was a large delegation here 
the day before yesterday to see what 
could be done about this matter. They 
were very much disturbed and described 
a very distressing situation that is de- 
veloping down there now. The millmen 
and feed producers who process the feed 
said they were unable to get corn and 
other feed with which to furnish feed to 
the dairy people and poultry people. 
Yesterday I discussed this matter with 
Economic Stabilization Director Vinson 
and I was very much relieved after dis- 
cussing the matter with him. He told me 
they were fully aware of the situation 
and they were doing everything possible 
to relieve it. They thought they would 
be able to release, perhaps, 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bushels of corn soon to relieve 
this distressing condition. They are also 
trying to work out the diplomatic situ- 
ation in Argentina by which they hope to 
get large shipments of corn imported 
from that country. They are trying also 
to get feed from Canada and they are 
doing everything possible in order to re- 
lieve this situation. They are fully 
aware of the situation and of its serious- 
ness and they are doing everything posi- 
ble to relieve it. After the discussion 
with him I was very much relieved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 more 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield briefly. 

Mr. MASON. I just want to ask the 
question as to how long those 300 hogs 
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belonging to that farmer who petitioned 
you for relief can live waiting until this 
relief comes which is promised in the 
future. 

Mr. VURSELL. Answering your ques- 
tion, I had an urgent telephone call from 
one of the hog feeders in Mount Vernon, 
Mr. Benoist in my district, in which he 
said he had 375 head of hogs, 600 chick- 
ens, and other livestock, and he said he 
had less than 3 days’ supply and was 
unable to get feed anywhere and that 
there was not enough in the town’s feed 
store, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, to 
feed his own stock and that they would 
starve unless he got quick relief. Here 
is a telegram from my County of Marion: 

SALEM, ILL. 
Congressman C. W. VURSELL, 
House of Representatives: 

Farmers selling breed sows. Serious feed 
situation. Eighty percent or more farmers 
need corn immediately. Embargo on hogs, 
St. Louis, increases complications. Little 
Government wheat available. Can't supply 
poultry needs. Truckers report short sup- 
plies outside freeze area. Will last perhaps 
week or two. Many feeders entirely out. 

Prep J. BLACKBURN, 
County Farm Adviser, Marion County. 


Here is another telegram from Homer 
Easley and Mr. Oga Meador, from my 
county, both of whom I know well. The 
telegram reads as follows: 

Urge relief for feeders this area. We have 
3 herd of hogs of 250 head each. Must sac- 
rifice account short on corn, 

Homer EASLEY. 
OGA MEADOR, 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. From one of the 
sheep-feeding yards at Kansas City, 
Kans., a telegram came in stating they 
had 30,000 head of sheep for which they 
could get no corn féed. 

Mr. I thank the gentle- 
man for this information which indi- 
cates the seriousness of the situation 
Nation-wide. Something must be done 
before it is too late. 

I also want to thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Doucuron] 
for his contribution. I am glad to know 
he is trying to protect his people and 
is lending his able influence in an effort 
to help bring relief to the farmers and 
stockmen who, without any fault of their 
own, find themselves in such a distress- 
ing situation. We must join our efforts 
here in Congress to alleviate their dis- 
tress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
again expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include a speech 
by Gov. Olin D. Johnston, at Charles- 
ton, S. C., on March 31 last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Henry E. Bodman, 
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counsel for Automotive Council for War 
Production. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEED FOR LIVESTOCK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very glad the gcntleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] has brought 
up the question of corn once more. Six 
months ago I introduced a resolution 
calling for the raising of the ceiling price 
of corn, which, as you will recall, was 
$1.09 last summer, to a fair price. This 
ceiling was finaily raised to $1.14, but all 
too late. I might just as well have 
chucked that resolution in the waste- 
basket for all the action that we got on 
it from O. P. A. or from any of the other 
Government agencies. 

I submit that my farmers in up-State 
New York are as bad off, if not worse than 
the gentleman’s farmers are. He is for- 
tunate that he lives within a hundred 
miles of some of the corn sections. In 
New York we are going to be in a terrible 
situation before very long. There is very 
little feed available in my district, and 
corn has been getting scarcer and scarcer 
until the feed dealers inform me that 
they have no way of getting more. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman y eld? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 

Mr. MASON. You can live within a 
hundred yards of 10,000 bushels of corn 
right across the county line and you can- 
not get it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Very 
well. Perhaps the gentleman is correct. 

I want to apologize for some of the 
statements that I made last summer, 
which made me appear to blame the 
farmers of the Middle West. I know I 
had several arguments on the floor of 
the House with some of the gentlemen 
from Nebraska and Ilinois and other 
places in the Middle West. I want to 
apologize at this time. I blamed them 
for holding the corn which the dairy 
farmers of up-State New York wanted. 
The fault was then, as it is now, with the 
Office of Price Administration, and with 
every other bureaucratic agency of this 
Government. It is high time the Con- 
gress took it upon itself to straighten 
out the ridiculous confusion that we are 
now in, which is stymying our farmers, 
which is hampering food production, and 
being & drag upon the war effort. 

I hope legislation may be passed scon 
that will straighten out some of these 
troubles. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman thinks 
that the present situation might be 
referred to as orgai ‘zed chaos? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I think 
the gentleman makes an excellent de- 
scription, 


Is there 
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I want to touch on another sore sub- 
ject and that is the country is going 
barefooted before very long unless the 
far West starts slaughtering about 4,000,- 
000 cattle so that the Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Corporation can have enough 
leather to make shoes to shoe the coun- 
try. The O. P. A. can solve this problem 
in 2 minutes if it wants to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


THE NEW DEAL 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objecticn. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, awhile 
back the President announced that the 
term “New Deal” had outlived its useful- 
ness, and he asked for suggestions as to a 
name that would be appropriate to take 
its place. If the time for filing sugges- 
tions has not closed, I would like to offer a 
suggestion for a new name. Just call 
this the bungler’s administration. I 
doubt if in all the history of the Republic 
there has been so much bungling and 
working at cross purposes. 

Back in 1932 we were promised a New 
Deal, and I will say we were given a New 
Deal with a vengeance, 

But to get back to my subject—and I 
want to talk seriously for a few minutes— 
a number of letters have come to my 
desk from merchants who say that they 
are not able to get woolen and cotton 
fabrics because the mills are shutting 
down, as they cannot produce under the 
ceiling prices that were fixed by O. P. A. 
back in 1841 or 1942. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL] a few moments ago spoke more 
truly than he perhaps realized when he 
said there is danger of our going bare- 
footed this summer and next winter. 
Not only will we go barefooted, but it 
looks as though we will all have to join 
a nudist colony. 

When I get to discussing the foibles of 
the people down the Avenue, thoughts 
rush to my mind faster than I can ex- 
press them. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to state to the gentleman that the 
British Government has 450,000,000 
pounds of Australia’s wool in this 
country; that our own Government owns 
450,000,000 pounds, and that the supply 
of wool on hand, particularly foreign 
wool, is twice as much as we can use up 
in any one year. Even if the farmers of 
this country do not shear their sheep 
this year we will have enough wool to 
last us for 2 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. My guess is they will 
have to shear their sheep in order to be 
ready to be sheared by the tax collector 
when he calls. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. When the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL] was calling for 4,000,000 hides, that 
is about what he is liable to get if this 
corn-freezing situation gets much worse. 

Precisely, the Government freezing 
corn in 125 counties in the Corn Belt 
will have disastrous effects. Reports 
that come to us from East St. Louis, 
South St. Paul, Kansas City, and other 
marketing centers are very disquieting. 
We are told that farmers are marketing 
immature and unfinished cattle and 
hogs. Hatcheries have had cancela- 
tions of orders for millions of baby chicks 
because poultry growers cannot get feed. 
So we are liable to have a serious short- 
age of beef, pork, poultry, and eggs before 
next winter. Perhaps that is what they 
are aiming at. Back 10 or 12 years ago 
they killed about 6,000,000 pigs so as to 
equalize the supply and the demand. 
They destroyed cattle. They plowed un- 
der every third row of cotton. That re- 
minds me that the one who, displayed 
the most intelligence in this whole New 
Deal set-up—and I do not want you peo- 
ple to call them Democrats, because they 
are not—but of all the statesmen who 
have come up in this whole mess the 
ablest is that old white mule down in 
Texas that refused to walk on the third 
row of cotton. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY IN THE 
PACIFIC 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I address the membership. with 
trepidation. Iam afraid I am not going 
to be able to follow satisfactorily the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota who preceded me, for I have a speech 
in which I call no one a Communist 
and no one a Fascist. I have tried very 
hard to follow the lessons I have learned 
listening to speeches here in the well of 
the House, but I cannot find it in me to 
call Government officials Communists or 
those who oppose them Fascists. 

I should like to take your attention, if 
I may, from the domestic scene to a very 
important segment of the international 
scene. A great deal has been said about 
our foreign policy or lack of it, and gen- 
erally when they speak of foreign policy - 
they speak of Europe, but I submit that 
a foreign policy in the Pacific is even 
more important. 

A great deal has been said in this House 
and elsewhere concerning an American 
foreign policy. Usually, in the discus- 
sions which follow, only Europe and its 
problems are mentioned. 

Yet the point can be made, and I think 
sustained, that what America will do in 
the Pacific after this war is far more im- 
portant than what America will do in 
Europe. In Europe, the peoples, the pop- 
ulations, the cultural treits, the psycho- 
logical attitudes, are well frozen. They 
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are set; they are solidified. In Europe, 
after the war, there will be more social- 
ism or less, more nationalism or less, a 
boundary will be drawn here instead of 
there. There will be no great population 
increases; migrations of people will be 
numbered in the millions, not the hun- 
dreds of millions. Scientific advances 
will continue, but they will come in an 
orderly progression. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES 


Asia, on the other hand, is about to 
take a great leap across the centuries, 
from medievalism to modernity. The 
whole character of Asia’s people, their 
attitudes, their psychology, is about to 

change. Asia will be moving from the 
hand loom into the age of plastics, with- 
out ever going through the conditioning 
experience of the early industrial revolu- 
tion. As education and scientific knowl- 
edge spread, the Pacific peoples will be 
moving from rickshas to electronics. 


POPULATION CHANGES 


Then, too, there will be some startling 
population changes in the next 20 to 40 
years. The population of this planet is 
roughly two billion, of which one billion 
liv? in Asia, excluding Asiatic Russia. 

Population curves in most European 
countries and in the United States and 
Canada have started to slowly level off. 
A higher percentage of the people are 
moving into the older age groups. As 
Prime Minister Churchill said in his last 
world-wide broadcast, England may be 
looking forward to a period of popula- 
tion decline. 

But in Asia there is no such trend. In 
the last 60 years, the population of Asia 
has doubled. Even more important, the 
rate of increase has been going up each 
year. As proper medical care becomes 
more prevalent, and as the growing and 
distribution of food becomes more effi- 
cient, the rate of Asiatic increase may 
continue to rise for another generation 
or so. The only Asiatic nation that 
shows any indication of leveling off is 
Japan, and it will not be leveling off for 
another 59 years or so. 

The changes in Europe after this war 
will be minute, compared to those in 
Asia and the Pacific. I am afraid that 
the western nations are not prepared, 
nor are they preparing for such tremen- 
dous changes as will occur. ‘That is why 
what we do in the Pacific is so desperately 
important. 


PACIFIC AT CROSSROADS 


The Orient and the Pacific is still 
malleable. Its patterns and forms are 
still fluid. It is our actions, after this 
war, that will give the Orient the mold 
in which it wil: harden, 

The oriental nations can grow to 
power and maturity in an attitude of 
fear and hate and racial tensions. They 
can come to believe that what they have 
achieved has been won from England 
and the United States, and their advance 
has been wrested from the Occident, and 
is not a gift of the Occident. 

On the other hand, a stable basis for 
international cooperation and trade be- 
tween the oriental and occidental nations 
can be established. A stable peace in 
the Pacific can be established. It all 
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depends on the post-war actions of the 
United Nations. Important as our post- 
war policy will be in Europe, I submit 
that it is even more important in the 
Pacific. 


THREE ASSUMPTIONS 


Now if we are going to discuss United 
States policy in the Pacific, we must start 
with a few assumptions. First of all, we 
have to assume that the Japanese war 
will be won. That, I believe, is a safe 
assumption. 

Then we have to assume that the 
United States will participate in Pacific 
affairs, with sufficient energy and tenac- 
ity to carry out a policy, That assump- 
tion is not quite so sure. However, 
American isolationism is having to re- 
treat before the clear fact that unless we 
do actively cooperate with the rest of 
the world, there can be no lasting peace. 
Our isolationism has mainly been direct- 
ed at Europe. I think most Americans 
recognize the necessity for a vigorous 
participation in the Pacific. 

Thirdly, we have to assume that co- 
operation between the four key powers, 
Russia, the United States, China, and 
England, is possible. That assumption is 
the most shaky of all. Some people say 
that the differences between a Soviet sys- 
tem and a capitalist system are so great 
that no cooperation between them is pos- 
sible. Ido not believe that. Some people 
say that the empires in the Pacific are so 
important to the home countries that the 
home countries cannot afford to stop ex- 
ploiting them. I do not believe that. 
Some people say that American desires in 
the Pacific, and China’s desires in the 
Pacific are so mutually antagonistic that 
they cannot be reconciled. I do not be- 
lieve that. 

I believe that while the United States 
idea on the Pacific might differ from the 
Chinese, which may differ from the Rus- 
sian, nevertheless, Pacific cooperation is 
so obviously essential to peace, that these 
differing desires can be worked out. It 
will be difficult, but not impossible. 


FIVE POINTS 


With this background, with the as- 
sumption that a peace is possible, and 
with this view of Asia as a great wild 
yeast ready to startle the world with the 
rapidity and direction of its growth, I 
would like to make some suggestions as 
to an American foreign policy in the 
Pacific. 

These suggestions are strictly from a 
United States point of view. In a sense, 
they are selfish, for they are aimed at 
what I think would be best for this coun- 
try. In another sense, they are not self- 
ish, because in trying to eliminate those 
frictions which can cause future antag- 
onism to the United States, we will be 
making peace in the Pacific more secure 
for all nations. 

I suggest that a United States foreign 
policy in the Pacific should incorporate, 
among others, these five points: 

STRONG CHINA 

The first point, and the most impor- 
tant, is that the United States should 
work for a strong, unified China, and 
should become closely allied with this 
coming great continental power. I want 
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that to be our base policy in Asia—to re- 
store to China its ancient position as the 
unquostioned leader in its part of the 
world. That necessitates a change in 
both Britain’s and America’s past policy. 
For previously neither country has spent 
too much effort in helping China become 
strong. This idea of a dominant China 
will meet with considerable opposition 
both in the United States and in the 
United Kingdom. Many people are 
afraid of a strong China. 


BALANCE OF POWER 


In general they are the people who 
want us to maintain a balance of power 
in the Pacific. Their theory is that we 
should maintain a fairly strong Japan 
to balance against the growing strength 
of China. The two countries would op- 
pose each other, tend to neutralize each 
other, and thus make the United States 
more secure. 

In my opinion, such a policy would be 
disastrous. It would eventually lead to 
insecurity, conflict, and war. By trying 
to use Japan as a lever against China, or 
China as a lever against Japan, the 
United States would only gain the enmity 
of both. I am not in sympathy with the 
old-fashioned, predatory American in- 
dustrialist who wants to keep China weak 
for exploitive purposes. Nor do I fear a 
strong China as an economic competitor 
of the United States. A strong China is 
an economic competitor of the United 
States. Half a billion paupers are no 
good as customers. But half a billion 
people starting to use radios and trans- 
parent plastic tooth brushes become a 
possibility for trade and material ad- 
vancement. 


PACIFIC LIKE ATLANTIC 


I want the alliance between the United 
States and China in the Pacific to be as 
complete and unquestioned as the alli- 
ance between the United States and Eng- 
land in the Atlantic. In the Atlantic, 
England and the United States stand or 
fall together. The world knowsit. The 
world knows we are not going to fight 
each other. That has been one of the 
greatest assets the United States has 
had. Only now, I feel, are we starting 
to realize the great debt we have owed 
to the British Navy for the last 100 
years. 

If the world understands that China 


and the United States will stand or fall 


together and will not fight each other, 
then we have a stable basis for a lasting 
Pacific peace. 

This naturally leads us to the question 
of Russia, for there can be no stable Pa- 
cific order unless the United States and 
Russia can come to some agreement, not 
necessarily written, but roughly under- 
stood by both parties, concerning the 
future of China and the future of Japan. 


RUSSIA VERSUS UNITED STATES 


It was only a few years ago that Russia 
was supporting the Communist armies, 
and we were supporting Chiang Kai- 
shek. These two factions were fighting 
each other with the arms our two coun- 
tries were supplying them. That is the 
sort of thing which the two countries 
should not start again after this war. 


— 
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And that is going to be the sort of thing 
most difficult to avoid. 

China is arriving on the industrial 
scene without a set pattern of caritalism 
or socialism. China today has elements 
of both, and elements that are purely 
oriental. It is going to be difficult 
enough for China to evolve her own eco- 
nomic and political system. If we start 
supporting one faction in China and 
Russia starts supporting another, China 
will never be able to achieve unity. 

Even should the United States, Eng- 
land, and -Russia have a hands-off pol- 
icy toward the internal structure of 
China, it is going to be most difficult for 
China to rapidly become a stable coun- 
try. Some shrewd. observers feel that 
even with the best international good- 
will, China will face a period of 4 or 5 
years of bloody civil war. 


MANY REFORMS NEEDED 


These observers point out that China 
needs great agrarian, industrial, and 
social reforms. The old economy, where 
wealth drained off into Shanghai and 
the coast cities, and where the Provinces 
were periodically swept by famine and 
flood, will no longer satisfy the people. 
Yet the Kuomintang, the party of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, which is the ruling party, 
has shown no inclination to make the 
concessions to the common people of 
China necessary to build up that country 
on a democratic, progressive basis. 

Under the Kuomintang, all the har- 
bingers of future trouble exist—suppres- 
sion of civil rights, concentration camps, 
inflation, corruption, profiteering. And, 
of course, as the war nears a successful 
conclusion, the Kuomintang will fight all 
the more fiercely to keep down its polit- 
ical opponents and become the totali- 
tarian party of China. One of the rea- 
sons these observers predict civil war is 
because so far, the Kuomintang has not 
made the distinction between those who 
are its enemies and those who are simply 
its opposition 

It is my hope however that the govern- 
mental base of China can be widened. A 
nation of almost five hundred million 
cannot forever be ruled by a few families. 
The conflicts in China are great, but the 
pressure for unity is greater. I feel that 
a few years after this war, China will 
emerge on some unified path. When it 
does, it will show a rapidity of growth 
that will startle the world. I want the 
United States to be closely allied with 
this coming giant, 

IMPLEMENTATION 


To implement this policy of a strong 
China, I have a few suggestions: When 


we land on the mainland of Japan, Chi- | 


nese units should be in all the landings. 
When the United Nations parade in To- 
kyo, Chinese units should be in the first 
place of honor. The Chinese should 
participate in the invasion and policing 
of Japan as much as possible, because 
this war must not have any connotation 
of a race, or conquering white man’s war. 
It must be shown to Japan that this is a 
United Nations victory. 

In the atrocity courts, which I hope 
will be set up in Japan, there should 
be Chinese judges. And in the reeduca- 
tion process which I hope will begin in 
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Japan, Chirese should be in the highest 
positions, 

The Japanese Navy—or what. will be 
left of it—if anything—should go to 
China. The Japanese armament facto- 
ries should be dismantled and sent to 
China. The Japanese merchant fleet— 
or what, if any, is left of it—should be 
transferred to Chinese registry and own- 
ership. That is in line with the second 
point. 

WEAK JAPAN 


The second point I suggest for an 
American policy in the Pacific is a weak 
Japan. 

My attitude is best summed up by the 
remarks of a radio commentator. He 
was asked what to do about keeping down 
post-war Japan. The answer was, “Well, 
I haven’t heard very much news from 
Carthage lately.” 

I want our Pacific policy to be crystal 
clear: Strong China, weak Japan. In 
proposing this, I am following the doc- 
trines laid down over 500 years ago by 
Niccolo Machiavelli. If anyone wants to 
know how to treat Germany or Japan, I 
commend a reading, or a rereading of 
Machiavelli’s discourses. 

In the treatment of enemies, Machia- 
velli states: - 


This is the way the Romans took in the 
settlement of Latium, which ought to be ob- 
served and initiated by all wise princes and 
states. They gave sentence town by town, 
according to the nature of their deserts; but 
in all extremes, without any mediocrity; for 
some they not only pardoned but loaded them 
with benefits, made them free of their own 
city, and gave them many other privileges 
and exemptions, and thereby secured them 
not only from rebelling but from ever con- 
spiring again. The rest whom they thought 
fit to make examples, were brought prisoners 
to Rome, punished with all kinds of severity, 
their houses destroyed, their lands confis- 
cated, their persons dispersed, so as it was not 
possible for them, anyway, vei do any mis- 
chief for the future. 

And things being so, we cat according 
to our proposition in the beginning of our 
discourse: That upon any great sentence to 
be given against a people or city that has been 
formerly free, the surest way is, to waive all 
moderation, and either to caress or extinguish 
them. * It will be expedient, there- 
fore, whilst they are in amazement, in sus- 
pense, to settle their minds one way, either 
by punishment or pardon. 


NO MERCHANT MARINE 


To keep Japan from becoming a mili- 
tary menace in the Pacific, is not going to 
be as difficult as some people think. Here 
is what I think is a very sensible sugges- 
tion. It is simple and direct. For 15 
years, put Japan on probation. During 
that period Japan will not be allowed 
to have any merchant marine. Japan 
may maintain some small fishing boe’s 
and a few interisland steamers of small 
tonnage. But that is all. Japan can 
neither build, own, nor man any mer- 
chant freighter or passenger ship. For 
15 years the only way a Japanese can 
go to sea is as a passenger on someone 
else’s boat. 

The elimination of Japan as a mari- 
time power will not bring about the 
hardships that most people suppose. Jz- 
pan is almost self-supporting. She im- 
ports only 10 to 12 percent of her food, 
and most of that is Korean rice. Japan, 
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if she put the energy and technique 
which she has squandered in making 
armaments into the production of food- 
stuffs, could be self-sufficient. 


ECONOMY CAN STAND IT 


The startling fact of Japanese econ- 
omy, and the thing which has made Ja- 
pan appear so subservient to foreign 
trade, is that the ruling class of Japan 
has never made any effort to develop the 
home market. They kept the standard 
of living incredibly low so that they could 
export goods and in turn buy machine 
tools, oil, and scrap iron, Once the Jap- 
anese economy is freed of the burden 
of armaments, Japan can become self- 
sufficient and with a higher standard of 
living than she has enjoyed during the 
war. I think we can be quite ruthless 
with the shipping, armament factories, 
and foreign trade of Japan, because I 
believe that they have not helped rdise 
the standard of the Japanese people, 
but only the standard of Japanese arma- 
ments. 

Taking away all her ships does not 
mean that we withdraw and leave Japan 
to her own internal devices, By no 
means. We must set Japan on the path 
toward democracy and international co- 
operation. This brings up the question 
of the Emperor. 


JAPANESE EMPEROR 


The Japanese Emperor is unique 
among the dictators against which we 
fight, ir that he represents a continuity 
with the past. He does not stand for a 
repudiation of the previous regimes. He 
is also unique in being a spiritual leader 
and the head of his nation’s organized 
religion. He is a god, the head of an or- 
ganized religious structure that is an es- 
sential part of the national structure. 

Because of this, some Far East experts 
want the United Nations to retain the 
Japanese Emperor as a puppet, after we 
have captured the country. They say 
that the Emperor’s role is traditionally 
that of a puppet; when big business ruled 
Japan, the Emperor was puppet to big 
business; when the military took over, he 
became a puppet of the military; and 
when we take over, there is no reason 
why he should not be a puppet of ours. 


PUBLIC TRIAL 


At first this sounds like a good idea. 
But it is not. I am becoming convinced 
that we cannot deal with the Japanese 
within the framework of their fairyland 
ways of thought. It is rather like try- 
ing to reeducate Germany within the 
structure of the Nazi ideology. You are 
not getting anywhere if you try to con- 
fute an absurdity within the confines of 
an absurdity. 

We should treat the Emperor precisely 
as we would treat any other responsible 
leader of a cruel people. His palace 
should be bombed and when we catch 
him, he should be publicly tried—pref- 
erably before Korean, Chinese, and Phil- 
ippine judges. 

INTELLECTUAL SHOCK 

It might be the best thing for the world 
and for Japan if the Japanese got the 
intellectual shock of their lives out of this 
war. We cannot afford to have a nation 
of 80,000,000 people, strategically located 
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and technically skillful, still believing in 
an emperor as god. The best way to 
get rid of that nonsense is for him to 
stand public trial and to be judged by 
the so-called inferior people he tried 
to enslave. 

Mr. IOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman just for one question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If we refuse to per- 
mit the Japanese to worship their Em- 
peror, as the gentleman suggests, what 
becomes of this religious freedom we 
have been talking about? 

Mr. ROGERS of California. Religious 
freedom does not exist for the Japanese 
when they use that religious freedom as 
an instrument against us. 

Another absurdity which we should 
eliminate in this process of education by 
the introduction of cold reality is this 
idea that no Japanese ever surrenders or 
is ever taken prisoner of war. That is 
a legend perpetrated by generals to keep 
generals in power. We should put some 
effort into thé elimination of that legend. 

PRISONER-OF-WAR LEGEND 


I suggest that when the Japanese sur- 
render, as they will, we take every man 
remaining alive in their Army and Navy 
and make him a prisoner of war. This 
is especially important in the case of all 
the officers. We can release the men 
after a week or so; the officers we should 
hold for atrocity trials and release, but 
slowly. In any case, we must make 
crystal clear to all Japan that they did 
surrender, and that, indeed, the whole 
Japanese Army and Navy was a prisoner 
of war of the United Nations. 

One last suggestion in the treatment 
of Japan: The political police must be 
abolished. They should be tried for the 
atrocities they have committed on their 
own people. Tens of thousands of Japa- 
nese are in concentration camps. Japan 
is honeycombed with the so-called 
thought police who ferret out dan- 
gerous thoughts. This oriental Gestapo 
should be eliminated as ruthlessly as the 
German Gestapo. If we do this, we shall 
certainly gain good will from the com- 
mon people of Japan who have suffered 
at their hands. 

EQUALITY OF RACES 


The third point is that the United 
States and the United Nations should 
issue a declaration embodying the prin- 
ciple of equality for all races and peoples, 

This does not mean any nation will 
have to change its immigration quotas. 
It does not interfere with the internal 
affairs, or sovereignty, of any nations 
at all. But it does mean that we an- 
nounce that one of the aims, one of the 
goals, one of the ideals toward which 
we struggle is this principle of equality 
of races. 

We in the United States say we are 
working toward democracy. We do not 
have a perfect democracy, but that does 
not mean we drop the principle of work- 
ing toward it. Democracy is an ideal 
difficult to achieve. The equality of all 
races is also an ideal, and, also difficult to 
achieve. But they are both well worth 
working toward. 
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This idea of a declaration on equality 
of races is nothing new. It is in the 
United States Constitution. It is in our 
Declaration of Independence. In prin- 
ciple, it is written in most of the laws 
of most of the democracies of the world. 
It is implied in the doctrine of the “four 
freedoms,” for which we say we fight. 


REFUSED ONCE 


A similar declaration was proposed 
and refused in the peace treaty after the 
last World War. In the last World War, 
Japai was our ally. The one thing it 
worked for, at the peace conference at 
Versailles, was to have included in the 
Treaty of Versailles, a clause recognizing 
the principle of the equality of races. 

England, with American acquiescence 
if not support, refused to put such a 
clause in. Japan, surging with newly 
discovered power and pride, was intel- 
lectually slapped down, and at a time 
when such an intellectual slap would 
sting most. No small amcunt of the 
Japanese animus against the United 
States and Great Britain springs from 
this and subsequent incidents striking at 
their race pride. 


TWO TREATMENTS 


Recently I visited my district in Cali- 
fornia. In a restaurant in the northern 
part of the State, I saw a sign, “No 
orientals or dogs allowed.” I submit, 
gentlemen, that if we are to have peace 
in the world, such an attitude cannot 
continue. 

Such an attitude is completely un- 
necessary. On that same trip I also 
visited Phoenix, Ariz. There in the lobby 
of the city’s finest hotel, I saw scores of. 
young Chinese aviation cadets. Nice- 
looking young men, neatly dressed in 
their snappy uniforms. They were being 
trained at nearby Thunderbird Field, 
and they were getting along excellently. 

It is the attitude of Thunderbird Field 
even more than the men they train that 
will bring peace to the Pacific. 

The United Nations have issued 
enough high-sounding phrases, and the 
United States is always exchanging 
platitudes and compliments with other 
countries. I do not see why a statement 
embodying the principle of the equality 
of races could not be issued. Race ten- 
sions do exist, but if we are to have a 
stable world order, we must work to 
diminish them. 


SIDE WITH COLONIAL PEOPLES 


The fourth suggestion is that when 
quarrels arise between the imperial 
powers and their colonies in the Pacific, 
the United States should not take the 
side of the imperial powers, 

Asia will be in a great ferment after 
this war. Peoples who heretofore were 
content to stand aside in docility from 
now on will start demanding participa- 
tion in business and government. The 
situation will lend itself to all sorts of 
demagogic leaders. All the ancient er- 
rors of colonial administration will be 
pointed out and the corrections made by 
the newly returning colonial adminis- 
trators will be howled at as insufficient 
and insincere, 

Colonial problems of the Pacific are in- 
numerable and complex. We may rest 
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assured that the Japanese with their cry 
of Asia for the Asiatics” will not have 
made the lot of the returning colonial 
administrators any easier. While each 
colonial power, and each colony con- 
trolled by the colonial power presents 
different problems, a few general things 
can be pointed out. 

GENERAL STATEMENTS 


One of them is that in the Pacific we 
can now look for the start of national- 
ism—a disease which heretofore has not 
plagued that area. Another is that the 
colonial powers are going to find it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain a foot- 
hold on the continental mainland of 
Asia. Those colonies which are on the 
mainland—India, Burma, the Malay 
States, and French Indochina—are pre- 
cisely those in which there has been, and 
probably will continue to be, the most 
trouble. 

A third general statement is that, of 
all the colonial questions affecting the 
Pacific, that of India is the most im- 
portant—even though India is not on the 
Pacific itself. The solution, or lack of 
a solution to the Indian problem, will 
have a profound effect on China, indeed 
all over Asia. 

In the Pacific, because of its rising 
nationalism, and because of the up- 
heavals created by Japan, few, if any, 
of the colonies are going to be satisfied 
with the old status quo. On the other 
hand, there is no visible indication that 
the imperial powers intend to soon re- 
lease any of their colonies. 

Unless some unforeseen correction is 
applied, I think colonial troubles in the 
Pacific are inevitable. They will start 
as soon as the United Nations begin re- 
taking heavily populated areas, and they 
will continue for years. 

During these agitations and in these 
conflicts, I do not want the United States 
ever to take the part of the colonial 
power. The United States has to live in 
the Pacific and none of the other colonial 
powers do. We have an excellent repu- 
tation. I do not want us to spoil it. It 
is far more important to the future of 
the United States to have the good will 
of the peoples of the Pacific than it is 
to have the good will of the empires in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to the gentle- 
man’s discussion, and while I am emo- 
tionally inclined to agree with it, realis- 
tically I would like to know how the 
gentleman proposes to have Russia and 
Great Britain agree to it. 

Mr. ROGERS of California, If the 
gentleman will permit me to go on to 
my fifth point, I.would like to answer 
that at the conclusion. 

PACIFIC EXPANSION 

My fifth suggestion is brief. Hawaii 
should become a State of the Union, our 
forty-ninth State, and the United States 
should take over the Japanese-mandated 
islands and the Bonin Islands, 
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For a long time there has been agita- 
tion in Hawaii for statehood. Some 
people objected on the grounds of the 
large number of Japanese in Hawaii. 
Out of a total population of 423,000, there 
are 103,000 Caucasians, 157,000 Japanese. 
The native-born Japanese on Hawaii 
have proved their Americanism in this 
war. The F.B I. reports that there has 
not been one single act of sabotage com- 
mitted by a native-born Japanese. The 
American method of democratic indoc- 
trination works. Today thousands of 
Japanese are fighting and dying for the 
United States. The people of Hawaii, of 
all races, have certainly earned state- 
hood. They should become an integral 
part of our Union. 

MANDATED ISLANDS 


I believe most everyone is agreed that 
the United States should take over the 
Japanese mandated islands. I think 
Australia and New Zealand would wel- 
come the United States into the Japanese 
mandated group because what they want 
is a security which the United States 
could give them. 

If we take over those islands and the 
Bonin Islands, and the Chinese take over 
Formosa and the Riu Kiu group of is- 
lands, and if the Russians should take 
over all of Sakhalin and some of the 
northern Kurile Islands, Japan will be 
left pretty well defenseless—and at the 
same time, we shall be removing prac- 
tically none of her economic assets. 

BASES—NOT COLONIES 


When we take over the mandated and 
the Bonin Islands, we must make their 
political position absolutely clear. The 
native population of the mandated is- 
lands is roughly 120,000; that of the 
Bonin Islands 5,000. The Japanese on 
those islands should be returned to 
Japan. The natives should become 
United States citizens, with full rights, 
the same as the citizens of Puerto Rico. 
It should be announced that these islands 
are not colonies. The United States 
should never take over a colony. These 
islands are bases. They should be under 
naval administration, the same as Guam 
was before the war. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Those are my suggestions of some of 
the points that a United States policy 
in the Pacific should embrace. I have 
purposefully avoided all questions deal- 
ing with the setting up of international 
organizations in the Pacific or elsewhere. 
When you start speaking of proposed 
international organizations you are 
floundering around with vague generali- 
ties. At this stage, discussion of the form 
of international organization must be 
purely hypothetical. We must await 
concrete proposals from Russia, China, 
England, and the United States. 

Closely connected with all this is the 
question of the international regulation 
of key air bases in the Pacific. Certain 
islands, notably Hawaii, New Caledonia, 
and some of the Marianas Island group 
must be open to the planes of all na- 
tions if there is to be much trans-Pacific 
air travel. 

But while these are important ques- 
tions, and certainly the international or- 
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ganization, if any, is important, I do 
not think we should forget that most im- 
portant will be the future direction and 
development of Russia and China. In 
looking at the Pacific, Americans are too 
much inclined to look at the atolls and 
the oceans. It is not on the atolls, it is 
on the mainland of Asia that the future 
of the Pacific will be determined. 
OUR CHANCE 

We—that is, the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, all of South 
America—we who front on the Pacific, 
will have a fearful responsibility after 
this war. We must give indication to 
the newly developing peopler of Asia that 
we genuinely want to cooperate with 
them. We must work to relieve racial 
tensions, we must refrain from playing 
oriental politics by pushing one nation 
against another, we must work to relieve 
colonial tensions, and we must attempt 
some over-all scheme of security. 

In the Pacific, the age of domination is 
gone, and the time for cooperation is 
here. I am afraid that if in the next 20 
years we do not set up a friendly Pacific 
basin, we shall not have another chance 
to do so for a long time to come. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WELCH. Will the gentleman tell 
us the name of the city in northern 
California where he saw the sign “No 
orientals or dogs allowed”? 

Mr. ROGERS of California, I come 
from Los Angeles, and I do not feel free 
to say so; no, sir. 

Mr. WELCH. Why slander northern 
California or any part of California? 
Why make such a statement unless you 
are willing to name the city or town? 

Mr, ROGERS of California. I will see 
the gentleman afterward and tell him. 

Mr. WELCH. We would like to know 
it at this time for the Recorp. 

Mr. ROGERS of California. I do not 
feel that it would be fair to the city, be- 
cause I do not think it is indicative of 
the attitude of the city. 

Mr. WELCH. The gentleman is un- 
fair to the State of California. 

Mr. ROGERS of California. No; Iam 
not, 

Mr. WELCH. Then tell us the name 
of the city. You claim you saw a sign 
reading “No orientals or dogs allowed.” 

Mr, ROGERS of California. Yes. 

Mr. WELCH. You made the state- 
re Why not tell us the name of the 
city? 

Mr. ROGERS of California. I will tell 
the gentleman the name of the city in 
private. I do not want to mention the 
name of the city in public, because I do 
not think it is indicative of the attitude 
of the city or of the State. The whole 
thing is a quibble. I will tell you later. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
expired. ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an address by Governor Dewey. 


APRIL 28 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein an ad- 
dress given by Joseph J. Pietrafesa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


FREEZING OF CORN STOCKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


CORN IS AMERICA’S NO. 1 WAR CROP 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, returning for a few moments 
to the domestic scene so that we can 
proceed to get the necessary implements 
of war in order to blast the tar out of 
the Japs and our other enemies, I want 
to refer again to the critical corn situa- 
tion. 

I have said on this floor before, and I 
say it again, that the O. P. A. and the 
New Deal administration cannot func- 
tion unless there is a scarcity. I have 
repeatedly charged that they are more 
interested in bringing about a scarcity of 
food production than they are in secur- 
ing an abundance of necessary things in 
the food line to carry on the war and 
to meet civilian requirements. 

We had a shortage of corn last year 
in 1943. Factories and industrial plants 
were closing down because they could 
not get corn, and the dairymen and 
poultry and livestock producers living in 
various parts of the country came and 
asked for larger supplies of corn to take 
care of their livestock. That should 
have put our agencies in charge of food 
production on notice of the critical situ- 
ation that existed a year ago. 

What happened? The A. A. A., under 
the War Food Administration, came out 
with a restricted corn production in 1943, 
and they actually paid the farmers to 
hold down the production of corn rather 
than to increase the supply. Yes; they 
paid them good money to hold down 
corn production, and the farmers last 
year only produced 96,000,000 acres of 
corn at a time when, if they had been 
free, they could have produced at least 
500,000,000 bushels more corn than they 
did, which would have taken care of the 
industrial and other needs for corn in 
the country this year. 
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There is no restriction on corn pro- 
duction this year, but the Department 
of Agriculture has fixed goals for farm- 
ers to reach in the planting of corn 
and other crops. Farmers should plant 
approximately 108,000,000 acres of corn 
in 1944 to meet all the demands. Last 
year the goals were 96,000,000 acres. 
The Department in announcing its goal 
for 1944 in corn production says that 
the farmers will produce only 100,000,000 
acres instead of going the limit. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures, the farm- 
ers will produce around ninety-nine to 
one hundred million acres. 

I maintain that, due to the present 
shortage of corn and the need for corn 
for industrial and war purposes and for 
feed for livestock, the Department of 
Agriculture should be out in the front 
urging the farmers to produce every pos- 
sible acre of corn that they can produce 
after meeting their other crop goals. We 
have the land upon which it should be 
produced, and they should be urged and 
encouraged to do so. Furthermore, 
farmers should be guaranteed an ade- 
quate support price to cover cost of pro- 
duction plus a fair profit for corn and 
other crops, including beef, hogs, dairy, 
and poultry products. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS, Incident to what the 
gentleman has just said, and I feel that 
he is absolutely correct about it, are 
there not two factors that must be taken 
into consideration in reaching this in- 
creased production of corn? The first 
is that they are taking too many men 
from the farm. It is utterly impossible 
for the farmers in my part of the coun- 
try to employ help. They are in com- 
petition with war industry, that pays 
wages far beyond the ability of the 
farmer to meet in competition. In addi- 
tion, the ceiling price on corn is too low. 
I have a pretty well-founded convic- 
tion that such corn as is sold is sold above 
the ceiling price under some subterfuge 
whereby the farmer can get more money 
than he is supposed to get for his corn, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
labor situation on the farm in America 
will be more critical in 1944 than it was 
last year. I do not know how the farm- 
ers are going to get along. It appears 
that the administration or those who fix 
the policies in the administration with 
reference to labor do not appreciate that 
it takes manpower to produce food. 
Many of them have the idea that you 
can turn on a spigot and get milk and 
that is all there is to it. As a result of 
it we may face a critical food shortage 
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in this country in the time to come. 
Certainly the situation which has de- 
veloped in corn will retard our war effort, 
because corn is used in more war pur- 
poses than any other agricultural com- 
modity, as it is vital for the production 
of poultry and livestock production. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
stated that he had talked with Mr. Vin- 
son and with Marvin Jones, who had 
promised that they would soon have 
around 80,000,000 bushels of corn to 
pass out to the people of the country be- 
cause of the recent War Food order 
which stated that all farmers in certain 
commercial corn areas could sell their 
corn only to the Government. Iam sat- 
isfied that the Government will get very 
little corn under that order, for two rea- 
sons: In the first place, most farmers 
do not know what kind of a corn crop 
they will have this year. They must, 
therefore, hang on to their surplus corn 
to feed their livestock and poultry on 
the farms if a crop should not mature 
in 1944. So there is little hope that 
there will be any chance for the gentle- 
man from North Carolina or others to 
get corn until a new crop is produced. 

In conclusion, I want to urge the 
farmers of the country to plant more 
corn this year. By so doing, they will 
make another outstanding contribution 
for victory. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes, in order to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia a question or two. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if I un- 
derstood correctly, earlier this afternoon 
when we were discussing the Montgom- 
ery Ward situation the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck] said he thought 
it was a mistake to do otherwise than 
comply with the order of the President, 
regardless of the legal validity of the 
order, Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. In substance the 
gentleman is correct, The principle in- 
volved is the same as if the gentleman 
and I had a contest in court and I lost 
the case in the lower court and the court 
ordered me to do a specific act. I could 
not defy that court, I would have to com- 
ply and then appeal the case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
correct in his answer to the hypothetical 
case he states, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is what I 
think Mr. Avery should have done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman gives 
the correct answer to the case he states 
but that is not the situation which exists 
in the Ward case. There is a difference. 
The War Labor Board is not a court, and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. never has had 
its day in court, because the Government 
objected to the court taking jurisdiction. 
The courts have never been permitted 
to pass upon the validity of the order 
issued against Montgomery Ward & Co. 
What the gentleman’s argument amounts 
to, if I get it correctly and if my logic 
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is sound, is that whenever the President 
issues an order, regardless of the validity 
of that order, regardless of whether it is 
constitutional, the people should go along 
and obey it. If that is true, then we 
have a government not under the Con- 
stitution, not of law, but by the President, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman is 
putting words in my mouth that I did not 
utter. 

Mr.,HOFFMAN. I will be glad to have 
the gentleman explain it tome. I do not 
want to put words in his mouth nor to 
construe his language. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. What I mean is 
that when the President acts in accord- 
ance with powers which have been con- 
ferred upon him by the Constitution and 
Congress, then I think it is the duty of 
the citizen or the corporation or whoever 
is involved to obey him, and then seek 
his remedy in a legal way. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I agree with that, 
but in that statement you assume that 
the order is valid. The legality of the 
President’s order has never been deter- 
mined. The administration has denied 
to Ward's the opportunity to have the 
court pass upon that question. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is what Avery 
has not done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, Horrman asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein certain extranecus extracts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
o>jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? s ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I make the same re- 
quest, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made earlier in the day 
and include therein certain quotations 
from the Washington Post and the Wash- 
ington Daily News of today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE HON. FRANK KNOX 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just heard and been very much shocked 
by the news of the death of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Honorable Frank 
Knox. I know that all the Members of 
the House will feel a tragic sense of loss 
in the passing of this great American 
citizen, who has rendered such valuable 
service to our country in its trying hours, 
I do not know any of the details of his 
death, but I have just been informed by 
a newspaper representative that he has 
passed away. I am sure we all join in 
sympathy to his family, and that we all 
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feel that the country has suffered a very 
great loss. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 29 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 1, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
CoMMITTEE ON Roaps 


The House Committee on Roads will 
meet at 10 a. m. Tuesday, May 2, 1944, 
in room 1011 New House Office Building, 
to hold hearings on H, R. 2426. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Pe- 
troleum Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, May 2, 1944, to resume 
hearings on black-market gasoline, 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND POST 
Roaps 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, May 4, 1944, at 10 a. m., 
to consider legislation affecting rates on 
the special services in the Postal Service. 
Hearings will be held. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1482. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to repeal the third proviso of sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” 
approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437, 
438. 30 U. S. C., sec. 201; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

1483. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for reimbursement of certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of fire at the Naval Advance Base De- 
pot, Port Hueneme, Calif., on January 12, 
1944; to the Committee on Claims. 

1484. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill authorizing the acquisition and 
conversion or construction of certain land- 
ing craft and district craft for the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1485. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1944 
armounting to $291,900 (H. Doc. No. 558); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed, 

1486. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated January 
29, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Kaweah and Tule Rivers, Calif., authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved on June 
22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 559); to the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control and ordered to be print- 
ed, with an illustration. 
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1487. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DINGELL. Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 2539. A bill to amend section 
2901 of the Internal Revenue Ccde; with 
amendment (Rept, No, 1407). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 4708. A bill relating to the labeling of 
boric acid for the purposes of the Federal 
Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. R. 4709. A bill to authorize increases in 
wages for certain employees of The Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
to September 30, 1943, inclusive; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4710. A bill authorizing the acquisi- 
tion and conversion or construction of cer- 
tain landing craft and district craft for the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. J. Res. 267 Joint resolution providing for 
the transportation to this country of the body 
of an unknown American warrior killed in 
battle in Europe, Africa, Asia, or on the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, and for the 
burial of the remains with appropriate cere- 
monies at the Arlington Memorial Amphi- 
theater, Arlington, Va.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Harvey N. Davis and 
Arthur H. Compton as members of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H. Res. 522. Resolution to direct the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to conduct an inves- 
tigation with respect to the status of Negro 
women in relation to the women’s uniformed 
services of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of thc United 
States to enact the proposed bill of rights for 
men and women in the armed services, and 
others; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 4711. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ida Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 4712. A bill for the relief of John 
Duncan McDonald; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 4713. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth A. Schlick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

H. E. 4714. A bill granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Walter; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

5577 By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 
Resolution adopted by the Niagara Falls (N, 
Y.) Federation of Labor on April 19, favoring 
repeal of the present 30-percent-amusement 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5578. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Pe- 
tions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 4, tenth 
ward, Binghamton, N. Y., anu signed by 111 
residents of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District, urging the passage of the Hall fur- 
lough bill (H. R. 1604) providing free trans- 
portation during furlough for members of our 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

5579. By Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT: Petition 
favoring the endorsement of Representative 
ii, Knutson's legislation for immediate re- 
duction of the 30-percent tax to 10 percent 
on hotels, night clubs, and eabarets; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5580. By Mr. SCHIFFLER: Petition of the 
Lions Club of Wellsburg, W. Va., urging that 
a national policy be adopted by the United 
States Government through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for international air commerce 
for the post-war period; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5581. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of Bernice 
Warner, Advance Unit 266, of San Francisco, 
Calif., and 115 signers, residents of San Fran- 
cisco, regarding bill of rights for World War 
No. 2 veterans; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans! Legislation. 

5582. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 25 
members of the Pemberton Brothers Post, No. 
202, Algonac, Mich., urging enactment of 
American Legion bill (S. 1716); to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 1, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Father of our spirits, unto Thee do 
we lift our breath in prayer. Thou hast 
brought good things into our lives; we 
pray that by wise diligence we may pre- 
serve our fair inheritance, Cleanse our 
minds from all that is excessive, artifi- 
cial, or unsympathetic, lest they be deeply 
hurtful. So direct us that we may not 
faint because of the weakness of human 
nature; nor deny our possibilities or at- 
tempt to lower the pathway of duty. In 
Thy light, difficulties dwindle, mysteries 
are solved, and the roots of good motives 
are enriched. 

Deliver our hearts from all their weak 
affections, from all evil-clinging tenden- 
cies, and fill them with love which is more 
precious than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold. Purge our faith and by our wills 
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make us ready for labor; break every 
yoke of hindrance that binds us to feeble 
desires; that devotion to duty may impel 
us to walk as the sons of God, always 
following the glorious vision of our 
democracy. Heavenly Father, one who 
was chivalrous on the field of battle and 
one who filled a large place in the coun- 
cils of our country has departed this life; 
he never dimmed the lamps which glow 
on the altar of freedom. While the veil 
hangs dark between, let not the bell be 
tolled, but sounded forth from the distant 
hills: “Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord, they rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them.” We praise 
Thee for the imperishable certainties 
which sing on forever and foretell the 

morning of earth’s fairest day. In our 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 28, 1944, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, 
Gatling, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had adopted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 287): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Frank 
Knox, late Secretary of the Navy. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join a committee of the House of 
Representatives in attending the funeral of 
the late Secretary of the Navy on behalf of 
Congress and to take such other action as 
may be proper in honor of the memory of the 
deceased and to manifest the respect and ap- 

) preciation of Congress for his public service. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
now take a recess until 12 o'clock noon on 
Tuesday next. 


The message also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above 
resolution the President af the Senate 
had appointed Mr. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Lucas, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Mur- 
RAY, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr, Fercuson, and Mr. 
Weexs members of said committee on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3261) entitled “An act to amend the act 
of April 29, 1943, to authorize the return 
to private ownership of Great Lakes ves- 
sels and vessels of 1,000 gross tons or less, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. Bank- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the fol- 
lowing departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of Agriculture (Farm 
Credit Administration). 

3. Department of the Navy. 

4. Department of War. 

5. Office for Emergency Management. 

6. Selective Service System. 

7. War Manpower Commission, 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the calling of 
the Consent Calendar today be post- 
poned and that it be in order to call it 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONCRABLE FRANK KNOX 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 523), and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable Frank Knox, late Secretary of the Navy. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven Mem- 
bers of the House’ be appointed to join a 
committee of the Senate in attending the 
funeral of the late Secretary of the Navy on 
behalf of Congress and to take such other 
action as may be proper in honor of the 
memory of the deceased and to manifest the 
respect and appreciation of Congress for his 
public service. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following committee to attend the 
funeral of the late Honorable Frank 
Knox: Mr. Sasatu of Illinois: Mr. Me- 
Cormack of Massachusetts: Mr. MARTIN 
of Massachusetts; Mr. Vinson of Geor- 
gia; Mr. Maas of Minnesota: Mr. CHURCH 
of Illinois; and Mr. Merrow of New 
Hampshire. 

The occupant of the chair has re- 
ceived an invitation and will attend the 
funeral in addition to the committee just 


named. 
ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remainder of the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
this House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Tuesday, May 
2, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST 
8 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 


on Thursday, May 4, 1944, at 10 a. m., to 
consider legislation affecting rates on the 
special services in the Postal Service. 
Hearings will be held. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1488. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 1944, 
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amounting to $6,700,000 (H. Doc. No. 560); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1489. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision and a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation in the amount of $22,- 
800,000 pertaining to an appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 1945, 
in the form of amendments to amendments 
(H. Doc. No. 561); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1490. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1944, amounting to $1,584,000, to- 
gether with a draft of a proposed provision 
pertaining to an existing appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1942 for the Federal Works 
Agency (H. Doc. No. 562); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1491. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1944 and 1945 in the amount of 
$815,500 for the judiciary (H Doc. No. 563); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 4715. A bill to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Postal Service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 4716. A bill to amend Public Law 89, 
Seventy-elghth Congress, first session, known 
as the War Labor Disputes Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 4717, A bill to provide for the seßtle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated war 
contracts, prescribe the jurisdiction of courts 
in connection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4718. A bill to supplement the Fed- 
eral aid, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the post-war construction of greatly 
needed rural local roads, to provide for the 
immediate preparation of plans and acquisi- 
tion of right-of-way, to cushion the post-war 
conversion to peacetime economy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committe on Roads. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 4719. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood- control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H, J. Res. 269. Joint resolution to provide 
assistance to farmers whose property was 
destroyed or damaged in whole or in part by 
floods in 1944 in order to enable them to con- 
tinue farming operations to produce food for 
the war effort; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIES: 

H. R. 4720. A bill for the relief of Boyd B. 

Black; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr..McGEHEE: 

H. R. 4721. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fire at the naval 
advance base depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., on 
January 12, 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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SENATE 
Tuespay, May 2, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal and gracious Father, even as 
we hush our feverish spirits in the quiet 
that hallows every altar of true prayer 
we are conscious of sounds on the earth 
and signs in the heavens that quicken 
all hearts with expectation. In a world 
where multitudes of Thy children have 
been plunged into the dark despair of a 
cruel tyranny which has enslaved peace- 
ful nations we bow in sorrowful pity ask- 
ing that Thou wilt strengthen our spirits 
and steel our hands to strike the decisive 
blow for freedom as the supreme hour of 
attack draws near. We front defiant 
and desperate conquerors without care 
or conscience, whose pagan banners are 
stained with innocent blood and whose 
ruthless way is paved with broken bodies, 
demolished homes, tortured captives, 
and desecrated treasures of culture and 
art. Out of the depths of the good earth 
which is Thine, out of the toiling sweat 
of patriot warriors in the factories we 
have builded, out of the sweet young lives 
from our homes and hearths, against this 
blatant perversion of all that is human 
and divine Thou hast commissioned us 
to forge the thunderbolts of Thy wrath 
and of Thy day of deliverance. 

Through these tense times of prepara- 
tion Thy grace has made us strong. Be- 
fore the awaited signal to free a conti- 
nent and to break the rod of the op- 
pressor in all the earth, we humbly pray 
for Thy favoring might as we stand at 
Armageddon and battle for the Lord 
whose is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lucas, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, April 28, 1944, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated. to the 
cee by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Frank Knox, late Secretary of the 
Navy. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolied joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) 
to limit the operation of sections 109 and 
113 of the Criminal Code, and sections 
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361, 365, and 366 of the Revised Statutes, 
and certain other provisions of law, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SECRETARY KNOX 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, on last 
Saturday I received a telegram from 
Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of the State of 
Connecticut. It reads as follows: 


The people of the State of Connecticut are 
saddened by the loss of Hon, Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy. Will you please ex- 
press the heartfelt sympathy of the people 
of our State to his family. 


Iam certain, Mr. President, that Gov- 
ernor Baldwin voices the feeling of the 
people of our State. I know that I have 
been terribly saddened by the death of 
Secretary Knox. Throughout his entire 
life he constantly contributed to the wel- 
fare of his fellow Americans—and his 
death came during the period of his 
greatest contribution. He died with his 
hand on the helm. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION—LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE JONES 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a letter addressed to me by 
ve Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Jesse 

ones. 


There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 11, 1944. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WHEELER: Taking note of 
Senator Reep’s recent diatribe about me and 
the R. F. C., and his resolution to have our 
activities in connection with the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad investigated, beg to advise 
that I shall be pleased to furnish the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce any informa- 
tion in my possession, 

As for Senator Rren’s statement that Mr. 
Couch is a political and financial protege of 
mine, I would advise the Senator that I have 
no such relationships. 

I would also advise the Senator that the 
R. F. C. is a bipartisan agency and is oper- 
ated on that basis, and that credit is not 
extended on political or personal considera- 
tions. Furthermore, no loan can be made to 
a railroad without the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Including equipment trust loans, R. F. C.'s 
investments in railroad loans have aggregated 
$1,050,905,675, of which amount $658,241,727 
has been paid or sold without recourse, and 
frequently at a premium. We estimate that 
there will be no net loss to the Corporation 
from its investments in railroad loans. 

We have a very definite responsibility in 
making loans to railroads. We are not inter- 
ested in who owns them, but we are inter- 
ested in their mangement and financial pol- 
icy if they come to the R. F. C. for loans. 
Management is often as much a factor in 
lending money as the actual security offered, 
and we have regarded the Kansas City South- 
ern management as good. 

Probably doubting the outcome of a proxy 
contest, Mr. Couch has been persuaded to 
withdraw from the management, and has 
been given a long-time employment contract 
with the road at a very substantial salary, for 
which he is only required to give advice and 
counsel upon request, when convenient for 
him to do so. 


May 2 


The Kansas City Southern, through its sub- 
sidiary, the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, 
which comprises approximately half the mile- 
age of the system, owes the R. F. C. $1,555,000, 
and there is a bank loan, guaranteed by the 
R. F. C., of $245,000—a total of $1,800,000. 

In addition, the Kansas City Southern has 
commitments from the R. F. C. to lend it 
$6,000,000 and the Louisiana & Arkansas 
$1,000,000—a total of $7,000,000. 

Five million dollars of this amount was to 
enable the company to buy in its own bonds 
at a very substantial discount, thus enabling 
the road to reduce its interest charges and 
the total amount of its debt; any such pur- 
chase to be currently subject to the approval 
of the R. F. C. and the I. C. C. If these com- 
mitments were used, the road's debts to the 
R. F. C. would be $8,800,000. 

The Kansas City Southern’s reports as of 
December 31, 1942, show outstanding bonds 
of approximately $57,000,000, and the L. & A. 
of $16,000,000, or a total of approximately $73,- 
000.000. In addition, the two roads had out- 
standing equipment trust certificates of ap- 
proximately $4,500,000. 

The road has outstanding 210,000 shares of 
4-percent preferred stock, on which very lit- 
tle dividends have been paid, or should be 
paid, until its debt has been greatly reduced, 
and provision made for refunding the $57,- 
000,000 which matures in or prior to 1950. 

Because of this large debt, the ultimate 
solvency of the Kansas City Southern is not 
assured, and therefore its common stock has 
little, if any, sound value. 

We think the road has had a conservative 
financial policy and an aggressive business 
policy, under the Couch management, and 
have understood that some of the people 
interested in getting control of the property 
at this time want to pay larger dividends 
than has been the road's policy. 

Such a course would not be to the best 
interests of the property, nor would it be in 
line with the I. C. C.’s opinion as quoted in 
its fifty-fifth annual report to Congress, dated 
November 1, 1941, in which the Commission 
said in speaking of railroad policy generally: 

“It would be a mistake, in the present tide 
of apparently revived earning power, to ig- 
nore the fact that they have a very heavy 
burden of debt and that it may be a crip- 
pling burden in the future, if earnings should 
radically decline. We have noted with ap- 
proval that many of the managements are 
avoiding this mistake and are using the fa- 
vorable earnings of the present, in one way 
or another, to reduce fixed charges as rap- 
idly as practicable. While stockholders may 
on first thought be disposed to object to such 
a policy, it is the stockholders who will suffer 
most in the event of future insolvency. They 
will, we believe, be shortsighted if, by in- 
sistence on immediate dividends, they jeop- 
ardize the continuance and possible expan- 
sion of a program of debt reduction.” 

Present temporary and abnormal earnings 
of all railroads, which are due entirely to the 
war, should be conserved for debt purposes 
and for delayed maintenance occasioned by 
the lack of materials and manpower the last 
few years. * 

I give you this information to indicate the 
care with which our loans are made. 

In view of Senator Rezp’s resolution, which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 30, 1944, and his press conference, 
which had the effect of assisting Mr. Stauffer 
in his fight to get control of the road, I would 
appreciate it if you would place this letter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. JONES; 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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SENATE SPECIAL SILVER COMMITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
MILLIKIN a member of the Senate Spe- 
cial Silver Committee vice Charles L. 
McNary, deceased. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL UF 
THE LATE SECRETARY KNOX 


The VICE PRESIDENT, under the 
terms of Senate Resolution 287 unani- 
mously agreed to on the 28th ultimo 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committee to attend the funeral 
of the Honorable Frank Knox, late 
Secretary of the Navy: 

Mr. Watsx of Massachusetts, Mr. Mur- 
RAY, Mr. Lucas, Mr. ELLenper, Mr. 
BRIDOES, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. WEEKS, 


INVITATION TO ATTEND DEDICATION OF 
PULASKI HIGHWAY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Hon. John A. Novak, 
House of Delegates, Annapolis, Md., call- 
ing attention to the fact that the people 
of Maryland are formally designating 
the Philadelphia Road—U. S. Route No. 
40—as Pulaski Highway, in honor of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and extend- 
ing an invitation to the Senate to attend 
the dedication of this highway on May 
3, 1944, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon at 
the city line, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


USE or INDIAN FUNDS For INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the use of the funds 
of any tribe of Indians for insurance pre- 
miums (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs 


MINING OF COAL, PHOSPHATE, OIL, ETC., ON THE 
Pustic DOMAIN 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal the third proviso of sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main,” approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437, 438; 30 U. S. O., sec. 201) (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


LEGISLATION OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS, VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Letters from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
legislation passed by the Municipal Councils 
of St. Croix, and of St. Thomas and St. John, 
V. I. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


BUFFALO CREEK WATERSHED (BUFFALO, CAYUGA, 
AND CAZENOVIA CREEK), NEw YORK 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936, report of a 
survey of the Buffalo Creek watershed, New 
York (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


FLOOD-CONTROL Survey REPORT ON YAZOO 
RIVER WATERSHED, MISSISSIPPI 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to the Flood 
Control Act of June 22, 1936, a report of a 
survey of the Yazoo River watershed, Mis- 
sissippi (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Commerce, 
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REPORT OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


A letter from the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 


_ transmitting, pursuant to law, copy of the 


annual report of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System covering opera- 
tions during the year 1943 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Secretary of War, the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, the Director of Office of War Infor- 
mation, and the Acting Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, estimates of personnel 
requirements for their respective offices for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1944 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Civil Service 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER 
AND ACADEMY 


A letter from the Secretary of The Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy, trans- 
mitting, pr-suant to law, the annual report 
of The American National Theater and Acad- 
emy for the calendar year 1943 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents in the files of the 
Departments of War and the Navy (2) which 
are not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking to 
their disposition (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition ef Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of Oil Workers International 
Union, Local No. 128, of Long Beach, Calif., 
favoring the extension of the Emergency Price 
Control Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. b 

The petftion of John E. Birch, of Seattle, 
Wash., relating to claim against the Govern- 
ment for $500,000 for alleged irreparable per- 
sonal damages while a member of the United 
States Army Air Forces; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A resolution of the Atlantic County Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Atlantic City, N. J., favor- 
ing the adoption of measures to broadcast the 
proceedings of Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A resolution adopted by a mass meeting of 
Americans of Lithuanian descent of the city 
of Worcester, Mass., favoring the reestablish- 
ment of Lithuania as a free and independent 
republic; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 
A resolution of the Senate of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 
“Engrossed Senate Resolution 2 
“Resolution memortalizing the Congress of 
the United States to enact proper legislation 
so the Nation can return to normal stand- 
ard time 

“Whereas it is the sun and not the laws of 
man that determines daylight and darkness; 
and 

“Whereas central standard time is sun time 
on the ninetieth meridian, which runs near 
East St. Louls; and 
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“Whereas the ninety-eighth meridian was 
the dividing line between Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma Territory before statehood, 
which makes Oklahoma time on the average 
32 minutes faster than sun time based on 
central standard time; and 

“Whereas the war time now in force makes 
Oklahoma time on the average 1 hour and 32 
minutes faster than sun time; and 

“Whereas such a great difference is dis- 
turbing, lessens the number of suitable hours 
for work, increases the consumption of fuel, 
causes school children to have to wait in the 
dark and cold for schoo] busses in winter- 
time; and 

“Whereas war time does not benefit people 
who live west of the meridian that governs 
their standard time; that it is much easier 
to move and act in obedience to the laws of 
nature than contrary thereto; that prac- 
tically all war plants run on a 24-hour basis 
and cannot be benefited by a change from 
standard time: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oklahoma in special session, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and is hereby, 
petitioned and requested to enact proper 
legislation so the Nation can return to normal 
standard time; be it further 

“Resolved, That engrossed copies of this 
resolution, duly certified, be mailed by the 
secretary of the senate to our United States 
Senators and Members of Congress and the 
President of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate the 18th day of 
April 1944. 

“THEODORE PRUETT, 
“Acting President of the Senate.” 


MEMORIAL TO BENJAMIN HARRISON— 
NAMING OF NAVAL VESSEL U. S. S. 
“FORT WAYNE” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
two very brief resolutions which I ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. One has to do with the nam- 
ing of a ship after my home city. The 
other is a resolution of Lost River Chap- 
ter of Orange County, Ind., Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

To the Committee on the Library: 


Paor, IND., April 26, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At our last meeting Lost River 
Chapter, D. A. R., voted on the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas the Orange County Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
favor the plans for a memorial to Benjamin 
Harrison; and 

“Whereas the plans recommended by the 
Harrison Memorial Commission are sound 
and fitting for a national memorial; and 

“Whereas the completion of this memorial 
will add to the economic and social sta- 
bility of vast numbers of people by restor- 
ing forest resources and assuring wood-using 
industries of a permanent supply of raw 
material: and 

“Whereas the development of the recom- 
mended memorial will fit into a sound post- 
war work program: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Orange County Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution do unanimously endorse the Harrison 
Memorial plan and urge all Indiana Members 
of the United States Congress to press for 
early national legislation so that the Har- 
rison Memorial plan may be put into effect.” 

Very truly yours, 
= ETHEL FarLow, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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To the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Fort WAYNE, IND., April 17, 1944. 
Whereas Local No. 901, United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, is 
a firm believer in patriotism and civic en- 
deavor, we are lending our support to the 
movement of having a vessel of the United 
States Navy named after our fair city of Fort 
Wayne, as suggested by the late Harold R. 
Bailey, a member of the United States Navy, 
who gave his life in the service of our coun- 
try; and 
Whereas the members of this union have 
been actively engaged in producing many 
items of equipment used by the Navy, we feel 
n particular pride in our contribution to the 
war effort and believe our request to be well 
substantiated by our close interest in the 
welfare of the Navy: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That a vessel be named after 
our city as a fitting memorial to the mem- 
bers of Local No. 901, U. E. R. M. W. A., “who 
have made the supreme sacrifice in the United 
States Navy, and a tribute to those who are 
now serving; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Honorable Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States; 
Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy; Hon. 
Henry Schricker, Governor of the State of 
Indiana; to the Honorable Senators from In- 
diana, namely, Raymond Willis and Samuel 
D. Jackson; to the Honorable George W. Gil- 
lie, of the Fourth Congressional District of 
the State of Indiana; to the Honorable Harry 
Baals, mayor of the city of Fort Wayne; to 
the family of the late Harold R. Bailey; to 
the Journal-Gazette and News-Sentinel and a 
copy for record of Local No. 901, U. E. R. 
M. W. A. 
Yours truly, 
Sam C. MCAFEE, 
President, Local No. 901, U. E. R. M. W. A. 


LETTER FROM COUNCIL 63, POLISH 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE, KANSAS CITY, 
KANS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks, and appropriately referred, a let- 
ter to me from Council 63 of the Polish 
National Alliance. It is signed by Jo- 
seph Ksiazek, president, and Frank Kus- 
tra, secretary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas Orry, KANS., April 24, 1944, 
Hon. CLYDE M. REED, 
United States Senator of Kansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On the 8d of May 1791, the 
Kingdom of Poland, already reduced by the 
tripartite partitions, unanimously adopted a 
new constitution which provided for liberty 
and equal rights for all men. What other 
nations and people did with bloodshed, Po- 
land with her long tradition of tolerance, ac- 
complished by peaceful means, 

In these critical times, when not only Po- 
land but the whole world is fighting against 
the dark forces of oppression and totalitarian- 
ism, it is fitting that this date be commemo- 
rated by us in the United States. 

The Poles, always ready to support the 
democratic cause, were again the first to 
stand against the enemy of freedom. Again 
they followed their motto “For Your Freedom 
and for Ours.” 

Could you, sir, on the 3d of May, call this 
fact to the attention of the American Senate? 
It is our duty as Americans to remember an 
ally who though faced with insurmountable 
obsiacles would rather die than ‘surrender. 
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The Constitution of the 3d of May is an- 
other monument that testifies to the demo- 
cratic spirit of Poland. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COUNCIL 63 OF THE 
POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
JosEPH KsLAZAxk, President, 
FRANK A. KUSTRA, Secretary. 


RECONVERSION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a letter, and 
resolution, which I have received from 
Dr. Charles Seymour, chairman of the 
Post-War Planning Board of the State 
of Connecticut and president of Yale 
University. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
Connecticut State Post-War Planning 
Board on April 26 and relates to the 
reconversion of industrial plants. 

My request includes the printing of the 
names of the members of the committee 
on industry and labor, who recommended 
the adoption of the resolution, and of the 
Connecticut Post-War Planning Board. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution together with the names 
of the committee on industry and labor 
of the Connecticut Post-War Planning 
Board were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or CONNECTICUT, 
Posr-Wan PLANNING BOARD, 
New Haven, Conn., April 27, 1944. 
The Honorable FRANCIS MALONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR MALONEY: I beg to enclose 
copy of a resolution which was passed by the 
Connecticut State Post-War Planning Board 
at its meeting yesterday upon the recom- 
mendation of its committee on industry and 
labor, requesting that it be forwarded to you 
for your interest and such help as you may 
find yourself in a position to give. I need 
not tell you that we shall be appreciative of 
whatever you can do to help clear up the 
situation so that Connecticut can plan its 
post-war readjustment with greater certainty 
and wisdom. 
With warm personal regards, believe me, 
Faithfully yours, z 
CHARLES SEYMouR, 
Chairman. 


Resolution regarding legislation concerning 
reconversion of industrial plants 


Whereas, under the compulsion of patriot- 
ism and through the exercise of vision, cour- 
age, resourcefulness and energy, Connecticut 
industry converted from to unprec- 
edented wartime production in a shorter 
period of time than had ever before been 
accomplished; and 

Whereas industry desires to perform equally 
well in the transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy; and 

Whereas the first concern of industry is 
jobs for all, and especially for all of the re- 
turning service men and women; and 

Whereas industry must have its resources, 
its working capital, credits, markets, and ma- 
terials freed for research and development, 
new equipment, raw materials, pay rolls, and 
sales, to create these jobs and to establish 
a sound and lasting prosperity; and 

Whereas industry’s plans for a return to 
peacetime production must of necessity be 
based upon established governmental poli- 
cies and procedures, some of which cannot 
be definitely determined without appropriate 
legislation: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Connecticut Post-War 
Planning Board expresses to the Congress of 
the United States the belief that prompt 
action by adequate and appropriate legisla- 
tion is imperatively needed covering plant 
clearance; the disposal of Government-owned 
plants and surplus equipment and supplies; 
and the prompt and final settlement of ter- 
minated war contracts without review except 
for fraud or collusion. 


CONNECTICUT POST-WAR PLANNING BOARD— 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Roger E. Gay, president, Bristol Brass Cor- 
poration, Bristol, chairman. 

Arnold A. Brinkkord, representative, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, West Haven. 

Robert Carroll, vice president, Arrow, Hart 
& Hegeman Co., Hartford. 

Rev. Joseph F. Donnelly, St. Francis Orphan 
Asylum, Highland Heights, New Haven. 

John J. Driscoll, 95 North Main Street, 
Waterbury. 

John J. Egan, 1024 Main Street, Bridge- 
port. 

I. P. Ferris, president, Bridgeport Metal 
Goods Corporation, Bridgeport. 

Alfred C. Fuller, Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., 436 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford. 

C. P. Gross 3d, Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury. 

E. M. Jack, president, Union Hardware Co., 
Torrington. 

John A. North, president, The Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Hartford. 

Joseph W. Powdrell, Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., Danielson. 

R. E. Pritchard, president, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain. 

Amor P. Smith, the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown. 

MEMBERS OF THE CONNECTICUT POST-WAR 

PLANNING BOARD 


Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin, ex officio. 

Theodore H. Beard, of Bridgeport, vice 
president of the Dictaphone Corporation and 
chairman of the Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion, vice chairman. 

David A. Clarke, of Milford, secretary of the 
Connecticut Farm Bureau Federation. 

John J. Driscoll, of Waterbury, secretary- 
treasurer of the Connecticut State Indus- 
trial Union Council (C. I. O.). 

John J. Egan, of Bridgeport, secretary- 
treasurer of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor. 

Ashbel G. Gulliver, of New Haven, dean of 
the Yale University Law School. 

Mrs. Lida S. Ives, of Thomaston, national 
chairman of the home economics depart- 
ment of the National Grange. 

Henry R. Luce, of Greenwich, editor of 
Time, Life, and Fortune magazines. 

Dr. James L. McConaughy, of Middletown, 
national president of United China Relief, 
former Lieutenant Governor and former 
president of Wesleyan University. 

William J. Pape, of Woodbury, publisher 
of the Waterbury American and Republican. 

Joseph W. Powdrell, of Brooklyn, president 
of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
manufacturers of curtain fabrics. 

Sister Mary Rosa, of West Hartford, dean 
of St. Joseph’s College, secretary. 

Dr. Charles Seymour, president of Yale 
University, chairman. 

Igor Sikorsky, of Trumbull, pioneer builder 
of aircraft and inventor of the helicopter. 

Mrs. Richard H. Valentine, of Stafford 
Springs, housewife. 

Albert E. Waugh, of Mansfield, professor 
of economics at the University of Connec- 
ticut. 
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TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment 
the bill (S. 1718) to provide for the 
settlement of claims arising from ter- 
minated war contracts, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 836) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, our 
committee have under consideration 
other matters in connection with the 
post-war planning program, and we were 
contemplating the advisability of having 
included in this proposed legislation 
other important subjects essential in re- 
lation to the post-war period; such as 
unemployment compensation, public 
works, disposition and utilization of sur- 
plus war property, war production cut- 
backs, resumption of civilian produc- 
tion, and the creation of an over-all 
planning board to prepare us for full 
employment after the war. 

It was, however, found necessary to re- 
port this bill at the earliest possible mo- 
ment because of exigencies that exist in 
the country. It seems that approxi- 
mately $14,000,000,000 of contracts have 
been terminated up to date, resulting in 
a very serious situation confronting not 
only the prime contractors but the great 
mass of subcontractors who are affected 
by that situation. 

It seems, furthermore, that some con- 
tracts have been terminated now for 
almost a year, and yet the contractors 
have been unable to secure settlements 
ol their contracts. Therefore, it was 
deemed by the commiitee, as I have said, 
necessary to report this contract-ter- 
mination bill at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. While we recognize, of course, the 
need for other essential legislation which 
must come as a part of the reconversion 
program, we feel that we should immedi- 
ately act on this proposed legislation 
while the other parts of the program are 
being studied. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Grone] and I issued a statement in this 
connection which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

JOINT STATEMENT By SENATOR WALTER F. 
GEORGE, CHAIRMAN SENATE SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON Post-War ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
PLANNING, AND SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY, 
CHAIRMAN WAR CONTRACTS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
It is our mutual conviction that broad leg- 

islation to help achieve full employment after 

the war must be enacted by the present ses- 
sion of Congress. This is essential if our 
country is to be fully prepared for peace. It 
is also essential if our Congress is to dis- 
charge its proper functions as a policy-mak- 
ing body and assure a full return to demo- 
cratic governmental processes in the post- 

War era. 

It is our considered judgment that the fol- 
lowing legislation should be enacted during 
the present session; 
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I. A BROAD POST-WAR ADJUSTMENT BILL 

Two bills of this type are now before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee: S. 1730 
(GEORGE-MURRAY) and S. 1823 (Kong) We 
are now studying a number of revisions that 
have been suggested during the recent hear- 
ings before the Military Affairs Subcommit- 
tee. It is hoped that this over-all legislation 
can be reported to the floor of the Senate in 
the very near future. 

The contemplated over-all legislation in- 
cludes provisions setting forth specific con- 
gressional policies on cut-backs in war pro- 
duction and on the resumption of civilian 
production. The recent hearings have re- 
vealed a state of confusion on these ques- 
tions that can be corrected only by legisla- 
tive action. 

Other hearings and investigations of the 
War Contracts Subcommittee have uncovered 
the fact that there is still a large amount of 
waste and extrayagance under war contracts, 
particularly cost-plus-fee contracts. This is 
a problem of fundamental importance to our 
plans for post-war employment. Curtailing 
wasteful practices in war production will 
lower the cost of the war, reduce our debt 
burden, lead toward more efficiency in con- 
version to peace and help us achieve the low 
price levels that are essential to the develop- 
ment of our post-war markets. Although a 
separate measure on this subject is now be- 
fore the subcommittee,’ consideration is be- 
ing given to achieving the purposes of this 
resolution through an appropriate section in 
the general bill. 

The problems of surplus war property and 
the demobilization of veterans and war work- 
ers may also be dealt with in the legislation 
now being studied. 

The revised over-all legislation will also 
spell out in detail the planning functions of 
the top war mobilization and post-war ad- 
justment agency. This will be done without 
duplicating or displacing the planning activ- 
ities of established Federal agencies and with- 
out detracting in any fashion from the plan- 
ning functions of the Congress. Serious con- 
sideration will also be given to appropriate 
representation in an advisory capacity, for 
industry, labor, agriculture, and the public. 


Il. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


On April 12, 1944, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, stressed 
the necessity for legislation providing Fed- 
eral assistance to the State unemployment 
compensation system. 

We heartily concur in Justice Byrnes’ pro- 
posal and will shortly submit a jointly spon- 
sored bill embodying this recommendation. 
In the Senate, the bill will be referred to the 
Finance Committee, where the chairman will 
immediately appoint a subcommittee to work 
toward prompt reporting of the measure to 
the fioor. - 

II. CONTRACT TERMINATION 


The pending contract-termination legisla- 
tion meets with general approval and should 
not be delayed any longer. S. 1718 as amend- 
ed, which is now to be reported out of the 
Military Affairs Committee, should be passed 
promptly by the Senate and the House. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs: 

H. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to provide 
for the disposition of the proceeds to accrue 
as a result of the interlocutory judgment of 


Senate Joint Resolution 80, “To prohibit 
the use of the cost-plus-fixed-fee system of 
contracting in connection with war con- 
tracts,” introduced by Senator Homer FENGU- 
son, of Michigan, 
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the Court of Claims in the suit brought 
against the United States by the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 838). 

By Mr. AUSTIN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 1834. A bill to amend sections 4 and 5 
of the act entitled “An act providing for 
sundry matters affecting the Military Estab- 
lishment,” approved June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 
314), with respect to the movement, at Gov- 
ernment expense, of dependents and house- 
hold effects of certain military personnel; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 837). 

By Mr, DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 1795. A bill to amend that portion of the 
act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 697, 
750), authorizing the settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 839). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

S. 1808. A bill to authorize temporary ap- 
pointment as officers in the Army of the 
United States of members of the Army Nurse 
Corps, female persons having the necessary 
qualifications for appointment in such corps, 
female dietetic and physical-therapy person- 
nel of the medical department of the Army 
(exclusive of students and apprentices), and 
female persons having the necessary quali- 
fications for appointment in such depart- 
ment as female dietetic or physical-therapy 
personnel, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 840). 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

S. 1837. A bill for the relief of Lt. (Jr. Gr.) 
Hugh A. Shiels, United States Naval Reserve; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 841); 

S 1838. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of fires in quarters 
occupied by naval construction battalions; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 842); 

S. 1839. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel for per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire in quarters at naval advance base 
depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., on February 6. 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 843); 

S. 1840. A bill to provide for reimbursement 
of certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire in the bachelor of- 
ficers’ ‘ters, naval operating base, Argen- 
tia, Newfoundland, on January 12, 1943; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 844); 

S. 1841. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire which oc- 
curred on the naval station, Tutuila, Amer- 
ican Samoa, on October 20, 1943; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 845); and 

S. 1842. A bill to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire at the marine 
barracks, naval supply depot, Bayonne, N. J., 
on April 25, 1943; without amendmen* (Rept. 
No. 846). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 1809. A bill to remove the limitation on 
the right to command of officers of the 
Dental Corps of the Army which limits such 
officers to command in that corps; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 847). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 4254. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 1941, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
848). 
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REPORT ON SURVEY OF CONDITIONS 
AMONG THE INDIANS (PT. 2 OF REPT. 
NO. 310) 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted 
a supplemental report, pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 17, extending Senate Res- 
olution 79, Seventieth Congress, on a sur- 
vey of conditions among the Indians of 
the United States, which was ordered 
to be printed. 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably without amendment Senate 
Resolution 276, and I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 276), submitted by Mr. 
Clank of Missouri, for himself and Mr. 
GILLETTE, on March 24, 1944, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the present production, 
means and facilities of production, and plans 
for future facilities of production for the 
manufacture of all types of machinery used 
in the farming industry, including horse- and 
motor-drawn implements, together with the 
manufacture of repairs and spare parts for 
such implements and machinery, and to 
make inquiry as to resources cf supply of 
materials for such manufacture, and to spe- 
cifically make investigation of the past, pres- 
ent, and future plans for distribution of 
farm machinery and the component parts 
thereof and secure facts as to what portion 
of the supply of farm machinery has deen 
diverted to uses in areas outside of the United 
States and its Territories and what policies 
and plans have been adopted for future for- 
eign distribution of this type of machinery 
and its parts, and such other inquiries as 
shall be germane to and pertinent to the 
development of the facts in the farm-ma- 
chinery production and distribution in- 
dustry. 

The committee is directed to secure this 
information for the purpose of use in the 
preparation and consideration of legislative 
action to aid the agricultural industry in the 
Nation. 

The committee shall report to the Sen- 
ate as soon as practicable the results of its 
studies and investigations, together with its 
recommendation for such legislative action 
as is indicated. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hes rings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistance, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to make such in- 
vestigations, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to incur such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. The com- 
mittee is authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Government. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 
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SPECIAL ASSISTANT, COMMITTEE ON 
MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 273, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. The resolution provides for the 
sum of $3,300 to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate for employ- 
ment of a special assistant to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The resolu- 
tion provides for a continuance of Sen- 
ate Resolution 142 agreed to on June 12, 
1943. Itis apparent that the Appropria- 
tions Committee does not want to make 
a permanent place for this very im- 
portant employee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 273), submitt_i by Mr. 
REYNOLDS on March 20, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Resolution 142, agreed to 
June 12, 1943, authorizing the Committee on 
Military Affairs to employ, during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1943, a special assistant 
to be paid at the rate of $3,300 per annum 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
hereby is continued in full force and effect 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1944. 

RICHARD E. HAGAN 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably Senate Resolution 284, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 284), submitted by Mr. 
Brooks on April 24, 1944, was considered 
and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Richard 
E. Hagan, widower o“ Virginia G. Hagan, late 
an employee in the office of Senator Brooxs, 
asum equal to 6 months’ compensation at the 
rate she was receiving by law at the time of 
her death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other al- 
lowances. 

READJUSTMENT IN CIVIL LIFE OF 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report back favorably with an additional 
amendment Senate Resolution 225. It 
is a resolution reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance asking for $10,000 to carry 
on public hearings in connection with 
problems relating to the readjustment in 
civil life of veterans of World War No. 2. 
I ask for present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 225), submitted by Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri on December 21, 1943, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Finance, with amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Finance were on page 1, line 11, after the 
word “thereof” and the comma, to strike 
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out “may” and insert “is authorized”; on 
page 2, line 8, after the word “advisable” 
to strike out “within the limits of such 
funds as shall be set aside for its use 
by the Committee on Finance or shall be 
appropriated to it directly by resolution 
of the Senate”; and on line 14, after the 
figures “$10,000,” to strike out “in addi- 
tion to the cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings,” so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or a subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a study of problems re- 
lating to the readjustment in civil life of 
veterans of World War II, particularly as 
such problems affect their employment or re- 
employment. The committee, or a subcom- 
mittee thereof, may conduct hearings, public 
or executive, assemble and publish data, 
analyses, and shall report to the Senate such 
findings as it may make from time to time, 
together with its recommendations, if any, 
for necessary legislation. For the purpose of 
this resolution the committee, or a subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act 
at such times and places during the Sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress; to employ such clerical 
and other assistants; to borrow from Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies such spe- 
cial assistants; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents; to admin- 
ister such oaths; to take such testimony; and 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words, The expenses 
of the committee, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendment of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was on page 2, line 
14, to strike out “$10,000" and insert 
“$5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR GEN- 
ERAL SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
back favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 243, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator has stated that the resolu- 
tion has been reported from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control? 

Mr. LUCAS. Les. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to immediate consideration? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 243) submitted by Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma on January 24, 
1944, was considered and agreed to as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 79, agreed 
to February 2, 1928, and continued by sub- 
sequent resolutions, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, to make a general survey of the 
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condition of the Indians in the United States, 
hereby is continued in full force and effect 
during the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1872. A bill for the relief of Jack K. 
Wells, Jr. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Claims. . 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

8.1873. A bill for the relief of Edward T. 

Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to introduce a bill to provide for 
emergency flood-control work made nec- 
essary by recent floods throughout the 
Illinois Valley and the Mississippi and 
other valleys, and for other purposes, and 
ask that it be immediately appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 1874. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1875. A bill to amend the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
1876, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

(Mr. MAYBANK also introduced Senate bill 
1877, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1878. A bill to grant additional compen- 
sation to certain veterans pursuing vocational 
training under part VII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 1879. A bill to amend certain articles ot 
the Articles for the Government of the Navy; 

S. 1880. A bill authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
landing craft and district craft for the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1881. A bill to provide for reimbursement 
of certain Navy personnel and former Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of fire at the Naval Advance 
Base Depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., on Jan- 
nary 12, 1944; to the Committee on Naval 


By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 1882. A bill to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BROOKS (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado): 

S. 1883. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 1884. A bill for the relief of John C. 

Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAWKES: 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution designat- 
ing February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
Edison Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. J. Res. 126. Join. resolution to reduce 

the tax on admissions to cabarets, roof 
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gardens, and similar entertainments; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
By Mr. McKELLAR: 
S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution making cer- 
tain employees of the Senate eligible for 
retirement; to the Committee on Rules, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PEE DEE AND 
OTHER RIVERS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to introduce a bill to 

provide for the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of flood-control 
and navigation improvements, including. 
dams, reservoirs and allied structures, in 
the basins of the rivers of the State of 

South Carolina and the basin of the 

Pee Dee, and for disposition of surplus 

electric energy generated, aud so forth. 

I ask that the bill be appropriately re- 

ferred, and either later today or at the 

next meeting of the Senate I shall dis- 
cuss the bill in detail. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1876) to provide for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of flood- 
control and navigation ‘improvements, 
including dams, reservoirs, and allied 
structures, in the basins of the rivers in 
the State of South Carolina and the 
basin of the Pee Dee and for the dis- 
position of surplus electric energy gen- 
erated by the Federal flood-control and 
navigation improvements in the basins 
of such rivers, was read twice by its title 


and referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 


TRANSFER OF GEORGETOWN COUNTY TO 
CHARLESTON DIVISION OF EASTERN 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 8. C. 


Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill to 
transfer Georgetown County, S. C., from 
the Florence division to the Charleston 
division of the eastern judicial district 
of South Carolina, and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and acted upon at the convenience 
of the committee. It has the approval 
of the bar association and the lawyers 
of that section of our State. f 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1877) to transfer Georgetown County, 
S. C., from the Florence division to the 
Charleston division of the eastern judi- 
cial district of South Carolina, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KILGORE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1718) to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated 
war contracts, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ADOPTION OF THE 
POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, as a tribute of sympathy, 
friendship, and support to the Polish peo- 
ple on the anniversary of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit a concurrent 
resolution for appropriate reference. 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 42) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas May 3 is celebrated as a Polish 
national holiday in commemoration of the 
signing on May 3, 1791, of the Polish Consti- 
tution; and 

Whereas the Polish Constitution of the 3d 
of May is symbolic of the ideals of democ- 
racy and liberty; and 

Whereas Poland is our ally in the present 
conflict, and is courageously carrying on the 
fight to preserve such ideals; and 

Whereas the people of Poland through cen- 
turles of struggle and sacrifice have estab- 
lished unmistakably their place in the family 
of nations and have demonstrated unques- 
tionably their ability to govern themselves; 
and 

Whereas conditions in Poland today indi- 
cate the further violation of its established 
territorial boundaries and the possible de- 
struction of its sovereignty and its established 
democratic forms of government; and 

Whereas in particular these conditions 
reflected in these United States of America 
and elsewhere tend to bring into controversy 
the war aims of the United Nations, and 
may constitute an infringement of the basic 
freedoms for which America fights, thereby 
weakening the bonds of kinship and amity 
which bind so many of our people to the 
people of Poland and threaten to impair 
the unity of our war effort: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 

resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby pays tribute to the brave people of 
Poland on the anniversary of the adoption of 
the Polish Constitution, and expresses its 
sympathy with their aspirations for the 
restoration of their freedom and independ- 
ence and views with deepest solicitude and 
concern these threatening conditions and 
-pledges its assistance to the Polish people 
to the end that the territorial integrity and 
political independence of their nation may 
be preserved and maintained. 


TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS— 
LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res, 288), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
under Senate Resolution 198, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1942, which authorized the war- 
contracts subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to investigate war contracts, 
termination of war contracts, and related 
problems, is hereby increased by $10,000. 
TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL CLERK—COM- 

MITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. DOWNEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 289), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 82, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, agreed to January 25, 
1943, is amended by inserting, after the sec- 
ond semicolon therein, the following: “to 
employ during the remainder of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress an additional clerk to be paid 
at the rate of $2,400 per annum.” 


BENEFITS TO VETERANS AND THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS—ADDITIONAL COPIES 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri submitted the 
following resolution (S, Res. 290), which 
was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing: 

Resolved, That 2,000 additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 146, current session, 
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entitled “Benefits to Veterans and Their De- 

pendents,” being an analysis of rights of all 

veterans and their dependents to pension or 

compensation, be printed for the use of the 

Senate document room. 

HISTORY OF NAVAL PETROLEUM RE- 
SERVES (S. DOC. NO. 187) 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I have had prepared by the 
Navy Department, for the use of the 
members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate and Members of the 
Congress, and likewise for the informa- 
tion of the public, a detailed history of 
what are called the naval petroleum re- 
serves and what operations have been 
undertaken in these reserves up to the 
present date. 

This information begins with 1909, 
when President Taft, by Executive order, 
removed certain oil lands from entry by 
prospectors and private claimants in or- 
der to prevent private development on 
certain public lands. Various Executive 
orders and legislation that have followed 
are set forth in this document, and it 
contains a complete summary of all the 
information that is available with refer- 
ence to the naval petroleum reserves. 

It will be noted that there have been 
five periods of administration: 

First. The withdrawal order of Presi- 
dent Taft in 1909 through the legislation 
of 1912 and the Executive orders setting 
aside specific naval reserves. 

Second. The second period consists 
chiefly of litigation and settlement of 
claims of private claimants, and includes 
the Leasing Act of February 1920 and the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Act of January 
4, 1920. 

Third. The third period deals with the 
administration by the Department of the 
Interior, from the transfer by President 
Harding in 1921 through the Fall- 
Doheny transactions, the Sinclair-Fall 
transactions, the disclosures by the com- 
mittee headed by Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, and, finally, the judicial repa- 
ration of the Government rights and the 
ot of the reserves to the Wavy in 
1927. 

Fourth. This section deals with the 
administration of the reserves by the 
Navy Department, the President Coolidge 
Oil Commission, and the prolonged effort 
of the Navy to get appropriate amend- 
ments to the act of 1920 in order to clarify 
its administrative responsibility and au- 
thority with -respect to the reserves. 
That period is a history of negotiations 
with the various interested parties, many 
hearings. before Senate and House com- 
mittees, ending in the adoption of 
amendments to the 1920 act in the act of 
June 30, 1938. 

Fifth. This period includes recent his- 
tory and the Navy’s program for the 
future administration of the reserves, 
upon which legislation is pending, 

I request that this résumé of the his- 
tory of the naval petroleum reserves be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT OR NEAR NEW 
ORLEANS, LA., TO CORPUS CHRISTI, 
TEX. (S. DOC. NO. 188) 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War 
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transmitting a report cf the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, in refer- 
ence to the Intracoastal Waterway from 
the Mississippi River at or near New Or- 
leans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex., with a 
view to determining the advisability of 
providing an alternate waterway con- 
nection with the Mississippi River at or 
in the vicinity of Algiers, La., and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed as 
a Senate document with illustraticns. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 

- objection, it is so ordered. 


SANTEE RIVER PROJECT, NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND SOUTH CAROLINA (s. DOC. 
NO. 189) 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of War 
transmitting a report of the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, in refer- 
ence to the Santee River project, in 
North Carolina and South Carolina, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed as a Senate document with an 
illustration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROHIBITION OF CORN SALES IN 
CERTAIN COUNTIES 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Henry L. Gra- 
ham, Jr., manager of the Wamego 
(Kans.) Milling Co., pointing out the 
actual effects of the recent order pro- 
hibiting sales of corn in 125 Corn Belt 
counties except to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

While I have the floor I wish to com- 
ment briefly on this action of the War 
Food Administration, at the request of 
the War Department and the War Pro- 
duction Board. The War Department 
says it needs 80,000,000 bushels of corn 
for industrial uses. The War Depart- 
ment has power to requisition what it 
needs, and to pay for whatever it requisi- 
tions. In my judgment, that is what it 
should have done. But apparently in 
oder to work out some plan that would 
avoid the appearance of seizing corn for 
public use, a roundabout way of reaching 
the same result was adopted. Corn in 
these counties can be sold only to the 
C. C. C., except on special permit through 
the A. A. A. or the W. F. A. for feeding 
on farms in the county where grown. 

The result has been to deprive feeders 
outside these corn counties of corn to 
feed animals on farms and in feeding 
pens, unless it can be purchased outside 
these 125 counties in the Corn Belt. But 
a dealer who brings in corn from some 
county outside, in order to cover trans- 
portation and handling costs, is obliged 
to sell this corn at prices higher than the 
ceiling price on local corn, as a result of 
the two- price corn ceilings order of the 
O. P. A.-W. F. A. of last winter. 

It looks to me, and to most persons in 
the farm belt, that this is just another 
case of unnecessary, almost inexcusable, 
muddling by a group of Government 
agencies which do not know what they 
are doing, how they propose to do it, or 
why it should be done. I ask that the 
letter from Mr. Graham be printed in 
the Recorp as part of my remarks at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE WAMEGO MILLING Co., 
Wamego, Kans., April 25, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: Events of recent weeks in 
our territory justify a letter of protest with 
regard to the general situation, which has 
been prompted by bungling of the worst 
sort. Had the administration started out 
with the intention of putting the farmer 
completely out of business, they could not 
have accomplished it in à better manner. 
The pitiful part of the situation is that we 
have nothing in sight that would lead us to 
believe that there will be any change in the 
near future. 

I know of several thousand bushels of corn 
within a radius of 15 miles of Wamego, which 
can be bought, but not at the prices estab- 
lished by the Government. These men will 
not sell their corn for the simple reason that 
the Government keeps telling how they will 
raise the price if the farmer refuses to sell 
at present ceilings. Yesterday they made a 
new ruling that gives the holders of corn a 
premium of some 5 cents per bushel but com- 
pels them to sell corn only to the Govern- 
ment for the next 60 days. While this rul- 
ing is not effective in our territory it is ef- 
fective in territory from which we have 
secured our supplies and we are thereby pre- 
cluded from buying corn for our own terri- 
tory. As you well know, we serve a large 
feeding territory in both Wabaunsee and Pot- 
tawatomie Counties and we have feeders 
without any feed going out of business as fast 
as they can get their stock to market. Our 
profits on corn are limited to 5 cents per 
bushel, which is satisfactory and in line with 
usual mark-up. However, this morning we 
are hauling corn from Blue Springs, Nebr., 
a distance of 85 miles, and we paid the seller 
$1.21 f. o. b. Blue Springs for this corn. 
We are allowed to add trucking of 1014 cents 
per bushel and also our profit of 5 cents, 
which makes this corn cost the feeder 
81.36 ½, and this is white corn. We could 
buy corn locally at $1.20 or $1.25 and sell it 
at some 7 cents less than the Nebraska 
corn will cost. Yesterday a feeder with 65 
head of big steers was in here to get feed 
of any kind and we were unable to furnish 
him with a pound of feed. He is driving 
these steers 3 miles and loading out today. 
We had at least 20 men in our office yester- 
day afternoon begging for feed for hogs, and 
without exception they advised that they 
were getting their hogs to market as soon 
as they could get transportation. I am not 
pointing out exceptional cases but merely 
trying to advise you of a general situation 
that exists. I called 22 stations yesterday aft- 
ernoon and was able to buy 200 bushels of 
white corn. It is now, and has been for the 
past 6 weeks, impossible to buy a carload of 
any kind of corn. 

The present administration seems to take 
great delight in pointing out certain groups 
and making an attempt to cast some re- 
flection on their patriotism. Now, Sena- 
tor, I believe that you are well informed on 
the arguments that are being presented 
and, further, that you know the people of 
Kansas as well or better than most men in 
Congress at this time. It would seem that 
the time had arrived to inform certain gen- 
tlemen that residence in a rural community 
does not prevent straight thinking. The 
situation has become intolerable, and unless 
it is changed the people in Kansas will give 
the administration an exhibition of patriot- 
ism that they will not soon forget. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry GRAHAM. 
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DRAFTING OF FARM YOUTH IN KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention of the Senate to a telegram 
I have received from a number of farm- 
ers in Thomas County, Kans. Accord- 
ing to their statement 34 out of the 76 
class II-C farm youths in that county 
have been reclassified I-A. They say it 
will result in closing down more farms in 
Thomas County, when more food pro- 
duction is going to be required to meet 
heavy world demands next year. 

I have sent this telegram to General 
Hershey, of Selective Service, asking him 
to clarify the situation, and also to in- 
form me if the provisions of the so-called 
Tydings amendment are being followed 
by local draft boards. So many contra- 
dictory statements have come out about 
how the Conscription Act is being admin- 
istered that I was unable to answer the 
senders of this telegram with any degree 
of certainty. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
telegram printed in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pace Crry, KANS., April 29, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Chambers: 

Thirty-four out of seventy-six of our II-C 
farm boys in Thomas County have been re- 
classified I-A. In most cases it is the last 
boy left on the farms, the rest have been 
taken. Average Thomas County farms are 
two- to four-man units. Operator only one 
left due to long hours, heat and cold, hard 
dirty work, and no experience; impossible to 
replace. Thomas County 100 percent agricul- 
tural. Draft board composed of one banker, 
one clothing merchant, one gasoline dealer. 
Draft board claims reclassification manda- 
tory from Washington. Local war board in- 
structions under latest date show little 
change in farm classification. What are the 
facts? Local war board has not been consult- 
ed on these reclassifications. Livestock farms 
Will be forced to liquidate and cut other op- 
erations drastically. Please see General 
Hershey and see if this cannot be rectified at 
once. We think the Tydings amendment 
should keep our farm boys at class II-C. 

W. E. Engelhardt, Oakley; R. F. Farm- 
er, Colby; D. W. Saddler, Halford; 
Mrs. Lester Saddler, Halford; Joe 
Cousins, Menlo; Ray Duffy, Menlo; 
Frank Wilson, Colby; Lloyd E. 
Sims, Oakley; W. R. Duffey, Oak- 
ley; Roy A. Kistler, Colby; Phillips 
A. Ulrich, Colby; S. A. Kistler, 
Colby; Oscar W. Nelson, Winona; 
Geo. L. Theimer, Colby; Guy E. 
Olson, Colby; Clarence Wagy, Col- 
by; Lewis C. Lewallen, Colby. 


THE USE OF EXTERNAL SOVEREIGNTY 
FOR SECURITY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
AUSTIN 
Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an address en- 

titled “The Use of External Sovereignty tor 

Security,” delivered by him at the annual 

spring meeting of the Section on Internal 

and Comparative Law of the American Bar 

Association, April 1944, which appears in the 

Appendix. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JACKSON AT IN- 
DIANA DEMOCRATIC EDITORIAL ASSO- 
CIATION BANQUET 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Senator Jackson on April 15, 1944, 

at the Indiana Democratic Editorial Associa- 
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tion banquet, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, which appears in the Appendix. 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE COFFEE 
TO FEDERATION OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Hon. JoHN M. Corres, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington, at the thirty-fourth anniversary din- 
ner of the Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia, on April 22, 
1944, which appears in the Apperdix.] 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION—ADDRESS BY 
HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Representative CLARE BOOTHE Luce, 
of Connecticut, to the Ohio Federation of 
Republican Women's Organizations, at 
Columbus, Ohio, April 21, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


MONTGOMERY WARD SEIZURE—EX- 
CERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY LEON HEN- 
DERSON 
Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorn excerpts relating 

to the seizure of the Montgomery Ward plant 
from a radio address delivered by Leon Hen- 
rersOn on April 29, 1944, which appear in the 

Appendix. ] 


THE FOURTH TERM—ADDRESS BY J. 
FRANKLIN CARTER 


Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp an address de- 
livered by J. Franklin Carter before the Cleve- 
land City Ciub at Cleveland, Ohio, April 29, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING IN ISSUANCE AND 
SALE OF RAILROAD SECURITIES — 
LETTER BY SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission deuling with pri- 
vate sale of railroad securities with commis- 
sions to bankers, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT AND FOUR 
SHERIFFS—ARTICLE BY RICHARD S. 
CHILDS 
[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorn an article entitled 

“An International Court and Four Sheriffs,” 

by Richard S. Childs, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


PAYMENT IN KIND—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE SALEM (OREG.) CAPITAL JOURNAL 


Mr. AIKEN (for Mr. HOLMAN) asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Payment in Kind,” 
from the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Journal of 
April 27, 1944, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

MARINE FVT. CARLYLE W. VORACHEK— 
ARTICLE FROM MINNEAPOLIS MORNING 
TRIBUNE 
Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article entitled, 

“Hardy North Dakotan Survives Bomber 

Crash; 11 Days on Raft,” published in the 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune of February 19, 

1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE FALL 
OF CORREGIDOR, MAY 6, 1944 
Mr..CHAVEZ. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the relatively intensive and ex- 
tensive publicity given to the possibility 
of General MacArthur running for Pres- 
ident of the United States, I have ever 
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held to the opinion that he has always 
been more interested in the reconquest of 
the Philippine Islands than he would be 
in placing himself before the American 
public as a candidate for office. His 
statement last week, to the effect that he 
is not a candidate for the high office 
mentioned, bears witness to my conten- 
tion. 

Saturday will mark the second anni- 
versary of the fall of Corregidor, the last 
stand of our troops in the Philippine 
Islands. Due basically to inadequate 
preparation, Corregidor went the way of 
Bataan. Our flag came down. It is bad 
enough that our colors were struck and 
that American generals, for the first time 
in the military annals of our great Re- 
public, handed over their swords in token 
of a major surrender. 

The leaders of our troops, and the 
troops themselves, were not sufficiently 
informed concerning the psychological 
disposition of the enemy to know of the 
brutal treatment that was to mark the 
next chapter of the heroism which they 
were destined to manifest. The brutal- 
ity, the insolence, the insults to which 
they were subjected is now within the 
ken of every citizen of these United 
States. They expected to be treated ac- 
cording to civilized methods, as practiced 
by humane victors throughout history. 
As an American, I am convinced that 
the men of Bataan or Corregidor would 
never have submitted, but rather would 
have fought to the death, had they 
known what was in store for them. 

The American people will not forget 
either Corregidor or Bataan, nor will 
they soon dismiss from their memory the 
American boys who bled and died in that 
far eastern outpost. But eloquent words 
and fond remembrance are not enough 
to expect from a grateful people or a 
grateful Government. Even though 
tardy by many, many months, we should 
express our concern in the shipment of 
more and more supplies and men to the 
Pacific battle lines. 

According to all available information 
issuing from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, we now enjoy superiority in naval 
craft in the Pacific. From the same 
source we are informed that our air 
power in the same area is daily indicated 
with marked dominance over that of the 
enemy. We need not turn to the de- 
partments of Government directly con- 
cerned with our military establishments 
to know that we have millions of men 
in every branch of the Military Estab- 
lishment who are fully armed, fully 
equipped, and fully trained, but who 
have not seen any action whatever. Ac- 
cording to recent directives issuing from 
various governmental agencies, either 
stopping or transferring facilities here- 
tofore applied to the manufacture of war 
goods, our supplies are little short of 
abundant. 

In view of these circumstances, I see 
no argument against the possibility of 
even greater resources being placed at 
the disposition of our Pacific com- 
manders. It is my counseled, meditated, 
and marked opinion that, insofar as this 
war is concerned, the Pacific is more im- 
portant to us than any other area in the 
world. 
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Although recent events point te even- 
tual victory, it is still patent that the 
pace which we are now maintaining will 
not suffice to bring about an end of hos- 
tilities in the Pacific theater for many 
years, or, let us say, too many years. 

I am sure that our circumstances 
would permit the allocation of still 
greater strength in the hands of Mac- 
Arthur and that this is the only means 
by which we may expect the hastening 
of the day of complete victory over the 
Japanese and, as a consequence, the 
return of our men to those homes for 
which they are fighting and dying. 

On the 6th of this month the Feder- 
ated Bataan Organizations will hold their 
first annual convention in St. Joseph, 
Mo. One hundred delegates from 20 
States will convene to study the prob- 
lems-incident to the safe return of their 
loved ones from the Philippines. These 
are the mothers and fathers, the brothers 
and sisters, the wives, and friends of the 
boys of Bataan and Corregidor whom I 
have repeatedly assured of my personal 
support. As we approach the second 
anniversary of the fall of Corregidor I 
again express my firm resolve to bring 
about as complete a solution as humanly 
possible of the Philippine debacle. 

Judging from the regularity, consist- 
ency, and persistency with which I have 
taken to the floor of the Senate impelled 
by our Pacific problems, it might appear 
that the cloth of my concern is being 
worn threadbare. In spite of the possi- 
bility of this impression, my purpose is 
to continue to speak in this vein until 
the day when the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of men who were snared in the 
Japanese ambuscade will be safely re- 
turned to the bosom of their people. 


LEND-LEASE EXPENDITURES IN MEXICO 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
charges have recently been made in the 
newspapers concerning lend-lease ex- 
penditures in Mexico. I believe that 
these charges are incorrect. I have had 
the Senate Appropriations Committee ex- 
perts furnish me a statement concerning 
all lend-lease expenditures in Mexico and 
I give their report. 

It will be seen that our entire Govern- 
ment transactions in Mexico for the 
years 1941, 1942, 1943, and up to April 1 
of 1944 total 8220 499 652. From this 
sum must be deducted our purchases in 
Mexico for that period, totaling $161,023,- 
588. This would leave a total of $59,- 
476,399. 

It will also be noted that we con- 
structed land-plane bases in Mexico to- 
taling $16,471,057, which would leave 
$43,005,342. From this sum must be de- 
ducted $11,360,035 because the Export- 
Import Bank has made loans in Mexico 
to that extent, and is certain to have 
these loans repaid; indeed it has already 


had repaid to it a large proportion of the 
loans. 


The record of this bank all along the 
line has been remarkable. Deducting 
this $11,360,035 leaves a balance of $31,- 
645,307. 

Another deduction is for advancing for 
metals, development, operation, equip- 
ment, and so forth, by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation of $10,187,125, 
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which would leave a balance of $21,558,- 
082. Likewise, there must be taken from 
this sum $2,558,419 for recruitment of 
farm labor, which would leave $18,999,- 
663. 

The other comparatively smaller de- 
ductible items mentioned in the report 
would indicate that the writer for the 
Associated Press was wholly inaccurate 
in his published statements. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
figures given by our staff show that the 
sum of $14,924,799 has been spent by 
lend-lease during 3½ years. This aid 
has been given for ordnance and ord- 
nance stores, aircraft and aeronauti- 
cal materials, tanks and other vehicles, 
vessels and other watercraft, miscel- 
Ianeous military equipment, facilities 
and equipment, agricultural and indus- 
trial commodities, testing, recondition- 
ing, defense articles, services and ex- 
penses, all told amounting to $14,924,799, 
which would average about $4,450,000 a 
year for the lend-lease aid turned over to 
the Mexican Government. 

Evidently from these figures someone 
has been misinformed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
report from our expert staff, which I 
hold in my hand, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lend-lease aid (Mar, 11, 1941, through Jan. 
31, 1944) and Government expenditures in 
Mexico (fiscal years 1941, 1942, 1943, and 
1944 as reflected in reports submitted to 
Apr. 1, 1944) 


Lend-lease aid: 
Ordnance and ordnance 
—— ee SL — $2,632,194 
Aircraft and aeronautical 
materials 9, 526. 801 
Tanks and other vehicles — 1,979, 582 
Vessels and other water- 
6 130, 000 
Miscellaneous military 
S | eet a 183, 152 
Facilities and equipment 22. 201 
Agricultural and industrial 
commodities 16, 851 
Testing, reconditioning, de- 
tense articles 8 427,124 
Services and expenses 6, 804 
L 14, 924, 799 
r 
Purchases: 


Metals Reserve Company: 

Antimony, copper, lead, 

zinc and mercury 113, 170, 974 
Defense Supplies Corpora- 

tion: Fiber, alcohol, rope, 


lumber and skins $1, 705, 471 
Rubber Reserve Company: 
Guayule and gum 2, 208, 059 


Rubber Development Corpo- 
ration: Guayule, gum and 


rubber products 4. 592, 714 
United States Commercial 
Company: Skins, zinc, and 

1, 841, 302 

5, 210, 048 

1, 982, 123 

809, 300 

Interior Department 3. 597 

Dot... 11.023. 883 
Construction facilities: War De- 
partment (land plane bases) 


16, 471,057 


May 2 
Current expenses: 
War Food Administration 
recruitment of farm 
P 82, 558, 419 
Agriculture Department in- 
vestigation of fruit flies 130. 186 
Agriculture Department con- 
trol of pink bollworm_-_-.-. 117, 066 
Agriculture Department rub- 
ber program 96, 221 
Agriculture and War Food 
general expenses 84. 848 
Navy Department 714. 172 
Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs: 
Administrative expenses 434, 873 
Health and sanitation. 87, 600 
Coordination commit- 
— ͤ NE 463, 451 
985. 924 
Other departments 280. 826 
— aE REELS 4, 917, 664 
Loans: 
Export-Import Bank 11, 360, 035 
Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can) Affairs... 21 i 102, 522 
ca) Ce ee oe ee 11, 462, 557 
Other aid and expenditures: 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration advances for met- 
als, development, opera- 
tion, equipment, eto. 10, 187, 125 
Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, rehabilitation 
of Mexican raſlways 1, 500, 536 
Other departments 12, 326 
ORR slay anno maaan 11, 699, 987 
Grand total 220, 499, 652 


Included in the loans figure is $3,565,399 
which has been repaid. ~ 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at 
this point I desire to read a letter from 
Mr. Crowley, as follows: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, = 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1944. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR MCKELLAR: In accordance 
with your request, I am happy to give you the 
relevant information about our lend-lease ad 
to Mexico in answer to the statements made 
by Representative Braptey in the House on 
April 27, 1944. 

The facts are that under our lend-lease 
agreement with the Republic of Mexico, we 
supply only military items—airplanes, muni- 
tions, tanks, and other military vehicles and 
small watercraft—and industrial equipment 
for use in arsenals, dock yards, and other fa- 
cilities used to produce and maintain articles 
having a military end-use. 

The Chief of Staff, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the Secretary of State ap- 
proved the military aid scheduled to go to 
Mexico. Our military experts again approve 
any transfers of such aid to Mexico before 
they are made. 

From March 1941 to March 1944 about one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of our lend-lease ex- 
ports went to Mexico. For this period our 
exports to Mexico by dollar amount consti- 
tuted less than $12,000,000. Of this total 
aircraft accounted for more than 65 percent. 
Tanks, military vehicles, and other finished 
munitions constituted most of the balance. 

With lend-lease aid definitely umited to 
military supplies and war-production items, 
it is obvious that no civilian or commercial 
ald is included in the program for Mexico. 
Representative Braaptey has been greatly mis- 
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informed in his charges about lend-lease sup- 
plies and operations. No cast-iron enamel 
bathtubs are being sent to Mexico under 
lend-lease. No railroads or highways are 
being built or repaired with lend-lease funds. 
No air-raid shelters for Mexican people are 
being build by lend-lease. No high-priced 
Michigan automobiles, or refrigerators, or 
vacuum cleaners, or any other consumer 
goods are finding their way across the border 
under lend-lease operations. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator. 


I take pleasure in submitting these 
facts for the RECORD. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE POLISH CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr, President, I 
doubt that any Member of Congress is 
unaware of the fact that tomorrow 
marks the one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day, 
the day on which a historic document 
was adopted by the Diet of Poland. I 
mention the matter today, Mr. President, 
because of the possibility that the Senate 
may not be in session tomorrow. If for 
no other reason, although there are 
many other reasons, the observance of 
this anniversary interests Americans be- 
cause the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution followed so closely the adoption 
of our own immortal Constitution. The 
action taken at Philadelphia most cer- 
tainly had a bearing upon what trans- 
pired in Poland, and there is not one 
among us who does not deeply regret 
that while we live in complete freedom 
under our fundamental law, the patriots 
of Poland have suffered so terribly under 
the violence which has interrupted the 
life of the Polish Nation. I occupy a 
few moments of the time of the Senate 
today to pay tribute to the Polish Nation 
and the Polish people. 

People of Polish extraction, by the 
hundreds of thousands, have come un- 
deꝝ the shield of the American Constitu- 
tion. These people and their children, 
with a deep appreciation of the demo- 
cratic way of life, have contributed much 
to the United States. Even before the 
adoption of our Constitution great Polish 
soldiers joined the American colonists 
in their struggle for independence. 
Kosciuszko returned to Poland—and car- 
ried with him American ideals. Pulaski 
died here. We shall never forget them. 

In the great wars in which America 
has participated since that time—and 
particularly in the First World War, and 
this one—the sons and the grandsons of 
men and women born in Poland have 
been in the vanguard of the American 
forces. They have earned the great 
honors which our country confers upon 
its heroes—and the undying gratitude 
of their fellow Americans. At this hour 
Americans of Polish descent, with Amer- 
icans of every other descent, are up front 
in every theater of war. They are on 
every ocean and in the skies and under 
the sea. Although their devotion is to 
America, they have saved a place in their 
hearts for the land of their fathers—and 
as they fight they pray for the restora- 
tion and preservation of Poland. 
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Mr. President, I am among those who 
look toward a complete restoration of 
the Polish Nation—and toward the pres- 
ervation of the pre-war boundaries of 
Poland. It was on the soil of that coun- 
try that our enemies provoked this war. 
It is within the realm of possibility that 
on the soil of Poland this war may come 
to an end. Whenever and wherever the 
war is ended, I am hopeful that Poland 
will return “to its own” and to its right- 
ful place among the nations of the 
world. Poland has never been hesitant 
in its fight for right and liberty. It 
would be sad indeed if an attempt were 
made to deny Poland that which is 
Poland's. 

If time permitted—or I felt there was 
a need—I would dwell at greater length 
upon the observance of Polish Constitu- 
tion Day. I have done the least that I 
might do, Mr. President, by making this 
brief statement—a statement which is 
intended to be a tribute to the sturdy 
Polish heroes of days gone by—and to 
those men and women of Polish descent 
who fight for freedom, and for a return 
to understanding and peace and justice, 
and the restoration of the dignity of man 
all over the world. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, May 3, will be the one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution, the first in 
continental Europe to recognize the 
political rights of the townsmen and the 
common people. 

In 1791 Poland was partitioned be- 
tween Germany, Austria, and Russia be- 
cause she would not surrender to them, 
but in opposition to them adopted the 
constitution of May 3 and thus accepted 
the principles which guaranteed free- 
dom to all her citizens. It is possible 
that Poland could have escaped parti- 
tioning if she had abandoned her ideals 
of right, justice, and liberty. 

In 1939 Poland fell because she valued 
liberty and honor more than life under 
foreign rule. She could have protected 
herself from the dreadful sacrifices and 
defeats by even superficially conceding 
to the rule of Nazi dictatorship. Her 
gallant stand is emblematic of the cause 
for which the United Nations stand 
united today in the present conflict. 

So this is an appropriate time for us 
Americans to pay our tribute to that 
great country, and I wish to do my small 
part, because I visited Poland 10 years 
after its resurrection, at the end of the 
First World War. That visit made a 
deep impression upon me. It was the 
fulfillment of a wish of many years to 
visit that country, whose tragic history 
had moved me, whose art I had admired, 
whose people had charmed me, and 
whose struggles upward I wanted to 
witness. The occasion was some invita- 
tions from Polish friends, and they and 
their friends gave me every opportunity 
to see all parts of the country and all 
phases of Polish life. z 

I visited the three parts which until 
the First World War were respectively 
under German, Austrian, and Russian 
domination. I went from Poznan on the 
west to Wilno on the east, and from the 
high Tatra Mountains on the south to 
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the Baltic Sea on the north. I met all 
sorts of people—the president in the 
old Royal Palace Wawel, noble families 
in their fine old houses, and peasants 
in their cottages on the farms. I found 
everywhere cordial hospitality and a 
personal charm which won my heart. 
Everywhere was noticeable the extraor- 
dinary earnestness of the people in work- 
ing to rebuild their war-swept and di- 
vided land. If there was one thing 
which impressed me more than anything 
else it was the very ambitious plans for 
Poland’s rehabilitation, and the great 
progress already achieved in the short 
10 years of its independence. 

It was my privilege to be the guest of 
the President of Poland at the reopening 
of the palace on the historic Wawel, in 
Krakow. Ishall never forget that beau- 
tiful recognition, in halls magnificently 
restored by public subscription after 100 
years of abuse by the Austrians, who 
used them as soldiers’ barracks. It was 
a great event for all Poland because it 
served as a symbol of the restoration of 
Poland itself. 

On that occasion there was given me 
a medal, on the one side of which is a 
portrait of Washington, and on the other 
side are the portraits of Pulaski and 
Kosciusko. It is dedicated to the 
United States of America. Let it, too, 
serve aS a symbol. If we look at our 
history, we see Washington the great 
general, a statesman, a patriot, the 
Father of his Country, and at first we 
see him alone. If we study our history 
a little more closely, we see others who 
stood at his side, who as soldiers fought 
with him, who as men of judgment 
counseled him, who as friends of Amer- 
ica and liberty encouraged him. As he 
was the Father of his Country, so they 
were the sons of liberty, and none of 
them were more worthy of our respect 
and admiration and affectionate remem- ` 
brance than those two great Poles, the 
gallant Kosciusko and the young, heroic 
Pulaski. 

As they were the sons of liberty, so the 
Americans of Polish descent are the sons 
of liberty of today. We count on them to 
fight for liberty now, as their predeces- 
sors fought for it during our Revolution- 
ary War. Some of the younger men are 
actually in the present war. The rest 
who stay at home are contributing to 
the war effort in every way they can, 
either themselves or through the officials 
they elect to represent them. 

Today it is sad to recall that visit to 
Poland and those impressions received 
there, because Poland now is again under 
the heel of the conqueror, devastated, 
and subjugated. On the other hand, it 
is cheering to recall those experiences 
because they offer hope for the future. 
America and Poland are still friends. 
With America’s help Poland will rise 
again under Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
she did before under Woodrow Wilson. 
If the Polish nationality can perform 
the miracle of enduring under the hard- 
ships of partition and suppression by 
three foreign nations for a century and 
one-half, it can surely endure these 
same tragic conditions for the rela- 
tively short time we hope this Second 
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World War will last. As after the end- 
ing of the First World War, so after the 
ending of the Second World War, it is 
to the interest, not only of Poland, but 
of the world, that Poland rise again to 
the status of a great nation. The 
Polish-Americans, who from ancient 
Poland have come to this new country 
of America, will, I know, continue to 
show that same vision, ability, and 
energy which created the new Poland 
after the First World War. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr, President, tomorrow, 
May 3, will mark the one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Poland. May 3 is 
a day dear to the heart of every citizen 
of Poland, and to every man who knows 
the worth and honor of human freedom. 

Tomorrow will find our relentless war 
against barbarism and oppression con- 
tinuing apace, and tomorrow we and our 
allies should pay high honor to our faith- 
ful Polish comrades-in-arms who were 
the first to defy the monster, Nazi ag- 
gression, 

No one, I am sure, will ever forget the 
heroic stand made by the armies and 
peoples of Poland. No one will discount 
the tremendous heights of gallantry and 
courage which were achieved by the in- 
domitable defenders of the bombed and 
battered city of Warsaw. In all the an- 
nals of time, no city has ever been more 
determinedly or more strongly defended. 
The defense of Warsaw will live forever 
one of the outstanding monuments to the 
bravery and tenacity of free men. 

Though the forces of oppression are 
bivouacked in the cities and in the towns 
of Poland, though the citadels of War- 
saw, Lwow, and Lublin echo to the con- 
queror’s heel, the battle for Poland does 
not end. By day and by night the un- 
broken forces of patriotic Poland strike 
out against the invader. Indeed, the 
battle for Poland cannot end until every 
invader is driven out, and the land of 
the Vistula is free again. 

So, Mr. President, as we reaffirm our 
faith in the certainty of the inevitable 
victory, let us pause to pay homage to 
the stalwart sons of Poland who pre- 
ferred death to slavery, and who, by their 
unyielding gallantry, brought untold 
glory to the name of Poland and to the 
cause of free men everywhere. 

Let us here express the firm resolve 
that the nation of Poland shall be re- 
stored to its full dignity and freedom be- 
fore another anniversary of its historic 
Constitution Day has passed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, to- 
morrow, May 3, is the day which Polish 
people throughout the world set aside 
as a national holiday. In common with 
the other nations of the world who are 
engaged in fighting the Axis enemies, the 
Poles view this day as their day of lib- 
eration—for it commemorates the sign- 
ing on May 3, 1791, of the Polish Con- 
stitution, 

When enacted, the Polish Constitu- 
tion was one of the great documents 
of freedom known to man. Polish pa- 
triots had made themselves familiar with 
what the most advanced philosophers 
of the eighteenth century held to be the 
rights of man. The imprint of the 
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French and American Revolutions were 
fresh on their minds. 

This knowledge was _ distilled in the 
minds of these great men until there 
evolved a constitution most adapted to 
the needs of the Polish people. 

Though this was a happy milestone 
on the world’s path to freedom, the im- 
mediate consequences to the Polish peo- 
ple were tragic. Catherine the Great, 
sitting on her throne in Russia, feared 
the Polish germs of enlightenment would 
infect her own down-trodden masses. 
The King of Prussia and the Emperor 
of Austria could not stand idly by and 
witness a Poland free, independent, and 
democratic. 

These three mighty nations combined 
their military resources and hurled them 
at the Polish people. The Poles fought 
in their traditionally heroic fashion, but 
the odds were too much. Four years 
after the signing of the Polish Consti- 
tution, the heart of a free Poland ceased 
beating. Poland no longer existed as an 
independent nation. 

On every May 3 through the centuries 
that followed, the Polish people never 
forgot to remind the world that, while 
the heart of Poland was gone, its soul 
continued to live. 

In 1918, when the Allied Nations of 
the world were redrawing the map of 
Europe, they took cognizance of Polish 
nationalism and restored Poland to the 
family of nations. 

In recent years, a hostile German 
Army set foot on Polish soil, driving the 
legitimate Polish Government from its 
capital. This Government, now func- 
tioning in London, is again exhibiting to 
the world the burning spirit of a free 
Poland. s 

We, as one of the three major nations 
fighting in the United Nations, cannot 
permit the spirit of a free Poland to 
escape when, at the peace table, we are 
confronted with the problems concern- 
ing the restoration of that nation. 

Mr. President, I think it very appropri- 
ate that at this particular time notice 
should be taken of the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution, and 
that American thoughts should return 
for the time being to the problems of the 
Polish people, who are noted for their 
fight for freedom down through the cen- 
turies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, as we sing that beautiful, sa- 
cred, prayerful hymn of hope, When the 
Lights Go On Again All Over the World, 
we are thinking, too, of that great light, 
the Constitution of Poland, that tempo- 
rarily has been blacked out. Tomorrow, 
May 3, 1944, marks the one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the signing of 
this great light of freedom, the Polish 
Constitution. It was originally signed in 
1791, not under the pressure of revolu- 
tion and armed soldiers, but in a peace- 
ful assemblage of King, senators, dep- 
uties, ministers, and citizens. It was 
voluntarily approved amid rejoicing and 
good will on all sides. 

There is no rejoicing in Poland today. 
Only a firm hope and a fixed determina- 
tion are to be found there, on this an- 
niversary this year. That hope and that 
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determination to restore the constitu- 
tional Poland is shared by the friends of 
Poland everywhere, and especially in the 
United States. I know that I am speak- 
ing for every Member of the United 
States Senate when I say this. 

A Russian historian, A. Pogodin, pro- 
fessor at Kharkov University in 1911, 
said: 

Poland’s best sons fought to save their 
country. The Constitution of the 3d of May 
1791, created an order of things guaranteeing 
the rebirth of Poland. Had these reforms 
been put into effect, Poland would have be- 
come a sufficiently strong state. But her 
neighbors did not permit the Polish common- 
wealth to strengthen itself in this way. Rus- 
sia and Prussia—but recently enemies— 
clasped hands across Poland. The Constitu- 
tion’s supporters, guided by their ardent de- 
sire to save their country, knew they were 
subscribing to it “in an hour fraught with 
danger to the commonwealth.” 


Speaking of the Polish Constitution the 
great English statesman, Burke, said: 


We have seen anarchy and servitude at 
once removed; a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties * not one man in- 
curred loss, or suffered degradation. All, from 
the King to the day laborer, were improved 
in their condition. Everything was kept in 
its place and order; but in that place and 
order, everything was bettered. To add to 
this happy wonder—this unheard of con- 
junction of wisdom and fortune—not one 
drop of blood was spilled; no treachery; no 
outrage; no system of slander more cruel 
than the sword; no studied insults on reli- 
morals or manners; no spoils; no 
confiscation; no citizen beggared; none im- 
prisoned; none exiled. The whole was af- 
fected with a policy, a discretion, a unanim- 
ity such as have never been known before on 
any occasion; but such wonderful conduct 
was reserved for this glorious conspiracy in 
favor of the true and genuine rights and in- 
terests of men. Happy people, if they know 
how to proceed as they have begun. Happy 
prince, worthy to begin with splendor or to 
close with glory a race of patriots and of 
kings and to leave a name which every wind 
to heaven would bear. 


A German writer, Friedrich Raumer, 
said in 1832: 

The Poles gave themselves the constitu- 
tion of the 3d of May without pillage, mur- 
der, bloodshed, or destruction of property. 
With wisdom, fairness, and measure they 
united the nicest respect for all personal 
and property rights that could be preserved, 
with the extermination of all fundamental 
evil. An admirable work of this kind de- 
served the greatest permanence, the highest 
happiness under the most auspicious con- 
ditions. So double responsibility rests on 
the soiled hands that stained a clean act, 
on the slanderers who libelled it, on the crim- 
inals who destroyed it. 


A. Bruce Boswell, an eminent English 
scholar, in 1919 paid tribute to the 3d 
of May Polish Constitution in these 
words: 

It is generally forgotten that, before her 
fall, Poland completely reformed her Con- 
stitution, At one stroke the Poles brought 
their state up to the level of western Europe. 
The work was done by a small band of men, 
and seldom have great ideas so rapidly per- 
meated a community. 

The chief ideas of political reform were 
expounded by Staszyc, a member of the small 
middle class. These ideas were taken up by 
Kollontaj, Ignacy Potocki, and others and 
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culminated in the great 4 years’ parliament 
and the 3d of May constitution of 1791. This 
great parliament is unique in history, for, 
at a time when the French noblesse were 
being forced to give up their rights, the Pol- 
ish gentry voluntarily renounced their privi- 
leges. It is often forgotten that there were 
two revolutions at this time besides the 
French Revolution—those in Belgium and 
Poland. The Polish reformers embodied their 
ideas in a constitution. The following re- 
forms were passed: 

1. The government was divided into an ex- 
ecutive, a legislature, and a judiciary. A 
strong executive was formed by making the 
monarchy hereditary and increasing its pow- 
ers The King and the council of ministers 
were to form a permanent executive body re- 
sponsible to the Diet. 

2. The Dietines lost their power and the 
Diet became a real independent legislative 
body. The “liberum veto” and the confedera- 
tion were both abolished. Thus the idea of 
the state finally triumphed over provincial 
separation. 

3. The gentry gave up their immunity 
from taxation, the middle class was enfran- 
chised,and municipal autonomy was restored. 

4, The army was increased to 100,000 and 
heavy. taxes were imposed on the gentry. 

5 Complete toleration for all religions was 
confirmed. 

6. The peasants were taken under the pro- 
tection of the law and might make agree- 
ments with their masters to pay rent instead 
of continuing the old system of forced labor. 

This constitution was greeted with a chorus 
of praise all over Europe, its greatest ad- 
mirers being the Emperor Leopold II and our 
own Burke, who contrasted its moderation 
with the excesses of the French revolution- 
ary leaders. À 


Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a letter written to me from Walsenburg, 
Colo., and signed by Mrs. Mary Socha, 
Andrew Socha, and Ignatz Waski, and 
also a letter addressed to me from Chi- 
cago and signed by Marya A. Porwit, 
Jadwiga Karlowicz, and Barbara A. 
Fisher, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WALSENEURG, COLO., April 13, 1944. 
Senator Epwarp C. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We, as citizens of these 
United States of America and members of 
Polish National Alliance Council No. 5, call 

your attention to the following facts: 

On the 3d of May 1791 the Kingdom of 
Poland, already reduced by the tripartite 
partitions, unanimously adopted a new con- 
stitution which provided for liberty and 
equal rights for all men. What other nations 
and people did with bloodshed, Poland, with 
her long tradition of tolerance, accomplished 
by peaceful means. 

In these critical times, when not only 
Poland but the whole worle is fighting 
against the dark forces of oppression and 
totalitarianism, it is fitting that this date be 
commemorated by us in the United States. 

The Poles, always ready to support the 
democratic cause, were again the first to 
stand against the enemy of freedom. Again 
they followed their motto: “For your free- 
dom and for ours.” 

Could you, sir, on the 3d of May, call this 
fact to the attention of the American Sen- 
ate? It is our duty as Americans to remem- 
ber an ally who, though faced with insur- 
mountable obstacles, would rather die than 
surrender, 
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The constitution of the 3d of May is 
another monument that testifies to the 
democratic spirit of Poland. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs, Mary SOCHA. 
ANDREW SOCHA. 
IcNaTz WASKI. 
POLISH WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, III., April 7, 1944. 
The Honorable EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Str: The 3d of May is celebrated by all 
Poles, regardless of where they are, as a na- 
tional holiday in commemoration of the 
adoption of a constitution May 3, 1791. Like 
our own constitution, the Polish constitution 
of May 3d is a document guaranteeing free- 
dom and democracy to all the peoples of 
Poland. 

In view of the fact that Poland is our true 
and tried ally in the struggle against the en- 
emies of civilization, and was the first to take 
up arms unaided against Hitler in spite of 
overwhelming odds and certain defeat, and 
continues the gallant fight at tremendous 
sacrifices, we believe it is fitting that the 
Congress of the United States express Amer- 
ica's friendship for the people of Poland and 
their exiled government in London through 
appropriate discussions and resolutions on 
the floor of the House and Senate on May 3d. 

Through such action on the part of our 
Congress, the people of Poland will again be 
reassured that their cause is not forgotten 
and their outlay in sacrifices is not in vain. 

The 60,000 members of the Polish Women’s 
Alliance of America will be grateful to you, 
sir, for any action you may take in origi- 
nating or supporting such discussions. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marya A. Porwrt, 
Secretary. 
JADWIGA KARLOWICZ, 
s Editor. 
BARBARA A. FISHER, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
here a very excellent address prepared 
for presentation to the Senate by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. WIIIIS I, who is unavoidably absent 
today. It is a tribute to our ally and sis- 
ter republic, Poland, and to the millions 
of American citizens of Polish birth or 
descent. The Senator from Indiana had 
hoped to deliver the address on the floor 
of the Senate, but is unable to be present 
today. I ask that it be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century 
Poland was for the third time partitioned 
by three aggressive powers of Europe be- 
cause she disagreed with their dictates 
as to her destiny. By adopting the con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, Poland chal- 
lenged the right and might of her des- 
potic neighbors to control her future as 
a free and autonomous nation. In the 
face of powerful opposition and threats 
of imminent danger to her national in- 
dependence, Poland boldly reaffirmed 
her traditional loyalty to the ideals of 
right, justice, and liberty for all men, re- 
gardless of their race and creed, or social 
and political status. 

Although we are today joining with 
our Polish friends in celebrating their 
national holiday—the one hundred and 
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fifty-third anniversary of Poland’s first 
constitution—our minds naturally revert 
to a critical era a few years previous to 
the formation of Poland’s constitution, 
when our own country was waging a bit- ` 
ter struggle for freedom. In the year 
1776, there came to this country a Polish 
general by the name of Kosciusko, a 
warm personal friend of Benjamin 
Franklin, who soon after his arrival was 
commissioned a colonel in our Revolu- 
tionary Army. History records that 
many of our successes in that memorable 
war were attributed to the leadership 
and strategic planning of this man. He 
Was an expert engineer and was engaged 
as chief engineer in constructing the for- 
tifications at West Point, and later be- 
came adjutant to General Washington. 
At the victorious termination of that 
war, he received the thanks of Congress 
with the brevet of brigadier general. 

Imbued with the same spirit that ac- 
tuated him in fighting for America’s 
freedom, Kosciuszko returned to his na- 
tive country of Poland, and took up the 
battle for the freedom of his own people. 
He was one of the Polish national lead- 
ers in bringing about the adoption of his 
country’s first constitution in 1791. 
Since that memorable time, enshrined 
in the heart of every Polish patriot, Po- 
land has annually celebrated May 3 as a 
national holiday. Today those brave 
people cannot do just honor to this oc- 
casion. Their country is overrun and 
despoiled by a brutal enemy, her citizens 
are prostrate, her children dispersed or 
in concentration camps, while thousands 
of her sons are fighting under the lead- 
ership of our flag. 

The ideals and the national interests 
of Poland and the United States have 
run in somewhat parallel courses. Her 
citizens have contributed to the society 
and the culture of America. Today 10,- 
000,000 of the people of Poland are loyal 
citizens of the United States, and are 
contributing to the welfare and safety 
of our Nation. 

We in America are grateful for the as- 
sistance given to us in our hour of travail 
by one of her illustrious sons, and are 
truly mindful of this day, and of our 
obligation to Poland. We are shedding 
precious blood together on world battle- 
fields in an endeavor to preserve ideals 
of freedom and liberty for all nations of 
the world that we hold historically in 
common. 

The rights of Poland were invaded 
again in 1939, and the iron fist of Ger- 
many struck on this well-nigh defense- 
less nation the spark that started the 
present world conflagration. Her cause 
is a symbol of that for which we fight. 
It becomes the duty of Poland’s allies to 
remind the world that Poland was not 
only the first nation in Europe to write a 
constitution granting individual rights 
to all her citizens, but is the personifica- 
tion of what the civilized world fights for 
today. 

Poland’s contribution to the war effort 
of the Allied Nations, and her faithful- 
ness to the ideals of freedom and justice, 
deserve to be especially emphasized at 
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this moment, when the specter of ap- 
peasement threatens her national exist- 
ence. 

We in America know how to appre- 
ciate freedom and we know the meaning 
of the rights of men, as guaranteed by a 
constitution born from the tribulations 
of oppression. We are proud, and have 
been proud for a century and a half, that 
the sacrifices, the wounds, the bereave- 
ments of the Revolution and birth of our 
Republic have been significant to our- 
selves, and we have been able to enforce 
on other peoples of the world a decent 
respect for the freedom thus won in toil 
and tears. 

For this we thank our geographic iso- 
lation, as well as the determined spirit 
of our patriotic founding fathers of the 
Republic, imbued by the same love of 
freedom possessed by the patriots of 
Poland. 

Situated in a comparatively hard-held 
corridor, between powerful and warlike 
peoples, her natural resources a rich prize 
for covetous conquerors, smaller Poland 
relies on her spirit, as well as on the 
vaunted advancement in civilized pro- 
cedure between nations, to which this 
war and the previous world conflict are at 
least nominally dedicated. 

Poland and the United States are sister 
republics, bound together by similar 
ideals in a world largely populated by 
nations dedicated to world empire. We 
have proclaimed in prosecuting two wars 
in the present century that we fight for 
principle and not for gain. The propo- 
sition to which our Nation is dedicated 
today is the preservation of ideals, which 
in private lives are characterized by the 
spirit of brotherhood, the teachings of 
Christianity. We have subscribed to the 
recent promulgation as world tenets of 
the principles on which our Nation is 
founded. Some have inadequately stated 
and described them as the “four free- 
doms.” On this one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of this sister republic, 
I call attention to the hope which still 
actuates Christian citizenship in this 
country as well as in what is left of 
Poland, the hope that under pressure of 
world empire we do not throw to the four 
winds the basic freedoms for which 
America and Poland were created. 

We cannot do less than bring to the 
nations endeavoring to establish a free 
world the justice of Poland’s demand for 
her own just place in the new order. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in 
recognition of the celebration of the 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution on the 3d of May, as a trib- 
ute to Poland and as an expression of 
faith in the thousands of patriotic citi- 
zens of Indiana who are of Polish an- 
cestry, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a very brief excerpt 
from an article entitled “Poland Fights 
the Nazi Dragon.” The excerpt is en- 
titled “What Poland Has Done for Us.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed, together with the names of the 
persons who have requested that the 
tribute be made. 

There being no objection, the excerpt, 
together with the names of those request- 
ing the tribute, was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 
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WHAT POLAND HAS DONE FOR US 


1. Poland went to war for a principle. She 
rejected the unethical and unrealistic policy 
of appeasement, which would have led to 
world enslavement. 

2. Poland was first to fight the German 
aggressors. In the words of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank Walker, she is “the mother of the 
United Nations.” 

3. By her people’s enormous sacrifice and 
courage, she gave Great Britain and us in 
America what we needed most: time to real- 
ize the danger and prepare. 

4. For her lone resistance against terrific 
odds, Poland paid as no other nation in the 
world has paid. 

Her people were made slaves—35,000,000 
of them. 

Her wealth was stolen. 

Her culture, schools, libraries were de- 
stroyed. 

Her churches were closed. 

Two hundred and sixty thousand soldiers 
and civilians (including 60,000 in the heroic 
defense of Warsaw) were killed during the 
military campaign. 

Two million five hundred thousand were 
executed or died in concentration camps. 

One million nine hundred thousand ci- 
vilians and prisoners of war were made slave 
laborers in Germany. 

One million five hundred thousand were 
deported to Russia. 

Not one but 386 Lidices in Poland—386 
villages burned to the ground and all in- 
habitants killed. 

5. Poland did not sign an armistice. 

6. Poland is the only country in Europe 
that did not produce a Quisling. 

7. In spite of merciless wholesale persecu- 
tion, Poland is still fighting, has been fighting 
since September 1939—almost 5 years—fight- 
ing on land, in the air, and on the sea— 
fighting both at home and in exile. 

Poland’s armed forces now number fifth 
among the United Nations—over 200,000 men 
in the field. 

Poles defend the Scottish coast. 

Poland has in the Near East an army of 
over 100,000. 

Poland's navy helps convoy munitions to 
Russia. 

Poles participated in the battle of Tobruk, 
at Narvik, in the evacuation of Dunkerque, in 
the Tunisian campaign, and in the Sicilian 
invasion. 

Poland’s air force played a decisive role 
in the Battle of Britain, which was the turn- 
ing point of the war, shooting down one out 
of every eight enemy aircraft in that battle. 

8. The Poles continue to fight in tem- 
porarily enslaved Poland. 

They force Germans to keep large garrisons 
there. 

They sabotage the German war effort. 

They conduct organized warfare against 
the German invader. 

They destroy German supplies and wreck 
German trains en route to Russia. 

Underground Poland circulates over 100 
secret newspapers which direct the resistance 
of the civilian population of Poland. 

Every man, woman, and child in Poland 
is our ally and they will never give up. 

This Poland has done for you and me— 
Poland fights the Nazi dragon. 

Miss Bernice Henclewski, South Bend, 
Ind.; Sophia V. Iwasieczko, Whit- 
ing, Ind.; John Kapica, Michigan 
City, Ind.: Mrs. K. Kaptur, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Mrs. H. Kesak, Ham- 
mond, Ind.: Mrs. Sophie Kocot, 
Hammond, Ind.; John Lass, Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. Glem 
J. Markonski, South Bend, Ind; 
Mrs. Anthony Meleczko, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; Joseph Pasula, St. 
Albert Society, P. N. A. No. 1456, 
Michigan City, Ind.; G. W. Pers, St. 
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Casimirs Society, P. N. A. No. 226, 
Hammond, Ind.; Miss Theda Ploc- 
ka, South Bend, Ind.; John 
Rogowski, Polish National Alli- 
ance, Group No. 1120, La Porte, 
Ind.; Miss Sophia Siemion, Gary, 
Ind.; W. Spychalski, Michigan 
City, Ind.; Mrs. Alersandra Szezer- 
bowska, Hammond, Ind.; Mrs. Julia 
Tolpa, Gary, Ind.; Victoria Twasi- 
erzko, Whiting, Ind.; Miss Helen 
Zielenski, Gary, Ind; Myron 
Sumedlouski, Gary, Ind.; Michael 
Karczmarczyk, Gary, Ind. 
SEIZURE OF THE MONTGOMERY WARD 
PLANT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, few 
things, if any, have happened during my 
service in the Senate of the United 
States that have brought such a spon- 
taneous fiood of distressing letters, tele- 
grams and telephone calls from the 
people in every walk of life in the State 
of Illinois as has the seizure of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.’s mail order house 
and the forcible eviction of its president, 
Sewell Avery, from the offices and prop- 
erty of the company. 

This firm has supplied the civilian 
needs of people of moderate means in 
the peaceful civilian pursuit of life for 
more than 70 years. The disgraceful 
spectacle of the Attorney General of the 
United States racing to Chicago and 
ordering Federal troops to invade the 
premises and evict Mr. Avery has struck 
& note of shocking horror to the hearts 
of the people, not only of Illinois but 
throughout the entire country. 

On the eve of what is expected to be 
the launching of the greatest invasion 
force in all recorded time, where the gal- 
lant sons and fathers of America are 
to attack the continent of Europe and to 
put down tyrants and stop the arrogant 
aggression of despots, to have the Fed- 
eral troops of this country used to invade 
a civilian business institution in America 
has done more than any other thing, in 
my judgment, to disturb, even destroy, 
the confidence of the loyal American 
people in the purposes for which we are 
making and will make such gigantic and 
terrific sacrifices in war. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the 
events leading to the controversy be- 
tween the management of Montgomery 
Ward and the War Labor Board which 
resulted in this unwarranted Executive 
aggression, That issue is now before the 
Federal court, where it should have been 
originally, and where Mr. Avery tried his 
best to have that issue determined. I 
only wish to discuss the Gestapo tactics 
used before it was presented to the court. 
The law under which this disgraceful 
procedure was undertaken was passed 
by the Congress, but was in no sense in- 
tended to be an all-out grant of power 
that would destroy the liberties and the 
protections of the American citizen 
earned and provided by the sacrifices, 
not only of our forefathers, but of men 
and women of the present living genera- 
tion. 

That law provided: 

The power of the President under the fore- 
going provisions of this section to take im- 
mediate possession of any plant upon a 
failure to comply with any such provisions, 
and the authority granted by this section for 
the use and operation by the United States 
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or in its interests of any plant of which 
possession is so taken, shall also apply as 
hereinafter provided to any plant, mine, or 
facility equipped for the manufacture, pro- 
duction. or mining of any articles or ma- 
teriais which may be required for the war 
effort or which may be useful in connection 
therewith. 


It is notable that the Congress spe- 
cifically limited this unusual authority 
in connection with the Government’s 
possession of “any plant, mine, or facility 
equipped for the manufacture, produc- 
tion, or mining of any articles or mate- 
rials which may be required for the war 
effort or which may be useful in connec- 
tion therewith.” It did not provide for 
the taking of any plant that merely dis- 
tributes articles tha: might in some man- 
ner be useful to the war effort. If the 
taking of Montgomery Ward by force at 
the point of bayonets under military 
command is authorized and the eviction 
of those whose responsibility it is to con- 
duct such a business is warranted under 
any present law, then every little store 
in America handling rakes, forks, shov- 
els, or even garden seeds, can be de- 
clared by this fertile-minded Attorney 
General to fall within its scope, and the 
Congress find itself today in the position 
of having granted power to the executive 
branch of our Government which may 
wipe out fundamental protections of our 
constitutional form of government under 
which we wage such gigantic war in the 
name of freedom. A 

I understand that an investigation has 
already been undertaken by the Senate 


Judiciary Committee to determine the- 


legality of Executive orders under 
which our distressed people have been 
hampered, hindered, and sorely per- 
plexed. 

I urge in addition the passage of the 
resolution presented by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
which provides as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete investigation of the 
action of the Attorney General of the United 
States in seizing the plant of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., in forcibly removing the chair- 
man of its board of directors from the prem- 
ises, and in the use of military force in con- 
nection therewith, with a view to ascertaining 
whether such action was warranted and au- 
thorized under the laws of the United States. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 


The fact that this controversy is finally 
before the court and the troops have 
been withdrawn does not alter the fact 
that the troops were used. The courts 
were in session in the first instance, and 
the Attorney General was armed with the 
law; and when, in the sincere belief of 
his rights as a citizen, Mr. Sewell Avery 
decided not meekly to yield to the ever- 
growing encroachment of the executive 
power over the lives and rights of our 
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people, the Attorney General could have 
immediately presented his case to the 
Federal court. Instead, he resorted to 
the arrogant and terrifying tactics of 
calling the troops, ordering them forcibly 
to evict the head of the company, and 
then, in an unusual procedure, at ap- 
proximately 11 o’clock at night, in a spe- 
cial court session closed to the company 
representatives, the press, and the people, 
attended only by the Attorney General 
and other Federal officials whom he 
chose to have present, he secured a tem- 
porary order against the officers of the 
company prohibiting interference with 
his administration of a business devoted 
to the distribution of civilian goods. 

I repeat, nothing has happened in the 
United States of America since the war 
began that has so shocked the sense of 
justice in this free land as this disgrace- 
ful performance. For years, all over the 
world, people have been driven at the 
point of bayonets, under dictatorial 
edicts and commands, aided by the use 
of troops, away from any form of repre- 
sentative government. This movement 
of the rise and power of dictators has 
grown until the whole world is engulfed 
in a terrible and terrific war. 

For 10 years in America there has been 
an ever-growing concentration and en- 
trenchment of executive power. Count- 
less times throughout America the fear 
has been expressed that our participa- 
tion in this war would cause a demand 
for the granting of so many additional 
unusual powers under the guise of war 
necessity into the hands of this execu- 
tive group that they would use them to 
destroy the remaining liberties of our 
people. This unfortunate experience has 
only given added impetus and seeming 
justification to that growing fear at a 
time when we need the complete, united 
effort and patriotic fervor of all of our 
people to fight this war to a successful 
conclusion in the cause of American 
liberty. 

The flood of communications of pro- 
test that has come to me is a revelation 
as to the depth of the concern in the 
minds of the people in every walk of 
life within the confines of the State I 
have the honor to represent. One min- 
ister of the gospel in a little town far 
removed from the city of Chicago writes: 

Iam not interested in the C. I. O. nor Mont- 
gomery Ward, but I am interested in the 
United States, her Constitution, freedom, and 
rights. Is Coagress going to stand by and 
not do more than talk, or will she act? 


This, the most recent demonstration 
of the usurping of such unwarranted 
power, has caused the people of our Na- 
tion to turn in distress to their Congress, 
pleading—yes, demanding—that we act 
as their chosen representatives in their 
behalf. 

The action of Sewell Avery, a distin- 
guished, courageous, loyal, patriotic and 
devoted American, has not only received 
the complete appreciation and approval 
of the officers of his company and the 
overwhelming majority of the stockhold- 
ers of his company, but should also re- 
ceive the overwhelming approval of the 
stockholders of the great corporate en- 
tity of the United States; namely, the 
citizens of America. 
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Through the past 10 years too many 
people have feared and shied away from 
the tactics employed by a band of wilful 
men who would drive this Nation into 
submission through the tactics of smear- 
ing them, threatening to indict, or in- 
dicting them, and now evicting them at 
the point of a bayonet, utilizing the 
armed forces which were intended by 
the people and their Congress to be 
utilized to stamp out dictatorship every- 
* not to establish it here in Amer- 
ca. 

These totalitarian tactics are not justi- 
fied merely because Montgomery Ward 
is a big institution. It is a big institu- 
tion. The people whom it serves num- 
ber perhaps 36,000,000, but it has the 
same right to the protection provided 
by the law of this “and as the hum- 
blest of the thirty millions who patronize 
it for civilian goods. 

To say that Sewell Avery is a big man 
is to speak the truth. He has rendered 
great service to his country by not meekly 
yielding to the bluster of an executive 
agent. By demanding his full rights as 
a free American he has brought to the 
surface the lurking subterranean men- 
ace that has been seeking to destroy 
the Ship of State upon which 130,000,000 
people seek safe voyage through the 
war, to a greater destiny as a continu- 
ing, completely free people. 

The people have been willing to make 
any sacrifice to support the efforts of 
Congress in raising a vast armed force 
to fight the Japs and the Germans, but 
they never intended that this Army 
should be used to fight and destroy Amer- 
ican liberties or American institutions. 

Mr. President, I cannot overempha- 
size my deep convictions concerning the 
grave responsibility of Congress in this 
hour. The people of America are looking 
to us to stop this gun-point and bayonet 
enforcement of bureaucratic edicts and 
directives. They must be stopped. I 
am fully aware that any proposals made 
by an individual Member of the Senate 
in this connection will be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Since that 
committee has already instigated an in- 
vestigation of the action of the Attorney 
General in this case, I urge an imme- 
diate and painstaking effort on its part 
to find the remedy to prevent any recur- 
rence of this disgraceful experience. To 
this end I will give my continued, un- 
qualified support. 

If in its zeal to support the war effort, 
Congress has enacted any laws under 
which the action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his use of Federal troops to evict 
men whose legal responsibility it is to 
conduct the affairs of any business dis- 
tributing civilian goods is declared legal 
by the Federal court, it is our duty as 
Members of Congress immediately to re- 
view and revise such laws or to so define 
and limit the authorities granted to the 
Executive branch that even the most 
fervent bureaucrat cannot again mis- 
interpret the intention of Congress. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate has constitutional authority to deal 
with matters concerning the approval of 
men who seek to become Federal judges; 
it has the authority and responsibility to 
review the qualifications of men who 
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occupy the high office of Attorney Gen- 
eral; and it has the authority now to 
investigate the legality of Executive 
orders. 

I urge the immediate passage of the 
resolution offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], which 
will impose a further duty upon the Judi- 
ciary Committee to make a complete 
investigation of the action of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in the 
seizure at the point of bayonets of this 
plant of Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
the use of Federal troops in forcibly 
ejecting the chairman of the board of 
directors from its premises. This un- 
warranted use of fixed bayonets, rather 
than the use of the processes of our 
country in the first instance, tears at the 
very vitals of American liberty. 

Mr. President, there are some who 
counsel that delay would be good to 
establish a cooling-off period in this 
present matter. There are times in 
ordinary controversies when delay has a 
beneficial effect, but this has gone far 
beyond the confines of an ordinary con- 
troversy. This was a willful substitu- 
tion of bayonets for the processes pro- 
vided for in the American courts of jus- 
tice. There should be no delay on the 
part of Congress in guaranteeing to the 
people of this Nation that whether it be 
in war or peace the civil liberties of this 
land will be secured. 

Rather than delay, sir, the Congress 
has a duty to act with dispatch to reas- 
sure the people of America today that 
now and throughout the remainder of 
this war the Congress will truly be the 
representative of the people and will 
guard and protect their precious civil 
rights. 


INVESTIGATION OF LEGALITY, ETC., OF 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
a resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in 
the absence of the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and in view of the perti- 
nent remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] I invite 
attention to the fact that Senate Reso- 
lution 196 gave authority to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee or a subcommittee 
thereof, to examine into the legality, con- 
stitutionality, and legislative authority of 
the various Executive orders to which 
reference has been made. The chairman 
_ of the committee has informed me that 
his subcommittee is already investigat- 
ing the acts of the Attorney General in 
this very important case now being dis- 
cussed. Authority was given to the Judi- 
ciary Committee under the resolution 
which I hold in my hand and which, as 
amended, was adopted by the Senate of 
the United States on March 30, 1944. I 
ask that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the Record for the information 
of the Senate. The resolution was 
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adopted by the Senate with appropriate 
amendments, giving the authority to 
which I have referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 196) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that the people of 
the United States are apprehensive.and dis- 
turbed by the directives, rules, and regula- 
tions administered by the various Federal 
governmental bureaus and agencies in the 
executive department; and 

Whereas it is alleged that these rules and 
regulations have the effect of law; and 

Whereas it is alleged that these bureaus 
and agencies have the power, or assume the 
power, to punish the violators of their rules 
and regulations by fine or imprisonment or 
both: and 

Whereas it is alleged that these bureaus 
and agencies claim to derive their authority 
to punish violators of these rules and regula- 
tions by fine or imprisonment from various 
Executive orders; and 

Whereas it is alleged that during 1933 and 
subsequent years, during and including 1942, 
there have been more than 3,500 Executive 
orders issued by the President and, during 
and including the same years, there have 
been approximately 4,300 laws enacted by 
the Congress and signed by the President; 
and 

Whereas it is alleged that the Government 
of the United States has gone far in its de- 
parture from a government by legislative 
enactment by Congress to a government by 
Executive order; and 

Whereas it is generally believed this al- 
leged departure from constitutional govern- 
ment has created confusion, waste, and in- 
efficiency in administration of governmehtal 
affairs and resentment amongst our people 
and has retarded the war effort: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary be hereby directed to deter- 
mine the source of constitutional or legis- 
lative authority upon which these Executive 
orders are based, the validity of same, what 
effect their enforcement has had upon our 
national economy and our constitutional 
democracy, and report to the Senate the 
result of such labors as tht committee finds 
may be helpful in p to the Congress 
its constitutional authority and place in the 
legislative process. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate ir. the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attenaance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and to take such testimony as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee, which shall not exceed 
$25,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 
AND LIMITATIONS ON SALE OF CORN 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, my 
office, I suppose, is no different than 
the offices of other Senators in the 
United States Senate in that many let- 
ters and wires are being received protest- 
ing the inadvertent seizure of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. These correspondents 
are both indignant and fearful, and jus- 
tiflably so. I have received wires from 
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all over the State of Nebraska, the con- 
tents of which in no uncertain language 
express the reactions of our Nebraska 
citizens, 

Let me read, at this point, a few of 
these telegrams: 


OMAHA, NEBR., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. KENNETH WHERRY, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
What is Congress going to do about the 
autocratic and un-American way of han- 
dling the Montgomery Ward retail store sit- 
uation? We resent such methods. 
A. L. JACOBERGER. 
J. M. JENSEN. 
E. M. Morean. 
E. W. GWYNNE. 
VAUGHAN 


This telegram is signed by outstand- 
ing citizens of Omaha. 

Here is a telegram from a citizen of 
Grand Island, approximately the center 
of the State, where Ward serves many 
of our farmers. It reads as follows: 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR., April 28, 1944. 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Does this Montgomery Ward procedure 
mean complete and final dictatorship? Is 
not some protest in order or has it gone be- 
yond the point where protest is no longer 
possible? 


The telegram is signed “John W. Lind- 
say.” I know him personally. I assert 
that he is an outstanding citizen of one 
of the largest cities of Nebraska. 

Here is another telegram: 

OMAHA, NEBR., April 28, 1944, 
Senator WHERRY, 
Senator from Nebraska, 
Senate Office Building: 

The seizure of Montgomery Ward is an 
outrage. It is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Where does the power of Federal Gov- 
ernment end? This case should be taken to 
the people's Congress. I am not a stock- 
holder of Montgomery Ward. 


The telegram is signed “E. H. Erick- 
son.” 

I read another telegram which I have 
received: 


FREMONT, NEBR., April 29, 1944. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. G.: 

We vigorously protest against the Federal 
administration’s un-American, unwarranted, 
and illegal action in Montgomery Ward case, 
and we call upon you as our elected Repre- 
sentative to take immediate and drastic 
action to protect the constitutional rights 
of American citizens. 


It is signed by Fremont Wool Co., 
George R. Sanderson, president. 

Here is another telegram from Fred E. 
Owen, of Paxton & Vierling Iron Works, 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

OMAHA, NEBR., April 29, 1944. 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The disgraceful action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Montgomery Ward case 
should be fully covered by congressional 
action and definite action taken by Congress 
to reinstate our constitutional rights and 
privileges. 

Frep E. Owen, 
Paxton & VIERLING IRON WORKS. 


The following telegram came from 
Omaha, and was signed by E. W. Taylor 
and others: 
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OMAHA, NEBR., April 29, 1944. 
Senator WHERRY: 

We demand an immediate and thorough 
congressional investigation of the seizure of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and prompt con- 
gressional action to prevent any future out- 
rage of this character. 

E. W. Taylor, F. E. Hovey, W. R. McFar- 
land, C. C. Sadler, J. T. Brownlee, 
W. G. Spain, V. B. Elseffer, Jewell 
Bock witz. 


Here is a telegram from Gale Walton, 
Geneva, Nebr. Geneva is located in an 
important agricultural territory in which 
farmers are continually being served by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. The telegram 
reads as follows: 
GENEVA, NEBR., April 29, 1944. 
Senator WHERRY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

11 Congress has given the President power 
to use the Army to back up his own ideas 
and policies in regard to private business 
when no law is broken come on home, we will 
go fishing. 

GALE WALTON. 


This telegram is a mandate to Con- 
gressmen in Washington from a citizen 
of Geneva, Nebr. 

Here is a telegram from Gibbon, Nebr., 
the center of a great potato section: 

GIBBON, NEBR., April 27, 1944. 
Senator WHERRY, 
Washington, D. C.“ 

In regards to the Montgomery Ward plant 
seizure, we request you to use every effort 
to uphold the principles of our country's 
Constitution and stop this unruly dictator- 
ship from Washington. We stand ready to 
ever assist you. 

Burrato County Farm BUREAU. 
SHELTON COMMUNITY FARM BUREAU: 
Sop Town COMMUNITY FARM BUREAU. 


I have read these telegrams, and I 
could read many more. The language of 
them certainly speaks for itself. If Sen- 
ators desire to note the real temper of 
the American people over the controver- 
sial-seizure of Montgomery Ward, I in- 
vite them to note the words used in the 
telegrams which I have just read: Un- 
American, dictatorship, outrage, illegal, 
unwarranted, disgraceful—such are the 
words of our American citizens. Such is 
the forceful written language from 
American citizens’ description of the 
Montgomery Ward seizure. 

Some time has elapsed since the seiz- 
ure of Montgomery Ward by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Dur- 
ing that time first-blush indignation has 
had an opportunity to cool, and we have 
ns time for reflection and sober think- 
ng. 

I, personally, am left with the feeling 
of alarm at the manner in which the 
Government dispossessed a civilian of 
his establishment. The disgraceful pic- 
ture of armed troops being used bodily 
to carry an American citizen from his 
office is unpleasant to visualize. It is 
distasteful and disgraceful. 

Why was it necessary to use military 
force? 

Why did the executive branch of our 
Government call upon troops? 

I hold no brief for the War Labor 
Board or the management of Montgom- 
ery Ward. However, I cannot help but 
read from the body of a letter which was 
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received in my office from a Montgom- 
ery Ward Co. employee in Chicago. The 
portion of that letter which I wish to 
embody in the Recor at this time is as 
follows: 


For the past 22 months I have been with 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Watching the stuff the W. L. B. has been 
pushing down our throats, I can’t help but 
write you and tell you how I feel and assure 
you that 80 percent of ‘Ward's employees feel 
the same way, despite the fact that you get 
the union propaganda to the contrary. 

A closed shop or maintenance of member- 
ship is in direct violation of the rights guar- 
anteed to all United States citizens by the 
Constitution. I know you would not pay 
homege for the privilege of earning a living 
and neither will I, so why does Congress per- 
mit such an injustice to continue? You and 
I and everyone else should be privileged to 
join any organization of our choosing, but 
we should not be forced to join if we don’t 
want to, 

The “Gestapo Roosevelt” have violated the 
Constitution and all authority granted him 
by Congress, in invading and seizing private 
property not engaged in war work. The Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly turned down this 
company’s request for deferments of key 
people, informing Ward’s that they are a 
nonessential business. 

You should see the letters piling in here 
today from farmers all over the Middle West, 
telling Ward’s what they think of them, and 
how much they hope the company wins this 
fight. Telegrams from business executives 
from all over the country are coming in by 
the basketful, congratulating Ward's on their 
courage. 

My whole point is this, if Congress permits 
Roosevelt to get by with this, he can come 
into your home or mine, and tell us that it 
is essential to the war effort that we listen 
to certain radio programs and do not listen 
to others. It is my understanding that that 
is the type of thing we are fighting all over 
the world to get rid of. 

May I plead with you and your fellow 
Senators to take immediate action to rid the 
American people of this menace and to pro- 
tect their rights, granted by the Constitution. 

Why was it necessary for the executive 
branch of the Government to take over 
Montgomery Ward? 

Was it because, as Attorney General 
Biddle is reported to have argued in Chi- 
cago, Montgomery Ward was manufac- 
turing and selling overalls and work 
shoes? 

Is that sufficient justification for the 
executive branch of our Government to 
order Montgomery Ward seized? 

If that is true, then by stretching such 
a conclusion to the nth degree, the 
executive departments and bureaus of 
this Government could take over and as- 
sume management of manufacturing, 
distribution, and retailing of all goods in 
this country. 

Is that what the American people 
want? 

Is that what the American people ex- 
pect of constitutional government, about 
which we have heard so much here in 
past weeks and especially since the ma- 
jority leader made his great speech sug- 
gesting that the legislative branch should 
once again assert its independence and 
vote its own convictions? 

Incidentally, while I am on this subject 
of the Constiution, I could not help but 
note in reading Attorney General Biddle’s 
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opinion as to the President's authority to 
seize Montgomery Ward that our Attor- 
ney General relied upon the good, old 
Constitution of the United States. That 
is remarkable when we think back over 
the past 12 years of the New Deal ad- 
ministration and remember the lambast- 
ing and the pasting our Constitution 
has taken. 

It is significant and startling that this 
same group who have spent many long 
year. circumventing, tearing down, de- 
stroying, flaunting the provisions of our 
Constitution, now in one of their weaker 
moments find it necessary to plant both 
feet on the Constitution of the United 
States. In the history of the New Deal 
this is an historical moment. 

No matter who the Federal court in 
Chicago determines is right in this labor 
dispute, the American people are still 
asking and are going to continue to ask: 

First. Why were troops used? 

Second. Where is the authority for 
taking over Montgomery Ward? 

Third. Why did the executive branch 
of our Government take possession of 
Montgomery Ward? 

Not only are the American people 
going to ask the foregoing questions, but 
they are going to ask us, and are already 
asking in their protests: 

First. Is it not about time for Congress 
to take back unto itself those powers 
which in the past have been delegated to 
the executive branch of the Government 
or at least curtail or clarify them? 

Two. Is it not about time for Congress 
to check the high-handed manner in 
which executive bureaus and govern- 
mental agencies are coercing the activi- 
ties of the people of this country? 

Three. Is it not about time for Con- 
gress to exert itself and scrutinize all 
measures that provide for any delegation 
of power and authority? 

If we do not want to do that then, 
in the words of my good Nebraska friend, 
“We might as well go home and go fish- 
ing.” 

This Montgomery Ward seizure, as 
Members of the Senate know, is not the 
only incident of high-handedness that 
has occurred in this country in recent 
years; but it is the one incident that has 
come to the people’s attention and we 
have the people’s reactions to such meth- 
ods; such methods must stop in America, 
whether in time of war or in time of 
peace. 

In the very near future, the Senate 
will be called upon to extend the life 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
when that matter is before the Senate, 
in the light of the Montgomery Ward 
seizure, it would be well for us to analyze 
the authority which we have delegated 
to this governmental agency. Carefully 
we should define the provisions of the law 
and when they are defined and written 
down, we ought to add a P. S. to every 
statute and say, “This is what the Con- 
gress of the United States means.” 

If amendatory legislation to curb some 
of the activities of this agency is not 
proposed by any committee or Members 
of this body, I shall offer such legislation. 

Mr. President, in line with the develop- 
ment of government by Executive order 
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and decree, it is well to review the provi- 
sions of the War Food Order No. 98, en- 
titled “Limitations on Sale, Transporta- 
tion, and Use of Corn,” which was issued 
by the War Food Administration, effec- 
tive April 25, 1944, for a 60-day period. 

The provisions of this order froze the 
sale of corn except as provided in the 
order, in 125 corn-producing counties in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Indiana. The 125 counties selected are 
the largest meat-producing counties in 
the Nation. That is the sad part about 
the order freezing the corn in the 125 
counties, for they produce much of the 
corn-fed beef that is used for our soldiers 
abroad as well as for the civilian popu- 
lation, 5 

This order provides that the Commod- 
ity Credit will purchase corn for their ac- 
count to be delivered to processors of 
essential war materials. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the order can 
pay certain service charges such as the 
cost of shelling, transportation, and so 
forth. The maximum service charge 
that can be allowed is 5 cents per bushel. 

The feeders in these 125 counties can 
only secure corn when they have in their 
possession an approved authorization 
from the county A. A. A. committee, al- 
lowing them to purchase and transport 
corn. The feeder is limited in the price 
he can pay for corn to prices in effect in 
the area in which the corn is purchased. 
I, as a feeder, cannot pay the 5 cents, but 
the Commodity Credit Corporation can 
pay the additional 5 cents; yet I have 
cattle on feed. The feeder is not allowed 
to pay the service charge that the order 
authorizes and grants the Commodity 
Credit authority to pay, which means, as 
can readily be seen, that the feeder, even 
though he has the approval of the A. A. A. 
committee to purchase and transport 
corn, will not be able to buy corn for his 
livestock because he cannot pay the price 
which a Government competing agency 
can and is authorized to pay. How will 
I get corn with a differential of 5 cents 
staring me in the face and the Govern- 
ment as my competitor? 

It is my understanding that the vari- 
ous county committees are directed in 
special instructions—and all of these 
orders carry special instructions that are 
not made available to Congress or the 
general public affected—to restrict fur- 
ther the allocation of corn to feeders and 
producers. This is what I want live- 
stock men to understand because tele- 
grams are coming tc me by the dozen 
relative to the effect of this corn order. 
For instance, if a man has on his farm 
hogs that have reached support weight, 
the A. A. A, committee will not allocate 
or authorize him to purchase or trans- 
port additional corn, but rather, say to 
him, “You must market those hogs.” 
(2) The A. A. A. committeeman, if they 
have a request from a feeder of cattle 
for a 30-day supply of corn (which is 
the limitation under the order), will in- 
quire and go to the farmer’s feed yard, 
and determine whether or not the cattle 
in his feed yard for which he is request- 
ins corn, are of slaughter weight and 
grade. If so, they will advise, as a mat- 
ter of fact, direct him, to market this 
livestock. That is if the cattle do not 
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comply with the grades the farmers will 
be directed to sell them, and regardless 
of whether or not they want to sell them, 
they have no discretion in the matter. 
They can force him to market it by not 
allocating him the corn requested. (3) 
The A. A. A. committee will not allocate 
any corn or grant an authorization to 
purchase or transport corn except for 
livestock already on the farm, and none 
for livestock that he would use as re- 
placement cattle or for sheep he would 
like to put into his feed lot. There is 
always a movement of livestock from the 
ranch to the feed lots where beef tonnage 
is produced. 

The provisions of the special instruc- 
tions mean that no cattle will move into 
the feed lot because the A. A. A, county 
committees will not allocate corn for the 
new feeding of cattle. 

What does all this amount to? It 
means just this, that through directives 
issued by the administrative branch of 
our Government, the farmer is now told 
what livestock he can have on his farm, 
what he is to feed it, how long he can 
feed it, when it must be marketed, and 
what price he will receive for it at the 
time it is marketed. If that is not com- 
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would like to know what other pro- 
vision the administration wants to write 
into such a directive. That, to me, 
seems a dictatorship which far exceeds 
that which exists in the dictator coun- 
tries against which we are now waging 
war. 

What has been the effect of this or- 
der? All last week, markets were 
glutted with livestock. Much of the 
livestock should have been retained on 
the farm for varying periods. The glut 
on the livestock markets has lowered the 
price of cattle on the hoof from 25 cents 
to, in some instances, $1.50 per hun- 
dred. The prices of hogs other than 
support weight and grade hogs have been 
lowered from 50 cents to $2 per hundred. 
Yet we are supposed to have a sup- 
port price, and the support price is sup- 
posed to be paid in the Chicago market. 
The farmers bring in their hogs on the 
absolute promise of the administration, 
and they are breaking that promise to 
the extent of $2 a hundred, so far as 
hogs are concerned. Yet we expect the 
farmers to produce this year. 

Lambs from the drought area in Cali- 
fornia which normally would move into 
the Corn Belt States, which cannot be 
slaughtered at this time because of their 
weight and grade, are glutting the mid- 
dle western markets because no pur- 
chasers can be found—hbecause the 
farmer is unable to secure the neces- 
sary corn to feed the lambs. The same 
is true in the case of the feeder cattle 
on the ranges. It means the owners 
have to take $2 a hundred less, or they 
cannot even sell them. 

All of this has caused tremendous 
financial sacrifice to the meat producers 
of this Nation. It is no wonder they are 
disgusted and say, “We are going to quit.” 

It has been said, but the statement has 
not been officially sanctioned, that the 
processors of corn for essential indus- 
tries need 80,000,000 bushels of corn. It 
is my personal opinion, upon investiga- 
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tion, that the need is 50,000,000 bushels 
rather than 80,000,000. 

The reason why they will not state 
definitely the amount of corn needed is 
that they have no intent to step out of 
the corn market at the end of the 60- 
day period for which this order was orig- 
inally issued. It is my opinion that at 
the end of the period it will be extended. 

Mr. President, I wish to digress for a 
moment. It has not been 4 months since 
I stood in the United States Senate and 
told Senators exactly what would happen - 
as a result of these narrow feeding op- 
erations. I fought my heart out in the 
Senate one afternoon endeavoring to 
convince my colleagues that consumer 
subsidies would not go to the producers, 
that they would take a dollar to two dol- 
lars a hundred off cattle; and that is 
exactly what has happened. They have 
taken fully 10 percent off the price of 
cattle being produced by the farmers in 
my section of the country. 

In my own State of Nebraska, cattle on 
feed on farms on April 1 of this year 
numbered 32 percent less than the num- 
ber a year ago on this same date, and 
these figures are from the State-Federal 
bureau of agricultural statistics. I told 
the Senate farmers would not feed the 
cattle, and they are not feeding them, 
and now one-third less cattle are on feed 
in Nebraska than a year ago the first of 
April. 

I refer again to the statistics of the 
State-Federal bureau of agricultural 
statistics. Factors in the reduced feed- 
ing operations were higher prices for 
grain and hay, slightly lower prices for 
cattle, and the acute labor shortage. 
Prices received by Nebraska farmers for 
feed grains in March averaged 21 per- 
cent higher and hay prices were 80 per- 
cent higher than a year ago, while prices 
for beef cattle were about 6 percent lower. 

In the face of the increased feed costs, 
both for corn and hay—corn 21 percent 
higher if it can be obtained, and hay 80 
percent higher than a year ago—and in 
many instances with labor even having 
tripled in its cost, we say that the farmer 
should feed his cattle and sell them, not 
for what he was allowed under the Little 
Steel formula, but at a loss, He does not 
get the subsidy, so in reality he is taking 
$15.75 for the same cattle for which he 
should be receiving $17.75 a hundred. 

In the face of these increased feeding 
costs, where will the feeder come out, 
and how many cattle will there be on the 
feed lot 6 months from now? I say this 
corn order has completely upset the nar- 
row feed margins already established by 
\other directives, and if the agencies con- 
tinue to issue directives of this kind, we 
simply will not have meat to feed our 
military forces or the civilian popula- 
tion. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator does 
not mean to infer that this applies only 
to the feeder, does he? It goes on down 
the line to the producers of the original 
animals, so they will be taking a loss. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Yes, and I thank the 
Senator for his statement. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Under those condi- 
tions, with the high cost of labor, the 
scarcity of machinery, with the high 
prices the farmer must pay, and general 
war conditions, there will be destruction 
of the animal husbandry industry of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
His remarks are right in line. 

Mr. President, if we pick up a news- 
paper we see that there are embargoes 
in three or four of the largest hog mar- 
kets today because of this corn order. 
Farmers all over the country are forced 
to sell their hogs and take what price 
they can get, and they once again have 
glutted the market, so that it is abso- 
lutely demoralized. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY, I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. A year ago this 
spring little pigs sold in Minnesota for 
$6 and $8. Last fall I could buy them 
for from 50 cents to a dollar. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is absolutely 
true, and what is true in Minnesota is 
true in all the cattle-feeding States. 

I wish to conclude now. It is true that 
the Montgomery Ward seizure has 
brought to our attention an overriding 
of constitutiona! processes. My experi- 
ences on the Small Business Commit- 
tee—the chairman of which is the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], for 
whom I have the highest respect—has 
shown that this is a question which is 
reaching into the very economy of Amer- 
ica. More than 4,200 directives have 
been issued. Many of them have upset 
the business structure, the manufacture, 
the production and distribution of com- 
modities. The time has arrived when 
we must consider the extension of the 
O. P. A. and some of the other agencies. 
We should see that their activities are 
curtailed and properly defined, and that 
the men in those agencies, who are not 
answerable to the electorate of this coun- 
try, do not issue directives which will 
destroy our economy. 

Unless Congress does something to 
eliminate or curtail the issuing of these 
orders and directives, our whole econ- 
omy will be so involved that it will be 
impossible for us to extricate business 
from Government. 


SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, with 
most of the other people of this country 
who realized its implications, I was much 
disturbed at the seizure of the Montgom- 
ery Ward plant by Attorney General 
Biddle, and his use of soldiers to eject 
from his office, Sewell Avery, chairman 
of the board, without first handling the 
case through civil officers, 

There may be some disagreement as 
to all the things we are fighting for in 
this war, but the substitution of military 
rule for civil government inside the 
United States is certainly not one of the 
things for which we are fighting this 
war. 

But if Mr. Biddle’s action was disturb- 
ing—as it was—Mr. Biddle’s arguments 
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are more than disturbing. I quote from 
his opinion to the President, as reported 
in the press: 

Even in the absence of section 3 of the 
War Labor Disputes Act, I believe that by 
the exercise of the aggregate of your powers 
as Chief Executive and Commander in Chief 
you could lawfully take possession of the 
plant and facilities of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. if you found it necessary to prevent in- 
jury to the country's war effort. 


Mr. President, if that is the law of the 
Nation today, then the only law we have 
is the rule of the Chief Executive. He 
can do anything at his own discretion 
with the people and their property, so 
long as in his own opinion it is necessary 
“to prevent injury to the country’s war 
effort.” 

That is a most dangerous doctrine, Mr. 
President. It is not good law; it is not 
good sense; it is not good public policy. 
If that is wh2re we have arrived, then, 
indeed, has rule by men been substituted 
for government by law, and I do not be- 
lieve that is what we are fighting for, or 
that such action is necessary to carry on 
the war. 

Mr. President, judging from my mail, 
the country is aware of what is going on, 
and the serious implications of these 
activities. Letters and telegrams I am 
receiving—and the number each day is 
steadily increasing—indicate not only 
that the people of this country under- 
stand where such arbitrary and capri- 
cious actions will lead but also that they 
expect Congress to assert its rights and 
find a method of putting an end to such 
actions and such doctrines and policies. 
Iam receiving letters from farmers, from 
businessmen, from professional men, 
from ministers of the Gospel, from fa- 
thers and mothers, demanding that this 
race for Executive power be curbed. 

And I repeat, these people expect Con- 
gress to act in this matter, and to act 
promptly and effectively. Our people 
want the Executive to have all powers 
necessary to win the war, and they ex- 
pect him to use those powers. But they 
do not believe that it is necessary to 
conquer the United States in order to 
defeat the Axis enemy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rxcond, as 
part of my remarks, a few of the let- 
ters and telegrams I have received today 
complaining of what most of my corre- 
spondents feel is a high-handed outrage 
against the basic law of the land. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TOPEKA CHAMEER OF COMMERCE, 
April 28, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In accordance with instructions 
received from the board of directors of the 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce at their regu- 
lar meeting today, I quote you herewith a self- 
explanatory resolution formally adopted by 
that body: Be it 

“Resolved, That we oppose the action of the 
Federal Government in taking over the prop- 
erty of any person or private corporation 
when the business of such person or corpora- 
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tion is not directly connected with the war 
effort.” 

This resolution is forwarded to you in 
order that you may be individually informed 
of this action. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN E. DuMars, President. 


EMPORIA, Kans., April 27, 1944. 

My Dear Senator Carper: If the informa- 
tion the newspapers have given in regard to 
the Montgomery Ward-War Labor Board dis- 
pute is correct, then I am completely horrified 
at the action taken by our Government. 

If a company not engaged in war work can 
be seized by the United States Government, 
then that same Government could by the 
fame means enter my home and supervise its 
management. Is that what our boys are 
fighting for? 

If Iam correct that the W. L. B. has stepped 
way out of bounds, then I’m hoping fervently 
that Congress will assert its power and its 
right to correct such a situation. 

Res pectfully. 
Mrs. W. M. WAGNER. 


Mission HILLS, KANS., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Is Congress going to take it lying 
down? Are they going to allow bureaucrats 
to make the laws and the President to carry 
them out? How long will it be before they 
move in on our homes? 

Sabath says: “We have a Constitution or 
else we don't. We authorize the draft of 
boys by the hundreds of thousands and they 
are more important than one bull-headed 
person.” Well, what does he think they are 
drafted for—to fight to uphold the kind of 
freedom that is now being demonstrated in 
Chicago? Is that the second front we hear so 
much about. We can get that kind of free- 
dom from the Gestapo. 

You Members of Congress were elected to 
make the laws. When are you going to start 
earning your salary? The people of this part 
of Kansas are getting sick of it. 

Yours truly, 
D. K. STEPHENS. 


. 

COPY OF LETTER TO ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 
BY THE PASTOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF SMITH CENTER, KANS. 


APRIL 27, 1944. 
Attorney General BIDDLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The seizure of the Montgomery 
Ward plant makes us feel that perhaps Hitler 
is a gentleman. Why do you not put your 
application in for a job with Stalin. I un- 
derstand you are trying to convict 20 or more 
zealots for disloyalty to the United States 
and sympathy with nazi-ism. Why do you 
not indict yourself? None of them are half 
as dangerous to American democracy as your 
high-handed methods. 

Yours truly, 
Ira N. Favnor. 


THE WICHITA WHOLESALE FURNITURE Co., 
April 27, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Capper: I think it is time 
that the Government added a fifth freedom 
to the four already so widely publicized. 
After reading about the Government walking 
into Montgomery Ward's plants in Chicago I 
think they are going a little too far. 

I thought some of these things were what 
we were supposed to be fighting for, but I 
guess it is all right for them to happen in 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. A few years ago 
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we would have torn our hair out about such 
an operation, but today we are whipped down 
so that we dare not open our mouth about 
anything we do not like. 

I may not understand all about such situa- 
tions, although I do know that all of us have 
sons that are supposed to be fighting for a 
certain amount of freedom. Maybe this is 
not under that category, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. Jackson. 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR Co., 
Buhler, Kans., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CAPPER: As a common citizen of 
this great country of ours, I personally ap- 
peal to you, as our representative in the 
United States Senate Chamber, to be instru- 
mental in calling a halt in the Hitlerlike atti- 
tudes, as is evidenced by the Government 
taking over the Montgomery Ward stores in 
Chicago during this past week upon an Exec- 
utive order through the War Labor Board. 

To my way of thinking this is evidence 
enough for anybody to realize that there is 
an element in the administration, and has 
been during the past 12 years, whose main 
purpose has been and still is, to kill the 
American way of living, and in its stead sub- 
stitute a government such as we are fighting 
today to exterminate. 

There is only one hope as I see it, and 
that is for the Congress of the United States 
to see the handwriting on the wall and take 
action, immediately, without any further de- 
lay. Unless Congress does this very thing, 
there is very little hope that the boys who are 
now offering their lives on foreign soil will 
find a find a country fit for them or anybody 
else to live in when they do come home after 
the war. 

I sincerely trust and hope that Congress 
will act and that immediately. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. N. HIEBERT. 
SALINA, KANS., April 28, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk SENATOR Capper: Just a few lines to 
get some very important information in ref - 
erence to the action taken by some of the 
super powers (that can’t be wrong) in refer- 
ence to the Montgomery Ward & Co. deal in 
Chicago. 

If we have laws that permit the Govern- 
ment to take over an industry such as the 
corner merchandise store, there had better 
be some changes in the laws or some fair 
interpretations of them. 

It seems to me that if the W. P. B., or 
whatever it is, gets by” with this, we might 
Just as well call our boys back from Europe 
and other parts of the world and turn them 
loose on the source of such things that are 
not very becoming to a democratic form of 
government. 

Would appreciate your taking a little of 
your time to explain what authority the 
W. P. B. has in this case and also what you 
are doing to prevent such occurrence in the 
future. 

Yours very truly, 
L, J. Rees. 


Drs. NEWMAN & YOUNG CLINIC, 
Fort Scott, Kans., April 28, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Carrer: I am writing you today 
in regard to the seizure of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., in Chicago, Ill., by the Government. 

I will say if there is any such law in regard 
to private property, it is high time that Con- 
gress repeal that law and write one in such 
plain language that anyone can understand 
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what it means. I think this is the sentiment 
among most of the folks around these parts. 

Laws by Executive order and public courts 
operated by the President ell over the United 
States certainly is Going something to this 
coun 


try. 

I also want to drop this suggestion: If the 
farmers are paid enough for their corn so 
that they can replace it with next year’s crop, 
you would have no trouble getting corn. 

Isn't it about time that Congress takes 
these powers away from the Executive? 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. Newman, M. D. 


WICHITA, KANS., April 27, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Perhaps I’m not fully advised in 
the case of the United States Government 
taking over the Chicago Montgomery Ward & 
Co. plant on the direct order of our President, 
but to me the whole affair stinks. If such 
action isn't dictatorship, I'd surely appreciate 
a more distinct and understandable defini- 
tion of the word. 

I have no love for Montgomery Ward é: Co, 
and can’t remember buying a nickel's worth 
from them, but they should be entitled to 
run their own business—or perhaps black 
figures can’t be understood by the New Deal 
and red will be more appropriate. 

Sure these are wartimes, but the little 
fellow has been bound and gagged a long 
time, and it now appears that big ones are 
starting to fall, too. Can’t anything be done 
to restore Congress to power? 

Please do not construe this as criticism of 
your efforts. I'm just getting red headed“ 
and who else can I blow off to besides a good 
Republican? 

Respectfully yours, 
A. A. Topp. 
THE WICHITA DESICCATING Co., 
Wichita, Kans., April 29, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a word to let you know 
that thousands of your people in Wichita 
are “burned up“ at the action of the Presi- 
dent concerning the Montgomery Ward deal, 
many are wondering if even though we are 
at war, impeachment should not be the re- 
ward of one who fails to defend the Consti- 
tution. 

Sincerely, 
O. J. EASTMAN. 
Kansas CITY, KANS., April 28, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: The Government's recent 
seizure of Montgomery Ward’s Chicago plant 
appears to a lot of us voters as a rotten, high- 
handed, dirty piece of business. The com- 
pany was apparently not engaged in war 
work. Why the W. L. B. and the President 
should stick their collective necks out in this 
direction for reasons other than to fight 
unions’ battles for them is hard to under- 
stand. 

On the basis of this procedure the W. L. B. 
and the President can take over every place 
of business in the country if they want to, 
whether the business is engaged in war 
work or not. And apparently such seized 
company would not have recourse at law for 
a fair trial. 

A large section of voters that I know of, 
don’t like this action at all. I trust there 
will be a congressional investigation of this 
latest W. L. B. move and that as a result of 
such investigation W. L. B. will be told by 
Congress in a specific way what it can and 
cannot do, 

Sincerely, 
F. F. KIMBALL, 
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WICHITA, KANS., April 30, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We look astounded upon Montgomery 
Ward seizure. Congress must vigorously and 
effectively curb such unwarranted extension 
of bureaucratic power. Administrators will 
forever use maximum implied authority 
granted them not the minimum, Laws 
passed without restrictions definitely make 
you responsible for abuses. 

Kansas HOTEL ASSOCIATION, 
R. C. McCormick, President. 


EMPORIA, KANS., April 28, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I hope the Senate and 
Congress of the United States will and are 
doing something about the seizure of the 
Montgomery Ward & Co. plant. If the mayor 
of Emporia was to notify me to sign up with 
the painters union here I would tell him to go 
to a certain hot place; and I am of the opin- 
ion the President has no more authority than 
the mayor has. 

The sooner we clean out the tyrants from 
the White House the better for our country. 

Respectfully, 
J. G. FRANKLIN. 


WICHITA, KANS., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I know you are al- 
ways glad to hear expressions of opinion 
from your constituents, as I have written 
you on other occasions. 

I have talked to many of my friends con- 
cerning the current controversy of the seizure 
of the Montgomery Ward plant. They all 
seem to feel as I do that the seizure is un- 
justified and illegal. Incidentally, I am not 
connected with Montgomery Ward in any 
way and never have been, and do not own 
one share of stock. In fact, I do not even 
trade at this store. 

However, I feel very strongly that the 
seizure of private property is unconstitu- 
tional, in a case like this where the seized 
company is not directly engaged in war pro- 
duction. I hope you agree with this opinion 
and will use your influence to see that jus- 
tice is done. 

Thank you for your consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin D. FISHBACK. 
WICHITA, KANS., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: The President of the United 
States has finally used force to seize private 
property. History would indicate that such 
& move usually precedes complete dictator- 
ship. 

I'm sick at heart to realize that our own 
country is at the very brink of the thing our 
armed forces are fighting against. So are 
millions of other citizens. And what will 
those returning servicemen think and do if 
we lose our constitutional form of govern- 
ment? 

It’s too late now to discuss details and 
whys and wherefores and who is to blame. 
The time is here to end the President’s abuse 
of power. It's time for you and your col- 
leagues to take drastic measures to regain 
the powers delegated to Congress alone. How 
you do it makes no difference—call it a 
revolt by Congress, a return to representa- 
tive government, or government according 
to the Constitution. 

Short of open rebellion the people can do 
nothing except to act through their Senators 
and Representatives. Regardless of the ex- 
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ample set by the President and his followers 
the people still believe in constitutional pro- 
cedure. Therefore it’s up to you, and I, for 
one, say “go the limit.” 
Respectfully yours, 
U. A. DENKER. 


CONCORDIA, KANS., April 29, 1944. 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Although I have been on the 
verge of writing you before in regard to dif- 
ferent things which have come to pass, the 
matter of Montgomery Ward & Co. is, in my 
opinion, the most high-handed and dicta- 
torial act of this Government I have ever 
seen. 

It would certainly seem to be time, and in 
fact long past the time to see that labor 
unions, the War Labor Board, and others who 
made this disgraceful action possible are 
promptly put in their places and to see that 
the business of this country is allowed to 
function freely. 

If Congress gave these powers it is time 
they were withdrawn. 

I have never seen such general criticism 
of any situation as there is over this affair. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. Bars. 


Kansas Cor on PRESS, 
Lawrence, Kans., April 29, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: The seizure of the 
Montgomery Ward firm in Chicago by Roose- 
velt, on the flimsiest excuse ever put out by 
@ man in public office, reminds us all again 
that Congress has just got to see to it that 
war or no war law must be equal and fair to 
all in the United States. 

In that action in Chicago you have a good 
idea of what a combination of labor racketeers 
and politicians inclined to perpetuate them- 
selves in office can do in case they want to 
and that time is right here when somebody 
has to see to it that whether a man labors, 
loafs, or has money invested justice “impar- 
tial! get that quoted word—must be assured 
us all. 

To sheol with any nation or country which 
builds up one class at the expense of another, 
refusing justice and a square deal to all con- 
cerned! I maintain Congress has to take a 
hand in this diabolical game as played by 
Roosevelt under the guise of law and war 
necessity, for if Congress doesn’t see to it 
that lopsided statutes are eliminated and jus- 
tice made to prevail then we are in for some- 
thing awful once this war does end. Per- 
sonally, I can’t express myself capably this 
afternoon, but maybe in the foregoing you 
can picture some of the outrage I feel, and 
I believe I am as patriotic as any American 
citizen that lives, and, old as I am, I'd try my 
best to whip the buzzard who says I’m not. 
But I’m sick and tired of the lousy outfit 
and their apparent studied design to fasten 
on America the same style of government of 
the God-forsaken Europeans and Asiatics— 
favoritism for one class for political profit 
and legislation to enrich racketeers at the 
expense of those who toil and wear their 
lives out in hard work to live independent, 
respectable lives. 

I hope you of Congress will do something 
to see that a fair and square deal is ordered 
for all, regardless of vocation, profession, or 
what have you. Legalized racketeering is 
and has been running rampant and it is high 
time, in my judgment and dozens of others 
that I have talked with, that a fair shake 
and a square deal be provided every man in 
America. Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren ZIMMERMAN, 
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TOPEKA, KANS., April 28, 1944, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Congress of the United 
States will have completely abrogated its 
functions if it fails forthwith to make as a 
“must” order of business legislation curbing 
Ogpu or Gestapo incidents such as oc- 
curred at Chicago yesterday in the forcible 
ejection of a member of the management 
of Montgomery Ward. 

Please do not misjudge the rising temper 
of the average citizen, which is being caused 
by such flagrant infractions and violations of 
civil rights and liberties. 

Very truly yours, 
A. Lovis SOULE. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The soldiers on distant battle- 
fields must be wondering today what kind 
of a country this is that they are fighting for. 

The seizure of mines by the Government 
was a necessary action, but I see no logical 
reason for Mr. Roosevelt to immediately take 
over the entire company of Montgomery 
Ward. 

If this company is to be considered as a 
vital war industry then every industry, every 
small business, every farm might well be in 
danger, and even the very democracy for 
which our boys are fighting is in grave danger 
of being destroyed. 

Mr. Roosevelt acted hastily and no doubt 
believed he was doing the right thing, but 
no man—no matter how much experience he 
has had—is always capable of making wise 
decisions. 

As a representative of the people of Kansas 
for many years you have the respect and 
confidence of a large group of persons who 
are ready to back you up in whatever action 


you deem necessary. Montgomery Ward has 
always stood for a fair deal. Let's see that 
it gets one. 

Sincerely, 


Miss Lorna Brown. 
C. A. KARLAN FURNITURE Co., 
Topeka, Kans., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Senator: * * * Nothing in 
recent years has caused such grave concern 
in business circles as the Montgomery Ward- 
W. L. B. controversy. At our Rotary lunch- 
eon yesterday it was the sole topic of con- 
versation and men gravely admitted that a 
most serious situation has resulted from 
granting too much power and authority to 
those who are using it to further their self- 
ish interests. It is hoped that the courts 
will quickly decide this case, in all fairness 
and according to law. 

With warmest personal regards and appre- 
ciation for the fine service you are rendering, 
also hoping you are enjoying good health, 


Sincerely, 
C. A. KARLAN. 
If the Government gets away with the 
Montgomery Ward case, as a veteran of the 
First World War, I am ashamed of what I 
fought for, and my son who is now in the 
Army will feel the same. 
Harry E. BLAISDEL, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
APRIL 28, 1944, $ 
DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: What is Congress 
going to do about the Montgomery Ward 
seizure? We know you will go right. 
Best regards. 
Mrs, GEORGE Barcus, 
Chanute, Kans. 
APRIL 28, 1944. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had 
not intended te say anything further in 
regard to the Montgomery Ward case be- 
yond what I said the other day when the 

matter was injected into the Senatorial 
situation by the remarks of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
Inasmuch as the prosecution has now in- 
dulged for an hour and a half in pre- 
senting its side of the matter, I presume 
it would not be out of order to present 
some facts with reference to 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor, but this is the only time I shall yield. 
I have not yet begun my remarks, 

Mr. BRIDGES. There is only one 
thing I should like to ask the Senator. 
The other day he made a remark in re- 
ply to my statement that if the President 
could take over the plant of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. under the general powers 
which Attorney General Biddle has told 
the President he possesses, then under 
the same authority the President could 
take over any drug store or any corner 
grocery store or any victory garden in the 
land. The Senator from Kentucky at 
that time remarked that those words of 
mine fell of their own weight, they were 
so ridiculous. In view of Mr. Biddle’s 
latest statement in Chicago, as reported 
in the press this morning under the head- 
line in the New York Times “Courts 
ought to submit to President, is plea 
by Biddle in Ward case” and in the 
Washington Post this morning under the 
headline “No business immune from 
President’s war powers, says Biddle in 
Chicago,” I wonder if quite a different 
light is not shed on the very dangerous 
situation which exists. I should like to 
have the Senator make some reference 
to these statements of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will choose my own 
course in pursuing the very brief re- 
marks I had intended to submit. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think it would be 
well if the Senator were to answer my 
inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Neither the headlines 
appearing in the New York Times nor in 
the Washington Post nor in any other 
newspaper would change the opinion 
which I expressed the other day with 
reference to the Senator’s statement be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, has 
Mr. Biddle’s statement in Chicago 
changed the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The part of Mr. Bid- 
dle's statement which I read did not con- 
tain any such statement as that to which 
the Senator makes reference. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Kentucky is not up to date, then. 

Mr, BARKLEY, Not quite. I do not 
read all the newspapers which are pub- 
lished in the United States. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did the Senator read 
Mr. Biddle’s statement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I usually take home 
with me to read at night the New York 
Times, the Baltimore Sun, and the New 
York Herald Tribune, because I do not 
have time to read them earlier in the 
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day. During the day I read the Wash- 
ington newspapers. I have seen no 
such headline as that read by the Sen- 
ator. If there is such a headline, it 
would have no effect whatever on my 
opinion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. And Mr. Biddle’s 
statement would not change the Sen- 
ator's opinion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would want to read 
Mr. Biddle’s entire statement as he pre- 
pared it before judging by some para- 
graph that newspapers have picked out 
for purposes of a headline. We all find 
the difficulty here when we make a pre- 
pared statement that if it receives a 
headline at all it is something which is 
grabbed out of the body of the article or 

speech for the purpose of a headline, 
and, therefore, I do not govern myself 
by headlines. But I do not want to 
become diverted from what I intended 
to say. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I hope the Senator 
will cover it all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not going 
to cover it all. Iam simply going to put 
into the Recor some observations which 
seem to me to be entirely pertinent, but 
not for the purpose of trying the Mont- 
gomery Ward case here in the Senate, 
because I still insist that the legality of 
the action taken is a matter for the 
courts and not for the Senate of the 
United States, and all the investigations 
which might be ordered because of a 
frenzied feeling of indignation or for any 
other reason by any committee of the 
Senate would have no legal effect upon 
the action taken by the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the President. It was for that 
reason that it seemed to me wise on the 
part of the Senate to let the courts pur- 
sue the matter and decide the question 
of legality, but inasmuch as it seems 
desirable on the part ef some to try it 
here on the floor, I think it might not 
be out of place to put into the RECORD a 
few things in regard to it. 

I desire to read first an editorial from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal of last 
Friday, April 28, entitled “A Persistent 
Defier of the Government.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mourpock in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not now, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let me finish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky refuses to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The editorial is as 
follows: 

The quarrel between Montgomery Ward & 
Co. and the United States Government has a 
long history. It is the outcome of a persist- 
ent antiadministration policy first formu- 
lated by Sewell Avery, chairman of the board 
of directors, chairman also of the U» S. Gyp- 
sum Co., and a director of seven other im- 
portant Midwest industrial concerns, back in 
the days of N. R. A. The firm then chal- 
lenged the minimum wage directives of the 


National Recovery Act as “illegal and un- 
fair.” 


The history of the present stalemate dates 
from Montgomery Ward's refusal to recog- 
nize the United Mail Order, Warehouse, and 
Retail Employees’ Union as bargaining agent 
for its employees. Then began the series of 
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advertisements, signed by Mr. Avery, which 
in almost every metropolitan newspaper in 
the country has carried on a long and spe- 
cious defense of the company’s defiance of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the War 


Labor Board, the Department of Commerce, 


the Army, and the President. 

The technic of Montgomery Ward’s labor 
baiting has been polite and legalistic, in con- 
trast to the thug and tear-gas antiunionism 
of a decade ago. But it is nonetheless deadly 
and nonetheless against the spirit of the 
Wagner Act, which has translated into law the 
right of labor to deal with management 
through collective bargaining agencies of its 
own choosing. Mr. Avery's method of wear- 
ing down the union and then, after a per- 
sistent campaign of ignoring it, to claim that 
it is no longer a representative bargaining 
group is one that the Supreme Court only re- 
cently declared to be in violation of the 
Wagner Act. The Court upheld the War 
Labor Board on the point that Montgomery 
Ward now challenges, and said that in deal- 
ings with a union the company has persist- 
ently sought to break down, it must first ac- 
cept the union as bargaining agent and only 
then, after permitting the union to prove its 
power of representation, it may join with 
employees in seeking a new election. But the 
Court held that the method of first weaken- 
ing and then persistently challenging the 
union, as Montgomery Ward has done, is 
merely an effective way of breaking up unions. 

The bitterness of Mr. Avery’s antiadmin- 
istration bias, ps well as his determination 
not to yield an inch to Government regula- 
tion, is evidenced in the seizure of the plant 
under the President's order It is difficult 
to see how the President could have acted 
otherwise. Although orders from the W. L. B. 
upholding the union and recognition of the 
expired contract until a new one could be 
agreed upon are now 8 months old, the com- 
pany ignored them under its decision that the 
Board has no right to issue orders but can 
merely “advise.” Under such circumstances 
a strike was not surprising. The President, 
recognizing the fact that the strike was oc- 
curring in an important industrial region, 
that it was attracting widespread sympathy 
from other workers, and that it was interrupt- 
ing essential civilian services, ordered the 
union to call off the strike and the company 
to come to an agreement with the union. 
The union complied, the company still re- 
sisted. 

The whole question of the Presidential 
power to seize plants under such circum- 
stances and of the authority of the War 
Labor Board to back up its demands is now 
likely to be aired in court. No fair-minded 
person can hold any brief for Sewell Avery 
or for the manner in which the company has 
challenged both ‘he law of the land and the 
Presidential authority in wartime. Never- 
theless, it seems painfully unfortunate that 
the Army, in taking over the Ward plant, as 
it was Instructed to do, found it necessary to 
resort to force to remove Mr. Avery from the 
building. The order under which he was 
bodily removed was upheld by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, but the Army and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with force and the law 
on their side, might well have avoided per- 
sonal encounter with a rancorous reactionary 
and thus have avoided giving him a first-class 
ticket to martyrdom. 


Mr. President, on the 30th of April, in 
the same newspaper, appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “For the Courts, Not Con- 
gress, To Decide.” I shall not read the 
editorial, but I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp at this 
Point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of April 30, 1944} 
FOR THE COURTS, NOT CONGRESS, TO DECIDE 


It is pretty ironic that Members of the Con- 
gress which jammed the Smith-Connally 
Anti-Strike Act through over President Roose- 
velt's veto and strong protest start yelling to 
heaven the moment the act is involved 
against a conspicuously defiant employer 
Montgomery Ward & Co. But even with all 
the irritation against organized labor which 
inspired passage cf the act, it was not deemed 
feasible, though some Members of Congress 
might have liked, to exempt Sewell Avery 
specifically from its compulsions. So the 
thing for the congressional shouters to do 
is to calm down and leave to the courts the 
question of whether President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General Biddle have properly ap- 
plied the law. 

The project for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the seizure of Ward's Chicago facili- 
ties is simply silly. Investigation of the only 
question possibly involved—whether Ward’s 
is what the Smith-Connally Act calls a “plant, 
mine, or facility equipped for the manufac- 
ture, production, or mining of any articles or 
materials which may be required for the war 
effort” is already under investigation in the 
only place it may justly be investigated, that 
is, in the courts. Though the episode has 
been attended by the usual loud and tearful 
farewells to the American way, usurpation of 
the judicial function by congressional inves- 
tigating committees would seem to us a far 
more serious departure from American law 
and custom than is apparent anywhere so 
far in the Government's action in the Mont- 
gomery Ward case. 

As a practical matter, it appears to the 
Courier-Journal there is no question that 
Ward's falls into the category of a plant con- 
tributing “articles or materials which may be 
required for the war gffort.”" It deals in 
many things essential to home-front produc- 
tion, including agricultural implements;. it 
has obtained thousands of priorities from 
the War Production Board on the ground. of 
this essentialit, it owns a manufacturing 
plant which certainly would be affected by a 
strike and is making carburetors, propellers, 
and gun mounts for military aircraft. Nor 
can there be left out of consideration the 
danger mentioned by the War Labor Board, 
Mr, Biddle, and Mr. Roosevelt, that continued 
labor troubles at Ward’s would spread to 
other plants. 

However, the Courier-Journal's opinion 
that Ward's is definitely and tangibly con- 
tributing to the war effort is no more valu- 
able or important in the circumstances than 
that of a Member of Congress who thinks 
otherwise. The issue must be decided by the 
courts. Mr. Biddle promptly submitted it to 
the Federal district court at Chicago, and the 
company’s counsel were already preparing to 
do the same thing when he did so. Mr. Avery 
still has his rights—and his lawyers—and cer- 
tainly a disposition to defend those rights, 
as he sees them, through every avenue open 
to able corporation attorneys. 

Mr. Avery has been battling labor in this 
way for a long time—the union involved in 
the present case for 4 bitter years. The 
record denies that Ward's is prolabor and 
prounion, as alleged by Mr. Avery, except in 
his own private conception of those terms. 
Ward’s and other companies under Mr. 
Avery’s influence have been hostile, in the 
accepted sense of that term, to organized 
labor for years. It is a shame that he has 
pursued the quarrel so intransigently in war- 
time and that he could not continue to deal 
with the union, even under protest, in con- 
sideration of the crucial nature of the days 
through which we are passing in the world 
conflict. Surely he could have held in abey- 
ance until peacetime the point on which he 
stickles so truculently. 
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The point, be it said, is not altogether 
invalid. The ‘objection on which he defied 
the War Labor Board and refused to extend 
the union contract in Chicago was to its 
maintenance-of-union-membership clause. 
This is not the ¢losed shop, as Mr. Avery 
sometimes calls it, but it undoubtedly may 
tend to produce the closed shop. Under 
maintenance of membership, members of a 
union at the time of the signing of a con- 
tract must remain members during the life 
of the contract. It is a device accepted for 
wartime by the War Labor Board for the 
protection of unions from raids by em- 
ployers or rival unions. Undoubtedly, under 
stable employment conditions maintenance 
of union membership would maintain the 
same union as bargaining agent from one 
contract to another and probably enable it 
in time to enforce a closed shop. (It is be- 
cause of heavy labor turn-over that the Chi- 
cago union has lost strength, if it has lost 
strength, as Mr. Avery alleges.) 

The closed shop, especially in the present 
state of labor regulation where the indi- 
vidual member of many a union is a voice- 
less man, is a dubious thing, and it is a 
pity that the war found our labor legislation 
as far as it is from a just solution of the 
problems the closed-shop issue prevents. But 
these problems can't be settled all at once, 
least of all by Avery methods. It is only 
fair to roncede that back of all his reactionary 
roaring and seething he has a point, even 
if wrongly pushed, and also to concede that 
his defenders who assert that he was given 
harsher treatment by the Government than 
his oposite number in labor's ranks, John 
L. Lewis, make an unfortunately plausible 
case. 

We reprint on this page this morning two 
articles on the Chicago episode—one a piece 
from the Nation and the other an editorial 
from the New York Times—in the interest 
of public information on the issues involved. 
Both are largely factual, though presented 
from very different points of view. But, 
whatever the point of view, we cannot see 
how it is possible to differ from the Times’ 
conclusion that “the chairman and directors 
have not acted wisely from the national 
standpoint. It is one thing to make one’s 
point; it is another to act in wartime with 
unnecessary belligerence and defiance.” y 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article which I clipped 
from one of yesterday’s newspapers. 
The article is written by Dorothy 
Thompson. Miss Thompson is a well- 
known columnist and correspondent, 
and is usually credited with knowing 
something about the facts she discusses. 
If there is anything wrong with the 
facts contained in this article by Miss 
Thompson, I would invite anyone to 
challenge them. I read from the ar- 
ticle; 

When Sewell Lee Avery hissed “New Dealer” 
at Attorney General Biddle, who had en- 
tered his office to take over the plant of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., he seemed to over- 
look the fact that Mr. Biddle was there under 
a law that had originated, not in the White 
House, but in Congress, and had been passed 
over the President's veto. 


No one will dispute that. 
I read further from the article: 


The Smith-Connally Act had its origin in 
John L. Lewis’ defiance of the War Labor 
Board. The purpose of the act was to provide 
a means for enforcing acceptance by both 
employers and unions of W. L. B. orders. 
The means prescribed by the law was the 
“immediate possession” on order of the Pres- 
ident, of plants in which either employers or 
unions failed to accept the rulings of the 
W. L. B. provided the President finds “after 
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investigation” that “there is an interruption 
of the operation of such a plant as a result 
of a strike or other labor disturbance,” and 
that “the national defense program will be 
unduly impeded or delayed by such interrup- 
tion.” 

The President has no power to act, unless a 
dispute which the W. L. B. finds itself unable 
to settle is referred to him by it. Then he 
is compelled to attempt to settle it by order, 
and if this fails, to invoke the procedures de- 
fined in the Smith-Connally Act. 

Since the Board was established in Janu- 
ary 1942, it has settled 6,000 disputes and 
referred only 17 to the President. Of these 
17, 7, including this latest case of Montgom- 
ery Ward, arose out of company rejection of 
rulings, and 10 out of union rejection. Of 
the 7 plants involved, 2 were held only a few 
days; 3 have been taken since mid April; 2 are 
still being operated some months after 
seizure. 

Of the 10 cases involving labor defiance, 4 
were settled by the union on a telegram from 
the President; 6 involved taking possession of 
the plants; 4 were seized but returned to 
their owners in a few days; only 2—both coal 
mines—are stil] retained by the Government. 

There is nothing peculiar to the Montgom- 
ery Ward case, and exactly the same lawful 
procedure was followed. Employees of Mont- 
gomery Ward struck when the company re- 
fused to extend the contract with the union, 
which had been certified by the National La- 
bor Relations Board. A similar situation had 
arisen before, in 1942, when Mr. Avery had 
also refused to sign a contract. Then he 
complied upon Presidential order. The con- 
tract was for a year. When it expired, Mr, 
Avery refused to renew. The union went to 
the W. L. B. which 3 months ago ordered ex- 
tension of contract with one of the two mem- 
bers representing industry dissenting. 

The Board, on appeal, made an exception 
to usual policy. Montgomery Ward claimed 
a big labor turn-over since the last election, 
and that the union no longer represented the 
workers. The Board ordered extension of 
contract for 30 days and sent the case to 
N. L. R. B. for a new election. It has been 
uniform policy to presume contracts to hold 
until or unless new elections result in cer- 
tifying other bargaining agencies. 

There was another public hearing, and on 
April 5, the Board, this time including the 
former dissenting industrial representative, 
unanimously demanded that the company 
comply. Mr. Avery refused. So the case 
went to the President. 

The President then acted as ordered by law. 

There is no difference in procedure in this 
case and the case of the coal mines. The 
first coal strike occurred before the Smith- 
Connally Act had been passed. The act was 
passed in order to provide means of compel- 
ling compliance. When Mr. Lewis continued 
recalcitrant, the President took immediate 
possession of the mines. The President 
could not take immediate possession of Mr. 
Lewis because the act gives him no such 
power Mr. Lewis was compelled to arbitrate 
and he did not get what he had asked for. 


It has been suggested by some that 
in that case the President should have 
taken bodily possession of Mr. Lewis. 
Of course, the law did not authorize any 
such thing; and, besides that, it would 
not have had any helpful effect or would 
not have contributed anything whatever 
to the operation of the mines, if the 
President had taken bodily possession 
of Mr. Lewis or had made some other 
disposition of him. 

The article continues, as follows: 

Montgomery Ward & Co. denies that the 
labor disturbance threatens the war effort. 
The War Labor Board in other instances 


has ruled that strikes occurring in plants 
situated in centers of war industry threaten 
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to spread and indirectly affect stable em- 
ployer-employee relations to war plants. 
But in this case it is a peculiar attitude 
for the company to take, since the Chicago 
house has asked for no less than 36,000 pref- 
erential priorities from the War Production 
Board on the ground that its merchandise 
was essential to the war effort. A subsidiary 
company in Springfield, Hummer Manufac- 
turing Co., to which it is presumed the 
strike would have extended, is directly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gun mounts 
and airplane parts. < 

Montgomery Ward has defied the law which 
is a law of Congress, specifically directing 
the President's procedure. And what all the 
yelling is about I cannot understand—un- 
less it is because this is a campaign year, 
and the dispute is in Chicago. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the article written by Miss 
Thompson states that the War Labor 
Board has made an effective decision 
in some 6,000 different cases? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, Mr. President; 
the Senator is correct. What Miss 
Thompson’s article states is that the 
War Labor Board, since its establish- 
ment in January 1942, has settled 6,000 
disputes, and has referred only 17 dis- 
putes to the President. Of the 17, 10 
were on account of disturbances created 
by labor, and 7 were on account of the 
recalcitrance of employers. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I desire to 
ask the Senator a question. I do not 
think the article makes the explanation 
I am trying to obtain. Of the 17 cases 
which have been referred to the Presi- 
dent, can the Senator tell me whether 
any one of the 17 involved circumstances 
which square with those in the case of 
Montgomery Ward & Co.? In other 
words, in those 17 cases were the plants 
producing implements of war, or were 
any of them in the business of distribut- 
ing implements of war? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I presume it would be fair to say 
that in the other plants a larger propor- 
tion of the products was used for war 
purposes than would be true in the Mont- 
gomery Ward case, because it is a Nation- 
wide mail-order house, and last year sold 
approximately $600,000,000 worth of 
goods, as I recall the figures, to the peo- 
ple of the United States. In the case of 
the coal mines, which was one of the 17 
cases, of course the production of coal is 
an essential war facility, in a larger pro- 
portion, I should say, than in the case 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. In the case 
of the Brewster airplane factory, in New 
Jersey, Delaware, or wherever it may be, 
I presume it might be said to be entirely 
a war production plant. In the case of 
the Ken-Rad Co., in my own State, under 
similar circumstances the President took 
over the plant a couple of weeks ago. It 
manufactures tubes for the Army and 
Navy. Such manufacture may include a 
large proportion of its production, al- 
though it probably also produces for 
civilian consumption. In view of the na- 
ture of the business of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and the large amount of its 
sales and distribution, it may be that a 
smaller proportion of its activity is en- 
gaged in war enterprises than in the case 
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of other companies, although I presume 
the Hummer Co., which manufactures 
propellers and gun mounts, is almost ex- 
clusively engaged in the production of 
war material. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, the 
particular store of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. located in the city of Chicago is sim- 
ply a distributing agency for war ma- 
terials, as well as for civilian supplies. I 
understand that certain auxiliaries of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. do actually pro- 
duce implements of war; but so far as 
the particular store taken over by the 
Government is concerned it is my under- 
standing that it is solely a distributing 
agency, and is not engaged in any way in 
the manufacture of war products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the store in 
Chicago is concerned, I presume it is 
wholly a distribution center. I do not 
know wnuether the company manufac- 
tures anything elsewhere and brings it 
to the distribution point; but it seems 
from the facts recited in the article 
which I have just read that it has re- 
garded itself as an essential war activity, 
because it has requested 36,000 priorities, 
not only as to employees, but, as was 
sown in the evidence yesterday before 
the court in Chicago, it has requested 
priority as to materials, because it has 
been producing things which it regarded 
as essential to the war effort. It based 
its requests for priority, both as to ma- 
terials and personnel, upon its status as 
an essential war industry. 

Mr. LUCAS. In view of the fact that 
the article written by Dorothy Thomp- 
son and the argument made by her are 
based upon the fact that the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. case comes under the 
Smith-Connally Act, I was anxious to 
ascertain whether or not any of the 17 
cases which have been submitted to the 
President are on all fours with the Mont- 
gomery Ward case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I doubt if they are 
what lawyers call on all fours, because 
I presume that the proportion of busi- 
ness done by Montgomery Ward & Co. 
in distributing products is larger than 
the proportion of its business, either di- 
rectly or through its subsidiaries, in ac- 
tual war materials. 

Mr. LUCAS. Obviously the plant lo- 
cated in Chicago, the place where the 
controversy is now raging, is strictly a 
distributing agency, and not a manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be. 

Mr. DYRI. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

In that connection, it might be well 
to quote the provisions of the Smith- 
Connally Act, which was not an act of 
the President, because as Senators will 
recall, he vetoed it, and it was passed 
over his veto. I am sure the record will 
show that some of the Senators who are 
protesting most loudly because the Pres- 
ident took Congress at its word, voted to 
enact this very law over the veto of the 
President, : 

Mr. BYRD and Mr. BRIDGES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield, and if so, 
to whom? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has said that Mont- 
gomery Ward has been classified as an 
essential war industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I said it classified 
itself as an essential war industry. 

Mr. BYRD. I have received a telegram 
from Mr. Sewell Avery in which he says: 

Cxicaco, ILL., May 1, 1944. 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate: 

War manpower regulations classify Ward's 
Chicago activities as not essential or even 
locally needed. Under Selective Service reg- 
ulations Ward’s mail order and retail business 
not listed as essential activity. No Chicago 
employees have been granted deferments as 
engaged in or necessary to war production. 
Some keymen, like those of other merchants, 
have been deferred for limited periods as 
necessary in the distribution of goods con- 
sidered necessary for civilian use. 

SWELL AVERY. 


Certainly the Selective Service does 
not regard Montgomery Ward as essen- 
tial, because there is no provision for de- 
ferment of its employees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand 
why it should have made application for 
36,000 priorities unless the officials of the 
company had thought that it was essen- 
tial to the war effort. 

Mr. BYRD. Whatever they may have 
thought, the Selective Service evidently 
did not agree with them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me quote some of 
the provisions of the famous Smith-Con- 
nally Act, which was passed over the 
veto of the President, and under which he 
is now acting. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, when 
the Senator gets ready to yield, I should 
like to have him yield to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will ease the Sena- 
tor’s pain by yielding to him now. 
(Laughter. } 

Mr. BRIDGES. A while ago the Sena- 
tor said that he did not believe in what 
the newspapers said, and that what they 
said made little difference to him; yet 
he has spent the past half hour reading 
from newspapers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is not 
quoting me correctly. I said I did not 
make up my mind from reading head- 
lines in the newspapers. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Apparently what is 
written in the newspapers has some in- 
fluence, provided it is written so as to 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I placed the article in 
the RECORD for whatever any Senator 
may think it is worth. If the Senator 
does not believe that Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s opinions are worth anything 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is quite all 
right. The Senator has a right to his 
opinion. However, the Senator has not 
denied fhe facts stated. If he can deny 
them, from knowledge of his own, I wel- 
ene that denial and proof to the con- 

ary. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator be- 
lieve in what the Louisville Courier- 
Journal has to say? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Sometimes Ido; and 
sometimes I do not. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wondered if the Sen- 
ator always believed what was written 
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in the Louisville Courier-Journal. I re- 
member a recent editorial in that news- 
paper which condemned the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, which is a 
newspaper in the largest city in my State, 
has the same right to criticize me that 
it has to criticize anyone else. I have 
never protested against any criticism 
that newspaper may have made of me. 
I have not always agreed that its criti- 
cisms were correct, but I have never de- 
nied it the right to make them, and I 
hope I shall never become so thin- 
skinned that I cannot take criticisms 
from newspapers, even in my own State, 
which honestly disagree with any posi- 
tion I may take. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Senator 
condemned the newspapers from which 
I was quoting earlier in the day, he did 
not mean to condemn what all newspa- 
pers report, did he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is pet- 
tifogging. I did not condemn the news- 
papers from which the Senator read. I 
simply stated that I had not read them, 
and that I am not governed by head- 
lines. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But the Senator is 
governed by Dorothy Thompson. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not governed by 
Dorothy Thompson; but if I had to 
choose between being governed by her 
and being governed by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, I might select Dorothy 
instead of the Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have no doubt the 
Senator would do so. I think she is 
more his type. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then we have settled 
that controversy. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the statute under which 
the President has acted, and which was 
no doubt voted for over his veto by most, 
if not all, the Senators who have pro- 


tested here today because he has acted 


under it, has some interesting provi- 
sions—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield once more. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did Mr. Biddle say 
in Chicago that he had acted under the 
Smith-Connally Act? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what 
he said in Chicago. I was not there, and 
I have not read his speech. In his let- 
ter to the President, he bases his opin- 
ion, in part, upon the Smith-Connally 
Act. If the Senator will read that let- 
ter, he will see that that is true. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator likes to 
be up to date. What Mr. Biddle said 
before the court would be the latest thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it would be the 
latest thing; but I should like to see all 
of it, and not a paragraph or two se- 
lected by a newspaper correspondent, 
which he thinks more important than 
anything else in the whole speech. 

Mr. BRIDGES. All the Senator wishes 
to demonstrate is that he has a selec- 
tivity in newspapers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I have no se- 
lectivity in newspapers. But I do not 
believe it is fair that I should be required 
to make up my mind on the basis of 
newspaper selectivity of paragraphs in an 
Attorney General’s speech before a court, 
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Mr. BRIDGES. So long as the Sen- 
ator wishes to present a fair case, I 
should like to present him with a Wash- 
ington newspaper and a New York news- 
paper, so that the whole matter may be 
in the RECORD. 

Mr.BARKLEY. The Senator need not 
go to that trouble. I can buy a news- 
paper. I thank the Senator for his 
generosity, but I have that much money. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, let me proceed. I have 
already taken up more time than I in- 
tended to take. 

I read from the provisions of the 
Smith-Connally Act: 

As used in this act 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
from what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am reading section 
2 of the Smith-Connally Act, under 
Definitions.“ 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is that the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. I am reading 
from the Smith-Connally Act, called the 
War Labor Disputes Act, which was en- 
acted over the President's veto in June 
1943: 


Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term person“ means an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, corporation, 
business trust, or any organized group of per- 
sons. : 

(b) The term war contract“ means 

(1) a contract with the United States en- 
tered into on behalf of the United States by 
an officer or employee of the Department 
of War, the Department of the Navy, or the 
United States Maritime Commission; 

(2) a contract with the United States en- 
tered into by the United States pursuant to 
an act entitled “An act to promote the de- 
fense of the United States”; 

(3) a contract, whether or not with the 
United States, for the production, manufac- 
ture, construction, reconstruction, installa- 
tion, maintenance, storage, repair, mining, 
or transportation of— 

(A) any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 

(B) any building, structure or facility; 

(C) any machinery, tool, material, supply, 
article, or commodity; or 

(D) any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C); 
the production, manufacture, construction, 
reconstruction, installation, maintenance, 
storage, repair, mining, or transportation of 
which by the contractor in question is found 
by the President as being contracted for in 
the prosecution of the war. 

(c) The term “war contractor” means the 
person producing, manufacturing, construct- 
ing, reconstructing, installing, maintaining, 
storing, repairing, mining, or transporting 
under a war contract or a person whose plant, 
mine, or facility is equipped for the manu- 
facture, production, or mining of any articles 
or materials which may be required in the 
prosecution of the war or which may be use- 
ful in connection therewith; but such term 
shall not include a carrier, as defined in title 
I of the Railway Labor Act, or a carrier by air 
subject to title II of such act, 


I do not know whether Montgomery 
Ward & Co. engage in the storage of any 
articles which are regarded as essential 
to war. .I do not know whether they can 
be described as transporting articles 
which are essential to war. I under- 
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stand “storage” and “transportation” to 
refer not merely to guns, or even to ar- 
ticles which are manufactured for the 
purpose of use on a battle front, but it 
seems to me that anything essential to 
the war effort, which is being stored or 
transported, may come under such a 
definition. It still is the definition of 
5 not the definition of the Presi- 
dent. 
I read from section 3, as follows: 


Src. 8. Section 9 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“The power of the President under the 
foregoing provisions of this section to take 
immediate possession of any plant upon a 
failure to comply with any such provisions, 
and the authority granted by this section for 
the use and operation by the United States 
or in its interests of any plant of which pos- 
session is so taken, shall also apply as here- 
inafter provided to any plant, mine, or facil- 
ity equipped for the manufacture, produc- 
tion, or mining of any articles or materials 
which may be required for the war effort or 
which may be useful in connection there- 
with. 


And so forth. Here is section 6: 

Sec. 6. (a) Whenever any plant, mine, or 
facility is in the possession of the United 
States, it shall be unlawful for any person 
(1) to coerce, instigate, induce, conspire with, 
or encourage any person, to interfere, by 
lock-out, strike, slow-down, or other inter- 
ruption, with the operation of such plant, 
mine, or facility, or (2) to aid any such lock- 
out, strike, slow-down, or other interruption 
interfering with the operation of such plant, 
mine, or facility by giving direction or guid- 
ance in the conduct of such interruption, or 
by providing funds for the conduct or direc- 
tion thereof or for the payment of strike, 
unemployment, or other benefits to those 
participating therein. No individual shall be 
deemed to have violated the provisions of this 
section by reason only of his having ceased 
work or having refused to continue to work 
or to accept employment. 


It may have been unfortunate that it 
was necessary to use several soldiers in 
ejecting Mr. Avery from the plant and 
from his office. It was not the first time 
soldiers were used in the taking over of 
& plant. We all know that soldiers were 
sent to some of the mines which were 
taken over because of a labor strike and 
because the miners quit work. The sol- 
diers were not required to eject bodily 
anyone from the mines or to carry any- 
one out, because the miners, the mine 
operators, and the owners obeyed the 
order of the President, and it was not 
necessary for the soldiers to eject any- 
one. However, I do not recall hearing 
any Senator rise in his place to denounce 
the Government of the United States or 
the President of the United States, or 
the Army of the United States when sol- 
diers were sent to the mines of the coun- 
try to be on guard in connection with the 
preservation of order and, if necessary, 
to take possession of the mines which 
were taken over by the President under 
the Smith-Connally Act or under any 
authority conferred upon him by the Se- 
lective Service Act, by the Second War 
Powers Act, or any other act of Congress. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish to invite at- 
tention of the Senator to a portion of 
section 3 of Public Law 89, and to section 
9 of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. I wish to read 
the following part of the section, which 
occurs somewhat subsequent to the por- 
tion the Senator from Kentucky read: 

Provided, That whenever any such plant, 
mine, or facility has been or is hereafter so 
taken by reason of a strike, lock-out, threat- 
ened strike, threatened lock-out, work stop- 
page, or other cause, such plant, mine, or 
facility shall be returned to the owners. 


After the amendment of the Selective 
Training and Service Act the language 
was not confined to the words “strike, 
lock-out, threatened strike, threatened 
lock-out, work stoppage,” but it also in- 
cluded the words “other cause.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should interpret the 
words “other cause“ as meaning any 
other cause which might be calculated to 
interfere with the war effort. However, 
under the language read by the Senator 
from Minnesota, the President would 
have very wide authority and discretion 
in determining what would be the “other 
cause“ which would justify the taking 
over of a plant. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If I may say so, it 
seems to me that the Smith-Connally 
Act made it possible for the President to 
take over a plant whenever there was a 
threat of a strike or other labor contro- 
versy. 
ae BARKLEY. That is undoubtedly 

e. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is what I 
thought, and for that reason I voted 
against the measure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not present at 
the time when the Senate voted to pass 
the bill, the objections of the President 
of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding. But I voted for the 
Smith-Connally bill, which subsequently 
was changed by the amendments made 
to the bill in the other House. I wag 
ill and was not present in the Senate 
when, after the bill was passed by the two 
Houses, the conference report was agreed 
to. If I had been present at the time, 
I would have voted against the confer- 
ence report, and subsequently would 
have voted to sustain the veto of the 
President. 

Mr. President, I rose to state that, de- 
spite all the furor which has been cre- 
ated by the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
case there have been in the past similar 
situations in which the Army was utilized, 
No objection ever was made on the floor 
of the Senate, because they had to do 
with interruptions of work brought 
about by labor unions, not by the head of 
a great commercial organization. I do 
not know whether that fact has any- 
thing to do with the attitude of Senators 
on the subject; but if we try the case in 
the Senate, I think that circumstance is 
at least one worthy of consideration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I should like to say 
to the Senate that under a resolution 
which was adopted some weeks before 
the Montgomery Ward & Co, case came 
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into such wide public notice, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized and directed, and an allocation of 
funds was made in accordance with the 
resolution, to make a study of all Execu- 
tive orders and directives. Under the 
resolution, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary believed that the 
public interest in the Montgomery Ward 
* Co. case demanded that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary take notice of the 
situation, and proceed at once. 

Immediately on the matter being 
drawn to our attention we sent an in- 
vestigator to the city of Chicago. Re- 
ports have come in from the investigator. 
The investigator will return to the city 
of Washington tomorrow. The subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
expects to proceed with due expedition 
to the holding of hearings here in the 
Capitol, at which representatives of 
Montgomery Ward, as well as the De- 
partment of Justice, and perhaps, also, 
the War Labor Board, will be asked to 
come before it. The whole matter will 
be gone into thoroughly and fearlessly, 
with the idea of determining whether or 
not additional legislation or new legis- 
lation is necessary. That seems to me 
to be the function of a congressional 
investigating body, and we shall proceed 
along that line and proceed within the 
next few days, and continue to a conclu- 
sion, when we will render a report to 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said about that matter. 
Of course, the resolution to which the 
Senator alludes was adopted practically 
without opposition here. It was not 
adopted for the purpose of rendering any 
finding or final decision upon the legality 
of orders and proclamations which have 
been issued by the President since the 
4th of March 1933. 

I think we all agree that the function 
of committees is to provide legislation 
and recommendations for legislation, 
No matter what the Judiciary Committee 
or any other committee might report 
upon a matter of this kind, it would bind 
nobody. It would be worth whatever it 
might be worth in the way of recommen- 
dations for legislation to amend existing 
law or enact legislation where no law 
is now on the statute books. 

The point I made then and the point 
I make now is that such investigation, no 
matter what its findings may be, can 
have no legal effect upon a decision of a 
court in determining the power of the 
President. 

Mr. McCARRAN, The expression of 
the Senator is entirely correct; what he 
says is undoubtedly true; but I may say 
that in my knowledge nothing has more 
aroused the American public than has 
the Montgomery Ward case at this hour 
in this Nation. The people today are 
calling for advice as to what their par- 
ticular status is in their respective pri- 
vate businesses. It seems to me that the 
Committee on the Judiciary or any other 
committee, or the Congress itself, or the 
Senate can well afford to take steps to 
set the people at rest by some appro- 
priate act. An expression on the floor 
of the Senate, after a careful and as far 
as possible a judicial investigation of the 
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whole matter has been brought about, 
might go far in that direction, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say that I 
have no objection to the complete and 
fullest investigation of the whole Mont- 
gomery Ward episode. I had no objec- 
tion to the original resolution under 
which the Committee on the Judiciary is 
now acting. I do not care who investi- 
gates it or how many investigations are 
made, so long as an impartial report of 
the facts and recommendations of the 
committee may be concerned. 

It has been stated here that out of 
more than 6,000 labor disputes and con- 
troversies in the United States since Jan- 
uary 1942 the War Labor Board has been 
able to settle all of them except 17. I do 
not know whether the Montgomery Ward 
dispute is among the 17, but there have 
been only 17 or 18 certified by the War 
Labor Board to the President. The 
President has attempted to settle those 
17 by issuing an order in most cases for 
the striking workers to go back to work, 
and I think that in the majority of cases 
they have complied, So it seems, in spite 
of all the publicity and the Nation-wide 
interest in the Montgomery Ward case, 
growing out of its large connections and 
the sale of its commodities to some 30,- 
000,000 people in the United States, that 
there is no danger of disrupting the ordi- 
nary processes of procedure because of 17 
or 18 labor disputes, whether in that 
number the Montgomery Ward case is 
included. 

It so happens that the President took 
over a plant in my State about 2 weeks 
ago involving 4,000 employees of the 
Ken-Rad Tube Co., in Owensboro, Ky. 
The company immediately went into 
court to challenge the authority of the 
President in taking over the plant. In 
Chicago the Attorney General went into 
court by obtaining a temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order, which is fa- 
miliar to all lawyers who practice law 
in the general courts. In one case the 
company went into court to challenge 
the authority of the President in taking 
over the plant, and in the other case the 
Attorney General, or the Government 
through him, went into court to restrain 
the officers of a company from interfer- 
ing with the Government's operation of 
the plant. In both cases the court must 
decide the legality of the action taken. 

Because it is now in the courts I have 
refrained, as a Senator from Kentucky, 
as Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and others have refrained, from 
discussing that matter, although it is 
one of wide controversy in my State. 
Arguments were had before the Federal 
judge in Kentucky to determine whether 
the Government had the power to take 
over the plant. So, it seems to me to be 
extremely improper and inappropriate 
for me to discuss a cafe in my own State 
which the courts are called upon to set- 
tle, either for the purpose of trying to in- 
fluence the court or for the purpose of 
trying to obtain some political advan- 
tage because of any side I might take or 
any comment I might make upon the act 
of the Government in taking over the 
particular plant. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
read a very brief editorial which I hap- 
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pened to pick up yesterday in the Eve- 
ning Bulletin of the city oi Philadelphia, 
which I think if I recall rightly is a Re- 
publican newspaper; it certainly is not a 
Democratic newspaper. It may be inde- 
pendent; I am not certain about that; 
but it certainly is not what the Senator 
from New Hampshire would scornfully 
refer to as a New Deal newspaper. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the Senator puts me in 
that category. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At one time or an- 
other I get into all categories in my ef- 
fort to be fair. The editorial, as I have 
said, appeared in the Philadelphla 
Evening Bulletin of yesterday, and the 
title of it is, “Still a Free People.” It 
reads as follows: 


STILL A FREE PEOPLE 


Nothing but heat is added to the Mont- 
gomery Ward case by rhetorical questivns in 
Congress suggesting that Attorney (leneral 
Biddle aims to be an American Himmler or 
that a gestapo is being created. Opinions 
will differ about the wisdom of proceeding 
in the way the Government has acted, but 
our institutions are not in peril of being over- 
thrown. 

According to American tradition and prac- 
tice, the courts are now being asked to decide 
the legality of the Government's action. 
The judiciary is independent and is not be- 
ing terrorized by the Executive. This is the 
normal democratic approach to a solution of 
a conflict in interpretation of a law, and it 
bears no resemblance to procedure in? totali- 
tarian state. 

If the court should decide that the At- 
torney General’s broad views of the Presi- 
dent’s war powers are correct, the right of 
Congress to change the law remains. 

Congress also has the authority to modify 
provisions of the Wagner Act which, as at 
present administered, works injustice on em- 
ployees or promotes the type of dispute which 
has led to the Montgomery Ward seizure. 
Since the courts continue to function and 
the people have the right to select Members 
of Congress, the overthrow of basic Ameri- 
can liberties is not in sight. 


That ought to be a consoling editorial, 
from at least an independent newspaper, 
to those who see in the Montgomery 
Ward episode the undermining of all our 
liberties, the departure of free institutions 
from the American continent, and the 
tearing of our Constitution into tatters. 

I have concluded what I wished to say, 
and I therefore yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in the discussion of the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. beach head this 
morning reference was made to the 
opinion of the Attorney General which 
was submitted by him to the President, 
I have obtained a copy of the opinion 
delivered to the President on the 22d 
of April 1944 and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Record at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 22, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dran Mr. Presmpent: My opinion has 
been requested on the legality of a proposed 
Executive order directing the Secretary of 
Commerce to take possession of and to oper- 
ate certain plants and facilities of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. in Chicago, II., in which a 
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strike is now in progress. From information 
received from other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government, I understand that 
the relevant facts are as follows: 

Montgomery Ward is an Illinois corpora- 
tion with its principal place of business in 
Chicago, III. It is engaged in selling com- 
raodities by mail order and at retail and In 
manufacturing certain of the commodities 
that it sells. In the fiscal year 1943 the com- 
pany's gross sales amounted to $634,276,000. 
It is one of the two largest mail-order houses 
in the United States. The more important 
‘tems of merchandise that the company han- 
cles inctude automobile supplies; building 
materials: farm machinery, equipment and 
supplies, including repair parts; heating ap- 
paratus; plumbing supplies; electrical sup- 
plies; clothing and shoes; drugs; furniture; 
hardwere; home furnishings; s and 
tiles. The company’s plants and facilities in 
Chicago, III., include a warehouse, a mail- 
order division, and a retail store. It also 
operates mafl-order establishments in 8 
other States and retail stores in each of the 
other 47 States. The total number of the 
retail stores is in excess of 600. The com- 
pany employs approximately 70,000 persons. 
No exact information as to the number of 
its customers is available, but it is conserva- 
tively estimated that they number in the 
millions. The company owns four factories 
which manufacture paints, varnish, fencing, 
and part of the farm equipment and supplies 
sold by the company. The paint factory is 
located at Chicago Heights, NI. Other com- 
modities distributed by the company are 
bought by it directly from manufacturers. 

At the present time Hummer Manufactur- 
ing Co., a division of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., located at Springfield, III., is engaged m 
making carburetors, propellers, and gun 
mounts for military aircraft. Hummer Man- 
ufacturing Co. also makes farm supplies and 
machinery, including repair parts. Other di- 
visions of Montgomery Ward & Co. are en- 
gaged in making or distributing other goods 
that are essential to the maintenance of the 
war economy. The company is an important 
distributor of general farm supplies and of 
farm machinery, such as corn and cotton 
planters, deep- and shallow-well systems, soll 
pulverizers, hay loaders, and poultry and farm 
equipment. Approximately 75 percent of the 
mail-order customers of the company are 
farmers, engaged in the production of essen- 
tial agricultural commodities, who live in 
areas where they must depend upon mail- 
order houses for many necessary articles. 

Government agencies have recognized the 
importance of the company to our war econ- 
omy. The War Production Board has granted 
the company priority ratings for the ma- 
terials it uses in the manufacture of com- 
modities such as farm pumps, cream separa- 
tors, paint, work clothing, wire and chain, 
crate the Board regards as essential to the war 

ort. 

The War Production Board has also as- 
signed preference ratings to Montgomery 
Ward to enable it to buy from manufacturers 
other goods, for example, farm equipment, 
tools, and supplies of various kinds, that are 
required for essential civilian uses. Since 
April 1942, the Chicago branch of the com- 
pany has filed with the War Production Board 
approximately 36,000 applications for prefer- 
ence ratings of this kind. Because of the 
scarcity of paper and paper products, it is 
impossible to obtain shipping containers 
without a preference rating from the War 
Production Board. Montgomery Ward has 
been given preference ratings to enable it to 
buy containers for packaging merchandise to 
fill mall orders. Furthermore, the War Pro- 
duction Board has given Montgomery Ward 
& Co, a preference rating for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies which enables 
the company to get supplies that would oth- 
erwise be unobtainable. Because of the com- 
pany's importance to the war economy, the 
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Office of Defense Transportation has granted 
certificates of war necessity for approximately 
45 trucks that are either owned or operated 
by the company in various areas of the 
country. : 

For a number of years the company has 
been engaged in disputes with its employees. 
Since 1939 labor controversies in the com- 
pany's plants in St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Portland, Oreg., have led to four 
proceedings before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. In each of the cases the Na- 
tional Labor Reiations Board found that the 
company had engaged in unfair labor prac- 
tices and entered orders directing the com- 
pany to cease its illegal activities. In three of 
the cases the orders of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board were affirmed in whole or in part 
by cireuit courts of appeal. In the other 
ease, the first order made by the National La- 
bor Relations Board having been set aside by 
a circuit court of appeals, the Board, after 
rehearing, entered a second order which di- 
rected the company to reinstate certain dis- 
charged employees and to cease unfair labor 
practices. The company did not appeal from 
this order. 

Since 1940 the company has been engaged 
in a dispute with its employees in Chicago. 
The issues have been: (1) The right of the 
United Mail Order, Warehouse & Retail Em- 
ployees Union of the United Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Employees of Amer- 
ica to represent the employees for purposes 
of collective bargaining and (2) the terms 
and conditions of the agreements between 
the company and the union, particularly 
those relating to union security, arbitration 
of employee grievances, and seniority. The 
issues as to the representation of different 
units of the company’s employees were de- 
termined by two certifications by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, one made on 
August 26, 1940, the other on February 28, 
1942, and by voluntary recognitions of the 
union made by the company on April 27, 1942, 
and May 18, 1942. In the proceedings before 
the National Labor Relations Board which 
resulted in the certification dated February 
28, 1942, the Board found that the company 
had been guilty of unfair labor practices in its 
plant in Chicago. 

On June 2, 1942, the Secretary of Labor, 
pursuant to Executive Order 9017, dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1942, certified to the War Labor Board 
a dispute between the certified union and the 
company over those terms and conditions of 
the collective-bargaining agreement that re- 
lated to union security, arbitration of em- 
ployee grievances, and seniority. The com- 
pany then took the position that it would 
never agree to include in the contract any 
provisions for arbitration of employee griev- 
ances, seniority, or union security. The com- 
pany also objected to the jurisdiction of the 
Board. After a hedring, the public, industry, 
and labor members of the Board, on June 29, 
1942, unanimously decided that the dispute, 
if not peacefully settled, might interfere with 
the effective prosecution of the war, and that 
the dispute therefore fell within the Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

A panel, composed of representatives of 
industry, labor, and the public, heard the 
case for the Board and issued a unanimous 
report in two parts. The first part, dated 
August 31, 1942, dealt with the question 
of wages. On September 5, 1942, the Board 
unanimously adopted this part of the panel 
report and incorporated its recommendations 
in a directive order of the Board. The com- 
pany voluntarily accepted this order. 

The second part of the panel report, dated 
October 18, 1942, dealt with the questions 
of union security, arbitration of employee 
grievances, and seniority. On November 5, 
1942, the Board, following the recommenda- 
tions contained in part 2 of the report, 
unanimously directed the Company to include 
provisions for union security, arbitration, and 
seniority in its agreement with the union. 
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In a letter to the Board, dated November 13, 
1942, the company rejected this order but 
stated that if the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief directed the 
company to respect the order, it would re- 
spectfully obey. On November 18, 1942, you 
wrote a letter to the president of the com- 
pany, directing the company to comply with 
the Board’s order of November 5, 1942. 
Thereafter, the company stated that it would 
comply with this direction and on Decem- 
ber 8, 1942, the agreement became effective. 
Under the Board's order the agreement was 
to remain in force for 1 year. 

Prior to the expiration of the contract on 
December 8, 1943, the company notified the 
unton that upon the termination of the 
contract it would not recognize the union 
or negotiate a renewal of the agreement. 
The company took this position on the ground 
that despite the prior certification by the 
National Labor Relations Board, the union 
no longer represented a majority of the em- 
ployees in the warehouse and retail store, 
the two major bargaining units designated 
by the National Labor Relations Board. On 
December 6, 1943, the ensuing labor dispute 
was certified to the National War Labor 
Board by the Secretary of Labor and the 
United States Conciliation Service pursuant 
to the War Labor Disputes Act, which had 
become law on June 25, 1943. 

A public hearing was held before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board on December 16, 
1943. On January 13, 1944, the Board di- 
rected that the terms and conditions of the 
contract should be extended without change 
for a period of 30 days provided that the 
union should within that time commence a 
proceeding before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for a determination of the rep- 
resentation question. The Board further di- 
rected that if the union did begin such a 
proceeding, the terms and conditions of the 
contract should continue to govern the re- 
lations between the parties, until the issue 
as to the right of representation had been 
determined, or until further order of the 
National War Labor Board. Thereafter, the 
union complied with the Board's order by 
commencing a proceeding before the National 
Labor Relations Board, but the company 
refused to extend the contract or to comply 
with its provisions. After a hearing on March 
29, 1944, the National War Labor Board di- 
rected the company to restore the status quo 
by complying with the order of January 13, 
1944, and to maintain the status quo there- 
after until the issue as to representation 
had been finally determined. The company 
has refused to accept this order. 

Repeated efforts by the War Labor Board to 

the company to maintain the 
status quo in Chicago so that the issue of 
representation could be decided in a peaceful 
and orderly way failed, and on April 12, 1944, 
the union called a strike in the Chicago 
plant. Approximately 5,500 persons are em- 
ployed in the plant, and it is estimated that 
the greater part of these employees are now 
on strike. The National War Labor Board 
states that there is substantial and imme- 
diate danger that this labor disturbance will 
spread to other plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., including those of 
Hummer Manufacturing Co. which is now 
engaged in making parts for military air- 
craft. The Board also represents that there 
is a real and present danger that the dis- 
turbance will spread to the plants and fa- 
cilities of other companies, both in the Chi- 
cago area and elsewhere, that are engaged in 
producing essential civilian and military 
goods. Local unions in Chicago in many of 
the important war plants have voted to sup- 
port the Montgomery Ward employees who 
are on strike. The National Brotherhood of 
‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Helpers of the 
American Federation of Labor in Chicago 
are refusing to make deliveries to, or to take 
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shipments from, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Various affiliates of the railway brotherhoods 
have refused to handle deliveries to, or ship- 
ments from, Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The National War Labor Board has issued 
four other orders involving labor disputes 
arising in the plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward in Oakland, Calif.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; and 
Jamaica, N. T., and in the plant and fa- 
cilities of Hummer Manufacturing Co., at 
Springfield, Ill. The company has refused 
to accept or to comply with any of these 
orders. 

The War Labor Board states that the com- 
pany's repeated refusals to accept the or- 
ders of the Board and the recurring disputes 
between the company and its employees 
threaten to impair or to break down the 
machinery for the peaceful and orderly ad- 
justment of wartime labor disputes estab- 
lished by the Congress in the War Labor 
Disputes Act. 

By a unanimous vote of its members the 
National War Labor Board has referred this 
matter to you for appropriate action. In the 
letter of reference, dated April 13, 1944, Mr. 
Davis, the Chairman of the Board, stated 
that the repercussions of the situation in 
Chicago may have a serious effect on the 
war effort. 

In my opinion, the facts that have been 
summarized justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Montgomery Ward & Co. is engaged in 
activities cf a kind that are essential to the 
maintenance of our war economy. An in- 
terruption or stoppage of the company's ac- 
tivities would have a serious adverse effect 
upon the war effort. 

2. There is a real and present danger that 
the labor dispute that is now interrupting 
the operations of the plants and facilities 
of the company in Chicago may extend 
throughout the Nation and interrupt the 
operations of other plants and facilities of 
the company. There is an equally real and 
present danger that the dispute will breed 
other labor controversies that will interrupt 
the operations of plants and facilities of 
other companies, both in the Chicago area 
and elsewhere, that are engaged in making or 
distributing goods or performing services 
that are essential to the war effort. 

3. There is now no reason to expect that 
the disputes between the company and its 
employees in Chicago and elsewhere in the 


United States will be settled promptly and | 


peacefully either by agreement or by the ma- 
chinery that Congress has set up in the War 
Labor Disputes Act. 

The basic legal question is whether you 
have the authority to take on of and 
to operate the plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in Chicago in order to 
prevent a serious interference with the war 
effort. Section 3 of the War Labor Disputes 
Act (Public Law 89, 78th Cong.) provides, in 
part, as follows: 

“The power of the President under the 
foregoing provisions of this section to take 
immediate possession of any plant upon a 
failure to comply with any such provisions, 
and the authority granted by this section for 
the use and operation by the United States 
or in its interests of any plant of which pos- 
session is so taken, shall also apply as herein- 
after provided to any plant, mine, or facility 
equipped for the manufacture, production, 
or mining of any articles or materials which 
may be required for the war effort or which 
may be useful in connection therewith. Such 
power and authority may be exercised by the 
President through such department or agency 
of the Government as he may designate, and 
may be exercised with respect to any such 
plant, mine, or facility whenever the Presi- 
dent finds, after investigation, and proclaims 
that there is an interruption of the operation 
ot such plant, mine, or facility as a result of 
strike or other labor disturbance, that the 
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war effort will be unduly impeded or delayed 
by such interruption, and that the exercise 
of such power and authority is necessary to 
insure the operation of such plant, mine, or 
facility in the interest of the war effort.” 

On the basis of the facts that have been 
summarized, and the conclusions that those 
facts justify, it is my opinion, first, that the 
plants and facilities of Montgomery Ward are 
the kind of plants and facilities whose seiz- 
ure is authorized by section 3, and, second, 
that you may properly make the findings re- 
quired by section 3 as a condition precedent 
to the exercise of the power that it confers, 
I believe, therefore, that section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act authorizes you to take 
possession of and to operate the plants and 
facilities of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

It is not necessary, however, to rely solely 
upon the provisions of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act. As Chief Executive and 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, the President possesses an aggregate of 
powers that are derived from the Constitution 
and from various statutes enacted by the 
Congress for the purpose of carrying on the 
war. The Constitution lays upon the Presi- 
dent the duty “to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” The Constitution also 
places on the President the responsibility and 
invests in him the powers of Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. In time of war, 
when the existence of the Nation is at stake, 
this aggregate of powers includes authority 
to take reasonable steps to prevent Nation- 
wide labor disturbances that threaten to in- 
terfere seriously with the conduct of the war. 
The fact that the initial impact of these dis- 
turbances is on the production or distribution 
of essential civilian goods is not a reason for 
denying the Chief Executive and the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy the 
power to take steps to protect the Nation's 
war effort. In modern war the maintenance 
of a healthy, orderly, and stable civilian econ- 
omy is essential to successful military effort. 
The Congress has recognized this fact by en- 
acting such statutes as the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942; the act of October 2, 
1942, entitled “An act to amend the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1842 and to aid in 
preventing inflation, and for other purposes“: 
the small business mobilization law of June 
11, 1942; and the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Even in the absence of section 3 of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, therefore, I believe that 
by the exercise of the aggregate of your pow- 
ers as Chief Executive and Commander in 
Chief, you could lawfully take possession of 
and operate the plants and facilities of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. if you found it necessary 
to do so to prevent injury to the country’s 
war effort. 

I conclude that in the circumstances of 
this case section 3 of the War Labor Disputes 
Act and your constitutional and statutory 
powers as Chief Executive and Commander 
in Chief of the Army and of the Navy, con- 
sidered either separately or together, author- 
ize you to direct the Secretary of Commerce 
to take possession of and to operate the plants 
and facilities of Montgomery Ward & Co. in 
Chicago, III. 

The proposed Executive order, presented by 
the Chairman of the National War Labor 
Board and forwarded for my consideration by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, has 
my approval as to form and legality. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the remarks which I made ear- 
lier in the day in regard to the Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. case, the President’s 
message vetoing the Smith-Connally bill, 
and the yea-and-nay vote on the veto, 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent’s message and the yea-and-nay vote 
thereon were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 796, the so-called war labor disputes 
bill. 

It is not a simple bill, for it covers many 
subjects. I approve many of the sections; 
but other sections tend to obscure the issues 
or to write into war legislation certain ex- 
traneous matter which appears to be dis- 
criminatory. In the form submitted to me 
the accomplishment of this avowed purpose— 
the prevention of strikes in wartime—could 
well be made more difficult instead of more 
effective. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of the 
reasons which prompt me to veto this bill 
at this time. 

I am unalterably opposed to strikes in 
wartime. I do not hesitate to use the powers 
of government to prevent them. 

It is clearly the will of the American people 
that for the duration of the war all labor 
disputes be settled by orderly procedures es- 
tablished by law. It is the will of the Amer- 
ican people that no war work be interrupted 
by strike or lock-out. 

American labor as well as American busi- 
ness gave their “No strike, no lockout” pledge 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

That pledge has been well kept except in 
the case of the leaders of the United Mine 
Workers. For the entire year of 1942, the 
time lost by strikes averaged only five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total man- 
hours worked. The American people should 
realize that fact—that ninety-nine and 
ninety-five one-hundredths percent of the 
work went forward without strikes, and that 
only five one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
work was delayed by strikes. That record has 
never before been equaled in this country. 
It is as good or better than the record of 
any of our allies in wartime. 

But laws are often necessary to make a 
very small minority of people live up to the 
standards the great majority of people 
follow. Recently there has been interruption 
of work in the coal industry, even after it 
was taken over by the Government, I un- 
derstand and sympathize with the general 
purpose of the war disputes bill to make such 
interruptions clearly unlawful. 

The first seven sections of the bill are di- 
rected to this objective. 

Section 1 provides that the act may be cited 
as the “War Labor Disputes Act.” 

Section 2 relates to definitions. 

Section 3 gives statutory authority to the 
President to seize war facilities—a power 
already exercised on several occasions under 
Executive order or proclamation. 

Sections 4 and 5 of the bill provide for 
maintaining existing terms and conditions 
of employment except as directed by the War 
Labor Board. 

Section 6 makes it a criminal offense to in- 
stigate, direct, or aid a strike in a Govern- 
ment-operated plant or mine. 

This would make possible the arrest of a 
few leaders who would give bond for their 
appearance at trial. It would assure pun- 
ishment for those found guilty, and might 
also have some deterrent effect. But it would 
not assure continuance of war production in 
the most critical emergencies, 

Section 7 gives the National War Labor 
Board statutory authority and defines its 
powers. 

Broadly speaking, these sections incor- 
porate into statute the existing machinery 
for settling labor disputes. The penalties 
provided by the act do not detract from the 
moral sanctions of labor’s no-strike pledge. 

If the bill were limited to these seven sec- 
tions I would sign it. 
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But the bill contains other provisions 
which have no place in legislation to pre- 
vent strikes in wartime and which in fact 
would foment slow-downs and strikes. 

I doubt whether the public generally are 
familiar with these provisions. I doubt 
whether the Congress had the opportunity 
fully to appraise the effects of these pro- 
visions upon war production. 

Section 8 requires the representative of em- 
Ployees of a war contractor to give notice 
of a labor dispute which threatens seriously 
to interrupt war production to the Secretary 
of Labor, the National War Labor Board, and 
the National Labor Relations Board in order 
to give the employees the opportunity to 
express themselves by secret ballot whether 
they will permit such interruption of war 
production. 

It would force a labor leader who is trying 
to prevent a strike in accordance with his 
no-strike pledge, to give the notice which 
would cause the taking of a strike ballot and 
might actually precipitate a strike. 

In wartime we cannot sanction strikes with 
or without notice, 

Section 8 further makes it mandatory that 
the National Labor Relations Board on the 
thirtieth day after the giving of the notice 
take a secret ballot umong the employees 
in the “plants, mines, facilities, bargaining 
unit, or bargaining units,” as the case may be 
on the question of whether they will stop 
work. This requirement would open the 
whole controversy over “bargaining units,” a 
fruitful source of controversy and of bitter 
jurisdictional strife. 

Section 8 ignores completely labor's “no 
strike” pledge and provides in effect for strike 
notices and strike ballots, Far from discour- 
aging strikes these provisions would stimu- 
late labor unrest and give Government sanc- 
tion to strike agitations. 

The 30 days allowed before the strike vote 
is taken under Government auspices might 
well become a boiling period instead of a cool- 
ing period. The thought and energies of the 
workers would be diverted from war produc- 
tion to vote-getting. 

The heads of our military, naval, and pro- 
duction agencies have testified that these 
provisions are likely to be subversive of the 
very purpose of the bill—uninterrupted pro- 
duction. 

Section 9 of the bill prohibits, for the 
period of the war, political contributions by 
labor organizations. This provision obvi- 
ously has no relevancy to a bill prohibiting 
strikes during the war in plants operated 
by the Government or to a War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. If there be merit in the pro- 
hibition, it should not be confined to war- 
time, and careful consideration should be 
given to the appropriateness of extending the 
prohibition to other nonprofit organizations. 

There should be no misunderstanding—I 
intend to use the powers of government to 
prevent the interruption of war production by 
strikes. I shall approve legislation that will 
truly strengthen the hands of government in 
dealing with such strikes, and will prevent 
the defiance of the National War Labor 
Board’s decision. 

I recommend that the Selective Service 
Act be amended so that persons may be in- 
ducted into noncombat military service up 
to the age of 65 years. This will enable us 
to induct into military service all persons who 
engage in strikes or stoppages or other inter- 
ruptions of work in plants in the possession 
of the United States. 

This direct approach is necessary to insure 
the continuity of war work. The only alter- 
native would be to extend the principle of 
selective service and make it universal in 
character. 

I recognize that this bill has an entirely 
praiseworthy purpose to insure full war pro- 
duction But I am convinced that section 8 
will produce strikes in vital war plants which 
otherwise would not occur. Therefore, I 
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could not properly discharge the duties of my 
office if I were to approve S. 796. 
D. ROOSEVELT, 

THE WRITE House, June 25, 1943. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. Overton. I announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ex- 
LENDER] is unavoidably detained because of 
illness. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Senator 
from Mr. Grass] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] are absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Baier], the Senator from Idaho Mr. 
CLanK ], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] are detained on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
who, if present, would vote “yea,” is neces- 
sarily absent. 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is absent, having been directed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs as a subcommittee to visit the hos- 
pital ship which recently reached New York 
from Africa, 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. WALL- 
GREN] is absent on official business for the 
Special Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHAN- 
DLER| and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BARBOUR], who, if present, would vote “yea,” 
are paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. WALLGREN], who, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Virginia Mr. Grass] 
and the Senator from Ohio Mr. Burton], 
who, if present, would vote “yea,” are paired 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr, CLARK], 
who would yote “nay.” 

Mr. McNary. The following Senators woul 
vote “yea,” if present: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BARBOUR], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BUSH- 
FIELD]. 

The Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD| is absent on official business as 
a member of the Indian Affairs Committee. 

The Senator from Vermont |Mr. Austin] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BAR 
BOUR] are necessarily absent. : 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is 
absent as a member of the special committee 
of the Senate attending a meeting of the 
Canada branch of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association at Ottawa, Canada. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 
25, as follows: 

Yeas, 56: Aiken, Andrews, Bankhead, Bilbo, 
Brewster, Bridges, Brooks, Buck, Butler, Byrd, 
Capper, Caraway, Chavez, Connally, Eastland, 
Ferguson, George, Gerry, Gurney, Hatch, 
Hawkes, Hayden, Hill, Holman, Lodge, Mc- 
Clellan, McKellar, McNary, Maloney, May- 
bank, Millikin, Moore, O'Daniel, O'Mahoney, 
Overton, Pepper, Radcliffe, Reed, Revercomb, 
Reynolds, Robertson, Russell, Smith, Stew- 
art, Taft, Thomas of Idaho, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Tobey. Tydings, Vandenberg, Van 
Nuys, Wherry, White, Wiley, Willis, Wilson, 

Nays, 25: Ball, Bone, Clark of Missouri, 
Davis, Downey, Green, Guffey, Johnson of 
Colorado, Kilgore, La Follette, Langer, Mc- 
Carran, McFarland, Mead, Murdock, Murray, 
Nye, Scrugham, Shipstead, Thomas of Utah, 
Truman, Tunnell, Wagner, Walsh, Wheeler. 

Not voting, 15: Austin, Bailey, Barbour, 
Barkley, Burton, Bushfield, Chandler, Clark 
of Idaho, Danaher, Ellender, Gillette, Glass, 
Johnson of California, Lucas, Wallgren. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. On this question, 
more than two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent having voted in the affirmative, the bill, 
on reconsideration, is passed, the objections 
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of the President of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
RATION AND THE CHICAGO & EASTERN 
ILLINOIS RAILROAD—LETTERS BY HON. 
JESSE H. JONES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on March 30 the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. REED] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] submitted Senate 
Resolution 278, to investigate the alleged 
improper influence of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Secretary 
of Commerce with the holders of shares 
of railroad stock. 

This resolution was referred to the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and in turn was referred to the subcom- 
mittee of which Iam the chairman. To- 
day I received a letter from the Honor- 
able Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, with respect to the attempted 
manipulation of the stock of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad by a party by 
the name of Boatner. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my remarks the letter which Mr. Jones 
wrote to me today, and the letter which 
he wrote to Mr. O’Neal, president of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, on 
October 11, 1943, which speak for them- 
selves. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 30, 1944. 
Hon. Epwin C, JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Due to other en- 
gagements, it may not be possible for me to 
attend the hearing which you have scheduled 
for May 5 with respect to the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad. However, we will be glad 
to furnish you with any facts or information 
in connection with our dealings with this or 
any other railroad to which we lend money. 

My attention has been called to certain 
statements by Mr. Victor Boatner regarding 
the activities of the R. F. C. and myself in 
connection with the C. & E. I. Some of his 
statements are false, His publicity campaign 
and his appeal to Senator WHEELER seem in- 
tended to draw a red herring across his own 
trail in trying to get control of the C. & E. I. 
I think it is well known that Mr. Boatner has 
been making large profits buying and selling 
securities of this road while serving on the 
board of directors. 

He called to see me early in 1942 and told 
me that he and some associates, including a 
brokerage or banking house in New York, had 
bought a large amount of the common stock 
of this road from the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Co., something over 67,000 shares at 
$1.06 a share, and that he wanted to be 
elected to the presidency of the road. He 
solicited my support. He also stated that 
they had bought some of the preferred stock. 

In other words, for a comparatively small 
amount of money he and his associates were 
endeavoring to get control of the road, and 
Mr. Boatner its presidency at a fat salary. 

At the stockholders’ meeting May 8, 1942, 


Boatner and his group secured the election of 


five directors, and it was not long until Mr. 
Boatner was urging that a dividend of 81 a 
share be paid on the common stock. This 
Was approximately the cost to them of much 
of their stock. The board did not vote this 
dividend, but later declared a dividend of 50 
cents a share on the common. There have 
also been paid four dividends on the preferred 
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stock, one of 59 cents a share January 15, 1943, 
one of $1 a share June 15, 1943, one of $1 a 
share October 15, 1943, and one of $1 a share 
April 15, 1944. 

It is well known that in the past many 
of our railroads have suffered from exploita- 
tion, and speculators are now ative in cheap 
railroad stocks because of the large tem- 
porary earnings made possible by the war. 
These operatcrs will bear watching, par- 
ticularly with respect to roads which come 
out of bankruptcy with low fixed charges. 
Such roads are easy prey for manipulators, 
There can, of course, be no objection to 
investors buying cheap stocks, but any move- 
ment to manipulate a railroad for the per- 
sonal profit of its officers or directors should 
not be allowed, even if it requires legisla- 
tion to prevent it. 

It is well known that the physical prop- 
erties, i. e., the roadbeds, facilities, and 
equipment of all railroads have been under 
a great strain because of the war, and that 
due to a lack of available materials and the 
labor shortage, adequate maintenance has 
not been possible. The C. & E. I. is no excep- 
tion. 

The C. & E. I. was in receivership from 
May 1913 to January 1922, and in bankruptcy 
from 1933 to the end of 1940. I am advised 
that, except for a few switching engines, 
it has not been able to buy a new locomotive 
for 20 years. 

The record of this road would indicate 
that it should not only have a sound fi- 
nancial policy, but management that is in- 
terested in the ultimate success of the prop- 
erty, and not in speculating in its securities. 

The present management of the C. & E. I. 
is good, and, notwithstanding that it is 
operating largely with old equipment, it is 
doing an excellent job in this emergency. 

Upon investigation, it will be found that 
Mr. Boatner has had very little railroad 
operation experience, and none since 1931. 
While he was president of a small terminal 
or switching company at Peoria for several 
years, his only experience in management 
of a railroad was less than 2 years as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western, which 
also went into bankruptcy in 1935 and was 
reorganized in 1941, 

With the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the R. F. C. made a se. 
cured loan to the C. & E. I. Railroad of $5,- 
916,500 in 1932. Despite this aid, the road 
went into bankruptcy the following year. 

The plan of reorganization, approved by the 
United States district court, the I. C. C. and 
the security holders, required approximately 
$5,000,000 new cash, The R. F. C. was the 
only source from which this new money 
could be had. The plan allowed the R. F. C. 
$6,262,090 first mortgage bonds for its debt 
and accumulated interest. In addition, the 
R. F. C. bought $4,933,000 first mortgage 
bonds at par, making a total R. F. C. invest- 
ment in the first mortgage bonds of the road 
of $11,195,000. 

To insure the R. F. C. against loss should 
it become necessary to sell its bonds at a 
discount, it received $1,244,000 additional first 
mortgage bonds and some other collateral. 

Bonds aggregating $1,034,000 have been 
paid, leaving a balance now due the R. F. C. 
of $10,161,000. The bonds may be called at 
intervals prior to January 1, 1952, at 105 
percent of their face value, from January 1, 
1952 to January 1, 1961, at 102 percent of 
their face value, and after 1961 at 101 percent. 

The Federal court and the directors of the 
road approved the mortgage, and under its 
terms, Boatner's contention that the road 
can now legally redeem the whole issue at 
par is not true. 

The plan cf reorganization approved by the 
Federal ccurt and the I, C. C. called for a 
board of 13 directors, and provided that, as 
long as the R. F. C. owned as much as $1,000,- 
000 face value of the road's first mortgage 
bonds, it should be entitled to approve only 
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8 of the 13 directors, which certainly does 
not constitute control. 

Of the present board, the three directors 
approved by the R. F. C. are the Honorable 
Will Hays, former Postmaster General, Mr. 
Frank Watts, honorary chairman of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, and Mr. James 
Leavell, president of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago. 

The R. F. C. has been practically the only 
source of credit for railroads for more than 
a decade. Its loans are made on a con- 
structive basis, with no fees or underwriting 
charges. We have a definite responsibility 
in making loans to railroads, and while we 
are not interested in who owns them, we 
are interested in their management and 
financial policy if they come to the R. F. C. 
for money. Management is often as much 
a factor in lending money as the actual se- 
curity offered. 

It is my considered judgment that if Mr. 
Boatner has been speculating in the stocks 
or other securities of the C. & E. I. Rail- 
road while serving as one of its directors, 
as is indicated by the records, he should be 
disqualified for any position of management 
in connection with the road. The officers 
and directors of a railroad represent the 
holders of all of its stocks and securities, 
and should not speculate in them or be al- 
lowed to speculate in them, 

Mr. Boatner’s published statements leave 
the impression that the policy of the R. F. C. 
is not in the best interests of stockholders of 
corporations which find it necessary to bor- 
row from it. The facts are exactly to the 
contrary, and where loan agreements give the 
R. F. C. responsibility with respect to divi- 
dends to stockholders of its borrowers (which 
is not true in the case of the C. & E. I), it 
cooperates with management and does not 
interpose objection to their payment when 
consistent with a sound financial policy 
of the borrower. However, generally speak- 
ing, corporations which can only borrow from 
the Government should not be too free in 
the payment of dividends. 

I enclose copy of my letter of October 11, 
1943, to Mr, O'Neal, president of the C. & E. I., 
copy ot Which was sent to each of the directors 
of the road. 

I will appreciate your placing this corre- 
spondence in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


OCTOBER 11, 1943. 
Mr. C. T. O'NEAL, 
President, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railrcad Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. O'NEAL: I am advised that at the 
directors’ meeting of the Chicago & Eastern 
Tilinois Railroad Co., September 17, 1943, a 
motion to declare a dividend on the common 
stock was offered but failed to carry because 
of a tie vote, six of the directors present 
voting against the dividend and six for it. 
I am further advised that the directors will 
egain consider the subject of a dividend 
on the common stock at a special meeting to 
be held October 15. 

The directors of the road have the sole 
responsibility of its management, including 
the payment of dividends when earnings are 
sufficient to pay them. However, in view of 
all the circumstances in connection with this 
railroad—the fact that it was in receivership 
from May 1913 to January 1922, and in bank- 
ruptcy from April 1933 to January 1941, and 
that investors in the road's securities tock 
heavy losses—the directors would not be in 
too big a hurry to pay dividends on the pres- 
ent common stock of the road, when such 
dividends could only be paid because of un- 
usual earnings due to the war, and which 
are temporary. 

As late as November 1941, the holders of 
a substantial amount of this common stock 
bought 67,484 shares of it from the Chesa- 
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peake & Ohio Railway Co., at $1.06 a share, 
and they are now insisting upon a dividend. 

The road still has a large debt which should 
be greatly reduced before any dividends are 
paid on the common stock. 

Do you not think it would be better and to 
the interest of the road if such funds as can 
be spared during this period of high earn- 
ings are used to retire debt in some fair pro- 
portion between its first mortgage and income 
bonds? I am sure the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation would cooperate with you 
in such a plan. > 

This course will work to the ultimate bene- 
fit of the stockholders. 

As you well know, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was the only source of 
credit available to this railroad for its last 
reorganization, and if we are to judge the 
future by the past, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or some other Govern- 
ment agency is apt to be the principal source 
of credit for railroads in the future, partic- 
ularly when earnings are lean. 

Again, I emphasize that the management 
of your road is with its directors. My con- 
cern is that of one who has lived with troubled 
railroads for a dozen years and who feels that 
many of their troubles have come from im- 
provident financing and not from the phys- 
ical operations of the property. 

We should bear in mind the possibility that 
other forms of transportation will make fur- 
ther inroads on the railroads after the war. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to each 
of your directors. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF CER- 


TAIN ANIMAL AND PLANT PESTS AND 
DISEASES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4278) to provide for the 
control and eradication of certain an- 
imal and plant pests and diseases, to 
facilitate cooperation with the States in 
fire control, to provide for the more effi- 
cient protection and management of the 
national forests, to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of agricultural conservation and 
related agricultural programs, to facili- 
tate the operation of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, to aid in the or- 
derly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, House 
bill 4278 is the unfinished business, and 
I hope the Senate will now give consider- 
ation to the measure. 

Mr. GERRY. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ellender Murdock 
Austin Ferguson Murray 
Bailey George Overton 
Bankhead Gerry Radcliffe 
Barkley Gillette Reed 

Bilbo Green Reynolds 
Brewster Guffey Robertson 
Bridges Hatch Russell 
Brooks Hawkes Shipstead 
Buck Hayden mith 
Burton Jackson Stewart 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Byrd Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Carawsy Langer Tunnell 
Chavez Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Mo. McCarran Vandenberg 
Connaily McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Cordon McKellar Weeks 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Maybank Wherry 
Downey Mead White 
Eastiand Millikin Wilson 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Bone], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WatsH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to at- 
tend the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Philadelphia, and is, 
therefore, necessarily absent. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS and Mr, Pepper], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
are detained on public business, 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. O'DANIEL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. TRU- 
man] and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] is absent because of a death 
in his family, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Hotman], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr, Moors], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Rever- 
coms] and the Senator from Indiana 
IMr. WIILIs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WII Ex] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. East- 
LAND in the chair). Sixty-nine Senators 
have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 2 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in consid- 
ering House bill 4278, I wish to make an 
explanation. The bill has passed the 
House. It was sent to the Senate and 
was referred to our committee. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia, Representative 
Pack, the author of the bill, claimed that 
it embodied only the items which went 
out of the appropriation bill in the House 
on points of order because they were not 
legally authorized. When the bill came 
to the Senate, the Senate replaced those 
items in the bill and made appropriations 
therefor. The gentleman from Georgia, 
Representative Pace, asked that the 
items which went out in the House on 
points of order be included in the pend- 
ing bill. 

With the exception of certain amend- 
ments offered by various Senators, and 
which have been incorporated in the bill, 
it seems to me that the only items which 
are in the bill are those which went out 
in the House on points of order and were 
reinstated and appropriated for by the 
Senate when the appropriation bill came 
to the Senate. 

In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has had 
charge of the agricultural appropriation 
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bill in the Senate, when it has come over 
from the House, he is familiar with the 
various items which have been reinstated 
and appropriated for. Therefore, I shall 
ask him to take charge of the bill, except 
as to the amendments. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the senior Senator from 
South Carolina a question, 

There have been no hearings held on 
this bill by the Senate committee, have 
there? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. House bill 4278 is 
one of the most important bills to come 
before the Senate in a long time. The 
distinguished Senator has said that it is 
an authorization bill. That is true. It 
authorizes many things which are con- 
troversial. It authorizes many things 
upon which not one single word of testi- 
mony has been submitted to show the ne- 
cessity of the authorization. 

Mr. SMITH. But appropriations have 
been made for those items, and they have 
been carried in the agriculture appropri- 
ation bills the Senate has passed. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I agree with the 
Senator; but if it is mot necessary to 
have an authorization, why bring such 
a bill before the Senate now? 

Mr. SMITH. In order to obviate the 
loss of time occasioned by points of or- 
der in the House, which result in such 
items being stricken from the appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has stated 
that there have been no hearings on this 
bill before the Senate committee. There 
were two meetings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, both 
of which I attended. The first meeting 
was just before the recess, and after a few 
minutes we adjourned until after the re- 
cess. A week ago last Friday, as I recall 
the date, the committee met again for 
an hour and 30 minutes. Three amend- 
ments to the bill were submitted in the 
committee. One of them was for the 
school lunch program; another for the 
Farm Security Administration; and the 
third was a tobacco amendment in which 
the Senator from South Carolina was 
interested. Those amendments were 
very briefly discussed by the Senators 
present. Representative Pace, of North 
Carolina, appeared before the committee 
and very briefly explained the bill. 

Not a single word of testimony was 
submitted by anyone showing the need 
for any of the provisions of the bill. 
I therefore move that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in order that hear- 
ings may be held and testimony submit- 
ted substantiating the need for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the motion will be promptly voted down. 
There is absolutely no justification for 
recommitting the bill to the standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BUSH FIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. If I correctly un- 
derstood the Senator, he stated that 
there is no need for a hearing on this 
bill, one of the most important bills 
which have come before the Senate, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That is my opinion. 
In this instance there is no need for 
hearings before the standing Committee 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because the items embraced in the 
bill, with one or two exceptions to which 
I shall refer in a few minutes, have been 
the subject of lengthy annual hearings 
before the subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, some of them for as 
long as 50 years. I have before me the 
hearings on the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill which were held by the sub- 
committee last year. Those hearings 
lasted for weeks, as they have in prior 
vears— most of these matters have also 
been discussed on the floor of the Senate 
at great length on many occasions. 

The necessity for the bill grew out of 
a controversy in the other body between 
the standing Committee on Agriculture 
and the Committee on Appropriations. 

The items which appear in this bill, 
some of which have been in appropria- 
tion bills for 50 years, deal with things 
which are part of the warp and woof of 
the agricultural life of the Nation. 
They are items which are essential to 
the public health of our people, and 
affect every American family. There 
was no need on earth for the standing 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to retrace that ground, when there were 
literally hundreds of pages of testimony 
which had been adduced by another com- 
mittee, and which were available for the 
use of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I understood the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] to 
say that appropriations had been carried 
for all the items which are included in 
the bill. I was curious to know what 
necessity there was for the proposed 
legislation if there has been law on the 
statute books authorizing such appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has been no 
specific legislation. I will come to that 
point if the Senator will permit me to 
proceed for a few minutes. 

When the agricultural appropriation 
bill came to the Senate from the House 
last year it was nothing but a skeleton. 
Because of the controversy to which I 
have referred, the Rules Committee re- 
fused to give the Committee on Appro- 
priations a rule. The bill was then 
riddled on points of order. 

I wish to call attention to some of the 
items which were stricken out on points 
of order in the House, because of the 
contention that there was no basic au- 
thorization. 

One item was for the treatment of 
tubercular cattle, and the eradication of 
Bang’s disease, to assure a pure source 
of milk and meat for the people of the 
Nation. That item had been the sub- 
ject of congressional consideration and 
appropriation since 1891, but it was 
stricken out in the House before the 
bill came to the Senate, and there is no 
specific authorization for it in the stat- 
utes. 

I could enumerate other items in ex- 
actly the same category. The work in 
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the eradication of cattle ticks has been 
of vital importance to every section of 
the country; yet there has been no spe- 
cific legislative authorization for deal-. 
ing with the cattle tick. Year after year, 
as the agricultural appropriation bill 
was presented, there were lengthy hear- 
ings upon the appropriation item to show 
the importance of eradicating the cattle 
tick. Hearings were held by the Senate 
committee last year, and the record of 
those hearings is available to all Mem- 
bers of this body, to show the tremen- 
dous importance of this work; and yet 
there was no specific legislative authori- 
zation for the work of eradicating cattle 
ticks. 

The item dealing with hog cholera and 
related swine diseases has been included 
in agricultural appropriation bills since 
1899, but there was no specific legisla- 
tive authorization for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to attempt to assist farmers 
in dealing with hog cholera and related 
swine diseases. ` 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL., I yield. . 

Mr. WHITE. Am I justified in un- 
derstanding, then, that the proposed 
legislation is an authorization for appro- 
priations which have been made in the 
past? 

Mr. RUSSELL, It is. 

Mr. WHITE. Does it undertake to 
legalize what has been done heretofore? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not think it 
is in the nature of an ex post facto law, 
because when the Congress enacts an 
appropriation bill, the authorization in 
the appropriation bill is legislation for 
1 year. The purpose of the bill is per- 
manently to define the power of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment in dealing with these questions. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me put it this way: 
As I understand, the bill seeks to make 
lawful in the future activities for which 
there has been no specific statutory au- 
thority in the past, and to lay the basis 
for future appropriations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is correct, 
However, there is considerable contro- 
versy on this point, because it has been 
contended that the broad powers con- 
ferred on the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the act creating the Department in 1862 
were sufficient to enable him to do this 
work. I myself believe that under that 
language, which instructs him to acquire 
and diffuse among the people general in- 
formation on subjects connected with 
agriculture, in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word, he 
would be enabled to carry on a great 
many of these activities. However, the 
House of Representatives decided other- 
wise. We cannot legislate without their 
cooperation and assistance. Indeed ap- 
propriation bills must originate there. 

Senators will recall that when the 
agricultural appropriation bill was be- 
fore us last year approximately 136 
amendments were recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations. A great 
many of those amendments were legisla- 
tive in nature. Senator after Senator 
rose and condemned the Committee on 
Appropriations for attempting to legis- 
late, merely because we were seeking to 
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see that the vital work of this Depart- 
ment was carried on, and that it did not 
break down in instances in which the 
work had been in progress for a great 
number of years. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to obviate that criticism in the future, 
and clearly to define and limit the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in deal- 
ing with these questions. 

There are only two new matters in the 
bill, and I shall refer to them as soon as 
I have enumerated some of the other 
items involved in the bill. 

Another item relates to scabies in 
sheep and cattle. That work has been 
carried on since 1895. If the Senate 
should recommit the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry and en- 
danger the appropriation items, it is pos- 
sible that this work would be discon- 
tinued as of the 1st day of July. 

Another item relates to dourine in 
horses, and emergencies arising out of 
the existence of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases of animals. That has par- 
ticular reference to the dread hoof-and- 
mouth disease. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? è 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, Of course, I believe that 
a bill of this kind should be passed 
authorizing a great many things which 
have previously been done but for which 
there has been no specific legislative 
authority. However, when we come to 
pass an authorization bill, the problem 
is somewhat different from that in con- 
nection with an appropriation bill. ln 
other words, we are permanently grant- 
ing certain powers to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I concede that. 

Mr, TAFT. For instance, I am some- 
what puzzled about the language con- 
tained in section 11, page 2, which reads 
as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, either inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with States or 
political subdivisions thereof, * * * is 
authorized to control and eradicate tuber- 
culosis and paratuberculosis of animals— 


And so forth. Authority is there ex- 
pressed in very general terms. The lan- 
guage is “to control and eradicate.” 
Will the Senator tell me what he thinks 
aman can do to control and eradicate? 
Does that language mean that he may 
step into any farmyard, trespass upon 
any person’s property, and tell him what 
kind of medicine he shall administer to 
his cattle? I do not know what it would 
mean, but when authority is given in 
such sweeping terms it seems to me that 
there should be a greater specification of 
just what may be done to carry out the 
program. The program is a highly 
desirable one, of course, and I have risen 
only to suggest a legal question which 
I should like to have the Senator explain, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio knows the difficulties 
which we would encounter if we were to 
attempt to spell out all of the activities 
involved in dealing with each one of 
these specific diseases of animals or the 
pests or insects which attack plant life 
of this country. I think the power of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to go into 
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different farms and to eliminate diseases 
in certain areas has been determined 
judicially in litigation interpreting simi- 
lar language which has been carried in 
appropriation bills. 

I should like to refer the Senator from 
Ohio to page 22 of the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill in order to show that the 
language he has read from is practically 
the same language included in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill passed by the 
Senate last year. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator from Ohio that this pro- 
vision has been in operation for years. 
There has been no difficulty in its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The language re- 
ferred to by the Senator appears on page 
22 of the current appropriation bill. It 
reads as follows: 

Eradicating tuberculosis and Bang's dis- 
ease: For the control and eradication of the 
diseases of tuberculosis and paratuberculosis 
of animals, avian tuberculosis, and Bang's 
disease of cattle. 


A certain sum is appropriated, and 
power is given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if it is necessary, to condemn and 
destroy tubercular cattle, or cattle react- 
ing to the tests for Bang’s disease. That 
is a public-health measure. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am not 
objecting at all to the measure. I merely 
say that when we are asked to authorize 
somebody to step upon the premises of 
another person and condemn his prop- 
erty, as well as destroy his animals, I 
think a wise legislative policy would pro- 
vide the manner in which it should be 
done, the remedies which could be pro- 
vided, and deal generally with the whole 
problem so that we would not have such 
a situation that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might make any regulation he 
pleases concerning the condemnation of 
animals. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Each year the Con- 
gress protects the situation to which the 
Senator refers in the appropriation bill. 
When the Congress makes appropriations 
for each of these items limitations are 
written into the measure and they have 
been carried in the bill for a long num- 
ber of years. They are applicable to 
each of the diseases for which the ap- 
propriation is made. In the pending ap- 
propriation bill under the item for Bang’s 
disease and tubercular cattle, language 
is provided which is a limitation on the 
power of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
to the amount which he can pay for dis- 
eased animals, and such limitations 
have been in similar bill for years. 

Mr, TAFT. I suggest that the limita- 
tions should be in the authorization bill 
and should not depend on someone put- 
ting something in or taking it out of the 
appropriation bill. If we are formally 
to authorize a program which has never 
been authorized except by appropriation, 
it should be spelled out properly with the 
limitation applying to the particular pro- 
gram. As I have said, I do not think 
there is anything more important than 
the proposed program. Iam raising only 
the question as to the form in which to 
provide the authorization. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As the Senator knows, 
it would be almost impossible to draft a 
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more detailed authorization for each of 
these items, The bill would be very much 
longer than it is, and there would be 
more confusion than we havenow. From 
my experience in undertaking to handle 
the agricultural appropriation bill, I 
think it would be most unwise to attempt 
to do what the Senator has suggested. 
For example, if there should be a severe 
epidemic of hog cholera in a certain area, 
and the law provided that the Secretary 
of Agriculture could contribute only one- 
half of the cost of the serum, it would be 
necessary to pass an act of Congress to 
enable him to contribute one-half of the 
cost of the serum to save the hogs in that 
community. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. If Congress should put 
the limitation in an appropriation in 
June and the disease occurred in October 
the Secretary would have to come to 
Congress and get an appropriation. We 
cannot legislate for an indefinite period. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, but the Senator 
from Ohio is aware that a deficiency bill 
comes through this body almost every 
2 or 3 months, and by leaving the mat- 
ter of a specific regulation as to each 
individual disease, and each type of ani- 
mal, open to appropriations limitations 
we would have a much more flexible pro- 
gram, and one which would enable the 
farmers and the consuming public of the 
Nation to be more adequately protected 
than would be possible by providing for 
the situation line by line in a permanent 
statute, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
make the general criticism that over and 
over again.we have passed general au- 
thorizations, thinking they meant one 
thing, and the executive departments 
have found that they meant a great deal 
more. The moment we abandon our 
duty of prescribing definitely the prin- 
ciples of the programs to be carried out 
we then broaden the power of the execu- 
tive, and lead to the very kinds of abuses 
of power which are now being critcized 
throughout the country. That is not so 
much the fault of the Executive as it is 
the fault of Congress in writing blank 
checks for effectuating the programs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure that the 
Senator from Ohio would not undertake 
to compare this proposed legislation 
with any general grant or delegation of 
power. Of course, if we are to proceed 
on the assumption that the people who 
are to carry out these programs will 
willfully abuse their power and run over 
people, stand at their doors and kill their 
animals, then we can vote against any 
kind of control and let all the pests and 
diseases destroy everything. If we do 
that, we shall perish. We are barely 
holding our own in the age-old battle be- 
tween man and the bugs and diseases 
which threaten our sources of food and 
clothing. I have heard no charges that 
the Department has abused its powers in 
the past. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, I do not 
suggest anything like that at all. I 
should like to have the Senator’s assur- 
ance that he does not think this measure 
would grant any authority to go beyond 
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the program which has been conducted 
during the past 5 years under other ap- 
propriation bills, 

Mr. RUSSELL. With the exception of 
the amendments with respect to the 
Rural Electrification plan there is no 
new power of consequence delegated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture over and 
beyond that which was delegated to him 
year after year in appropriation bills. 
za Senator from Ohio can be assured of 

at. 

Mr. President, I shall continue to refer 
to some of the items involved in this bill. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If these items are 
in the appropriation bill why is it now 
necessary to have a general authoriza- 
tion bill covering them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, under the 
rules of both Houses a suspension of the 
rules is required in order to insert the 
items each year. The Senator will re- 
call that last year the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tarr] criticized the Committee on 
Appropriations for bringing in legislative 
amendments. We are now attempting 
to cure the situation by suggesting an 
authorization by statute. This is to 
give the statutory authorization that we 
did not have last year, for which we 
were roundly condemned and cyiticized 
on the floor. 

Mr, President, some of the other work 
that is more or less important to the 
people of this country that is involved in 
this bill are the funds for the control 
and prevention of the spread of the 
Japanese beetle, which has been a very 
destructive pest. That insect has caused 
a great damage in this country, but 
through the fine work that has been done 
by Dr. Annand and his associates in the 
Department of Agriculture splendid 
progress has been made in preventing the 
spread of the Japanese beetle. Other 
pests involved in the program are the 
sweetpotato weevil, the Mexican fruit- 
fiy, the citrus canker, the gypsy and 
brown-tail moth, the Dutch elm disease, 
the phony peach disease. Barberry 
eradication is also included. There is 
nothing of greater importance to the 
wheat growers of this Nation than the 
work the Department of Agriculture has 
done in attempting to eliminate the bar- 
berry bush, which is the host plant for 
the rust that has cost the wheat farmers 
tens of millions of dollars. There is no 
specific statutory authority for this work, 
and the entire appropriation for next 
year will be in danger if this bill should 
be sent back to the committee. 

There is likewise included the corn 
borer, which in times past has been very 
destructive to the corn farmers of the 
country, but there has never been any 
specific legislative authority to enable 
the Secretary to combat it. 

There are a number of other items, I 
might refer to bee-breeding work that 
has been carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture. People may scoff at the 
work the Department has done in deal- 
ing with bees, but bee culture and its 
related activities represent more than a 
hundred-million-dollar-a-year business 
for the farmers of this country. There 
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has been no statutory authority for the 
bee-breeding work of the Department; 
and if this bill is sent back to the com- 
mittee, it will endanger that work. If 
no appropriation can be made, those who 
are engaging in the work of bee culture 
will be exposed to great loss. 

There are other items which are of 
tremendous importance. Senators will 
recall that last year on the floor we had 
to offer a legislative amendment to at- 
tempt to wipe out the inequalities which, 
due to a shift of the rural population, 
existed between the several States in the 
case of funds for experiment stations and 
for county agents in the Extension 
Service. 

There is no legislative authority for 
that fund. We offered it from the floor, 
but the House has resisted an appro- 
priation because there was no legisla- 
tive authority. Here is an opportunity 
to get legislative authority for some- 
thing which the States affected have 
contended is vitally important to them. 

The State that will suffer the largest 
loss in the Extension Service is the State 
of Texas which would lose $37,000. Sec- 
ond is the State of South Dakota, which 
would lose for the Extension Service 
$27,493, without this legislative authori- 
zation. The State of Oklahoma is third; 
it would lose $23,000. The State of 
North Dakota would lose $17,783. The 
State of Nebraska would have taken 
from its extension fund $22,872. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I do not want to 
be placed in a wrong position by the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
about the various items. I may be in 
favor of all of them when they are 
properly explained, as the Senator is 
now doing; but my experience in the 
Committee on Agriculture was that after 
a few brief moments in the committee 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee said, “All in favor will signify 
by saying ‘aye.’” I said, “Wait a mo- 
ment. I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions”; but the chairman said, “We have 
not time; all in favor will signify by 
saying aye.“ That is the kind of hear- 
ing we had in the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me to say so, I think 
he is mistaken in saying that I suggested 
that we did not have time. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. If I misquoted the 
Senator I apologize most humbly. 

Mr. SMITH. I think I said that the 
questions asked were not pertinent. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have the highest 
esteem for the chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee. I regard him as my 
personal friend and he has been very 
kind to me since I have been in this 
body. I would not for the world say 
anything that might be considered a 
misquotation of what he said. That is 
the way I thought he expressed himself. 
At any rate, I wanted answers to some 
questions. There are many things in 
this bill, though not the things the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia is talk- 
ing about, that need explanation, and 
I hope we will have an explanation, and 
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I want to ask him a number of ques- 
tions before we get through. I do not 
desire to be placed in the position of 
appearing to be opposed to the eradica- 
tion of plant diseases because I am for 
all such activities. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I can assure the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that I am not 
undertaking to misrepresent his position, 
but I am undertaking to show the im- 
portance of this bill in preserving agri- 
cultural activities that are vital to farm 
life and that are now under way. That 
is all this bill does, with the exceptions 
that I shall advert to in a few minutes. 
I am sure the Senator approves many of 
these items, but all of them will be en- 
dangered if the Senate recommits the 
bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As a member of the Ag- 
ricultural Committee, I should like to say 
that I do not recall any request for hear- 
ings, I ask the chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee if he had any request 
for hearings on this bill which he re- 
fused? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not even from the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I had no request for 
hearings. ; 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me the time 
to ask for hearings on this bill was 2 or 
3 weeks ago rather than to wait until the 
bill comes on the floor of the Senate and 
then seek hearings. I hope the motion 
Will not prevail, because, if it does, the 
effect will be to kill, among appropria- 
tions authorized by this bill, the contro- 
versial matter of the school-lunch pro- 
gram. If this bill is recommitted, I sup- 
pose it would have the effect of killing 
that program. If anybody wants to kill 
that program, I say let him come on the 
floor of the Senate and argue against it, 
and not try to kill it by the process of re- 
committing the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
make my position clear. There is no 
man on this floor who can accuse me of 
refusing to grant every legitimate request 
that comes before my committee. No 
one even intimated that a hearing on the 
bill was desired. As I recall, everybody 
appeared to be satisfied. I asked for a 
vote, and I got a pretty good response. 
I think the votes were all in the affirma- 
tive except one. I merely wish to state 
that I do not want 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JACK- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield further; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, and when this 
controversy is over I hope Senators will 
allow me to proceed with my explanation, 
I shall be very brief. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I want to correct 
the distinguished chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee. One of his own 
party joined against reporting the bill 
favorably. 

Mr. SMITH. I am sorry that the two 
combined. We have some curious combi- 
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nations, anyway. This matter was so 
universally accepted—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield further? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield the floor if we are 
going to have that kind of procedure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I will 
resume my discussion as to the effect of 
this proposed legislation on the Exten- 
sion Service. There are a large number 
of States which, due to a shift of their 
farm population after the census of 1940, 
would suffer a considerable reduction in 
appropriations for the Extension Service 
unless some substantive legislation were 
enacted. This is the only substantive 
legislation of which I have any knowledge 
which would affect that situation. 

Other States include the State of Kan- 
sas, a great agricultural State. If this 
proposed legislation should fail or be re- 
committed and the-delay should cause 
the defeat of these appropriations 
through technical or other causes, the 
State of Kansas would suffer a reduction 
of $23,078.07 in its extension fund. The 
State of Iowa would suffer a reduction of 
$12,874.34. The State of Colorado would 
suffer a reduction of $12,587.27. 

These are funds which are tremen- 
dously important to the county agents 
and to the general scheme of extension 
service in the States. 

Mr.. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. I am unfamiliar 
with some of the terms the Senator uses, 
but I cannot see why a reasonable delay 
to inquire into the purpose of these pro- 
visions would mean a failure of the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Of course not, if there 
were reasonable delay. I do not know 
what the Senator would mean by “rea- 
sonable.” I do not think there is any 
necessity on earth for any hearings on 
the very item I am now discussing—the 
extension item. We have had the heads 
of the land-grant colleges before the 
Committee on Appropriations year after 
year, and they have testified at great 
length as to the desirability of these ap- 
propriations. Yea, they have stated it 
would almost break down the county- 
agent work in their several States if they 
were not allowed. Yet there has never 
been enacted any general substantive 
law. We have gone along from year to 
year. Last year the House eliminated 
the item on the floor of the House 
through a point of order, and it was 
finally inserted in the Senate only after 
notice had been given of motion to sus- 
pend the rules, and then it took all the 
power which could be exerted to see that 
it was finally left in the bill. 

This year the House Committee on 
Appropriations got a rule from the Rules 
Committee which limited the items in 
appropriations to the items contained in 
the bill that is now before the Senate, 
and if this bill were recommitted I say 
that in my judgment it would at least 
endanger some of the items, because we 
have no way of knowing what other legis- 
lation will intervene, or when we would 
be able to get the bill upon the floor 
again. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on page 25 
of the bill, section 703, appears this lan- 
guage: 

The Department of Agriculture is author- 
ized to erect, alter, and repair such buildings 
and other public improvements as may be 
necessary to carry out its authorized work. 


I was informed that the Department 
of Agriculture had in contemplation a 
very elaborate plan to erect public build- 
ings all over the country, in each county 
seat. Can the Senator tell me whether 
or not the purpose of the pending au- 
thorization is to permit that to be done? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not heard any 
such thing. The purpose of this section 
in the bill is to place upon the Congress, 
in connection with each appropriation 
bill, the responsibility of determining 
whether or not buildings should be con- 
structed. It is not only an authorization 
in the nature of a limitation on the pow- 
ers of the Secretary and the Department 
of Agriculture, but it leaves in the Con- 
gress, in connection with each appropri- 
ation bill, the power to determine the 
amount which shall be appropriated. 
The Secretary cannot spend any part of 
an appropriation for permanent. build- 
ings unless it is specifically outlined in 
an appropriation bill, and earmarked 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRD. Is the Senator aware of 
any such proposal on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not heard of it, 
and I am frank to say that I do not be- 
lieve any such idea exists. I cannot 
credit the rumor which has reached the 
Senator. 

Mr, BYRD. It was published in the 
newspapers, and I was informed that 
such a plan was under advisement, to 
erect in all the county seats public build- 
ings to house the various activities. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; the Secretary 
of Agriculture could not construct a 
building of that nature without specific 
appropriation by Congress, and I might 
say that, for my part, I should at this 
time oppose any such idea. I do not 
think funds should be appropriated for 
that purpose now. Under this section no 
funds can be expended on public build- 
ings unless there is specific authorization 
in an appropriation bill. So that every 
Senator will have a chance to vote yea 
or nay as to any public building proposed 
to be constructed by the Department of 
Agriculture. In the agricultural appro- 
priation bill we limit the cost of any 
structure which may be erected by the 
Department of Agriculture. There is no 
power anywhere to expend any of its 
other appropriations on any such build- 
ing program. 

Mr. President, when the bill reached 
the Senate committee three amendments 
were adopted. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senator from Georgia to 
the proviso in the provision to which the 
Senator from Virginia has adverted, 
which should be read. It is as follows: 

Provided, That no building or improvement 
shall be erected or altered under this au- 
thority unless provision is made therefor in 
the applicable appropriation and the cost 


thereof is not in excess of limitations pre- 
scribed therein. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad the Senator 
read the language in the bill. It bears 
out what I have stated, that no building 
could be constructed by the Department 
of Agriculture unless a specific appro- 
priation were made for that purpose in 
the agricultural appropriation bill. I do 
not know of any other department which 
has a limitation as rigid and binding as 
that which we are imposing upon the 
Department of Agriculture in the pend- 
ing measure. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators 
to some changes proposed in the basic 
law affecting the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The only ones of any consequence 
are those relating to the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration at the present 
time is authorized to borrow funds at a 
rate of interest not greater than the aver- 
age rate of interest that has applied to 
loans made within the last year on 10- 
year obligations. That caused the Rural 
Electrification Administration to have an 
interest rate running from 2½ percent to 
around 3 percent, and the flat charge to 
the R. E. A. cooperatives was 3 percent. 
The pending bill reduces the interest 
rate on R. E. A. loans made by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to 134 
percent, and reduces the interest rate on 
loans made by the R. E. A. to local co- 
operatives to 2 percent. Certainly these 
cooperatives, in view of the splendid rec- 
ord of repayment they have made, are 
entitled to this better rate of interest. 

I wish to point out to Senators that 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation was 
specifically authorized by law to borrow 
funds from the Treasury at 1 percent. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, under its basic law, borrows funds 
from the Treasury at an interest rate of 
1 percent, and the provision before us 
allows the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration three-quarters of 1 percent 
profit over and above the rate they pay 
the Treasury for the funds. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
be kind enough to explain the provision 
on pages 17 and 18, where alteration of 
the law is proposed? The wording is as 
follows: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
hereby authorized and directed to make loans 
to the Administrator, upon the request and 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
such amounts in the aggregate for each fiscal 
year commencing with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, as the Congress may from time 
to time determine to be necessary. 


Does not that have the effect of remov- 
ing any limitations on the amount of 
money the Administration can spend, ex- 
cept the limitations imposed by the Com- 
mitee on Appropriations? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Yes;itdoes. Inother 
words, it eliminates any limitation other 
than that Congress may put in the ap- 
propriation bill for each year. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Will the Senator 
please tell us why the committee saw fit 
to remove the limitation? 

Mr, RUSSELL, I will tell the Senator 
pores I conceive to be good reasons for the 
action, 
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We all know that at the present time 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
is building up a huge backlog of requests 
for service to the farm homes of this 
country. It is impossible to deal with 
them during the war period, because of 
the fact that the wires and other things 
which go into the construction of a power 
line are critical materials which the 
armed forces need. As I have said, the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
a backlog of requests for good, repayable 
loans, which I think amount to some- 
thing over $100,000,000 at the present 
time, and some of the cooperatives are 
not filing their requests, because they 
know it would not avail them anything, 
with the tight condition as to copper and 
other electrical equipment. So, in order 
to enable us, when the war shall end, to 
give impetus to the rural-electrification 
program, and give employment to our 
people, this limitation was removed, and 
the matter was left to the judgment of 
Congress. 

All the wisdom and all the vision of 
the ages will not perish when this Con- 
gress shall be adjourned sine die. Other 
Congresses will be just as interested in 
seeing that proper limitations are im- 
posed on the activities of agencies and 
that the business of the Government is 
conducted properly, as are the Members 
of this Congress, and in view of the very 
unusual situation which exists in the 
need for rural electrification, these 
changes were made. 

Mr, President, I call attention to the 
fact that the amortization period of 
Rural Electrification Administration 
loans is changed from 25 years, as it is 
in the existing law, to 35 years, in the bill 
before us. 

That is one of the major changes I 
desire to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. It is not because of the fact that 
these rural electric cooperatives that 
have borrowed these funds need the 35 
years to repay present loans. Nearly 
1,000 cooperatives have anticipated their 
repayments, and only a few of them are 
in arrears on their payments. Most of 
them have already paid a great many 
obligations which have not matured. 
Some have purchased War bonds. The 
proposed extension from 25 to 35 years 
is made because of the fact that under 
existing law there is a limit on the num- 
ber of farms in each mile that can be 
served. The more thickly settled areas 
have largely been reached with elec- 
tricity. If those who live in the more re- 
mote sections are to be reached, it will 
require a little more time to amortize 
than af present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, WHERRY. Does the repeal pro- 
vided in section 504 also raise the lim- 
itation on the amount, which is now $40,- 
000,000? 

Mr, RUSSELL. It does; yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The same thing is 
done in section 504 as is done in the other 
section to which reference was made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; that is correct. 
The limitation is changed in two places 
in the bill. ' 
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Mr. WHERRY. So that whatever is 
necessary to be done under the author- 
ization will be done by appropriation? 

Mr, RUSSELL. Yes, whatever Con- 
gress is convinced is necessary. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, appropria- 
tions must be made from year to year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. One more question. I 
should like to ask about section 303. Has 
the Senator an explanation to make of 
the amendment on page 13, section 303? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will indulge me I shall reach 
that as soon as I have cleaned up the 
matter of rural electrification. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In the judgment of 
the Senator will a study of the record 
show that 35 years will take care of most 
of the extreme rural lines that cannot 
get in under the 25-year program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will not take care 
of all cases, but I think it provides a 
pretty fair compromise. The Associa- 
tion of Rural Electrification Cooperatives 
wanted 50 years. Some of the depart- 
ments thought that 25 years was long 
enough. I think the 35-year period will 
enable them to reach nearly all the farm 
homes in this country that they wish to 
serve, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should also like to 
ask the Senator if in his judgment he 
believes that in the future we may be 
able to reach even more distant rural 
localities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that the 
change will have that effect. Of course 
this is a tremendous improvement over 
anything we have had up until now, 
and it should be a great benefit to the 
rural users of electric current. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I want to thank the 
Senator from Georgia particularly in be- 
half of our rural population. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know the deep in- 
terest the Senator from South Carolina 
has particularly in the question of rural 
electrification, and which he had even 
before he came to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think that briefly 
covers the changes which have been made 
in the existing law which relate to the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

There are two amendments which were 
suggested by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. One of them is section 303, 
to which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] has just referred, and the other 
is what is commonly known as the school 
lunch program. Senators will remember 
that these items have been the subject 
of great discussion on the floor of the 
Senate, as well as in the committees, and 
I certainly do not think that the opinion 
of any Senator with respect to either one 
of these items would have been altered 
by any hearings, however long extended, 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry may have carried on. 

Section 303, which relates to what is 
commonly known as the Farm Security 
Administration, gives the Farm Security 
Administration the power to proceed 
under all the limitations which were 
added by the Congress last year to the 
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agricultural appropriation bill. Sen- 
ators will recall that last year the Con- 
gress placed a limitation of $2,500 on the 
amount that any borrower could borrow 
from the Farm Security Administration. 
We provided for the liquidation of all the 
collective farming projects, and they are 
now in process of liquidation. But Con- 
gress prohibited the making of loans to 
cooperatives, and otherwise sought to 
eliminate some of the activities of the 
Farm Security Administration which had 


subjected it to considerable criticism in 


the past. I think I should say here that 
the Farm Security Administration last 
year made a magnificent record. It col- 
lected $128,720,000, whereas it loaned 
only $97,000,000. 

Mr. President, that bears out the con- 
tention that those of us who have sup- 
ported this program have made here 
from year to year, that these people, 
though small farmers, would pay as 
quickly as anyone else when they were 
able to pay. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration is collecting about $1.30 for 
every dollar that matures. The Admin- 
istration is collecting many old loans, in 
some cases loans which practically have 
been written off the books. The F. S. A. 
in my judgment is justifying the action 
of the Senate last year when it took so 
strong a stand that the Farm Security 
Administration should carry on in the 
fiscal year 1944. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
understand that a better record is be- 
ing made this year than was made last 
year? As I understand, in my State 
loans are being repaid at the rate of $2 
for every $1 in new loans made. I think 
that holds more or less true for the whole 
country. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The record is improv- 
ing from day to day. During the hear- 
ings which were held before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee when dealing 
with agricultural appropriations week 
before last it was stated by the Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Hancock, who made a very 
profound impression upon the commit- 
tee, I might say, that as compared to the 
$1.32 of collections to which I have just 
referred for every dollar that was loaned, 
that this year the collections are run- 
ning as high as $1.70 for every dollar 
that has been loaned, showing that these 
poor people are doing their very best, 
when they have the money, to meet their 
obligations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr, WHERRY. The last time we dis- 
cussed this matter on the floor of the 
Senate the Senator from Georgia was 
reminded of the fact that there were 
several Government agencies loaning 
money on the same basis, nonrecourse 
loans, such as the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, the Farm Security 
Administration, Emergency Crop and 
Feed Loans Section, F. C. A., and others, 
I think the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Ex- 
penditures in Government shows that 
there are 20 Government agencies lend- 
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ing money to the farmers. It was my 
understanding from the Senator from 
Georgia that because of the manpower 
situation and the overhead, some prog- 
ress was being made to streamline these 
agencies into one, and that the next time 
this matter came up the chances were 
that something along that line would be 
accomplished. Can the Senator tell me 
and the other Senators present whether 
anything like that has been done? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think I recall the 
colloquy which took place between the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Georgia last year. I told the Sena- 
tor that the House Committee on Agri- 
culture had appointed a subcommittee 
to go into this question. That subcom- 
mittee has gone into it rather ex- 
haustively, and out of the hearings it has 
held has come a bill which has been in- 
troduced, the number of which I do 
not remember, but which is known as 
the Cooley bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is not as comprehensive 
as the Senator would indicate, but it 
does deal with some five or six of these 
lending agencies. 

Mr. WHERRY. Are they the non- 
recourse lending agencies? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know of but one 
agency which makes nonrecourse loans 
above the value of crops planted. That 
agency is the regional agricultural credit 
corporation, 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration make nonrecourse 
loans? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration makes full faith 
credit loans to each borrower. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the amount 
of the outstanding loans of F. S. A. today? 
Has the amount in total dollar volume of 
loans decreased or increased? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I have heretofore 
pointed out on this floor, a great many of 
these obligations were not made by the 
Farm Security Administration. Some of 
them came down from the old State re- 
habilitation agencies, and some of them 
came to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion from the Rural Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, as it was called. The total 
amount of the principal of all these 
agencies, not just the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration—— A 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether the Senator has the 
figures for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration alone? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; Ido. But I de- 
sire to present a full picture. The total 
amount of the principal of all these 
agencies, not merely the Farm Security 
Administration, is approximately $511,- 
420,000. With reference to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, I do not have be- 
fore me the table which I requested, and 
which was presented by the Administra- 
tor. It is my recollection that the figure 
for rural rehabilitation loans outstanding 
is 83 70,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator that I checked 
the figures day before yesterday; and 
if I got them correctly, approximately 


_ $1,825,000,000 has been loaned for all 


agricultural purposes. Of that one bil- 
lion ; eight-hundred-and-some-odd-mil- 
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lion dollars, approximately $980,000,000 
has been loaned by the small private 
banks, namely, the country banks and 
other private banks throughout the 
country. That leaves nearly 50 percent 
that is being loaned today through the 
governmental lending agencies. 

It is my feeling and my thought that 
with the banks so full of money, and 
with no place to make a loan, it is time 
for Congress to restrict rather than to 
broaden any governmental lending 
agency, especially in view of the fact 
that it seems that the country is now 
overproduced. We cannot obtain decent 
prices for our livestock, and there is a 
question about obtaining sufficient feed. 
We have representatives of governmen- 
tal lending agencies walking over each 
other’s feet, trying to make loans in 
competition with each other, at a time 
when the private banks of the country 
cannot find places to make loans with 
their money. 

I do not mean we should not have the 
governmental agencies ready at all times 
to make loans; but I say that if my fig- 
ures are correct—and I think they are— 
the governmental lending agencies to- 
day are lending nearly as much money, 
dollar for dollar, as are the private banks 
throughout the country. 

If that be true, in view of the man- 
power shortage which exists in the 
United States today, it is time the Con- 
gress streamlined these agencies, and 
had only one agency, rather than half 
a dozen or more Government agencies 
fighting each other in their attempts to 
make loans to the farmers. Further- 
more, it was my absolute understanding 
before the committee which studied 
agricultural lending agencies that when 
the need no longer existed, such an 
agency would fold up. I should like to 
know what, if anything, has been done 
with the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That matter is not 
dealt with in this bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has some study been 
made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; but that mat- 
ter is not gone into in this bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. However, I under- 
stand that by the pending bill we are 
making the Farm Security Administra- 
tion a permanent institution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That would be the 
effect if the committee amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Prior to this time the 
Farm Security Administration has been 
only a temporary agency, and has come 
before Congress each year for an appro- 
priation. But under this authorization 
we would be setting up a permanent 
agency of the Government. I appreciate 
that no one is better informed about the 
matter than is the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russet], who knows the agricul- 
tural set-up from beginning to end. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I knew the amount 
loaned by the R. A. C. C. this year, I 
would state it; but I do not have the 
exact information before me at this 
time. I know that agency has made 
some loans, but I do not know their exact 
amount. 
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Mr. WHERRY. It seems to me that 
if the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Georgia himself a few months ago 
were put into effect, namely, to stream- 
line five or six, if not all, of the Govern- 
ment agencies lending money to farm- 
ers, and from them to form one agency 
which would be used to make loans to 
farmers—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not give the Senator from Nebraska any 
assurance last year that these lending 
agencies would be consolidated. I told 
the Senator a study was being made to 
that end in the House of Representa- 
tives. Such a study was made and, I 
understand, was pursued very diligently 
in the House of Representatives, and a 
bill drawn up on the basis of the study 
has been introduced. 

Of course, I do not entirely agree with 
the Senator’s philosophy on this matter. 
I think there is a very definite need to 
have credit available at low rates to all 
the farmers of the country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield to me, on that 
point let me say that I did not say we 
should eliminate all governmental agen- 
cies lending money to farmers. I said 
we should consolidate them. My theory 
is that the Government should make 
loans to farmers only when the private 
banks fail to function in that respect. I 
cannot see that any relief from lending 
to farmers by governmental agencies is 
being obtained today despite the fact 
that such lending by governmental 
agencies is unnecessary at this time. It 
is unnecessary today because interest 
rates are so favorable, the banks are 
bursting with money, and the private 
banks are making only approximately 
half the agricultural loans. The neces- 
sity for a streamlining and consolidation 
of the governmental lending agencies is 
all the more necessary in view of the 
pressing manpower shortage in this 
country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that we are undertak- 
ing to safeguard the interests of the pri- 
vate banks in connection with this legis- 
lation. Last year, after all the agitation, 
the following language was included in 
the law; and if the bill passed this year, 
as recommended by.the committee, that 
language will still be in the law: 

For additional funds for the purpose of 
making rural rehabilitation loans to needy 
individual farmers, who are unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere at comparable rates for the 
grea where such loan is proposed to be made. 


In other words, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration cannot make a loan to a 
farmer if that farmer can obtain from 
any other source the needed funds at 
comparable rates within the area in 
which he lives. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have in my file let- 
ters stating that representatives of these 
governmental lending agencies are run- 
ning around the country, competing 
with each other for loans. Also, the 
fact that today the Federal agencies 
lending money to agricultural borrowers 
have made such loans to farmers on 
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about a dollar-for-dollar basis with 
loans made to the farmers by private 
banks indicates the length to which these 
governmental agencies are going. They 
are asking for these loans; they are 
soliciting for them. I think all that is 
unnecessary, On the basis on which the 
Senator has put the case, certainly there 
is no justification for having the gov- 
ernmental lending agencies today loan 
money dollar for dollar with the private 
banks, which cannot loan anywhere near 
all the money they have available. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator from Nebraska is 
lumping the amounts for all the gov- 
ernmental lending agencies, including 
the Federal land bank. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration had only $57,000,- 
000 last year. 

Mr. WHERRY. The ones Iam talking 
about are the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation loans in the amount 
of $54,000,000; livestock loan companies, 
discounting at Federal intermediate 
credit banks loans in the amount of $41,- 
000,000; and Farm Security Administra- 
tion loans of approximately $370,000,- 
000—— 

Mr, RUSSELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct: 
83 70,000,000 is the approximate amount 
of the outstanding loans made by the 
Farm Security Administration. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is obliged to be in error. 
Last year the bill allowed the Farm Se- 
curity Administration only $67,000,000 
for loans. 

Mr. WHERRY. How many are in ex- 
istence, let me ask? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Or, approximately 
$370,000,000 are in existence, but that 
represents several years’ business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Approximately $370,- 
000,000 of such loans are outstanding 
today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then such loans were 
made this year. 

Mr, RUSSELL. That amount was not 
loaned this year. The Senator is wholly 
in error on that point. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration could loan only 
$67,000,000 during the last year. 

Mr. WHERRY. A loan which was 
made a few years ago, and which was 
renewed this year, is a loan this year, so 
far as that is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not all the loans were 
renewed this year. 

Mr. WHERRY. The figures I gave do 
not include the amounts of loans made 
by the Federal land bank. The total 
amount of money loaned by governmen- 
tal agricultural lending agencies runs 
into the billions of dollars. But I am 
using the figures for the five or six Fed- 
eral lending agencies I have referred to, 
that are lending money only to farmers, 
for agricultural purposes. The figures 
I have cited do not include the amounts 
of real estate loans made by the Federal 
aag bank and Farm Mortgage Corpora- 

on. 

Mr. President, if an attempt were made 
to justify the Farm Security Administra- 
tion on the basis of need, it is my conten- 
tion that it could not be so justified today, 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to reiterate that the Senator from 
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Nebraska is obliged to be in error with 
respect to the figures he has cited. If he 
contends that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has made $370,000,000 worth of 
loans this year he is obliged to be in er- 
ror, because the total amount of money 
the Congress allowed the Farm Security 
Administration this year for loans was 
$67,000,000. The Senator is talking 
about all the accumulation of outstand- 
ing loans made over a period of 6 or 8 
years. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am talking about 
the same loans that the private banks of 
the country are anxious to make, but 
have not been able to make because they 
have had to compete with the govern- 
mental lending agencies. Regardless of 
whether the loans were made yesterday 
or the day before, it is true that that 
much money is being loaned to the 
farmers. 

Mr. President, I have sent for the de- 
tailed figures relative to the amounts of 
agricultural loans, and I now have them 
before me. They are as follows: 

On June 30, 1943, the amount of agri- 


| cultural loans outstanding totaled $1,- 


874,000,000; and Government agencies 
accounted for almost one-half. In de- 
tail, this staggering total is made up as 
follows: 


Millions 
Commercial banks 8980 
Production credit associations 255 


Livestock loan companies, etc., dis- 
counting at Federal intermediate 


ORG PIs ers eae 41 
Regional Agricuitural Credit Corpora- 

K ee Se) FEA Sian eae 54 
Farm Security Administration 379 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Sec- 

e N 165 

A 1. 874 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 


Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Is there any prece- 
dent, rule, or custom, which requires that 
testimony must be taken with regard to 
every item in a bill before the bill can be 
reported to the Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know of any 
such rule; and I know of no item with 
which Senators ought to be more famil- 
iar than the one we are now discussing. 
It has occupied the time of the Senate 
for 2 or 3 days each year during the past 
3 or 4 years. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I understand the 
ground for asking that the bill be recom- 
mitted to be that there are some items in 
the bill on which no testimony has been 
taken. I was wondering if there was any 
precedent or authority behind that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I never heard of it. I 
know that other committees often report 
ag on which no hearings have been 

eld. 

Mr. TUNNELL. When there are hun- 
dreds of items in a bill, if testimony must 
be taken as to each item, it involves end- 
less expense, does it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Undoubtedly the cost 
of printing the record alone would be 
tremendous. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In response to 
some of the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], let me 
say that so far as the Farm Security 
Administration is concerned, it has not 
been in the position of needing to solicit 
any clients. As a matter of fact, under 
the limitation fixed by the Senate in the 
last appropriation bill, every Farm Se- 
curity Administration agency of which 
I know anything—and I know about all 
of them in the State of Wisconsin—has 
& backlog of applicants for rehabilitation 
loans, and such applicants cannot be ac- 
commodated because the Congress has 
not provided a sufficient sum of money 
to accommodate all those who desire to 
obtain this type of loan. 

In the second place, it is the policy, 
in conformity with the statute enacted 
by the Congress, that each client who 
comes to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion seeking a rehabilitation loan must 
demonstrate that he is unable to ob- 
tain a loan under. comparable terms and 
conditions from a private lending or- 
ganization or corporation within his com- 
munity. 

In the State of Wisconsin many of 
these loans, which have reached the point 
where the banks regard them as suitable 
loans, are being refinanced by the banks 
after the borrower has reached the posi- 
tion where the bank considers him a good 
risk. That is true in Wisconsin, and I 
believe it is true throughout the coun- 
try. In other words, the Farm Security 
Administration is making these loans only 
when the applicants cannot obtain them 
under similar terms from other sources. 
Then, when a sufficient amount of col- 
lateral has been accumulated so that 
the loans are desired by the banks, it is 
the affirmative and aggressive policy of 
the Farm Security Administration to get 
the banks in the various localities to 
refinance the loans, and thus release fur- 
ther funds which can be loaned to ap- 
plicants who are waiting to be accom- 
modated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the Senator 
has correctly stated the policy which pre- 
vails in all States of which I have knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, Again I raise the question 
of the rather curious method by which 
we are passing an authorization bill. The 
language of the bill is: 

Sec. 303. That all purposes and objects of 
expenditure which are provided for under 
the item “Loans, grants, and rural rehabili- 
tation,” in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1944, are hereby author- 
ized for each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, in the man- 
ner, in the detail, and under the conditions, 
authorities, restrictions, and limitations as 
are contained in the item referred to, and 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated and to be otherwise made available 


such sums as Congress may deem necessary 
for the purposes of this section. 


In other words, we are enacting a 
statute by incorporating, by reference, 
a lengthy provision in the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act of 1944, as a perma- 
nent authorization act. I think that is 
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the poorest kind of draftsmanship for 
legislation. 

I ask that there be printed in the REC- 
ord at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, from the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act of 1944, the language under the 
heading “Loans, grants and rural re- 
habilitation,” so that we may know what 
law it is we are enacting at this point. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I am glad the Sena- 
tor offered that language for printing 
in the Recorp. I had intended to offer 
it. 

There being no objection,.the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOANS, GRANTS, AND RURAL REHABILITATION 


To enable the Secretary through the War 
Food Administration to continue to provide 
assistance throvgh rural rehabilitation and 
grants to needy farmers in the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, including 
(1) farm-debt-adjustment service, and mak- 
ing and servicing of loans and grants under 
this and prior laws; (2) loans to needy indi- 
vidual farmers; (3) grants; and (4) liquida- 
tion as expeditiously as possible of Federal 
rural-rehabilitation projects under the super- 
vision of the War Focd Administration, 
$20,000,000, which sum shall be also available 
for necessary administrative expenses inci- 
dent to the foregoing, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where; compensation of experts without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended; purchase of lawbooks, books of 
reference, periodicals, and newspapers; pur- 
chase, operation, and maintenance of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; and 
printing and binding: Provided, That the War 
Food Administrator shall transmit to the 
Congress semiannually a progress report with 
respect to the liquidation of Federal rural 
rehabilitation projects, under his supervision, 
showing by name and by States all disposi- 
tions of such projects, or parts thereof, to- 
gether with the amounts of Federal funds 
expended in the process of liquidation, and 
any losses incurred in the use of such funds: 
Provided further, That during the first 4 
months of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, the Administrator of the War Food 
Administration may, in his discretion, au- 
thorize expenditures from this appropriation 
at a rate in excess of one-twelfth of the total 
appropriation during each of such months. 

In making any grant payments under this 
act, the Secretary is authorized to require 
with respect to such payments the perform- 
ance of work on useful public projects, Fed- 
eral and non-Federal, including work on pri- 
vate or public land in furtherance of the con- 
servation of natural resources, and the provi- 
sions of the act of February 15, 1934 (5 U. S. C. 
793), as amended, relating to disability or 
death compensation, and benefits shall apply 
to those persons performing such work: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply to any 
case coming within the purview of the work- 
men’s compensation law of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession, or in which the claimant 
has received or is entitled to receive similar 
benefits for injury or death. 

For additional funds for the purpose of 
making rural rehabilitation loans to needy 
individual farmers, who are unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere at comparable rates for the 
area where such loan is proposed to be made, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
euthorized and directed to make advances to 
the Szeretary upon his request in an aggre- 
gate amount of not to exceed $60,000,000. 
Such advances shall be made (1) with in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent per annum 
payable semiannually; (2) upon the security 
of obligations acceptable to the Corporation 
heretofore or hereafter acquired by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to law; (3) in amcunts which 
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shall not exceed 75 percent of the then un- 
paid principal amount of the obligations se- 

such advances; and (4) upon such 
other terms and conditions, and with such 
maturities, as the Corporation may deter- 
mine. The Secretary shall pay to the Cor- 
poration, currently as received by him, all 
moneys collected as payments of principal 
and interest on the loans made from the 
amounts so advanced or collected upon any 
obligations held by the Corporation as se- 
curity for such advances, until such amounts 
are fully repaid. The amount of notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other such obligations 
which the Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered to issue and to have outstanding at 
any one time under the provisions of law in 
force on the date this act takes effect is here- 
by increased by an amount sufficient to carry 
out the provisions of this paragraph, 

None of the moneys appropriated or other- 
wise authorized under this caption (Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation”) shall be 
used for (1) the purchase or leasing of land 
or for the carrying on of any land-purchase 
or land-leasing program; (2) the carrying 
on of any operations in collective farming, 
or cooperative farming, or the organization, 
promotion, or management of homestead 
associations, land-leasing associations, land- 
purchasing associations, or cooperative land 
purchasing for colonies of rehabilitants or 
tenant purchasers, except for the liquidation 
as expeditiously as possible of any such proj- 
ects heretofore initiated; or (3) the making 
of loans to any individual farmer in excess 
of $2,500; or (4) the making of loans to any 
cooperative association; or (5) the making 
of loans for the payment of dues to or the 
purchase of any share or stock interest in any 
cooperative association (except for medical, 
dental, or hospital services) or for any ex- 
penditure other than that deemed necessary, 
in the discretion of the Administrator, for 
the production of agricultural commodities, 

The Secretary of Agriculture may expend 
funds administered by him as trustee under 
the various transfer agreements with the 
several State rural rehabilitation corporations 
only for purposes for which funds made 
available under this caption may be ex- 
pended, and the limitations applicable to 
such funds shall also be applicable to the 
expenditure of such trust funds by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. $ 

The appropriation and authorizations 
herein made under the heading “Loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation,” shall con- 
stitute the total amount to be available for 
obligation unier this heading during the 
fiscal year 1944 and shall not be supple- 
mented by funds from any source. 

No part of the appropriation herein made 
under the heading Loans, grants, and rural 
rehabilitatian” shall be available to pay the 
compensation ðf any person appointed in ac- 
cordance with the civil-service laws. 


Mr. TAFT. That authority is rather 
broad. It would authorize the Secre- 
tary, through the War Food Administra- 
tion, to continue to provide assistance to 
the farmers. Let me ask the Senator 
how the Farm Security Administration 
comes under the War Food Administra- 
tion. Is this provision being adminis- 
tered entirely by the War Food Adminis- 
trator? 

Mr. RUSSELL, In the reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture, when 
the War Food Administration was 
created, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, being one of the finest fields of pro- 
duction for the crops which were needed 
in the war effort, was put directly under 
the supervision of the War Food Admin- 
istrator. 
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Mr. TAFT. At best, it seems to me to 
be a temporary provision. I have no 
great objection to authorizing the con- 
tinuation of this activity for another 
year, but I do not think there should be 
a permanent authorization, referring to 
another act dealing with the War Food 
Administration, which is purely a war 
measure, and which will expire at the 
end of the war. Would it not be feasible 
to limit this activity to 1 year’s authoriza- 
tion, as the child-feeding program is lim- 
ited, so that at the end of a year we may 
make some general provision? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Knowing of the 
interest of the Senator from Ohio in this 
subject, I have conferred with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. There 
was a contest in the committee as to 
whether this authorization should be 
made permanent or limited to 1 year. 
Those who wished to make it permanent 
were in the majority, and it was so re- 
ported. However, in view of the differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject, I have 
conferred with the Senator from Georgia. 
I understand that he has no objection to 
my offering an amendment if I desire to 
do so. So I have made an agreement, so 
far as I can control it—of course, I have 
no power to control it—to offer an 
amendment limiting this authorization to 
2 years, instead of making it permanent, 
with the understanding that there will 
be no further opposition to this program 
for this year. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, my feeling 
is that there ought to be a complete study 
of all the rural credit agencies. There 
ought to be a single bill. I understand 
that there is such a bill in the House. 
I do not know what it is. I have not seen 
it. However, it seems to me that this 
particular authorization, hanging on to 
the appropriation bill for 1944, ought to 
be limited in time. I think it ought to be 
limited for 1 year. I do not greatly ob- 
ject to 2 years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, I have 
been heart and soul in support of some 
of the activities of the Farm Security 
Administration. However, the Senator 
from Alabama has been a great leader 
and champion in this fight. He is one 
of the coauthors of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, which provided for the rehabilita- 
tion loans. In view of the studies being 
made in the House, and the fact that 
proposed legislation is pending there to 
consolidate these lending agencies, I 
shall interpose no objection if the Sena- 
tor wishes to modify his amendment. 

Mr. B I ö assume the Sen- 
ator understands that this is a temporary 
arrangement, and does not in any way 
change my attitude as to the very great 
value of this program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure the Senator 
from Alabama is familiar with it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When the subject 
18 approached by way of permanent 
legislation, I shall wish to make the pro- 
gram permanent. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. The Senator referred to 
the fact that loans to needy individual 
farmers are made only when they are 
unable to obtain credit elsewhere at com- 
parable rates in the areas where such 
loans are proposed to be made. It seems 
to me clear that in the authorization bill 
there is no such limit, because in the 
first part of the direct appropriation, 
having nothing to do with the R. F. C., 
the authorization is: 


(1) Farm debt adjustment service, and 
making and servicing of loans and grants 
under this and prior laws; (2) loans to needy 
individual farmers. 


There is no other restriction whatso- 
ever, and so far as the authorization is 
concerned, it is a wide-open authoriza- 
tion to make any loan to any needy in- 
dividual farmer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is reading 
from the language which applies to the 
administrative appropriation. That is 
for the machinery of administration. If 
the Senator will go down to where funds 
are actually provided for loans, he will 
see that the language to which I have 
referred is in the bill, and is applicable 
to all the loans which are made. I shall 
read from the current act. The Senator 
is reading from the administrative ap- 
propriation item. If he will go down to 
the third paragraph, he will find this 
provision, which relates to all the loans: 

For additional funds for the purpose of 
making rural rehabilitation loans to needy 
individual farmers, who are unable to obtain 
credit elsewhere at comparable rates for the 
area where such loan is proposed to be made, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized and directed to make advances 
to the Secretary upon his request in an ag- 
gregate amount of not to exceed $60,000,000. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, That applies only to money 
obtained from the R. F. C. That is one 
difficulty in attempting to incorporate 
this language by reference. But it is 
clear to me that if this is an authoriza- 
tion bill the first four purposes are 
broadly authorized in general terms, and 
if Congress appropriates money for them 
the Secretary may proceed under the 
first section without relying on the 
R. F. C. at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
read the language in the first paragraph 
again he will see that it refers to the ad- 
ministrative part of the program. Iread: 

To enable the Secretary through the War 
Food Administration to continue to provide 
assistance through rural rehabilitation and 
grants. 


That has to do with the administrative 
end of it, and the work which is being 
done. 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator will yield, 
I should like to read it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The language reads as fol- 
lows: 

To enable the Secretary through the War 
Food Administration to continue to provide 
assistance through rural rehabilitation and 
grants to needy farmers in the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, including— 
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(1), (2), (3), and (4), $20,000,000— 
which sum shall be also available for neces- 
sary administrative expenses incident to the 
foregoing. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. So $20,000,000 is available 
also for each of (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
directives. When that is incorporated, 
as here, in an authorization bill it is per- 
fectly clear that the authorization covers 
the making of loans to needy farmers 
without reference to the R. F. C. in un- 
limited amount and without the restric- 
tions imposed on R. F. C. loans, 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been much inter- 
ested in the argument of the Senator 
from Ohio. I think he has made a very 
soog argument in favor of his conten- 

on. 

Mr. TAFT, Ido not mind the irregu- 
larity for a year or two, but I do not think 
we should have permanently on the 
books language which is ambiguous. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator ad- 
vocate going further and supporting the 
limitation on R. F. C. loans to needy in- 
dustries for a certain time? 

Mr. TAFT. I am in favor of stopping 
all R. F. C. loans to industries not later 
than a year and a half or 2 years fol- 
lowing the end of the war. I think the 
Government is in the loaning business 
when it should not be. While the Gov- 
ernment cannot get out of it at the pres- 
ent moment, and may not be able to get 
out of it when it is confronted with great 
conversion problems of the post-war pe- 
riod, I believe that within 2 years after 
the end of the war we should take the 
Government out of the business of loan- 
ing money. 

Mr. AIKEN. Until that is done it 
seems to me that we should give exactly 
the same consideration to a man who 
borrows $150 to fix the roof on his barn 
as we give to the man who borrows 
$250,000 in order to keep his factory in 
operation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, we are 
asked to pass an authorization bill add- 
ing a number of ambiguous provisions 
to the appropriation bill of 1944. It 
seems that they should be drawn in the 
form of an appropriation for 1 year, and 
not for a long-term program of many 
years. I am satisfied with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. I think before the expira- 
tion date, which is 2 years, we should be 
able to rewrite a fundamentally correct 
farm-credit bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if this authori- 
zation bill does not merely say that the 
subjects which are covered in the bill 
are proper subjects for appropriation? 

Mr, RUSSELL, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations expect to go 
into these various items in detail and 
determine whether each one of them is 
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necessary, 
made? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
not undertake to estimate the number 
of hours which have been spent by the 
subcommittee on agricultural appropria- 
tions in holdiug hearings on this item, 
and conferring and working on it in an 
attempt to see that every possible safe- 
guard is placed about it, 

Mr. MCFARLAND. In connection with 
the various agencies which have been 
mentioned, in which the making of pub- 
lic loans has taken place, has there been 
any evidence that private capital has 
been willing to replace all those loans? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not all of them, Iam 
sure. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If there were evi- 
dence that private capital was willing to 
come into those fields and make loans at 
the rate of interest charged by the Gov- 
ernment, would appropriations in con- 
nection with those items be asked for? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no: If private 
capital were willing to make the loans, 


before appropriations are 


this specific Government agency, the 


F. S. A., could not make them, because 
the law provides that loans will be made 
only to those who cannot obtain funds in 
the areas in which they live. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator a similar question with 
regard to page 15 of the bill on which 
appears language concerning the lunch 
program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will bear with me, I shall come to 
that point in a moment. 

I wish to say with regard to the Farm 
Security Administration, that, whether 
it shall be continued for 1 year, or 2 
years, we certainly should continue it, 
because the Government has a very large 
stake in the program. We have out- 
standing about $400,000,000 in these 
loans, and we are collecting them at the 
rate of $128 000,000 a year. 

If we do not have authorization some- 
where for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, we do not even have any provi- 
sion to attempt to service those loans and 
collect them. Certainly some reference 
should be made to the functions of the 
Farm Security Administration in this 
bill so that we can at least make an ap- 
propriation in order to insure that what 
the taxpayers and the Treasury has in- 
vested in these loans is fully protected. 

In addition, approximately 500,000 
farm families are today relying on these 
loans. An abandonment of the program 
would cause great chaos and confusion 
on 500,000 farms of this country and 
would bring about great loss in the pro- 
duction of food and fiber which are 
needed in the war effort. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In the State of 
South Dakota the Farm Security set-up 
has in the past engaged in a sort of 
socialized medicine program. Does the 
Senator know anything about it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have read something 
about the medical program. I am sorry 
that I cannot give the Senator all de- 
tails with regard to it, but I know that 
there is a cooperative medical program 
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of some kind. I have received no com- 
plaint that it was what is called socialized 
medicine. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Is it the expecta- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia that 
the medical program provided for in this 
measure will be a part of the F. S. A., in 
case we continue it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will be unless some 
limitation is placed upon the appropria- 
tion. The Senator can draw his own 
conclusions, but for my part I am not 
going to make any snap judgment on it. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In my own State 
it was a venture operated for profit by a 
few individuals. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not approve of 
a program of that kind, but I can see that 
the Farm Security clients, who are poor 
people, may not be able to obtain medical 
attention unless they are permitted to 
obtain loans for that purpose. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I never heard of a 
patient in my State unable to get a 
doctor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator brought 
out a point about which I should like to 
ask him. Are these loans paid back? 

Mr. RUSSELL, They are all repayable 
and most of them are being repaid. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There is one thing 
about which not much has been said. We 
have been talking about money’ and 
loans, but not about production. Is it 
not a fact that a vast production in many 
areas of the United States today is from 
small farms? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would merely ob- 
serve that any excess of labor in this 
country on the farm is on the small-type 
farm. The old man may be there and 
he may have a boy about 14 years of age, 
and a girl about 12 years of age, and his 
wife may be able to do a little work. If 
they have a little farm they can grow 
more chickens and maintain some extra 
milk cows. They have the labor. The 
large producers cannot get the labor to 
expand. These people have made a per- 
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fectly remarkable record in increasing 
their production. F 

I had intended to delay any discussion 
of this question until the appropriation 
bill came before the Senate, but these 
people have increased the production of 
milk, of butter, of pork, and of eggs, and 
other commodities which the War Food 
Administration has encouraged, to a 
much higher degree than have the av- 
erage farmers in the country who are not 
under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the last 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator is correct. The record is full 
of testimony of the increase in the pro- 
duction of poultry, of hogs, of milk, and 
of soybeans, by these particular farmers. 
As a matter of fact, it is a better record 
than was made by other classes of 
farmers. 

Mr. President, with. reference to the 
question asked by the Senator from 
South Dakota, I know that if it had net 
been for the help of the Farm Security 
Administration in my State in the way of 
medicine, in many instances in many 
counties there would not have been med- 
icine for the people. It might have been 
socialized medicine, or this or that but it 
‘was certainly humane and I. for one, 
want that program to continue. 

Mr. RUSSELL, In view of the state- 
ment which has been made about in- 
creased production; I ask unanimous 
consent that there appear at this point 
in the Recorp the tables which appear 
on page 359 of the hearings on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for the year 
1945, showing the increase in the produc- 
tion that has been obtained through 
Farm Security borrowing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1943 sales of livestock and livestock products by active standard Rural Rehabilitation 
borrowers who were operating farms in 1942 and 1943 


Product 


Hogs 
Cattle and calves... 
Sh 


Pounds are live weicht. 


Unit! 


Increase in sales, 1942 | Number of 
to 1943 active men 

increased 

1943 sales sales will 

feed for 
Amount Percent year 

£32, 361, 500 190, 172, 300 56 1, 584, 800 
432, 360, 700 130, 619, 500 43 816, 400 
62. 777, 800 14, 333, 000 30 716, 600 
171, 116, 600 87, 389, 700 18 1, 344, 500 
66, 069, 700 20, 987, £00 47 787, 000 
126, 333, 300 30, 418, 500 32 1, 789, 300 


1942 and 1943 production of selected crops by 1943 active standard rural rehabilitation 
borrowers who were operating farms in both years 
K SEE . ĩ 


Crops 


Sweet potatoes 


Percent 

Unit 1942 produc- | 1843 produe- | increase 

tion, umount tion, amount 1942 to 

| 1943 

| Bushels_.... 3, 682, £00 5, 049, 200 37 
Pounds 128, 236, COO 156, 776, 400 22 
Pounds. 73, 176, 900 $4, 185, 000 15 
.--| Bushels. 27, £46, 160 26, $50, 800 —1 
Eushbels 12. 6€8, 260 20, 686, 800 65 
| Bushels 5, 225, C00 | 5, 972, 700 14 
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. Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL, I yield; 
; Mr. LANGER. With reference to the 

value of this program, I should like to 
call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator to the fact that no bank in my 
State will loan to an Indian on an Indian 
reservation. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration loaned to Indians on the Stand- 
ing Rock Reservation, and at Elbow 
Woods, and the loans were repaid by the 
Indians even in a greater proportion than 
the white people have repaid their loans. 
If this program shall be abolished, it will 
mean that such Indians can no longer 
get such loans. Therefore I am support- 
ing the program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe that con- 
cludes the items in the bill, except that 
having reference to the so-called school 
lunch program. 

Perhaps Senators will recall that when 
the appropriation bill was on the floor 
of the Senate last year, it came here 
efter the House had eliminated the 
school-lunch program. The Senate in- 
cluded the provision in the bill. The 
House conferees were very reluctant to 
accept the provision, but finally did ac- 
cept. it, with the statement in the con- 
ference report that the program would 
not be urged in 1945 unless substantive 
legislation were enaeted prior to that 
date. That goes to show the importance 
of having some statutory authorization 
such as we are seeking in the bill before 
us for the activities of the Department 
related directly to our people. 

The standing Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry has therefore adopted 
an amendment to the pending bill 
specifically authorizing a schoo] lunch 
program for the ensuing fiscal year. If 
this program is to be had at all, we must 
have some authorization, because the 
House has, through the conference re- 
port, which the Senate conferees were 
compelled to agree to, stated the House 
would not consider the program this 
year, and it was voted down by a substan- 
tial majority on the floor of the House 
when an effort was made to bring it up 
this year. 

Whatever may be the merits or the de- 
merits of the school lunch program, 
there is certainly as great need for it this 
year as there has ever been before. More 
women are at work in the war plants, 
more mothers are compelled to work in 
the fields and around the lots on the 
farm, and they do not have the time or 
opportunity to prepare the food the 
children should have. 

I personally think this has been one 
of the finest and most beneficial pro- 
grams our country has ever seen. In my 
State, as well as in other States, I think 
in all of the States of the Union, there 
are children who eat practically the same 
things three times a day, and one of the 
most staggering indictments of our lack 
of interest in such a program I have ever 
seen was presented when large numbers 
of young men who had lived in their 
youth upon a diet which was deficient 
from a nutritional point of view, pre- 
sented themselves to the selective service 
boards. 
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Unfortunately, over my objection, the 
standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry adopted an amendment to the 
pending bill limiting the program to 1 
year. I think we should adopt it per- 
manently, but I am not in a position to 
offer such an amendment, because the 
chairman of the committee asked me to 
handle the bill upon the floor, and I was 
defeated on the same proposition in the 
committee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator what rea- 
son was given for limiting the program 
to 1 year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Two things contrib- 
uted to the committee’s action. Those 
who oppose any school-lunch program, 
of course, voted to limit it to 1 year. 
There was another group who favor some 
program but who wanted to get some 
other kind of bill, and have the matter 
handled ir secme other way. I did not 
wish to risk the continuance of the pro- 
gram to the future whims and fancies 
of Congress, when we could have it pro- 
vided for at this time, but I was outvoted 
in the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It might be well to 
state that it was defeated by a tie vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true; as I re- 
call, the vote in the committee was 
7 to 7. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In regard to the 
school-lunch program, I should like to 
go back to the beginning and work up 
to the present time. The Senator is 
more familiar than I am with the rea- 
sons for the school-lunch program. 
Two reasons were stated at the time the 
program was started. First, it was to 
take care of surplus commodities from 
the farm. and, second, to employ W. P. A. 
labor. Those were the two reasons as- 
signed for the provision. 

Is there any justification for a con- 
tinuation of this program at this time, 
when the Department of Agriculture tells 
us that the nutrition of the people of 
this country today is 44 percent higher 
than it was in 1935 and 1936? à 

Furthermore, here is the selective- 
service set-up. The distinguished Sena- 
tor, as I understood him, stated there 
were many people in this country who 
were undernourished. I dispute that 
statement. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and some of its fanciful writers made 
the statement that millions of people were 
undernourished. That is not true, as 
is substantiated by the record. There 
is no better proof in America today of 
what I am saying than the selective- 
service system. They have examined 
fifteen to twenty million men. They 
have classified the reasons for the rejec- 
tion of those men from the military serv- 
ice, and I shall refer to what they say 
about it. Instead of there being many 
people undernourished, I find in their re- 
port that just about 134 percent are 
rejected for malnutrition. Those who are 
rejected for malnutrition, in fact, all the 
men who have been examined for mili- 
tary service came from the communities 
whence came the allegedly undernour- 


statement to malnutrition. 
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ished children. If there were under- 
nourishment to the extent the Senator 
has intimated, or the writers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have told us, it 
would reflect itself in the military serv- 
ice, and it is not shown there. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not here contending that we have any 
condition of starvation in this country 
such as that I saw in Calcutta, India, 
where the authorities were picking up 
people from the streets in the morning 
and throwing them on trucks and carry- 
ing them outside, burning the corpses of 
those who starved to death in the streets. 
Of course I have not contended we have 
any such condition of starvation as that 
in this country. But I also have some 
evidence. The Selective Service exami- 
nations, according to a statement I have, 
show that 3.2 percent of the registrants 
have had specific nutritional defects, 
such as beriberi, scurvy, pellagra, mal- 
nutrition, night blindness, and under- 
nourishment. Those people were actu- 
ally suffering from some disease caused 
by poor dietary conditions. 

But in addition over 14 times as many, 
or 43 percent of these registrants, had 
defects of eyes, teeth, blood vessels, and 
other ailments which were partly trace- 
able to nutritional deficiencies. Ishould 
like to point out that over 23 percent of 
15,251 volunteers reporting to a. Red 
Cross mobile blood donor unit in Chi- 
eago were rejected, 14 percent of them 
because of nutritional anemia. Cer- 
tainly there are families with large 
numbers of children in this country that 
even today, at this time when the na- 
tional income is greater than it has ever 
been before, do not have a fully bal- 
anced diet. That is not always on ac- 
count of poverty or lack of funds. Ina 
great many cases it is due to a lack of 
knowledge and understanding of how to 
prepare the food. Such knowledge is 
one of the greatest benefits we have de- 
rived from this school-lunch program. 
Some of the children from some homes 
have practically the same thing served 
them three times a day in many sections 
of the country. They know what an 
Irish potato is because they have it at 
home, but they have never seen whipped 
Irish potatoes or creamed Irish potatoes. 
They are familiar only with fried Irish 
potatoes. The schcol-lunch program 
has brought about a better understand- 
ing of diet and of better food and of 
better ways of preparing and using 
focds. It has opened up more avenues 
for many people of this country than al- 
most any Federal program we have had. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to 
suggest that perhaps the Selective Serv- 
ice had better get together on the figures 
furnished. The book I hold in my hand 
was issued by the Selective Service, and 
I assume the book from which the Sena- 
tor is quoting was issued by them. My 
book says that 1.5 percent were rejected 
by reason of malnutrition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not confine my 
I said 3.2 
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percent had specific physical defects, 
such as beriberi. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In the book I have, 
nothing is attributed to beriberi at all. 
After beriberi the item is blank. The 
same is true with respect to scurvy, 
which the Senator mentioned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I also referred to pel- 
lagra and rickets. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Opposite pellagra 
the figure is one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Also underweight. I 
do not think there is any confusion with 
respect to the figures. The Senator 
is simply limiting his figures apparently 
to those who were suffering from lack of 
food at the time they were examined, and 
did not take into consideration those who 
were suffering from rickets, night blind- 
ness, pellagra, and other diseases which 
are directly attributable to malnutrition. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Where were these figures 
secured? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I requested those 
handling this program to obtain for me 
any figures they could from Selective 
Service. 

Mr. BYRD. There is a wide discrep- 
ancy between the various figures which 
have been cited. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think there 
is, because the figures the Senator re- 
ferred to related to malnutrition, where- 
as the figures I gave related to other dis- 
eases. There are different classifica- 
tions involved. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But two of the so- 
called diseases the Senator mentions are 
given in the chart I have in my hand. 
which comes from Selective Service, as 
not having any effect at all, being simply 
blank. 

One more point, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Georgia will bear with me. 
The Senator spoke about the children 
who receive school lunches learning 
something about food. I agree with the 
Senator that it is most desirable to teach 
individuals to eat a better and a more 
complete diet, but are we to undertake 
at this time to tell the American people 
what kind of food they shall eat? Is 
the Senator prepared to go that far? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I am not pre- 
pared to do that. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. That is the impli- 
cation to be drawn from the Senator's 
remarks. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Ido not think such an 
inference can be properly drawn. Icer- 
tainly think we ought to furnish all the 
information we possibly can to the Amer- 
ican people on proper food for their use. 
Under the Senator’s argument, carried 
to its last analysis, the Federal Govern- 
ment could furnish information on how 
to treat a horse for night blindness or any 
other disease of horses, but could not dif- 
fuse information as to the diet of human 
beings. 

I say, Mr. President, that there is a 
tremendous amount of interest in this 
program, The Federal Government has 
some responsibility in connection with 
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this matter. I think it would cause 
much more confusion than Senators ap- 
prehend if this program were to stop 
now. It had a very small beginning. 
Today, with the contributions from the 
States—and the States are required to 
contribute under this language for ex- 
penditures this year—around $40,000,000 
of Federal funds are contributed—a total 
over-all expenditure of $180,000,000 is 
now being made for school lunches in 
this country. For every dollar we put 
up approximately $2 are being contrib- 
uted by the local school districts or by 
the State organizations or other spon- 
sors. 

I also wish to point out that we have 
not solved our problems of surpluses 
in this country. When the War Food 
Administration picked the 46 different 
commodities for which they guaranteed 
prices, they invited some temporary sur- 
pluses. We have a temporary surplus of 
eggs today. We have a temporary sur- 
plus of cabbage today. These temporary 
surpluses will occur from time to time 
under this tremendous agricultural pro- 
gram we have to insure food and clothing 
for our people and our armed forces. 
This outlet through the War Food Ad- 
ministration for the school lunches is 
one of the most valuable outlets we have. 
It does not depress the prices the farmer 
receives. It does not affect market 
prices. It is not in competition with 
any other outlet. It serves a most useful 
purpose in the schools. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that the program would 
be $40,000,000 this year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; the limitation is 
$50,000,000, as I understand. Oh, yes, 
it will cost about $40,000,000 this year. 

Mr. TAFT, But the new appropria- 
tion for next year would not be over 
$50,000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; it would not be 
over $50,000,000. The Senator from 
Ohio is responsible for that limitation 
this year. It was placed in the bill last 
year under an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Has the Senator 
any information respecting the number 
of Federal employees on the pay roll 
engaged in administering the school- 
lunch program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The number is very 
small. They are chiefly auditors who 
check the reports filed by the States as 
to the disposition of surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities and of the funds 
that are turned over to the States, It is 
run in most instances almost entirely by 
the State departments of education. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have in my hand 
a booklet nublished by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, called The 
School Lunch Program and Agricultural 
Surplus Disposal, in which it speaks of 
65,000 workers engaged in administering 
this program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator must be 
calling in all of the triple A people, even 
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down to the local committeemen, who 
do not have the remotest connection with 
the school-lunch program. There can- 
not be any large number of employees 
handling the Federal part of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have a letter from 
the National School Cafeteria Associa- 
tion addressed to at least some Senators 
and Representatives, urging the recip- 
ients to get after their Members of Con- 
gress to put over this program, and I 
am wondering if there is not a pretty well 
oiled organization in the Department of 
Agriculture to put this program through? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not think 
there is at all. There is interest, because 
people who have dealt with the program 
are naturally friendly to it. But none 
of these funds can be expended within 
the State by the State for any personal 
service. The States have to contribute 
all the personal service. The States have 
to contribute all the equipment on which 
the food is prepared and then distributed. 
The States have to pay out of their funds 
or school funds for the handling of these 
local programs in the schools. None of 
the Federal funds can be expended in the 
actual handling of the food. The Fed- 
eral funds are provided only for the pay- 
ment of those who distribute the food 
and the auditors to see that the States 
carry out the agreement, and that there 
are no sharp practices in the handling 
of the program. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In view of the fact 
that this program was initiated to take 
care of the problem of agricultural sur- 
pluses, which does not exist today, what 
is the purpose of the school program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the first place, I 
do not concede that we do not have any 
agricultural surpluses today. I have re- 
ceived mail from any number of poultry 
growers in my State in the past 2 months 
saying that the Federal Government had 
insisted that they increase their produc- 
tion of eggs, and now that they have 
increased their production they cannot 
sell them. There has been recent com- 
plaint that the Federal Government had 
promised them a certaia price for their 
eggs, and that they could not get in the 
market the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment had promised them. The Federal 
Government is handling the surplus of 
eggs today. There is certainly no more 
valuable food than eggs. Eggs which 
are being acquired by section 32 funds 
are being shipped to schools. While this 
program is usually described in figures, 
so many millions of dollars, much of 
that money was in the form of eggs and 
in the form of cabbage, beans, and other 
food. In years past when we had the 
great glut of butter in this country, and 
butter went down to nearly nothing, this 
program handled thousands of pounds of 
butter and sent it to the schools and 
the children ate it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator in favor 
of surpluses that drive the farmers’ prod- 
ucts down to almost nothing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
always felt that in time of war it is 
much better to have too much than to 
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have too little. For my part I would 
much rather have a surplus of food in 
this country than run into shortages and 
have the men that are overseas fighting 
this war for us be hungry for one mo- 
ment. I want them to have the finest 
diet obtainable and plenty of it. 

Of course I want the farmer to receive 
a fair price for his product. He does not 
do so now in all instances. However, 
without the support prices for these com- 
modities he would be worse off than he is 
now. He has undoubtedly suffered as 
compared to some other groups from the 
way certain phases have been handled. 
But the farmer is as anxious to take care 
of those on the firing line as anyone else 
and he has made a magnificent contribu- 
tion to that end. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the very thing 
I was talking about when I referred to 
the appropriation for the F. S. A. We 
have 30 percent more eggs this week 
than we had a year ago, and the F. S. A. 
has loaned money to, the farmers to 
enable them to have more hens and to 
produce more eggs to make greater sur- 
pluses to be given away. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it is better to 
have a surplus now than to have a short- 
age. That is the fundamental difference 
in my philosophy and that of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr.McFARLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I care little what 
the purpose of establishing this new 
lunch fund was in the first instance; I do 
not think it makes any difference why it 
was first established. The question is, 
Do we need it now? If the children of 
the United States, I care not if only one- 
half of 1 percent or one one-hundredth 
of 1 percent of them, are undernourished, 
to that extent I believe the Congress of 
the United States should feed the under- 
nourished children. If we are going to 
cut down on appropriations, let us not 
cut down in this respect. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I think the Sena- 
tor should distinguish between under- 
nourished and hungry children. We do 
not have any hungry children; we may 
have a small number of undernourished 
children. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Whether they are 
hungry or undernourished we ought to 
give them the proper food. 

Mr. TAFT. Do J understand the Sen- 
ator to say that if one one-hundredth of 
1 percent are undernourished the Fed- 
eral Government ought to feed the other 
ninety-nine one-hundredths? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not make 
any such statement. Isaid that, regard- 
less of the percentage who are under- 
nourished, the children should be fed. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; this program takes 
in everybody who is undernourished and 
everybody who is healthy, and it feeds 
those who are undernourished just as it 
does those who are in health. It is a 
matter of wise decision, I think, that is 
all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio is in error as to that. 
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The agreement entered into with the 
State boards of education and with paro- 
chial schools that have these programs 
set forth that they may charge to those 
who are able to pay, but they cannot 
charge those who are unable to pay, and 
in that way Federal money through the 
whole program is eventually funneled 
down where it does make lunches avail- 
able to those who are unable to pay for 
them. 

Mr. TAFT. That may be so, but I do 
not think that is the case in Ohio. The 
lunches were financed for all alike and 
no payment was made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is as 
badly mistaken as he ever was in his life. 
The children pay for those lunches in 
almost every instance where they are 
able to pay. There are three different 
types of luncheons: one toward which the 
Federal Government contributes 9 cents, 
a hot lunch in the middle of the day; then 
a 6-cent lunch, and then the milk pro- 
gram; but all the agreements provide 
that those who are unable to pay shall 
not be discriminated against in the 
schools. In that way the program finally 
does get down to those who are in need. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have received many letters upon this 
subject and many people in my State are 
concerned in regard to the possible elim- 
ination of this program. I should like to 
read an example of the letters which I 
have received in regard to this subject. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator let me ask him a question? 

Mr, McFARLAND. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the objec- 
tion to the school-lunch program any- 
way? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator will 
have to ask those who are objecting to 
it. 

Mr.STEWART. They have not stated 
any reason as yet. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
why they object, I do not know why any- 
one should object to feeding a hungry 
child. 

Mr. President, I have received many 
letters along the line of the following: 

AVONDALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Avondale, Ariz., April 17, 1944. 
Hon. Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have been principal of the 
Avondale School 8 years, which is located ina 
rural community 18 miles west of Phoenix. 
Just 2 miles from the Avondale School we 
have a migratory labor camp which houses 
about 400 families. Besides these 400 migra- 
tory families farmers in the community have 
provided temporary shelters for hundreds of 
other farm workers. 

In dealing with low-income families we 
have found it almost necessary to provide 
some sort of a low-cost nourishing meal for 
children from these homes. 

With Federal assistance for the school- 
lunch program the Avondale School has been 
able to provide lunches for about 400 school 
children daily for the last 5 years. 

When we read in the papers such state- 
ments as “Federal assistance for the school- 
lunch program will cease June 30“ we begin 
to wonder just how schools will be able to 
continue with a satisfactory school-lunch pro- 
gram without this Federal aid. 

As principal of the Avondale School and a 
citizen in a farming community, I wish to 
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solicit your support in the continuance of 
Federal aid for the school-lunch program. 
Your support in this worthy Nation-wide pro- 
gram is badly needed. 
Very truly yours, 
L. F. Coor. 


Mr. President, I have many other com- 
munications along the same line. I main- 
tain that there is need for this program, 
and in this time when we have authorized 
money to U. N. R. R. A. to feed those who 
are undernourished in other lands, are 
we going to deny to our own children in 
the United States needed luncheons? 

At the proper time, Mr. President, I 
expect to offer an amendment to elim- 
inate the restriction to 1 year, because 
when this program is needed, whether 
next year or in time to come, I main- 
tain we should provid? the money for the 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota to recommit the 
bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire at this time to withdraw my mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to recommit is withdrawn. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment which appears to be section 
303. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
after line 2, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 303. That all purposes and objects of 
expenditure which are provided for under 
the item “Loans, grants, and rural rehabili- 
tation,” in the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944, are hereby authorized 
for each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, in the manner, in 
the detail, and under the conditions, author- 
ities, restrictions, and limitations as are con- 
tained in the item referred to, and there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated and to 
be otherwise made available such sums as 
Congress may deem necessary for the pur- 
poses of this section. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, section 303, lines 7 
and 8, page 13, it is proposed to strike 
out “for each fiscal year, beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “for each of the 
fiscal years 1944-5 and 1945-6.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
desire to offer to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 12, after the word “section” in the 
committee amendment, it is proposed to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That no part of such sums 
be available for the promotion or aid 
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of any program of medical care which 
prevents the patient from having the 
services of any practitioner of his own 
choice so long as State laws are complied 
with.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
after line 12, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


Sec. 304. Public Law 118, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, approved July 7, 1943, is hereby 
amended by the addition of the following: 
“That farmers’ reports of the acreage of 
flue-cured tobacco planted or harvested in 
the marketing years 1944-45 shall be con- 
sidered correct if within one-fifth of an acre 
or 7 percent, whichever is greater, of the 
acreage finally determined, but the acreage 
in excess of that reported shall not be con- 
sidered as past production in succeeding 
years.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee. 7 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to know why the amendment is limited 
to tobacco. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment was 
offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmrrH]. He can explain it, 
perhaps, better than I can. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to know 
from the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Carolina, why, in line 16, 
the provision with respect to acreage is 
limited to flue-cured tobacco, The Sen- 
ator will recall that a short time ago 
there was an acreage limitation on wheat. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Tobacco is the only 
commodity which is under acreage limi- 
tation at the present time. There is no 
acreage limitation on any commodity ex- 
cept tobacco. 

Mr, LANGER. I know that at the 
present time there is no acreage limita- 
tion on any other commodity. However, 
if we are to extend this provision into 
1946 and possibly 1947, I wish to be sure 
that wheat is also covered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, tobacco 
is the only commodity which is now un- 
der acreage limitation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that the only reason why 
wheat can be overseeded is because of 
a directive issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Wheat farmers are limited 
by that directive. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, tobac- 
co is the only commodity now under 
acreage restriction. There may be some 
question as to the wisdom of the amend- 
ment from the standpoint of the tobacco 
growers, However, no other commodity 
is now under acreage restriction. Any 
farmer can plant all the wheat or rice 
or cotton he wishes to plant. Tobacco is 
the only commodity now under acreage 
restriction. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator will agree that the only rea- 
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son why farmers are not now limited as 
to the acreage they may plant in wheat 
is because of a directive issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, not because of 
the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be true. No 
election as to wheat or cotton was held 
last year. The amendment will have no 
effect on wheat because, under the direc- 
tive of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
farmers can plant all the wheat they wish 
to plans. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator say 
that in 1945 there will be no limitation on 
the acreage which may be planted in 
wheat, so far as the Senator can now 
foresee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not heard of 
any proposal to limit wheat acreage in 
1945. We seem to be faced with a short- 
age of wheat, especially for feed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered because under the 
allotment program the farmers who 
plant tobacco never have used all their 
allotments, for fear they might over- 
plant, and be penalized. The amend- 
ment provides that if the farmers over- 
plant not more than one-fifth of an acre 
or 7 percent, whichever is greater, they 
shall not be penalized; but the amend- 
ment would take effect for only 1 year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 13, lines 13 to 21. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
after line 11, to insert: 


Sec. 403. Section 32 of the act entitled “An 
act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes,” approved Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, is 
hereby further amended by the addition of 
the following language: 

“The funds appropriated by and pursuant 
to this section may also be used during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, to provide 
food for consumption by children in non- 
profit schools of high-school grade or under 
and for child-care centers through (a) the 
purchase, processing, and exchange, and the 
distribution of agricultural commodities and 
products thereof; or (b) the making of pay- 
ments to such schools and centers or agencies 
having control thereof in connection with 
the purchase and distribution of agricultural 
commodities in fresh or processed form and, 
when desirable, for the processing and ex- 
change of such commodities and their prod- 
ucts; or (c) by such other means as the Sec- 
retary may determine: Provided, That funds 
appropriated for the purposes of this pro- 
gram shall be apportioned for expenditure in 
the States, Territories, possessions, and the 
District of Columbia in accordance with 
school enrollment, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, except that if program participation 
in any States does not require all funds so 
apportioned, the Secretary may reapportion 
such excess funds to such other States in 
consideration of need, as he may determine: 
Provided jurther, That benefits under this 
section to schools or child-care centers shall 
in no case exceed the cost of the agricul- 
tural commodities or products thereof de- 
livered to the school or child-care center as 
established by certificates executed by the 
authorized representative of the sponsoring 
agency: Provided further, That such spon- 
soring agency shall maintain accounts and 
records clearly establishing costs of agricul- 
tural commodities or products furnished in 
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the program and that such accounts and 
records shall be available for audit by rep- 
resentatlves of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: Provided further, That these funds may 
be used for, or to make payments in connec- 
tion with, the purchase of such agricultural 
commodities and for exchanging, distribut- 
ing, disposing, transporting, storing, process- 
ing, inspection, commission, and other in- 
cidental costs and expenses without regard 
to the provisions of section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and without regard to the 
25 percent limitation contained in this 
section: Provided further, That not more 
than 2 percent of the funds made avall- 
able under this amendment shall be used 
to provide food for children in child-care 
centers, 

“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, such additional amounts for the pur- 
poses of this amendment as the Congress 
may deem necessary.“ 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the word “used”, in 
line 18, page 15, down to and including 
the figures “1945”, in line 19, page 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I favor 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona to the committee amend- 
ment and so voted in committee. This 
amendment is a rather important one. 
Do I understand that the amendment 
has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr..McFARLAND, Mr. President, the 
Chair previously stated that my amend- 
ment to the committee amendment was 
agreed to, and I believe everyone under- 
stands what has occurred. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know whether 
all Senators understood that the effect 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona to the committee amendment 
was to make the school lunch program a 
permanent matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
understand what happened to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
adopted, as amended by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. TAFT. What was that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment was read 
from the desk, but it is possible that the 
Senator from Ohio did not hear it dis- 
tinctly. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona to the committee 
amendment was adopted be reconsid- 
ered. Am I to understand that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
struck out the date “1945”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Ohio propound his question 
again? 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to know what was 
the amendment which was adopted to 
the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
in line 18, all after the word “used” 
was stricken out, down to and including 
the figures “1945”, in line 19, page 15 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona to the committee 
amendment was agreed to be now re- 
considered. I do not think the Senate 
understood the action which was taken. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Has not the com- 
mittee amendment as amended been 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, then I move 

~ that the vote by which the committee 
amendment as amended was agreed to be 
reconsidered. 

The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment as amended was 
agreed to. [Putting the question.] 

Mr, McFARLAND. I ask for a divi- 
sion, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Président, I thought 
the Chair ruled at one time on the mat- 
ter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All in 
favor of agreeing to the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the commit- 
tee amendment as amended was agreed 
to will stand. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, we have 
proceeded all day on the theory that we 
were authorizing the child-feeding pro- 
gram for 1 year, on a temporary basis. 
That was the proposal made by the com- 
mittee. That was the basis on which all 
opposition to the proposal was practi- 
cally eliminated and the debate on it was 
eliminated. I think it is an extraordi- 
nary procedure for a Senator to submit, 
at the last moment, an amendment mak- 
ing the program a permanent institution, 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is a Senator pre- 
cluded from offering an amendment 
merely because the Senator from Ohio 
has proceeded on the theory that we 
were going to make the provision for 
only 1 year? 

Mr, TAFT. Not at all; but that has 
been the assumption. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That was not the 
assumption of the Senator from Arizona, 
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Mr. TAFT. If that was not the as- 
sumption, I intend to open the whole 
debate again. I should like to speak at 
some length on the subject, because it 
seems to me we are adopting a policy 
which is wholly unjustified as a perma- 
nent measure by the Constitution of the 
United States, and one to which I cer- 
tainly am very strenuously opposed. I 
made no objection to the continuation of 
the program for 1 year, because it is now 
in actual process. There are now pend- 
ing in committee three bills to establish 
a permanent program. Under those bills 
the program is set up in considerable 
detail. Two of the bills are now pending 
in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and one in the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Hearings on the 
bills are about to begin, if they have not 
already begun today. Certainly it was 
not the intention in this bill to provide 
for the permanent establishment of a 
program of child feeding, and I do not 
think the Senate desires that the bill do 
so. If any such program is to be estab- 
lished there are many restrictions and 
amendments which should be adopted, in 
order to work it out in a proper way, 
if it is to be done at all. ; 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, quite 
apart from the merits of ‘this matter, 
namely, whether the amendment to the 
committee amendment should be incor- 
porated in this legislation, I submit to the 
Senator from Arizona that there was 
confusion in the Chamber when his 
amendment was offered. There was 
even greater confusion when the vote 
was taken. I venture the assertion that 
few Senators now in the Chamber had 
any appreciation of what the parlia- 
mentary situation was at the time when 
they voted or failed to vote. I simply 
submit to the Senator from Arizona that 
he should consent to the reconsideration 
of this matter, and to its determination 
upon its merits, as the Senate under- 
stands them. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
will do so on the condition that we take 
the vote now, and conclude consideration 
of the matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that two bills on the subject of school 
lunches are now pending before my com- 
mittee, and I think there is perhaps a 
third one. Hearings on them have been 
held or will be held, and the question will 
be brought before the Senate for perma- 
nent settlement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
answer, I would say that if a bill pro- 
viding for a permanent program is 
brought in it will amend the pending leg- 
islation. There isno harm in my amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. All 
my amendment would do would be to 
authorize the Appropriations Committee 
to appropriate money, if and when, after 
they have heard the evidence, they find 
there is need for it. That is all in the 
world that this authorization does. It 
does not appropriate the money. If 
after the Appropriations Committee hears 
the evidence, it finds, and the Congress 
finds, that the money is necessary and 
the appropriation should be made, it will 
be made. That is all the amendment 
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does. It does not appropriate any 
money. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment which was agreed to is 
a reasonable compromise on the question 
of future permanent legislation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 1 
recall, when the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry had this bill under 
discussion, a motion was made to incor- 
porate in the bill the amendment which 
was submitted by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 
which was defeated. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It was defeated by 
a tie vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. The 
committee thought it best to limit the 
program to 1 year, in view of the fact 
that we had pending before our com- 
mittee two bills, I will say to the Sen- 
ate that we are now holding hearings on 
those two bills, so as to determine how 
these funds should be handled in the 
future. 

In view of that fact, my hope is that 
the Senate will limit this authorization 
to 1 year only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] to re- 
consider the vote by which the commit- 
tee amendment on page 15, line 12, as 
amended, was agreed to. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if we 
can vote on the question at this time, I 
am sure the Senator from Arizona has 
no objection to the amendment being 
voted upon on its merits. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If we can have the 
vote now and dispose of the question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to, may be recon- 
sidered. : 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
will not object to that if the Senator will 
agree that we proceed at once to vote. I 
do not wish to postpone consideration of 
the bill indefinitely. If I am in the mi- 
nority, very well. ; 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I will not 
agree to postpone debate. I propose to 
discuss the question at as great length 
as is necessary. If the Senator wishes 
to give unanimous consent, I do not see 
that he loses anything, because the same 
issue will arise on his amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator 
from Michigan informs me that he did 
not understand this matter when it was 
voted upon 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply wish to 
say that I think the Senator from Ari- 
zona will lose no rights if the issue is 
voted upon first-hand instead of sec- 
ond-hand. I am sure the Senator from 
Arizona would not wish to put himself 
in the position of denying any Senator 
the right to be heard upon a subject 
which he did not understand was being 
voted upon. I know the Senator from 
Arizona too well to think that he would 
take. that position. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for his generosity 
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to me. Certainly I do not wish to deny 
any Senator the privilege of being heard. 
I should like to have the bill disposed of 
this afternoon, because it has been pend- 
ing for some time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
wish. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not wish to 
deprive the Senator from Ohio of the 
opportunity of discussing the amend- 
ment. I will agree to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the order for the 
yeas and nays is rescinded; and, with- 
out objection, the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. McFartanp] was agreed to is also 
reconsidered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal of the committee is to appropriate 
$50,000,000 a year for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide school lunches in 
many thousands of public and private 
schools throughout the United States. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does it author- 
ize a specific amount? 

Mr. TAFT. I mention $50,000,000 be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the authoriza- 
tion is unlimited, but the actual appro- 
priation which will be proposed this 
year will be $50,000,000. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. It is limited by the 
need found by Congress, is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. It is limited, of course, as 
all authorizations are, by the amount 
of the appropriation which may be made. 

The purpose of this item is: 

To provide food for consumption by chil- 
dren in nonprofit schools of high-school 
grade or under and for child-care centers 
through (a) the purchase, processing, and 
exchange, and the distribution of agricul- 
tural commodities and products thereof; or 
(b) the making of payments to such schools 
and centers or agencies having control there- 
of in connection with the purchase and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities in 
fresh or processed form and, when desirable, 
for the processing and exchange of such com- 
modities and their products; or (e) by such 
other means as the Secretary may determine. 


The Surplus Commodity Corporation 
first distributed surplus foods. After a 
while, when there were no surplus foods, 
it proceeded to commute the food pay- 
ments into cash, without any authority 
whatsoever. Its action was confirmed 
by Congress in one or two appropriation 
bills, but in the main it had no authority 
whatever. The first we heard of it, the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation had 
suddenly commuted payments into cash, 
and was distributing cash to all the in- 
dividual schools throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator is in error. None of those pay- 
ments were ever made until the Congress 
in an appropriation bill, specifically au- 
thorized the use of section 32 funds. 
A vote was had on the question, and the 
Senator from Ohio offered an amend- 
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ment which reduced the amount which 
could be handled in that manner from 
$60,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. That was a year ago. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that; 
but no payments were ever made which 
the Congress did not authorize in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. TAFT. That was a year ago. At 
that time we were told that it had al- 
ready been done, and that if we did not 
vote to approve it, a program in full 
force and operation would be stopped. 
If my recollection is correct, the Sena- 
tor admitted last year that the adminis- 
tration had commuted the payments and 
had made subsidy payments without au- 
thority from Congress. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. Reimbursement 
payments for other than surpluses were 
made only under specific authority from 
the Congress. We gave that authority. 
There was some question about it last 
year, and the Senator from Ohio raised 
the question of the amount, and the Sen- 
ate reduced the amount. The Senator 
charges the authorities with spending 
the money illegally. I assert that Con- 
gress had given the War Food Adminis- 
trator the power to do this, and there 
has been no abuse of statutory power. 
The program has been more or less 
patchwork. It grew up like Topsy, 
through the disposition of the surplus 
commodities. There have been defects 
here and there, but I do not admit that 
it has been in violation of law. 

Mr, TAFT. I do not assert that the 
payments were illegally made since we 
appropriated money a year ago, but I 
Say that they undertook to make sub- 
sidy payments before there was any stat- 
utory authority whatsoever. That is 
history. It is water over the dam. I do 
not think it is particularly material here, 
but that is the history of the case. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I think it is very ma- 
terial whether or not the authorities 
have violated a law of Congress. I do 
not think they have done so. I believe 
that the entire program has been carried 
on in conformity with section 32, as well 
as the specific authority of the Congress 
as delegated in the agricultural appro- 
priation act. I do not think there has 
been any violation of law in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken. I shall be glad to submit a mem- 
orandum later to show the facts. 

On the basic question of this program, 
I cannot understand the basis on which 
the Federal Government is asked to pro- 
vide food, or money to pay for lunches of 
children throughout the United States. 
The program is not confined to poor chil- 
dren. In practice it may be or it may 
not be so confined. The authorization 
is to provide lunches for children in any 
school in the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia, 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
permit me, I wish to read from a copy of 
the master agreement which was entered 
into between the Department of Agricul- 
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ture and the several States, or the indi- 
vidual schools. This is article 6: 

The sponsoring agency— 

That is, the school— 
shall offer meals to all children attending 
the school or child-care center, and shall 
serve meals without cost to all children un- 
able to pay. No discrimination or segrega- 
tion of any sort shall be permitted between 
paying and nonpaying children. 


That is the provision in every one of 
these contracts. Children who are able 
to pay may be charged but those who 
are unable to pay are not charged. Ihave 
before me a statement. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is presum- 
ably reading from some agreement, 
which has no relation whatever to the 
act. So far as the act is concerned, it 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to give food to any children, at any 
school—public, parochial, or otherwise— 
which is operated by a nonprofit organi- 
zation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am speaking of 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield further at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
never declined to yield to the Senator. 
I was about to read figures from the 
State of Ohio. The Senator has de- 
clined to yield, which he has a right to 
do. 

Mr. TAFT, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

However, it is perfectly clear that there 
is nothing in the authorization which in 
any way confines the distribution of 
school lunches. This is a program by 
which the Federal Government, so far 
as we can see, and so far as any limita- 
tion here is concerned, may pay 100 per- 
cent of the cost of the lunch of every 
school child in the United States, in 
every county, every city, and every school 
district in the United States. There is 
nothing in the Federal Constitution, or 
in our dual system of government, which 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
undertake any such payment, or justifies 
it in doing so. 

We have assisted States in the pay- 
ment of relief money. It has always 
been related in some way to the need. 
This program is in no way related to 
the need. It is proposed that every 
child in every school shall receive a free 
lunch from the Federal Government. 
That is a necessary implication, and 
authority for it is given in the bill which 
we are now asked to pass. It applies 
to every rich child. The proposal that 
we shall try to make paupers of some 
children and say to them in effect, “You 
cannot pay for your lunch,” would be an 
unfortunate democratic situation if put 
into effect. 

Mr. President, I see no reason what- 
ever for the Federal Government to un- 
dertake a program of this character, 
We might as well give every child in 
the United States a pair of shoes, to 
be paid for out of the Federal Treasury. 
There is no distinction that I can see 
between that and the school-lunch pro- 
gram which is here proposed. The pro- 
gram has been lobbied all over the United 
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States. One of the heads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been stirring up 
telegrams. and has been active in ap- 
pearing in a double capacity in order 
to lobby for this particular program. 
Jessie W. Harris, a division chief in the 
Department of Agriculture, has been ac- 
tive. She has sent to persons all over 
the United States her propaganda in 
favor of this particular measure. She 
is also president of the Home Economics 
Association, and appears in her capacity 
as such while at the same time being 
paid by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

I believe that we have here a program 
which Congress has never approved and 
which has no constitutional purpose 
whatever. I can see some reason, dur- 
ing wartime when mothers and fathers 
are working, and when it is difficult to 
provide lunches, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take an interest in seeing that 
children receive the benefits of the pro- 
posed program. But as a permanent 
program following the war I cannot see 
the slightest interest which the Federal 
Government should have in this kind of 
activity. I should be willing to go along 
with a l-year or a 2-year program. 

During the war we have a special situ- 
ation in which children are not well 
cared for, and in which parents are not 
always able to provide for them. Be- 
cause of the increase in the cost of living 
many parents are finding it more diffi- 
cult to provide for their children. How- 
ever, once the war is over, I can see no 
reason for providing for this program 
unless we are to support all the children 
of the United States. 

I think if would be very unfortunate 
to extend the program beyond the period 
of the war. I think it is unfortunate 
that the issue should have been raised 
in connection with this bill, which in- 
volves many other matters of greater 
importance, and I feel very strongly 
that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] 
should be rejected. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
will compromise with the Senator on 2 
years. 

Mr. TAFT. Iam willing to agree to 2 
years because I am willing to consider it 
on a war basis. I accept the proposed 
compromise of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to modify my amendment so as to 
read, in line 18 on page 15: 

The funds appropriated by and pursuant 
to this section may also be used during the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945 and 1946— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona, as pro- 
posed by him to be modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
line 18, in the committee amendment, 
after the word “fiscal,” it is proposed to 
strike out “year” and insert “years”; and 
in line 19, after “1945,” it is proposed to 
insert “and 1946.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
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(Mr. McFartanp] to the committee 
amendment beginning in line 17 on page 
15. 

The modified amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

ime, 


The bill (H. R. 4278) was read the. 


third time and passed. 

Mr. SMITH. I move that the Senate 
insist on its amendments, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SMITH, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD, and Mr. Ax conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 
TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 1718. I wish to have 
it made the unfinished business, but not 
considered further at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CuerK. A bill (S. 
1718) to provide for the settlement of 
claims arising from terminated war con- 
tracts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
promised the office of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], who was 
present a day or two ago, that the bill 
would not be taken up until he had an 
opportunity to return, which I under- 
stand will be tomorrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. It will not be taken 
up until tcmorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jackson in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations of postmasters, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Harold K. Claypool, or Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Charles H. Sisson, deceased; 

William M. Lindsay, of Kansas, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Kansas; 
and 

Elwyn R. Shaw, of Illinois, to be United 
States district judge for the northern district 
of Illinois, vice Charles Edgar Woodward, 
deceased. 

By Mr. MURDOCK, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Byron B, Harlan, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Ohio, vice Leo Calvin Crawford, term expired. 

By Mr CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. Pinkney Tuck, of New York, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Egypt; and 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Portugal, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Portugal. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry O. Arend to be United 
States attorney for division No. 4 of 
Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Edward M. Curran to be United 
States attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brian S. Odem to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William R. Smith, Jr., to be 
United States attorney for the western 
district of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George A. Wright to be United 
States marshal for the district of Mon- 
tana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. Y. ask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

The legislative clerk will state the next 
nomination on the calendar, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., to be 
general counsel for the Department of 
the Treasury. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edgar Bernard Brossard to be 
a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission for a term expiring June 16, 
1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George J. Schoeneman to be As- 
sistant Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Philip M. Klutznick to be Admin- 
.istrator of the United States Housing 
Authority. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joseph P. Marcelle to be col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first 
district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul R. Leake to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district 
No. 28. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Martin O. Bement to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Austin J. Mahoney to be collector 
of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for promotion in the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President may be imme- 
diately notified of all these confirma- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 
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Mr. BARKLEY, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of these confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. € 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until Wednesday, May 3, 1944, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 2 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 

PosTMASTERS 

The capt re moma persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARIZONA 

Jeanette Mae Collins, Dateland, Ariz. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


ARKANSAS 


M. Evorie Kirkham, Delight, Ark., in place 

of G. L. Webb, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 

Henry 1. Holrup, Bolinas, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Roy A. Smith, Eldridge, Calif. in place of 
A. E. Schieck, deceased. 

Kenneth Baird Haslam, Firebaugh, Calif., 
in place of F I. Wyckoff, transferred. 

Robert E. Meacham, Hermosa Beach, Calif., 
in place of M. S. Wick, resigned. 

Eva L. Fowler, Kelseyville, Calif., in place of 
N. C. Fowler, deceased. 

Lawrence P. Comerford, Lincoln Acres, 
Calif. Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Sadie L. Diaz, San Marcos, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Llewellyn B. Peck, Saratoga, Calif., in pluce 
of L. C. Puccinelli, resigned. 

Wanda L. Stark, Tulelake. Calif., in piece 
of E. M. Taylor, resigned. 

COLORADO 

Harry R. Boles, Kersey, Colo. Office became 

Presidential July 1, 1943. 
CONNECTICUT 

Earl E. Sexton, East Lyme, Conn. Office be- 
came Presidential, July 1, 1943. 

Roland Lester Powe, North Windham, 
Conn. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1943. 

DELAWARE 

Mary S. Bell, Smyrna, Del., in place of D H. 
Bell, deceased. 

5 GEORGIA 

J. Heard Summerour, Duluth, Ga. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Ruth G. Dixon, Girard, Ga. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Wiima G. Cook, Parrott, Ga., in place of 
H. E. Cook, deceased. 


Office 


IDAHO 


Imelda B. Wimer, Cottonwood, Idaho, in 

place of F. S. Wimer, deceased, 
ILLINOIS 

Nigel B. Herrin, Cave in Rock, Ill., in place 
of W. C. Herrin, deceased. 

Roll E. Gibbs, Clayton, III., in place of C. B. 
Pevehouse, deceased. 

Earl D. Husted, Cornell, IN. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Margaret W. Irish, Farina, II., in place of 
B. J. Donaldson, transferred. 

Myrtle Wilkison, Glen Carbon, Ill, 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Office 
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Mary Ruth Shine, Glenwood, III. Cake be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
John L. Zimmerman, Hinsdale, III., in place 


of F. M. Rawlings, resigned. 


Wendell A. Stotler, Hudson, III. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Mary H. Cofey, Maple Park, III., in place of 


L. E. McKelvey, resigned. 

Hugh James, Montrose, l. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

James D. Cook, Mulkeytown, Il. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lewis R. Wall, New Douglas, III. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Albert W. Schurg, Pesotum, III. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Charles E. Lowry, Philo, Ill. 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Samuel W. Brown, Ringwood, I). Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Jacob H. Michel, West Brooklyn, III. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


INDIANA 


Mary E. Wade, Wilkinson, Ind. Office be- 

came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
IOWA 

Seorge O. Friedrichsen, Alvord, Iowa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Anton C. Rank, Buffalo Center, Iowa, in 
place of H. E Eiel, deceased. 

Emma M. Jochimsen, Callender, Iowa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

William H Meshek, Dedham, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Eva M. Anderson, Fremont, Iowa, in place 
of G. V. Fellers, resigned. 

Ida E. Heffernen, Peosta, Iowa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

John R. Shebek, Riverside, Iowa, in place 
of J. P Quinn, transferred. 

Alice B. Dougherty, Sheldon, Iowa, in place 
of W. J. Hollander, resigned. 


KENTUCKY 


Charles M. Swim, Frenchburg, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


LOUISIANA 


Mathias J. Reuter, Arabi, La., 

W. F. Roy, Jr., resigned. 
MARYLAND š 

Kenneth L. Toohey, Cresaptown, Md. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Rachel S. Rowe, Landover, Md. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

William H. Fridingér, Williamsport, Md. 
in place of N. T. Reed. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired May 12, 1942 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John J. Lynch, Uxbridge, Mass., 
of C. E. Cook, retired. 

i MICHIGAN 

Clifford B. Dabney, Almont, Mich., in place 
of R. P. Hallock, retired. 

Oswald J. Koch, Ann Arbor, Mich., in place 
of F. S. Abbott, removed. 

Barbara B. Burwell, Baldwin, Mich., in place 
of A. C. Misteli, retired. 

Carleton A. May, Camden, Mich., in place 
of Kay Rice, resigned. 

Arthur Elmore, Hanover, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Roy G. Hubbard, Hastings, Mich., in place 
of L. F. Maus. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 19, 1941. 

Minnie H. Nash, Holton, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Claude A. Van Dusen, Jasper, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

D. D. Harris, Lansing, Mich., in place of C. 
E. Gady, resigned. 

William H. Cuthbertson, Ludington, Mich., 
in place of W. H. Cuthbertson. Incumbents 
commission expired March 30, 1942. 

Verna E. Cameron, Lyons, Mich., in place of 
E. C. Clements, resigned. 

Paul A. Curtis, Middleton, Mich., 
of C. M. Troub, transferred. 


Office be- 


Office be- 
Office became 


Office 


Office be- 


in place of 


in place 


in place 
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Aaron R. Merritt, Mulliken, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Bernath S Ernst, Nunica, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

William M. Flachs, Remus, Mich., in place 
of K. E. H. Beyer, resigned. 

Helen L. Young, Riverdale, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

MINNESOTA 


Ralph B Dingmann, Clear Lake, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Cora E. Albright, Lengby. Minn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Leonard J. Hintzen, Miltona, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lewis F. Henry, Carthage, Miss., in place of 
L. F. Henry Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942 

Mary S Herron, Courtland, Miss. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

J. Wood Sartin, Jayess, Miss., in place of L. 
E. Rials, transferred. 

Virgil L. Harrington, Merigold, Miss., in 
place of L. R. Park, recigned. 


MISSOURI 


Edna J. Donaldson, Diamond, Mo. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

James P. Payne, Gilliam, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Roy W. Moore, Hickman Mills, Mo., in place 
of Harold S. Bradley, resigned. 

Anna M May, Jasper. Mo., in place of J. G. 
May, resigned. 

Ernest A. Hisle, Miami, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Albert R. White, Nelson, Mo. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lou A Kaylor, Shelbyville, Mo., in place 
of Shelby Feely. transferred. 

Maude Dahl, Tipton, Mo., in place of D. H. 
Weber, deceased. 

MONTANA 

E. Warren Toole, Great Falls, Mont., in 

place of P. B Snelson, removed. 


NEBRASKA 
Tim N. Cannon, Juniata, Nebr. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Austin E. Scott, Mitchell, Nebr., in place of 
H.C. Cope. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 23, 1942. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Edna M. F. Hayward, Londonderry, N H. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Arthur W. Proulx, Somersworth, N. H., in 
place of N A Berube, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY 


Oscar S. Newkirk, Shiloh, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Mary O connor. Woodstown, N. J., in place 
of Clarence Smith, resigned. 
NEW MEXICO 


Mary J. Kemp, Reserve, N. Mex. Office be- 
came Presidential “uly 1, 1943. 


NEW YORK 


Elizabeth B. Murphy, Beacon, N. Y., in 
place of J. F. Murphy, deceased. 

Gertrude L. Rigaud, Oriskany Falls, N Y., 
in place of J F Collins, deceased. 

D. L. Palmer, Otego, N. X., in place of 
D. L. Palmer. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired June 23. 1942. 

George Buechel, Patterson, N. Y., in place 
of S. E. Austin, deceased. 

Margaret T. Kennedy, Salisbury Mills, 
N Y. Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Roland Lemuel. Garrett, Elizabeth City, 
N C., in place of W. I. Culpepper, resigned. 

James K. Proctor, Greenville, N C., in place 
of T. T. Hollingsworth. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired May 29, 1942. 

Henry G. Cook, Stokesdale, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 

Mat M. Ellington, Summerfield, N. C. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Office 


Office be- 
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OHIO 
Helen G. Casenhiser, Clinton, Ohio, in 
place of C. M. Casenhiser, resigned. 
Florence Wilcox, Deerfield, Ohio. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Arthur W. Dawson, North Lawrence, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
OREGON 
Edward E. Vail, Ashland, Oreg., in place 
of M. W. Grubb, deceased. 
Florence Root, Boardman, Oreg. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward S. Diehl, Allentown, Pa., in place of 
G. N. Horlacher, deceased. 

Josephine Levi, Cuddy, Pa., in place of 
Denis Chamboredon, retired. 

Sister Regina Francis, Immaculata, Pa. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Carmelio R. Augustine, Keiser, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ernie A. Neese, Cottageville. S. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


TENNESSEE 


Ethel R. Corum, Jonesboro, Tenn., in place 
ol A. A. Trusler, transferred. 

Raymond C. Townsend, Parsons, Tenn., in 
place of R. C. Townsend. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired May 28, 1938. 

Charles H. Carr, Pocahontas, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Violet T. Duncan, Tyner, Tenn. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


TEXAS 


Robert E. Brinkley, Bloomburg, Tex., in 
place of H. L. Pettit, transferred. 

Heinz Ulrich, Burnet, Tex., in place of 
R. H. Johnson, transferred. 

Grover C. Hudson, Corsicana, Tex., in place 
of A. A. Allison, deceased. 

Walter O. Cravens, Honey Grove, Tex., in 
place of H. C. McConnell, transferred. 

William D. Wall, Poolville, Tex. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


UTAH 


William Grogan, Price, Utah, in place of 
R. F. Walters, resigned. 


VIRGINIA 


William M Upshur, Jr., Cheriton, Va., in 
place of J. L. Haley, deceased. 

Minnie J. Davis, Church Road, Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Oscar M. Buchanan, Kenbridge, Va., in 
place of J. L. Blackburn, resigned. 

Berkeley B. Baker, Lovettsville, 
place of C. F. Shumaker, deceased. 

Charles C. Kenny, Upperville, Va., in place 
of J. H. Tyler. retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Mary A. McComb, Everson, Wash., in place 
of E. H. McComb, deceased. 

May L. Hanson, Touchet, Wash. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Lavon B. Kelly, Zenith, Wash. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Sadie G. Petty, Chesapeake, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Wade H. Garrett, Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
place of F. J. Maxwell, resigned. 

Willard F Shrewsbury, Crab Orchard, 
W. Va. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1943. 

Virginia C. Canterbury, Kimberly, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Frederick B. Cline, Mount Gay, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

James E. Akers, North Charleston, W. Va. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

John L. Badzek, Osage, W. Va., in place of 
L. E. Henderson, failed to qualify. 

Oscar S. Conner, Pageton, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Misouri J. Nutter, Prenter, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


Office 


Office 


Va., in 
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Evalyn C. Huff, Rand, W. Va. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Daisy Barker, Rhodell, W. Va. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Clarence J. Powell, Romney, W. Va., in 
place of J. M. Snarr, resigned. 

John H. Shay, Star City, W. Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Starling L. Sinnett, Superior, W. Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

George L. Wilcoxon, Tams, W. Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


WISCONSIN 


Hyacinth S. Gibbs, Argonne, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Edgar A. Lubeck, Arpin, Wis., in place of 
J. F. Loschky, deceased. 

Rochelle I. Miller, Bay City, Wis. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Theresa J. Keyes, Cobb, Wis. 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Archie C. D. Dehler, La Valle, Wis., in place 
of H. L. Blonien, transferred. 

Forrest W. Friedel, Milton, Wis., in place of 
D. A. Holmes, retirea. 

Doris M. Kading, South Wayne, Wis., in 
place of R. B. Kessler, resigned. 

Avis D. Wandry, Westfield, Wis., in place 
of H. C. Krentz, not commissioned. 

Minor A. Potter, Wild Rose, Wis., in place 
of T. A. Wiora, transferred. 


Office be- 


Office 


Office be- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 2 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 

THE JUDICIARY 
. UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Harry O. Arend, to be United States attor- 
ney for division No. 4 of Alaska. 

Edward M. Curran, to be United States at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. 

Brian S. Odem, to be United States attor- 
ney for he southern district of Texas. 

William R. Smith, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for the western district of Texas. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

George A. Wright, to be United States mar- 

shal for the district of Montana. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., to be general coun- 

sel for the Department of the Treasury. 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

Edgar Bernard Brossard, to be a member for 
a term expiring June 16, 1950. 

BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

George J. Schoeneman, to be Assistant 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

NaTIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 

Philip M. Klutznick, to be Administrator 

of the United States Housing Authority. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Joseph P. Marcelle, to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the first district of New 
York. 

COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS 

Paul R. Leake to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 28, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Calif. 

Martin O. Bement to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 9, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Austin J. Mahoney to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 8, 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. L. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
REGULAR CORPS 
To be a medical director, effective April 2, 1944 

Lloyd D. Felton 
To be a senior surgeon, effective June 16, 1944 

Erval Richard Coffey 
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To be temporary senior dental surgeons, effec- 
tive April 1, 1944 
Fritz R. Jackson 
James Fitzgerald Lewis 
Oscar Mikkelsen 
To be a sanitary engineer director, effective 
April 2, 1944 
Lawrence M. Fisher 


To be temporaty medical directors, effective 
April 1, 9144 
James A. Crabtree 
Lucius F. Badger 
To be temporary passed assistant surgeons, 
effective April 1, 1944 
Lloyd F. Summers 
Martin G. Van Der Schouw 
Randolph P. Grimm 
POSTMASTERS 


NEW JERSEY 


Margaret M. Leach, New Monmouth. 
Margaret A. Esposito, Sicklerville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 2, 1944 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. John F. McManus, national chap- 
lain, the American Legion, offered the 
following prayer: : 

O almighty and eternal God, who has 
dominion over all nations and peoples, 
having always compassion on the multi- 
tudes, look down with mercy upon us 
gathered here in the Halls of Congress in 
our National Capital. Behold the wide- 
spread envy and discontent in private 
and public life because men do not seek 
first Thy kingdom and justice. Give to 
us here present and all our brethren in 
this our country and all other countries 
and especially to our elected leaders the 
wisdom and the strength to do Thy holy 
will in keeping love and respect for all 
that is decent in capital and labor, in 
protecting family life from the dangers 
that surround it, in upholding religious 
and political liberty, in restoring Thee to 
our schools of learning, and in preserving 
all the ideals and principles for which so 
many of our brethren have made and are 
making the supreme sacrifice. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 

terday was read and approved, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
be permitted to revise and extend his 
remarks in the Recorp to include a 
eulogy by the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., on the occasion of the 
funeral of His Eminence William Cardi- 
nal O'Connell. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] has ascertained the probable cost 
for his remarks to be $117. Notwith- 
standing this, I ask unanimous consent 
that the extension be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix on the subject of 
the General Accounting Office criticism 
of the Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration and to in- 
clude therein a letter from Admiral 
Land. The space taken will require 
about three pages at an estimated cost 
of $150. Nevertheless, I ask unanimous 
consent that the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, 
and without objection. the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME-TAX RETURN 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 


resolution (H. Res, 524) providing for 


consideration of the bill (H. R. 4646) to 
provide for the simplification of the indi- 
vidual income-tax returns, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4646) 
to provide for simplification of the individual 
income tax, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 2 days, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and said amendments shall 
be in order, any rule of the House to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means may be offered to any section of 
the bill at the conclusion of the general de- 
bate, but such amendments shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


INVESTIGATION OF SEIZURE OF 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 521) creating a select 
committee to make an investigation re- 
lating to the seizure by the United States 
of the property of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House to be appointed by 
the Speaker, one of whom he shall designate 
as chairman. Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to make an investigation with respect to the 
seizure by the United States, on April 26, 
1944, of property of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 
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For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether or not the 
House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, after 
any other special orders tha have here- 
tofore been entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FIFTH INTERMEDIATE REPORT ON INVES- 
TIGATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Committee on Printing, I report 
(Rept. No. 1411) back favorably with- 
out amendment a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 515) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of House Revort No. 
1366. current session, being the fifth in- 
termediate report of the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Executive Agencies, of 
the House of Representatives, submitted 
pursuant to House Resolution 102, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That 15,000 additional copies of 
House Report No. 1366, current session, be- 
ing the fifth intermediate report of the Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies, House of Representatives, submit- 
ted pursuant to House Resolution 102, be 
printed for the use of said committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
THE POLISH SITUATION 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from this morning’s 


Paper. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
[Mr. Lrstnskr addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a recent radio address 
delivered by Hon. Charles B. Henderson, 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include therein 
a talk given by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and, secondly, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from the 
armed service forces. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Record and include therein 
an article from the national Catholic 
publication The Sign entitled, Soviet 
Activity in Poland.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the legis- 
lative business on the Speaker's desk and 
any other special orders tomorrow, May 
3, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an es- 
say written by one of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement made by 
my colleague, Hon. HAMILTON FISH, on 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There „as no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try of ours must be greatly reassured 
over the action of my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. SABATH] in reporting out 
House Resolution No. 521, of which I 
am the author, and which provides for 
the appointment of a select committee to 
investigate by what authority Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. was taken over by 
the Government, in which procedure 
soldiers were employed. 

This is a matter that touches the 
liberties of every one of us. The citizens 
of this country are aroused, as is shown 
by the hundreds of letters and telegrams 
that I have received, coming from every 
section. 

I know Congress will always protect 
the rights of our fellow citizens and may 
be depended upon so to do. I request 
that early action be taken on my resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


THE INVASION OF EUROPE 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. J. Leroy Jonnson addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] . 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrcorp and to include 
therein a letter from the Under Secre- 
tary of War. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a statement made 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee this morning by Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. + 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein œ short newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in two instances and in one to 
include a newspaper article on the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
very serious problem confronts the edu- 
cational institutions of this country. I 
trust this House will in the very near fu- 
ture enact the »rovisions of th. bill H. R. 
2849, introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ramspeck!, which will 
assist the States in securing the neces- 
sary funds to retain their teachers. Iam 
sure that if this bill contains the proper 
safeguards to insure State control it will 
have the unanimous endorsement of 
Congress. 

If enacted, this bill would provide 
$3,000,000 aid to the State of Oklahoma 
alone. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks and include therein a poem 
on the late Frank Knox. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is.so ordered. x 

There was no objection. 


THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules in reporting 
the resolution to investigate the seizure 
of Montgomery Ward has again broken 
faith with his committee; and, further 
than that, he has violated a definite 
promise made to me on yesterday. 

This resolution he reported in his own 
name. The gentleman will remember 
that his committee determined many 
months ago that thereafter no resolution 
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from the Committee on Rules would be 
reported by any member of the com- 
mittee not favorable to its adoption. 
The resolution reported is opposed by the 
gentleman, vigorously opposed by him, 
and again I say that he has breached 
his understanding with his committee 
in reporting it in his name. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia |Mr. Cox l, who 
preceded me, alleged that I have not kept 
faith with him and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] in connection with 
filing reports and resolutions that I do 
not fayor but which they or either of 
them favor. I remember that such a 
proposal was advanced. I do not re- 
member that I made any such agree- 
ment, nor have I any recollection that I 
gave any such assurance; and I remem- 
bered that on two different occasions 
when I designated them to call up reso- 
lutions the committee minority was not 
given opportunity to be heard properly. 
Therefore, in the interest of protecting 
the committee minority, whether it be 
on our side at times or on the other side 
at times, I myself have continued to pre- 
sent resolutions looking to consideration 
of bills, to be sure that the committee 
minority would be properly protected 
and heard; because I do not believe in 
taking advantage of the committee 
minority, of which I was a member for 
many years. By “committee minority” 
I mean those on the committee not join- 
ing in the majority vote. 

As to the resolution that has caused 
all this fuss, I remind you that it was 
introduced last Thursday afternoon and, 
without any notice whatever, came 
before the Committee on Rules Friday 
morning after we had concluded consid- 
eration of two imperative matters and 
when we were contemplating going into 
executive session. This resolution. was 
called up before members of our com- 
mittee had even had opportunity to read 
it. Copies of the resolution did not 
reach the office of the Committee cn 
Rules until after the committee had 
begun its hearings on Friday morning, 
At the conclusion of the business tor 
which the committee meeting had been 
called, and, as I have said, when it wes 
in order to go into executive session, as 
is the custom, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] and the gentleman 
from Virginia IMr. Smtr] insisted and 
persisted in stentorian tones that we 
hear the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dewey! on his resolution immediately. 

At that time I naturally opposed the 
rush act on their part, because I felt that 
Members should have an opportunity to 
read and study Mr. Dewey's resolution 
before a hearing was called on it, to say 
nothing of voting on jt. 

From ali I had noticed, I was under 
the impression, and I am still under the 
impression, that this resolution was in- 
troduced purely to create a political issue 
and place the administration in an em- 
barrassing position, especially when the 
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subject was then pending in a court of 
competent jurisdiction. I felt that we 
should not by any legislative action prej- 
udice the case or interfere in any way 
with the functions of the court. How- 
ever, last Sunday and Monday I received 
so much information relative to the un- 
tenable position of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., about all the favors they are receiv- 
ing and have received at the hands of 
the very Government they were opposing 
without justification, that I decided it 
would be best to probe this whole sub- 
ject, get all the facts from both sides. 
It was then I decided to favor the resolu- 
tion. I introduced it a few minutes ago, 
as soon as the House convened, and shall 
call it up as soon as the business of the 
House will permit. I changed my atti- 
tude toward this resolution not to please 
men and harmonize with occasion, not 
because, as has been stated by Roose- 
velt-hating newspapers, I was forced to 
dc so. So far I have been able to with- 
stand any and all pressure and intimida- 
tion; I have at all times done what I 
believed to be in the best interests of the 
country. 

I do very much regret that it became 
necessary for the Government to take 
possession of the Montgomery Ward & 
Co. plant in Chicago, although that act 
is, of course, only nominal, as everybody 
knows. I especially regret the fact that 
the Department of Justice used two Army 
boys to carry Mr. Avery out of his own 
office, which action gave opportunity for 
an unfriendly press to make a big head- 
line. I think it would have been better 
if the Department of Justice had caused 
a deputy United States marshal and As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Taylor to 
persuade, if possible, Mr. Avery to leave 
the plant without the employment of 
force. 

Unfortunately, hereto the country has 
heard only the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
side of this story. I am, as I said before, 
in favor of the country thoroughly hear- 
ing both sides. 

In this connection I will give you a rec- 
ord of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s obsti- 
nate and deliberate refusal to cooperate 
with the Government, notwithstanding 
the enormous benefits it has received at 
the hands of the Government ever since 

the election of President Roosevelt and 
the creation of the New Deal. That com- 
pany would have us believe that it has 
been very much wronged by the admin- 
istration, that it has lost money, that it 
has been illegally interfered with, where- 
as, up to 1933, during 3 or 4 years, it had 
lost from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 each 
year. Since 1934, or during 10 years, this 
company has made about $200,000,000. 
I say $200,000,000. The records show 
that in 1943 this company made more 
than $20,000,000 and that notwithstand- 
ing a slight increase in pay for its em- 
ployees due to the agreement of about a 
year and a half ago. Despite this very 
favorable financial showing, Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. refused to extend its 
labor contract for 30 days, which would 
have avoided a strike. Records disclose 
that the average wage of a Montgomery 
Ward & Co. worker is about $25 a week, 
including high and supervisory forces, 
and each received, say, an increase of 
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about 10 percent in 3 years, whereas the 
cost of living has advanced fully 50 
percent. 

I am now compiling and hope to have 
completed reasonably soon a statement 
of the financial structure of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. I want to show the Amer- 
ican people the profits this company has 
made, the wages it pays, the favors it 
has received from the Government, the 
amount of merchandise it has sold to 
the Government, and its various sub- 
sidiaries that are manufacturing that 
which is essential to a successful prose- 
cution of the war. I shall also give the 
proceedings of the War Labor Board in 
this case and the opinion which the At- 
torney General submitted to the Presi- 
dent and upon which the President acted. 
That opinion shows clearly, beyond any 
possible successful contradiction, that not 
only under the Smith-Connally Act but 
under the Constitution it was the duty 
of the President to take the action he 
took in order to avert a strike. 

It is beyond my comprehension that 
corporations and individuals of great 
wealth, who have made and are mak- 
ing millions under this administration, 
should set themselves up to create dis- 
cord and harass and embarrass our over- 
burdened President, who should be al- 
lowed to devote all his time to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and keep- 
ing the United Nations in complete agree- 
ment, in which work the President has 
been so singularly successful. I have 
come to believe that those who behave 
thusly are not only selfish but actually 
unpatriotic. They are, obviously, bit- 
ing the hand that feeds them. 

I do hope that by the time this Recorp 
is printed we shall have heard that the 
Federal court in Chicago has sustained 
the contentions of the Government on 
all the questions that have been raised. 

In conclusion, let us give fervent thanks 
to the Lord on high that we have, and 
I hope we will continue to have, a con- 
stitutional, democratic form of govern- 
ment that will be strong enough to resist 
with complete success all intimidation 
and coercion and persist in the full and 
accurate discharge of its duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include therein an 
article from the Reader’s Digest. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


POST-WAR ECONOMY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Voornts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(Mr. Prumiry asked and was given 


permission -to extend his own remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD.) 
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Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a speech delivered 
by the Honorable Dwight H. Green, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record on two subjects and 
to include therein a letter and a res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a newspaper article about 


-the war service of the former Delegate 


to Congress from Hawaii, Mr. King. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Oil City Derrick. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Manchester Union, Manchester, 
N. H., eulogizing the late Honorable 
Frank Knox. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CLAsox addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include 
therein an editorial by Mr. Bert Andrews 
appearing in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of April 30. : 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


MONTGOMERY WARD SEIZURE 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 


House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee has repented, recanted, or 
otherwise changed his mind, and has now 
reported to the House today the Dewey 
resolution creating a special committee 
to investigate the recent seizure by the 
Government of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
through the use of military force. 

This is in line with the action taken by 
the majority of our Rules Committee last 
Friday and simply carries out the in- 
structions of the committee. It is hoped 
the resolution will be called up for House 
consideration as promptly as possible. 
The only issue to actually be settled, in 
passing upon the Dewey resolution, is 
whether the House should investigate the 
Government seizure of this private busi- 
ness concern. Personally I believe we 
should, and that the information ob- 
tained from such investigation should be 
made available to the House as quickly 
as possible so that the Congress may de- 
termine future procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr, MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morr]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this occasion to congratulate the 
House Committee on Rules for its prompt 
action in reporting out this resolution 
to investigate the seizure by the Presi- 
dent of the property of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia a few minutes ago in his address 
to the House made the inquiry, What is 
the country afraid of? I will tell him 
what the country is afraid of. They are 
afraid of despotism, of which force is the 
parent, 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this seizure 
took place on Thursday. The following 
day the committee met, and a majority, 
consisting of all the Republican mem- 
bers, and all of the independent Demo- 
cratic members, voted to report the reso- 
lution to investigate this action of the 
President. It will be welcome news to 
the country in the face of the “smear 
Congress” campaign which is now going 
on to know that the present Congress 
acts so speedily and effectively, and I 
have no doubt that when the resolution 
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comes up in the House this week it will 
be adopted by an overwhelming vote. 

Now, I want to call attention to a 
statement made yesterday by the Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Biddle, as reported in 
this morning’s Washington Post. The 
statement was in reply to one made by 
the attorney for Montgomery Ward, who 
said that if the President had the right 
to seize the property and business of a 
retail establishment not engaged in war 
production, having no contracts with the 
Government and selling nothing to the 
Government, then the President had the 
same right to forcibly seize any corner 
grocery store in the smallest village in 
the land. 

Mr. Biddle replied that the power of 
the President in wartime was so great 
that he could seize any business, whether 
engaged in war production or not, and 
that no business whatever was immune 
from his right to seize it. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee will inves- 
tigate and report to the House the true 
facts and circumstances under which this 
particular seizure.of Montgomery Ward 
was made, and whether under those cir- 
cumstances there was any authority in 
law or under the Constitution to seize it. 
The House will then act in accordance 
with the facts and the law, and will effect 
the proper remedy. 

I have no fear as to what the Congress 
will do, but I have great fear as to what 
the President may do if he continues to 
take the advice of Mr. Biddle, because I 
believe that the Attorney General’s state- 
ment that the President in wartime has 
a right to seize any business, and that no 
business is immune, is probably the most 
dangerous, the most alien to. our Ameri- 
can idea of government, that any respon- 
sible public official of the United States 
has ever made. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
another minute because my time was 
taken up by the interruption of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yield- 
ed and his time has expired. The Chair 
has adopted the rule of not recognizing 
Members to address the House for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include what I in- 
tended to say had I not been interrupted 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Mort]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the regular business today and 
after any previous special orders here- 
tofore entered I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SCHWABE]? 

There was no objection. 


LEND-LEASE FUNDS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BRADLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 27, I made a speech on 
the fioor of this House in which I leveled 
certain charges against the use of lend- 
lease funds in Mexico as reported to me 
by an engineer and contractor who had 
just returned from a 6-week visit in 
Mexico and in whom I have every confi- 
dence. 

I called this matter to the attention 
of Senator VANDENBERG, who in turn 
called it to the attention of Administra- 
tor Crowley. Today I am in receipt of a 
copy of Mr. Crowley’s reply to Senator 
VANDENBERG in which he categorically 
denies all my charges against Lend- 
Lease, explaining that the only funds 
which they have sent to Mexico, in the 
amount of some $12,000,000, are primarily 
for military equipment and munitions. 
I am, of course, perfectly willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Crowley’s explanations and it 
is probable that Lend-Lease is entirely 
in the clear on this matter. s 

The fact remains, however, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the American taxpayers’ dol- 
lars—millions of them—are being poured 
into Mexico; publicly repudiated Ameri- 
can politicians and American engineers 
and contractors are being lavishly en- 
riched thereby and I intend to find out 
and disclose to this House what other 
governmental agencies are involved in 
this extravagant waste of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech by William J. Neal made 
at Chicago, III. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a portion of a report of the A. N. 
P. A. Committee on Federal Laws at an- 
nual convention in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Boren]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Bost, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Weiss]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in 
the Las Vegas Daily Optic with respect to 
the desirability and feasibility of estab- 
lishing an aviation academy on lands 
owned by the Federal Government with- 
in the State of New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. FERNANDEZ]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cartson of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next 
at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and after any special or- 
ders heretofore entered I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 45 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein an article from 
the New York Times and other quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that there is a legislative program for 
this afternoon and a bill to be read under 
the 5-minute rule, We have adopted the 
policy of not allowing committees to sit 
while a bill is being read under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
der the impression that we had nothing 
but the Consent and Private Calendars 
today. 

The SPEAKER. There is a bill to be 
considered. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the request. 


GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF CORN 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, JENKINS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, about 3 
weeks ago the Government sought to 
take for its own use a good portion of 
the corn in some sections of the eountry. 
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Especially was this true in the western 
sections of the country. The original 
order provided for the taking of 35 per- 
cent, but it was soon found that would 
not be sufficient. ‘Then they proceeded 
to take 60 percent, Now they have or- 
dered that 100 percent be taken. Still its 
requirements have not been met. 

This action of the Government practi- 
cally amounts to confiscation. The ques- 
tion is now an imminent one as to 
whether the Government will take the 
corn on the farms of this Nation. This 
is of interest not only to the western 
sections of the country but to the East. 

As proof of the interest of easterners, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on yesterday, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr: Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein a message from 
the Indiana State Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LupLtow!? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD DISASTER IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er the Central West is being devastated 
by the greatest flood within the memory 
of man. The tide of water sweeping 
down the valleys of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries 
exceeds in height and velocity all official 
records since 1844—the greatest flood in 
the last 100 years. 

The Missouri River is establishing a 
new channel at its mouth. The conflu- 
ence of these two great rivers is being 
moved 26 miles upstream. A new river 
is being opened through what was a 
short time ago inland fields. Through 
this new avenue water is rushing at the 
rate of 17 miles per hour. It has en- 
gulfed whole sections of the M. K. & T. 
Railroad and the Burlington Railroad. 
It has obliterated interstate highways. 
It has broken the pipe line which runs 
from Texas to New York which has been 
carrying the oil without which the New 
England States would have endured the 
greatest privation. It is sweeping away 
the cables carrying electric current from 
the Keokuk Dam to metropolitan St. 
Louis and steel towers supporting the 
transmission lines are at the bottom of 
the river. It has resisted all efforts to 
curb the current and hold the levees and 
railroad embankments and railway cars 
loaded with rock for revetment have 
been undermined and rolled into the 
viver. It has destroyed light, telephone 
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communications, and sanitary systems. 
So rapid has been the rise of the waters 
that it has been necessary to organize 
relief to rescue marooned families from 
farm homes, 

The damage is conservatively esti- 
mated to be in excess of $20,000,000 and 
the loss to agricultural production is in- 
calculable. Growing fields, livestock, 
machinery, fences, houses, barns, and 
equipment have been swept away over- 
night and cannot be replaced in time to 
produce a crop without Federal assist- 
ance in the form of both loans, grants, 
and priorities. 

Last year, in order to meet conditions 
not nearly so acute, resulting from a 
similar flood which did not even ap- 
proach the proportions of the floods 
which are today sweeping the bread 
basket of the Nation, Congress provided 
$15,000,000, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Out of the $15,000,000, only $2,000,000 
was expended and about $1,000,000 has 
been obligated, leaving approximately 
$12,000,000 on hand. 

There is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a bill to make 
the remainder of the appropriation 
available for loans and grants under the 
same direction and administration for 
the same purpose this year. 

We invite all those interested to give 
us the benefit of any suggestions they 
may care to make in this connection. 

In the meantime the cooperation of 
Members of the House is invited in sup- 
port of the general flood-control bill 
which Chairman WHITTINGTON has re- 
ported and which is now on the calendar 
and expected to reach consideration next 
week. This bill will provide funds for 
the repair and reconstruction of levees 
damaged or destroyed by 1944 floods and 
will supply funds for the purpose for 
which Congress last year appropriated 
$10,000,000 to rehabilitate our levee sys- 
tems following the 1943 floods. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
sympathize with the people along the 
Mississippi River in this flood disaster. 
We have just experienced the greatest 
flood on the Tombigbee River that has 
happened since 1892. Yet only a few 
days ago the House turned down a pro- 
posal that would have relieved that situa- 
tion in the future. 

The great bottleneck in our inland 
waterway transportation system is the 
swift current of the Mississippi River. 
By the adoption of the provision for the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee inland waterway 
that situation would have been relieved. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman understands that in the bill now 
pending before the Committee on Appro- 
priations the relief proposed is to be pro- 
vided for the Tombigbee as well as for 
the Mississippi and other streams of the 
national river system? 

Mr, RANKIN. I understand that, but 
I am talking about permanent relief. 
There is no use going ahead and spending 
all this money on U. N. R. R. A., on flood 
control, power dams, and reclamation 
projects in foreign countries if we are 
going to deny relief to all the people in 
the great Mississippi Valley which ex- 
tends from the Alleghenies to the Rocky 
Mountains. We are trying to have this 
provision put back into the bill in the 
Senate and if we succeed I hope the 
House will accept it when the bill comes 
back here. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
National Police Academy and to include 
therein excerpts of certain lectures given 
there concerning juvenile delinquency, 
and also a list of Michigan graduates of 
the academy 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein a recent radio address, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF 
CERTAIN VESSELS 


Mr. BLAND submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3261) to amend the act of April 29, 1943, 
to authorize the return to private owner- 
ship of Great Lakes vessels and vessels of 
1,000 gross tons or less, and for other 
purposes. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
editorial. - 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & €O. 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

A MISTAKEN POLICY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Attor- 
ney General Biddle now attempts to 
justify the seizure of Ward’s as having 
been necessary to prevent an epidemic 
of strikes throughout the country. The 
truth is that the strike at Ward’s proved 
ineffective; that loyal employees were 
working and maintaining the firm's 
well-known efficient service to its cus- 
tomers. 

The strike, as a strike, was a failure. 
The union had lost its battle. So to the 
rescue of the union came Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle with the Army. 

The administration's purpose, as evi- 
denced by this action and by previous 
seizures of private industry, seems to be 
to establish the supremacy of its politi- 
cal friends in charge of unions wherever 
their policy comes in conflict with pri- 
vate industry. 

One result of the plant's seizure by the 
Army under Biddle was to encourage 
those who throughout the country may 
be thinking of the strike as a weapon to 
force from employers the concessions 
they desire. 

If the purpose of the administration 
was to prevent strikes, action by the War 
Labor Board and the N. L. R. B. refus- 
ing to deal with striking employees 
while on strike, would have aided in solv- 
ing the problem. 

Unfortunately it has been the policy of 
this administration, as has been recently 
pointed out time and again, to, when there 
was a strike in any industry, punish not 
the strikers but the employers by issuing 
and enforcing by coercion and intimida- 
tion orders granting union demands, 

The administration’s policy will not aid 
production, It will not end labor dis- 
putes; on the contrary, it has all too 
often lessened production, encouraged 
would-be strikers, brought about labor 
disputes. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR LABOR DISPUTES ACT 


The absurdity of the Government’s 
refusal to submit to the courts the ques- 
tion of the validity of the order of the 
War Labor Board or of the authority of 
the President to seize Montgomery Ward’s 
is emphasized by the fact that, after the 
Army, acting under Attorney General 
Biddle, had, by force, seized the plant 
and carried Avery out to the sidewalk, 
Biddle then asked the aid of the civil 
courts to restrain Avery and 15 of his 
assistants from interfering with the 
Army’s possession. 

If the courts have authority to restrain 
Avery and other officials of Ward’s, why 
did not Biddle first apply to the courts 
for aid? Are the administrative agencies 
so drunk with power that they must flaunt 
the exercise of it in the face of the citi- 
zens who support and pay them? 

The seizure of the Montgomery Ward 
plant by the armed forces of the Nation 
discloses to the public what many Mem- 
bers of Congress have long known; that 
is, that we have here a dictatorship by 
administrative agencies. 
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Long ago Congress should, by direct 
enactment, have rebuked administrative 
agencies for the exercise of unauthorized, 
arbitrary power which denies to civilians 
their constitutional rights. 

What we need are not more investiga- 
tions, but direct legislative action which 
will serve notice, not only upon the ad- 
ministration but upon the courts, that 
the people are still determined that con- 
stitutional government shall continue. 

To aid in remedying the situation I 
have introduced an amendment to the 
War Labor Disputes Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter from a friend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? ; 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the House after the completion of busi- 
ness under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? e 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances, 
and in one to include an article written 
by Capt. Richard L. Neuberger. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


EXPEDITING PAYMENT FOR LAND AC- 
QUIRED DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar, S. 919, to expedite the 
payment for land acquired during the 
war period. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION WITH REFERENCE TO 
FERTILIZERS, FEEDS, OR SEEDS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3405, making certain regulations with 
reference to fertilizers, feeds, nursery 
stock, or seeds chat may be distributed 
by agencies of the United States. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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PUBLIC LAW 537, SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
a CONGRESS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2908, to amend Public Law 537, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved May 2, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


WAR SHIPPING FIELD SERVICE 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 182) to create the War Ship- 
ping Field Service. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the joint resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF VISITORS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 77) to establish a Board of Vis- 
itors for the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there shall be a Board 
cf Visitors to visit the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy each year at such time as 
the Administrator, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, may fix. The Board of Visitors shall 
consist of the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles of the House of Representatives, four 
Senators designated in January of each year 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, and four Members of the House of 
Representatives designated in January of 
each year by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives. Whenever a mem- 
ber is unable to make the annual visit an 
alternate may be designated in his stead in 
the manner hereinabove provided. Each 
member of the Board and a secretary to the 
Board shail be reimbursed, out of funds ap- 
propriated to the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, under Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and the Act of June 3, 1926, as 
emended, for the expenses incurred by him 
while engaged in duties as a member of the 
Board, or as secretary. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker. I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brann: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That there shall be appointed in the 
month immediately following the enactment 
of this act and in January of each year there- 
after, a Board of Visitors to visit the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, which shall 
consist of two Senators and three Members of 
the House of Representatives, appointed by 
the chairman of the committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, respec- 
tively, having cognizance of legislation per- 
taining to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, the chairmen of said committees 
being ex officio members of the Board, and of 
one Senator and two Members of the House 
of Representatives appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, respectively: Pro- 
vided, That whenever a member or an ex 
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officio member is unable to attend the annual 
meeting as provided in paragraph (b) of this 
section another member may be appointed 
in his stead in the manner as herein provided 
but without restriction as to month of ap- 
pointment. 

“(b) Such Board shall visit the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy annually on 
a date to be fixed by the chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission. Each 
member of the Board shall be reimbursed un- 
der Government travel regulations for the 
actual expense incurred by him while en- 
gaged upon duties as a member of such 
Board.” 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment that is offered meets the objection 
that was raised that the Speaker and the 
Vice President had no choice as to mem- 
bers of the Board. The amendment is 
identical with the amendment under 
which the Coast Guard Academy oper- 
ates and gives the right of appointment 
= to the Speaker and to the Vice Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

. CELLER. Is this the Academy 
that is operated at Kings Point? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 


JACKSON HOLE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2241, to abolish the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument as created by Presiden- 
tial Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 
15, 1943, and to restore the area embraced 
within and constituting said monument 
to its status as part of the Teton Na- 
tional Forest. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3646, to amend section 42 of title VII of 
the Canal Zone Code. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I hesitate to ob- 
ject to this bill because I like the gentle- 
man from Tennessee who introduced it 
and our fine chairman of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
but I want to call the attention of the 
Members to what this bill does. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase 
the term of office of the district attor- 
ney and the marshal for the Canal Zone 
from 4 to 8 years. 

I hope the House will remember that 
there will be thousands of capable law- 
yers returning after the war and that 
we will need places for them when they 
return. Some may desire to be United 
States attorneys or marshals in the Ter- 
ritories and insular possessions. Fur- 
thermore, marshals do not need to be 
lawyers. They may, however, be dis- 
abled veterans, and there will be plenty 
of — 5 able and anxious for such assign- 
ment. 
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Why at this time start this precedent 
for outlying Territories and possessions 
by extending the term to 8 years? Does 
this Congress want to do that? 

Yes; this bill is recommended by 
“Boodle” Biddle, lately referred to as 
“Gestapo” Biddle, and I think until we 
find out by our congressional investiga- 
tion more about his dictatorial practices, 
recommendations, and Gestapo activity 
in connection with the Montgomery 
Ward matter in Chicago this Congress 
should be reluctant to accept any legis- 
lation recommended by him. Attorney 
General Biddle, on pages 4 and 5 of the 
report on this measure, is quoted as 
stating: ° 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1944, 
Hon. SCHUYLER OTIS 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of 
Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dzar Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for my views relative 
to a bill (H. R. 3646) to amend section 42 of 
title 7 of the Canal Zone Code. 

The effect of the bill would be to increase 
the term of office of the district attorney for 
the Canal Zone and the marsha! for the 
Canal Zone from 4 to 8 years. Prior to 1938, 
the term of office of the district judge for the 
Canal Zone, as well as of the district attorney 
and the marshal, was 4 years. By the act 
of March 26, 1938 (52 Stat. 118), the term 
of the district judge was increased to 8 years. 
The legislation under consideration would 
effectuate the same result in respect to the 
district attorney and the marshal, thereby 
creating a uniform term of 8 years for each 
of the three officers. 

I am of the opinion that the term of office 
of district judges, United States attorneys, 
and marshals in the Territories and insular 
possessions should generally be increased. 
Conditions in that respect prevailing in the 
continental United States differ from those 
in the outlying Territories and possessions. 
In the continental United States offices of 
this type are filled by members of the local 
communities, who after the expiration of 
their terms can resume their former status 
in their localities. On the other hand, cor- 
responding offices in the Territories and in- 
sular possessions must of necessity frequently 
be filled by persons selected from the con- 
tinental United States in view of the lack of 
sufficient available material in the localities 
in question. After the expiration of their 
terms, such officials upon returning to their 
homes frequently find it difficult to reestab- 
lish themselves. The result is that many 
persons who otherwise would be available for 
such service are at times reluctant to accept 
appointments of this kind. 

In the Canal Zone there is a peculiar reason 
for greater permanency in the tenure of local 
offices than is the case elsewhere. The Canal 
Zone primarily and very largely is a military 
center. The Governor of the Canal Zone is a 
general in the United States Army. The local 
district attorney and the marshal must neces- 
sarily become acquainted with the problems 
that arise because of the peculiar relations 
between civil and military authority in the 
Canal Zone and must be in a position to co- 
operate appropriately with the military au- 
thorities. From this standpoint long tenure 
of office is highly desirable, as it takes con- 
siderable time for a newcomer to familiarize 
himself with these loca! problems. 

I recommend the enactment of the bill. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
informs me that this legislation is in accord 
with the program of the President, 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 
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That is what the Attorney General 
said in February. Probably he will later 
come along and recommend 8-year terms 
for all marshals. No extraordinary 
talent is required of district attorneys 
and marskals sent to the Canal Zone. 
Many of our returning soldiers will be 
anxious to go there If the present 
marsha] or the district attorney has 
done a good job for 4 years, then, on 
his good record, he can be recom- 
mended and returned there for another 
4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two positions 
involved in this bill, I understand, one 
at a salary of $6.500 per annum and the 
other at $5,500, this the boodle that 
Biddle is chasing. We all know that 
he favors longer terms of office and 
unlimited power. This past week he has 
advocated unlimited power in the hands 
of the President in his personal han- 
dling of the Montgomery Ward seizure 
in Chicago. I have made this state- 
ment so that the Members will think 
before they act on this bill by unani- 
mous consent. It is for this reason that 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. In reply to the comment 
of the gentleman from Illinois, may I say 
that the bill was not initiated in the De- 
partment of Justice. It was introduced 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Keravver]. It was not 
sent down here by the Department, or 
requested by it, but Mr. Holtzoff ap- 
peared as a witness in response to an 
invitation from the committee. 

Several years ago the term of the dis- 
trict judge was set at 8 years. This bill 
does not extend the term of anybody. 
It provides that the term of the marshal 
and the district attorney may be 8 years, 
which conforms with the term provided 
now for the judge. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. If I am not mis- 
taken, I believe I am correct in saying 
that the incumbent marshal was a sol- 
dier in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. BLAND. If I may continue, an- 
other marshal may be appointed at the 
expiration of the term of the present 
marshal, and another district attorney. 
But in view of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the conditions in the Panama 
Canal Zone which justify the provision 
for 8 years for the judge, it was thought 
desirable to provide the same terms for 
the district attorney and the marshal; 
also, because of the peculiar relations in 
the Panama Canal Zone, a narrow strip 
running through the Republic of Pan- 
ama, with Costa Rica on one side, amd in 
view of the necessity for these officials 
having a knowledge of the peculiar con- 
ditions, it was thought by the committee 
to be wise to provide that the term be 


8 years. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, there 
will be additional outlying Territories 
and possessicns to which Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle will ask that this precedent 
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be extended. For the reasons I have 
stated, this is not a matter that should 
be taken up at this tim. on the Consent 
Calendar. Let us take time to learn a 
little bit more about our present Attor- 
ney General, especially in view of his 
Gestapo behavior in directing soldiers to 
seize private property this past week in 
Chicago. I object to the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 


RECOGNITION OF CIVILIAN OFFICIALS 
AND EMPLOYEES, CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ENGAGED IN CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1117, to provide for the recognition of the 
services of the civilian officials and em- 
ployees, citizens of the United States, en- 
gaged in and about the construction of 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. PRIEST. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to explain this bill 
a little more fully for the benefit of the 
House? 

Mr. KEAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I note that this bill will cost $10,- 
000,000. For that reason, according to 
the custom we have over here, I am go- 
ing to ask that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice in any case, because 
it involves too much money to be con- 
sidered on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND. Application has been 
made to the Committee on Rules for a 
rule for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. KEAN. That is the proper pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

CHANGING THE NAME OF “WATCHMAN” 
IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3688, to change the name of “watchman” 
in the Postal Service to that of “post- 
office guard.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the classification 
“watchman” in the Postal Service is hereby 
abolished, and in lieu thereof there is hereby 
created the classification of post- office 
guard” to perform the same duties and re- 
ceive the same compensation as laborers. 

With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike out “to perform the 
same duties and receive the same compensa- 
tion as laborers” and insert the following: 
“to receive the same rights, benefits, and 
compensation as provided for laborers (now 
designated “mail handler” pursuant to Public 
Law 259, 78th Cong., approved March 20, 
1944), in the Classification Act of February 
28, 1925.“ 


amendment was 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid cn the table. 

AMENDING THE ACT REGARDING DIS- 

POSITION OF WAR PRIZES 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 

4348, to amend the act approved August 
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18, 1942, entitled “An act to facilitate the 
disposition of prizes captured by the 
United States during the present war, 
and for other purposes.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 1 of the 
act entitled An act to facilitate the disposi- 
tion of prizes captured by the United States 
during the present war, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 18, 1942 (56 Stat. 746, 
50 App. U. S. C. 821 fl.), is amended to read 
as follows: “That the district courts shall 
have original jurisdiction of all prizes cap- 
tured during the present war if said capture 
was made by authority of the United States 
or was adopted and ratified by the President 
of the United States and the prize was 
brought into the territorial waters of a co- 
belligerent or was taken or appropriated for 
the use of the United States, including juris- 
diction of all proceedings for the condemna- 
tion of such property taken as prize.” 

Sec. 2. That section 4 of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out the period at the end of 
said section and by inserting in lieu thereof 
a colon and by adding immediately thereafter 
the following: “Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, if the seized 
property is taken or appropriated for the use 
of the United States whether before or after 
it comes into the custody of the prize court, 
the prize court is hereby authorized to pro- 
ceed to adjudication on the basis of an in- 
ventory and survey and an appropriate 
undertaking by the United States to respond 
for the value of such property without the 
necessity for either an appraisement or the 
deposit of the value of the prize with the 
Treasurer of the United States or any other 
public depository.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “the present.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. That the title of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out the words ‘the present’ 
therein so that the title, as amended, shall 
read ‘An act to facilitate the disposition of 
prizes captured by the United States during 
war, and for other purposes“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

SURVEY OF FISHERIES OF THE UNITED 

STATES BY THE FISH AND WILDLIFE 

SERVICE 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 112) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior to conduct a 
survey of the marine and fresh-water 
fishery resources of the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions. 

Mr. KEAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Virginia, why it is advisable to have 
this survey at this time when there is 
ashortage of manpower? It would seem 
to me it would be much better to do it 
after the war, when we could employ 
many of the returning sailors and sol- 
diers. What is the urgency for doing it 
right now? 

Mr. BLAND. May I read to the gentle- 
man the reasons assigned by the Coor- 
dinator of Fisheries: 

This report would serve many useful pur- 
poses. Some of these are as follows: (1) 
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Outline opportunities of a permanent na- 
tional fishery policy which would provide for 
coordinated activity of Federal, State, inter- 
national, or other fishery organizations in a 
program for the fisheries designed to extend 
their benefits to the greatest number of our 
citizens, both as recreational and commercial 
pursuits. 


There are many other very sound rea- 
sons that are stated in this letter of the 
Coordinator of Fisheries. 

I will say there has been information 
collected in various hearings at times 
past and much other data assembled 
which has not been classified which would 
be helpful in working out a national fish- 
eries program. We have never had such 
a program and the last work which 
seemed to make a thorough consideration 
and study of the fisheries was in 1881 or 
1887, I think. There have been numer- 
ous hearings before the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which 
I happen to be chairman. The fisheries 
problem, we believe, is going to be one of 
the greatest problems at the peace table 
and statistical men are needed to assem- 
ble this information which now exists. 

Mr. KEAN. You feel it is necessary to 
do this at this time, so that we may have 
this information with reference to the 
fisheries at the time of the peace con- 
ference? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes; at the peace con- 
ference, and not only at the peace con- 
ference but to work out a national fish- 
eries program immediately after the war. 

Mr. KEAN. I am thoroughly in accord 
with the objective of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BLAND. I think that would be 
justified for that purpose. 

Mr. KEAN. I was just asking the 
question whether at this time, when we 
are so busy in trying to win the war, we 
should devote our energy to this matter. 

Mr. BLAND. It is not going to disturb 
those efforts. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Whereas the fishery resources of the United 
States and its contiguous waters are so varied 
and so abundant that the fishery industries 
at the beginning of the Second World War 
had assumed a world position with respect to 
the production of fishery commodities, sec- 
ond only to the position occupied by Japan; 
and 

Whereas, despite the magnitude of these 
fishery resources and the economic im- 
portance of the fishing industry, the United 
States has failed to develop, to utilize, and 
to conserve her marine and fresh-water 
fishery resources to the fullest possible ex- 
tent and to a degree commensurate with the 
development, utilization, and conservation of 
the resources of the land; and 

Whereas the wartime demands for fishery 
products as food, for fishery byproducts for 
industrial uses, and upon the fisheries as a 
recreational pursuit, far exceed even the 
most optimistic production estimates; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of ali of the 
people of the United States to insure the 
fullest permanent development, utilization, 
and protection of the marine fishery resources 
of the high seas which may be subject to 
utilization by United States nationals, and 
of the marine and fresh-water fishery re- 
sources within the limits of territorial juris- 
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diction prosecuted both commerically and 
recreationaliy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to conduct 
a survey of the character, extent, and con- 
dition of all of the marine and fresh-water 
fishery resources and other aquatic resources 
of the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, including higa-seas resources in 
which the United States may have interests 
or rights; and the economic organization and 
status of the industry based thereon; such 
survey is to include but is not to be limited 
to the following: 

(a) The current methods, practices, facil- 
ities, and equipment used in producing com- 
mercial fishery products. 

(b) The methods, practices, facilities, and 
equipment used in processing, distributing, 
transporting, marketing, and storing fishery 
products, including an assessment of meas- 
ures required for the protection of these 
perishable commodities. 

(c) The methods, practices, facilities, and 
equipment which may be practicable for ex- 
panding the utilization of the existing or 
potential marine and fresh-water fishery-re- 
sources, inclusive of recreational fishing. 

(d) The laws and regulations that govern 
the commercial and recreational fisheries. 

Sec. 2. The Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior is directed to 
submit a report to the Congress as soon as 
practicable, but not later than January 1, 
1945, concerning the results of the survey 
mentioned in the preceding section, and also 
shall submit recommendations with respect to 
the following: 

(a) New or revised regulations or precau- 
tionary measures deemed to be necessary or 
advisable for the protection, conservation, 
and management on a sustained-yleld basis 
of the fishery and other renewable marine 
and fresh-water resources. 

(b) New or revised regulations or precau- 
tionary measures deemed to be necessary or 
desirable to insure adequate protection of 
the fishery and other biological resources 
from contamination by pollution or other 
hazards, and to prevent spoilage or deteriora- 
tion of fishery products; such recommenda- 
tions to apply to catching, landing, proc- 
essing, transporting, marketing, or storing 
fishery products or commodities derived from 
the fisheries. 

(c) The opportunities for, and the ad- 
visability of further arrangements for, coor- 
dinating fishery administration and manage- 
ment through State fishery compacts with 
the consent of the Congress (as authorized 
by art. I, sec. 10, of the Constitution of the 
United States of America), and opportunities 
for, and the advisability of, additional coor- 
dinated management and administration of, 
international fisheries. 

(d) The means of effecting the maximum 
utilization, consistent with their continued 
preservation at an optimum level of produc- 
tivity, of the marine and fresh-water fishery 
resources utilized or potentially capable of 
utilization for commercial and recreational 
fishing, giving special consideration to meth- 
ods of managing and increasing the fishery 
production of interior waters, including arti- 
ficial impoundments and farm ponds. 

(e) New and improved methods of captur- 
ing, landing, processing, storing, distributing, 
and marketing fishery products or commodi- 
ties, including increasing consumption as 
food and the industrial utilization of fish- 
ery products through public education, or 
other activities; such recommendations to 
contemplate the full and cooperative use of 
the personnel and facilities of appropriate 
State, Territorial, county, local, or other or- 
ganizations, as well as those of private and 
industrial or other organizations and enter- 
Prises. 
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(f) A program of economic stabilization of 
the fisheries and of Federal, State, or other 
assistance needed during the post-war period 
and thereafter to effect orderly development 
and expansion of the commercial fisheries 
and allied enterprises, and to secure and pro- 
vide for the fisheries benefits comparable to 
those afforded the food production activities 
and industries dependent upon the lands. 

(g) A comprehensive statistical and mar- 
ket-reporting system to provide complete, 
accurate, and current data on production and 
fishing intensity in the commercial and rec- 
reational fisheries, to facilitate the most ef- 
ficient utilization of the aquatic resources 
and the greatest possible benefits and returns 
therefrom, as well as for the purpose of pro- 
viding fundamental information on rates of 
withdrawal in order that the effects of utili- 
zation upon the basic resources may always 
be known. 

(h) Special and regular appropriations 
necessary to establish a national policy and 
to carry out a program for the optimum uti- 
lization of the marine and fresh-water com- 
mercial and recreational fishery resources 
such as may be necessary to accomplish the 
Specific purposes and objectives hereinbefore 
mentioned, including funds for the publica- 
tion and dissemination of technical and prac- 
tical information. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such funds as may 
be necessary for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, but 
not to exceed $20,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4307, to amend the Canal Zone Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That paragraph (a) of 
section 93 of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, 
apprcved June 19, 1934, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: ‘ 

“That paragraph (a) of section 93 of title 
2 of the Canal Zone Code, approved June 
19, 1934, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof, inserting in 
lieu thereof a colon, and adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided, That any employee retir- 
ing prior to attaining age 60 under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph with at least 30 
years of service shall receive an immediate 
annuity having a value equal to the present 
worth of a deferred annuity beginning at 
the age of 60 years, computed as provided in 
section 96 of this title.“ y 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all of page 1 and down to and 
including line 5, on page 2, and insert: 
“That paragraph (a) of section 93 of title 
2 of the Canal Zone Code, approved June 19, 
1934, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
„a) Any employee to whom this article 
applies who shall have attained the age of 
55 and rendered at least 25 years of service, 
of which not less than 15 years shall have 
88 on the Isthmus of Panama, 
y voluntarily retire on an annuity equiva- 
lent in value to the present worth of a de- 
ferred annuity beginning at the age at which 
the employee would otherwise have become 
eligible for retirement, computed as provided 
in section 96 of this title, the present worth 
of said deferred annuity to be determined 
on the basis of the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and an interest rate of 4 
percent, compounded annually: Provided, 
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That any employee retiring prior ta attaining 
the age of 60 under the provisions of this 
paragraph with at least 30 years of service 
shall receive an immediate annuity having a 
value equal to the present worth of a de- 
ferred annuity at the age of 60 
years, computed as provided in section 96 
of this title.’” 


oe committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESCAPES OF PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
INTERNED ENEMY ALIENS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4108, relating to escapes of prisoners of 
war and interned enemy aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That whoever procures 
the escape of any prisoner of war held by the 
United States or any of its allies, or the 
escape of any person apprehended or interned 
as an enemy alien by the United States or 
any of its allies, or advises, connives at, 
aids, or assists in such escape, or aids, re- 
lieves, transports, harbors, conceals, shelters, 
protects, holds correspendence with, gives 
intelligence to, or otherwise assists any such 
prisoner of war or enemy alien, after his 
escape from custody, knowing him to be such 
prisoner of war or enemy alien, or attempts 
to commit or conspires to commit any of the 
above acts, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 10 
years, or both. The provisions of this act 
shall be in addition to and not in substitution 
for any other provision of law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1, line 8, after the word “protects”, 


strike out the words “holds correspondence 
with.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RUSSELL: On 
page 2, line 6, after the word “law” and be- 
fore the period, insert “or treaty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SECTION 48 OF THE CRIMINAL CODE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4109, to amend section 48 of the Criminal 
Code relating to receiving of stolen public 
property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary a ques- 
tion with reference to this bill? I notice 
it says, “any corporation in which the 
United States of America is a stock- 
holder.” Would there be any possibility 
that some iegal decision might be made 
that money tent by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to a corporation 
would be considered to be money lent by 
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a corporation of which the United States 
is a stockholder? The gentleman un- 
derstands what I am getting at? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that provision is included because 
there is no provision of law as it stands 
today, which makes it punishable to steal 
property of the United States which they 
have in a corporation. It is just put in 
there for the purpose of taking care of 
that absence of any penal statute. 

Mr. KEAN. There would be no dan- 
ger that ii the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which is completely owned 
by the United States, should lend money 
to a bank, which they have done, and 
something is stolen from the bank, that 
it would come under this statute? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it would come 
under the statute, 

Mr. KEAN. I do not believe you think 
this law should cover that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Irrespective of this 
law, that is my opinion. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] could explain 
that to you. : 

Mr. KEAN. Would the following situ- 
ation come under this law, for example, 
where the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is lending money to a certain 
corporation, is there any chance that 
they would come under this law? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I beg to call to the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey the language 
on page 2 of this short bill and in that 
connection I make the explanation that 
at this time it is considered there is no 
Federal statute against stealing property 
which belongs to the United States in 
process of manufacture in the custody 
and possession, not of the United States, 
but of the agency engaged in the con- 
version of this property which belongs 
to the United States, and of the things 
connected with the war effort. It is 
deemed advisable and it was recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice, 
and the Committee on the Judiciary after 
careful investigation felt it was legisla- 
tion which ought to be passed in order 
to protect the property of the United 
States which is not in the immediate pos- 
session of the United States Government. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman does not 
feel there is any danger, then, that it 
will bring some corporation which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
lending money to, under the provisions 
of the bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No, sir; I 
do not think so, and the committee did 
not believe so. 

Mr. KEAN. As long as the committee 
and the gentleman are satisfied, I must 
say I am satisfied. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 48 of the 
Criminal Code (35 Stat. 1098; U. S. C., title 
18, sec. 101) be, and it hereby is, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 48. Whoever shall receive, conceal, or 
aid in concealing, or shall have or retain in 
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his possession with intent to convert to his 
own use or gain, any money, property, record, 
voucher, or valuable thing whatever, of the 
moneys, goods, chattels, records, or property 
of the United States, or any branch or de- 
partment thereof, or any corporation in 
which the United States of America is a 
stockholder, or any property which has been 
or is being made, manufactured, or con- 
structed under contract for the War or Navy 
Department of the United States, or any 
ordnance, arms, ammunition, clothing, sub- 
sistence, stores, money or other property 
furnished or to be usec for the military or 
naval service, which has theretofore been 
embezzled, stolen, or purloined by any other 
persons, knowing the same to have been so 
embezzled, stolen, or purloined, shall be pun- 
ished as prescribed in section 35 (C) of the 
Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 82); and 
such person may be tried either before or 
after the conviction of the principal offender.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 9, strike out the word per- 
sons” and insert “person.” 


n eg committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was r the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


POST-OFFICE BRANCHES AND STATIONS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4517, to remove restrictions on estab- 
lishing post-office branches and stations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in the report on this 
bill there is no way of understanding ex- 
actly what the provision is that is 
Stricken out. It conflicts with the 
Ramseyer rule and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. This bill 
simply provides that during the emer- 
gency or during the war and for 6 months 
thereafter, the Post Office may establish 
branch offices in towns of less than 1,500 
population. The reason for that is 
where you have camps and different 
emergency activities it is necessary to 
put branch offices in those locations, As 
soon as the war is over, all that is over 
with, also. 

Mr. KEAN. I heartily approve of the 
bill, but in order to protect the Mem- 
bers of the House, I think these pills 
should be brought in in accordance with 
the rules of the House. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be passed over without prejudice until 
the report is corrected and written 
properly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

PAYMENT OF REWARDS TO POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES FOR INVENTIONS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3998, authorizing payments of rewards 
to postal employees for inventions. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to pay a cash 
reward for any invention, suggestion, or se- 
ries of suggestions submitted by one or more 
employees of the Post Office Department or 
the Postal Service, which will clearly effect a 
material economy or increase efficiency in the 
administration or operation of the Post Office 
Department or the Postal Service, and which 
has been adopted for use. 

The total amount of rewards made under 
this act in any one fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed $25,000, and the amount so paid for any 
one invention, suggestion, or series of sug- 
gestions shall not exceed $1,000. 

Rewards made under this act shall be paid 
out of the appropriation for the postal ac- 
tivity primarily benefiting, or may be dis- 
tributed among appropriations for postal ac- 
tivities benefiting, as the Postmaster General 
may determine. Payments shall be in addi- 
tion to the regular compensation of the em- 
ployee receiving the reward. No employee 
shall be paid a reward under this act until 
he has properly executed an agreement to the 
effect that the use by the United States of 
the invention, suggestion, or series of sug- 
gestions made by him shall not form the basis 
of a further claim of any nature upon the 
United States by him, his heirs, or assigns. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TRIBAL PUNDS OF MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA 
TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2085, to provide for the disposition of 
tribal funds of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe of Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of existing law, the tribal 
funds now on deposit or hereafter placed to 
the credit of the “Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
of Indians,” in the United States Treasury, 
shall be available for such purposes as may 
be designated by the tribal council of said 
tribe and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SEEING-EYE DOGS FOR BLIND VETERANS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4519, to authorize the Administration of 
Veterans’ Affairs to furnish seeing-eye 
dogs for blind veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, on behalf of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis], 
the author of the bill, who is unavoid- 
ably absent, I wish to subiait an amend- 
ment. The bill, as written, mentions 
seeing-eye dogs. The seeing-eye dogs 
refer only to those dogs which are 
trained in Morristown, N. J. There are 
other dogs that are trained in Cali- 
fornia and other places for the same 
purpose. So the amendment which I 
am going to submit to the committee 
would read “seeing-eye or guide dogs 
trained for the aid of blind veterans.” 
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Also in line 9, “in becoming adjusted 
tc seeing-eye or guide dogs.” It just 
includes “guide dogs.“ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no objection to this amendment. We 
will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore IMr. 
Lannam]. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to provide 
seeing-eye dogs for blind veterans who are 
entitled to disability compensation under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, and to pay all necessary travel ex- 
penses to and from their homes and incurred 
in becoming adjusted to a seeing-eye dog. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be ap. 
propriated the sum of $1,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be ncessary, to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEAN: On page 
1, line 5, after the word “seeing-eye”, strike 
out “dogs for” and insert “or guide dogs 
trained for the aid of.” 

And in line 9, after the word “to”, insert 
“such”; and after “seeing-eye”, strike out the 
word “dog” and insert “or guide dogs.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, I have no objection to these amend- 
ments. This bill is being passed in order 
to enable the Veterans’ Administration 
to secure these guide dogs for blind vet- 
erans. While there has been some criti- 
cism of the amount authorized, there is 
no requirement that that amount be 
used, but we merely set a limit of $1,000,- 
000 so that the Veterans’ Administration 
might use as much as necessary in order 
to provide blind veterans with trained 
dogs to help them find their way around, 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the gen- 
tleman advise us the approximate cost 
of these guide dogs? 

Mr. RANKIN. A statement was made 
in the committee as to the cost of the 
dogs, and my recollection is that it is any- 
where up to $1,000 each. These dogs are 
very, very valuable. They are highly 
trained and they are reliable and are 
worth more to a blind person than any- 
thing else except a personal guide. 

Mr. COLE of New York. There is no 
question about the value of the dogs, but 
if the price is $1,000 for each dog, and 
the authorization is but $1,000,000, then 
obviously but 1,000 blind veterans can be 
accommodated, which raises a question in 
my mind as to how the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is going to determine which 
1,000 of the blind veterans.will receive 
dogs. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we had that question under 
consideration in the committee. It was 
agreed upon by representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration and others who 
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are informed on the subject, that this 
amount would be ample for the time 
being. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VETERANS REGULATION NO, 1 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 698, 
to amend part II, of Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a), part I, be amended by 
adding thereto a new paragraph, numbered 
paragraph IV, to read as follows: 

“IV. For the purposes of paragraph I 
hereof, as amended, any person who, on or 
after August 27, 1940, and prior to termina- 
tion of the present hostilities, has applied or 
shall hereafter apply for enlistment or en- 
rollment in the active military or naval forces 
and who was or shall be provisionally ac- 
cepted and directed or ordered to report to a 
place for final acceptance into such military 
or naval service, or who was or is selected 
for service and after reporting pursuant to 
the call of his local board and prior to re- 
jection, or who after being called in the 
Federal service as a member of the National 
Guard but before being enrolled for the Fed- 
eral service suffered or shall suffer an injury 
or a disease in line of duty and not the result 
of his own misconduct, will be considered to 
have incurred such disability in active mili- 
tary or naval service: Provided, That pay- 
ments of pension under the terms of this 
paragraph shall not be effective prior to the 
date of enactment of this amendment.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND PRIVILEGE OF 
SOLDIERS’ HOMES TO CERTAIN PERSONS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
735, to confer to certain persons who 
served in a civilian capacity under the 
jurisdiction of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral during the War with Spain, the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, or the China Relief 
Expedition, the benefits of hospitaliza- 
tion and the privileges of the soldiers’ 
homes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to ask the 
author of this bill a question or two. 

This bill would confer on certain per- 
sons who served in a civilian capacity 
under the jurisdiction of the quarter- 
master general during the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the China Relief Expedition, the benefit 
of hospitalization and the privileges of 
soldiers’ homes. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH] 
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if he has an estimate of the total expense 
of this hospitalization for these individ- 
uals and approximately how many ci- 
vilians would be involved? 

Mr. WELCH. A very small number, 
due to the fact that it is now 46 years 
since they served the Government and 
were honorably discharged. 

The gentleman will observe from the 
bill that only men who served in the 
Quartermaster Corps and were dis- 
charged for disability are eligible. Only 
a handful of them remain. Some of 
them do not want hospitalization or med- 
ical treatment from the Government. 
There are a few who desire it. This bill 
actually passed the House on two former 
occasions, but was held up due to the 
closing of the session. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If those men were per- 
forming the same duties in the present 
war, would they be entitled to hospital- 
ization? 

Mr. WELCH. They would, and they 
would be entitled to a pension as well. 
The men referred to in this bill are not 
asking for a pension. The few remain- 
ing are only asking the right of hospi- 
talization if they desire it, and medical 
treatment. 

Mr. KEAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. Why is it that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is opposed to this bill? 

Mr. WELCH. I cannot answer the 
question why the Veterans’ Bureau is 
opposed to it. I understood from their 
letter that they were afraid of setting a 
precedent. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey that these men are now past 
70 years of age, on the average. There 
is only a handful of them. As far as 
precedents are concerned, members of 
the committee, or at least the chairman 
of the committee, felt that if these men 
were performing the same duties in this 
war, and became disabled in line of duty 
as these men were, they would be en- 
titled to hospitalization, and therefore 
we did not think this would be setting 
up too violent a precedent, to offer hos- 
pitalization or accommodation in sol- 
diers’ homes to these few old men who 
went out and braved the terrors of the 
deep at the time when we were fighting 
the Spanish Navy, and rendered service 
that was absolutely necessary to the war 
effort, and became disabled in so doing. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tainly in sympathy with the objectives 
of this bill, but I fear, perhaps, we may 
be taking hasty action on this question 
of precedent. In order to study the mat- 
ter further, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his request for a 
moment? 

Mr. PRIEST. I withhold it. 

Mr. WELCH. These men come under 
an entirely different category than the 
civilians the gentleman has in mind. 
These men were in the uniform of the 
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United States Government. They 
manned the guns on the transports and 
they manned the boats that took the sol- 
diers ashore from the transports. There 
were no docks in Manila at that time. 
Many of them lost their lives. Others 
were wounded. This bill would simply 
give hospitalization to the few who can 
prove that they were disabled or wounded 
at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated only a limited 
number of men who served in the Quar- 
termaster’s Corps under the jurisdiction 
of the Quartermaster General during the 
War with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the China Relief Expedition 
would be benefited under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Section 1, page 1, line 8, reads as fol- 
lows. 


And who were discharged for disability in- 


curred in such governmental service in line 
of duty. 


It is safe to say the average age of the 
men who served in the transport service 
during the Spanish-American War is 70 
and perhaps over. 

Shortly after Admiral Dewey destroyed 
the Spanish Fleet in Manila Bay, he 
weighed anchor and left, but before leav- 
ing he supplied the aative Filipinos with 
guns and ammunition to protect them- 
selves against the Spanish troops then 
on the islands. Shortly thereafter the 
Philippine Insurrection occurred which 
was followed by the transportation of 
volunteer troops from this country to the 
Philippine Islands. Upon the arrival of 
the transports at Manila, which, at that 
time, had no wharves or docks, it was 
necessary to land the soldiers in small 
boats manned by transport workers. 
They were fired upon as they approached 
the shore and, as the records will show, 
many transport workers lost their lives, 
others were wounded. It is also a well- 
known fact transport workers manned 
the guns on the transports. 

Although not regularly enlisted in the 
Army, these men bared their breasts and 
for all purposes were a part of the Army. 
All they are asking for in this bill is 
just a place where a limited few, who 
can prove service disability, be given an 
opportunity to go into one of the many 
hospitals maintained by the Government 
for such purposes. They are not asking 
for a pension. 

In the Marine Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco, a splendid modern building, men 
employed in the civilian service with 
good salaries are admitted for hospitali- 
zation. Why deny this privilege to a few 
hundred old men who faithfully served 
their country? 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, if he will 
yield 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. That we have had now 
46 years in which to consider this propo- 
sition. It has been before the Veterans’ 
Committee several times and has been 
reported out several times. I do not 
think any additional information will be 
obtained by postponing the considera- 
tion of it. I hope the gentleman will let 
it go through. 
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Mr. PRIEST. May I ask the gentle- 
man from California, or the gentleman 
from Mississippi, during these 46 years 
since these men were discharged from 
the service as a result of disability, what 
hospitalization have they received? 

Mr. WELCH. They have received no 
hospitalization or medical attention from 
the Government since they performed 
the service referred to by me. 

Mr. RANKIN. Or no compensation, 
they have not received a dollar from the 
Government for that service. 

Mr. PRIEST. I hope the gentleman 
from California and the géntleman from 
Mississippi both understand that my ob- 
jection came because I was just a little 
uncertain after reading the letter from 
the Veterans’ Administration as to the 
wisdom of the precedent. 

If the gentleman can assure me and 
assure the House that this is not setting 
any dangerous precedent I shall be very 
glad to withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

Mr. RANKIN. So far as the present 
chairman of the committee is con- 
cerned—and I think I can speak for the 
entire committee—this will not be set- 
ting a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this certainly is setting a dangerous 
precedent so far as practice under the 
Consent Calendar is concerned. This bill 
does not have the approval of the Gov- 
ernment department having jurisdiction 
over its subject matter. I feel therefore 
that it is bad practice and a bad prece- 
dent for us to pass a bill of this nature 
by unanimous consent. I consequently 
ask that the bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection te the request of the gentle- 
man from New York that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the circumstances I shall be 
compelled to object. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE TO CERTAIN GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE _ 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2782, to grant Government employees 
who are members of certain military 
units leaves of absence for periods of 
active service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the 
provisions of section 2, any officer or em- 
ployee in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or any Officer 
or employee of the government of the District 
of Columbia who is a member of a military 
unit of a State, Territory, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Canal Zone organized 
under the provisions of section 61 of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended, shall be granted leave of absence 
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from his duties, without loss of pay, time, 
or efficiency rating, on all days during which 
he is engaged in active service as a member 
of such military unit. 

Sec. 2. No officer or employee shall be 
granted leave of absence under section 1 if, 
in the opinion of the head of the executive 
department, independent agency, or depart- 
ment or office of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which he is employed, 
he cannot be spared without material inter- 
ference with his duties, nor shall any such 
officer or employee be granted leave of ab- 
sence under section 1 for more than 15 days 
in any 1 calendar year. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT . 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
1475, to amend further the Civil Service 
Retirement Act approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will not the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RAMsPECK] explain 
the bill briefly? ; 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill would give discretion to the Civil 
Service Commission in cases where 
through inadvertence or ignorance a re- 
tired employee is reemployed. They cite 
the case of Earl Carbauh, who, while re- 
ceiving annuity of $96.50 per month, 
served under the Government for a pe- 
riod of almost 7 years at a monthly salary 
of $19.50; in this case, the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress saw the need for remedial 
legislation and by Private Law 525—ap- 
proved December 1, 1942—relieved this 
annuitant from repayment of the an- 
nuity otherwise illegally paid. 

It is simply to prevent the necessity of 
private laws where there is equity and 
justice in not requiring the repayment 
where a retired employee is reemployed. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 17 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, is further amended by 
adding thereto a further paragraph reading 
as follows: 7 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, there shall be no recovery of annuity 
payments from any annuitant under this act 
who, in the judgment of the Civil Service 
Commission, is without fault and when, in 
the judgment of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, such recovery would be contrary to 
equity and good conscience.“ 


AUTHORIZING THE HEADS OF DEPART- 
MENTS AND AGENCIES TO DELEGATE 
TO SUBORDINATES THE AUTHORITY TO 
EMPLOY PERSONS FOR DUTY IN DE- 
PARTMENTS OR THE FIELD SERVICE 


The Clerk callec the next bill, H. R. 
1725, to authorize heads of departments 
and agencies to delegate to subordinates 
the authority to employ persons for duty 
in departments or the field service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio and Mr, JENSEN 
objected. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlemen give me an opportunity 
to explain the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not withhold my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion is heard. 


EXTENDING CERTAIN BENEFITS OF THE 
CANAL ZONE RETIREMENT ACT OF 
MARCH 2, 1931, AS AMENDED, TO CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES COVERED BY THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT OF 
MAY 29, 1930, AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2224, to extend certain benefits of the 
Canal Zone Retirement Act of March 2, 
1931, as amended, to certain employees 
covered by the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of May 29, 
1830 (46 Stat. 468), for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service is 
hereby amended so that the civilian employ- 
ecs who served in the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, 
from May 4, 1904, to April 1, 1914, and who 
were subsequently employed in the classi- 
fiea service of the United States, shall, upon 
retirement, in addition to the benefits re- 
ceived under this act, be entitled to receive 
the same benefits for such services ren- 
dered, between the above-mentioned dates, 
as those accorded employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal permanent organization, who had 
similar service and who upon retirement re- 
ceive the additional benefits contained in 
section 6, paragraph (4), of the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act of March 2, 1931 (Public, 
No. 781, 78th Cong), as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS AND COMPENSATION TO CER- 
TAIN PERSONS RECEIVING RETIRED 
PAY 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 771, 
to provide fox payment of pensions and 
compensation to certain persons who are 
receiving retired pay, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That where any person 
authorized to receive military or naval re- 
tired pay in accordance with any provision 
of law wouid be eligible to receive pension 
or compensation under the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, if he were 
not on the retired list in the case of Regular 
Army or Regular Navy personnel, or ‘f he 
were not in receipt of retired pay in the case 
of other Army or Navy personnel, he may 
waive receipt of retired pay and allowances 
for the purpose of receiving such pension or 
compensation; and thereafter such person 
may waive receipt of such pension or com- 
pensation for the purpose of receiving retired 
pay and allowances. To prevent concurrent 
payments, when waiver of receipt of retired 
pay and allowances for the purpose of re- 
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ceiving pension or compensation is filed in 
the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment, the department concerned shall notify 
the Veterans’ Administration of the receipt 
of such waiver and the effective date of the 
stoppage of retired pay and allowances. 
Similar report to the War or Navy Depart- 
ment shall be rendered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, when waiver of receipt of 
pension or compensation is filed in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the purpose of 
receiving retired pay and allowances. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
any person who is receiving pay pursuant to 
any provision of law relating to the retire- 
ment of persons in the regular military or 
naval service, and who would be eligible to 
receive pension or compensation under the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration if he were not receiving such retired 
pay, shall be entitled to recelve such pension 
or compensation upon the filing by such 
person with the department by which such 
retired pay is paid of a waiver of so much 
of his retired pay and allowances as is equal 
in amount to such pension or compensation. 
To prevent duplication of payments, the de- 
partment with which any sucl. waiver is filed 
shall notify the Veterans’ Administration of 
the receipt of such waiver, the amount 
waived, and the effective date of the reduc- 
tion in retired pay.” 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to have an 
explanation from some member of the 
committee handling this bill as to the 
meaning of this amendment and as to 
how far it reaches. 

The amendment provides: 

That any person who is receiving pay pur- 
suant to any provision of law relating to the 
retirement of persons in the regular military 
or naval service, and who would be eligible 
to receive pension or compensation under 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration if he were not receiving such 
retired pay, shall be entitled to receive such 
pension or compensation upon the filing by 
such person with the department by which 
such retired pay is paid of a waiver of so 
much of his retired pay and allowances as is 
equal in amount to such pension or com- 
pensation. 


My question is, Will such person receive 
his pension provided he waives so much 
of his retired pay as does not exceed the 
pension? Does he get both? Does he 
get pension and retired pay also? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
observe that the author of the bill is 
present at the moment. He was here a 
few minutes ago. I cannot answer the 
gentleman from Kentucky further than 
to say that the language of the bill seems 
fairly clear. I observe, however, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. AN- 
DREWs], a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, present. Perhaps he 
can answer the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky a little more fully. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. In view of the fact 


the gentleman from Iowa, who is really 
the best posted member of the committee 
on this bill, is not present, I ask unani- 


mous consent that the bill go over with- 


out prejudice. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Iam not 
expressing opposition to the’ bill. My 
desire is only to receive information as 
to whether he gets both pension and re- 
tirement pay or whether he gets one and 
not the other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING USE OF SPACE IN OLD 
POST OFFICE BUILDING IN PORTLAND, 
OREG., BY THE STATE OF OREGON AS 
A MUSEUM 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4623, to authorize the use of space in 
the old Post Office Building in Portland, 
Oreg., by the State of Oregon for its use 
as a museum for relics from the battle- 
ship Oregon, together with all other his- 
torical documents, objects, and relics of 
Oregon and the old Oregon country held 
by the State for public display. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings is authorized to lease, 
without regard to section 321 of the act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412; 40 U. S. C. 303b), 
for temporary periods and revocable at any 
time, upon such terms and conditions as he 
may determine to be in the public interest, 
surplus space in the old post-office building 
at Portland, Oreg., situate on property bound- 
ed by southwest Morrison, Yamhill, Fifth, 
and Sixth Streets, to the State of Oregon, for 
the use of the Battleship Oregon Commission 
in storing, housing, and displaying to the 
public the relics and historical objects from 
the battleship Oregon, together with all other 
historical objects, and relics of Oregon and 
the old Oregon country in the custody of the 
Battleship Oregon Commission: Provided, 
That the activities of the Battleship Oregon 
Commission, while occupying such space, 
shall be subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Federal Works 
Administrator. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out Federal Works 
Administrator” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commissioner of Public Buildings.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ISSUANCE OF- POSTAL NOTES 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4687, relating to issuance of postal notes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject because I believe this is a good bill, 
but I think the House perhaps would like 
to have an explanation of the bill, and 
if the gentleman from Virginia, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, will give us a brief ex- 
planation, I would appreciate it. 
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Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill simply provides that we shall 
have a postal note not to exceed $10 to 
cost the sender at this time not more 
than 5 cents. The Postmaster General 
is given authority, if he finds that the 
income from the al note is greater 
than the expense, to reduce it to not less 
than 3 cents. If the cost of the postal 
note is greater than 5 cents, he is given 
authority to increase it to 6 cents. 

This is simply for the purpose of trans- 
mitting money through the mail at a very 
small expense and it is for the general 
good of the public. We are informed 
that with this simplification the cost of 
handling the matter will not exceed 5 
cents, in our opinion, which will defray 
the total cost. 

Mr, PRIEST. As I understand then, 
this would simply take the place of a 
postal money order up to $10, or not to 
exceed $10? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. If they prefer 
to use it that way. 

Mr. PRIEST. It would be much sim- 
pler and would save a lot of time? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. It would be 
much simpler. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1340: 39 U. S. O. 
738), entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and for other purposes,” is amended to read 
as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may authorize 
postmasters at such offices as he shall desig- 
nate, under such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe, to issue and pay money orders not ex- 
ceeding $10, to be known as postal notes. 
Postal notes shall be valid for 2 cs/endar 
months from the date of their issue, but 
thereafter may be paid by the Postmaster 
General or refund may be made in case of 
loss, upon evidence satisfactory to hita, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe. 
Postal notes shall not be negotiable or trans- 
ferable through endorsement. The Postmas- 
ter General is hereby directec in order to 
promote the service to the public to fix the 
fees for postal notes at.an amount of not less 
than 3 cents or more than 6 cents, and to 
reform them within these amounts whenever 
he shall find that any such fees are too low 
to insure receipt of revenues adequate to 
pay the cost of the system or materially 
higher than necessary to pay the cost 
thereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all of the bill following 
line 7 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. The Postmaster General may au- 
thorize postmasters at such offices as he shall 
designate, under such regulations as he shall 
prescribe, to issue and pay money orders not 
exceeding $10, to be known as postal notes 
at 5 cents each: Provided, however, That the 
Postmaster General is hereby authorized, in 
order to promote the service to the public, 
to increase or decrease the fees fixed Ly Con- 
gress for postal notes to an amount not less 
than 3 cents or more than 6 cents, whenever 
he shall find that such fees are too low to 
insure the receipt of revenues adequate to 
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pay the cost of the posta.-note system or 
materially higher than necessary to pay the 
cost thereof: And provided further, That he 
shall be required to report to the Congress 
revision of any fee at least 60 days prior to 
its effective date. 

“Postal notes shall be valid for 2 cal- 
endar months from the date of their issue, 
but thereafter may be paid by the Postmaster 
General or refund may be made in case of 
loss, upon evidence satisfactory to him, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe. 
Postal notes shall not be negotiable or trans- 
ferable through endorsement.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO ACT GRANTING IN- 
CREASES IN COMPENSATION TO SUB- 
STITUTE EMPLOYEES IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4680, to amend an act to grant increases 
in compensation to substitute employees 
in the Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses, Public, No. 266, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, chapter 134, second session 
(H. R. 2836), approved March 24, 1944. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act to grant 
increases in compensation to substitute em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes, approved March 24, 1944, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by the inser- 
tion after the third proviso in section 1 of 
the following: “Provided further, That in the 
adjustment of compensation for substitute 
village delivery carriers, incident to the 
operation of this act, the pay of such substi- 
tute village delivery carriers shall not be 
reduced.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR COMMENCING AND 
COMPLETING CONSTRUCTION OF A 
FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS CAL- 
CASIEU RIVER AT OR NEAR LAKE 
CHARLES, LA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4054, to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Calcasieu River at 
or near Lake Charles, La. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Calcasieu River at or near 
Lake Charles, authorized to be built by the 
State of Louisiana by an act of Congress 
approved June 22, 1943, are hereby extended 
2 and 4 years, respectively, from June 22, 
1944. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the call of bills eligible for con- 
sideration at this time on the Consent 
Calendar. 


was 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may say that we have passed the 
period. If the gentleman will amend his 
request to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, the Chair will recognize him for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of. Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I raised some question about 
the bill S. 771. I now have a copy of 
the committee report. The War De- 
partment approves this bill and it is now 
very clear to me that the bill is all right 
and, in my judgment, ought to be passed 
as reported by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

For instance, if a man is getting $100 
retirement pay and is allowed a pension 
or compensation to the amount of $50, 


‘this bill provides he may still draw his 


pension provided he waives $50 of his 
retirement pay. He would then get $100 
a month and preserve his retirement pay 
rights, and at the same time assert his 
right to pension or compensation as a 
disabled veteran. I think the bill is all 
right, but the author of the bill is neces- 
sarily absent and it may go over until 
the next calendar day so that he may 
have an opportunity to be heard on his 
bill. I favor the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to 
include an address by Judge Moriarity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 


from Minnesota |Mr..O’Haral? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GOSSETT]? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER protempore. The next 
order of business is the call of bills on 
the Private Calendar, having to do with 
individual claims, The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


ESTATE OF IDA LONDINSKY 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar (H. R. 1268) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Ida Londinsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secrétary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of 55,000 to the heirs 
of Ida Londinsky, who was killed as a result 
of being struck by a Government-owned 
truck of the United States Army in New 
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York City, N. Y.. on November 18, 1942. The 
payment of this sum will be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government 
of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “5,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof 82.500.“ 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “heirs” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “administrator of the 
estate.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “States”, in- 
sert a colon and the following: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemea nor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Ida Londinsky.” 


VANNIE BUTLER i 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 


1919, for the relief of Vannie Butler. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and difected to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Vannie Butler, of Alicia, Ark., 
the sum of $5,000 in full satisfaction of 
all claims against the United States for 

injuries sustained by him as the 
result of an accident caused by the negligent 
operation of a Work Projects Administra- 
tion's truck near Alicia on or about February 
28, 1940: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact or collect, 
withhold or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
percent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$3,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

CHARLES W. KIRBY - 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2605, for the relief of Charles W. Kirby. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That Charles W. Kirby, 
formerly an employee of the Department of 
Agriculture and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, be, and he is hereby, released from any 
liability to the United States by reason of 
being carried on the pay roll in two positions, 
that of postmaster at Browns, Ala., and as a 
clerk in the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the period November 24, 1930, to June 
16, 1931. The Comptroller General of the 
United States has certified that the sum of 
$411.90 Is due the United States from the said 
Charles W. Kirby under the statute relating 
to the receiving of more than one salary. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, directed to refund to 
Charles W. Kirby any amount he shall have 
refunded to the United States prior to the 
passage of this act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADOLPHUS M. HOLMAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
2674, for the relief of Adolphus M. Hol- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
any further objection? 

There being no further objection, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Adolphus M. Holman, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
the sum of $5,846.92, in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for prop- 
erty damages and personal injury sustained 
by him on September 28, 1942, when a car 
driven by said Adolphus M. Holman was 
struck by an Army truck of the United 
States on the highway near Alamogordo, N. 
Mex.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “his claim” and 
insert in lieu thereof all claims.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

TRESSIE SPRING 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3033, for the relief of Tressie Spring, 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore we consider this bill, I endeavored to 
object to consideration of the bill H. R. 


2674. During the confusion the Chair 
did not recognize me, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair may say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that, under the rule, two objections 
are required to bills on the Private Cal- 
endar to prevent their consideration. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, then 
are we still considering H. R. 2674? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 
We have passed that bill. The Chair, 
having asked if there was any further 
objection, heard no response. One ob- 
jection is not sufficient to bills on the 
Private Calendar to prevent considera- 
tion. The House is now considering H. 
R. 3033. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3033? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Tressie Spring the sum of $8,500, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries sustained by 
her on July 4, 1942, near Boardman, Oreg., 
when the car in which she was traveling 
was struck by a United States Army jeep. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, Hne 5, after the word “Spring”, in- 
sert “of Portland, Oreg.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 88,500 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following “$6,203.79; to 
pay the sum of $1,012.50 to Mrs. Hazel Stutte, 
of Portland, Oreg.“ 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “she 
was” and insert they were.” 

Page 2, line 2, after “jeep”, insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000." 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Tressie Spring and 
Mrs. Hazel Stutte.” 


RALPH W. COOLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3464, for the relief of Ralph W. Cooley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Ralph W. 
Cooley, of Providence, R. I., the sum of 
$2,000, in full settlement of all his claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries and property damage sustained by him 
as a result of an automobile accident which 
occurred on the 28th day of September 1942, 
and involved a Government-owned motor 
vehicle, to wit, Navy truck No. 24080, operated 
by a member of the United States Naval 
Reserve. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: : 
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Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$2,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
8981.90.“ 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “his.” 

At the end of the bill, strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding- $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS SHEA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3695) 
for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Shea, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Thomas Shea, late of Cambridge, Mass., the 
sum of $7,171.53, upon either the making of 
an assignment of all rights, under, or the 
filing of a discharge and satisfaction of, a 
judgment of a Hke sum rendered in the Third 
District Court of Eastern Middlesex of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts on August 
13, 1943, against William A. Leahy, Tewks- 
bury, Mass., the operator of a United States 
mail truck, in favor of the said James V. 
Shea as administrator of the estate of Thomas 
Shea, in a suit for damages arising out of the 
death of the said Thomas Shea resulting from 
injuries sustained on June 3, 1940, when he 
was struck by the said mail truck while it 
was being operated by the said William A. 
Leahy in the regular course of his duties, 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
‘States for damages arising out of such death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. . 


HOWARD McMILLAN AND DOROTHY 
McMILLAN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3758, for the relief of Howard McMillan 
and Dorothy McMillan, individually and 
as the legal guardians of Virginia Mc- 
Millan, a minor, and for Virginia Mc- 
Millan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to How- 
ard McMillan and Dorothy McMillan, the sum 
of $83.50, and as legal guardians of Virginia 
McMillan, a minor, the sum of $2,500, and 
to Virginia McMillan, the sum of $5,000. The 
payment of such sums shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries and property 
damage sustained by them on September 16, 
1940, at Emmett, Idaho, when the car in 
which Dorothy McMillan and Virginia Mc- 
Millan were traveling was struck by a Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps truck: Provided, That 
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no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “to”, strike 
out the remainder of the line and all of lines 
6, 7, 8, and 9, and down through the word 
“truck” on line 5, page 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “the legal guardian 
of Virginia McMillan, a minor, the sum of 
$5,000; and to pay the sum of $83.50 to How- 
ard McMillan, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries, medical and hospital expenses, and 
property damage sustained as the result of 
a collision with a Civilian Conservation 
Corps truck at Emmett, Idaho, on September 
16, 1940: Provided.” 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out “$5,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$3,500.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
era committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the legal guardian 
of Virginia McMillan, a minor, and 
Howard McMillan.” 


KATHERINE SCHERER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3929, for the relief of Katherine Scherer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,215, to Mrs. Katherine Scherer, of Chi- 
cago, III., in full settlement of all claims 

the United States (1) as compensa- 
tion for the death of her son, Albert Scherer, 
who was killed when struck by a United 
States mail truck on May 14, 1943; and (2) for 
reimbursement of funeral expenses incurred 
by her as the result of such death: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 


not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES L. KEE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
3976, for the relief of Charles L. Kee. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles L. Kee, of Portsmouth, Va., the sum 
of $9,000, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for damages arising 
out of the loss by officers of the United States 
Navy on June 26, 1920, at Hampton Roads, 
Va., of an aircraft-planted mine invented by 
said Charles L. Kee and constructed by him 
for demonstration: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


M. GRACE MURPHY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 
4525, for the relief of M. Grace Murphy, 
administratrix of the estate of John H. 
Murphy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, to M. Grace Murphy, 
Boston, Mass., administratrix of the estate of 
John H. Murphy, deceased, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $4,964.75 principal and $6,553.47 
interest, or a total sum of $11,518.22, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for expenses incurred by the said John 
H. Murphy, deceased, in connection with the 
sale to the Government of Poland of certain 
surplus war materials: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. S 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, after the figures 84,964.75“, 
strike out the remainder of the line and all 
of line 8 down to the word in.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the call of the Private Calendar. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Wednesday, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Rowe] may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 1 hour. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

STATUS OF RETIRED. JUDGES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 487 for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 156) relating to the status of retired 
judges. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] later on. 

The resolution before us provides a 
rule for the consideration of S. 156, a bill 
relating to the status of retired judges. 
It is an open rule, allowing 1 hour for 
general debate, after which the bill will 
be taken up for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. 4 

S. 156 is a simple bill and authorizes 
the recalling of Federal judges back to 
service under certain conditions. It 
comes unanimously reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and 1 feel 
it provides for legislation in the right 
direction. It will not cost the Govern- 
ment any money, but will permit and en- 
able the retired judges, or those who 
have been disabled, as I understand, to 
serve the Government without extra pay. 
There really should not be any objection 
to any proposal of such legislation. We 
have a great many judges who are capa- 
ble of so serving, and I hope the rule will 
be adopted and the bill will pass. 

Personally I am very glad that we still 
have a judiciary to function in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and the laws 
of the land, and that is really gratifying 
in view of what I have heard on the floor 
here during the last few days, listening 
to some Members questioning the juris- 
diction of the courts or suggesting the 
abrogation of their functions and their 
authority. 

We still continue to have a democratic 
form of government, and we still have 
power to legislate, and the executive and 
judicial branches also have their duties 
to perform under the Constitution, and 
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I think, on sober thought and reflection, 
we should not seek to deprive the execu- 
tive or the judiciary of the powers 
granted them by the Constitution to 
function in accordance with the law of 
the land. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in the 
Montgomery Ward matter, about which 
some of my colleagues are so exercised 
as to demand impulsive action upon our 
part, was pursuant to enforcement of 
a law—the Connally-Smith Act—which 
this Congress enacted. That act was 
given full consideration and our ap- 
proval of it was a token of our intention 
that it should be enforced. Surely we 
did not place it upon the statute books 
as a mere gesture. 

Hence, when the executive branch, 
which we charged with the administra- 
tion of the act, moves to make it effec- 
tive against a corporation which defies 
the authority of the Government of the 
United States, why should we complain? 

On the other hand if the executive 
branch has overstepped its authority; 
if it has misinterpreted the intention of 
this Congress; if its method of procedure 
is illegal—then surely it is the function 
of the other coordinate branch, the 
courts, to set things aright: We may 
rest assured that their decision will be 
proper to the circumstances. 

This House is not a judicial body and 
should not, in addition to the arduous 
task of legislation, take on the duties 
of rendering opinions in matters pend- 
ing before the duly-constituted courts of 
law. As a matter of fact it would seem, 
however, that those pressing most 
strongly for action by the House in this 
matter have already reached their own 
decision—and have rendered it to the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and, with pleasure, yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan who, as a rule, very intelligently 
and thoroughly explains every rule on 
any bill that comes before the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
able chairman of the Rules Committee is 
always generous. This is a technical bill, 
In order to appreciate the desirability of 
the proposed amendments to existing 
law, one must be entirely familiar with 
that law and its possibilities. Of neces- 
sity, it is impossible for all of the Mem- 
bers to be supplied with this informa- 
tion. The lawyers and those familiar 
with Federal court procedure are nat- 
urally those best qualified to judge as to 
the wisdom of this proposal. As a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, I heart- 
ily endorse the bill which this rule makes 
in order. 

In short it is intended to make it 
easier and surer to administer the Fed- 
eral courts in a manner best suited to 
make the courts efficient and to bring 
justice nearer to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not a member of 
the subcommittee giving special study to 
this bill. Members of that committee, 
however, are here present and prepared 
to explain just how the proposed amend- 
ments will change the law. I shall, 
therefore, not discuss the matter further. 
Apparently no time is desired on the part 
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of the Members of the House to discuss 
the advisability of this rule. I, therefore, 
announce that on this side of the aisle we 
shall not use the time allotted to us, and 
I hope that the rule will be adopted im- 
mediately and that the bill will pass 
unanimously. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 156) relating to the status 
of retired judges. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 156, with Mr. 
Gore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation under 
consideration will, if adopted, amend 
existing law in three respects. Under 
existing law, where an assignment to a 
district or circuit court is made, it must 
be made by the senior circuit judge. It 
was pointed out to the Committee on the 
Judiciary that there might be instances 
when the senior circuit judge was ill or 
for some other reason could not function. 
In order to meet that situation, existing 
law is amended by providing that the 
judicial council may make an assign- 
ment when the senior circuit judge is 
unable to do so. 

The second respect in which it is pro- 
posed to amend existing law is that the 
assignment of retired judges is provided 
for- only when they are called upon to 
sit. The attention of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was called to the fact that 
some retired judges have walked into 
courtrooms and announced that they 
were ready to function, when there was 
no need for their services. We felt that 
in order to prevent a recurrence of em- 
barrassing situations such as arose when 
that sort of thing occurred, we would 
make it possible for the retired judge to 
serve only when called upon to serve 
either by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States or the 
senior circuit judge or, when the senior 
circuit judge was not functioning, by 
the judicial council. 

The third respect ine which existing 
law is amended is with regard to the 
fixing of the residence of roving judges. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That proposed 
amendment, as I get it, bars the retired 
judges from serving unless requested. 

Mr. WALTER. It bars a retired judge 
from serving unless he is assigned by the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States or by the senior circuit 
judge in the circuit in which he was serv- 
ing at the time of his retirement. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. That bars all of 
those judges, then, who have had years 
of experience and who think they are 
able to serve, unless they have a request 
from one of the three whom the gentle- 
man has mentioned. 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. May I 
point out to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan this situation where a judge has re- 
tired. The facilities for holding court 
are not available to him. He has to sit 
in a courtroom that is regularly assigned 
to some other judge. He has no cham- 
bers. Of course, if all the courtrooms are 
being used by the functioning judges, 
then he would have to supplant someone. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If what the news- 
papers say is true, he would have much 
better facilities than are available down 
here in this so-called sedition trial. 
They just have, as I saw there, about 
2% feet of space for the lawyers to put 
their books and all their paperson. They 
are all herded in there together. 

Mr. WALTER. I think the situation 
the gentleman is describing is largely the 
fault of Congress for not providing ade- 
quate facilities for holding court in the 
District of Columbia, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
means down here? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Another thought that 
has occurred to me is that it has not 
been very long since we increased the 
number of ‘judges, yet it seems by the 
gentleman’s argument that there are 
available judges who might have done 
this work. 

Mr. WALTER. No; there are not avail- 
able judges that could do this work. 
There are some who could sit in trials of 
short duration, and there are some who 
think they can function. I have in mind 
a judge who is 85 years old. I am quite 
certain that if he saw a seat unoccupied 
he would rush into the courtroom and 
sit down and ask the clerk to assign the 
next case to him. y 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That may be force 
of habit. 

Mr. WALTER. It is force of habit plus 
reluctance on the part of the older men 
to admit that Father Time is running 
them a very tough race. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Or reluctance to give 
up power, perhaps, the same as it affects 
the administration down here. 

Mr. WALTER. I am not prepared to 
discuss that here. There is a place I 
should like to discuss that matter with 
the gentleman. 

As to these roving judges, there are a 
number of judges in the United States 
who have been appointed to serve in 
more than one district in a State. At the 
time we provided for these roving judges 
no consideration was given to the ques- 
tion of their seniority. However, the 
Committee on the Judiciary felt that 
Federal judges ought not to feel that it 
might be desirable to move and change 
their residence in order to become a sen- 
ior judge. So we provide in this pro- 
posed legislation that a roving judge’s 
seniority shall be fixed by the place of 
his residence at the time of his appoint- 
ment, . £ 
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This measure is designed to plug some 
pretty obvious leaks that we permitted 
to exist when the original laws were en- 
acted, and is so simple that I certainly 
think it ought to be adopted without 
opposition, 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. As T recall the testi- 
mony before our committee, there are one 
or two States where the roving judge 
claims seniority in two or more different 
districts for the purpose of controlling 
patronage in those districts. 

Mr. WALTER. That is possible, but it 
is the sort of thing that I do not believe a 
Federal judge ought to do. I do not be- 
lieve he ought to have in mind the possi- 
bility of appointing a clerk of the court 
and other patronage. 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is the situation 
we seek to cure by this particular provi- 
sion. 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know whether 
we seek to cure it, but I think we seek to 
prevent it from occurring. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Let me see if I under- 
stood the gentleman correctly in con- 
nection with the seniority of what are 
called roving judges. In my State we 
have a roving judge who serves in all of 
the three judicial districts. Subsequent 
to his appointment a judge was appoint- 
ed in the western district. If I under- 
stand this bill correctly, it will make the 
resident judge the senior judge? 

Mr. WALTER. In that particular case 
it will. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is what I want to 
be sure about. That is the way I think it 
should be. I wanted to be sure I under- 
stood it. 

Mr. WALTER. In other words, the 
residence of the roving judge at the time 
of his appointment will govern his sen- 
iority. If a judge was appointed subse- 
quent to his appointment in another dis- 
trict—that is, in a district other than in 
the district in which his residence is—the 
later judge will be senior in that district, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes. The roving judge 
is not a resident of the judicial district 
I have in mind but has a senior appoint- 
ment. Subsequently another judge who 


lives in the district has been appointed. 


I: is my understanding that he will be 
the senior judge if this bill goes through. 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. GWYNNE]. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is a very simple one and I see no 
reason for opposition from any source, 
If you have the bill before you I will 
point out the changes made in the exist- 
ing law so that you can see what is con- 
templated by this legislation. On page 
2, line 10, we have added the words “or 
judicial council.” On page 2, line 11, 
we have added the words “such senior 
circuit judge or such judicial council.” 
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In other words, under existing law a re- 
tired judge can be called back to duty 
only by the senior judge. 

Under this amendment he may be 
called back to duty by the senior judge 
or by the judicial council which is com- 
posed, of course, of the circuit judges 
for that particular circuit. Early in the 
history of the country the only way a 
judge could be relieved of his duties was 
to resign. Some time ago we passed 
statutes providing for the retirement of 
district and circuit judges. We later 
extended that law to cover the Supreme 
Court. There has always been a ques- 
tion in the minds of some lawyers, let me 
say, as to the constitutionality of such 
a procedure, and some question about 
the status of the judge who was retired. 
That question, you will recall, was once 
raised in the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court, however, declined to con- 
sider it. Now, I think it is generally 
conceded by the legislative branch and 
by the judicial branch that judges may 
be retired and may be called upon to per- 
form certain services after their retire- 
ment. The purpose of this legislation, 
that is of the particular amendment 
which begins on line 9, of page 2, is to 
make it clear that the judge who has 
retired and who is in an inactive status, 
may perform functions as a judge only 
when called upon by the active judges. 

The next important amendment is on 
line 3, page 21, which has to do with 
the determination of seniority of a rov- 
ing judge. It has been explained very 
well by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and it now settles a question which 
had a possibility, at least, of giving a lit- 
tle difficulty. It provides simply that a 
roving judge who is appointed to act in 
a State covering several districts is to be 
junior to a judge who has been ap- 
pointed to pérform his duties in one par- 
ticular district. His seniority, insofar as 
his own district is concerned, I mean 
the district in which he lives at the time 
of his appointment, depends upon the 
usual rules relating to seniority. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Mr. BISHOP. Section 3 of the bill 
reads, “for the purpose of this act the 
District of Columbia shall be considered 
as a judicial circuit.” Is the District of 
Columbia a judicial circuit at the pres- 
ent time? 5 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, that 
provision is usually put in these bills. 
For all practical purposes, it is, yes. 
That is for the purpose of making it 
clear that this applies to the District of 
Columbia as a circuit, just the same as it 
applies to the seventh or eighth circuit 
for example. I might say, too, Mr. 
Chairman, an amendment which has 
not been mentioned, I believe, will be 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Water]; is that correct? 

Mr. WALTER. Les. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Sometime ago we 
passed a law covering in part this same 
subject, giving the Supreme Court—that 
is, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court—authority in certain cases to 
transfer a judge temporarily from one 
district to another or a circuit judge from 
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one circuit to another when the proper 
showing could be made of need in that 
particular district or circuit. The 
amendment that will be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is to clear 
up what might amount to a discrepancy 
between those two provisions if this 
should become law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 260 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 1934 
ed. title 28, sec. 375), be, and it is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 260. When any judge of any court 
of the United States, appointed to hold his 
office during good behavior, resigns his office 
after having held a commission or commis- 
sions as judge of any such court or courts at 
least 10 years, continuously or otherwise, 
and having attained the age of 70 years, he 
shall, during the residue of his natural life, 
receive the salary which is payable at the 
time of his resignation for the office that 
he held at the time of his resignation. But, 
instead of resigning, any judge other than 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, who is quali- 
fied to resign under the foregoing provisions, 
may retire, upon the salary of which he is 
then in receipt, from regular active service 
on the bench, and the President shall there- 
upon be authorized to appoint a successor; 
but a judge so retiring may nevertheless be 
called upon by the senior circuit judge or 
circuit council of that circuit and be by such 
senior circuit Judge or such circuit judicial 
council authorized to perform such judicial 
duties in such circuit as such retired judge 
may be willing to undertake, or he may be 
called upon by the Chief Justice and be by 
him authorized to perform such judicial 
duties in any other circuit as such retired 
judge may be willing to undertake or he may 
be called upon either by the presiding judge 
or senior judge of any other such court and 
be by him authorized to perform such judicial 
duties in such court as such retired judge 
may be willing to undertake. Any judge who 
has heretofore retired, or who hereafter re- 
tires, under the provisions of this section, 
may perform judicial duties only when so 
called and authorized as herein provided. 

“In the event any circult judge, or district 
judge, having so held a commission or com- 
missions at least 10 years, continuously or 
otherwise, and having attained the age of 
70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless re- 
main in office, and not resign or retire as 
aforesaid, the President, if he finds any such 
judge is unable to discharge efficiently all 
the duties of his office by reason of mental or 
physical disability of permanent character, 
may, when necessary for the efficient dis- 
patch of business, appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, an addi- 
tional circuit judge of the circuit, or district 
judge of the district, to which such disabled 
judge belongs. Any judge who has heretofore 
retired or who hereafter retires voluntarily 
under the provisions of this section, or whose 
mental or physical condition caused the Pres- 
ident to appoint an additional judge, shall 
be held and treated as if junior in commis- 
sion to the remaining judges of said court, 
who shall, in the order of the seniority of 
their respective commissions, exercise such 
powers and perform such duties as by law 
may be incident to seniority. In districts 
where there may be more than one district 
judge, if the judges or a majority of them 
cannot agree upon the appointment of of- 
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ficials of the court, to be appointed by such 
Judges, then the-senior judge shall have the 
power to make such appointments: Pro- 
vided, That in determining the seniority of 
district judges in any State for the purpose 
of exercising the power of appointing of- 
ficials of the court, any district judge whose 
jurisdiction extends over more than one 
district shall be held and treated as if junior 
in commission to the other district judges in 
such State, in all districts except the district 
of his residence. 

“Upon the death, resignation, or retirement 
of any circuit or district judge, so entitled to 
resign, following the appointment of any ad- 
ditional judge as provided in this section, the 
vacancy caused by such death, resignation, or 
retirement of the said judge so entitled to 
resign shall not be filled.” 

Sec. 2. The act of August 5, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1204; U. S. C., title 28, sec. 375b), entitled 
“An act to extend the privilege of retire- 
ment for disability to judges appointed to 
hold office during good behavior,” is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 5. Any Justice of the Supreme Court 
who retires or who has retired under the 
provisions of this act may nevertheless be 
called upon by the Chief Justice and be by 
him authorized to perform such judicial 
duties, in any judicial circuit, including those 
of a circuit justice in such circuit, as such 
retired Justice may be willing to undertake; 
a circuit or district judge so retiring or re- 
tired may nevertheless be called upon by the 
senior circuit judge or circuit council of 
that circuit and be by such senior circuit 
judge or such circuit council authorized to 
perform such judicial duties in such circuit as 
such retired judge may be willing to under- 
take, or he may be called upon by the Chief 
Justice and be by him authorized to per- 
form such judicial duties in any other circuit 
as such retired judge may be willing to un- 
dertake; and any judge of any other court of 
the United States so retiring or retired may 
be called upon by the presiding judge or 
senior judge of such court and be by him 
authorized to perform such judicial duties in 
such court as he may be willing to under- 
take. Any such judge so retiring or retired 
may perform judicial duties only when so 
called and authorized as herein provided.” 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this act the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be considered as a 
judicial circuit. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: : 


On page 2, line 10, before “council”, strike 
out the word “circuit” and insert the word 
“judicial.” 

On page 2, line 11, strike out the word 
“circuit” after the words “or such.” 

On page 4, line 3, after the word “resi- 
dence”, insert at the time of his appoint- 
ment.” 

Page 4, line 23, before “council”, strike out 
the word “circuit” and insert “judicial.” 

Page 4, line 25, before “council”, strike out 
the word "circu" and insert judicial.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, L offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Watter: On 
page 2, line 23, after the word “provided”, 
strike out the period and insert “, or as pro- 
vided by an act approved December 29, 1942, 
entitled ‘An act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to authorize the Chief Justice of the 
United States to assign circuit judges to 


temporary duty in circuits other than their 
own.“ “ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 156) relating to the status of retired 
judges, pursuant to House Resolution 
487, he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
there have appeared in some of the news- 
papers of the country within recent 
weeks some very severe attacks upon the 
Office of War Information. Inasmuch as 
I know some of the personnel in that 
office and also know just a little bit about 
their operations, I was interested enough 
to make some inquiries. The serious 
thing about some of these charges and 
accusations is the fact that they were 
repeated on the floor of the House by 
some Members who, I feel, are not fully 
aware of the facts in the case and I am 
afraid some of the public has been mis- 
informed as to the true worth of the 
Office of War Information. Some of 
these charges reflect a serious disregard 
of the true functions that the Office of 
War Information was set up to perform. 

I believe if a proper approach were 
made it would be found that the accusa- 
tions made were wholly without founda- 
tion. 

The Director of the Office of War In- 
- formation has sent a letter to me with 
respect to some of the accusations made 
concerning the pamphlet issued by the 
Office of War Information, which is en- 
titled, “Handbook of the United States 
of America.” I think it important enough 
because of the method of the attack 
made upon this special agency of the 
Government which the Congress has set 
up, that I should read for the record and 
for the information of the people of the 
United States this letter which I received 
from Director Elmer Davis. 

The letter reads as follows: 


The Honorable HERMAN P. ESERHARTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. EBERHARTER: These are the facts 
about the Handbook of the United States of 
America, which has been published by the 
Overseas Branch of the Office of War Infor- 
mation for use of our outposts in neutral 
and Allied countries outside the Western 
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Hemisphere: The 675 copies already sent out 
have become a reference source for officials 
of foreign countries, newspaper editors, com- 
mentators, and others asking for facts about 
the United States at war. 

It has been stated on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, as well as in several news- 
papers, that the O. W. I. “clearly was ashamed 
of the book and did not want it to reach the 
American public.” The evidence adduced 
was a sticker pasted on each copy available 
here. The sticker reads, “Restricted: This 
publication is not for distribution in the 
United States or to American civilian or mili- 
tary personnel overseas.” 

The reason for the restriction, of course, is 
the clause inserted into the O. W. I. appro- 
priation bill last year which states no part 
of this or any other appropriation shall be 
expended by the Office of War Information for 
the preparation or publication of any pam- 
phlet or other literature, except the United 
States Government Manual, for distribution 
to the public within the United States.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. With reference to the 
charges that have been made on the floor 
of the House, there was a resolution 
introduced, and hearings have been held 
on that resolution by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. Since that time I 
have received a report from Mr. Davis, 
which unfortunately I have been unable 
to read, but I have it here, and in the 
near future I desire to file this report, 
clarifying all those charges that have 
been made. I am sure, from a casual 
résumé of this report, that it will satisfy 
any fair man that these accusations and 
ar ee were not founded on facts. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am very glad 
the gentleman from Illinois has made 
that statement, because I feel, as he does, 
that if the Congress really 'delves into 
these accusations it will find they have no 
foundation in fact whatsoever, and that 
is the main reason why I am reading 
this letter into the Recor, to show to 
the American public that very often mis- 
informed persons say things which they 
would not say if they had really delved 
into the subject with any thoroughness 
or with open minds. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not understand. 
Who was it who made these charges? I 
did not get the individual from the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. I have no desire’ 


to accuse any Member of the House of 
Representatives with g unfounded 
charges and I have not done so. I have 
Said this, that some of the Members of 
the Congress, while’ not making these 
charges themselves, have reiterated on 
the floor of the House charges made by 
other persons who were misinformed. 
They might have done it merely for 
the purpose of bringing these matters 
to the attention of the Congress. I do 
not agree with that method of doing 
things, and I think that before anything 
is said on the floor of the House a proper 
investigation should be made; because 
many times things are said here which 
have no foundation in fact, and the 
public gets an altogether wrong impres- 
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sion. That is the reason I am reading 
this letter so that the true facts with 
reference to this particular Handbook 
of the United States of America may be 
brought to the attention of the American 
people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for one further statement? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that every Member should make 
an investigation before he repeats some 
charge, but I understood the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SasatH], who stands 
at my side, to say that some Member 
had made some unfounded charge. I did 
not understand who it was. 

Mr. SABATH. He may have repeated 
it. Ido not want to mention names. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I am not asking 
for that. The gentleman does not mean 
that some Member of the House made 
some unfounded charge here in the well 
of the House? 

Mr, SABATH. Well, in some speech 
that has been made. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. As I just read 
from Mr. Davis’ letter: 


It has been stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives as well as in several 
newspapers, that the O. W. I. clearly was 
ashamed of the book and did not want it to 
reach the American public. 


That is one of the main reasons why I 
am reading this letter. If the gentleman 
will let me finish reading it, I will be glad 
to yield if I have any time remaining. 

The letter continues: 


It does not seem to me quite fair that we 
should be denounced on the floor of Con- 
gress for scrupulously carrying out the man- 
date of Congress. 

The handbook was designed to supplement 
standard historical works already available 
for reference at our outposts. Examples from 
a long list are: The Republic by Charles and 
Mary Beard; The Growth of the American 
and the Epic of America by James Truslow 
Adams. These other reference works supply 
in full detail from many angles the his- 
torical background of our Government and 
describe its normal peacetime structures. 
The handbook presents special material on 
America in the war not otherwise available in 
convenient form. It is a factual picture of 
the United States Government and Nation 
as it is now; not as it was 10 years ago or 
may be 10 years from now. 

The handbook also has been criticized on 
the ground that in a chronology of United 
States history, a disproportionate amount of 
space is devoted to events of the last 10 
years. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection, that the World Almanac, in a chro- 
nology of important world events, devoted 14 
pages to the period from the beginning of 
the world to 1933 and 10 pages to the period 
from 1933 to 1943. In other words, the World 
Almanac covers nearly 6,000 years in 14 pages 
and takes 10 full pages for the last 10 years. 

It has been stated that only two women 
were mentioned in the handbook’s chronol- 
ogy—Miss Jane Addams who received a Nobel 
prize and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
went to London in 1942 to study the work 
of women in the war. Evidently the people 
who say that not only have not read the hand- 
book, they have not even read the index. 
Many other American women are mentioned 
in such subdivisions as those on literature, 
the theater, art, etc. A few examples are 
Emily Dickinson, Willa Cather, Edna Ferber, 
Zona Gale, Mary Beard, Clare Boothe Luce, 
There are many others, 
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It has been charged that the handbook de- 
votes a disproportionate amount of space 
to the executive branch of the Government 
in relation to the coverage given the legis- 
lative branch. The Congressional Directory 
itself, it might be noted, devotes not a single 
line to the functions of the Congress and 
gives nearly 200 pages to a discussion of the 
functions of executive agencies. 

When the handbook reached the O. W. I. 
outpost in London, a copy was seen by a rep- 
resentative of Hutchinson & Co., one of the 
largest publishing firms in Great Britain. 
They liked it well enough to ask if they might 
publish it at their own expense, to be placed 
on sale in England. To this the O. W. I. 
readily agreed. It was put out there at no 
expense to the American taxpayers, although 
it was stated on the floor of the House that 
the O. W. I. “advertised it for sale all over 
Great Britain in the newspapers.” 

The London Spectator, in its issue of April 
14, says, “This is a book which every editorial 
library should possess, and by its very factual 
sobriety does a better job than many more 
lively impressionistic works have done.” 

By supplying the O. W. I. outposts with a 
ready reference work like the handbook, the 
service has been improved to those foreign 
citizens who talk and write about the United 
States of America. The need for many cables 
and letters between the outposts and the 
home office has been eliminated. 

Though I make no claim for the perfection 
of its details, I regard it as one of our effec- 
tive minor jobs. Judging by its usefulness in 
the countries overseas it was designed to 
serve, I think it has paid for itself. I have 
already sent copies to many Members of the 
Congress who have requested them. I hope 
they will read the handbook carefully and 
also will have time to read some of our other 
publications which have been circulated in 
hundreds of thousands direct to the public 
overseas. The handbook has been circulated 
in hundreds so far, for the most part to pro- 
fessional writers and speakers. But I repeat 
that these publications are distributed only 
abroad; we have carefully adhered to the 
congressional prohibition against any distri- 
bution of publications in the United States, 
except for copies given to Members of the 
Congress or newspaper reporters who have 
asked to see it. 

Cordially, 
ELMER Davis, Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe this letter is a 
complete refutation of any accusations 
and charges against the Office of War 
Information with respect to this “Hand- 
book of the United States of America,” 
and I hope the public of the United 
States of America will come to appre- 
ciate the real value of the psychological 
warfare that is carried on by this branch 
of the Government in foreign countries, 
end what a great contribution it is mak- 
ing to the all-over war effort. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS] 
is recognized for 25 minutes. 


THE CONTINUED, EFFICIENT, NONPOLITI- 
CAL OPERATION OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY IS VITAL TO THE 
SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTION OF THE 
WAR—IT IS OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
OUR GOVERNMENT FOR THE BENEFIT 
OF THE NATION 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to discuss the effect of the Senate 
amendments to the act, H. R. 4070, on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
quested no new appropriated funds for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. 
It is estimated that the unobligated bal- 
ances of $19,262,298 at the beginning of 
the year plus current receipts of $68,- 
528,882 will be sufficient to finance cur- 
rent obligations of $77,134,882 and a 
$2,000,000 reduction in funded debt, leav- 
ing an unobligated balance of $8,656,298 
as of June 30, 1945. 

The House left this unobligated balance 
in the hands of the Authority as a re- 
serve to cover possible resumption of work 
on deférred projects and for contin- 
gencies which may arise in the Author- 
ity’s wartime construction program. 

In the act as passed by the House 
this year providing funds for fiscal year 
1945 the language permitting T. V. A. 
to deposit its receipts in the Treasury 
in a special fund is as follows: 

„The unexpended balance on June 30, 1944, 
in the “Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 
1944,” and the receipts of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority from all sources during the 
fiscal year 1945 (subject to the provisions 
of section 26 of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933, as amended), shall be 
covered into and accounted for as one fund 
to be known as the “Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority fund, 1945,” to remain available until 
June 30, 1945, and to be available for the 
payment of obligations chargeable against 
the “Tennessee Valley Authority fund, 1944.” 


The Senate amendment struck out this 
language and then wrote into the act 
a requirement that all of T. V. A.’s re- 
ceipts be paid into the “general fund of 
the Treasury of the United States.” 

It thus, by implication, repealed the 
basic act creating T. V. A., which directed 
the T. V. A. to use its receipts to carry 
on its operations and to pay into the 
general fund of the Treasury only the 
surplus remaining after its obligations 
were met. 

Congress clearly intended that the 
T V. A. should be managed by its board 
of directors and not by Congress. Con- 
gress clearly intended that the funds de- 
rived from the sale of power and chemi- 
cals should be used by the Authority in 
paying its operating costs, the cost of 
constructing new power facilities, and 
ultimately to return to the taxpayers of 
the United States the initial cost of 
power-generating plants and distribu- 
tion systems. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
much more than a mere governmental 
agency. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act erects a corporation, an instrumen- 


- tality of the United States, to develop by 


a series of dams on the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries a system of navigation 
and flood contrel, and to sell the power 
created by the dams—Tennessee Power 
Co. et al. v. T. V. A. (U. S. Reports, vol. 
306, p. 134). The board is also au- 
thorized to manufacture and sell fixed 
nitrogen, fertilizer, and fertilizer ingre- 
dients in order to cheapen and improve 
these products for the farmers. 

The creation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority grew out of the fact that dur- 
ing the First World War the United 
States Government built what is known 
as Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
and constructed at said point a great 
plant for the manufacture of nitrates. 

For more than 100 years prior to 1933 
the Federal Government had considered 
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many projects for the imr ovement of 
navigation in the Tennessee River and 
to control the destructive floodwaters in 
the Tennessee and Mississippi River 
Basins. 

The board of directors of the corpora- 


tion is composed of three members, ap- 


pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. All other officials, agents, 
and employees of the Authority are des- 
ignated and selected by the board. 

No director is permitted to have any 
financial interest in any public utility 
corporation engaged in the business of 
distributing and selling power, nor in any 
corporation engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of fertilizer or any ingredient 
thereof. 

The T. V. A. Act in the clearest of terms 
provides that this great enterprise shall 
be operated free from political control, 
free from the spoilsman’s domination, 
with the flexibility of a private corpora- 
tion. 

In the case of Ashwander against the 
Authority, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes in 
a masterly opinion reviewed the pro- 
visions of the act and upheld the powers 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
improve the navigability of the Tennes- 
see River, to control the floodwaters of 
the Tennessee River and the Mississippi 
River Basins, and to translate the energy 
of the falling water of the dams operated 
by the Authority into electric energy, and 
to transmit and sell this energy through- 
out the States of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Kentucky (Ashwander v. 
Tennessee Valley Authority (297 U. S., 
p. 315)). 

All of the duties and powers of the 
Authority have been discharged by it in 
a marvelously efficient manner. Its great 
program has been carried out free from 
graft, free from waste, and with an eye 
single to the welfare of the people of this 
country. 

The question, therefore, is not whether 
or not we shall have the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. It is an accomplished 
fact. It is now a going concern. It be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 
Its continued successful operation, un- 
hampered and unimpeded by crippling 
amendments is of vital concern to every 
section of this country. 

I have in my hand a copy of the Knox- . 
ville News-Sentinel of Friday, April 20, 
which pictures a skipper and his wife 
who brought to the Tennessee Valley 
terminal on the Tennessee River in 
Knoxville on that day of last month a 
bargeload of wheat from the West and 
Northwest, 100 tons of wheat, and they 
were taking back from east Tennessee 
à trainload of coal to St. Paul, Minn. In 
other words, the Tennessee River now is 
navigable from Knoxville, Tenn., to the 
Gulf of Mexico and to the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi River, St. Paul, Minn., 
and intermediate points, as well as other 
rivers which run into the Mississippi. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
an ordinary governmental agency, local 
in its character. It is a Federal cor- 
poration through which the United 
States Government is rendering indis- 
arya services to all the people of the 

ation. 
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In the Tennessee Valley Authority the 
United States Government has an in- 
vestment of $467,796,805.33 as of June 
30, 1943. 

And I mean by that the physical 
properties of the Authority which are 
used to control flood waters, improve 
navigation, and produce electric energy. 

Three hundred fifty-two million, two 
hundred ninety-five thousand, five hun- 
dred seventy-three dollars and ninety- 
five cents of this represents the Gov- 
ernment’s power producing and trans- 
mission facilities. 

The United States Government, 
through its corporate agency, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, is now produc- 
ing hydroelectric power at the following 
dams: 

First. Wilson Dam, at. Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. This dam was completed before the 
T. V. A. was created by Congress and 
was taken over from the United States 
Army Engineers by the T. V. A. in 1933. 

Second. Pickwick Landing Dam, lo- 
cated 207 river miles above the mouth 
of the Tennessee where it joins the Ohio, 
Construction of this dam was started by 
T. V. A. in March 1935 and was com- 
pleted in June 1938. 

Third. Wheeler Dam is located 275 
miles above Paducah, Ky. Construction 
was started by the T. V. A. in November 
1933 and completed in November 1936. 

Fourth. Guntersville Dam is located 
349 miles above the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee, within 7 miles of the town of 
Guntersville, Ala. Construction of this 
dam was started by T. V. A. in Decem- 

ber 1935 and completed in August 1939. 

Fifth. Hales Bar Dam is located on 
the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment from the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. 

Sixth. Chickamauga Dam is on the 
Tennessee River 7 miles above Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Its construction was 
started by T. V. A., January 1936 and was 
completed in March 1940. 

Seventh. Watts Bar Dam, located on 
the Tennessee 66 miles upstream from 
Chattanooga, was started by T. V. A. in 
July 1939 and completed in February 
1942. 

Eighth. Fort Loudoun Dam, located 
about a mile upstream from Lenoir City, 
Tenn., was started by T. V. A. in July 
1940 and completed in August 1943. 

Ninth. Norris Dam is located on Clinch 
River 79 miles above its mouth. Its con- 
struction was started by T. V. A. in Oc- 
tober 1935 and completed in July 1926. 

Tenth. Hiawassee Dam, located on the 
Hiawassee River 76 miles above its mouth, 
was started by T. V. A. in July 1936 and 
was completed in May 1940. 

Eleventh. Cherokee Dam is located on 
the Holston River 52 miles above its 
mouth and construction on it was started 
by T. V. A. in August 1940 and was com- 
pleted in April 1942. ' 

Twelfth. Apalachia Dam is located on 
the Hiawassee River in Cherokee County, 
N. C. Construction on it was started by 
T. V. A. in July 1941 and was completed 
in February 1943. 

.. Thirteenth. Nottely Dam is located on 
the Nottely River in Union County, Ga. 
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Construction on it was started by T. V. A. 
in July 1941 and it was completed in 
January 1942. 

Fourteenth. Ocoee No..3 Dam is lo- 
cated on the Ocoee River in Polk County. 
Tenn. Construction on it was started 
by T. V. A. in July 1941 and was com- 
pleted in April 1943. 

Fifteenth. Chatuge Dam is located on 


a mountain tributary of the Hiawassee 


River in North Carolina. Construction 
on it was started in July 1941 and com- 
pleted in February 1942. 

Sixteenth. Douglas Dam is on the 
French Broad River which joins with 
the Holston River to form the Tennessee 
near Knoxville. It is in Sevier County, 
about 13 miles below Dandridge, Tenn. 
Construction was started by T. V. A. in 
Februery 1942 and completed in Febru- 
ary 1943. 

Seventeenth. Ocoee No. 1 Dam is lo- 
cated in Tennessee on the Ocoee River. 
T. V. A. acquired this project in 1939 
from the Tennessee Electric Power Co. 

Eighteenth. Ocoee No. 2 Dam is lo- 
cated in Tennessee on the Ocoee River, 
20 miles above its mouth. T. V. A. ac- 
quired this dam in 1939 from the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co. 

Nineteenth. Blue Ridge Dam is located 
on the Toccoa River, Ga., and was pur- 
chased from the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. 

Twentieth. Great Falls Dam is located 
on the Caney Fork River at the mouth 
of the Collins River in Tennessee, and 
was purchased from the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co. in 1939. 

In addition to these 20 dams at which 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is now 
producing electric energy the Authority 
now has under construction the follow- 
ing dams: 

First. Kentucky Dam, which is the 
only T. V. A. dam located on the Ten- 
nessee River in Kentucky, 22.4 miles 
above the mouth of the river near Gil- 
bertsville. Construction was started by 
T. V. A. in July 1938. 

Second. Fontana Dam, located on the 
Little Tennessee River 1 mile west of 
Fontana in western North Carolina. 
Construction of this dam was started by 
the T. V. A. in January 1942. 

Third. Watauga Dam, located on the 
Watauga River, which is a tributary of 
the Holston River, is 8 miles below But- 
ler, Tenn. Construction was started in 
February. 1942 but was halted by order 
of the War Production Board in order 
to conserve critical materials, 

Fourth. South Holston Dam is located 
on the south fork of the Holston River 
in Tennessee. Construction was started 
by T. V. A. in February 1942 but was 
halted by order of the War Production 
Board in order to conserve critical ma- 
terials. 

There are some five or six steam-gen- 
erating plants. The one at Watts Bar 
Dam is the most modern steam-generat- 
ing electric plant in the world. Other 
electric steam-generating plants owned 
by the Authority, which it acquired from 
the power companies whose assets it 
purchased, require from 2 to 3 pounds 
of coal to produce a kilowatt-hour of 
electric energy, whereas at this mod- 
ern plant constructed by the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Authority each pound of 
coal used under the boilers of that plant 
produces from two to three times as much 
power as is produced in the older and 
obsolete, you might say, plants. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, during the past fiscal year, gen- 
erated at its dams and steam-generating 
plants, and transmitted over its distribu- 
tion system, and sold to its customérs 
9,055,577,000 kilowatt-hours of power. 

Under the laws of the United States I 
am not permitted to disclose the number 
of kilowatt-hours of electricity supplied 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority to the 
war agencies which I shall now name. I 
can state, however, that the T. V. A. 
furnished electric power in vast quan- 
tities to the following enterprises all 
of which are engaged exclusively in the 
production of vital war materials: The 
Aluminum Co. of America, Alcoa, Blount 
County, Tenn.; American Zinc Co., Mas- 
cot, Knox County, Tenn.; Tennessee 
Copper Co., Copperhill, Polk County, 
Tenn.; Volunteer Ordnance Works, 
Chattanooga, Hamilton County, Tenn.; 
Appalachian Mills, Brookside Mills, Elec- 
tro Manganese Corporation, Fulton 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville Iron Co., Stand- 
ard Knitting Mills, Volunteer Portland 
Cement Co., all of Knoxville, and Clinton 
Engineer Works, located on a 56,000- 
acre tract of land in Anderson and 
Roane Counties, Tenn. 

The following Chattanooga war enter- 
prises obtain their electric power from 
the T. V. A.: Cavalier Corporation, Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., Crane Enamel- 
ware Co., Dixie Mercerizing Co., Look- 
out Oil Refining Co., Ross-Mehan 
Foundries, Signal Mountain Portland 
Cement Co., Southern-Ferro Alloys Co., 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., and Wil- 
son & Co. “ 

And Cleveland Enamel Co., Cleveland, 
Tenn.; Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir City, 
Tenn., and Penn-Dixie Cement Co., all 
obtain their power from the T. V. A. 

The truth is we can all remember when 
people went out to collect pots, pans, and 
aluminum scrap, when we were con- 
fronted with the dangers incident to this 
war on account of the lack of aluminum 
for the construction of war planes; but 
this great aluminum plant at Alcoa, in 
my district, since the war began has 
trebled its production. It is making 
aluminum 50 times as fast as Hitler can 
make it and this is all due to the fact 
that the Congress was wiser than it knew 
when it authorized this great hydroelec- 
tric program, which has resulted in the 
industrialization of that great region 
which is one of the most vital to the 
successful and victorious prosecution of 
the war. 

In addition to this, hundreds of smaller 
manufacturing plants in Tennessee en- 
gaged in war production operate with 
T. V. A. power. Among these is Rohm & 
Haas Co., of Knoxville, and Southern 
Chemical Cotton Co., of Chattanooga, 
that obtain their power from the T. V. A. 
More than 1.200 cities, towns, and com- 
munities receive their power from 
T. V. A. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Before the gentleman 
leaves the subject of power and these 
various plants engaged in war produc- 
tion which he has mentioned in such a 
complete list, may I ask the gentleman if 
the revolving fund under which T. V. A, 
operates should be abolished, as is pro- 
posed by the amendment adopted in the 
Senate, any one of these plants desiring 
an extension of a power line to carry on 
greater production would probably have 
to wait for an appropriation bill which 
would mean 18 months in some in- 
stances? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am coming to that 
in just a moment. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure the gentleman 
will. He is making a very fine presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The T. V. A. has a 
surplus from its unexpended funds dur- 
ing the last fiscal year of approximately 
819,000,000. The effect of the amend- 
ment is to convert those funds back into 
the Treasury of the United States. If 
there should be a breakdown somewhere 
in the 5,700 miles of transmission lines 
thet it employs in distributing this en- 
ergy, if saboteurs should come and wreck 
them or wreck the power plants or in 
some other way should interfere with the 
operation of the plants, or if there should 
be a destructive tornado as sometimes 
sweeps through that section and that 
should wreck those lines, or if new de- 
mands upon the Authority should be 
made, why, of course, it would be de- 
layed to the extent of the time that it 
would require the Authority to come to 
the Congress and ask for an appropria- 
tion, and then have a knock down and 
drag out fight with the author of the 
amendments over in the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, in nam- 
ing all of those various war plants, the 
gentleman did not name anything like 
all of those that are served throughout 
that area? 

Mr. JENNINGS. There are hundreds 
of them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. . Going back, when 
those plants were being put into opera- 
tion with a rapidity that has never been 
equaled anywhere in the world, it would 
have been impossible for the T. V. A. to 
have connected up those power lines and 
to have contracted to give them power 
had this kind of a law that is now pro- 
posed been in effect? 

Mr, JENNINGS. That is true. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They would have 
had to come to the Congress, get an au- 
thorization in each individual case, get 
clearance of the Budget, and have the 
money appropriated before it could have 
proceeded? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is true. It was 
the intention, and the clear intention of 
the Congress, as expressed in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, that it func- 
tion with all freedom, unimpeded and 
unhampered, and all the flexibility of a 
private corporation. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the House is in- 
deed grateful to the gentleman for his 
very clear statement of what is involved 
in this controversy that has arisen in the 
other body. As I see it, it is not a question 
of shall we have a T. V. A., nor is it a 
question what somebody has done in 
years gone by, but we are faced with the 
problem here of a vast enterprise, a vast 
industry contributing toward the win- 
ning of the war and supplying energy to 
plants that must go on. It is a question 
of whether or not we are-going to restrain 
and hamper the individuals charged with 
the running of that enterprise. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the gentleman’s 
position is just and sound, and I believe 
the House will, and I know they should, 
aera his position. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Iam indeed grateful 
for that comment from my distinguished 
colleague from Nebraska. . 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. In further answer to the 
gentleman from Nebr: is it not-a 
question of an efficient operation of a 
large concern owned by the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is it exactly. 
For instance, this is a highly complicated 
and technical operation. In these dams 
are great turbine wheels which operate 
in connection with electrical energy pro- 
ducing equipment, which requires the 
installation of these machines, and their 
continued operation requires the work 


of technicians, men of great skill, in op- 


erating the machinery incident to the 
operation of these dams. It is not a 
thing for a politician to have control of. 
It is a thing that must be controlled by 
the directors of this corporation and 
these selected and experienced experts. 

There are 437 of those highly skilled 
technicians residing in the State of Ten- 
nessee. What a hunting ground for the 
patronage dispenser that would afford if 
the naming of those men were com- 
mitted to the power of any man who has 
a penchant or desire or disposition to 
want to name politicians to a public 
office. 

It is for this reason, among other 
reasons, that we are opposed to putting 
the operation of this great business con- 
cern under the control of men who might 
be disposed to hamper it or control it or 
defeat its puropse. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, the gen- 
tleman takes this position, that it ought 
to be a business operation and not a 
political operation? 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is right. 

It is not a hunting ground for the 
spoilsman. It is a great business enter- 
prise in which the people of this country 
have their money invested, and upon the 
efficient, nonpolitical operation of which 
depends, to a large extent, our victory 
in this war. 
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Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman not 
explode one canard that has been passed 
around? I find some Members are dis- 
turbed by the statement that the T. V. A. 
does not make an accounting to Con- 
gress, 

Mr. JENNINGS. Oh, that is as far 
removed from the truth as the east is 
from the west. Under the law the T. 
V. A. is required annually to make a 
full and a detailed report to Congress, 
and it has done that every year of its 
existence. In addition to that, its ac- 
counts have been audited yearly by ac- 
counting firms of national reputation 
and also by the accountants of the 
Comptroller General's office. 

Mr. GORE. And a special committee 
was appointed by the Congress to in- 
vestigate. 

Mr. JENNINGS. That is true. Why, 
it has been put in a mortar, as it were, 
and pestled. Qualitative and quantita- 
tive analyses have been made with care 
by men who have had scrutinizing eyes 
and who have had a hostile attitude, and 
they have never yet been able to put their 
finger upon a single dropped stitch or 


single misappropriated penny of money. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam sure all of the 
Members of the House are very grateful 
to the distinguished gentleman from the 
Second District of Tennessee for -his 
statement, particularly in view of the 
fact that the gentleman lives in that 
part of the Tennessee Valley and has 
ever since the inception of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority been familiar with 


_every angle of its activity.and in a posi- 


tion to observe whether it has done a 
good job and whether the people are 
pleased with the kind of operation that 
goes on down there. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question. Is it not a part of the T. V. A. 
Act that a rate shall be charged for the 
sale of power that will enable the T. V. A. 
eventually to pay back to the Govern- 
ment every dollar invested in power fa- 
cilities in the Tennessee Valley, and will 
it not be impossible to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in getting that money 
back if you hamstring it and put amend- 
ments on it so that it cannot operate 
efficiently-and economically? 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. The truth is that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is now en- 
gaged in building a large dam at Gil- 
bertsville, Ky., on the Tennessee River, 
just a short distance above where the 
river flows into the Ohio, and also in 
completing the Fontana Dam in the 
mountains of North Carolina, which will 
be one of the highest dams in the world, 
costing $70,000,000. When those two 
dams are completed, assuming that the 
two smaller dams in upper east Ten- 
nessee are not built, the T. V. A. will, in 
a few years, pay back into the Treasury 
of the United States the total cost of 
this entire power investment of the peo- 
ple of this country in that agency. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman 
means that the T. V. A. will pay that in- 
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vestment back if it can operate like a 
business enterprise. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes; if it can op- 
erate unimpeded by crippling political 
amendments. 

Moreover, the T. V. A. geologists and 
mining engineers have worked hand in 
hand with the best-trained-and skilled 
experts in the employ of the Georgia De- 
partment of Conservation, and with the 
experts in the employ of the University 
of Alabama, the University of Georgia, 
and the University of Tennessee in the 
discovery and development of critical war 
materials, Among those discovered and 
developed are mica, new coal ‘fields, 
limestone for use in the production of 
synthetic rubber, vermiculite for use in 
deck mats for the Navy, olivine for use 
in steel production. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. „ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The T. V. A. has 
rendered valuable service in the develop- 
ment of the production of cheap, im- 
proved fertilizer. The benefits derived 
by the farmers of the country from this 
work of the Authority are Nation-wide. 


I want to call the attention of the 


Members to this fact that has escaped 
the attention of a lot of the Members 
of Congress and of the people of the 
country. 

The 29,869 test demonstration farms 
using T. V. A. fertilizer and T. V. A. soil- 
conservation programs are located in the 
following 28 States: Alabama, 2,674; Ar- 

kansas, 288; Georgia, 2,367; Idaho, 14; 

“Illinois, 314; Indiana, 79; Iowa, 210; 


Kansas, 69; Louisiana, 136; Kentucky, 


714; Maryland, 72; Michigan, 676; Min- 
nesota, 207; Mississippi, 747; Missouri, 
283; New Mexico, 42; New York, 664; 
North Carolina, 4,805; Ohio, 258; Ore- 
gon, 31; South Carolina, 141; Tennes- 
see, 10,425; Texas, 579; Vermont, 128; 
Virginia, 3,020; Washington, 52; West 
Virginia, 228; Wisconsin, 446. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY THROUGH 
THE OPERATION OF ITS RESERVOIR AND POWER 
PRODUCTION DAMS HAS MADE A NOTABLE 
CONTRIBUTION TO FLOOD CONTROL IN THE 
TENNESSEE AND MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASINS 
In 1927, according to the report of the 

United States Army engineers, flood wa- 

ters in the Tennessee and Mississippi 

River Basins inundated 12,000,000 acres 

of land, drove 700,000 people from their 

homes and inflicted damages on the peo- 
ple of the regions affected of more than 
$220,000,000. The flood-control system 
of the T. V. A. on the Tennessee River is 
the best in the United States and since 
its installation there have been no de- 
structive floods on the Tennessee and 
those on the Mississippi River have been 
minimized. 
7 NAVIGATION 

The Tennessee River from its mouth 
at the Ohio to Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
rendered navigable by the dams and 
locks constructed on it by the Authority. 

The grain and other produce of the 
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North and Northwest are now being 
transported by boat from Milwaukee and 
other grain markets to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and other intermediate points on the 
Tennessee River. 

THE TWO AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 4070, THE ACT 
MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY AND OTHER COVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES WILL CRIPPLE AND IRREPARABLY IN- 
JURE THE OPERATIONS OF THE TENNESSEE VAL~ 
LEY AUTHORITY FOR THE ENSUING FISCAL 
YEAR IN THE GREAT AND INDISPENSABLE CON- 
TRIBUTION IT IS MAKING TO THE WAR EFFORT 
Heretofore all income of the Tennessee 

Valley Authority since it has been earn- 

ing an income from the production and 

sale of electric power and chemicals, 
has been paid by the Authority into the 

Treasury of the United States and ear- 

marked as the “Tennessee Valley Author- 

ity fund.” And the Authority has been 
authorized to draw out of the Treasury 
the moneys in this fund and use them in 
carrying on its various activities author- 
ized by law. The Senate amendment re- 
quires the Authority to pay all of its re- 
ceipts quarterly into the general fund 


-of the Treasury of the United States. 


The effect of this amendment is to de- 
prive the Authority of the use of the un- 
expended balance now in its hands from 
the previous fiscal year, which this year 
amounts to. approximately $19,000,000. 
The further effect of this amendment is 
to require the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to come to the Congress for an appro- 
priation for money to operate each and 
every one of its 20 dams and steam plants 
now in operation, and for the mainte- 
nance, patrolling, and repair of its more 
than 5,700 miles of transmission lines, 
and for money with which to carry out 
each and every one of the vital programs 


in the performance of which it is now 


engaged. 

Bear in mind that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is a Government-owned 
business concern engaged in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and sale of electric 
power. Do not forget that upon the con- 
tinuous, efficient, and successful opera- 
tion of its power generating and distrib- 
uting system depends the production of 
aluminum, copper, zinc, ferromanganese, 
shells, shell casings, explosives, shell 
fuses, and hundreds of other vital war 
materials; that upon its continuous, suc- 
cessful, and unimpeded operation de- 
pends the economic life and welfare of 
the more than 20,000,000 people of eight 
great States of the Union now engaged 
in the production of food and war mate- 


rials. 


Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. y 

Mr. ANGELL. I commend the gentle- 
man on the very fine statement he is 
making, and ask him if it is not true that 
if we did not have such undertakings as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Co- 
lumbia power project, Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville, the Boulder Dam, and others 
of that type, we would -have had a very, 
very difficult time meeting our obliga- 
tions in the war effort. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It would have been 
utterly impossible to have done so. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Is it not also true that 
these great enterprises are really in the 
nature of private enterprises in that they 
are paying their own way and bringing 
dividends back to the Government? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Thatistrue. Itisa 
self-liquidating proposition. 

Mr. ANGELL. As the gentleman has 
said, there is some $19,000,000 left in the 
reserve fund of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and in the Bonneville Admin- 
istration we are taking in some $20,000,- 
060 now, and next year will perhaps take 
in $24,000,000. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his constructive contribution. 
What he has said is true. 

If this House agrees to the Senate 
amendments forbidding the Tennessee 
Valley Authority the right that it here- 
tofore exercised to use its receipts in 
carrying on its business, and to give the 
Senate the power to veto the employment 
of any person by the Authority whose 
salary is as much as $4,500 or more, it 
will be hurtful, even ruinous, to the great 
program in which the Authority is now 
engaged. To require the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to pay all of its receipts 
into the general fund of the Treasury 
and not into the Treasury as a special 
“Tennessee Valley Authority Fund” 
would be like requiring a corporation to 
pay its monthly income to its stockhold- 
ers and then when it needed money to 


buy materials and carry on its corporate 


business to go, with hat in hand, to its 
various stockholders and undertake to 
get from them the money which it 
needed. 

The governing body of virtually every 
municipality in the area served by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, virtually 
every civic organization in the area, and 
every chamber of commerce and every 
labor organization, has protested and is 
now protesting the Senate amendments 
to the bill now before us. The press of 
the region, with one or two exceptions, 
is opposed to the amendments. The 
press of the Nation is outspoken in its 
condemnation of the effort to hinder, 
hamstring, and destroy this great gov- 
ernmental project. 

There is a strong suspicion, founded 
upon facts that are becoming more evi- 
dent day by day, that the crippling 
amendments of the Senate have the 
hearty approval of the private power in- 


. terests of this country, and the private 


fertilizer interests who would like to see 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is 
owned by the people of the Nation and 
which is daily justifying its existence by 
serving all the people, crippled, if not 
destroyed. 

As the representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Tennessee in 
Congress, and as voicing the well nigh 
unanimous opinions of my people, and 
the feelings of the people of the entire 
region, I earnestly urge that my col- 
leagues in this House give careful and 
thoughtful consideration to these Senate 
amendments, believing as I do that when 
you do so you will hesitate long before 
doing anything that will retard or in any 
manner cripple the great work of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority in further- 
ing our war effort. 


TO OPERATE CONTINUOUSLY AND EFFICIENTLY, 
T. V. A. MUST HAVE THE USE OF ITS INCOME 


This year the T. V. A. will pay and re- 
tire $2,000,000 of its bonded indebtedness, 
Tornadoes frequently cause heavy dam- 
age in the area served by the T. V. A. 
Since the war started saboteurs have 
dynamited its transmission lines. 

The seven German spies who were 
executed came to this country under ex- 
press orders to wreck the power installa- 
tions of the T, V. A. and the Alcoa plant 
of the Aluminum Co. of America in 
Blount County, Tenn. 

If the operation of its dams are 
stopped, if its more than 5,700 miles of 
transmission lines need repairs or recon- 
struction, would you have the war effort 
halted until Congress could appropriate 
money for the T. V. A. to make the neces- « 
sary repairs? 

Construction of the Watauga Dam 
and of the South Holston Dam has been 
suspended by the War Production Board 
on account of scarcity of critical mate- 
rials. If their construction is ordered re- 
sumed must there be the delay of coming 
to Congress for the money necessary to 
resume work? 

The Fontana Dam, costing $70,000,000, 
is nearing completion, so is the Kentucky 
Dam at Gilbertsville, Ky. To make 
available the power generated at these 
dams, transmission lines must be con- 
structed. Shall we suffer the delay inci- 
dent to an appropriation by Congress to 
build these lines? Is it not better busi- 
ness to permit the T. V. A. to use its in- 
come as it has done heretofore and have 
no delay? 

The continued successful, non-politi- 
cal operation of the T. V. A. transcends 
the personal hatred that any public offi- 
cial may entertain for any officer of the 
T. V. A. Suffice it to say the accounts 
of the Authority have been yearly au- 
dited by the Compiroller General’s office 
and by auditors of national reputation 
and in no instance has it ever been 
shown that a single dollar has been mis- 
placed or improperly expended. | 

The directors of the Authority are 
David Lilienthal, a man of great ability, 
wide experience, and tireless energy; Dr. 
H. A. Morgan, a former president of the 
University of Tennessee; and former 
Senator from Idaho, James P. Pope. 
They have done and are doing a magnifi- 
cent job. By their works the people of 
the country know them, believe in them 
and trust them, and devoutly and earn- 
estly hope that the Congress will con- 
tinue to back them in the great service 
they are rendering to the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes, 

GERMANS HAVE DECLARED WAR OF 
EXTINCTION ON POLISH CHILDREN 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and also that I may address 
the House for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have taken the floor quite a number of 
times calling upon the American people 
and the people of the Allied Nations to 
save the victims of Nazi furor. Accord- 
ing to figures of recent date over three 
and a half million Jews were annihilated. 
Over several hundred thousand Catholics 
and Protestants were slaughtered by the 
Hitler regime. Is human life worth any- 
thing? Has it any value at all? Judg- 
ing by our passive behavior in the past it 
would appear, Mr. Speaker, that human 
life means nothing and that the cries of 
the millions of suffering people have not 
been heard by the Allied Nations and 
especially by the United States of 
America. Naturally the uppermost 
thought in the minds of every American 
is first to win the war and to win the 
peace. Naturaliy the thought upper- 
most in our minds is to win as quickly as 
possible and to bring our boys back from 
the far corners of the world. But is it 
not just as important to use all the means 
at our command to save as many victims 
of Nazi barbarism as can possibly 
escape? What are we doing to save hu- 
man life? No concrete action has been 
taken thus far. It is true that the Presi- 
dent has created a board for the purpose 
of saving refugees. When I speak of 
refugees, Mr. Speaker, I do not mean 
Jews alone—I mean all the people who 
are dominated and persecuted and being 
destroyed by the Nazis. This board is a 
good step in the right direction, but a step 
which should have been taken long ago. 

There was some hope some time ago 
that the doors of Palestine would be 
opened, but Great Britain has violated 
its mandate and its trusteeship by re- 
fusing to further admit into Palestine, 
the homeland of the Jews, its own peo- 
ple. In other words, the people of Jew- 
ish faith who claim Palestine as their 
home cannot enter their own home be- 
cause Great Britain has violated its 
trust and guardianship of Palestine. So 
far this country has not offered a help- 
ing hand other than the Executive order 
of the President of the United States, 
who, I am sure, is trying to do every- 
thing he can through his committee to 
help these persecuted people. With Pal- 
estine being closed, the doors of America 
being closed, and the doors of all the 
world being closed to a lot of suffering 
people who still may be saved if we ex- 
tend to them—and by “we” I mean the 
United States and other Allied coun- 
tries—permission to use our countries as 
a temporary haven until the war is over, 

You may recall that on several occa- 
sions while discussing on the floor of the 


House the slaughter of the Jewish people. 


in Poland, I called attention to the fact 
that the destruction of one minority 
would undoubtedly be followed by the 
destruction of other groups. 

Having disposed of the unhappy Jew- 
ish people of Poland, the Nazis have now 
turned their attention to Polish children 
and started a campaign of annihilation 
against them. 

The Polish information center has 
given some official figures, which show 
the systematic manner in which the Ger- 
mans are now seeking to kill as many 
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Polish children as they can possibly de- 
stroy. 

Over half a million children now face 
extermination and the way it is done is 
to make it impossible for the children to 
be fed by depriving Polish mothers of the 
necessary ration cards. 

As it now stands, even with the exist- 
ing rationing requirements, the Polish 
child receives only 15 percent of its 
needs and the diet which a Polish child 
obtains is totally lacking in vitamins. 
But it seems now that the German mas- 
ters have decided that giving a Polish 
child even as little as 15 percent is too 
much. 

They have now entered into a cam- 
paign by which they seek to kill as many 
as possible by outright starvation. Some 
children whom the Germans consider 
strong enough to labor as German slaves, 
they permit to live on limited diet, oth- 
ers who are delicate and who may re- 
quire a diet somewhat above the average 
are promptly exterminated. 

The Germans have made a thorough 
survey in their own manner as to how 
many children should be allowed to live 
and how many should be killed. They 
established a definite quota for the 
Polish population, the idea being to al- 
ways have a German superiority in num- 
bers, so that no matter what happens all 
regions of Poland would be overrun by 


Germans and the Germans would there- 


by obtain an artificial majority over all 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

This is the first time in human history 
where a nation has deliberately set itself 
upon a program of thorough extermina- 
tion of those whom they do not wish to 
see live. 

There were other instances in history 
where one nation would fight another, 
but there never was a time until the pres- 
ent when another nation would deliber- 
ately seek to reduce the numbers of its 
potential enemies by resorting to outright 
well organized extermination of its 
younger generation. 

The Germans covet the country of the 
Poles and they seek to colonize all of Eu- 
rope with their own people. If condi- 
tions permit, they destroy all the people 
under their “protection” by outright 
slaughter. Whenever any welfare or- 
ganization was established in German 
occupied territory, it was obliged to take 
care of German needs first, and all oc- 
cupied areas were run for the benefit of 
the German master race and for the de- 
struction of all other racial units on its 
soil. 

They began with the Jews because 
their number was smallest, but as the 
German war machine gathered momen- 
tum they decided to exterminate all who 
stood in their way and now they have 
turned their attention to Polish chil- 
dren. 

Of course, we will never have complete 
Statistics as to how many people were ac- 
tually put to death by the Germans, 
Only a small portion of the total is sent 
before a firing squad or is destroyed out- 
right. Most others are permitted to 
starve to death by the judicious use of 
ration cards and by the inability to obtain 
supplies which would give them a chance 
to maintain life. Many thousands will be 
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Slaughtered without actually being put 
to death by the Germans. This seems to 
be the favored method. Healthy children 
have been kidnaped on their way to 
school and after being drained of all their 
blood for blood transfusions for German 
soldiers some of them were allowed to 
die and others were sent to slave camps. 

Whenever any guerilla fighters in any 
section occupied by Germany would ac- 
tively cooperate with the Russian forces 
who came to liberate such territory the 
German masters immediately retaliated 
by killing Polish children. Some of them 
are sent to concentration camps, where, 
after a brief stay, they are killed by the 
use of most modern gas installations. 
The Germans believe that any Polish 
child is “only a useless mouth to feed.” 

I have called attention to this German 
policy of extermination in many of my 
speeches both in and out of Congress. I 
know the conscience of mankind stands 
aghast at this brutal manner of killing, 
which the Germans have introduced into 
Europe, and I believe it is our duty to 
warn the German people that these mass 
murders will not go unpunished and that 
we will have to exact strict justice and a 
thorough retribution against these cold- 
blooded murderers who have decided to 
exterminate every other people of Eu- 
rope, so that the Germans may live. 

It is a systematic campaign of atroci- 
ties committed in the hope that in the 
destruction of so many millions the world 
is likely to overlook the killing of some 
thousands. The conscience of mankind, 
however, will not permit such barbarian 
acts to go unchallenged. Just as we have 
protested against the killing of the 
French, Belgians, Dutchmen, Norwegians, 
and other people of western Europe, so 
now we must utter a most solemn protest 
and our thorough indignation at the kill- 
ing of Polish children and make it known 
in no uncertain terms that we shall pun- 
ish the guilty. 

I propose to bring this matter to the 
attention of both political parties at 
their conventions. The American peo- 
ple should insist that at the conventions 
of the Democrats and Republicans a 
commitment is made by both political 
parties in their platforms to find ways 
and means to extend a helping hand to 
the suffering people who can manage to 
escape from Nazi tyranny. 

The time has come when we must call 
a spade a spade. The time has come 
when we must act. The time has come 
for the churches of every religious 
denomination to use their power and 
influence so that we can and will save 
as Many as can be saved. There are 
still a few million who can be saved if 
there were only a place to send them. 
As an illustration, we could take two or 
four million veople and put them in the 
State of Texus and you would not know 
they were there. They would not be a 
burden upon this country or upon the 
community. There are many States in 
the West where we could put these peo- 
ple—Christians, Jews, any group of 
human beings who can be saved—and 
they would not be a burden upon that 
community because there are many of 
us in this country who are willing to 
guaranteé that they will not become a 
public charge. 
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Let us do something constructive. 
Let us do something real for God and for 
country. We can save human lives if 
you will open your hearts and ears, and 
there never was a task more important 
and more worthy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BULWINKLE, for 
3 days, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
which appeared in the Sunday Star. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and to include an 
address I gave to the graduating class 
at Williams Field, Ariz., on April 15. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an article by Roger 
Babson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday next 
after the business of the day and any 
other special orders I may address the 
House for 30 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 122, Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
o'clock a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend sec- 
tion 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
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1936, as amended (ship construction re- 
serve fund). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1492. A letter from the Secretary, the 
American National Theater and Academy, 
transmitting the annual report for 1943 of 
the American National Theater and Academy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1493. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the use of the funds 
of any tribe of Indians for insurance pre- 
miums; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1494. A letter from the Director, Office of 
War Information, transmitting quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
Office of War Information covering the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1495. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a copy of the quarterly estimate 
of personnel requirements, setting forth the 
estimate of the number of employees required 
for the proper and efficient exercise of the 
functions of the War 8 tor the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1496. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
report of Federal civilian employment for the 
month of March 1944, and quarterly estimate 
of personnel requirements for the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year 1944 for the Federal 
Security Agency; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

1497. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of a survey 
of the Yazoo River and watershed in Missis- 
sippi, describing an investigation of a pro- 
gram of water-flow retardation and soil-ero- 
sion prevention in aid of flood control, made 
pursuant to the Flood Control Act of June 
22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 564); to the Committee 
on Flood Control and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

1498. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated May 16, 
1942, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration, on a 
preliminary examination and survey of 
Pembina River and tributaries, North Dakota, 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on June 28, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 565); to the 
Committee on Flood Control and ordered to 
be printed, with an illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIH, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. BOREN: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4184. A bill to 
amend section 321, title III, part IT, Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, with respect to the 
movement of Government traffic; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1408). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 524. Resolution for considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4646) to provide for 
simplification of the individual income tax; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1409). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 521. Resolution creating a select 
committee to make an investigation relating 


to the seizure by the United States on April 


26, 1944, of property of Montgomery Ward 
& Co; with amendment (Rept. No. 1410). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 515. Resolution author- 
izing the printing of additional copies of 
House Report No. 1366, current session, be- 
ing the fifth intermediate report of the Select 
Committee to Investigate Executive Agencies, 
House of Representatives, submitted pur- 
suant to House Resolution 102; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1411). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 4710. A bill authorizing 
the acquisition and conversion or construc- 
tion of certain landing craft and district 
craft for the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1413). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 4722. A bill granting former owners 
of certain real property acquired by the 
United States for war purposes certain pref- 
erences with respect to repurchase of such 
property® to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 4723. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 4724. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 4725. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Washington; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 4726. A bill to regulate the eligibility 
of war veterans for public housing; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4727. A bill to amend paragraph (e) 
of section 73 of the Hawaiian Organic Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 4728. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of housing 
in connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, 
as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 4729. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide books for the adult blind”; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H. R. 4730. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of grave and gravemarker allowances 
for veterans’ burials; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 4731. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 so 
as to authorize the termination under cer- 
tain conditions of the payment of monthly 
family allowances to class A dependents; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SCHWABE 

H.R. 4732. A bill to provide an immediate 
fund for emergency flood-control work made 
necessary by the 1944 floods; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 4733. A bill to amend section 514 of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4734. A bill to amend certain articles 
of the Articles for the Government of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H. J. Res. 270. Joint resolution designating 

February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
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Edison Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. Res. 525. Resolution extending the pow- 
ers of the select committee created to in- 
vestigate the Farm Security Administration 
to include the power to investigate the 
activities of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 


—— 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation simpli- 
fying income-tax return blanks; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Municipal Assembly 
of Mayaguez, P. R., memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to back up Rexford Guy Tugwell in his post 
as Governor of Puerto Rico; to the Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the president, Puerto 
Rico Chamber of Commerce, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to approve Insular Affairs Committee’s 
report on Puerto Rico’s food problem; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 4735 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of Edward J. Townsend; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 4736. A bill for the relief of Dr. H. L. 

Klotz; to the Committee on oiimga, 
By Mr, SMITH of V: 

H.R. 4787, A bill for the relief of W. A. 

Smoot, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5583. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. 
L. Maule and 72 other citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y. urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
& measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5584. Also, petition of Mary E. Hibbard and 

40 other citizens of Los Gatos, Calif., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve Manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
5585. Also, petition of Lily H. Stemple and 
71 other citizens of Lake Benton, Minn., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5586. Also, petition of Hannah White and 
62 other citizens of Greensburg, Pa., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a ‘measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
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the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5587. Also, petition of Edna Warden and 
78 other citizens of Barboursville, W. Va., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5588. Also, petition of Harold W. Garrison 
and 54 other citizens of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, urging enactment of House bill 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of materials 

for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5589. Also, petition of Theo Dilley and 60 
other citizens of Yankton, S. Dak., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5590. Also, petition of Elva M. Bailey and 
81 other citizens of Glen Burnie, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5591. Also, petition of Kate W. Downie and 
81 other citizens of Holyoke, Mass., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
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5592. Also, petition of Dr. R. A. Drake and 
54 other citizens of Twin Falls, Idaho, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5593. Also, petition of Raymond Elliott and 
107 other citizens of Fairmount, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5594. Also, petition of Dorothea Carlson 
and 93 other citizens of Manistee, Mich., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

5595. Also, petition of Roy Leatherman and 
69 other citizens of Frederick, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
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manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5596. Also, petition of Carrie Basserman and 
108 other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the wer by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5597. Also, petition of Rev. Paul Leeds and 
62 other citizens of Kinder, La., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

5598. By Mr. FELLOWS: Petition of Rev. 
H. W. Van Deman, of Damariscotta, Maine, 
and six others favoring enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the war 
by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5599. Also, petition of Walter G. Leland, 
of Sangerville, Maine, and 237 others, urging 
passage of House bill 3971 and Senate bill 
1617; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

5600. Also, petition of Albert Thibodeau, 
of Keegan, Maine, and 104 others, with ref- 
- erence to House bill 4384; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

5601. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 
Petitions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 3, 
of West Endicott, N. Y., and signed by 88 
residents of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District urging the passage of the Hall fur- 
lough bill (H. R. 1504) providing free trans- 
portation during furlough for members of 
our armed forces; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. > 

5602. By Mr. JENSEN: Petition of Mrs. 
W. F. Masters, W. S. C. S., Methodist Church, 
and Mrs. J. E. Ely, Woman's Council, Church 
of Christ, Guthrie Center, Iowa, signed by 
100 citizens of Guthrie Center, Iowa, peti- 
tioning the Congress of the United States to 
pass House bill 2082, introduced by Hon. 
JosEePH R. Bryson of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5603. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Me- 
morial of W. H. Langston, Jr., U. S. Army 
transport Brazil, care of Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y., favoring unemployment insur- 
ance for members of the merchant marine; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

5604, By Mr. KUNKEL: Petition of Triple 
Distributors, of Hershey, Pa., concerning 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

5605. Also petition of the Steelton Italian 
Club, of Steelton, Pa., concerning House bill 
2082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5606. Also petition of the Dauphin County 
Disabled American Veterans Memorial Home 
Association of Harrisburg; Pa., concerning 
House bill 2082; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5607. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
county chairman, Dodge County Republican 
Central Committee, Fremont, Nebr., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to appreciation of legislation giv- 
ing all those serving in the armed forces 
an opportunity to vote a complete ballot; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 
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5608. Also petition of the recording secre- 
tary, Ancient Order of Hibernians in Amer- 
ica, County Board of Queens, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to the closing of consulates in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, and others; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 3, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O eternal God, creator and preserver 
of all mankind, giver of all spiritual 
grace, in the golden glory of the risen 
earth would that the blossoms of the 
divine grace of meekness, gentleness, 
charity, and forgiveness shall make the 
barren wastes of our own lives to bloom 
as the garden of the Lord. In a blasted 
earth, where evil stalks in hideous forms, 
we thank Thee for the lovely things that 
are as indestructible as sunbeams; the 
tender ministries of human love; the holy 
ties of devoted homes; the lilting laugh- 
ter and clinging trust of little children. 

In days when to follow the stern call 
of duty means to live dangerously, with 
the wings of our destiny plumed with 
hazard and unspeakable loss, knowing 
that the moving finger of each day’s rec- 
ord having written returns not to erase 
one word of it, scorning all selfish aims 
and ambitions and enduring hardness as 
good soldiers of the common cause, may 
we fight the good fight With all our might 
sustained by the radiant assurance of the 
joy which comes when the morning 
breaketh and the shadows flee. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Tuesday, May 2, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 698. An act to amend part II of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a); and 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior to conduct 
a survey of the marine and fresh-water fish- 
ery resources of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 156) relat- 
ing to the status of retired judges, with 
amendments in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the joint resolution 
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(S. J. Res. 77) to establish a Board of 
Visitors for the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, with an amendment 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1268. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ida Londinsky; 

H. R. 1475. An act to amend further the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 1919. An act for the relief of Vannie 
Butler; 

H. R. 2085. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of tribal funds of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe of Indians; 

H. R. 2224. An act to extend certain benefits 
of the Canal Zone Retirement Act of March 2, 
1931, as amended, to certain employees cov- 
ered by the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 2605. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Kirby; 

H. R. 2674. An act for the relief of Adolphus 
M. Holman; 

H. R. 2782. An act to grant Government 
employees who are members of certain mili- 
tary units leaves of absence for periods of 
active service; 

H. R. 3033. An act for the relief of Tressie 
Spring and Mrs. Hazel Stutte; 

H. R. 3464. An act for the relief of Ralph 
W. Cooley; 

H.R.3688. An act to change the name of 
“watchman” in the Postal Service to that of 
“post-office guard”; 

H. R. 3695. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Thomas Shea, deceased; 

H. R. 3753. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Virginia McMillan, a minor, and 
Howard McMillan; 

H. R. 3929. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Scherer; k 

H. R. 3976. An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Kee; 

H. R. 3998. An act authorizing payments of 
rewards to postal employees for inventions; 

H. R. 4054. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Calcasieu River at 
or near Lake Charles, La.; 

H. R. 4108. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H. R. 4109. An act to amend section 48 
of the Criminal Code relating to receiving 
of stolen public property; 

H. R. 4307. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; 

H. R. 4348. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved August 18, 1942, entitled “An act to 
facilitate the disposition of prizes captured 
by the United States during the present war, 
and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 4519. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
seeing-eye dogs for blind veterans; 

H. R. 4525. An act for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; 

H. R. 4623. An act to authorize the use of 
space in the old post-office building in Port- 
land, Oreg., by the State of Oregon for its 
use as a museum for relics from the battle- 
ship Oregon, together with all other histori- 
cal documents, objects, and relics of Oregon 
and the Old Oregon Country held by the State 
for public display; 

H.R. 4680. An act to amend an act to 
grant Increases in compensation to substi- 
tute employees in the Postal Service, and 
for other purposes, Public, No. 266, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, chapter 134, second session 
(H. R. 2836), approved March 24, 1944; and 

H.R. 4687. An act relating to issuance of 
postal notes, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


FEBRUARY 1944 Report or NATIONAL Wan 
LABOR BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 130, the twelfth monthly 
report of the Board covering the month of 
February 1944 (with accompanying papers); 
ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF OPERATIONS BY SMALLER WAR 
PLANTS CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the eleventh bimonthly report of opera- 
tions of the Chairman of the War Production 


Board under section 5 of the act approved 


June 11, 1942 (Public Law 603, 77th Cong.), 
relating to the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, submitted to the Chairman of the 
Board by the Vice Chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board, and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution by the Dodge County (Nebr.) 
Republican Convention ‘expressing apprecia- 
tion for the enactment by Congress of legis- 
lation providing a wartime method of vot- 
ing by members of the armed forces; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens, members of 
the Women’s Society of Christian Service of 
Hunt’s Memorial Methodist Church, Ridge- 
wood, Md., praying for the establishment of a 
just and durable peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS BY CONFERENCE ON THE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
to the Senate three resolutions which 
were adopted at a conference held un- 
der the auspices of the Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, April 25, 
1944. One of the resolutions requests 
that the Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate give to the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project the 
same prompt and fair public hearing and 
favorable action as may be accorded to 
the omnibus river and harbor bill, 
flood-control bill, and other pending leg- 
islation for post-war development. 

The other two resolutions commend 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] and Governor Dewey of New 
York for their attitude in regard to the 
St. Lawrence development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas this conference has assembled to 
consider the means of furthering the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, as a permanent asset to our 
national security and to the prosperity and 
well-being of the people of all parts of our 
country; and : 
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Whereas it is essential that sound public 
improvements be authorized by Congress 
now, in advance of the actual emergencies 
incident to conversion from war to peace 
production, if our millions of returning serv- 
icemen and war workers are to be spared 
the blighting effects of idleness and unem- 
ployment; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project has been approved by every 
engineering board, legislative committee, and 
international commission which has sur- 
veyed this development over the past half 
century; and 

Whereas the President, the Departments of 
State, War, Navy, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture, the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and numerous other official agencies 
of our Federal and State Governments have 
recommended construction of this project, 
under the terms of the pending Aiken bill, 
S. 1385; and 

Whereas this bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Commerce of the United 
States Senate after approval of an identical 
bill by the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors by a 2 to 1 vote in the last Con- 
gress, after extensive public hearings; and 

Whereas the same Committee on Com- 
merce of the United States Senate is about to 
consider an omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
already passed by the House and a flood 
control bill, authorizing many meritorious 
multipurpose projects in other parts of the 
Nation for post-war comstruction; and 

Whereas the river and harbor bill and 
the flood-control bill, with pending amend- 
ments, propose to authorize more than 
$1,500,000,000 for such projects, including 
$200,000,000 additional for the lower Missis- 
sippi and $200,000,000 additional for the Mis- 
souri River, and other power and navigation 
developments in the Southeast, where more 
than 8500, 000, 000 has already been appro- 
priated to develop the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries for power, navigation, and 
other purposes; and 

Whereas the net Federal cost to the United 
States of the entire St. Lawrence seaway 
project, deducting the cost of New York 
State's entirely self-liquidating power devel- 
opment, will be substantially less than $200,- 
000,000 according to the official report of the 
Corps of Engineers, which has completed 
plans and specifications for the project: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference requests 
that the Congress of the United States and 
the Committee on Commerce of the United 
States Senate give to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project the same prompt and 
fair public hearing and favorable action as 
may be accorded to the omnibus river and 
harbor bill, the flood control bill, and other 
pending legislation for post-war develop- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call the attention of the 
Committee on Commerce to the notorious 
fact that the St. Lawrence River is the major 
navigation and power resource available for 
development in the Northeast, and that the 
direct benefits of the project will extend to 
industry, agriculture, and all classes of our 
people in many States over an area reaching 
hundreds of miles beyond the sites of actual 
construction; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable James M. MEAD, 
junior Senator and the sole representative of 
the State of New York on the Committee on 
Commerce, to the Honorable GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senator from Vermont, author of the pend- 
ing bill, and to all members of the New York 
delegation in Congress. 


Whereas this conference has received a 
message on the St. Lawrence project from the 
Honorable ROBERT F. WAGNER, senior Senator 
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from the State of New York in the United 
States Senate; and 

Whereas this e gives unqualified 
and affirmative support to the Aiken bill, 8. 
1385, to approve the United States-Canadian 
agreement of March 19, 1941, to authorize 
construction of the State’s public power proj- 
ect in the International Rapids section, and 
to authorize construction of works needed 
to complete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway; and 

Whereas Senator Wacner has long advo- 
cated the improvement of the International 
Rapids section and has sought to advance 
and protect New York's interest in this de- 
velopment, under the terms of the pending 
agreement of 1941; and 

Whereas the enactment of the Aiken bill 
will unquestionably furnish the most direct 
means of achieving the public benefits which 
Senator WAGNER envisions, on behalf of the 
people of the entire State of New York and 
of the whole Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference strongly 
endorses the statesmanlike action taken by 
Senator Wacner in support of the pending 
bill, insuring for this constructive, nonparti- 
san legislation the powerful aid of the senior 
Senator from the State of New York in the 
United States Senate; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable ROBERT F. 
WAGNER, and to the President, the Vice Pres- 
ident, the Speaker of the House, Hon. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, Senator from Vermont, au- 
thor of the pending bill, and to all Members 
of the New York delegation in the Congress. 


Whereas the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey 
on March 27, 1940, in a public statement on 
the development of our natural resources, 
said: “I favor the St. Lawrence seaway and 
always have”; and 

Whereas on October 10, 1942, he reaffirmed 
this declaration and clearly indfcated, as re- 
ported by the New York Times, approval of 
the entire St. Lawrence project and strongly 
advocated the development of the power re- 
sources of the State by Government; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York on March 15-16, 1944, by a anani- 
mous, nonpartisan vote and with the ap- 
proval of the Governor, adopted a concurrent 
resolution recommending prompt measures 
to develop the resources of the St. Lawrence 
River, under the inalienable ownership of the 
people, to meet urgent needs for cheap hydro- 
electric power in this area; and 

Whereas by his farsighted and consistent 
support of the St. Lawrence project Governor 
Dewey has contributed greatly to the ad- 
vancement of this development under a 
sound program for the beneficial public use 
of the State's major natural resource: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this conference heartily 
commends the progress made in the State of 
New York in carrying forward this program 
as an outstanding accomplishment in the 
public interest; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Governor, to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and to the speaker of the 
assembly. 


POLES IN RUSSIA—LETTERS FROM 
ELEANOR RITCHIE NALLE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, yesterday I received a very in- 
teresting and impressive letter from 
Eleanor Ritchie Nalle, whose United 
States address is Somerset post office, 
Virginia, but the letter is written from 
London, England. She signs herself in 
an article written by her to the Man- 
chester Guardian as a member of the 
American National Red Cross. She en- 
closes in her letter to me a clipping from 


1944 


the Manchester Guardian of January 15, 
1944, being her letter written to that 
newspaper. In her letter to the news- 
paper she writes: 


From personal interviews with evacuees 
from Russia’s vast isolated districts I know 
that the sufferings of this group of, roughly, 
over 600,000 Polish subjects and over 150,000 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians are not 
propaganda reports but cold facts, 


She suggests that inquiry ought to be 
made by this legislative body, and I ask 
that her letter, and the clipping from 
the Manchester Guardian, be treated in 
the nature of a petition, and published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. In view of the fact that the 
resolution presented by me yesterday 
contains my views on the present Polish 
situation, I shall not take up the further 
time of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and clipping were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 12, 1944. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As an American citizen caught 
here in this country since July 1939, I have 
been much interested in the cause of the 
Poles, who, as you realize, have suffered as 
a nation in many ways from this war, prob- 
ably more than any of the Allied Nations so 
far, having borne the brunt of Hitler's first 
full-force attack in Europe. 

For some months I have been working per- 
sonally to help in every way in the tragic sit- 
uation of the deportee (both Polish and those 
from the Baltic states) who were taken on a 
few hours’ notice in 1939 by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment from their homes and dumped in 
various isolated districts of vast Russia. 

I appeal to you and others of our legislative 
body on behalf of these suffering peoples now 
stranded within the territories of one of our 
most powerful allies. I understand that the 
present administration has set up with cer- 
tain of our allies an organization to deal with 
relief and rehabilitation work in Allied terri- 
tories as they become liberated. And this 
organization is known as U. N. R. R. A. I 
also understand our consulate departments 
are now under instructions to give help to 
Allied refugees. Yet I know of no provision 
so far made by the administration for relief 
to these Polish and Baltic states subjects in 
their tragic need now located in Russia. 

The enclosed reprints all written by people 
with access to authentic sources of informa- 
tion describe to some extent the sufferings 
of these people. I myself am the author of 
one of the letters published by the Man- 
chester Guardian which is a newspaper of 
the highest standing in England. I ask you 
this question. Is it not within the power of 
the Members of our legislative body to ap- 
point a committee of inquiry to investigate 
why nothing has been done by our many re- 
lief organizations, including the American 
Red Cross and those newly set up to provide 
for the relief of those people in Russia whose 
sufferings are one of the byproducts of this 
terrible war? Even though the difficul- 
ties of transportation are great in Russia, it 
is certainly practicable to deliver relief ma- 
terials if war materials are being delivered. 
As you will note from my published letter it 
is definitely practicable to get relief to in- 
dividuals among these people in small 
packages. 

Hoping that you will agree with me that 
this is a cause deserving of large-scale and 
prompt relief by our relief agencies and that 
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you will bring this subject into publicity 
among your colleagues with the idea of 
rousing their interest and action. 

Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR R. NALLE. 

United States address: Hazelhurst Farm, 

Somerset post office, Virginia. 


[From the Manchester Guardian of January 
15, 1944] 
POLES IN RUSSIA 
To the EDITOR OF THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

Sm: May I be permitted to express my 
views as an American on the subject of the 
tragic situation of the enforced exiles from 
Poland and the Baltic States in Russia? 

From personal interviews with evacuees 
from Russia’s vast isolated districts I know 
that the sufferings of this group of roughly 
over 600,000 Polish subjects and over 150,000 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians are not 
propaganda reports but cold facts. The 
report that Russian children are also suf- 
fering from lack of proper food, clothing, 
and shelter makes the situation all the more 
worthy of organized relief on a large scale, 
and right now before it is too late. Naturally 
my countrymen, if they fully realized this 
situation, would ask, “If war materials are 
going to Russia via Archangel and Teheran, 
why cannot relief materials, food, clothing, 
and medical supplies be going via the same 
routes for the specific purpose of relieving 
the condition of these exiles and the Russian 
children?” 

Learning on unquestionable authority that 
the Polish Red Cross in Teheran has a list 
of individual names and addresses of ap- 
proximately 200,000 Polish subjects in Rus- 
sia, it seems logical to suggest that some 
system be organized on a large scale to send 
individual packages of food, clothes, etc., to 
these exiles. The Society of Friends, together 
with the American Red Cross, might under- 
take this work, with headquarters at Teheran. 
The writer considers this method under the 
conditions would be the only practicable 
and effective way of dealing with this prob- 
lem. The public would be interested to know 
that there is now no international organiza- 
tion whatsoever in Russia for distribution of 
relief supplies. 

Surely our Russian brothers in arms, so 
industrious in their work and so incredibly 
brave and persevering in their battles, will 
cooperate with us, their western allies, in 
this matter of humanitarian work within 
their own country. 

Yours, etc., 
ELEANOR RITCHIE NALLIE, 
Member American National Red Cross. 
Lonpon, W. 1, January 9. 


RESTORATION OF STANDARD TIME—RES- 
OLUTION BY KANSAS GRANGES 


Mr. CAPPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted by the members of 
Hawkeye Grange, No. 1050, McPherson 
County; Highland Grange, No. 1790, and 
Macon Grange, No. 1794, Harvey County, 
Kans., urging that standard time be re- 
stored. The farmers of the country 
never have believed in the change to war 
time; it interferes seriously with many 
farming operations and with farm life 
and living. And for myself I fail to see 
the advantages that were claimed would 
result from this dislocation. = 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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NEWTON, KANs., April 21, 1944. 
The Honorable Senator CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We, the members of the Hawk- 
eye Grange, No. 1050, in McPherson County; 
the Highland Grange, No. 1790, and the Ma- 
con Grange, No. 1794, in Harvey County, com- 
prising 294 members, at a meeting of the 
Pomona Grange, voted to kindly ask you to 
make every effort to revert back to standard 
time as the war time is very inconvenient for 
agriculture. 
Thanking you kindly, we are 
Respectfully, 
C. A. TINSLEY, Master. 
LILLIAN TANGEMAN, Secretary. 


PERMANENT UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERV- 
ICE—RESOLUTIONS FROM KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter embodying resolutions 
approved by representatives of nearly 
every college in Kansas, at a post-war 
conference held in Lawrence, Kans., 
April 17 and 18, 1943, urging that con- 
sideration and adoption of permanent 
universal military service by Congress be 
postponed until after the war, 

It seems to me that there is consider- 
able merit in such a postponement. As 
pointed out in an accompanying state- 
ment from Dean Paul B. Lawson, college 
of liberal arts and sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, it is impossible to 
know what our future military needs will 
be until we are able to obtain some sort 
of picture of the post-war world. 

Moreover, a program dealing with uni- 
versal military service will receive better 
and more sensible consideration after 
we are through with the emotional 
stresses and strains of a nation at war. 

I agree with these educators also that 
the returned servicemen should have a 
say in what kind of a military establish- 
ment the United States is to have in 
peacetime, and, obviously, they can have 
little if any influence on such legislation 
while they are overseas in the armed 
forces. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks the resolutions and statement 
from Dean Lawson, which I send to the 
desk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying resolutions was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
Lawrence, Kans., April 21, 1944, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, ` 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator CAPPER: At a conference 
on post-war college problems, held at the 
University of Kansas on April 17 and 18, and 
to which practically every college in the State 
sent its key men as representatives, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
ference that no action on any plan for uni- 
versal military training in peacetime should 
be taken by the Congress of the United States 
until after the cessation of hostilities. 

“Resolved further, That the above resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the Senators and the 
Representatives from the State of Kansas.” 

I was instructed by the conference to 
transmit this resolution to you with the 
explanation that the resolution is not to be 
construed in any way as opposing universal 
military training. The conference, however, 
opposed immediate action by the Congress 
on this question for the following reasons: 
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1. It is impossible to know what our future 
military needs will be until the war has 
ended and until the peace terms give us a 
clearer picture of post-war world conditions. 

2. The wisest provisions for such a radical 
change in American life as universal military 
service in peacetime cannot be worked out 
in a judicious manner under the emotional 
stresses and strains of a nation at war. 

3. There are a number of ways in which a 
universal military training program can be 
set up. Some plans might be seriously detri- 


mental both to students and schools, and 


others need not be a handicap to either. All 
of these ways should be carefully studied be- 
fore any one of them is enacted into law. 

4, The men in the armed forces should 
have the opportunity to make their contribu- 
tion to the thinking on this subject, and we 
cannot see that there is any need to hurry 
a decision on such a major question before 
their return from overseas, 

I believe this resolution represents the 
considered thought of a very large majority, 
if not all, of the administrators of our Kan- 
sas colleges. I am very sure this group would 
be deeply grateful to you for your careful 
consideration of the question, and I person- 
ally want to thank you for the attention 
which I know you will give it. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL B. Lawson, Dean, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1885. A bill for the relief of Oscar Griggs 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1886. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of the town of Watertown, Mass., for 
the loss of taxes on certain property in such 
town acquired by the United States for use 
for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 

S. 1887. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr, LANGER: 
S. 1888. A bill to authcrize suits for bene- 
fits claimed to be payable under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. > 

S. 1889. A bill to provide for use and de- 
livery for irrigation purposes of waters stored 
at Fort Peck Dam, Mont.; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

8. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution relating to 
the employment of counsel to the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate investigating certain 
matters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Harvey N. Davis 
and Arthur H, Compton as members of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; to the Committee on the Library. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 

H. R. 1268. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Ida Londinsky; ‘ 

H. R. 1919. An act for the relief of Vannie 
Butler; z 
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H. R.2605. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Kirby; 

H. R. 2674. An act for the relief of Adolphus 
M. Holman; 

H. R. 3033. An act for the relief of Tressie 
Spring and Mrs. Hazel Stutte; 

H. R. 3464. An act for the relief of Ralph 
W. Cooley; 

H. R. 3695. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Thomas Shea, deceased; 

H. R. 3753. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Virginia McMillan, a minor, and 
Howard McMillan; 

H. R. 3929. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Scherer; 

H. R. 3976, An act for the relief of Charles 
L. Kee; and 

H. R. 4525. An act for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1475. An act to amend further the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended; ordered to be placed 
on the calendar. j 

H. R.2085. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of tribal funds of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe of Indians; to the Committee 
on Indian Afairs. 

H. R. 2224. An act to extend certain benefits 


of the Canal Zone Retirement Act of March 2. 


1931, as amended, to certain employees cov- 
ered by the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended; and 

H. R. 4307. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

H. R. 2782. An act to grant Government 
employees who are members of certain mili- 
tary units leaves of absence for pericds of 
active service; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


H. R. 3688. An act to change the name of, 


“watchman” in the Postal Service to that of 
“post-office guard“: 

H. R. 3998. An act authorizing payments of 
rewards to postal employees for inventions; 

H. R. 4680. An act to amend an act to grant 
increases in compensation to substitute em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes, Public, No. 266, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, chapter 134, second session (H. R. 
2836), approved March 24, 1944; and 

H. R. 4687, An act relating to issuance of 
postal notes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 4054. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Calcasieu River 
at or near Lake Charles, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

H. R. 4108. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy alens; 

H. R. 4109. An act to amend section 48 of 
the Criminal Code relating to receiving of 
stolen public property; and 

H. R. 4348. An act to amend the Act ap- 
proved August 18, 1942, entitled “An act to 
facilitate the disposition of prizes captured 
by the United States during the present war, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4519. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish seeing- 
eye dogs for blind veterans; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

H. R. 4623. An act to authorize the use of 
space in the old post-office building in Port- 
land, Oreg., by the State of Oregon for its 
use as a museum for relics from the battle- 
ship Oregon, together with all other historical 
documents, objects, and relics of Oregon and 
the Old Oregon Country held by the State 
for public display; to the Committee on 
Fublic Buildings and Grounds. 


AMENDMENT RELATING TO CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT FUND 
Mr. MEAD submitted an amendment 


intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4320) relating to the computa- 
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tion of interest on contributions to the 
civil-service retirement fund returned to 
employees upon their separation from 
the service, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE CON- 
TROL ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
sundry amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him fo the bill (S. 1764) to 
amend the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 (Public Law 421, 77th Cong.) as 
amended by the act of October 2, 1942 
(Public Law 729, T7th Cong.), which were 
severally referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed. 


USE OF RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC 
PRODUCTS AS SUBSTITUTES FOR COT- 
TON AND WOOL 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 291), which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the use of 
rayon and other synthetic products as sub- 
stitutes for cotton and wool, including the 
extent of the use of such synthetic prod- 
ucts and their effect upon the Nation’s 
economy, the cost, utility, and economy of 
such synthetic products, the material and 
manpower required for their production and 
the effect of using such material and man- 
power for that purpose, the extent to which 
and terms upon which Government agencies 
have encouraged and financed the production 
of such synthetic products, and such other 
matters related to such products as the com- 
mittee deems appropriate. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its study and 
investigation, together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem desirable. 

For the purpose of this study and inves- 
tigation, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned pericds of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


STATUS OF RETIRED JUDGES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 156) re- 
lating to the status of retired judges, 
which were, on page 2, line 9, to strike 
out “circuit” and insert judicial“; on 
page 2, line 10, to strike out “circuit” 
where it appears the third time; on page 
2, line 22, after “provided”, to insert “, or 
as provided by an act approved Decem- 
ber 29, 1942, entitled ‘An act to amend 
the Judicial Code to authorize the Chief 
Justice of the United States to assign 
circuit judges to temporary duty in cir- 
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cuits other than their own’”; on page 4, 
line 2, after “residence”, to insert “at the 
time of his appointment”; on page 4, line 
21, to strike out “circuit” where it ap- 
pears the second time and insert “ju- 
dicial”; and on page 4, lines 22 and 23, 
to strike out “circuit” and insert ju- 
dicial.” 2 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House amendments, 
which I think are very desirable. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE PLIGHT OF AMERICA’S WHITE- 
COLLAR WORKERS—ARTICLE BY SEN- 
ATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “20,000,000 Forgotten Americans,“ 
written by Senator THomas of Utah, and 
published in the American magazine of May 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR TAFT IN VOT- 
ING FOR THE CONNALLY RESOLUTION 


Ar. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
him regarding his vote for the Connally 
resolution, together with a copy of the 
Connally resolution, which appear in the 
Appendix. 

POST-WAR WORLD ORGANIZATION— 

ADDRESS BY DAVID DUBINSKY 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
Post-war World Organization, delivered by 
David Dubinsky, at the. American Federa- 
tion of Labor Post-war Planning Forum, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, April 12, 1944 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CANDIDACY OF SENATOR LUCAS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM ALTON (ILL.) EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
entitled “Scorr Lucas Announces for Re- 
election,” from the Alton (III.) Evening Tele- 
graph of February 19, 1944, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

ALL VOTES ARE SOLDIER VOTES—EDI- 
TORIAL BY EDWARD LINDSAY 


Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled All Votes Are Soldier Votes,” writ- 
ten by Edward Lindsay, and published in 
the Decatur Herald-Review of ‘Decatur, III., 
on February 6, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LEND-LEASE SCARECROWS — EDITORIAL 
FROM THE LEXINGTON (KY.) HERALD 
Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Appendix of the 

Recorpd an editorial entitled “Lend-Lease 

Scarecrows,” published in the. Lexington 

(Ky.) Herald of April 19, 1944, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


BILL BAILEY AND THE FOUR PILLARS— 
ARTICLE BY F. P. McEVOY 


Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Bill Bailey and the Four 
Pillars,“ written by F. P. McEvoy, and pub- 
lished in the Reader's Digest of April 1914, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SEIZURE OF THB MONTGOMERY WARD 
PLANT—EDITORIAL FROM OTTAWA 
(ILL.) DAILY REPUBLICAN-TIMES 
[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “By Due Process of Force,“ published 
in the April 29, 1944, issue of the Ottawa 

(i.) Daily Republican-Times, which ap- 

Fears in the Appendix.) 
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ADDITIONAL DETAILS CONCERNING THE 
ATLANTIC CHARTER CONFERENCE— 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp several news- 

paper articles giving additional details con- 
cerning the Atlantic Charter conference, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE POLISH CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, today is 
the one hundred and fifty-third anniver- 
sary of a great event in the history of 
Poland—the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution. 

This historic document was adopted by 
the freedom-loving people cf Poland on 
May 3, 1791, less than 3 years after the 
ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States. The first written demo- 
cratic constitution to be adopted by a 
European nation, it resembles our own 
Constitution in many respects. It recog- 
nized the fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy that “all power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the people.” 
It guaranteed freedom of religion. It 
adopted the principle of division of au- 
thority among the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches. 

The Polish people are proud of their 
constitution. It is an immortal testa- 
ment to the political genius of a people 
who during the past 150 years have en- 
joyed only two decades of national free- 
dom. Their feeling for it has been well 
expressed by one of their great poets in 
the following words: 

This law did not emerge from the brain 
of an isolated sage, from the lips of a few 
administrators, but was drawn from the 
heart of the great mass; it is not merely 
written in black and white, but it still lives 
in the memory, in the desires of the genera- 
tions, and it is a living law, rooted in the 
past, and developing in the future. In the 
May constitution, the national element, the 
child of past traditions, is nurtured on the 
new present-day needs of the Nation. 
Hence it has been well and justly said that 
the May constitution is the political testa- 
ment of the former Poland. 


Even while Paland was reaching out 
toward true democracy, her despotic 
neighbors were plotting her destruction. 
In 1795, Poland was overrun by invaders 
and partitioned out of existence. But 
the spirit of Polish freedom could neither 
be conquered nor partitioned. It lived 
on, and the constitution of 1791 remained 
its eternal symbol. In the dark days of 
oppression which followed, the Polish 
people held fast to their heritage and 
each year, on May 3, they dedicated 
themselves anew to the vision of a free 
Poland. 

Their faith was vindicated and their 
patience rewarded at the close of the last 
war when Poland was liberated and the 
Nation was reborn. 

A quarter of a century has passed and 
we are in the midst of a global war. We 
all remember that fateful day in Sep- 
tember 1939 when Hitler launched his 
unprovoked attack upon Poland. The 
people of Poland, true to their glorious 
traditions of freedom and courage, re- 
sisted the Nazi aggressor with every re- 
source at their command. The world will 
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never forget the heroic defense of War- 
saw in the face of overwhelming odds. 
But courage and heroism alone could not 
withstand bombers and tanks. After 4 
weeks of desperate resistance Poland fell 
before the invader. 

Poland fell, but the spirit of Poland 
lives on. Poland’s enemies have learned 
that defeat cannot break the indomita- 
ble will of a freedom-loving people. De- 
spite unspeakable suffering, despite the 
atrocities and horrible tortures which 
the ruthless Nazis have inflicted upon 
them, the Polish people fight on. De- 
spite every inducement which Hitler 
could offer, no traitorous Quisling was 
found among the people of Poland. 

Their answer to Nazi reprisals has been 
more sabotage and greater resistance. 
Scores of underground newspapers nour- 
ish the spirit of resistance and keep it 
alive. Polish soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men are fighting on every front on land, 
on the seas, and in the skies. The Polish 
Air Force, which fought so bravely in the 
battle of Britain, still fights beside the 
R. A. F. and the American Air Forces, 
and helps in smashing the roof of Hit- 
ler’s fortress Europe. Polish soldiers 
have fought in France, in Norway, in 
Africa, and in Italy. Here is our own 
country, over 5,000,000 Americans of Po- 
lish extraction are in the forefront of 
the war effort of the United States. 

It is fitting that we should pause on 
this day to pay a deserved tribute to our 
great ally, the heroic people of Poland. 
They can feel assured that Poland will 
soon live again as a free and independent 
nation and that the hopes embodied in 
the constitution of May 3, 1791, are close 
to fulfillment. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have made a part. of 
my remarks the text of a telegram sent 
by the President of the United States to 
the President of Poland on the occasion 
of the national anniversary of Poland, 
May 3, 1944. In the telegram, which is 
addressed to His Excellency, Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz, President of the Polish Re- 
public, London, England, the President 
goes on to say: 

On the occasion of the national anniversary 
of Poland, I take great pleasure in sending 
to the Polish people through you my greet- 
ings and best wishes in which I am joined 
by the people of the United States. It is 
fitting— 

The President goes on to say further— 


to recall in this fateful fifth year of the war 
that it was Poland who first defied the Nazi 
hordes. The continued resistance of the 
Polish people against their Nazi oppressors 
is an inspiration to all, The relentless strug- 
gle being carried on by the United Nations 
will hasten victory and the liberation of all 
freedom-loving peoples. 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. President, when the Polish Gov- 
ernment concluded its alliance with 
Great Britain in that hectic spring of 
1939, she realized full well the seriousness 
of her action. True, it was a generous 
step on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, but it was conceded under the ex- 
isting circumstances that Britain could 
not give much effective help in case Po- 
land were attacked by the Nazi military 
machine. Poland by concluding the 
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treaty undertook to bear the brunt of the 
attack, a condition inherent in the terms 
of the treaty. 

This decision on the part of Poland to 
cast her lot with Great Britain was 
deeply resented in Berlin, for it caused 
the Nazi war makers to change their 
plans of conquest. 

Poland, because of her geographical 
location, and her pledge to Great Britain, 
was now to become the first to fight. 
This was indeed a brave decision, when 
one looks back and considers the dis- 
parity in the military forces of the two 
nations. Other nations fell for the subtle 
Nazi propaganda, and allied themselves 
with Hitler's plan of conquest. Still 
other nations submitted and were over- 
run but not devastated. There were 
some who resisted mildly and suffered 
like penalty. Some few others fought 
with all they had, and were subject to 
the cruelties of the enemy army of occu- 
pation. 

However, Poland was called upon to 
be the first to feel the impact of the 
mechanized Nazi machine. She was the 
first to resist Nazi aggression. Poland 
not only changed the Nazi plan of world 
conquest—she gave the world a preview 
of Hitler’s military might; more than 
that, she gave Britain and France time 
to prepare for the inevitable. 

Poland’s courageous determination to 
fight for principles robbed Hitler of the 
element of surprise in his plans for the 
invasion of France and the Low Coun- 
tries and gave warning to the western 
nations of Europe to prepare, for they 
were soon to face similar attack. 

Poland stood up bravely fighting it out 
from September 1 until October 5, the 
date of the last battle in which regular 
enemy forces were engaged. After Oc- 
tober 5 guerilla warfare continued, and 
when that died away an effective under- 
ground came into being. 

These 35 days of major warfare in the 
autumn of 1939 prevented further Nazi 
military activities until the summer of 
1940. Think of the consequences of a 
sudden surprise attack on France and 
England in 1939. Poland prevented such 
a disastrous event, and by her action 
many military experts believe saved the 
day for the United Nations. Both her 
government and her people fought for 
us then. It is our simple duty to stand 
by her now and also when the peace shall 
be determined. 

The Polish war was by no means a 
pushover for Hitler’s mechanized forces. 
Warsaw held out for 3 weeks, and its 
losses in killed exceeded the losses sus- 
tained by the whole of Great Britain in 
3 years of aerial warfare. 

On September 30 Modlin capitulated, 
but only after its supplies and ammuni- 
tion became exhausted. On October 2 
General Kleeberg led his Polish troops 
in the Battle of Kock against overwhelm- 
ing Nazi forces. After 3 days of des- 
perate fighting, and with Soviet armored 
forces encircling his rear, Kleeberg was 
forced to cease fighting. 

Seventeen thousand men, 5,000 horses, 
besides a large number of cannon, guns, 
and ammunition, according to Nazi re- 
ports, were captured, which gives one 
an idea of the size of the last army that 
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faced 75 mechanized Nazi divisions oper- 
ating in Poland. 

Poland’s losses were terrific. The na- 
tion lay in ruins. The Soviet and Nazi 
forces occupied the country. Poland was 
partitioned again. 

But—and this is all important—the 
war was not lost to the United Nations in 
1939. Although defeated in Poland the 
war was not over for the Polish military 
forces. Their navy continued the strug- 
gle without a break. The army was in 
the thick of the Norwegian campaign in 
early 1940 and later the same year in 
France. The air force was being ab- 
sorbed by the R. A. F. 

Following the fall of France, the Pol- 
ish forces made their way to Britain, 
where they could continue the struggle. 

The Carpathian Brigade found its way 
south through Palestine and fought ef- 
fectively at Libya and Tobruk. 

They never gave up the struggle to 
regain the freedom of their homeland, 
and to assure the same privileges to 
their fellow men. 

They traveled as far as around the 
globe to reenter the contest. They 
fought in Poland, Norway, France, north 
Africa, and the Middle East. On land, in 
the air, and upon the sea, the men of 
Poland carried on. In the conquered 
countries throughout Europe they are 
foremost in sabotage and in underground 
operations, 

According to statistics given out in 
1943, Poland’s military strength was ex- 
celled by only four other nations. 

The Polish air force now with the 
R. A. F. is stronger than it was in 1939. 
I saw them in action while in England, 
and was told they fight with reckless 
abandon so far as their own safety is 
concerned. “They are absolutely fear- 
less in action,” explained one British of- 
ficer. “We have difficulty holding them 
in check.” 

The Polish Navy is also stronger and 
better equipped than it was before the 
war began. With the occupation of Po- 
land every Polish ship went to Britain or 
went down fighting in the attempt. 

The Polish Army, once seventh in size 
in the world, is smaller than in 1939. 
However, it is fifth in size among the 
Allies, according to 1943 figures. It is 
poised for the great invasion, and the 
world will shortly hear again of its ex- 
ploits on the battlefields of Europe. 

On the anniversary of Poland’s Con- 
stitution, I review her epic struggle as 
one of our foremost fighting allies. I 
commend the courage and sacrifice of 
her indomitable people, and above all I 
appeal to the sense of justice of the 
United Nations to be fair and considerate 
of her aims and aspirations when vic- 
tory comes and peace dawns upon a war- 
wearied world. ; 

We have achieved marvelous results 
in the conferences held at Moscow, Tehe- 
ran, and Cairo. We are sustained in 
our faith that the United Nations can 
and will continue to work together as a 
harmonious team. 

The communiqué jointly issued by Mr. 
Molotov, Mr. Eden, and Mr. Hull at 
Moscow gave us hope for a closer unity 
among the nations in determining the 
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problems of today and tomorrow. That 


communiqué said: 


The conference agreed to set up machin- 
ery for insuring the closest cooperation be- 
tween the three governments in the ex- 
amination of European questions arising as 
the war develops. 


That was a magnificent statement. It 
contains unquestionably the keystone 
upon which the future peace must rest. 
The closest cooperation between the 
three most powerful of the United Na- 
tions will destroy the attempts of our 
enemy to divide our people and frustrate 
our noble enterprise. Again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appeal to the leadership of the 
great powers who wage this war to de- 
stroy aggression and injustice, to con- 
sider Poland’s case in the light of the 
mighty contributions she has and is so 
heroically continuing to make. 

In connection with this subject, Mr. 
President, I ask to have inserted in the 
REcorD as part of my remarks a state- 
ment issued by a group of United States 
citizens, all of whom were vigorous pio- 
neers in the cause of aid to Russia, all 
of whom are steadfast in their advocacy 
of unity among the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We believe the time has come when those 
Americans who regard close cooperation with 
Soviet Russia as a cornerstone of victory and 
permanent peace should address a word of 
appeal to our Russian allies. We speak as 
individuals who have favored all-out aid to 
Russia ever since Hitler’s unprovoked attack 
in 1941. 

Because of the necessity for tactful avoid- 
ance of unnecessary criticism between allies 
in time of war * * * we have hitherto 
allowed some things which aroused misgiv- 
ing to pass in silence. Recent events, how- 
ever, have convinced us that continued silence 
will only play into the hands of the isola- 
tionists and enemies of aid to Russia. For 
they are not silent, and every act of the 
Soviet press or government which can be 
misunderstood or criticized in America is 
gřist to their mill. * 

In common with every Dra citizen of the 
United Nations we welcomed the declarations 
of Teheran and Moscow, which explicitly re- 
affirmed the earlier declaration of January 1, 
1942, pledging support for the purposes and 
principles of the Atlantic.Charter. * * 
And we welcomed especially the joint com- 
muniqués issued at Moscow by Mr. Molotov, 
Mr. Eden, and Mr. Hull, which said: 

“The conference agreed toset up machinery 
for insuring the closest cooperation between 
the three governments in the examination of 
European n arising as the war de- 
velops. * * 

Because of all this, the apparent deter- 
mination of the Soviet Government to insist 
on a unilateral settlement of the Polish prob- 
lem, without mediation or consent either of 
Russia's allies or the Polish Government, has 
come as a shock to American opinion. 

The American and British peoples cannot 
forget that Poland was the first nation to 
stop Hitler’s procession of bloodless victories. 
The Poles determined to fight even though 
war meant the temporary conquest and en- 
slavement of Poland, because they believed 
that the justice of Poland’s cause and the 
loyalty of her allies would insure her resur- 
rection in the end. 

They made this decision at a time when 
Russia thought it necessary to collaborate 
with Hitler, and yet Poland, after suffering 
untold agony, is now asked to surrender far 
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more to Russia than what she refused to give 
Hitler. For the Curzon line frontier de- 
manded by Russia is close to the Hitler-Stalin 
line of 1939. It means a loss of 47% of pre- 
war Poland, while it represents a gain of less 
than 1% for the Soviet Union. The Polish 
Government has declared its readiness to dis- 
cuss concessions, but no government, least of 
all a government in exile, could make such 
concessions as this without the express con- 
sent of the Polish people. 

As for the Polish Government in Exile, it 
is not our concern to pass judgment upon 
the merits of some of Russia's complaints 
against it. But it is at least a legitimate 
Government. supported by the Polish Under- 
ground and composed almost entirely of men 
and parties who opposed the dictatorship of 
the Polish colonels. * * * 

It is for the Polish people and for them 
alone to decide how far they will recognize 
the present Government when they are free. 
In the meantime, if improvements along 
democratic lines are to be made they cannot 
be dictated from outside, least of all dictated 
by one great power which is not now a de- 
mocracy. For how can we uphold the prin- 
ciple of a strong and independent Poland, to 
which Russia is committed, if Russia alone 
is to decide unilaterally what constitutes a 
democratic Polish Government? 

It would make little difference whether a 
unilateral Russian policy is imposed direct 
from Moscow or through the Ukrainian or 
White Russian Soviet Republics. Nor is the 
problem solved by the proposal to compen- 
sate Poland for the loss of much of the coun- 
try to which she has strong historical and 
cultural claims by giving her territories to 
the north and west, where her claims are 
infinitely less. That would mean two viola- 
tions of the spirit of the Atlantic Charter 
instead of one. Whatever is done should be 
done for the sake of a just and permanent 
peace—not by robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

If, therefore, Russia values America’s 
friendship as we believe she does, she must 
not use her power to impose either an un- 
Just frontier or a puppet government upon 
the Polish people. Russia must choose. She 
can impose her will but she cannot impose it 
without estranging millions of Americans 
whose opinions may be decisive in the de- 
velopment of our foreign policy. And Russia 
will estrange others besides Americans, for 
what will millions of citizens of the small 
conquered (and satellite) countries have to 
hope from an Allied victory if this is how we 
discharge our obligations to Poland? Such 
a default would be worth many battalions to 
Hitler. We hope, therefore, that Russia's 
immense power will enable her to be gen- 
erous, © 5 © 

Therefore, in the interest of all the United 
Nations, we urge the British and American 
Governments to raise these questions with 
the Soviet Government, and we ourselves ap- 
peal to our Russian allies to take cognizance 
of the legitimate disquiet of the American 
people. We ask this not only because it 
would strengthen our unity in the war and 
hasten the day of victory, but because it 
would cement the friendship between the 
Russian and American peoples in the crucial 
years to come, 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish at 
this point to commend the two able and 
distinguished Senators from New York 
for the fine contributions they have made 
to the memory of the immortal docu- 
ment that was adopted by the Polish 
Parliament in 1791. I also wish to add 
a brief statemant to what the two Sen- 
ators have said. 

On May 3, 1791, the Polish Parliament 
passed the first written democratic con- 
stitution for Poland. This constitution 
provided for liberty and equal rights for 
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all men. One hundred and fifty-three 
years have come and gone since Poland 
adopted this declaration of freedom and 
independence. 

Indeed, it is fitting and proper that we 
in the United States Senate pause briefly 
on this anniversary and pay tribute to a 
brave people who, since the memorable 
3d day of May 1791 have continued to 
remember the significance of the reforms 
found in that imperishable document. 

It is sad to know that free Poland in 
1795 capitulated through war to her 
powerful neighbors, and ceased to exist 
as an independent state until 1918, when 
a new day dawned, and she again re- 
sumed the place that was hers among 
the nations of the earth. 

The Polish love of liberty and democ- 
racy was deep-rooted in the Polish peo- 
ple when Adolf Hitler overpowered that 
nation in 1939. Poland was the first na- 
tion to challenge the brutal Nazi force 
with force. With hopeless defeat staring 
Poland in the face, that nation chose to 
fight and die rather than surrender to 
the enemies of freedom. The democ- 
racies of the world and their allies in 
this tragic struggle will always remem- 
ber the heroic Poland of 1939. 

The countless deaths, the untold suf- 
fering, and the unlimited torturing of 
the Polish people under Nazi rule is nigh 
unbelievable in a day when civilization is 
presumed to be on the march, but all 
this ruthlessness and brutal power has 
never conquered the spirit of a free 
people. 

Today throughout Poland the under- 
ground warriors of liberty are celebrating 
the founding of the Polish Constitution. 
Under the greatest of odds, Poland fights 
on. Her spirit of freedom shall never 
die. And soon another new day will 
dawn in Poland. She will rise from her 
present yoke of Nazi terror and bondage, 
and in the peaceful days to come she will 
once again take her place, her rightful 
place, among the nations of the earth. 


FINLAND'S POSITION IN THE WAR 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, at the 
outset I wish to say that I agree with 
everything that has been said on the 
floor of the Senate concerning the Polish 
people and their history. But at this 
time, because there seems to be so much 
misunderstanding with respect to the 
position of poor little Finland, I wish to 
call attention to an article which ap- 
peared in the publication The Nineteenth 
Century and Afterwards, one of the old- 
est British publications, edited by F. A. 
Voigt, who has been a close adviser to 
Lord Vansittart for many years, Under 
Secretary of the British Foreign Office. 
Voigt was former editor, I am told, of the 
very liberal newspaper the Manchester 
Guardian. It should be remembered 
that Great Britain has declared war 
upon Finland, and consequently it is all 
the more remarkable that the article in 
question appears in this publication at 
this time. The article appears in the 
March 1944 issue of the publication, and 
the writer of the article has this to say: 

It is not true that Finland took advantage 
of the occasion offered by the German at- 
tack on Russia in June 1941 to avenge the 
defeat she suffered at the hands of the Red 
Army in the previous year and to recover her 
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lost territories. Finland was not the ag- 
gressor—she was, for the second time, the 
victim of aggression. 

Under the treaty of peace which was signed 
between Finland and Russia on March 13, 
1940, the new frontiers were drawn not only 
to make the defense of the Gulf of Finland 
and of Leningrad easier but also to render 
Finland wholly unable to resist renewed in- 
vasion. Although Russia had declared her- 
self satisfied with the treaty, she profited by 
the helplessness to which Finland had been 
reduced to impinge upon Finnish domestic 
affairs and Finnish foreign policy. For ex- 
ample, Finland attempted to promote a de- 
fensive association of the Nordic countries 
which, had it come into existence, would 
have drawn Finland, Norway, and Sweden to- 
gether against Germany. Under Russian 
pressure Finland was obliged to desist. The 
personnel in the Russian Legation at Helsinki 
and in the Russian consulates throughout 
Finland was numerous far beyond normal 
needs, and there was constant interference 
in Finnish internal affairs. Demands, which 
had not been made in the peace negotiations, 
were made when Finland was unable to resist 
them. Amongst these demands were the de- 
militarization of the Aaland Isles under Rus- 
sian control, a preponderant Russian share in 
the management of the Petsamo nickel 
mines, the surrender of rolling stock beyond 
the amount stipulated in the treaty, com- 
pensation for goods removed from the ceded 
areas, the cession of the Vallenkoski Rapids 
(which were entirely on the Finnish side of 
the frontier). All Finnish attempts to pro- 
mote trade with Russia and to promote a 
better understanding in the realms of science 
and of letters were rebuffed. 

When Mr. Molotov was in Berlin during 
the month of November 1940, he demanded 
that Russia have a free hand in Finland. 
The demand was refused by the German Gov- 
ernment. It is not surprising that the 
Finns, who have little sympathy with the 
Germans—and still less for national social- 
ism—should have felt some relief. 

But when Russia was herself invaded on 
June 22, 1941, she at once resumed her ac- 
tive hostility to Finland. On that same day 
the Russians bombed the Aaland Islands and 
attempted to bomb two Finnish warships. 
On the 23rd Abo (Turka) was bombed by 24 
Russian airplanes. The open city of Will- 
manstrand was bombed on the same day— 
so was the Malm airdrome near Helsinki. 
The Russian Government was asked for an 
explanation, but gave no answer. 

Finland had herself refrained from any 
offensive action. On the 24th, the Finnish 
minister in London assured Mr. Eden that 
Finland would remain on the defensive. But 
by the 26th, more than 10 Finnish towns had 
been bombed by the Russians and had suffer- 
ed heavy casualties. On that day, the Presi- 
dent Risto Ryti, broadcast a declaration that 
Finland would fight. 

The Finns had been utterly exhausted by 
the previous war with Russia and were in no 
mood for yet another struggle. But it is 
clear that they feared that their last chance 
of survival as an independent nation was dis- 
appearing. They decided to fight in self- 
defense for the second time. They limited 
their military operations to the recovery of 
the districts that had been wrested from them 
in the previous year, They did not take part 
in the offensive against Leningrad—they deny 
that their guns have bombarded Leningrad, 

Had the course of events been foreseen, it 
is probable that Finland would have re- 
frained from becoming a belligerent at all. 
The rapid advance of the Germans relieved 
the Russian pressure on Finland. Subse- 
quent German reverses increased that pres- 
sure once more. Finland is entirely depend- 
ent upon Germany for grain and cannot 
make a separate peace with Russia unless she 
can replace her imports from Germany by 
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imports from other countries. All Finns 
want peace—in this respect there is no differ- 
ence between Finnish parties—and all would 
accept peace terms that would allow the Finns 
to survive as an independent nation, What 
they fear is that Finland will be occupied by 
the Red Army, that the elite of the country 
will be deported to Arctic and Asiatic Russia, 
just as the elite of the Baltic states, of 
eastern Poland, and of Bessarabia was, and 
that the country will then be annexed after 
a spurious plebiscite as the Baltic states and 
eastern Poland were. Finland's case has been 
made the more desperate by the general as- 
sumption that Finland was the aggressor and 
that she is a Fascist country. Insofar as her 
government is autocratic it was made so in a 
successful attempt to overcome the Lappo 
movement which bore a certain resemblance 
to Italian fascism. 

If the words “democratic” and “progres- 
sive” mean anything, they apply to modern 
Finland. She has a unique civilization—her 
achievement in the realms of music, letters, 
and architecture—as well as of politics and 
of economics, is outstanding. 


Then the writer quotes Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, although he does not say 
whom he is quoting. However, we all 
recall that the statement is Mr. Church- 
ill’s. The quotation reads as follows: 

Finland—superb, nay, sublime. 

The service rendered by Finland to man- 
kind is magnificent. * * * We cannot 
tell what the fate of Finland may be, but no 
more mournful spectacle could be presented 
to what is left of civilized mankind than that 
this splendid northern race should be at last 
worn down and reduced to servitude worse 
than death. 


That statement was made by Mr. 
Churchill at the time when Russia first 
attacked Finland. One of the reasons 
why I call attention to this matter is that 
Finland is one of the three countries of 
the world which paid her debts to the 
United States of America. I have been 
in Finland, and I knew something of the 
kind of government which existed there 
a few years ago, and of the progress Fin- 
land was making. Considering her back- 
ground, she made far greater progress 
than was made by almost any of the 
other countries. 

Our State Department has said Fin- 
land should make peace with Russia. 
Everyone would like to see Finland get 
out of the war; everyone would like to 
see Finland make peace; but everyone in 
this country, I believe, wishes to see Fin- 
land become and remain an independent 
country. Our people do not want to see 
Finland diminished and overrun by the 
Russians; they do not want to see Fin- 
land communized; they do not want to 
see Finland ruled by Germany. 

At this time I desire to recall the terms 
of the peace offer which was made to 
Finland by Russia, First of all,on March 
1 Russia asked that the Finns drive the 
Germans out of Finland by May 1. Ac- 
cording to Hanson Baldwin, there are 
seven divisions of German troops in 
northern Finland. Stop and consider 
whether it would be possible for the small 
Finnish forces to be able to drive the 
Germans out by May 1, if they wished to 
do so. The Russians said that if the 
Finns did not drive the Germans out of 
Finland by May 1, they would enter 
Finland and would help the Finns drive 
out the Germans. Of course, that would 
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mean that the Russian Army would enter 
Finland and would practically take over 
the country. In view of the Finns’ past 
experiences with Russia, they were very 
much afraid that once the Russians en- 
tered Finland they would never leave. 

Furthermore, the Russians asked for 
the payment of $600,000,000 in repara- 
tions. That sum of money is more than 
the national income of Finland for 1 year. 
However, that much money was to be 
paid over a period of 5 years. The Rus- 
sians were asking for more than the na- 
tional income of all of Finland for 1 year, 
to be paid in 5 years’ time, In other 
words, Mr. President, the conditions 
which were offered to Finland in con- 
nection with the attempt to get her out 
of the war were impossible. 

Mr. President, I think Russia has a 
great opportunity awaiting her after 
this war. Unquestionably, she will be- 
come one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. In this country the good 
feeling toward Russia has grown tre- 
mendously in the last few years. But if 
Russia is going to overrun Finland and 
take Finland, if she is going to take a big 
slice of Poland, as has been suggested, 
and as I have learned from very high au- 
thority she is demanding, if she is going 
to ask for all the Baltics and Balkans 
and a sphere of influence over Norway 
and Sweden, then public sentiment in 
this country will change very rapidly 
against Russia, after the war, if those are 
going to be her demands, and if she in- 
sists upon them, 

On the other hand, if Russia grants 
to Finland and to the other small coun- 
tries the rights enumerated under the 
provisions of article 2 of the Atlantic 
Charter, and if Russia gives those small 
countries an opportunity to live, and per- 
mits them to have their own kinds of 
democratic government, then the friend- 
ly feeling toward the Russian Govern- 
ment will continue to grow. 

However, I certainly feel that our State 
Department was in error in practically 
demanding and insisting that the Finnish 
Government make peace upon the terms 
which were submitted to her by the Rus- 
sians. When we consider the history of 
Finland, our attitude toward Finland, 
and the attitude presented in this article 
appearing in the British magazine, The 
Nineteenth Century and After, notwith- 
standing the fact that Britain has already 
declared war on Finland, it seems to me 
that if any newspaper or magazine in 
this country attempted to take such a 
position relative to a country with which 
we were at war, that publication un- 
doubtedly would be suppressed. All this 
goes to show that, with reference to some 
matters, there is more freedom of speech 
and more freedom of the press in Eng- 
land today than there is in this country. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that about 
3 days ago in the New York Times there 
appeared a statement from a New York 
Times correspondent in Russia. In that 
statement the correspondent said that 
great concern was expressed in certain 
governmental circles in Russia because 
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there is in Washington, today, the le- 
gation of a nation which is at war with 
Russia; and the correspondent implied 
that in some way that fact indicated 
lack of faith or cooperation with Rus- 
sia. That attitude seemed to me to be a 
very extraordinary one, in view of the 
fact that.the Japanese Legation in Mos- 
cow is open, and that Russia is in full 
cooperation, so to speak, with Japan, and 
recently made a treaty with her which 
may or may not assist Japan in the bat- 
tle against the United States. t 

I merely wished to add to what the 
Senator from Montana has said some 
commendation of the State Department 
for maintaining relations with Finland, 
and to express the hope that the State 
Department will continue to do so. It 
seems to me that when we are assisting 
Russia with lend-lease arms which may 
be used against Finland we have a dis- 
tinct obligation to confer constantly with 
Russia and with Finland, and to attempt 
to work out an amicable solution of the 
problems existing between those two 
countries. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much indeed. I 
remember seeing the same article which 
he read, which stated that there was a 
country—apparently the reference was 
to Finland—whose legation in Washing- 
ton was still open, notwithstanding the 
fact that she was at war with Russia, 
and then recalling the fact that the Jap- 
anese Embassy in Moscow is still open, 
pointing out the cordial relations and 
the trade existing between the Japanese 
and the Russians, and then calling upon 
us perhaps to close the Finnish Legation 
in Washington. 

I called attention to this article simply 
because of the fact that I commend the 
State Department for its attitude up to 
this time in not breaking with Finland, 
and because of my hope that the State 
Department will continue to recognize 
Finland, and also will do what the Sena- 
tor said, namely, try to bring about a 
relationship between Russia and Finland 
which will enable Finland to maintain 
herself as an independent, progressive, 
democratic country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Britain said she 
went to war to save Poland, but when 
Germany attacked Poland, Russia en- 
tered Poland and took about half of the 
country. Recently the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain has been quoted in the 
debates on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons as saying that Russia’s claim upon 
the part of Poland which she took when 
she divided Poland with Germany is not 
without reason, and seems to him to be 
rather just. 

Here is Finland. Here are the Balkan 
countries; and here is eastern Europe. 
For centuries Poland has been the buffer 
between the East, Russia, and Germany. 
The question now is, If Russia is to insist 
upon borders being revised by war, 
whether or not the old civilization and 
culture of Europe shall be saved and al- 
lowed to continue? The question is shall 
Poland, Finland, Norway, be free when 
the war is over? What about Yugo- 
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slavia? It is quite well known that 
Stalin has his agents in the Balkan coun- 
tries. When he entered Poland he left 
Russian Communists there to further 
political propaganda. The question is, 
shall the independent democratic coun- 
tries of Finland, Poland, and the Baltic 
states be allowed to exist, or is the entire 
European culture to be wiped out? 

We have seen in the press lately an- 
other instance of agencies which are at 
work. Through the State Department, 
Stalin is said to have induced a Catholic 
priest to obtain passports to go to Russia, 
ostensibly as an unofficial representative 
of the Catholic Church. In that posi- 
tion he has been repudiated. by proper 
officials of his Church. He was invited 
to visit Russia. For what purpose does 
the Russian Government invite a private 
citizen to come to Russia and receive 
whatever information the Russians see 
fit to give him, unless it is for the purpose 
of coming back to the United States to 
carry on propaganda for communism? 

It seems to me that we have a great re- 
sponsibility. We are fighting a war to 
save democracy. At the same time, are 
officially to agree to democracy being 
wiped out in Europe? If we are, are we 
to assist in establishing a different kind 
of civilization and culture? Is that 
what is meant by our war effort? Are 
we to help destroy the old culture of 
Europe and establish a new culture from 
Asia to the Channel and wipe out the old 
civilization? Certainly the old culture 
of Europe cannot exist where the culture 
of the Far East takes its place. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator, 
Of course, what he said was true with re- 
spect to the claim that England went to 
war for the independence of Poland, I 
call attention to the fact that a few 
weeks ago in this body I read a state- 
ment by the same editor, in the same 
magazine, to the effect that England 
went to war for the balance of power in 
Europe and the balance of power alone. 
He stated that whoever controlled the 
Middle East, including the Baltic states, 
the Balkan countries, and Poland con- 
trols Europe, and that England could not 
permit any country, no matter how dem- 
ocratic it might be or how civilized it 
might be, or whatever its form of gov- 
ernment might be, to control and dom- 
inate all of Europe, because of the fact 
that if that should happen, the British 
Empire could no longer exist. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Down through the 
centuries England has fought many wars 
with Russia to keep Russia out of the 
Middle East and out of the Orient, 
Sometimes she has played with Germany 
and sometimes she has played with Rus- 
sia against Germany. Her aim has been 
to keep both of them out of the Middle 
East. In this she has succeeded. 

That problem will still confront us 
when this war is over. These are things 
which we must take into consideration 
when we come to talk about a peace 
treaty. If we are to have a real peace 
treaty, it must be a treaty based upon 
some kind of understanding which will 
eliminate the questions which arise un- 
der the balance of power. Otherwise 
permanent peace talk is an idle dream, 
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Europe is still thinking in terms of the 
balance of power, a fact which our 
people seem to have overlooked, accord- 
ing to the debates and speeches which I 
have heard. That problem still remains 
and must be solved before we can have a 
real treaty of peace under which peace 
can be lasting. This is international pol- 
itics, called diplomacy. It is nothing but 
politics. War is an instrument of poli- 
tics; war is continuation of politics; 
and if our politics continues to be what 
it has been, there can be no peace so long 
as war is an instrument of politics. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE POLISH CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, many 
tributes are being paid to Poland today 
all over the world, for the national holi- 
day of our fighting ally celebrates an 
event of prime importance to all liberty- 
loving people everywhere. The Polish 
Constitution of the 3d of May 1791, ranks 
with our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence and with Republican France's Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, as one of 
the great democratic events in history. 

Liberty flourished and grew strong 
here in the United States and in France; 
in Poland liberty was crushed beneath 
the despotism of the three great autoc- 
racies—Prussia, Russia, and Austria— 
which, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, feared that the new liberal views 
expressed in the Polish Constitution 
would find acceptance in the minds of 
their own people, so they partitioned Po- 
land and condemned her to 123 years 
of national extinction. 

That Poland survived and rose again 
after the last war to be one of the most 
democratic and progressive countries in 
Europe is surely proof that although the 
land of a free people may be occupied by 
an aggressor, nothing can quench the 
fires of patriotism and the national spirit 
of an oppressed nation. Now again, 
after only 20 years of freedom, Poland 
lies prostrate beneath the heel of Ger- 
man might, and the sacrifices and suffer- 
ings of her 35,000,000 people have ex- 
ceeded those of any other country over- 
run by Hitler in Europe. But in the 
short 20 years of freedom vouchsafed 
her, Poland made really remarkable in- 
dustrial progress and she did it thanks 
to the enlightened support, industrial 
effort, and private enterprise received 
from the government, 

Although foreign capital extended very 
little help to Poland—she received, I be- 
lieve, in comparison to her population 
about 2½ cents for every dollar Ger- 
many got—the Polish Government by 
fostering and directing private enterprise 
into those channels most likely to bring 
about national prosperity and a higher 
standard of living, did remarkably well 
in transforming her agricultural prod- 
ucts into exports easy to ship and easy to 
store. For instance, the Polish ham 
quickly won a privileged place on the 
markets of the world. Their enormous 
resources in wild game of all sorts en- 
abled the Poles to establish a large can- 
ning industry and many people tasted a 
partridge for the first time out of a Polish 
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can. The finest crayfish eaten in Paris 
restaurants came from Polish streams, 
Their cheeses and milk products were re- 
markable. Their lumber trade grew, 
they exported furniture. When it came 
to finding markets abroad and to adapt- 
ing their products to the taste of foreign 
purchasers, the Poles set a great example 
to other nations. That is why in com- 
mon with many friends of Poland, I look 
forward with the utmost confidence to 
the day when Victory has crowned the 
Allied arms and peace again reigns in 
Europe. Poland will be one of the first 
countries to recover, even though as we 
all know, she has been the one that has 
suffered most. The Poles are a brave 
and hardy race. They will make good, 
and after this war the United Nations, 
and especially the United States and 
Great Britain will, I hope, furnish Po- 
land with proper credits and tools of 
peace, to enable her to restore prosperity 
and bring well-deserved happiness to the 
nation which was first to resist unjusti- 
fied intrusion upon her rights by the 
Germans. Poland deserves well of 
America and of all mankind because in 
my opinion, she has today the respect 
and admiration of all liberty-loving peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have in Michigan many citizens and resi- 
dents of Polish extraction, as has every 
other State in the Union, It is but fit- 
ting that today I say a few words in the 
Senate Chamber on this, the one hundred 
and fifty-third anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Polish Constitution. Its sign- 
ing followed so closely the signing and 
taking effect of our Constitution that 
they both were bold strokes for freedom 
and self-government by liberty loving 
pee at @ critical period in world his- 

ory. 

We have been more fortunate than Po- 
land, but we have found that eternal 
vigilance has been the price of our lib- 
erty. Ahd this will always be true. The 
people of Poland have found that be- 
cause of their geographical location, 
eternal vigilance alone has not been suf- 
ficient to maintain their freedom. 

While Poland was struggling for her 
own freedom, her people were willing to 
cooperate with other nations who had 
the same desires and a similar outlook, 
This accounts for the fact that two great 
national heroes of Poland came to our 
shores during the Revolution and fought 


with our soldiers in our struggle for free- 


dom. Count Pulaski gave his life at 
Savannah in the cause of American 
liberty. Thaddeus Kosciuszko lived 
through the Revolution to return to Po- 
land, Where he assumed a leading part 
in the endless struggle of its brave peo- 
ple for the sacred rights of self-govern- 
ment. 

Two years after the signing of its con- 
stitution Poland, as a geographical en- 
tity, disappeared from the map of 
Europe, through partition of its territory 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. From 
that time until the end of the First World 
War, the story of Poland was one of bit- 
ter struggle for the survival of its people 
and the preservation of its nationality, 
without ever being recognized by the 
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a of Europe as an independent 

Following World War No. 1 the fron- 
tiers of Poland were established; the 
eastern frontier was determined by the 
Treaty of Riga in 1921, which evidenced 
the end of the Polish-Russian War. 
Lenin, then dictator of Russia, described 
this treaty as “a voluntary and just 
agreement to stand for all time.” The 
Polish frontiers, after that time, were 
recognized by the League of Nations and 
by every other country. 

When on September 1, 1939, Hitler’s 
hordes rolled across the Polish frontier 
at 14 different points, Poland felt the full 
power of the Nazi blitz, but continued to 
fight back against insuperable odds until 
October 5, when defeat at the battle of 
Kock put an end to her valiant struggle. 

Since then the Polish Government has 
continued to function in exile, and the 
courageous underground has striven not 
only to organize and carry on a patriotic 
resistance against the enemy within her 
borders, but also to maintain and per- 
petuate Polish state authorities, depart- 
ments, and institutions. 

Strong and effective Polish units right 
now are bravely fighting side by side with 
the soldiers of the United Nations. 
Polish divisions fought in France and 
Norway before those countries were sub- 
dued. There is a Polish Army in England 
and another one in the Middle East. The 
Polish Air Force participated in the Bat- 
tle of Britain and destroyed at least 195 
enemy machines in that battle. Polish 
sailors helped in the evacuation of Dun- 
kerque and in the sinking of the Bis- 
marck. They have to their credit the 
destruction of a number of Nazi U-boats. 
Suffering Poland is carrying its full share 
of the burden of battle, and the ever- 
increasing opposition against the ruth- 
less aggressor. 

The struggle of Poland against Prus- 
sia and German aggression has con- 
tinued for almost a thousand years. The 
earliest recorded Polish history re- 
counts that in the year 963, German war- 
riors invaded her soil. From that day to 
this, with a few intervening periods of 
peace, this brave nation has faced a 
hopeless struggle against Prussia, often 
aided by Russia and Austria as well. 

Through that millenium of time, the 
Polish people have retained their racial 
identity, their love of liberty, and their 


determination to be free in the family of 


free nations. 

Though Poland was devastated by in- 
vaders in the First Warld War, she made 
great progress during the 20 years pre- 
ceding the present war, in reconstruc- 
tion, in industry, in agriculture, in edu- 
cation, and in cultural life. 

Today, in the midst of unparalleled 
suffering, death and destruction, the 
Polish people look forward, with courage, 
faith, and confidence, to the day now not 
far distant when the invader will be 
driven from their land and Poland will 
rise again, reestablishing their govern- 
ment upon the principles of morality, 
democracy, and international collabora- 
tion. Poland claims to have been the 
first real democracy in Europe. She 
stands ready now, with determination 
and set purpose, to do her full share in 
the restoration and perpetuation of the 
democratic form of government, 
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It is fitting today that we here in the 
Senate salute Poland on this, the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
the signing of her constitution. 

Mr. President, the Atlantic Charter 
must be more than mere words if Poland, 
as well as the other small nations of the 
world, are to become free. We must see 
to it that the Atlantic Charter and the 
principles of freedom become for the 
small nations realities rather than mere 
words. I know that those who today 
stand on the Senate floor and speak in 
behalf of Poland mean that our whole 
Government should get back of the 
Atlantic Charter insofar as it stands for 
the freedom of small nations and the 
liberty of all their people. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
May 3, 1791, the Polish Constitution was 
adopted by the people of Poland, and 
since that time the anniversary of that 
date has been celebrated annually by the 
Polish people as their greatest national 
holiday. 

A substantial part of the population of 
Nebraska is Polish, and in all sections of 
the State our Polish people will celebrate 
this holiday. | ; 

It is most unfortunate that the people 
of Poland will not be permitted to cele- 
brate the one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of the enactment of the Pol- 
ish Constitution in a normal way, but 
there will be these throughout the world 
who have an abiding faith in the Polish 
people and their constitution and who 
will in their own hearts commend the 
Poles for their loyalty and patriotism. 

I should like to be numbered among 
those who have that sympathetic feeling 
for the Polish people. 

Poland’s contribution to the war effort 
of the United Nations has been out- 
standing. Her faithfulness to the ideals 
of freedom and justice is valued in terms 
of highest praise. As the United Nations 
fight on toward a total victory, may we 
use not merely idle words, but may we 
act to keep faith with Poland’s dead and 
with the ideals of freedom and justice for 
which her people stand. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President I 
am glad today to join with my colleagues 
in paying tributetothe Polish Nationand 
the Polish people. So many of their de- 
scendants live among us, so many of them 
have become stalwart and fine American 
citizens that I think it is entirely proper 
that we should pause here today to pay 
tribute to them and to their forebears. 
As has been stated, on the 3d day of May 
1791, the then Kingdom of Poland adopt- 
ed its constitution, That was only a few 
years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Idoubtif any 
country under any government has had 
the experience the people of Poland have 
endured through the years that have 
past. Their history is replete with war 
and oppression and also with courage 
and success on their part. Time after 
time the enemy has attempted to blot 
them out, and time after time they have 
arisen, achieved victory, and reestab- 
lished their Nation. ‘ 

They have given to the world so much, 
not only in examples of courage and 
strength on the part of their people, but 
they have given us culture, music, litera- 
ture, art, and all those things that go to 
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make man’s life better and that raise him 
above the brute kingdom. 

Today Poland is again a great. battle- 
ground. It isa battleground in which we 
are very much interested; and I express 
the hope which is in my heart and which 
I feel is in the hearts of all Americans on 
this anniversary, that the day is near at 
hand when Poland will rise again to be a 
free and strong nation and that she will 
continue to take her part, a glorious part, 
in the affairs of the world and mankind. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, in 1939 
Poland fell because she valued liberty 
and honor more than life under foreign 
rule. 

The attention of the people of this Na- 
tion is directed to the fact that on this 
date 153 years ago the people of Poland, 
by constitution signed on May 3, 1791, 
accepted the principles which guaran- 
teed freedom and individual rights to all 
her citizens. The liberum veto and all 
the intricate and obstructive machinery 
of the anomalous old system were for- 
ever abolished. All invidious class dis- 
tinctions were forever done away with. 

On that great day the new constitution 
gave the people of Poland full adminis- 
trative and judicial autonomy as well as 
parliamentary representation and per- 
sonal privileges of the gentry, such as 
possession of land and access to office in 
the state, were open to all townsmen. 
Furthermore, on that famous date abso- 
lute religious toleration was established. 

Poland was the first country in Europe 
to fight in the present war and to arouse 
the democratic world from its appease- 
ment stupor. Freemen of the United 
Nations are today fighting and dying all 
over the world so that the peoples of con- 
quered nations may be restored to repre- 
sentative government and freedom of 
worship. The commendable record of 
the Polish-American citizen is one of 
which America is proud. 

There are 560 parochial schools with 
276,286 pupils and 5,395 teachers main- 
tained by this group in the United States. 
There are three Polish colleges supported 
by these citizens. A great deal of this 
educational accomplishment has been 
promoted by the Kosciuszko Foundation 
established in December 1925 by a group 
of public-spirited Polish-Americans. 
The purpose of the foundation is a living 
memorial to Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a 
name which made American history dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

In these critical times, when not only 
Poland but the whole world is fighting 
against the dark forces of oppression and 
totalitarianism, it is fitting that the 3d of 
May be commemorated by us in the 
United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have been greatly interested in these elo- 
quent speeches about Poland on this im- 
portant Polish anniversary. My own 
view is well known. Four weeks ago I 
spoke at length upon the subject and the 
text is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
said that if hope for Poland ever dies, 
hope for all continental democracy will 
lie in the same grave. Suffice it for to- 
day to add that the cause of Poland— 
typifying the fate of other small na- 
tions—needs something more than an- 
niversary speeches on the Senate floor. 
It needs constant, relentless sponsorship 
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and fealty in high place. It needs them 
at Casablanca, and Quebec, and Moscow, 
and at Teheran, and at other supreme 
conferences yet to come. 

I agree with our State Department 
that none of us can safely pause in this 
war to settle post-war boundary lines 
and that it were better if such contro- 
versy were postponed until we have 
earned the common victory which gives 
all of us the right to speak. But I also 


assert that this self-denying ordinance - 


should not be confined to our own United 
States alone; that we are not required 
to be the only “silent partner” in these 
perilous themes; and that when adverse, 
unilateral declarations upon these sub- 
jects are made by others we should never 
by our official silence seem to consent 
that we, too, may have forgotten that the 
United Nations are pledged— 

First. To seek no aggrandizement, ter- 
ritorial or otherwise; 

Second. To seek no territorial changes 
which do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned; 
and 

Third. To respect the rights of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live, and to 
see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them. 

No, Mr. President; friendly anniver- 
sary orations here in the Senate are not 
enough. While none among us dares 
make specific promises for the pattern 
of the post-war world when hard real- 
ities shall have been resolved in the light 
of undisclosed circumstance, yet we can 
cling tenaciously to this pattern to which 
our war aims and our peace hopes are 
dedicated and we can expect our high 
leadership to unfailingly reassert this 


pattern whenever it seems to be assailed., 


If and when silence is broken in another 


capital, it is no longer enjoined upon our - 


Own. Peace opinions do not reside on a 
one-way street. Except as we faithfully 
preserve the ideal now, there is small 
hope for the reality hereafter. I com- 
mend this comment to all concerned be- 
fore it is too late. 

Sacrificial Poland has earned this con- 
sideration. Poland has paid for it in 
blood and sweat and tears. This World 
War No. 2 started in defense of the free 
Polish Republic. It would be a travesty 
if it should end in any other destiny. 


TRAGEDIES OF WAR—FAILURES ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask the 
attention of Senators for only a few mo- 
ments today while I read an article re- 
cently published in Time magazine. The 
article was not written for publication. 
It was written by a young Navy doctor 
who, it happens, came from my State, 
and who I have known practically all 
his life, 

This is one of the most graphic de- 
scriptions I have read anywhere of what 
Time says is “one of the thousands of 
throat-tightening epilogues that follow 
the thundering drama of battle.” 

Everything in the article is real except 
the name, It was published by Time 
magazine exactly as written, except 
that—and I presume for lack of space— 
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some few sentences were omitted. I 


choose today to read the article exactly. 


as it was written, and I shall also read 
the letter written by the young surgeon 
to his sister, whom I have also known for 
a number of years. This is the descrip- 
tive article he sent to his sister: 


Here is a farewell I remember, The names 
aren’t real, the place and time somewhere 
in the memory of a few people. 

It was 3 days after the major part of the 
battle had ended and we were out a few 
miles from the island patrolling our little 
sector of ocean, swinging back and forth in 
huge figures of eight. The noise and colors 
of battle were gone. The bombing had ceased 
and the big guns on the ships were silent. 
Now there was only a little smoke on the 
island and though we could see occasional 
puffs from the guns of the one destroyer 
which was still firing, the sound didn’t carry 
to us. It was altogether quiet. The sun was 
shining; the sky was a clear blue and even 
the water was so still that there were only 
ripples, like it is on a lake at home on a 
quiet day. 

Most of the men not on watch were 
sprawled around topside trying to relax and 
cool off in the little breeze the ship's move- 
ment made. A few of us were standing by 
the rail gazing into space and thinking our 
own thoughts when someone called atten- 
tion to some objects in the water. We began 
to watch them. 

There were three of them, a hundred yards 
or more apart, and as we came closer we 
could see that they were men and that they 
were dead. They were bobbing up and down 
in the water with their arms stretched out 
ridiculously straight and stiff. We could see 
a V of white undershirt at their neck and 
the ripples breaking over the toes of their 
brogans. 

The order came down from the bridge to 
lower away the boat, go to them, determine 
their identity and, if they were ours, to bring 
them back to the ship, 

They were so horribly bloated and discol- 
ored that even their race was indeterminate 
but the uniform was that of our own men. 
When we tried to take hold of their arms 
and legs and lift them up and over into the 
boat, the skin would slip away in our hands, 
One of our boys was sick from the odor. 

As we got each one in the boat we'd empty 
his pockets and search for identification. One 
was named Thomas. He had a canteen on 
his belt and a map in his pocket, both with 
that name on it—John Thomas. Wilson, 
H. W., had an identification tag around his 
neck. He also had a billfold with a picture 
of a girl, some foreign coins, a wrist watch, 
and a bottle opener. The third had a knife 
and some coins in his pocket, but there was 
no name. If he ever had an identification 
tag around his neck, it would have been gone, 
He had no head or neck. He was, and would 
continue to be, an unknown—a nobody at all, 
We put them, one on the other, in the bottom 
of the boat, covered them with a canvas and 
started back. It was a long ride back. 

Perhaps I should have felt more emotions 
than I did riding back with them in that 
boat—a fierce anger at the thing which 
allows nations and peoples to do this to each 
other; an urgent personal desire for retalia- 
tion; bitterness because they had given their 
all and reaped this, while some of their more 
cunning but less conscientious brethren at 
home were giving nothing and reaping all; 
horror because of the added indignities they 
had suffered even after death; sorrow for their 
parents, for their girls, and for the many 
people who must grieve and forget as best 
they can. If I did feel any one of these, I 
put it aside as being relatively unimportant. 
These were brave men and they were dead. 
Bravery and death were linked together in a 
natural and inevitable sequence. It seemed 
as simple as that, 
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We brought them aboard and began pre- 
paring them for a proper burial at sea. The 
men were crowded around in close, curious 
bunches, They were quiet for once and there 
was a queer, hard look on their faces. 

Each was wrapped in a heavy canvas—it 
was green, I remember—and weighted with 
heavy shells from our big guns so that they 
would stay decently buried. Then the cap- 
tain came down from the bridge and the 
ceremony began. 

What would you have said, Thomas or 
Wilson, or nobody at all, had you the words? 
What reason for being here? What regrets? 
I think I-know. I think the words were 
said for us long ago in a language simpler 
than you or I could choose. I will say 
them for you. 

“Here dead lie we because we did not choose 

To live and shame the land from which 
sprung. 

Life, to be sure, is nothing much to loose; 

But young men think it is, and we were 
young.” 

A simple reason. A single profound re- 
gret. That's right, isn't it? 

I heard the last words of the ritual 
“we therefore commit these bodies to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
for the resurrection of the body, 4 7 2 the 
sea shall give up her dead.” * * 

The stretchers tilted. The flags fal away. 
There were three dull splashes in the water. 

So we bade them a long farewell. 


Mr. President, that concludes the de- 
scriptive article which was sent by this 
young doctor to his sister. 

Now, I shall read the personal letter 
which he wrote to his sister, and again 
I read word for word, even at the risk, 
Mr. President, of giving offense to some 
of my colleagues in the Senate, but I 
am sure no offense will be taken by any 
Member of this body when it is realized 
that the words this young man wrote to 
his sister came from one who had ob- 
served first hand some of the terrible 
tragedies of war, and who has thought 
long and deeply of things about which 
he has written so freely and frankly and, 
may I add, eloquently and movingly. 
This is what the young man wrote to his 
sister: 

I am enclosing my version of an incident 
which occurred sometime ago. It is my per- 
sonal reaction to the few hours during which 
the incident took place, the kind of grief I 
felt, the emotions I did not feel. I do not 
intend for it to give the idea that I have not 
felt such things but rather that when the 
chips are down they do become unimportant. 

Still, to those of us who were not so un- 
fortunate as Thomas or Wilson, those same 
emotions I could not feel at the time later 
take on an added significance, too often a 
bitter significance, because so many of the 
things we hear from home make all this seem 
so hopelessly fruitless, so terribly futile. 

I wish there were words adequate enough 
to explain how deeply most of us feel about 
being out here; how much it means to us to 


win completely and unequivocally so that. 


our sons and our son's sons, and those of our 
enemy as well, need not know this again; 
how much it hurts to be forced to the real- 
ization that so many of our hopes are empty. 

I wish there were words adequate enough 
to explain the bitterness, the scorn, the un- 
rest, and the lack of faith most of us have 
for so many things at home: For the ineffec- 
tive, fumbling legislature; for all the politi- 
cal devices and stratagems which are so 
obviously for the gain and glory of a few 
politicians though clothed in the sanctity of 
the words, for the men in the service“: how 
bitterly we resent the strikes (there is only 
one question we can ask in regard to them, 
How would it be with the folks at home, if 


, 
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we did what they are doing; how would it be 
with them if we let them down as they are 
letting us down? Sure, we know we're get- 
ting nearly all the supplies we need now, 
that things are going along better, but how 
can we be 100 percent for something that 
they're only 75 percent behind at home?); 
how we must feel about the stupid racial 
prejudices that are fostered and festered by 
some of our great democratic Senators while 
many of the same races they so denounce 
are out here risking their necks to give those 
same Senators-the right to go on fostering 
their hatred. (A typical item in this morn- 
ing’s paper: “Senator „ addr the 
State legislature Wednesday, urged the South 
to uphold racial integrity and renew our 
faith and allegiance to the color line.” What 
a sordid story lies behind that. What a 
travesty of the word democracy“): how we 


feel to have even our right to vote fashioned 


into a political football (Is this merely a 
tragicomedy we're taking part in? It would 
seem so. As a point of interest, I've never 
seen a MacArthur button, a Willkie button, a 
Roosevelt button, or any other button or 
political device of any kind. They seem to 
be worried about that); how much we scorn 
the little crumbs that are thrown our way, 
such as the $300 mustering-out pay and all 
such meaningless tommyrot. 

The thing that is important to us is to 
first win the war and then to set about re- 
habilitating not only ourselves but the peo- 
ple in India and China and Japan and Ger- 
many so that we can live together and call 
each other friends. It seems to me that that 
is what we set out to do and even though 
few of us ever expected to attain that much, 
it is bitter knowledge indeed to see how 
infinitely little we are likely to attain at all. 

The plain and simple truth is, I’m afraid 
that we as a people have not yet grown big 
enough, tolgrant enough, wise enough, nor 
just enough to manage our own affairs with 
honor and justice, let alone those of the 
world. We are still trying to delude our- 
selves with the idea that we are a democracy 
instead of accepting the truth that we are 
not and planning ways and means of becom- 
ing one some day. 

Still, had Thomas or Wilson or I or any of 
us the same choice to make again, knowing 
all this, we could not change our decision. 
We may be denied and shamed by the things 
which happen at home but we cannot shame 
ourselves by denying the things we personally 
believe in. 


There the article in Time stops. Iread 
the rest of the letter: 

All of which makes me a hell of an idealist 
and perhaps a damn fool—but that’s how 
itis. Next time I'll be more cheerful. Once 
in a while I have to unload on someone and 
this time you're stuck. 

Should get in port tomorrow. Hope there 
will be lots of mail. Will write again later, 


Then he adds this postcript: 

P. S—I think I should add, in fairness, 
that we know that a great many good things 
are being done, or are being attempted, for 
us, that many of the things we think are 
foolish are well meant, that the majority of 
the people want the same things we want 
just as badly as we want them. But even 
that knowledge doesn't help much sometimes. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 
TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1718) to provide for the 
settlement of claims arising from termi- 
nated war contracts, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Mr. TUNNELL obtained the floor. 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 
Mr, TUNNELL. I yield, 
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Mr. KILGORE. With reference to 
Senate bill 1718, let me say that I under- 
stand an effort to dispose of the bill possi- 
bly may be made today. At this time 
I desire to move the postponement of 
consideration of the bill, and that it be 
set down for consideration on a day cer- 
tain, namely, next Wednesday, so as to 
afford opportunity to study the bill and 
the amendments. In support of my mo- 
tion, I should like to have my remarks 
extended by having printed in the Rec- 
orD a letter which I know every Member 
of the Senate has received. The letter 
was issued jointly by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association, 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1944. 
Hon. Harry TRUMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association join together to state clearly 
and unmistakably their position on the re- 
conversion and contract-termination bills 
before you. The organizations we repre- 
sent—12,000,000 active members and 3,000,- 
000 members in the armed services—are un- 
alterably opposed to the passage of any piece- 
meal legislation to handle the problems of 
reconversion, with priority given to property 
legislation. Every consideration of equity 
and sound economics demands a single inte- 
grated piece of legislation which will take care 
of the human problems of demobilization at 
the same time that it provides for the secu- 
rity of business enterprise. 

We especially regret the voting out at this 
time by the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
of the Murray-George contract-termination 
bill (S. 1718), divorced from legislation deal- 
ing with the human side of demobilization, 
and without any adequate hearings on so 
serious a problem. Emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation for demobilized workers 
and servicemen in the reconversion period 
is an indispensable part of any over-all legis- 
lation and should not be sidetracked to an- 
other committee for separate consideration. 
There is great danger that contract-termina- 
tion legislation will be passed and the Con- 
gress adjourn before any comprehensive legis- 
lation is considered to deal adequately with 
the more pressing human and organizational 
problems of reconversion. You will agree 
that every contract terminated means the 
discharge of workers. Certainly, provision 
for these workers whose resources must be 
conserved and fully utilized is at least as im- 
portant as settling the financial claims of war 
contractors. We regard this as one of the 
major legislative issues before the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

We wish to stress again, as we have pointed 
out in our public testimony, that the pre- 
ponderance of war contractors are in a suf- 
ficiently strong position to weather the period 
of reconversion to peacetime production. 
The reserves of American industry have never 
been as high as they are today. American 
workers, on the contrary, enjoy no such 
favorable position. When contracts are 
terminated, the soldiers of production face 
bleak prospects. 

These are essential truths. They become 
more forcible every day as war-production em- 
ployment tapers off. The confidence and the 
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full-spirited effort of American workers in 
military service and in war industries will 
suffer a severe blow in the midst of war if 
they feel that their legislators put money 
settlements of war contracts above and 
beyond the claims of human beings. 

We are united in urging the following pro- 
grams: 

1. There must be no piecemeal legislation 
such as contract-termination legislation 
alone. An integrated program of reconver- 
sion offers the only means of preventing the 
chaos that may overwhelm us on the produc- 


tion front in a short time. 


2. We stand fully behind the principles of 
the Kilgore bill, Senate bill 1823, which pro- 
vides an integrated attack on the problems of 
reconversion. We urge that the Murray- 
George bill, S. 1718, be amended to include 
the Kilgore bill, S. 1823, thus providing a well- 
rounded progrdm. 

3. Such a program must include, in line 
with War Mobilization Director Byrnes’ pro- 
posal, special unemployment compensation 
benefits in the transition period to take care 
of unemployed workers as well as discharged 
servicemen. 

4. An orderly program for reconversion to 
civilian production is necessary to achieve 
maximum production and employment dur- 
ing the reconversion period. Establish an 
office of war mobilization and adjustment to 
coordinate all Federal activities during the 
reconversion period. 

5. We favor creation of a national produc- 
tion-employment board, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, agriculture, and 
the general public, to form an integral part 
of the office of war mobilization and adjust- 
ment. 

6, Establish a bureau of programs to review 
and develop Government programs dealing 
with reconversion and production, and to 
encourage the development of private and 
local programs for increased production and 
unemployment. 

7. Provide adequate protection for, and 
incentives to, small business in reconverting 
to peace. 

We believe these to be the minimum essen- 
tials of a full program which labor can sup- 
port. Any piecemeal attack on these prob- 
lems, any effort to put one part of the pro- 
gram ahead of another, will fall far short 
of what is needed, It will be a severe blow 
to our economy. It will bring untold hard- 
ships to millions of Americans working in 
war industries and fighting to bring the war 
to a speedy victory. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation. of Labor. 

PHILIP Murray, 
President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. : 
JULIUS LUHRSEN, 
Executive Secretary, Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, my 
purpose in moving for postponement un- 
til next Wednesday of consideration of 
the pending bill is in order to provide an 
opportunity to study the bill and to be 
sure that the necessary and requisite 
amendments to it are made. 

Mr. GEORGE. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Caraway in the chair). The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] has the 
floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Chair entertain- 
ing the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is in order, under rule 22. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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Mr. TUNNELL. Madam President, I 
refuse to yield for that purpose at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware declines to yield. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. TUNNELL. Madam President, 
the discussion which has taken place to- 
day with reference to Poland is a matter 
of a considerable importance, and one 
which is of interest, not only to Poland, 
but to the entire world. Recently, I re- 
ceived from the Polish National Alliance, 
of Wilmington, Del., a letter which is 
clothed in such language that I think it 
should be read at this time. It reads as 
follows: 

POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, 
Group No. 431, 
Wilmington, Del., April 27, 1944. 
The Honorable James M. TUNNELL, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In 1939, Poland fell because she 
valued liberty and honor more than life un- 
der í rule. 

In 1791 Poland was partitioned because she 
would not surrender to the dictates of the 
three absolute powers, but in opposition to 
them, by the constitution of the 3d of May, 
accepted the principles which teed 
freedom and individual rights to all her citi- 
zens. Poland was also the first country in 
Europe to fight in the present war and to 
arouse the democratic world from its ap- 

ent stupor. The Poles, always ready 
support the democratic cause, were again 
the first to stand against the enemy of free- 
dom. Again, they followed their motto: “For 
freedom and for ours.” 

In these critical times, when not only Po- 
land but the whole world is fighting against 
the dark forces of oppression and totalitar- 
fanism, it is fitting that the date of the 3d of 
May be commemorated by us in the United 
States. It is our duty as Americans to re- 
member an ally who, though faced with in- 
surmountable obstacles, would rather die 
than surrender. The constitution of the 3d 
of May is another monument that testifies to 
the democratic spirit of Poland. 


Madam Suns. I was interested in 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Michigan. What he said is absolutely 
trué. It is not enough for us to deliver 
orations one day in the year for the ben- 
efit of Poland. However, I do not think 
that is all we are doing. I think the fight 
is one for democratic principles. In the 
Atlantic Charter, I notice the following 
provision: 

3. They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live, and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them. 


So, Madam President, the fight for de- 
mocracy which is being waged through- 
out the world on the part of America, as 
well as on the part of the other United 
Nations, is a fight for Poland, and it is 
something in addition to orations. The 
11,000,000 men and women who at this 
time are in the armed forces of the United 
States and their efforts are in addition to 
orations. The tremendous effort which is 
being made in America, by which our 
Navy has been increased from an = 
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significant one to the greatest Navy the 
world ever saw, is something in addition 
to orations. The fight which is being con- 
ducted on the various battlefields of the 
world is not a matter of orations. The 
10,000 airplanes we are building each 
month are not orations, they are an ef- 
fort to aid in the cause of democracy, 
All those things show, so it appears to 
many of us, an effort on the part of those 
who are interested in democracy, whether 
that democracy exists in Poland or in 
the United States of America, and all 
those efforts are aiding in the fight in 
which we are engaged, which is referred 
to as a fight for democracy. 

If democracy is successful, Poland will 
receive her rights; she will be granted 
her right to govern herself. If democracy 
is not successful, neither the people of 
the United States nor the people of Po- 
land will be permitted to govern them- 
selves. 

So there is in the world today, on this 
one hundred and fifty-third anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, the greatest effort which has been 
made at any period in the world's history 
to sustain the principles for which those 
people are fighting and for which we are 
fighting. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam President, the 
3d of May is a day of memory in the 
hearts of countless citizens of the United 
States of America, as well as in the hearts 
of other people of Polish extraction who 
reside throughout the world. It is a day 
of memory that all Americans appreciate 
and understand, for it commemorates the 
adoption of a constitution of a nation de- 
siring to be free and to extend the privi- 
leges of freedom to common men. 

In the hearts of all Americans there 
is genuine admiration for the celebration 
of this day by those of our citizens who 
remember the celebration in Poland of 
May 3 as a national holiday. 

The spirit of Poland and her desire 
to be free will never die. As a nation 
she was partitioned three times, and was 
divided among greedy neighbors; and for 
more than a century and a quarter she 
ceased to exist as a nation. But she 
arose again. 

When Poland was reestablished after 
the last World War, under the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty, Poland did not be- 
come a new nation, but there was merely 
the restoration of a very old country 
with new hopes and new ambitions, based 
on old traditions. Her progress in the 
spiritual, educational, and material bene- 
fits to her people and their contribution 
to democratic procedures and freedom 
during the more than 20 years of her sub- 
sequent independent existence was exem- 
plified when she rose as the first nation 
to bare her breast to the steel and stand 
her ground against the despotic arro- 
gance and military force of the German 
hordes under Adolf Hitler. 

Her contribution to the cause of liberty 
in the world rose to new heights in those 
terrific days when she stood alone against 
the hordes that have finally engulfed in 
war the liberty-loving people of the world, 
Poland’s contribution at the front and 
by her underground defiance will always 
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command the admiration of free people 
everywhere. I join these millions as they 
celebrate the historic adoption of their 
constitution in 1791, and I join in their 
supreme desire that when this war shall 
end and freedom shall be reestablished, 
their historic and noble contribution will 
be recognized, and they again will be es- 
tablished as a free country dedicated to 
the further march of human liberty. 

Mr. WEEKS. Madam President, in 
the course of the years, to this great 
melting pot which is the United States, 
many peoples from many lands have 
come to make this Nation great. The 
citizenry of Massachusetts is no excep- 
tion to this rule. During the course of 
the years our people have come from all 
over the civilized world. In our body 
politic in Massachusetts are several hun- 
dred thousand Americans of Polish de- 
scent, and today they pause in reverence 
and affection to recall an anniversary 
which means much to them and to all 
who believe in freedom and democratic 
institutions. 

On the 3d of May 1791 the Kingdom of 
Poland, already reduced by the tripartite 
partitions, unanimously adopted a new 
constitution which provided for liberty 
and equal rights for all men. 

In these critical days, when not only 
Poland but the whole world is fighting 
against the dark forces of oppression and 
totalitarianism, it is fitting that this date 
be commemorated by us in the United 
States. The Poles, always ready to sup- 
port the democratic cause, were again 
the first to stand against the enemy of 
freedom. Again they followed their 
motto, “For your freedom and for ours.” 

Madam President, I am happy today, 
on behalf not only of Massachusetts citi- 
zens of Polish descent but on behalf of 
the Commonwealth and all its citizens, 
to join in the tribute being paid this day 
to this vitally important anniversary. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Madam President, 
under date of April 13, 1944, I received a 
letter from Mrs. Mary Socha, Andrew 
Socha, and Ignatz Waski, of Walsenburg, 
Colo. I should like to read that letter to 
the Senate. 

WALSENBURG, COLO., April 13, 1944. 
Senator EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Senator: We, as citizens of these 
United States of America and members of 
the Polish National Alliance, Council No. 5, 
call your attention to the following: 

On the 8d of May 1791, the Kingdom of 
Poland, already reduced by the tripartite 
partitions, unanimously adopted a new con- 
stitution, which provided for liberty and 
equal rights for all men. 

What other nations and people did with 
bloodshed, Poland with her long tradition of 
tolerance, accomplished by peaceful means. 

In these critical times, when not only 
Poland, but the whole world is fighting 
against the dark forces of oppression and 
totalitarianism, it is fitting that this date 
be commemorated by us in the United States. 

The Poles, always ready to support the 
democratic cause, were again the first to 
stand against the enemy of freedom. Again 
they followed their motto “For your free- 
dom and for ours.” 

It is our duty as Americans to remember 
an ally who, though faced with insurmount- 
able obstacles would rather die than sur- 
render, 
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The constitution of the 3d of May is an- 
other monument that testifies to the demo- 
cratic spirit of Poland. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Mary SOCHA, 
ANDREW SOCHA, 
Ignatz WASKI. 


Madam President, I feel privileged in 
having the opportunity to read this letter 
to my colleagues, and to associate my- 
self with its sentiments. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND NAVIGATION IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. MAT BANK. Madam President, 
yesterday I introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate and stated that I expected to discuss 
it later in the day; but because of the 
fact that the agriculural bill was before 
the Senate, and because I was hopeful 
that we could complete action on the bill 
as soon as possible in the interest of the 
farmers throughout America, I further 
stated that I would discuss the bill to- 
day. 

At this time I desire to call attention 
to the bill introduced to provide for the 
construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of flood-control and navigation im- 
provements, including dams, reservoirs, 
and allied structures, in the basins of 
certain rivers in the State of South Caro- 
lina and the basin of the Pee Dee River, 
and for the disposition of surplus elec- 
tric energy generated by the Federal 
flood-control and navigation improve- 
ments in the basins of such rivers. 

First, let me say that it is not my desire 
at the present time to ask for hearings 
on the bill for the reason that the bill 
concerns the post-war development of 
the rivers in South Carolina, as approved 
by the Army engineers, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Our people, of course, do not expect any 
developments that would use any criti- 
cal materials or manpower until the war 
is ended and the situation concerning 
critical materials and manpower is 
cleared. up. 

The interest of the people of South 
Carolina is in winning the war and in the 
return of those biave Carolinians who 
are fighting for democracy throughout 
the world. Those at home are doing 
their best to aid in every way possible 
on the home front so that the success of 
the armed forces may not be delayed. 

Madam President, the substance of the 
bill calls for the development of these 
rivers by the Army engineers, who have 
so ably developed the intercoastal water- 
ways and who have so ably built and 
supervised the construction of many air- 
ports, camps, cantonments, and hospi- 
tals throughout the United States, some 
of them within the borders of South 
Carolina. The question as to whether 
the Army engineers themselves will 
eventually do the construction work or 
whether they will have it done by con- 
tract is a matter to be determined. The 
navigation and flood-control features 
must be and should be totally supervised 
by the Army engineers and approved by 
the Federal Power Commission, accord- 
ing to law. The generation of electric 
power and the sale of the power must, 
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of course, be determined by the Federal 


Power Commission, according to law. It 


has been suggested in the bill that the 
disposal of the power be under the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

No doubt, after public hearings, this 
section will of necessity have to be 
amended. The amendments which 
should be adopted will depend upon the 
public boards that may be created by the 
laws of the State of South Carolina, in 
keeping with whatever jurisdiction may 
be given these public bodies by State law. 

At the present time in South Carolina 
we have rural electrification cooperators 
in nearly every section. 

We have spent millions of dollars since 
1932 on this program, and an excellent 
job has been done, but in my opinion, the 
program is only in its infancy, and when 
peace returns no doubt the extension of 
these lines will reach every area of South 
Carolina. It is, therefore, my hope that 
every farm home and every rural build- 
ing will at least have the opportunity of 
having electricity. This organization 
will, of course, be a large consumer of the 
power to be generated and should be 
given every consideration in the purchase 
of power. 

Another important public power body 
in South Carolina is the South Carolina 
Public Service Authority. However, the 
jurisdiction of this Authority is limited 
by State law. Naturally, it should have 
authority over the power to be generated 
within the limitation of the State law, 
according to our State statutes. 

Outside the jurisdiction of this Au- 
thority several dams are contemiplated 
in the upper section of South Carolina, 
and I am hopeful that by State law there 
can be created public bodies which can 
negotiate with the Interior Department 
for the use—that is, the sale and distri- 
bution—of the electricity on the terms 
that may be enacted into South Carolina 
laws. 

For many years consideration and 
thought have been given to the proper 
creation of these power authorities. 

We know in the creation of these au- 
thorities it is necessary that they be so 
constituted as to have a uniform rate of 
electricity so that one will not cripple the 
other. 

There is one other question that must 
be considered, and that is the question of 
taxation. No specific section is devoted 
exclusively to this problem for the rea- 
son that I would prefer the representa- 
tives of the sovereign State itself, after 
hearings, to suggest the best method. It 
may be that the State would expect a 
certain refund to each of the counties 
affected by the removal of taxable prop- 
erty that would be used for the develop- 
ments. Or perhaps it may be determined 
that a certain generation tax or sales tax 
on the power generated would take care 
of the situation for the various political 
subdivisions. It is essential, of course, 
that school districts and other necessary 
government functions of the State shall 
not be deprived of their necessary reve- 
nue to operate and shall be fully pro- 
tected. 
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Madam President, many years ago the 
first section of this development, costing 
approximately $50,000,000, was approved 
by the Congress of the United States. The 
loan was obtained through the Interior 
Department, under the Public Works 
Program, by former Senator Byrnes, and 
the project developed has literally been a 
lifesaver for the industries in the imme- 
diate area. It was my pleasure at that 
time to serve as chairman, and well do I 
know the fight we had through the courts 
and through the legislature to make pos- 
sible the realization of the project. To- 
day, Madam President, I am aware that it 
will be several years before the rivers are 
completely developed, but I am just as 
certain that this will eventually be done 
as I am that the sun will rise tomorrow. 

I know it will be a long, hard, up-hill 
fight, because all those who are opposed 
to public ownership of power will be most 
violent against those of us favoring the 
development of our State. However, 
Madam President, when the project is 
completed, South Carolina will again re- 
turn to the prominence in business and in 
industry that it once held. The develop- 
ment will bring industry to our State; it 
will give worth-while jobs to the return- 
ing members of the armed forces, and will 
materially improve our agricultural pro- 
ductivity. It will make every man’s home 
within our borders a better place in which 
to live. 

In conclusion, it shall be my desire to 
have this project approved, and to have 
this bill enacted with proper amend- 
ments, after extending public hearings, 

This bill is in no way intended to af- 
fect, and will not affect, the Savannah 
River or any of its tributaries on which 
the Clarks Hill development has already 
been approved, and which development I 
have supported, and always shall support, 
as the cheapest and best production pow- 
er project in the entire Southeast. 

Neither does it interfere with the pres- 
ent operation of the South Carolina Pub- 
lic Service Authority. 

On yesterday the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Overton], the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee, requested that the 
report on the Santee River by the Chief 
of the Army engineers be printed as a 
Senate document. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Recorp there 
be printed as a part of my remarks the 
report and a memorandum from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, together with a 
letter from the Buréau of the Budget. 

There being no objection, the report, 
memorandum, and letter were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1944. 
Maj. Gen. E. REYBOLD, 
Chief of Engineers, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL REYEOLD: This is in response 
to your letter dated December 17, 1943, trans- 
mitting the reports of the division engineer 
and of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors on the Santee and Congaree Rivers, 
N. C. and S. C., and requesting the comments 
of an Commission with respect to these re- 
Ports. 
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The Board recommends a general plan for 
the improvement of the Santee, Congaree, 
and Broad Rivers in the interests of naviga- 
tion and power development, and for other 
purposes, including recreation and incidental 
flood control. The general plan includes 
dam and reservoir projects, all with power, 
at the Clinchfleld, Greater Lockhart, Blairs, 
Frost Shoals, Columbia, and Buckingham 
Landing sites. The total estimated cost of 
these improvements is $163,250,000. On the 
average, the annual generation of electric 
energy at these projects would aggregate 
about one and a half billion kilowatt-hours 
at an average cost of about 434 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

As a first step in the improvement of these 
rivers the Board recommends the construc- 
tion of the Blairs, Frost Shoals, and Colum- 
bia developments, together with channel im- 
provements, at an estimated cost of $51,511,- 
000, these projects to be followed by the con- 
struction of other units of the development 
when it is determined that a suitable market 
for the power exists or is reasonably to be 
expected in the near future. 

The estimates of the Board have been based 
upon its conclusion that provision should 
be made to construct, operate, and main- 
tain transmission lines, substations, and 
facilities and structures appurtenant thereto, 
as may be found necessary for the transmis- 
sion, interchange, and sale of the energy, the 
power to be disposed of under contracts ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commission. 

By letter, dated May 7, 1941, the Commis- 
sion transmitted to your Department its 
comments and conclusions with respect to an 
earlier report on the development of these 
rivers. In its letter the Commission ex- 
pressed its general concurrence with the con- 
clusion in that report that the comprehensive 
development of these rivers in the interests 
of navigation, power, and other beneficial 
purposes is desirable, As a result of studies 
by its staff, however, the Commission sug- 
gested that the height of the Blairs dam be 
increased by about 30 feet so as to impound 
water to elevation 340 feet, and that a dam at 
the Frost Shoals site with water impounded 
to elevation 230 feet be substituted for the 
then proposed high-dam Columbia project. 
As a part of this modification it was also 
suggested that the existing low-head dam at 
Columbia on the Broad River near its mouth 
be redeveloped by raising that dam so as to 
provide pondage for reregulation of the power 
plant discharges in the interest of navigation. 

The Commission staff has reviewed the 
recent report of your Department and reports 
that the plans now proposed include projects 
at the Blairs and Frost Shoals sites which 
are in conformity with the above expressed 
views of the Commission. The staff also 
reports on the basis of its continued studies 
that the construction of these two projects as 
now proposed is desirable; that the new plan 
for the construction of the Columbia re- 
regulating dam below the confluence of the 
Saluda and Broad Rivers is in the interest of 
the best development of the basin; and that 
projects at the Clinchfield and Buckingham 
Landing sites, as proposed by the Board, will 
be desirable units in the plan to develop com- 
prehensively the resources of the Santee 
Basin. It appears, however, that further 
eonsideration should be given to the possi- 
bilities for the economic development of the 
power potentialities in the vicinity of Gaston 
Shoals and Cherokee Falls, and to modifica- 
tions in the plans for the Greater Lockhart 
project. 

The plan of the division engineer for Great- 
er Gaston Shoals provides for a high dam 
downstream from the existing Gaston Shoals 
station that would submerge the existing 
plant. The division engineer finds that the 
costs of such a project would exceed the bene- 
fits and he does not recommend its construc- 
tion. On the basis of its studies, with the 
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limited data available, the Commission staff 
reports that it appears economically feasible 
to redevelop the existing Gaston Shoals and 
Cherokee Falls stations so as to develop the 
head between the proposed Clinchfield and 
existing 99 islands projects in two new de- 
velopments. Under this modification, the 
Greater Gaston Shoals Dam would be con- 
structed a short distance upstream from the 
existing Gaston Shoals Dam, with pool at 
elevation 660; and a new dam would be con- 
structed a short distance upstream from the 

Cherokee Falls Dam, impounding wa- 
ter to elevation 555. On the basis of its pre- 
liminary studies the staff estimates the ag- 
gregate cost of these two redevelopments, 
with a total installed capacity of 37,000 kilo- 
watts, at about $13,500,000. The studies in- 
dicate that the two projects in this modified 
plan would have a ratio of benefits to cost of 
1.27. 

The Greater Lockhart plan of the division 
engineer contemplates the construction of a 
high dam above the existing Lockhart sta- 
tion, and changes in the existing Lockhart 
station. Under this plan full pool elevation 
would be 510. The existing 99 islands station 
would be drowned out and heavy flowage 
damage due to the inundation of highways, 
railways, industries, and other improvements 
would result. The staff believes for these 
reasons that the new dam should be con- 
structed with full Pool at elevation 440 in- 
stead of 510. Based upon operation at high- 
er lJoad-factor than contemplated by the divi- 
sion engineer the installed capacity at this 
lesser dam would be about 14,000 kilowatts. 
Exclusive of the changes that would be made 
to the existing Lockhart station, the estimate 
of cost of this modified Greater Lockhart de- 
velopment is about $7,000,000 and the ratio 
of benefits to cost is about 1.38. The total 
head that would be developed under either 
plan would be substantially the same and 
there would be little if any reduction in en- 
ergy output under the staff’s plan which en- 
visions the maintaining in service of the 
existing 99 islands station. 

Under the plan for stage development of 
the river, it is to be expected that the Gaston 
Shoals and Lockhart redevelopments will not 
be undertaken in the immediate future, and 
the Commission recommends that consid- 
eration and study, in cooperation with its 
staff, be given to the modifications in the 
plans of the division engineer along the lines 
suggested above. 

The Commission staff also observes that 
the plans of the division engineer for power 
are based upon operation at about 25 percent 
load factor whereas in its opinion initial in- 
stallations in this basin should be made for 
operation at about 50 percent load factor. 
The staff's studies of the economics of the 
proposed developments have been made on 
the basis of this higher load factor. 

Based upon its previous consideration of 
the possibilities for the development of the 
Santee River Basin, upon a review of the 
more recent reports of your department, and 
upon studies by the Commission staff, the 
Commission believes that the comprehensive 
development of the Santee, Congaree, and 
Broad Rivers is desirable and in this con- 
nection refers again to its letter, dated May 
7, 1941, in which it was concluded that the 
development should be undertaken. 

Subject to such modifications as may 


„ prove advisable, after further consideration 


by your department and the Commission of 
the alternatives suggested herein for the 
developments in the vicinity of Gaston 
Shoals and Lockhart, the Commission is in 
general accord with the plans of your de- 
partment for the development of these 
rivers. The Commission believes that the 
development should take place on a step-by- 
step basis and is of the opinion that the 
Blairs and the Columbia reregulating dam 
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projects should be undertaken first and at 
such time as the war emergency permits and 
makes advisable, to be followed by the 
Clinchfield project, in the interest primarily 
of additional regulation on the river, and 
by the Frost Shoals project. The program- 
ming for construction of the other projects 
included in the plan would be predicated 
upon continuing surveys of power markets 
and of the possibilities for expanding the 
use of electric power in the region. 

The enabling legislation should contain a 
provision in substance like that suggested in 
the Commission's letter of May 7 with respect 
to benefits received by any power project, 
not under Federal license, on account of 
the operation of any development author- 
ized under the act. The language included 


in H. R. 3961, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 


ond session, with respect to the proposed 
Clark Hill reservoir project on the Savannah 
River appears to protect adequately these 
interests of the United States. 

The Commission will have its staff continue 
to advise with your engineers in their further 
detailed studies of the development of this 
basin. 

Sincerely, 


Chairman. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
BUREAU or WATER Power, 
April 11, 1944. 


MEMORANDUM RE SANTEE AND CONGAREE RIVERS, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


This memorandum is a brief of the plan 
and program of development of the Santee 
and Congaree Rivers as envisaged by the Com- 
mission in Chairman Old’s letter to Gen. E. 
Reybold dated April 4, 1944. 

The plan is basically similar to that of the 
War Department as reported by the division 
engineer on October 6, 1942, with some modi- 
fications for obtaining greater utilization of 
the river resources. In this connection, ref- 
erence is made to my recent conference with 
Senator MAYBANK, who expressed interest in 
the further development of the river resources 
for the people of South Carolina. 

The multiple-purpose development of the 
Santee River is, in effect, already under way 
with the completion of the Pinopolis project 
for navigation, flood control, and power. The 
plan set forth herein extends the develop- 
ment up river to include the Congaree and 
its principal tributary, the Broad River. This 
will extend navigation to Columbia, S. C., and 
will provide a substantial block of hydroelec- 
tric power, as well as incidental benefits to 
reduce floods and provide for recreational im- 
provements. By the construction of eight 
dam and reservoir projects, estimated to cost 
approximately $134,000,000, including power 
equipment and transmission facilities, there 
will be provided: 

1. A navigable waterway from the Pinopouis 
Dam to Colimbia, with initial depth of wa- 
terway 8 feet and, ultimately, 10 feet. 

2 The generation of 1,450,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours annually by the installation of 
285,000 kilowatts of generating capacity. 

3. Improved electric generation at the ex- 
isting power plants on the Broad River and 
at the Pinopolis power plant. 

4. Incidental flood control and other bene- 
fits. $ 

The total net benefits of the plan are esti- 
mated to exceed the cost, with sufficient mar- 
gin to provide electric energy at a cost lower 
than by fuel-generated power in this area. 

Control of the Santee-Congress and Broad 
Rivers would be obtained, in the main, by 
three large reservoirs, the Clinchfield, Blairs, 
and Buckingham Landing. The Columbia re- 
regulation pond will provide for a steady river 
fiow to make navigation possible prior to the 
construction of the Buckingham Landing 
project. 
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The summary of the projects follows: 


energy 


Project name 


(kilowatts) 
for (kilowatts) 


Continuous power (kilo- 
watts) 
Initial installed capacity 
Average annual 
(kilowatt-hours) 


Gross head 
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„000 
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By this plan the improved regulation of 
the river fiow will provide for the installa- 
tion of 285,000 kilowatts, of which 253,000 
kilowatts would be dependable for intercon- 
nected system use at 50-percent load factor. 
Beyond this, the dependable capacity value at 
the existing power plants: Ninety-nine Is- 
lands, Lockhart, Parr Shoals, and Pinopolis 
would be increased by 50,000 kilowatts to 
provide an additional 90,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. Thus the total additional de- 
pendable capacity on the river would be 
303,000 kilowatts. 

Both the War Department and the Federal 
Power Commission have studied this river 
for several years with a view to a practical 
initial program to provide sufficient reservoirs 
to control the Broad River to a point where 
the river flow at Columbia will be about 
5,000 cubic feet per second to provide naviga- 
ble depth in the river below Columbia. For 
this purpose the minimum initial program 
would include the Blairs reservoir and power 
plant and a reregulating dam and power 
plant at Columbia. - 

The War Department has included the 
Frost Shoals project for early construction 
along with Blairs and Columbia. The Com- 
mission staff believes that the Clinchfield res- 
ervoir should be constructed ahead of Frost 
Shoals in order to obtain a high degree of 
river control and to provide benefits along 
the entire length of the Broad River. Fur- 
thermore, it appears that the best over-all 
economy can be obained by an initial plan 
consisting of four projects which will cost, 
with transmission facilities, about $58,000,- 
000. These projects are summarized below 
in what appears now to be a desirable order 
of construction. The Clinchfield and Frost 
Shoals projects would follow Blairs and Co- 
lumbia as closely as power market and other 
conditions would warrant. 
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These four projects would provide the most 
economical block of hydroelectric power that 
can be obtained from the further develop- 
ments in the Santee and Congaree Rivers. 
The cost of production would be about 3.9 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

It would be possible to construct an initial 
project at Buckingham Landing to provide 
for greater navigable depths to Columbia and 
also navigable waterways to Camden, S. O. 
If this project were selected initially, the 
project cost would be about the same as for 
the combined Blairs, Columbia, Clinchfield, 
and Frost Shoals projects, which would pro- 
duce 700,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. 
In the case of Buckingham Landing there 
would be generated 500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours at a cost of about 4.9 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, 

KENNETH W. Ross, 
Senior Engineer. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of April 17, 1944, transmit- 
ting copies of the proposed report of the Chief 
of Engineers dated April 13, 1944, on the 
Santee River of North Carolina and South 
Carolina, with a view to determining the 
advisability of improv: existing conditions 
for navigation on the tee and Congaree 
Rivers so as to provide for navigation to 
Columbia, S. C., and for the development of 
hydroelectric power in that vicinity and re- 
questing advice as to the relationship of the 
proposed report to the program of the 
President. 

A review of this proposed report indicates 
that the improvements recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers are in harmony with a 
long-range plan for the development of the 
water resources in this drainage basin. If 
the full benefits of these improvements are to 
be realized, however, it is obvious that ade- 
quate provisions must be made (a) for the 
transmission and sale of the hydroelectic 
power developed at the site of the improve- 
ments, and (b) for the payment to the United 
States of reasonable and equitable sums from 
the owners of existing hydroelectric plants 
to cover the water-flow regulation benefits 
accruing to these plants by reason of the 


operation of the recommended improve- 


ments. 

The transmission and sale of the hydro- 
electric power that would be developed at 
the site of the recommended improvements 
should be integrated with the operations of 
other publicly owned hydroelectric power 
systems in the area, including the existing 
Santee-Cooper and Buzzards Roost develop- 
ments and the proposed Clark Hill project. 
Moreover, if full use is to be made of the 
available power resources in the Southeast- 
ern States, adequate interconnections will 
be required with other transmission sys- 
tems. It would appear, therefore, that these 
power transmission and marketing problems 
merit further study, and that it, accordingly, 
would be better to omit any present provi- 
sion for the construction of transmission 
lines, except those interconnecting elements 
of the project, or for the transmission and 
sale of power, and leave this matter for deter- 
mination at a later date. 

The operation of the recommended. power 
improvements will result in water-flow reg- 
ulation benefits to certain existing privately 
owned hydroelectric power plants not li- 
censed by the Federal Power Commission. 
In his letter of April 11, 1944, to the Chief 
of Engineers, a copy of which is enclosed 
with the proposed report, thé Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission takes the po- 
sition, which would appear appropriate, that 
the authorizing language for the improve- 
ments should include a provision to assure 
collection by the United States of annual 
charges from the owners of such unlicensed 
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projects for these water-flow benefits, along 
the lines of the provisions with respect to 
the proposed Clark Hill Reservoir project on 
the Savannah River, as contained in the bill, 
H. R. 3961, now pending in the Congress. 

In addition to what has been said above, I 
must also advise you that, in the absence of 
evidence showing that the proposed improve- 
ments are necessary to the prosecution of the 
war, the submission during the present emer- 
gency of any estimate of appropriation for 
construction of the improvements would not 
be in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 

Very truly yours, 


Director. 
CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN 


Mr. DAVIS. Madam President, recently 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee announced 
its list of awards for the past year, and 
among those honored was Clifford Berry- 
man, affectionately known as Cliff, 
whose outstanding ability as a cartoonist 
has at long last been accorded the recog- 
nition it justly merits. 

Cliff Berryman possesses that rare 
gift of creative artistry which permits 
him to portray an outstanding event, or 
to drive home a vital point, with but a 
few flashes of his magic pen. And in 
all his trenchant and timely works Clif- 
ford Berryman retains a sense of sound 
restraint and intellectual balance which 
adds greatly to the appeal and the wor- 
thiness of his product. Berryman’s works 
are never marred by blind passion, by 
sheer partisanship, or by violent per- 
sonal implications. He is as sound, as 
well balanced, and as highly regarded as 
the newspaper he serves. 

I have known Mr. Berryman and his 
work throughout the twenty-odd years 
which I have spent in Washington, and I 
am satisfied, both through my personal 
acquaintance with the man and through 
my continued observation of his consist- 
ently fine work, that he is one of the 
outstanding representatives of the Amer- 
ican free press, and that he is indeed 
worthy of the recognition and high honor 
which have come to him. 

Madam President, as an indication of 
the high esteem with which Mr. Berry- 
man is regarded by his colleagues of the 
press; I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks, an 
editorial which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the Washington Post, bear- 
ing the plain title “Berryman,” and which 
sets forth in some detail a number of the 
high lights of Mr. Berryman’s outstand- 
ing career. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERRYMAN 

It was a great pleasure to read that the 
work of our long-celebrated townsman, Mr. 
Clifford Berryman, of the Evening Star, has 
been recognized by the Pulitzer prize com- 
mittee, though we must say the recognition 
is rather belated. We feel pretty sure that 
Mr. Berryman’s colleagues of the Star will 
not take it amiss if we claim for ourselves 
a slight share of their pride in this honor. 
After all, Mr. Berryman is one of a rather 
long list of Post alumni who have distin- 
guished themselves in—well, you must not 
expect us to say greener pastures, but, at 
any rate, in other pastures. It was, if we may 
say so, the Post which rescued Mr. Berryman 
from the bushel under which he had been 
hiding in the Drafting Division of the Patent 
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Office. It was the Post that in 1889 published 
his first newspaper illustration, and that, 
you recall, was even longer ago than the first 
Roosevelt administration; it was, in fact, in 
the first Cleveland administration. It was 
in the Post, too, that the teddy bear, prob- 
ably the most famous and popular of all car- 
toon symbols, first appeared. 

Since then Mr. Berryman has become as 
much a Washington institution as, say, the 
Marine Band or the Easter Monday egg roll- 
ings. It seems to us that, good as they were 
to begin with, his cartoons have been quietly 
improving all these years. The taste for 
them is, to be sure, an acquired taste, but 
at least three generations of Washingtonians 
have acquired it as naturally as they acquire 
the language. A Berryman cartoon is more 
likely to provoke a smile or a chuckle than 
an outright laugh, but this, according to the 
wise men, is the higher form of humor, 
Thus, his method is greatly in contrast to 
the prevailing fashion, which tends toward 
sharp and acid satire. The Berryman satire 
is oblique rather than direct and softened by 
an instinctive kindliness. If he “nothing 
extenuates,” neither does he “set down aught 
in malice.” In other ways, too, as, for exam- 
ple, in his use of the device of the conversa- 
tional balloon, Mr. Berryman may seem a bit 
old-fashioned, but to his devotees this is 
an essential part of his charm, and as for 
draftsmanship and general technical ex- 
cellence he has had few peers; offhand, we 
can think only of the late Winsor McKay and 
George McManus, neither of whom was very 
‘successful with purely political subjects. 


FARMING CONDITIONS IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. LANGER. Madam President, I 
am in receipt of a letter from a very out- 
standing farm woman in North Dakota. 
The lady writes concerning some of the 
problems which are confronted by the 
women, as well as the men, residing on 
the farms of this country. The letter 
coming, as it does, from an outstanding 
farm lady, it is my opinion that it is 
worthy of the attention of every Senator. 
The letter reads: 


UNDERWOOD, N. Dax., April 3, 1944. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I saw in the Minneapolis Journal that the 
farmer was forbidden to pay more than $200 
a month for farm labor. What farmer can 
pay $200 a month for labor? Also the farmer 
must board, room, wash, mend, and cart 
a hired man around with the family, and 
have a lunch in the field in the afternoon and 
the coffee pot continually on the stove in 
case he should come to the house for re- 
freshment between meals. In 1940 wages 
were from $30 to $40 per month and $2.50 
to $3 per day for threshing and harvest; now 
we pay $6 per day for ordinary labor, putting 
in crop, haying, or harvesting, for extra help 
as well as our hired man in harvest. So we 
have inflation of wages, deflation of prices 
of what we raise. The Government asked for 
extra hogs, but made no provision for taking 
care of the meat. The packers got a subsidy 
payment and the farmers lost hundreds of 
dollars. It was a debacle like the killing of 
the little pigs (see HENRY WALLAce for par- 
ticulars). 

North Dakota is famed for recurrences of 
droughts, in a bad year we would not net 
enough to pay our hired help even at $75 per 
month. The farmer's wife works from dawn 
‘til dark, the children work. The farmer 
has no tires for his car, he cannot get repairs 
for his old machinery and he cannot buy new, 
only at ruinous prices. He has to be a wizard 
to keep things going, 5 a. m. ‘til 10 or 11 
o’clock are his hours, for he must toil alone 
with what ald he can get from his family 
and never can count on anything coming in 
at the end of the year. A crop is ruined 80 
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easily in the making. The man who fills a 
Government contract can pay. He knows 
the money will be there rain or shine if he 
fills his part of the contract. We have had 
3 good years, we have paid many debts. We 
still owe on seed and a feed loan partially 
paid. We must deny ourselves even of 
things we badly need to buy War bonds and 
aid the Red Cross. What is in store for the 
farmer? Should not the farmer receive as 
much as the workers in war plants? Through 
proper payment for what he produces. Live- 
stock prices must go up as feed prices raise, 
do they? 

Recently three good farmers were at my 
son’s house and all said, “No hired help for 
me at present wages and prices. We will do 
what we can and the rest of the land can 
lie idle.“ I am 84 years old and I have 
seen North Dakota in all phases of agri- 
culture. There have been many failures, 
few good crops, dust storms and hoppers, 
My husband is personally acquainted with 
you. No North Dakota farmer wants charity 
or relief. We want our work appreciated and 
paid for. We don't want to raise a lot of 
hogs with no market for them when meat is 
rationed, We do not want to produce poul- 
try and eggs with high feed costs and markets 
so glutted we lose money. What is wrong in 
Washington that such a state of affairs exists? 

1 believe you are a friend to the farmers 
of North Dakota. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mrs. C. E. MATTOON, 


Madam President, upon receipt of this 
letter I communicated with Mrs. Mat- 
toon and asked her permission to intro- 
duced the letter into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. In my opinion, it is a typical 
letter that represents what the average 
farmer’s wife thinks about the present 
conditions of agriculture. 

I may add that the farmers’ wives were 
begged a year ago to produce poultry and 
eggs, with the result, because, apparently, 
the affairs of the Department of Agri- 
culture were so inefficiently handled that 
they had to produce them at a loss. 

I bring this letter to the attention of 
the Senate, confident in the belief that 
those of us who are interested in agri- 
culture will do something to bring to the 
attention of the Department of Agri- 
culture the present ruinous situation 
which agriculture is facing. 


POLAND IS NOT YET LOST WHILE WE ARE 
ALIVE 


Mr. DANAHER. Madam President, 
when last fall there came before the Sen- 
ate Resolution 192, known as the Con- 
nally resolution, we had under consid- 
eration the nature of possible advice to 
the Chief Executive with reference to our 
international situation. The second 
paragraph of the Connally resolution 
called upon the United States to take 
the position that our Nation “cooperate 
with its comrades in arms in securing 
a just and honorable peace.” 

It seemed to me at the time, that the 
word “peace” should be given some defi- 
nite connotation. I offered an amend- 
ment to the resolution which would have 
defined the term “peace” to mean an 
agreement for peace, an agreement 
among nations which would be designed 
to result in a state of tranquillity to be 
enjoyed by political society. 

Clearly, Madam President, unless the 
minds and the hearts of men shall be 
equal to an acceptance of the obligations 
they say they are willing to assume, no 
pact to be written can be worth the paper 
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upon which it appears. It seemed to me 
that we should, as a matter of advice, 
call to the attention of the Chief Execu- 
tive at least minimum standards upon 
which we would engage to proceed and 
whose acceptance the American people 
would expect from the comrades in arms 
with whom we were to deal in our agree- 
ment for peace. 

Thus, Madam President, I sought to 
have the Senate include in its declared 
understanding of the term “agreement 
for peace,” provision: 

(1) That no signatory nation shall seek 
aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise; 

(2) That no territorial changes shall be 
permitted which do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned; 

(3) That all peoples shall have the right 
to choose the form of government under 
which they shall live, particularly to the end 
that self-government may be restored to 
sone who have been forcibly deprived there- 
of; 

(4) That they will grant to all nations, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, access 
on equal terms to the trade and the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity; 

(5) That they will undertake fullest col- 
laboration among all nations in the economic 
field to the end that they may enjoy im- 
proved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security. 


There came to our notice, Madam Pres- 
ident, the fact that there was being held 
at Moscow even then a conference among 
representatives of several of the com- 
rades in arms. In my discussion of the 
Connally resolution I remarked: 

Mr. President, I stop there to point out 
that, while at Moscow there was agreement on 
what is to be done with reference to Italy and 
Austria, nothing was sald with reference to 
Poland, for example. In a State like the State 
of Connecticut there are literally thousands 
upon thousands of boys of Polish extraction 
who have gone into the armed services of the 
United States and who are fighting all over 
the world in the firm belief that they are 
going to help restore the pre-war borders of 
the homeland of their parents and to restore 
Poland, the source of the family line of which 
they are a part; and yet not a word is even 
so much as suggested as to what is to be 
done with reference to Poland. It seems to 
me that any agreement for peace that is to 
have any foundation in security, justice, and 
honor is bound necessarily to take into ac- 
pauni the situation with reference to Po- 

and. 


Madam President, the amendment 
which I then sought to the Connally reso- 
lution would have embodied the prin- 
ciples so succinctly set forth in the Atlan- 
tic Charter, upon which we thought we 
could rely. 

We had delivered to us in the Senate on 
November 1 the confidential release of 
the State Department dealing with the 
agenda at the tripartite conference at 
Moscow, which purported to state the re- 
sults of the meeting. We know now 
from our review of the joint declaration 
issued by the secretaries of the several 
governments participating at Moscow 
that there were many questions upon 
which agreement was not had. I quote 
from it Madam President, because, in 
the light of the events which have tran- 
spired in the intervening months, new 
connotations surely must be attributed to 
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the language which appeared in the 
State Department release. I quote: 

The agenda included all questions sub- 
mitted for discussion by the three govern- 
menis. 


I pause in my quotation, Madam Presi- 
dent, because I am as certain as I stand 
here that when that release reached us 
while the Connally resolution was under 
consideration, the plain intendment of 
the language in the minds of the Sena- 
tors present was that the tripartite con- 
ference had included all questions which 
had been raised or were then foreseeable 
as constituting possible sources of dif- 
ficulty among the three nations there 
represented; in the light of what we 
know has since happened, we may reread 
that sentence to mean that the agenda 
included all questions submitted, but only 
those submitted, for discussion by the 
three governments, 

I recur to the release, and to the par- 
agraph from which I earlier quoted: 

Some of the questions called for final de- 
cisions, and these were taken. 


What were the questions not sub- 
mitted, or what were those upon which 


final decision could not be had? We do 


not know. 
On other questions— 


I repeat for emphasis— 
On other questions— 


So that now we are in a second class, 
obviously— 


after discussion, decisions of principle were 
taken. ` 


So that we may pause now to observe 
that while agreement was had upon cer- 
tain questions, as to yet others, “after 
discussion,” only decisions of principle 
resulted. 

These questions were referred for detailed 
consideration to commissions specially set 
up for the purpose, or reserved for treatment 
through diplomatic channels. 


Now we come to a third classification: 


Other questions again were disposed of by 
an exchange of views, 


They were disposed of by an “exchange 
of views.” Obviously there remained a 
class of questions upon which the ex- 
change was had, but no agreement 
reached and no settlement achieved. I 
think we may fairly conclude that among 
the questions in the latter class were 
those involving the Baltic states of Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and the con- 
tiguous state of Poland. 

Before we undertake to evaluate just 
what happened at Moscow, Madam Pres- 
ident, I suggest to my colleagues, in the 
light of more recent events, that we must 
some time learn what were the questions 
raised upon which no agreement could 
be had. When we know by whom and 
precisely what questions were raised upon 
which disagreement followed, then and 
then only will we be able in sum to ad- 
judge what happened at Moscow. What- 
ever those questions were, they must 
have been deeply significant, for we may 
recall that in a few short weeks, Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill flew thou- 
sands of miles across the ocean to meet 
Mr, Stalin at Teheran. Just what were 
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the results of that conference, we do not 
know. 

Certainly the Atlantic Charter, the 
terms of which we reasonably thought 
had been made the basis of our national 
action, has been relegated to a limbo all 
its own. Mr. Stalin has obviously in- 
sisted upon dealing unilaterally with ref- 
erence to the territories contiguous to 
Russia. Mr. Churchill has told Parlia- 
ment that the Atlantic Charter must be 
revised in the light of “changed condi- 
tions.” Within the 3 weeks Mr. Hull 
has told the people of the United States 
that the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter comprise “objectives” toward which 
we must strive. 

Madam President, in the light of the 
fact that the Atlantic Charter had been 
so firmly and fully relied upon by our 
citizens, to find our comrades-in-arms 
abjuring the principles upon which it pro- 
ceeded, to the point where agreement 
has not been had, is certainly the cause 
for concern on the part of the American 
people. That is the more particularly 
true when we refer to the Department of 
State bulletin for January 3, 1942, where 
we can find the joint declaration by the 


United Nations which, signed by the rep- 


resentatives of all the nations therein 
participating, included the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 


I mention such things at this time, 


Madam President, because it seems to me 
we might against this background pause 
to ponder our position, particularly as 
related to Poland. In the words of the 
title of the Polish national anthem, “Po- 
land is not yet lost while we are alive.” 
And today, on the fifth anniversary of 
the last free celebration of the 3d day 
of May, Independence Day in Poland, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an article entitled “May the 
Third in Polish History,” by Eric Topen, 
which appears in the April 29, 1944, issue 
of the splendid weekly, America, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAY THE THIRD IN POLISH HISTORY 
(By Eric Topen) 

Every world crisis provokes a deeper study 
of history. Men become dissatisfied with 
shallow and short-sighted explanations of 
the present in terms of the present, and are 
thus unconsciously impelled to go back to 
the past, there to seek the source of the cur- 
rent mystery and confusion. Unfortunately, 
when they do so, they very often become an- 
achronistic. They place themselves in the 
periods of the past and judge them according 
to present-day standards. Or else they will 
make of each country or each century such 
a separate unit of world history that propor- 
tion is lost. In short, they become careless 
about historical context. 

Disastrous as this situation is, there are 
those who sin even more against history by 
denying or overlooking the factor of Divine 
Providence. Many consider history to be 
nothing else than a series of political, social, 
and economic changes, with various coun- 
tries playing their unforeseen parts and then 
slowly vanishing into time. To them his- 
tory is just an enigma, and a terrifying one 
at that, And well it might ke terrifying if we 
did not leave provision for God’s Providence 
in the guidance of man throughout history. 
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It is only, therefore, in the proper historical 
perspective and the light of God's Providence 
that we can truly estimate the glory and the 
value of the event that every Pole remembers 
on the 3d of May. 

What does the 3d of May 1791, represent 
to the world? To every Pole it may be his 
chief national holiday, the day of the consti- 
tution. To the world, it is another step in 
the progress of man toward freedom. What 
the Declaration of Independence represents 
to an American, and the Magna Carta to an 
Englishman, the constitution of the 3d of 
May represents to the Pole. It is his declara- 
tion of the rights of man. At the same time it 
represents the transformation of a medieval 
Polish state into a modern constitutional 
monarchy. Tragically enough, however, 
whereas Magna Carta and the Declaration of 
Independence were given an opportunity to 
be applied and bear fruit, the Polish Consti- 
tution was choked within a few year of its 
birth by greedy and unscrupulous neighbors, 
That is one reason why its story is interesting. 
Why should neighboring powers try to abolish 
a conservative constitution which favored the 
rights of man? The answer to this question 
involves the story of the government and 
the constitutional procedure in Poland from 
its earliest times, This is the story which 
forms the historic background to the events 
of the 3d of May. 

The original Government of Poland con- 
sisted of a council of the chief nobles and the 
higher clergy, wiece, over which the King 
presided. These nobles, szlachta, were great 
landowners and cultivated large estates over 
which they ruled in the manner of princes. 
Depending on the great lord or noble, there 
usually were attached to the same estate 
many petite noblesse, nobles of lesser for- 
tune, who, although the lord’s dependents, 
were theoretically his equals. There was an- 
other class of nobles little known among 
many historians, who could be termed the 
“middle class“ nobles. They generally took 
very little interest in politics and were con- 
tent in the quiet management of their own 
estates. 

Yet one and all, the nobility sedulously 
reserved to itself two privileges, viz, that of 
bearing arms and that of owning land. Be- 
sides these two, there were of course other 
privileges which were received as favors from 
the kings. Thus, in 1374, King Louis of 
Anjou by the Privilege of Kassa exempted the 
szlachtą from virtually all taxes and from 
all national duties except military service. 
In 1454, the szlachta, by the Statutes of 
Nieszawa, obtained from Casimir IV the 
promise that all laws henceforth would be 
made only with the approval of the nobles 
and that no general mobilization would be 
ordered without their consent. 

The wiece in time became the Senate (the 
Upper House), presided over by the King. 
The coming of the Lower House represented 
the growing political consciousness of the 
petite noblesse. They at first gathered into 
local diets called dietines, sejmiki, for dis- 
cussions relevant to the proper management 
of provincial affairs. Gradually dietines here 
and there began to send deputies to the 
King’s Council until finally, in 1493, at the 
Diet of Piotrków, they were all represented. 
This form of bicameral diet was formally 
recognized by the statute Nihil Novi in 1505, 
and henceforth the legislative body consisted 
of the Senate (formerly the Royal Council), 
and the Chamber of Deputies (containing 
the representatives of the dietines) . 

The General Diet or Sejm thus began in 
grand style. From its inception it virtually 
controlled the King by making him depend- 
ent upon it for money and military support. 
Some time later it asserted two peculiar 
rights; the liberum veto, and the right of 
confederation, The first was prompted by a 
desire to have unanimity of consent in regard 
to any law or project before it could be passed. 
Henceforth, by a simple utterance of Nie 
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pozwalam (I do not allow it), any member 
of the diet in session could blast the law 
which was proposed and which was pending 
adoption. 

But this veto at the same time dissolved the 
diet and invalidated all the laws passed dur- 
ing the self-same session. True, while the 
nobility held to its high ideals, this extraor- 
dinary prerogative was never used. The day 
came, though, in 1652, when a nobleman, 
perhaps intoxicated with an irrational love of 
freedom, shrieked nie pozwalam in a session 
of the diet. That shriek was almost equiva- 
lent to a death-knell of orderly procedure in 
the legislative body. For from that day on 
to 1764, of the 55 Diets held 48 were dissolved. 
‘There was a means of overcoming the liberum 
veto and this was the second right asserted 
by the nobility, the right of confederation. 
According to it, any coterie of nobles could 
arm itself to put over a favorite law—by 
force, if necessary. 

Such was the growth of this unwritten 


Polish Constitution under the guidance and ` 


protection of the nobility. This might have 
all been very well, indeed, if the nobility were 
the only class in Poland. Of course, there 
were others: The townsmen or the burghers, 
and the ever-present peasants. At most, the 
nobility formed 5 to 8 percent of the 
population, the townsmen accounted for an- 
other 15 percent, and the peasants, the 
remainder, constituted the greater part of the 
population. But while rights and privileges 
were accruing to the nobility, the rest of the 
nation stood waiting. The Polish constitu- 
tional development was obviously one-sided 
The scale was tipping, and the balance was 
heavy on one side. As a matter of fact, the 
more rights the nobility received, the fewer 
obligations they cared to assume. The more 
rights the nobility acquired, the more they 
wanted to keep them, regardless of whether 
or not they were proving themselves dis- 
astrous to the welfare of the nation. Many a 
zealous king tried sincerely to reform this 
situation and to suppress such anomalous 
constitutional procedure. John Casimir 
ominously warned that the state would be 
annihilated if there was not a reform in head 
and members of those weilding authority. 

Nor was he wrong. Th neighboring pow- 
ers, especially those who had plans for ter- 
ritorial andizement, were well aware of 
the pitiable one-sided constitutional growth, 
and they encouraged its promotion until the 
life-blood of Poland was sapped. In a secret 
meeting in 1763, Catherine the Great made a 
pact with Frederick the Great to protect this 
death-bearing constitution and to prevent its 
alteration. 

It was to remedy this state of affairs that 
the Great Diet convened in Warsaw on Oc- 
tober 6, 1788. The majority of its members 

cally entered it with a desire for con- 
stitutional reform. Consequently the diet 
was in good hands from the beginning. To 
avoid future bickering, a provision was passed 
that for this session the majority would rule. 
To obtain security against aggressors, an 
alliance was made with Frederick William II 
of Prussia. Then the committees of depu- 
ties began their great work, which took 4 
years to complete. 

It took a long time; but here the work of 
centuries had to be reformed as well as the 
ideas of certain nobles, ideas which were 
equally old. Finally, after much oratory, 
after much delay, after much strife, the diet 
was nearing its end; a new constitution had 
been drawn up and was ready for adoption. 
There now remained but one difficulty in 
sight—the long period of time which it usu- 
ally takes for a country to adopt a new con- 
stitution. Conscious of this, the majority 


of the patriotic nobles secretly resolved to in- 


troduce the constitution and have it adopted 
the same day. Incidentally, the whole pro- 
cedure of the diet with regard to the con- 
stitution was more or less veiled with secrecy, 
simply to prevent the neighboring nations 
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from knowing what was place, lest 
they prematurely suffocate it. But by the 
morning of the third of May, 1791, all Warsaw 
knew that something was in the air. The 
galleries of the diet were filled to capacity 
very early, while, outside, the streets were 
packed with cheering throngs anxious to see 
what the Great Diet had in store for them. 

The session of the day began seriously. 
There was a statement read from 
the Deputation of Foreign Interests concern- 
ing the evil reports of another planned par- 
tition of Poland. This, the reader said, was 
in danger of taking place unless the Poles 
did something definite—and dt once. Ignacy 
Potocki, the marshal of the diet, asked the 
King what he would do to save his country. 
The King, Stanislaus Poniatowski, produced 
the constitution. It was read aloud and 
greeted with shouts of approval. But then 
the objections of reactionaries began. There 
were some who especially opposed the clause 
which made the crown hereditary. They 
felt that their most precious heritage—free- 
dom—would be taken away by thismove. In 
the end, the King and the patriotic majority 
prevailed. The King, calling the Bishop of 
Cracow, Felix Paul Turski, had that ecclesi- 
astical dignitary administer to him the oath 
to the constitution and, to be better seen by 
the assembled diet in the enactment of this 
historic role, he stood on a chair and was 
sworn audibly. What an amazing event in 
the “age of enlightenment.” A king relin- 
quished some of his power, not because he 
was coerced, but because he -understood 
the meaning of freedom to such an extent 
that he wanted others to share in it. 

Immediately the patriotic nobles, clergy 
and others, raised their right hands in one 
accord and swore allegiance to the constitu- 
tion. Then the King, truly inspired, called 
on everyone who had taken the oath there 
with him in the diet to go to the Church of 
Saint John and repeat it before the altar. 
A procession formed, consisting of all the 
senators, all the bishops, most of the depu- 
ties, and a tumult of people, and marched 
with renewed vigor to the palace church. 
There the elite of the country pledged their 
lives and honor to uphold the constitution. 
When the organ sounded the Te Deum, many 
must have secretly breathed a prayer of 
thanksgiving to God in gratitude for His 
continuous providence over the destinies of 
the country. After the ceremony, a volley of 
200 cannons was set off to confirm to the city 
and the nearby country the completion of 
the long-sought event. 

That evening Warsaw was a city of joy. 
The rejoicing was spontaneous and buoyant, 
yet it never went beyond the point of good 
order, even though it did continue through- 
out the night. There was much reason for 
joy. One of the great revolutions of man- 
kind was accomplished without the sacrifice 
of a drop of blood! It is no wonder, then, 
that Edmund Burke, that eminent British 
orator, could call it probably the most pure 
and defecated public good which ever has 
been conferred on mankind. This was the 
3d of May 1791, a spring day or, better, a 
harbinger of a second spring for Poland. 

An of the articles of the new con- 
stitution reveals how thorough it was and 
how revolutionary. The Catholic religion 
was reaffirmed to be the religion of the state, 
but toleration was granted to all other be- 
liefs. The crown was made hereditary in 
the Saxon line. The government was organ- 
ized into three parts: Executive (consisting 
of the King and his council), legislative 
(composed of the chamber of senators and 
the chamber of deputies), and judicial. City 
and town dwellers (burghers) were given 
rights and allowed to send representatives to 
the diet. Trade restrictions between the 
nobleman and the burgher were removed 
and the middle class was encouraged. Those 
antiquated privileges, the liberum veto and 
the right of confederation were abolished. 
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Most revolutionary, perhaps, for those times, 
was the article which placed the peasant 
directly under the protection of the govern- 
ment and its law. Henceforth, if any con- 
tract was made between the noble and the 
peasant, both parties were subject to its 
terms. The millennium of political order 
and national brotherhood was slowly becom- 
ing a reality in Poland. 

But the new portentous spring was not al- 
lowed to mature into a second summer. It 
was the age of despots, but what made it 
worse was that their dominions surrounded 
Poland. Under these circumstances, what 
chance had even a 3d of May? The consti- 
tution had barely been signed when plans 
were drawn up for a second partition. Fred- 
erick William II. the traitor who had just 
recently signed a treaty with Poland, and 
Catherine the Great, the amoral Empress of 
Russia, could not bear to see the rejuvenation 
of a country which they had proclaimed to 
the world to be dead. This time they would 
make sure that there would be no Poland— 
forever. And, indeed, when the Russian and 
Prussian Armies marched into Poland, and 
the second and third partitions occurred, to 
many this seemed an accomplished fact. 

The fait accompli, however, never achieved 
the effect which the conquerors expected. 
How could it? The 3d of May was too great 
for them. The 3d of May was Poland's 
answer for all time that she was still very 


much alive. Years—nay, centuries—later the- 


downtrodden nation could honestly sing in 
its national anthem, Jeszeze Polska nie 
zginela”—“Poland is not yet lost while we are 
alive.” It could always turn to the 3d of 
May for inspiration in the fight to attain and 
retain freedom. 

This is the story of the constitution of 
May 3, 1791. These are the facts. Placed in 
its historical context, it stands as a truly 
great revolution, and one of the first in east- 
ern Europe. To Divine Providence, to which 
all things are near and nothing is hidden, 
must be given the chief gratitude for thgt 
day. How wisely It preordained that e 
constitution should appear at that point of 
time when it would do the nation the most 
good. The members of the Great Diet must 
have been very conscious of this themselves, 
since one of their first moves after signing 
the constitution was to order that a special 
church be built to Divine Providence for His 
care over the nation. It is to the same 
Divine Providence that Poland turns again 
today, praying that, just as He had given it 
the 3d of May, so now He may give it freedom. 


THE SEDITION TRIAL IN WASHING 
s TON, D. C. : 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
about 2 days ago there was transmitted 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate an instrument 
entitled “Petition for Redress of Griev- 
ances.” It was addressed to the chair- 
man of both the Senate and House Judi- 
ciary Committees. The matter had to 
do entirely with a case now in course of 
trial in the District of Columbia, a case 
in which we learn from the press, an at- 
tempt is being made to empanel a jury. 
It is generally termed in the press “the 
sedition case.” 

‘Not desiring or deeming it best to deal 
with the matter individually, but having 
my own personal views as to the juris- 
diction of my committee, or any commit- 
tee of the Congress, I transmitted the 
matter to a subcommittee, with the let- 
ter which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


May 2, 1944. 
Hon. Cant. A. HATCH, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HatcH: The enclosed instru- 
ment, entitled “Petition for Redress of Griev- 
ances” came to me in the regular course of 
the mails today. 

The question of jurisdiction or lack of 
Jurisdiction by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate naturally arrests my attention. 
Moreover, the propriety of any consideration 
of this matter by the Judiciary Committee 
concerns me. I feel that the chairman 
should not act alone on this matter, what- 
ever might be his first impulse in the 
premises. 

I have therefore appointed the following 
subcommittee to inquire into this matter 
and report to the full committee as soon as 
possible: Messrs. Hatcu, chairman, EASTLAND, 
DANAHER. 

I have but one copy of the instrument, 
which is attached hereto. I have trans- 
mitted copies of this letter to Senator East- 
LAND and Senator DANAHER and I hope you 
may be able to advise the commmittee at an 
early date. 

Very respectfully, 

Pat McCarran. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Following that, Mr. 
President, today the subcommittee ap- 


pointed by the chairman of the Commit- 


tee on the Judiciary reported to the 
chairman, and I desire to have the report 
read, because I think it will enlighten the 
Senate. It is encompassed in only a few 
pages, and covers the subject exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 3, 1944. 
Mon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Deeming the matter 
submitted to us in your letter of yesterday 
one which requires prompt action, your sub- 
committee has met and considered the in- 
strument entitled “Petition for Redress of 
Grievances,” purporting to have been sub- 
mitted to you by one Albert W. Dilling. 

This petition relates to Criminal Case No. 
73086, now pending before Chief Justice Ed- 
ward C. Eicher in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 
The petition urges “immediately, an official 
investigation of the conduct of said trial 
thus far” and that the committee “also im- 
mediately designate official representatives 
to sit in on all future proceedings in said 
cause, in order that said defendants may 
henceforth be assured of the fair and impar- 
tial trial which the Constitution and laws 
of the United States guarantee and which has 
thus far been denied to them.” 

As indicated in the petition, the trial re- 
ferred to is known as the sedition trial. 
Apparently, it has been in progress for some 
time in the district court and is still in the 
process of determination. Under these cir- 
cumstances your committee is unanimously 
of the opinion that neither the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary nor the legislative 
branch of the Government itself has any 
present jurisdiction in this matter, It is 
scarcely necessary to state that the judicial 
branch of the Government is a separate and 
independent branch of government. The in- 
dependence of the judiciary must be main- 
tained. It is a fundamental rule of law of 
age-old standing that the courts must pro- 
ceed in the trial and adjudication of cases 
without let or hindrance from any source, 
including other branches of the Government. 
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Your subcommittee is convinced the grant- 
ing of the request contained in the petition 
would be an invasion of the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the judicial branch of govern- 
ment not contemplated nor warranted by the 
Constitution or any existing law. 

The courts must be left free to function 
without interference from any source what- 
ever. Freedom of the judicial branch of Gov- 
ernment is one of the greatest safeguards 
and protectors of democratic institutions. 
Even the appeal to the legislative branch of 
Government to interfere in the progress cf a 
trial smacks strongly of an attempt to intimi- 
date or influente the court in the discharge of 
its proper and lawful functions, which can- 
not be tolerated. The courts, we repeat, must 
be left free to function in accordance with the 
established principles of law and justice. If, 
upon proper showing in the appropriate 
forum, those principles shall have been found 
to have been violated or denied the laws of 
the land provide ample and full opportunity 
for review and correction. The present trial 
should follow exactly the same steps and pro- 
cedure which are followed in all cases. Any 
departure from established procedure would 
be injurious to the entire administration of 
justice. 

Your subcommittee, therefore, recommends 
that the petition be denied. 

Very truly yours, 
CARL A. HATCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee. 
JOHN A. DANAHER, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Members. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that I am in full and complete 
accord with the expressions set forth in 
the report made by the subcommittee. 
The members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate do not look with favor, 
and the present chairman of the com- 
mittee will never look with favor, on any 
attempt to bring before that committee 
or before the Congress matters which 
belong specifically to and are being dealt 
with in due course by the courts of the 
land. The-judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment is one branch. The legislative 
branch is another. So far as the present 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is concerned they should remain 
distinct and intact. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr: GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I should like 
to state that I join in the sentiment and 
the language of the report made by the 
subcommittee. If the executive branch 
of our Government, as well as the legis- 
lative branch, will heed the mandate of 
the subcommittee, I am sure we will have 
a better administration of justice and 
will truly be able to say that we have 
equal justice under the law as adminis- 
tered by the courts, and not as adminis- 
tered by particular individuals. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreec to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4278) to 
provide for the control and eradication 
of certain animal und plant pests and 
diseases, to facilitate cooperation with 
the States in fire control, to provide for 
the more efficient protection and man- 
agement of the national forests, to facili- 
tate the carrying out of agricultural con- 
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servation and related agricultural pro- 
grams, to facilitate the operation of the 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
Rural Electrification Administration, to 
aid in the orderly marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, Mr. Cootey, Mr. Pace, Mr. 
Hore, and Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 
TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1718) to provide for the 
settlement of claims arising from termi- 
nated war contracts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, since 
a motion has been made to postpone con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1718, which yes- 
terday afternoon was made the unfin- 
ished business before the Senate, and 
that motion has not been disposed of, I 
wish to say a few words on the motion, 
but before doing so I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call ‘he roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Ferguson Radcliffe 
Austin George Reed 

Bailey Gerry Revercomb 
Bankhead Gillette Reynolds 
Barkley Grecn Robertson 
Bilbo Hatch Russell 
Brewster Hawkes Shipstead 
Bridges Hayden Smith 
Brooks Jackson Stewart 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Langer Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd Lucas Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Clark, Mo Maloney Walsh, Mass, 
Connally Maybank Weeks 
Cordon Mead Wheeler 
Danaher Millikin Wherry 
Davis Murdock White 
Downey Murray Wilson 
Efstland O'Mahoney 

Ellender Overton 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. BONE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wars] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 7 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
conference in Philadelphia, and is, 
therefore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri IMr. 
Truman] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on 
official business for the Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate the National Defense 
Program. 

The Senators from Florida IMr. 
ANDREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Crark], the 


Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Gurrey], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, Hitt], and the Senator from 


Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are detained 
on public business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from Texas IMr. 
O’'DANIEL] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] are 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Hor. 
MAN], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Moore], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Nye], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Wits] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. 
McFartand in the chair). Seventy 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, yester- 
day Senate bill 1718 was made the un- 
finished business and is now properly 
before the Senate. The bill deals pri- 
marily with the settlement of war con- 
tracts or claims arising from terminated 
war contracts. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] has made a motion to postpone 
consideration of the bill until one day 
next week. The Presiding Officer ruled 
that the motion is in order, and the 
motion is now before the Senate. 

I sought in every possible way, as did 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
ray], the author of the measure, in 
which I have joined as coauthor, to work 
out an agreement for postponement of 
consideration o? the bill; but we found it 
impossible to do so. The Senator from 
New York has already given notice, and 
agreement had virtually been reached all 
around, by the majority leader and by 
other Senators at interest on both sides 
of the aisle, to take up the anti-poll-tax 
bill on next Tuesday. The Senator from 
West Virginia has moved to postpone 
consideration of the pending bill until 
next Wednesday. I merely wish to say 
to the Senate that if consideration of 
the pending bill is postponed until next 
Wednesday, that will mean there will be 
no legislation on war-contract termina- 
tions prior to the recessing of the Senate 
and the House, assuming that there will 
be a recess, and probably not until the 
end of this year. 

Unfortunately, the real controversy 
which has arisen about the bill is that it 
does not include a great many other 
things which, of course, should be dealt 
with by the Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to wit, disposal of war 
plants, disposal of surplus property of all 
kinds, and the matter of demobilization. 
It has been insisted that those matters 
should be dealt with promptly. 

The Senate Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 
has given a great deal of consideration 
to the other matters which some Sena- 
tors are now insisting should be included 
in the pending bill. But we are not ready 
or prepared to report to the Senate a bill 
dealing with certain phases of the other 
important problems which remain for 
consideration, and which should be con- 
sidered at once, on the basis of our defi- 
nite and final recommendations, 
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However, two bills which are pending 
deal with the other related uestions 
which it is insisted should be included in 
the pending bill. Those other bills, as I 
recall, are Senate bill 1730, which is 
pending before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and Senate bill 1823, intro- 
duced by the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kong]. I understand that hear- 
ings on both those bills are now in prog- 
ress; and certainly there is every purpose 
to prepare at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and to bring to the floor of the 
Senate, legislation dealing with the other 
questions. 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I was about to make 
the observation that those two bills are 
pending before our subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
and that we are now conducting hear- 
ings and will continue to conduct hear- 
ings until those two bills are properly 
and fully considered. I also wish to say 
that during the past several weeks I have 
been in constant touch with representa- 
tives of labor, in an effort to work out a 
provision for unemployment compensa- 
tion, to be inserted in the pending bill. 
But they were unable to prepare one. 
Both the chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Post-war Economic Policy 
and Planning, and I, as chairman of the 
War Contracts Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, were will- 
ing to agree to such a provision, if one 
could be worked out. But we did not 
receive any until this morning. I re- 
ceived such a provision for the first time 
this morning. I think it deserves more 
study, and should not at this time be 
incorporated as a mere rider to the pend- 
ing bill. 

My committee is willing to continue 
diligently to conduct the hearings and 
make the study on the subject of unem- 
ployment compensation, because I think 
it is just as important as, if not more 
important than, the contract termina- 
tion bill. I recognize, as I am sure the 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning of the Senate recognizes, that there 
is an absolute need for this legislation, 
and that we intend to give it our support 
when the time comes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am pleased to con- 
firm what the Senator from Montana has 
said. Bringing forward this bill, dealing 
only with contract termination and set- 
tlement, is not to be taken at all as a 
statement or a position inconsistent with 
the further problems of reconversion— 
human, material, and financial—which 
must be dealt with and should be dealt 
with by the Congress at a very early 
date. However, because of jurisdictional 
questions in the House and because of 
the impossibility of getting a general 
over-all bill through at this time, we 
have separated the contract termination 
feature from the original bill, which was 
prepared by me in part, and by the spe- 
cial committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning, and introduced it 
in this body as a separate bill. It was 
likewise sent to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate, the Special 


with contract termination. 
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Committee on Post-war Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning not being a legislative 
committee. 

Mr. President, if the motion to post- 
pone the pending bill until next week 
should prevail, it would mean that it 
would be postponed until after the end of 
this session, assuming that we are to have 
a recess about the time of the conven- 
tions, or about July 1. 

I will not take the responsibility of say- 
ing to the businessmen of this country 
and to the men who work in war plants 
and in organized industry, that their jobs 
may be imperiled by holding up legisla- 
tion on the contract termination features 
of the bill. The other matters are proper 
to be considered. They are proper to be 
considered in connection with contract 
termination, if it were possible to make 
any progress by joining other matters 
However, 
they can just as well be considered piece- 
meal, and in the long run they certainly 
will be dealt with piecemeal, if they are 
effectively dealt with at all by this Con- 
gress, because so many controversial 
questions will arise with respect to the 
disposal of war plants and surplus prop- 
erty, severance pay, unemployment in- 
surance, and other related questions 
which are of very great importance. 

The reason for separating the legisla- 
tion is solely in the interest of obtaining 
action upon a necessary part of our whole 
reconversion program, which is most 
pressing at the moment, and will be most 
pressing, perhaps, during this year. Cer- 
tainly there is no disposition to neglect 
legislation dealing with other matters, 
which can be offered as amendments to 
this bill. However, I express the hope 
now that the Senate will not approve 
them as amendments to the bill, because 
in my judgment that would mean load- 
ing down the bill, and the certain death 
of the bill, or at least long delay to the 
bill in the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, because of jurisdictional ques- 
tions which have already arisen with re- 
spect to various phases of the problem of 
reconversion. 

I, therefore, hope that, since this is the 
only opportunity we shall have to bring 
this bill to a speedy consideration, the 
motion will not prevail. If by agreement 
we could have had it set down for next 
Tuesday, if the Senator from New York, 
for example, had been willing to agree to 
that arrangement, both the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Califor- 
nia would have agreed to the postpone- 
ment of the bill. However, we found that 
we could not obtain such an agreement, 
and the only course left open to us which 
is consistent with what we think is the 
proper disposition of this matter, is to 
insist upon proceeding. I, therefore, 
most respectfully ask the Senate to reject 
the motion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ; 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I am seeking informa- 
tion. If the Senator from Georgia 18 
correct in stating that postponement of 
action on the bill until next Wednesday 
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would very likely result in its postpone- 
ment until the end of the calendar year, 
I do not utderstand why the same thing 
would not be true if we were to postpone 
action on the related questions, which 
may not be considered until the end of 
the year, and perhaps not at all. If the 
Senator’s statement is true of one cate- 
gory, why is it not true of the other? 

Mr. GEORGE. Because the Senator 
knows very well that the poll-tax bill 
has the right-of-way next week. It will 
require many days. It might well mean 
postponement of action on this and re- 
lated bills until after any recess which 
the Congress may take. I do not know 
when we are to have a recess, or how 
long it will be; but I do know that it 
would probably mean postponement, 

This particular feature has been ap- 
proved by the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning; 
by the regular standing committee, the 
Committee on Military Affairs; and by a 
special subcommittee of that committee 
which considered the bill. In addition, 
it has the approval of all the agencies 
of the Government. After long labor we 
have been able to present a bill—al- 
though certain amendments may be de- 
sirable—which meets the present neces- 

. sity at this time, that is, of providing 
some method of quick disposal and settle- 
ment of all terminated war contracts. 

Mr. GREEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to take the position 
that he hopes that this bill will pass 
now, even if legislation on the related 
questions is not reached until the end 
of the year, if at all? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I have taken no 
such position. We are now at work on 
the other bills, and they will be brought 
to the floor as soon as possible. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; but according to 
the Senator’s own statement, is not that 
an indefinite future? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is. However, 
the first step is the settlement of the 
canceled contracts. I am not willing, 
by postponing consideration of the bill, 
to make possible the wholesale loss of 
jobs in this country because we did not 
deal with first things first. We have 
already dealt with other related ques- 
tions. We have already made provision 
for all the veterans in the armed serv- 
ices, men and women. We have already 
taken care of that immediate situation 
so far as the Senate is concerned. That 
matter is held up in the House. The 
pending bill is a proposal merely to con- 
sider contract termination and settle- 
ment, which is a necessary first step. A 
large volume of contracts has been can- 
celed, 

Mr. GREEN. But would it not be un- 
fortunate if this one element in the situ- 
ation were disposed of and the other ele- 
ments were not disposed of? 

Mr. GEORGE. They will be disposed 
Of as soon as they can be reached. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; but that is in the 
indefinite future. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is indefinite, be- 
cause those measures must pass this 
body and another body. There is a juris- 
dictional dispute in the House which we 
must respect. There are disputes among 
the standing committees of the House. 
I have the hope that they may be ironed 
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out; but we can never make any prog- 
ress unless we proceed with that feature 
of the reconversion program which can 
be dealt with now, and should be dealt 
with speedily so as to give the House an 
opportunity to get it out of the way. It 
does not stand in the way of the other 
problems which must have treatment, 
which are deserving of treatment, and 
which we are obliged to bring forward at 
the earliest possible moment. However, 
we find ourselves in the position where 
they cannot all be brought forward in 
one bill with any hope of success. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. In connection with the 
discussion which is taking place, I should 
like to observe that I regard both these 
matters as being of such vital importance 
that they should be acted upon at the 
earliest possible opportunity. I do not 
believe Congress should adjourn until we 
dispose of the problem of unemployment 
compensation, as well as the problem of 
contract termination. It seems to me the 
problems could be handled very quickly 
if we should go to work on them, con- 
tinue with the hearings, and get the con- 
tract termination provisions worked out. 
I think we could dispose of the matter 
very quickly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that what the 
Senator from Montana has said is true. 
I stand pledged to that course, and I am 
sure the Senator from Montana stands 
pledged to it also. It is my judgment 
that we will make progress more rapidly 
in the solution of all the reconversion 
problems—not merely in regard to the 
cancelation of contracts—if we deal with 
the matter as we are now proposing to 
deal with it, rather than by joining it in 
a general over-all bill, which would cer- 
tainly run into so many difficulties that 
we would have very little chance, I be- 
lieve, of securing action on it in the other 
House until very late in the year. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator made the 
statement that one reason for haste in 
connection with this matter is that he 
thought there would be a wholesale wave 
of unemployment. Can the Senator 
point out to me any part of this bill that 
amounts to anything except provision for 
a cash payment on the settlement of a 
terminated contract, or which would in 
any way bind contractors to reconvert 
and work on something else in order to 
furnish employment? 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill deals only with 
contract termination. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 
Mr. GEORGE. I have stated that 
frankly, and I have given reasons why it 
deals only with contract termination. I 
assert now that experience will demon- 
strate that if we fail to proceed as rap- 
idly as we can with all the reconversion 
problems, we will assume a responsibility 
which at some time during the war pe- 
va or at the end of it, we will have to 
ace. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I am 
heartily in agreement with the able Sen- 
ator from Georgia as to the need for a 
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speedy passage of measures affecting the 
terminating of contracts and taking care 
of the entire demobilization period. 
Complaint was made that nothing had 
been presented until this morning on the 
question, for example, of unemployment 
compensation for men made -idle by 
termination. It is true that nothing was 
presented in printed form until this 
morning. It is also true that the bill in 
question, and which is in controversy, in 
its present form was not received by 
Members of the Senate until yesterday 
afternoon. My main reason for moving 
for a little time in which to study the 
bill is that during the little study which 
I was able to give it last night it was 
demonstrated to me that some very seri- 
ous questions would arise as to the ad- 
visability of and possible need for 
amendment of the bill as it now stands, 
and I think it would be wise to take time 
to study the bill and ascertain if there 
are loopholes in it. 

For example, under this bill any con- 
tract termination, if by agreement, is 
final, and there is no way of getting 
around it. 

Secondly, one clause of the bill—I am 
referring particularly to the section with 
reference to Government agents in con- 
nection with contract terminations—re- 
lieves the agents from any liability even 
for gross negligence. Nothing but a 
charge of fraud can touch them. That 
would be with reference to a final con- 
tract. 

I may be in error, but I think we are 
opening up a set of double gates for an- 
other Forbes regime, and I think the 
Members of this body would like to have 
a little time in which to study in detail 
the language of the bill, and also con- 
sider my contention that it is not possi- 
ble to terminate a contract taking care 
only of machinery without taking care 
of what runs the machinery, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I shall 
add only a word, because of the peculiar 
situation which in part at least influ- 
ences me in opposing the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

We all know there are many persons 
who are interested in the proposed anti- 
poll-tax legislation, and we have been 
trying to arrive at an understanding 
about a day when the anti-poll-tax bill 
could be taken up, when it would not 
necessarily interfere with other impor- 
tant legislation. We have tried to agree 
on a time when it could be disposed of 
one way or the other without the inter- 
vention of other bills causing the matter 
to be laid aside from time to time. 

I have conferred with a number of Sen- 
ators who favor the anti-poll-tax meas- 
ure as well as with a number who oppose 
it. We have tentatively agreed that on 
next Tuesday, the 9th of May, an at- 
tempt will be made to begin the consid- 
eration of the anti-poll-tax bill. If the 
motion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] shall prevail, of 
course it will interfere with that pro- 
gram. If that program has to be set 
aside for the pending bill or any other 
bill, it is easy to see how the matter might 
drag along indefinitely, as it did on 
another occasion, and the Senate in- 
dulge in what might turn out to be fu~ 
tile debate, or time be spent on the 
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measure without a final determination 
one way or the other. 

I suppose that nearly everyone knows 
that I favor the proposed legislation 
known as the anti-poll-tax bill. I voted 
before and will again vote for cloture in 
order to secure a vote on the bill. How- 
ever, my attitude on it is of no impor- 
tance except as my vote is concerned. 
Unless we obtain cloture we cannot ob- 
tain a vote on the bill, and if we cannot 
obtain a vote on it, the bill cannot be 

- enacted into law. No matter how able 
the speeches may be, or from what side 
of the Chamber, or from what Senator 
they may come, they will not change the 
vote either on the bill or on the motion 
for cloture, and it is my feeling that after 
a reasonable length of time spent in de- 
bate an effort should be made to obtain 
cloture, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? $ 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky understand that a mo- 
tion for cloture will lie at the time of 
the debate on the motion to take up 
the anti-poli-tax bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, I do not so un- 
derstand, because that is not the situa- 


tion. A motion for cloture can only lie. 


with reference to the debate on the bill 
itself after it has been made the unfin- 
ished business. I hope that may be 
speedily done, because I believe that is 
the sensible way in which to deal with 
the problem. It is a very practical par- 
liamentary situation. I think it would 
be most unfortunate for the Senate to 
spend a long period of futile time on the 
bill unless a final vote could be obtained 
on the bill itself. I mention this be- 
cause I cannot support the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia to post- 
pone further consideration of the pend- 
ing measure until next Wednesday, 
which will be the day following the day 
when we expect to take up the poll-tax 
measure, and which will be more than 
a month after the date we had arranged 
for its consideration to begin. 

Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would it be satis- 
factory to the Senator to take it up on 
next Monday, which will be before the 
bill to which he has referred comes up? 
That would give me more time to 
study it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not in charge 
of the legislation. I do not know how 
controversial the Senator’s amendment 
might turn out to be, but, unless we 
should be able to conclude the legisla- 
tion on Monday, my feeling about it, in 
view of the other agreement, is that it 
would have to go over until after debate 
on the poll-tax bill had been concluded, 
and that might create as bad a situation 
as that which I have just discussed. 
For this reason I cannot vote for the 
motion to postpone the legislation until 
next Wednesday. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that if those who have been urging for 
weeks the consideration of the anti-poll- 
tax bill and sought in good conscience 
to take it up, after the tentative agree- 
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ment we have entered into, should mod- 
ify that agreement, I would have no 
objection to this matter going over, but 
that is impossible. I can well under- 
stand how they cannot afford to do that 
in view of the fact that for a long time 
they have been seeking an understand- 
ing as to when the measure in which 
they are interested might be brought 
up again, and that having been deter- 
mined, they cannot very well afford to 
yield on it without subjecting them- 
Selves to the charge that they are play- 
ing hot and cold with the proposition. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to in- 
quire if it will be possible for the able 
leader to permit this over-all legislation 
including the unemployment-compensa- 
tion bill to follow the poll-tax measure? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that, so far as I am concerned, Iam 
as much interested in the rest of this 
program as anybody possibly can be. I 
am a member of the Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning Committee; I par- 
ticipated in the consideration of the bill 
which we have brought before the Sen- 
ate, and which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which in turn 
has acted upon it with some amend- 
ments. I am interested in the other 
phases of legislation dealing with post- 
war problems as much as if not more 
than I am in this, although I recognize 
the importance of the pending measure 
so that men who have contracts with the 
Government may know what their rights 
are and may have them settled in order 
that they may begin the process of recon- 
version and begin the process of employ- 
ment of men who are going to depend 
upon them for employment not only in 
the transitory period but permanently 
when we get back to a peace basis. Iam 
interested in all the human elements of 
this situation, taking care of the men 
themselves, making provision for the un- 
employment, and all of that; but if we 
wait to consider this matter until the 
other measures have reached a status 
where we can take them up, it would not 
hasten the consideration of those bills 
at all by 1 day, in my judgment, and 
it would postpone for an indefinite length 
of time the consideration of this matter 
upon which we are ready to pass. 

Much as I sympathize with those who 
have urged that the whole matter be dis- 
posed of in one piece of legislation, I feel 
that that is not the best course to pursue 
at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY. It occurs to me that if 
we proceed now with the pending bill, 
the contract-termination bill, and enact 
it, we could immediately apply ourselves 
to the other over-all legislation and have 
it ready by the time the poll-tax bill was 
out of the way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Getting down to the 
meat of his question, I will say to the 
Senator, as a member of the Committee 
on Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, that as the Senator from Georgia, 
the chairman, has already indicated, we 
are giving consideration to that, and as 
one member of that committee, I would 
certainly give my word that we would 
see to it as rapidly as possible, and if 
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that legislation is ready for submission 
to the Senate or to the Committee on 
Military Affairs or to whatever other 
committee it has to go after it has been 
reported by the Post-war Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning Committee, which is 
not a legislative committee, I shall, of 
course, cooperate with the managers of 
that legislation to bring it before the 
Senate at the very earliest day following 
the poll-tax bill, or at any other time 
when it may be brought before the Sen- 
ate for consideration. Icertainly should 
hate to see it postponed until after any 
recess for the conventions or any other 
recess during the summer, and I will ex- 
ert all my energies to see to it that it is 
considered prior to any such recess. 

Mr. MURRAY. The proposed legisla- 
tion is now before the Military Affairs 
Committee and is being handled by a 
subcommittee of which I am chairman, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is true; but 
there are certain phases of the question 
that the Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning Committee is considering upon 
which it might want to make a report 
and recommendation. Iam saying what 
I am saying as a member of that com- 
mittee. If the Committee on Military 
Affairs is ready to report legislation deal- 
ing with the other problems in the very 
near future, I will certainly cooperate 
with that committee in getting immedi- 
ate consideration of it by the Senate as 
soon as it is reported. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am unable to allow the pending moiion 
to come to a vote without a brief state- 
ment, because I represent, in part, what 
is the largest war contract sector of the 
country, and therefore the sector which 
confronts the greatest post-war jeopardy 
in respect to demobilization and recon- 
version of war industry. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the feeling which 
pervades this great war-production area 
that from now on every hour of delay in 
writing the preliminary reconversion 
formula is an hour which invites serious 
disaster. 

I have the greatest respect for my good 
friend the able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and, under normal circumstances, 
I should be anxious to join in the ac- 
ceptance of any request which he might 
make in respect to the postponement of 
legislation. But, Mr. President, this is a 
matter which, in my humble opinion, 
cannot be postponed any longer unless 
Congress is prepared to take the respon- 
sibility for what might one day easily 
become the greatest panic in history in 
respect to demobilization; whereas, on 
the other hand, if Congress does lay 
down the basic formula in time before 
it is too late there is no reason why the 
post-war era should not be one of sub- 
stantially stabilized prosperity. 

I have to take the same position that 
was taken by the able Senator from 
Georgia. So far as I am concerned, I 
shed any share of the responsibility for 
any further delay which may in any re- 
spect be responsible for any such tragedy 
as I have indicated. 

I am not speaking merely my own 
opinion when I use these harsh words. 
I know of no man in the United States 
who is a better judge of this economic 
prospectus than Mr. Bernard Baruch. 
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Whether we agree with him upon all oc- 
casions or not, the fact remains that he 
is one of the great economic sages of this 
country, and I am quoting Mr. Baruch, 
speaking to me within the last few days, 
when I say that Mr. Baruch believes that 
every hour from now on on which we de- 
lay in starting the process which writes 
the formula which permits this country 
to demobilize and reconvert its war con- 
tracts is “an hour”—and I quote Mr. 
Baruch literally—“which invites vast ad- 
ventures in adversity.” I repeat, I want 
none of that responsibility and I intend 
to take none. 

Mr. President, the problem of demo- 
bilization and reconversion does fall into 
three and probably four general subdivi- 
sions. The Senator from West Virginia 
is quite correct; the pending bill, S. 1718, 
refers only to the first two of them, the 
two which are first faced by industry 
when it has to reconvert, namely, con- 
tract termination and plant clearance. 

There still remains the question of the 
disposition of surplus property. There 
still remains the question of unemploy- 
ment compensation and of severence pay. 
I will agree that the latter two, in their 
time, are just as important to those who 
are interested in them as are the first 
two. I will agree that we have not cov- 
ered the subject adequately or conclu- 
sively until we have covered all four. I 
will agree to join with the Senator from 
West Virginia and the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from Montana 
in seeking to proceed through the total 
program before Congress shall take a re- 
cess. But I certainly cannot agree that 
these first two essential things, contract 
termination and plant clearance, shall 
be set aside until there can also be an 
agreement upon unemployment compen- 
sation and surplus-property disposition. 

These questions have been before the 
Senate Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Planning for 9 months. They have 
been before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee for 9 months. If there is any 
suggestion that there has been a lack of 
time to explore them or a lack of time to 
submit amendments, any such sugges- 
tion is unwarranted and unjustified. 

I started in on the consideration of the 
total problem with precisely the same 
viewpoint which the Senator from West 
Virginia has and precisely the same view- 
point which is expressed in the state- 
ment which has been given us on behalf 
of these labor organizations. I insisted 
that this problem was one integrated 
problem and had to be answered all at 
once. But I came to the point where I 
was reluctantly driven, and driven irre- 
sistably, from that point of view, except 
as I was willing to wait, perhaps until too 
late, in order even to make a start in 
respect to solving the problem. 

The problem of contract termination 
and plant clearance is a relatively non- 
controversial problem now that we have 
finally put it in the form of S. 1718. The 
proof of that fact is that S. 1718 now has 
the unanimous support of the Senate 
Committee on Post-war Planning, the 
support of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, the support of the Murray subcom- 
mittee of the Military Affairs Committee, 
the support of the procurement agencies 
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of the Government related to war pro- 
duction, and the support of the Baruch 
committee, 

Mr. President, if it is possible to mobi- 
lize any more powerful credentials upon 
which the Senate of the United States is 
entitled to rely, I do not know how it could 
be done. This bill is the bill which we 
present. We have divided it from these 
other questions for the reason that sur- 
plus-property disposition is highly con- 
troversial. Even when Mr. R. T. Thomas, 
of the C. I. O., testified before the Murray 
committee this week, he himself said, 
“We are not yet prepared to testify in de- 
tail on the utilization of war property.” 

We are not ready to legislate upon that 
subject. We are not ready to legislate 
upon unemployment insurance. We 
must legislate upon those subjects, I re- 
peat, before we have concluded our job, 
and I am prepared to follow through and 
legislate on them. But, Mr. President, if 
there is to be an all-or-nothing policy, 
I very much fear the answer will be noth- 
ing, and then the answer will be economic 
tragedy, and there will be economic 
tragedy not merely for war contractors. 
Let no one mistake the ultimate impact 
of this problem. The jobs of 50,000,000 
workers, the jobs of all the returning 
members of the armed forces, are equally 


at stake, because it is necessary to swiftly . 


and conclusively terminate these con- 
tracts covering 80 percent of our average 
annual income, it is necessary to physi- 
cally clear these plants, it is necessary to 
release private industry to a chance to 
function in a post-war era, before one 
single post-war job can be created. 

Labor has just as great a stake in the 
thing about which we are taiking this 
afternoon as has the war contractor, and 
instead of talking about postponing the 
consideration of legislation such as S. 
1718 until we can perfect an unemploy- 
ment insurance amendment, instead of 
talking about delaying legislation for the 
sake of unemployment insurance, I beg 
of the Senate to act in the name of em- 
ployment, which certainly is an objec- 
tive primary to unemployment, or any- 
thing related to it. It is employment 
that is at stake here this afternoon. 

Mr. President, we cannot postpone this 
thing until next week without jeopardiz- 
ing the whole program. The able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has made it perfectly 
plain that if we postpone, we collide with 
the poll-tax schedule. If we postpone to 
that point, the first thing we know we 
will have collided with the recess, and 
the first thing we know we will have col- 
lided with an election, and the first thing 
we know we will be around to a new Con- 
gress, and then the first thing we know 
we will have collided with a post-war 
crisis and calamity and tragedy for which 
I refuse to take any responsibility what- 
ever. 

Mr. President, I feel deeply upon this 
subject because, I repeat, I come from an 
area whose lifeblood depends upon ade- 
quate governmental action which must 
precede the release of private enterprise 
to do the job which we expect it to do in 
respect to demobilization and reconver- 
sion. 

I beg of the Senate not to postpone this 
matter longer. It has been postponed 
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and postponed and postponed. We have 
had hearings and hearings and hearings, 
before multiple committees of both 
Houses of Congress. The situation does 
not permit of any further postponement. 
Time is of the essence. Let us enact 
S. 1718, which is the result of a total 
agreement among practically all the 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government dealing with this problem. 
Then let us turn to the problems sub- 
mitted by the able Senator from West 
Virginia, and I pledge him my total co- 
operation, and no recess of the Senate, 
until action occurs. I pledge him total 
cooperation in completing this job. But 
let us not commit the suicidal act of 
insisting upon all or nothing. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate I wish to oppose the 
motion for continuance. I sat through 
the hearings before the special commit- 
tee, but I wish particularly to call to the 
attention of the Senate that on April 28 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, that is, all those members who 
were present, unanimously voted to re- 
port the pending bill favorably, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are features 
of the bill to which certain members 


have objections. Personally, I have ob- 


jection to certain features of the bill, and, 
personally, I am very anxious to have 
Congress pass upon the other questions to 
which the distinguished Senators who 
have preceded me have alluded, and to 
pass upon them at the earliest possible 
moment. 

I think I speak the sentiment of the 
committee when I say that if I felt that 
a few days’ delay in the consideration of 
the pending bill would expedite the con- 
sideration and passage of bills covering 
the remaining points which must be cov- 
ered, that is, the most controversial ones, 
I should favor the delay. But the com- 
mittee considered the whole question of 
time and of procedure, one Senator of- 
fered an amendment to the motion to 
report the bill which involved the sub- 
ject of time, and called for speed. That 
unusual procedure in connection with the 
report of such a bill was adopted. It was 
the firm conviction of the committee that 
speed is of the very essence of this mat- 
ter. 

Why is it so, Mr. President? It is so 
because we are in the way of progress in 
this war. Those who have the greatest 
stake in clearing facilities of their un- 
necessary machinery and their terminal 
inventories are in some cases those who 
are interested in speeding the victory, 
in getting the war carried through to 
its end at the earliest possible date. 

The pending bill is a war measure. It 
provides authority to take machines out 
of one factory and put them into another 
factory where they can be used, after 
adaptation to the new type of weapon 
that is necessary, and for the use of fin- 
ished goods that constitute parts, and 
for the use of small tools other than ma- 
chinery affixed to these facilities. In 
other words, all of us who have an inter- 
est in bringing the war to a conclusion 
at the earliest possible time are interested 
in taking care of something that is upon 
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us daily. It is not merely a post-war 
question, but is upon us daily. I may 
exaggerate when I say every day, but I 
mean to say that currently there are 
terminations of contracts occurring, and 
there are cut-backs occurring, which 
leave the Government with the necessity 
of having to temporize in the handling of 
the whole question of financing those 
contracts which are suddenly ended, to 
take care of the men who are employed 
at this time, and all the other problems 
that are pressed upon us currently, and 
with respect to which we cannot wait. 
We must go ahead and provide some 
measure of preparation, and some poli- 
cies, and some rules governing the great 
transaction of clearing the way and get- 
ting terminal inventories either stored or 
transferred to someone else who will 
use them in the war effort, or sold for 
private use, and thus benefiting the war 
effort. We cannot wait. 

There is one feature about this bill 
which is limited to termination of con- 
tracts and disposal of terminal inven- 
tories, which can be considered and 
passed at the present time, whereas the 
other questions cannot. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. In a moment I shall 
yield. Perhaps the distinguished Senator 
who is now asking to interrupt me may 
have the answer; but after serving on 
two committees and hearing presented 
the interests of labor, the interests of the 
contractors, and the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, I cannot say that I know of a 
single person who now has a plan for 
disposal of such surplus properties as 
these great facilities which have been 
erected and are now owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or have 
been financed either in part or in whole 
by the Government and built by con- 
tractors as extensions, or as new plants 
for the purpose of the war effort. The 
development of such a plan needs time 
and study. Therefore is there any rea- 
son in the world, except pressure, for 
postponing the consideration here today 
of this particular bill which has been 
carefully worked out and fully-considered, 
and has that great sponsoring to which 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] has referred? I think it would 
be unwise from every point of view to 
postpone the consideration of Senate bill 
1718. 

I now yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, after 
listening to the very able arguments 
which have been made, in the interest 
of saving time in the consideration of the 
bill I should like at this time to withdraw 
my motion, and I hope that the able 
Senators who have discussed the matter 
have carefully read the amendments 
which have been prepared and printed 
and are now on the desk of Senators, 
so they will be able to vote on the amend- 
ments when I offer them to the bill. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I feel im- 
pelled to make a brief statement in view 
of the fact that my name has been re- 
ferred to in the course of this debate. 
It would be impossible for me, so far as 
I am personally concerned, to make any 
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decision whatsoever with reference to the 
consideration of the so-called poll-tax 
bill scheduled for next Tuesday. I say 
that advisedly, Mr. President, because 
after prolonged conferences in which 
the majority leader was most considerate 
and very patient, conferences with the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and his associates on that commit- 
tee, we finally collectively arrived at a 
decision to take up the bill on Tuesday 
of next week. 

Mr. President, in view of the decision 
that was reached by a collective group 
after a series of conferences, it would be 
impossible for me, without consultation 
with that group, to make any other ar- 
rangement, and I am very happy that 
the able Senetor from West Virginia has 
withdrawn his motion, and that we will 
be able to proceed with the consideration 
of the pending bill. 

While I realize the importance of the 
amendments advanced by the able Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, I have a keen 
appreciation of the diligence and the 
energies expended by the committee 
headed by the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia, and also by the members of the 
Military Affairs Committee who collabo- 
rated in the preparation of the proposed 
legislation. 

But, Mr. President, the bill that will 
be taken up on Tuesday of next week 
has been on the calendar for over 20 
weeks. It was not taken up before be- 
cause for a time, at least, it was the opin- 
ion of the former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, our deceased 
colleague, Senator Van Nuys, that it 
should be set aside until important legis- 
lation associated with the war effort had 
been passed upon, and then, when it was 
agreeable and when no interference could 
be anticipated, it should be taken up, 
thoroughly debated, and finally deter- 
mined upon, 

Now, Mr. President, after a series of 
conferences, that has been done. Sena- 
tors who are away have been notified. 
They are making plans to be here, and 
it would be unfortunate if there were 
any change made in that schedule. 
Above all, Mr. President, it would be 
impossible for me to make a decision 
affecting an entire group without sum- 
moning that group back intc conference 
again. I am very happy to know that 
suitable arrangements have been made 
for the progress of the pending legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will be allowed to withdraw his 
motion. If not, I will ask unanimous 
consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has that 
right, and he has withdrawn his motion, 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to express ap- 
preciation to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, though he seems not to be in the 
Chamber at the moment, and again to 
assure him that there will be no let- up 
in the work upon the other questions in- 
volved in the general reconversion pro- 
gram, or in the full appreciation of the 
complete importance of every phase of it. 

At this time I wish to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with respeet to the pending bill that 
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it really was produced by the distinguish- 
ed junior Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Murray]. Iam sure there is no stronger 
friend of labor in this body or in this 
country, and no one more interested in 
providing a cushion for the worker dur- 
ing the period of transition from war to 
peace, and I am quite sure he will give 
the same untiring labor and energy to 
the solution of the other phases of the 
reconversion problem that he has given 
to this phase. 

I merely wish to point out at this time 
the fact that the Special Committee to 
Study and Survey Problems of Small 
Business Enterprises, of which the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
is chairman, worked upon this problem 
from the beginning, and did so concur- 
rently with the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning. 
Both as a member and as chairman of 
that committee, and as a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge 
of this legislation, and as an ex-officio 
member—because by invitation he was 
made such—of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning, the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] has performed what I be- 
lieve to be a magnificent service to the 
country in advancing our reconversion 
program thus far. 

Mr. President, as a part of my formal 
statement, I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp a report on cancelation of 
war contracts which I submit from the 
Special Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, particularly 
the recommendations made to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on Senate bill 
1718; and I ask unanimous consent for 
that purpose. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 539, pt. 3) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

On February 11, 1944, Senators Murray and 
Gerorce jointly introduced S. 1718, a bill to 
provide for the settlement of claims arising 
from terminated war contracts, and for other 
purposes. The bill was referred to the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee and by that 
committee referred to its War Contracts Sub- 
committee, composed of Senators Murray 
(chairman), TRUMAN, and Rzevercome. 

The bill resulted from general studies of 
the subject by the Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning and 
by the War Contracts Subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee. 

At the request of the War Contracts Sub- 
committee this committee has continued its 
study of the subject, with special reference 
to the detailed provisions of S. 1718. The 
staff of this committee has held many con- 
ferences with various interested business 
groups and with the various contracting 
agencies, in an effort to reconcile the views of 
those groups, and secure a bill that gives the 
greatest recognition to the problems of each 
of them. 

The information gained in all of these con- 
ferences and studies has been carefully con- 
sidered by this committee. 

It has concluded, in view of the speed with 


‘which contracts are being terminated, and 


the legal obstacles in the way of their settle- 
ment, that it is imperatively necessary that 
legislation dealing with the subject be passed 
at the earliest possible moment and that such 
legislation not await the solution of other 
problems of demobilization, 
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The committee has considered many 
amendments to S. 1718, most of which are 
merely clarifying, but some of which go to 
the substance of the bill. The amendments 
which the committee recommends are shown 
in the copy of the bill attached to this re- 
port as an appendix, the deleted matter being 
lined out and the new matter being inserted 
in italics. 

The reasons for these suggested changes are 
as follows: 

DEFINITIONS 


Section 3: The changes recommended in 
subsections (b) to (k) are merely clarifying. 
Subsection (1), dealing with termination in- 
ventory, was added for reasons that will more 
fully appear in the explanation of the 
changes under section 12. Subsection (m) 
was added merely to avoid repetition in the 
body of the bill. 


DIRECTOR OF CONTRACT TERMINATION 
SETTLEMENT 


Section 4 (a): It was felt that the activi- 
ties of the Office of Contract Settlement 
should be coordinated with other mobiliza- 
tion and demobilization activities and that 
the most feasible way to do this was to place 
that office in the Office of War Mobilization, 

Sections 4 (b) and (c): Certain funetions 
under the act are made the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Director and certain others 
are left the primary responsibility of the 
contracting agencies. This committee be- 
lieves that the Director can render the great- 
est service if ke keeps himself entirely free 
from operational duties and that, wherever 
operational duties are imposed upon him, he 
should conduct the operations through es- 
tablished agencies of Government to the 
greatest extent feasible. This committee is 
convinced that the mechanics and operations 
in the settling of contracts, the clearing of 
plants, and interim financing can best be 
performed by the contracting agencies them- 
selves and the duties of accomplishing these 
objectives are imposed primarily on those 
agencies. In relation to those duties the 
Director should (a) see that uniform stand- 
ards are laid down for their exercise, (b) re- 
quire the exercise by the agencies of those 
duties, responsibilities and discretions in 
proper classes of cases where they might 
otherwise not be exercised, and (c) restrict 
their exercise by the agencies in proper 
Classes of cases. 

The suggested sections (b) and (c) seem 
to this committee to state more clearly this 
purpose than section 4 (c) of the original 
bill. Section 4 (b) of the original bill has 
been incorporated as a part of 4 (d), to indi- 
cate more clearly that it is intended to be a 
limitation on the employment of personnel 
by the Director. 

As a result of the language of the sug- 
gested section 4 (c), references throughout 
the rest of the bill to “regulations of the 
Director,” “policies prescribed by the Direc- 
tor,” etc., are deleted. The language of the 
suggested section 4 (c) makes repetitive all 
such references that have been deleted, 


SETTLEMENT OF TERMINATION CLAIMS 


Section 6 (a): The changes recommended 
in this subsection are merely for clarification. 

Section 6 (b): The change in the first sen- 
tence of this subsection is recommended to 
make it plain that a part of a termination 
claim may be settled by agreement, without 
the settlement of the whole. The first change 
in the second sentence is merely clarifying. 
The second change in that sentence is made 
because of the addition of the definition in 
section 3 (m). The remaining changes, ex- 
cept the deletion of the words “submits to 
arbitration”, are merely clarifying, The ref- 
erence to arbitration was omitted because of 
recommendations for changes in the arbitra- 
tion provision which will be discussed later 
in this report, 
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Section 6 (c): This committee felt that 214 
percent per annum, in view of the present 
money rates, was a more equitable rate of 
interest. It was felt that the change in the 
period for the beginning of the payment of 
interest was more definite and would not 

contractors who might experience 
difficulties and delays in getting their claims 
filed. It also felt that interest should not be 
paid, in the case of an unsuccessful appeal, 
where the contractor could have had his 
money without such appeal. The other 
changes in this subsection are merely clari- 
fying. 

Sections 7 (a) and (b): All the changes in 
these sections are merely for clarification. 

Section 7 (c): This section as originally 
drawn made the supervision over payments 
to prime contractors on account of termina- 
tion claims of subcontractors mandatory. It 
is not believed that this is mecessary or de- 
sirable in all cases. The provision is made 
permissive, having in mind that the Director 
under the proposed section 4 (b) (3) has the 
power to make it mandatory. 

Section 7 (d): The contracting agencies 
felt that the problems of group settlement 
were so complex that the Director should 
be required to consult with them before as- 
signing claims of one to the other. This pro- 
vision imposes no limitation on the Director's 
power and it seemed to the committee a 
reasonable request. An addition has also 
been recommended to the section to make 
it plain that settlements made by one agency 
of group claims would be binding on all 
agencies. 

Section 7 (e): The first italicized sentence 
was added to facilitate settlements with sub- 
contractors. It was felt that, if the contract- 
ing officer had to ascertain that the total of 
all payments made to subcontractors and 
the prime contractor would not exceed the 
amount which might be due under some limi- 
tation in the prime contract, settlement di- 
rectly with subcontractors would be impos- 
sible. Among such limitations are provisions 
that the total to be paid the prime con- 
tractor, under no circumstances, could ex- 
ceed the contract price, and provisions for 
set-offs. It is reognized that this policy may 
result in the Government paying more in 
settlement than would be paid if all settle- 
ments were made through the prime con- 
tractor, but the committee believes that in 
many instances it will be so necessary to set- 
tle directly with subcontractors that this risk 
should be taken. 

The second. italicized sentence was added 
to enable the subcontractor to know definitely 
when he would be dealt with by the con- 
tracting agency, so that he could not be 
shunted back and forth between the prime 
contractor and the contracting agency, and 
to prevent the subcontractor’s pursuing his 
common law remedies for additional amounts 
against the prime contractor, after accepting 
any benefits that he might derive from direct 
dealings with the Government, 

Section 7 (f): The committee feels that 
this section should be deleted. As it is writ- 
ten, it makes payments to subcontractors who 
are deprived of fair compensation through the 
insolvency, bankruptcy, or default of a prime 
contractor, entirely permissive, and prescribes 
no yardstick for the contracting agencies or 
the Director to determine when and in what 
circumstances the Congress intends that these 
payments should be made. If any comparable 
section is put into the act, the Congress 
should clearly prescribe the situations and 
the terms and conditions under which the 
payments should be made. Much can be said 
for the proposition that a subcontractor 
should be protected where, through the ex- 
igencies of war, he has been compelled to ex- 
tend credit to financially weak prime con- 
tractors over and above the amount to which 
good business judgment would indicate the 
prime contractor was entitled. On the other 
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hand, many subcontractors have sold these 
financially weak prime contractors at higher 
prices than they would have received from 
one in good credit standing. Many have sold 
them from choice, because of the profits in- 
volved. To permit these subcontractors to 
retain those additional profits or to protect 
them in cases in which they have sought such 
business cannot be justified. Unless some 
means can be found to limit the operation 
of this section to cases in which the subcon- 
tractor has acted solely in the service of his 
country, it should be deleted entirely. 

Section 8: This committee, in its report to 
the Senate, dated February 9, 1944 (S. Rept. 
539, pt. 2), made the following statement: 

“The committee recommends the immedi- 
ate payment of the contract price for all fin- 
ished goods on hand; the immediate payment 
of 100 percent of the direct cost of all inven- 
tories of raw materials and partially proc- 
essed goods in the hands of the contractor, 
and as large a percentage, up to 90 percent, 
of all other items in the claim as the con- 
tracting agency feels will afford the Govern- 
ment reasonable protection. 

“Where the detailed ascertainment of the 
direct cost of inventories is apt to cause delay, 
the procuring agency should be authorized to 
make advance payments and partial payments 
up to 90 percent of the estimated total 
amount due on terminated contracts and 
subcontracts or groups thereof, and should be 
authorized to base the estimates on such cer- 
tificates of the contractor or on such other 
evidence as they deem sufficient, or as may be 
prescribed by the Office of Demobilization.” 

It has not changed its opinion in this re- 
gard. At the same time, it has not been able 
to ascertain any practicable means of making 
these recommendations mandatory by legis- 
lation. 

The original section 8 in subparagraph (b) 
made mandatory the payment of 90 percent 
of the amount of the termination claim of a 
war contractor, after certain deductions, It 
should be borne in mind that this was not 90 
percent of the amount estimated by the con- 
tracting agency to be due. It was recognized 
that, in good conscience, in many cases, ad- 
vances could not be made merely on the con- 
tractor's statement. It was recognized that 
ability to do this would vary with the type of 
items included. In 8 (c), the Director was 
given the power to prescribe the classes of 
cases in which this would not be mandatory, 
but he was given no basis for determining 
when he should exercise this power. The 
original sections, in effect, held out false 
hopes of payment without checking, and the 
committee felt that the benefits to be derived 
were illusory. 

In its report of February 9, this committee 
recommended that the Director be given 
power to make this interim financing manda- 
tory upon the contracting agencies and the 
Suggested section 8 (b) follows this recom- 
mendation and takes the place of the original 
sections 8 (b) and (c). The committee be- 
lieves that the suggested amendments are a 
more realistic approach to the matter. The 
Director should understand clearly that it is 
the intention of the Congress to get money 
into the hands of contractors within the 30 
days provided in section 8 (a) but that the 
burden is placed upon him to work out meth- 
ods suited to the variety of cases that will be 
presented. 

The suggested 8 (c) takes the place of the 
deleted portion of the original 8 (d). 

This committee feels that the penalty pro- 
vided in the original 8 (d) is a necessary cor- 
ollary to the rather summary methods of 
financing provided in the preceding subsec- 
tions of this section. However, it feared that 
such inflexible provisions would impose a 
severe obstacle to interim financing and 
would cause contractors to refrain from re- 
questing it for fear they would not be able 
to estimate their claims accurately, The 
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substitute section 8 (c) contemplates that 
the director would provide for the breaking 
down of applications into indisputable fac- 
tual itemis and items that might well be 
debatable, possibly paying the first on a cer- 
tificate of the contractor and making the 
penalty applicable to that portion of the 
interim financing. While the power to im- 
pose the penalty should remain, it should not 
be permitted to interfere with proper interim 
financing. 

Section 8 (e): This section was changed 
to make the use of advance payments for 
termination expenses merely permissive, 
rather than mandatory. It was pointed out 
to the committee that such use might, in 
some instances, result in the contractor get- 
ting more from the Government than the 
amount to which he would be entitled. This 
committee cannot foresee what the result 
might be in any given case if such use were 
made mandatory. 

Section 8 (g): This section is suggested 
to make it plain that the contracting agen- 
cies have the power to make settlements nec- 
essary to clean up interim financing problems 
which may be left after the settlement of the 
termination claims and to validate any in- 
terim financing which has previously been 
made, and which is not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act. 

All other amendments suggested in section 
8 are merely clarifying. 

Section 9 (a): An addition is made to this 
section to make it clear (a) that partial pay- 
ments may not be final and that where they 
are not, the provisions for repayment set out 
in subsection (b) of this section will be pre- 
served, and (b) that there may be partial 
final settlements. 

Section 9 (b): It is suggested that the 
interest provision should be inserted in this 
section, The other changes are merely 
clarifying. 

Section 10: The suggested changes in this 
section are merely clarifying. 

Section 11: This committee believes that 
the original provisions of section 11 went too 
far in attempting to provide war contractors 
with notice of termination and that the re- 
tention of this section would result in the 
production of much unnecessary material. 
The words “to the fullest extent feasible” in 
subsection (b) (1), which were intended to be 
limiting, do not in fact limit the operation of 
this section. If the Government is willing to 
produce unnecessary goods, it would always 
be feasible to provide the notice, but provid- 
ing it, in many instances, would result in 30 
days of unnecessary production. 

Being completely in accord with the pur- 
pose of the section, this committee feels that 
its suggested substitute is as far as the Con- 
gress, as a matter of policy, should go. 

Subsection (c) is designed to relieve con- 
tractors of the burden of stop orders which 
are not followed by terminations. The con- 
tracting agencies objected very strongly to 
subdivision (2) of this subsection, but it was 
believed that the rights given the contractor 
there would prevent mere inertia on the part 
of the contracting agencies. On the other 
hand, if there were any real reason for the 
cessation without termination, the contract- 
ing agencies, under their powers under the 
Selective Service Act, could prevent the use 
of this privilege. 

REMOVAL AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 

Section 12: The original subsection (b) of 
this section attempted to set out all of the 
provisions with reference to removal of mate- 
rials. The suggested substitute subsections 
(b). (e), (d), and (e) accomplish the 
following: 

(a) provide much more detailed instruc- 
tions for the exercise of the authority con- 
ferred; 
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(b) provide 60 days instead of 30 days for 
the removal of the inventories, to meet the 
views of the contracting agencies as to their 
ability to act; 

(c) make a proper distinction between 
goods removed that may be allocable to 
terminated war contracts and those that may 
be found not to be allocable; 

(d) provide the contractor with a prima 
facie correct inventory of goods removed, in 
the event the Government does not act 
expeditiously; 

(e) establish the measure of liability of 
the Government to the contractor for such 
inventory; 

(t) provide for the termination inventories 
reaching the proper disposal agencies. 

Subsection (c) should be stricken as 
directly contrary provisions are contained in 
the suggested subsection (e). The com- 
mittee feels it vitally necessary that the 
Director should have power to take physical 
possession of these inventories and channel 
them into the proper disposal agencies, rather 
than leaving the power of disposition to the 
various contracting officers, as is the case 
today. 

Suggested subsection (f) is new. It was 
inserted because of complaints that the con- 
tracting agencies were delaying settlement 
of termination claims pending the disposal 
of inventories by the contractor. 

Subsection (g) is new. It provides for the 
removal of Government machinery that may 
be stored in any privately owned plant. 
While machinery probably was included in 
the definition of “materials” used in the 
original draft, it may become necessary to 
remove machinery on account of the comple- 
tion of a contract rather than its termina- 
tion, and because of the different conditions 
applicable, it was felt better to separate the 
provisions. 

Suggested subsection (h) was inserted to 
make perfectly certain that the use of termi- 
nation inventories for war purposes would 
not be interfered with. 

Suggested subsection (i) was inserted be- 
cause of the possible inference that the war 
contractor may be prevented, by this section, 
from removing termination inventories at his 
own risk prior to the time provided for a 
check by the Government. 

The original appeals provisions in S. 1718 
followed exactly the recommendations of this 
committee in its report of February 9. Upon 
further study it was believed that the manda- 
tory submission of claims to arbitrators and 
umpires scattered throughout the country 
would result in a great lack of uniformity 
in settlements and would take more of the 
time of the personnel of the contracting 
agencies than could be justified, without cor- 
responding benefits to the war contractors. 

Consequently the committee felt that it 
was better to provide for a larger appeal 
board and provide for its holding hearings 
throughout the country, abolishing the pro- 
vision for umpires and providing for arbitra- 
tion only by agreement. 

In the suggested section 13 (a) the time 
within which findings were made mandatory 
was extended from 60 to 90 days. The con- 
tracting agencies universally felt that if a 
shorter time was provided an unnecessarily 
large number of cases would go to appeal 
without findings. 

It is suggested that subsection (b) be 
amended to make it clear that appeal could 
be had where the decision went only to a 
portion of the claim, 

In subsection (b) (2) an amendment is 
suggested to preserve State court jurisdiction 
over the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and its subsidiaries. 

Suggested subsection (c) (1) would permit 
reviews within the contracting agency—to 
give higher authority in the contracting 
agency an opportunity to revise the findings 
of the contracting officers, 
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The suggested changes in subsection (c) (2) 
are merely clarifying. 

The suggested changes in subsection (c) (3) 
are designed to prevent appeals before a fair 
effort is made to reach a settlement in the 
agency, 

Subsection (d) effectuates the change in 
the appeal method resulting from the elimi- 
panon of umpires and mandatory arbitra- 

ion, 

Subsection (e) provides for permissive ar- 
bitration in lieu of the mandatory provision 
which it is suggested be stricken, 

It is suggested that subsection (f) be 
amended to make settlements, under the 
method provided, between war contractors 
binding on the United States. 

COURT OF CLAIMS 

Section 14 was prepared by the Department 
of Justice. The officials of that Department 
have promised to submit to the Military Af- 
fairs Committee some suggestions for its im- 
provement and, in view of this, this commit- 
tee expresses no opinion in reference to it. 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL LIABILITY 


Section 15: The changes in this section are 

merely clarifying. 
THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Section 16: This committee was advised by 
the staff of the War Contracts Subcommittee 
that these suggested changes were in ac- 
cordance with suggestions made to that sub- 
committee by the Comptroller General. They 
are satisfactory to this committee. 

DEFECTIVE, INFORMAL, AND QUASI CONTRACTS 

Section 17: The changes in section 17 (a) 
were made to make it clear that this section 
applied only to situations in which there was 
not a valid contract. Valid contracts are 
covered by the other sections of the act. 

Other changes in this section are merely 
clarifying. 

RECORDS, FORMS, AND REPORTS 

Section 18: The purpose of the suggested 

anges in subsections (a) through (c) are 
so obvious as not to require explanation. 

The suggested substitute section (d) was 
prepared to meet certain objections of the 
Department of Justice. The committee un- 
derstands that it does not meet those objec- 
tions and that the Department of Justice 
will wish to make certain other representa- 
tions to the Military Affairs Committee. 


PRESERVATION OF RECORDS; PROSECUTION OF 
FRAUD 

Section 19: This section was prepared by 
the Department of Justice. Officials of that 
Department informed this committee that 
they wished to make certain changes in the 
section but were not ready to present them 
to this committee. This committee recom- 
mends certain changes which appear in the 
appendix. The purpose of these changes is 
obvious and they should be included in any 
suggestions for change made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is believed that the pro- 
vision for preserving microfilm copies of 
records would greatly relieve the burden on 
war contractors imposed by this section. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section 20: The changes made in subsec- 
tions (a) through (e) are merely clarifying. 

Suggested subsection (f) should we added 
to make it possible for employees of the con- 
tracting officers to assist contractors in pre- 
paring claims. 3 

OTHER FUNCTIONS OF THE DIRECTOR 

Section 21; No changes are suggested in 

this section, 
USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 

Section 22: The suggested changes in this 

section are merely clarifying. 


- 
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DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Section 23 (a): It is suggested that this 
section be amended to limit any general dele- 
gation of authority, except to deputy direc- 
tors. The suggested amendment permits 
delegation to department heads, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Director may 
prescribe, where it-is necessary to the han- 
dling of problems peculiar to that agency, 
but prevents such delegation in the handling 
of problems common to more than one con- 
tracting agency. 

APPLICABILITY 


Section 24 (a): It is suggested that this 
section be added to make it clear that settle- 
ments once made shall not be reopened for 
the purpose of applying the sections listed 
therein. 

Subsection (b) should be inserted to pre- 
vent any interference with the operation of 
the lend-lease acts. 

Section 25 is suggested to enable the Di- 
rector to exclude from the provisions of this 
act contracts performed abroad. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Section 26; It is felt that this section 
should be added. 


CONCLUSION 

This committee believes that consideration 
has been given to every possible phase of 
contract termination and that there is no 
reason for delaying this legislation for fur- 
ther hearings or for any other reason. 

It strongly urges careful consideration be 
given to the amendments herein suggested 
and that S. 1718, as amended, be favorably 
reported to the Senate at the earliest possible 
time. 

This recommendation should in nowise be 
construed as representing any belief on the 
part of this committee that the settlement 
of the other problems of reconversion should 
be delayed. It believes very strongly that 
the Congress should move forward at the 
earliest possible moment with the plans for 
setting up an Office of Demobilization with 
policies for the. disposition of surplus prop- 
erty and plants and the plans for human 
demobilization. The recommendation that 
S. 1718 be reported out immediately, with- 
out waiting for the fruition of the other 
plans, is based on the conviction tnat ter- 
mination legislation is needed now and legis- 
lation on the other subjects must await 
further consideration and study. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in this 
connection, I should like to say that, 
while ail the recommendations made by 
the Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning were accepted, in 
the main the provisions contained in the 
bill as it came from the Committee on 
Military Affairs are agreeable; and have 
the approval, certainly, of myself, as co- 
author of the bill, and of all other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning with whom I 
have had opportunity to confer. 

In one respect the provisions of the 
bill, as originally prepared and recom- 
mended by the Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning, are not 
followed in the provisions of Senate bill 
1718. I refer particularly to the fact 
that the Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning recommend- 
ed that the Director ‘of Contract Settle- 
ment be made a member of the War 
Mobilization Board. The Committee on 
Military Affairs in its report on the bill 
has recommended the creation of a sep- 
arate agency, so as to make the director 
an independent and separate agent. But 
substantially no conflict can arise, and 
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that was the reason why the Committee | 
‘on Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 


ning made its recommendations. It did 
so in order to avoid any possibility of 
conflict; because, of course, the Presi- 
dent, who would be authorized to ap- 
point the Director, may appoint the Di- 
rector who now is engaged in the execu- 
— — organization with this particular 
wor 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, two 
statements, one from the War Depart- 
ment, and the other from the Navy De- 
partment, showing the outstanding con- 
tracts. In the case of the War Depart- 
ment’s statement, both the number and 
the amount of money involved in such 
contracts which are subject to cancela- 
tion at some period are shown, as well 
as the corresponding figures for those 
that have been canceled and have been 
partially adjusted. I also submit a simi- 
lar statement from the Navy Department. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

ARMY CONTRACTS 

Now in effect, approximately 100,000 prime 
contracts; value, 43,000,000,000; approxi- 
mately 1,000,060 subcontracts. 

Canceled to March 31: 21,774 contracts; un- 
completed value, $13,075,452,000, 

Settled, 15,917 contracts; without claim, 
12,252; uncompleted value, $2,556,530,000; 
with claim, 3,€65; uncompletea value, $1,777,- 
426,000. 

Total uncompleted value of settled con- 
tracis, $4,333,956,000. 

Paid out in settlement, $112,514,000,, which 
is 76.5 percent of the amount claimed. 


NAVY CONTRACTS 


Value now in effect, $34,000,000,000; of this 
five billion, cost-plus-fixed-fee; twenty-nine 
billion, fixed price. 

Canceled to March 31: 4,000 contracts; un- 
completed value, $4,000,000,000. 

Out of 4,000 canceled, only 800 will result 
in payments; of those 800, 200 are already 
settled, leaving 600 to be settled. 

Settled without claim, 3,200 contracts; with 
claim, 800 contracts; estimated amount of 
claims, $120,000,000. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask an addi- 
tional question. Is it not also true that 
the provisions of the pending bill are in 
substantial accord with the Baruch- 
Hancock report dealing with the same 
subject of the termination of contracts, 
which report was universally commended 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Ohio is correct. In the Baruch-Hancock 
report this particular bill was expressly 
approved. 

Now, Mr. President, I gladly yield to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], who is the real author of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE, At this time I offer 
the amendments to Senate bill 1718, 
which have been printed and furnished 
to each Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia desire to 
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have the amendments read or to have 
them printed in full in the RECORD? 

Mr. KILGORE. I should prefer to 
have them printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Kconz to the bill (S. 1718) to provide 
for the settlement of claims arising from 
terminated war contracts, and for other pur- 
poses, viz: On page 37, after line 9, insert the 
following: 


“TITLE I—DEVELOPMENT AND EXECUTION OF WAR 
MOBILIZATION AND POST-WAR ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 101. The Congress hereby declares 
that the objectives of this act are— 

“(a) To achieve the necessary war pro- 
duction which is indispensable to the speed- 
iest victory through the maximum mobiliza- 
tion and utilization of the Nation's natural 
and industrial resources and of the man- 
power not in the armed forces, and through 
the wartime stabilization of the civilian econ- 
omy; 

“(b) To insure that the great momentum 
of the war mobilization which is bringing 
victory to our arms will not be lost, but will 
be reconverted into a peacetime transition 
program providing for full production, full 
employment at adequate wages, and full con- 
sumption in a steadily expanding civilian 
economy with rising standards of living for 
all; and 

“(c) To provide for the development of a 
unified program to secure the foregoing ob- 
jectives, and the necessary coordination of 
the activities of the Federal agencies en- 
gaged in or concerned with: Production, pro- 
curement, distribution, or transportation of 
military or civilian supplies, materials, and 
products; economic siabilization;. war pro- 
duction -cut-backs; settlement of claims 
under terminated war contracts; disposition 
of surplus war property; resumption and 
expansion of civilian goods production; the 
training and placement of returning service- 
men and civilian workers in war and peace- 
time industry and agriculture; and other pro- 
grams affecting war mobilization and peace- 
time production and employment. 

“Src. 102. (a) There is hereby established 
the Office of War Mobilization and Adjust- 
ment (hereinafter called the Office), at the 
head of which shall be the Director of War 
Mobilization and Adjustment, The Director 
shall be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 
per annum. 

“(b) There is hereby established in the 
Office a Bureau of Programs headed by a 
Chief, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $12,000 per annum. 

“(c) The following Administrations are 
hereby created within the Office of War 
Mobilization: (1) The Surplus War Property 
Administration: (2) the Contract Settle- 
ment Administration; (3) the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration. Each of 
these Administrations shall be headed by an 
Administrator, appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
and each shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $12,000 per annum. 

“(d) The Director, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Programs, and the several Administrators, 
except as herein otherwise provided, may em- 
ploy and fix the compensation and define 
the authority and duties of such officers and 
members, and may make such expenditures 
for supplies, facilities, and services.as may 
be necessary to varry out the provisions of 
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this act. All appointments shall be made in 
accordance with the provisions of civil-service 
laws ond regulations and Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, except that expert tech- 
nical and professional personnel may be em- 
ployed without regard to these laws and 
regulations where deemed desirable by the 
Director, the Chief of the Bureau of Pro- 
grams, or the several Administrators, as the 
case may be. 

“Sec, 103. (a) It shall be the function of 
the Director, subject to the direction and 
control of the President— 

“(1) to unify the programs and activities 
of Federal agencies engaged in or concerned 
with: Production, procurement, distribution, 
or transportation of military or civilian sup- 
plies, materials, and products; economic sta- 
bilizgation; war production cut-backs; settle- 
ment of claims under terminated war con- 
tracts; disposition of surplus war property; 
resumption and expansion of civilian goods 
preduction; the training and placement of 
returning servicemen and civilian workers in 
war and peacetime industry and agriculture; 
and, other programs affecting war mobiliza- 
tion and peacetime production and employ- 
ment; and 

“(2) to issue such directives on program, 
policy, and operations to the Federal agencies 
as may be hecessary to carry out the pro- 
grams developed and the policies established 
by the Office under this act. It shall be the 
duty of all such agencies and departments to 
execute such directives, and to supply such 
data and make such progress reports to the 
Office as the Office may require. 

“(b) The Office may perform the functions, 
exercise the powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred on it by this act through suoh 
officials and such agencies and in such man- 
ner as the Director may determine. h 

“Sec. 104. It shall be the function of the 


Chief of the Program Bureau, subject to 


direction and control of the Directór— 

(1) to review the programs of the several 
Federal agencies which are subject to the 
direction of the Office and to recommend to 
the Director such modifications as are deemed 
necessary to assure fulfillment of the objec- 
tives of this act; 

“(2) to make periodic progress reports to 
the Director which shall assess current per- 
formance on approved programs; 

“(3) to require Government agencies per- 
forming functions under this act to prepare 
such data and reports as are necessary to 
permit the review of the programs and the 
making of the progress reports required in 
this section; 

(4) to evaluate and report on current and 
projected public and private activities affect - 
ing war mobilization and peacetime full pro- 
duction and employment, and survey con- 
tinuously the necessity for additional pro- 
grams or legislation as will achieve the objec- 
tives of this act. The surveys shall include 
(without being limited thereto) programs and 
measures for public works, housing, taxa- 
tion, industrial and regional development, 
expansion of foreign trade, social security, 
and the maintenance of competitive enter- 
prise; and 

“(5) to consult and cooperate with State 
and local governments, industrial, labor, agri- 
cultural, and other groups (national and 
local) concerning the fulfillment of the 
objectives of the act. 

“(b) The Office shall transmit to the Senate 
and House of Representatives within 3 
months after the approval of this act and 
thereafter at intervals not exceeding 3 
months a summary of the progress reports, 
program reviews, surveys, and legislative and 
other recommendations prepared by the 
Bureau. 

“Sec. 105 (a) There is hereby created with- 
in the Office a National Production-Employ- 
ment Board (hereinafter called the Board) 
consisting of three representatives of indus- 
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try, three representatives of labor, three 
representatives of agriculture, and three 
representatives of the consuming public, who 
shall be appointed by the President: Pro- 
vided, That each member of the Board may 
designate an alternate to sit and act for him. 
The Board shall elect a chairman from among 
its own members and shall, by a majority 
vote of its members, determine its rules of 
procedure, except as otherwise defined by this 
act, and the powers conferred on the Board 
by this act may be exercised by a majority 
vote. 

"(b) It shall be the general function of the 
Board, and each member individually, to 
endeavor to secure maximum cocperation 
and participation of the American people in 
war mobilization and post-war adjustment, 
and to provide the Office with such advice 
and guidance as the members deem will pro- 
mote the objectives of this act. The Board 
and each individual member thereof shall 
have full access to all data in the Office bear- 
ing on the effectiveness and adequacy of 
war mobilization and post-war adjustment. 

“(c) The Chief of the Bureau of Programs 
shall serve as the executive secretary of the 
Board. He shall prepare, under the direction 
of the Board, such reviews of programs, re- 
ports, and studies as the Board may request, 
and for these purposes shall exercise on be- 
half of the Board the full facilities of the 
Office and the powers conferred on the Office 
by this act. The Board may make to the 
Congress, to the Director, the several ad- 
ministrators of the Office, and to other Fed- 
eral officials performing functions subject to 
the direction of the Office, such recommen- 
dations relating to legislation, policy, and 
operations as it may deem necessary to fulfill 
the purposes of this act. All such recom- 
mendations and all reports and studies 
issued by the Board shall be supplemented 
by such statements or coments as any 
individual member may wish included. 

„d) The Director, the several administra- 
tors of the Office, the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, and such other Federal 
Officials performing functions subject to 
direction by the Office as shall be designated 
by the Board, shall meet with it at least once 
@ month and shall consult and advise with it 
on all basic policies and programs which are 
subject to direction by the Office; . 

(e) All Federal agencies performing func- 
tions subject to the jurisdiction of the Office 
shall, with respect to policies, programs, and 
operations affecting industrial segments or 
geographical areas, consult and advise with 
joint councils which shall be representative, 
in the particular area or industrial segment, 
of industry, large and small, labor, and 
wherever appropriate, agriculture. All such 
industrial segment or area joint councils 
shall be appointed by the Director, with the 
advice and consent of the Board. 

“(f) All appointments of members or alter- 
nates to the Board, and of members of the 
area and industry to the joint councils, may 
be made without regard to any of the pro- 
visions of law with respect to the appoint- 
ment and compensation of employees of the 
United States. Members and alternates of 
the Board and of the joint advisory councils 
shall serve without remuneration, except for 
per diem allowances as shall be prescribed by 
the Director, not to exceed $25 each day 
spent in the actual performance of duty, plus 
necessary traveling and other expenses in- 
curred while so engaged. 

“(g) The Office shall provide for the Board 
an adequate technical and clerical staff which 
shall serve under its immediate supervision. 


The Director shall appoint, with the advice 


and consent of the consumer representatives, 
a consumer's counsel who shall, together with 
such staff as he may need, serve uncer the 
supervision of the consumer representatives 
in providing the Board with full information 
on the effect of current and projected pro- 
grams and policies on consumer interests. 
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“TITLE II—WAR PRODUCTION CHANGES AND 
RECONVERSION 


“Sec, 201. Subject to the direction and 
control of the Office, the Chairman of the 
War Production Board shall— 

„(a) Review the military production pro- 
grams of the several Federal procurement 
agencies for the purpose of coordinating such 
programs and synchronizing curtailments 
with the resumption of civilian goods pro- 
duction; 

“(b) Establish unified policies and pro- 
grams for the expansion, transfer, and cur- 
tailment of military production and for the 
resumption and expansion of civilian produc- 
tion covering specific products, firms, indus- 
try segments, and geographical areas; 

“(c) Develop programs for the curtailment 
of military production and industrial recon- 
version based upon assumed military develop- 
ments on stated dates. 

“Sec, 202, The Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, or the official to whom he 
shall delegate the authority and responsibili- 
ties set forth in section 201, shall advise and 
consult with a Production Program and Re- 
conversion Committee, which shall consist of 
one representative each of the following: 
War Department, Navy Department, State 
Department, Maritime Commission, Foreign 
Economic Administration, War Manpower 
Commission, Office of Price Administration, 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, Office of 
Civilian Requirements, the Vice Chairman for 
Labor Production and Manpower Require- 
ments, and such other representatives of such 
Federal agencies as the Chairman of the War 
Production Board may designate. 

“Sec. 203. In order to enable the War Pro- 
duction Board effectively to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities under this title, each Federal 
procurement agency shall continuously sur- 
vey its material and product requirements 
and shall report to the War Production 
Board as soon as practicable every projected 
change in its procurement program, includ- 
ing the award of new contracts and the 
mi cation, transfer, or termination of con- 
tracts previously awarded. The procurement 
agencies shall supply such other data as the 
War Production Board shall require for the 
purpose of this title. The procurement agen- 
cies shall maintain such records and make 
such reports to the War Production Board as 
the Board may require to appraise the com- 
pliance of the procurement agencies with the 
programs and policies established by the 
Board. 

“Sec. 204. In formulating programs and 
policies for war production and reconversion, 
the War Production Board and the Produc- 
tion Program und Reconversion Committee 
shall, so far as practicable, give effect to the 
following objectives: 

(a) Necessary war production for our 
armed forces and those of our allies shall be 
expedited and maintained without impair- 
ment. 

“(b) Curtailments of war production shall 
be programed so as to permit the utiliza- 
tion without delay of the released manpower 
and facilities in the production of other war 
products or civilian goods. 

“(c) Resumption and expansion of produc- 
tion of specific civilian items shall, so far as 
practicable, be in the order of essentiality to 
the domestic civilian economy and to the 
needs of reconstruction abroad. 

„d) Subject to the overriding require- 
ments of war production, full consideration 
shall be given to the production and man- 
power resources of the industrial segments, 
geographic areas, and concerns affected by 
curtailment and reconversion programs. The 
small business contractor shall not be dis- 
criminated against in the termination of 
contracts because of slightly higher costs of 
production, nor shall small business con- 
cerns, if war contracts are not available to 
them, be prevented from entering civilian 
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goods production fields merely because larger 
concerns in the same fields are still engaged 
in war production. Resumption of civilian 
goods shall give particular con- 
sideration to smaller business concerns, espe- 
cially in those fields which have been most 
adversely affected by the necessities of war 
production. 

“Sec. 205. The Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board may establish special boards 
for the purpose of hearing appeals from de- 
cisions of the War Production Board with 
respect to production curtailment and recon- 
version on the grounds of discrimination. 


“TITLE III—DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS WAR 
PROPERTY 


“Sec. 301. It shall be the function of the 
Administrator of the Surplus War Property 
Administration (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Administrator and Adminis- 
tration, respectively), subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the Director— 

“(a) To handle and dispose of surplus war 
property upon such terms as he shall deem 
necessary, subject to the provisions of this 
act; 

“(b) To have general supervision and di- 
rection of the transfer of any surplus war 
property in the possession of any Govern- 
ment agency to any other Government 
agency; 

“(c) To assign surplus property for dis- 
posal by the fewest number of Federal agen- 
cies practicable and’ to centralize in one dis- 
posal agency responsibility for the disposal 
of all property of the same type or class; 

“(d) To prescribe regulations and issue di- 
rectives necessary to provide, so far as prac- 
ticable, for uniform and wide public notice 
concerning surplus property available for 
sale, and for uniform and adequate time in- 
tervals between notice and sale so that all 
interested purchasers, large and small, shall 
have a fair opportunity to buy; and 

e) To prescribe regulations and issue di- 
rectives necessary to effectuate the provi- 
sions of this title; and no Government agency 
shall transfer or dispose of surplus war p- 
erty in contravention thereof. 

“Sec. 302. The Administrator shall regu- 
larly advise and corsult with a Surplus War 
Property Committee. The committee shall 
be composed of one representative each of 
the State Department. Treasury Department, 
War Department, Navy Department, Justice 
Department, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
United States Maritime Commission, War 
Production Board, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of the Budget, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

“Sec. 303. Each Government agency shall 
submit to the Administrator such informa- 
tion and reports with respect to surplus war 
property in such form and at such times as 
the Administrator shall direct. When re- 
quested by the Administrator, a Government 
agency shall execute such documents for the 
transfer of title or for any other purposes or 
take such steps as the Administrator shall 
determine to be necessary or proper to trans- 
fer or dispose of surplus war property or 
otherwise to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

“Sec. 304. In formulating regulations and 
directives governing the handling and dispo- 
sition of surplus war property, the Adminis- 
trator and Committee on Surplus War Prop- 
erty shall give effect to the following objec- 
tives: 

“(a) Ald maximum war production by fa- 
cilitating the transfer of property which may 
be surplus in one Government agency to meet 
the requirements of other Government agen- 
cies; 

“(b) Promote full production and employ- 
ment of labor and natural resources in all 
sections of the country; 
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“(c) Aid small business concerns to achieve 
and maintain maximum production and to 
preserve and strengthen their competitive 
position in an economy of free enterprise; 

“(d) Aid ex-servicemen to establish and 
maintain their own small business enter- 


prises; 

„(e) Avoid economic dislocations resulting 
from uncontrolled dumping of such sur- 
pluses; 

“(f) Discourage monopolistic practices-and 
insure fair prices to the consumers; 

“(g) Sell such surpluses in such quantities 
and on such terms as will dis- 
posals to speculators or for speculative pur- 


poses; 

“(h) Establish and develop foreign mar- 
kets through the programed exports of such 

luses; and 

“(1) Obtain the highest return for the Gov- 
ernment consistent with the foregoing ob- 
jectives. 

“Src. 305. The Administrator may perform 
the functions and exercise the powers, au- 
thority, and discretion conferred on the Ad- 
ministration by this act by such officials and 
such agencies and in such manner as the 
Administrator, subject to the provisions of 
this act, may determine. In carrying out 
the purposes of this act, the Administration 
may utilize the services of any other Govern- 
ment agency. 

“Sec. 306. Each agency, immedi- 
ately upon assignment thereto of any surplus 
property and before undertaking disposal to 
the public, shall transmit detailed inven- 
tories thereof to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, and the 
Foreign Economic Administration, which 
agencies shall have priority in acquiring such 
surplus for the purposes and in the order 
and manner following: 

“(a) The Bugeau of the Budget shall have 
the right to acquire any surplus property 
for transfer to any Government agency which 
needs it. Such transfer shall be made upon 
such terms and with such charge to the ap- 
propriation of the transferee for the value 
thereof as the Bureau of the Budget shall 
prescribe in accordance with existing law. 

“(b) The Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
subject to the authority of the Director, shall 
have the right to acquire any surplus prop- 
erty for sale or other transfer to small busi- 
ness when in its judgment such acquisition 
is required to carry out the policy of the act 
to preserve and strengthen the competitive 

ition of small business. 

“(c) The Foreign Economic Administration 
shall have the right to acquire any surplus 
property in the United States for sale or 
other transfer abroad in such quantities as 
the head of the agency charged with the dis- 
posal of such property and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration shall agree upon. 

“Sec, 307. The Administrator may prescribe 
regulations to provide for the disposition of 
surplus property to States, political subdivi- 
sions thereof, and tax-supported institutions 
as follows: 

“(a) Surplus property which has been 
acquired by the Federal Government for 
school, classroom, or other educational use 
may be transferred to the Office of Education 
in the Federal Security Administration for 
donation to tax-supported educational 
institutions. 

“(b) Surplus property for which the esti- 
mated cost of handling, storage, and sale 
would exceed the estimated proceeds of com- 
mercial sale, may be donated to States, politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof, or tax-supported 
institutions. 

„(e) Any surplus property may be sold or 
leased to States, political subdivisions thereof, 
or tax-supported institutions at discounts not 
to exceed 50 percent of the sale or lease value 
thereof, as the case may be. 

“Sec, 308. (a) Whenever surplus property 
proposed for sale or other transfer to private 
interests shall comprise a plant or group of 
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plants or other property representing an orig- 
inal cost to the Government of $1,000,000 or 
more, the Administrator, before consummat- 
ing the sale or transfer, shall cause to be 
published in the Federal Register the terms 
and other pertinent circumstances of the pro- 
posed sale or transfer and shall request the 
Attorney General to render an opinion in 
writing whether, in his judgment, the pro- 
posed sale or transfer will encourage monop- 
oly or undue concentration of industry or 
commerce, or restrain competition substan- 
tially. If the Attorney General shall find 
that such proposed sale or transfer will en- 
courage monopoly or undue concentration of 
industry or commerce, or restrain competi- 
tion substantially, the Administrator shall 
not consummate the proposed transfer. If 
the Attorney General shall fail to render an 
opinion within 30 days of receipt of a request 
therefor (or within such additional period 
not to exceed 60 days which he may specifi- 
cally request) the Administrator may proceed 
with the proposed sale or transfer on his own 
responsibility. The failure of the Attorney 
General to render an opinion shall not be 
construed as a bar to prosecution for violdtion 
of the antitrust laws. 

“(b) Every contract of sale (or other trans- 
fer) of the property referred to in subsection 
(a) shall contain suitable provisions prohibit- 
ing subsequent transfers within a period of 3 
years next succeeding the effective date of the 
contract unless such subsequent transfer is 
approved by the Administrator. Before ap- 
proving an application for subsequent trans- 
fer, the Administrator shall refer the matter 
to the Attorney General as required in sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“(c) Every contract for the sale, or lease 
for 2 years or more, of a plant shall be made 
upon the condition that the purchaser, lessee, 
or ‘transferee, and their transferees, if any, 
shall maintain the plant in substantial opera- 


tion and production for a period of 2 years 


next succeeding the effective date of the con- 
tract, and that upon breach of such condi- 
tion, the Government may recover the plant 
upon return of the consideration due. 

d) Every agency engaged in the disposi- 
tion of surplus property shall maintain in 
each of its disposal offices full records of its 
inventories of surplus property and of each 
of the disposal transactions negotiated by 
such office and shall make such records avail- 
able for inspection by the public. 

“(e) At least 10 days before advertising for 
bids or posting notice of sale or transfer by 
other means, every disposal agency shall 
notify the nearest regional office of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation of the pro- 
posed terms of disposal specifying the mini- 
mum quantities on which bids or offers will 
be received and the credit terms, if any, for 
the purpose of permitting the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to advise the disposal 
agency if, in its judgment, the proposed 
terms discriminate against small-business 
purchasers. 

“Sec. 309. No option to purchase or other- 
wise acquire Government-owned property 
which is held by any person shall be honored 
except in strict conformity with the price and 
other terms of such option. In the event of 
failure validly to exercise such an option, the 
property shall be disposed of in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of this act. 

“Sec, 310. No Government agency shall dis- 
pose of any Government-owned plant for the 
production of aircraft, aircraft parts, syne 
thetic rubber, aluminum, magnesium, or 
steel, or any Government-owned ship, ship- 
yard, or pipe line, which represents an origi- 
nal cost to the Government of $1,000,000 or 
more, unless such disposition is required by 
& valid contract provision in effect upon the 
enactment of this act: Provided, That the 
Administrator may authorize the lease of such 
surplus property for a term not to exceed 
3 years in accordance with the provisions of 
section 308. The Administrator shall pre- 
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pare a report on the alternative means of dis- 
posal of such property and shall submit such 
report together with his recommendations to 
Congress. 

“Sec. 311. Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided by existing law, all proceeds from the 
sale or other disposition of surplus property 
under this act shall be deposited and covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 312. The Administrator shall trans- 
mit to Congress in January, April, July, and 
October of each year a report of operations 
under this act, including regulations, orders, 
and directives of the Administrator, and sum- 
maries of each disposal in which the property 
involved represented an original cost to the 
Government of $1,000,000 or more. 


‘TITLE IV—RETRAINING AND REEMPLOYMENT OF 
WAR WORKERS AND RETURNING SERVICEMEN 


“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby declares 
that the objectives of this title are— 

“(a) To facilitate the most effective mo- 
bilization and maximum utilization of the 
Nation's manpower in the prosecution of the 
war; 

“(b) To maintain maximum employment 
in the transition from war to peace time pro- 
duction; 

(e) To provide for the coordination of the 
demobilization of servicemen with employ- 
ment opportunities under a policy of demo- 
bilizing servicemen as rapidly as the military 
situation permits; 

“(d) To provide necessary training of ex- 
servicemen and war workers; and 

„(e) To provide the necessary economic 
assistance to returning ex-servicemen and 
war workers in connection with transfer, 
training, and reemployment. 

“Sec. 402. It shall be the function of the 
Administrator of the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Work Administrator), sub- 
ject to the discretion and control of the Di- 
rector, to establish a unified reemployment 
program covering recruitment, training, 
transfer, and placement of returning service- 
men and workers in war and civilian produc- 
tion. The reemployment program shall in- 
clude provision for compiling full detail on 
declining and increasing employment op- 
portunities (by industrial segments, geo- 
graphic areas, and plants) resulting from cur- 
tailment in war production and resumption 
of civilian production; for placement of work- 
ers in appropriate employment; and for in- 
terim financing of workers, including return- 
ing servicemen, pending placement in accord- 
ance with the authority of this title. The 
Work Administrator shall prescribe regula- 
tions and issue directives to Federal agencies 
“necessary to effectuate the objectives of this 
title and all such Federal agencies shall be 
governed by these. 

“Sec. 403. The Work Administrator shall 
consult and advise with a Committee on Re- 
training and Reemployment, consisting of 
one representative from each of the follow- 
ing: Department of Labor, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, War Manpower Commission (for 
the War Manpower Commission and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency), War Production Board, 
Selective Service System, Civil Service Com- 
mission, War Department, Navy Department, 
and such other Federal agencies as the Work 
Administrator may designate. 

“Sec. 404. (a) The War Production Board 
and other agencies having data on production 
changes and employment opportunities shall 
furnish the Work Administrator full infor- 
mation on current and projected schedules 
of military and civilian production in such 
detail as the Work Administrator shall deem 
necessary. 

“(b) The Director of Selective Service, with 
the assistance of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, shall furnish data on current and 
projected rates of discharge of servicemen 
providing such details concerning the serv- 
icemen as the Work Administrator may deem 
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necessary and is practicable for the Selective 
Service and the War and Navy Departments 
to furnish. It shall be the duty of the War 
and Navy Departments to anticipate, so far 
as practicable, the forward programs of de- 
mobilization of servicemen, and to cooperate 
with the Director of the Selective Service 
System and the Work Administrator in fur- 
nishing full data on such demobilization. 

“Sec. 405. The Work Administrator may 
perform the functions and exercise the pow- 
ers, authority, and discretion conferred on 
him by this act through such officials and 
such agencies and in such manner as the 
Work Administrator, subject to the provisions 
of this act, may determine. In carrying out 
the purposes of this act, the Administration 
may utilize the services.of any other Govern- 
ment agency. 

“Sec. 406. In order to facilitate the recruit- 
ment, training, transfer, and placement of 
workers and ex-servicemen, the Work Admin- 
istrator is hereby authorized to pay the cost 
of transportation of workers and ex-service- 
men, including transportation of dependents 
and household effects, from their last pre- 
vious residence to new jobs, in accordance 
with such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Work Administrator: Provided, That 
such transportation allowances shall not ex- 
ceed the allowances provided for Government 
employees in the Standard Government Trav- 
eling Regulations, as approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

“Sec. 407. (a) In order to give effect to the 
objectives of this title the Work Adminis- 
trator is authorized to provide to any person 
vocational free education or training, of not 
more than 6 months of full-time study or its 
equivalent in part-time study. 

“(b) Every person, while he is receiving 
vocational education or training on a full- 
time basis, shall be entitled to receive a 
maintenance allowance at the rate of $50 a 
month if he has no dependent, $75 if he has 
one dependent, and $100 if he has two or 
more dependents. The Work Administrator 
may provide for maintenance allowances, 
under such conditions and in such amounts 
as may be prescribed by regulations, to serv- 
icemen and civilian workers receiving edu- 
cation or training on a part-time basis; but 
no such allowance shall be paid to any per- 
son receiving training on the job other than 
under an approved apprenticeship program. 

“(c)The Work Administrator shall from 
time to time make available information re- 
specting the need for general education and 
for trained personnel in the various trades, 
crafts, and professions. He shall make educa- 

1 and vocational guidance generally 
avaiable. 

“Sec. 408. Section 2 of the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. Mustering-out payment for per- 
sons eligible under section 1 shall be made in 
equal monthly installments. The first in- 
stallment shall be paid at the time of final 
discharge or ultimate relief from active ser- 
vice, and the remaining installments shall be 
paid in successive months thereafter. Each 
installment shall be at the rate of $100 if the 
member of the armed forces has no depend- 
ent, $125 if he has one dependent, and $150 
if he has two or more dependents. All per- 
sons shall be entitled to two installments 
plus an additional installment for each year 
of active service or major fraction thereof. 
Any person who has served outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska shall be entitled to a further addi- 
tional installment.’ 

“Sec. 409. (a) Every unemployed person 
who qualifies under the provisions of section 
410 of this act shall, within 1 week after 
registration with a public employment office 
designated by the Work Administrator, be en- 
titled to placement in a suitable job or shall 
be entitled to ‘Interim placement benefits’ 
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whose payment shall be administered in ac- 
cordance with section 410. Such benefits 
shall be at the rate of $20 for each week of 
total unemployment if such person has no 
dependent, $25 if he has one dependent, $30 
if he has two dependents, or $35 if he has 
three or more dependents: Provided, That in 
the case of a person o*her than an ex-service- 
man, the maximum benefit paid shall not ex- 
ceed 80 percent of his regular weekly earn- 
ings, as defined by the Work Administrator: 
Provided further, That any qualified person 
shall be entitled to reduced benefits for 
periods of partial unemployment in such 
amounts as the Work Administrator shall 
prescribe on the basis of the approximate pro- 
portion borne by such person's partial unem- 
ployment to total unemployment: And pro- 
vided further, That no benefits for partial 
unemployment shall be paid in excess of an 
amount which when added to the person's 
earnings during the period of partial unem- 
ployment for which paid benefits on account 
of partial unemployment shall exceed eight- 
fifths of the benefits he would receive for 
total unemployment for such period. 

“(b) No payment for ‘interlm placement 
benefits’ shall be made under this title to 
any person for any period unless (1) he reg- 
isters with and continues to report to a public. 
employment office, or other agency designated 
in regulations of the Work Administrator, and 
(2) he is available for suitable work: Pro- 
vided, however, That the conditions contained 
in (1) and (2) of this subsection shall not 
be applicable during periods of illness or dis- 
ability. . 

“(c) The Work Administrator shall by 
regulation prescribe disqualifications, in such 
cases and under such conditions as he finds 
will promote the purposes of this act, for 
leaving suitable work voluntarily and without 
good cause, for failure to apply for suitable 
work, and for failure to accept suitable work 
when offered. No such disqualification shall 
be for a period of more than five weeks. 

“(d) No work shall be deemed suitable for 
the purposes of this section, and benefits shall 
not be denied under this act to any otherwise 
qualified employee for refusing to accept 
work if— 

“(1) the position offered is vacant due 
directly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 
dispute; 

“(2) the remuneration, hours, or other 
conditions of work offered are substantially 
less favorable to the employee than those pre- 
vailing for similar work in the locality, or the 
rate of remuneration is less than the union 
wage rate, if any, for similar work in the 
locality; 

“(3) as a condition of being employed he 
would be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from joining any 
bona fide labor organization; 

“(4) acceptance of the work would require 
him to engage in activities in violation of 
law or which, by reason of their being in 
violation of reasonable requirements of the 
constitution, bylaws, or similar regulations of 
a bona fide labor organization of which he is 
a member, would subject him to expulsion 
from such labor organization; or 

“(5) acceptance of the work would subject 
him to loss of substantial seniority rights 
under any collective-bargaining agreement 
between a bona fide labor organization and 
any other employer. 

“(e) In determining whether or not any 
work is suitable for an employee for the pur- 
poses of this act, the Work Administrator 
shall consider, in addition to such other 
factors as he deems relevant, (1) the current 
practice, recognized by management and 
labor with respect to such work; (2) the de- 
gree of risk involved to such employee's 
health, safety, and morals; (3) his physical 
fitness and prior training; (4) his experience 
and prior earnings; (5) his length of unem- 
ployment and prospects for securing work in 
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his customary occupation; and (6) the dis- 
tance of the available work from his residence 
and from his most recent work. 

t) For the purposes of this act, no vol- 
untary leaving of work shall be deemed to 
have been without good cause if the Work 
Administrator finds that such work would 
not have been suitable for the purposes of 
this section of this act. 

“(g) No payment shall be made under 
this section to any person for any period for 
which he receives vocational education or 
training allowance under this title. 

“(h) Any officer or agency of an employee, 
or any employee representative, or any em- 
ployee acting in his own behalf, or any per- 
son whether or not of the character herein- 
before defined, who shall willfully fail or re- 
fuse to make any report or furnish any infor- 
mation required by the Work Administrator 
in the administration of this title, or who 
shall knowingly make or aid in making or 
cause to be made any false or fraudulent 
statement or report when a statement or re- 
port is required to be made for the purposes 
of this title, or who shall knowingly make 
or aid in making or cause to be made any false 
or fraudulent statement or claim for the pur- 
pose of causing benefits or other payment to 
be made or not to be made under this title, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 1 
year, or both. 

%) Any person who violates any provi- 
sion of this title, the punishment for which 
is not otherwise provided, shall be punished 
for each such violation by a.fine of not more 
than $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 1 year, or both. 

“Src. 410. (a) The following shall be eligi- 
ble for the ‘interim placement benefits’ pre- 
scribed in section 409; 

“(1) Any ex-serviceman. 

“(2) Any person who within 12 months 
prior to his first application for such benefits 
was employed— 

“(i) 90 days in a Federal agency; 

“(ii) 90 days as an officer or member of 
the crew of a vessel on the navigable waters 
of the United States; or 

„(i) 180 days in agricultural labor. 

“(3) Any person who at the time of the 
first application is a ‘qualified employee’ as 
defined in section 3 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as amended. 

“(4) Any person who at the time of first 
application for benefit would be eligible for 
unemployment compensation by virtue of his 
or her earnings under the laws of a State, in 
“covered employment,’ if all other qualifica- 
tions were waived: Provided, however, That 
such State has arranged with the Work Ad- 
ministrator to pay and administer the ‘in- 
terim placement benefits’ prescribed in this 
title, either by contract, or through the pro- 
visions of State law or through such provi- 
sion as the State or State unemployment 
compensation agency may make effective as 
agent of the Federal Government. For pur- 
poses of this subsection ‘covered employment’ 
shall include employment subject to the 
unemployment compensation law of such 
State and, upon election by such State, to 
administer any or all of the following classes 
of employment: 

“(i) in establishments of less than eight 

ns not covered by a State unemploy- 
ment compensation law: 

“(ii) in State and local governmental 
agencies; 

(ut) in nonprofit organizations; and 

“(iv) in domestic work. 

“(5) Any person, in a State which has 
failed within 6 months after the enactment 
of this act to make an arrangement in ac- 
cordance with the preceding subsection, with 
the Work Administrator, and who within 12 
months prior to his first application for such 
benefits had earned not less than $150 in em- 
ployment covered by title II of the Social 
Security Act (providing old-age and survivors 
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insurance benefits): Provided, That such 
person’s benefits shall be subject to the re- 
duction, in accordance with the regulations of 
the Work Administrator, on account of any 
unemployment compensation paid him or 
payable to him by a State agency for the same 
period of unemployment. 

“(b) Payments of ‘interim placement bene- 
fits’ to persons in categories (1), (2), and (5) 
shall be made through such agencies as the 
Work Administrator shall designate, includ- 
ing any Federal agency and any State or State 
unemployment compensation agency, which 
has arranged to administer benefits to persons 
in category (4); payments to persons in 
category (3) shall be made through the Rail- 
road Retirement Board; and payments to per- 
sons in category (4) shall be made through 
the respective States which have arranged 
with the Work Administrator to make such 
payments pursuant to section 410 (a). 


“(c) The Work Administrator shall from 
time to time certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment to such States or State 
unemployment compensation agencies as ad- 
minister the payment of benefits under this 
title pursuant to this section, with respect to 
such periods as the payment of such benefits 
is so administered, advances, grants, or reim- 
bursements, equal to all disbursements of 
benefits pursuant to this title, minus 50 per- 
cent of the amount of unemployment benefits 
that would have been payable had this title 
not been enacted as determined under the 
unemployment-compensation law of such 
State as of the date of the enactment of 
this act. 

“The Railroad Retirement Board shall from 
time to time certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment to the railroad un- 


employment-insurance accounts in the un-. 


employment trust fund the amounts by which 
Payments by it under this section exceed 50 
percent of the amounts which would have 
been payable under the provisions of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act in effect 
at the time that this act was approved. 

“The Work Administrator shall certify from 
time to time for payment to a State or State 
unemployment-compensation agency, or for 
credit to the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Administration fund such amounts as 
he determines (i) are equal to administrative 
expenses theretofore reasonably incurred by 
such State or the Railroad Retirement Board 
in the administration of any of the provisions 
of this title by arrangement with the Work 
Administrator, and (ii) have not been in- 
cluded in the basis of any previous certifica- 
tion under this paragraph. 

“All persons otherwise eligible in a d- 
ance with this title for interim place t 
benefits’ shall be eligible during the period 

30 days after the day of enact- 
ment of this act until 24 months after the 
cessation of hostilities: Provided, That such 
benefits shall be available to a serviceman 
discharged from or relieyed from service after 
the termination of hostilities for a period of 
24 months following his discharge, 


“TITLE V—SETTLEMENT OF TERMINATED WAR 
CONTRACTS 

“On page 37 strike out ‘Objectives of Act’ 
as now on line 10. 

“On page 37, line 11, to page 87, line 9, 
strike out and substitute as follows: for act, 
substitute title; for Director, substitute Ad- 
ministrator; for Office of Contract Settle- 
ment, substitute Contract Settlement Ad- 
ministration; for Director of Contract Settle- 
ment, substitute Administrator of the Con- 
tract Settlement Administration; renumber 
sections 1 to 25 as sections 501 to 525. 

“Page 87, after line 9, insert: 


“ “TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Sec, 601. As used in this act 
„a) “Government agency” means any ex- 


ecutive department, independent establish- 
ment, agency, commission, board, bureau, 
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division, administration, office, service, inde- 
pendent regulatory commission or board, and 
any Government-owned or Government-con- 
trolled corporation. 

„% h) “Surplus war property” and “surplus 
property” means any property, real or per- 
sonal, including but not limited to plants, fa- 
cilities, equipment, machines, accessories, 
parts, assemblies, products, commodities, ma- 
terials, and supplies in the possession of or 
controlled by any Government agency, 
whether new or used, in use or in storage, 
which are in excess of the needs of such 
agency or are not required for the perform- 
ance of the duties and functions of such 
agency and which are determined, subject to 
the authority of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, to be surplus by such agency. 

„e) “Disposal agency” means any Gov- 
ernment agency which has been assigned the 
operating function of disposing of surplus 
war property by the Administration. 

“*(d) “Tax-supported institution” means 
any scientific, literary, educational, public 
health, or public welfare institution which 
is supported in whole or in part through the 
use of funds derived from taxation by the 
United States, the District of Columbia, or 
any State or any political subdivision there- 
of, any Territory or possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision of any 
such Territory or possession 

N ” means sale, conditional 
sale, or lease, for cash, credit, or other prop- 
erty; donation; or any other transfer. 

“*(f) “Ex-servicemen” shall in¢lude all per- 
sons who served in active duty in the military 
or naval forces of the United States on or 
after September 16, 1940, and has been re- 
lieved or discharged from such active duty 
on conditions other than dishonorable. 

“*(g) The term “State” shall include the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

“ ‘Sec. 602. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this act. 

Sc. 603. The provisions of this act shall 
become effective immediately, unless other- 
wise provided in the act, and unless other- 
wise provided shall be terminated 24 months 
after the cessation of hostilities.’ 

“Page 87, line 11, renumber section 26 to 
become section 604. 

“Page 87, strike out lines 17 and 18, sub- 
stitute the following: 

“Sec. 605. This act may be cited as the 
“War Mobilization Adjustment Act of 1944.“ 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to 
establish an Office of War Mobilization and 
Adjustment and to provide for the develop-. 
ment and execution of war mobilization and 
post-war adjustment programs.“ 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, first I 
wish to thank the able Senator from 
Georgia for his very kind remarks. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like 
to discuss my amendments as soon as 
possible. 

At this time I desire to say that in the 
amendment which now lies on the desks 
of Senators, an insertion is to be made 
relative to the question of compensation, 
The insertion is to be made on page 31 
of the amendments, and reads as follows: 

5. Any person, in a State which has failed 
within 6 months after the enactment of this 
act to make an arrangement in accordance 
with the preceding subsection, with the Work 
Administrator, and who within 12 months 
prior to his first application for such bene- 
fits-had earned not less than $150 in em- 
ployment covered by title II of the Social 
Security Act (providing old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits): Provided, That 
such person’s benefits shall be subject to the 
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reduction, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Work Administrator, on account 
of any unemployment compensation paid him 
or payable to him by a State agency for the 
same period of unemployment. 


Mr. DANAHER and Mr. HATCH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the 
Senator from Montana yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire at what point on 
page 31 the insertion just referred to by 
the Senator from West Virginia is to be 
meade? 

Mr. KILGORE. It is to be made after 
line 16, on page 31, immediately after 
subsection (iv). The addition is an in- 
sertion, not a change. It goes in at the 
point I have just indicated, and before 
the following paragraph (b). 

Mr.MURRAY. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from New Mexico desire that I 
yield to him at this time? 

Mr. HATCH. No; Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request that the Senator 
yield to me at this time. I wished to 
propound an interrogatory to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, but I shall do 
so later, after the Senator from Montana 
has discussed his bill, and when the 
amendments come up. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the bill 
has already been fairly well discussed in 
the preliminary debate which has oc- 
curred on the motion made earlier in the 
day by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], and subsequently with- 
drawn. I desire to say that the bill is 
one which has originated in the Senate. 
The bill did not come to the Senate from 
any of the Government agencies, from 
the administration, or from any other 
outside source. 

The bill really originated as a result of 
complaints which the Special Committee 
to Study and Survey Problems of Small 
Business Enterprises began to receive 
from small corporations engaged in war 
work, which were being affected by the 
termination of contracts. As early as 
June 24, 1943, I introduced a bill entitled 
“A bill to facilitate the termination of 
war contracts.” That bill was intro- 
duced as a result of the many complaints 
which were coming to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business. It seems that 
a great many contracts which involved 
thousands of subcontractors had been 
terminated. One contract with the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. involved 2,500 
subcontracts. A great many other prime 
contracts involving large numbers of sub- 
contracts were being terminated. These 
terminations were vitally affecting the 
small contractors, because of the abso- 
lute need to get their money out of their 
war work when the contracts were ter- 
minated. So they became quite fearful 
o2 the prospect of having their money 
tied up for long periods of time. Many 
representatives of these small contractors 
came to our committee and complained 
that their contracts had been terminated 
for periods of many months, and that 
they saw no possibility of getting settle- 
ments. They were tied up as a result of 
the existing laws, which made it impos- 
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sible for the war agencies to make speedy 
and equitable settlements of claims. 

As a result of that situation, in June 
1943 I introduced the first bill on the 
subject. Later, I was invited by the 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 
to sit with his committee for the purpose 
of cooperating in the study of the post- 
war program and problems which that 
committee was considering. I have since 
cooperated and consulted with that com- 
mittee throughout the period while we 
were formulating this legislation, par- 
ticularly the legislation pertaining to 
contract termination. 

The bill which is before us today has 
two main principles. The first is speedy 
and fair settlements for all holders of 
terminated contracts. The bill under- 
takes to provide a method whereby those 
contracts can be terminated and prompt- 
ly settled by the war agencies, without 
the need of waiting for an audit by the 
General Accounting Office, which up to 
the present time has precluded the Gov- 
ernment agencies from making prompt 
settlements. 

The bill undertakes to protect the Gov- 
ernment against waste and fraud in mak- 
ing these settlements. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does that mean that the 
General Accounting Office will have no 
further right to investigate claims after 
they are settled? 

Mr. MURRAY. Oh, no. The bill con- 
tains very elaborate provisions designed 
to protect the Government from any 
danger of fraud, waste, or extravagance 
in the settlement of claims. : 

Mr. DAVIS. Does it take away from 
the Comptroller General any of the power 
he now has to continue his investigation 
after settlement has been made? 

Mr. MURRAY. Absolutely no. The 
bill provides first that he shall have the 
right to investigate settlements with a 
view of determining whether or not fraud 
has occurred and whether or not pay- 
ments have been made in accordance 
with the terms of the settlement, 

The bill also provides that— 

(c) The Comptroller General may inves- 
tigate the settlements completed by each con- 
tracting agency for the purpose of reporting 
to the Congress from time to time on— 

(1) whether the settlement methods and 
procedures employed by such agency are of 
a kind and type designed to result in ex- 
peditious and fair settlements in accordance 
with and subject to the provisions of this act 
and the orders and regulations of the Direc- 
tor; 
(2) whether such methods and procedures 
are followed by such agency with care and 
efficiency; and 

(3) whether such methods and procedures 
adequately protect the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The bill further provides that— 


If in any such report the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall find that the settlement methods 
and procedures fail to meet the foregoing 
standards, he shall make suggestions and 
recommendations to such agency for the im- 
provement of such methods and procedures 
and to the Congress for any additional legis- 
lation needed to carry out the policies of this 
act, At least 30 days before filing any such 
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report with the Congress, the Comptroller 
General shall deliver a copy thereof to the 
agency concerned and the Director, and shall 
forward to the Congress together with such 
report any comments of such agency with 
respect thereto. 


The bill also contains this clause: 

(d) The jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall not be af- 
fected by this act except to the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to the specific provisions 
thereof. 


So it will be seen that while the bill 
would prevent the interminable delays 
which might occur without such legisla- 
tion, it would nevertheless safeguard the 
Government in every respect by protect- 
ing the Government from fraud, and also 
by authorizing the Comptroller General 
to carry on investigations to determine 
whether or not there was waste, extrav- 
agance, or failure efficiently and expedi- 
tiously to carry out settlements of con- 
tracts. In that respect I think the lan- 
guage of the bill cannot be questioned. 
Iam satisfied that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral will recognize that the bill would 
successfully meet the problem of safe- 
guarding the Government from the 
danger of fraud or waste in connection 
with the settlement program. 

I have mentioned the two basic prin- 
ciples. The Government would be pro- 
tected in a fourfold way. The procure- 
ment agencies are responsible for making 
the contracts in the first instance. Being 
in possession of all the facts they should 
settle the contracts upon their termina- 
tion. It would be utterly absurd and 
ridiculous to create an expanded Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for the purpose of 
conducting the investigations and studies 
on which to base settlements of con- 
tracts. The various Government con- 
tracting agencies already have their own 
auditing personnel, They made the con- 
tracts; and they are in possession of all 
the facts and conditions and are able, 
with their own organizations, to carry 
out the investigations and fix the terms 
of the settlements. 

The bill would establish a director of 
contract settlement, to supervise the ac- 
tivities of the procurement agencies in 
connection with contract settlements 
and interim financing. Under the terms 
of the bill, the appropriate committees 
of the Senate and the House would main- 
tain continuous surveillance over the op- 
erations of the procurement agencies. 
The bill expressly provides for reports 
to be made to the Congress from time to 
time during the progress of the settle- 
ment of contracts, so that the Congress 
will be constantly in touch with what is 
going on in regard to contract settle- 
ment. If it discovers that there is any 
wastefulness or neglect to carry out the 
purposes of the law to bring about speedy 
and prompt settlements, the Congress 
can enact additional legislation to cover 
the situation. 

The bill also provides a system of in- 
terim financing for the holders of con- 
tracts, so that as a result of the termina- 
tion of the contracts they may not be 
placed in a dangerous financial situation 
because of their inability to obtain 
prompt payment for their work. The 
bill has very carefully worded provisions 
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in that respect, which were drafted in 
great detail in consultation with the 
various procurement offices and with the 
representatives of corporations having 
had experience in connection with ter- 
minated contracts. In that respect I be- 
lieve that the bill in its present form is 
as carefully prepared as could be ex- 
pected, and I am sure that it will prove 
satisfactory to the war agencies in car- 
rying out the purposes intended. 

The bill also undertakes to require the 
procurement agencies to give advance 
notice of contemplated terminations of 
contracts so as to facilitate the efficient 
use of materials, manpower, and facili- 
ties for war and for civilian purposes. 

It also provides a method for the re- 
moval and storage of the materials which 
are left on hand, such as machinery and 
. equipment which may no longer be need- 
ed in connection with war production. 

The bill also provides that if not re- 
moved within 60 days, the contractor may 
Temove and store such property at Gov- 
ernment risk and expense. 

The bill expressly removes personal 
financial liability of contracting officers, 
a matter which is very important in con- 
nection with bringing about a speedy 
settlement of contracts. It seems to me 
that with $14,000,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts already terminated, and with 
many thousands of small contractors in- 
volved, it would be a very serious situa- 
tion for the country if we failed to pro- 
vide a quick, fair, and equitable method 
of settlement of those claims, removal 
of the inventories on the floors of the 
contraetors, and the removal of the 
machinery which they no longer need in 
order to allow them to convert to civilian 
production. 

I believe the bill is very effective in 
that respect and will enable the con- 
tracting officers to make settlements, 
and place contractors in a position where 
they may quickly reconvert to civilian 
production. 

The bill contains provisions for the 
preservation of records made in connec- 
tion with those settlements so as to fa- 
cilitate prosecutions for fraud wher- 
ever fraud may be discovered. 

The bill also sets up very serious pen- 
alties for any violations of its provisions. 
I think that in every way the bill covers 
every feature that should be covered in 
a bill of this nature to enable contracts 
to be speedily settled permitting the con- 
cerns involved to return to civilian 
activities. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask him 
a question at this point? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. On page 72 of the bill, 
section 15 (a) provides as follows: 

Whenever any payment is made from Gov- 
ernment funds to any war contractor or other 
person as an advance, partial, or final pay- 
ment on any termination claim, or pursuant 
to any loan, guaranty, or agreement for the 
purchase of any loan, or any commitment in 
connection therewith, entered into by the 
Government, no officer or other Government 
agent authorizing or approving such pay- 
ment or settlement, or certifying the voucher 
for such pa: ment, or making the payment in 
accordance with a duly certified youcher— 
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Here is the language to which I wish 
to invite attention— 
shall be personally liable for such payment, 
in the absence of fraud on his part. 


I ask the Senator from Montana if 
that Ianguage does not leave a loophole 
wide open for a defense, even in a case 
of gross negligence so long as there is no 
proof that personal gain was had by the 
officer?’ I am not talking about the con- 
tractor but about the man who negotiates 
and puts through the settlement in ter- 
mination, namely, the representative of 
the Government. It must be realized 
that there will be literally thousands of 
such representatives of the Government. 
The Ordnance Department alone has 
about 19 different offices; the Signal De- 
vartment has a great many; the Navy has 
under it the various naval districts, and 
the Quartermaster Corps has many dif- 
ferent organizations. The settlements 
will be made in a particular locality by 
the agency involved. I am wondering if 
this proposal would not let the bars 
down so low that some person could care- 
lessly or negligently, without checking, 
act wrongfully in connection with the 
settlements. Would it not be better to 
use the language “fraud or negligence” 
or “fraud or gross negligence”? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the Senator 
from West Virginia has stated a reason- 
able apprehension. However, when the 
Senator considers the situation very 
carefully I believe he will find that a 
provision such as he has suggested would 
so slow up the process of settling the 
claims as to create a very serious con- 
dition throughout the country. Fur- 
thermore, the officer who is guilty of 
gross negligence can be disciplined under 
the present rules and regulations of the 
war agencies. He can be removed from 
office or be prosecuted. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, allow 
me to invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that in the tool sale at De- 
troit the officer involved was promoted 
and transferred. In several other sim- 
ilar cases there have been promotions 
and transfers. So far, I have been un- 
able to find any instance in which neg- 
ligence was punished. 

Mr. MURRAY. The case to which the 
Senator has referred was not in connec- 
tion with the settlement of a contract; 
it was in connection with an entirely 
different situation. Furthermore, the 
Comptroller General has made no ob- 
jection, such as the Senator raises here, 
to the language now in the bill. If the 
Comptroller General, who is vitally in- 
terested in protecting the Government 
from fraud, waste, or extravagance, 
thought that such a provision as the one 
suggested by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was necessary, I am sure he would 
have insisted on it being incorporated in 
the bill. However, the Comptroller 
General knows that if such a provision 
were inserted in the bill at the place sug- 
gested by the Senator it would render 
the bill so impossible of accomplishing 
the purposes intended that we would 
have a real crisis in connection with the 
settlement of these claims, 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator misunderstood me. I invite his 
attention to the same page of the bill and 
specifically with regard to the language 
under the subheading “The General Ac- 
counting Office,” which reads as follows: 

Any other provision of law notwithstand- 
ing, the function of the General Accounting 
Office with respect to any termination set- 
tlement made, authorized, ratified, or ap- 
proved by a contracting agency shall be 
confined to determining, after final settle- 
ment, (1) whether the settlement payments 
to the war contractor were made in accord- 
ance with the settlement— 


Not whether they were based on the 
correct figures, but whether they were 
made in accordance with the terms of 
the settleinent agreed upon, and— 

(2) Whether the records transmitted to it, 
or other information, warrant a reasonable 
belief that the settlement was induced by 
fraud. 


So the Gen-ral Accounting Office ap- 
parently has nothing to do except check 
the amount of the check against the 
agreement, and with no authority to go 
behind the agreement to ascertain 
whether the representations made were 
accurate, or whether the figures might 
have been erroneously handled. 

Mr. MURRAY. The General Account- 
ing Office has the function, however, of 
carrying on investigations to determine 
as to what extent anything like what 
the Senator has referred to occurred 
in the process of settling the claims, and 
to report to the Congress so that if it 
should be found that any glaring cases 
of gross negligence or carelessness, which 
would result in great loss to the Govern- 
ment, had occurred, additional legisla- 
tion can be enacted to overcome such 
conditions. However, at the present 
time it is more important to have legis- 
lation, even though there may be some 
instances of losses through carelessness 
or negligence, which will make it pos- 
sible to bring about speedy settlements. 
It has been found under existing laws 
and conditions that these contracts are 
piling up. As I mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago, I recall the representative 
of the Stewart-Warner Co. coming to 
the Small Business Committee offices 
one day, with officers from the Navy De- 
partment, in connection with a contract 
that had been terminated nearly a year 
ago which the procurement officers were 
afraid to settle for fear that the General 
Accounting Office would hold them in- 
dividually responsible for having paid 
money that they should not have paid. 

If we are going to have a contract set- 
tlement bill at all, we have got to have 
one that is effective and efficient. We 
have never had in this country before a 
situation like that confronting us today. 
At the end of the last war there were 
only approximately $4,000,000,000 in con- 
tracts terminated. We have already 
terminated $14,000,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts, and, if the war in Europe were to 
end in a few weeks, we would have $25,- 
060,000,000 more added immediately. So, 
it can be readily seen what would happen 
if the country were to be confronted with 
that situation without legislation which 
would make it possible for the procure- 
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ment agencies to carry out. expeditious 
settlements of the various claims. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. I presume the committee 
has given consideration in connection 
with the termination of war contracts to 
the great number of men who will be un- 
employed after they are terminated. 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly, that phase 
of the matter has been considered. 

Mr. DAVIS. As has already been 
pointed out by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the committee is 
going to consider the question of unem- 
ployment insurance and all related 
questions, especially those affecting the 
men returning from the-war. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. The 
unemployment situation in connection 
with the termination of war contracts 
has not as yet developed to a sufficient 
extent to make it a serious problem. 
There has been some slight lessening in 
the numbers employed in war work dur- 
ing the past year, but it is not a serious 
question at the present time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Referring to the discus- 
sion between the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from West Virginia a 
few moments ago as to the Comptroller 
General, I presume the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has considered and approved the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Comptroller 
General has gone over the bill very care- 
fully and takes the position that, if we 
must have contract-termination legisla- 
tion in order to expedite the settlement 
of war-contract claims, this proposed 
legislation carries out that purpose as 
effectively as could be expected. I will 
ask that the statement of the Comptrol- 
ler General be incorporated in the REC- 
orp at this point, and I will read the con- 
cluding language as follows: 

Finally, Mr. Warren ended his letter with 
the following statement: . 

“While as hereinbefore stated, I am still 
of the view that there should be an inde- 
pendent audit and review of proposed settle- 
ments prior to the making of final payments 
thereunder, nevertheless, I have no objec- 
tions to offer to the bill S. 1718, except as 
hereinbefore noted, as it is believed that 
the provisions of the bill, if properly admin- 
istered, are adequate to accomplish the an- 
nounced objective thereof.” 


I ask that the entire statement of the 
Comptroller General be printed in the 
Record at this point, starting on page 
11 and extending to the middle of 
page 12, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


VI. STATEMENT BY THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

On February 15, 1944, the chairman of 
your War Contracts Subcommittee forwarded 
S. 1718 to the Honorable Lindsay Warren, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
and requested his comments on the bill. It 
was felt that the Comptroller’s views on the 
bill were of great importance not only be- 
cause he had previously raised the question 
of whether cr not final settlements should be 
made by the General Accounting Office but 
because the Comptroller has always evidenced 
an interest in strengthening the legislative 
process and in preventing wasteful expendi- 
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tures that might well serve as a shining ex- 
ample to be followed by other agencies of the 
Government. 

On February 22, 1944, Mr. Warren replied to 
the chairman's letter, stressing “the need for 
enactment of appropriate legislation and the 
formulation by the Congress of the policy 
and procedure to be followed in the settle- 
ment and payment of obligations under war 
contracts which may be terminated. He also 
reiterated his belief that final settlements 
should be made “only after an audit and re- 
view of the proposed settlements by an inde- 
pendent agency. However, and especially 
in the absence of such a provision,” stated 
Mr. Warren, “I am convinced that an inde- 
pendent agency should exercise effective con- 
trol over the program and it is noted that the 
bill provides for an independent agency— 
the Office of Contract Settlement—clothed 
with supervisory and regulatory authority 
which should be effective, if properly exer- 
cised and administered, to control termina- 
tion settiements and payments in the various 
war-contracting agencies and bring uniform- 
ity to the program.” 

Mr. Warren then suggested two amend- 
ments. The first amendment eliminates 
subsection (a) of section 23, which would 
authorize the Director of Contract Settle- 
ment to delegate any authority and discre- 
tion conferred upon him to the head of any 
Government agency, and to authorize suc- 
cessive redelegation of such authority and 
discretion, Mr. Warren pointed out that this 
provision would allow the Director to dele- 
gate all his supervisory powers back to the 
contracting agencies. The second amend- 
ment clarifies section 16 on the role of the 
General Accounting Office. 
first sentence in this section and makes it 
clear that the operations of the General 
Accounting Office in detecting fraud depend 
on the adequacy of the records submitted to 
it. It also maintains th jurisdiction of the 
Comptroller General except to the extent 
such jurisdiction is limited by the act. 

Both of these amendments are acceptable 
to your subcommittee. 

Finally, Mr. Warren ended his letter with 
the following statement: 

“While as hereinbefore stated, I am still 
of the view that there should be an inde- 
pendent audit and review of proposed settle- 
ments prior to the making of final payments 
thereunder, nevertheless, if the Congress, as 
a matter of public policy, should decide 
otherwise, I have no objections to offer to 
the bill S. 1718, except as hereinbefore noted, 
as it is believed that the provisions of the 
bill, if properly administered, are adequate 
to accomplish the announced objective 
thereof.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is any doubt in the world 
with reference to the absolute necessity 
of this proposed legislation. The con- 
tracting agencies have all studied this 
bill; the committees that have been work- 
ing on it have gone into it very carefully; 
the corporations to be affected by it have 
had their expert accountants and expert 
advisers study the bill, and it seems to 
meet with the general approval of the 
country. I do not know of any objection 
that has been urgéd to the bill as it is 
now pending before the Senate. There 
may be some need for clarifying amend- 
ments; there may be something that 
might be added to the bill in some re- 
spects, but, so far as the bill is concerned 
as now worded, it is designed to and will 
carry out the objective which is sought, 
and that is to avoid the piling up of con- 
tracts and the danger of creating wide- 
spread bankruptcy among war con- 
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tractors because of their inability to get 
the money out of their contracts. 

A question was raised in the early part 
of the debate with regard to the human 
problems connected with the subject of 
reconversion. Of course, as I have al- 
ready stated, I believe that the human 
question is quite as vital and quite as 
important as the property question. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
I are willing to go forward, as we have 
stated several times, with the preparation 
of the over-all legislation and with the 
study of proper measures to provide un- 
employment compensation in connection 
with this whole program. Certainly that 
must be done. It is absolutely necessary 
that we avoid any serious unemployment 
conditions developing during the prog- 
ress of reconversion, and if some unem- 
ployment does develop we must be ready 
with an unemployment compensation 
system which will take care of the situa- 
tion. I am confident that legislation of 
that kind can be prepared very quickly 
if we go to work at it when this bill is 
out of the way. The Military Affairs 
Subcommittee which is now studying 
those subjects will continue its hearings, 
and I think with the cooperation of the 
Senate Post-War Planning Committee, 
we should be able to report some over-all 
legislation comprising the objectives 
which are set forth in the statement is- 
sued by the labor organizations demand- 
ing a fuller program of reconversion. 

I think that that is all I have to say 
for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
KILGORE]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, with 
regard to the amendment I offered I have 
a few things I should like to say. The 
amendment does not in any way affect 
the provisions discussed by the able Sen- 
ator from Montana, but goes to other 
phases of the demobilization problem. I 
should like briefly to call attention to 
that aspect of the amendment. 

In the first place the amendment, in 
addition to provision for supervising 
contract termination, sets up a unified 
agency which will work simultaneously 
in directing the various agencies as to 
the four phases of the program. It in- 
cludes planning, cut-back, and return to 
civil production. It also contemplates 
a planning agency for the return to civil- 
ian production by the companies whose 
contracts have been terminated, and 
provides for the settlement of the termi- 
nated contracts, and the training and 
retraining of displaced war workers and 
servicemen who come back to seek a 
place in our civilian economy. It pro- 
vides unemployment compensation for 
released workers during the transition 
period in order to maintain our economy 
at a high level. 

It also seeks to enlist the major groups 
of our population—industry, agriculture, 
and labor—in the work of reconversion 
and demobilization, by securing their ac- 
tive cooperation in the work of the top 
agencies, and by having them act as 
channels for the constructive organized 
efforts of these groups in the making of 
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programs and policies for the transition 
to peace. In other words, it provides in 
the top bracket for an advisory commit- 
tee, who shall represent not only the 
three groups I have mentioned, but also 
the consumer group, in the study of what 
is necessary properly to return from a 
War economy to a peace economy. 

It sets up a program bureau within the 
over-all office, with a director of pro- 
gram planning, and a proper advisory 
council under him, which is tied up with 
the practical operation of the various 
war agencies seeking a gradual elimina- 
tion of wartime governmental control, at 
the same time encouraging the develop- 
ment of local and regional as well as na- 
tional programs to continue the momen- 
tum of the high wartime production. 

My attention was forcefully called to 
that matter today by a letter I received 
from a man who is handling manpower 
in one of our largest centers, who stated 
that uncontrolled termination of con- 
tracts, without supervision and without 
planning might cause chaos in certain 
localities, whereas the termination of 
contracts gradually, and the spreading of 
termination Nation-wide by careful plan- 
ning, would have a good effect. Let me 
give an illustration. The Ordnance De- 
partment decides to terminate a contract 
for gun mounts. Simultaneously the Sig- 
nal Corps decides to terminate a contract 
for signal equipment, the Quartermaster 
Corps decides to terminate a contract 
they have for equipment, and the Navy 
terminates a contract for motors. Those 
4 terminations could be spread Nation- 
wide if the matter were well planned, and 
1 termination could take place in each 
of 4 localities, instead of taking place 
simultaneously in the same locality. If, 
instead of shutting down one big plant 
in each of four big centers, there should 
be shut down four big plants in one big 
center, possibly from 80,000 to 100,000 
people would be made jobless imme- 
diately. 

The orderly disposition of surplus Fed- 
eral property is also taken into account, 
in accordance with general policies laid 
down by the Congress to safeguard the 
Public Treasury, to protect small busi- 
ness, and also to increase production 
employment, rather than leaving the 
disposal of surplus property to a host of 
executive agencies, without any policy 
directives from the Congress. 

For instance, recently 5,500 tons of 
wood screws were offered for sale by one 
depot. Those are items vitally needed 
in the civilian economy right now. They 
would all be grabbed up, quite properly, 
and would find a place, a helpful place, 
in the civilian economy without disturb- 
ing production anywhere. But the ad- 
vertising for sale in one bulk lot, by one 
agency of the Government, of 5,500 tons 
of wood screws, to be sold to one pur- 
chaser under a sealed bid, was an invi- 
tation to speculation and an invitation 
to profiteering at the expense of the civil- 
ian economy, and at the expense of the 
Government, 

Another item taken up in the amend- 
ment is the question of job placement, 
training, and increased unemployment 
benefits, which are provided for mus- 
tered-out veterans and released civilian 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no informa- 
tion as to how long the Senator desires 
to pursue his argument on his amend- 
ment, but in view of the fact that there 
are other matters in the bill which might 
be disposed of this afternoon, I was 
wondering whether the Senator would be 
willing that action on the other matters 
be taken, and his amendment go-over 
until tomorrow, with the understanding 
that the Senator have the floor when 
the Senate meets tomorrow. 

Mr. KILGORE. With that under- 
standing, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure that can 
be agreed to. 

Mr. KILGORE. If it is agreed to, I am 
willing to have other matters taken up. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
that is the understanding, I should like 
to move to strike out a certain provision 
which I think has been included the 
bill by inadvertence. I refer to section 
23, on page 86, beginning with line 12, 
where the bill provides: 

Nothing in this act shall prevent the 
Director from exercising any authority con- 


ferred upon him by any other statute or 
Executive order. 


It would appear that if we incorpo- 
rated the words “or Executive order” in 


the bill it would permit the director to 


take any Executive order in the future, 
or one issued in the past, in preference 
to the provisions of the bill. As I under- 
stand, there is no objection to striking 
out Pi provision on page 86, lines 12 
to 1 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator is asking to have 
striken from the bill the language at the 
bottom of page 86, lines 22 to 24. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, lines 12 to 14, 
which read: 

Nothing in this act shall prevent the 
Director from exercising any authority con- 
ferred upon him by any other statute or 
Executive order. 


“Or Executive order” is the language 
which should be stricken out. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have no objection to 
that language being stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think there is 
any objection to that. I am rather in- 
clined to think that language remained 
in the bill from the period when it was 
contemplated placing the Director of 
Contract Cancelation in the War 
Mobilization Board itself. Probably it is 
an explanatory statement. If not, I do 
not see any real purpose for it, and I see 
no objection to striking it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, after 
consulting with the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] I have come to the conclusion 
that there is a real need for a specific 
mandate to the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration to assist small business con- 
cerns in preparing themselves for termi- 
nation, and to advise them on how to 


workers during the period of conversion. obtain interim financing and secure fair 
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settlements. I would therefore like to 
propose on behalf of myself and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, an amendment to sec- 
tion 20 (f), to follow at the end of that 
subsection, after line 3, on page 84. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the proposed amendment, 

The Cmr CLERK. On page 84, after 
line 3, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation is 
hereby directed— 

(a) to disseminate information among 
small business concerns with respect to in- 
terim financing, termination settlements, re- 
moval and storage of termination inventories 
pursuant to the provisions of this act and 
the regulations of the director: 

(b) to assist small business concerns in 
connection with the securing of interim fi- 
naneing and the preparation of applica- 
tions for such interim financing; the effecting 
of termination settlements; and the removal 
and storage of termination inventories, in 
order to assure that small business concerns 
receive fair and equitable treatment from 
prime contractors and intermediate subcon- 
tractors in connection with the termination 
of war contracts. 


Mr. MURRAY. The purpose of that 
amendment is to have the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, through its person- 
nel, assist small contractors in preparing 
their claims in connection with the set- 
tlement of their contracts, and also in 
connection with interim financing and 
other matters, where the small contrac- 
tors are not equipped with the expert 
assistants necessary to handle problems 
of that kind. I see no reason why that 
should not be done, 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I see no objection to 
that amendment, but does not the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation have all 
the authority that is suggested in the 
proposed amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not think the 
Corporation would be required to do that 
work. It has the personnel and has the 
ability to do it, but I do not think it 
would be required to do it without the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. MALONEY. It is pretty generally 
being done now, is it not? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Corporation may 
render assistance, but, of course, when 
contracts begin to be terminated in larger 
volume it may become necessary for the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to put 
additional workers on that kind of work 
to assist the contractors in preparing 
their forms. 

Mr. MALONEY. I ask this question 
for information: Does the Senator see 
wherein the proposed amendment in any 
way increases the power of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation? 

Mr. MURRAY, No; it does not. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Who prepares the ap- 
plications at the present time? 

Mr. MURRAY. Who prepares the ap- 
plications for the small contractors? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. They prepare them 
themselves, or receive assistance, per- 
haps, from the procurement agencies to 
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some extent. I do not know to what 
extent. As a general rule, I think they 


have to hire a lawyer or an expert ac- 
countant, and it seems to me that with 
the trained personnel in the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation who are familiar with 
the problems it would be a simple matter 
for them to aid in working out these 
forms for the smaller concerns. 

Mr. LANGER. I take it then it is not 
the intention in this amendment to set 
up a vast army of employees located in 
different areas of the United States to 
prepare the applications in different 
sections of the country. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; there is no such 
intention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] on page 84 after line 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 69, line 9, by 
striking out the words “by agreement 
with the other.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerx. On page 69, in line 
9 of the committee amendment it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “by agree- 
ment with the other.” 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, my 
reason for suggesting the amendment is 
that the wording of the bill is misleading. 
In subsection (f) on page 69 we find these 
words: 

Whenever any dispute exists between any 
war contractor and a subcontractor regarding 
any termination claim, either of them— 


And then come the words which I pro- 
pose to strike out by my amendment— 
by agreement with the other— 


And then comes the following lan- 
guage— 
may submit the dispute— 

(1) to the Appeal Board in accordance with 
subsection (d) of this section; 

(2) to a contracting agency for mediation 
or arbitration whenever authorized by the 
agency or required by the Director. 


In other words, by leaving in the words 
“either of them,” either party is given the 
right to appeal, but by the wording as it 
now stands, without striking out the 
words “by agreement with the other,” it 
means that appeal can be taken only by 
agreement between the parties who are 
in conflict. 

Mr. MURRAY. That leaves both par- 
ties in the same position. It may be that 
the contractor would prefer to take his 
case to the courts and have his rights 
adjudicated by the courts, instead of tak- 
ing the appeal. So that this provision 
Was put in the measure expressly for the 
purpose of giving that privilege to the 
contractor—the right to go into court 
with his claim if he does not want to fol- 
low the procedure outlined in the bill with 
regard to appeals to the Board. The sub- 
contractors should be free to sue if they 
want to do so in-the State courts, as they 
normally would. Any provision allowing 
appeals by subcontractors without an 
agreement on the part of the prime con- 
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tractors would be a one-way proposition. 
The prime contractor could not prevent 
the subcontractor from suing in the State 
court, even if the prime contractor was 
willing to go to the Appeal Board. 

Mr. KILGORE. If that was the intent, 
Mr. President, it was misleading to me, 
because I thought from the wording as 
it now is that either of them could ap- 
peal, I cannot see why the wording “may 
by agreement” was not used here, as it 
is used in most laws. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
make a statement in answer to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? The Senator 
from Montana has made a very accurate 
statement of the purpose. A subcontrac- 


tor who has not been recognized by the 


Government has no right to appeal to 
the Appeal Board. He has a right to go 
to a court. If the Government recog- 
nizes him he has an absolute right to 
appeal to the Appeal Board or go to 
court at his election. 

But a subcontractor who has no con- 
tractual relation with the Government, 
and who has not been recognized by the 
Government, can, by agreement with his 
prime contractor, say, “We will settle the 
whole thing by going to the Appeal 
Board”. That is why the language “by 
agreement with the other” is placed in 
the measure. The Government does not 
have anything to do with the decision 
made by the subcontractor and the prime 
contractor in that respect. If by agree- 
ment they decide to go to the Appeal 
Board they can go to that Board. Of 
course if the subcontractor has been rec- 
ognized by the Government he has a 
right to go to the Appeal Board anyway. 
But in the other situation, where the 
prime contractor could not compel. the 
subcontractor to go before the Appeal 
Board, he might want to go into court, 
as the Senator from Montana has ex- 
plained. 

Mr, KILGORE, Is there any way the 
subcontractor can force the United 
States to recognize him in the event he 
feels that the prime contractor is not 
treating him fairly? 

Mr. GEORGE. He can go into court, 

Mr. KILGORE. He can go into court 
only against the prime contractor? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr, KILGORE, The point is that it 
leaves to the Government a discretionary 
power. The Government agencies may 
recognize certain contractors, but if they 
elect not to recognize the subcontractors 
they can automatically exclude them, 
and force them into expensive litigation 
in the courts. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, but if the 
subcontractor and the prime contractor 
agree, the subcontractor could go before 
the appeal board, 

Mr. KILGORE. The point I am mak- 
ing is that if the Government does not 
recognize the subcontractor, and if the 
prime contractor insists on the agree- 
ment provided by the language of the 
committee amendment, there is no way 
by which the subcontractor can protect 
himself. He is at the mercy of the prime 
contractor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, there is 
every reason to expect that agreements 
will be reached between the prime con- 
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tractors and the subcontractors, because 
the prime contractors will be assured 
that the Government will approve of 
settlements that are made through the 
appeal to the board, so that it seems to 
me there would be very few instances 
where there would be a failure to agree 
to the appeal. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand, but I 
have always found that in an eight-line 
mule team there was always one mule 
who would buck and balk and that is the 
reason for my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], on page 69, line 9. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
a few additional amendments to offer. 
They are in the nature of corrections. 
The first amendment I offer is on page 
48, in line 9. The language “subsection 
(b)“ should be changed to read “subsec- 
tion (c).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the aménd- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. "MURRAY. I offer a further 
amendment on page 53, in line 9. The 
word “and” should be changed to read 
“any.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, that is 
all for the present. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. .On page 69, in line 
21, the bill reads: 

For the purpose of expediting the adju- 
dication of termination claims, the Court of 
Claims is authorized to appoint not more 
than 10 auditors and not more than 20 
commissioners in addition to those pro- 
vided for by the act of February 24, 1925 
* * *, as amended by the act of June 
23, 1930. 


Mr. MURRAY. The Court of Claims 
has 6 commissioners now, and the bill 
would authorize the appointment of not 
more than 20. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator say 
the Court of Claims has only six auditors 
at the present time? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Court of Claims 
has no auditors. It has six commission- 
ers. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice that the lan- 
guage does not specify the amount of the 
salaries they are to receive. What sal- 
aries are to be paid them? 

Mr. MURRAY. They will be paid in 
accordance with the salaries provided 
for in the act. 

Mr. LANGER. What is that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. MURRAY. It is in accordance 
with the legislation governing the Court 
of Claims. I do not have the act before 
me at the moment. But the salaries 
paid will be in accordance with the ex- 
isting law. 
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Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator 
happen to know what salaries the com- 
missioners receive? 

Mr. MURRAY. No. However, it is 
absolutely necessary to have these addi- 
tional commissioners, in the face of the 
tremendous task which they will have 
toconfront. The provision for the addi- 
tional commissioners has been requested 
by the chief justice of the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to know 
whether the additional commissioners 
are to be paid $8,000 a year or $10,000 a 
year, or just what salaries they will re- 
ceive. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the commis- 
sioners do not receive any high salaries, 
but I am not familiar with the exact 
amounts paid them. Can the Senator 
from Georgia answer that question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the question rela- 
tive to the salaries paid to the commis- 
sioners of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not recall. We 
can obtain that information in chapter 
573 of 46 Statutes 799. But I do not 
recall the amount of the salaries they 
are paid. 

Mr. MURRAY. I shall endeavor to 
find that out in a few moments, - 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest that that in- 
formation can be obtained between now 
and the morning, and can be furnished 
tomorrow to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I think 
that concludes consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether that concludes consid- 
eration of the measure, with the excep- 
tion of the information requested by the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in answer to the question 
raised by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] with reference to the 
salaries of United States commissioners, 
I wish to say that I now have before 
me the provisions of title 28, section 270, 
of the United States Code Annotated. 
It provides that— 

Each of said commissioners shall devote 
all of his time to the duties of his office and 
receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. 


Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 


INVESTIGATION OF SEIZURE OF 
MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrrp] wishes to have the Senate 
consider a resolution dealing with an 
investigation of the seizure of the Mont- 
gomery Ward plant. I have suggested 
some amendments which I understand 
are acceptable. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 286. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 286), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
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thereof, is authorized and directed to make a 
full and complete investigation of the action 
of the Attorney General of the United States 
in seizing the plant of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., in foreibly removing the chairman of its 
board of directors from the premises, and in 
the use of military force in connection there- 
with, with a view to ascertaining whether 
such action was warranted and authorized 
under the laws of the United States. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
Places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, and to make such ex- 
penditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographie services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the commit- 
tee under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $1,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Delaware that 
I have suggested some amendments 
which I think will certainly obviate any 
objection which I had to consideration of 
the measure if the Senator is willing to 
have the amendments read. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, have agreed that with these 
amendments there is no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the resolution be left 
in its present status, but that the author 
of the resolution, myself, be permitted 
to modify it by striking out all of the 
resolution beginning in line 10 on page 1, 
and continuing down to line 12 on page 
2. My reason for making that request 
is that under the Senate rules a resolu- 
tion asking for an appropriation for an 
investigation must be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the 
part which the Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to have elim- 
inated the part providing for an appro- 
priation? I may state for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware and 
other Senators that my own view is that 
the Committee on the Judiciary already 
has ample jurisdiction to investigate not 
only the Montgomery Ward case but any 
other cases arising as a result of an 
Executive order or proclamation issued 
by the President. The committee is now 
proceeding to do so. But the Senator 
from Virginia has offered the resolution, 
and I have no objection to it, providing 
it is made to harmonize with the resolu- 
tion heretofore offered and agreed to, 
and under which the Committee on the 
Judiciary is proceeding. Of course, I 
would be the last one to wish to haye the 
investigation a one-sided or one-way 
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one. In order that such a situation 
might be obviated, I had suggested that 
in line 2 of the resolution, after the word 
“thereof”, the following be inserted: 

For the information of the Senate, and 
as a basis for any legislation the committee 
may deem it advisable to recommend. 


That language is the language of the 
original McCarran resolution. 

The only reason for investigations by 
Senate committees is to furnish the Sen- 
ate information which will operate as a 
basis for any legislation the committee 
may recommend. 

I have also suggested that in line 7, 
after the word “therewith”, the following 
language be inserted: 

Together with a full and complete investi- 
gation of the facts regarding the policies, 
relationships, and controversies between 
Montgomery Ward & Co., and its employees 
prior to and leading up to the taking over 
of such plants by the Government of the 
United States through any of its agencies. 


Consequently, Mr. President, under this 
resolution, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary would not merely investigate the 
taking over of the plant by the military, 
but would also investigate the policies, 
controversies, and relationships between 
Montgomery Ward & Co. and its employ- 
ees, leading up to the taking over the 
plant, so that the investigation would be 
a real investigation of the conditions 
leading up to the taking over of the plant, 
as well as an investigation of the actual 
taking over of the plant by the military. 

In addition, I have suggested as a fur- 
ther amendment that on page 1, in line 
7, beginning with the word “with”, the 
language down to and including lines 8 
and 9 be stricken out. That is the lan- 
guage which would instruct the commit- 
tee to report as to the validity of the 
actual taking over of the plant by the 
military. That matter is one upon which 
only the courts can pass. I feel, and the 
chairman of the committee also has ex- 
pressed the same view, that it is not the 
function of the committee to pass on the 
legality of the action, but that its func- 
tion is to investigate the facts and bring 
them to the attention of the Senate. 

I have no objection to that sort of an 
investigation. I think that is the type 
of investigation which already is author- 
ized and is being conducted by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. But the sug- 
gested amendments make the resolution 
harmonize with the other one. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President I wish to 
say that I have gone over the amend- 
ments carefully, and I have no objection 
to them. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Maine in a moment. I 
have already promised to yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, my ob- 
jection is based on my understanding 
that the Committee on the Judiciary is 
going ahead with an investigation. Is 
the investigation provided for in the res- 
olution a separate one? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, Mr. President; it 
is not a separate one. In fact; the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary already is en- 
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gaged in that investigation, as I said a 
while ago. The committee has already 
proceeded, and has sent a man to Chi- 
cago. The resolution simply calls the 
attention of the Judiciary Committee to 
the Montgomery Ward case and author- 
izes it to make the same kind of investi- 
gation it is already making in regard 
to it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Does it simply au- 
thorize what it already has authority 
to do? 

Mr. BARKLEY. What it has author- 
ity to do in general terms, but without 
reference to the particular company. 
That is true. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I withdraw the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has spoken of another resolution, 
and an investigation and study under it. 
Does the Senator refer to the Shipstead 
resolution? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. It is the reso- 
lution which was adopted 3 or 4 weeks 
ago, authorizing the committee to in- 
vestigate all Executive orders and 
proclamations issued by the President 
since March 4, 1933. 

Mr. WHITE. The next question I 
wish to ask is whether the Shipstead 
resolution would authorize an inquiry 
into a situation which had arisen sub- 
sequent to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think so. I believe 
that resolution is continuing authority 
on the part of the committee, not only 
as to proclamations and orders issued 
prior to that date, but those which may 
come along concurrently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to modify the resolution, beginning 
after line 9 on page 1, by eliminating 
lines 10, 11, and 12 on that page, and 
down to and including line 12 on page 2. 
As I explained, the purpose is to avoid 
referring the resolution, under the rules 
of the Senate, to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, on page 1, line 2, after 
the word “thereof”, to insert “for the 
information of the Senate, and as a basis 
for any legislation the committee may 
deem it advisable to recommend”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The amendment was again stated. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I believe 
that amendment strengthens the resolu- 
tion, and I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Presigent, I offer 
another amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “therewith”, to insert 
“together with a full and complete in- 
vestigation of the facts regarding the 
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policies, relationships, and controversies 
between Montgomery Ward & Co. and its 
employees prior to and leading up to the 
taking over of such plants by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States through 
any of its agencies.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
another amendment to offer, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “therewith”, to 
strike out “with a view to ascertaining 
whether such action was warranted and 
authorized under the laws of the United 
States.” 

That language would seek to confer 
upon the committee jurisdiction to pass 
upon the validity and legality of the act 
of taking the plant, which is a matter 
for the courts and not for a committee 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, with 
those amendments, I have no objection 
to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
resolution, as amended. 

The modified resolution (S. Res. 286), 
submitted by Mr, Byrp on April 28, 1944, 
as amended, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, for the information of the Senate, 
and as a basis for any legislation the com- 
mittee may deem it advisable to recommend, 
is authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation of the action of the 
Attorney General of the United States in 
seizing the plant of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
in forcibly removing the chairman of its 
board of directors from the premises, and in 
the use of military force in connection 
therewith, together with a full and complete 
investigation of the facts regarding the poli- 
cies, relationships, and controversies between 
Montgomery Ward & Co., and its employees 
prior to and leading up to the taking over 
of such plants by the Government of the 
United States through any of its agencies. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day afternoon we attached an amend- 
ment to the Agriculture bill providing for 
a continuation of the school lunch pro- 
gram. I supported and voted for this 
measure at the request of many school 
officers, school educators, and teachers in 
North Dakota and was particularly hap- 
py when the bill was amended to provide 
that the school lunch program should 
continue through this year, all of 1945, 
and the first 6 months of 1946 because, 
presumably, the war will either last that 
long or we may have bad post-war con- 
ditions. 

This morning I was pleased: by an 
article in the Christian Science Monitor 
and I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have the article made a part of this 
RECORD. 

Certainly if the United States can feed 
the children of other places all over the 
world, we can feed those of our own 
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country. The record of the Selective 
Service Board shows that 144 percent of 
those of draft age were turned down be- 
cause of malnutrition. As long as I am 
a Member of the Senate I will support 
any legislation which will keep all of our 
little children from going hungry, 
whether they be located in North Dakota, 
the far West, the deep South, or any 
other part of the United States. With 
the largest income, running far, far into 
the billions more than this country has 
seen in all its history, there is no excuse 
for want, misery, suffering, and starva- 
tion on the part of little boys and girls 
who will some day be the citizens of this 
country to whom posterity will look for 
the preservation of America. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
Senate Acts To Salvage School Lunch 
Program,” which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, published at Bos- 
ton, under date of May 2, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE ACTS TO SALVAGE SCHOOL-LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


(By Mary Hornaday) 

Wasxineton, May 2.—The Senate moved 
today to salvage and extend even to one-room 
schools the school-lunch program which the 
House voted down a few weeks ago. 

Senate debate is centering around the Rus- 
sell bill, which would divide authority for the 
program between the War Food Administra- 
tion and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Heretofore, the War Food Administra- 
tion has had complete authority in the dis- 
tribution of Federal funds for school lunches. 

Educators, spearheading their campaign 
through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, have been arguing that the program 
could be reaching more children in a more 
effective way if local education authorities 
were given more responsibility in the pro- 
gram. The Office of Education proposed to- 
day before a Senate Agriculture subcommit- 
tee through Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, that States be 
required to match Federal funds dollar for 
dollar, but this was opposed by the National 
Education Association, which argued: “Those 
States least able to match these funds are the 
ones who need the most, since they have less 
money and more children.” 

The House omitted funds for the school- 
lunch program for the coming year because 
the program, started by the old Work Projects 
Administration, has no statutory standing. 

About 4,445,000 children in 30,000 schools 
in the United States are receiving lunches or 
milk paid for in part by the Focd Distribution 
Administration at the present time. Of these, 
12 percent are served free meals, 4 percent are 
served at less than prevailing charges, and 32 
percent are served milk only. The rest of the 
children pay the prevailing charge even 
though this is less than cost. 

The Office of Education estimates that an- 
other 30,000 schools have provided lunches 
for about 4,000,000 students without Federal 
monetary aid. 

In their search for a proper basis for a per- 
manent school-lunch program, the Senators 
have considered three bills: 

1. The Russell bill would appropriate $65,- 
000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
school-lunch feed and $3,000,000 to the Office 
of Education for training of technical and 
supervisory personnel to operate local pro- 
grams, The Office of Education funds wou!d 
have to be matched by the States. Money 
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from both agencies would be apportioned on 
& basis of school enrollment to public and 
nonprofit schools of high-school grades and 
under on a basis of need. 

2. The Smith-Ellender bill would appropri- 
ate $50,000,000 to be administered by State 
departments of education through the United 
States Office of Education to provide lunches 
and nutrition instruction to school children. 
During the first year, the State and local 
systems would be required to contribute 30 
percent of the funds and thereafter half the 
total expenditures. 

8. The Wagner bill would continue the 
present school-lunch set-up, allowing the 
War Food Administration to spend $80,000,- 
000 of its funds for this purpose, compared 
with $50,000,000 this year. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post. Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of several 
postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Elwyn R. Shaw to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Byron B. Harlan to be United 
States attorney for the southern district 
of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William M. Lindsay to be United 
States marshal for the district of Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold K. Claypool to be United 
States marshal for the southern district 
of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of S. Pinkney Tuck to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Egypt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of R. Henry Norweb to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Portugal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the nominations of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until Thursday, May 
4, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 3 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
S. Pinkney Tuck to be Envoy Extraord- 
inary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Egypt. 
R. Henry Norweb to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Portugal. 


THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Elwyn R. Shaw to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of Illi- 
nois, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Byron B. Harlan to be United States at- 
torney for the southern district of Ohio. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
William M. Lindsay to be United States 
marshal for the district of Kansas. 
Harold K. Claypool to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of Ohio. 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 
Hugh W. Parks, Canalou. 
Ida F. Davison, Elkland. 
Joseph C. Mosley, Mokane. 
Earl A, Banning, Oregon. 
TEXAS 


William G. Fuchs, Thrall. 
Sarah B. Morris, Voth. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 3, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, by whom light is 
sown for the righteous and gladness for 
the upright in heart, we are mindful of 
Thy gracious promise: “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” From that pride 
which is the root of evil do Thou spare us, 
and endow us with that grace which is 
the beginning of virtue. Without com- 
plaint and in the spirit of high privilege 
we pray that we may bear our responsi- 
bilities and perform our whole duty. 
Thou to whom all power and wisdom 
belongeth, possess our minds that our 
procedure may be just and upright. 

Heavenly Father, a free country dic- 
tates its own destiny; how solemn the 
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thought that the law of liberty becomes 
supreme and that sentence is pronounced 
by ourselves. By the power of public 
opinion, the influence of home, and the 
law of the state—by these we are to be 
judged. In our Republic we follow not 
a path galled by chains that fret and 
weary the human soul but seek the 
highway with Thy light like a beacon 
before our waiting eyes. We pray for a 
mighty crusade against all giant evils 
and for those girders of unselfishness 
which form a human bridge by which the 
perishing may climb to life and safety. 
Grant that the consummation of this 
noble hope may be realized and become 
a disinfectant in all sections of our broad 
land. In the name of the Son of Man, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 4278. An act to provide for the con- 
trol and eradication of certain animal and 
plant pests and diseases, to facilitate co- 
operation with the States in fire control, 
to provide for the more efficient protection 
and management of the national forests, to 
facilitate the carrying out of agricultural 
conservation and related agricultural pro- 
grams, to facilitate the operation of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, to aid in the orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Smiru, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and Mr. AIKEN 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act 
to provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments: 

1, Department of the Navy. 

2. Department of War. 


ERADICATION OF INSECT PESTS, FOREST 
CONTROL, AND AGRICULTURAL CON- 
SERVATION 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 4278) to provide for the control 
and eradication of certain animal and 
plant pests and diseases, to facilitate 
cooperation with the States in fire con- 
trol, to provide for the more efficient 
protection and management of the na- 
tional forests, to facilitate the carrying 
out of agricultural conservation and re- 
lated agricultural programs, to facilitate 
the operation of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, to aid in the orderly 
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marketing of agricultural commodities, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and ask for the ap- 
pointment of conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. FLANNAGAN, COOLEY, 
Pace, Hope, and ANTON J. JOHNSON. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON ESTAB- 
LISHING POST-OFFICE BRANCHES AND 
STATIONS 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to file a sup- 
plemental report on the bill (H. R. 4517) 
to remove restrictions on establishing 
post-office branches and stations, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BURCH]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes that 
Members will not ask to proceed for 1 
minute. We have a special order of 2 
hours for today, after which the House 
will take up consideration of a tax bill. 
Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, did I 
understand the Speaker to say that I 

could not speak for 1 minute? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair suggested 
that Members not request time to speak 
for 1 minute, but the gentleman may sub- 
mit his request. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article and a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. LESINSKI]? i 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. LestnsKr addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation may 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this meet- 
ing will start at 1:30. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp, and I also ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fercan] may be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Weiss]? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask unanimous consent that leaves of 
absence be granted on May 5 and 6 to 
Mr. Bonner, of North Carolina, Mr. 
Capozzoui, of New York, Mr. BRADLEY, of 
Michigan, Mr. McWitu1ams, of Connecti- 
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cut, Mr. Foranp, of Rhode Island, and me, 
to attend the meeting of the Board of 
Visitors of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy called for that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BLAND]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, OUTLAND, Mr. Corree, and Mr. 
SUNDSTROM asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their own remarks in the 
Appendix.) 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, in 
one to include an editorial and in the 
other to include an article from a news- 
paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. KELLEY, Mr. TALBOT, 
Mr. McWrttiams, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Au- 
CHINCLOSS, Mr. BENNETT of Michigan, 
Mr. BUFFETT, Mr. HOWELL, Mr. JEFFREY, 
Mr. BisHop, Mr. KEARNEY, Mr. Day, Mr. 
PLUMLEY, Mr. BruMBAUGH, and Mr. 
Tower asked and were given permission 
to extend their own remarks in the 
REcorD.) 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. STEARNS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
Poland Still Lives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Compton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the Farm 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record in two 
places, in one to include a letter from a 
constituent and in the other a letter 
from the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, together 
with a petition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein a letter I have 
just received on the question of school 
lunches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa, 
{Mr. GILCHRIST]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on account of the absence of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. SCHIFFLER] 
I ask unanimous consent that he may 
have permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record in view of the great 
pert of today in the history of Po- 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ANDREWS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on 
the subject of the Dictatorial Practices of 
the New Deal Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMAS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD and to include therein a radio ad- 
dress of Governor Dewey, of New York, 
and a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LEONARD W. HALL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD on 
the subject Polish Constitution Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RODGERS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech by Mr. Clarence K. 
Streit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunpT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CRAWFORD]? 

There was no objection. 
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Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REcorp on the subject of 
Polish Constitution Day and also to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
to include therein a speech by the Hon- 
orable Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of 
the State of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York [Miss STANLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Record and to include therein an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. HILL]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD and 
to include therein a statement of myself 
with reference to Polish Constitution 
Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'BRIEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and to include 
therein a statement by Governor eros 
of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Hancock]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an address by Gov. J. How- 
ard McGrath, of Rhode Island, also an 
address by former Ambassador Bullitt. 
The cost thereof will be $117, according 

to letter I have received from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. I ask unani- 
mouse consent that these addresses may 
be included notwithstanding the addi- 
tional cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I offered an extension of 
my remarks the other day and it was 
ruled out because it violated the rules of 
the House. What is the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

Mr. CELLER. This is an address de- 
livered by Gov. J. Howard McGrath, 
of Rhode Island, an old line Democrat of 
that State, and an address by former 
Ambassador Bullitt, of Philadelphia. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, unless I can 
get unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an address therein recently delivered in 
New York by: my friend Eugene Gary, 
which would cost, I believe, $156, I shall 
object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to that request. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, then I make 
the request that I be permitted to extend 
my own remarks in the Record and to in- 
clude therein an address of Mr. Gary. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] temporar- 
ily withdraw his request? The Chair 
can only entertain one request at a time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and to include therein an 
address recently made in New York by 
my friend Eugene Gary, which exceeds 
the limit as fixed by the rules of the 
House. I believe the additional cost will 
be $156. I ask unanimous consent that 
this may be included notwithstanding 
the additional cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Cox]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my request that I may be permitted to 
extend my remarks in the Record and 
to include the address by Governor Mc- 
Grath, the additional cost being $117, 
and that this may be included notwith- 
standing the additional cost, and an ad- 
dress of former Ambassador Bullitt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a special or- 
der heretofore entered, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WASIELEWSKI] is 
recognized for 2 hours. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Sam RAYBURN, may be permit- 
ted to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I deem 
it a privilege to briefly address the House 
on this one hundred and fifty-third an- 
niversary of the adoption of the great 
Polish charter, known to all of the world 
as the Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

This historic document like our own 
great Constitution marks another mile- 
stone in human civilization and progress, 
and was doubtlessly the inspired work of 
the leaders of that day in Poland. 

The lofty purpose of the constitution 
was to elevate the people to a plane of 
permanent security and happiness, and 
moreover, to perpetuate the realm 
through a virile and a democratic citi- 
zenry. 

Well, on her way to the goal, Poland 
was thrice attacked and partitioned, her 
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progress interrupted, but the unquench- 
able spirit of her people burned without 
flicker for more than a century until 
after World War No. 1, when her perse- 
cution and suffering was terminated, and 
she as a rejuvinated, progressive Nation, 
assumed her rightful place in the world. 

Throughout her entire history Poland 
stood out as a bulwark of freedom, a 
haven of the oppressed and a defender of 
Christianity. Unfortunately for the 
world she fell victim to the conspiring 
Nazi hordes and today, though helpless 
in that she has temporarily lost her free- 
dom, she is not without hope. She was 
not abandoned. Eternal is the hope 
within her breast which will materialize 
in the near future when her complete 
emancipation is brought about by her 
own and the combined arms of her allies. 
Poland will march triumphantly with 
other democratic nations making his- 
toric contributions on her journey 
eternal. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the minority leader, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Martin] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3 stands out in the his- 
tory of Poiand as a memorable date. 
One hundred and fifty-three years ago, 
the people of Poland adopted a written 
constitution; a charter of freedom of the 
people. The constitution came after 
centuries of persecution; years of sub- 
jection. While Poland was vanquished 
4 years later the constitution has never 
died. 

The sparks of liberty have never 
burned out after years of despair. They 
still burn brightly and all Poland is 
looking forward to the day when the 
Republic of Poland will once more be 
free; free from the tyranny of the Nazis; 
free to give freedom, peace, and security 
to the Polish people. 

The Atlantic Charter was hailed as a 
beacon light for Poland. It gave to the 
Polish people the belief that with the 
vanquishing of Hitler, all their own land 
will be returned to the Polish Govern- 
ment. May that wish be fully realized 
is the ardent hope of every American. 

The history of the Polish people has 
been tragic but most inspiring. Never 
have the people of this great race ever 
hesitated to fight for the cause of free- 
dom. It was the armies of Poland which 
saved Europe for Christianity by stop- 
ping the pagan armies when they 
threatened to dominate the world. His- 
tory records many other notable con- 
tributions of Poland to the precious 
cause of liberty. 

We in America can never forget that 
Pulaski and Kosciuszko contributed ma- 
terially to the winning of our freedom. 
We do not forget that men of Polish 
blood have fought in all the battles of 
the American Republic, and many died 
for the preservation of our liberties. 

We do not forget the scientists, the 
educators, the artisans, the writers, the 
professional men, the skilled and un- 
skilled workers of Polish extraction who 
have worked faithfully to build up and 
make America a better land. 

There is a close bond of sympathy be- 
tween the American people and the peo- 
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ple of Poland. This bond has been 
strengthened as we have read the awful 
sacrifices of the Polish people in the last 
few years. On this anniversary of their 
ancient constitution, we fervently pray 
that with the coming of victory to the 
arms of the Allies, it will bring peace, 
liberty, and happiness to the Polish Re- 
public. 

May the Government of the Polish 
Republic soon be able to function in their 
own country and rule over the land they 
love because it is Polish soil. The sym- 
pathy of the civilized world is with the 
heroic, liberty loving Polish people. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, today we commemorate 
Poland’s Constitution Day. Though Po- 
land's Constitution was adopted May 3, 
1791, this was not her first venture into 
the sphere of democratic government, 
As early as the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, Poland had elected her 
kings. 

Poland was the first country in Europe 
to have a written constitution. It came 
into being after the second partition of 
Poland and was the fruit of the famous 
Four Years’ Diet, assembled in Warsaw 
to draw up a new constitution. The na- 
tion was in a feverish state, and Europe 
at large was shaken with political dis- 
turbances. The leaders of Poland per- 
ceived that social and economic reforms 
were needed if the country was to sur- 
vive. 

The constitution was drafted on De- 
cember 18, 1789, but as the sentiment of 
the Diet was not ready for its acceptance, 
it was not until May 3, 1791, that it was 
presented and duly adopted. Unfor- 
tunately, the constitution was short 
lived, for in 1795, Poland was completely 
deprived of political being by the last 
partition. 

Poland’s Constitution was created and 
adopted in a peaceful manner, even 
though many of its provisions were con- 
sidered revolutionary in those times. It 
provided for freedom of religion. This 
was nothing new since Poland has been 
the haven of the oppressed for centuries. 
Even though Roman Catholicism was 
declared the religion of the State, yet all 
forms of worship within the Polish ter- 
ritory were to be tolerated. Class dis- 
tinctions were obliterated as far as pos- 
sible. A bridge was thrown over the 
chasm separating the nobility from the 
lower classes. Provisions were made for 
an evolutionary rather than revolution- 
ary transformation of the masses to the 
state of freemen, Industry was given a 
free outlet. Every man was free to exer- 
cise any trade or profession he pleased. 
All this was accomplished without vio- 
lence, without murder, solely through 
the courage of the Nation. The world 
acclaimed the high virtue of Polish citi- 
zenship, highly esteemed Polish loyalty 
to principles and Polish unity in trying 
to preserve national dignity. A consti- 
tution like that of the 3d of May could 
have come only from a united and lib- 
erty-loving people; It could emanate 
only from people possessing political ap- 
titude for self-government. 

It has been suggested by historians 
that one of the principal reasons for 
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Poland’s being torn asunder by her des- 
potic neighbors was the great stride she 
had made in the direction of political 
freedom and democracy. These despotic 
monarchs were fearful that this political 
freedom might prove attractive to the 
people they ruled. 

Recently we witnessed a fourth parti- 
tion of Poland by Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany—two of the three nations that 
had participated in the past dismember- 
ments. Soviet Russia has since become 
our ally and one of the United Nations 
and renounced her benefits in that par- 
tition. Today, however, she has virtu- 
ally renewed her claim to the lands she 
took over under the Soviet-German trea- 
ties of 1939. 

The territory in dispute has belonged 
to Poland since 1385, when representa- 
tives of Poland and Lithuania decided 
the latter should be dynastically united 
with Poland by the marriage of the 
Lithuanian Duke Jagiello with the Polish 
Queen Jadwiga. At that time most of 
Ruthenia and the Ukraine, as it is now 
known, were an integral part of Lithu- 
ania. According to Stanislaw Grabski, 
professor of political economy at the 
University of Lwow, in his manuscript 
entitled “The Polish-Soviet Frontier,” 
Lithuania and White Ruthenia adopted 
the Polish language and in the eight- 
eenth century Lithuania and its White 
Ruthenian dependencies were incorpo- 
rated with Poland as closely as is Wales 
today with England, Thus, these terri- 
tories had been acquired by Poland, not 
through conquest, but by the voluntary 
union with Poland of Lithuania, Ru- 
thenia, or White Russia, and the Ukraine 
for the purpose of collective security 
against the Muscovites and the Teutonic 
Knights. 

The Soviets claim that the land they 
now aspire to was wrongfully taken from 
them by coercion under the Treaty of 
Riga. They fail to remember that in 
September 1918 the Soviet Government 
published a decree canceling all treaties 
concerning the partitions of Poland, as 
well as all subsequent treaties relating 
to Poland up to 1833. By virtue of this 
decree Poland was given the right to 
reclaim all the territories which belonged 
to her prior to the partition of 1772. 
However, under the Treaty of Riga, Po- 
land renounced her right to a substantial 
part, amounting to about 60 percent, of 
these territories. 

It has been the established American 
policy to support the self-determination 
of people. The United Nations have 
bound themselves to the pursuit of this 
democratic principle by the execution of 
the Atlantic Charter. Therefore, we, as 
well as the other participants in the exe- 
cution of that memorable document, 
should not recognize any unilateral 
boundary changes. 

Newspaper columnists and commen- 
tators speak a great deal about the so- 
called Curzon line as though it were a 
boundary set by international agreement 
and attempt to tie it up with the Treaty 
of Versailles. The conference of Ver- 
Sailles did not settle the eastern bounda- 
ries of Poland, nor was the so-called Cur- 
zon line the line of demarcation of Polish 
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and Russian nationalities. The Curzon 
line was a temporary armistice line sug- 
gested by Lord Curzon, then British For- 
eign Secretary in July 1920, in the hope of 
stopping Soviet-Polish hostilities. It 
was rejected by Soviet Russia and on the 
termination of hostilities, free negotia- 
tions between Poland and Soviet Russia 
resulted in the signing of the Riga 
Treaty, which finally settled the frontier 
as it existed on September 1, 1939. 

Prior to our participation in the pres- 
ent conflict, our President and the rep- 
resentatives of the State Department set 
forth on repeated occasions the lofty 
ideals we as a Nation are interested in 
securing, to guarantee lasting peace. 
They stated and restated our belief in 
the self-determination of all peoples, 
big and small; that no nation should be 
allowed to aggrandize itself as a result of 
this bloodshed. After we had been forced 
into the war, these aims were reiterated 
and have been repeatedly endorsed and 
approved by the people of our country. 

The little nations that are our allies 
in this conflict, particularly those that 
are now Nazi dominated, are wondering 
whether we have cast aside our high and 
lofty ideals of freedom, democracy, and 
justice and have substituted instead 
power politics, political expediency, and 
appeasement. For the policy we have 
pursued during the past several months 
seems to be suited more to a personality 
of a meek and timid Caspar Milquetoast 
than to a strong and powerful nation of 
our stature. These people are asking 
“What are we fighting for? Whither are 
we going?” This confusion causes only 
disunity and delays the day of victory. 
The occupied countries have well organ- 
ized underground militia. If given some- 
thing to fight for, they can greatly speed 
up the day of victory through their co- 
operation with the invading armies. 

The underground forces in Poland, as 
well as those in other parts of Europe, 
are ready and willing to give their lives 
for freedom and liberty. They are fight- 
ing for the same cause that their lib- 
erty- and freedom-loving forebears had 
planned and fought for 153 years ago. 
These descendants of the authors of the 
Polish Constitution look to us for guid- 
ance and assistance just as did their fore- 
fathers when they created this memor- 
able historical document. Let us put 
into execution our foreign policy which 
we have so fluently expressed on many 
occasions. Let us exercise resoluteness 
and firmness in the handling of individ- 
ual problems as we meet them, thereby 
demonstrating to the people in Nazi- 
dominated countries that we are true to 
our. word and sincere in our purpose, that 
as long as there is a United States the 
ideals of justice, freedom, and democracy 
shall be forcefully supported. America’s 
interest is not alone the freedom of Po- 
land and other Nazi-dominated countries 
but, in a broader sense, the freedom of 
the world from future wars and the as- 
surance of a lasting peace. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSK TI. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a great honor and privilege for me, 
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as an American in whose veins flows the 
blood of my Polish ancestors, to have this 
opportunity to stand here as a Member 
of the greatest legislative body of the 
world, and pay tribute to the land of my 
forefathers on this one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of Poland, it being adopted on May 
3, 1791. For the third consecutive year, 
the Congress has set aside a portion of 
its time to celebrate Polish Constitution 
Day, which is comparable to our own 
Fourth of July celebration. 

The people residing within the bound- 
aries of Poland today, of course, cannot 
openly celebrate the anniversary of the 
founding of their constitution, but we 
can be assured that there will be gather- 
ings of Poles who will secretly celebrate 
the birthday of the constitution in their 
homes and other places where the pene- 
trating eye of the ruthless invader will 
not interfere with their efforts to pay 
homage to their great charter of liberty. 

The very secret of Poland’s strength 
throughout the centuries lies in the fact 
that when Poland has been confronted 
with problems and almost unsurmount- 
able barriers, they have had the patience 
to suffer and endure—and though they 
have been crushed many times and have 
had their country partitioned four times, 
they have never been defeated because 
in the hearts of every Pole there burns 
the light of freedom which will never be 
extinguished as long as a single Pole 
draws breath. It matters not how many 
times Poland may be invaded they will 
never be conquered—and it matters not 
how many times the Polish Nation may 
be partitioned and its people taken as 
Slaves in shackles to foreign soil—they 
will never be conquered. The determi- 
nation to carry on the fight of Poland is 
the fervent expression of every Pole in 
the first words of Poland’s national an- 
them: “Poland is not dead while we 
live.” Thus, the blood that flows 
through the heart of every Pole is the 
life fuel that feeds the torch of freedom 
that will keep alive the spirit of Poland, 
and, today, in this, the darkest hour of 
Poland’s history, hearts of valiant Poles 
throb on this, their Constitution Day, 
and they dream of the day when the sym- 
bol of Poland—the white eagle—will 
again stretch its strong wings over an 
again liberated land and again shriek 
its traditional cry of freedom to a reborn 
nation within its rightful boundaries. 

One, to appreciate the grandeur of old 
Poland, must know its history. Some 
historians regard it as romantic, but the 
Polish people of today find nourishment 
in the history of their great nation and 
the influence Polish culture has had upon 
the world. Few people today realize 
that the territory of Poland one time 
extended from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. In this day, we hear much about 
the Russian-Polish boundary contro- 
versy, and it is not of general knowledge 
that it was Poland in yesteryears that 
prevented the expansion of the Russians 
to the west, and, indeed, in 1610, just 1 
year after the English established the 
first permanent settlement at James- 
town, Poland actually occupied the 
Kremlin. Poland believed that in re- 
sisting the imperialism of Germany, 
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Russia, Sweden, and Turkey, it was ful- 
filling a mission of importance, not only 
to itself, but to the nationalities which 
it ruled. 

Robert H. Lord, the distinguished 
American historian and chief of the 
Polish Division of the American Delega- 
tion at the Paris Peace Conference, has 
written: 


The old Polish state was an experiment of 
a highly original and interesting character. 
It was a republic both in name and in fact, 
although nominally it had a king as its first 
magistrate. It was the largest and most 
ambitious experiment with a republican 
form of government that the world has seen 
since the days of the Romans. Moreover, it 
was the first experiment on a large scale with 
a federal republic down to the appearance 
of the United States. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries this republic was the 
freest state in Europe, the state in which 
the greatest degree of constitutional, civil, 
and intellectual liberty prevailed. In an age 
of religious persecution and chronic religious 
wars, Poland knew no such troubles; it 
offered almost complete toleration and an 
asylum to those fleeing from persecution in 
all western lands. Like the United States 
today, Poland was at that time the melting 
pot of Europe, the haven for the poor and 
oppressed of all the neighboring countries— 
Germans, Jews, Czechs, Magyars, Armenians, 
Tartars, Russians and others. The complica- 
tions of the nationality problem in Poland 
today are due in no small measure to the great 
number of aliens who here found a refuge 
from political and religious persecution. 
* + A great enthusiasm for freedom in 
almost every branch of life; the principle of 
the sovereignty of the nation, calling the 
citizens to participate in the responsibilities 
of government; the conception of the well- 
being of society; aversion to absolute mon- 
archy, standing armies and militarism; dis- 
inclination to undertake aggressive wars, but 
a remarkable tendency to form voluntary 
unions with neighboring les—such are 
some of the hallmarks of the old Polish state, 
which make it stand out as a unique excep- 
tion among the rapacious and militaristic 
monarchies of that age. 


The love of freedom has always pre- 
vailed in Poland, and 200 years before 
the English Habeas Corpus Act, Poland 
guaranteed liberty of the person by the 
Neminem Captivabimus Act of 1430, as 
well as personal property rights. No 
one could be arrested without a warrant 
from legal authority. Poland, at that 
time was the greatest power in central 
Europe and was the bulwark of European 
civilization at a period when the German 
Empire was seeking to spread its tenta- 
cles throughout central and eastern 
Europe, and Poland resisted the might 
of the German Empire, as well as the 
attacks coming from the east by the 
forces of Genghis Khan. It was at Lig- 
nica in 1241, that Polish troops under 
Duke Henry the Pious stopped the in- 
vasion of western Europe by the Tartar 
hordes. One often hears the quotation 
that, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” It was in this battle that the Tar- 
tars used choking vapors that had an 
effect similar to that of poison gas. The 
united armies of Poland and Lithuania, 
in 1410, defeated the Teutonic Order of 
the Knights of the Cross in the Battle 
of Grunwald. By that victory the Drang 
nach Osten was stopped, but that great 
Polish success was unexploited and it 
was not before another war of 13 years, 
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which Poland had to fight in the middle 
of the century, that she could enjoy 300 
years of almost uninterrupted peace from 
the Germany side. The lesson should 
not be forgotten: Partial or unexploited 
victories over the Germans, give only 
short-lived and precarious peace. Po- 
land entered into a union with her north- 
eastern neighbors, Lithuania, in 1385. 
This union was strengthened by the act 
of Horodlo—1413—which proclaimed: 

Let those be united to us by love and made 
equal, who are bound to us by common 
faith and identical laws and privileges. We 
pledge our immutable and solemn word never 
to desert them. 


In 1569 the complete union of Poland 
and Lithuania was achieved by the Act 
of Lublin, and the Commonwealth of Po- 
land came into being. On the same oc- 
casion the constitutional position of the 
Ruthenian provinces, including Volhynia 
and Ukraine, as parts of the Common- 
wealth, was definitely fixed. The prin- 
ciples of this union were virtually those 
of the United States. Under an elected 
king and one parliament, local state 
government existed. Moreover, Poland 
and Lithuania kept separate armies under 
separate commanders in chief. Other 
provinces of the Polish Commonwealth 
were East Prussia, Livonia, Courland. 
They enjoyed wide autonomy. Rutheni- 
an and Lithuanian upper classes had the 
same rights as the Polish gentry. Cra- 
cow University was founded in 1364, and 
in the fifteenth century became the great 
intellectual center of central-eastern 
Europe. The father of modern astron- 
omy Mikolaj Kopernik, was its most fa- 
mous student. Attracting distinguished 
scholars and thousands of students from 
many European countries, it prepared the 
Golden Age of Polish literature and cul- 
ture. By the Confederation of Warsaw, 
in 1573, Poland established freedom of 
conscience and worship at a time when 
religious persecution was rife. Ever since 
Poland has been the refuge in Europe 
of oppressed religious minorities. Al- 
ready in 1264 the Statute of Kalisz had 
been granted to the Jews in Poland by 
Boleslaus the Pious, the only docu- 
ment of its kind in all Europe giving 
them cultural autonomy and their own 
coinage. From the fifteenth century on- 
ward Jewish religious schools flourished 
and won world-wide recognition. The 
Polish King, Jan Sobieski, in 1683, ran 
the risk of Russian aggression to go to 
the assistance of Vienna, besieged by the 
Turks. By his victory, one of the world’s 
decisive battles, Poland saved Europe for 
Christianity. This is one of the out- 
standing events in the glorious history 
of Poland. A Te Deum was sung in the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen in Vienna, and 
these words were uttered from the pulpit: 

There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John. 


Later, Poland signed a pact of per- 
petual friendship with Turkey, the only 
state that never recognized the partitions 
of Poland, keeping an empty seat at all 
diplomatic receptions for the temporarily 
absent Polish Ambassador. The civilized 
world owes Poland a debt that can never 
be repaid, because by preventing the 
Turkish and Tartar invasions they were 
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the instrument that saved European civil- 
ization, and, incidentally, thus prevented 
the collapse of the German Empire. Had 
it not been for Poland at that time Ger- 
many would have been erased from the 
map, and the German race would have 
been no more. In fact, Germany's very 
existence was threatened for centuries 
after that, and had it not been for the 
constant vigil maintained by the Poles in 
resisting the onslaughts of the Cossacks, 
the great Russian Bear would have long 
ago. crushed the German race. The 
generosity and the arm of protection 
stretched forth by Poland in those try- 
ing times was repaid by the treachery 
of the German people under Hitler when 
they invaded the fair plains of Poland 
early in the dawn of September 1, 1939. 

The celebrated Constitution of Poland 
was adopted by the Diet of Poland on 
May 3, 1791, 2 years after the Constitution 
of the United States was adopied. This 
historic document was the result of delib- 
erations of the Four Years Diet, Poland’s 
great Parliament which sat from 1788 to 
1792. The Polish Constitution was a dem- 
ecratic constitution, inspired by the 
events of the times and shows the in- 
fluence of both the American and French 
Revolutions and was brought into being 
without violence which is in keeping with 
Poland’s historical tradition. The diet of 
Poland at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution was composed entirely of the 
nobility and in.the general interest of the 
people as a whole, the members of the diet 
renounced many of their traditional 
privileges. The constitution fatified the 
rights accorded to the burghers, which 
class was composed of freemen and the 
merchants, and they were permitted to 
hold public offices and to enter the Par- 
liament, which erased the barrier which 
had heretofore separated the burghers 
from the nobility. The peasant popula- 
tion under the terms of the constitution 
were placed under the protection of the 
Government and they were encouraged 
and guaranteed the right to enter into 
individual contracts with the gentry. 
The constitution also provided for a cen- 
tral administration of affairs and the 
management of finances. It was a con- 
stitution drafted and adopted by patriots 
for a freedom-loving people and it is 
the symbol of a nation, though many 
times invaded, yet has never been con- 
quered, It made many important con- 
cessions to the people for which they 
have ever been grateful, and Constitution 
Day, May 3, is celebrated by Poles and 
those of Polish descent throughout the 
world. In Poland, this day will be cele- 
brated under the ground, in silence and 
sorrow, and the church bells will not pro- 
claim the anniversary of this celebrated 
event. 

No better commentary on the principles 
of the Polish Constitution of the 3d of 
May can be given than in the eloquent 
words of Burke, the great English states- 
man and orator: 

We have seen anarchy and servitude at 
once removed: a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties * not one man in- 
curred loss, or suffered degradation. All, from 
the King to the day laborer, were improved in 
their condition. Everything was kept in its 
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9 but in that place and order, 
was bettered. To add to this 
hanes wonder—this unheard of conjunction 
of wisdom and fortune—not one drop of 
blood was spilled; no treachery; no outrage; 
no system of slander more cruel than the 
sword; no studied Insults on religion, morals 
or manners; no spoils; no confiscation; no 
citizen beggared; none imprisoned; none 
exiled! The whole was affected with a policy, 
a discretion, a unanimity such as have never 
been known before on any occasion; but 
such wonderful conduct was reserved for this 
giorious conspiracy in favor of the true and 
genuine rights and interests of men. Happy 
people, if they know how to proceed as they 
have begun. Happy prince, worthy to begin 
with splendor or to close with glory a race 
of patriots and of Kings and to leave a name 
which every wind to heaven would bear! 


The Polish Constitution is to the Polish 
people their charter of liberty and is com- 
parable to the Magna Carta for the Eng- 
lish and the Declaration of Independence 
for our own beloved America. It is fit- 
ting and proper that the Congress of the 
United States should set aside a portion 
of its deliberations on this, the great 
national feast day of the people of Po- 
land, and pay tribute to the anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion. The people of America have ever 
been grateful for the services rendered 
during the dark days of the revolution 
by the brave Polish patriot, Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, the father of American cavalry 
who gave his life for the cause of free- 
dom while leading his troops into action 
during the Battle of Savannah. Count 
Pulaski was a tried and trusted friend of 
our own immortal George Washington, 
as was Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who 
likewise served under Washington. Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko was a great general and 
military engineer. It was he who forti- 
fied West Point, and it was he who by his 
courage and unexcelled leadership ren- 
dered such an outstanding service to the 
American cause in the Battle of Sara- 
toga. He fought throughout the Ameri- 
ean Revolution with honor and distinc- 
tion and returned to Europe in January 
of 1793, and endeavored to induce the 
leaders of the French Revolution to or- 
ganize a league of republics against the 
coalitions of sovereigns who were under 
the leadership of Catherine of Russia. 
The French monerchy had aided the 
American Revolution, and despite the 
fact that the French revolutionists, in 
December of 1792, publicly offered aid to 
all peoples who should wish to recover 
their freedom, France did nothing to save 
Poland even though it would have been 
of material assistance to her had she 
done so. History again repeated itself in 
1938 when the World League of Democ- 
racies failed to again materialize to check 
Fascist and Nazi aggressions. General 
Kosciuszko surprised Europe by driving 
the Russians out of Warsaw and Vilna in 
the spring of 1794. He, however, was 
overwhelmed by superior Russian forces, 
and the Poles were forced to flee or sur- 
render. Despite the fact that the revolt 
failed, it did, however, accomplish two 
results, as it saved the French Republic 
from the blow that had already been 
planned by the partitioning powers to be 
delivered across the Rhine, and it also 
created a new Polish patriotism among 
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the gentry which continued to burn dur- 
ing the next century. A Polish historian 
has written: 

It is not too much to say that in those 
hours of failure and downfall the founda- 
tions of a new existence for Poland were laid. 
The happenings of those days are the first 
of a series of Poland's protests against the - 
loss of its independence. The Po- 


land of today and tomorrow is essentially 


the Poland of Kosciuszko and of the makers 
of the constitution of the 3d of May. 


The history of Poland is indeed a glo- 
rious one; a history based upon efforts 
of its people to maintain its freedom 
and independence. During her first 400 
years of existence—from 986 to 1410— 
when the Batile of Grunwald was fought, 
Poland’s chief enemy was Germany, and 
her efforts of resistance were principally 
concentrated against the Germans. For 
the 150 years following the Battle of 
Grunwald, Poland was almost contin- 
vally at war with Russia, followed by 
more than a century of wars with the 
Turks who had forced their way into Po- 
land. After the wars between the Poles 
and the Turks, they became friends, and 
full harmony existed and continued to 
exist between Poland and Turkey. Fol- 
lowing the Polish-Turkish wars, Poland 
was again at war with Russia, which 
concluded with the partitions. In the 
meantime, the Tartars, Swedes, and Cos- 
sacks at intervals attacked Poland, but 
they were just temporary hostilities and 
not especially dangerous enemies to Po- 
land. Only the Russians and Germans 
were Poland’s real enemies. It is of 
interest to note that Poland never fought 
against Hungary, although both coun- 
tries had a common frontier, and there 
has always been a good understanding 
with the Czechs, apart from occasional 
disputes at the beginning of her exist- 
ence. The relationship between Lithu- 
ania and Poland was so good that the 
two countries federated voluntarily and 
for 500 years formed one state. Poland 
has always been a sincere friend of 
France despite the geographical dis- 
tance, and Poland has never fought 
against Austria, but on the contrary, 
even saved her from disaster. It is the 
normal thing in the crowded European 
area for countries to quarrel with their 
neighbors, but Poland has had real strife 
with only two of hers—Germany and 
Russia, who have always aimed at con- 
quering and subjugating Poland. 

Since 1657 up to September 28, 1939, 
the boundary lines of Poland has under- 
gone eight distinct changes, and there 
have been four. major partitions of the 
territory of Poland. As I have heretofore 
stated, the territory of Poland at one 
time extended from the Baltic Sea to the 
Black Sea, from the countries of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Prussia, and a 
part of Germany on the Baltic Sea, and 
Poland as we knew it before 1939. It took 
in also a part of the territory of Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as Ruthenia, and the 
Ukraine, and the territory south to the 
Black Sea. In fact, within the boundaries 
of the 1657 borders were the great cities 
of Smolensk, Minsk, and Kiev, which 
cities and the territory surrounding them 
came under the control of the Russians 
by the annexation of 1667, at which time 
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Prussia also annexed certain parts of 
East Prussia. The boundaries of 1667 
and the territory ceded to Russia was 
according to the terms of the Treaty 
of Andruszow, which ended the Polish- 
Russian War of 1654-67, and after 
East Prussia ceased to be a fief of 
Poland in 1657. Poland retained these 
boundaries until the first partition 
by Russia, Prussia, 
1772. These three neighbors, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, absolute mon- 
archies, were unwilling to have on their 
frontiers a free and democratic Poland. 
The second partition, engineered by 
Prussia and Russia, occurred in 1793, 21 
years after the first partition, and 2 years 
after the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution. In this partition of 1793, 
one of the most critical periods in 
Poland’s history, she was abandoned 
by both France and Britain, which 
countries one would suppose would 
be interested in maintaining liberal 
institutions. Poland learned a les- 
son in 1793 when Britain and France 
abandoned her, that was not forgotten, 
and that is why Marshal Pilsudski, of 
Poland, in 1934, decided that Poland 
could not be tied to either London or 
Paris. Thesecond partition was soon fol- 
lowed by the third 2 years later, in 1795, 
which was again engineered by Prussia 
and Russia, together with Austria. War- 
saw was given to Prussia, and Poland 
completely disappeared from the map of 
Europe for 123 years. The author of our 
own Declaration of Independence and 
the father of the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
the freedom-loving Jefferson, called the 
partitions of Poland “A crime”; and the 
great benefactor, the tried and trusted 
friend of Poland, Woodrow Wilson, said 
that the partitions were “one of the great 
crimes of history.” The partitions were 
also condemned spontaneously by the 
„people's commissars” of the Communist 
regime in Moscow in 1919, and they were 
termed: “Contemptible imperialism.” 
Poland recovered a part of her terri- 
tory after the World War, and again 
took her rightful place among the na- 
tions of the world. It was under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
that Poland was resurrected, and on 
June 28, 1919, the Versailles Treaty was 
signed by the immortal Polish statesman, 
Ignace Paderewski, and Roman Dmow- 
ski as the representatives of Poland. In 
1920, the Red Army of Russia again at- 
tacked Poland and marched as far as 
the suburbs of Warsaw. The Polish 
Army, without any assistance from the 
western powers, defeated the Red Army 
and single-handed saved western Europe 
from communism. The Army of Poland 
was under the leadership of Poland’s 
hero, Marshal Josef Pilsudski, with the 
immortal Paderewski at the helm of the 
ship of state, as Premier of Poland. The 
Battle of Warsaw in this war has been 
referred to by historians as “The Eight- 
eenth Decisive Batile of the World.” 
The Polish-Russian War was ended by 
the Treaty of Riga, signed on March 17, 
1921. This treaty definitely established 
Poland's eastern boundaries, and the 
treaty was a definite compromise as to 
Poland’s territory. In fact, Lenin even 
offered mere territory, but Poland exer- 
cised a statesmanlike. restraint, and 
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Lenin, the dictator of Russia, ed the 
Treaty of Riga “A voluntary and just 
agreement to stand for all time.” Vic- 
torious Poland gave up to Russia two- 
thirds of the prepartition territories in 
the east. The Polish frontier included 
the city of Wilno, which had a popula- 
tion of 94-percent Poles, and the city 
of Lwow, which had a population of 87 
percent Poles. In the settlement of the 
boundaries Poland nowhere extended 
her frontiers to that of the eighteenth 
century, not to speak of the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Over 1,500,000 
Poles were left in Russia and 134,000 
Russians were left in Poland. Poland's 
eastern frontier is the boundary of 
western civilization, as witnessed by Po- 
land’s devotion to Christianity, her 
architectural styles, peasant costumes, 
folklore, music, dances, decorative art, 
and literary taste. Today, we hear quite 
a bit from Poland's opponents as to the 
so-called Curzon line, and that ethno- 
graphically this so-called Curzon line 
really constitutes Poland’s eastern fron- 
tier. This line was proposed in 1920 by 
Lord Curzon, the then British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, as an 
armistice line in the Polish-Russian War, 
which ended victoriously for Poland. In- 
cidentally, this so-called Curzon line was 
flatly rejected by Russia at the time it 
Was proposed. 

The Government of Poland was con- 
fronted with a task of reconstruction in 
1919, so colossal that it seemed impos- 
sible to accomplish. Despite their colos- 
sal program of reconstruction and the 
fact that they were wedged between a 
vast mass of Germans on one side and 
a vaster mass of Russians on the other, 
the reconstruction of Poland had to be 
carried out simultaneously with the ex- 
penditure of an enormous proportion of 
the national income on military prepara- 
tions. Under these circumstances, the 
progress made by the Republic of Poland 
from 1919 to 1939 was almost miraculous. 
The greatest desire of every Pole was to 
live in peace and continue the work of 
reconstruction, and the Polish Govern- 
ment did all it could in order to preserve 
the peace of Europe, and refused to be 
drawn into a hostile attitude toward 
either Germany or the Soviet Union. In 
fact, in 1932, the Republic of Poland con- 
cluded a pact of nonaggression with the 
Soviet Union which was renewed in 1934, 
and bound both Poland and the Soviet 
Union until December 31, 1945. At the 
same time—in 1934, the Polish Govern- 
ment also concluded a pact of nonag- 
gression with Germany, which bound 
both Poland and Germany until January 
1944. These pacts of nonaggression were 
both in force in 1939. It is a known his- 
torical fact that Russia has never re- 
garded treaties as more than scraps of 
paper—Russia broke these nonaggression 
pacts of 1932 and 1934, as she has ignored 
and broken her agreements with the 
United Nations as signatories to the At- 
lantic Charter. i 

The fiend, Hitler, first unleashed his 
barbarous hordes upon the fertile plains 
of Poland on September 1, 1939—and, 
though a small nation, and greatly out- 
numbered, Poland earned the admira- 
tion of the entire world by her gallant 
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stand against the most powerful military 
machine ever assembled up to that time, 
and, fighting like no other people had 
ever fought before, they gave ground 
slowly, and while the Polish Army with 
its back to the wall was striking back 
blow for blow against this great military 
machine, the death blow was adminis- 
tered on September 17, when Russia in- 
vaded Poland from the rear and stabbed 
her in the back. Even though mortally 
wounded, Polish patriots continued to 
fight until the death. The people of 
Poland, and for that matter, the peoples 
of the entire world, will never forget the 
heroic defense of Warsaw by its mayor, 
Stefan Starzynski. The Allies can never 
repay the debt that they owe this gallant 
defender because that heroic defense of 
Warsaw by the Polish legions and civil- 
ians delayed the German and Russian 
hordes and permitted the Allies to regain 
their balance from the terrific blow that 
was so cowardly struck at a peaceful 
nation by the Austrian paperhanger and 
His Excellency Marshal Joseph Stalin, 
the dictator of Russia. With the Ger- 
man Army in front of them and the Rus- 
sian Army in the rear, the collapse was 
inevitable. The collapse of the Republic 
of Poland was followed by the Fourth 
Partition, on September 28, 1939, when 
Von Ribbentrop went to Moscow and 
divided the territory of Poland with 
Commissar Molotov, the then Premier 
of Russia, and as a result over 14,000,000 
Poles and almost one-half of the Polish 
territory came under the domination of 
the Russiah Government. Hitler, how- 
ever, later unleashed his treachery on 
his Russian ally, whose help it was nec- 
essary for him to have in order to annex 
the Polish territory, and as a result Rus- 
sia became one of our allies and signa- 
tory to the Atlantic Charter. 

However, before Germany unleashed 
her military machine upon Russia—in 
1940 and 1941—Russia deported more 
than 2,000,000 Polish citizens to Siberia, 
and Stalin and Hitler jointly proclaimed 
the destruction of Polish civilization and 
lives and the annihilation of the Polish 
State. Russia conscripted for the Red 
Army citizens of Poland residing in 
Polish territory then occupied by the Red 
Army, and executions, arrests, religious 
persecutions, forced plebiscites, and un- 
speakable ill treatment of Polish prison- 
ers of war was the order of the day. 

After Russia became one of our allies 
the Republic of Poland was the first to 
extend the. hand of friendship to her 
former foe, and on July 30, 1941—only 
5 weeks after the German attack—the 
Russian-Polish treaty was signed at 
London, providing that the partition of 
Poland operated by Von Ribbentrop and 
Molotov was declared null and void, and 
as a further evidence of sincerity and in 
the interest of complete harmony, the 
late General Sikorski, the then Premier 
of Poland, went to Moscow, and on De- 
cember 4, 1941, signed with Stalin him- 
self, the Premier of Russia, a declaration 
pledging both countries to fight together 
until complete victory is achieved, and 
committing themselves to neighborly 
collaboration, friendship, and mutual 
honest observance of the undertaking 
they have assumed. In view of all that 
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Russia had done to Poland it was not 
easy for General Sikorski to shake hands 
with Stalin and to enter into such agree- 
ments, but he did enter into these agree- 
ments because it was for the best interest 
of the United Nations. But ‘this treaty 
like all others in the entire history of 
the Russian Government was also 
broken. However, Poland and the great 
General Sikorski kept their promises. 
General Sikorski has made for himself a 
niche in modern history that will live 
until time is no more. He is one of the 
greatest figures to come out of this Global 
war, and as time goes on his greatness 
will increase. After General Sikorski 
met Stalin and the agreements were con- 
cluded, he expressed his admiration for 
the resistance of the Russian Army and 
pledged full cooperation with Russia in 
his speeches and newspaper interviews. 

The Polish citizens who had been de- 
ported to Siberia and separated from 
their families—all of them in abject pov- 

erty—saw in this settlement between 

Sikorski and Stalin the first hope of life 
and liberty—and thousands of these 
Poles, ragged and barefoot, walked from 
the Arctic Circle to Kuibyshev in order to 
enroll in the fighting units. How tragic 
was their enthusiasm when they 
learned—along with other Polish citi- 
zens—that Russia considered all Poles on 
Russian territory as Russians, and after 
months of futile and painful discussions 
in regard to these matters, the Russian 
press began to refer to Polish cities, such 
as Wilno and Lwow, as Russian cities, 
and Stalin began a diplomatic campaign 
to obtain the recognition of its annexa- 
tions in Poland from England and the 
United States. 

It was about that time that the Stalin 
regime became more embarrassed because 
of the Polish Government’s interest in 
the Ehrlich-Alter case. Henryk Ehrlich 
and Victor Alter, two Polish labor leaders, 
and leaders of the Jewish Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, were murdered in cold blood 
by the Russians. For convenience, the 
Soviets charged them with being German 
spies. No sane person will ever believe 
that dastardly Soviet lie that these two 
labor leaders of Jewish faith were agents 
of Hitler. Leaders of the great American 
and British labor organizations insisted 
upon an explanation as to what had be- 
come of them because it was obvious 
that the real offense of Ehrlich and Alter 
was in resisting Hitler at a time when 
Stalin was playing along with him. The 
publicity given by the American and 
British press to this brutal murder of 
these outstanding labor leaders is said 
to have so enraged Stalin that he actu- 
ally saw red. The disclosure of the exe- 
cution of these two labor leaders by the 
Soviet Government placed Stalin in a 
bad light, and to offset this, Stalin, in- 
stead of supporting General Sikorski’s 
prestige as a Polish statesman who had 
prepared the way for a lasting Russian- 
Polish collaboration, tried to undermine 
Sikorski’s prestige and position every- 
where and threatened the Sikorski gov- 
ernment with the possible creation of a 
Polish puppet government in Moscow 
with what would be the first Quisling 
government in Moscow—and would be 
the first Quisling government among the 
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United Nations. The. great Sikorski re- 
frained from making public the unhappy 
failure of the Russian-Polish cooperation 
pact. 

The Polish people and the friends of 
Poland throughout the world, however, 
were aware of the conditions and the 
fact that the Polish sacrifices had been 
in vain and that the hopes for a peaceful 
cooperation were vanishing. Matters 


came to a head when the Polish Govern- | 


ment asked the International Red Cross 
to investigate the Katyn massacre. The 
reaction of the Soviet Government to 
this request of the Polish Government in 
exile was in the most brutal style to 
break off diplomatic relations with the 
Polish Government and accuse them of 
even being in collusion with the Axis. 
The Russian Government should have 
been the last one to accuse the Polish 
Government of being in collusion with 
the Axis. The Polish Government was 
approached several times by Hitler with 
a view toward entering into collaboration 
with him to invade Russia, but each time 
Hitler was turned down. Talk about be- 
ing in collusion with Germany—it was 
Germany and Russia that attacked Po- 
land and divided the territory of Poland, 
and during the Battle of Britain Polish 
pilots were dying in the sky over Lon- 
don while Mr. Molotov was wining and 
dining with Hitler and Von Ribbentrop 
in Berlin. Lest you forget, it was also 
about that same time that so-called 


Americans, taking their orders from 


Moscow, were picketing the White House 
objecting to lend-lease. Those tactics 
were changed overnight when Hitler at- 
tacked Russia, and Russia, without sup- 
plies, had to look to America for food 
and vital war equipment. The city of 
Detroit and the adjacent area is often 
referred to as the arsenal of democ- 
racy, and it is my honor and privilege 
to represent the largest industrial con- 
gressional district in the world, and 
within my own district many of the 
tanks, guns, and instruments of war were 
manufactured and sent to Russia, as well 
as to our other brave allies. 

The matériel provided by lend-lease, 
which was made by the sweat of Ameri- 
can labor, made the Red Army invinci- 
ble—and without these weapons they 
would have gone down to defeat—the 
Red Army would have been nothing but 
& band of guerrilla fighters. Even Stalin 
himself recently admitted that it was the 
matériel from America that turned the 
tide of battle and without these sup- 
plies Russia would have been unable to 
recapture much of the territory taken 
by Hitler. I yield to no man for my pro- 
found admiration of the fighting spirit of 
that glorious Russian Army, but in the 
same breath I yield to no man for my 
admiration of the abilities of the Ameri- 
can soldier who can make as good use as 
any other fighting man of any implement 
of war. It is no secret that General 
MacArthur has been sorely in need of 
material such as we have sent to Russia 
to carry on his all-out war against the 
Japanese. Material such as we have fur- 
nished Russia will be needed by General 
MacArthur before he can free the Philip- 
pines of the Japanese invader and hoist 
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the Stars and Stripes over the land of the 
setting sun. 

As the Russian bear became strong and 
powerful because of the nourishment and 
material she had received from the 
United States under lend-lease, she be- 
came arrogant in her relations with the 
Polish Government in exile, and her at- 
titude and position became increasingly 
difficult to understand—yes; more diffi- 
cult to understand—because, on August 
14, 1941, the Atlantic Charter came into 
being. This joint declaration—a com- 
mon program of purposes and principles 
of the United Nations engaged in a com- 
mon struggle against the savage and bru- 
tal forces of the Axis—in its first three 
points, to which all signatories subscribed 
without reservation: 

1. Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or otherwise. 

2. They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. 

3. They respect the rights of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them. 


On September 24, 1941, Russia en- 
dorsed these objectives. The Polish 
Government in exile also signed this 
document, and the Poles took new heart 
because in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter were clear-cut declarations that 
wrongs would be righted and the crushed 
and oppressed peoples rescued from 
domination, and that unilateral settle- 
ment of Polish problems would cease. 
Thus the rebirth of Poland was promised 
on the deck of a British battleship, Rus- 
sia, however, has repudiated the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter on more than 
one oceasion. Great Britain and France 
went to war with Germany over Poland’s 
territorial integrity, and so long as Rus- 
sia disavows the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter there can be no peace in 
Europe. If Stalin is permitted to have 
his way in regard to the Russian-Polish 
boundary controversy and gobble up ter- 
ritory which rightfully belongs to Poland, 
it will mean that he will gobble up all 
of the small countries of central, eastern, 
and northern Europe, which will result 
in only one thing—a transfer of conti- 
nental supremacy from Nazi Germany to 
Soviet Russia. Current events prove 
without a doubt that Russia’s war is not 
only to repel the German aggressor but 
is also to consummate her own aggres- 
sion in relation to a number of smaller, 
now helpless, nations. 

There is no doubt that Russia—ridi- 
culing all concepts of honesty—is delib- 
erately attempting to cripple the Atlan- 
tic Charter and deprive it of all its real 
meaning. This is quite apparent by 
Russia’s announcement in regard to her 
annexation of the three small Baltic 
republics—Lithuania,. Latvia, and Es- ~ 
tonia. The annexation of these small 
states is in direct contradiction of the 
agreement entered into in Moscow in 
October of 1943, when Russia made it 
plain to the world that her troops would 
enter the territory of these republics for 
military reasons and after the accom- 
plishment of which she would retire. 
She has now made it plain that she in- 
tends to stay there permanently. It is 
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rather easy for a powerful nation to 
invade a smaller one and deprive the 
smaller nation of territory which is 
rightfully theirs, but it is not easy to kill 
the spirit of the subjugated people, and 
the fires of freedom will be kept alive and 
the people will eventually, when suffi- 
freedom-loving people from time imme- 
ciently strong, rise up and reclaim their 
territory. That has been the history of 
morial. Despite the fact that the Rus- 
sian Government has not renewed diplo- 
matic relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment in Exite, and the Red Army now 
occupies territories which rightfully be- 
long to Poland, the Polish Government in 
the spirit of cooperation and harmony, in 
an official statement issued on January 
5, 1944, disclosed that on October 27, 1943, 
2 months before Soviet troops actually 
crossed the Soviet border, it had in- 
structed the Polish underground move- 
ment “to continue and to intensify their 
resistance to the German invaders, to 
avoid all conflicts with Soviet armies 
entering Poland in their battle against 
the Germans, and to enter into coopera- 
tion with Soviet commanders in the event 
of resumption of Polish-Soviet relations. 
The Polish Government still considers 
such an arrangement highly desirable.” 

These instructions have been con- 
firmed in the underground proclamation, 
issued on November 15, 1943, by the 
Polish Government’s Plenipotentiary in 
Poland, To the Inhabitants of the Bor- 
derlands,” and reprinted in the official 
underground organ of the Government, 
Rzeczpospolita Polska, the Polish Repub- 
lic, on November 20, 1943. This procla- 
mation even contains an appeal urging 
all Polish citizens—not only members of 
the underground army—to remember 
that “the entering Soviet troops are allies 
of our great allies in the struggle against 
Germany.” In spite of the unjustified 
invectives contained in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s statement of January 11, 1944, 
and of the fact that it had ignored the 
earlier Polish proposal, the Polish Gov- 
ernment on January 14, 1944, reiterated 
its “sincere desire for the Polish-Soviet 
agreement, and discussion of all out- 
standing questions.” On January 17, 
1944, the official press agency of the 
Soviet Government, Tass, released the 
Soviet answer, which reads in part: 

It is easy to understand that the Soviet 
Government is not in a position to enter into 
official negotiations with a government with 
which diplomatic relations have been severed. 


Subsequently, on January 26, 1944, the 
Soviet Government even rejected the 
offer of cur American Government for 
mediation. In so doing, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment asserted that “the conditions 
have not ripened.” In spite of the Soviet 
Union’s systematic refusal to enter into 
an agreement concerning the “rallying of 
all forces within Poland to help defeat 
Hitler,” the Polish Gevernment went as 
far as to order its underground army to 
cooperate with the Soviet military, irre- 
spective of the reestablishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the two coun- 
tries. On February 24, 1944, the com- 
mander in chief of the Polish Army dis- 
closed the following information: 

- Recently, in connection with the develop- 
ment of the war situation, our underground 
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authorities received orders to approach the 
entering Red Army with a proposal to co- 
operate in military operations against the 
Germans. This approach will establish 
whether the Soviet Government respects the 
legal status of emerging Polish civilian and 
military authorities, 


Under the circumstances, there was 
no reason for the opponents of Poland to 
say that Poland has not cooperated with 


the Red Army, as Poland has cooperated 


in every possible way. It is the Soviet 
Government that has refused to coop- 
erate with the Polish Government in ex- 
ile. Governments come and govern- 
ments go, and the Polish Government 
certainly will have to undergo changes in 
the post-war period, but these changes 
are a Polish affair. It is the inalienable 
right of every nation to determine its 
own destiny without outside interference, 
and certainly Poland, the first to with- 
stand the might of the Hitler war ma- 


chine, should have that right of deter- 


mination under the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter. The Atlantic Charter 
will stand or fall on the Polish issue, and 
as America is a signatory to the Atlantic 
Charter and the most powerful nation 
in the world, the nations of the world 
will learn to trust or distrust the value 
of the pledge of the United States until 
the Polish issue will have been solved to 
the satisfaction of all concerned under 
the principles as enunciated by the At- 
lantic Charter, If the Polish issue is not 
solved satisfactorily, it will, in my opin- 
ion, hamper the post-war settlements 
and drive American public opinion to 
the side of isolation, 

It is not incumbent upon the United 
States of America, in my opinion, for the 
sake of diplomacy, to preserve a discreet 
silence and inaction while a proved 
friend is being treated outrageously, and 
Herr Goebbels, the chief of the German 
propaganda, is proclaiming to the world 
that both America and Great Britain 
have abandoned the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. The Poles are fighting 
in every theater of the world for the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, and I 
recently received a letter from a ser- 
geant who is serving in the Polish Army 
in the Mediterranean area, who feels 
very strongly about the fact that both 
the United States and Great Britain have 
so far not taken a definite stand against 
Russia in regard to the boundary con- 
troversy. However, he states that the 
soldiers of Poland would fight on to the 
last man, and even though they perish, 
they will hold their heads high, and with 
a clear conscience meet death, 

It is indeed apparent to the most cas- 
ual reader that Russia is apparently de- 
termined to do things her own way in 
both Europe and Asia, Her recent recog- 
nition of the Badoglio government of 
Italy is an example, as well as her re- 
fusal to accept the invitation of the 
United States to arbitrate the Finnish- 
Russian dispute. It behooves all demo- 
cratic governments to be on the alert. 
let none of them again be rocked to sleep 
in the cradle of appeasement, as ap- 
peasement serves only to satisfy tempo- 
rary appetities, and as soon as the food 
is devoured, new appetities are certain to 
arise. The small neutral countries of 
Europe today are keginning to under- 
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stand more clearly the stand taken by 
Michajlowicz, of Yugoslavia, There can 
never be a Tito in Poland, because the 
Polish people are united, and no rival 
government can be set up to the legiti- 
mate Polish Government in exile that 
will find a following. 

The Polish Government in exile could 
receive no finer tribute on this their 
great national holiday, the one hundred 
and fifty-third anniversary of the adop- 
tion of their constitution, than to re- 
ceive a joint declaration from Great 
Britain and the United States that both 
Governments would stand foursquare be- 
hind the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy and the nonrecognition of ter- 
ritorial acquisition by force as so ably set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter. It would 
be both tragic and futile to go through 
the ordeal of this ruthless Global war 
and all its sufferings if, after victory, the 
United Nations were to falter on the sub- 
jects of principles so ably set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocx- 
RAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
Independence Day has a deep signifi- 
cance, not only to the Poles, but also to 
the other conquered countries who now, 
more than ever, realize the full value of 
independence. Our own great country 
has admired the Polish spirit which 
came into being May 3, 1791, at which 
time Poland adopted its Constitution 
which was patterned along the same 
lines as our own. We in America per- 
haps have been closer to their ideals and 
aspirations than any nation because, 
during the American Revolution when 
we were struggling to become an inde- 
pendent country, two Poles, Gen. Casi- 
mer Pulaski and Gen. Thaddeus Kosci- 
uszko, came to cur aid: They left their 
home to come to America and help our 
few small colonies gain their freedom 
and in so doing they aided a Nation 
wherein today rests the hope of all free 
men of the world. General Pulaski gave 
his life for America, but .General Kos- 
ciusko lived to return to Poland and 
carried with him American ideals which 
also became the ideals of -his country- 
men. 

The Polish Constitution was adopted 
by the Diet of Poland by overwhelming 
majority 2 years after our Constitution 
was adopted. The diet at that time was 
composed almost entirely of the nobility 
who, in the general interest of the peo- 
ple as a whole, voluntarily renounced 
many of their former rights. It was a 
Constitution drafted and adopted by 
patriots for freedom-loving people and 
it stands today as a symbol of a nation 
though many times defeated, yet never 
conquered. The Polish Charter was in- 
spired by the events of the times reflect- 
ing the influence of the American as 
well as the French Revolution and was 
brought into existence without violence 
which is in keeping with Poland's his- 
torical tradition. They are a peaceful 
people. 

A few years after the adoption of the 
constitution, Poland became overrun with 
greedy aggressors, like those who now 
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occupy the land, and for over a century, 
only this constitution held together the 
hopes of people who lived and worked 
for the day that Poland would rise again 
as a free nation. After the Treaty of 
Versailles, Poland was liberated and 
again restored to a strong, free state. 
The ideals and hopes of generations had 
been realized. They are a grateful 
people. 

A quarter of a century rolled away 
and since the First World War the forces 
of tyranny again invaded this peaceful 
republic. It was on Polish soil that the 
great conflict which now rages was 
started. Though a small nation and 
greatly outnumbered by superior forces, 
the Polish people arose in rightful indig- 
nation to resist one of the greatest war 
machines ever assembled in the history 
of the world. The Poles fought with all 
the courage and gallantry of a people 
long devoted to freedom. The invaders 
have left no technique of persuasion or 
torture untried in their attempt to de- 
stroy the spirit of Poland, but the Po- 
lish people fight on. Today the enemies 
of Poland know from past experience 
they cannot break the Polish spirit which 
still lives. They are a determined peo- 
ple. 

In the Polish underground there ex- 
ists a complete Polish state, fully or- 
ganized in all phases of state adminis- 
tration—political, military, social, and 
economic. There even exists a “shadow 
parliament” which meets from time to 
time somewhere in Poland to discuss 
political issues. The underground re- 
sistance in Poland is perhaps the best 
of its kind in any occupied country. 
It is not possible at this time to obtain 
a full picture of the many acts of its 
resistance which have contributed ma- 
terially to depleting the resources of the 
enemy. Guerrilla bands roam the coun- 
tryside dynamiting and destroying that 
which might be of value to the enemy. 
Poland is the one occupied country that 
has not produced a puppet government, 
although their country has suffered per- 
haps more than any of the other un- 
fortunate nations, They are a coura- 
geous people. 

On other fronts the Polish armed 
forces have added great military 
strength to the United Nations. Polish 
soldiers are courageous and determined 
fighters and have distinguished them- 
selves in front-line fighting. The Po- 
lish Air Force distinguished itself in, the 
Battle of Britain and daily fights beside 
the American and British Air Forces in 
our air war against occupied Europe. 
They are a brave people. 

These are very difficult times for Po- 
land, and yet, despite their sufferings, 
Poles, wherever they may be, are com- 
memorating their independence day, the 
same as we observe our Independence 
Day on the 4th of July. This year it has 
a deeper meaning, for with it is the 
knowledge that the hour of liberation is 
near. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
FORAND]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay my humble tribute to a great na- 
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tion—a nation who values her honor and 
liberty more than even life itself. One 
hundred and fifty-three years ago today 
the people of Poland enacted a national 
constitution. It was the first national 
constitution—the first bill of rights—to 
be written by a European nation, and 
each year since that time, while Poland 
was at peace, its citizens gathered to- 
gether to celebrate this great national 
holiday. 

This year, with its church bells silent, 
its streets guarded by German troops, 
living in fear, in poverty, and on the 
brink of death through starvation, those 
Poles who have escaped slaughter at the 
hands of the Nazi monster are under- 
ground, and in silent prayer and sorrow, 
I am sure, are observing in a quiet way, 
the anniversary of great Polish Consti- 
tution. 

In 1791 Poland was partitioned be- 
cause she would not surrender to the dic- 
tates of the three absolute powers Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Russia. In 1939 she fell, 
after 4 weeks of stubborn opposition to 
Hitler’s invaders, because she valued her 
honor and liberty more than life under 
foreign rule. 

Of her 1939 population of some 35,- 
000,000 souls she lost, perhaps, more than 
half of them to the aggressor. Yet, to 
this day, Poland has never produced a 
national traitor—a Quisling who would 
sell his people for a few pieces of silver, 
one who would espouse the cause of the 
invaders, hoping, thereby, to obtain some 
personal benefit. 

I join, Mr. Speaker, with the nearly 
7,000,000 Americans of Polish extraction 
in this country, in saying to those stanch 
Christians now remaining in Poland; 
persevere, the day of victory is close at 
hand. Because of your brave fight and 
your unswerving belief in the democratic 
ideals, justice and right will again pre- 
vail and liberty will be restored to you. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. DIL- 
WEG]. 

Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, little can 
I add to the factual presentation of my 
colleagues on Polish Constitution Day, 
but I would be remiss in my duties as 
Representative of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin, if I did not 
pay tribute to the 3d of May constitu- 
tion and to this most important national 
holiday of the Polish people. 

Many loyal Polish-Americans who re- 
side in my district are contributing their 
all to our Nation’s war effort today. To 
me, the preamble of the constitution of 
the 3d of May 1791, which indicates 
the general purpose for which the Polish 
people ordained and established their 
constitution, portrays the spirit and de- 
termination of the Polish people in their 
present fight to retain the ideals of de- 
mocracy and liberty. No greater tribute 
could I pay to the Polish people than to 
repeat this preamble: 

Valuing above life and personal happiness 
the political existence, external independence, 
and internal freedom of the nation, we have 
resolved upon the present constitution. 


Mr. WASIELEWSKEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from New Jer- 
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sey [Mrs. Norton] such time as she may 
desire. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks another tragic anniversary in 
Poland's history. The Polish people have 
gone through the agony of seeing their 
homes destroyed, husbands and wives 
separated, sons and daughters killed, 
and even little children forced to become 
cogs in the Nazi war machine. While 
we join the people of Poland in paying 
tribute to their great courage and faith, 
on this, their anniversary, our hearts go 
out to them in sympathy. 

Perhaps never in the history of civil- 
ized man has a-greater crime been com- 
mitted than the Germans’ deliberate and 
systematic brutality during 4 years to- 
ward masses of Polish people, and par- 
ticularly children. Through the chil- 
dren, the Germans strike at the future of 
the race. By starving, degrading, bru- 
talizing, imprisoning, exiling, and killing 
the oncoming generation, the Nazis pur- 
sue their terrible purpose to reduce the 
Poles to the slave state. The Nazis have 
ruled that all Polish children over 12 
years of age are liable for labor in Ger- 
many. Thousands have already been 
deported. According to an authentic 
report, 850 children, some of them tuber- 
cular, are laboring at breaking and 
carrying stones for German fortifications 
in the Baudienst forced-labor camp near 
Kielce., A 

Thousands of wooden crosses on little 
graves bear dreadful witness to the 
martyrdom of Poland’s children under 
Hitler's “new order.” 5 

No record of bravery in this war is more 
touching or significant than the resist- 
ance of these Polish children, who dis- 
tribute underground newspapers, work 
as messengers for patriot troops, even 
fight with the patriots. By their treat- 
ment of children, the Germans reveal 
their own monstrous inhumanity. This 
epic of children fighting against the 
tyrants is the last word on the totality 
of Polish opposition and is the measure 
of the German failure in Poland. 

God grant that these children will 
soon be free and that Poland’s national 
holiday may be celebrated next year by 
uniting families long since parted. The 
Polish people have been long-suffering, 
but their faith and courage will be re- 
warded when, once more, in the not too 
distant future, Poland will resume the 
place that was hers among the nations 
of the world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, this day 
marks the adoption of the document 
known as the Polish Constitution of the 
3d of May, an instrument which ranks 
as à historic document along with the 
Magna Carta and the American Consti- 
tution, as a bill designed to safeguard 
the interests, the happiness, and the free- 
dom of its people. A great deal has 
already been said of the intent and the 
far-reaching effect of the Polish Consti- 
tution, so I shall not go into further 
treatment of this subject. 

I might state in passing on to the sub- 
ject matter of my discourse that I am 
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happy in the thought that the inaugura- 
tion by me of the Polish Constitution Day 
program of the House of Representatives 
has become an accepted and an annual 
event with an ever-growing interest 
among the Members. The popularity of 
the program, intended to bring to the 
mind of America the glory and the great- 
ness of Poland, is established by the 
ever-increasing number of speakers on 
these occasions. 

The subject of Poland and her welfare 
as it may bear upon the future peace of 
the world is something in which we 
Americans are deeply interested. The 
errors of the reestablishment of Poland 
after the last war must not be repeated 
again, Poland must not only be re- 
established and revitalized but she must 
þe made strong and independent with a 
democratic government which will as- 
Sure to her all the rights and privileges 
which we in America hold as God-given 
and inalienable. For Poland to bẹ in- 
Gependent rather than dependent, for 
Poland to be made strong rather than 
weak, for Poland to be made democratic 
rather than despotic or bureaucratic, 
she must of necessity have the right to 
choose her own government in a free and 
a democratic way. She must be per- 
mitted not only to retain every inch of 
her 1939 territory but she must likewise 
acquire additional liberated and tradi- 
tionally Polish territory which has been 
taken from her by a treacherous and a 
persistent foe over the centuries. 

Poland’s boundary should be extended 
to the west at the expense of the ag- 
gressor Germans. Her western boundary 
should begin at the eastern bank of the 
Oder River and should run due south 
from and including the port city of Stet- 
tin at its mouth to a point which touches 
the old Czechoslovakian border. On the 
western side of the river there should be 
provided a demilitarized zone for a depth 
of 50 miles paralleling the Polish and 
Czechoslovakian littoral and policed at 
Germany’s expense by a Polish-Czecho- 
Slovakian Army for a period of at least 
two generations. All of East Prussia, 
historically Polish and peopled by a great 
number of Poles, should promptly revert 
to a reconstituted Poland. Over and 
above that the aggressor Germans should 
be compelled to pay an indemnity suffi- 
cient to restore all of the destruction 
within this unfortunate country. The 
aggressors should be obliged to pay in 
addition a punitive indemnity which 
would permit the Poles to reestablish 
themselves at or about the level which 
they might have enjoyed were it not for 
these periodic and unwarranted incur- 
sions by a plunderbund bent on rapine, 
destruction, plunder, and enslavement of 
a people whose history antedates in that 
part of Europe the history of their tradi- 
tional enemies, 

Germany must be made to restore and 
return all that she has destroyed and 
stolen even if it takes a hundred years 
of compulsory labor of her blustering 
and bloated militarists. If needs be, this 
element within Germany should be 
chained to a wheelbarrow and made to 
return not only the stolen gold, art treas- 
ures, and literary works, but also the 
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sacred wares pilfered from the altars and 
the bells stolen from the churches and 
shrines of her neighbors. The fiendish 
and almost inconceivable thievery by the 
Germans of the fertile top soil of the 
subjugated countries should make an 
endless and a timeless parade of wheel- 
barrows radiating in all directions from 
Germany as it is being returned to the 
nations which were so despoiled. 

The concessions to be made to Poland 
in the west should not depend upon the 
pleasure of the Soviet Government. Po- 
land is entitled to proper recompense 
without consulting her eastern ally. 
She expects no more and she is entitled 
to, no less than the moral and the whole- 
hearted support of Russia in this matter, 
As to the eastern boundary, the 1939 
Polish boundary should be maintained 
inviolate. It should have been sacred 
and inviolate. The boundary was pro- 
tected not only by pre-1939 treaties but 
also by a post 1939 agreement. It is 
moreover sustained by history as just 
and proper. It is Polish historically and 
to a great extent ethnographically. The 
greatest single element all through this 
disputed territory is Polish in language, 
religion, and custom. There are rela- 
tively few Russians to be found in this 
section. It is incomprehensible to me, 
as it is to millions of Americans, that 
Russia would insist upon what she ac- 
quired by a direct violation of her 
pledged word. After administering to 
Poland what America should remember 
as the original and the all-important 
stab in the back—for it was following 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement that 
Germany attacked Poland and was 
shortly thereafter similarly treated by 
her Russian neighbor—to think that to- 
day Russia finds fault with the Polish 
Government in exile when, as a matter 
of fact, that government ought to object 
to the unfriendly government at Moscow. 
Russia seems to have a distorted con- 
cept about who is the aggrieved party. 

Russia is today treating Poland as an 
enemy, not as an ally. Russia, in fact, 
shows a disposition to be more temperate 
with her outright enemies who attacked 
her. Certainly Poland, attacked by Rus- 
sia after a Russian agreement with Ger- 
many, and which it must forever be borne 
in mind precipitated the blood bath for 
the whole world, cannot now be expected 
to cede territory to her aggressor neigh- 
bor to thé east. If there are to be any 
concessions, and as yet I do not believe 
that Poland has demanded any, the 
Soviet Government should be prepared 
to yield territory and substantial indem- 
nities. The so-called liberation of Po- 
land by the Russian armies is a mockery. 
Poland would not have needed Russian 
liberation if it were not for Russian be- 
trayal of not only Poland but all of the 
Slavic countries. If the demands of the 
Soviet Government, unjustified and sin- 
ful as they are, are forced upon her tra- 
duced neighbor, the Polish people will be 
impoverished to the point of total de- 
pendency. 

The Poles are a proud and an intelli- 
gent people. They do not ask charity. 
They will not eat humble pie. They nat- 
urally will resent such proffers from a 
country which they cannot trust. Po- 
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land will die; she will be obliterated from 
the face of the earth if needs be, but she 
will not surrender principle and we in 
America can understand her attitude. 
She will live or die as a freeman, not as a 
slave or satellite. The addition of the 
disputed Polish Provinces mean every- 
thing to Poland and her future. The 
great bulk of her wealth and of natural 
resources, such as timber, minerals, and 
oil, lie to the east. She cannot subsist 
without them for to her they are indis- 
pensable, they mean strength and vital- 
ity, freedom and permanence. In area 
it approximates 50 percent of her 1939 
terrain. To Russia, on the other hand, 
the acquisition of the territory means in 
depth or in area but a mere fraction of 
what Russia already possesses, as in this 
war it was proven that the additional 
terrain does not mean additional safety 
for the Soviet. Russia will derive far 
more benefit economically and from the 
standpoint of safety by aiding in the re- 
establishment of a stronger, self-suffi- 
cient, and independent Poland than she 
would by a land grab and the acquisition 
at the expense of Poland of the natural 
resources in the disputed area. 7i 
If America and Great Britain, and 
their allies, permit Poland’s further de- 
spoilment, it will mean for a certainty 
another war at some time in the future. 
The Poles will not be subjugated, they 
will not be enslaved, and Poland some 
day will live once again. That Poland 
is the key to the future peace and secu- 
rity of all Europe was proven in this war. 
Had Poland been sustained and sup- 
ported, had she been given proper aid 
within boundaries that were extended to 
include millions of additional Poles, and 
had East Prussia been ceded to the newly 
created Polish Republic, the story might 
have been entirely different. Even so, 
the world will forever remember, and we 
in America will always appreciate and 
recognize, the fact that Poland was the 
first to challenge the foe, that she laid 
down her life to save civilization, Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps all mankind from 
German enslavement. This she has 
done, as history records, on more than 
one occasion. Concededly she is the bul- 
wark of Christianity and in Europe the 
keystone in the arch of peace. Poland 
desires to live in peace and harmony with 
her neighbors. That includes Russia, 
her Slavic sister, who has betrayed her 
into the hands of her enemies, but she 
cannot do so at the price of servile sub- 
mission and permanent subjection. 
Poland knows only too well that the 
terms and the conditions offered by Rus- 
sia mean positive and absolute conver- 
sion to Godless’ Communist despotism, 
Freedom, independence, and Christian- 
ity—these she cannot forsake and these 
she will not give up even if she must once 
again become a martyr to the cause for 
which she fought so valiantly. More 
than once before she was bruised, bat- 
tered, and beaten, and her boundaries 
were rubbed out by a combination of her 
enemies who could not dominate’ her, 
who were jealous of her progress, and she 
has, like the good Lord whom the people 
of Poland have served so well and faith- 
fully, risen from her grave and taken her 
place among the nations of the world, 
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The proof of Poland’s vitality and 
faithfulness to an ideal, even while she 
is enslaved and in chains, can be proved 
in a thousand and one instances in her 
sorrows and suffering, but practically 
and particularly in the fact that to date 
she has not weakened, has not faltered 
or produced a single Quisling. Similarly 
she has repudiated the pro-Russian ex- 
patriate, Wanda Wasielewskaya. The 
doubtful and subservient Soviet sympa- 
thizers, Prof. Oscar Lange and the Rev. 
Stanislaus Orlemanski, who soiled his 
sacerdotal robes of priesthood to kow- 
tow to Stalin and to others who betrayed 
the Polish people and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church into the hands of their ene- 
mies. 

The unbroken authority of the Polish 
Government in exile will withstand the 
sinister and unwarranted challenge of the 
Communist regime at Moscow. The rec- 
ognized government of Poland, function- 
ing on English soil, deserves the whole- 
hearted support of the entire civilized 
world. It is not antagonistic to any other 
government. It can only be, and posi- 
tively is, pro-Polish and that is precisely 
what is wrong with the officials in the 
eyes of Stalin and Molotov. Russia’s de- 
sire is to implant within the borders of 
Poland a pro-Soviet Communist govern- 
ment, subservient to the views and wishes 
of Moscow, but the average intelligent 
Pole, wherever he might be found, would 
prefer martyrdom and death of his coun- 
try to the sacrifice of an ideal, of a sacred 
principle. 

America, and I trust the world, will un- 
derstand the noble aspirations of the 
Poles and, at the proper time, will sustain 
them. The best evidence of the caliber 
and character of Poland and her valiant 
sons and daughters are to be found in 
the glorious pages of her past history, and 
more especially, in the brilliant defense 
of her terrain which was a true symbol 
of her defense of all that we in this coun- 
try, in our hearts, hold near and dear, and 
for which millions of our young men and 
women have undertaken to bare their 
breasts to the fire of the same common 
enemy. 

Poland was always an ally of the United 
States of America, In this role she has 
never permitted a break. Russia is an 
ally of the United States today only be- 
cause she has fallen out with her erst- 
while German ally, who with violent 
treachery turned upon her as the Soviet 
Government turned upon an unsuspect- 
ing and innocent Poland. Were it not 
for the German attack upon Russia, the 
Communists here and abroad would still 
be shouting that this is an imperialist 
war. Our American people are too in- 
telligent and the world is too well civilized 
to accept Russian propaganda. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, the history 
of Poland and of the Polish people is one 
of the most tragic in all the annals of the 
ages. It is at the same time one of the 
most inspiring to all lovers of liberty and 
believers in the deathless invincibility of 
the human spirit. 

Beset on all sides by powerful and ag- 
gressive enemies, torn by racial antago- 
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nism, partitioned by {ts conquerors, and 
divided by domestic tribal differences, 
this heroic nation battled its stormy way 
oyt of the obscurity of antiquity until 
on May 3, 1791, its government formu- 
lated and adopted a constitution which 
will stand for all ages and countries as 
a model. 

This Polish bill of rights gave the Po- 
lish people a hereditary limited mon- 
archy. It provided for decennial parlia- 
ments presided over by responsibile min- 
istries. 

It did away with devisive class distinc- 
tions. It guaranteed local self-govern- 
ment, political and judicial, to munici- 
palities. 

Religious toleration was one of the 
foundation principles expressed in this 
most modern of constitutions. 

Since that fateful day the Polish Gov- 
ernment and people have passed through 
many grim vicissitudes. At this moment 
they lie prostrate under the brutal rule 
of their Nazi conquerors but the spirit 
of freedom and self-respect still burns 
unquenched in their unconquerable souls. 
And when the brutal aggressors are 
finally crushed, as they will be, Poland 
will rise again strengthened and glorified 
by the purging fires of affliction and her 
people will, Iam sure, enter upon a new 
era of peace, prosperity, and security. 

The people and Government of the 
United States.are in duty bound to insist 
that in the final peace settlement Po- 
land be assured full opportunity for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, free 
from the shadow of outside domination. 
The millions of Polish people who have 
made so notable a contribution to this, 
their adopted country, will, I am sure, 
give every help within their power as 
American citizens toward the reestab- 
lishment of their kinsmen in the old’ 
homeland upon the great liberal prin- 
ciples of the constitution of 1791. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DINGELL). The time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Fogarty] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, today 
is truly a proud day for all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, for it marks 
the anniversary of the establishment, 
150 years ago, of the Constitution of 
Poland. This constitution was not the 
product of whim or caprice, nor was it 
the fortunate outcome of happenstance. 
Its adoption climaxed a struggle that 
lasted 350 years from the adoption of 
the Statutes of Nieszawa; a struggle to 
bring the right of franchise to the peas- 
ants—and to break down the evils which 
had crept into the existing government. 
It was a struggle to make freedom and 
justice actualities for all the people of 
Poland. 

From that time to this very minute 
the people of Poland have never lost 
sight of their goal of freedom. The sons 
of Poland who wandered from their 
mother country have always been in the 
vanguard wherever freedom has been as- 
sailed. Polish heroes fought side by side 
with the great men of our own land’s 
fight for independence. Poles have 
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fought under freedom's banner in 
France, in Italy, in Turkey, and in South 
and Central America. 

Once again, in our time, the sons of 
Poland fight valiantly for that cause, 
In all this war-weary world—cn this 
earth, darkened as it is by the pall of 
war—there is no brighter light than the 
shining star of faith and hope which is 
the spirit of the Polish people, Rising 
above their anguish they offer to the 
world the example of a people in whom 
the love of freedom never dies, no mat- 
ter how violent may be the accursed in- 
vader who would crush and destroy 
them. 

We in America pay tribute to this great 
spirit of Poland—for the fact that no 
son of Poland was found to kiss the foot 
of the invader in order to curry a few 
crumbs of favor; for the fact that her 
sons fought and died rather than sur- 
render; for the fact that her sons still 
fight to save Europe as their forefathers 
did of old. 

The enemies of Poland in the past 
have learned by bitter experience that 
temporary defeat will not quench the 
fire of freedom which burns in the heart 
of every Pole. The invader of our day 
will learn at a terrible price that that 
fire burns more fiercely today because, in 
truth, the hopes of Poland are today 
closer to complete achievement than at 
any time in history. For, as sure as a 
just God looks down on Poland in her 
tatters, her tears and blood, so surely will 
Poland’s reward, among civilized men, 
be great enough to measure up to the 
great sacrifice she has lain on the altar 
of liberty and justice. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio iMr, 
Crosser] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
all of the efforts of the Polish people to 
establish governmental institutions 
which would uphold and safeguard the 
inherent rights of man, no one showed 
a higher standard of intelligence, more 
unwavering courage, or made greater 
sacrifice than did Thaddeus Kosciuszko; 
no one more truly represented the cause 
of his people. 

He was no mere sword rattler, not a 
man who gloried in gold braid and daz- 
Zling ornaments on his clothes. He was 
wholeheartedly devoted to the cause of 
human freedom and, of course, loved his 
fellow man intensely. 

Armstrong, in his Heroes of Defeat, 
says of Kosciuszko: 

His family was noble but poor. Though of 
the privileged class, he had cherished from 
boyhood the most ardent sentiments con- 
cerning human rights, his first act on coming 
of age being the freeing of the serfs on his 
estates. His examination of history and the 
misfortunes of his own country had blown 
into flame his zeal for popular causes. Fore- 
seeing the day when Poland would need the 
services of all her sons to preserve even a 
remnant of her soil, he determined upon the 
career of a soldier, 

* . . * = 


His zeal for the rights of people brought 
him at Paris in contact with Silas Deane, 
the accredited Commissioner of the revolted 
American Colonies. The young Pole’s con- 
versations with Deane determined the offer 
of his sword to the cause of liberty west of 
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the Atlantic, In the summer of the memo- 
rable revolutionary year 1776 he landed in 
the western world and tendered his services 
to the American Commander in Chief. 
“What. can you do?” asked Washington, 
Try me and see,” answered the Pole. í 

Pleased with his address, Washington made 
him his aice, and, in the autumn of the year, 
Congress gave him the appointment of engi- 
neer with the rank of colonel. 

Kosciuszko served with the armies both of 
the North and the South through the entire 
War, ard served with distinction, It was 
asserted that his “deeds naturalized him as 
an American.” 

According to Jefferson, his personal friend, 
he “rendered General Greene the most impor- 
tant service to the last moment of the war, 
the ardent and repeated acknowledgments of 
that cfficer inducing Congress, in October 
1783, to bestow upon him the brevet of briga- 
dier general and to pass a vote declaratory of 
their high sense of his faithful and meri- 
torious conduct.” 

Such at the close of the conflict with Eng- 
land with her western colonies had been the 
record of the Pole—of the Lithuanian who 
had become an American, the son of ancient 
Sarmatia, who had won glory fighting for the 
freedom of the youngest of nations, 


As I have said, Kosciuszko was not 
ostentatious. He was not a show-off. 
He was unassuming even to the point of 
humility, and his heart went out to all 
those who were in distress. Let me quote 
from the language of Count Orginski, as 
contained in the Memoires sur la 
Pologne et les Poles: 


From Kosciuszko’s tent we passed to a table 
prepared under some trees, The frugal re- 
past which we made here among about a 
dozen guests will never be effaced from my 
memory. The presence of this great man 
who has excited the admiration of all Europe, 
who was the terror of his enemies and the 
idol of the Nation, who, raised to the rank of 
generalissimo, had no ambition but to serve 
his country and fight for it, who always pre- 
served an unassuming, affable, and mild de- 
meanor, who never wore any distinguishing 
mark of the supreme authority with which 
he was vested, who was content with a suit 
of coarse gray cloth and whose table was as 
plainly furnished as that of a subaltern offi- 
cer, could not fail to awaken in me every 
sentiment of esteem, admiration, and venera- 
tion which I have felt for him at every period 
of my life. 


I quote further from Armstrong in re- 
gard to Kosciuszko’s last visit to the 
United States: 


Liberated from confinement, his country’s 
prospect blasted, his mind turned to the land 
where his youth had been glorious. In the 
summer of 1797 he sailed for the United 
States. On American soil he was received 
with enthusiasm that measured his splendid 
service to the cause of the Revolution. Hun- 
dreds of his fellow officers in the memorable 
struggle yet survived in the vigor of man- 
hood to extend to him affectionate greeting. 
His paternal friend, Washington, took him 
by the hand in hospitable welcome on the 
hanks of the Potomac. Congress gave him 
& life pension and a tract of land in acknowl- 
edgment of his aid in the War of Independ- 
ence. The Society of the Cincinnati hailed 
him as the chief guest at their reunions. 
Sympathy and honors were everywhere lav- 
ished freely upon him, not only the the vol- 
untary champion of liberty in the New 
World but as the hero of its fallen fortunes 

r in the old. 


It may be said, however, that he lost 
in his great struggle for the freedom of 
Poland. I prefer to say with the Amer- 
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ican poet, Lowell, “There are those who 
triumph in a losing cause.” : 

Henry George, in his great work en- 
titled Progress and Poverty” in discuss- 
ing the age-long struggle for the advance- 
ment of truth gave expression to the 
following most noble sentiment: 

For those who recognize justice and would 
stand for her, success is not the only thing. 
Success! Why, falsehood has often that to 
give; and injustice has often that to give. 
Must not truth and justice have something 
to give that is their own by proper right— 
theirs in essence and not by accident? That 
they have, and that here and now, everyone 
who has felt their exaltation knows. 


The important fact to be remembered 
in the great struggle made by Kosciusko 
was that he earnestly and tirelessly 
worked for the cause he knew to be right. 
No man can do more. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield. to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frrzpatrick] such time as he may 
desire, 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, May 3, is the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the enactment of 
the Polish Constitution in 1791. Al- 
though today Poland cannot openly cele- 
brate her great national holiday, I hope 
the day is not far distant when she will 
be functioning under a democratic form 
of government and will be able to com- 
memorate this notable event in her his- 
tory in an appropriate manner. 

I trust this will happen when victory 
comes to the United States and her allies, 
at which time the Nazis will be driven out 
of Polish territory and Poland will re- 
gain her long-fought-for independence. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER] such time as he may de- 


-sire. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
genuine privilege and an honor to be per- 
mitted to join my colleagues in this great 
legislative body in commemorating the 
birthday of the Polish Constitution. 

On May 3, 1791, just 153 years ago to- 
day, Poland became the first country in 
Europe to have a written democratic con- 
stitution. This was but 2 years after the 
people of our own country blazed the trail 
and placed upon the pages of history the 
American Constitution. On July 4 we 
celebrate our national birthday. May 3 
is Poland’s national holiday. On that 
date Poles throughout the world com- 
memorate the signature of its immortal 
document. That constitution means to 
all Poles a just freedom. It means to 
Poles what the Magna Carta means to 
the English and the American Declara- 
tion of Independence means to us. Its 
immediate consequences were tragic, its 
lasting influence great. It recognized 
that “all power in civil society is derived 
from the will of the people.” Like our 
own Constitution, it accepted the phi- 
losophy of the division of authority, set- 
ting up executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches, and, of no less importance, 
it accepted the principle of religious tol- 
eration. ` 

The Polish Constitution brought about 
a great reform, peaceful in method, revo- 
lutionary in effect, and carried out ac- 
cording to law. Its purpose was to pre- 
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serve the existing regime by improving 
it, concentrating the moral forces of the 
nation, and inspiring the building up of 
Poland's national strength. Seldom, if 
ever, in human history has so much been 
accomplished with so little sacrifice. In 
short, Poland believes in peaceful, demo- 
cratic revolution, and in this respect there 
is a natural bond of sympathy between 
the Polish people everywhere and their 
American and British allies. 

On this occasion, let us not forget our 
country’s debt of gratitude to Pulaski, 
Kosciusko, and other Polish patriots. 
Down through the years it has been our 
privilege to commemorate the lives, the 
deeds, and the sacrifices of these two 
great Poles who gave so willingly in order 
that freedom in its truest sense might be 
best exemrlified in the American cradle 
of liberty. In the fields of music, litera- 
ture, and science, Poles and their de- 
scendants have always been in the fore- 
front. Their culture and progress has 
been the envy, if not the fear, of many 
other countries. The fact that Poland 
was free, independent, and democratic, 
has possibly contributed to some of the 
trials and tribulations through which 
this heroic country has passed since 1791. 
A country that always fights tyranny and 
immoral international agreements is 
worth while. 

Mr. Speaker, for almost 5 years the 
people of Poland have suffered unspeak- 
able martyrdom and experienced almost 
unbelievable atrocities under the Nazi 
yoke, They met the Hitler invasion with 
determined resistance. They were out- 
numbered, outequipped, and not pre- 
pared for the terrible Nazi blitz. Their 
spirit, however, was undaunted. Again, 
they compel the admiration, respect, and 
applause of the entire civilized world. 
For months they fought that which they 
must have known to be a losing battle 
until the lovers of democracy in the 
European theater could further prepare 
for the world-wide assault. Their tradi- 
tional bravery and military skill will go 
down in history as determination and 
action unparalleled. 

Today the Polish people and their de- 
scendants everywhere are joining with 
the United Nations in a determination 
that war-seeking, war-making, and ag- 
gressor nations shall be brought to book 
and that the Polish constitution shall be 
vitalized: This objective is sure of ac- 
complishment, 

There are no Quislings in Poland. 
There was conviction and a will to die, if 
necessary, in support of international 
morality. There has never been com- 
placency in the present conflict so far as 
our Polish allies are concerned. Their 
cities have been destroyed, their people 
maltreated and murdered, yet they have 
continued to fight for freedom and mo- 
rality in international affairs. 

And, so Mr. Speaker, again the world 
celebrates the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution and must guarantee that 
that constitution will again become an 
actual and living reality in the land of its 
adoption. The Poles must be permitted 
to carry on. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SCANLON]. 

Mr. SCANLON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
entirely fitting that we the Members of 
this law-making body of the world’s 
greatest independent nation should 
pause today to pay tribute to another 
nation on the anniversary of its inde- 
pendence day. 

I refer to Poland for today marks the 
one hundred and fifty-third anniversay 
of the date of Poland’s independence, 
We have close ties with Poland. Nearly 
every school child is familiar with the 
name of Kosciuszko, a great Polish fight- 
ing man who aided in our own fight for 
independence. He fought then side by 
side with our ancestors on an American 
team, joining wholeheartedly in a strug- 
gle for liberation, just as today we are 
fighting side by side with modern Poles 
on the United Nations team. Today we 
are continuing the struggle for liberation 
and one of our war aims is the liberation 
of Poland from German aggression and 
tyranny. 

Our ties with Poland, however, are not 
confined alone to the help Kosciuszko 
gave us in our own fight for liberation 
and the fact that today we are spilling 
blood for the liberation of all enslaved 
peoples, including Poland. 

The Polish people have contributed 
materially to the growth of our own 
country. Burning with a fierce desire 
for freedom, Poles emigrated to this 
country and in the surge forward Polish 
sweat helped forge our own great coun- 
try. Polish sweat is helping us forge the 
tools for liberation now, just as it helped 
us build a great nation. I represent a 
district in the great arsenal area of 
Pittsburgh, Take a look at the roster of 
workers in any of the plants in this area 
which are well sprinkled with Polish 
names. Go to Bridgeport, Conn., another 
great arsenal, and the same is true there. 
At Detroit, another of our great arsenals, 
the work rosters of war plants are more 
than liberally sprinkled with the names 
of Americans whose ancestors were Poles. 
In Chicago, in the packing houses, where 
meat is packed for shipment to our fight- 
ing men and our allies overseas, more 
Americans of Polish descent are con- 
spicuous by their numbers. 

In any walk of American life today we 
find those of Polish descent taking an 
active part. Our colleagues in this body 
who are of Polish descent are held in 
the highest esteem by all of us. Our 
sports pages are well sprinkled with the 
names of leading athletes whose names 
would not be out of place in the columns 
of a newspaper published in Warsaw. 

I have briefly called attention to these 
things as a demonstration of how easily 
Polish immigrants and their sons and 
daughters have fitted themselves into our 
American way of life, a way of life which 
is not strange to any people in whose 
hearts burn the flame of freedom. Such 
are the people of Poland, the first to feel 
the might of the German Wehrmacht. 
Because this small nation was quickly 
overrun by the Nazis we are wont to over- 
look the fact that Poland bitterly con- 
tested every inch of ground given up. 
We should remember that, in the face of 
overwhelming odds, Poland refused to 
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be bullied by her larger neighbor. The 
German Army conquered these people, 
not because of any lack of spirit on the 
part of the Poles, but because she had 
more of everything to throw into the 
fight. We should pay tribute to this 
fighting spirit. We should pay tribute 
to the spirit which continues in Poland, 
where an underground was formed and 
placed in operation almost before the 
dust had cleared from the rubble of 
ruined cities. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am giad 
to rise along with my fellow Congressmen 
to pay tribute on the occasion of the 
one hundred and fifty-third anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution, a day which 
I understand has long been regarded in 
Poland as an occasion for a national 
celebration. 

The anniversary this year reminds us 
that Poland was the first country to take 
up arms in defense against aggressive 
Nazi Germany. The years since 1939 
have been years of suffering and trial for 
all Poles, of all faiths. Surely, they have 
learned within that country that their 
common aspirations for an independent 
Poland imposes upon the entire popula- 
tion the obligation to secure rights of 
conscience and freedom of opportunity 
for all within the country. 

Poland has made a real contribution 
to the war effort of the United Nations 
from the days of the heroic defense of 
Warsaw until the present time when the 
Polish airmen are flying over Germany. 
The saga of Polish resistance has cap- 
tured the world’s imagination. It is the 
hope of every friend of Poland that after 
the war, Poland will set an equally mag- 
nificent example of the pursuits of peace, 
of justice to all within its borders. of 
friendship and good will and harmony 
among all those whose task it will be to 
revive the glory and integrity and pride 
of Poland. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. McMurray] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
this fifth year of torture and suffering 
which has been inflicted upon Poland, I 
think it is fitting that we in the Congress 
of the United States should pay special 
tribute in commemoration of the signa- 
ture on May 3, 1791, of the Polish Consti- 
tution. This constitution is one of the 
world’s great charters of freedom, and 
it is especially significant that this in- 
strument of government should have 
been adopted at this early-date. 

My own city of Milwaukee and my own 
State of Wisconsin contain hundreds of 
thousands of fine American citizens 
whose ancestors came here from Poland. 
Among these people are many dear 
friends of mine, and I think it is not 
amiss here, Mr. Speaker, to use this occa- 
sion publicly to congratulate the Right 
Reverend Monsignor R. A. Kielpinski, 
who has just recently received this new 
title from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 
Father Kielpinski represents the best 
type of American citizen even though his 
own parents lived in Poland, and he him- 
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self was born in Europe. He is an out- 
standing citizen of the city of Milwaukee 
and the State of Wisconsin. 

In paying tribute to Father Kielpinski 
and the many other Americans of Polish 
descent resident in my own State, we 
pledge that their cousins in Europe shall 
be soon freed from the crushing heel of 
Nazi tyranny and that from the ashes of 
this conflict will rise again a great Po- 
land to take her proper place in the 
council of nations. This is the meaning 
of the Atlantic Charter, a great docu- 
ment which is a logical extension to the 
entire world of the ideas and sentiments 
expressed in the Polish Constitution of 
1791. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] such time 
as she may desire, 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, today Poles 
all over the world are celebrating their 
national holiday. May 3 this year marks 
the one hundred and fifty-third anni- 
versary of the first written democratic 
constitution to appear on the European 
Continent. Therefore, for all Europeans, 
as well as for Poles, this document takes 
its place beside the Magna Carta and 
the Declaration of Independence as one 
of the greatest declarations of free men 
for freedom. 

Once again this year, as in other years, 
tributes will be heaped upon Poland, 
which dared, as early as the eighteenth 
century, to try democracy. Once again 
lesser orators and feebler poets will try 
to match the eloquence of great poets 
and great orators long dead in praising 
Polish courage, Polish gallantry, Polish 
love for freedom. Once again historians 
and Senators, scholars and Congress- 
men, leaders of public opinion—and just 
plain ordinary patriots-everywhere will 
extol Polish names which still strike 
sparks on the anvil of freedom—Sohbieski, 
Kosciuszko, Pulaski. Their theme will 
echo Victor Hugo’s when he said: “While 
my own dear France was the missionary 
of civilization, Poland was its knight.” 

And once again these distant echoes 
of fulsome praise, ringing in Polish ears, 


will be muffled by the iron ring of the 


invaders’ heels on the streets of Poland's 
conquered cities. 

For today again, as often in the past, 
while Poland is the recipient of the far- 
off praise and attenuated sympathy of 
the outside world, she is the immediate 
victim of vicious aggressors and greedy 
conquerors. No nation in all the world 
knows better than Poland the emptiness 
of such praise and the hollowness of such 
sympathy. To patriotic Poles all over the 
world and in Poland much of what will 
be said of Poland this May 3 must sound 
suspiciously like an obituary notice. On 
this May 3 true lovers of freedom will 
not be those who rise to praise Poland, 
but those who rise to ask how she may 
be saved. 

Therefore, instead of giving Poland the 
customary pat on the back on this anni- 
versary, let us Americans discuss a ques- 
tion which, if we will not admit it, con- 
fronts us today, will certainly confront 
us immediately after the shooting stops. 
This is the so-called Polish boundary 
question. Let us politicians discuss it, not 
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as a fine political opportunity to garner 
a few Polish votes in our own districts, 
but as a patriotic opportunity to face a 
problem which concerns not only the 
Poles and the Russians, but all Europeans 
and all Americans. For in the question 
mark that today is the Polish boundary 
lies the answer to peace in Europe when 
this war is over. 

The post-World War No. 1 boundary of 
Poland was arrived at after a bitter 
armed conflict between Poland and Rus- 
sia which exhausted both countries. 
During that war the Curzon line was 
proposed by Great Britain as a tempo- 
rary boundary until Poland, Finland, the 
Baltic countries and Russia could arrive 
at a definite settlement of their fron- 
tiers. 

Russia rejected this proposal, refused 
to discuss the question with outside pow- 
ers, and officially declared that instead 
of the Curzon line a settlement should 
be reached which would be “more favor- 
able for the Polish people.” Such a set- 
tlement was made by the Treaty of Riga, 
in 1921, a treaty which Russian history 
books for more than 18 years, indeed until 
the start of World War No. 2, considered 
satisfactory to the Soviet Union from a 
territorial standpoint. 

Then in 1939 Germany invaded Po- 
land. On September 17, 1939, Russia, as 
a passive ally of Hitler, occupied more 
than one-half of the territory of em- 
battled Poland. Immediately following 
the Russian occupation there were wide- 
spread organized arrests of all anti- 
Communist or even vaguely suspected 
elements in eastern Poland. Polish Gov- 
ernment officials, persons who belonged 
to Polish patriotic organizations, persons 
who had any connection with foreign 
firms or foreign governments, and, for 
some reason known only to the Russians, 
even stamp collectors were arrested with 
their families and deported en mass to 
the depths of northern and eastern 
Russia. It is said that in all 1,500,000 
Poles were deported by the Russians, 
many of them, including an estimated 
45,000 children, dying from hunger, dis- 
ease, and other hardships. 

After the Russians had effectively dis- 
posed of all suspected anti-Communist 
elements, they held plebiscites in the oc- 
cupied sections of Poland, which they 
had divided into western Byelorussia and 
western Ukraine, 

These newly occupied and thoroughly 
purged territories were flooded with Rus- 
sian political agitators who voted under 
election provisions which granted the 
franchise to temporary as well as perma- 
nent residents. The candidates for the 
popular assembly from the various dis- 
tricts were selected by the Russians. 
Among these candidates were Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov and Marshal 
Voroshilov, according to a Pravda report, 
However, not all of the Russian candi- 
dates for the popular assembly were so 
well known to the Polish electorate es 
these two front-line Communists. 

The Poles and Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians who voted in these plebiscites 
did not have to trouble themselves about 
the qualifications of the candidates; 
since there was only one name on each 
ballot. To cross it off, the voter had to 
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retire behind a screen—a practice which 
seems to have been vigorously frowned 
upon by the Russian election officials. 
While the election was being held, mem- 
bers of the N. K. V. D., the Russian secret 
police, canvassed the communities to get 
out the vote. This they did far more 
persuasively than the most enthusiastic 
party workers in an American election. 
Those who had failed to vote were 
threatened with deportation or other re- 
Prisals. 

But just to make certain of the results, 
the cautious Russians themselves ap- 
pointed the tellers who counted the votes. 
Neither the Russians nor the Poles were 
very much surprised when the popular 
assemblies elected under these circum- 
stances voted at once and unanimously— 
by a show of hands—for the incorpora- 
tion of western Byelorussia and western 
Ukraine into the Soviet Union. 

This was the plebiscite conducted on a 
broad democratic basis to which the 
Soviet Government alluded in its state- 
ment of last January on its relations with 
Poland, 

Twenty-one month: and four days 
after it occupied Poland, Russia was in- 
volved in a war with Germany. The next 
month, Russia, hard pressed by the on- 
rushing Nazis, signed an agreement in 
London with the late Polish Prime Min- 
ister Sikorski in which the Soviet Union 
renounced its claim to eastern Poland 
and promised to release all Polish prison- 
ers of the occupation—military and 
civilian. 

But in April, 1943, Russia, no longer so 
hard pressed, her armies reinforced by 
Allied lend-lease, abruptly severed dip- 
lomatic relations with Poland. The Pol- 
ish Government had requested the In- 
ternational Red Cross to investigate the 
disappearance of 8,300 Polish officers who 
had been taken prisoner by the Russians, 
The Germans claimed to have discovered 
their slaughtered bodies. 

The Russians insisted that these of- 
ficers were butchered by the Nazis, but 
the Polish Government, perhaps undiplo- 
matically but at least patriotically, 
wanted to know how these officers, cap- 
tured in 1939 by the Russians, pledged 
their freedom in 1941, had happened to 
fall into the hands of the Germans. This 
question has never been satisfactorily 
answered by either the Germans or the 
Soviets. One thing is clear: it provided 
the Soviet Government with a reason to 
sever diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government in exile in London. 

After dropping some resounding hints, 
which Great Britain and the United 
States tried hard for some months to 
ignore in the interests of harmony 
among the Allies, the Soviet Government 
candidly expressed its determination to 
annex Polish territory along the general 
pattern of the Curzon Line. In Great 
Britain and the United States the moral 
and historic justification presented by 
Russia to explain this seizure is accepted 
enthusiastically only by American and 
British Communists and fellow travelers. 
It is too flagrantly in opposition to the 
whole spirit and purpose of the Atlantic 
Charter, In fact, the only possible jus- 
tification of it is Russia’s nationalistic 
claim to a necessary security sphere; 
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Such nationalistic needs weré also ex- 
pressed by Germany and Japan to ex- 
plain their own moves toward territorial 
expansion in middle Europe and on the 
continent of Asia. 

But as things turned out, possession of 
more than half of Poland in 1941 did not 
prevent Russia from being invaded and 
struck almost to the heart by Germany. 
It did not prevent Moscow from being 
bombed. Today or tomorrow Russian 
security will never lie in the erection of 
a human wall of Poles—or Finns, or 
Lithuanians, or Estonians, or Latvians— 
intended to absorb the punishment of 
Russia’s continental enemies. Russia’s 
security in Europe depends on the effec- 
tive disarmament of Germany for many 
years to come. To this the United Na- 
tions have already pledged themselves. 
Poland is one of them. In a post-war 
world of vigorous cooperation between 
Great Britain, the United States, and the 
other United Nations to prevent the re- 
surgence of an aggressive Germany, the 
annexation of Polish territory by the 
Soviet Union should not be necessary. 
The very measure of Stalin’s faith in the 
Moscow agreements themselves is the 
way in which he handles the Polish 
boundary question. 

In the January declaration the Soviet 
Government stated that it stands for the 
reestablishment of a strong and inde- 
pendent Poland. But a Poland robbed 
of about 10,000,000 of her citizens, or 
nearly one-third of her entire popula- 
tion, even should she seize land from 
Germany, as Russia suggests, could be 
neither strong nor independent. She 
would be a puppet state. Her strings 
would be manipulated from the Kremlin, 

It is plain to all thoughtful Americans 
that the question of the Polish boundary 
is not whether after the war we will have 
a strong and independent Poland or a 
weak and subservient Poland. It is not 
a question of the future of the Ukrain- 
ians and the Byelorussians, the Poles, 
and the Russians. It is a question of 
whether the millions of men of all the 
United Nations who have died in this sec- 
ond war for democracy and a better 
world have died in vain. It is a question 
of whether the Europeans and Americans 
and British who survive them will be 
worthy of their sacrifices for a free Eu- 
rope. Without a free and democratic 
Poland a free and democratic Europe is 
impossible. And without a free and dem- 
ocratic Europe World War No. 2 will be 
lost. And though the shooting may stop 
when the Germans are militarily beaten, 
peace will not come. We will have, in- 
stead, another long armed armistice 
which will break out in World War No. 3 
inevitably. There can be no peace where 
causes for war exist. The freedom of 
Poland will always be a cause of war in 
Europe. 

So this is not a matter to be mediated 
privately by the strong and victorious 
Russians, well reinforced with American 
lend-lease supplies, and the weak and 
shattered Poles, somewhat less well re- 
inforced by the world’s praise and sym- 
pathy. It is a question to be settled 
quietly and calmly across the peace table 
by all the nations, since the future of 
each of them will be affected by the final 
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dispensation of the Polish boundary. 
Henceforth the security of Russia is of 
great importance to the whole world. 
But it must not be purchased at the ex- 
pense of a neighbor, for to do so is to 
purchase it at the expense of all the 
ideals and goals of the United Nations. 

Should the fate of Poland and the 
Baltic states be decided by the loaded 
dice of nationalistic expediency instead 
of by the scales of international justice, 
we will know what the future holds for 
all of us. We will not then, if we are 
wise, ask for whom the bell tolls in Po- 
land. It will toll for all of Europe. And 
for us. 

But surely our Government is strong 
enough and wise enough to persuade our 
Russian allies that we will work with 
them so closely and so realistically in 
shaping the peace that they will have no 
need to rob their neighbors of liberty in 
order to safeguard their own. In this 
effort we will have the valiant aid of the 
British Government. The great crisis of 
confidence between ourselves and the 
Russians is at hand. I pray with all my 
heart our three mighty nations will see 
that crisis through, united in friendship 
and purpose. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Mrux] such time as he may require. 

Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, since this 
House last paid tribute to Polish Consti- 
tution Day the prospect that the old, old 
democracy of Poland will live again in 
our time has been materially improved. 
Spiritually the certainty of a Poland re- 
stored has persisted throughout the 
modern trial of the history-old suffering 
Poles. 

It is better for a nation to lose its body 
than its soul. If the soul dies it cannot be 
restored, but if it endures a new body will be 
created for it in the fullness of time. 


Iam quoting, Mr. Speaker, from a book 
published during World War No. 1, in 
which G. P. Gooch, a student of Polish 
literature, wrote these lines. From this 
same book I wish to continue with the 
following: 

The Polish state ceased to exist over a cen- 
tury ago. Yet her bitterest enemy would not 
dare to contend that Poland is dead. Her 
sons * * * cling tenaciously to the hope 
that the colossal crime of partition will be 
undone, and they are resolved that their 
nation, which played an honorable part in 
building up the civilization of Christendom, 
shall once again raise its head and be num- 
bered among the states of Europe. They 
know that even after a total eclipse the sun 
shines forth again as brightly as ever. 


We in America, the democratic kins- 
men of Europe's Poles, tho.e of us who 
are also of Polish ancestry—we have 
always retained the conviction through 
these latter years that Poland, the 
ancient free Poland, while having lost its 
territorial body would keep its soul, and 
that in the fullness of time the soul and 
the body would be together again in a 
reincarnation of Polish independence. 

More than 2 centuries before England 
instituted habeas corpus, Poland, in 1430, 
adopted its law guaranteeing personal 
immunity. 

The first free press was Poland’s. 
When all Europe had either silenced or 
shackled the press, freedom of the press 
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was a fact in Poland, along with freedom 
of speech and of worship. 

But Poland was a democratic country 
surrounded by despotic kingdoms which 
impeded her progress. “Poland fell,” 
said the great Paderewski, “because her 
neighbors were greedy, unscrupulous, 
and strong. Poland fell because she was 
generous, humane, and weak. Poland 
fell, to tell you the truth, because she 
had no permanent army to defend her 
possessions.” 

The constitution of the 3d of May 
1791 was the supreme act of the Polish 
Nation to safeguard its integrity. The 
United States had just won the War of 
Independence and France was being re- 
born by revolution. Democracy was 
making its first open stand against 
autocracy. f 

That new, stronger Polish Constitution 


was an epochal document for Poland and 


for all Europe. 
In France— 


Said Baron d’Escare— 


to gain liberty, they began with anarchy; in 
Poland the law for person and property was 
assured, and all this without violence, with- 
out murder, solely through the virtue of the 
courage of the nation which * * knew 
how to heal her wounds, 


The Poles presented the world with an 
example of patience, moderation, wis- 
dom, and integrity in popular assembly. 


Humanity— 


Exclaimed Burke— 
must rejoice and glory. 


The Polish Nation had risen of its own 
strength—in the constitution of the 3d 
of May—to a new and greater charter 
of human rights, an inspiration then and 
since to all the oppressed of earth reach- 
ing for emancipation. 

A History of Poland, recently written 
by O. Halecki, gives expression to the 
Polish faith, which is the faith of all 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere, in 
these words: 


As a nation, Poland is still more grievously 
afflicted now * “ but infinitely more 
conscious of her unity and immortality; 
moreover, she has not ceased to exist as a 
state, and in the struggle for that existence 
now she has allles. More clearly 
than ever before, the Polish cause has again 
become a great symbol belonging to uni- 
versal humanity, and its just and final solu- 
tion the indispensable condition of the vic- 
tory of right over might and of Christian 
ethics over a pagan conception of the state, 
the nation, or the class. 

The merely partial realization of these su- 
preme historical ideas after the victory of 
1918—partial throughout the whole world, 
including Poland—led to the fact that the 
resurrection of Poland and her first recon- 
struction were followed by the returning 
wave of destruction. 

May God grant that instead of submerging 
Poland, Europe, and Christian civilization 
that wave shall be the last to be hurled back, 
and that future generations, happier than 
ours, may accomplish a new, this time un- 
disturbed and enduring, work of regeneration. 


Mr. WASIELEWSKEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAN- 
FIELD]. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise. 


both to give Poland a pat on the back 
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and to express the belief that that back 
will soon rise again. 

Mr. Speaker, the Arfa Singing Society 
of Passaic, N. J., is composed of a group 
of charming and talented young women 
of Polish extraction. They are most ably 
directed by Mr. Edmund Sennert and over 
a period of years this society has been 
one of my district’s finest institutions. 
It has contributed to the cultural and 
patriotic life of our people and has won 
renown in national contests. I have been 
privileged to be an honorary member of 
this organization and, addressing one of 
its concerts last November, I expressed 
the hope that it would not be long before 
the forces of tyranny and aggression 
would be defeated and world peace and 
sanity restored. Then, I said, I wanted 
Arfa to come to Washington to sing its 
inspiring songs of hope and cheer on 
the steps of the United States Capitol, 

I think of Arfa today, as we in the 
House pay tribute to Poland on the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
the adoption of that country’s famous 
constitution, because Arfa’s girls are the 
daughters, the granddaughters, and 
great-granddaughters of valiant Polish 
citizens and soldiers, lovers of liberty, 
who. have constantly fought against 
oppression. 

I think too of the thousands of Ameri- 
can-Polish boys, domiciled in my district, 
who are now in America’s fighting forces, 
They derive inspiration from those brave 
Polish patriots who laid down their lives 
that there might be an American Con- 
stitution protecting the rights of a free 
people. In June of this year they will 
be joined by Lt. Raymond Janeczek, my 
first appointee to West Point, who in his 
life at the Military Academy has dis- 
tinguished himself in scholarship, lead- 
ership, and athletics. 

Not far from the Pulaski Highway con- 
necting the cities of Newark and Jersey 
City are those other great defense cities 
of Paterson, Passaic, and Clifton. Here 
years ago came thousands of substantial 
immigrants, poor but honest and indus- 
trious. They sought work in our fac- 
tories and farms. They practiced thrift, 
built homes, schools, and churches. They 
sang the songs of the old country and 
they sang the songs of the new country. 
Today, besides their mighty contribution 
to the fighting forees, they are buying 
War bonds and helping to provide the 
food and construct the instruments of 
war which will help bring about a victory 
and peace guaranteeing freedom to Amer- 
icans, Poles, and liberty-loving people 
everywhere. 5 

Mr. Speaker, I was deeply impressed 
by your great tribute to Poland in this 
House 2 years ago when you said, “Po- 
land’s battle today is our battle and our 
battle is Poland's.“ With you and all 
my colleagues I trust the time is near 
when Poland will rise again. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with interest to the splendid 
addresses made here on the floor of this 
House on this the great anniversary day 
of the Polish Nation. There is little 
that I can add to the much that has been 
said but I cannot refrain from just a 
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little word of appreciation. Poland, to 
all of us here in America, is an example 
of courage, of patriotism and of friend- 
ship. Poles have died for the freedom 
that is ours. Americans are dying that 
Poland may once again be free. Let 
me tell you a little story—a true one! 

Some years ago a lovely Polish girl 
came all the way from Poland to take 
nurse’s training at the Old Lakeside Hos- 
pital Training School in Cleveland. She 
knew the hospital was right on the shore 
of Lake Erie. She thought of it as a 
sparkling blue water, rippling up on a 
sendy shore. But the muddy reality did 
not daunt her, nor the language, nor the 
hard work. She wanted to.be a nurse, 
just the finest nurse in all the world 
not for herself, but for Poland. She 
stood high in the class and patients and 
students alike called her the nurse with 
the starry eyes. We hated to see her 
go, for she had brought to us so much 
of Polish courage, Polish determination, 
Polish faith. We hope she took with 
her the certainty that the Lakeside 
nurses who knew her will never forget 
the stars that were in her eyes, the 
strength that was in her hands, the 
friendship that was in her heart. The 
golden threads she wove between our 
‘two countries cannot be broken. 

Women of Poland, I, a woman of 
America, greet you on this day of re- 
membrance and glory. Iawait with you 
the day of your freedom and until that 
dawn breaks I join you in prayers before 
the throne of the Most High God to 
give you and your beloved ones constant 
courage, unswerving determination, and 
an unquenchable faith. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, gathered 
here today are 425 Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, we repre- 
sent the greatest nation in the world of 
136,000,000 people, and we stop to pay 
tribute to a great nation, a nation that 
‘has withstood every form of despoliation, 
of tyranny, and oppress’_n, whose spirit 
has never been broken so that today it 
rises in a resurgent spirit one of the great 
outstanding peoples of the world. I pay 
tribute to the great Poles in my own dis- 
trict, the men who have made valuable 
contributions in the steel mills, in the 
plants, in the industries, who have 
brought forth in the arsenals of America 
the munitions that made it possible to 
carry on this war. 

So much for the physical character- 
istics and the tributes to these men and 
their character. Today we pay tribute to 
their valiant spirit. In my own district 
we have two places named after Casimir 
Pulaski who gave his life at Savannah. 
Above and beneath it all is our recogni- 
tion of the bravery, courage, and deter- 
mination that Poland will rise again and 
lead as she has in the past. God grant 
that every activity, every prayer, every 
contribution will be now to help Poland 
achieve her destiny. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LeFevre] may 
extend his own remarks at this point in 
the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
DINGELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
8d day of May, we pause to observe 
the one hundred and fifty-third anni- 
versary of the enactment of the Polish 
Constitution. 

In the constitution of May 3, the Pol- 
ish nation sees not merely the text of 
constitutional provisions then given 
force of law, but the embodiment of great 
conceptions cf fundamental importance. 


In times of good fortune the constitu- 


tion is a source of noble pride; in times 
of difficulty and sorrow it is a consola- 
ticn and a hope, and above all a source 
of strength. Always it is a signpost 
pointing to the future. 

The principles of the sovereignty of 
the nation—“Ail power in civil society is 
derived from the will of the people“ 
were embodied in the constitution. 
Further, it adopted the principle of the 
division of authority, establishing three 
separate and equal authorities—legisia- 
tive, executive, and judicial. The prin- 
ciple of religious toleration, which had 
been known in Poland since 1573, was 
also accepted. In the organization of 
the Polish Seim, the May constitution 
assigned a basic role to the Chamber 
of Deputies, claiming the elected depu- 
ties “the representatives of the entire 
nation, being the repository of general 
confidence.” 

As a further consequence, the consti- 
tution introduced the principle of parlia- 
mentary responsibility on the part of the 
ministers. 

In laying the foundations for a new, 
better state system the May 3 constitu- 
tion did not overlook the question of 
military power. It laid down that the 
entire nation, that is, all citizens, were 
obliged to defend their motherland. 
The question of mutual relations be- 
tween the Kingdom of Poland and the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania was not 
ignored. The obligatory force of the 
constitutional law was extended to both 
parts of the state which had been united 
by a factual union since 1569. The con- 
stitution declared: 


We decide that, as we have a single, uni- 
versal, and inseparable governmental law, 
serving all our state, the Kingdom of Po- 
land and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, so 
we wish to have our common army and 
treasury united in a single indissoluble na- 
tional treasury governed by one government. 


Relations between the Kingdom of Po- 
land and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
were thus drawn closer by mutual de- 
sire. A common, supreme, administra- 
tive authority was set up, based on the 
principle of equality. 

The reforms affecting the burgher class 
consisted of granting this class a number 
of rights, which they had not previously 
enjoyed, and which had been the priv- 
ilege exclusively of the nobility and 
gentry. The reforms of May 3, 1791, had 
grown out of Poland’s own national tradi- 
tion and had arisen out of Polish political 
thought. So it was a native creation, 
witnessing to the high level of the politi- 
ee legislative culture of the Polish 

ation. 
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In certain states, the constitution was 
warmly welcomed by representatives of 
public opinion. British opinion reacted 
extremely favorably and with profound 
sincerity. At a session of Paris Munici-- 
pal Council on May 24, 1791, Garron de 
Coulon made a long speech on the Polish 
Constitution, proposing that the munici- 
pality of the capital of France should 
send greetings to the municipality of 
Warsaw on the happily accomplished re- 
form. The Pope expressed his sincere 
and profound good wishes for the con- 
stitution. The Swedes also gave it a 
friendly welcome, comparing it with their 
own reforms carried out 20 years earlier. 
In Holland a commemorative medal was 
struck in honor of the new constitution. 

Two fundamental features of the 
Polish commonwealth state system— 
the freedom of the individual and the 
freedom of the nation—constituted not 
only the main principles of Polish policy 
during the period of enslavement, but 
gave the Polish cause a universal charac- 
ter. Wherever the struggle for freedom 
was fought there Poles were to be found. 
Fighting for their own freedom, they 
realized that they were fighting for the 
ideal of universal freedom. 

It is more fitting now, than ever before, 
to recall and emphasize the importance 
of the principles embodied in the consti- 
tution of the 3d of May. Now, in the 
most tragic hour of Poland's history, is 
the time to rightly appraise her contri- 
bution to freedom and liberty. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GORSKI}. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1 join 
with the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in conveying greetings to 
the Polish Nation, on this historic date, 
the one hundred and fifty-third anni- 
versary of the signing of their constitu- 
tion; and to the Polish people whose 
citizens are now scattered all over the 
world, and who are fighting side by side 
with the Allies on all fronts of this 
present world conflict. 

On May 3, 1791, Poland, by the adop- 
tion of their constitution, stepped into 
the forefront of the great democracies 
of the world, giving its people a consti- 
tutional form of government. Since the 
adoption of that historical Polish docu- 
ment, Poland has suffered bloodshed, tor- 
ture, sacrifice, hunger, and separation 
of families: Conquest and brutality are 
not new to the people of Poland. ‘These 
and many other sufferings have been in- 
fiicted upon the Polish people by strong 
militaristic nations whose aim was to 
enslave the people and to take their land. 

The conquerors have subjected the 
people of Poland to every imaginable 
torture, both mental and physical. The 
Polish people have suffered all of this 
in their fight for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Before the present war broke out, the 
Nazis endeavored to get Poland to col- 
laborate with them in their new order 
in Europe, but the Polish people wanted 
peace, and also wanted to live up to their 
agreements with the other nations. The 
Nazi rulers wanted the Polish Govern- 
ment to join Germany in an attack on 
Russia. Poland, because of her nonag- 
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gression agreement with Russia abso- 
lutely refused, and as a result of this 
refusal, on September 1, 1939, Germany 
attacked and invaded Poland. 

After the invasion and conquest of the 
country, the Polish soldiers, eager to con- 
tinue the fight for freedom and against 
totalitarian government, fled to other 
countries to join the fighting Allied na- 
tions, and to this day, in the fifth year 
of the war, Poland is still fighting side 
by side with the armies of the United 
Nations. 

Day by day the Allied nations are 
showing more and more strength, while 
the Nazis are weakening and shall even- 
tually collapse. We all hope this great 
struggle will soon end and that right- 
eousness, freedom, and justice, will be 
triumphant and that after hostilities 
have ended, the Allied nations will es- 
tablish a peace which is based on honesty 
and justice, and that Poland will emerge 
from this struggle a reestablished, 
strong, free, and independent nation. 
Poland does not covet any other nation’s 
territory. She only wants what right- 
fully belongs to her. 

I am sure that when total victory is 
achieved and the peace is restored, the 
Polish Nation whose people have. sacri- 
ficed so much and who fought so gal- 
lantly for the same high ideals as the 
other freedom-loving nations, will have 
freedom and independence restored to 
them, without the loss of any of their 
land, at the peace conference. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my colleagues on 
the occasion of the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution. 

The history of Poland has been one of 
the glorious pages of history. The part 
she has played in the development of the 
civilized world is likewise a glorious one, 
in science, the arts, religion. The gen- 
ius, accomplishments, and leadership of 
Poland have been outstanding. 

Men and women of Polish birth or an- 
cestry have struggled, fought, and died 
not only for Polish freedom, but for the 
cause of freedom on the world's battle- 
fields. $ 

In this connection, the names of Pu- 
laski and Kosciuszko as heroes of the 
Revolutionary War are written indelibly 
in the pages of American history and 
America’s fight for freedom. 

When the hordes of Genghis Khan 
overran and laid waste to Europe, it was 
the Polish arms who defeated him and 
his hordes and saved the Christian 
peoples of Europe. 

On May 3, 1791, the Constitution of 
Poland was enacted, and this action by 
Poland won the acclaim of the world for 
its leadership in democracy and govern- 
ment. 

Poland today has been overrun by the 
Nazi forces. Outnumbered but not out- 
fought, the spirit of Poland lives on in 
the breasts of the dauntless men, women, 
and children who have survived the mad- 
ness of the conqueror. 

Poland will and must rise again. It 
would be idle for us to pay tribute to 
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Poland today if we did not render more 
than lip service to Poland, It is our duty 
to insist that the boundaries of Poland 
be restored to her; that her sovereignty 
be reestablished; and that Poland with 
her unconquerable spirit take her appro- 
priate and respected position among the 
great nations of the earth. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 


yield such time as he may desire to the 


gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERT- 
son]. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
every fair-minded American sympathizes 
today with the Polish people on this an- 
niversary. They have been between the 
devil and the deep sea, in the last few 
years in particular. They are a sturdy 
people, with fine sensibility and great 
courage. Everything possible should be 
done to perpetuate their nationality. 

God bless them and help them to be 
restored to national life and independ- 
ence. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Bares]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as a war-inflamed world seeks 
to mold its destiny based on principles 
of liberty and independence and for 
which ideals our own sons are now giv- 
ing their lives, it is appropriate that we 
should devote a part of our proceedings 
to note the fact, that on this day in 1791, 
Poland adopted a new constitution pro- 
viding for liberty and equal rights for 
all men. 

Historians tell us that this was the 
first written democratic constitution in 
Europe, establishing the rights of the 
middle classes and of the peasants. His- 
tory also records that in 1430, some 200 
years before the English Habeas Corpus 
Act, Poland guaranteed liberty of the 
person, and in 1573, it established free- 
dom of conscience and worship at a time 
when religious persecution was rife. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
this country was called the freest in 
Europe, the state in which the greatest 
degree of constitutional, civie, and in- 
tellectual liberty prevailed. 

Bowed but unbeaten Poland still fights 
for these sacred rights and for her free- 
dom against dictators and oppressors, 
Her valiant men and women, sons and 
daughters, are striking hard on land and 
sea, in the air and underground and are 
making notable contributions to the 
Allied drive to final victory and peace. 
Poland's people have been terrorized, her 
country devastated but her spirit and 
determination to fight for the cause of 
human freedom remain uncrushed and 
unbeatable. 

The flame lit by Poland's independence 
centuries ago has and will continue to 
flicker wherever liberty and free people 
meet and it is fitting that we should 
pledge ourselves to assist immortal Po- 
land in regaining the liberty and inde- 
pendence of a democratic republic to 
which she has made such great sacrifices. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sapow- 
SKI]. 
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POLAND, THE POLISH CONSTITUTION—POLISH= 
RUSSIAN RELATIONS 

Mr. SADOWSKI., Mr. Speaker, today 
the Poles the world over are celebrating ~ 
their national holiday, the one hundred 
and fifty-third anniversary of the 3d of 
May constitution that marked their Na- 
tion’s spiritual rebirth. The 3d of May 
1791 marks Poland’s new birth of free- 
dom. It commemorates the Polish Con- 
stitution, one of the world’s greatest doc- 
uments of freedom, like Magna Carta, 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The feeling of the Polish people for 
their constitution is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by their greatest national poet, 
Adam Mickiewicz: 

This law did not emerge from the brain of 
an isolated sage, from the lips of a few ad- 
ministrators, but was drawn from the heart of 
the great mass; it is not merely written in 
black and white but it still lives in the mem- 
ory, in the desires, of the generations, and 
it is a living law, rooted in the past and de- 
veloping in the future. * In the 
May constitution * * * the national 
element, the child of past traditions, is 
nurtured on the new present-day needs of the 
Nation, Hence it has been well and justly 
said that the May constitution is the po- 
litical testament of the former Poland. 


The freedom of the individual and the 
freedom of the Nation, these two funda- 
mental features of Poland, constituted 
not only the main principles of Polish 
policy during the period of enslavement, 
but gave the Polish cause a universal 
character, Wherever the struggle for 
freedom was fought, there Poles were to 
be found. 

The May 3 constitution stated, among 
others, the principle that All power in 
civil society is derived from the will of 
the people.” Since 1573 Poland had reli- 
gious toleration. The constitution re- 
stated this principle, as follows: 

For us the same secred faith enjoins us to 
love our neighbors; therefore, we should 
guarantee to all people peace in the faith 
and government protection, and therefore 
freedom to all rites and religions in the 
Polish lands, according to the country's 
laws. 


As a result of the adoption of this con- 
stitution, the state system of Poland 
took on a form different from that of 
other European states. The dispropor- 
tion which thus arose between Poland 
and the other states was bound up with 
problems of essential state importance, 
Poland, with a system based on liberty, 
found herself surrounded by countries 
governed by absolute monarchs. 

The liberals of England and France 
were loud in their praise of Poland. 
Sweden and Holland and the Pope all 
sent messages expressing sincere and 
profound good wishes. 

No such expressions, however, came 
from the Tsaritsa Catherine IT or from 
the Prussian King Frederick. They took 
a hostile attitude to the Polish reforms. 
“The Poles have outdone all the insani- 
ties of the Paris National Assembly,” the 
Tsaritsa declared, and dreamed only of 
the day when she would be able to pun- 
ish the Poles. 

Poland had been previously partitioned 
in 1772 by her imperialistic, powerful, 
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and greedy neighbors—Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. She was, however, still the 

third largest state in Europe when 19 
years after this partition she proceeded 
to pass a constitution recognizing the 
equality of all men and extending reli- 
gious liberty to all. 

In 1793, just 2 years after the adoption 
of her constitution, Catherine the Great, 
the Tsaritsa of Russia, the King of Prus- 
sia, and the Emperor of Austria decreed 
the death penalty for Poland. They 
envied Polish culture and progress; they 
feared that Polish love of liberty and 
democracy might infect their own sub- 
jects. So because Poland was free, inde- 
pendent, and democratic, these greedy 
and bloodthirsty militarists ordered the 
second partition of Poland. Poland was 
doomed, But Kosciusko started the in- 
surrection and resisted the Russian 
armies until October 24, 1795, when War- 
saw capitulated, 8 

So, from then on the Polish people and 
their great leaders like Kosciusko and 
Pulaski have continuously fought for 
freedom and justice in all parts of the 
world. We can well understand why 
Poland will always fight tyranny and 
aggrandizement. 

Our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
expressed the American tribute when he 
said: 

The heroic and determined manner in 
which the Polish people have struggled and 
sacrificed in the face of tremendous hard- 
ships and deprivations has been an inspira- 
tion not only to the people of the United 
States but to liberty-loving people every- 
where. 


Poland will always support every law- 
ful expression of international. morality, 
such as the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms,” and demand that they 
be strictly adhered to and implemented. 
In this they are joined by all freedom- 
and liberty-loving Americans who cherish 
justice and fairness. 

In defense of Poland’s freedom and in- 
dependence, all Poles are united and of a 
single mind. Nothing can loosen or 
weaken this unity. All attempts to im- 
pose upon Poland a government or a 
regime from the outside, or to meddle 
in her internal affairs, to violate her ter- 
ritorial integrity, or to dictate her foreign 
policy, will always and everywhere meet 
with unanimous resistance. 

FULL JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


Poland has scrupulously discharged her 
obligations in the war against Hitler, 
There is no Polish Quisling. All collabo- 
ration with Germany has been refused. 
There has never been even any sugges- 
tion of contact or any understanding with 
Hitler. Poland, although the first at- 
tacked and subsequently, for the last 4% 
years, subjected to every Nazi trick and 
scheme, threat and cajolery, has never- 
theless stood firm and unyielding. Po- 
land’s gallant and unswerving fight 
against German aggression, Poland's im- 
maculate moral and idealogical record, 
give her the undeniable right to full jus- 
tice, and to compensation for the incred- 
ible sacrifices made by the Polish people 
in their fight for world freedom. 

The sacrifices of the Polish Nation are 
greater than those of any of her allies, 
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More than one-tenth of the entire Polish 
Nation have laid down their lives in the 
fight for freedom. 

Poland in a spirit of democracy looks 
to the world for the realization of her 
hopes, for Poland is really a test case. 
We know that without justice to Poland 
there can be no better world. 

TWO LONG CENTURIES OF SUFFERING—POLES ARE 
BOUNDARY CONSCIOUS 

For the past two centuries Poland and 
her people have been partitioned four 
times, ravaged, despoiled, murdered, and 
enslaved by greedy and imperialistic na- 
tions. No nation, no people, have suffered 
so much in the last two centuries. Na- 
tional honor, national integrity, the na- 
tion’s boundaries, after two centuries of 
suffering, are sacred things to every 
Pole—young and old, rich and poor. Two 
long centuries of Polish tears, prayers, 
songs of sorrow, have made it so. For 
two long centuries their women and chil- 
dren were starved and slaughtered, hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers shot and sa- 
bered or condemned to prisons for life. 
Two long centuries of the most cruel and 
inhuman practices upon a peaceful and 
agricultural people, of persecution, brutal 
barbarism and savagery have instilled in 
every Polish heart a deep consciousness 
of national honor, national integrity, and 
that the nation’s boundaries be respected. 

Why did they fight the powerful Nazi 
military machine? Why did they not 
submit to the territorial demands of the 
Germans? Did they not know defeat was 
inevitable? Had not all the other nations 
conceded to German demands? 

Yes; the Poles knew all this. 

They had to fight—or cease to exist. 
They chose to fight, It should be plain, 
that they will not tolerate aggression by 
anyone. 

POLAND A CHRISTIAN NATION—PRACTICED 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Poland is one of the strongest Catholic 

nations in-the world. Her people are 
eeply religious, and devotedly attached 

to their churches and clergy. Poland has 
been referred to as the “Knight among 
nations.” She has been the bulwark of 
Christianity, religious freedom for all, and 
the opponent of persecution. She has 
been faithful to her pledges, promises, 
and agreements. She was always the 
haven of refuge for those religiously 
persecuted. 

It was because of this policy that Po- 
land had 7,000,000 Jewish people out of 
3 total European population of 11,000,000 

ews. 

Yes; but Poland had pogroms, some will 
say. This is true. But the first and worst 
pogroms took place in Czarist Russia, and, 
although some of the anti-Jewish prop- 
aganda did seep over into Poland, the 
Poles would not tolerate it and quickly 
stamped it out. Likewise, when the Hit- 
ler Nazis started in recent years the new 
anti-Jewish pogroms the most vicious 
and devastating that the world has ever 
witnessed, Poland was likewise flooded 
with this German propaganda. But the 
Polish people would not succumb to it. 
Their religious tolerance is deep and sin- 
cere, They respect every individual's 
right to pray and worship in his own way. 
That is why more than 60 percent of the 
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entire Jewish population of Europe found 
a haven of refuge and peace in Poland. 
Some have accused the Polish clergy and 
the Catholic Church of practicing intol- 
erance. These statements are viciously 
false and untrue. The Polish clergy have 
been the world’s greatest preachers of 
religious tolerance for all faiths, and Po- 
land's record bears this out. ` 


REBIRTH OF THE POLISH ARMED FORCES 


Everyone knows today that the Polish 
Army, defeated in September 1939 by 
overwhelming mechanical and numerical 
superiority, did not lay down its arms, 
did not lose its morale, and did not leave 
its mother country defenseless. All who 
avoided capture by the Germans or es- 
caped from prison camps arrived in 
France by way of Hungary and Rumania. 
There they entered the army then being 

*rebuilt by Gen, Wladyslaw Sikorski. 

Six months after the German attack 
on Poland, General Sikorski had about 
100,000 men under arms in France, and 
Polish aviation was rendering a good ac- 
count of itself in the dog fights over the 
front. 

The Polish Highland Brigade, under 
General Szyszko-Bohusz, fought in Nor- 
way and distinguished itself at Narvik. 

Out of the French collapse Poland sal- 
vaged its Government and its Army. Fol- 
lowing the reorganization of the Polish 
Army in Scotland a new Polish Army 
sprung into being in Russia, The forces 
which left Russia are now among the 
new Polish divisions in the Middle East 
and in Italy. 

Mention of the Polish Navy is con- 
stantly recurring in Allied communiqués, 
The part played by the destroyer Piorun 
in the sinking of the Bismarck, the sue- 
cesses of Polish submarines, the unceas- 
ing work of the Polish naval and mer- 
chant vessels are offering endless evi- 
dence of Poland’s determination to fight 
on all fronts. 

It was that little Polish destroyer, 
Piorun, that was the first to sight and 
attack the mammoth German warship 
Bismarck. It was likewise this little 
Piorun that first sighted and attacked 
the giant German warship Tirpitz. The 
courage, bravery, and the fighting spirit 
of the Polish naval men surpasses all 
comprehension and has won the stout 
praise of the American and British sea- 
men. The Polish Navy has now been 
built up by the Americans and the British 
to the extent that it has more warships 
and is more powerful than it was in 1939 
when Poland was attacked by the Ger- 
mans. 

It is the Polish Air Force that has real- 
ly enraptured the hearts and minds of 
the English people. Their gallant fight- 
ing during the German air blitz on Lon- 
don and the English and Scotch cities, 
was so heroic and so marked with bravery 
and fearlessness that the praise and 
gratitude of the British people resounded 
throughout the British Isles. Those were 
dark and grim days for the British. The 
eagerness and fearlessness of the Polish 
aviators to meet the Hun inspired the 
British with confidence and deep respect 
for their Polish allies. The Poles now 
have an air force of 15 squadrons—larger 
and stronger than that of Holland, Bel- 
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gium, Free French, Norway, and Czecho- 
Slovakia, all combined. It is the fourth 
largest Allied air force. The Polish Air 
Force is now engaged in fighting the 
enemy every day—side by side with the 
American and the British. The Polish 
Air Force has taken continuous partici- 
pation and has been actively engaged in 
bombing and fighting the enemy ever 
since September 1939. This is really 
some record. One Polish bomber squad- 
ron has sunk seven German submarines, 

There are more than 30,000 in the 
Army Corps with the Motorized Division 
in England. There are two fully 
equipped Polish Divisions on the Italian 
front fighting side by side with the 
French and Canadian divisions and with 
our American forces. 

All told, the Polish armed forces total 
about 250,000 men and occupy fifth place 
among the United Nations, ranking after 
the United States, England, Russia, and 
China. 

The Polish underground is the strong- 
est, most powerful, and the best organ- 
ized in Europe. Their important work 
will be revealed to the world later, when 
information can be revealed without aid- 
ing the enemy. This much can be said: 
They have caused the Germans untold 
grief, and have continuously hampered 
and obstructed the smooth operation of 
the German military organization. They 
are actively aiding and assisting the 
Russian armies, and are rendering serv- 
ices of inestimable value. This coopera- 
tion has the sanction and approval of 
the Polish Government in exile, 


THE POLISH GOVERNMENT 


I met General Sikorski in January 
1943 and spent an hour with him dis- 
cussing Poland and the war. He im- 
pressed me as a great statesman and a 
great leader. Poland certainly suffered 
a great loss when this great leader was 
killed in the plane crash last summer. I 
have also met Vice Premier Kwapinski, 
who appeared to me to be a very sincere 
and honest man. I have heard the Pol- 
ish Government in exile praised warmly 
as a representative and democratic gov- 
ernment, as a delegation representative 
of the peasants, industrial labor, social- 
ists, Jews, and all of the elements that go 
to make up the Polish nation. I have 
also heard the exiled government re- 
ferred to as undemocratic and unrepre- 
sentative and as anti-Russian. Of one 
thing we may be certain, that the Polish 
people will never stand for a puppet gov- 
ernment, that no Polish government can 
ever exist that would compromise Polish 
territory without full agreement and 
acquiesence of the Polish people. 

I do not think it matters much what 


we think of the Polish Government, or 


what is said about it. The Polish people 
in Poland will solve that problem them- 
selves. They shall elect and choose a 
new government and new officials at 
their first opportunity. We have only 
the obligation to see that the Polish peo- 
ple have the opportunity to vote in a free 
democratic election. The same thing 
holds true for France, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and so forth. Give the people a 
free election, and I am sure that they 
will elect a peoples’ government, 
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POLISH LABOR 


In discussing Poland, one cannot help 
but pause and give praise and credit to 
Polish labor. It was the Polish worker 
who waged the centuries-old struggle for 
liberation from the Czarist regime. It 
was Polish labor that proclaimed its soli- 
darity against violence and inequality, 
and kept up the bitter struggle for free- 
dom and social justice. 

Today, when they are enslaved and 
fettered by the brutal Nazis, the Polish 
workers still stand fast with the United 
Nations until every last one of the hated 
Nazi invaders and oppressors are driven 
from Polish soit and the Hitler Huns are 
completely annihilated. 

The coming victory will be labor’s vic- 
tory. The workers of the United States, 
Great Britain, the working men and 
women of the occupied countries bear 
the brunt of the fighting and of resist- 
ance. Labor is marching in the fore- 
front of all who fight against nazi-ism 
and fascism. The victory that will be 
won by labor will bring stable peace, 
freedom, and social justice. 

This year, May 1, 1944, in Poland, the 
Polish underground circulated the May 
Day order: 

On May 1 we shall not be out on the streets 
in order to count our numbers— 


It read— 

We shall not parade, but we shall take a 
good look at our friends. In their eyes we 
shall see the same flaming hatred toward the 
enemy, the same unquenchable determina- 
tion to enjoy a new life, the same prepared- 
ness for the struggle to come. Every worker 
is today fully aware of the goals and methods 
of the struggle he wages in common with the 
peasant, the white-collar worker, and the 
intellectual. 


The Nazi terror has temporarily muted 
the voice of Polish labor. Trade-union- 
ism has been abolished. The foe has 
stolen the Polish workers’ May Day, their 
labor day, and their constitution day— 
the Polish Fourth of July. They have 
lost their homesteads. They have been 
murdered by the hundreds of thousands. 
They have had their property seized. 
Hundreds of villages have been burned to 
the ground. Mass murders and execu- 
tions that have horrified the civilized 
world, and the most terrible cruelties 
have been practiced against the Poles in 
order to break down their morale. 

Yes, all of these things the Nazis have 
done, but still they have not broken the 
Poles’ will or their spirit. 

Polish labor will arise to strike the final 
blow at their archenemy. The day shall 
come. It will not be long. Their flag 
shall fly once more. They shall carry 
the flag of vengeance, the peoples’ wrath, 

Polish labor shall lead the reborn Po- 
land to freedom, to justice, to glory. Po- 
lish labor shall lead to a unity and un- 
derstanding with all of their Slav broth- 
ers in Europe. Just.as the American 
Slav workers in America have learned 
to understand each other, to work to- 
gether, to fight together, united in one 
cause, and have demonstrated their ex- 
treme loyalty to the United States and 
their profound determination for a 
United Nations’ victory. 
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THE SLAVS 


The Slav people of Europe—the Slav 
workers, Polish, Czechs, Slovaks, Bul- 
garians, Macedonians, Ukrainians, Cro- 
atians, Serbs, Slovenes, White Russians, 
Russians, as well as those of the Baltic 
States—are all united in their cry for 
freedom and social justice. Their one 
desire is peace and happiness, freedom 
to till the soil, to work, and freedom of 
religious worship. They are not inter- 
ested in greed or intrigue. á 

The Slavic workers in America have 
demonstrated their ability for unity, sol- 
idarity and faith, and confidence in one 
another. We have confidence that their 
Slav brothers in Europe will likewise 
demonstrate that deep understanding 
which can only come by eliminating sel- 
fishness, envy, greed, and suspicion of 
one anothen 

The Slavs are a valiant and courageous 
people. They must show wisdom and 
leadership. Upon them and their ac- 
tions will depend the future peace of the 
world. When victory is won they will be 
charged with a world trust—to keep the 
peace of Europe. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
American Slavs in the United States 
armed forces fighting for the same ends, 
in complete understanding with one an- 
other. The Nazi Huns have shown their 
hatred for all of the Slavs. For centuries 
the Huns have conspired against Poland 
and the Slavish countries to bring about 
confusion and distrust amongst them. 
Slavish unity, understanding, and coop- 
eration is the key to future peace of 
Europe and to the future peace of the 
world. 

“THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG” 


My district is made up of every Slav 


nationality, and I have the honor of be- 
ing chosen honorary president of the 
Michigan Slav Congress. There are a 
few Poles and a few Russians who take 
the narrow and adamant position that 
the respective governments and the re- 
spective political leaders of their mother 
country have always been right and 
faultless, and all wrongs were committed 
by the other side. 

Asa Democrat and an American, I can- 
not subscribe to the old belief that “the 
king can do no wrong.” Everyone makes 
mistakes and no one is always right. I 
say that mistakes have been made on 
both sides and that it is the duty of every 
Slav to speak up strongly and vehement- 
ly when such a mistake is made, because 
that is the only way that they can pre- 
serve Slav unity. The Slavs in America 
have demonstrated that they can live, 
work, and fight together in unity and 
harmony. 

They can tell their brothers and cous- 
ins in Europe to do likewise and to elim- 
inate controversies and disputes. They 
should tell them to lay strong foundations 
for a harmonious post-war world, to 
eliminate bigotry and intolerance, base- 
less suspicions, and unreasonable de- 
mands. This should be done to insure 
the unity necessary for speedy victory 
and post-war harmony. 
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WHAT DO THE POLISH AND THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
WANT? 

The Polish and the Russian people 
want the same thing that the American 
people want, namely: Peace, a lasting 
peace, freedom from fear and want, the 
right to pray in their own church, and 
all of those other things that the Ameri- 
can people want and that President 
Roosevelt has so eloquently and clearly 
outlined to the world. 

Neither people want conquest or ag- 
grandizement. The Polish people do not 
want a puppet government in Warsaw. 
The Russian people do not want a puppet 
government in Moscow. The Polish peo- 
ple want a friendly government in 
Moscow. The Russian people want a 
friendly government in Warsaw. It is 
my belief that the will of the Polish 
and the Russian people will prevail 
in this respect. The Russian people 
know that acquisition of Polish land will 
not give them security. They have had 
Polish land several times before under 
the Czars, but that did not bring them 
peace and security. Lenin, the great 
Russian statesman, understood this well, 
and so told his people. It is time for 
Russian and Polish political leaders to 
read into the hearts and minds of their 
own peoples or they shall be removed 
and discredited. The Polish peasant and 
the Russian peasant have enjoyed many 
a glass of vodka together in the past, 
and they intend to enjoy it more often 
together in the future. 


U. S. S. R. MUST NOT FOLLOW POLICY OF CZARS 


This is a new day. This is a new 
world. ‘The days of kings, and czars, 
of reactionaries and Fascists, are over. 
This has been a people’s war, and it must 

be a people's victory. Let the dead past 
be forgotten. The czars of Russia are no 
more. The Soviet Socialist Republics of 
Russia must not follow in the footsteps 
of the imperialistic czars. Their future 
is before them—glorious and bright with 
hands of friendship and appreciation ex- 
tended by all democratic peoples. I am 
certain that in order to maintain this re- 
spect, to maintain confidence and leader- 
ship, to be the instrumentality for human 
hope, peace, and friendship and leader- 
ship in the new world, the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics of Russia realize her obliga- 
tions and that she must respect the 
wishes of her smaller neighbors; they 
must not follow in the footsteps of the 
czars. To take from Poland the cities 
of Lwow and Vilna would be like sur- 
rendering our cities of Boston and Phila- 
delphia, two of our oldest centers of 
American culture and learning. 

The Polish people, in fact all of the 
Slav people of Europe, have turned their 
eyes with hope and confidence toward 
Russia. Russia must not disappoint 
them by making unfair demands. Her 
duty now is that of a mother—to extend 


the hand of protection and help, to give 


aid and assistance to the smaller nations 
“and their peoples. This is Russia's 
_greatest opportunity. This, in fact, is 
her responsibility. This opportunity 
may not come again for centuries, 

Joe Stalin is a great leader. The Rus- 
sian people are valiant, heroic, and gen- 
erous. They occcupy today a position 
in Europe that the people of the United 
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States occupy on the American Conti- 
nent. Our program is to aid, to assist, 
to be generous with our sister republics. 
Russia must provide vision, faith, and in- 
spiration to bring united action among 
the nations of Europe for the cause of 
righteousness and human justice. Can- 
not Russia do this? Will Russia do this? 
I 5 she will. I sincerely hope she 
will. 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES WILL PREVAIL 


We, as Americans under the leader- 
ship of our great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, have shown by words and 
deeds—yes, by positive action, that our 
friendship toward Russia is sincere. 
Out of this bitter struggle, these bloody 
sacrifices—yes, out of these terrible 
years of toil and tears, we have cemented 
a friendship that should be lasting and 
mutually understanding. 

We have again displayed our physical 
courage on the fields of battle. We have 
likewise never been lacking in moral 
courage. Many times before Pearl Har- 
bor and many times since Pearl Harbor, 
our democratic principles have been 
stated and restated by our great President 
and that great Senator, statesman, and 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. The 
principles are indelible in the lifeblood, 
the hearts and minds of every American. 


They are the principles that have made 


America great, loved and respected. 
We have the moral courage to state and 
reaffirm these principles. We shall 
state and reaffirm these principles be- 
cause they are right, they are just, and 
they must prevail. 

Oh, I know that certain isolationists, 
appeasers, and reactionaries have at- 
tacked our President and the State De- 
partment, ridiculing the “four freedoms,” 
the Atlantic Charter, the program for 
humanitarian cooperation after the war 
as just “a lot of pretty words,” “just 
dreams inapplicable to a greedy world,” 
or “you know you can’t trust Russia.” 
Well, these wise men of the Hooverian 
era have been repudiated by the Amer- 
ican people time and time again. The 
American people have faith, courage, 
and conviction, and most of all, a sincere 
interest in the future peace and happi- 
ness of the world. 

Yes, we have today those shrewd Re- 
publican politicians who see in Russia’s 
territorial demands a golden polifical 
opportunity, An opportunity to em- 
barrass the President, the Secretary of 
State, the War Department, by viciously 
attacking Russia, our relations with her, 
and to create confusion and distrust out 
of this situation. 

CROCODILE TEARS FOR POLAND 


The Republicans are. wringing their 
hands and shedding crocodile tears for 
poor Poland. They are gushing with 
sympathy and kind words for Poland, 
and whispering that Roosevelt sold Po- 
land out to Stalin. But that sly political 
smirk on their faces beguiles their sin- 
cerity. They will fool no one—least of 
all, the Poles. 

The Poles will remember! ‘They shall 
ask: “Where were you in September 
1939? Did you protest against the inva- 
sion and brutal attack by the Nazis? Did 
you not say: “Oh, why bother about that 
little strip of land in Poland, let the Nazis 
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have it?” Fes, in those desperate days, 
you were so generous that you would have 
thrown drowning Poland an anchor when 
she would have gratefully grasped a 
straw. Did you not oppose and vote 
against lend-lease, the arming of our 
merchant marine, the national-defense 
program, and all the other legislation that 
Roosevelt proposed to give aid to Poland 
and the other unfortunate countries and 
for America’s own defense and protec- 
tion?” 

Yes, the Poles remember all of that. 
The Poles will remember that it was Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s voice that rang loud and 
clear, full of faith and hope and sincere 
feeling, to the Polish people across the 
seas, These were not empty words; they 
were followed with positive action. Yes, 
my friends, there is no change today. 
President Roosevelt is still today the 
greatest friend that Poland has. He has 
not changed. He has not taken a back 
seat. He has not sold Poland down the 
river. 

UNITED STATES HAS NO ULTERIOR MOTIVES 


We in America know that the eyes of 
starving Polish men and women, and also 
those in other Slavish states and coun- 
tries are turned to the United States. 
Much depends upon our skilful exercise 
of an intelligent influence upon interna- 
tional politics. We can play a decisive 


role in helping the Polish people and the 


other Slavs to whom we owe a debt of 
gratitude for their resistance to our com- 
mon foe—German nazi-ism. 

We have no European designs. We 
have no ulterior motives. 

During the last war we had a great 
Democrat and statesman, President 
Woodrow Wilson, but an isolationist Con- 
gress let him down. 

This time we are blessed with the 
greatest leader and humanitarian in our 
history, our President, our Commander 
in Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt. We 
have confidence in our President. We 
have faith in his honesty, integrity, and 
sense of right and justice. He will not 
fail the Polish people. He will not fail 
the Slavs. We can repose our faith, our 
trust, our confidence in him, 

I firmly believe that the American 
people will back him up in all of his de- 
cisions, and the isolationists in Congress 
shall not dominate the peace conference. 

Under the terms of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the President of the United States 


and the Prime Minister of Great Britain 


have announced a basic policy for the 
democracies of the world. It called for 
the establishment of a peace which will 
afford to all nations the means of dwell- 
ing in safety within their own bound- 
aries, and which will afford assurance 
that all men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” This policy was immediately ac- 
cepted with great enthusiasm by the 
people of the United States as a policy 
and an expression solidly and fundamen- 
tally American. It was the American 
Monroe Doctrine applied for the protec- 
tion of the small and weak nations of the 
world. Later, on January 1, 1942, the 
United Nations in a joint declaration 
signed at Washington, subscribed to a 
common program to carry out these 
principles, 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
We Americans know that we are fight- 


ing to beat Hitler, to beat the Nazis, to 
beat the Japs. We know that we are 


fighting to beat back a berserk Germany. 


to beat back the Nazi and Jap militarists, 
and to keep them from dominating the 
world. We also know that we are fight- 
ing for much more than this. We must 
win a constructive and durable peace in 
Europe and in the world. This tragic 
war must be followed by long years of 
peace and not only by an uneasy truce, 
bickerings, and suspicions which will end 
soon in another war. 


WIN THE WAR COMES FIRST 


It may now appear that we have only 
& policy of expediency. We have been 
accused of supporting discredited kings, 
of supporting a status quo which many 
Europeans hate as much as they hate 
the Nazis, We are accused of ignoring 
the social revolution by which all of 
Europe was torn through the thirties. 
I have heard all of these accusations, 
and so have the American people. But 
the enemy shall not confuse us. We will 
not be dissuaded from our purposes. 

We know that No. 1 on our list is win 
the war. The War Department is 
charged with this responsibility, That is 
their job. The War Department thinks 
and acts in terms of divisions. To in- 
activate several enemy divisions here, to 
convert several divisions from opposition 
to cooperation. To obtain the services 
of the French and Italian Fleets. To do 
the various things necessary to bring 
about the defeat of the enemy as quickly 
as possible, that is our No. 1 task, and 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment are charged with that respon- 
sibility, Will the Army and Navy hold a 
conference on foreign policy, the At- 
lantic Charter, or the “four freedoms” 
‘before they act? Certainly not. They 
have only one job to do, and that is to 
win the war. Because of military neces- 
sity, the State Department must at times 
appear in an awkward position. It is 
true that the State Department has had 
to step aside at times for the military. 
We admit these things, but we also know 
the reasons. The American principles of 
right and justice may at times appear 
dormant, but they are not dead. Who is 
there so naive as to believe that the War 
Department has usurped the powers of 
the State Department? Who is there 
who thinks that the State Department 
is out of business, and that the “four 
freedoms,” the Atlantic Charter, and all 
of the fundamental principles and doc- 
trines of the American people have been 
forsaken and forgotten? 

I, for one, have faith in my country 
and in our great President and our great 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. I have 
faith in the American people and in the 
Congress of the United States. These 
principles will be restated and reaffirmed 
strongly and vigorously, and let no one 
have any doubt about it. 

MY CONFERENCES WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AND SECRETARY OF STATE, CORDELL HULL 

During the past year it has been my 
privilege to have had two conferences 
with the President of the United States, 
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and two conferences with Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and the State Depart- 
ment. We discussed Poland—the Polish 
question - most thoroughly and at great 
length. As a result of these discussions, 
I can state definitely and positively that 
Poland and her people have no greater 
friends in the whole world than these 
twomen. Ican state definitely and pos- 
itively that our Government acknowl- 
edges no unilateral agreements, nor does 
it intend to acknowledge any unilateral 
agreements. I can state definitely and 
positively that there are no secret agreg- 
ments as to Poland and her boundaries. 
I am convinced that the malicious prop- 
aganda that has been let loose against 
the President of the United States is 
primarily aimed to defeat him in the 
elections next November. The follow- 
ing quotations from Cordell Hull are still 
the policy of our Government, and it is 
my firm and positive belief that they will 
remain so, 

Quoting from Cordell Hull’s speech to 
the Congress of the United States on 
November 18, 1943, after his return from 
Moscow: 

There were other problems, such, for ex- 
ample, as questions relating to bcundaries, 
which must by their very nature, be left 
in abeyance until the termination of hos- 
tilities. 


And again from Cordell Hull’s speech 
of April 9, 1944: 
The President has said, neither he nor I 


have made or will make any secret agreement 
or commitment, political or financial, 


And again from the same speech: 


The Atlantic Charter was proclaimed by 
the President and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain in August 1941. Then by the 
Declaration of the United Nations of January 
1, 1942, these nations adopted the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, agreed to devote all 
their resources to the winning of the war, 
and pledged themselves not to conclude a 
separate armistice or peace with their com- 
mon enemies. 

PASSIONS, BITTERNESS, MUST NOT PREVAIL 


I have tried to present this subject 
objectively, without rancor, without bit- 
terness, without recriminations, Pas- 
sions cannot prevail and must not be 
allowed to control our words and actions. 
The world has too much at stake today. 
The enemy is gambling on a break-down 
of Allied unity. They are staking every- 
thing on a negotiated peace. This could 
only come as a result of a break-down in 
the friendly relationships within the 
United Nations. This we must guard 
against, or we will face the German mili- 
tary forces again in another 20 years, 


CONCLUSION 


On this anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution, let us review the contribution 
of the Poles for an Allied victory. Let 
us discuss the future of the Polish Nation 
and its people. The scale has tipped 
heavily in favor of the United Nations, of 
which Poland is a part. The sands are 
running very low for the German would- 
be world conquerors. At this very mo- 
ment the Nazi ex-supermen are heing 
bombed to high heaven by Allied squad- 
rons, in whose ranks number many Pol- 
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ish bombers and fighters. Russia's great 
victories on the eastern front —every- 
thing points to a victory and that soon 
the devastated and tortured people of 
Poland will be free again. It must be 
said clearly and-forcefully, however, that 
victory for Poland and the Polish people 
is only as near and as certain as victory 
for all of the United Nations. Hitler and 
his satellites are far from finished. The 
toughest fighting for America, our own 
country, and for Poland is still ahead. 
The success of this fighting will depend 
entirely upon the continued concord and 
unity of the United Nations and their co- 
ordinated blows at the common enemy, 

Looking at the future, we see too that a 
secure and stable world is possibly only 
through the continued concord and coop- 
eration of the United Nations—coopera- 
tion in the peace to eome as firm as in the 
winning of the war. Poland’s future and 
Russia’s future are inextricably bound 
up with the future of America and all of 
the United Nations. 

Many of America’s best sons, of Po- 
land's best sons, and of Russia’s best sons 
have already failen, and many more will 
yet fall. Deep, deliberate, cool, and 
honest-thinking, sincere, and temperate ~ 
action is demanded from all of us. A 
spirit of cooperation, understanding, and 
friendly relations must be preserved for 
the sake of humanity—for a future of 
glorious and lasting peace for the. world. 

The millions of valiant soldiers and the 
millions of civilians must not have died 
in vain. The sacrifices made in attain- 
ing our victory are too great. As Amer- 
icans, we want to do everything for vic- 
tory, and continued unity of the United 
Nations in fighting the Axis must be 
preserved, 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, what we 
say here in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
will not now reach the enslaved people of 
that great country who are permitted to 
read and to hear only that which their 
Nazi oppressors permit. But no words of 
ours are necessary for the people of Po- 
land to know that the people of America 
are their true friends and confidently 
look to the day when Poland will again 
be free. Speaking more eloquently than 
the choicest words and sonorous phrases 
is the almost daily roar of American 
bombers over Europe and the thunder of 
bombs dropped on the factories and rail- 
roads of Hitler's tottering fortress. The 
people of Poland know that the hour of 
liberation is not far distant. In that 
hour men everywhere, of every race, 
creed, and color will rise in freedom’s 
cause to strike down the tyrants. A new 
Poland will be bern. Her constitution of 
May 3, 1791, will live anew. 

We are not unmindful of the contri- 
bution made by sons of Poland in our war 
for independence. Notable among them 
was General Pulaski, who gave his life 
in the Battle of Savannah, and General 
Kosciuszko, who rendered distinguished 
service as a volunteer in the army of 
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George Washington. Thomas Jefferson 
wrote of General Kosciuszko: 

He is as pure a son of liberty as I have 
ever known, and of that liberty which is to 
go to all, and not to the few and rich alone. 


Those same words could be applied to 
the people of Poland as a whole. With- 
out pillage, murder, or violence they es- 
tablished their constitution, setting up a 
republican form of government, and it 
has continued to live, even to this day, 
notwithstanding the partitioning of the 
country, between three monarchs—the 
Tsarists of Russia, King of Prussia, and 
Emperor of Austria—and notwithstand- 
ing the 5 years of Nazirule. The Polish 
Constitution continues to live because it 
embodies the fundamental principles of 
individual liberty and those principles 
are inscribed foreyer on the hearts of the 
Polish people. which no amount of tor- 
ture, no amount of suffering and no 
amount of bloodshed will ever erase. 

The spirit of the Polish Constitution 
as an immortal document is best ex- 
pressed by language of the document 
itself. In the preamble will be found 
the following: 

Prizing more than life, and every personal 
consideration, the political existence, exter- 
nal independence, and internal liberty of the 
nation, whose care is entrusted to us; de- 
sirous, moreover, to deserve the blessing and 
gratitude, not only of our contemporaries, 
but also of future generations; for the sake 
of the public good, for securing our liberty, 
and maintaining our kingdom and our pos- 
sessions; in order to exert our natural rights 
with zeal and firmness, we do solemnly es- 
tablish the present constitution. 


The importance of individual freedom 
to the Pole is expressed in the following 
provision from the constitution: 

We publish and proclaim a perfect and 
entire liberty to ail people, either who may 
be newly come to settle, or those who, having 
emigrated, would return to their native coun- 
try; and we declare most solemnly, that any 
person coming into Poland, from whatever 
part of the world or returning from abroad, 
as soon as he sets his foot on the territory 
of the republic, becomes free and at liberty 
to exercise his industry, wherever and in 
whatever manner he pleases, to settle either 
in towns or villages, to farm, and rent lands 
and houses, on tenures and contracts, for 
as long a term as may be agreed on; with 
liberty to remain, or to remove, after having 
fulfilled the obligations he may have volun- 
tarily entered into. 


The Polish Constitution set up three 
distinct branches of Government: legis- 
lative power in the States assembled, 
executive power in the King and council 
of inspection, and judicial power. A 
provision of primary significance is arti- 
cle V which declares: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the State, the civil liberty, and the good 


order of society, on an equal scale, and on 
a lasting foundation. 


While the constitution expressly states 
than an effectual executive power is 
necessary, it is important to note that 
it specifically stipulates: 

This executive power cannot assume the 


ta of making laws or of their interpreta- 
n. 
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One can well imagine how the Polish 
people react to the bigotry and intoler- 
ance of the Nazi rule when he finds that 
the Poles had written such provisions as 
the following into their historic consti- 
tution: 


The same holy religion commands us to 


love our neighbors; we therefore awe to all 


people of whatever persuasion peace in mat- 
ters of ‘aith and the protection of govern- 
ment; consequently, we assure to all persua- 
sions and religions freedom and liberty ac- 
cording to the laws of the country and in all 
dcminions of the republic. 


Truly, the Polish Constitution of May 
3, 1791, is an immortal document. It 
expresses the will of a great people who 
love liberty more than life. It expresses 
their hope and gives them courage. 
Such a spirit will never die. A new 
Poland will be born. The hour is not 
far distant when all men may be free. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF], 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have been sitting here this 
afternoon listening to the many tributes 
to the Poland that was, to the Poland 
that is today, and to the Poland which 
every individual of Polish blood and every 
other reasonable citizen hopes she will 
again become, I was reminded of those 
days a quarter of a century ago when I 
was privileged to twice visit the re- 
created and reconstituted Poland. 

My two Visits to that wonderful coun- 
try, Mr. Speaker, were made during the 
winter of 1919-20. In order to visual- 
ize or realize the distressing conditions 
existing there at that time, one must 
remember the fact that continuously 
during World War No. 1 Poland was the 
battleground between the Russians and 
the Germans. Their warring legions 
fought back and forth across the country 
time and again, and as each retreating 
army abandoned its position, it either 
carried with it or destroyed everything 
that could in the slightest degree con- 
tribute to sustaining human life. 

On each trip to Poland, I traveled from 
Paris to Warsaw, and this route took me 
through what must be the most fertile 
section of that fine country. Every- 
where comfortable farmhouses and oth- 
er buildings, some of them destroyed as 
the result of battles fought in those 
areas, indicated that once happy pros- 
perous people had populated the entire 
country. Every morsel of food for man 
or animal had been taken or destroyed. 
Not an animal or other sign of life ap- 
peared on these farms. Naturally the 
people were forced into the cities, because 
it was there only that necessary relief 
could be extended. In Warsaw, the beau- 
tiful capital of the country, bread lines 
were everywhere; suffering was almost 
universal. Women and children hurry- 
ing along barefooted in the snow was not 
an uncommon sight. It was a time such 
as to challenge the fortitude of the most 
courageous. The Polish people met that 
challenge in the way only a great people 
could meet so serious a situation. 

My business in Warsaw was with the 
Polish Government. I had the distinct 
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privilege of meeting and discussing the 
future of Poland with the great Pader- 
ewski who personally, during these try- 
ing times, turned over to the relief or- 
ganizations something like $7,000,000 of 
his life’s earnings for the relief of the 
poor. I met other great members of the 
race and their approach to the problems 
which confronted the country, and to 
their personal responsibilities in connec- 
tion therewith, was such as to be an ever- 
lasting credit to them and to their race. 
They were not downcast; their heads 
were up; the spirit of hope and deter- 
mination to once more create among the 
family of nations another Poland such 
as had in the past ranked high in the 
family of nations, was plainly evident. 

In the years that have passed since 
then, the hopes, the ambitions, the as- 
pirations of those fine patriots were fully 
realized. During those few short years, 
under the leadership of the great mem- 
bers of their race, they acquired success, 
responsibility, affluence, and standing in 
the world second to none. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a shocking thing that 
in this supposedly civilized world of ours, 
a people whose one desire is to live at 
peace with all the world, and who con- 
duct themselves in a way which should 
permit them to do this, can be destroyed, 
as Poland was recently destroyed, be- 
cause of the mad ambitions of an in- 
dividual. What the future holds for 
Poland is a question that is near to the 
hearts of many other than those of Pol- 
ish blood. I speak of those who have 
lived among members of the race in this 
country. 

We are fortunate to have within our 
borders millions of citizens of Polish 
extraction. They are among the most 
loyal and most desirable of our citi- 
zens. There is an old saying that when 
a man becomes a home owner he be- 
comes a good citizen. This is based in 
part upon the theory that when a man 
becomes a property owner he thereby 
becomes deeply interested in the laws 
which protect private citizens in their 
ownership of property, and it then natu- 
rally follows that he becomes interested 
in and observant of all laws. 

Always there is inherent in the heart 
of every good citizen a love of home. 
We who live in communities in which 
our Polish immigrants have settled 
learned of the deep love of home inher- 
ent in every Polish heart. Poles came 
to the community in which I live. They 
were hard-working, thrifty and saved 
their money for the day when they could 
make their first payment on a home. 
How successful they have been down the 
years is best illustrated by something 
one of the fine Polish priests of my com- 
munity told me at one time when I was 
discussing with him the fine homes of 
our Polish citizens. He said that there 
was not a family living in a rented house 
within 11 blocks of his church. I know 
of no other section of my home city or 
any other city where such a condition 
exists. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to say that I am hoping the day is not 
far distant when the people of Poland 
will once more find themselves in posses- 
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sion of their country under conditions 
which will enable them to govern them- 
selves and exercise the freedom and hap- 
piness which come only to those who 
are masters of their own destiny. I hope 
also that there will emerge from that 
peace conference a Poland which down 
the centuries may live as an independ- 
ent, respected, and highly honored mem- 
ber of the great family of nations. 

Mr, WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
TON], 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, is the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the Constitution of 
Poland. As such it means as much to 
the 35,339,000 people of that country as 
our Constitution means to us, and I want 
to congratulate the people of Poland for 
their undying spirit in their struggle to 
preserve that constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 

remarks, at this point I include a speech 
I made in Shenandoah, Pa., April 23, 
1944, at the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
Polish Beneficial Association. 
Many of you who attended the Polish- 
American Citizens’ League dinner at 
Pottsville, Pa.; on October 23, 1942, will 
recall my remarks on Poland when I 
said: 


Poland fights on—the cause of Poland is 
the cause of free men and women every- 
where. The magnificent, tragic heroism of 
the Polish peoples for the cause of the United 
Nations has brought sober admiration from 
every corner of a liberty-loving world. As 
your own Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorsky said: 

“Poland was the first country to take up 
arms against German aggression.” It was the 
Polish armies, he pointed out, who drew the 
German forces from the western to the east- 
ern front in September 1939, thus deflecting 
the Nazi juggernaut at a crucial moment. 

“How different,” he notes, “would have 
been the trend of the war if Hitler, instead 
of attacking Poland first, had launched the 
attack directly on France and Great Britain.” 

Yes; Poland was the first to resist the bar- 
baric Nazi aggressor. Poland and her valiant 
people will forever be held up as an example 
and a symbol of the determination of free 
peoples everywhere to fight to the bitter end 
for their right to live as they wish to live— 
without dictation. from a foreign tyrant. 

Poland had little opportunity to fight back. 
Organized resistance of her armed forces was 
soon destroyed. Yet Poland still fights on. 
Untold numbers of Poles continue to fight to- 
day in the front lines of the United Nations, 

I need not review the liorrors of the Nazi 
invasion of Poland. Too familiar are the 
outrages visited upon the innocent Poles by 
the contemptible Germans. I can only pay 
humble tribute, with millions of my fellow 
Americans, to the spirit of the Polish people 
which prompts them to fight on—without 
question of the outcome—to the day when the 
tide will turn. 

We know of the appalling poverty that has 
gripped Poland since the Germans first began 
to strip that country of its resources, its 
manpower, and its intellect. Prices are in- 
comprehensible to ut in this land of plenty. 
Polish ration cards do not grant a fraction 
of the amount of food required to keep a 
person at sustenance levels. But even the 
quantities permitted by the ration cards are 
not available. Yet, the Polish people fight 
on. They fight on and endure though they 
are hollow-cheeked, sunken-eyed, and emaci- 
ated. The torment of hunger is written on 
every faco. 
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Yes, the Poles fight on. And Poland will 
continue to fight on, Poland will be fight- 
ing—still fighting—on that not-too-distant 
day when the United Nations will vanquish 
the enemy and achieve a glorious and tri- 
umphant victory. On that day the people 
of Poland, like the people of all the United 
Nations, will bear one thought foremost in 
their minds, They will demand that the 
peace which follows the fighting—that the 
peace which follows the sacrifice, the misery, 
the suffering, the privation, and the tortures 
of war—shall be a complete and a lasting 
peace. 

The Polish people, like the people of all the 
United Nations, are determined that this shall 
be the last war. They are determined that 
the German monster shall never again rise 
to challenge the peace of this world. They 
are determined that those forces in Europe 
which have turned the Continent into a 
bloody quagmire once every generation shall 
be forever destroyed. They are determined 
that no aggressor shall ever again plunge 
peace-loving people into the senseless holo- 
caust of war. 

The Polish people were the first to fight; 
they have never ceased to fight; they will 
continue to fight until the last ounce of 
resistance has been crushed out of their souls, 
Their spirit gives pride to the hearts of their 
fellow countrymen in every portion of the 
world. Their heroism and their sacrifices 
serve as beacons to the determination of 
every single Pole in America, that each shall 
give of his utmost to this war which must 
be won for liberty’s sake. I am confident 
of the place which every single one of you is 
fulfilling in our war activities, and I am 
confident that with the unswerving devotion 
of every American like yourselfi—this war 
will be won for the Allies. The cause of 
Poland is the cause of freemen everywhere. 


Those remarks are as apropos today 
as they were 18 months ago even though 
time marches on. 

Much has happened since October 23, 
1942; a great deal of water has run over 
the dam, as the popular saying goes. 
But likewise, a great deal happened be- 
fore October 23, 1942, as far as Poland is 
concerned, namely the invasion of Po- 
land on September 1, 1939, by Germany. 

Then, on July 23, 1940, less than 1 year 
later, the American State Department 
declared: 

The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. The people of the United 
States are opposed to predatory activities no 
matter whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or by the threat of force. They 
are likewise opposed to any form of inter- 
vention on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of any 
other sovereign state, however weak. 


That was sound and, I might say, brave 
in 1940. It is sound and brave in 1944, 
and it should be sound and brave and 
right when peace comes again to the 
world. And since we said it in 1940, and 
so committed ourselves, we should say 
it again so that none may misunderstand 
us, ; 
Then on August 14, 1941, we saw the 
birth of the now famous Atlantie Char- 
ter. This was endorsed by the United 
States, England, Russia, in fact by all 
the United Nations, including Poland. 

No one with any sense of human prin- 
ciples has any quarrel with the Atlantic 
Charter. Its passages are wonderful 
and its high ideals sublime. Listen, 
while I read the first three points of the 
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Atlantic Charter, which I think is so 
apropos to the Polish question: 

First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or otherwise. 

Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned. 

Third. They respect the rights of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they live; and they wish to see sov- 
ereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 


Today, these “purposes and princi- 
ples” mean much to Poland, or they 
mean nothing at all to anybody. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, December 
7, 1941. We, in all America knew full 
well the meaning of that day. At least 
we knew it as your Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States when 
we voted a declaration of war on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941. Before this date we were 
obliged to change from a neutral country 

to one which was asked and gave ma- 
terial aid to those already in deadly con- 
flict, after Pearl Harbor—our men and 
boys. We have given billions of dollars 
worth of material to our allies—every 
one of them. It has been worth all we 
gave, as events are now proving. 

But our war is something more than 
the military defeat of Hitler and Hiro- 
hito. That would be only temporary vic- 
tory if that were all we won. We are 
fighting for the rights of all small na- 
tions as well as for the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan. We are fighting for 
Polish freedom as well as the freedom of 
the United States, England, Russia, or 
China. Every one of these great powers 
have understood this fully; there should 
not be any doubt about it. It is written, 
as a matter of fact, into our standard 
lend-lease agreements, mutually sub- 
scribing to the common program of pur- 
poses and principles embodied in the At- 
lantic Charter. 

Fit those specifications to Poland, my 
fellow Americans, and all will be well—no 
aggression, a just and enduring peace. 
Withhold them from Poland, and from 
the other victimized nations in this 
tragic war, and we shall find that we 
have merely won another Versailles, 
then another Munich, and then another 
world war. 

As Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, said recently: 

The record is clear. The future is not. 
Our promises are clear. Our prospectus is 
not. Our American foreign policy of today 
is sound when it puts American military vic- 
tory in this war ahead of every other con- 
sideration. Beyond that point, our American 
foreign policy, as of today, is vague and often 
mystifying generally. Frankly, it is largely 
locked up in the White House—across from 
which Kosciusko still dominates LaFayette 
Square. The poet rightly said of him: 
“Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked, as Kosciusko fell.” 


As we think of Poland, of its brave 
American heroes exemplified by Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, and of its brave soldiers 
and sailors fighting in the war on free- 
dom’s side, we can say that America to- 
day stands behind it, as America stands 
behind every nation with justice on its 
side, 
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As I have repeatedly stated, “Poland 
fights on; the cause of Poland is the 
cause of free men and women every- 
where.” 

Yes; unconditional surrender, victory 
in this war, must bring a just and lasting 
peace to men and women everywhere. 
That is the hope and prayer of our boys 
on the far-flung battle fronts; we can- 
not, we will not, let them down. God 
grant that victory will soon be achieved 
and that our fighting men will return to 
their loved ones and that their sacrifices 
will not have been in vain. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN], 


FREEDOM FOR POLAND 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, all liberty-loving Americans join 
today in the celebration commemorating 
the adoption of a constitution by Poland 
on May 3, 1791. The Polish Constitu- 
tion was patterned after the Constitution 
of the United States, as it guaranteed 
freedom and democracy for the people 
of Poland, 

For more than 150 years Poland has 
been our true and tried ally in the 
struggle against the enemies of civiliza- 
tion. Polish patriots were amongst the 
world leaders to help our forefathers 
establish a free America on this continent. 
Millions of immigrants came from Po- 
land to the United States during the past 
century to enjoy the blessings of free- 
dom as American citizens, and to take 
an important part in building these 
United States into the world’s greatest 
republic. The contributions made by 
them and their descendants to the cul- 
ture and progress of our country is in- 
delibiy written on the pages of American 
history. 

The people of Poland were the first 
to take up arms against the Nazi hordes, 
and they continue to fight in spite of 
overwhelming odds to make their home- 
land free. Poland, as a great nation, 
will live again to enjoy the blessings of 
its constitution and to take her place 
amongst the great republics of the world. 

The tragic world struggle of today will 
not end until dictators and tyrants have 
been destroyed and freedom restored to 
Poland and other enslaved countries 
throughout the -world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker; it is not 
only fitting but proper for us to pay 
tribute to those Polish patriots of yester- 
day and today—many of whom today 
celebrate their Nation’s former independ- 
ence under ground—an independence 
which was founded upon a written con- 
stitution adopted at almost the same time 
as ours. Today, I am sure, these free- 
dom-loving Poles, past and present, are 
with us in spirit—a sprit of freedom that 
must never die, at home or abroad. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEAR- 
HART], 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, of the 
7,000,000 Americans of Polish descent, too 
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few for my liking have yet chosen to 
establish their homes in the district I 
represent, although one of the counties 
of my district bears the proud name of 
Stanislaus, a name near and dear to that 
heroic people. But notwithstanding this, 
I wish to join in paying a tribute to the 
gallant people of Poland on this their na- 
tional day, for they were the first to fight, 
they have never stopped fighting, and 
they have suffered more than any other 
country occupied by the German hordes. 

And as my words cannot be interpreted 
as an effort to please Polish constituents, 
of whom I have all too few, I want to 
say in all impartiality that it would be a 
tragedy if the border dispute between 
great and powerful Russia and brave but 
weaker Poland, were settled on any other 
basis than that which is just and right. 

Are the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia going to act in accordance 
with their loud and incessant promises 
of political morality, or are they not? In 
1841 Soviet Russia signed an agreement 
with the Polish Government in London, 
an agreement in which the British Gov- 
ernment participated, saying that all 
treaties between Russia and Germany 
relative to Poland were invalid. The 
British and American Governments both 
declared that they would recognize no 
territorial changes made in Poland since 
August 31, 1939. In other words the three 
great powels are pledged to restore the 
frontiers of the Republic of Poland, ex- 
actly as they were at the time of Hitler’s 
unprovoked aggression, 

The Polish-Russian question is a test 
case. The least that the civilized world 
can ask is that we do not follow the 
example of our enemies, and allow it to 
be settled by might over right. If as a 
result of a bilateral negotiation Poland 
is willing to cede some part of the Polish 
Ukraine to Russia in exchange for East 
Prussia and a broader access to the sea, 
if the great powers are willing to consent 
to this, to which I for one see no objec- 
tion, then the matter can be settled in 
a spirit of friendly adjustment and com- 
plete unity restored among the United 
Nations. That is the only way the mat- 
ter can be settled if the great powers are 
going to keep the faith. 

Especially is the word of Great Britain 
engaged, for in the treaty between Great 
Britain and Russia, establishing their 
alliance for a score of years, both powers 
declared that “they will act in accord- 
ance with the two principles of not seek- 
ing territorial aggrandizement for them- 
selves, and of noninterference in the 
affairs of other states.” By this explicit 
assurance Russia renounced all claims to 
Polish soil. 

In the same British-Russian treaty 
both powers adhered to the Atlantic 
Charter, which states that the signa- 
tories desire to see no territorial changes 
which do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned, 
and wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those forcibly 
deprived of them. And only the other 
day the British Foreign Secretary told 
the House of Commons that the Polish 
people will redeem their own freedom. 
That remains our pledge, 
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Mr. Speaker, let us hope that that 
pledge will be kept to the letter and in 
the spirit in which it was given, and that 
our gallant ally Poland will be restored 
to full independence within her own 
frontiers; that she may be restored to 
her rightful position as a strong, free, 
and glorious state, one whose national 
holiday, the anniversary of the adoption 
of its constitution, shall be honored and 
respected throughout the world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
after the Constitution of the United 
States went into operation—a constitu- 
tion providing for a government “of, by, 
and for the people“ Poland, following 
the example of the United States, 
adopted a constitution recognizing the 
rights of the common people, the first 
of its kind in the whole of Europe. The 
Polish Constitution, adopted May 3, 1791, 
gave form and force to the same prin- 
ciples of democracy that are contained 
in our Constitution, and made those prin- 
ciples applicable to the people of Poland. 

In September 1939, when the princi- 
ples of democracy were again under fire, 
with powerful warlike nations immedi- 
ately adjoining her on the east and west, 
Poland had the courage to line up in 
support of the democratic principles for 
which the United Nations fight today. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe, therefore, it is 
both fitting and proper that the Con- 
gress of the United States on this occa- 
sion pay tribute to the heroic part Po- 
land has played and is playing in the 
present war; that we review again the 
important contribution Kosciusko and 
Pulaski made in our own fight for free- 
dom; that we recognize the fact that the 
spirit of those great Polish heroes and 
patriots of the past still animates the 
lives of the present-day Poles who are 
fighting side by side with our boys 
against the tyranny of present-day dic- 
tators; and that we today give to the 
Polish Government in exile renewed as- 
surances of our support for, and interest 
in, a free and independent Poland as a 
part of post-war Europe. 

Mr, WASIELEWSEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr, 
STEARNS]. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, today marks the one hun- 
dred and fifty-third anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution in 
1791. All the world knows of the French 
Revolution, which through blood and 
terror brought the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity for the French 
people. Too few realize that at the 
same time Poland, with her long tradi- 
tion of tolerance, was accomplishing the 
same results, by peaceful means, only to 
have them overthrown by the final par- 
tition which put the Polish people under 
the rule of the absolute monarchs of the 
three neighboring countries. In 1919, all 
Americans who knew of her glorious his- 
tory rejoiced to see Poland restored as a 
free and independent nation; and in the 
20 years of peace she had shown her 
capacity for self-rule and her devotion 
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to the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

In 1939, she was again the first to stand 
against the enemies of freedom. For the 
last 5 years she has observed this, her 
national holiday, under the yoke of 
foreign oppression. Let us send to our 
Polish brethren today the message that 
we are not forgetful of the long and hon- 
orable friendship between the American 
and the Polish people, and that we look 
forward with them to the day when the 
White Eagle shall again fly over a re- 
stored and liberated Poland. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mi. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Reep] 5 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the anniversary of a great 
event in history. it was 153 years ago, 
May 3, 1791, that the Polish people 
adopted a new constitution. Under the 
terms of this great document a repub- 
lican form of government was estab- 
lished. It is a significant fact and one 
worthy of recognition that two peoples, 
one in America and the other in far- 
distant Poland, should each at about the 
same time, establish a representative 
form of government under a new consti- 
tution. 

The preamble of the Polish Constitu- 
tion clearly and unmistakably expresses 
the motivating force that gave birth to 
this remarkable and immortal document. 
Let us examine some of its provisions. 
Here is its preamble: 

Persuaded that our common fate depends 
entirely upon the establishing and rendering 
perfect a national constitution; convinced 
by a long train of experience of many de- 
fects in our government, and willing to profit 
by the present circumstances of Europe, and 
by the favorable moment which has restored 
us to ourselves; free from the disgraceful 
shackles of foreign influence; prizing more 
than life, and every personal consideration, 
the political existence, external independ- 
ence, and internal liberty of the nation, 
whose care is entrusted to us; desirous, more- 
over, to deserve the blessing and gratitude, 
not only of our contemporaries, but also of 
future generations; for the sake of the public 
good, for securing our liberty, and maintain- 
ing our kingdom and our possessions; in or- 
der to exert our natural rights with zeal and 
firmness, we do solemnly establish the pres- 
ent constitution, which we declare wholly 
inviolable in every part, till such period as 
shall be prescribed by law, when the nation, 
if it should think fit, and deem necessary, 
may alter by its express will such articles 
therein as shall be found inadequate. And 
this present constitution shall be the stand- 
ard of all laws and statutes for the future 
diets. 


What did the Polish people say in their 
new constitution as to the form of gov- 
ernment they were establishing and the 
powers to be exercised by those chosen 
to administer it? Under article V of the 
Polish Constitution the people declared 
that: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the presevation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good or- 
der of society, on an equal scale, and on a 
lasting foundation. Three distinct powers 
shall compose the government of the Polish 


nation, according to the present constitu- 


tion; viz: 
1. Legislative power in the States as- 
sembled. 
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2. Executive power in the King and coun- 
cil of inspection. 

3. Judicial power in jurisdiction existing, 
or to be established. 


The philosophy of government dis- 
cernible throughout this Polish Con- 
stitution would lead one to believe that 
the American people and the Polish peo- 
ple had each drawn inspiration for their 
respective Constitutions from the same 
source, We find under article VIII re- 
lating to executive power these pro- 
visions: 


The most perfect government cannot exist 
or last without an effectual executive power. 
The happiness of the nation depends on just 
laws, but the good effects of laws flow only 
from their execution. Experience has taught 
us that the neglecting of this essential part 
of government has overwhelmed Poland with 
disasters. 


And then under this same heading 
the constitution provides: 


This executive power cannot assume the 
right of making laws, or of their interpreta- 
tion. It is expressly forbidden to contract 
public debts; to alter the repartition of the 
national income, as fixed by the diet; to 
declare war; to conclude definitely any treaty, 
or any diplomatic act; it is only allowed to 
carry on negotiations with foreign courts, 
and facilitate temporary occurrences, always 
with reference to the diet. 


Throughout this new Polish Constitu- 
tion runs a philosophy of humanitarian- 
ism and tolerance, such as— 


We publish and proclaim a perfect and 
entire liberty to all people, either who may 
be newly coming to settle, or those who, hav- 
ing emigrated, would return to their native 
country; and we declare most solemnly, that 
any person coming into Poland, from what- 
ever part of the world or returning from 
abroad, as soon as he sets his foot on the ter- 
ritory of the republic, becomes free and at 
liberty to exercise his industry, wherever and 
in whatever manner he pleases, to settle 
either in towns or villages, to farm, and rent 
lands and houses, on tenures and contracts, 
for as long a term as may be agreed on; with 
liberty to remain, or to remove, after having 
fulfilled the obligations he may have volun- 
tarily entered into. 


We find in this Polish Constitution, 
adopted almost contemporaneously with 
our own Federal Constitution, rule by 
majority, secret ballot at public elec- 
tions, and the language relating to re- 
ligion that— 

The same holy religion commands us to 
love our neighbors, we therefore owe to all 
people of whatever persuasion, peace in mat- 
ters of faith, and the protection of Govern- 
ment; consequently we assure, to all per- 
suasions and religions, freedom and liberty, 
according to the laws of the country, and in 
all dominions of the Republic 


Tne tragedy of Poland was that her 
birth as a nation was so soon followed 
by her dissolution. Nevertheless, Poland, 
if only for a brief period of national 
existence with liberty under ‘law, did 
quickly develop educational facilities, 
stimulate an active interest in literature 
and art. Historians and poets sprang 
up under the effect of this newborn free- 
dom. It must be kept in mind that new 
constitution was framed to save Poland 
from the intrigues of foreign govern- 
ments, which over a long period of time, 
had corrupted every election of the Polish 
people. 
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Now then, I wish to take a few moments 
to point out why there has been such a 
strong bond of affection between the 
American people and_the Polish people. 
It could not be otherwise in view of the 
great contribution which was made by 
noble and heroic Polish patriots who 
joined in our fight for freedom against 
the then most powerful military and 


- naval power in the world. There were 


several distinguished sons of Poland who 
fought and bled in our war for independ- 
ence, but I shall confine my remarks to 
only one of them, although profoundly 
grateful to all of them. 

It was in 1776 that one of these young 
men from abroad came to America to 
offer his services in the army of Gen. 
George Washington. This young man 
was Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

Here was a young man of ancient and 
noble family, educated in Warsaw, in 
France, and in England, offering his serv- 
ices in the cause of freedom. It is diffi- 
cult to measure the extent of such a con- 
tribution at such a time to the morale of 
the struggling, half-starved Colonial 


y. 

I believe that all of those peoples 
throughout the world who have been op- 
pressed by the tyranny and intrigue of 
monarchia) governments have taken 
courage from the unselfish devotion of 
Washington and Kosciuszko in the cause 
of freedom. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko was appointed 
Engineer of Continental Service, October 
18, 1776. He was an expert in fortifica- 
tions, and as such he was employed at 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence. 
He afterwards served with General 
Schuyler Gates. It was he who selected 
Moses Creek, 4 miles below Fort Edwards 
in New York State, as the strategic point 
at which to check the English Army 
under General Burgoyne. After the bat- 
tle of Saratoga, Colonel Kosciuszko was 
placed in charge of the fortifications at 
West Point. Later Colonel Kosciuszko 
was appointed by Washington as an 
engineer in the Army of the South under 
General Greene. Colonel Kosciuszko 
served with distinction throughout the 
war. On the 13th of October 1783 he 
was recommended by General Washing- 
ton for promotion to the rank of Briga- 
dier General, in these words, “for long, 
faithful and honorable services in the 
American Army.” 

Our independence won, Kosciuszko re- 
turned to Poland, where, for several 
years, he lived in retirement. It is safe 
to assume that he watched with deep 
interest the development of the Ameri- 
can Government, especially the drafting 
of our Federal Constitution during the 
year 1787, its ratification in 1788 and its 
operation after taking effect in 1789. 
I mention this last date because it 
was in 1789 when the Polish Diet made 
Kosciuszko a major general on discover- 
ing that foreign powers were plotting to 
overthrow Poland. Dear to every Polish 
heart is the brilliant record of General 
Kosciuszko in the battle of Zielence, June 
18, 1792, and again in the battle of 
Dubienska, which was fought July 17, 
1792. It was in the battle of Dubienska 
that the Polish Army, under the brilliant 
and fiery leadership. of General Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, defended an unfortified 
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post for 6 hours with only 4,000 men, 
against 15,000 Russians. It has been 
said that God's prophets have the right- 
of-way. That they come by divine ap- 
pointment, that they kindle a torch that 
centuries cannot quench. There is no 
doubt that Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
the patriot, came by divine appointment 
to kindle in the hearts and souls of the 
Polish people an unquenchable fire of 
patriotism and love of liberty. What 
George Washington is to us, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko will ever be to the Polish 
people. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Gates, February 21, 1798, said of 
Kosciuszko: 


He is as pure a son of liberty as I have ever 
known, and of that liberty which is to go to 
all, and not to the few and rich alone. 


The provisions of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, and the valor displayed in defense 
of Poland by General Kosciuszko amply 
justify the high tribute paid to his char- 
acter and patriotism by both Washington 
and Jefferson. It is my firm belief that 
the life of such a man gives birth to a 
spirit that is immortal and one that 
lights an unquenchable fiame of patriot- 
ism in the hearts of those who aspire to 
liberty. This flame, lighted in the hearts 
of the Polish people, has burned stead- 
fastly from 1791 until liberation came to 
their country a century and a quarter 
later, at the close of World War No. 1. 
There is no doubt that through the trou- 
bled years to come every Polish boy and 
girl will prove worthy of the inheritance 
bequeathed to them by Thaddeus Kosci- 
uszko and other great patriots and heroes 
of their brave and honored nation. 

I would say in conclusion that history 
tells us that when a regiment of Polish 
soldiers found in the shrine of Casa-di- 
Loretto the sword of John Sobieski, the 
lion-hearted king of Poland, they sent it 
to Thaddeus Kosciuszko, as the only man 
living worthy of such an inheritance. 

I believe it can be truly said that the 
hope of enslaved, starved, and bleeding 
Poland, is that her children throughout 
the world are at this crucial time proving 
themselves worthy of the great inheri- 
tance bequeathed to them by their an- 
cient and noble champions of liberty. 

Mr. WASIELEWSEI, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of Congress representing the Amer- 
ican people in this great National Leg- 
islative Assembly, we are privileged 
again to devote special attention to a 
noble cause and one worthy of our deep 
admiration, namely, commemoration of 
the most brilliant epoch in the history 
of Poland, the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the enactment of 
the Polish Constitution, proclaimed as a 
“Magna Charta” upon the European Con- 
tinent on May 3, 1791. This historical 
document, which in many respects re- 
sembles our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was adopted by the liberal Polish 
Diet for the benefit of the freedom- 
loving people of Poland and, as recorded 
by the historians, it was to a great extent 
inspired by the American and the 
French Revolutions and constituted in 
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reality the first concentrated revolt of 
an oppressed nation of Europe against 
the most powerful domination of impe- 
rialistic despotism. 

Since that time May 3 has been Po- 
land’s National Independence Day. It is 
to Poland what the Fourth of July is to 
America and what Bastille Day is to 
France. In connection with this com- 
memoration, permit me to quote what, 
in 1832, one of Germany’s prominent his- 
torians, Friedrich Raumer, wrote about 
the Polish Constitution. He said: 

The Poles give themselves the constitution 
of the 3d of May without pillage, murder, 
bloodshed, or destruction of property. With 
wisdom, fairness, and measure they united 
the nicest respect for all personal and prop- 
erty rights that could be preserved, with the 
extermination of all fundamental evil. An 
admirable work of this kind deserves the 
greatest permanence, the highest happiness 
under the most auspicious conditions. So 
double responsibility rests on the soiled hands 
that stained a clean act, on the slanderers 
who libeled it, and on the criminals who de- 
stroyed it. 


The history of the present global war 
will demonstrate who were the guilty 
criminals that stained the clean act of the 
Polish Constitution, who conducted sys- 
tematic mass murder of innocent Polish 
people by the most bestial means, un- 
known before to the civilized world, 

The Russian historian, A. Pogodin, pro- 
fessor at Kharkov University, in 1911 
wrote about the Polish Constitution as 
follows: 


Poland’s best sons fought to save their 
country. The constitution of the 3d of May 
1791 created an order of things guaranteeing 
the rebirth of Poland. Had these reforms 
been put into effect, Poland would have 
become a sufficiently strong state. But her 
neighbors did not permit the Polish Com- 
monwealth to strengthen itself in this way 
Prussia and Russia—but recently enemies— 
clasped hands across Poland. The constitu- 
tion’s. supporters guided by their ardent 
desire to save their country, knew they were 
subscribing to it in an hour fraught with 
danger to the commonwealth. 


It seems appropriate to recognize and 
perpetuate the memory of the important 
contribution made by the heroic Polish 
patriots, Marshals Pulaski and Kos- 
ciusko, at the time of our Revolutionary 
War, and it is also extremely important 
that in this critical time when the safety 
of humanity is confronted and disturbed 
by the most brutal barbarism we concen- 
trate our attention upon serious prob- 
lems confronting us today, and activate 
before the world those aspirations that 
are symbolizing the declaration made by 
the United Nations in this historical 
struggle for world democracy and preser- 
vation of universal liberties. 

To interpret correctly the national tra- 
dition and spirit of present-day Poland, 
nothing seems more appropriate than a 
true and correct description of Poland’s 
Sincere effort and contribution during 
the past 4 years toward a victory of the 
United Nations. 

The heroic defenders of Warsaw are a 
living symbol of the courageous determi- 
nation of Poland. By her sacrifices, by 
the complete loss of this historical and 
monumental city of Warsaw, century-old 
cathedrals, irreplaceable educational in- 
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stitutions, by the sacrifices of millions 
of innocent victims, all patriotic citizens, 
who perished in this bloody tragedy be- 
cause they loved the freedom of their 
native country more than life in slavery 
under the Nazi domination, Poland has 
earned the right to freedom and the right 
to be honored and assume a foremost 
place among the world’s democratic 
nations, 

September 2, 1939, is destined to live 
forever in the memory of liberty-loving 
people of this and future generations; 
it was the crucial day when the heroic 
defenders of Warsaw—exhausted, deci- 
mated, starving—gave up the fight 
against the overwhelming forces of Nazi 
invaders and were compelled to capitu- 
late. This dark day of tragedy of War- 
saw was marked as only a beginning in 
another struggle for Poland’s independ- 
ence. The fall of Warsaw was the dan- 
ger signal alarming the whole democratic 
world of the approaching danger of Ger- 
man destructive barbarism. 

Despite 4 years of humiliation, perse- 
cution, and wholesale slaughtering of 
millions of innocent people by the blood- 
thirsty Nazi terrorists, the spirit of 
Poland did not falter, and today, all over 
the world, a new Polish Army is being 
mobilized in preparation for the vic- 
torious march toward their beloved 
fatherland. Poland’s act of courage, 
patriotism, and sacrifices have inspired 
the democratic people all over the world 
with new determination and devotion to 
those immortal ideals upon which the 
future destiny of humanity and the nor- 
mal progress of civilization are to be 
established. 

The same principles that were written 
into the Polish Constitution in 1791 are 
the guiding spirit in activities and 
aspirations of national leaders and repre- 
sentatives in the present struggle for 
Poland’s liberation. The proclamation 
made public by the Polish National 
Council in London during February 1942, 
places the same severe responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the provisional 
government, entrusting it with the 
supreme task of formulating a construc- 
tive program and purpose by which the 
future of the Polish Republic may be 
safeguarded. 

In pursuing this program of liberation 
by direct participation on the side of 
the United Nations in this war against 
the common enemy, Poland is defending 
her rights of self-determination, de- 
manding for herself broad and direct 
access to the seas as well as frontiers 
which would fully guarantee her safety 
and protect the future independence of 
the Republic. 

The provisional Polish Government in 
exile, in the name of international jus- 
tice, demands that Germany be held 
strictly responsible for the present war, 
the crimes and destruction of human 
lives and property, and be compelled to 
render full moral and material satisfac- 
tion to those whom she has dastardly 
wronged. The future political and eco- 
nomic structure of Poland, according to 
this declaration, will be ultimately de- 
cided by the representative parliament of 
the Polish people when the last accursed 
Nazi hordes are driven out of the country. 
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Today, when decisions of international 
importance in connection with the post- 
war reconstruction are being made, and 
new international political and economic 
problems discussed, many of the 
United Nations representing continental 
Europe desire to know the future aims 
and purposes of Poland. Therefore, it is 
only proper that the provisional Polish 
Government make this important dec- 
laration, stating to the world its aims 

and the contemplated internal structure 
of future Poland. They state in part: 

Foland will stand by Christian principles 
and culture. The Polish Republic will be a 
democratic republican state and a true 
national assembly will represent the common 
will of the people. The Polish Nation unre- 
servedly repudiates all systems of totalitarian 
government and all forms of dictatorship as 
contrary to the principles of democracy. Po- 
land will guarantee the rights and liberties 
of all citizens loyal to the republic, regardless 
of national, religious, or racial differences. 
Equality of rights will be assured to the na- 
tional minorities fulfilling their obligations 
toward the state. 

Full freedom of conscience and expression, 
of asscciation and assembly will be guaran- 
teed to all. The exercise of justice will be 
independent of any influence on the part of 
the state executive authority. 


Interpreting this most important part 
of the declaration made by the Polish 
provisional government, I fervently hope 
that when Poland shall attain her free- 
dom and liberty—as she surely will— 
that this declaration will remain to be 
a guiding spirit to all responsible leaders 
who may be entrusted to guide the des- 
tiny of Poland and that freedom will 
become a blessing to all her citizens and 
people, regardless of their nationality, 
religious beliefs, or racial origins. 

Commemorating this one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, we ven- 
ture to honor the noble traditions of 
Poland and pay descrved tribute to this 
gallant nation by sending from this Cap- 
ital of America to the Polish people 
everywhere a message of encouragement 
and assurance that liberty and justice 
will soon again be restored to a sick 
world and that Poland once more will 
enjoy national and international inde- 
pendence and assume her due place of 
honor among the democratic nations of 
an enlightened, free world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas]. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
one hundred and fifty-third anniversary 
of the enactment of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, which was adopied in 1791. This 
has always been an honor day in Poland 
where it has been celebrated as the 
greatest national holiday of that great, 
but at the present, most unhappy coun- 


It cannot be celebrated in the usual 
manner in Poland this year, but I am 
sure that it is being celebrated in the 
underground with more fervor than 
ever. * 

When we are in this great struggle to 
preserve democratic principles, it is well 
to remember that it was Poland who 
adopted the first written constitution, 
granting individual rights to all of her 
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citizens and that it was Poland who was 
the first to fight in this war to defend 
those same principles and to arouse the 
democratic world from its fool’s para- 
dise. It was not England nor France 
nor Russia who first challenged the sin- 
ister aggression of the Nazis, but it re- 
mained for Poland to accept the chal- 
lenge and throw it back in Hitler’s face. 
Without Poland's heroic sacrifice Eng- 
land and France might well have waited 
until there would never have been a 
chance to have stopped the Nazis in 
their mad dream of world conquest, 
We—all of us who love the democratic 
principle—owe a debt to Poland which 
we can never fully pay. The least that 
we can do is to stand by Poland who vol- 
untarily made the greatest sacrifice of 
any democratic nation in the world in 
an effort to stop that aggression that 
threatened the extinction of all democ- 
racy. If we, of all the people in the 
world, fail to stand by Poland, and fail 
to keep the pledge of preserving her in- 
tegrity, then a military victory in the 
war will be empty indeed for the very 
principles for which we fought it shall 
have been dragged in the mire. 

The time has come for plain speaking 
and plain dealing. This question will 
not wait until the war is over. It must 
be settled now. Russia is still dependent 
upon us and could yet be defeated if we 
were to withdraw that support. Cer- 
tainly we owe as much to Poland as we 
do to Russia. 

I speak not unkindly of Russia in this 
matter for we are all allies in a great 
cause, but now is the time for Russia to 
demonstrate that she is accepting our 
assistance to further that cause. Noth- 
ing will cost Russia greater ill will in the 
future than if she ruthlessly disregards 
the overwhelming sentiments of the peo- 
ple of a friendly America. Russia may 
defeat the Germans in the battles of this 
war but she will not have won the war if 
she loses the confidence and friendship 
of America over her attitude toward Po- 
land. Demanding fair treatment, Poland 
will not contribute to disunity. It is the 
failure to guarantee fair treatment to 
Poland that will threaten the unity of 
the United Nations. 

The future of the very peace itself 
makes it imperative that the United 
States Government now demand a clari- 
fication from Russia of her future inten- 
tions toward Poland with adequate as- 
surances guaranteeing that Poland's in- 
tegrity will be respected by Russia. : 

I call upon the President now to ob- 
tain a straightforward, clear-cut, une- 
quivocal statement of the Polish question 
from Russia and to make this statement 
known to the world at large. It is a far 
bigger question than just Poland. It is 
Poland, yes; but it also involves the fu- 
ture of all other freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere who have been so ruthlessly 
conquered by the Axis. 

This is what we are fighting for. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
8d of May 1791, after the first partition 
of Poland, the Polish Parliament passed 
a constitution inspired by the ideals of 
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the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It was the first democratic consti- 
tution in Europe establishing the rights 
of the middle classes and of the peasants. 
The absolute rulers of Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia regarded the constitution as 
a threat to their divine right to rule and 
hastened to stifle Poland’s democracy. 

On this day, May 3, the Polish people 
will again commemorate this notable 
event in their history—the adoption of 
this liberal constitution. In considera- 
tion of our friendliness and obligations 
to Poland, it is fitting that we should 
join our fellow Americans of Polish blood 
in doing honor to the great traditions 
of the people of Poland. 

Time and time again Poland has been 
invaded and the people terrorized by 
armies of occupation, but the Polish 
people have never forgotten the rights 
granted to them by the 3d of May consti- 
tution. The present war is a struggle 
for Christian civilization. The people of 
Poland believe that the post-war organ- 
ization of the world should be based on 
a Christian morality, international de- 
mocracy, and political and economic col- 
laboration. 

Polish forces have been fighting cease- 
lessly in the air, at sea, and on land, side 
by side with our allies, and there is no 
front on which Polish blood has not been 
mingled with the blood of other defend- 
ers of freedom. 

There is no country in the world where 
Poles have not contributed to furthering 
the common cause. The Polish Nation, 
therefore, is entitled to expect full jus- 
tice and redress as soon as it is set free 
from-enemy occupation. 

In the past Poland has risen as many 
times as she has fallen and she will rise 
again to live forever free and independ- 
ent. 

For centuries the Poles have stood 
guard over western civilization and 
Christianity and have championed the 
idea of freedom. For their love of lib- 
erty, the Polish people have paid with 
their bondage. For their love of liberty 
and their unwillingness to compromise 
with their enemy, they are now paying 
with the lives of millions who have been 
murdered. 

The Polish people have fought, are 
fighting now, and will continue to fight 
to the last breath against foreign aggres- 
sion. Millions of Poles dispersed 
throughout the world are united in spirit 
with their mother country and with the 
other nations fighting for their own free- 
dom and for the freedom of the world. 

The people of Poland have anchored 
their faith to the American principle of 
justice and fair play. They will endure 
as long as this anchor holds. The 
dreadful sacrifices they have made com- 
mand the sympathies of the entire civi- 
lized world. Poland will rise again and 
the Allies should make conclusively cer- 
tain that she shall not have suffered in 
vain, The Polish people must be given 
the opportunity to live a decent, sane, 
and prosperous life. She must have the 
freedoms we are all fighting for. Poland 
will surely live again. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Tliinois [Mr. GORDON]. 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the life- 
time of every nation is marked by cer- 
tain momentous events. From genera- 
tion to generation significant anniver- 
saries are observed for the great influence 
wrought upon the course of history and 
human relations. The Bastille, the 
Magna Carta, the Fourth of July have 
a counterpart in every country. 

To the Poles there is one date which 
for over a century and a half retains the 
highest, the most honored place, and is 
cherished by the entire Polish element 
throughout the world with unmatched 
fervor, It is the 3d of May when they 
commemorate the adoption of the con- 
stitution by the Commonwealth of Po- 
land in 1791, which took place amid 
general national rejoicing and patriotic 
enthusiasm, 

No active revolution could have ef- 
fected more profound changes in the na- 
tional and political pattern of Poland 
than the enforcement of the constitution. 
Yet while similar changes in other coun- 
tries were introduced by means of force 
and bloodshed, in Poland the most per- 
vading and far-reaching measures were 
incorporated into civic life without 
weapons, without mental unrest or social 
disruption. The sentiments of brother- 
hood and the harmony of understanding 
united the whole nation. 

Since then, this great historical event 
is observed annually by the Poles as their 
official holiday, on which occasion it has 
become customary to extend felicitations 
to their nation. 

Today, as in former years, the Poles 
celebrate the national holiday on the 
3d of May, notwithstanding the tragic 
circumstances. Today they cannot 
eradicate from their consciousness the 
appalling reality of enemy occupation 
perpetrated on their mother country 
for nearly 5 years. They see the Gov- 
ernment of Poland exiled. They grieve 
over the millions of defenseless women 
and innocent children cast out of their 
homes, journeying wearily through the 
wide expanse of Russia and distant 
Siberia. 

First among our allies to offer valiant 
opposition against Nazi aggression, first 
to pay a heavy price of blood in defense 
of freedom, Poland was likewise first to 
fall victim in the unequal strife against 
the invaders from the west and the east. 
But she has not withdrawn from battle, 
Polish armed forces loyally and faith- 
fully cooperate with the Allies in war ac- 
tivities on land, sea, and in the air. 
Poland underground fights on effectively 
with daring determination toward an 
ultimate victory, with deep faith that 
justice and law will triumph over brutal 
force and cynicism in international re- 
lations. 

With almost 1,000 years of national 
existence, Poland ranks among the old- 
est European nations. Varied was her 
fortune through the centuries. There 
was a time when she constituted one of 
the major powers of Europe, when 
princes and monarchs sought her favor 
and aid; but at no time has she sought 
her neighbors’ possessions, or sinned by 
invading and terrorizing their lands. If 
she grew territorially, it was not through 
conquest, but as a result of concord with 
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the adjoining countries who freely de- 
sired a permanent union with her, For 
through alliance with Poland they found 
the realization of the freedom and per- 
sonal liberties which no other country 
offered. 

The Poles have a deep, natural love of 
freedom; it is something so vital in their 
soul that they fight and die for it wher- 
ever it is attacked, or where it is to be 
gained or ransomed at the cost of wounds 
and blood. Upon the pages of American 
history their names are honorably re- 
corded for their contribution to the in- 
dependence of this country. Kosciusko 
and Pulaski serve not only as a classic 
evidence, but shall forever remain re- 
vered national heroes of Poland and the 
United States. 

Confronted with tremendously adverse 
and crucial conditions of the present day, 
the Polish Nation looks expectantly to 
the magnanimity and democracy of the 
United States for assistance in the im- 
placable warfare which to the Poles 
spells restored independence and terri- 
torial integrity of their country. 

It is, therefore, just and reasonable to 
assure the people of Poland on the day 
of their national holiday that the United 
States shall not fail to extend them 
friendly support nor relax in vigilance 
over the execution of justice. Our great 
and prosperous Republic bears proudly 
the banner of humane policies. It has 
drawn universal applause and respect as 
a decided enemy of injustice and enslave- 
ment. It will not, it cannot, add dis- 
appointment to the present fate of 
Poland. 

I, as an American of Polish descent, 
am firmly convinced that the United 
States will never abandon the code of 
ethics which made this country an ex- 
ponent of conceivably highest national 
morality among the nations of the world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ELLIOTT] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SHAFER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege for me to join with other 
Members of this Congress to pay tribute 
to that great and tragic nation, Poland. 
Certainly, it is fitting and proper that we 
should pause to register a graeious com- 
pliment to that great nation on this, the 
one hundred and fifty-third anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution. 

The tributes that have been voiced here 
are adequate proof that the Members of 
the Congress of the United States are 
thoroughly impressed with the thought 
significant at the present moment that 
Poland, in the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, subscribing therein to 
democratic principles, aroused the fears 
and suspicions of her autocratic neigh- 
— rey suffered tripartition at their 
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In September 1931 when principles of 
democracy were again at stake, Poland, 
irrespective of the odds against her, had 
the courage todiscard the prevailing poli- 
cy of appeasement amongst other nations 
and proudly proclaimed that, above life 
itself, she held dear her honor as a nation. 

As has been well pointed out, Poland’s 
gallant stand is emblematic of the cause 
for which the United Nations stand 
united in the present world conflict. Al- 
though Poland today is saddened and 
crushed by the brutal forces of our en- 
emies, we of the United States stand 
pledged to defeat her enemies that she 
may rise again to take her place among 
the great nations of the world. 

I am sure every true American today 
prays that the next anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution will be 
celebrated in a world at peace. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DonpEero] such time as he may 
desire, 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
3d of May 1944. One hundred and fifty- 
three years ago on this day a freedom- 
loving people across the ocean in Europe, 
the people of Poland, adopted a consti- 
tution. It was largely patterned after 
our own, which then was only 2 years 
old. With sincere interest and respect, 
I join my colleagues in this House of 
Representatives of the American people 
in paying tribute and doing honor to a 
sturdy race and a courageous people for 
their contribution to progress and better- 
ment of mankind. 

We owe much to Polish patriots who 
suffered and sacrificed in our struggle for 
independence. The outstanding leader- 
ship and service of Gen. Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko, Casimir Pulaski, and others will 
forever shine as a bright page in Ameri- 
can history. 

The Polish people who chose the United 
States as their adopted country and their 
descendants represent one of the most 
substantial, dependable, and loyal racial 
elements among our citizenry. They are 
prudent, hard-working, and self-sustain- 
ing people. 

The plight and tragedy of Poland in 
the present world struggle does not pass 
unnoticed by the people of the United 
States. In the world to come, after this 
holocaust of war has passed, may Poland 
and her people have an honored place 
among the nations of the earth, 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr, MILLER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, today all over the world, wher- 
ever they may be—in exile, in concentra- 
tion camps, on the battle fronts, or at 
home awaiting the day of liberation— 
Polish people are celebrating their Con- 
stitution Day, their Fourth of July. 

One hundred and fifty-three years 
ago, in 1791, Poland adopted the first 
written bill of rights in Europe, giving 
the people of Poland an opportunity to 
be free with a chance to live under a 
form of government selected by them- 
Selves with officials of their own choose 
ing. 

When the history of this terrible period 
of dictators, war, and suffering is writ- 
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ten, the Polish people will fill several 
chapters. Lou will recall that it was 
Great Britain’s ultimatum to Hitler in 
which Hitler was told that if he invaded 
Poland, Great Britain would declare war 
and go to Poland's assistance that really 
set the world afire. 

Remembering ‘that bit of recent his- 
tory, it is unthinkable that we should fail 
to put down as No. 1 on our list of war 
aims the restoration of Poland with 
every inch of her territory restored to 
her. On that the United Nations should 
be agreed, 

I cannot agree with those who argue 
that foreign policy should not be dis- 
cussed at this time. Why not? If our 
relations with our allies are such that 
we cannot freely and proudly express our 
hopes and desires for the post-war era, 
there is something wrong that should be 
corrected at once. If our enemies do 
not approve of our plans, that is just 
too bad, but who cares? 

Some day soon, I hope, delegates from 
the United States are going to sit around 
the peace table. Now is the time for the 
American people to study, to think, and 
to determine just what we propose to 
submit to the peace conference. Why 
not go back to Woodrow Wilson’s often- 
expressed desire for open covenants, 
openly arrived at, and self-determina- 
tion for small nations? 

In closing, may I express the hope that 
1 year from today, when Poland will 
again celebrate her Independence Day, 
she will be at peace with the world, se- 
cure, with her boundaries intact, and her 
people happy, prosperous, and content. 

Mr. of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and include therein an address 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], before the Weth- 
ersfield Businessmen’s and Civic Associa- 
tion annual banquet on April 27 of this 
year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
before these exercises come to a con- 
clusion here today one of my distin- 
guished colleagues from Massachusetts 
may have an opportunity to be heard on 
this most important. matter. He is a 
‘man who has been nominated as Ambas- 
sador to Poland, and I refer to Congress- 
man CurLey, from Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, this is May the 3d, but to 
all people of Polish extraction it has the 
same meaning as our Fourth of July. 
For 153 years ago Poland decided that 
all power must derive from the will of 
the people. It is unique that Poland, so 
many thousands of miles away from 
America, should institute a democratic 
form of government at the very same 
time as America did. This fact alone 
establishes a spiritual kinship between 
Poland and America which has existed 
ever since and which will be of mutual 
assistance to both nations as we face the 
problems ahead. 
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To students of Polish history, however, 
this comes as no surprise. As far back 
as the year 963 the Poles fought against 
the German invader, who, even then, was 
trying to steal other peoples’ lands. In 
966 the Poles adopted Christianity, and 
since then have fought and bled and died 
for the right to their faith, not only for 
themselves but for the whole western 
world. 

In 1241, under Duke Henry the Pious, 
they saved Europe from the invading 
Tartar hordes. Again in 1683 they went 
to the assistance of Vienna, which was 
besieged by the Turks. By this victory, 
one of the decisive battles of world his- 
tory, Poland protected Christianity from 
the ravages of the Mohammedan sword. 
Years later Poland signed a treaty of 
perpetual friendship with Turkey, the 
only nation that never recognized the 
partition of Poland. At all diplomatic 
receptions Turkey kept an empty seat for 
the “temporarily absent” Polish Am- 
bassador. 

In the eighteenth century Poland en- 
tered her period of martyrdom. Three 
times she was divided up by selfish 
neighbors, and in the last partition of 
1795 Poland disappeared from the map 
of Europe. Thomas Jefferson called this 
a crime, and Woodrow Wilson termed 
this one of the great crimes of history. 
Even the People’s Commissars, meeting 
in the year 1919 at Moscow, described the 
partitions of Poland as contemptible 
imperialism. 

For 123 years there was no Polish Na- 
tion but there was a Polish spirit which 
refused to die. Time and again they rose 
in arms against their oppressors, They 
fought the good fight for human liberty 
not only in their own native land but in 
every nation in the world when the peo- 
ple were trying to throw off the shackles 
of slavery. In Belgium, Italy, Greece, 
Hungary, Latvia, the Argentine, Bolivia, 
and Peru, they fought side by side with 
men who passionately believed in free- 
dom. And their battle ery was not exclu- 
sively for race or nation, it was the rally- 
ing, all-embracing call For our free- 
dom and for yours.” 

As far back as the American Revolu- 
tion, the liberty-loving Poles knew that 
the only guaranty of freedom for any 
nation was in the freedom of all nations. 

Acting upon that conviction, Poles 
came to the aid of American pioneers. 
Two of her great sons have become a part 
of American tradition, and their names 
are known and revered by every Ameri- 
can. One was General Kosciuszko who 
came to America, joined the Revolution- 
ary Army as a volunteer and was con- 
spicuous for his bravery in the battles 
of Saratoga and Yellowsprings. George 
Washington thought so well of his serv- 
ices that, after the war was over, he 
appointed him Governor of West Point on 
the Hudson. 

The other was General Pulaski who 
gave his life for our American freedom 
at the Battle of Savannah. 

Poles fought for freedom in the First 
World War and in 1920 when Red armies 
marched as far as the suburbs of War- 
saw, Polish armies single-handedly de- 
feated them and again saved western Eu- 
rope—this time from international com- 
munism. Lord D’Abernon called this the 
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eighteenth decisive battle of the world. 
The Treaty of Riga once more restored 
Poland to the position of a free and in- 
dependent nation. Offered even more 
territory by Lenin, Poland, actuated by a 
high sense of fair play, refused, where- 
upon Lenin praised the Treaty of Riga 
as a voluntary and just agreement to 
stand for all time. 

Then began her astonishing rebirth 
as a nation. One million seven hundred 
thousand buildings destroyed during the 
war had to be rebuilt. But the Poles, with 
pride in their resurrected nationhood, 
set to work with a will. In 20 years, she 
brought 11,000,000 “acres of new land 
under cultivation. One thousand two 
hundred miles of new railroad track were 
laid. In 1918, Poland did not have 1 
ship, but in 1939 she had more than 500 
merchant and passenger vessels travel- 
ing the sea lanes of the world. Ninety- 
one out of every one hundred children 
attended school. The death rate was 
decreasing. Social security and labor 
unionism went forward hand in hand. 
Reborn Poland was a happy and pro- 
gressive nation, with no envy of her 
neighbors. 

But the scourge of nazi-ism was secret- 
ly preparing to ambush civilization, 
Once it had gathered its evil might, born 
of science without a soul, it turned upon 
its peaceful neighbor. Without a word 
of warning it struck. The Poles were 
outnumbered 100 to 1, England and 
France in accord with their pledge to 
Poland, declared war on the Nazi ag- 
gressors, but they had failed too long to 
assess the ruthless intentions of Hitler— 
and now were powerless to give Poland 
any real assistance. Poland fought alone 
against the swarms of planes and tanks 
which assaulted her. Her men and 
women fought bravely, hopelessly, and 
died—for all the world to see the armored 
beast unmasked. 

And then Russia, knowing that she 
too would soon be the victim of German 
lust for power, struck from the rear in 
order to put more territory between her- 
self and the Nazis. Caught between two 
powerful rivals Poland was doomed. 
Warsaw—the heartbeat of Poland, was 
ravaged by German bombs, A shocked 
humanity saw what these madmen in 
modern dress meant by “the new order.” 
It was simply the tyrant breaking loose 
again—using flame throwers instead of 
whips and bombs instead of stones. 

Poland the nation died—that we might 
see the evil menacing the world. Died 
that America—being in a dream-world 
isolation—might awaken in time to pro- 
tect herself. 

Warsaw became the symbol of man’s 
resistance to tyranny. Men everywhere 
fought for time—time in which they 
might arm themselves against the Nazi 
menace. 

The Gestapo moved into Poland with 
their methodical tortures. They had 
conquered the Polish Nation, but they 
were not satisfied. They meant to mur- 
der the Polish spirit. For five years they 
have sought to crush the mind and soul 
of Poland—and have failed. 

But this is something which the Nazi 
mentality cannot understand. Some 
day, in the not too distant future, they 
will. For the lesson they will learn is 
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that he who lives by the sword shall die 
by the sword. That the spirit of man 
will not tolerate slavery—that the tools of 
science must be responsible to the reli- 
gious and ethical ideals of humanity. 

Meanwhile, the Nazis occupy Poland. 
But in Poland they have been unable to 
win over converts to their creed. There 
are no traitors in Poland—no Hachas, 
Quislings, or Lavals. 

There is, however, a Polish Govern- 
ment in London, and its agents are active 
on both sides of the Vistula. There are 
no factions in Poland, which the Nazis 
can plan, one against the other. Poland 
is loyal and united in its resistance. And 
that resistance is the Polish underground. 

That underground runs secret schools 
and universities for Polish youth; it pub- 
lishes over 110 newspapers, some with as 
many as 4 editions a day. In spite of 
Himmler’s terror, these secret newspa- 
pers are read by 3,000,000 people, bring- 
ing them the truth and informing them 
that judgment day for the Nazis is just 
around the corner. This effective under- 
ground has courts at which German 
criminals are brought to justice. In 1943 
18 high German officials and over 1,000 
Gestapo agents were tried by these courts 
and executed by the underground. In 
the field of organized sabotage over 2,000 
locomotives were damaged and over 10,- 
000 trucks eliminated. That is the fight 
going on in Poland today. And when the 
armies of liberation move into Poland 
the underground will give them invalu- 
able help by blowing up trains and 
bridges, blocking roads, destroying sup- 
plies, raiding Nazi columns, and making 
conditions generally unhealthy for the 
self-styled supermen. 

One hundred thousand Polish soldiers 
fought in France. Most of these were 
evacuated to England. There they have 
been increased and trained for the day 
when Allied Armies cross the channel to 
crack Hitler’s fortress. Others have 
fought in Norway and Africa. Some are 
fighting this minute in Russia and Italy. 
Polish pilots have shot down more than 
1,000 planes. The Polish Navy has sent 
a sizeable number of U-boats to the bot- 
tom. And in this country the 4,000,000 
people of Polish extraction have given 
generously of their sons and brothers to 
the armed services of the United States. 

The Nazi terror, in the insolent days 
of its power, murdered over 3,000,000 
Poles. Yet Poland fights on, its spirit 
unbroken. Its faith, in spite of this 
agony, now stands on the threshold of 
vindication. The pillage of church and 
university, the horrors of the Nazi con- 
centration camps, and the memory of 
children who have been bled white to 
give their precious life fluid to wounded 
Nazi gangsters—these burning memories 
of loss and suffering and wrongs endured 
cannot be forgotten. They will give to 
Polish men and women everywhere and 
to all of humankind as well the inspira- 
tion to hit hard when the day of reckon- 
ing comes. 

The conscience of mankind owes much 
to the spirit of the Polish people. With 
this example, let us go forward through 
the costly days ahead, united in our 
determination to crush forever the 
“Germ” of Nazi barbarism, and to create 
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a new world in which such crimes can 
never be perpetrated again. 

To this end let us here pledge our sup- 
port as Americans to the cause of Polish 
independence. Tonight we celebrate its 
founding. Next year, may we gather to- 
gether to celebrate its rebirth and offer 
a toast to its long life. 

First the victory, and then the peace. 
And when the peace is established, Po- 
land knows that she can count on the 
moral support of the United States to 
see that justice for Poland becomes a 
fact. 

As D-day approaches—when American 
and Polish troops, together with our al- 
lies, invade Europe, let us at home pray 
for their success. Let us try to match 
the efforts of our fighting men by work- 
ing hard to give them the tools they need 
in order to win. But, greater than this, 
let us spiritually rededicate ourselves to 
4 principles for which they fight —and 
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Let us remember that eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. That is the fight 
which you and I who live must make— 
even unto the end of our days. 

Poland has never broken faith with 
her responsible Christian culture. She 
has never denied the tradition which 
gave to the world the music of Chopin 
and the healing arts of Madame Curie, 

We want Poland in the community of 
nations. 

We need her spiritual dignity and 
courage. 

We must have her help as one of the 
guarantors of the freedom for which she, 
and we, shoulder to shoulder, now fight. 

As comrades in arms let us be even 
greater comrades in the peace to come. 

Mr. WASIELEWSEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
eri BurreTT] such time as. he may de- 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day, 
it is appropriate that the Congress of the 
United States pause in its labors and pay 
tribute to Poland. 

This war started in Poland. Much of 
it has been fought in Poland. No people 
have suffered more during this war than 
the people of Poland. As associates of 
ours in this war for human freedom, it 
behooves us to guard with zeal the future 
of Poland. 

The Polish people shoula have an es- 
pecial place in the hearts of America. 
For my own part, I was raised in the 
Hanscom Park neighborhood in Omaha, 
which included a substantial group of 
Americans of Polish ancestry, and many 
happy days in my life have been spent in 
their company. Moreover, my knowledge 
of the Polish people has been broadened 
and strengthened by the great record of 
Poles who have left their impress on 
American life and western civilization. 

First in this list is Count Casimir Pu- 
laski, the great Polish hero of our Revo- 
lutionary War, in whose honor each year 
we celebrate Pulaski Day on October 11. 
Close behind him in esteem is Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, who likewise was a part of the 
American forces in that great struggle. 

All of us have studied the achieve- 
ments of Nikolaus Copernicus, astrono- 
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mer and scientist, a great discoverer of 
natural laws in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Among the recent great souls to come 
out of Poland is Henryk Sienkiewicz, a 
great writer of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. With an inspired pen he portrayed 
the struggles of Poland throughout years 
of conquest and strife. His greatest 
work, however, was the novel telling of 
the bravery and devotion of the sainted 
heroes of the early Christian church, 
entitled “Quo Vadis.” Today, in the 
world we have the same problems of 
preserving the spiritual truth that Sien- 
kiewicz wrote about. 

With Poland and brave souls every- 
where again in suffering and travail, it 
seems to me that all civilized people con- 
cerned about the future of Christianity 
and the future of civilization should be 
asking themselves the question that the 
lowly pilgrim asked St. Peter on the 
road to Rome, “Quo Vadis.” 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DICKSTEIN] such time as he may 
desire, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
end of the eighteenth century will always 
be remembered as a period of great prog- 
ress in human history. 

The French Revolution brought for the 
first time upon the civil world the prin- 
ciples of rights of man, that same prin- 
ciple which our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence describes as the right to life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 

It is so much more remarkable, there- 
fore, that one small country of Europe 
which had already gone through its first 
partition when its greedy neighbors 
divided among themselves portions of its 
territory, proclaimed the same principles 
in its own constitution, the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. 

It is, therefore, fitting and proper that 
the Polish people throughout the worid 
celebrate this day as a day of great 
rejoicing. 

Poland was the first country in eastern 
Europe which anticipated even our own 
Constitution in proclaiming these princi- 
ples of individual liberty which are now 
considered so essential to human happi- 
ness. It is more remarkable that in an 
era of dictatorships and suppression of 
rights one little country should have 
stood out as the champion of human 
rights. The whole history of Poland has 
been replete with instances of devotion to 
human liberty, and while we celebrate 
today an anniversary of the first Polish 
Constitution, we cannot forget that Po- 
land is again torn to shreds, divided 
among its neighbors, overrun by the 
enemy, with its Government in exile. 

Let us on this 3d day of May 1944 hope 
that very soon Polish liberty will be 
restored, the Polish Nation brought back 
to its heritage, and we the people of the 
United States will rejoice with other 
freedom-loving nations in the reestab- 
lishment of a country which has given 
the world such a glorious example of its 
love of freedom, as it did by the consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. Kean] such time as he may desire, 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a par- 
ticular pleasure for me to join with other 
friends of the Polish people in celebrat- 
ing the one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of the Constitution of May 
3. 1791, for it so happens that the second 
husband of my great-great-grandmother 
was a Polish patriot named Julian Ursyn 
Niemcewicz, who took a prominent part 
in the adoption of this forward-looking 
document. In fact, the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, published in New 
York, 1923, characterizes him as the 
“framer of the Constitution of the third 
of May.” Verification for the charac- 
terization of the part which he took as 
so vital is not possible from a study of 
the few reference books available in this 
country, and the many letters which are 
preserved in our family from Niemce- 
wicz were written at a later date and so 
do not shed any light on his activities at 
that time. However, there is no ques- 
tion that he did have a most important 
part in bringing about this memorable 
document of Polish history. 

Therefore, a brief résumé of the activ- 
ities of this Polish patriot does not seem 
to be out of place at this time. 

Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz was born in 
1757 at Skoki, Lithuania. He came from 
a noble Lithuanian family. After grad- 
uating from cadet school at Warsaw in 
1777 he served for a time as adjutant to 
Prince Czartoryski, commander of the 
armed forces in Poldolne. 

In 1788 he was elected to the Polish 
diet. He played an important role as 
a representative and as a playwright, for 
he was an author as weil as a states- 
man, in preparing public opiniom and 
the diet for the reforms contained in the 
constitution. 

In this critical period immediately pre- 
ceding the constitution he was an out; 
standing and active representative; one 
of the leaders of the general liberal and 
reformatory movement. His comedy, 
Return of the Representative, written 
in 1790, and successfully performed on 
the Warsaw stage throughout 1790 and 
1791, contained artistic propaganda for 
the principles of the coming reforms. 
During the years 1790 and 1791 Niemce- 
wicz delivered several speeches in behalf 
of the peoples rights, which later were 
incorporated in the May 3 constitution. 

Especially strong was his contribution 
to those clauses of the constitution which 
aided commoners, for article III of the 
constitution merely ratified the rights 
which had been granted to the com- 
moners by an act of the diet passed 
only a month before, in April 1791. 
Niemcewicz took a leading role in the 
campaign for this act, which aimed to 
grant to the commoners at least some 
of the privileges hitherto enjoyed by the 
gentry alone. He delivered a fiery speech 
in its support in which he said: 

How frequent are the instances when 
people whom we qualify as those without 
noble birth have saved and glorified their 
countries. No one knows the father of 
Washington or whom Franklin considers to 
be his grandfather, yet everyone knows and 


will always know that Washington and 
Franklin liberated America. 
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Bernard Newman in his Story of Po- 
land has this to say: 

The constitution of May 3, 1791, is a re- 
markable document, for it preceded the 
French Constitution by several months. Nor 
were rivers of blood necessary to bring it 
into existence; its details were argued log- 
ically and clearly, and such privileges as 
had to be renounced were renounced volun- 
tarily. A new principle of government was 
proclaimed. Hitherto the absolute freedom 
of the privileged citizens had been considered 
the ideal state; it was now replaced by a wider 
goal of the common good. But because the 
constitution opened the door to liberal forces 
and political freedom, it was doomed from 
the day of its making. 


After the passage of the May 3 con- 
stitution, Niemcewicz campaigned for its 
strict enforcement. Some of the Polish 
magnates, such as Rzewuski and Potocki, 
openly opposed the constitution, refused 
to take the oath of allegiance and fled to 
Jassy, the Russian military headquar- 
ters. Niemcewicz was among the mem- 
bers of the diet who wholeheartedly 
seconded the motion to punish those who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance. 
The diet passed the motion, but it was 
never enforced. In January 1792, 
Niemcewicz himself moved to punish 
those who violated the constitution. 

Finally, through pressure from the 
greedy nations surrounding Poland, he 
and other patriots who had been the 
supporters of the May 3 constitution 
were forced to leave the country. He 
joined Kosciuszko in 1794 as his adjutant, 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Russians with his chief in 1794, at the 
battle of Maciejowice. He was impris- 
oned in the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, but was not idle during his impris- 
onment, and while there translated 
Pope's Rape of the Lock and Gray’s Ele- 
gy. Released by the Emperor Paul in 
1797, he came to the United States with 
Kosciuszko where he met and married 
Susan Livingston Kean, the widow of 
John Kean, my great-great-grand- 
father. He settled in Elizabethtown, N. 
J., and became an American citizen. 
However, in 1807, when the situation in 
Europe raised the hopes for restoration 
of Poland, Niemcewicz left his comfort- 
able life in his adopted land and re- 
turned to Warsaw. Here he became the 
secretary of the senate as well as a 
member of the supreme council of pub- 
lic instruction. 

When Poland came under Russia’s 
control he was retained in office by Alex- 
ander I, but having taken a most active 
part in the Russo-Polish War of 1830, 
was forced into exile. From that time 
on he took no active part in politics, but 
devoted himself primarily to the writing 
of plays and historical poems, many of 
which, set to music, became very popu- 
lar. He died in Paris in 1841 and is 
buried there. 

It is fitting and proper that on this 
day when we are celebrating the events 
of May 3, 1791, his memory be not for- 
gotten. 

In my family’s home, which now be- 
longs to my brother, may be found many 
of his relics and those of Polish history 
of that time, so that it might be said 
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that since earliest childhood I was sur- 
rounded by objects connected with a free 
Poland. In fact, our family homestead. 
is still named Ursino—the name given to 
it by Niemcewicz in memory of his an- 
cestral home in far-off Poland. 

Today, for the fifth year, this Poland 
stands under the yoke of a cruel despot. 
But though the clouds are still dark the 
light of ultimate victory shines behind 
them. Poland must and will be free 
again and stand in its rightful place as 
one of the great nations of Europe. For 
200 years, in spite of partitions, in spite 
of attempts at suppression, the great 
spirit of the Polish people has stood firm. 
Poland has remained a nation even when 
its component parts were under the heels 
of the oppressor. 

Why, we ask, have these attempts to 
wipe out Poland not been successful? 
We only have to look at our friends and 
neighbors cf Polish origin who live 
among us to understand the strength of 
the Polish people. Law-abiding, indus- 
trious, Americans of Polish descent have 
made a real contribution to the Ameri- 
can scene. What other peoples who 


‘immigrated to this country in fairly 


recent times can point to as many mem- 
bers of their race serving in the House 
of Representatives; doing their duty 
here, not as Poles, but as Americans who 
have fully absorbed the lessons of Ameri- 
can history and our common inheritance. 

We do not have to go back to Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski, glorious as were their deeds, 
to find cause to celebrate this day. We 
only have to point to our neighbors and 
friends of this virile race who are justly 
proud of their ancestry. They add glory 
to the Polish race and on this special 
occasion all Americans should join with 
them in offering a silent prayer that the 
day be not too far off when that great 
people in central Europe may again take 
their rightful place among the nations of 
the earth. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser} such time as he may desire. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, no group 
of people who have come here from other 
lands have made better citizens of the 
Nation than those of Polish extraction, 
In the critical days that are to come, fol- 
lowing the peace we are hoping for and 
all looking for, no group can be counted 
upon in Europe, in central Europe espe- 
cially, to do more toward preserving lib- 
erty and preserving the peace of the world 
than the people of Poland. Their old 
constitution, their old training, will stand 
them in good stead in the reconstruction 
days that will follow the peace, and Iam 
glad that that nationality is going to 
have an opportunity, with the help cf 
those of us who are actively engaged in 
the war, to establish herself again as a 
real nation on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
FHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
excerpts. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply honored on this great Polish na- 
tional holiday which commemorates the 
signing on May 3, 1791, of the Polish Con- 
stitution, to join with my distinguished 
senior Senator, Davin I. WALSH, in pre- 
senting a concurrent resolution as a trib- 
ute of sympathy, friendship, and support 
to the Polish people. 

The Polish Constitution is a great, im- 
mortal and imperishable document, sym- 
bolic of the ideals of democracy and liber- 
ty. Poland is a noble ally in the present 
conflict and is courageously carrying on 
at immeasurable cost the fight to pre- 
serve democratic ideals. Through cen- 
turies of tragic struggles and sacrifice, 
the people of Poland have given sure 
proof, not only of their devotion to the 
cause of human liberty, but also of their 
ability to govern themselves, They have 
established unmistakably their place in 
the family of nations and their contri- 
butions to democracy and liberty fill a 
glorious page in history. Our own Amer- 
ican citizens of Polish descent and 
their forebears have ever manifested 
greatest patriotism, loyalty, and devotion 
to American institutions. 

Itis entirely fitting then that we should 
pause to honor Poland and the Polish 
people todey. But, as advocates and 
practitioners of democracy, we must do 
more than that. We must give them 
concrete evidence of our admiration, our 
appreciation, and our sympathy. We 
must let them know, a stricken people as 
they are, beset on all sides by hate and 


brutal force, that we are ready to hold. 


out the hand of friendship and assistance 
in this—their greatest hour of peril. 

It will avail the Polish people nothing 
if they throw off the yoke of one con- 
queror and immediately have the yoke of 
another placed about their necks. If 
the principles for which we fight are to 
be given any practical significance at all, 
they must be invoked to save the free in- 
dependent people of the small nations 
from conquest, political domination, and 
economic exploitation, as well as from 
the newer and more subtle forms of un- 
welcome ideological infiltration and 
pressure, 

The Polish people have paid dearly for 
their love of liberty. Throughout their 
glorious history but especially in recent 
years, they have undergone sufferings, 
punishments, and persecutions, seldom 
exceeded in history. But their spirit is 
still undaunted. They still march bravely 
by our side and willingly fight and die to 
advance the cause for which we are 
fighting. 

Let us then, on this, their independ- 
ence day, send them the message that 
the American Congress is conscious of 
their sufferings, appreciative of the com- 
mon efforts, admiring of their indomi- 
table spirit, and willing to do its part in 
order to make sure that their autonomy 
as & free and independent nation may 
be preserved, that the lot of their suffer- 
ing people, both at home and in exile, 
may soon be relieved. 
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As a part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing two very thoughtful communications 
from the Manchester Guardian which I 
am sure cannot fail but to impress the 
Members of this House with the great 
present-day needs of our gallant and 
noble Polish friends. I hope and pray 
that the day of their liberation is soon at 
hand, that their exiles may be succored, 
fed and clothed, and returned to their 
native land, and that the right of free 
government of democratic Poland may 


. be preserved in its entirety for all its peo- 


ple and their posterity. 


[Prom The Manchester Guardian of Decem- 
ber 23, 1943] 


EXILES IN RUSSIA 


A letter in our correspondence columns 
makes a plea which the Russian Govern- 
ment should surely grant. From the be- 
ginning of the war in 1939 to the days fol- 
lowing. Hitler’s attack in June 1941, large 
numbers of men, women, and children 
caught in the war in eastern Poland and the 
Baltic States were transferred to the remote 
and desolate regions of Asiatic and Arctic 
Russia. The Russo-Polish agreement 
which followed the German attack prom- 
ised to bring about the release of the pris- 
oners, relief work among them was allowed, 
and some children of Polish soldiers were 
allowed to leave Russia. But since then has 
come the growing breach between Russia 
and Poland, until at last relations were 
completely broken off. Now the lot of the 
prisoners appears to be hopeless. But that 
is just what we cannot believe nor Russia 
intend. Whatever the political difficulties 
these wretched people, especially the women 
and children, ought not to suffer. Many of 
them are the families of men who are fight- 
ing among the United Nations—who are, 
therefore, fighting for Russia herself. It 
would be convincing evidence of Russia's 
decision to make genuine friendship the 
basis of her relations with her allies if she 
let these exiles go and helped them to new 
homes. 


POLISH EXILES IN RUSSIA 
To the EDITOR OF THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

Sm: May I call the attention of your read- 
ers to a great but almost unknown tragedy 
within the greater tragedy of this war? 1 
refer to about one and a half million men, 
women, and children who were forcibly re- 
moved from their homes in eastern Poland 
and the Baltic States after the Russian oc- 
cupation of those territories from 1939 to 
1941. 

These unfortunate people were transported 
in cattle trucks hundreds and thousands of 
miles into the remote and desolate regions of 
Asiatic and Arctic Russia. Many of them 
died on the way. The rest were imprisoned 
or put in labor camps or on collective farms 
in Kazakstan and elsewhere. Some were 
forced to work in mines in Karaganda and 
Kolyma, others along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway or in brickworks and sawmills in 
many districts of central Russia. Thousands 
died from overwork, illness, and undernour- 
ishment—particularly the old people and 
young children, For these deportees were of 
all ages and classes, including peasants and 
workers as well as professors, doctors, and 
lawyers, with their families, who were quite 
unaccustomed to such hard manual labor in 
severe climatic conditions. 

They were forced to live in overcrowded 
barracks without sanitation, in stables, earth 
huts, and even pigsties, without light or 
heating in many cases. Those who were tco 
old or ill to work usually received no food or 
money and had to be maintained by their 
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families or friends. Quite small children 
thus often supported their aged or ailing 
relatives. The mortality of these children 
was fearful. Precise figures are unobtain- 
able, but it is estimated that between 25 and 
30 percent succumbed out of about 180,000 
children deported from Poland and roughly 
30,000 from the Baltic States. Many families 
were broken up and dispersed to different re- 
gions—wives were separated from husbands 
and children from their parents. 

After the Russian-Polish agreement in 
July 1941, the Soviet Government undertook 
to release all Polish subjects from prisons, 
labor camps, and places of exile. Their con- 
dition improved considerably in 1942 when 
the Polish Embassy was allowed to organize 
welfare and relief for them. Money was dis- 
tributed; over 50 hospitals and infirmaries 
were opened; about 150 feeding centers and 
communal kitchens were started, and some 
300 schools and orphanages were established 
which benefited about 15,000 children, 
Some 2,500 tons of food, clothes, and med- 
ical supplies were sent to Russia by the 
Polish Government, the British, American and 
Canadian Red Cross, and other allied char- 
ities. 

But at the beginning of 1943 the Russian 
authorities closed all welfare establishments 
and took over the schools and orphanages, 
where they replaced the Polish staffs by 
Soviet teachers. This was done despite a 
proposal of the Polish Government to evacu- 
ate 50,000 children to other Allied countries. 
But the Soviet Government rejected the pro- 
posal, although it had previously allowed 
some 11,000 children of Polish soldiers to be 
evacuated with their families to Persia in 
1942. 

Since the severing of Soviet-Polish rela- 
tions in April of this year no further evacu- 
ations have been allowed and no relief has 
been sent in bulk. The Australian Govern- 
ment is now looking after Polish interests in 
Russia, but it can give no information con- 
cerning the 271,000 Poles still known to be 
there (including about 80,000 children)— 
apart from the unknown thousands still in 
prison, and about 150,000 Baltic deportees of 
whose fate nothing is known as there is no 
means of communication with them. 

The Soviet Embassy in London vouchsafes 
no information beyond two “Soviet Moni- 
tor” reports last July which described the 
setting up of a committee in Moscow last 
June under the People's Commissariat for 
Education in the R. S. F. S. R. to establish 
“special children's institutions“ and Polish 
elementary and secondary schools.“ But as 
the majority of Polish teachers were arrested 
in 1943 for refusing to accept Soviet citizen- 
ship it is difficult to see how this program 
can be carried out. In any case, the children 
will undoubtedly be brought up as Soviet 
subjects and thus become lost to their coun- 
try and their religion. 

I have read letters from some of these chil- 
dren describing their education in Commu- 
nist schools and I have seen photographs of 
some of them when they reached Persia 
showing what skeletons they had become. 
I am aware of the difficulties which would at- 
tend a renewed evacuation—the distances are 
vast and transport scarce and overburdened 
by wartime traffic. But children are dying, 
and no one can tell how many will survive 
this their fourth winter of exile. Surely the 
families of those Poles who are serving with 
the Polish and Allied forces should be al- 
lowed to leave Russia and join those already 
settled in Persia, India, and Kenya. Or, if 
humane and generous persons in Britain and 
America would adopt some of these children, 
surely it should be possible to obtain the con- 
sent of the Russian authorities to bring their 
unmerited exite to an end.—yYours, etc. 

ELMA DANGERFIELD. 

Lonpon, W. 1, December 13. 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALE]. 

Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, 153 years 
ago today the Kingdom of Poland, after 
disillusionment and discouragement, 
after hard treatment by predatory neigh- 
bors, brought forth a constitution. A 
constitution born in struggle and indom- 
itable spirit—the hard way. A constitu- 
tion providing, as did our own, liberty and 
equal rights for all men. 

Always turbulent, continually and all 
too often seized upon by Russians, by 
Austrians, and by Germans, Poland has 
not led a happy life. Her people have 
fought, sometimes openly on the field of 
battle, sometimes they have fought in 
darkness underground. For many years 
prior to 1919 they so fought the Russians, 
For 5 recent and tragic years they have 
so fought the Nazis. 

Fighting is nothing new to the Poles. 
But fighting for what? Forempire? For 
conquest? For tyranny? No. It has al- 
ways been a fight for existence. For the 
right of the Polish people to survive as 
Poles. For the right to live their own lives 
as a free people. For the same right that 
all of us have fought for, are fighting for, 
and for which we will continue to fight. 

Now is not the time to quibble. Not 
the time for indecision. Not the time for 
short-sighted expediency. 

It is time for a clear, strong stand on 
post-war Poland. Not a divided Poland 
either, not a half Poland, half free and 
half slave. There must be a whole Po- 
land. There must be a free Poland, an 
independent Poland, with a Polish Gov- 
ernment and Polish boundaries, chosen 
by the Polish people, not by the Russians, 
not by the English, nor by the Americans, 
but chosen by Poles, for Poles. 

In this hour of hard decision it is our 
duty and obligation to give aid and sup- 
port to a friendly nation, to make certain 
that. Poland will rise again in the future 
as she has so often risen in the past. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Star, of Mon- 
day, May 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DINGELL), Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, 2 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Diet of Poland adopted a constitution 
inspired by our own. This constitution 
was a charter of freedom and democratic 
rights for the Polish people. It expressed 
in written form the aspirations of Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, the young Polish ar- 
tillery officer who fought so brilliantly 
at Ticonderoga, Saratoga, West Point, 
Camden, and Charleston in the cause of 
American liberty. It was a fitting epi- 
taph to the memory of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski,.who shed his life blood on the 
battlefield at Savannah. It is both 
fitting and proper that on this May 3, 
153 years after the adoption of that 
memorable document, that we recall 


our national indebtedness and undying 
gratitude to these two Polish heroes, when 
Poland is passing through its most try- 
ing ordeal which will determine whether 
it shall live or die as a nation. 

In the district in Illinois that I have 
the honor- to represent there are many 
people of Polish descent. I feel most 
confident, therefore, from first-hand ex- 
perience, that no group has done more 
to build up our armed forces by con- 
tributing its sons and daughters, that 
no group has surpassed them in buying 
War bonds, and in producing war mate- 
rials in the factories, Remembering that 
the present war began as a result of the 
totalitarian attack on Poland in Sep- 
tember 1939, we must realize that no 
group could have a keener sense of the 
issues involved in the present war for 
freedom from oppression and from en- 
slavement. 

Mr. Speaker, may I take a minute and 
refresh your memory by reading article 
3 of the Atlantic Charter, which is as 
follows: 

Third. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of governmeurt under 
which they will live, and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 


When we were presented with the At- 
lantic Charter by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, we ac- 
cepted it as a solemn pledge to the cause 
of a free Poland. 

I am now alarmed, however, over the 
fact that lately there has been a dis- 
quieting tendency on the part of the 
British Government, apparently acqui- 
esced in by the present administration 
of our own Government, to minimize the 
solemn obligations in this document, 
For instance, a few days ago Secretary 
of State Hull declared that, “The At- 
lantic Charter is only an expression of 
fundamental objectives, it does not give 
solutions.” Prime Minister Churchill has 
made similar statements recently, imply- 
ing that the Atlantic Charter and its 
pledges must not be taken too literally. 
Th: New York Times of. April 23, 1944, 
has called the ‘Atlantic Charter a set of 
“lofty ideals of the eighteenth century, 
utterly outdated in the industrialized 
world of the twentieth century.” 

It seems we are witnessing a process of 
whittling down the purported high pur- 
poses we set out to accomplish. Why in 
the name of heaven did Stalin, Churchill, 
and Roosevelt ever bring into existence 
a document such as the Atlantic Charter 
if they intended to abandon it on its 
inception? 

On every hand we hear people calling 
for unity, even to the extent of accusing 
those of us who dare to ask the President 
to stand by his word, of being Fascist and 
aiding Hitler. However, the fact re- 
mains that the President could do noth- 
ing greater to create unity than to exact a 
pledge from Stalin now, that he will not 
interfere in any way in a free election in 
Poland after the war is over, and that he 
will not annex a single square mile of 
Polish territory, 

The only reason I can find for the 
present attitude of our present adminis- 
tration lies in the fact that Roosevelt has 
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already permitted us to be maneuvered 
into a position where we no longer are 
able to enforce the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, or the purposes for which 
we are fighting. Whether you realize it 
or not, Poland is being sold down the 
river, and every honest thinking person 
in the world knows it. What a reward 
for the gallant nation that fought so 
heroically against the Nazi hordes in 
1939, notwithstanding the fact Poland 
knew at that time she would not win 
against such impossible cdds. But fight 
she did, and now we stand acquiescently 
by while Russia grabs that which we 
went to war to keep from Germany. If 
the Atlantic Charter ever meant any- 
thing, it is high time we give more than 
lip service to its principles, and let Po- 
land and the other nations overrun by 
the Axis know they did not fight in vain. 
If the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
were sound and practical then, why have 
they been abandoned? 

When the totalitarian legions began to 
engulf country after country in Europe, 
the democratic nations called a halt at 
the borders of Poland. War was de- 
clared when the Polish borders were vio- 
lated. Now again Poland is the acid test 
of how far democracy is willing to re- 
treat, how much it is willing to surrender 
for the sake of further suicidal appease- 
ment. Who is being appeased? I leave 
the answer to you. 

While I yield to none in my admira- 
tion and appreciation of the exploits of 
the Russian Army in stemming the 
hordes of Adolf Hitler, I cannot remain 
silent when it appears the fundamental 
principles for which we are fighting are 
being sacrificed, even though that may 
mean a criticism of a nation allied with 
us against Germany. I believe that a 
policy of frankness rather than kowtow- 
ing and appeasement is in order, and 
that it would be more conducive to a 
sound relationship with the Soviet Union. 
I therefore propose to call a spade a 
spade. 

As a Member of Congress who con- 
siders that the fate of Poland is as im- 
portant to the democracies now as it was 
in September 1939, I feel it my duty to 
voice on this occasion the criticism of 
many of my constituents, and of Ameri- 
can citizens throughout the country, re- 
garding the present attitude of the Soviet 
Union toward Poland: 

First. The Soviet Government has uni- 
laterally condemned the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile as imperialistic and unrep- 
resentative, despite the fact that that 
government is recognized by the Allied 
Nations and it is broadly representative 
of the Polish people. 

Second. The Soviet Government has 
proposed a unilateral settlement of Polish 
boundaries without the prior approval or 
consultation with the Allied Nations and 
the Polish Government in exile. = 

Third. The Soviet Government has set 
up, without the prior approval of the 
Allied Nations or the Polish Government 
in exile—in fact as a challenge to the 
authority of both these latter, groups— 
its own puppet Polish Government known 
as the Union of Polish Patriots, which is 
dominated by leading Communists, 
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Fourth. The Soviet Government has 
set up a Polish Army, without the prior 
approval of and as a challenge to the 
Polish Government in exile and the Al- 
lied Nations. 

Fifth. Hundreds of thousands of un- 
fortunate Polish men, women, and chil- 
dren have been deported en masse by the 
Soviet Government to the remote and 
desolate regions of Asiatic and Arctic 
Russia. 

Sixth. In parts of Russia-occupied 
Poland, the Soviet Government has con- 
ducted so-called plebescites, employing 
means of totalitarian compulsion in vio- 
lation of democratic processes. 

Seventh. The Soviet Government is, 
contrary to all public pledges of the Al- 
lied Nations, by its various measures fast 
making a large portion of Poland a vassal 
state. 

Mr. Speaker, my only purpose in airing 
these matters is to lead to a better under- 
standing. The conditions I have de- 
scribed are not of my making, nor can I 
assume any responsibility for them. I 
should be false to my oath, false to my 
constituents, and guilty of base ingrati- 
tude to the memory of Kosciuszko and 
Pulaski, who gave unstintingly to the 
cause of American freedom, were I now 
to keep silent. These statements are 
made because I believe the people of the 
United States should be told the truth, 
to offset the false propaganda emanat- 
ing from Communist sources, 

To illustrate what I mean, let us take 
the example of the Kosciuszko League. 

This is a typical example of how the 
Communists are working in this country 
among the Polish people in an attempt 
to obtain their support for Stalin’s 
policies. 

Invariably the Communists will use 
the name of someone loved, respected, 
and revered by that particular group 
they want to reach. Examples of this 
are Communists schools in Chicago and 
New York, recently renamed the Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson 
schools respectively. Now among the 
people in America of Polish descent there 
has been formed the Kosciuszko League. 
No one who really has the interest of 
the Polish people at heart will subscribe 
to the desecration of this great name in 
its use by the Communist-inspired 
Kosciuszko League, which has as its only 
object the betrayal of Poland to Russia. 
In truth, every patriotic American re- 
sents the use of the name of this great 
American hero in promoting the Com- 
munist cause in the United States. 

In proof of my statements I hold in 
my hand a book being distributed by 
the Communist Kosciuszko League, com- 
posed of articles and speeches by Prof. 
Oscar Lange, of the University of Chi- 
cago, now visiting in Moscow. The 
entire tenor of these articles is to further 
the cause of Soviet Russia in Poland. In 
fact this particular copy was obtained at 
the Communist Party headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, another glowing example 
which illustrates that Joe Stalin will not 
stop at anything to gain his objective is 
the fact that he has recently invited to 
Moscow probably the only Catholic priest 
in the United States sympathetic to what 
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Stalin is trying to do to Poland. Clear- 
ance for this visit was granted by our 
State Department at the request of the 
Soviet Embassy. Of course, no one 
would attach any particular significance 


to the fact that Oscar Lange and Father 


Orlemanski happen to be in Moscow to- 
gether at this very moment to see Joe 
Stalin, 

In discussing this situation of Father 
Orlemanski, Msgr. Michael J. Ready, 
general secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, sums it up in 
my opinion rather accurately. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
at this point in my speech Father Ready’s 
statement which appeared in the New 
York Times on Monday, May 1, 1944: 


Unrrep STATES PRIEST'S Vistr TO STALIN 
ASSAILED 


The news of the arrival of a Catholic priest 
in Russia made the front pages of our press 
this week. The news in Russia was likewise 
phenomenal. 

Moscow announced that the purpose of 
this visit was to study the Polish situation 
and that of the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R. 
As a priest, Father Orlemanski would be much 
more interested, it seems to me, if he were 
permitted to seek out and to confer with the 
Polish priests and people enduring since 
1939 a cruel exile in Siberia and other parts 
of the Soviet Union. 

But, like other missions to Moscow, this 
has no religious significance. It is a political 
burlesque, staged and directed by capable 
Soviet agents. It is the “phoniest” propa- 
ganda that the usually clever-idea men in 
Russia have palmed off on the United States. 


SEEKS FULL EXPLANATION 


The incident naturally has aroused 4 
great deal of speculation, and a lot of us 
who have tried heretofore at the State De- 
partment to get worthy priests to Russia 
would like to know the exact part our own 
Government had in the performance. It is 
heartening, certainly, to have the State De- 
partment spokesman say the White House 
had nothing to do with facilitating the pass- 
port arrangements, as first widely conjectured 
in the press. 

The implications of arranging a passport 
for the only priest in the United States— 
and likely the world—known as a partisan 
of Soviet policy are serious enough without 
having the White House accused of stabbing 
in the back the Poland whose government 
this Nation recognizes. 

The State Department spokesman said a 
passport was issued because of the request 
of a friendly government, Russia. That cer- 
tainly is most interesting. Since Russia now 
considers the Polish exiles in her territory 
citizens of the U. S. S. R., will our Govern- 
ment, at the respectful request of millions of 
citizens, now issue a friendly endorsement 
for Russian passports for the priests and 
bishops imprisoned in Russia to come to the 
United States to enjoy the four freedoms? 

It is discouraging to all who seek friend- 
ship with Russia to note the Soviet Govern- 
ment's methods of deceit and confusion. All 
the great peoples joined in the United Na- 
tions are fighting for a world of justice and 
truth and decency. Only one, Russia, stoops 
to policies and tactics which divide the order- 
ly march of our forces to victory and a better 
world, If we cannot attain an honest col- 
laboration among allies in the midst of war, 
we shall approach with misgiving the task of 
forming a really noble society of nations 
after the war. 

Russian valor and genius can contribute 
much to that hoped-for society, but only if 
based on truth and justice and charity. We 
pray for the peoples of the world to unite and 
bring about that sort of society. Only the 
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Soviet Government is keeping the Russian 
people from that world fraternity. 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is indeed fitting 
that we take the time, as we have here 
today in the House of Representatives, to 
pay our respects and tribute to the people 
of such a gallant nation as Poland. By 
this we are serving notice on the entire 
world that we, the people of the United 
States, are proud of the Polish people, 
the wonderful contribution they have 
made to the United States, and appreci- 
ate beyond words what she has done for 
freedom and liberty. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as we sit here today in a some- 
what blind and benign security, no 
Angelus rings in Poland. Poland, the 
land of the white eagle, has a history 
which extends back into the twilight of 
fable and legend. Like all great peoples, 
it has many patriots whose names are 
unsung and unheralded. You who are 
not familiar with the Poles and the 
Polish nation, permit me to name just a 
few of them. These are names to con- 
jure with: John Sobieski, John Casimir, 
Pulaski, Kosciuszko, of whom you heard 
a short while ago, the man of West Point 
fame, the great novelist Sienkiewicz, 
Joseph Conrad, Madame Modjeska, and 
the preeminent Marie Curie. 

Poles and Polish descendants are those 
of whom the poet well spoke. 

One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


On this one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of Poland’s Constitution 
which you celebrate today, celebrated 
silently in Poland, where lips are closed, 
I say to you that you do not celebrate 
it alone. It is also our anniversary, be- 
cause your constitution typifies and ex- 
emplifies the very thing this Nation 
stands for. I say to you, and I say to 
you advisedly, that like the phoenix you 
shall rise again, you shall again take 
your proud place among the nations of 
the world. 

Poland, I hail you. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. EBERHARTER] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MurPHY] is absent today on 
account of a death in his family. He 
had intended to make some remarks to- 
day and he has given me a copy of those 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this point in the Record the re- 
marks that he intended to make be 
included. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few weeks by way of personal con- 
tact and through the mail, I have re- 
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ceived requests from a number of my 
constitutents asking me to say a word 
on the floor of the House on May 3, 1944, 
calling attention of the Members of this 
distinguished body to the fact that today 
is the anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution. 

On May 3, 1791, the Polish Nation was 
justified in rejoicing; for the first time in 
its history it had received from its sov- 
ereign and its legislature a constitution 
which under ordinary circumstances 
would have provided the surest guaran- 
ty of future prosperity. The history of 
Poland and the Polish people is a long 
and distinguished record of human 
achievement. 

In my congressional district a sub- 
stantial percentage of people residing 
there are either those who were born in 
Poland or direct descendants of Polish 
ancestors. People of Polish extraction 
in Lackawanna County have become 
leaders in church and State; they have 
become distinguished and honored mem- 
bers of religious, legal, medical, and 
other professions. They are a hard- 
working and thrifty people. Year in and 
year out they have made sound, solid 
contributions to public advancement and 
toward greater public achievement. 

It is a pleasure, an honor, a privilege, 
and a distinction to join with the other 
Members of this great and distinguished 
body in paying respects to the Polish 
people and to their country, and to join 
in the prayer and the hope that when 
the proper time comes, a just peace, a 
just government and a prosperous future 
will be that of Poland. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me today to join with 
my colleagues here in the House, with 
all Poles, and with friends of Poland the 
world over, in honoring the birthday of 
the adoption of that truly democratic in- 
strument, the Constitution of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, 153 years ago today, on 
May 3, 1791, a people inspired, I might 
say to some extent, by the principles 
laid down in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and in opposition 
to the dictates of the three absolute 
powers, adopted the constitution on the 
3ra day of May, thereby proclaiming 
principles which guaranteed freedom to 
all her citizens. 

By this bold and amazing document, 
she became the first nation in Europe to 
have a written democratic constitution. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, Poland is our true 
and tried ally in the struggle against the 
enemies of civilization. She was the 
first to take up arms unaided against 
Hitler in spite of overwhelming odds and 
certain defeat, and she continues the 
gallant fight at tremendous sacrifices. 

We in America, regardless of original 
nativity, will wage this war to final vic- 
tory first and foremost for the freedom, 
the welfare, and the security of our own 
country. But we would be totally lack- 
ing in vision and common sense if we 
did not also realize that we are waging 
this war for a better, a more secure, and 
& happier world—for justice organized 
and world wide, for large and small na- 
tions alike, for our own sake as well as 
for the sake of all peoples everywhere. 
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Let us see that Poland in her tradi- 
tional garments of freedom and democ- 
racy lives on, and we will have gone a 
long way toward securing for all of the 
world the justice, security, and freedom 
which the dignity of the human spirit 
the world over cries out for and deserves, 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
people and lovers of liberty throughout 
the world are today observing the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution. 
Every student of history is familiar with 
the contribution made by the Polish 
people for the preservation and perpet- 
uation of civilization. Our hearts go out 
upon this occasion to the victims who 
have died because of devotion to faith 
and loyalty to country, for no people, nor 
even those of the race of my forebears 
have suffered more than the Polish 
people. 

Poland enjoyed a government similar 
to our own for centuries before the estab- 
lishment of American independence. 
Poland has suffered not only one parti- 
tion but many partitions. First by Anne 
of Austria, second by Catherine of Rus- 
sia, and third by Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia; yet through all the per- 
secution and oppression they remained 
devoted to their faith and loyal to their 
country. If ever a people, through for- 
titude, courage, and adherence to ideals, 
have merited the good will and confidence 
of the world, it has been the people of 
Poland. The venerated John Sobieski 
was called from his retirement to lead a 
force to raise the siege of Vienna, held by 
700,000 Mohammedans and assembled 
a scanty force of 70,000 which dwindled 
when the time for assault came to 30,000 
yet destroyed the army of the Moham- 
medans and made possible the preserva- 
tion of Christian civilization. 

Upon the day of the lifting of the siege, 
he assembled his little army at divine 
services and, after mass, gave them the 
rallying cry, the most unselfish ever given 
to a fighting force in the history of the 
world. The rallying cry was Not for our 
glory, O Lord, but for Thine.” 

If Poland made no other contribution 
than that to the world, this alone should 
have entitled them to the liberty which 
they so justly deserve. 

At the time of the first partition of 
Poland they were enjoying progress in 
the arts, sciences, literature, and all that 
makes for cultural progress of a peo- 
ple, but because they were peaceful and 
prosperous they were singled out by the 
ruthless invaders for ruin and misery. 
Many came to our land in our hour of 
trial and we have seen fit here in the 
Capital City of Washington to erect mon- 
uments to two of the most outstanding, 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski. The contribu- 
tion of these two men was most notable 
since they were called upon by General 
Washington to teach the elements of or- 
ganization and of military tactics to the 
untrained yeomanry who had rallied for 
the establishment of the American Re- 
public. By intelligence and thrift and 
the hardest character of labor the pure 
womanhood and manhood of Poland have 
contributed to every section of our com- 
mon country. 
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In my own section in New England, the 
Connecticut Valley, they have taken over 
the tobacco and onion farms, which our 
local citizens found it difficult to conduct 
in a profitable manner and which the 
Poles by hard labor and intelligence and 
thrift have made most profitable. In the 
entire history of America the Polish race 
has never contributed a traitor to our 
country and no group has been more pa- 
triotic and unselfish in their devotion to 
the United States of America. Their con- 
tribution rather suggests to mind a poem 
by an unknown authoress which runs: 
We have run the gamut of want and woe 

Of hunger and pain and dearth 
The centuries flood of our tears and blood 

Have deluged the plains of earth. 

There was never a wine press in all the world 

By the feet of our race untrod 
Now we claim the price of our sacrifice 

From the bar of a watching God. 


No better commentary on the prin- 
ciples of the Polish Constitution of the 
3d of May 1791 can be given than in the 
eloquent words of Burke, the great Eng- 
lish statesman and orator: 

“We have seen anarchy and sevitude at 
once removed; a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties—not one man incurred 
loss, or suffered degradation. All, from the 
king to the day laborer, were improved in 
their condition. Everything was kept in its 
place and order; but in that place and order 
everything was bettered. To add to this 
happy wonder—this unheard of conjunction 
of wisdom and fortune—not one drop of 
blood was spilled; no treachery; no outrage; 
no system of slander more cruel than the 
sword; no studied insults on religion, morals, 
or manners; no spoils, no confiscation; no 
citizen beggared; none imprisoned; none ex- 
iled. The whole was affected with a policy, 
a discretion, an unanimity such as we have 
never known before on any occasion; but 
such wonderful conduct was reserved for 
this glorious conspiracy in favor of the true 
and genuine rights and interests of men. 
Happy people, if they know how to proceed 
as they have begun. Happy prince, worthy 
to begin with splendor or to close with glory 
a race of patriots and of kings and to leave 
a name which every wind to heaven would 
bear.” 


The price of sacrifice which the Polish 
people by their contribution have earned 
is the privilege of the establishment of 
the Polish Republic as a free and inde- 
pendent nation. May God in His infinite 
wisdom and mercy grant to them this 
boon which they so rightly deserve and 
have so justly earned. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois Mr. 
Dewey] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
throughout this great land of ours in 
large cities, in villages and the country- 
side, American citizens of Polish ex- 
traction have turned their thoughts to 
the country of their forefathers. Al- 
though not of Polish extraction thou- 
sands of other American citizens are 
also eagerly hopeful that Poland and the 
Polish people will again regain their 
freedom and continue the splendid 
progress which was interrupted by the 
war. 

When the people of the older countries 
of the world think of you and me, my 
fellow citizens, they apply the general 
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term of American. They do not seem 
to realize that American when applied to 
a citizen of the United States does not 
only mean a national of our country but 
really means a member of the American 
race. Over the 175 years of our exist- 
ence this great land of ours has absorbed 
and intermingled the blood and with it 
the customs and traditions of many of 
the nations of the world. We are really 
a great composite race. A race that has 
built, and will always protect, its con- 
ception of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness on our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. 

It is because of this mixture of our 
bloods that we have always taken a de- 
cided interest in the well-being of many 
countries far removed from us, which 
many of us have never seen nor visited 
and hence, as I have stated, on this 3d 
day of May hundreds of thousands of we 
Americans think of Poland’s tragedy and 
the suffering and misery the Polish peo- 
ple are sustaining. We offer a silent 
prayer for the recovery of Poland’s 
liberty. 

Because I lived in Poland 3 years and 
took an active part in Polish life, while 
serving as the financial adviser to the 
Polish Government, I have a better 
understanding than many of my fellow 
Americans of the splendid progress 
Poland made during the 20 years of the 
existence of the new Republic of Poland 
and of the character of the Polish people. 
I know that they are eagerly awaiting the 
day when they will recommence their 
effort which was so outrageously inter- 
rupted by invasion. 

Sometimes when planning ahead one 
is apt to stress too much the material 
factors rather than the spiritual. 
Buildings, bridges, and factories are apt 
to represent success and happiness in our 
mind’s eye. In reality no factory will 
spout smoke, no buildings will rise in a 
happy land, no bridges will span rivers 
unless supported on a spiritual quality 
of patience, neighborliness, and indus- 
try. The Polish people have these qual- 
ities. A 

The steadfastness with which they 
strove to regain their liberties during 
the 125-year period their country was 
partitioned can only denote the quality 
of loyal patience. After this long period 
of partition it is only human to expect 
that the Polish people would be very 
jealous of a hard-won liberty, and be 
belligerently outspoken when their new- 
won liberties were challenged. Never- 
theless, history relates that the Polish 
people also have the quality of inspiring 
friendship. 

An incident I like to remember con- 
cerns the royal court of the Sultans of 
Turkey. During those 125 years when 
Poland no longer existed as a free nation, 
at every court function in Turkey when 
the ambassadors of other governments 
were presented to the Sultan, he would 
inquire from his Secretary of State, “And 
where is His Excellency, the Polish Am- 
bassador?” to which came the reply, 
“He is detained by circumstances over 
which he has no control.” Here one 
has an incident of a lasting international 
respect and friendship which might serve 
as a text for us all, 
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Poland’s remarkable recovery after 
having been a battlefield for 6 years dur- 
ing the first war is sufficient testimony 
of the industrious quality of the Polish 
people. Not only was the rebuilt edifice 
of Poland attractive but it was placed on 
a sound economic foundation. The Pol- 
ish Government kept their budget in 
balance, maintained a sound currency, 
and a favorable balance of trade with 
their neighbors and paid their debts; 
moreover the spiritual and cultural de- 
velopment kept pace with the other de- 
velopments in the country. 

With such a record it is to be expected 
that the American race will follow with 
the keenest interest Poland's future after 
this terrible war is won. In fact, all of 
the United Nations of the world have 
expressed themselves as desiring that all 
freed peoples be again aided in the pur- 
suit of life, liberty, and happiness. 

From my point of view, in considera- 
tion of our great participation in this 
war, the extensions we have made of 
food and munitions to our friends of the 
United Nations, the United States must 
have an important voice in final deci- 
sions, and I feel sure thaj the nations 
united with us, realizing that we are a 
race and not merely a nationality, will 
understand our particular interests in 
certain sections of the world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. CHENOWETH] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to join in the 
celebration of the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the adoption of Po- 
land’s Constitution. It is appropriate 
that the Congress of the United States 
should pause in its deliberations to extend 
its congratulations and good wishes to the 
people of Poland. 

The Polish people will today celebrate 
this anniversary under the ground and 
in secret places. Although it should be a 
day of rejoicing for them, we find them 
with heavy hearts and in great sorrow. 
Let us fervently pray that before another 
anniversary occurs that these people may 
be liberated from their bondage and once 
again occupy their rightful place among 
the other nations of the world. 

Perhaps no other people in the history 
of the world have won and merited the 
admiration of other nations as has Po- 
land in the present conflict. They have 
been the victims of every type of crime 
and atrocity. However, in the face of 
persecution and disaster their spirit has 
not been broken. They fight on today and 
will continue to resist, to the utmost of 
their ability, the tyrannical oppression of 
the Nazi invaders. 

When the Polish Constitution was 
adopted on May 3, 1791, it was the first 
written bill of rights in Europe. This 
great document established new guaran- 
ties for the rights and freedom of the 
Polish people. It may be compared with 
our own Constitution, which was adopted 
just 2 years earlier. 

America and Poland have always been 
close to each other. We have not for- 
gotten those patriots and heroes who 
came from Poland to assist America in 
establishing freedom in this country, A 
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close bond of friendship was formed at 
that time which has grown with the years. 
It will endure forever, and we will always 
find Americans and Poles standing 
shoulder to shoulder in the battle for 
human rights and freedom. 

I am very proud to represent a large 
number of Polish people who live in my 
district. They are among our very best 
citizens, and have made a most valuable 
contribution to our war effort. Many 
are now in the armed forces, and those 
who remain at home are cooperating in 
every possible way to bring victory at an 
early date. I want to pay tribute to them 
and to all of the Poles who are now resi- 
dents of the United States. Weare happy 
to have them as our friends and neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. Speaker, by joining in this cele- 
bration today we gain inspiration and 
courage for ourselves. By our participa- 
tion we are assuring Polish people every- 
where that we are interested in their 
problems and will assist in their solu- 
tion. We realize that there are dark 
clouds hanging over Poland today which 
threaten her future existence. We are 
sending our own boys to European soil 
to free Poland and the other occupied 
countries. Let us make certain that after 
the Nazi yoke has been lifted that no 
other nation is permitted to practice any 
domination or control over these brave 
people. There are certain rumors that 
Poland is to be divided as part of the spoils 
of war. I sincerely trust that our in- 
fluence will be used to prevent any such 
action. 

Mr, WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
JOHNSON] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr, 
Speaker, today in history is Polish Con- 
stitution Day and, as we in America bow 
our heads in solemn tribute to that mar- 
tyred Nation, may we be inspired by the 
dauntless courage and glorious past of 
the Polish people who, down through the 
centuries, have stood as a guardian of 
Christianity and a champion of the lib- 
erty of men, 

The scourge of war, with all its hor- 
rors, has again engulfed that beautiful 
land, and where once the gentle strains 
of the music of Chopin and Paderewski 
mingled with the folk songs of a happy 
people, today rumbling tanks and crash- 
ing cannons play a mad symphony of 
death. Where fields of golden grain 
once nodded in the gentle zephyrs, today 
the earth is caked and reddened with the 
blood of Polish patriots. Patriots who 
died as guardians of their Nation’s liberty 
and chose death rather than slavery. 

The bells of Polish churches no longer 
summon the faithful to worship. Her 
once-beautiful cathedrals are rubble. 
Her factories are destroyed. Her forests 
are seared and splintered from the fury 
of battle, as backward across her gentle 
plains reel the foes of liberty; hurled 
backward by a mighty avalanche of free- 
men who are sweeping the hordes of Hit- 
ler into oblivion. It was upon these roll- 
ing plains that the valiant sons of Poland 
unflinchingly met the crashing armor of 
the Hun as he made his first mad sweep 
to destroy liberty in a world that he has 
now bathed in blood, 
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Beneath the clanking tracks of rum- 
bling tanks in timeless sleep rests all 
that is mortal of those Polish heroes who 
gave the last full measure of devotion 
in the battle to save the democracies of 
the world. The curtain of time has for- 
ever closed the portals of their tombs, 
but so long as time shall be, the record 
of their heroic deeds shall be woven as a 
golden thread in the fabric of world his- 
tory. They were the first to die, the 
first to oppose the mad Hun who would 
destroy the world. 

As we honor them, let us realize that 
other madmen have passed in review 
and that each leave their bloody trails 
as they stalk across the pages of history. 
They live a short season; then wither 
and die. Let us also realize that the 
spirit of liberty is eternal and that hope 
shall forever be. 

To those Polish people who now find 
themselves beneath the heel of the op- 
pressor, deliverance is at hand. May I 
join with that great segment of our 
population, those sons and daughters of 
Pulaski and Kosciuszko, those Polish 
patriots who came to our shores in our 
Nation’s darkest hour, in solemn rever- 
ence of the principles for which they 
fight and for which they die. 

To the valiant sons of Poland, whose 
Spirits hover over their beloved nation, 
you have not died in vain. Your sacri- 
fice shall not be without reward, No 
peace shall be honorable until your Na- 
tion is free and once again the White 
Eagle of Poland, emblem of liberty and 
freemen, soars majestically among the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rowan] such time as he may desire, 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
there are no independence-day celebra- 
tions in Poland, but lovers of freedom the 
world over pause to pay tribute to brave, 
persecuted, bleeding Poland on the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
the adoption of its Constitution, a docu- 
ment of freedom which has been likened 
by many to the Magna Carta, the Dec- 
laration of Rights of Man, and our own 
American Declaration of Independence. 
At the same time all lovers of freedom 
fervently hope that these celebrations in 
Poland may be resumed in 1945. The 
period of freedom of Poland, however, 
was not long-lived for that nation was 
again dismembered in 1793. In 1918, 
however, to the everlasting glory of the 
United States, Poland was reborn again. 
For a score of years Poland made tre- 
mendous strides, and became a land of 
progress, of culture, and of free govern- 
ment. Schools flourished, and Polish 
scholars, scientists, inventors, and ar- 
tists added to the world renown of this 
tragic nation. 

It was the endeavor of Poland in her 
years of freedom to try to solve the mi- 
nority problem. While it is true that 
full equality of national minorities had 
not been reached in Poland when the war 
came, Poland had made more progress 
in this direction than any other nation 
in Europe, especially in the matter of 
education where the rights of minorities 
are most respected, 
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Article 110 of the Polish Constitution 
states: 

Polish citizens belonging to national mi- 
norities or linguistic minorities have, to- 
gether with other citizens, the right to estab- 
lish, supervise, and manage, at their own cost, 
charitable, religious and social establishments 
as well as schools and other educational 
establishments and in them to use their own 
language with complete freedom and to fol- 
low the rules of their own religion. 


We, in America, owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Poland in World War No. 2, 
for that nation was the first to offer 
resistance to the tide of nazi-ism which 
threatened to engulf the entire world. 
Although overrun, conquered, her great 
buildings destroyed, her people mur- 
dered, and carried into other lands. in 
virtual slavery, Poland did her best 
against a powerful military nation that 
had been arming itself for destruction 
while Poland was educating her people 
for advancement and progress. Poland 
gave her all in a vain effort to stem the 
tide of invasion and the world first 
learned in the Polish invasion the might 
of the Hitler arms. Her government in 
exile, Polish heroes are on every battle- 
field on the side of the allies and they 
will continue to fight until Hitlerism and 
Tojoism have been driven from this 
earth. Then there will arise again a new 
Poland within her pre-war boundaries. 

The constitution of May 3, 1791, was 
hailed as a great document of freedom by 
statesmen in many other lands, The 
brilliant English orator, Edmund Burke, 
paid this stirring tribute to the Polish 
Constitution: 

We have seen anarchy and servitude at 
once removed: a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties. All, from the King to the 
day laborer, were improved in their condi- 
tion. Everything was kept in its place and 
order; but in that place and order everything 
was bettered. To add to this happy won- 
der—this unheard-of conjunction of wisdom 
and fortune—not one drop of blood was 
spilled; no treachery, no outrage; no system 
of slander more cruel than the sword; no 
studied insults on religion, morals, or man- 
ners; no spoils; no confiscation; no citizen 
beggared; none imprisoned; none exiled. The 
whole was effected with a policy, a discre- 
tion, an unanimity such as have never been 
known before on any occasion; but such won- 
derful conduct was reserved for this glorious 
conspiracy in favor of the true and genuine 
rights and interests of men. Happy people, 
if they know how to proceed as they have 
begun. Happy prince, worthy to begin with 
splendor or to close with glory a race of pa- 
triots and of kings and to leave a name which 
every wind to heaven would bear. 


A great German leader, Frederich 
Raumer, in 1832 said: 


The Poles gave themselves the constitu- 
tion of the 3d of May without pillage, mur- 
der, bloodshed, or destruction of property. 
With wisdom, fairness, and measure they 
united the nicest respect for all personal 
property rights that could be preserved, with 
the extermination of all fundamental evil. 
An admirable work of this kind deserved the 
greatest permanence, the highest happiness 
under the most auspicious conditions. So 
double responsibility rests on the soiled 
hands that stained a clean act, on the slan- 
derers who libeled it, on the criminals who 
destroyed it. 
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Then the Russians joined with other 
nations in hailing the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Pogodin, director of the Kharkov 
University, said in 1911: 


Poland’s best sons fought to save their 
country. The constitution df the 3d of May 
1791 created an order of things guaranteeing 
the rebirth of Poland. Had these reforms 
been put into effect, Poland would have be- 
come a sufficiently strong state. But her 
neighbors did not permit the Polish com- 
monwealth to strengthen itself in this way. 
Russia and Prussia—but recently enemies— 
clasped hands across Poland. The constitu- 
tion’s supporters, guided by their ardent de- 
sire to save thelr country, knew they were 
subscribing to it in an hour fraught with 
danger to the commonwealth. 


In 1919, A. Bruce Boswell, a famous 
English scholar, wrote as follows: 


It is generally forgotten that, before her 
fall, Poland completely reformed her consti- 
tution. At one stroke the Poles brought their 
state up to the level of western Europe. The 
work was done by a small band of men, and 
seldom have great ideas so rapidly permeated 
a community. 

The chief ideas of political reform were ex- 
pounded by Staszyc, a member of the small 
middle class. These ideas were taken up by 
Kollontaj, Ignacy Potocki and others and 
culminated in the great 4 years’ parliament 
and the 8d of May constitution of 1791, 
This great parliament is unique in history, 
for at a time when the French noblesse were 
being forced to give up their rights, the Pol- 
ish gentry voluntarily renounced their priv- 
ileges. It is often forgotten that there were 
two revolutions at this time besides the 
French Revolution—those in Belgium and 
Poland. The Polish reformers embodied their 
ideas in a constitution. The following re- 
forms were passed: 

1. The government was divided into an 
executive, a legislature, and a judiciary. A 
strong executive was formed by making the 
monarchy hereditary and increasing its pow- 
ers. The king and the council of ministers 
were to form a permanent executive body re- 
sponsible to the dict. 

2. The dietines lost their power, and the 
diet became a real independent legislative 
body. The liberum veto and the confedera- 
tion were both abolished. Thus the idea of 
the state finally triumphed over provincial 
separation. 

8. The gentry gave up their immunity from 
taxation, the middle class was enfranchised, 
and municipal autonomy was restored. 

4. The army was increased to 100,000, and 
heavy taxes were imposed on the gentry. 

5. Complete toleration for all religions was 
confirmed. 

6. The peasants were taken under the pro- 
tection of the law, and might make agree- 
ments with their masters to pay rent instead 
of continuing the old system of forced labor. 

This constitution was greeted with a chorus 
of praise all over Europe, its greatest ad- 
mirers being the Emperor Leopold II and our 
own Burke, who contrasted its moderation 
with the excesses of the French revolutionary 
leaders. 

A. BRUCE BOSWELL 
(In Poland and the Poles (1919) ). 


The United States of America is deep- 
ly indebted to brave Poland for its con- 
tribution to our well-being. It is par- 
ticularly indebted to Poland for the mil- 
lions of its citizens who came to this 
country to help build it into the greatest 
nation of all times. That same fervor 
fo: freedom, that same resistance to per- 
secution, and that same determination to 
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develop, which characterized the Poles 
through the ages, has been a dominant 
factor in the growth and development of 
our great Nation. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman fron®Michigan [Mr. Ranaut], 

Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Speaker, how fit- 
ting to read this morning in the Wash- 
ington Herald the headline “Mass to 
honor Poland’s Day.” The Polish Am- 
bassador, Jan Ciechanowski, will be 
present at that mass to commemorate 
the founding of the ideals of their great 
country, in celebration of the one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-third year. 

Mr. Speaker, all over the civilized 
world, wherever people of Polish extrac- 
tion shall gather today, you will find 
those faithful, faithful to the precepts 
they learned at their mother’s knee, at 
the sacrifice of the mass, petitioning the 
Ged of petitions to whom they are no 
stranger, and asking that He receive 
their prayers in this hour of trial. 

Mr, Speaker, for them I hope the words 
of Alfred Lord Tennyson will again be 
true: 

More things are wrought by prayer than 

is world dreams of. 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Rees] such time as he may require. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the heroic people of Poland 
on the occasion of the one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution. The fact that 
her constitution is similar to that of the 
United States has caused us to have a 
deeper interest in Poland and her Gov- 
ernment. 

Poland has been among the leading 
countries of Europe in her contribution 
to the world in art, in music, in science, 
and in other activities that help to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
Her people have always been deeply reli- 
gious, industrious, and loyal to their 
country and their government. Today 
we salute the Polish people for having 
withstood the devastation of their coun- 
try and the cruelties that have been im- 
posed upon them. And yet they have 
the will to win. Poland will win, and 
upon the ruins caused by the ravages 
of war she will rebuild and will again be- 
come one of the leading nations in the 
world to come. We hope this anniver- 
sary may be the dawning of a new day 
in Poland and that within a year to come 
Poland may be freed again and that she 
may celebrate the adoption of her con- 
stitution in her homeland under a re- 
stored, representative, constitutional 
government, 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Jonkman] such time as he may re- 
quire. s 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr, Speaker, Polish 
- Constitution Day on this 3d of May 
stirs the hearts of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans with emotions of deepest sym- 
pathy. The people of the United States 
and the people of Poland have always 
had much in common. They are bound 
together by strong and unusual ties, 
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In the democratic revolutions of the 
twilight years of the eighteenth century, 
the Americans and the Poles took their 
place in world history as twin repre- 
sentatives of a new philosophy of gov- 
ernment embodied in constitutional 
freedom. When American Revolution- 
ary patriots adopted the first written 
constitution in the Western Hemisphere 
in 1789, Polish statesmen were already 
at work on a written constitution for 
Poland, adopted 2 years later, and con- 
stituting the first in Continental Europe. 

The people of the United States are 
indebted for much of their inspiration 
and heritage to the centuries of devo- 
tional and sacrificial dedication of the 
Polish people to the principles of free- 
dom. 

Poland’s Magna Carta dates from 
1454. In 1683 Poland and her illus- 
trious Jan Sobieski with his Polish war- 
riors stood as the Thermopylae that 
prevented the crescent of Mohammed 
from supplanting the cross of Christ 
above the churches of Europe. In the 
travail of our own terrific 7-year strug- 
gle for freedom, Poland gave her sons 
and blood to establish our Republic. 
The mere mention of Gen. Casimir Pu- 
laski and Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, to 
whom we have erected monuments in 
the Nation’s Capital cause emotions of 
eternal gratitude and praise. Pulaski 
enriched the soil in which the American 
tree of freedom was to grow by giving 
his lifeblood in the battle of Savannah, 
while Kosciuszko returned to his native 
Poland to continue the fight for free- 
dom, only to die in exile at the hands of 
neighboring despots who feared that 
freedom. 

Since that time for a century and a 
half, hundreds of thousands of Poles 
have come to this country. Together, 
with that of their offspring, their great 
and valuable contribution to our indus- 
trial and cultural life have helped im- 
measurably to make this the greatest 
and best country on the earth. 

It is tragic that in this great sacri- 
ficial love of liberty for others which 
she has always exemplified, Poland was 
destined, through environment, to be de- 
nied the fruition of this noble, exalted 
and spiritual ideal for herself. 

It is tragic that within 5 years of the 
adoption of her constitution, Poland be- 
came the victim of partition by greedy 
and powerful nations to the east and 
the west of her, a thrall from which, al- 
though she kept the lamp of liberty 

burning, she was unable to release her- 
self for oyer a hundred years. 

It is tragic that although at the end 
of that period which culminated in 
World War No. 1 and a liberated Poland 
through the Treaty of Versailles, she 
should again be the first to suffer the 
crushing impact of World War No. 2 
after only two decades of freedom. One 
score of years in which the spirit of lib- 
erty, justice, and republicanism had 
burst forth in a bloom which proved to 
the world what the Polish people could 
accomplish in a peaceful environment, 
and then she again had to sacrifice her- 
self as the saviour of others. 

When the Nazi hordes hurled their 
overwhelming armed might against Eu- 
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rope, Poland, the first to be attacked in 
September 1939, although foredoomed to 
bloody defeat, fought gloriously to com- 
plete prostration, seeking time for her 
allies to arm. Again she had been at- 
tacked from front and rear by power- 
ful nations who partitioned the spoils 
between them. 

Once more the irony of the fate of 
Polish struggle for freedom was demon- 
strated when barely a year later the Hun, 
having broken faith with and attacked 
Poland’s eastern neighbor, was stopped 
dead in his tracks before Moscow. This, 
together with America’s entry into the 
war, all within 24 hours, was the turning 
of the tide of war for the Axis Powers. 
But immediately this brought on a tiny 
cloud of fear from Poland's eastern hori- 
zon, a cloud which has assumed darker 
proportions and is now the only threat 
to Poland’s restoration to a place in the 
sun of liberty and independence. 

The world and especially the United 
States owes a debt to Poland, That debt 
is being repaid in part by the certain 
destruction of the Nazi gangsters who 
have ravished her and their removal for- 
ever from Polish soil. But there is also 
the obligation to remove the cloud which 
hangs over Poland from the east by using 
the good offices of the American people 
and American leadership that justice, 
liberty, and happiness may be established 
for the Polish people as their heritage in 
common with other liberty-loving peo- 
ples of the world. 

The American people are resolved that 
Poland shall again be a free and inde- 
pendent nation; shall assume an honored 
and rightful place in the family of na- 
tions, a place to which she is entitled by 
virtue of her glorious history. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, there are very few Members 
here who have the privilege and honor of 
representing more people of Polish des- 
cent than I. In my district, people from 
Poland, coming as they did a generation 
ago, have contributed to the building of 
a mighty shoe industry and all the other 
industries of my locality. Today I wish 
to join with the other Members in the 
House in saying that my admiration 
knows no bounds for the Polish people 
and their accomplishments throughcut 
the entire world. Pincered as they have 
been for centuries among powerful na- 
tions, the Germans on the one side, the 
Russians on the other, it is amazing to 
me how they have survived. It took 
strong and sturdy and.vigilant people like 
the Poles to write their constitution, to - 
produce their nation, and to survive 
through all the centuries of persecution, 
of warfare, and of ravages, as they have 
done. 

We Americans must pay tribute to the 
Poles and give them the consideration 
they deserve after the war has been won, 
When the representatives gather around 
the peace table it is my solemn hope that 
they will place Poland in that rightful 
situation in world affairs which she so 
justly deserves. Poland’s borders must 
remain inviolate, and must be guaran- 
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teed in the future that she will be pro- 
tected from powerful aggressors and in- 
vaders. 

Guarantee the borders of Poland for 
her people and you will insure the peace 
of Europe forever. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFIELD] such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
DINGELL]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSEI. Mr. Speaker, I 
vield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BRADLEY.] 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to join with my col- 
leagues in these expressions of good will 
to the Polish nation, and to those of 
Polish blood in the United States on this 
the anniversary of the adoption of the 
constitution of 1791. 

The history of Poland has been a 
tragic one. It was the valor of the Poles 
and the might of Polish armies in the 
seventeenth century that drove back the 
infidel from the gates of Vienna and 
saved Christianity for Europe. But in 
the next century those powers which had 
profited so much by Polish valor joined, 
and partitioned Poland in the first par- 
tition. Democratic ideals were develop- 
ing in Poland and these powers feared 
that the desire for greater liberty, which 
was being manifested by the people of 
Poland, would spread to populations of 
other countries. Two years after the 
adoption of the constitution of 1791 
those same powers, Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, joined in the second parti- 
tioning of Poland. Two years later, in 
1795 there was a third partition, and the 
liberty of Poland was finally lost. At the 
close of the First World War Poland was 
again constituted as a nation and it ap- 
pears that her tragic history is being re- 
peated in her martyrdom today. In 1939 
she bore the brunt of the fury of the 
Nazi attack, in addition to which on her 
eastern borders she felt the might of 
Russia. Between those two powers she 
was crushed. Today we in America can- 
not pick up a casualty list without seeing 
the name of some boy whose very name 
signifies his Polish ancestry and Polish 
heritage. They are fighting for the four 
freedoms” and they have the right to ex- 
pect that the principles contained there- 
in will be applied to Poland. 

I know that the Ambassadors of our 
allies, those gentlemen who are so keen 
to sense public opinion in America, are 
always very diligent in forwarding a re- 
port of that public opinion to their chan- 
celleries in their own countries. I hope 
they give due attention to what is said 
today in the Congress of the United 
States. Poland throughout her history 
has been the victim of the ingratitude of 
those for whom she has made sacrifices 
and she has been exploited by those who 
have profited by the heroism of her sons. 
America’s Allies, I know, will be impressed 
by our Government with the need for full 
justice to Poland at the peace confer- 
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ence, I hope that those who are united 
with us in this struggle will also unite 
with us in granting justice to the people 
of Poland in return for the sacrifices they 
have made. I trust that it will be real- 
ized by our allies, including Russia, that 
the sentiments expressed here today are 
not merely perfunctory addresses but the 
sincere views of Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I hope that these expressions made in 
the Congress of the United States will 
be reported accurately by the Russian 
Ambassador to his principal in Moscow, 
so that it may be known in Moscow that 
the representatives of the American 
people have decided views upon what 
consideration is due to Poland at the 
peace conference. We hope that they 
will take them, too, not only as individ- 
ual expressions but as an indication of 
what the sentiment of the American 
people is for the people of Poland. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MONKIEWICZ]. 

Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the one hundred and fifty-third 


anniversary of the first written demo- 


cratic constitution in Europe the Po- 
lish Constitution of May 3, 1791. This 
date not only commemorates a great 
event in the history of progress of man- 
kind and of its continuous struggle for 
liberty and justice, but also serves as a 
reminder to our generation that nothing 
is really new in human history. Indeed 
the same forces of despotism that the 
constitution of May 3 was set to prevent 
from overrunning democratic Poland, 
are again at play today. Prussia and 
Russia, two powerful empires neighbor- 
ing with eighteenth century Poland, 
could not allow a liberal and democratic 
nation to live and prosper between them, 
lest it would become a menace to their 
own systems of despotism through sim- 
ple example and penetration. Conse- 
quently, they decided to use all possible 
measures at their disposal to undermine, 
conquer from within, and finally to dis- 
member the Polish Republic. The con- 
stitution of May 3 was a cry of protest 
of all the progressive and patriotic forces 
in Poland against those eighteenth cen- 
tury fifth columns sent into Poland in 
masses by both Russia and Prussia. It 
was also proof of the vitality and spirit- 
ual stamina of the Polish people of those 
days, who after years of political license 
and exaggerated liberalism succeeded to 
arouse the nation to courageous and de- 
termined action. 

The partitions of Poland took place 
not because Poland was in a state of 
political decay but, on the contrary, be- 
cause of a spiritual rebirth of the nation 
that took place in spite of the penetration 
and activity of Prussian and Russian 
fifth columns of those days, and even in 
spite of the enormous Russian Army. 
The constitution of May 3 is vivid proof 
of this historical truth, voted and pro- 
mulgated 9 years after the first partition 
and 2 years before the second. Unfor- 
tunately the constitution never saw the 
light of practical execution, being stifled 
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by the partitioning powers and stamped 
out by Russian and Prussian bayonets be- 
fore it could have the chance to prove its 
effectiveness. : 

Mr. Speaker, history does indeed re- 
peat itself. The same powers motivated 
by the same impulses which in the eight- 
eenth century were bent on the destruc- 
tion of Poland are operating today in the 
modern shape of Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia. Both have unleashed the 
present war through a joint attempt to 
wipe Poland again from the map of the 
world. And although they themselves 
today are engaged in a mortal clash, 
Germany and Russia are still in agree- 
ment to have Poland cease existing and 
her people exterminated. Thus govern- 
ments and regimes pass, but ambitions 
and policies imbedded throughout ages 
seem to follow the same consistent pat- 
tern. What was true one and one-half 
centuries ago is true today. The rule 
of freedom and democratic civilization in 
eastern Europe depends on the existence 
of a strong, sovereign, and undiminished 
in her territories, Poland, which her 
neighbors want to subjugate. 

Let us be realistic and see these facts 
in an honest, practical manner rather 
than give the appearance of weakness 
by assuming a smug temporarily con- 
venient attitude for which we shall pay 
a thousandfold. 

Even after her first partition Poland 
was still one of the largest states in 
Europe, but she was in grave danger. 
Surrounded by despotic neighbors that 
were growing ever more powerful and 
coveted her destruction, Poland indulged 
in the most liberal parliamentary system 
in Europe that paralyzed her power of 
resistance and made foreign penetration 
easier. The vote of one single deputy, 
the so-called liberum veto, could defeat 
any measure considered by the entire 
parliament, 

The army was too small and Poland’s 
enemies saw to it that no larger budget 
for defense was voted. The situation was 
crying for reform, especialiy in view of the 
fact that a long time plot against the 
Polish state was already in the making. 
In 1720, 52 years before the first partition, 
Peter the Great of Russia and Frederick, 
Wilhelm the First of Prussia, signed an 
agreement pledging mutual support for 
the preservation of weakness in Poland 
and the prevention of any reforms. This 
was the nucleus of a joint anti-Polish 
policy that was to bring about later the 
partitions and to make the subjugation 
of Poland the chief factor in German 
and Russian policy in eastern Europe up 
to the present time. 

Those were some of the conditions ex- 
isting prior to the enactment of the con- 
stitution of May 3. 

The first organized resistance against 
Russian armed intervention in Polish 
domestic affairs and also the birth of a 
new spirit that was to lead the nation 
to action, was a movement started by 
Casimir Pulaski in 1768. This was the 
same Pulaski who later became a hero cf 
the American war for Independence and 
who died in the Battle of Savannah. But 
even miracles of Pulaski’s courage could 
not prevent his defeat by overwhelming 
Russian forces, His action only prompied 
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the joint decision of Russia, Prussia and 
Austria to accomplish what was long their 
objective—the first partition of Poland. 
But Pulaski’s move set the spark for a 
new fire that was to awaken the entire 
nation and lead her to constructive ac- 
tion. Thus it has been said that Pulaski 
was the godfather of the May 3 con- 
stitution. 

The spirit of reform in Poland was 
somewhat linked with the then modern 
ideas prevailing in France. Only in Po- 
land it was not an action against abso- 
lutist monarchy as in France, but on the 
contrary it was a move to curtail the ex- 
cessive liberalism weakening the coun- 
try. To be sure, as far as social problems 
were concerned, the granting of equality 
and justice to all citizens was a trend that 
ran in close parallel to the movement in 
France. Once again in this respect Po- 
land proved to have associated herself 
with and followed the currents of thought 
of western Europe, remaining completely 
alien to the evolution of despotic im- 
perialism and absolutism being on the rise 
both in Russia and Prussia. The differ- 
ence between the situations in France and 
Poland at that time was that, whereas 
the masses of France suffered from too 
much power in the hands of a despotic 
executive, the rank and file of the Polish 
people suffered from the inability of 
their parliament to function due to the 
liberal parliamentary procedure. 

As a forerunner of the May 3 constitu- 
tion reforms was the establishment of the 
so-called commission on education by 
the parliament in 1773, the first ministry 
of education in Europe. Its aim was to 
raise the standard of education and thus 
make young Poles better aware of their 
duties toward their homeland. The spirit 
of reform was growing rapidly except 
that each measure had to be taken by 
circumvention and tactful strategy be- 
cause Russia and Prussia threatened with 
armed intervention in case the Parlia- 
ment would attempt any strong positive 
action. When a plan for the abolishment 
of the one-vote veto was devised in 
1766, the Russian ambassador placed the 
parliament in jeopardy of Russian mili- 
tary action. During the same session 
three patriotic deputies were kidnaped 
by Russian officers and deported to Si- 
beria. This was the first deportation of 
political prisoners from Poland to Russia, 
that was to be followed by hundreds of 
thousands in later years and to be cli- 
maxed by the deportation of one and one- 
half million Polish citizens for extermina- 
tion to Asiatic Russia in this war. 

Thus the reforms were to be introduced 
through custom, and as in the case of the 
one-vote veto, liberum veto, they began 
disappearing by themselves, with no par- 
liamentary session being broken up for 
many years even before the adoption of 
the May 3 constitution. Also, the eman- 
cipation of peasants, a great innovation 
in those days in Europe, was gradually 
approached, and political equality to the 
urban population in some cities granted. 
Finally the opportunity for positive ac- 
tion appeared when relations between 
Russia and Prussia became temporarily 
strained after the death of Frederick the 
Great and while the Russian armies were 
far away from Poland engaged in the 
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Russo-Turkish War. Thus Poland found 
herself in a period of respite from enemy 
threats. On October 7, 1788, an extraor- 
dinary session of the Parliament was 
was called for the purpose of preparing a 
progressive constitution encompassing 
all necessary reforms. This so-called 
Four Years Parliament ended by adopt- 
ing on May 3, 1791, the new constitution, 
to which the king and all deputies 
pledged allegiance on the same day. At 
the same time a measure was adopted 
against foreign plotting, the seat of 
which was then in the residence of the 
Russian Ambassador in Warsaw. This 
was accomplished at a time when the 
wave of public opinion was too strong, 
and even the threat of Russian power 
could not stop it. Of course, while all 
this was taking place in Poland, the war 
with Turkey was terminated, and Rus- 
sian troops were on their way back from 
the battlegrounds of that war. 

The constitution of May 3 only 
prompted the second partition of Poland. 
Catherine the Great, who worried about 
the rebirth of the Polish spirit and the 
new strength arising in the Nation, de- 
cided to act quickly. Russian troops 
invaded Poland under the guise of pro- 
tection against the Jacobin revolution- 
ary movement personified in the demo- 
cratic May 3 constitution. In January 
1793 the second partition was signed by 
Russia and Prussia, and the constitution 
really never saw the light of day. 

The constitution of May 3 was far 
ahead of its time as far as a political 
system was concerned. It was a parallel 
to the French Revolution, but was 
reached through evolution and without 
bloodshed. No better commentary on 
the principles of the constitution can be 
given than in the eloquent words of 
Burke, the great English statesman and 
orator who said: We have seen anarchy 
and servitude at once removed; a throne 
strengthened for the protection of the 
people without treading on their liber- 
ties—not one man incurred loss, or suf- 
fered degradation. All, from the king to 
the day laborer, were improved in their 
conditions, Everything was kept in its 
place and order; but in that place and 
order, everything was bettered. To add 
to this happy wonder this unheard. of 
conjunction of wisdom and fortune—not 
one drop of blood was spilled; no treach- 
ery; no outrage, no system of slander 
more cruel than the sword; no studied 
insults on religion, morals, or manners; 
no spoils; no confiscation; no citizens 
beggared; none imprisoned; none exiled. 
The whole was effected with a policy, a 
discretion, and unanimity such as have 
never been known before on any occa- 
sion; but such wonderful conduct was 
reserved for this glorious conspiracy in 
favor of true and genuine rights and in- 
terests of men.” Indeed the constitu- 
tion of May 3 not only introduced neces- 
sary reforms to the welfare and defense 
of the Polish Nation, but was a shining 
star of democracy and order based on 
law in Europe. What a contrast with 
the despotic trends prevailing then in 
Russia and Prussia, where force and ag- 
gression meant law, as they mean today. 

The May 3 constitution was crushed 
by the imperialistic Powers that did not 
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want the light of freedom to live in their 
vicinity. But the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion remained alive, and lead many gen- 
erations of Poles to battle for liberty, 
not only of their own country, but of 
all nations where freedom was at stake. 
Thaddeus Gosciusko was the one who or- 
ganized the first insurrection in defense 
of the constitution and against the par- 
titions. His armies crushed, he was im- 
prisoned by the Russian Tsar. He and 
Pulaski were the two heroes from Po- 
land to whom America owed a debt of 
gratitude for their gallant fight for the 
independence of the Union. This debt 
was paid during the last war when an 
American volunteer squadron flew to 
Poland and took part in the defense 
of the Polish city of Lwow in the early 
days of Poland’s newly reconquered in- 
dependence. The graves of American 
heroes of this Kosciuszko squadron are, 
together with graves of the brave sons 
of Lwow, sealing an everlasting bondage 
of fighters for freedom. Lwow is the 
very city Soviet Russia now claims as 
her own property. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing new in 
history. The same battle the Poles were 
waging in the eighteenth century con- 
tinues today. It is the battle for the 
right of democratic form of government 
and freedom in eastern Europe. The 
same enemies who worked so hard in the 
old days to prevent a renaissance of 
Poland and who tried to kill the May 3d 
constitution and the Polish Nation it- 
self, are attempting to accomplish the 
murder again. Prussia of Frederick the 
Great is just replaced by the horrors of 
Nazi Germany and Russia of Catherine 
the Great by the Soviet Union. The 
stake is the same, for Poland and for 
the entire civilized world. Are law and 
justice going to prevail or are sinister 
forces of aggression and rape to take 
again the lead in world affairs? If the 
latter is the case, it makes no difference 
whoever is the aggressor—ally or foe— 
we shall have fought this war in vain. 

Thus I will say to those who suggest a 
Russian protection or sphere of influence 
over Poland and eastern Europe that this 
is exactly the very thing the Poles and 
their neighbors were fighting against 150 
years.ago. And what Russia demands 
today is the fifth partition of Poland. It 
is our choice to either declare ourselves 
on the side of liberty and justicg, as our 
forefathers the true fighters for liberty 
were, or shall we betray our own heritage 
and aline ourselves with a despot who 
wants to extinguish the Polish independ- 
ence. Modern Germany and Russia re- 
spectively want Polish territory not for 
Self defense, but as in the times of the 
constitution of May 3, as a bridge for 
further conquests. The Polish partitions 
sealed the fate of eastern Europe chang- 
ing it into colonial territory for over 100 
years with free nations exploited for the 
benefit of the powerful despots. Only 
with these territories enslaved and un- 
der their control can Germany or Russia 
become the masters of Europe and some 
day threaten us again with their power. 
What will happen to Poland today will 
happen tomorrow to entire Europe and 
later to us. If Europe is to be given 
away to one dominant power under con- 
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trol, the third world war can be consid- 
ered a certainty. There is only one jus- 
tice and one law, and the world cannot 
be run by two different systems—one of 
liberty and law on the one hand, and one 
of force and oppression on the other. 
There cannot be liberty in western Eu- 
rope and slavery in eastern Europe. The 
Polish case is clear and clean. It defies 
doubt or equivocation. The Polish people 
for over 4 years have been fighting united 
in defense of their rights and territories, 
and present as a convincing argument for 
their cause over 3,000,000 dead, mostly 
tortured to death, in defense of liberty 
and a gallant army, navy, and air force 
fighting at our side, besides millions de- 
ported to Germany and Soviet Russia. 
Should Poland be given away to a for- 
eign domination or emerge from this 
war with amputated territories, we would 
be striving for a world of chaos and not 
of order. 

enerations of Poles who fought for 
liberty, and especially the millions of vic- 
tims of Nazi and Soviet aggression on 
Poland in this war, challenge our con- 
science, demanding that justice be given 
to their homeland. Underwriting a fifth 
partition of Poland, which Soviet Russia 
is demanding today, or watching silently 
as it is being prepared by our allies for 
it, bears the same responsibility. Inac- 
tion at a time when essential principles 
of democracy and justice are chal- 
lenged,iscoresponsibility. PontiusPilate 
only washed his hands at the sight of 
Christ’s crucifixion, but he was cursed 
by posterity in the same way as Christ’s 
murderers. Do we want to.earn a sim- 
ilar reputation for ourselves among free 
nations after this war? 

The American people are already 
aroused by the policy of appeasement and 
expediency our Government has plunged 
into vis-a-vis Russia. They cannot un- 
derstand why, while fighting a war for 
the liberation of Europe, we are con- 
ducting, at the same time, a policy against 
Europe. Abandoning Poland, the Baltic 
States, Yugoslavia and other nations of 
eastern Europe to Soviet mercy is tanta- 
mount to the pronouncement of a death 
sentence on those nations; to an extinc- 
tion of our civilization in those areas. 
Combating one evil in Hitler’s Germany, 
we are allowing in the meantime another 
evil to grow strong with our help. At 
this anniversary of the Polish May 3 
Constitution, let us pause and see clearly 
whether we are on the side of the nation 
we honor today, or on the side of those 
forces who tried to kill that constitution 
and murdered its authors. Are we on 
the side of strong, sovereign and secure 
within her legitimate boundaries, demo- 
cratic Poland, or for the plans of her age- 
old despotic oppressors. Mr. Speaker, 
by our silence with respect to the ques- 
tion precipitated upon the world by the 
spokesmen for the Soviet Union pro- 
nouncing their designs upon Polish ter- 
ritory, are we not approving an anti- 
Polish policy which was in effect in Rus- 
sia for over 200 years? While Great 
Britain is already laying the foundation 
for her future attitude toward the Polish 
question as announced by Mr. Churchill 
in his speech of February 22, we are quiet 
although we know that the treaty of 
alliance between Poland and Great Brit- 
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ain of August 25, 1939, declares that it 
is up to the respective government to 
define when the independence of its 
country is threatened. The Polish gov- 
ernment and Polish public opinion em- 
phasized many times that Russian terri- 
torial demands are a menace to Polish 
independence. We are saying nothing 
while Great Britain is violating her 
promise to Poland. 

Any alliance is made for the mutual 
defense of respective interests. This in- 
cludes the sovereignty and territories of 
an aftacked country. Hitler demanded 
less territory from Poland than does 
Stalin, and Poland decided to fight. 
Great Britain came to the aid of Poland 
in this fight. Are not the British obliga- 
tions and our obligations with respect 
to Polish territory the same now as they 
were then? 

The Russians have entered Polish ter- 
ritory in pursuit of the enemy, but not 
as a civilized nation respecting the sov- 
ereignty of the legal owner of these ter- 
ritories. Mr. Speaker, when we landed 
upon Tarawa, the British flag was raised 
on that soil; when we occupied Africa, 
we promised that the occupation was 
only temporary and that it was to remain 
legal French soil; when we stepped upon 
the soil of Italy, we proclaimed that we 
were liberating Italy for the Italian. 
But before crossing the legitimate Polish 
boundary in pursuit of the enemy, the 
Soviets announced that it is not Polish 
soil, but that they will be taking back 
genuine Russian territories. Why is it, 
Mr, Speaker, that one of our allies is 
allowed to annex land of another without 
consulting us or the injured ally? Is 
one rule of conduct to be applied to us 
and another to our allies? What is our 
foreign policy with respect to Europe? 

Myr. Speaker, as the present war is 
progressing and as events are develop- 
ing, we are beginning to see many dis- 
turbing things. You remember the 
events leading up to the present war. 
You remember the strong attitude of 
our country before and for some time 
after we became engaged in this war. 
Every action, every move on our part, 
was positive. We scorned any sugges- 
tion that we might become involved with 
those whose purposes were not clear. 
We were determined in our conduct. 
Many people, yes, many people in this 
country adopted and followed the lead- 
ership so splendidly assumed by it. 
There was implicit trust in the judgment 
of this leadership. There was the ac- 
ceptance as a fact that this leadership 
had full knowledge and utmost skill in 
international matters. 

All of our promises and our hopes were 
crowned by the adoption of the splendid 
principles enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter. Then suddenly for no appar- 
ent reason all of these high-ideals were 
abandoned. The weak are being left to 
the mercy of the strong. Promises, 
policies, and treaties were strewn to the 
four winds. Russia wants to destroy 
Poland, and what do we offer Poland as 
help? We offer mediation. Mediation 
between an aggressor and his victim. 
Mediation between the robber and the 
robbed. Indeed we go further, we even 
allow the Soviet influence to reach within 
our midst and to avail itself of the use 
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of such individuals as Orlemanski and 
Lange for their own purpose by receiving 
them in Moscow, where they might be 
well trained for a number of weeks and 
then returned here to spread the doc- 
trines of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to retain the 
confidence of the American people in its 
leadership; if we are to command the 
respect. of the world; then we must re- 
turn to the principles founded upon the 
noble ideals that we believed in at the 
time we became engaged in this war. If 
we believe in justice in the world and a 
true desire for lasting peace these beliefs 
and desires must be translated into 
action now. 

Mr. MONEIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Wisconsin yield for 
me to submit three unanimous-consent 
requests? 

Mr. WASTELEWSEI. I yield. 

Mr. MONKIEWICZ Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fish] may ex- 
tend his own remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
requested by the Towarzystwo Krolowy 
Wandy, a Polish group of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to speak in Congress today, in cele- 
bration of the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the Polish Constitu- 
tion. In compliance with the request, 
contained in the following letters, I have 
prepared some remarks to be incorpo- 
rated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
to be delivered by me over the local ra- 
dio, WGNY, Newburgh, N. Y., in my 
own district, on May 3, where I will be 
at that time: 

Sr. JOHN'S SOCIETY, 
Sr. JoserH’s CHURCH, 
Florida, N. Y., April 26, 1944, 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: What the Fourth of July is to an 
American and the 14th of July to a French- 
man, that is the 3d of May to a Pole. It 18 
Poland’s national holiday, commemorative of 
the first written democratic constitution in 
Europe passed by the Polish Parliament in 
1791. 

One hundred and fifty-three years ago, on 
May 3, in the face of hostile aggression and 
greed of totalitarian monarchies, Poland had 
the courage to proclaim the ideals of right, 
justice, and liberty to all her citizens, 

Since September 1939 and up to the pres- 
ent day the Polish Nation is fighting un- 
daunted alongside the United Nations for 
these ideals for all peoples of the world. 

It is with trepidation that we witness some 
persons in high stations who would com- 
promise these principles for the benefit of a 
powerful, totalitarian ally. 

As American citizens, we request that you 
emphasize the example of Poland's stand for 
righteousness, justice, and liberty of yore and 
its corresponding stand today. 

Very truly yours, 
Rev. VINCENT J. RAITH, 
Chaplain, 
Josera WimczyK, Polge. 


“ADAM KOWALZYK, 
Recording Secretary. 
STANLEY WANZYK, 
Financial Secretary, 
GEORGE*PAWLICZAK, 
Treasurer, 
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Towarzystwo Krotowy WAND. 
Poughkeepsie, N. F., April 20, 1944. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On May 3 the Polish Nation 
throughout the world will celebrate the one 
hundred and. fifty-third anniversary of the 
enactment of Poland's Constitution in 1791 
(the first written “bill of rights” in Europe). 
In Poland the day will be celebrated under 
the ground, in silence and sorrow. 

But it occurred to us that if you, dear 
Congressman, would say a few words about 
this Poland’s day at the session of the House 
on that day and induce some of your col- 
leagues to do likewise, the day would be- 
come a glorious triumphy for our faithful 
ally, although in Poland lips will be closed 
and church bells will be silent. Words pro- 
nounced by the American people's repre- 
sentatives on the free soil for Poland's great 
ally will ring all over the world as a glow- 
ing tribute to that heroic nation. 

We should be very happy if you would con- 
sider our suggestion and let us know what 
you think of it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KLEMENTYNA GONTAC, 
President, 

Anna Sorxt, Secretary. 

Maria Lis, Treasurer, 


GMINA 169 ZWIAZKU 
NARODOWEGO POLSKIEGO, 
Poughkeepsie, N. V., April 19, 1944. 
Hon, HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives; 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On the 3d of May 1791 the 
Kingdom of Poland, already reduced by the 
tripartite partitions, unanimously adopted a 
new constitution which provided for liberty 
and equal rights for all men. What other 
nations and people did with bloodshed, Po- 
land, with her long tradition of tolerance, 
accomplished by peaceful means. 

In these critical times, when not only 
Poland but the whole world is fighting 

ust the dark forces of oppression and 
totalitarianism, it is fitting that this date 
be commemorated by us in the United States, 

The Poles, always ready to support the 
democratic cause, were again the first to 
stand against the enemy of freedom. Again 
they followed their motto, “For your freedom 
and for ours.” 

Could you, sir, on the 3d of May, call this 
fact to the attention of the American Con- 
gress? It is our duty as Americans to re- 
member an ally who though faced with insur- 
mountable obstacles would rather die than 
surrender, The constitution of the 3d of 
May is another monument that testifies to 
the democratic spirit of Poland. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Vincent KUktxx, 
President, 
LEON Ramus, 
Secretary. 
POLISH-AMERICAN CITIZEN’S 
CLUB, Group or 368 OF THE 
. POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE, INC. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., April 28, 1944. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On the 3d of May 1791, the King- 
dom of Poland, already reduced by the tri- 
partite partitions, unanimously adopted a 
new constitution which provided for liberty 
and equal rights for all men. What other 
mations and people did with bloodshed, 
Poland with her long tradition of tolerance, 
accomplished by peaceful means. 

In these critical times, when not only Po- 
land but the whole world is fighting against 
the dark forces of oppression and totalitar- 
fanism, it is fitting that this date be com- 
memorated by us in the United States. 
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The Poles, always ready to support the 
democratic cause, were again the first to 
stand against the enemy of freedom. Again 
they followed their motto, “For Your Free- 
dom and for Ours.” 

Could you, sir, on the 3d of May, call this 
fact to the attention of the Congressmen? 
It is our duty as Americans to: remember 
an ally who though faced with insurmount- 
able obstacles Would rather die than sur- 
render. The constitution of the 3d of May 
is another monument that testifies to the 
democratic spirit of Poland. 

Respectfully submitted. 

VINCENT KUKLIN, 
President, 


I want to take this occasion, on the one 
hundred and fifty-third anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution, including the 
first bill of rights in Europe, to extend my 
congratulations and best wishes to the 
war-stricken, heroic people of Poland 
and to millions of patriotic and indus- 
trious American citizens of Polish origin 
in this country. 

Poland must be preserved as a free and 
independent nation, otherwise the war 
against aggressor nations will have been 
fought in vain and all the fine and noble 
phrases and diplomatic notes at the out- 
set of the war in Europe in 1939 will be 
meaningless and scraps of paper. 

The creation of greater Poland was 
largely the work of Woodrow Wilson and 
the American delegates. It would indeed 
be a travesty if it should lose its ter- 
ritories and be again partitioned with 
the consent and approval of the present 
administration. That it will undergo a 
fifth partition is obvious, if our State 
Department remains silent while the deed 
is being done and turns its head away in 
order not to see the sacrifice of its own 
creation. 

The responsibility is ours, along with 
Great Britain and France, as we are 
partners and Allies in this war against 
aggression. Long live a free and inde- 


“pendent Poland, with its rightful pre- 


war boundaries intact. May it continue 
to be a great and powerful democratic 
nation under constitutional government 
providing freedom, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness for all races and creeds. May 
its people prosper and long enjoy the 
blessings of peace, after their harrowing 
sacrifice in the most ruinous and terrible 
war in modern history. 

The Polish people must be left free to 
choose their own government, and that 
government must not enter into any deals 
to sacrifice Polish territory in return for 
East Prussia, which is all German. If it 
does, it will mean inevitably a war of 
liberation in another 20 or 25 years, and 
Poland will again be the fighting cock- 
pit of Europe. 

No people are more entitled to a square 
deal as a result of World War No. 2 than 
the long-suffering and war-ravaged peo- 
ple of Poland. We Americans are mind- 
ful of the fact that Great Britain and 
France declared war on Germany when 
its armies invaded Poland on September 
1, 1939, and gave as their reasons for de- 
claring war that they proposed to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of Poland, The gallant Polish 
Army fought until it was cut to pieces 
and Poland overrun by the might of the 
mechanized Nazi armies. Since then Po- 
land has been a conquered nation, en- 
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during for 5 years the agonies of hunger, 
disease, terror and enslavement. The 
treatment of the Polish people has been 
bruta] and oppressive, and the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Poland has amounted 
almost to extermination. 

Certainly the survivors of the German 
and Russian occupation are not only en- 
titled to the sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people, but of their moral support in 
trying to preserve their territorial in- 
tegrity and national independence. 

What has become of the Atlantic 
Charter’s pre-war pledge to small and 
large democracies, including Poland and 
the Baltic and the Balkan Nations? Is 
the Atlantic Charter lost, strayed, or 
stolen, dead or a living corpse? Where 
is it and What does it mean today to- 
ward protecting the national sovereign- 
ty and independence of the occupied 
democratic nations in Europe and per- 
mitting them to choose their own gov- 
ernment? 

What a ghastly tragedy it would be if, 
after the specific promises and pledges 
given to the Polish people by Great 
Britain and France who were applauded 
for their altruism and unselfish motives 
by the American people, if Poland were 
again to be partitioned. 

It seems unthinkable that after 5 
tragic years of persecution and slavery 
Poland would be dismembered as if she 
were a vanquished and enemy Nation. 
If Poland is forced, against its will, to 
surrender one-third of its territory to 
Soviet Russia, it would be merely sow- 
ing the seeds of a future war. The Pol- 
ish people are traditionally a proud and 
warlike race, and have refused to yield 
in any way to Nazi terror. They will 
never surrender any of their territory 
willingly to Soviet Russia any more than 
the British could be expected to liquidate 
their own empire. 

In view of the fact that both Great 
Britain and France guaranteed to uphold 
the territorial integrity of Poland at the 
outbreak of the war, the restoration of 
Poland’s independence and its territo- 
rial integrity should be one of its main 
objectives. Just imagine what the reac- 
tion would be if Great Britain, France, 
and the United Stafes were asked to give 
up one-third of their territory. 

I am opposed to a fifth partition of 
Poland, particularly as the preservation 
of the territorial integrity of Poland was 
the origin of the European war. A new 
partition of Poland would repudiate the 
very aims, purposes, and high ideals for 
which the European war was fought. If 
this evil deed is done, then hundreds of 
thousands of patriotic Poles will have 
died in vain and millions of Poles will 
have endured the misery, human slav- 
ery, and starvation of a conquered 
nation only forced at the point of a 
bayonet to surrender one-third of its 
pre-war territory. 

I hope that we in America will not be- 
come a party to any peace that will par- 
tition Poland and turn one-third of its 
provinces over to Soviet Russia. Millions 
of Americans of Polish origin, many of 
whose sons are fighting gallantly in our 
armed forces, would rightly feel, if Po- 
land is dispoiled and carved up at the 
peace table, that they have been deceived 
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and their sons’ lives sacrificed along with 
pre-war pledges. 

Long live a free and independent Po- 
land under constitutional government, 
with liberty, democracy, and justice for 
all. y 

Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Doucias] may 
extend his own remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. Speaker, Poland, 
an independent republic formally con- 
stituted on March 22, 1921, has. a his- 
tory which other countries might well 
envy. Although she has had time and 
again to fight to protect her liberties 
and is still fighting against oppression, 
her people can well be proud of her his- 
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ry. 

Many of her sons have distinguished 
themselves in both the civil and military 
fields, and the United States owes much 
to those Polish patriots who came to 
this country during our Revolutionary 
War and helped General Washington 
win the fight for our independence. 
The names of Pulaski, Kosciuszko, and 
many other Polish heroes will live long 
in our memories as men who loved lib- 
erty and were willing to give their all 
in order to protect it. 

Several million Poles reside in the 
United States, many of whom have been 
here for generations. They are among 
the finest of our citizens and, while they 
preserve their language and customs, as 
a body they are loyal and faithful to 
their adopted country. The best evi- 
dence of this is the fact that many of 
them are now serving in our armed 
forces. 

Therefore, it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I take this opportunity on 
this 3d day of May 1944, the one hun- 
dred and fifty-third anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution, to 
add my word of tribute to a great coun- 
try and a great people. 

Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Grant] may ex- 
tend his own remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 


I consider it a high privilege to be per- 
mitted to say these few words of tribute 
to the good people of Poland and to the 
Americans of Polish ancestry on this the 
one hundred fifty-third anniversary of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution. 

This charter of liberty, adopted by the 
Polish people on May 3, 1791, was the 
first written constitution adopted on the 
Continent of Europe. It served as an in- 
spiretion and a hope for the peoples of 
many lands. Further than that, Mr. 
Speaker, we can never forget the con- 
tribution which those two great Polish 
leaders, Kosciuszko and Pulaski, made to 
the winning of our own freedom. 

As & special tribute to the work of 
General Pulaski, we have for many years 
remembered October 11 as Pulaski Day. 
As in previous years, during my service 
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in Congress, I did this year introduce 
House Joint Resolution 261, authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11, 1944, as General Pu- 
Iaski's Memorial Day, for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Although many times partitioned and 
overrun, the love of freedom still burns in 
the hearts of the Polish people. They 
have made a magnanimous contribution 
to the cause of freedom and as protectors 
of Christianity. Today the men and 
women of Poland carry on the fight 
against dictatorship and aggression. 
They are fighting under every flag of the 
United Nations. For more than 434 years 
the people of Poland have suffered under 
the heel of the aggressor, but there still 
burns that determination and that zeal 
which will once again make them happy 
and free. 

The Atlantic Charter was hailed by the 
people of Poland and the Americans of 
Polish descent as a hope for the future. 
It gave to them the encouragement and 
the belief that once again their homeland 
would be restored and that Poland will 
rise again. We pray with them that their 
hopes may be fully realized. 

Mr. Speaker, in the district which I 
have the honor to represent we have 
many thousands of Americans of Polish 
descent. They are making their full con- 
tribution and more toward the winning 
of this war. They do this, not as Poles, 
but as Americans—as patriotic, god- 
fearing people who are sending their sons 
and their very all to bring this war to an 
early and successful end. We salute 
them and their families on this glorious 
day in Poland’s history. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad of the opportunity to join with my 
colleagues on this occasion in making 
some comment in reference to the anni- 
versary of the adoption of a constitution 
by Poland in 1791. 

The dividing line between slavery and 
human rights is a constitution. Men 
cease to be chattels and become human 
beings when they have a voice in the Gov- 
ernment of the country where they live, 
the right to vote and other benefits and 
advantages which free people enjoy. 

We have many Polish people in the 
United States of America, and they are 
among our very finest citizens. Iam in- 
deed happy to be able to pay this tribute 
to the valiant people of Poland on their 
great national holiday in celebration of 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution, 
which is comparable to our Fourth of 
July celebration. 

I am pleased as a Representative in 
Congress from the great State of Minne- 
sota to pay this tribute to Poland and 
Americans of Polish descent, because they 
are among the finest people we have in 
Minnesota. They are Americans whose 
forefathers came from the fertile plains 
of Poland. 

These Americans of Polish descent are 
businessmen, bankers, and farmers and 
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they are thrifty, honest, and law-abiding 
citizens, whose zeal and patriotism for 
the American Constitution is unexcelled 
as through their veins flows the blood of 
their freedom-loving Polish forefathers. 
POLISH CONSTITUTION OF MAY 3 


On this day of May 3, when we all pay 
tribute to gallant Poland of the past and 
of the present, I would like to stress one 
particular point, namely, that Americans 
and Poles have much in common. They 
have fought for freedom and for its pres- 
ervation in the past, and they are fighting 
foritnow. They did not limit themselves 
to the thought of their own liberty and 
their own country. Today they are shed- 
ding their blood side by side on all battle 
fronts of the world, so as to make the 
world safe for democracy. They love 
liberty and the possession of individual 
rights guaranteed to them by their con- 
stitutions. To this love of liberty must 
be added the love of God; time and 
again through the ages their histories 
have proven it. 

Wherever liberty and justice were at 
stake, the sons of Poland have been - 
found. The contributions of Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski are so well known to all 
Americans that it is superfluous to recall 
them in detail. 

Poland’s territories once again have 
been conquered, but its military defeat 
only served to strengthen its love for 
freedom and its undaunted national 
spirit. The people of Poland, whether at 
home or abroad, are either actually en- 
gaged in fighting the enemy or prepar- 
ing themselves to do so at the earliest op- 
portunity, which now seems to be just 
around the corner. Poles have an in- 
domitable determination to preserve 
their independence, a will to fight for it, 
a capacity to suffer and endure hardships 
which no enemy can crush. During the 
present war the struggle of the Polish 
nation for liberty cost Poland millions 
of victims—still she fights on, and will 
continue to do so until the enemy is de- 
stroyed and oppressed nations freed once 
more. 

Though the people of Warsaw are not 
allowed to congregate on this May 3, 
their national holiday, you may rest as- 
sured that they will gladly risk their lives 
to attend the gatherings in churches, in 
homes, in various hiding places or in the 
woods in order to commemorate their 
constitution, for the light of freedom 
cannot be extinguished among those 
whose souls are free. 

The Polish Constitution signed in 1791, 
2 years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was an event 
of general human significance and 
created a system founded on modern 
conceptions. It was based on the princi- 
ple that all power in civil society is de- 
rived from the will of the people. The 
constitution introduced reforms to the 
advantage of the middle class and the 
peasants, They were granted a number 
of rights which they did not previously 
possess and which had been the exclusive 
privilege of the nobility and the gentry. 
They were permitted to acquire landed 
property. On the other hand the no- 
bility were granted the right to engage 
in trade and industry without losing 
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their status of nobles. Thus was re- 
moved the obstacle to the fusion of the 
two classes which had existed for several 
centuries. This Polish Constitution was 
created by patriots for a freedom-loving 
people, and it is the symbol of a nation 
which though many times defeated was 
never conquered. 

We are all familiar with Poland's great 
contributions to the world’s culture and 
civilization. We cannot help but admire 
the work of people like Mikolaj Kopernik, 
Marie Curie-Sklodowska, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, Fryderyk Chopin, Ignace Pade- 
rewski, and innumerable others. 

As to the contribution of Poles to our 
own American life, numerous examples 
should be cited. Dr, Kurciusz founded 
the first high school in the United 
States, while Leopold Boech founded the 
first technical university. Olbracht Za- 
borowski was one of the first judges on 
the territory of New Jersey. Wlodzi- 
mierz Krzyzanowski was the first Gover- 
nor of Alaska. Four hundred Polish set- 
tlers helped to lay the foundation for the 
United States of America in Jamestown, 
Five thousand Poles fought in the Amer- 
ican Civil War. 

As to the present war, who has not 
heard about the glorious deeds of the 
Polish Air Force in England and their 
participation in the Battle of Britain? 
The Polish Navy has been fighting along- 
side the United Nations navies since the 
outbreak of the present war. In the 
Middle East, a Polish force of 75,000 men 
fully trained and equipped is ready for 
action. The soldiers of the Polish Car- 
pathian Division are now fighting the 
bloody Italian battle side by side with 
their comrades from other United Na- 
tions. And so, in the underground, on 
the ground, in the air and on the sea 
Poland fights on. On this third of May 
let us pay tribute to its people. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks. at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, DIN- 
GELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WastsLew- 
SKT] and others for the splendid observ- 
ance of this anniversary date of the 
signing of the Polish Constitution. Po- 
land has shown her friendship for Amer- 
ica in many ways. I am sure that the 
American people sympathize most sin- 
cerely with the Polish people in this the 
most crucial period in their history. The 
Polish are a liberty loving people. They 
know what liberty and freedom mean. 
We Americans, and all of us in Congress 
send them our most cordial felicitations 
on this great day. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DINGELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, today, 
the one hundred and fifty-third anni- 
versary of the enactment of Poland’s 
Constitution, it is proper and fitting that 
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the House of Representatives pay trib- 
ute to a heroic people, 

Since the dawn of our history America 
and Poland have been bound by ties of 
similar ideals and aspirations. Many 
men of the Polish race have given their 
lives to make America a land of freedom. 
Poland’s great national holiday is being 
celebrated today and is proof that the 
love of liberty, humanity, equality, and 
a deep sense of democracy are inherent 
in this great race. The Polish people 
have always been in the forefront, and 
aside from the fields of music, literature, 
and science, one could recite name after 
name of those who have been leaders in 
their chosen fields of endeavor. Wher- 
ever Polish people are found, here or 
abroad, they are united in a firm hope 
that their gallant Nation will rise again 
and become a free and independent 
state, worthy of their great past. 

It is gratifying to me today to join 
with many Members of this House in 
sending greetings to the people and 
pleading to them our sincere prayers 
that Poland will again be free. Poland 
is resolved that when this war is ended 
they will be free and independent and 
enjoy the full freedom for a heritage. 
Poland will live and take her place 
among the leading nations of the world, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


DINGELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. Speaker, this 3d 


day of May is a sacred day in the history 
of Poland, as it was on this day, May 3, 
1791, that the Poles adopted a liberal con- 
stitution. This constitution, like our own 
only 2 years older, represents a genuine 
landmark in the long struggle of man- 
kind to achieve free institutions. Today, 
with Poland in the cruelest of bondage, 
it is particularly fitting that we com- 
memorate the great past and look hope- 
fully forward to the future of the people 
of Poland freed by her sons and by the 
United Nations which are her allies. 
Others better qualified than I will tes- 
*tify to the glorious history of that free- 
dom-loving people who helped in the 
establishment of our own Republic, and 
fought in the Old World to free Belgium, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, and Tur- 
key, and in the New for a free Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. We all remember very vividly that 
day of infamy, now almost 5 years ago, 
when FHitler's legions made their incred- 
ible and unprovoked descent upon Polish 
scil. From that day to this, murder has 
stalked the Continent of Europe. 

As a lawyer, I rejoice that despite all 
this violence under which the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe has writhed in misery, 
the minds of the cultured Polish people 
continue to be on law and the things of 
the intellect. The third Polish faculty 
in Britain opened on April 24, in Oxford. 
It owed its existence to the initiative of 
Polish lawyers, to the support of the 
Polish Government, and the generous 
help of the heads of the oldest univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom. President 
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and members of the Polish Government 
were present at the celebration which 
took place in an atmosphere of sincere 
Anglo-Polish friendship. When the idea 
of opening the faculty was first initiated 
Minister Kaczynski formed an organiza- 
tional committee to which he invited all 
Polish law professors now in England. 
Stefan Glaser, professor of Polish crimi- 
nal law, was chosen dean of this faculty. 
The Vice Chancelor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, Sir David Ross, and the dean of the 
law faculty supported the Polish initia- 
tive. 

The Polish law faculty has full Polish 
academic rights. President Raczkiewicz 
gave Professor Glaser the right of direc- 
torship and of giving out diplomas at 
graduation. Polish professors will be 
lecturers. In case of absence of Polish 
professors, British professors will take 
over, also lecturing on English law and 
social teachings. The program is iden- 
tical with that of the Polish University 
but the first term will be shortened owing 
to exceptional circumstances. The term 
begins on April 28. Most students were 
present at the opening ceremony. There 
are about 50 of them, but it is expected 
that their number will rise to 70, includ- 
ing some women. The costs of the course 
are covered by the Polish Ministry of 
Education, and it is free to the students. 

The opening ceremony in the famous 
Sheldonian Theater was inaugurated by 
an address by the vice chancellor, Sir 
David Ross, who praised Polish courage, 
saying that Polish forces as well as a 
Polish underground continue to fight the 
enemy, and reminding his listeners that 
Poland has been suffering longer than 
any other country, that history never saw 
any country carry such burdens. Ger- 
man persecution of Polish educational 
life resulted in the closing of all uni- 
versities. He spoke about the great Pol- 
ish scientists, Copernicus, Marie Curie, 
and said that Polish spirit remained un- 
broken. The Polish Government made 
the right decision when it opened the 
medicine faculty at Edinburgh, and was 
just as right in opening at Oxford the 
Polish law faculty, whose object will be 
to prepare workers for the Polish ad- 
ministration. Sir David emphasized the 
fact that the arrival of foreign students 
at an English university enhanced friend- 
ship and mutual understanding, and 
closed by saying that he was hopefully 
looking to the day when the ruined Pol- 
ish universities would be rebuilt. 

Prime Minister Mikolajczyk, address- 
ing the law faculty only last Thursday 
night, April 27, said: 

It will be necessary after the war to teach 
the generation depraved by the Nazi doctrine 
both Christian ethics and law, but it will 
have to be a law conforming with the Eng- 
lish conception of justice, so different from 
the German—a law conforming with the di- 
vine justice of Christian morals freely ac- 
cepted by the people and not imposed by 
force. We will have to do away entirely with 
the German doctrine of law based on force 
and violence, law which can be imposed both 
on the citizens of one’s country and on other 
nations without regard to religion or ethics. 
The Germans used to justify by what they 
called “law” their acts of robbery and mur- 
der, thus desecrating the very idea of law 
and justice, After the war we will have to 
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restore the law to its former glory and uni- 
versal respect, cleansing it of all that might 
be left of the doctrine of “might is right” 
turning it to the service of the democratic 
ideal of justice and respect for individual 
rights of human beings. The United Na- 
tions will be faced after the war with the 
gigantic task of building new laws, founded 
on stronger and wider principles than before 
and inspired by ethical considerations and 
the idea of free consent. I trust that Polish 
legal thought may also make contribution to 
this great work for mankind’s welfare. 


As I had, myself, the honor to be at 
one time a student at Oxford University, 
I take particular pride in the realization 
that this ancient home of intellectual 
freedom is true to its own tradition, nur- 
turing a Polish University in its own 
gray quadrangles which symbolize the 
mystical union between the past of Eng- 
land and her future. 

I am glad also to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Univer- 
sity of Maine in my own State has had 
on its faculty a distinguished professor 
of the University of Cracow. Upon 
such fraternities of scholarship we must 
rest the hope of better days to come. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DINGELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
upon this one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of the Constitution of Po- 
land, my pride in the contribution which 
the Polish people have made to the de- 
velopment of this country, impels me to 
say a few words about these people. 

We have Members of Polish extraction 
upon both sides of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Their record in the House, 
as well as the record of the great number 
of people of Polish descent throughout 
the country, proves that they are in the 
vanguard of every movement to foster 
democracy in this country. Many of the 
sons and daughters of Poland are serving 
this country in the field of battle, fight- 
ing for that democracy which all the peo- 
ples of the Allied Nations hope to attain 
at the end of this war. 

Their sacrifices have earned for them 
the commendation of every champion of 
democracy. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. There was no objection. 


POLAND'S FREEDOM 


Mr. ROWE. Mr.Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, it is my desire to give expres- 
sion about the greatest virtue of Free 
Poland on this 3d day of May, for which 
time has been set aside in the House 
under special order to commemorate the 
Polish Constitution. 

Since the inception of man in God’s 
image, who was possessed of conscious- 
ness and intellect, the progress of the 
human race has been dependent upon his 
complete freedom in the exercise of these 
facuities. 
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The pathway of human progress has 
been rough. In those times when it 
showed an upward trend in the moral 
and spiritual development of man, an 
absolute analysis would indicate it was 
the freedom of man that made this 
progress possible, 

In the dark days of our own Nation 
when the fundamental principle was be- 
ing written into the Constitution that all 
just powers shall be derived from the con- 
sent of the governed, so too was Poland 
as a nation contemporary in that same 
effort. Poland, situated as it was be- 
tween strong monarchies, suffered from 
aggression and partition as a result. It is 
indeed important that its spirit, responsi- 
ble for the founding of its Constitution 
wherein all power in civil society is de- 
rived from the will of the people, has not 
suffered in proportion to the lands and 
the Nation. It is my profound convic- 
tion that the spirit responsible for the 
Constitution has in all probability been 
enhanced through this suffering. 

There will come a day when this beacon 
light of a free people may indeed illumi- 
nate the way for those people who have 
been aggressors against Poland in the 
past. 

I am further convinced that the great 
United States can not rest in the security 
of its freedom so long as a nation like 
Poland suffers through its absence. 

Of all the great issues involved in this 
war, the one most promiment in my 
mind is that complete freedom and the 
right of its own progress shall be re- 
stored in the fullest measure to the great 
nation of Poland and her people. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

AMERICA PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND'S 
CONSTITUTION 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Iam hap- 

py indeed to join with my colleagues to- 
day in paying tribute to one of the great 
nations of the world, Poland, in its cele- 
bration of its one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of its independence under its 
constitution. It will thus be seen that 
this great people in the Old World has 
for over a century and a half been plod- 
ding the same road with us in holding up 
to the world the torch of freedom. 
Through its long and eventful history 
this great nation has stood steadfastly in 
support of liberty and the freedom of its 
people to be the masters of themselves. 
It is true that through this long period 
of a century and a half the Polish people 
have been viciously attacked, overrun by 
invading hordes of neighboring countries, 
and their liberties taken from them, but 
never have they hesitated to stand ada- 
mant in defense of their freedom and 
their country. 

We in America owe much to this 
stanch liberty-loving nation, Many of 
the citizens of America are sprung from 
Polish stock and the blood of America 
has been enriched by the virile liberty- 
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loving people of this great nation over- 
seas, 
Once again Poland is suffering under 
the heel of the invader. The great heart 
of America goes out to them in their 
hour of trial. I beseech you, my col- 
leagues, to join with me in formulating 
a program that will ultimately result in 
restoring to Poland the liberty for which 
she has fought so many times and which 
she prizes so highly. When the smoke of 
the battles of this World War shall have 
cleared away and the representatives of 
the Allied Nations sit in victory around 
the peace table may we not hope that 
Poland will be restored to her full sover- 
eign rights under her constitution, so 
that she may stand through the cen- 
turies that are to follow, fighting with ` 
her head erect for liberty not alone for 
her own people but for all the peoples of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include the following editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star of 
today: 

POLAND’S 3D OF MAY 


Today is the one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of one of the most extraordinary 
political innovations in history. On May 3, 
1791, a great nation suddenly and bloodlessly 
transformed its entire political structure, un- 
doing errors that had caused repeated na- 
tional disasters and replacing an antiquated 
govermental structure with one which, even 
today, might be considered progressive and 
enlightened in character. 

This amazing transformation was the con- 
stitution of the 3d of May. By it Poland 
freed itself of an antiquated constitutional 
system that had become unworkable and had 
reduced the most powerful state of eastern 
Europe in medieval times to impotence and 

anarchy. This new constitution con- 
verted Poland into a hereditary limited 
monarchy, with ministerial responsibility 
and parliaments elected on a broad franchise, 
All invidious class distinctions were abolished, 
religious toleration was established, and 
every citizen was declared equal before the 
law. This forward-looking achievement was 
hailed by contemporary political students 
everywhere as a mcdel of wisdom and mod- 
eration. 

Unfortunately, it came too late. Poland’s 
tragedy was that, in an age when the rest of 
continental Europe was tending toward cen- 
tralized despotism, from the France of Louis 
XIV to the Russia of Peter the Great, Poland 
was becoming an easy-going, decentralized 
“republic” or “commonwealth” wherein the 
nobles and gentry held the purse-strings, 
dominated and wrangled in the legislature 
and reduced the executive to a cipher. This 
political impotence had led to repeated for- 
eign aggressions, culminating in the first 
partition of 1772, whereby Poland’s neigh- 
bors, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, each sliced 
off large portions of the country. 

This grim warning inspired a patriotic re- 
vival and a series of reform measures which 
culminated in the constitution of 1791. Un- 
happily, the very measure of this success 
precipitated the ultimate catastrophe. The 
alarm of Poland's despotic neighbors at the 
prospect of a reformed and regenerated 
Poland was heightened by fear of the French 
revolution, which had already broken out. 
Quick action was decided on in Saint Peters- 
burg, Berlin, and Vienna to scotch the Polish 
danger and assure the garnering of the pro- 
spective spoils. So the new Poland was over- 
whelmed and the country itself disappeared 
from the map with two more partitions in 
the years 1793 and 1795, not to regain its 
independence until after World War No. 1. 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Snyper], 
may extend his own remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the occasion of the one hundred 
and fifty-third anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, the first 
in continental Europe to recognize the 
political rights of the common people. 
The significance of the Polish Constitu- 
tion is more impressive today than ever 

efore. The fact that Poland subscribed 
to these democratic principles at that 
time, aroused the suspicions of her auto- 
cratic neighbors and for the time being 
the Polish people suffered hardships be- 
cause of the principles embodied in their 
constitution. 

We recall that in 1939 when these high 
principles were at stake Poland with the 
odds against her had the courage to dis- 
regard the prevailing policy of appease- 
ment amongst other nations, and pro- 
claimed to the world—“That above life 
itself she held dearer her honor as a na- 
tion.” 

History will record how Poland set an 
example for the United Nations later on 
to follow. 

I have thousands of Polish families in 
my congressional district. I am proud to 
count them among my friends and com- 
panions. They bring honor to any com- 
munity where they choose to live. Many 
of our outstanding lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, businessmen, bankers are Polish 
boys of the second or third generatiofi in 
this country. 

In checking up the volunteers that 
went to our armed services before Pearl 
Harbor, I find that in my congressional 
district, the Polish boys were among the 
top-ranking groups—that is, the percent 
of Polish boys that enlisted was very high, 
It is nothing unusual to find Polish fam- 
ilies having, three, four, or five boys in 
the service. i 

I lock forward to seeing a great Polish 
country taking its place among the na- 
tions of the earth once more and this 
time we hope she will not be disturbed 
for centuries to come. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Messachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government of our Nation and our Con- 
stitution stands before the court of the 
nations of the world on this day which 
marks the one hundred and fifty-third 
anniversary of the constitution of 
Poland and says reverently and sin- 
cerely, Poland, we salute you.” Mind- 
ful of the tragic fate of millions of her 
people, conscious of our flaming fight for 
the resuscitation of the world ideal of 
freedom of individual pursuit of life, 
liberty, and happiness, proud of our 
friendship for the great nation of Pulaski, 
Kosciuszko, Paderewski, Madame Curie, 
and myriad others of Polish character 
and greatness, the American people suf- 
` fer with Poland in her suffering, but 
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enjoy the same intractable, unbreakable 
will to drive from this earth forever the 
tyrannical monsters who, in September 
of 1939 with satanic power and inhuman 
destruction, drove across the Polish 
border singing their hymns of hate. 
Then, as today, America grieves with 
Poland. 

America and Poland enjoy reciprocal 
faith in their national effort to regain for 
mankind the spirit of Christianity for 
which Poland has so grievously suffered 
and bled. The symbol of the Cross is 
the reality of her national crucifixion be- 
tween the enemies of peace on earth. 
Humbly America accepts the privilege of 
sharing the burden of this war along sor- 
rowful roadways to the glory of a world 
at peace when the fruition of American 
and Polish national hopes will be 
realized. Americans and Poles, stirred 
by the similarity of idealism, protesting 
Christian militant vengeance upon inter- 
national murderers today as in the cen- 
turies past, join hands in solemn unison, 
to prevent world enslavement under 
tyranny and to release the bloody bands 
of crushing despots from the subjugated 
peoples of the world. May the God of 
Justice guide us as nations in our war for 
all humanity. 

For 5 long years of the present global 
conflict Poland has been buffeted and 
bruised, plundered and pillaged, robbed 
and destroyed—but Poland has never 
lost face or spirit or heart. And once 
again she will arise from the ashes of 
enemy fires to that triumph which is only 
possible through the force of the forti- 
tude and character of the brave people 
ef Poland. Men and women of Poland 
may die as sacrifices to the grandeur of 
future peace, but the strength of the 
Polish national will to live, will print in- 
delibly on the heart of the world, that 
her sacrifice were not in vain. Chris- 
tianity with Polish help will conquer to- 
day and tomorrow hordes of barbarism 
whenever the gates of hell let loose such 
creatures of despotic death. 

May 3, 1944, marks the one hundred 
and fifty-third anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of Poland—her 
Independence Day. Previously I have 
spoken from this floor in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary of this day of 
days for the Polish people. Then as now 
tribute, eloquent and deservea, was paid 
the people of Poland, not only for their 
magnificent battles for their home and 
hopes, but for the immeasurable con- 
tribution men and women of Poland have 
bequeathed to the stability of the world 
and the greatness of America. Ever a 
brave, liberty and religious loving people, 
their influence in the industrial, financial 
and cultural development of our Nation 
has been an inspirational example for the 
men and women and children of America. 
The roaring guns pounding against War- 
saw were answered in echo by American 
reverberations of sadness and sympathy 
for Poland. The heartstrings of our Na- 
tion were quickened by the courageous 
defense of that citadel into a determina- 
tion irresolute that Polish sovereignty as 
a free and independent nation among 
the nations of the world will be reestab- 
lished and maintained. The picture of 
the mechanized army of the Hun over- 
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riding the defenseless plains of that 
peace-loving country remain fresh in our 
minds and the unequal forces of destruc- 
tion which override the quiet homeland 
of the Poles have left only the conviction 
in our hearts that the desecration of 
Poland shall be avenged. Perhaps, on 
previous occasion, when we have joined 
as we do today in this evidence of mutual 
respect and admiration for the country 
of Poland, a salutation from all Ameri- 
cans, irrespective of racial origin or re- 
ligious convictions, we have overindulged 
in wishful thinking as to the time of the 
redemption of Poland. Tomorrow has 
ticked away by seconds into years. Our 
thoughts then were, however, as sincere 
and sure as our present-day knowledge 
that the hour of Polish deliverance is at 
hand. 

America approaches invasion day with 
faith and courageous trepidation. We 
know that only the blood of our sons will 
wash the scourge of nazi-ism and totali- 
tarianism and communism from this 
earth. We know also American blood 
will purify tlie peace—and in the purifi- 
cation the tired war-torn world will find 
rejuvenation and rest. Then will Poland 
and America again clasp fervent hands in 
the victorious consummation of the 
greatest human struggle of all time for 
the ideals which have their source in God 
Himself and in the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of 
Poland which we honor in memory here 
today. 

Tragically, the history of Poland re- 
minds mankind of the ever-recurring de- 
struction of the innocent when the forces 
of false gods array themselves against 
religion and a true philosophy of life, 
The wars, and repeated onslaughts which 
have razed and rerazed Poland, have 
taught the lesson of the futility of war as 
the mechanism for arbitration of inter- 
national dispute or the means of satiat- 
ing greed and rapacious desire for power. 
What more fervent prayer could pass 
human lip than the aspiration that man- 
kind has learned the lesson—war does 
not pay. Poland today, her colleges and 
schools in shambles, her churches in 
ruins, her literature and her music but 
sweet memory of yesterday, stands as a 
preeminent example of the cruelty of 
force and the barbarism of war. May 
the mind of America comprehend the 
teaching of this holocaust and the will 
of America be strengthened never to 
weaken that it may never happen again, 

Down through the ages, men of Po- 
land and America have struggled for the 
safeguarding of the inalienable rights of 
the individual to live in peace with his 
neighbor. Governments of both Nations 
were conceived as the instrumentalities 
through which happiness by common ef- 
fort might be victorious over misery and 
suffering. Poland and America have 
recognized the sacredness of he indi- 
vidual and have sought to live under a 
system of life by consent of the living. 
Tyranny, even benevolent, has been 
shunned. Faith in man has woven its 
national imprint into Polish and Ameri- 
can character. Poland and America be- 
lieve in men and women. Upon this be- 
lief rests free government, the prime ob- 
jective of the hopes of mankind in their 
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continuing struggle for happiness. Po- 
land has recognized this principle of life 
of freemen, and in her sorrowing way 
has developed nobility and dynamic zeal 
for good. Poland has recognized that 
the preservation of individual liberty is 
the price of social security. Poland has 
never forgotten God. 

America is fighting to the death for the 
very ideals which have made Poland 
great, and having learned from Poland 
the basic causes of her greatness as a na- 
tion, America today, when liberty in Po- 
land is nonexistent and freedom from 
slavery, a mockery, pledges Poland the 
reburnishing of her national shield to 
shine again in the sunlight of interna- 
tional amity. The day approaches when 
Poland and America will be together 
once more in a victory of justice under 
God, where children will live and laugh 
and parents be sure and proud of the 
sanctity of home, the foundation of so- 
ciety. 

Poland, we salute you. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
so desiring may extend their own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
WASIELEWSKI] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that we have devoted 2 hours of this day, 
when the tax bill is to be taken up by 
the House, should demonstrate to the 
country and to the world the high regard 
in which the Congress of the United 
States holds the Polish people, not only 
those in our own midst but also those 
who live in their native land and who are 
now undergoing all of the vicissitudes in- 
cident to a barbaric war. 

Grave problems will confront the 
Polish people and in their hour of travail 
we must remember that the brave Poles 
under John Sobreski saved Christendom 
at Vienna, and later gave to us some of 
her bravest sons when we were fighting 
with our backs to the wall against Brit- 
ish tyranny. 

Minnesota is proud of her sons and 
daughters of Polish origin. They are a 
fine industrious, thrifty and God-fear- 
ing people who have contributed greatly 
to the development of our great State 
and country. 

Americans of all religious and politi- 
cal beliefs are determined that in the 
peace that is to be written Poland will 
not be sacrificed to international greed 
and cupidity. Poland is our friend and 
we must be her friend in her hour of 
despair. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1791 was historic. George Washington 
was giving direction to the affairs of this 
Nation. The Second Congress under our 
own Constitution was patiently laboring 
to give subsistence and sound pattern to 
our own Government, Notable men sat 
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in that Congress. In the Senate one 
found James Monroe, Aaron Burr, Roger 
Sherman, Oliver Ellsworth, and men of 
like statue who were devoting themselves 
to the great experience in human free- 
dom. 

In this body there served such men as 
Jonathan Trumbull, Abraham Baldwin, 
William Pinckney, Fisher Ames, Fred- 
erick Muhlenberg, and James Madison. 

That year was historic in another sense. 
It was the year in which the Bill of Rights 
became a part of our Constitution. That 
constituted a testament of freedom and a 
salute to the robustness and virility of the 
people of a young Nation who set such 
high store on the meaning of freedom 
and representative government. It was 
a historic year for still another reason. 
It was the year in which Poland launched 
its constitution. Today we observe the 
one hundred and fifty-third anniversary 
of that event. 

For more than a century and a half 
that great yet humble country has un- 
dergone the pain and tragedy of parti- 
tion, dismemberment, and invasion. 

There is, however, a quality of the 
spirit that can resist all the shocks of 
time. The spirit of Poland could not 
be dismembered. The spiritual virility 
of its people could not be destroyed. The 
traditions of the Polish people could not 
be partitioned. Their determination in 
the cause of freedom could not be dimmed 
or diminished. 

That great spirit has persisted from 
then until now. It is as fresh and vital 
in 1944 as it was in 1791. It is this vital 
spirit which is the foundation of great- 
ness, the cohesive force of freedom and 
the light of assurance to freemen every- 
where. 

How timely and inspiring that today 
we join in the fellowship of Polish patri- 
ots in all corners of the earth as the 
commemorate of the day that will yet 
mark their independence and cause the 
sunlight of the new freedom to shine 
upon them. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, a period 
is being used today in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in commemoration of an 
event of historic importance that oc- 
curred 153 years ago. So important was 


the event to those immediately involved. 


that it is celebrated year after year in 
various nations of the world where the 
Polish people and their ancestors have 
emigrated to establish new homes, 

That millions of Polish descent con- 
sider this day to be the national] holiday 
of their mother country, and that they 
continue to honor it by appropriate ob- 
servances here and elsewhere, is most 
remarkable. For Poland existed as an 
independent state under its constitution 
of May 3, 1791, only 4 years, after which 
it ceased to exist.as such. Then for 123 
years the Polish people were under the 
rule of others. Not until 1921, after the 
First World War, did Poland rise again 
under a constitution of her own choice. 
Then, after an independent. existence of 
about 18 years, she was again invaded 
and overwhelmed by the forces of neigh- 
boring countries. 

These facts emphasize the lesson 


which the Polish people have impressed ` 


upon the liberty-loving nations of the 
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earth. Only the unquenchable spirit of 
liberty and the desire for freedom that 
a century of foreign domination could 
not take away, can explain the exercises 
of this day and the significance of the 
third of May to the Polish people every- 
where. 

If history in appraising the past has 
correctly informed us that we are in- 
debted to ancient Rome for our law; to 
ancient Greece for much of our culture, 
and to early Palestine for our religion, 
is it too much to assert that we are in- 
debted to the people of Polish blood for 
an example of fidelity to the principles 
of government under a written con- 
stitution that remains unparalleled in all 
the annals of mankind? Were there 
no other contributions that could be 
mentioned, if Polish blood had been 
spilled in no other worthy cause, this 
alone would entitle Poland to our ever- 
lasting gratitude and praise. 

But this contribution, significant as it 
is, by no means stands alone. The his- 
tory of many countries including our 
own contains the names of Polish patriots 
who participated in the struggles for 
liberty. In our own cause, Polish talents 
were expended and Polish blood was 
shed. 

We must not forget that first day of 
September in 1939 when the Hitler forces 
attacked their Polish neighbor without 
any declaration of war. We must not 
forget the overwhelming power that was 
hurled against a liberty-loving people 
that desired to live in peace with their 
neighbors. That people treasured so 
greatly the independent existence which 
they had so briefly enjoyed that they 
were unwilling to surrender it without a 
struggle even when resistance seemed 
hopeless. 

When we consider this brave people, 
let us not forget the tragic price that 
has been paid for their resistance. It is 
not pleasant to read about the loss of 
possessions; the separation and deporta- 
tion of families and the cruel murder 
of millions of defenseless people. The 
world will recoil in horror at the recital 
when it can be fully told. Nor must we 
forget the valuable time for preparation 
that was allowed to the present Allied 
Nations by the resistance of Poland. 

There are features so tragic in the his- 
tory of the Polish people that we marvel 
at their continued devotion to the ideals 
and beliefs expressed in their constitu- 
tion of 1791. Four times their country 
was partitioned by conquering and neigh- 
boring nations Four times were the 
boundaries changed and the inhabitants 
placed under the domination of different 
rulers and peoples. And now after the 
crowning tragedy when the country had 
begun to function again under a consti- 
tution, after the murder and deportation 
of many of its people, it continues to re- 
sist and continues to cherish the hope 
of liberty and independent existence. 

It is difficult to imagine a parallel case 
in modern history. It is difficult to point 
to a nation with a history more tragic 
and it is difficult to find a people who are 
fighting the enemy more desperately 
from day to day in this present conflict. 
Poles are fighting on many fronts of 
this war. They are fearless sailors and 
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intrepid fighters in the air. They are on 
foot with the infantry and on horse with 
the cavalry. Everywhere they make 
their presence known—spurred to deeds 
of valor by their love of country and by 
burning hatred of a foe that has shown 
no mercy to their kinsmen and that has 
despoiled their homeland of its products 
and its treasures. 

With their tradition of liberty, it is not 
strange that the Poles who have come to 
our country have become owners of prop- 
erty, believers in stability, and stanch 
upholders of our Federal Constitution. 
These attributes can be observed among 
the Polish population of Delaware, where 
almost their first objective is the owner- 
ship of a home. Once acquired, their 
homes are maintained with great care 
and pride. 

Our own Constitution is the great uni- 
fying force in our country today. It will 
live only as long as it has popular sup- 
port, May our devotion to its principles 
be as constant and unyielding as the 
shining example which the Polish people 
have shown to us and to the world. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot let this occasion pass 
without paying my tribute to the Polish 
Nation and the Polish people. If any 
nation has been tried in the fire of suf- 
fering and found true that nation is 
Poland. Her people were the first to 
feel the Nazi scourge; and probably the 
Nazi heel has been heavier upon Poland 
than upon any other part of Europe, The 
extent of her suffering therefore should 
be the measure of the honor which we pay 
to the Polish Nation on this anniversary 
of the formation of her constitution on 
May 3, 1791. May Poland’s day of de- 
liverance come soon, and may the deep 
religious spirit of her people, the co- 
operatives which have been formed 
among the people to meet their economic 
needs, and the stalwart nationhood which 
has held the Polish people together 
through the trials of the centuries be the 
means of building for the future of her 
children a happier Poland than the past 
has ever seen. 

THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr, LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is peculiarly appropriate that we ex- 
press, today, our admiration for. the Pol- 
ish people, and that we renew our ex- 
pressions of sympathy and understand- 
ing for those of that great race who are 
today—but only today, as time runs— 
under the heel of the German invader. 

Today is celebrated the occasion of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution, 
adopted but a few years after our own. 
May 3, 1791, was a great day for the 
Poles, as it always will be. The Polish 
Constitution was a charter of freedom, 
of liberty. While physical liberty is to- 
day submerged in Poland, this is but of 
temporary moment. But the Polish Con- 
stitution, its vital spirit, lives, and Poles, 
everywhere are strengthened and in- 
vigorated in the hope, the certainty, 
rather, that under a free and independ- 
ent Poland they will carry forward their 
great record of accomplishment. 

I want to take this occasion to pay 
homage to Poland, to pay tribute to her 
great people. Let them be brave, for they 
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will emerge from their present oppres- 
sion and again take a great part in the 
family of nations. 

And it is appropriate, I think, that I 
bring to the notice of the Members of 
the House the proclamation by Governor 
Dewey, of New York, on the commemora- 
tion of May 3 as a great day in Polish his- 
tory. It is as follows: 

For almost 6 years the people of Poland 
have suffered an appalling martyrdom under 
the heel of the Nazis. When their country 
was invaded they resisted against overwhelm- 
ing odds with a valor which has compelled 
the admiration and respect of the entire 
civilized world, 

As part of the United Nations the fighting 
men of Poland have fought with their tradi- 
tional bravery and military skill in the same 
cause as the armed forces of the United States. 
On the home front men and women of Polish 
origin are working hard and making great 
sacrifices to support the war effort of our 
country. 

On May 3 the Polish people will commem- 
orate a notable event in their history—the 
adoption of a liberal constitution in 1791. In 
consideration of all these facts it is fitting 
that we should join our fellow Americans cf 
Polish blood in doing honor to the great 
traditions of the people of Foland. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, hereby pro- 
claim May 3 as Poland Day, and I urge all 
the citizens of New York State to display the 
flag of Poland side by side with our own na- 
tional emblem to show our sympathy and 
comradeship. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol, in the city of 
Albany, this 14th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord 1944, 

By the Governor: 

| SEAL] PauL E. Lockwoop, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1944, marks the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the adoption of one 
of the immortal and imperishable docu- 
ments of all history; it was on May 3, 
1791, that the Polish Constitution was 
signed, and thus became the first written 
democratic constitution to be adopted by 
a European nation, in that it recognized 
the fundamental and basic principle of 
democracy that “all power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the people.” 
The Polish Constitution expressed a 
guaranty of freedom of religion and pro- 
vided for a division of authority among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government, thus paralleling 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which had come into being less than 3 
years prior to the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution, 

Sorrowfully, history records that no 
expression of a freedom-loving people has 
ever been subjected to more severe and 
cruel tests than has this great Polish 
document, which through a period of 153 
years of trial, frustration, and defeat still 
glows like a torch aflame in the long, 
dark night of oppression and heart- 
breaking disappointment, ever a chal- 
lenge to its enemies, whose most vicious 
and demoniacal efforts have failed to ex- 
tinguish it, and always an inspiration to 
the brave and indomitable people of Po- 
land, who for generations have clung to 
it, ever hopeful of realizing its objectives 
and enjoying its blessings. 

The spirit of Polish freedom can 
neither be conquered nor partitioned out 
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of. existence—over and over again have 
Poland’s enemies learned that unspeak- 
able suffering, cruel and horrible atroci- 
ties, or sustained and crushing defeat 
cannot break the brave and determined 
will of a freedom-loving people—Poland 
today, true to her great traditions, fights 
on toward freedom. 

Again in 1939 Poland made her choice 
on the side of freedom—while other na- 
tions submitted without resistance to the 
conquest of Hitler and the march of the 
Nazi hordes over Europe, no Quislings 
were found in Poland; instead her brave 
people chose to be the first to stand up 
and fight against the impact of the ~ 
mechanized military Nazi machine—the 
first to engage it in battle, courageously 
sacrificing the blood of its people against 
hopeless military odds but definitely 
placing the initial obstacle in the path 
of the Nazi iron military monster and 
thus forcing the altering of the ambi- 
tious cut and dried plans of Hitler and 
his gangsters for a territorial grab with- 
out resistance or sacrifice of German 
blood. Poland's losses were appalling, 
her sufferings immeasurable, the Nation 
lay in ruins—Poland was partitioned 
again—but Poland's sons are still fight- 
ing inside and outside of Poland. Her 
Navy continued in the struggle, and today 
actively fighting in the ground and air 
forces of the United Nations are Po- 
land’s sons, while in all of German occu- 
pied Europe there is no more effective 
underground operating against the 
enemy than that of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, Poland has won her place 
at the peace table; if there is to be a 
just and lasting world peace the claims, 
objectives, and aspirations of Poland 
must be recognized. World peace plans 
must contain not only a guaranty of the 
freedom and integrity of Poland as an in- 
dependent nation but, because of her 
geographical position, a perpetual shield 
of active and effective protection against 
the future aggression of her rights or the 
invasion of her territory. 

We as Americans, having achieved the 
blessings of independence, liberty, and 
freedom, thoroughly understand and ap- 
preciate the aims of Poland. As Ameri- 
cans we salute the Polish people. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX BILL OF 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 524, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4646) to provide for simplification of the 
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individual income tax, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 days, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered to 
any section of the bill at the conclusion of 
the general debate, but such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments tkereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

This rule makes in order H. R. 4646, 
which is a bill to simplify income-tax 
returns, and is, I believe, favored by all. 
The rule provides for 2 days’ general de- 
bate, to be confined to the bill, committee 
amendments only, and, after debate shall 
have been concluded, the bill will be 
taken up under the 5-minute rule. In 
other words, this is exactly the kind of 
rule under which the last tax bill came 
to the floor. The proposed legislation 
when enacted will accomplish these ob- 
jectives: 

First. To relieve the great majority 
of taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
puting their income tax, 

Second. To reduce the number of tax 
computations. 

Third. To simplify the return form. 

Fourth. To decrease the number of 
persons required to file declarations of 
estimated tax. 

Fifth. To eliminate some of the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties in the making 
of estimates required for declarations. 

It is a closed rule. The Committee on 
Rules, including myself, has been against 
closed rules, but in this instance we have 
before us a bill that I am pleased to say 
has been unanimously reported by the 
great Ways and Means Committee, which 
is something, indeed, unusual; more- 
over, we all know from painful experi- 
ence that it is impossible to consider a 
tax bill under a rule that permits other 
than committee amendments. Conse- 
quently I feel that after mature delibera- 
tion by the legislative committee this 
must be a sound bill, especially in view 
of the fact that not a single member of 
that committee has objected to any of its 
provisions and we have, for the first time 
that I recall, a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Ways and Means on a 
tax bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
speaks about the question of a closed 
rule. Has it not been the habit and the 
custom of this great committee, to which 
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the gentleman refers, to bring in closed 
rules on its bills? 

Mr, SABATH. No; the gentleman is 
mistaken, with the exception of tax bills. 
z Mr. REES of Kansas. I say, on tax 

ilis. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. The Committee 
on Rules, after hearing the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
ranking majority member of that com- 
mittee, and minority members of that 
committee, including Mr. Knutson, came 
to the conclusion that it could not do 
other than bring in a closed rule. One 
Member—the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis]—spoke before our commit- 
tee against a closed rule. All members 
of the legislative committee heard by the 
Committee on Rules joined in a request 
for a closed rule. Generally, I do not 
favor closed rules, but in considering a 
tax bill that is the only rule that is work- 
able. We older Members have, with pain 
and dissatisfaction, witnessed unsuccess- 
ful efforts to write a tax bill on the floor 
of the House. Such a bill, if subjected 
to amendments, other than those of the 
committee, would conflict and injuriously 
affect the general revenue code. After 
hearing committee witnesses and reading 
the splendid committee report I unhes- 
itatingly came to the conclusion that no 
Member, without having been present in 
the deliberations of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, would be in a position 
to improve and make this a better bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas.. Were there 
open hearings held on this bill so that 
Members could appear in open session 
and be heard? I understand that these 
hearings were in executive session. Am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. SABATH. There was no objec- 
tion to that procedure by the minority 
members of that committee. I know 
some of these gentleman who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, especially the ranking member 
of the minority, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], and I 
know that he would be the very first one 
who would object to any bill unless he 
was satisfied that it deserved the favor- 
able consideration and the vote of the 
membership of the House; and he joined 
with the majority in the request for a 
closed rule. We do not hear any com- 
plaint by any member of the legislative 
committee. That is very convincing 
with me. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Does not 
the gentleman from Illinois think that 
the last tax bill the House considered 
could have been improved had the House 
been able to amend it? 

Mr. SABATH. I doubt it very much. 
It has been my experience during all the 
years I have served here that it is im- 
possible to write a satisfactory tax bill on 
the floor of the House. We have created 
these committees, and the members of 
them are supposed to be experts and 
give due consideration to all relevant fac- 
tors and to the requests of all interested 
in proposed legislation. I feel that a 
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Member who was not present at the com- 
mittee deliberations and did not have 
the benefit of the information that came 
to that committee, despite the fact that 
he is sincere and honest in believing that 
some changes should properly be made in 
the bill, would not be in a better position 
than that great committee, composed of 
so many outstanding Members of the 
House, to know what should be carried in 
the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 


; gentleman yield? 


Mr. SABATH. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It might be proper 
at this point to call attention to the fact 


that we had no request for hearings on 


this bill. The demand for simplification 
was so great that we thought the com- 
mittee was justified in going ahead and 
working with its various staffs the In- 
ternal Revenue, the Treasury, and its own 
staff, to bring out a bill that really would 
simplify the tax structure and would be 
generally agreeable to the country. 

Answering the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. O’Brien], he was not here back 
in 1933, I think, when his party took con- 
trol of the House—or was it earlier? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the 1932 act, I believe. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The 1932 act; yes. 
Then the majority, the party that had 
just come into control, had been denounc- 
ing the gag rules of the Republicans so 
long that they felt the only thing they 
could do was to bring the revenue bill into 
the House under an open rule.. The 
House proceded to rewrite the bill, and it 
was necessary to send the bill back to the 
committee. From that time on, the gen- 
tleman’s own party has embraced the 
doctrine that gag rules are necessary in 


the consideration of revenue bills. 


Mr. SABATH. As I have stated, this 
rule gives the Committee on Ways and 
Means the right to offer any amend- 
ment. I presume any gentleman who is 
familiar with the bill and who might 
have in mind that the bill should be 
changed or improved in some way, has a 
right to take it up with the committee, 
and that committee, as in the past, will 
be ready to accord the gentleman a hear- 
ing and, if they find his proposal is meri- 
torious, will no doubt offer an amend- 
ment to cure a defect in the bill, if such 
there be. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. McLEAN. I see that the resolu- 
tion provides that general debate shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 days. Can the gentle- 
man give me the definition of the Com- 
mittee on Rules as to what consitu 
a day? * 

Mr. SABATH. The entire legislative 
day. I know what the gentleman has in 
mind. I presume he has in mind that 
we have taken up 2 hours today under 
a special order of the House. 

Mr. McLEAN. Two hours and a half, 

Mr. SABATH. I understand that in 
case demand is made for additional de- 
bate of 2 hours the Committee on Ways 
and Means will ask for an additional 2 
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hours after the 2 days have been con- 
sumed by debate. However, there is not 
very much demand for time because this 
is a unanimous committee report. 

Mr, McLEAN. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if that is a correct 
statement? 7 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ` : 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand from the 
chairman that he has received very few 
requests for time up to now. Several 
members of the committee have indi- 
cated they would be glad to speak in ex- 
planation of the bill, but he has received. 
very few requests for time in general de- 
bate. - 

Mr. SABATH. Everybody will receive 
‘as much time as he desires, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. McLEAN. The statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee hardly an- 
Swers my inquiry. It is this: If there is 
a demand for time, indicating that it 
will be necessary to carry the debate over 

to allow for the 2 hours and 30 minutes 
that have been used today, will it be 
agreeable to the managers of the bill to 
do so? 

Mr. COOPER, I feel sure that I can 
speak for the members of the committee 
on this side, including our distinguished 
chairman, by saying that if there are 
sufficient requests for time to require 
more than the balance of this day and 
tomorrow, a request will be made to ex- 
tend the general debate for a reasonable 
time on Friday to make up for the time 
that was taken up under the special or- 
der today. I understand that that would 
be agreeable to the leadership of the 
House. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We first discussed 
with the leadership of the House as to 
when we would bring up this bill and the 
amount of time that would probably be 
required for general debate. As far as I 
know, it was not known to me or to the 
members of the committee generally that 
the special order set for today would take 
up 2 hours. It was supposed we would 
have 2 full days for debate. As chairman 
of the committee, however, I may say 
that if more time is needed in addition 
to tomorrow, although very few requests 
for time have been made so far, and I 
have received practically none, I shall be 
glad to cooperate and do everything I can 
to extend the time so that each Mem- 
ber may have an opportunity to speak on 
the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 

Mr. CURTIS. I notice what the gen- 
tleman said about being sure that if 
someone had a proposal in reference to 
this bill the committee would hear him. 
Is it not true that this bill was reported 
out of the Committee on Ways and Means 
without any public hearings? 

Mr. SABATH. That has already been 
answered. No requests to be heard were 
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received by the committee, as I under- 
stand. The legislative committee thor- 
oughly heard the Treasury representa- 
tives and the representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. There was 

erfect harmony in framing this bill. In 
view of the fact that the minority, which 
looks after the interests of all Members 
on its side, has unanimously agreed on 
this bill, I am satisfied that it had the 
best interests of the country at heart, 
the same as did the majority Members 
when they reported this bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee IMr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. There were no requests 
for any public hearings on this bill, as 
far as I understand, and I have been in- 
formed that no requests were received 
for anybody to be heard, There was a 
universal and overwhelming sentiment 
throughout the country for simplification 
of income taxes. That is all this bill 
deals with. I cannot conceive that any- 
body would be opposed to the simplifica- 
tion of income taxes, and that is all that 
is involved in this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

Mr. MICHENER. We are not discuss- 
ing the bill at this time, as I understand. 
The only point that is before the Con- 
gress is, Shall we take up this tax bill 
under the rule. Apparently the only con- 
troversial thing at the moment, at least, 
is the question of time. As stated by its 
chairman, the Committee on Rules gave 
all the time, and more, that was asked 
for by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The Committee on Ways and 
Means assures the House at this time 
that if additional time other than pro- 
vided for in the rule is asked for by the 
Members, it will insist upon that addi- 
tional time. Under those circumstances 
why can we not proceed? 

Mr. SABATH. That is my opinion. I 
have explained that, but not as thor- 
oughly as has the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I agree with his statement. There 
is actually no opposition to the bill, be- 
cause, as the gentleman from Tennessee 
stated, it is a simplification of the in- 
come-tax returns which the entire Na- 
tion demands. I myself on the floor of 
this House some 5 or 6 weeks ago urged 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
grant such relief to our taxpayers. I 
am very much pleased with the bill that 
they have brought in so promptly in 
answer to the need and want of the Na- 
tion. In this case, the legislative com- 
mittee maintained its enviable reputation 
for wisdom, speed, and accuracy. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It has been gener- 
ally understood that there has been such 
a Nation-wide demand for simplification 
of individual income tax that nobody 
would doubt but what the committee 
would have given every opportunity to 
be heard if anybody wanted to be heard. 
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We did not have a single request of any 
sort that the chairman. knows anything 
about, to have open hearings or for any 
one to be heard on the subject. The 
work was to such a large extent technical 
and the work had to be done by assiduous 
study by the committee with its staff of 
experts. There was no demand and no 
justification that. we saw to have open 
hearings. Of course, if there had been 
any request or any justification, there 
would have been open hearings, or if we 
had been called upon to conduct a public 
hearing we would have done so if there 
had been any demand or any reason for 
it. 

Mr. SABATH., I thank the gentleman 
for the explanation. I wish to say, in 
conclusion, if every Member could read 
the splendid report of the committee, I 
know he would come to the ready con- 
clusion that the committee deserves a 
vote of confidence and the thanks of the 
House for the splendid manner in which 
it has handied this imperative, intricate 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of the bill 
and the changes in the existing law will 
be intelligently explained by the chair- 
man and the members representing the 
minority.of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Only one request came to me 
for an open rule which was from a 
philanthropic organization, representing 
religious, educational, charitable, and 
other agencies. The organization sug- 
gested an amendment to the bill which 
would provide for larger exemptions for 
religious and charitable institutions. 
Accompanying their letter request was 
a chart comparing the increase in the 
taxes on corporations and businesses in 
general but, unfortunately, contributions 
to these religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional institutions have not increased. 
However, I feel that relief for these in- 
stitutions has been provided in the bill 
because the tax exemption will be on the 
gross instead of net incomes, 

Surely we are all in accord in rendering 
aid to education, religious, and charitable 
institutions. There is not one among 
us that can deny the benefits that will 
ensue to mankind in teaching justice, 
humanity, and charity which all, regard- 
less of denominational affiliations, teach 
brotherly love. If there was ever a time 
for this profoundest of teachings, it is 
the present, and while the represent- 
atives of these institutions may not have 
obtained all that they have sought, I 
think in view of conditions the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has liberalized, 
as I have stated before, the deductions 
permissible for those deserving and 
noble purposes. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. 
man. 

Mr, ROWE. I understand that by the 
broadening of the privilege of deducting 
for religious and charitable institutions 
you can combine both in the normal and 
in the surtax where before you only got 
it in the net-income tax. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; it was on the net 
income. This is on gross income which 
might be double the amount that they 
were receiving or people were credited 
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with on the donations for charitable pur- 
poses. Of course, in the appeal which 
was sent to me, and perhaps to others, it 
was pointed out that the incomes of the 
American people, including corporations, 
have increased tremendously in the last 
10 years, Naturally, I could not deny it. 
That is a patent fact. The country is 
prosperous and nearly everyone’s income 
has been increased. Profits for the cor- 
porations have increased. 

With this provision in the bill it will 
be possible for all well-intentioned, pub- 
lic-spirited persons to contribute more 
liberally than they have heretofore. I 
hope that such will be done. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Am I to understand, 
then, from what has just been said, that 
the measure which this rule makes in 
order does not materially take from or 
add to the total tax collected, but merely 
applies to the manner of making income- 
tax returns? 

Mr. SABATH. .That is about all; and 
it simplifies and eliminates unnecessary 
complications in reporting. There is a 
change in manner of allowing exemp- 
tions for dependents, The per capita ex- 
emption is uniformly $500, which favors 
those of large families. It would, though, 
militate against a man and wife without 
- children in that it would make their ex- 
emption $1,000 instead of $1,200, as at 
present. This is covered at the bottom of 
page 1 of the committee report. The 
only ones who would be injuriously af- 
fected by the simplified returns are ac- 
countants and tax lawyers. This act will 
simplify income-tax reporting and the 
small taxpayers will not be obliged to 
employ professional help to make tax re- 
turns. So the bill is really a splendid one 
and deserves the support of everybody. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. In justice to the 
auditors and attorneys of the country 
and the accountants, I want to say that 
as far as I know all of these groups, I be- 
lieve, were very much in favor of simplifi- 
cation of the tax structure. So I would 
not want the gentleman's statement to 
the efiect that auditors may complain 
about the simplification of the tax 
structure to stand unchallenged in the 
record. I think all the accountants 
would agree to that. 

Mr. SABATH. We have many honest 
accountants and tax attorneys. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Which is a good 
thing. 

Mr. ROWE. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I believe the gentleman 
qualified his position by saying, “If there 
would be any who would object it would 
be they.” 

Mr. SABATH, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include a memorandum 
from the International Association of 
Milk Dealers. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, when history is properly 
recorded I am certain that no committee 
of either body will rank higher than the 
faithful Committee on Ways and Means, 
Without question, the great majority of 
the citizens of the United States appre- 
ciate the ability, earnestness and cour- 
age of its entire membership. All of us 
are aware of the long and faithful hours 
of work that the members of this com- 
mittee give in order to lessen as much as 
possible the burdens of the taxpayers of 
our Nation. In my opinion, and I am 
certain that all agree with me, few have 
ever served in this body who have ranked 
in ability, perseverance and trustworth- 
iness with the able Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, our re- 
spected and revered colleague from 
North Carolina, ROBERT L. DOUGHTON. 

Like all of you, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters urging the adoption of 
legislation designed to make more simple 
our tax structure. In my opinion H, R. 
4646 will do a great deal toward this ac- 
complishment. . 

H. R. 4646 has been unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It has the approval of the Treas- 
ury Department as well as the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The Rules Commit- 
tee reports it unanimously. The rule is 
the usual one providing for 2 days of 
general debate. 

This bill is confined to the simplifica- 
tion of the individual income tax. It 
has the following objectives: 

First. To relieve the great majority of 
taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
puting their income tax. 

Second. To reduce the number of tax 
computations, 

Third. To simplify the tax-return 
form, 

Fourth. To decrease the number of 
persons required to file declarations of 
estimated tax. 

Fifth. To eliminate some of the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties in the making 
of estimates required for declarations. 

I feel this bill is most deserving and 
should unanimously pass this body. 

I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill brought to the floor by the great 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House is designed to simplify income tax 
returns. Of course, the House is in favor 
of such legislation. We ought to have it. 
The American taxpayers demand it. 
There was no occasion as I see it for the 
complicated, intricate tax reports that 
have been required. 

Mr. Speaker, it would have been rea- 
sonable and fair to the Members of the 
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House and-to people generally for the 
committee to have permitted open hear- 
ings on this legislation. After all, if it 
is sound legislation there should not be 
anything so sacred about it but that it 
could be subjected to open discussion. 
As a matter of fact only recently I asked 
on the floor of this House that such hear- 
ings be granted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have every confidence in 
the membership of this great committee, 
but I do call attention to the fact that 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has asked that this bill be brought 
to the floor under what is known as a 
“gag rule.“ No Member under this rule 
is permitted to offer an amendment even 
if he wants to do so. I hardly think this 


is fair. Of course the members of the 


committee tell us that since this is a 
bill just to simplify tax returns there 
should be no necessity and no time for 
offering amendments. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to be fair 
about this proposition, but I do call your 
attention to the fact that this House has 
heretofore followed the advice of the 
Ways and Means Committee with respect 
to various tax bills that have been sub- 
mitted in the past few years. Those bills 
were brought in under “gag” rules, and 
we were placed in the position of voting 
them either up or down—no chance to 
offer amendments, so we voted for those 
measures because, of course, it was nec- 
essary that we raise the funds so much 
needed for carrying on the prosecution 
of the war and for the expenses of our 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not complaining 
about the raising pf taxes, but, after all, 
the complicated tax bills we have here- 
tofore voted through the House, and 
which were so highly recommended, 
came to the floor under “gag” rules I 
have mentioned. They are the measures 
that got us into a lot of difficulty and 
required the use of confusing and com- 
plicated tax reports that baffled efficient 
lawyers and tax experts. In considering 
these’ tax bills the House has sort of fol- 
lowed the Ways and Means Committee 
up the hill, and now we seem to be fol- 
lowing the committee down again. Tax- 
payers have had about all they could do 
to take care of their business and to carry 
on their ordinary affairs without being 
confused and confounded with unneces- 
sary complicated reports. Then to make 
matters even more inconvenient many 
of our taxpayers are required to make 
returns not just once a year but addi- 
tional estimates three or four times a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, no one doubts the neces- 
sity of giving taxpayers a chance to pay 
taxes assessed against them without be- 
ing harassed and without a lot of un- 


necessary, complicated reports. But, Mr. 


Speaker, if we are going to simplify re- 
turns, why wait for a year? Let us be- 
gin now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished Member from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wonder 
if the trouble has not been in these other 
bills that got us into so much trouble, 
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the committee was following formulas 
laid down by the Treasury Department, 
and this time the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee perhaps has written its own bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Very likely that 
is correct, but if they saw fit to follow 
those formulas which were sent down by 
some agency and brought that before the 
House, and we went along, that is our re- 
sponsibility. I appreciate that. The 
thing to which I am calling attention is 
that we did follow the Ways and Means 
Committee through all these complica- 
tions I have mentioned. Now they tell 
us they have brought in a measure to 
simplify those things. Well and good. 
But there ought not to be anything so 
sacred about this but what the public 
could be heard if they so desired. If the 
Ways and Means Committee ever sug- 
gested a willingness for the public to be 
heard on this measure, I never heard of 
it. The committee held executive ses- 
sions a great deal of the time during the 
past 3 months, but invited only witnesses 
they wanted. Newspaper reporters were 
not even permitted to attend the hear- 
ings. If it were a measure that should 
be highly confidential, that would be dif- 
ferent. But this is one subject in which 
the public is most deeply interested and 
entitled to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
true, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] has stated, that no public hear- 
ings were held on thi particular meas- 
ure. However, I think the Recorp should 
show at this point that the committee 
as a whole and the individual members 
received scores of letters from tax ac- 
countants, tax lawyers, and other people 
who are highly versed in tax questions, 
all of them making helpful suggestions. 
A number of these suggestions were in- 
corporated in the measure that has been 
presented to the House. I, for one, feel 
sure that we could not have accomplished 
anything more in the way of simplifica- 
tion if we had held public hearings from 
this time until Christmas. 

Mr. JENEINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my good 
friend. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think it might be 
well if the gentleman would acquaint the 
membership with this fact, that outside 
of the tax experts, these certified public 
accountants are probably more interested 
in tax legislation than any other group 
of people. A special effort was made to 
contact their national organizations and 
they did send a representative to meet 
with the experts who worked with this 
committee on several occasions. ‘They 
had every opportunity to present their 
views with reference to this most im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. In the prepara- 
tion of this measure the committee had 
the help of the best minds of the country 
and I think their contributions are re- 
fiected in the measure before us, which is 
easily a milestone in American taxation, 
or legislation affecting taxation. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement about having 
the best minds in the preparation of this 
particular measure, but, did not the gen- 
tleman’s committee have what was con- 
sidered the best minds in preparing the 
other measures which they presented last 
year and the year before that? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, the gentleman 
knows that in the past 12 years we have 
had 17 tax bills. We have had to slap 
one on top of the other until the whole 
structure resembled a stack of buckwheat 
cakes. There has not been any time to 
work on simplification. As soon as we 
got through with one bill we started 
working on another revenue measure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will pass the House. It contains some 
features that are commendable. I think, 
in fact I know, that that group of com- 
plainants who represent a number of re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable insti- 
tutions are not satisfied with this bill. It 
cannot be said that there were any pub- 
lic hearings with reference to this bill. 
It is true that representatives of some of 
our churches, colleges, and other organi- 
zations made a request of the Ways and 
Means Committee for an opportunity to 
be heard. It is true that request was de- 
nied. I am not here to challenge any 
committee on what they think should be 
done. However, it is not a true state- 
ment to say that there was no demand 
on the part of anyone to be heard with 
reference to this bill. There was a de- 
mand for public hearings and it was de- 
nied. As a matter of fact, those institu- 
tions depending upon contributions will 
be worse off under this bill than they are 
at the present time. 

The references that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SanATRH] made to the 
bill in reference to contributions does 
not affect the point involved. The ob- 
jection is that the individual who gives 
a substantial sum from his wages to re- 
ligion and charity has the same amount 
withheld from his wages as the indi- 
vidual who gives nothing. The objection 
of the churches, colleges, hospitals, and 
orphanages under this bill is that every- 
body, regardless of whether they give 
a nickel, is entitled to a blanket deduc- 
tion. That has not been taken care of 
in this bill and those people were de- 
nied a hearing before the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like to say to 
the gentleman that what he has told the 
House is absolutely true. It is very im- 
portant. I want him to carry back to 
those he has so ably represented this 
assurance, that the committee did give 
this matter very serious consideration. 
They presented the same proposition the 
gentleman presents here now, It was not 
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included, for after it was all balanced 
up and we had the advice of the ex- 
perts—— 

Mr, CURTIS. If I may interrupt, let 
me say that no one appeared before the 
gentleman’s committee in regard to that, 
but they did make a request. £ 

Mr. JENKINS. Just a minute. Sev- 
eral people came before the committee, 
I mean of the experts who gave careful 
consideration to the gentleman’s propo- 
sition; and I want the gentleman to 
feel that his organization regardless of 
what he might think about it because he 
might not know all the facts and the 
groups he speaks for—that their case was 
ably presented by members of the com- 
mittee who felt as he does about the 
matter, but when it was weighed up, 
when it was balanced out in the minds 
of the members and those who must 
make this thing work, it was deemed 
best not to do it at this time. That does 
not mean they have been precluded, that 
the door has been shut against them, and 
it does not mean that the subject has 
been resolved against them at all. 

Mr.CURTIS. But here is what it does 
mean, it means that after these people 
made their requests and these so-called 
experts appeared in opposition to it, the 
Council on Taxes and Philanthrophy 
asked that there might be a public hear- 
ing where they might hear what the ex- 
perts had to say and make an answer- 
to the experts. This was denied by the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Nebraska 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not stand here rep- 
resenting any charitable institution or 
any colleges, or any charitable group, or 
anyone else. I am speaking in my own 
right. 

I submit this is a public matter. I 
feel that whenever we suggest a tax 
structure that works against the interest 
of those splendid institutions we have 
hurt the United States. The minute we 
cripple these institutions we invite a Fed- 
eral subsidy to every college, every 
orphanage, and every other institution 
of that nature, and we have then started 
on the road toward totalitarianism. 
My complaint against the committe is 
that they did not bring their experts into 
a public hearing to state their objections 
openly and permit those objections to be 
answered. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly the gen- 
tleman does not take the position that 
he and his associates have not been 
heard. 

I recall the gentleman came before our 
committee with some associates, 

Mr. CURTIS. I was not before the 
gentleman's committee on this bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We gave the gen- 
tleman all the time he wanted. The 
personnel of the committee has not 
changed, with one or two exceptions. 
The gentleman, therefore, would have 
talked to the same people that he talked 
to last summer, 
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Mr. CURTIS. We did not get before 
the committee in reference to this bill. 

Mr, KNUTSON. The gentleman got 
before the committee when we had the 
preceding bill up for consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. At that time there was 
no movement under way to fix it so that 
30,000,000 taxpayers would not file a 
return; there was no movement under 
way at that time to grant a blanket de- 
duction to everyone. This proposition 
has never been heard by the committee 
in connection with the pending bill in 
open hearings. 

Last year we were told that the relief 
sought should be in connection with an 
administrative bill, not a revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has again expired. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill that will come before us upon the 
adoption of this rule is not only popular 
with the members of our committee who 
have unanmiously endorsed it and recom- 
mended it; it is not only popular with the 
Members of the House with whom I have 
discussed it—with the exception of the 
gentleman from Nebraska who has just 
spoken—but this bill is going to be popu- 
lar with the taxpayers of the Nation be- 
cause it gives relief where relief is needed. 

The only phase of the bill that appar- 
ently is misunderstood is that section of 
the bill permitting the 10 percent auto- 
matic déduction for those who may wish 
to avail themselves of that in lieu of 
enumerating the deductions for charity, 
interest, taxes, and so forth, as permitted 
by general law. There are some who 
think we have repealed the provisions of 
present law which authorize deductions 
for charity running up to 15 percent. We 
have not done so. Any man who gives 
up to 15 percent of his income and is will- 
ing to enumerate his gifts as required by 
present law can get that deduction from 
his adjusted gross income. 

When we had the previous bill up and 
were proposing to give in the interest in 
simplification a 6 percent automatic de- 
duction in lieu of the enumerated deduc- 
tions for charities and otherwise, there 
was some opposition at that time to that 
proposition, and it is my recollection that 
the gentleman from Nebraska and others 
who thought as he did were heard before 
our committee on the point. This year 
notwithstanding the records of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue indicated that 
the average of gifts to charity was 242 
percent, we provided an automatic deduc- 
tion for those who wished to take it of 
10 percent. 

To our great surprise, we heard from 
the gentleman from Nebraska and from 
a large group throughout the Nation 
that we were planning to do something 
that would greatly handicap gifts to 
charities; so after we had voted to make 
it 10 percent for those who wished to 
file that type of return we then voted to 
open the subject again, and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska and the group for 
whem he was speaking were given four 
separate hearings by the joint group of 
our experts. Each member of the com- 
mittee got dozens of letters. I reckon I 
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had several hundred. I do not know 
why they picked on me so, but word got 
out over the country in some way or 
other that I was the chief malefactor 
or something; anyway they singled me 
out for special attention and I got a lot 
of letters, all of which I read. We could 
not do what we were asked to do d 
stil! do the job of simplification that was 
needed. We knew it, our experts knew 
it, and those advocating no automatic 
deduction knew it but they said it was 
better, more to the public interest, not to 
simplify than to have an automatic de- 
duction which might—and I yet do not 
see how—but which might curtail gifts 
to charities. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I have only 5 
minutes, 

Mr. CURTIS. But the gentleman re- 
ferred to me several times. 

oe ROBERTSON. That is right; I 
yield, 

Mr. CURTIS. I am objecting to the 
principle of the thing, not the amount 
of the flat deduction. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did not the gen- 
tleman appear before the Rules Commit- 
tee and say that 10 percent was too 
much? 

4 CURTIS. I do not recall that I 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The papers 
quoted the gentleman as saying that it 
was an outrageous amount. 

Mr. CURTIS. I object to a blanket 
deduction at all, That is not the way to 
handle it; as between two taxpayers it 
is unfair. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We gave every 
consideration to the viewpoint of the 
gentleman from Nebraska and to those 
who thought as he did, but we found it 
absolutely impossible to work out this 
simplification plan on any basis other 
than what we used; and we have every 
reason to believe that the fears of the 
gentleman from Nebraska that we will 
throw a damper upon charitable gifts 
will prove to be unfounded. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4646, to provide for 
simplification of the income tax. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4646, with Mr. 
Harris of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
indeed glad, and I am sure our commit- 
tee is, that the Committee on Rules has 
unanimously reported the resolution pro- 
viding for consideration of the pending 
bill, and especially do I appreciate the 
very laudatory words spoken by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN], a member of the Committee on 
Rules, with reference to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and iis chairman. 

The pending bill, H. R. 4646, was unan- 
imously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and I 
believe, if fully understood, at least I trust 
it will receive the unanimous approval 
of the membership of the House. 

As is well known to all, there has been 
much complaint about the complications 
of income tax, especially with reference 
to individuals. Our committee began its 
work on simplification as soon as the 
1943 tax bill was disposed of. 

In the writing of this bill there has 
been no sign of partisanship in our com- 
mittee. The minority members of the 
committee have worked wholeheartedly 
with the majority in a sincere effort to 
solve this problem, and they are entitled 
to the same credit and commendation for 
their efforts in this connection as the ma- 
jority. In addition, we have been given 
valuable assistance by our own staff, 
the Treasury staff, and the staff of the 
Bureau of Internel Revenue. There has 
never been a bill before our committee in 
which the entire membership of our com- 
mittee, our staff, the Treasury staff, and 
the staff of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue have worked so harmoniously. 

Existing complicated conditions in our 
tax laws which this bill will largely cor- 
rect have been brought about because of 
the greatly increased revenue needs of 
the Government in recent years, espe- 
cially since our country entered into the 
war. 

In the process of levying higher and 
still higher taxes, it became necessary to 
provide more and more relief provisions 
so as not to completely liquidate or over- 
burden many taxpayers and thus destroy 
our domestic economy and source of fu- 
ture revenues. The net result has been 
the enactment of several revenue acts, 
each superimposed upon the then exist- 
ing law, thereby greatly increasing the 
complexities which now confront and 
confuse taxpayers, especially the millions 
of new taxpayers only recently made 
subject to the income tax. Thus by in- 
creasing the number of taxpayers from 
about 5,000,000 in 1939 to over 50,000,000 
at the present time, 45,000,000 new or 
additional taxpayers have been created. 
Accordingly it was found that a system 
which was designed to apply to about 
5.000,000, became unduly burdensome 
and complicated ‘when applied to the 
great mass of new taxpayers making an 
increase in the tax burden of individuals 
from $1,029,000,000 to over $17,000,000,- 
000. 

It will also be remembered that Con- 
gress enacted the current Tax Payment 
Act of 1943. This act, which many tax- 
payers doubtless favored in the belief 
that they would be forgiven a full year’s 
tax liability, further complicated the tax 
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return forms and placed additional bur- 
dens upon the taxpayers. This was es- 
pecially true with respect to the returns 
filed on March 15 of this year, when the 
transition from the old to the new meth- 
od of collection required additional com- 
putations with respect to the unforgiven 
or unabated portion of the 1942 liability. 

The bill is so designed that 30,000,000 
taxpayers subject to withholding will be 
relieved of the necessity of filing a regu- 
lar income-tax return. These 30,000,000 
taxpayers are those with incomes under 
$5,000 and who have less than $100 of in- 
come not subject to withholding. Under 
the present law these taxpayers are given 
& receipt by their employers showing the 
Wages paid curing the year and the 
amount of tax withheld. It is contem- 
plated under this bill that the employee 
can list his other income, if any, and the 
number of his dependents on the back of 
this receipt and send it to the coliector in 
lieu of a regular return. The collector 
will compute the tax for him. If any 
additional tax is due he will get a bill 
from the collector and have at least 30 
days to make payment. In case he has 
overpaid his tax he will get a refund. He 
will have no additional tax to pay in most 
cases since the amount his employer 
withholds from his wages will cover his 
entire tax liability. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is all 
the income-tax returns they will have 
to make? 

Mr.DOUGHTON. That is all they will 
have to do, and it will thus relieve 30,000,- 
000 who are now confused by the com- 
plicated tax returns that it is necessary 
for them to make. If we had done noth- 
ing else in this bill and stopped right 
there and had merely saved these 30,000,- 
000 taxpayers, whose chief income is from 
salaries and wages, from the complexity 
and difficulty and complication of having 
to make out income-tax returns, I think 
mat the time would have been well occu- 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is there 
any provision made whereby the tax- 
payer can have the benefit where he loses 
all or part of these receipts that you are 
talking about? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, there would 
be no difference in that respect than 
what is pending under the present law. 
That is covered by a regulation of the 
Treasury Department; in other words, 
they want the evidence of the amount 
cf money that has been withheld from 
this wage-earner’s wages. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not know of 
any reason why he could not get a dupli- 
cate receipt from his employer. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I assume 
that the employer keeps books and he 
could easily obtain a duplicate receipt, 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. That could be 


taken care of by regulation. 
Mr. COOPER. That is provided for 
by regulation. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. All right. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Approximately 10,- 
000,080 taxpayers of those who will be 
required to file a regular return, will not 
have to compute their tax, but may take 
their tax from a simple one-page tax 
table which will be on the return form. 
Some, such as farmers and businessmen, 
will use the business income schedules 
to get the benefit of their business de- 
ductions and if their income, after busi- 
ness deductions, is less than $5,090, they 
will be able to take their tax from the 
tax table in lieu of being required to make 
actual tax computations. ; 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Do I understand, 
though, that those 30,000,000 taxpayers 
the gentleman has mentioned will have 
to make the usual returns in January or 
March of next year, under this bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They will not. All 
they will have to do is to send in this re- 
ceipt furnished them by their employer, 
and on the back of the same answer three 
or four simple questions. The collector 
will figure out their taxes. If they have 
not paid the full amount due, if the 
amount withheld has not been sufficient, 
they will be sent a bill and given 30 days 
in which to pay the bill, and if they have 
overpaid their tax, a refund will be made. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What I am get- 
ting at. will these 30,000,000 taxpayers 
be in the same shape, as far as making 
returns is concerned, at the end of this 
year as they were in 1943? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They will juss be 
in the shape that they will be until the 
end of time. They will-not have any- 
thing else to do. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In other words, 
their situation is not changed until Jan- 
uary 1945, so far as the collection of taxes 
is concerned? 

Mr, COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Kansas remembers the receipt 
he received from the Sergeant at Arms 
for the amount of money withheld from 
his salary. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 

Mr. COOPER. A receipt similar to 
that is issued by every employer in this 
country to every employee from whose 
vo or salary amounts have been with- 

eld. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. That is being 


done now. 

Mr. COOPER. All the taxpayer has to 
do is to take the receipt that is issued to 
him by his employer and turn it over on 
the back and answer about three or four 
simple questions, and sign it and mail it 
to the collector of internal revenue, and 
that is his return. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So he will have 
to make a return. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; this receipt 
takes the place of his return. 

Mr. COOPER. That is his return, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. From now on; 


I is that correct? 
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Mr. COOPER, Beginning January 1 
of this year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1 when? 

Mr. COOPER. This year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 1944? 

Mr. COOPER. Beginning January 1, 
1944, after December 31 of this year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, the gentle- 
man, I know, is familiar with the with- 
holding tables which will show that part 
cf it to be paid. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The withhold- 
ing table, though, does not withhold 
taxes that will be withheld after this law 
goes into effect; is that not correct? 

Mr.COOPER. The 1944 return will be 
filed in 1945. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. That is right. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. So they will file 
returns for 1944. 

Mr. COOPER. They will file this re- 
ceipt. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. File a receipt 
and make a report. 

Mr. COOPER. No, they do not have 
to make a report. When they file this 
receipt, answering the few questions on 
the back, that is the return. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The receipt takes 
the place of the return, and he has sat- 
isfied the law when he files such receipt 
with the collector sometime between 
January and March 15, the due date of 
his final return. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. One mone ques- 
tion. These returns that are being re- 
quired, that is, not returns, but reports, 
estimates, or whatever you call them ~ 

Mr. DOUGHTON. You mean declara- 
tions of estimated tax which are required 
to be made by taxpayers whose tax 
liability is not satisfied through with- 
holding? i 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We made th 
in April, and we make them in June and 
October and December., 

Mr. DOUGHTON. These declarations 
were made on April 15 this year because 
the Commissioner extended the time for 
filing them from March 15 to April 15. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But this bill will 
not affect our being required to make 
those declarations for the remainder of 
this year, will it? y 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Under the bill, as 
under existing law, except in the case of 
farmers, a declaration of estimated tax 
is required to be made on or before 
March 15. You can correct that dec- 
laration under existing law either in June 
or September or in December. Under the 
bill, you can correct the estimate in June, 
September, or January. If you are sat- 
isfied with your estimate made in March 
you do not have to amend it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So we will have 
to continue to make these estimates the 
balance of this year. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No; unless you 
want to correct your estimate. After you 
have corrected your estimate you make 
your payment, and your first estimate 
will do. You need not make any other 
estimate at all unless you have reason to 
change and correct your estimate. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Anyone who has 
an income over $5,000, or if he gets en 
income of more than $100 outside of his 
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salary, will have to make those estimates, 
will he not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If he has more. 
than $100 from sources not subject to 
withholding, an estimate is required; 
and if he has less than $100 from sources 
not subject to withholding, he is not 
required to make a declaration of esti- 
mated tax unless his income exceeds 
$5,000, if single, and $5,500 if married, 
plus $500 for each dependent. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Right on 
through the year. ; 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He is only required 
to make one estimate, but he can cor- 
rect the amount if he wants to. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the important 
point that the gentleman from Kansas 
should bear in mind is that when a man 
makes his declaration of his estimated 
tax 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In April. 
Mr. COOPER. March 15. There was 
a blanket extension of 1 month, which 
made it April 15. When he makes that 
declaration of his estimated tax on 
March 15, as long as he is satisfied with 
it he does not have to do anything else. 
He does have the right to revise that 
estimate if he wants to on June 15 and 
on September 15, and under this bill 
on the following January 15, but if he 
is still satisfied with the estimate that 
he made on March 15, he does not have 
to file any other estimate during the 
year. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He can let that go 
until March 15 of next year if he so 
elects, and then he makes a final return 
and payment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But if he is in 
the brokerage business or livestock 
business, or farm business, or some other 
business like that, then he will have to 
continue to make estimates. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He will not have 
to unless he finds he is too far out of 
line. If he finds that he has estimated 
too much or paid too much he can cor- 
rect his estimate. But if he is satisfied 
that his first estimate is not too large, 
he can go on with his quarterly pay- 
ments based upon his first estimate un- 
der existing law. Farmers do not have 
to file a declaration of estimated tax 
until December 15 under existing law. 
The bill gives farmers until January 15 
after the close of their year to file a 
declaration of their estimated tax. 
However, if they file their final return 
by January 15 following the close of the 
taxable year, they will not, under the 
bill, be required to make any estimate. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does that sit- 
uation change in this bill for 1945, or 
are we going to continue to do that 


same sort of thing under this bill? 


Mr. DOUGHTON. The bill permits 
farmers and others to take advantage 
of its provisions with respect to their 
final estimate or final return for 1944, 
to be made in 1945. 

Mr. COOPER. If the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas will turn to page 
2 of the report, under No. 7, he will re- 
ceive ‘very valuable information on the 
very point on which he is seeking in- 
formation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. I shall not decline 
to yield, because the chairman of the 
committee should furnish any informa- 
tion he can about the bill, but-I believe 
that if I may be permitted to conclude 
my prepared statement I shall cover most 
of the questions that may be raised. 

I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman de- 
scribed the procedure for the wage earner 
who filed his receipt and said that if he 
owed any more money the collector 
would figure it out and bill him for it, 
and he would have to pay it in 30 days. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr, CURTIS. What is the procedure 
if he has overpaid his taxes? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He will get a re- 
fund. The collector figures out the tax 
on the basis of the information fur- 
nished on the withholding receipt. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who makes the refund, 
the collector or the Treasury? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The collector. It 
will be made by the collector to whom he 
sends his receipt. 

Only 10,000,000 will be ‘required or will 
choose to compute their tax. This covers 
those taxpayers with incomes, after busi- 
ness deductions, of over $5,000, and those 
under $5,000 who chcose to itemize their 
actual nonbusiness deductions in lieu of 
using the table. Taxpayers with incomes 
of more than $5,000, in computing their 
tax, may choose ta take a flat standard 
Geduction of $500 in lieu of their non- 
business deductions. In all cases the re- 
turn form will be much simpler than that 
reouired under the existing law. 

It is estimated that under existing law 
there are about 16,000,000 out of the 50,- 
000,000 taxpayers, who are required to 
make declarations of estimated tax. 
This includes businessmen, farmers, agri- 
cultural labor and those whose income 
subject to withholding is more than 
$2,700 in the case of a single person and 
$3,500 in the case of a married person, 
and whose income not subject to with- 
holding exceeds $100. 

Under the bill, there will be 4,000,000 
fewer persons required to make esti- 
mates. If they do not have more than 
$100 from sources not subject to with- 
holding they will only be required to 
make a declaration of their estimated 
tax if their income is over $5,000 if single, 
or $5,500 is married, plus an additional 
$500 for each dependent. 

There has been considerable complaint 
over the difficulties in making estimates. 
This is particularly true with reference 
to the farmer, businessman, and profes- 
sional man, While under the existing 
law an estimate made on March 15 may 
be revised in June, September, and De- 
cember, the taxpayer may be subject to 
penalty if his last declaration underesti- 
mates his tax by more than 20 percent. 

A farmer is not required to make a 
declaration of estimated tax under ex- 
isting law until December 15. Under the 
bill the farmer will not be required to 
make any estimate at all if he files his 
final return on income for the preceding 
year, by January 15. If he does not de- 
sire to make a final return and payment 
on January 15, he may file his final re- 
turn on March 15, 
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The bill further simplifies and liberal- 
izes existing law with respect to charita- 
ble contributions. This subject was 
given most careful study and considera- 
tion by your committee, as we recognized 
the splendid work being performed by 
religious, charitable, and educational 
institutions, many of which are depend- 
ent upon contributions for their exist- 
ence. I know I express the viewpoint 
and desire of the entire membership in 
stating that we are anxious to do every- 
thing possible to aid and assist in the 
continuation of such splendid work. 
Under existing law it is difficult for tax- 
payers to determine the amount of their 
deductible contributions to charities. 
They must first determine their net 
income without any allowance for 
charitable contributions. These total 
contributions cannot exceed 15 percent 
of their net income thus computed. 
They are then required to again 
compute their net income, with the 
charitable deductions included. The 
bill amends existing law so that the exist- 
ing 15 percent limitation for contribu- 
tions shall be 15 percent of the tax- 
payer’s gross income instead of the exist- 
ing 15 percent of net incbme. This has 
the effect of increasing and simplifying 
the allowance for charitable contribu- 
tions, and enables the taxpayer to com- 
pute the same without first having to 
compute his net income. The bill not 
only simplifies the computations for 
those making charitable contributions, 
but also enables them to make larger 
contributions, free of tax, than under the 
existing law. 

The committee carefully considered a 
proposal to grant an additional exemp- 
tion from withholding for those persons 
who signified their intention to contrib- 
ute, or who were regular contributors to 
religious, charitable, or other organiza- 
tions. We found this to be impractical 
of administration, and would seriously 
jeopardize the revenue and place upon 
the employer an additional burden he 
could ill afford under present manpower 
conditions. It would also make difficult, 
if not impossible, the use of the withhold- 
ing tables which are computed on the 
basis of the standard deduction allow- 
ance, We were also advised that it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to properly check and determine whether 
such contemplated contributions had, in 
fact, been made and the fear was ex- 
pressed that such a provision would in- 
evitably lead to great abuse and fraud. 

There are some who fear that the al- 
lowanee of the 10-percent standard de- 
duction, which in no case can exceed 
$500, will have an adverse effect on tax- 
payers’ contributions to charitable or- 
ganizations. I do not share such fears, 
as I do not believe that the great mass 
of contributors do so for the purpose of 
securing a tax reduction, but because of 
the worthy causes such contributions ad- 
vance. Moreover if total deductions are 
in excess of 10 percent of their income 
they are permitted to itemize these de- 
ductions and thereby get the benefit of 
the larger amount. It may be true that 
some taxpayers in the larger income lev- 
els consider the tax-saving effect of con- 
tributions, but the flat allowance of a 
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maximum of $500 will in no way deter or 
influence them in connection with mak- 
ing contributions from a tax-savings 
standpoint. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I un- 
derstand the statement that has been 
made here, and I should like to have it 
confirmed by the chairman if it is a fact, 
the average contribution is about 2% 
percent, and has been. This provides for 
a 10-percent deduction. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes, a 10-percent 
standard deduction allowance if the in- 
come is less than $5,000. However, this 
standard deduction allowance, which is 
secured by using the tax table in the law, 
covers not only charitable deductions, 
but other personal deductions such as 
medical expenses, taxes on a home, in- 
terest on a personal loan, and the like. 
If his income is $5,000 or more, he is al- 
lowed as standard deduction of $590. 
Nobody is forced to take the standard 
deduction. If their actual deductions, 
including charitable contributions, ex- 
ceed their standard deductions, they can 
take their actual deductions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Where 
the income is above $5,000, what is he 
allowed as a deduction? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He can either take 
the standard deduction of 8500, which 
would be 10 percent of $5,000, or he can 
take his actual deductions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The full 
amount he has been giving heretofore? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. So far as the char- 
itable deduction is concerned he can take 
up to 15 percent of his gross income, if 
he itemizes his deductions. Under ex- 
isting law he is limited to 15 percent of 
his net income. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I agree 
with the gentleman that it appears that 
you have liberalized it rather than re- 
stricted it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I am 
afraid the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky might have the impression 
that we are allowing a 10-percent de- 
duction under this bill for charitable 
contributions. This 10 percent must in- 
clude taxes, interest, charitable contri- 
butions, and other deductible items. I 
am fearful that the gentleman was get- 
ting the idea that we had increased it 
from 2% percent to 10 percent. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It includes all de- 
ductions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the 
total income is $5,000 or less, you allow 
8500 clear. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If the total in- 
come is $5,000 or less he can get a stand- 
ard deduction of approximately 10 per- 
cent of his gross income by using the tax 
table, or he can take his actual deduc- 
tions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If it is 
above $5,000, then you include provision 
for that in the tax return? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. He can take a 
standard deduction of $500 or his actual 
deductions if greater than the standard 
deduction of $500. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If it is 
above $5,000? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He can 
take the $500 deduction or itemize the 
actual contributions? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He can take the 
actual deductions that he would be al- 
lowed to take under the law; yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
as I understand it. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. He is not denied 
that privilege at all. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. This bill does not, 
under any circumstances, prevent any- 
body from filing a return and make any 
contribution that he pleases. Of course, 
it will not be considered under the pres- 
ent law, and it will not be under the law 
we will pass now, over 15 percent. But 
as the distinguished chairman says, and 
I think it will be agreed to by all, this 
ninth point in the report is very clear. 
It reads as follows: 

The existing law has been amended with 
respect to deductions for charitable contri- 
butions so as to allow up to 15 percent of 
the adjusted gross income. 


That is just what the chairman said. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Now it is on net 
income. 

Mr. JENKINS. But this makes it 15 
percent of the adjusted gross income. 
The report reads further as follows, “in 
lieu of the present law limit of 15 percent 
of net income.” Before it was 15 per- 
cent of net, and now it will be 15 percent 
of the gross under the new law. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. And the taxpayer 
can give more than he can under the 
present law. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I vield. 

Mr. REED of New York. “Gross in- 
come” simply means income after 
deduction? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. There are 
several fundamental changes, and the 
distinguished gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, was kind enough to men- 
tion some of the fundamental changes 
which I will repeat. It has been neces- 
sary to amend several provisions of exist- 
ing law to carry out the simplification 
program, 

Among the most important are the 
following: : 

First. The bill repeals the Victory tax, 
and thus makes possible the use of a 
single tax base. 

Second. A new normal tax is imposed 
upon the net income of every individual 
in excess of $500. This normal tax is 
necessary in order to retain as taxpayers 
11,000,000 persons now subject only to the 
Victory tax, Your committee felt these 
individuals should continue to pay a 
2205 tax and thus contribute to the war 

ort. 
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Third. The existing normal tax is in- 
tegrated with the surtax. For surtax 
purposes, a uniform exemption of $500 
is allowed per person, that is, the taxpay- 
er is allowed $500 for himself, $500 for his 
spouse, and $500 for each dependent. 

Fourth. Another change of existing 
law made by the pending bill has to do 
with dependents. The bill allows a $500 
exemption for each dependent instead of 
$350 allowed under existing law. The 
definition of dependency is changed by 
eliminating the 18-year-age limit and 
the requirement that those over 18 years 
of age must be mentally or physically in- 
capable of self-support. The bill substi- 
tutes the concept that a dependent is 
anyone for whom the taxpayer furnishes 
over half the support, provided the per- 
son is closely related to the taxpayer, and 
does not have a gross income in excess of 
$500. Under the bill, all persoris with 
gross incomes of $500 and over are classed. 
as taxpayers and may not be claimed as 
dependents by any other taxpayer. 

The existing law with respect to de- 
pendents’ income is amended by the bill. 
For many years, the law has required the 
earnings of an unemancipated child to 
be reported with the income of the par- 
ent. Since the law as to emancipation is 
determined by, and varies according to 
the States, it has been extremely difficult 
to determine whether such earnings are 
includible in the parent’s income, and 
has been practically nonenforceable of 
administration. While it is true that a 
semblance of enforcement might be pos- 
sible in the case of withholding on such 
earnings, the committee felt that such 
earnings not in excess of $500 should not 
be required to be included in the parent's 
income. To require the inclusion of such 
income by the parent, would lead to end- 
less confusion and practically defeat all 
efforts to simplify the individual income 
tax. One need only to consider the 
plight of a taxpayer endeavoring to esti- 
mate the earnings of his minor child 
during the summer vacation, and the es- 
timated deductions to which he might be 
entitled in earning such income in the 
form of depreciation and repairs on his 
lawn mower used in mowing the neigh- 
bors’ lawns, to reach the conclusion that 
such income should not be required to 
be reported by the parent, and that where 
amounts have been withheld from a 
minor child where no final tax liability 
exists, such amounts should be refunded. 

Fifth. Another complication under 
present law is the itemizing of small 
amount of deductions from various 
sources. The bill extends the policy, now 
used on the short form, of allowing tax- 
payers to take a standard amount of 
nonbusiness deductions in lieu of de- 
scribing their actual deductions. All tax- 
payers with less than $5,000 can, by using 
the withholding receipt or the tax table, 
receive approximately 10-percent deduc- 
tions. All taxpayers with income of over 
$5,000 can use a standard deduction of 
$500. Any taxpayer may, if he chooses, 
itemize his actual deductions to take ad- 
vantage of a greater amount. Taxpay- 
ers with certain business deductions may 
take those separately before taking the 
standard deduction. 

Sixth. The new withholding tables, 
which under the terms of the bill will 
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become effective on January 1, 1945, are 
designed to withhold as nearly the actual 
amount of final tax liability as possible 
from those taxpayers with incomes of 
$5,000 or less derived solely from wages 
subject to withholding. The present law 
attempts to withhold the full tax only 
up to $3,000. These tables are con- 
structed on the basis of much narrower 
wage brackets than existing withholding 
tables. This will bring about more ac- 
curacy by narrowing the differential in 
amounts withheld between adjacent wage 
brackets. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
get this straight. Is it not a fact that 
the withholding of taxes from incomes 
does not change until January 1945? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 
You see, we could not niake the change 
this year. It would have caused hard- 
ships upon the employer as well as the 
Government in preparing new forms. 
Moreover, about half of the year will be 
gone when this bill becomes law. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So unaer this 
bill then there will be no difference in 
the withholding of wages or salaries until 
January 1, 1945? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct, 
January 1, 1945. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then after Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, the withholding in practi- 
cally all cases will be increased? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Withholding will 
be increased in some cases but the tax 
will not be increased. There is one thing 
that I want to make clear, about which 
there has been a considerable misunder- 
standing. We withhold the tax as a 
means of collecting the tax. It is not a 
tax at all. This bill will come nearer 
withholding the present amount of tax 
than will the present law, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
means, I believe, that the amount of 
taxes collected from the individual, the 
amount withheld, will be greater after 
January 1, 1945. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The amount with- 
held—but the total tax will not be 
greater. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is that because 
we have not withheld under the 1943 tax 
law a sufficient amount? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We have not with- 
held enough. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So we are go- 
ing to wait until January 1945 before we 
begin withholding more? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We have to, be- 
cause we did not know when this bill 
would become law and unless it became 
law before January 1 next, it would un- 
duly burden the employer, as well as the 
Government and the taxpayer. 

Mr, KNUTSON. And then, of course, 
there was an election coming on and that 
is another reason. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The total amount 
of tax collected from the individual tax- 

- payer will be approximately the same as 
under the present law. Under this bill, 
it is estimated we will collect about $60,- 
600,000 less, but the number of taxpayers 
and the total amount collected will be 
approximately the same, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. How do they 
make up for that difference? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We just lose it. 
However, that is only about three-tenths 
of 1 percent. Out of $17,000,000,000, if 
you will make the calculation you will 
find that $60,000,000 is only about three- 
tenths of 1 percent of $17,000,000,000. 
That is as near as we could come to it. 
We had to make some adjustments and 
we made just as few as possible. We 
set out to relieve the taxpayers from 
complicated returns, and we think we 
have succeeded reasonably well. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If the in- 
creased withholding does not begin until 
January 1945, then our people will still 
have to make out the complicated re- 
turns on March 15 of next year? This 
bill will not simplify the tax return? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. No. The new law 
will apply to the final returns they make 
in 1945 for 1944. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. But, what I 
am inquiring about. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The new law will 
apply to 1944 except the withholding. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Perhaps I did 
not make’ my question as plain as I 
wanted to. Will this law that we are 
now considering eliminate the compli- 
cated forms for the next income-tax re- 
turn, which will be returnable on March 
15, 1945, or will we have to wait until 
March 15, 1946, to get relief? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, no; they will 
not have to wait until March 15, 1946, 
they will be relieved of filing complicated 
forms next March 1945. 

A new simplified tax table is 
provided which may be used by tax- 
payers with adjusted gross incomes under 
$5,000, regardless of the source of their 
income. Under the present law, the use 
of the short-cut tax table in ascertaining 
tax liability is limited to those whose 
gross income is derived solely from sal- 
aries, wages, bonuses, commissions, divi- 
dends, interest and annuities and not in 
excess of $3,000. The new tax table in 
the bill is so constructed as to allow the 
taxpayer a standard deduction of ap- 
proximately 10 percent of his gross in- 
come and its use is optional with the tax- 
payer. This change in existing law will 
allow a greater number of taxpayers to 
use the simple tax table and make un- 
necessary any computation of their tax 
liability. 

Eight. Under the bill, the limitation 
with respect to deduction for medical ex- 
penses is made applicable to the tax- 
payer’s gross income instead of net in- 
come, This results in slightly reducing 
the medical expense allowance, but is be- 
lieved justified in the interest of simpli- 
fication. 

Further studies are being given, not 
only with respect to still greater simpli- 
fication of the individual income tax, but 
also to the corporate tax provisions of ex- 
isting law, and I am hopeful that addi- 
tional simplification will be achieved as 
a result of our continued studies. 

In conclusion, I repeat what I said at 
the outset of my remarks—that this bill 
was unanimously reported to the House 
by the committee and, in my opinion, 
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merits the unanimous approval of the 
membership of the House, for the reason 
that it relieves 30,000,000 taxpayers from 
the necessity of filing regular income-tax 
returns, or computing their tax liability. 
Ten million of the remaining 20,000,000 
taxpayers will no longer be required to 
compute their tax, as the same can be 
determined from a simple one-page tax 
table. It further merits your approval 
for the reason that it will relieve an ad- 
ditional 4,000,000 taxpayers from the 
necessity of making declarations of esti- 
mated tax, and simplifies and removes 
much of the present uncertainty and dif- 
ficulty confronting those who still will 
be required to make such estimates. The 
bill makes other changes in existing law 
which greatly simplify and benefit not 
only the taxpayer but also the admin- 
istration of the individual income tax. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. I want to be as helpful as I 
can in having our bill understood. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
that. As I understand this bill which I 
have before me, the rates are increased, 
are they not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In some cases, 
where necessary for simplification. In 
other cases, the tax burden has been re- 
duced. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But they are in- 
creased according to the items that ap- 
pear on page 3 of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. You are looking at 
the increases in surtax rates. It should 
be borne in mind that the old normal 
tax of 6 percent was merged with the 
new surtax. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Those increases 
take effect as of January 1, 1944, is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is correct. 
The gentleman understands the bill 
pretty well. He is a student of taxation 
matters. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But you will not 
collect any more from the taxpayer’s sal- 
ary check than you are collecting now, 
until the end of 1944? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is right. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So that at the 
end of 1944 the individual will owe more 
tax, of course, than you have collected 
under his salary, but you will, as a matter 
of fact, increase those taxpayers’ taxes, 
will you not? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Some taxpayers 
will pay a little more, others a little less. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But I mean the 
fact is, you will have increased their 
taxes? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. A man with more 
than two dependents will pay less on ac- 
count of the increase in the dependency 
allowance from $350 to $500. The 
more dependents a man has, the more 
his expenses are. The man with fewer 
dependents can pay a little more taxes, 

If you will look at the burden tables 
in the report I think you will understand 
this matter more clearly. The chairman 
endeavored to get a copy of the report 
into the hands of each Member, and 
when we get through with this discus- 
sion if any of you do not understand 
this bill before ws vote on it, or have any 
difficulty in understanding it, or if you 
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are losing any sleep about it, I suggest 
you study the report. Because it is one 
of the clearest reports that has ever been 
presented. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But the chair- 
man has given all of his time and his 
energy now for several weeks and, of 
course, is familiar with the bill. I want 
to get this information direct from the 
chairman. 

One thing further: At the end of a 
year all of these taxpayers, salaried men 
and women, will find that the entire 
amount of their taxes have not been de- 
ducted from their earnings. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, yes; that is 
withheld. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not for 1944; 
they will still owe more taxes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Some will and 
some will not. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In full by the 
amount withheld? k 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Where there is 
under-withholding, additional taxes will 
be due. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr, KNUTSON. I think we ought to 
clear this up. The withholding is not 
a tax; it is merely a method of collecting 
the tax. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That has been an 
erroneous impression in the minds of a 
lot of people; it is not a tax, it is merely 
a method of collecting tax. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
that. The next thing is that certain 
taxes are actually increased. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In some cases, and 
in other cases decreased. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. The gentlemam under- 
stands the increases that are made here 
for dependents, does he not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. They are increased 
from $350 under the present law to 8500. 
In order to make up for that, slight ad- 
justments had to be made here and there 
in the rate schedules. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So that rate 
schedules have been changed in some 
instances? 

Mr. COOPER. In some instances there 
have been some slight changes. For in- 
stance, the first surtax bracket is in- 
creased by 1 percent. In the next four or 
five brackets there is no change at all, 
then in the next few brackets a change 
of 1 percent and so on. There had to be 
some slight adjustment in order to pro- 
vide for the simplification that it at- 
tempted by this bill. ; 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The thing I 
want brought to the attention of the 
House is that some slight changes have 
been made in the tax rates. Iam not say- 
ing they should not be made, but that 
ought to be explained. There have been 
some adjustments in that respect. 

Mr. COOPER. That is fully covered 
in the report. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. That is all set out 
clearly in the report. 

The gentleman will see from page 8 of 
the report where the tax has been reduced. 
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Where there is a minus sign, it indicates 
that the taxes are less. In another part 
of the report the gentleman will find 
where there have been increases. The 
over-all loss in revenue of approximately 
$60,000,000 is a very negligible part of the 
$17,000,000,000; it was as close as we 
could come to it and provide simplifica- 
tion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The next thing 
I want brought out, although it may be 
repetition, is that after January 1 the 
amount of withholding from salaried in- 
comes will be increased, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I should like to 
call to the attention of the gentleman 
from Kansas the fact that if he will 
simply pick up the report he will see from 
pages 8 to 18 tables showing the amount 
of increase or decrease for almost every 
conceivable amount of income. It shows 
increases or decreases as low as one or two 
dollars. If the gentleman will only look 
at the report, he will get all that infor- 
mation in respect to any salary increase 
or decrease, and he will see from the 
comparative tables instances where 
there has been scarcely any change. j 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The report states 
the following in regard to a dependent: 

It is required that the dependent be related 
to the taxpayer within one of the following 
relationships: Child, the descendants of such 
child; a stepchild; a brother, sister, or brother 
or sister by the half-blood, stepbrother, or 
stepsister; parent or grandparent; a step- 
father or stepmother; a niece or nephew; an 
uncle or aunt; a son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, 
or sister-in-law. For the purpose of determ- 
ining whether any of the foregoing relation- 
ships exist a legally adopted child is con- 
sidered as a child by blood. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Then also 
there has been a change in the deduction 
for husband and wife from $1,200 to 
$1,000. 

Mr.DOUGHTON. That is right; it has 
been fixed at $500 each, and $500 for each 
dependent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. For the sake of the 
record at this point it should be noted 
that under existing law exemption ceases 
when a child becomes 18 years of age. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Providing it is a nor- 
mal child and not helpless; but under this 
bill the dependency allowance goes on as 
long as the taxpayer pays more than 
half the expense. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. There is no time 
limit. If the taxpayer pays more than 
half of the child’s upkeep and the de- 
pendent does not earn over $500 a year. 

Mr. COOPER. When the dependent 
becomes a taxpayer himself; but as long 
as a taxpayer contributes more than half 
of the support of a dependent he may 
still deduct for the dependent. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. And if it is less 
than $500 per annum. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And the parent may 
continue the deduction as long as the 
children are in college. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina has consumed 64 
minutes. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure everybody appreciates that any tax 
bill is a complicated matter. This tax 
bill is no exception. When tax bills are 
presented I really feel good that the 
membership will take it upon itself to ask ~ 
questions. I have never seen anybody 
yet who has had the temerity to stand 
before this House and proclaim himself 
a tax expert, for there are so many things 
about taxes that no one man will claim 
to know all about; and when I say that 
I mean the most astute tax man in this 
Congress has something to learn about 
every tax problem. Some contingency 
may arise of which he has never heard. 
For instance; our distinguished chair- 
man for nearly an hour presented his 
views on this tax bill, and I think most 
eloquently and most accurately, but, in 
spite of all that, it has been brought to 
my mind that some things in connection 
with the discussion are not yet very clear. 
But Iam not going to despair about that, 
because I doubt if one taxpayer in a mil- 
lion ever looks at the tax-law when he 
makes up his return. He does not have 
access to the tax laws, and if he did, they 
are so complicated he could not do much 
with them. He has to depend almost 
altogether upon the tax blanks that are 
sent to him by the collector. The prep- 
aration of these tax blanks is the prob- 
lem of the Treasury. That work has 
been very complicated; there is no ques- 
tion about it. Tax blanks have been so 
complicated that the average American 
citizen could not understand them. It 
was really pathetic 3 weeks before the 
15th of March to see literally hundreds 
and thousands of taxpayers standing in 
line for hours here in Washington wait- 
ing an opportunity to consult some of- 
ficial of the Treasury to determine what 
their tax would be. That was the case 
all over the United States. Lawyers in 
little towns like the one I come from 
practically closed shop for 3 weeks before 
the 15th of March and did almost noth- 
ing but fill out income-tax returns. That 
is not a compliment to this Congress, At 
the same time I do not want to criticize 
this Congress because we cannot justly 
criticize the Congress. We would not be 
justified in criticizing the Congress. 
Why? Because in the last 10 years—we 
have heard about it so much—we have 
been in an emergency of one kind or an- 
other nearly all the time, and it is true 
that we have been in some emergencies, 
We are in one now. In those 12 years 
we have had 17 new tax bills, one super- 
imposed upon another—not all alike, 
many different. We have had, for in- 
stance, family exemptions changed three 
or four different times in the last 12 
years. There have been so many changes 
that the taxpayer has been hampered 
and pestered well nigh unto death. 

The public sentiment became so dis- 
tinct, so strong, and so certain about the 
15th of last March that we, the Members 
of the Congress, were given a mandate to 
do something, and we have tried to do it 
in this bill. In this bill, as you know, we 
do not take into consideration the cor- 
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porations. All we deal with in this bill 
is personal income tax. Some of these 
days we are going to bring to the House 
for consideration a simplification bill 
covering corporations. I do not know 
who can live through an ordeal like that 
will be, but eventualy we are going to have 
to come to it. 

There were some members of our com- 
mittee, and I was one, who thought we 
should not tackle this matter piecemeal, 
that we should revamp the tax structure 
in its entirety from the beginning be- 
cause there are such things as fundamen- 
tal principles of taxation. Taxation is a 
real science; it is not guesswork; but 
when you patch it up 17 times in 11 
years, sometimes you do feel that it is 
sort of patchwork. I think we should go 
to work and spend 3 or 4 months with 
experts, with outside help, giving every- 
body a chance to come in, and revamp 
the whole tax structure. But what 
would be the result? We would in effect 
be recodifying the tax laws, and anyone 
who has had any experience in the re- 
codification of laws knows that it is a 
terrific task. The committee, after con- 
sideration, decided that the best we 
could do would be to bring in a bill which 
would result in simplification to as many 
as soon as possible. I dare say that any- 
one who will read the committee report, 
anyone who will look into the matter 
carefully, will come to the conclusion 
that we have done a pretty good job 
when you consider the time consumed 
in the effort. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In connection with 
what the gentleman is saying, about 6 
weeks ago I introduced a joint resolution 
to set up a commission of 15 experts, out- 
siders, to make a study of the whole tax 
system along the same line as was done 
in Great Britain several years ago; then 
have them report back to the Congress as 
early in January next as possible. Their 
report would in part serve as a basis for 
permanent tax simplification and re- 
form. 

Mr. JENKINS. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is to be compli- 
mented for his effort in that respect. 
There is no question but that all over the 
United States, especially in the business 
stratum of the Nation, the people are 
alive and alert to this matter of rebuild- 
ing the tax structure of the Nation. For 
instance, our Republican leader, the mi- 
nority leader of this House, has appointed 
a committee of Members from the Repub- 
lican side to give study to this matter. 
Upon this committee he has placed the 
Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. This committee is at 
work. The people of our country will 
support qust tax measures drawn to deal 
fairly with all classes of the people. 

There is another reason why on the 
15th of March last or about the 15th of 
March there was so much unrest in the 
country. That was due to the fact that 
we had put into effect the withholding 
tax. The withholding tax made millions 
of taxpayers who had never been tax- 
payers before. When we passed a law 
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providing for a withholding tax we took a 
most colossal step into a new field. A 
more colossal step than that has never 
been taken in this country for a long 
time, so far as taxation is concerned. 
But it has been productive of more reve- 
nue going into the Treasury of the United 
States than anyone ever anticipated. A 
few days ago we secured some figures 
from the Treasury which indicated that 
in the first three-quarters of the present 
fiscal year we have taken in over 812,000, 
000,000 directly from withholding. Up to 
that time many people escaped taxation, 
not willfully, maliciously, and illegally, 
but the tax structure was such that they 
were not brought within the purview of 
the law. This withholding tax came 
down upon their heads and about the 
15th of March it was a rather disconcert- 
ing thing to many people, many of whom 
have not gotten over it yet. 

In addition, there was the Victory tax. 
We passed the Victory tax as an emer- 
gency matter. It had been passed only 
a short time when we found we had to 
amend it because complaints were heard 
that some people were able to reduce their 
Victory tax more than others by reason 
of credits for insurance and so forth, 
We finally came to the conclusion we 
should repeal it, and in this law we do 
repeal the Victory tax. 

When we passed the Victory tax, here 
is what we did. We yielded to a demand 
in the country that there were a lot of 
people who were not paying any taxes at 
all. We were yielding to the demand 
that there were many people in the lower 
brackets who would be willing to pay a 
small tax. We therefore levied the Vic- 
tory tax, which was a low-base tax. It 
applied to earnings above $624 per year, 
The Victory tax applied to every man or 
woman or child who earned more than 
$624 a year. 

Now, we come forward and we make a 
gesture of doing a thing that I think 
ought to be done, and I dare say you 
will agree with me. Have you not been 
worried about the difference between the 
normal tax and the surtax? When we 
came along and passed the Victory tax, 
that made three different bases, a Vic- 
tory-tax base, normal-tax base, and sur- 
tax base. They tell us that we cannot 
very well build up a tax structure that 
will throw these three bases together 
into one. I had been hoping that we 
might evolve a plan by which we could 
have just one base, everybody to start 
from one base; but they say we cannot 
do that very well, and when I say “they,” 
I mean the experts of the country. Not 
only our experts and the Treasury ex- 
perts, but other experts outside say that 
if we do that we are going to relieve 
from taxation 11 or 12 million people 
who are now paying taxes and who are 
making no strenuous objections to it. 
So I say when we consider the clamor 
that prevailed all over the country back 
about March 15 last, we can easily ap- 
proc aig that there was some excuse 

or it. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means said, 
there is another factor to be taken into 
consideration. Up to about 4 years ago 
there were only about 4,000,000 people 
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who paid income taxes, You will re- 
member that the income tax is not an 
old tax. Every person here was old 
enough to have voted for the sixteenth 
amendment in 1913. Up to that time we 
did not have such a thing as a Federal 
income tax. However, since that time it 
has grown in financial importance so 
that I should say today that $9 out of 
every $10 the Government spends come 
from the income-tax collections, It has 
developed into a gigantic structure. 
What are we going to do about it? We 
will never give it up. We cannot. It has 
been abused many times, but if we lay 
under it a scientific foundation, as we 
will be able to, we will build up a scien- 
tific superstructure that will be a guide 
to us and it will be a fine system out of 
which the Government can get revenue 
easier than any other, and then all of this 
trouble will be at an end, because, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee said, we will release 
effectively 30,000,000 of these 50,000,000 
taxpayers from the burdens of the com- 
plexities that come from filling out diffi- 
cult tax forms. The list has grown, as I 
have said, from 4,000,000 to 50,000,000, 
and we will bring a measure of freedom 
to 30,000,000 with one streke. I would 
not have you think that it will be as easy 
as a Stroke of a pen, but it will gradually 
be effective. However, it is going to take 
a little time, but we will have to do it 
and we will do it. 


How will we doit? This bill does it for 
the 30,000,000 to which I have referred. 
That is the list of those against whom 
the withholding tax is levied. The em- 
ployer withholds from the wages of the 
employee in an amount equal to the 
taxes of the 30,000,000 taxpayers. The 
employers know how much they earn 
and they deduct a certain percent- 
age provided by law. That is sent to the 
Treasury. The employer gives the man a 
receipt. Now, why should that man on 
the 15th of March be worried about what 
his tax is going to be? Why can we not 
give him a little receipt and enable him 
to satisfy his taxes without too much 
trouble? That is exactly what we are go- 
ing to do in this bill. We are going to 
give him a little receipt. His employer 
will give it to him. On the front of it 
will be written his name, the amount he 
earns and the amount deducted. On the 
back of it there will be some spaces for 
him to fill in. In one of those spaces he 
will insert the number of his dependents 
and give certain other information, such 
as the total of any outside money he may 
have earned in addition to his salary or 
wages. That is put on the list. When 
that goes to the collector, the collector 
will have his auditors go over it and in 
due season that man will get a notice 
that he paid too much or too little. This 
law will apply to 1944 incomes. It is go- 
ing to be no great hardship, because 
whenever the taxpayer puts the facts on 
the back of that little piece of paper, the 
collector will do the jcb for him and he 
will not have to stand in line. When we 
take 30,000,000 out cf the line we will 
have done not only a humane thing but 
we will have done a thing that will be 
fiscally to the advantage of the Govera- 
ment of the United States. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How does 
your employer make allowance, say, for 
the exemption on account of a wife or 
children or dependents when he takes out 
the tax; I mean, under this new bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Here is the way that 
is done. There is the table that has been 
prepared, and in that table there is a 
line for the number of exemptions, and 
there is a line for the amount he earns, 
and that table will have taken into con- 
sideration all these factors. 2 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
table is a part of the bill? 

Mr, JENKINS. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. So the 
employer operates under this table? 

Mr. JENKINS. Absolutely. In some 
cases, if a wage earner is not satisfied 
with it, he can make his own computa- 
tion, and he can go to work and employ 
an accountant to help him, or he might 
be able to do it himself and take his own 
deductions, and at the end of the com- 
putation he might have made a dollar or 
lost a dollar. Regardless of whether the 
employer makes this check the employer 
will have gone ahead and withheld from 
his wages. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under 
the present law a person paying his Fed- 
eral income tax is allowed to deduct the 
taxes he pays to either the county, the 
State, or the city, such as real-estate 
taxes, and other things. What is to be 
done with them in that situation under 
this bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. A lump-sum alow- 
ance is made. A 10-percent allowance is 
made in that case. If he wants to take 
that 10-percent allowance he may do so 
under this table. If he does not want to 
do that, if he wants to claim more, a 
different situation will arise. Take the 
case of aman who is employed and makes, 
say, $200 a month as a railroad man. He 
has a couple of houses he rents out here. 
He will put in on his income the amount 
he received in rent and he will be en- 
titled to take out the taxes, and so forth, 
and if he is not satisfied with that lump- 
sum amount given him he can go to work, 
take his taxes out, and other deductions 
out; but when he does that he cannot 
come under the table. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman made reference to 10 percent and 
15 percent. an £5 

Mr. JENKINS. I mean a man is per- 
mitted under the present law deductions 
for charities up to 15 percent of his net 
income. $ 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
charities? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, out of his net in- 
come. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This tax 
proposition, does that go into the 15 per- 
cent, too? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; that is another 
proposition. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Why did 
the gentleman use that 10 percent? Did 
he misspeak himself or what? 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand it, 
that is a deduction of 10 percent not of 
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the gross income and not of the net in- 
come, but of what they call the adjusted 
net income. In the case of a man who 


makes nothing but a salary, there is no 


such thing as adjusted net income, be- 
cause it only applies to businessmen, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does 
that 10 percent refer to the deductions 
for charity? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; the 10 percent 
includes charitable contributions; but if 
his actual deductions, including his char- 
itable contributions, exceed the 10-per- 
cent allowance, he may choose to take 
his actual deductions instead of his 10- 
percent allowance. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Lou can 
accept that. : 

Mr, JENKINS. He can accept it if he 
wants to. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If his 
salary is up to $5,000. 

Mr. JENKINS. He can do so if he 
wishes. If he does not, he can make 
his own return, but if he chooses to go 
outside of the table, he must itemize his 
deductions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. So the 
workingman must make his return ac- 
cording to this table here or he does not 
have the benefit of this. If he goes out- 
side of that, having a house to rent, and 
so on, he must make a regular return. 

Mr. JENKINS. If his income is less 
than $5,000, that is, if his earnings and 
his other income are less than $5,000, 
and he doesn’t choose to use the tax table 
he must itemize his deductions. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. He is 
no longer under this table then? 

Mr. JENKINS. No. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. It seems to 
me there is considerable confusion about 
this 15-percent exemption for contribu- 
tions. This law does not in any way 
change the existing law as far as the 
15-percent deduction allowable for con- 
tributions is concerned. It does this, 
however: It sets up a standard deduc- 
tion which, if a taxpayer takes advantage 
of it and it is used under withholding, 
he is allowed 10 percent or not in excess 
of $500 for a standard deduction, which 
must consist of contributions to chari- 
table and religious organizations, inter- 
est, and other items. A taxpayer does 
not have to take advantage of it, but if 
he does and uses this form, he must, of 
cour have his wages withheld on that 

asis. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Isit not also true that 
there is no way under this bill that an, 
individual can reduce the amount of 
taxes to be withheld from his pay check 
by reason of contributions or other de- 
ductions? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is right, except to 
the extent that such contributions are 
included in the 10-percent allowance 
ois which the withholding tables are 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How soon 
will this taxpayer get back any amount 
that he overpaid? I understand he is to 
be repaid through the collectors’ offices 
of the several States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Ido not know exactly. 
We have been informed by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue that it will be made as 
soon as reasonably possible. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Because 
some times when the Government owes 
you money, you have a long road to 
travel. 

Mr. JENKINS. Every time you ask 
that question it brings a smile, because 
every man who has had experience with 
the tax department knows they are not 
as anxious to return as they are to collect, 
and that has been our experience. They 
promise to do better on these small re- 
funds, for the refunds are made by the 
collector, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I commend the 
Committee on Ways and Means for their 
diligence in bringing in this tax bill seek- 
ing to simplify the income-tax return. 

The inquiry I wish to make is this: 
What is the primary purpose of the bill 
other than that? Are you seeking to 
eliminate returns from a large number of 
individuals who have a refund coming to 
them instead of owing the Government 
money? Is that the primary purpose? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; these are just 
incidents. This matter of refunding 
money is just an incident, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. . Then this bill will 
eliminate in many cases the necessity for 
filing the return? 

Mr. JENKINS. It will for 30,000,000 
taxpayers; any man whose income is 
altogether wages or salary subject to 
withholding. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It eliminates the 
necessity of the return completely. 

Mr, JENKINS. Except this, that I tell 
you. This little slip that he will get from 
his employer will show how much he has 
earned and how much has been withheld, 
and the employee will fill out two or 
three simple questions on the back of the 
slip and send it back to the collector. 

We had a good deal of discussion in 
the committee about whether we would 
abandon this altogether and just leave 
the man to his employer and the Gov- 
ernment, but we decided that would not 
be fair to the man—the taxpayer—be- 
cause the employer might not make a 
correct report. The employer might find 
it sometimes to his advantage not to 
make a correct report. We require the 
30,000,000 to file these receipts for their 
own benefit. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. In other words, 
you are reducing the amount that is 
going to be withheld. 

Ns JENKINS. No; we do not touch 
at. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. In other words, 
then, you are increasing the tax rate; is 
that it? 

Mr. JENKINS. No, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It is very obvious 
now under the 20-percent withholding 
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that they are paying too much money in 
many cases and they are getting refunds 
back from the Government, which is an 
unnecessary burden on the Govern- 
ment, There is nothing gained by it. 

Mr, JENKINS. I think I can answer 
that question. I think many of these 
refunds now are coming to the uneman- 
cipated children who earned a little 
money working in the factories where 
these taxes were deducted and the 
Treasury has decided to make refunds to 
them. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I received some 
complaints from constituents. who were 
rather substantial businessmen, com- 
plaining about the delay in obtaining re- 
funds. 

Mr. JENKINS. No doubt that is true, 
because this matter of refunds is a slow 
process, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Is not this what 
it amounts to? There is nothing to be 
gained by compelling a large group of 
taxpayers to go through the formality of 
filing returns and then applying for re- 
funds? Why not arrive at some con- 
clusion or rate which would obviate the 
necessity of that? Is that what you 
are trying to do here? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, that is what we 
are trying to do, because we are putting 
in the law a table, a table that will con- 
trol any salary or wage earner under 
$5,000, Three thousand dollars is the 
law now, and 85,000 will be the law after 
this bill becomes a law. 

Mr, CHENOWETH. In other words, 
the amount withheld will be exactly the 
amount of tax he owes the Government? 

Mr. JENKINS. Exactly. That is sup- 
posed to be exactly right. If it is not 
right, that is the reason we give him 
the chance to find out. For instance, 
here is a man who is working for 2 or 3 
employers in the course of a year. 
Maybe he works for 10 different people 
in the course of a year. That fellow is 
going to have a little trouble, because 
one man will say, “Well, I paid him so 
much.” He has gone. He has lost his 
address. This man will have to scratch 
around and see that he gets his proper 
receipts and have them all filed. Buta 
man who works steadily for 1 employer 
the whole year through, I dare say that 
out of the 30,000,000 very few of them 
will have any trouble, because the Treas- 
ury is going to be guided by the same 
table as the employer. 

An employee may say, “Well, I forgot 
to list the proper number of my de- 
pendents,” and he can prove that he did. 
Suppose he reported that he had two 
dependants when as a fact he had three. 
This is a clear mistake. That man ought 
to have a chance to correct that. If too 
much has been withheld against him, he 
ought to have u chance for his refund. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I should like to go 
back for a moment to the question the 
gentleman from Kansas raised, that this 
does not go into effect until the first of 
1945; in other words, we will have to 
repeat next year the same performance 
we saw this year. We will have several 
million people filing returns next year. 

Mr, JENKINS. No; this will apply. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. This withholding 
will be the same this year as last year, 
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they will pay too much money and then 
have a refund coming from the Govern- 
ment. 

` Mr. JENKINS. At least 30,000,000 who 
earn $5,000 or less will have complete 
relief from filing complicated returns. 

Mr, CHENOWETH. But that will not 
go into effect until the first of next year? 

Mr. JENKINS. It applies to this 
year’s taxes. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. But you are not 
changing the amount withheld? 

Mr. JENKINS. The new withholding 
table is not in effect until January 1, 1945. 
But the relief from making complicated 
returns is applicable to 1944 returns filed 
in 1945. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is not the reason 
for that that the withholding would be 
the equivalent of the normal tax and the 
surtax that ordinarily would apply if 
there were no withholding tax? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; so far as tax- 
payers in the first two surtax brackets 
are concerned. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Those under 
ae thousand will not be affected by 
this? 

Mr. JENKINS. This will be for their 
benefit, too. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I think the re- 
funds are going mostly to those under 
three thousand, 

Mr. JENKINS. Does the gentleman 
mean now? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I said before, I 
think a lot of that has come about be- 
cause of a misunderstanding with refer- 
ence to the earning capacity of un- 
emancipated children, and men entering 
the armed services, and working part 
time, and dependents becoming taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I am not talking 
about children; I am talking about indi- 
viduals, adults, who are earning amounts 
where the amount withheld has been too 
much and the Government has to make 
this refund. It entails a large amount 
of bookkeeping, and I do not see the 
necessity for it. I thought you would 
correct that here. 

Mr. JENKINS. We have attempted to 
correct that by trying to make the with- 
holding tables approximate the correct 
tax liability of taxpayers of salaries of 
$5,000 or less. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. He is going to 
make a return of what he made this 
year? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; but not the big, 
buky return. He will have the with- 
holding receipts which I have previously 
referred to. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The refund prin- 
ciple will not be changed, then, until a 
year from the first of the coming year? 

Mr. JENKINS. There is no refund 
principle about it. It is a matter of right. 
If a man pays too much, the Treasury 
must refund as soon as it can. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The same thing 
will happen this year that happened last 


Chairman, 


year, because the law will not take effect 


until the first of 1945. 
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Mr. JENKINS. No; I say that this will 
relieve a lot of that. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I hope so. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; it will; there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Iam not clear as 
to just how that is going to be done. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does not 
this take care of the tax for 1944? 

Mr. JENKINS. Les. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. When 
this receipt is made out next year, it will 
deal with the taxes the man has paid 
in 1944? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is right. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. It is the same 
situation as this year. 

Mr. JENKINS. No, not quite. I am 
afraid our minds have not met on this 
yet. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Before we 
leave these refunds, it should be men- 
tioned, I think, that we have tried to 
adjust more closely the withholding to 
the actual tax in this new bill. We had 
some fairly wide bracket variations in 
the 1942 act. The withholding will not 
be changed during 1944. We are still 
withholding under the Revenue Act of 
1942, Therefore, these adjustments will 
have to be made up to January 1, but 
from that date on the withholding 
should be fairly accurate. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That was the 
point I had in mind, that there would be 
no change in the picture until after 
January 1, 1945. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. That is 
true. There will be a different method 
of filing tax returns. As the gentleman 
from Ohio has stated, this W-2 form can 
and will be filed after January 1. When 
this employee receives the W-2 state- 
ment from his employer, that will con- 
tain the amount of wages he has re- 
ceived. He will write on the back of that 
receipt his name, and the number of his 
dependents, and send that to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. The Col- 
lector will figure the tax, write him a 
note, and say that his taxes were so many 
dollars either overwithheld or under- 
withheld. They will make the adjust- 
ment. But after this tax gets into op- 
eration, the withholding should be fairly 
accurate. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Does the gentle- 
man believe, then, that the large number 
of unnecessary returns will be eliminated 
next year? 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. The large 
number of complicated returns will cer- 
tainly be eliminated, because these 30,- 
000,000 are going to use this W-2 form 
next year. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. They will not 
make a return, then, unless the collector 
tells them they owe some money? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. The col- 
lector will figure their tax for them next 
year. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JENKINS. As the gentleman 
from Kansas says, there are some con- 
siderations that we must not overlook. 
During this year of 1944 we are going to 
have a change in what we have hereto- 
fore called the marital exemptions. They 
are going to be changed, and they are 
going to be changed very materially in 
some cases. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I think we should state 
to the gentleman from Colorado that this 
question of refunds bothered the mem- 
bers of the committee a great deal, but 
we finally decided that in the process of 
changing the withholding rates and grad- 
uating the withholding, and so forth, we 
would make a great mistake to place that 
change into effect during the middle of 
the year 1944, and we thought it was ad- 
visable to defer that change until the 
Ist of January, so that those who had re- 
funds coming from overpayment of taxes 
through withholding in 1943 will more 
than likely have those refunds for the 
tax year 1944. 

Mr. JENKINS. In that connection, I 
think we were given some assurance by 
the Treasury that they would put on an 
extra staff and get that accomplished. 

Mr. They will make the re- 
funds much more quickly than they are 
doing this year. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. But I understand 
the returns will have to be made, which 
makes the refunds necessary. 

Mr. MILLS. The returns the gentle- 
man has in mind will not have to be 
made, it is the W-2 return that will be 
filed by the wage earner after January 
1. 1945. He will not make any computa- 
tion of his tax, as he has had to do in the 


ast. 

8 Mr. CHENOWETH. I appreciate the 
observation of the gentleman. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Iwas much 
interested in these W-2 returns which 
the employee receives from the em- 
ployer. We will have 30,000,000 tax- 
payers who receive these particular W-2 
forms. The collector of internal reve- 
nue advises me that they estimated 
that this year they would have 80,000,000 
of those because of employees’ working 
in different places, but their estimates 
were low. They are going to have 90,- 
000,600 this year of these W-2 forms, 
which shows somewhat the burden we 
have placed on the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not want to be facetious, but the other 
evening I heard a radio commentator 
state that the Committee on Ways and 
Means was planning on increasing the 
exemptions for dependents so that the 
American families would be increased. 
Can the gentleman comment on that, or 
have you considered it, or is it necessary? 
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Mr. JENKINS. I do not know whether 
that is a question of eugenics or soci- 
ology, or Manpower, or national policy, 
but it is hardly a question of taxation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman feel that the number of 
infants can be increased in this country 
if you grant larger exemptions for the 
additional number of children in the 
family? 

Mr. JENKINS. Of course, I think 
childbirth could easily be increased in 
this country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
commentator said they were doing that 
over in Germany. Ido not feel that we 
necessarily have to adopt a German sys- 
tem in order to increase our population 
in this country. 

Mr. JENKINS. To be serious, I will 
say that was given no consideration by 
the committee. 

Let me pass to one other matter, and 
then I will conclude. There is another 
new departure in this bill which I think 
deserves consideration. That is the de- 
parture that changes the family status 
and the family exemption. Heretofore 
we have had what we call family exemp- 
tions, built around the family hearth- 
stone, and we have allowed special en- 
couragement by way of exemptions to 
those who keep families together, the 
heads of families, and so forth. But we 
do away with that. I do not know 
whether it is the best thing or not be- 
cause the family is the basis of American 
life. The figures indicate that this new 
plan is probably a better plan from the 
standpoint of increased revenues. The 
plan adopted in this bill is this: We 
are going to change the definition of 
“taxpayer.” Everybody is going to be 
a taxpayer who has a net income of 
$500 or more. It makes no difference 
how old one is or where he is or 
what his circumstances are. There 
he stands. If he earns more than $500, 


he is a taxpayer. If he is an unemanci- 


pated boy of 14 or 15 years of age and if 
he works and makes over $500 a year, 
he is a taxpayer. He has been elevated to 
the dignified role of a taxpayer. He has 
got to pay his taxes. He is amenable to 
the same law and the same restrictions in 
that respect as his parents are. Hereto- 
fore many a boy has made money and 
the parents have taken it and failed to 
account for it as a part of their income. 
Instead of pressing the parent to account 
for the earnings of the child, we have de- 
cided we are going to put the child on 
his own feet if he makes more than $500 
a year and make him a taxpayer. If he 
makes less than $500, we just leave that 
go. We are not going to hold the parents 
responsible for that. It has been decided 
that is the best policy. 


What else are we going to do? In- 
stead of saying we have family exemp- 
tions we say we have “exemptions.” In- 
stead of the father saying “I have an 
exemption for myself and an exemption 
for my wife, and an exemption for my 
child,” he says, “I have three exemp- 
tions.” They stand out financially, they 
are measured in dollars, each one of them 
is worth $500. Whenever that is done, of 
course, a man with a large family, with 
a large number of these exemptions, will 
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naturally pay less taxes in the long run 
than the man who is a single man or a 
married man without any children. 

I will say that of two of the cardinal 
principles of this whole bill, one of them 
is the fact that we provide an easy sys- 
tem by which the man who works can 
pay his tax without being compelled to 
stand in the long line waiting a chance to 
get the assistance of a tax official to as- 
sist him make out his tax return. And 
we provide a system by which family life 
will be maintained without a man having 
to be squeamish about it. For instance, 
here is an old couple with a daughter 
who has stood by them and worked and 
has kept them together. She has kept 
the family together. Under the present 
law they are not entitled to an exemp- 
tion for that person, because she is over 
18 years of age. Why should they not 
have an exemption? She keeps that 
family unit together. In this law we 
propose to give them that exemption, 
This law will provide an exemption, re- 
gardless of age. 

Let me recapitulate the principal fea- 
tures of this bill: 

First. It brings great relief from com- 
plexities to 30,000,000 taxpayers who are 
primarily wage earners or salary earners 
earning up to $5,000. 

Second. It brings relief to 10,000,000 
taxpayers whose earnings and other in- 
come taken together does not exceed 
$5,000. 

Third. It provides that every person, 
regardless of age who earns $500 or more 
per year is a taxpayer. 

Fourth. That exemptions are changed 
to $500 for husband, $500 for the wife, 
$500 for each dependent child or person 
dependent on the taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that this bill, 
while not perfect, will go a long way to- 
ward providing the simplification that 
the people are demanding. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, “I 
have lived, sir, a long time,” said the 
venerable Franklin at the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention, “and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proof 
T see of this truth—that God governs in 
the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His 
notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without His aid?” In keeping with 
that fundamental belief of a Christian 
Nation, the churches of America plan to 
make the day when our boys assault 
Fortress Europe a day of prayer for their 
safe deliverance. In the calm assurance 
that those prayers will be answered. I 
would like to see some suitable day desig- 
nated as a national holiday to commem- 
orate those who gave their lives in World 
War No. 2 that others might live, and to 
be annually celebrated on a par with the 
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day our ancestors declared their inde- 
pendence. I would like to see the Con- 
gress adopt a recent suggestion of the 
War Department that a national ceme- 
tery be established in every State in the 
Union as an honored and sacred resting 
place for those who, like the young men 
of Athens “gave their bodies to the Com- 
monwealth”, And in order that those 
heroes may receive, as Pericles said of 
the men of Athens, “each for his own 
memory, praise that will never die, and 
with it the grandest of all sepulchres, 
not that in which their mortal bones are 
laid, but a home in the minds of men, 
where their glory remains fresh to stir 
to speech or action as the occasion comes 
by”, I would like to see our Nation adopt 
a national flower which in the spring- 
time may be found blooming in all of 
those naticnal cemeteries—flowers that 
are reborn on what may be the anni- 
versary of invasion day and be a yearly 
reminder of the fact that the bodies of 
those who sleep beneath them will some 
day rise again to become as incorruptible 
as their souls. ; 

The flowering dogwood is not only a 
typical American flowering tree or shrub, 
but one or more of the 16 species of Cor- 
nus is to be found in every State of the 
Union. The white flowering dogwood is 
to be found only in this country. All over 
the world where people love, admire and 
cherish trees, their attention has been at- 
tracted to the dogwoods of America. 
There is an old legend, dating back to the 
earliest missionary work of the Jesuit 
Priests among the Shawnee Indians, to 
the effect that the story of the crucifixion 
impressed the Shawnees strongly, but 
they had not torn away from their age- 
old belief that their own gods had ex- 
clusive control over the trees and shrubs 
and herbs and could do with them as they 
pleased. When Christ was about to be 
crucified, their legend runs, the Indian 
gods were very angry and decreed that 
the wood of no tree that they had created 
should be used for this purpose. Paying 
no attention at all to the gods, the peo- 
ple took the wood of the dogwood tree 
and fashioned the cross of it. The dog- 
wood made no protest—its wood did not 
settle as fast as it was hung, it did not 
rot and fall away. For this offense the 
Shawnee gods turned the dogwood from 
a tall, erect tree into a small, tortured 
one which should bear the cross forever 
afterward in its bloom. The flower’s four 
white bracts are the cross, the notches in 
them show where the nails were driven 
through the Saviour’s hands and the 
stain at the notch is His blood. 

More than half a century ago the pa- 
triotic citizens of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania made the hallowed ground of Val- 
ley Forge a State park to the memory of 
George Washington and his Revolution- 
ary soldiers who won for us our inde- 
pendence and our freedom. Realizing 
that no prettier or more appropriate 
flower or flowering shrub could be had to 
beautify the park than the native white 
flowering dogwood which grew there, the 
landscaping and beautification of the 
park area were built around the dogwood 
as the central theme. One of the dog- 
wood trees standing a short distance 
west of Valley Forge chapel, and now 


over 90 years of age, has been pro- 
nounced by artists and nature lovers to 
be one of the most beautiful trees in the 
world when in the month of May its 
dark and rugged limbs appear to be sup- 
porting a heavy snowfall against a rich 
background of verdant blue grass. Sub- 
sequent plantings of this beautiful tree 
in the Valley Forge State Park have de- 
veloped it into such a unique beauty spot 
that each year, prior to the present war, 
more than half a million people made a 
pilgrimage to Valley Forge to view what 
many regard as the greatest flower show 
in America and to do homage to the 
memory of distinguished heroes. 
Numerous bills have been introduced in 
the Congress to honor and to provide in 
a material way for those who survive the 
present struggle to make safe for future 
generations the rich heritage bequeathed 
to us by the men of Valley Forge. I have 
introduced today a bill to honor the mem- 
ory of those who fall in the struggle. 
That bill designates the white flowering 
American dogwood as our national flower, 
with the hope that it will be used, as indi- 
cated above, to make of each national 
cemetery hereafter established a beauty 
spot comparable to that of Valley Forge. 
The hardness of the wood of those dog- 
wood trees will symbolize for us the irre- 
fragable spirit of the youth of America 
that stormed the portals of Fortress Eu- 
rope, and met undaunted a salute from 
the arsenals of hell. The white petals 
of the flowering dogwood will symbolize 
for us the purity of their cause in which 
the ideals of a freedom-loving Christian 
people triumphed over the barbaric dog- 
mas of a brutal dictator; while their soft 
and natural beauty will glide into the 
darker musings of a sorrowing heart and 
convey the comforting message, He rests 
in peace.” 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 4646, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under special order, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Rowe] has 1 hour 
tospeaktoday. Thatwasanerror. The 
assignment should have been for Wed- 
nesday of next week. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be assigned for Wednes- 
day of next week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Pratt} be allowed to extend his own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, and in- 


clude an editorial from the Dallas News, 
commending the record made by Secre- 
tary Hull. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and to insert an editorial from Il Pro- 
gresso, an Italian newspaper, in New 
York City. y 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Rocers of California (at the 
request of Mr. Ramspeck) for 2 weeks, 
on account of important business. 

To Mr, GALLAGHER (at the request of 
Mr. Smwpson) for 3 days, on account of 
official business. 


INVESTIGATION OF SEIZURE OF MONT- 
GOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to announce that the resolution provid- 
ing for the investigation of the Mont- 
gomery Ward matter will be taken up on 
Friday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman state what time Friday? 
Will it be taken up the first thing or after 
the disposition of the tax bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I presume it would 
be the first order of business on Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 4, 1944, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Wednesday, May 
10, 1944, at 10 a. m., to further consider 
H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equitable 
compensation for useful suggestions or 
inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
o'clock a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend 
section 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (ship construction 
reserve fund). ; 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1499. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
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Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

1500. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1986, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipab Council of St. Croix; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1501. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
transmitting the Thirtieth Annual Report, 
prepared by direction of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, cover- 
ing operations during the calendar year 
1943; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1502. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1986, one copy each of various legisla- 
tion passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 

1503. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated April 6, 1944, advising that, in accord- 
ance with a recent decision of the War De- 
partment General Staff, the confidential 
classification accompanying the letter of 
the Secretary of War transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on March 29, 1943, 
has been removed, and that there is no longer 
any objection to the printing of the letter 
of the Secretary of War transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on March 29, 1943, 
including an interim report from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 27, 1941, together with accompany- 
ing papers, submitting surveys and studies 
of the Hungry Horse Dam, Mont., made un- 
der authority of section 7, of the Flood Con- 
trol Act, approved June 22, 1936, which was 
then referred to the Committee on Flood 
Control; to the Committee on Printing. 

1504. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated April 6, 1944, advising that, in accord- 
ance with a recent decision of the War De- 
partment General Staff, the confidential 
classification accompanying the letter of the 
Secretary of War transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on March 29, 1943, has been 
removed, and that there is no longer any 
objection to the printing of the letter of the 
Secretary of War transmitted to the House 
of Representatives on November 26, 1942, in- 
cluding an interim report from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 27, 1941, together with accompanying 
papers, submitting surveys and studies of 
the Cheat River and tributaries, West Vir- 
ginia, made under authority of section 7, of 
the Flood Control Act, approved June 22, 
1936, which was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

1505. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
dated April 6, 1944, advising that, in ac- 
cordance with a recent decision of the War 
Department General Staff, the confidential 

_ Classification accompanying the letter of the 
Secretary of War transmitted to the House 
of Representatives on March 29, 1943, has 
been removed, and that there is no longer 
any objection to the printing of the letter 
of the Secretary of War transmitted to the 
House of Representatives on March 29, 1943, 
including an interim report from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 27, 1941, together with accompanying 
papers, submitting surveys and studies of 
Ycoughiogheny River, Pa. and Md., made 
under authority of section 7 of the Flood 
Control Act, approved June 22, 1936, which 
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was then referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors; to the Committee on Printing. 

1505. A letter from the Chairman, War 
production Board, transmitting the Eleventh 
Report on the operations of the Chairman 
of the War Production Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1507. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the transportation to their 
homes of persons discharged from the naval 
service because of under age at the time of 
enlistment; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia: Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 4517. A 
bill to remove restrictions on establishing 
post-office branches and stations; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1373, pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 or rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4483) granting an increase of 
pension to Harrison H. Bradford, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANE: s 

H. R.4738. A bill to repeal the automobile- 
use tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 4739. A bill to further amend the act 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

H. R. 4740. A bill to designate the white 
flowering American dogwood as the national 
flower of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 4741. A bill to provide for water-pol- 
lution control activities in the United States 
Public Health Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 4742. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
sistance in the maintenance, expansion, and 
operation of school-lunch and school-milk 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H. J. Res, 271. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 for emergency maternity and infant 
care for wives of enlisted men in the armed 


. forces; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution for a 
tribute of sympathy, friendship, and support 
to the Polish people on the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 526. Resolution for the considera- 

tion of H. R. 4710, a bill authorizing the ac- 
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quisition and conversion or construction of 
certain landing craft and district craft for 
the United States Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the presi- 
dent, Mayaguez Chamber of Commerce, 
Puerto Rico, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to approve 
Insular Affairs Committee's report, which 
recommends restoration of trade to normal 
commercial channels; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


° — 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 4743. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Belle C. Taylor; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 4744. A bill for the relief of the Lubell 

Bros., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 4745. A bill for the relief of S. Carl 
Wolfskill; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4746. A bill for the relief of Harry D. 
Koons; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred, as follows: 


5609. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, demanding that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board grant additional 
certificates of convenience and necessity to 
competing transcontinental air lines that 
will give to Massachusetts through trunk- 
line routes direct to important cities through- 
out the country without the necessity of 
changing at New York; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5610. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of the 
school committee of the city of Somerville, 
Mass., relative to the necessity for the con- 
tinuation of the school-lunch program; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

5611, Also, resolution of members of the 
Somerville Chapter 27 of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, opposing the so-called G. I. 
bill of rights; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5612. Also, resolution of members of Mal- 
den Chapter of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, opposing the so-called G. I. bill of 
rights; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

5613. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: Peti- 
tions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 4, tenth 
ward, Binghamton, N. Y., and signed by 99 
residents of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District, urging the passage of the Hall fur- 
lough bill (H. R. 1504) providing free trans- 
portation during furlough for members of 
our armed forces; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5614. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Jennie E. 
Hovey and others, of Howen County, Mo., 
urging support of House bill 2082, introduced 
by Hon. Josep R. Bryson, of South Carolina, 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war, by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war and until the termination 
of demobilization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 4, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) k 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, refresh our souls and 
restore our faith as in all the bewilder- 
ment of the world’s fiery strife our bur- 
dened hearts seek the quiet sanctuary of 
Thy healing presence. By the mute arms 
of white crosses stretched in alien lands, 
hallowed by the wordless courage of our 
fallen sons, by the invincible legions 
of the dauntless offering their young 
strength and the full cup of the joyous 
years to be, to rid their world and ours 
from the black plague of a pagan cult, 
comes Thy solemn summons to discipline, 
to toil, and to ceaseless prayer, for we, 
too, are scldiers arrayed against the 
common foe. Thou only art our strong 
tower and sure defense amid the flood 
of mortal ills prevailing. Though the 
air be tremulous with anguish and 
anxiety, yet will we not fear. Though a 
host encamp against us, in this will we 
be confident: Thou makest the devices 
of the wicked of none effect. The coun- 
sel of the Lord standeth forever, the 
thoughts of His heart to all generations, 

Keep our goals clear, our hearts pure, 
our spirits courageous, as we never turn 
our backs but march breast forward. In 
the name that is above every name, 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Wednesday, May 3, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

8.698. An act to amend part II of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a); and 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior to conduct 
a survey of the marine and fresh-water fish- 
ery resources of the United Statés, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions, 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
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PERSONNEL OF THE LAND Forces 


A confidential letter from the Secretary 
of War, reporting, pursuant to law, relative 
to the personnel of the land forces on March 
$1, 1944, in active training and service under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating 
all of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law in the cases of 92 individuals whose depor- 
tation has been suspended for more than 6 
months under the authority vested in the 
Attorney General, together with a statement 
of the reason for such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Immigration 


LEGISLATION ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY, VERGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, copy 
of legislation passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Virgin Islands (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted by the twenty-fourth 
annual conference of the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners at 
Phoenix, Ariz., as follows: 

A resolution protesting against the prac- 
tices and activities of the Department of the 
Interior and Truckee-Carson Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Nevada-California, with respect to 
hunting, fishing, and trapping upon the pub- 
lic domain on custodial lands; 

A resolution favoring the enactment of 
legislation to amend the Federal-Aid and 
Wildlife Restoration Act so as to remove 
present restrictions against the use of funds 
thereunder for maintenance and operation 
of projects completed under its provisions; 

A resolution opposing any relaxation of 
the sanitary embargo on the importation of 
meat and meat products from countries 
where the foot-and-mouth disease is epi- 
demic; and 

A resolution favoring certain regulations 
with reference to the migratory waterfowl 
season of 1944-45; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

A resolution favoring removal by the Office 
of Price Administration of ceiling prices on 
beaver pelts and the pelts of fur-bearing 
predatory animals; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

A resolution condemning the practice of 
certain localities of using lakes and streams 
for sewage disposal and urging the inclusion 
of projects for adequate facilities therefor 
in post-war program planning; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A resolution relating to the conservation 
and restoration of fish and wildlife on Indian 
reservations and suggesting certain provisions 
to be embodied in legislation for its regula- 
tion; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A resolution protesting against the crea- 
tion by Executive order of the Jackson Hole 
Monument in the State of Wyoming and 
favoring the enactment of House bill 2241 
to rescind the order; 

A resolution favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide that the reduction of 
overstock of all fish, game, and wildlife in 
national-park areas shall be reserved to 
public hunting and fishing by permits under 
jurisdiction of the States concerned; 

A resolution protesting against the ac- 
quirement by any Federal agency of addi- 
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tional lands in Western States except with 
specific approval of the legislature of the 
State concerned, with reservations of the 
right of public hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping under State jurisdiction; and 

A resolution relating to provision by the 
United States Reclamation Service of 
screens and other devices for the protection 
of fish in waters upon which irrigation, 
power, and industrial development projects 
have been or shall be constructed; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Leo J. Hoff, secretary-treasurer of Barbers 
Local No, 185, of Kansas City, Kans., praying 
for the enactment of the bill (S. 1700) to 
amend the District of Columbia Barber Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ST. LAWRENCE—RESO- 
LUTION OF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present, 
and ask to have appropriately referred, 
a resolution in favor of the development 
of the St. Lawrence River which was 
adopted by the Board of Supervisors of 
Jefferson County, N. Y., on May 1, 1944. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


Resolution 35 


Resolution re development of the St. Law- 
rence River 

Whereas Jefferson County is vitally inter- 
ested in the development of the resources of 
New York State and especially in the devel- 
opment of northern New York; and 

Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence River and the power available in the 
said river will tend to promote the welfare 
of the citizens and residents of the State 
and county; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York by unanimous vote adopted a res- 
olution declaring that this State urgently 
desires that the St. Lawrence River be de- 
veloped to furnish low-cost power to millions 
of power users engagéd in industry, agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits; and 

Whereas the Aikin bill, S. 1385, providing 
for the development of the St. Lawrence 
River, has been introduced in Congress and is 
being considered by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jefferson County Board 
of Supervisors hereby declares its approval 
of the project and petitions the Congress of 
the United States to enact such legislation 
as may be necessary to initiate and complete 
the development of the St. Lawrence River; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board be 
instructed herewith, to send certified copies 
of this resolution to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and to such other officials and 
persons connected with the proposed legis- 
lation as he may deem proper. 


WORLD INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; 


APPEAL OF COMMISSION ON A JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp and appropriately 
referred an appeal sent by the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace 
to the President and the Congress to 
take action immediately to set up a 
world international organization in con- 
formity with the Moscow agreement, 
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This appeal is signed by 1,251 clergymen 
and laymen throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the appeal 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT, THE CONGRESS, 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


We, the undersigned,- believe that the 
time is at hand when a concrete beginning 
should be made to realize the Moscow Dec- 
laration and Connally resolution which rec- 
ognized “the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization. +» We need 
now at least the nucleus of such a general 
international organization in order to pro- 
mote unity of political and diplomatic de- 
cision by the principal United Nations and 
consistency with such aspects of the moral 
law as have been proclaimed by the Atlantic 
Charter and other declarations of the United 
Nations. 

If, however, international organization is 
to serve its purpose of achieving just and 
durable peace, it must from the beginning 
be planned to become universal in member- 
ship and curative and creative in purpose, 

We subscribe wholeheartedly to the affir- 
mation, “six pillars of peace,” of the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace, insti- 
tuted by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, that not only must 
there be the political framework for a con- 
tinuing collaboration of the United Nations, 
but that such collaboration should, as 
quickly as possible, be universal. We also 
believe, with that commission, that the in- 
ternational organization which is established 
should have not merely the task of seeking 
physical security but responsibility to deal 
regularly with conditions which contain the 
seeds of future war. It should be designed 
to seek the change of treaty conditions 
which may develop to be unjust and provoca- 
tive of war; to bring within the scope of 
international agreement those economic and 
financial acts of nations which have wide- 
spread international repercussions; to pro- 
mote the attainment of autonomy as a genu- 
ine goal for dependent peoples; and to assure 
for people everywhere a regime of religious 
and intellectual liberty. 

We appeal to the President, the Congress, 
and the people of the United States to work 
vigorously for practical steps which will 
initiate such an organization. 


INTEREST RATE ON FARM LOANS— 
RESOLUTION BY KANSAS FEDERATION 
OF NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS É 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Kansas Fed- 
eration of National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions at Wichita, Kans., taking a stand 
in favor of the reduction of the rate of 
interest on Land Bank Commissioner 
loans to 4 percent, including new loans 
made by the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion. was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it hereby resolved, That the Kansas 
Federation of National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions at its regular board of directors’ meet- 
ing held in Wichita, Kans., on March 21, 
1944, have adopted the following resolution 
which is of the effect that all Land Bank 
Commissioner loans should be reduced to 4 
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percent and new loans made by the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation should be made 
at that rate of interest effective June 30, 
1944, s 
E. S. PARSONS, 
President. 
Attest: 
Paul. MANN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


RESOLUTION BY KANSAS CITY SYNOD 
OF EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks and appropriately referred a 
resolution adopted at the annual spring 
meeting of the Kansas City synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, at 
Kansas City, Kans., on April 18-20, 1944. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the number of men who would be 
exempted, except for the recent action of the 
Selective Service System, which stops defer- 
ment of pretheological students after July 1, 
1944, is relatively insignificant to the total 
number of men involved; and 

Whereas such action threatens the effective 
functioning of the church in maintaining 
the moral and spiritual health of the Nation 
by cutting off the source of future leader- 
ship; and 

Whereas such action discriminates against 
the uninterrupted flow of men into the call- 
ing of the ministry (as against the Goverm 


ment program assuring such for other pro- 
fessions); and 

Whereas such action in practice becomes 
very discriminating against the churches of 
protestantism: 

Kansas City synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, representing churches and 
pastors in Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma, 
in annual session at Kansas City, Kans., 
April 18-20, vigorously protests such action 
of the Selective Service Commission of re- 
cent date and respectfully insists upon such 
an amendment of the regulation that will 
remove these injustices and restore to the 
church the possibility of preparing an ade- 
quate number of young men for the ministry. 

Dr. D. C. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Kansas City Synod. 
RESOLUTIONS BY LIEUTENANT RICHARD 

S. ROSS CHAPTER 3, DISABLED AMERI- 

CAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR— 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks, and appropriately referred, a 
resolution by the Lieutenant Richard S. 
Ross Chapter 3, Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, Topeka, Kans., 
signed by Carl Adolphson, commander, 
requesting favorable attention to H. R. 
3356, H. R. 3377, and S. 1733. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
or THE WORLD Wan, 


Topeka, Kans., April 27, 1944. 
Hon, CLYDE REED, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Whereas the members of the Lieutenant 
Richard S. Ross Chapter of the Disabled 
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American Veterans, located in Topeka, Kans., 
have noted with much apprehension that, al- 
though H. R. 3356, to provide for an increase 
of 15 percent in all compensation and pension 
payments of disabled veterans of World War 
No. 1 and World War No. 2, plus other bene- 
fits, and H. R. 3377, in effect to provide for an 
increase in the pension payments made to war 
veterans handicapped by permanent and total 
non-service-connected disabilities from $40 
to $50 per month, were passed by the House 
of Representatives last November, they have 
since then been reposing before the Senate 
Committee on Finance; and 

Whereas although that committee saw fit 
to give the right-of-way to the so-called G. I. 
bill of rights, to provide that the Veterans’ 
Administration, on top of its fast-expanding 
responsibilities for service-disabled veterans 
and their dependents, should be further 
overloaded with the administration of pro- 
posed benefits primarily for able-bodied vet- 
erans and their dependents, but has sc far 
failed to give consideration to the other 
above-mentioned bills before such commit- 
tee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Lieutenant Richard S. Ross 
Chapter of the Disabied American Veterans, 
That we hereby call upon the members of the 
United States Senate Finance Committee, 
through our respective Senators, promptly to 
give favorable consideration to those legisla- 
tive bills before such committee, designed to 
provide badly needed additional benefits for 
service-disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents, particularly as to H. R. 3356 and H. R. 
3377, above-mentioned, and of S. 1733, in ef- 
fect to provide that service-disabled veterans 
of this country shall receive the same de- 
pendency allowances as provided by Canada 
for its service-disabled veterans; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of the United States 
Senate from the State of Kansas and to 
newspapers of this community. 

CARL ADOLFHSON, 
Commander. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recor as a part of my re- 
marks and appropriately referred a res- 
olution by the Lieutenant Richard S. 
Ross Chapter 3, Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, Topeka, Kans., 
signed by Carl Adolphson, commander, 
concerning the administration of the so- 
called G. I. bill of rights. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
OF THE WORLD War, 
Topeka, Kans., April 27, 1944. 
Hon. CLYDE REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the members of the Richard S. 
Ross Chapter of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, located at Topeka, Kans., have noted 
with much concern the fact that the right- 
of-way has been given by congressional com- 
mittees to the so-called G. I. bill of rights 
primarily to provide certain post-war assist- 
ance to able-bodied veterans and their de- 
pendents; and 

Whereas we are fearful that if the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is further overloaded 
by being reguired to administer proposed ben- 
efits for able-bodied veterans its efficiency 
will be impaired and its services to and bene- 
fits for disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents will eventually be jeopardized; and 

Whereas we are fearful that if the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is given the responsi- 
bility of administering post-war adjust- 
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ments for able-bodied veterans, the cost 
thereof, in addition to the increasing costs of 
benefits for disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents, will sooner or later cause much 
misunderstanding on the part of the public, 
and may well jeopardize existing and pro- 
posed legislation on behalf of service-dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Richard S, Ross Chapter 
oj the Disabled American Veterans, That the 
Members of Congress from the State of Kan- 
sas be requested to voice their opinions 
strongly against the propos i in the so-called 
G. I. bill of rights (S. 1767) whereby the Vet- 
erans’ Administration would be designated as 
the Federal agency to extend post-war adjust- 
ments for able-bodied veterans, and to in- 
sist that other Federal agencies, with appro- 
priate experience backgrounds, be so dele- 
gated so that any such post-war adjustments 
es may be awarded to able-bodied veterans 
by Congress will not jeopardize existing and 
proposed benefits for service-disabled veter- 
ans and their dependents; be it further 

Resolved, That Members of Ccngress from 
Kansas be reminded that there are several 
legislative bills before Congress, to provide 
badly needed additional benefits for war 
service-dieabled veterans and their depend- 
ents, to the end that war service-disabled 
veterans may be enabled to provide a decent 
standard of living for themselves and their 
dependents, and to pursue the American way 
of life for which they fought and sacrificed 
their health or a part of their bodies, and 
that such Congressmen be further reminded 
that first things should be done first; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the United States Senate 
from the State of Kansas and to the news- 
papers of this community, 

CARL ADOLPHSON, 
Commander. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 3403. A bill to withdraw and restore 
to their previous status under the control of 
the Territory of Hawaii certain Hawaiian 
homelands required for use for airplane land- 
ing fields, and td amend sections 202, 203, 
and 207 of title 2 of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 849). 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

S. 1173. A bill to suspend, as respects ves- 
sels of the Navy or in the naval service, cer- 
tain provisions of the act approved March 3, 
1925, authorizing suits against the United 
States in admiralty for damage caused by 
and salvage services rendered to public ves- 
sels of the United States, and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to settle and pay 
claims for damages caused by vessels of the 
Navy or in the naval. service, or for towage 
and salvage services to such vessels, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
850); 

S. 1880. A bill authorizing the acquisition 
and conversion or construction of certain 
landing craft and district craft for the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 851); and 

S. 1831. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fire at the naval 
advance base depot. Port Hueneme, Calif., on 
January 12, 1944; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 852). 
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ENROLLED EILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution: 

On May 1, 1944: 

S. 45. An act to amend section 3 of the act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. C. 566); 
and . 
S. 1757. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to fix the salaries of officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia.” 

On May 3, 1944: 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361, 365, and 266 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report, which was ordered to lie on 
the table: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


2928) to amend the act entitled “An act to 


fix the hours of duty of postal employees, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 14, 
1935, as amended, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses, 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 4. 

. That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

At the end of said amendment, insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That 
postmasters of the first-, second-, and third- 
classes, and post office inspectors, shall be 
on duty not less than forty-eight hours per 
week, and shall be pald for the additional 
eight hours, as additional pay for working 
such additional time, as follows: 

“Those whose salaries are over $5,000 and 
not over $7,999, 5 percent of their regular 
peacetime salaries; those whose salaries are 
over $4,000 and not over $5,000, 10 percent 
of their regular peacetime salaries; those 
whose salaries are over $2,000 and not over 
$4,000, 15 percent of their peacetime salaries; 
those whose salaries are $2,000, or under, 20 
percent of their peacetime salaries; Provided 
further, That no postmaster whose peacetime 
compensation is $8,000, or over, shall receive 
any additional compensation for such over- 
time work,” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Josian W. BAILEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
T. G. BURCH, 
Tom MURRAY, 
GEORGE D. O’Brien, 
Frep A. HARTLEY, Jr., 
N. M. Mason, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Idaho: 

S. 1890. A bill to provide for the general 

weliare by establishing a system of Federal 
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benefits and by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for the con- 
trol and the eradication of noxious weeds; to 
conserve and protect the agricultural re- 
sources of the several States and of the United 
States; to empower the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make certain rules and regulations 
and prescribe conditions; to raise revenue; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agviculture and Forestry. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1891. A bill for the relief of W. S. Burle- 
son (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Indians Affairs. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma also introduced 
Senate bill 1892, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1893. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of an Office of War Mobilization and 
Adjustment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1894. A bill to provide for the transpor- 
tation to their homes of persons discharged 
from the Naval service because of underage 
at time of enlistment; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


POST-WAR SPENDING—STABILIZATION 
OF THE BOND MARKET 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I take this opportunity to in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to con- 
ditions which should be considered and 
acted upon by the Congress. According 
to the Treasury estimate, as reported by 


‘Dun & Bradstreet, the gross national 


debt at the end of 1944 will be $206,000,- 
000,000. Should the war last through 
1945, the debt will be larger. So at the 
end of the war there is certain to be a 
vast reservoir of purchasing power con- 
centrated in the hands of the people. 
As soon as the war is over the people 
will wish to reinvest a large part of their 
Savings. So there is certain to be a 
large amount of bonds offered for sale, 
and unless some plan is adopted to 
stabilize the market, there may be so 
many bonds offered for sale that the 
open-market price may fall, to the in- 
jury of the public generally. 

While my State of Oklahoma is not 
recognized as a major financial. center, 
yet. we shall have over $1,000,000,000 of 
savings to spend after the war. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an Associated Press dispatch 
dated April 5, outlining the nature of the 
bonds concentrated in the banks of Okla- 
homa. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMANS WILL HAVE BILLION TO SPEND 
AFTER WAR 

Norman, April 5.— As the bureau of busi- 
ness research at the University of Oklahoma 
figures it, Oklahoma will enter the post-war 
period with a billion dollars available for 
consumption goods, 

The figures are as of June 1943, and do 
not take into account additional millions ac- 
cumulated by Oklahomans since. 

The calculations were made by Dr. Charles 
F. Dailey, associate professor of economics 
and head of the bureau. 

Here's the way he arrived at the huge 
aggregate: 

Federal Reserve bank reports set the total 
of demand and time deposits for insured 
banks in Oklahoma at $556,000,000. 
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Government savings bonds, series E, F, and 
G, amounted to about $250,000,000 more. 

Treasury reports show the per capita money 
in circulation at $142, or a total of $18,500,000, 
if each Oklahoman has his share. 

Other Government bonds held in the State, 
postal savings, and time deposits not pre- 
viously counted, figured with the above, make 
the grand total around $1,000,000,000. 

There might be a catch to it, though, Dr. 
Dailey said. 

“There are economists who see the great 
national debt and high tax as counter- 
balancing much of this potential buying 
power,” he stated. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, after the war, if great num- 
bers of holders of Government bonds de- 
sire to sell, it is obvious that there will be 
a shortage of buyers; and if such a thing 
should happen, the price of bonds will 
be driven down to dangerous levels. No 
good purpose would be served by specu- 
lating as to what might happen in such 
an eventuality. 

Having this situation under considera- 
tion, on March 15 last I introduced a very 
brief bill in the Senate proposing to au- 
thorize banks to carry such bonds at par, 
without respect to the current market 
price. While to date neither the Treas- 
ury Department, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, nor the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has reported on the bill, Senate bill 1769, 
Ihave received a number of letters from 
bank officials and others with respect to 
the proposal. Without exception the let- 
ters received up to this time have been 
favorable to the purpose of the measure. 

Pursuant to the sentiments expressed 
and suggestions made in the communica- 
tions received, I have broadened the orig- 
inal bill so as to include savings and loan 
associations. In addition to providing 
that the banks and certain other finan- 
cial institutions may at all times be per- 
mitted to carry and report their bond 
holdings at par, I have added section 2 to 
the bill. Section 2 reads as follows: 

Src. 2. The Federal Reserve banks are au- 
thorized and directed to purchase or accept 
for credit any such bonds, notes, or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness tendered by their mem- 
ber banks, at not less than the par value 
thereof plus any accrued interest thereon: 
Provided, That the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System shall make rules 


and regulations for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this section. 


Typical of the letters received in sup- 
port of the bill, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks a communication 
from Mr. H. C. Brunt, president of the 
Union National Bank, located at Chan- 
dler, Okla. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Union NATIONAL BANK, 
Chandler, Okla., -April 24, 1944. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, j 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear SENATOR: Gen. Roy Hoffman has 
called my attention to Senate bill No. 1769, 
introduced by you and having reference to 
maintaining the book value of United States 
bonds in the hands of banks, trust com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 

I believe your bill is very timely and at the 
same time a very wise provision, and should 
be enacted into law. 
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While I understand the practice of the 
Comptroller's department, in the matter of 
banks, is in keeping with the provisions of 
your bill and has been for some time, yet 
that is only a regulation, and the banks and 
other companies should have the assurance 
of being protected by law. 

In my opinion, if you could get this into 
a provision of law, within the next 30 days, 
it would have a stimulating effect on the 
bond drive that is scheduled for June. 

And in addition, why should not the 
Government seek, by law, regulation, and any 
other means, to maintain the par value of 
its own obligations, against the market 
value that may be influenced by gambling 
propensities? 

The bond buyer can be encouraged to be- 
come a permanent investor, if he has the 
assurance that means are provided whereby 
he is protected to a par basis. 

The funds of banks, trust companies, and 
insurance companies, are all alike in that 
they are trust funds, and protection to them 
is also protection to their customers. 

Hope you have good luck with your bill. 

Very truly, 
H. C. Brunt, President. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
new bill carrying the amendment just 
suggested. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1892) to authorize the carrying of 
obligations of the United States, owned 
by banks, trust companies, savings and 
loan associations, and insurance com- 
panies, at their par value, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
market value of any interest-bearing bond, 
note, or other evidence of indebtedness, 
which is a direct obligation of the United 
States, or which is fully guaranteed by the 
United States as to principal and interest, 
and which is owned by a banking institu- 
tion, a trust company, a savings and loan 
association, or any other institution author- 
ized by the laws of the United States, or of 
any State or Territory thereof, to receive 
deposits of money, or an insurance company, 
is less than the par value thereof, such bond, 
note, or other evidence of indebtedness shall 
be deemed, for the purposes of any require- 
ment of Federal law or regulation, to have a 
value equal to the par value thereof plus any 
accrued interest thereon. 

Src. 2. The Federal Reserve banks are au- 
thorized and directed to purchase or accept 
for credit any such bonds, notes, or certifi- 
cates of indebtedness tendered by their mem- 
ber banks at not less than the par value 
thereof plus any accrued interest thereon: 
Provided, That the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System shall make rules 
and regulations for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this section. 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN IN NAZI-DOMI- 
NATED EUROPE 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, both 
branches of Congress have approved 
overwhelmingly resolutions to allow the 
shipment of food for child feeding in 
certain portions of Nazi-dominated Eu- 
rope. These children should have been 
fed, and could have been fed, months 
ago, as some of the children of Greece 
have been fed from outside sources, 
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May I express the sincere hope that 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, of 
Britain, will allow our State Depart- 
ment to catry ouf the express will of. 
Congress and the American people so 
that all these children may receive food, 
even though it is too late to save the 
lives of many who could have been saved 
if we had adopted a less inhumane policy 
earlier in the war. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a letter and the accompany- 
ing statement, Save Europe’s Children, 
I have just received from Howard E. 
Kershner, chairman of the Temporary 
Council on Food for Europe’s Children, 
of which Herbert Hoover is a member. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Temporary COUNCIL ON FOOD FoR 
EUROPE'S CHILDREN, 
New York, N. F., April 29, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CAPPER: We are most grate- 
ful to every Member of the Senate and House 
for the unanimous passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 100 and House Resolution 221, both of 
which urge child feeding in Nazi-dominated 
Europe. Experience has shown how it can be 
done without aiding the enemy and with 
great benefit to our friends and allies who 
endure every form of torture to help us in 
the struggle against the common foe. Strat- 
egy and humanity unite in urging immediate 
action, 

The vision and wisdom of the Senators 
and Congressmen in this instance show high 
statesmanship and encourages one to believe 
that free, intelligent democratic government 
will not perish from the earth. 

In view of the unanimous action of both 
Houses of Congress and the overwhelming 
expression of public opinion, it is difficult 
to believe that action to save these children 
will be postponed. Evidence of public ap- 
proval is also very strong in England, and 
the governments of the exiled countries con- 
tinue their urgent pleas for their children. 

The approach of invasion emphasizes the 
importance of sending food before commu- 
nication becomes increasingly difficult, 
When we call upon our tortared allies for a 
last effort against the foe, we will want them 
to have the solid encouragement of a little 
food for their children—the most effective 
form of propaganda. 

If the mercy ships with food from South 
America, Africa, and, if need be, a little of 
what we waste, are not started promptly we 
trust that you and your fellow Senators and 
Congressmen will find some way to imple- 
ment the action already taken in the passage 
of the resolutions. 

With congratulations and best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp E. KERSHNER. 


SAVE EUROPE’S CHILDREN 
(By Howard E. Kershner) 

By unanimous vote on February 15, 1944, 
the United States Senate has asked the ad- 
ministration to send food to Europe's starv- 
ing children. 

On April 17, by unanimous action, the 
House of Representatives made the same re- 
quest. 

A Nation-wide Gallup poll on February 11, 
shows 3 votes for feeding to 1 opposed. 

Most of the leading daily papers and peri- 
odicals of the United States have urged child 
feeding in strongly worded editorials. 


Organized labor has demanded that the 
children be saved, 
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The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has long supported child- 
feeding proposals. 

The Catholic archbishops and bishops have 
urged it. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of America has 
approved it. 

Societies, lodges, clubs, organizations, and 
churches have passed innumerable resolu- 
tions of approval. 

Hundreds of thousands have signed peti- 
tions. 

Half a million or more have written letters 
to Washington urging the administration to 
take immediate action to save the children, 

Almost every medium by which public opin- 
ion is gaged shows that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans want the children in 
Nazi-dominated Europe to be fed. 

Support for child feeding in Europe is al- 
most as impressive in Great Britain as in the 
United States. 

Church leaders of all denominations led by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury have long pled 
for it. Labor leaders have urged it. Quan- 
titles of editorials have appeared in leading 
British publications, Many stirring speeches 
have been made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment demanding that food be sent to the 
children. 

The governments in exile supported by 
their military leaders have pled that help be 
sent to their children. They are as anxious 
to win the war and drive the enemy out of 
their countries as we are. They would not 
ask for help if they believed it would prolong 
the war. They think it would promote our 
war effort. They are a part of the United 
Nations group. What right have Britain and 
America to ignore their opinions and their 
desperate pleas for their children? 

Experience in Greece and France has shown 
that the children can be saved without aid- 
ing the enemy. 

The Germans do not take any food going 
to Greece and did not take any of the food 
formerly sent to France. 

The Germans did not reduce the ration 
cards of the children helped. 

By requiring each child fed to consume its 
full portion of local food before it is given a 
supplement of imported food it is certain 
that no equivalent was left over as a result 
of these operations by which the Germans 
could profit even indirectly. 

Not a single ship available for the war ef- 
fort would be used. The food would go in 
neutral ships. 

It would not cost the American people a 
single dollar, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France—the only countries which can now 
be reached—have funds of their own, more 
than sufficient, to pay for the operation. 

No food needed for ourselves would be used. 
According to a statement by War Food Ad- 
ministrator, Marvin Jones, we are still wast- 
ing several times as much food as it is pro- 
posed to send to these children. Sweden has 
asked permission to send food to Belgium 
and the Belgian Congo has done likewise. 
There is food in South America, y 
Venezuela which has important quantities of 
cocoa and fish for sale, Spain has olive oil. 
Other surpluses are available. 

Every month we send through the blockade 
about 50 pounds of food and other relief sup- 
plies to each British and American prisoner 
of war and civilian internee yet we deny a 
Norwegian, Belgian, Dutch, or French soldier 
fighting with our forces permission to use his 
own funds to send food to his starving wife 
and children at home. How can we send food 
through the blockade to our own but deny it 
to those who fight valiantly against the com- 
mon enemy? Prisoners of war, whom we 
rightly feed, work in the German war effort 
yet we starve the children who could not pos- 
sibly assist the war effort of the enemy. 

Hitler knows he has lost this war but if 
we allow him to destroy the surrounding 
peoples he hopes for a better opportunity a 
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generation hence. As quoted by William 
Philip Simms, General yon Stulpnagel, Nazi 
commander in the Paris area, says: 

“What does a temporary defeat matter if, 
through the destruction of people and mate- 
rial wealth in enemy countries we are able 
to secure a margin of economic and demo- 
graphic superiority even greater than be- 
fore?” 

And Marshal von Rundstedt says: 

“One of our great mistakes in the First 
World War was to spare the lives of civilians 
in enemy countries. We Germans must 
number at least twice the population of our 
neighbors, Therefore we shall be compelled 
to destroy at least one-third of the popula- 
tion of all adjacent territories. We can best 
achieve this through systematic malnutrl- 
tion—in the end far superior to machine 
guns * * * starvation works more ef- 
fectively especially amongst the young.” 

We will win the war but lose the peace if 
we allow the peoples who share our ideals to 
be destroyed. 

One way to defeat Hitler is to keep him 
from destroying the freedom-loving peoples 
of Europe. 

If we do not do this our boys will fight the 
next war alone. The armies that would help 
us will not have been born or will be too sub- 
normal mentally and physically to be effec- 
tive. 

Hitler boasts that the Nazis are a superior 
race. They are becoming sc—those who eat 
are superior to those who starve. By feeding 
the children of those who fight for us we 
would give them courage and strength to 
fight harder and so shorten the war, 

In the face of this accumulated evidence 
that the judgment and conscience of man- 
kind wants these children saved it is cer- 
tainly in order to ask, “Mr. President, what 
are we waiting for?” 

The Constitution charges the President, 
through the State Department and as ad- 
vised by the Senate with the responsibility 
for foreign affairs. Child feeding is a ques- 
tion of high policy, The President must 
meet the issue—he cannot avoid it by saying 
it is a military question. Even if it be such, 
the Constitution makes him our highest 
military authority and chief strategist. He is 
the Commander in Chief. He must decide. 
By doing nothing he is deciding the question 
in the negative but he is certainly not escap- 
ing the responsibility for having made that 
decision. If it be a military question why are 
are pleas of military men of the occupied 
countries ignored? Be it remembered that 
among those who have urged child feeding 
are Generals Pershing, Dawes, Disque, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.; Admirals Pratt and 
Byrd; Past Commanders of the American Le- 
gion Hayes, Murphy, and MacNider. The lat- 
ter was also a former Assistant Secretary of 
War. 

Neither can the President escape the re- 
sponsibility by pointing to the objections of 
the British Government. Turkey did not 
take “no” for an answer in the case of Greece 
and started her relief ships with food across 
the Aegean Sea. Now the British, American, 
and Canadian Governments help in feeding 
the Greek people. 

The United States is contributing a full 
share to the war effort. For 3 years we have 
acquiesced in British Government policy. 
One good turn deserves another and we have 
the right to ask Britain to consider our views 
on the matter especially when our views are 
also those of the occupied countries them- 
selves and of a considerable part of the Brit- 
ish people. The stakes are so large—a whole 
generation of children of the democratic na- 
tions of Europe—that we have no right longer 
to stultify our convictions and forsake our 


- impressive record of humanitarian action, 


Strategy and humanity both require that 


` the children be fed, Mr. President, it is your 


move, 
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AVERY'S PRIVATE WAR—ARTICLE BY 
MARQUIS CHILDS 

Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Avery’s Private War,” written by 
Marquis Childs and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 4, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


AFTERMATH OF THE WAR—ADDRESS BY 
CHESTER BOWLES 

Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “What Happens After the War,” 
Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, pub- 
lished by the International Latex Corpora- 
tion, Dover, Del., which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


HATERS OF THE PRESIDENT—EDITORIALS 
FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 

Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “They Hate the President Worse Than 
Hitler: No. 1.“ published in the Philadelphia 
Record of April 25, 1944, and an editorial 
entitled “They Hate the President Worse 
Than Hitler: No. 2,” published in the Phila- 
delphia Record of May 2, 1944, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


OPERATIONS AND METHODS OF O. P. A— 
LETTER FROM JUDGE C. E. ENGER 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Clifford E. Enger, of Austin, 
Minn., president of the Minnesota Municipal 
Judges Association, relative to regulations 
and directives of O. P. A., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN IN NAZI-DOMI- . 
NATED EUROPE 

[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter on the 
subject of the feeding of children in Nazi- 
dominated Europe, addressed by Howard E. 
Kershner to Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives, and also a letter 
addressed by Mr. Kershner to the President 
of the United States, which appear in the 
Appendix. 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 

TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1718) to provide for the 
settlement of claims arising from termi- 
nated war contracts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KıLcorel, which the Chair understands 
has been stated. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciated the arguments offered yester- 
day by the able Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], the able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], and other 
Senators on the question of enacting leg- 
islation to terminate the war contracts 
speedily and expeditiously as the need 
for such termination arises. I feel that 
the entire Senate, in fact the entire Con- 
gress, realizes the need for an orderly 
demobilization of the resources of this 
Nation as soon as the war reaches the 
stage that will permit such a demobiliza- 
tion; but I cannot say, Mr. President, 
that I agree that we must pass in such 
haste, without complete consideration by 
the Members of this body, a bill that 
would turn sums of money over in con- 
tract termination payments to the 
owners of factories and plants that have 
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operated to produce war materials with- 
out adequate planning as to the way in 
which the contracts shall be terminated 
and the order in which they shall be 
terminated. 

It is a well-known fact that we do not 
have merely one plant making plane en- 
gines; we have great numbers of such 
plants, and these plants do not make 
complete engines, but under them are 
thousands of others making parts. We 
do not have merely one plant making 
planes. We have such plants scattered 
all over the country. The same is true 
ol other forms of war material. 

An ill-advised and ill-planned termi- 
nation of contracts, without some central 
control to consider which plants can be 
terminated in the interest of the econ- 
omy of the Nation and for the best in- 
terest of the people, may cause wholesale 
termination in one locality and no ter- 
minationsin others. It may cause whole- 
Sale unemployment in one locality and a 
demand for labor in others. It may cause 
new wholesale migrations of defense 
workers, of which there has already been 
far too much. It may squeeze out the 
small man without taking care of his 
employees. It may terminate a contract 
with ample damages for the termination 
but with no assurance of reconversion of 
the plant to peacetime pursuits to employ 
any people whatsoever. Therefore, it is 
my present belief, as it has been my be- 
lief for some time, that if we consider 
merely one segment of the program of 
reconversion and leave out a central 
planning agency, leave out central di- 
rection, leave out central control, we will 
face just that situation, because, under 
the bill as framed, even the contracts are 
not terminated by any central authority. 
There is no agency in Washington that 
tells the Government departments and 
agencies how they shall allocate the ter- 
minations. . 

The War Department alone in its Serv- 
ices of Supply has seven different pro- 
curement agencies. These, in turn, are 
divided into districts, and each district 
headquarters will arrange its own termi- 
nations, just as it has its own contract 
service. 

Up to the present time, one of the most 
severe criticisms we have encountered in 
the conduct of procurement has been ill- 
advised contract placements. I well re- 
member one city in my State which is a 
perfect example. It is a small city and, 
strange to say, although West Virginia 
does not have 1 inch of coast line, ocean- 
going ships have been built in that city. 
The Navy suddenly decided to double, 
in fact, almost treble, the shipbuilding 
facilities of that small city, and with- 
out conference with the Navy, the Army 
decided to put in a munitions plant 
there. The city was overcrowded. Some 
3,000 additional houses were built, and 
then, all of a sudden, both contracts were 
terminated simultaneously. The in- 
creased work for the shipyard was 
stopped, and the munitions factory was 
shut down. The shutting down of one 
of them would not have hurt the city so 
much, but the shutting down of two of 
them almost wrecked the economy of 
that city. The same thing can happen 
on a larger scale in other places, For 
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instance, if all the airplane contracts in 
Los Angeles should be terminated simul- 
taneously, the domestic economy of Los 
Angeles would be very nearly wrecked. 
But consider what would happen if at 
the same time the Maritime Commission 
should terminate the shipyard contracts 
there. With no planning for conversion, 
this could happen. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
take care of this situation. The first 
thing this Government needs is cen- 
tralized control of these terminations. 
It is not possible, with safety to the 
Nation, to terminate a contract for the 
building of ships merely by paying dam- 
ages to the plant owner, and by storing 
the machinery which he does not need, 
and taking out the partially finished 
material from the plant. There is other 
material in the plant, human material, 
material which must have some way of 
getting to other work, or some way of 
living until other work can be procured. 
Contract termination cannot be complete 
until all facilities of the plant are meas- 
ured, and adequate arrangements made 
for the disposal and the handling of those 
facilities, including the human beings who 
have been working in the plant. 

For that reason, title I of my pro- 
posed amendment sets up a central over- 
all agency, sets up an administrator of 
mobilization and conversion for peace, 
giving to him an advisory board repre- 
senting all segments of our economic 
structure so that he will not be without 
advice from the people. Even the con- 
sumer is included in that set-up. 

In my amendment there is also pro- 
vision for a planned program of recon- 
version and termination, so that the 
plants are not to be closed without con- 
sideration of the effect on the domestic 
economy. All the contracts are not to be 
terminated in one locality simultane- 
ously, so that the roads leading from 
that locality will be filled with people 
with their worldly possessions in push 
carts as soon as the money they have 
saved is spent. 

We know that the war is not over. In 
fact, it is just going into its most serious 
stage. But unfortunately war has 
changed. Material that was badly 
needed last week has become obsolete. 
Plants which made it must be converted 
to making other material. Therefore 
we must now go into the matter of plan- 
ning the orderly conversion of this vast 
war industry we have built up into a 
peacetime industry. 

Only recently we sought to get some 
more automobiles, and the plants natur- 
ally did not want to proceed with part- 
time production, quite logically, and de- 
clined to go into automobile production 
until they were permitted to go into full 
automobile production. The fact that 
we needed even part-time automobile 
production was plain evidence as to the 
need of the civilian economy for the 
civilian products. 

Conversion, if properly planned, if 
properly organized, if properly worked 
out, can be handled in the interests of 
the entire Nation. 

There is much talk of future unem- 
ployment. There is no need for unem- 
ployment after the war if the civilian 
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economy is adequately taken care of and 
if the conversion is planned. We must 
not permit individual planners to pro- 
ceed, each planning in his own way, 
without a central plan, as we are con- 
sidering now permitting a great number, 
probably three or four thousand, to ter- 
minate contracts by payment of liqui- 
dated damages for the termination, by 
removal of unfinished products, and by 
removal and storage of machinery, with- 
out taking care of the needs of the hu- 
man part of the plant. The man who 
operates a machine is just as much a part 
of the plant as the machine he operates, 
just as much as the walls and the roof 
of the plant, because without him the 
plant cannot exist. If we terminate 
without planning for him, without a cen- 
tral plan for the entire program, we will 
have a termination which will lead us 
into the chaos we are seeking to avoid. 

Yesterday it was urged that these con- 
tracts must be terminated in order that 
labor might not be without jobs, but I 
ask, what provision do we have that 
guarantees that the termination money 
will be used to keep the plants running 
on & converted status? We have noth- 
ing except the satisfaction of, let us say, 
liquidated damages for the breach of a 
contract by us, which breach is made 
necessary in the public welfare. There 
is no guarantee, when we terminate a 
contract under the existing bill as 
amended, that the plant which will go 
into civilian industry will produce any- 
thing. 

Legislation hastily passed usually 
brings headaches. As was said yester- 
day, when an effort is made to get a bill 
involving some fifty billion or sixty bil- 
lion dollars through a legislative body, 
with only a few hours, at the most, to 
study its probable effects, it may be ex- 
pected to engender a headache. 

The pending bill has been held up as 
guaranteeing to small business the right 
to continue operations, as helping them 
with the termination of their contracts. 
Yet in the bill itself there is denied to 
them the right to appeal unless the Gov- 
ernment grants that right or takes the 
business over, and that is at the discre- 
tion of the man who terminates the con- 
tract. 

So, as we now stand, we have a ter- 
mination bill before the Senate whose 
sole purpose is to permit the speedy ter- 
mination and liquidation of the assets of 
the prime contractors, to permit them to 
liquidate with their subcontractors, or 
the Government may assume responsi- 
bility, relieve the prime contractor of his 
liabilities to his subcontractors, and pro- 
ceed to liquidate the claims itself. 

There is not a single provision in the 
bill which would compel anyone to con- 
vert to production if he did not wish to, 
even if he felt it was not appropriate 
for him. There is not a single provision 
in the bill providing any method of allo- 
cating the termination, any method of 
deciding whether an airplane plant in 
one town shall be discontinued and in 
another town another plant shall con- 
tinue, whether an engine factory in one 
town shall be discontinued, and not in 
another town, 
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We had an illustration of that in the 
case of a plant which formerly had been 
making radio tubes, a company which 
had two plants, one in one State and 
one in another. The company de- 
cided not to make any more tubes in the 
plant in one State. They did not decide 
to convert the plant, although the other 
plant they owned was in a highly con- 
gested No. 1 manpower area. 

Instead they decided to force the 
movement of some 700 employees from 
an uncrowded area into a crowded area, 
rather than move a few carloads of ma- 
chinery from a crowded area into an un- 
crowded area where they could take bet- 
ter care of their employees, and in fact 
to produce a radio tube more cheaply 
than it could have been produced in the 
crowded area. Wage rates in the 
crowded area were high; living costs were 
much higher; it was impossible to find 
room. It took some 2 months to con- 
vince that corporation that it was more 
economical to move a little machinery 
than it was to force a migration of 700 
individuals. 

With central direction and control the 
question of surplus property, the dis- 
posal of the surpluses in the contracted 
plants, the disposal of the manpower, 
can all be considered when the decisions 
are reached as to which plants shall be 
discontinued. Without centralized con- 
trol each separate bureau will decide 
what plants it wants to terminate, and its 
officials in the field will decide that ter- 
mination. If they suddenly decide that, 
shall we say, Chicago is not a desirable 
site for a plant producing for the Navy, 
they will terminate its contract. 

At the same time the air service may 
decide that it will shut down an engine 
plant there, the ordnance department 
may shut down a plant which makes gun 
mounts, and the Quartermaster Corps 
may shut down some plant which is 
making uniforms. What will be the re- 
sult? We simply will have turmoil in 
Chicago, with people trying to find a way 
to get out. The plants are shut down. 
The contractor in each plant has been 
satisfied. He has been paid his liqui- 
dated damages. His plant is in the 
process of being cleared; money has 
been paid to take care of the clearing 
of that plant, but due to the lack of 
centralized control there is chaos in the 
community. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that with 
the experience of the past to guide us, we 
would do well, before passing legislation 
on the subject, to establish adequate con- 
trols, to set up a central agency. We 
know how hard it is to superimpose the 
controls after an agency is established. 
We know that difficulty in business, in 
government, and everywhere else, be- 
cause we are a highly competitive nation, 
a nation which lives and moves and has 
its being by competition. We are proud 
of our individual accomplishments. We 
are proud of our companies and of our 
plants. With this highly competitive 
life that we lead, and with those in Gov- 
ernment agencies following the same 
trend that the same kind of people in 
business follow, it is very likely that we 
will get a disjointed and poorly balanced 
process of terminating contracts without 
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study being made of national needs, 
without a carefully prepared program 
based upon full knowledge. It is abso- 
lutely necessary in the passage of termi- 
nation-of-contract legislation, first to 
set up central authority to coordinate 
the activities of the entire demobiliza- 
tion, or mobilization and conversion pic- 
ture, in the form of an administrator of 
mobilization and conversion. Second, 
to give to that administrator the advice 
and the experience of representatives of 
all phases of our economy in the form of 
an advisory committee. Third, to fur- 
nish him with a planning agency which 
can study these matters and advise him 
as to a national plan, not the plans of 
individual departments and agencies, but 
on one plan—one plan which is Nation- 
wide in scope. Unless we establish a 
planning agency and create an over-all 
director of demobilization, when we set 
up termination machinery, there is the 
danger of confusion arising from the 
existence of many plans, 

My amendment does not in any way 
amend or seek to change the terms of 
termination in the bill which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. It adds to it 
additional titles, titles which I feel are 
vital to the proper operation of the bill. 
They are not items in conflict with the 
bill, they are not items which detract 
from it, but rather they add to it. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I 
strongly feel the Senate should seriously 
consider the amendment, that the Sen- 
ate should look at termination not as a 
mere satisfaction of, shall we say, plant 
ownership, which is what the pending 
bill does, not simply to satisfy the finan- 
cial needs of the plant owners, not simply 
to get rid of contracts which have been 
entered into and which the changing 
stages of war have made unnecessary, or 
which peace will totally wipe out. 

Senators will remember that after the 
last war we had a very small problem of 
termination, but it waxed rather large 
in the public eye because of some of the 
ways in which it was handled by diver- 
gent groups and divergent agencies. 
This time the problem is much more 
vast. Where after the last war a small 
sum was involved, the proponents of the 
pending termination-of-contracts bill 
insist that at this time it will run into 
$50,000,000,000 or $60,000,000,000. 

Fifty billion dollars or sixty billion dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money properly 
used and properly safeguarded and prop- 
erly planned for will maintain the econo- 
my of the United States, will wipe out 
the necessity of relief which may other- 
wise have to go to people who will be 
thrown out of jobs. It will result in a 
proper replacement of our population 
where that population belongs, and 
proper return of the individuals to the 
place where their best efforts can be 
used in building up and reestablishing 
the competitive economy of the United 
States, of which we have been so proud, 
It will assist in bringing back those who 
have been forced by the needs of our pro- 
duction to leave their homes and go into 
congested areas, 
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In brief, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment, in title I, sets forth the objectives. 
It gives to the Director the necessary 
power to meet his problems. It provides 
for other officers, the contract settle- 
ment or termination directors, the pro- 
gram planning directors, and fixes their 
powers. If we adopt the amendment we 
shall have a planned demobilization. 
If we fail to adopt the amendment we 
shall go into an unplanned contract ter- 
mination, we shall go into a situation 
which we have no assurance will pro- 
vide, in the shortest possible time, the 
needed civilian articles which our people 
are crying for, because there are no 
guaranties provided. We enter upon a 
program under which we may have vast 
unemployment in certain sections, and 
enforced migration to other sections 
where employment may be sought, but 
with no assurances that employment 
may be had. 

Senators ask why this matter is so 
urgent at the present time. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] yes- 
terday very ably called the attention 
of the Senate to one matter which I wish 
to stress a little in closing. Yesterday 
when I asked that action on the bill be 
delayed until next week to afford an 
opportunity to study the various phases 
of the bill and the subject, and to study 
the amendments, it was urged that un- 
less the bill were taken up and passed 
immediately, it would be impossible to 
pass it later, because of the legislative 
calendar. At the same time it was stated 
also that all the things about which I 
am talking would be taken up immedi- 
ately after the passage of the bill. If it 
is impossible, because of the legislative 
calendar, to take any more time for the 
consideration of those matters, the only 
conclusion I can draw is that the pro- 
ponents now seek only contract termina- 
tion this year, with no centralized con- 
trol, no planning, no program, but mere- 
ly the handing out of money to prime 
contractors who have already made fixed 
fees for contracts, many of them operat- 
ing Government plants. 

Therefore, if we are to take the argu- 
ments adduced yesterday, and if we are 
to consider them as sound, the only pur- 
pose right now is this: “Let us get the 
money for the prime contractors, and 
then let us wait until next year“ —if the 
arguments are correct before we take 
care of any planning! but after it had 
become too late to plan. 

We cannot plan a battle after it is 
fought. We cannot plan a national pro- 
gram after chaos has resulted from the 
lack of planning. The planning must be 
done in advance. The controls must be 
set up in advance. We must provide in 
advance for the centralized handling. 
Various phases of the program might 
produce chaos, if there were lack of 
planning to handle the situation in the 
proper way. But with proper handling, 
if we would just permit that to be done 
and it would take only a short time to 
bring that about, if everyone would co- 
operate—we would have that system 
functioning for the best interests of the 
national economy. 

To state the matter in terms of an ex- 
perience which many of us have had, I 
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ask whether we shall retain 3,000 or 4,000 
counsel to settle our contractual differ- 
ences, or whether we shall compromise 
our losses with the prime contractors, 
each on his own basis, without providing 
for anything else. If we do so, then 
“termination” becomes only the pay- 
ment of liquidated damages for breach 
of contract. But as “termination” has 
been held up to the people of the country 
and to the small businessmen—and I 
have heard the small businessman spo- 
ken of a great deal—it is not merely the 
liquidation of damages but it is the con- 
version of a war industry into a peace 
industry, as the changing steps of war 
permit. It is the gradual conversion of 
our population from a war economy to 
a peace economy—not in great jumps 
and jerks, spotted all over the country, 
not with a tremendous amount of suf- 
fering involved, not with the turning 
back into unskilled labor, with no oppor- 
tunity for training, of workers who have 
been partially trained in industry on re- 
petitive work, not by merely disposing 
of a lot of products, but by planned pro- 
gression carefully worked out, by con- 
verting each plant or its workers as its 
products become obsolescent or unnec- 
essary to some other phase of the war 
effort. 

That is the purpose of the amendment. 
In other words, the purpose of the 
amendment is to make the termination 
a complete one, not a liquidation of dam- 
ages for breach of contract. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to read into the Recor the follow- 
ing release which shows the interest of 
the farmers in the proposed amendment. 
The release was issued by the National 
Farmers Union. The heading reads as 
follows: 


The following telegram has been sent by 
the National Farmers Union, President James 
G. Patton, in support of the Kilgore amend- 
ment (S. 1823) to the Murray-George con- 
tract termination bill (S. 1718). 


The release then lists the Senators to 
whom the telegram has been sent. The 
list includes a large part of the member- 
ship of the Senate. 


The telegram is as follows: 


Strongly urge you to support amendment 
to contract termination bill (S. 1718) in- 
corporating amended Kilgore bill (S. 1823). 
We, concurring with three labor organiza- 
tions, feel that enactment of contract ter- 
mination alone will make much more diffi- 
cult consideration and acceptance of other 
vital phases of conversion from wartime pro- 
duction for abundance to peacetime pro- 
duction for abundance. Three phases, con- 
tract termination, conversion including the 
use of Government-owned war plants, facili- 
ties, and materials, and unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and civilian workers 
should be dealt with in a single bill. 

Working farm families can have markets 
for their products at fair prices only if we as 
a people fully use all human and material 
resources to achieve full employment and 
full consumption. The issue is production 
for abundance and peace, under a publicly 
sanctioned program, or production for 
scarcity, privately arranged and publicly 
policed. We urge you to vote for the Kilgore 
amendment which will provide a beginning 
in production for abundance with less regi- 
mentation than would be necessary to main- 
tain scarcity with chronic unemployment 
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and a heavy relief load that would sap our 
strength as taxpayers, producers, and con- 
sumers. 
JAMEs G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 


Mr. President, this telegram has come 
from an organization which is not seek- 
ing unemployment compensation for its 
workers. It is endeavoring to make sure 
that the national economy is kept in 
balance, in order that the farmers may 
sell their products. Their product is 
food. Their interest is in the sale of food 
to the American people. They well re- 
member the days when the farmers of 
the Middle West were burning grain, At 
that time the coal miners of my State 
could not mine coal because the western 
farmers who could not sell their grain 
had no money with which to buy coal. 
Consequently, when the miners could not 
mine the coal, they were unable to buy 
grain to eat. 

The telegram comes from a farmers’ 
organization which asks for nothing ex- 
cept a balanced economy in this country, 
and which believes that mere contract 
termination will not be enough. That 
organization knows, as was patently 
shown yesterday, that if the legislative 
program is as has been stated by the 
proponents of the bill, it probably will be 
impossible to get any of these matters 
handled until next year, It realizes that 
by that time the situation will be so 
badly out of balance that the farmers— 
and I mean by that the dirt farmers; 
they are the ones who really produce— 
will find it impossible to operate properly. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
an item published in Labor’s Monthly 
Survey, of the American Federation of 
Labor, for May 1944: 2 


A. F. OF L. ENDORSES PRINCIPLES OF KILGORE 
BILL 


Provision for the interests of business is 
an urgent need. But we consider that hu- 
man rights are more important than prop- 
erty rights. We believe that the future of 
this country and of the world depends on 
human beings and on their welfare. For 
these reasons the. A. F. of L. has endorsed 
the general principles of the Kilgore bill, 
S. 1823, the only bill which provides for the 
needs of all groups in the economy and which 
makes it possible for these groups jointly to 
function in a coordinated effort for full pro- 
duction and employment. It is the only bill 
which implements the A. F. of L. policies as 
outlined in the A. F. of L. post-war plan. 
It is based on an understanding that neither 
industry nor agriculture can survive with- 
out the sustained purchasing power of work- 
ers fully employed at adequate wages; that 
those who are willing and able to work are 
entitled to jobs at adequate wages, or if 
unemployed through no fault of theirs, they 
are entitled to adequate unemployment com- 
pensation for the period of the emergency; 
that they are entitled to payment of trans- 
portation for themselves and their depend- 
ents to new jobs; that they should have op- 
portunities for further education or retrain- 
ing. The bill further provides for the needs 
of industry in the disposition of Government- 
owned goods and plants, policies regarding 
cutbacks and priorities for the allocation of 
materials with special emphasis on the in- 


terests of small business. 


The bill creates an office of war mobili- 
zation and adjustment to coordinate all 
Federal activities with a view to maximum 
war mobilization and full production and 
employment now, during the reconversion 
and in peacetime, It provides for a director 
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and for a national production-employment 
board consisting of representatives of indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, and the consuming 
public. It also establishes joint industry- 
labor councils for particular industries and 
areas, which are to be set up by the director 
in consultation with the board. Officials of 
the office and other Federal officials concerned 
with war mobilization and post-war adjust- 
ment are to consult regularly with the board 
and with the industry-labor councils. If 
the features of this bill are incorporated in 
the Murray bill, S. 1718, there will be bal- 
anced protection for all. 

We anticipate that with the best of plans, 
there will be at least 11,000,000 unemployed 
during the reconversion period. The length 
of time of their unemployment will depend 
on the speed of reconversion and will vary 
from a few weeks to many months. Many 
workers are in congested war areas where 
there will be no post-war jobs for them. 
They will need information as to available 
jobs, possibly retraining, and funds to pay 
their transportation costs to their new jobs. 

It is a national responsibility to take care 
of a national emergency. Neither the State 
unemployment compensation laws nor the 
present United States Employment Service 
are adequate now to handle the gigantic task 
ahead in helping workers to find jobs or to 
tide them over the period of unemployment. 
We are, therefore, urging: (1) A national em- 
ployment service; (2) Emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation for 2 years and a national 
system thereafter. We point out that our 
armed forces are not professional soldiers 
but returning civilian workers. We urge that 
their demobilization be timed so they can get 
jobs at once. 


The phase of transportation alone is 
of vital importance in contract termina- 
tion. When a plant employing 20,000 
workers is closed, the services of the 
workers may be badly needed elsewhere. 
If they could be picked up by the Em- 
ployment Service and taken to a new job 
and put to work, that would be far bet- 
ter than having them remain and stag- 
nate in the town where the original 
plant was located, hoping against hope 
and listening to rumors from day to day 
to the effect that the plant is to resume 
operations tomorrow. Without plan- 
ning, that is the very thing we shall be 
up against. 

With all these considerations in view, 
I believe it is incumbent upon the Sen- 
ate to study carefully this amend- 
ment and the necessity for establishing 
over-all controls which are so necessary 
to handling contract terminations, I 
strongly urge the Senate seriously to 
consider the amendment to Senate bill 
1718, and, if possible, let us put through 
the entire bill. Let us take care of the 
over-all plan, and not merely seek to pay 
liquidated damages to plant owners. 

Mr. KILGORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have added to the remarks I made a 
short time ago the statement which I 
send to the desk, made by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN], on the sub- 
ject about which I spoke. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 


The so-called Murray-George bill is now 
before the Senate. It provides for the set- 
tlement of claims arising from terminated 
war contracts and for speeding reconversion 
of war production to civilian production as 
war conditions permit, I am glad that this 
measure is now before the Senate, because I 
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believe that is is essential that the question 
of contract termination be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and promptly acted upon. Intelligent 
consideration and speedy action are im- 
perative if the job of reconversion is to be 
accomplished without seriously injuring our 
complicated economic system. Only by such 
an approach can we breach the gap between 
maximum war production and employment, 
and full employment and production in the 
post-war world. 

We know that the period between the can- 
celation of war contracts and the full re- 
sumption of civilian activities will be a most 
difficult one. But we also know that the 
resources of this country in materials, man- 
power, plant facilities, and purchasing power 
are sufficient to create and sustain an econ- 
omy of a higher and better type than that 
which we enjoyed before the war. However, 
we can only create prosperity if we are equal 
to the tasks that confront us. 

The return to peacetime operations will re- 
quire many adjustments. Many of these will 
have to be determined by the Congress, and 
the task of the Government will be to de- 
termine the standards by which business is 
to operate in such a way that businessmen 
will know where they stand. Much, too, will 
depend upon the courage and ability of lead- 
ership in labor. The great gains which labor 
has made must not be imperiled. In this 
connection, our outstanding labor leaders 
have voiced their opposition to piecemeal 
legislation to handle the problems of recon- 
version, with priority given to property legis- 
lation. These leaders have outlined their 
own program to protect war workers against 
unemployment during demobilization. Such 
protection is vital to the welfare of the Nation. 

Many millions are engaged in manufactur- 
ing and mining operations. Any failure to 
provide work for even a small fraction of 
these will have the most serious consequences 
if it should continue for any appreciable 
period. Congress must determine that the 
aftermath of this war shall not be a depres- 
sion in which our returning soldiers and our 
war workers will be without employment. 

In studying and discussing the Murray- 
George bill, I strongly urge my colleagues to 
proceed at once to consider and pass com- 
prehensive legislation dealing with our im- 
portant national production and employment 
problems in the transition from war to peace. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tux- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 77), to establish a Board of Visitors 
for the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That there shall be appointed in the month 
immediately following the enactment of this 
act and in January of each year thereafter, 
a Board of Visitors to visit the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, which shall con- 
sist of two Senators and three Members of 
the House of Representatives, appointed by 
the chairman of the committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, re- 
spectively, having cognizance of legislation 
pertaining to the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, the chairmen of said commit- 
tees being ex officio members of the Board, 
and of one Senator and two Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, respectively: 
Provided, That whenever a member or an ex 
officio member is unable to attend the annual 
meeting as provided in paragraph (b) of this 
section another member may be appointed 
in his stead in the manner as herein provided 
but without restriction as to month of ap- 
pointment, 
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(b) Such Board shall visit the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy annually 
on a date to be fixed by the Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission. Each 
member of the Board shall be reimbursed 
under Government travel regulations for the 
actual expense incurred by him while engaged 
upon duties as a member of such Board. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. The difference between 
the Senate action and the House action 
is very slight. The object is to establish 
a Board of Visitors for the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, and that ob- 
ject would be accomplished by the House 
amendment. The difference relates en- 
tirely to the number to be appointed. As 
passed by the Senate, the joint resolution 
provided for the appointment of four 
Senators, in addition to the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce of the Sen- 
ate, the four Senators to be designated 
by the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. The House amend- 
ment provides for the appointment of 
two Senators by the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce and one by the 
Vice President, with a similar method of 
appointing Members from the House. 

The P ING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing the seizure of Montgomery Ward 
& Co.’s business by the Federal Govern- 
ment, I wish to state that I fully concur 
in and endorse the statements made by 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], in his speech before the United 
States Senate last Tuesday, May 2. 

The Montgomery Ward seizure by the 
Government simply focuses the atten- 
tion of the people on the great issue 
which, in my opinion, involves the very 
essence of constitutional guaranties of 
American liberty. 

I sat on the National War Labor Board 
as one of the original appointees of 
President Roosevelt, and served for a 
number of months as an industry mem- 


ber of that Board. I can say without 


qualification that every industry member 
on that Board, then and since, has rec- 
ognized that the successful prosecution 
of the war to victory is the one out- 
standing objective of all patriotic Amer- 
icans. 

I was opposed to enforced mainte- 
nance of union membership then, as I 
am now, on the ground that there is 
nothing in the law which gives any Gov- 
ernment agency the right to force a man 
to stay in a union, continue as a member, 
pay dues and assessments which are 
ofttimes levied in arbitrary fashion, and 
to do all this as a condition precedent 
to his having the right to work and earn 
a living. $ 

The honest, patriotic American work- 
ing men and women are vitally and un- 
favorably affected by such an order as 
that issued in the Montgomery Ward 
case, which is an infringement and de- 
struction of their constitutional rights as 
free Americans, 

The working people of this Nation 
should realize that the same bayonets 
that are used at the direction of the 
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Chief Executive illegally to seize private 
property can now or at another time be 
used to seize the property of the unions, 
the officials of the unions, and even to 
herd the working people of the Nation 
into submission to the will of some man 
or Government agency, contrary to the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States to all citizens of the 
Republic. 

The President himself said, when he 
failed successfully to solve the coal strike 
situation, “You cannot mine coal with 
bayonets.” I invite attention to the fact 
that a business cannot be successfully 
conducted with bayonets. 

To my mind the whole Montgomery 
Ward issue has been much beclouded 
in discussing what maintenance of 
union membership means, and to becloud 
the issue further there has been injected 
the point that when the National War 
Labor Board issues an order for mainte- 
nance of union membership it gives a 
15-day so-called escape clause, which 
permits any member of the union at that 
time to withdraw within 15 days without 
losing his right to work. 

I ask any American who knows any- 
thing about the operations of organized 
labor unions, if he were in the union and 
the Government became more or less the 
partner of the union in organizing and 
forcing membership upon the working 
people, would he feel safe in going to and 
coming from his work if he availed him- 
self of this 15-day escape clause? 

If he does not know the answer, let 
him ask any honest American working- 
man who has faced this situation, and he 
will explain that it would be a most un- 
comfortable, if not a dangerous, proce- 
dure. Let him ask the workingman’s 
family, who sit up nights waiting for 
him to come home. I know whereof I 
speak because I have received letters 
from wives and daughters of working- 
men who have tried this process of free- 
ing themselves from membership in the 
union. 

The real issue in this case is that the 
administration wished to impose its will 
upon Montgomery Ward, and I believe 
any fair-minded American who will 
analyze the facts will agree that this is so. 

Back in November 1943, when the 
Montgomery Ward collective-bargaining 
contract was about to expire, the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, by the simple 
raising of a hand, could have arranged 
for an election involving only a few 
thousand employees at Chicago. That 
election could have been held, and within 
a very few days it could have been defi- 
nitely known and determined whether 
the C. I, O., serving as collective-bargain- 
ing agent, was supported by a majority 
of the employees of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. in accord with the requirements 
under the law. 

The whole case is as simple as that, 
regardless of the various issues thrown 
into it by the National War Labor Board, 
the Attorney General, or any other Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr. Avery and his associates were 
clearly within their rights in asking for 
an election to determine the correct bar- 
gaining agency under the law. If they 
had substantial reason tọ doubt that the 
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C. I. O. held a majority of the em- 
ployees in its membership, they were 
clearly bound by duty under the law to 
determine the fact. 

No employer has the right, under the 
law, to bargain with any minority group 
regarding wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment for all his employees. 

The people of the United States are 
not interested in the complicated issues 
involved in this case, but they want to 
know that their Government is not be- 
coming the partner of either labor or 
capital when there is a dispute between 
them. 

The people want to know that we are 
not creating dictatorship at home while 
“we are sending millions of our men 
abroad to destroy it. 

The people realize that the principle 
involved in this case can easily lead to 
invoking the same principle against the 
smallest business in the United States if 
it suits the will of those who seek to 
intimidate the American people into 
submission. 

The people want to know that our 
Government agencies are interested in 
settling disputes rather than creating 
quarrels which lead to disunity at a time 
when we need absolute unity in order to 
win the war. 

They want to know that when the 
Government can settle a case, such as 
the Montgomery Ward case, by one 
simple order to hold an election, it will 
be done. f 

The people also want to know that 
Congress will review the powers which 
have been given to the Chief Executive 
in the interest of the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. If Congress finds that 
it has given power which validates such 
an act as took place in Chicago in the 
use of the Army to seize private prop- 
erty, rather than resort to the due proc- 
ess of law prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, then Congress 
will pass a clear, unmistakable law 
which will preserve constitutional guar- 
anties in such a way as not to interfere 
with the successful winning of the war. 

For this reason I was strongly in favor 


of and supported the resolution offered 


by the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], which 
calls for a full and complete investiga- 
tion of the whole situation with the 
expectation that the Congress will cor- 
rect any excess grant of powers which 
it may have given. 

I hope the Chief Executive of this Na- 
tion and other agencies of government 
will recognize that the Constitution of 
the United States is what the American 
people are fighting to preserve and that 
it is the duty of each of us to settle, in 
an American and legal way, promptly 
and amicably, differences that may arise: 

We must avoid the creation of unnec- 
essary quarrels and disturbances. Both 
labor and ownership should remember 
that voluntary cooperation is the foun- 
dation of Americanism and that vic- 
tories obtained today through the use of 
unfair methods may turn out to be the 
disastrous defeats of tomorrow. 

When we speak of preserving the Con- 
stitution of the United States, we must 
always remember that its preservation 
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involves the prior preservation of the 
independence of the three branches of 
the Government. When Mr. Biddle 
states, “The court should not substitute 
its judgment for that of the Executive,” 
he is virtually saying that we should dis- 
regard the independence of the three 
branches of the Government and that 
the court should be subservient to the 
will of the Chief Executive. 

I assert that Attorney General Bid- 
dle's statement, which I have just 
quoted, is one of the most amazing state- 
ments which have come to the American 
people from the present administration. 

Thomas Jefferson left a great admoni- 
tion with the American people when he 
said, “Speak not to me of trusting of- 
ficials. Let them be bound by the chains 
of the Constitution. We have no other 
protection.” 

Woodrow Wilson, who was our war 
President during the First World War, 
stated, “The history of a free people is 
the history of limitations on govern- 
ment.” 

It is the duty of the President of the 
United States to protect, preserve, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States, not only as to acts of the people 
outside the administration, but the very 
acts of the administration itself. 

I think the American people will sub- 
mit to any hardships and suffering nec- 
essary to win the war. But I think they 
are tired of being told that any question 
on their part as to what is necessary 
is proof of lack of patriotism. A healthy 
functioning and cooperative civilian 
economy is just as necessary as armed 
forces for the winning of the war. Un- 
necessary restrictions which disrupt a 
strong civilian economy are a direct in- 
jury to the war effort. The questions in- 
volved in this issue transcend all party 
lines and partisam politics. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the RECORD as a part 


of my remarks, and at the conclusion 
thereof, a letter written to me by Mr. 
Thomas Roy Jones, a former industry 
member of the National War Labor 
Board, and now president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
which is composed of large and small 
business throughout the State of New 
Jersey. 

I may add that the State of New Jer- 
sey held first place in production of war 
materials at the beginning of the war 
and now ranks among the first five States 
of the Union in its productive contribu- 
tion of vital and necessary war materials. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter submitted by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be printed 
in the RECORD, 

(The letter is as follows:) 

May 2, 1944. 
Hon. ALEERT W. HAWKES, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear AL: You and I have been industry 
members of the National War Labor Board 
and therefore are in an especially good posi- 
tion to realize why New Jersey businessmen 
are so concerned with the implications in 
the taking over of Montgomery Ward. We 
hope Congress will investigate this matter 


fully and that the serious issues raised will. 
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be settled on the basis of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Vie believe Congress should conduct a 
thorough inquiry into every aspect of the 
Ward case. Have Federal agencies exceeded 
the scope of their authority in the procedure 
followed by them? The situation in our 
judgment calls for a definition of the Fed- 
eral Government’s war powers in clear and 


simple terms which cannot be misunder- 


stood. 

The New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce has been deluged with letters and 
inquiries since the Montgomery Ward seizure. 
These indicate the tremendous interest in 
our State in this unprecedented action, 

New Jersey businessmen are deeply dis- 
turbed by the argument made in Federal 
court on Monday by Attorney General Biddle 
in his efforts to justify the Montgomery Ward 
action. Mr. Biddle’s statement that “the 
court should not substitute its judgment for 
that of the Executive” is a peremptory de- 
mand by the national administration that 
the courts surrender their constitutional 
function. 

Under the procedure which the Attorney 
General seeks to justify, no business, group, 
or individual activity, war or nonwar, is 
beyond seizure by administration agencies, 
This is a dangerous philosophy and very 
properly is causing deep concern throughout 
the entire country. 

Congress should take immediate steps to 
prevent abuse of wartime powers. Here in 
America, we are not willing to see constitu- 
tional processes and civil rights swept away 
and abrogated in dictatorial fashion. 

We believe that in the seizure of the Mont- 
gomery Ward property the Federal Govern- 
ment has raised issues which must now he 
settled by Congress on the basis of funda- 
mental principles. This is essential if the 
rights of business and labor and the welfare 
of every American citizen are to be pro- 
tected. 

1. Shall any one employer or employee be 
compelled to recognize a union as bargain- 
ing agent for all employees until it has been 
proven by legal election that the union which 
claims to represent the majority of the 
workers has such a majority of members 
in good standing? 

2. Is governmentally enforced mainte- 
nance of union membership a legal and an 
American proceeding? 

3. Is the President empowered to seize an 
industry, not directly engaged in war produc- 
tion, for the purpose of enforcing the deci- 
sions of the War Labor Board which was cre- 
ated to prevent industrial stoppages and 
slow-downs in war industries? 

When the National War Labor Board 
orders maintenance of union membership, 
as it has in the Montgomery Ward and many 
other cases, it means that any person who is 
a member as of a specified date, or thereafter 
becomes a member of the labor organization 
involved, must maintain his membership in 
that union in order to hold his job. This in- 
cludes the payment of dues and assessments 
and compliance with the union rules. The 
union, under such a War Labor Board order, 


can require the employer to fire from his job 


any employee for violation of any of the 
union rules. This places in the hands of 
union officials the power of dictatorship over 
the lives of free American workmen. 

1. We believe in the right of labor to or- 
ganize, to bargain collectively by lawfully 
established processes, and to strike lawfully 
in peacetimes. 5 

We believe in the right of each American 
to choose voluntarily whether he wishes to 
join or not to join or remain a member of 
any labor organization, In like manner we 
believe that each American has the right to 
decide for himself whether he thall be or 
remain a member of any church, fraternal 
organization, society, political party, or any 
other lawful group. The withdrawal or the 
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suspension of the rights of any person to join 
or not to join a private organization imperils 
the individual’s rights with respect to choice 
of membership in any other organization. 

2. We believe that there must be equal 


justice for labor, management, and owner-- 


ship. These three vital factors in American 
life must function together under voluntary 
cooperation, with full respect for law and 
order, with due regard for the rights of each 
group, and with particular regard for the 
rights of the general public. 

3. We believe that it is un-American and 
unnecessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war, and a violation of the liberties of 
any person to force him to remain in a labor 
union and pay dues in order to work and 
earn a living. 

4, We believe that labor has the same deep 
interest as management and ownership in 
avoiding unnecessary and improper seizure 
of property by the Government. All should 
remember that the same army that is used 
to seize business property can be used to 
seize union officials and the property of the 
union members. 

5 The President of the United States has 
said, “You cannot mine coal with bayonets.” 
By the same token, you cannot conduct 
American business with bayonets. 

6. We believe that government must not 
become the partner of any one group—labor 
or business, and in all the disputes that 
arise, government must maintain strict im- 
partiality in the administration of the law 
as established by the Congress representing 
the people, The administrators of govern- 
ment must keep themselves free from the 
charge of influence from pressure groups, 
or of political expediency. 

We recommend that Congress should de- 
cide whether the President and the National 
War Labor Board have acted within or be- 
yond the scope of their authority in the 
procedure which they have followed. The 
Congress should decide promptly whether 
such authority is required for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. We believe the 
American people expect their representatives 
in Congress to define the war powers of the 
Chief Executive in simple and clear terms 
which cannot be misunderstood by the Chief 
Executive or the Government agencies. This 
should be done by the enactment of laws 
which can be clearly construed by our courts 
in wartime as well as peacetime, and in ac- 
cordance with constitutional guarantees. 

We recommend that Congress promptly re- 
view the powers it has granted for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting the war and where ex- 
cessive and unnecessary power has been 
granted, that it should be withdrawn. 

We further recommend that new legisla- 
tion be enacted without delay to prevent 
abuses and unnecessary restrictions of the 
people's rights by anyone. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS Roy JONES, 
President. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING FROM 
` {TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1718) to provide for the 
settlement of claims arising from termi- 
nated war contracts, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
listened with close attention to the re- 
marks made by the able Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and I wish 
to say that I am in full agreement with 
his statement that it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the human side of the problem 
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of reconversion shall be considered in 
connection with the total problem. I 
wish to say also that I am in full accord 
with the statement setting forth a pro- 
gram of required legislation issued by 
the labor organizations of the country 
which was printed in the Record yester- 
day. It would be absolutely unthinkable 
to pass contract-termination legislation 
without following it with an over-all pro- 
gram for reconversion, It is unfortunate 
we did not have the over-all legisla- 
tion ready at the time when the contract- 
termination bill was prepared. It was 
the original intention, indeed, it was the 
fixed policy of the Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning of 
the Senate, under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
to have all this legislation combined in 
one bill, but it was found impossible to 
have the other legislation prepared at 
the time the contract-termination bill 
was finally prepared and ready for con- 
sideration by the Senate. That legisla- 
tion was urgent because of the volume 
of contract terminations. It was only 
on that account that the contract-termi- 
nation feature of the program was di- 
vorced from the over-all legislation. 
The Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning through its chair- 
man [Mr, GrorcE] has promised that it 
will immediately give consideration to 
the other proposed legislation and will 
take every step necessary to have it en- 
acted at the earliest possible moment. 

My committee also has been working 
on the same problem, and recently I sent 
an identical letter to various labor groups 
and also to industry, asking them for 
their recommendations with reference to 
the problem of unemployment. I wish 
to introduce that letter into the Recorp 
at this point, and to call attention to the 
fact we are beginning now to receive let- 
ters from industry answering that com- 
munication. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
April 27, 1944. 

Various industry and labor groups have re- 
quested that provision be made for dismissal 
wages to be paid to workmen rendered un- 
employed on account of termination of war 
contracts, and that employers be reimbursed 
by the Government for any such payments. 
In this connection several requests have 
been received to include a provision to that 
effect in S. 1718, the contract-termination 
bill introduced by Senator Grorcr and my- 
self. In answer to those requests, my staff 
prepared and distributed some time ago a 
preliminary draft of a dismissal-wage pro- 
vision for insertion into S. 1718. 

After careful consideration of the com- 
ments received on the staff proposal for dis- 
missal wages, I have come to the conclusion 
that the medium of dismissal wages is inade- 
quate for the purpose of providing financial 
aid to those who will become unemployed as 
a result of war-contract termination. I be- 
lieve that the only satisfactory way of coping 
with that problem is through unemployment 
compensation. It is my opinion that it will 
be necessary for the Federal Government to 
assist the States in providing more ade- 
quate unemployment compensation and to 
strengthen the financial resources of State 
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unemployment funds. I have come to this 
conclusion for the following reasons: 

1. The problem of unemployment resulting 
from war-contract termination is one of the 
Nation's many war problems. In part at 
least, therefore, the cost of coping with that 
problem ought to be considered a cost of the 
war and, like other war costs, be paid from 
the United States Treasury. Without Federal 
aid, however, the increased burden would 
have to be borne by State unemployment 
funds, and many employers may have to be 
taxed more heavily under experience-rating 
provisions in order to meet increased drain 
on the State funds. 

2. To a large extent, unemployment com- 
pensation during the period of reconversion 
should be considered in the nature of a 
stand-by wage payable while many plants are 
being reconverted to peacetime production. 
Under many present State plans, unemploy- 
ment compensation is inadequate in amount 
and duration for this purpose. Without ade- 
quate stand-by wages many employers would 
be compelled to continue workmen on their 
pay rolls at their own expense, although hav- 
ing no work for them, in order to maintain 
their labor force in readiness when reconver- 
sion is completed. Many employers—espe- 
cially those operating with limited financial’ 
resources—will be financially unable to bear 
such an additional reconversion expense, and 
such employers should not be placed at a 
competitive disadvantage by comparison with 
employers who can afford this expense. 

3. Adequate unemployment compensation 
is essential for the maintenance of the pur- 
chasing power of the masses of our people 
during any period of large-scale unemploy- 
ment. Without maintaining mass purchas- 
ing power, civilian production may be dis- 
couraged because sufficient markets may be 
lacking. 

In support of these views I would like to 
refer you to a recent speech by Mr. James 
F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, given 
before the Academy of Political Science, en- 
titled “Preparation for Peace on the Home 
Front.” After discussing the inadequacy of 
dismissal wages, he stated as follows: 

“The existing State unemployment insur- 
ance laws were framed to meet local condi- 
tions of temporary unemployment and are 
not adequate to deal with the Nation-wide 
problem of reemployment. Demobilization 
must be regarded as a national problem and 
its costs as part of the costs of the war. 

“I think the most constructive approach to 
this problem is to supplement existing State 
unemployment benefits to the extent neces- 
sary to give workers, during the transition 
from war to peace, suitable unemployment 
benefits to be prescribed in a Federal demo- 
bilization law.” 

Iam giving consideration to two plans: 

1. The Federal Government would pay one- 
half of the unemployment compensation paid 
under State unemployment-compensation 
laws. This proposal would not provide for 
any Federal standards as to amount or dura- 
tion of benefits and would leave all action 
with respect to liberalization of present un- 
employment benefits to the initiative of the 
States. For that reason it might not bring 
about the desired results. However, if the 
States wished to act, the money would be 
available. 

2. Under the second plan, @#ederal finan- 
cial aid to any State would be conditioned 
upon the State meeting certain Federal 
standards as to amount, duration, coverage, 
etc., of unemployment benefits. Any State 
which would meet the standards established 
by Congress could elect to receive Federal 
financial aid in either of the two following 
ways: 

(a) Fifty percent Federal reimbursement 
for all unemployment- benefit payments made 
by the State; or 

(b) One hundred percent Federal reim- 
bursement for unemployment payments in 
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excess of those which would otherwise have 
been paid under State law. 

I should greatly appreciate your comments 
on the proposed program of emergency Fed- 
eral financial aid to State unemployment 
funds and the two preliminary plans sug- 
gested for carrying out such a program. 

Sincerely, 
James E. Murray, 

Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
here a letter from Mr. J. Tyson Stokes, 
vice president, legal department, of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. I shall ask 
that his letter be printed in the RECORD, 
but first I wish to call attention to two 
sentences in the letter of Mr. Stokes. 
He says: 


I heartily agree with your, conclusion that 
the only satisfactory way to cope with this 
problem is through unemployment compen- 
sation. 

* * * * * 


This question of unemployment during 
reconversion is so essentially one of national 
economic policy that the cost of Federal aid 

to the States should, I think, be borne by 
all of the taxpayers to the same extent that 
all of the taxpayers bear the cost of war. 


I ask that the entire letter of Mr. 
Stokes be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
Philadeiphia, May 1, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: I have read with 
interest your letter of April 27 in regard to 
S. 1718 and the question of dismissal wages 
to be paid to workmen who become unem- 
ployed as a result of the termination of war 
contracts. 

I heartily agree with your conclusion that 
the only satisfactory way to cope with this 
problem is through unemployment compen- 
sation and that it would not be practical or 
possible to provide for dismissal wages in 
legislation dealing only with the termina- 
tion of war contracts. 

With respect to the two alternative plans 
referred to in your letter, I should prefer to 
see the adoption of plan (1) because I am 
one of those who feel that matters of this 
kind should be handled as far as possible 
by the several States rather than through 
the Federal Government. At least, I think 
the States should have the opportunity to 
cope with the problem and that the Federal 
assistance under plan (1) should be all that 
is necessary to initiate activity on the part 
of each State. I suppose that whether one 
prefers plan (1) or plan (2) depends largely 
on one’s personal political philosophy. 

As to the method of reimbursing the States, 
I believe that either the 50-percent reimburse- 
ment under A or the 100-percent reimburse- 
ment under B would be satisfactory. The 
important , in my opinion, so far as 
Federal reimbursement is concerned is to see 
that the burden of this charge on the Gov- 
ernment falls on all of the taxpayers in the 
country rather than on particular employers 
whose experience rating under the State laws 
may involve larger contributions than other 
employers whose experience rating is more 
favoreble. This question of employment dur- 
ing the reconversion period is so essentially 
one of national economic policy that the cost 
of Federal aid to the States should, I think, 
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be borne by all of the taxpayers to the same 
extent that all of the taxpayers bear the cost 
of war. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Tyson STOKES, 
Vice President, Legal Department. 


Mr. MURRAY. I wish to state further, 
Mr. President, that at a hearing before 
the Military Affairs Subcommittee today 
in which Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives participated, General Hines 
testified on the human aspects of de- 
mobilization and post-war adjustment. 

I asked General Hines if he could sub- 
mit specified recommendations within 2 
weeks. The general stated that he would 
do so within 2 weeks—after discussing 
the matter with the President and with 
Mr. Justice Byrnes. 

From the scope of the subjects covered 
in the testimony I am confidently look- 
ing forward to recommendations from 
General Hines covering the following 
subjects: 

First. The rate of demobilization from 
the armed services, 

Second. The question of treating vet- 
erans and war workers on an equal basis. 

Third. Unemployment compensation 
for workers and veterans, 

Fourth. Education and retraining. 

Fifth. Transportation back home. 

Mr. President, I think that is all I have 
to say at this time. 

Mr. KILGORE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NELL in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Eastland Overton 
Austin Ellender Radcliffe 
Bailey Ferguson Reed 
Ball George Revercomb 
Bankhead Gerry Reynolds 
Bark’ey Gillette Robertson 
Bilbo Guffey Russell 
Brewster tch Shipstead 
Bridges Hawkes Smith 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Buck Kilgore Taft 
Burton Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Bushfield Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla, 
rd McCarran Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Tydings 
Caraway McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Wagner 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Mead Weeks 
Cordon Millikin Wheeler 
Danaher Murdock White 
Da vis Murray Wilson 
Downey O'Mahoney 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. BONE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WaALsH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia, and is, 
therefore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Tru- 
man] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram. 


from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
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The Senators from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWs and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] are detained on public busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
ScRUGHAM] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. ODax- 
TEL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JACK- 
son! is absent attending a funeral. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HOL- 
man], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Moore], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. NYE], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WILLIs] are neces- 
sarily absent, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE, I ask for a division. 

Mr. LANGER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. What is the question on which 
the Senate is voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia to Senate bill 1718. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has asked for a 
division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to have the Rec- 
orD show in regard to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] to Senate bill 1718, 
that if I had had an opportunity to vote. 
on 85 amendment I would have voted 
for it. 

Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to have the Rec- 
onp show the same statement on my 
own behalf as has been made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is before the Sen- 
ate and open to further amendment. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Mr. President; I 
should like to make an inquiry which 
I feel can be answered by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], with re- 
spect to an amendment which we dis- 
cussed, which is proposed to be offered 
on page 83, in subsection (f) of section 
20. That amendment to the committee 
amendment has not been offered, and if 
it is appropriate to offer it at this time 
I should like to do so. 
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Mr. MURRAY. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to. have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In section 20, sub- 
section (f) on page 83, line 23, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “If the of- 
ficer or employee receives therefor no 
benefit or compensation of any kind, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any war con- 
tractor,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “any.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 1718) was passed. 

Mr. MURRAY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am gratified by the speed 
with which the Senate has acted on Sen- 
ate bill 1718 today. I believe that this 
handling of the termination of war con- 
tracts problems shows that Congress is 
capable of coping with the other intri- 
cate problems of our economic readjust- 
ment after the war. However, Congress 
will not have discharged its responsibil- 
ities by the mere passage of Senate bill 
1718. The bill contains general policy 
statements, and makes it the responsibil- 
ity of the contracting agencies and the 
director to carry out those policies. 
The two principal policies of the bill are 
to assure fair settlements and adequate 
interim financing to all war contractors, 
whether they be prime contractors or 
subcontractors, and to protect the in- 
terests of the Government in connection 
therewith. There is, of course, danger 
that those policies may not be carried out 
or, more specifically, that inadequate 
attention may be paid to subcontractors 
in connection with settlements and in- 
terim financing, and that extravagant 
and wasteful settlements may be made. 
Senate bill 1718 specifically provides in 
Section 2 that the “appropriate commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall study each report sub- 
mitted to the Congress under this act 
and shall otherwise maintain continu- 
ous surveillance of the Government 
agencies under the act.” This respon- 
sibility on the part of Congress to see to 
it that the policies laid down by the 
Congress are carried out is a serious one, 
and it must be discharged properly if the 
power of Congress in our democratic 
ee RD Ey DO ne 
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EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE ACT 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 4254 to ex- 
tend for 1 year the provisions of the 
lend-lease legislation. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4254) 
to extend for 1 year the provisions of an 
act to promote the defense of the United 
States, approved March 11, 1941, as 
amended, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one inquiry, if I may, of the 
Senator from Tennessee. Will the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I understood that the 
Senator from Tennessee, the acting 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, had a group of experts working on 
the lend-lease matter, and that we were 
about to receive a report on the general 
operations of lend-lease. I wonder if 
the Senator from Tennessee intended to 
present the report before or during the 
period of consideration of the lend-lease 
measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The Senator is cor- 
rect with respect to the report. I will 
say that there is a call for a meeting at 
1:45 p. m., today, of the subcommittee 
which considered this matter. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is a member 
of that subcommittee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is also to be a 
meeting of the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee at 2 o’clock this afternoon. Un- 
less objection is made, I am going to an- 
ticipate by making a brief statement with 
respect to lend-lease and I shall ask that 
when the report comes in it may be made 
a part of my remarks. Is that satis- 
factory to the Senator from Texas and 
other Senators? If so, I shall make the 
statement now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr., President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was my under- 
standing that the bill would not come 
up for consideration until the report, to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
just referred, was made public. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be made pub- 
lic after 2 o’clock today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When does the 
Senator from Texas desire to take up 
the lend-lease bill—now? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have already 
moved that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bill, so that it may be made 
the pending business. I ask the Chair 
whether action has been taken on my 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Texas 
is still pending. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The motion to pro- 
ceed to consideration of the lend-lease 
measure is pending. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was hopeful that 
consideration of the bill would be post- 


- poned until some of us had had time to 


study the report which is to be sub- 
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mitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt 
that the Senator from Texas would be 
willing that that be done, but I should 
like to submit the report at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that it is my purpose, if the Senate agrees 
to my motion to proceed to consideration 
of the bill, to request the Senator from 
Tennessee to make the report which he 
has in mind, and then, after a very brief 
statement by me as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senate will probably recess until tomor- 
row, so as to give Senators an opportu- 
nity to peruse the report which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will present. 

; Mr. ELLENDER. That is satsfactory 
o me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was about to say 
that I shall ask that the report be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and 
printed as a Senate document, so every- 
one can understand exactly what has 
been done under lend-lease, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
from Texas know whether or not the 
Truman committee has completed its 
report on the lend-lease proposal? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I cannot at the 
moment say about that. I can ascer- 
tain whether it has been completed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was under the im- 
pression ‘that that report would also be 
forthcoming before the question of re- 
newing lend-lease legislation would be 
taken up by the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to be sure I un- 
derstand the program. I have under- 
stood from some conversation which has 
taken place in the Chamber that we 
would proceed now with the lend-lease 
bill, with the understanding that it 
would not be disposed of today, but would 
go over until tomorrow. . 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. And that at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill to- 
morrow the Senate would then recess 
until Tuesday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is the program 
as I understand it, that we proceed a 
short time today on the lend-lease bill, 
and then recess until tomorrow, and that 
tomorrow, when the consideration of the 
bill is completed, the Senate will then 
recess until Tuesday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Before voting on the 
bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. We will vote 
on the lend-lease measure probably to- 
morrow, but I mean in the course of 
things we would then recess from Friday 
until Tuesday. n 

I renew my motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House. 
bill 4254. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4254) to extend for 1 year the pro- 
yisions of an act to promote the defense 
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of the United States, approved March 
11, 1941, as amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will wait a mo- 
ment before he proceeds with his state- 
ment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate has 
favorably reported House bill 4254, sub- 
mitted Report No. 848 to accompany the 
bill, and requests favorable considera- 
tion of the bill by the Senate. The bill 
simply provides for an extension for 1 
year of the so-called lend-lease legisla- 
tion, except that it carries an amend- 
ment which was not incorporated in for- 
mer enactments. The House inserted 
this provision as an amendment to sec- 
tion 3 (b) of the act: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize 
the President in any final settlement to as- 
sume or incur any obligations on the part of 
the United States with respect to post-war 
economic policy, post-war military policy, 
or any post-war policy involving interna- 
tional relations except in accordance with 
established constitutional procedure. 


That is a safeguard which the House 
inserted in the bill, and to which the 
Senate committee agreed. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Tennessee, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, has given very thorough considera- 
tion to the operations of lend-lease in 
connection with appropriations for that 
activity, I yield the floor at this time to 
him in order that he may give the Sen- 
ate a picture of the situation, and in 
order that the report may be printed 
in the Record tonight for the informa- 
tion of Senators in their consideration of 
the bill. It is not my purpose to insist 
upon a vote on the bill today. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, there 
was one point in the statement made by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
to which I should like to invite his at- 
tention at this time. After indicating 
that in the language adopted by the 
House of Representatives there appeared 
a proviso, the Senator explained that its 
insertion is designed to insure against 
having the President in a final settle- 
ment commit us to certain obligations 
which are mentioned. It becomes clear, 
upon reading, that the limitation upon 
the President’s authority to act is pros- 
pective, when one refers to the words “in- 
cur any obligations on the part of the 
United States”; so that in any “final 
settlement,” as the proviso reads, the 
President, under the authority of this 
particular paragraph, would have no 
power to incur any obligations with re- 
spect to post-war economic policy, and 
so forth. I think the Senator will agree 
with me in my understanding that the 
provision is prospective in application 
when it is considered with reference to 

the word “incur.” Is that not correct? 

: Mr. CONNALLY. The language is— 


In any final settlement to assume or incur 
any obligations. 


I assume that what is meant is that 
during the processes of administration 
of this act there will be temporary ar- 
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rangements for settling certain things, 
but that under all the master agreements 
there must be, in the ultimate account- 
ing and reckoning, a final settlement. 
Certainly as to that the President will 
not be authorized to incur or assume 
obligations on the part of the United 
States. 

Mr. DANAHER. I agree with the con- 
struction the Senator has placed on that 
language; and, so far as the word “incur” 
is concerned, that applies prospectively, 
entirely. 

Mr.CONNALLY. I think so. 

Mr. DANAHER. But between now 
and the date of any final settlement it 
is assumedly, at least, possible that 
the President might wish to enter into 
certain obligations. Therefore, I dare 
say, the draftsmen used the word “as- 
sume,” in the language “assume or in- 
cur,” in the sense of limiting any com- 
mitment the President ght make 
between now and the date of the final 
settlement. Is that correct? . 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in the 
main I agree with the Senator; and yet 
I am prepared to take the position that 
this language applying to the final set- 
tlement would havc the effect, accord- 
ing to my theory, of vacating any tem- 
porary or tentative agreements which 
might have been made prior to the final 
settlement, because the final settlement 
will constitute the definitive terms upon 
which the whole program will be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. DANAHER. So that even though 
some unauthorized operations might now 
be undertaken, at the time of final set- 
tlement the President would not look 
to this section as the basis for binding 
action; is that correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. DANAHER, I thank the Senator. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield the floor. 

Mr, McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Tennessee desire to 
have the absence of a quorum suggested? 

Mr. M . No; I believe not. 
I wish to make a statement at this time, 
because I have a committee meeting 
scheduled for quarter to 2 this afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say that 
I hope all Members of the Senate will 
give attention to what the Senator from 
Tennessee has to say about this mat- 
ter; because this bill is merely an au- 
thorization, as the others have been; 
and, of course, the actual appropriations 
have to be passed on by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The Appropriations 
Committee has made a very careful in- 
vestigation and examination of the re- 
ports on the lend-lease operations, and 
Senators probably will derive a better 
understanding from what the Senator 
from Tennessee is about to say than from 
any other source. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I wish to say to the 
Senate that about 4 months ago, as Sen- 
ators will recall, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee borrowed five men from 
certain of the departments for the pur- 
pose of making expert examinations of 
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certain questions of great importance 
which came before the Congress, One 
of the most important of those was 
lend-lease. This committee was put in 
charge of it some time ago. 

On November 26, 1943, the Subcommit- 
tee on Deficiencies submitted to the staff 
of the Committee on Appropriations a 
request for as much information about 
lend-lease as it was possible to obtain. 
The report which will be filed a little 
later, is in answer to the request for 
information made at that time. 

The investigation was made upon a 
suggestion by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrncs], a member of the 
committee, in May 1943, to Mr. Stettin- 
ius. The Senator from Maryland has 
collaborated with the auditors in ar- 
ranging this information in the best 
possible form so that it may be easily 
understood. Mr. Stettinius was then the 
Administrator of Lend-Lease, and since 
that time has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. Mr. Leo T. Crowley 
has been appointed the Administrator of 
Lend-Lease, and is now the Administra- 
tor. 

I wish to say that our staff has met 
with the fullest and most cordial coop- 
eration and assistance from all depart- 
ments and agencies concerned, including 
the interdepartmental committee, and 
I am very much pleased with the nature 
and value of the work of the expert staff 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
We tried it out. As Senators know, the 
Appropriations Committee has only four 
clerical assistants, all told; namely, one 
stenographer, one clerk, and two expert 
clerks—Mr. Smith, the secretary of the 
committee, and Mr. Tolbert, the assist- 
ant secretary. An immense amount of 
work has devolved upon them during this 
war. This staff has been of great 
assistance to the regular clerical force 
of the committee. I do not suppose any 
clerks of any committee have been 
busier than have the clerks of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and I take 
pleasure in saying that in my judgment 
this staff has done excellent work. 

Exhibit 10 to the report of the com- 
mittee investigators, which will be filed 
& little later, will show that lend-lease 
aid amounts to $21,794,237,819. 

Let me read that figure again. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Once is enough 
for me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a very large 
amount of aid. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does that include 
transfers from the War Department, the 
United States Army, or the United States 
Navy, in the field, or does it represent 
straight appropriations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It represents lend- 
lease aid entirely. There were other ex- 
penditures, and our staff has reported 
the amounts of such expenditures, which 
I shall give to the Senate in a moment. 
If the Senator is in doubt about any 
matter, I hope he will interrupt again. 

These amounts are divided as follows: 
The British Empire has received in lend- 
lease aid $15,640,479,250, out of a total of 
$21,000,000,000 plus. Russia has received 
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$4,161,422,010; China, $418,296,436; Latin 
America, $158,537,916; other countries, 
$582,891,622. General aid, given in 
various ways and amounts, aggregated 
$832,610,585. This general expense in- 
cludes moneys expended for production 
facilities in the United States, storage 
and distribution services, and general 
expenses, which together with the 
other amounts, aggregate a total of 
$21,794,237,819. 

To repeat, the British Empire received 
a little more than fifteen and a half 
billion dollars, and Russia received 
$4,161,422,010. However, it must be ex- 
plained to the Senate that there were 
other items expended in foreign coun- 
tries which our committee has examined 
and reported upon. We have made 
loans through the Export-Import Bank, 
and there were other loans made which 
will be referred to hereafter. We have 
made loans aggregating $854,423,225. 
We made a grant of an insignificent sum 
of $31,985. There were investments of 
$4,099,362. We have constructed facili- 
ties in various countries amounting to 
$1,465,842,209. We purchased goods in 
other countries—and I hope Senators 
will keep this in mind—amounting to 
$4,172,856,091. 

The current expenses of all these 
transactions amount to $1,638,872,746, 
and other aid and expenditures aggre- 
gated $432,323,922, or a grand total in 
loans, investments, purchases, and in 
several other ways which I have just 
enumerated, of $30,362,687,362. 

I am reading from notes, something 
that I do not often do, because I wish to 
be very accurate about the figures, and 
I thank Senators for listening to the 
notes rather than what I might say 
about it. 

Of this expenditure, approximately 
$19,700,297,674 has gone to Great Brit- 
ain and her Empire; $4,214,921,449 has 
gone to Russia; $2,327,378,789 has gone 
to Latin-America. 

It will be recalled that last winter 
quite a controversy arose following a visit 
to Central and South America by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Butter]. Upon his return it was 
claimed that $6,000,000,000 or $8,000,- 
000,000 had been expended in South 
America. I then showed that there had 
been expended during the fiscal years 
1941, 1942, and 1943 the sum of $1,483,- 
373,000, and that during the fiscal year 
1944 approximately $1,000,000,000 addi- 
tional would be expended. 

It will be seen from these figures that 
the exact amount expended in Latin- 
America was $2,327,378,789, as was dem- 
onstrated last winter. ` 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does that include such 
things as the Army building airports in 
Brazil, Cuba, and so forth? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does. 

Mr. TAFT. Does it include also strict- 
ly Army expenditures? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; Army and 
Navy eXpenditures. It includes all 
moneys expended by Lend-Lease and by 
other authorities having the power to 


expend. I am now talking about the 1 
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$30,000,000,000, the over-all sum, which 
includes the Army, the Navy, the Foreign 
Economic Administration 

Mr. TAFT. Does it include loans made 
by the Export-Import Bank? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It includes all loans 
made by the Export-Import Bank, and 
it ineludes all moneys expended and all 
purchases made. The Senator may re- 
call that a few moments ago I particu- 
larly emphasized that we had made pur- 
chases in foreign countries amounting 
to more than $4,000,000,000. 

For obvious reasons, the committee 
has not reported the amounts going to 
each Central or South American coun- 
try, but the committee has the figures, 
and any Senator may see them at any 
time. I think I should say that Brazil 
received a larger amount than did any 
other South American country. There 
were two reasons for that. At that time 
it was felt that the West Coast of Africa, 
especially the port of Dakar, would fall 
into the hands of the Germans, and it 
was feared that Germany might under- 
take an invasion of this hemisphere by 
that route, it being only about 1,800 
miles from the nearest coast of Brazil. 
Therefore considerable sums were ex- 
pended in Brazil to aid her in protecting 
her coasts from German invasion. As I 
recall the amount, it was about $100,- 
000,000. A considerable sum was also 
expended for the production of rubber, 
and for this reason Iam giving the total 
amount expended in Brazil. The total 
amount expended in Brazil up to date is 
$427,742,152; of which $1,536,227 was 
lend-lease expenditure. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the Army and Navy expended a 
very considerable sum in Brazil, looking 
to a possible invasion of this hemisphere 
because of the expected German occu- 
pation of west Africa. That was not 
carried through, and nothing happened. 
Those expenditures, of course, have 
ceased. 

Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator tell us 
whether the figures as to Brazil include 
commitments for future advances for 
such projects as the development of steel 
plants? I have understood that there 
were such commitments. I presume 
these figures represent only actual ex- 
penditures. 5 
* Mr. McKELLAR. These are only ac- 
tual expenditures. As I have already 
stated, considerable funds have also been 
expended in experiments looking to the 


production of rubber. Senators will re- 


call that our supply of rubber from the 
East Indies, where we obtained most of 
our rubber, was cut off, and an attempt 
was made to promote the production of 
rubber. 

It will also be recalled that Argentina 
has never joined the Allies, and that no 
lend-lease assistance whatever was given 
to her, as the record will show. 

In a moment I shall give a summary 
of the investigators’ report. I refer to 
page 29. The summary covers from 
March 11, 1941, to March 31, 1944, and 
Government expenditures abroad for the 
fiscal years 1941, 1942, and 1943, and for 
that portion of the fiscal year 1944 for 
which different agencies had figures 
available ranging from 4 to 8 months, 
The report shows a total figure of ap- 
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proximately $30,000,000,000, distributed 
as follows: 


Lend-lease aid $21, 794, 237, 819 
po a T .. 864, 423, 225 
tate ee eee 31,985 
Investments 4. 099, 362 
Construction of facilities... 1. 465, 842, 209 
Prehn S 4,172, 856, 091 
Current expenses 1, 638, 872, 748 
Other aaa 432, 323, 923 

— ieeti mikssec ase 30, 362, 687, 362 


Distributions were matie geographi- 
cally as follows: 


British Empire $19, 700, 297, 674 
Russia 4, 214, 921, 449 
2, 327, 378, 789 

920, 349, 451 

3, 199, 739, 999 


Or a total of $30,362,687,362. 

Mr. President, I have the committee 
recommendations which I wish to have 
inserted in the Record as a part of my 
remarks, but I will not read them. I ask 
unanimous consent that they may be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, will the- 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What does the Senator 
mean by committee recommendations? 
The committee has not met as yet. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I know that. 
My statement is predicated on the action 
which will be taken by the committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think that before we 
agree to the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Tennessee, the com- 
mittee should meet and pass upon these 
matters. . 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request for the present, 
until after the committee has met and 
acted. 

I doubt whether the war could be suc- 
cessfully conducted in any other way 
than through the lend-lease program. 
From the facts presented to our com- 
mittee I believe that the program has 
been faithfully, honestly, and efficiently 
carried out. I believe the program 
should be continued, and I hope the bill 
will be passed. 

At this time I ask that all members of 
the Appropriations Committee retire and 
meet, and pass upon the report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks the pre- 
liminary report of the committee in- 
vestigators to the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations on lend-lease aid and 
Government expenditures abroad, and I 
also ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The report was ordered to be printed 
as a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 190), 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON LEND-LEASE Am 

May 1, 1944. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Subcommittee on Deficiencies, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: Under date of Novem- 
ber 22, 1943, the Subcommittee on Deficien- 
cies directed that the following data be se- 
cured; 
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“1. By countries, all lend-lease aid given 
by the United States, 

“2. By countries, all lend-lease aid fur- 
nished the United States. 

“3. We will want to know in reasonable 
detail what the aid contained in proposi- 
tions 1 and 2 consists of. 

“4, We want to know the extent of pur- 
chases and for which made, by countries, of 
the Bureau of Economic Warfare. 

“5. We want to know the expenditures and 
purposes for which made, by the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

“6. We want to know the expenditures and 
the purposes by countries made by the R. F. C. 
and all branches thereof. 

“7. We want to know what the purchases 
or loans were by foreign countries made by 
the Export and Import Bank. 

“8, We want to know the expenditures 
made by the Army and by the Navy in for- 
eign countries and the purposes for which 
expended. 

“9. We want to know the expenditures by 
foreign countries made to our Army or Navy 
other than by lend-lease in reverse for use 
of our Army and Navy. 

"10. Finally, we want a master set of books 

_ showing by countries what each has received 
under any agency of our Government and we 
want to know by countries what we have 
received from any agency of any other gov- 
ernment. Finally, again we want a super- 
balance sheet which shows these totals by 
countries in dealings direct and indirect of 
our expenditures and theirs in any and all 
foreign fields.” 

It will be seen from the very nature thereof 
that the assignment is a continuing one, the 
ultimate aim of which is to develop a record 
of lend-lease aid and expenditures abroad 
that will be of material benefit to the com- 
mittee on Appropriations and to the Con- 
gress at the time hostilities have ceased and 
settlements between the nations are under- 
taken. It is felt advisable, however, at this 
time to submit a preliminary report to the 
committee setting forth the progress that 
has been made, the difficulties that have been 
encountered, and the steps that are being 
taken ultimately to furnish the information 
desired. 

GENERAL 


After a study of the Lend-Lease Act and 
the various appropriations made thereunder, 
a letter was addressed to the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government in- 
volved calling for the submission of reports 
setting forth the following information: 

1. Lend-lease aid—to be shown under the 
various heads of the Lend-Lease Act, namely: 
Ordnance and ordnance stores; aircraft and 
aeronautical material; tanks and other vehi- 
cles; vessels and other watercraft; miscel- 
laneous military equipment; facilities and 
equipment; agricultural, industrial, and 
other commodities; testing, reconditioning, 
etc., of defense articles; services and ex- 
penses; administrative expenses. 

2. Loans. 

3. Grants. 

4. Investments. 

5. Construction of facilities. 

6. Purchases. 

7. Current expenses of United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, 

8. Any other aid furnished to or expendi- 
tures made in or for the benefit of a foreign 
country, but not included in any of the above 
categories. , 

9. The amounts of aid, expenditures, con- 
tributions, etc., made by other countries for 
the benefit of the United States or for the 
joint benefit of the United States and the 
foreign country, in the prosecution of the 
war, this report to cover the same period and 
be set up in the same manner and detail as 


the one showing the aid, ete., furnished by 
the United States. 

Shortly after sending out this letter, in 
contacting the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and other agencies it was learned that 
there was in existence an Interdepartmental 
Committee to Study Recording and Reporting 
of Lend-Lease Transactions and Government 
Expenditures Abroad. This interdepart- 
mental committee was the outgrowth of the 
suggestion by Senator Typives, made during 
the hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations in May 1943 to Mr. Stettinius, 
then Administrator of Lend-Lease, of the 
necessity and advisability for having some 
central agency through which all aid and ex- 
penditures abroad could be coordinated and 
from which records periodic statements for 
the benefit of the Congress could be pre- 
pared. At the suggestion of Mr. Stettinius 
the study was undertaken by the Bureau of 
the Budget, with representatives from the 
State Department, Treasury Department, War 
Department, Navy Department, and Foreign 
Economic Administration comprising the 
committee. The function of the interdepart- 
mental committee was to appraise the meth- 
ods of accounting and reporting, and to make 
recommendations for desirable improvements 
therein; it was not called upon to produce 
dollar figures or even estimates of foreign 
transactions. 

When the representatives of the Appro- 
priations Committee learned of the existence 
of the interdepartmental committee, it was 
realized that there would be duplication of 
effort to the extent of the study of the meth- 
ods of accounting and reporting. Accord- 
ingly, to avoid this duplication of effort, and 
at the same time to take advantage of the 
work accomplished and time spent by the 
interdepartmental committee—comprised of 
men thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
aid being rendered and expenditures made— 
contact was made with the chairman of the 
committee. It was learned that the inter- 
departmental committee had completed its 
work and was in the process of writing its 
report and, in a fine spirit of cooperation, 
your representatives were invited to sit in on 
several of its meetings. As a result of the dis- 
cussions at these meetings, and others with 
the chairman of the committee, the report 
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of the interdepartmental committee was sub- 


mitted to the Appropriations Committee by 
letter of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to Senator MCKELLAR, acting chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, dated March 11, 1944. 

The principal recommendations of the in- 
terdepartmental committee were: 

1, That early action be taken in desig- 
nating an agency as a clearinghouse for all 
records and reports concerning international 
transactions. S 

2. That each agency involved in interna- 
tional transactions designate a liaison office 
for contact with the clearinghouse. 

The more important of the specific recom- 
mendations made by the committee are set 
forth on pages 15, 16, and 17 of its report. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLEARINGHOUSE 


In line with the recommendation of the 
interdepartmental committee, the President, 
in a letter addressed to the Honorable Leo T. 
Crowley, Administrator, Foreign Economic 
Administration, under date of April 7, 1944, 
directed hint to establish such a clearing- 
house in the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, under a director to be appointed by 
him, The functions of the clearinghouse 
include: 

“1. To develop, in cooperation with the 
other agencies concerned, such forms and 
procedures as will assure the necessary in- 
formation on our transactions relative to for- 
eign areas. 
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„2. Where more than one agency is in- 
volved, to collaborate with the agencies of 
whom information is requested in furnishing 
such information within, of course, the 
limits of security requirements. 

“Information to be covered by this arrange- 
ment should include, particularly, transac- 
tions on account of international aid, relief 
in liberated areas, procurement abroad, loans 
and financial aid, and all other Government 
outlays and expenditures abroad and receipts 
from abroad, and also inventory information 
concerning military and nonmilitary instal- 
lations, improvements, and stock piles 
abroad.” i 

The President further stated that it would 
seem advisable to establish an advisory in- 
terdepartmental committee to assist the 
director, which committee might, among 
others, include representatives of the De- 
partment of State, Department of the Treas- 
ury, War Department, Department of the 
Navy, Department of Commerce, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. (A copy 
of the President's letter is attached hereto, 
marked Exhibit I.“) 

Furthering the spirit of cooperation which 
has been exhibited by officials of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Mr. Crowley, 
under date of April 15, 1944, addressed a let- 
ter to Senator McKEtiar, advising him of the 
action of the President and requested that 
a representative of the investigative staff of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee be 
named to serve on the advisory committee, 
(A copy of this letter is marked “Exhibit II.“) 

With the findings of the interdepartmental 
committee thus made available to the Appro- 
-priations Committee, the staff centered its ef- 
forts on securing reports showing the value 
of aid rendered and the amount of expendi- 
tures abroad. The original reports called 
for were to be submitted as of October 31, 
1943, with monthly reports thereafter. For 
several of the agencies, particularly the War 
and Navy Departments, the reports to October 
31, 1948, have been the only ones received. 
This, of course, is due to the delay in infor- 
mation reaching them from all parts of the 
world, For other agencies reports have been 
received up to and including February 29, 
1944. 


For the purpose of this report, comments 
will be made on each of the items set forth 
in the memorandum of the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies, with tabulated statements at- 
tached to show the details. In this connec- 
tion the attention of the committee is re- 
spectfully invited to the requests of the War 
and Navy Departments that, for reasons of 
military security, the figures furnished herein 
be kept secret. It is also the desire of the 
Foreign Economic Administration that the 
break-down of lend-lease aid by countries 
be kept confidential; and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs likewise requests that 
the country-by-country break-down of the 
expenditures of his office be kept confidential. 


\ APPROPRIATIONS 


Lend-lease appropriations made to the 
President total $24,683,629,000. Of this 
amount a total of $22,576,626.477.54 has been 
allocated to various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, leaving an unallo- 
cated balance as of February 29, 1944, of $2,- 
107,002,522.46. Of the amount allocated, the 
sum of $18,748,927,285.53 has been obligated 
by the departments and agencies to which 
allocated, leaving an unobligated balance of 
$3,827,699,192.01. The available funds (un- 
allocated and unobligated) as of February 29, 
1944, therefore amounted to $5,934,701,714.47. 
(A statement showing the status of the lend- 
lease appropriations is attached, marked Ex- 
hibit III.“) 

In addition to the lend-lease appropria- 
tions made to the President, transfers from 
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appropriations made to the War and Navy 
Departments and to the Maritime Commis- 
sion have been authorized to the extent of 
$35,970,000,000. In reports of lend-lease aid 
furnished, however, no distinction is made as 
to the appropriations under which the items 
were procured or transferred. 

In addition to the foregoing, Congress has 
with certain limitations authorized the leas- 
ing of ships of the Navy and merchant ships 
constructed with funds appropriated to the 
Maritime Commission, without any numeri- 
cal limitation as to the dollar value or the 
number of such ships which may be so 
leased. 

DIRECT LEND-LEASE 

Lend-lease aid to January 31, 1944, 
amounted to $21,794,737,819. Of this total, 
$20,961,627,234 represented actual transfers 
to lend-lease countries, including items total- 
ing $549,487,264 consigned to United States 
commanding generals for subsequent trans- 
fer in the field. The remainder of $832,- 
610,585 covered charges not allocated to the 
lend-lease countries, as follows: 


Production facilities in the 

United States $604, 993, 000 
Storage and distribution serv- 

_ ices and facilities in the 


United States 94, 584, 566 
Transportation charges, sup- 
plies, and materials for ves- 
sels, ferrying of aircraft ex- 
penses, miscellaneous and 
contingent expenses — 99,813,019 
Administrative expenses 33, 220, 000 
K 832, 610, 585 


The figure of $20,961,627,234, representing 
actual transfers to lend-lease countries, is 
distributed as follows: 


Ordnance and ordnance 


2 os Scie $2, 546, 442, 101 
Aircraft and aeronautical 

G 8, 854, 473, 980 
Tanks and other vehicles. . 3,047, 854, 819 
Vessels and other watercraft. 3,346, 058, 940 
Miscellaneous military equip- 

MONE Sosa ae ea eee * 834, 920, 143 
Facilities and equipment 540, 144, 111 
Agricultural, industrial, and 

other commodities 5, 410, 118, 412 
Testing, reconditioning, etc., 

defense articles — 511, 035, 784 
Services and expenses 321, 091, 680 
Consigned to commanding 

generals for subsequent 

transfer ben — = 549, 487, 264 

N — 20, 961, 627, 234 


From a geographical standpoint, the dis- 
tribution is: 


British Empire $15, 640, 479, 250 

Russia 4, 161, 422, 010 

ote ————— —— 418, 296, 436 

South American republics.. 186, 944, 906 
Mexico and Central Ameri- 

17, 440, 208 

4, 152, 802 

582, 891, 622 


20, 961, 627, 234 


(A table showing a further distribution of 
these figures is attached as exhibit IV.) 

In this connection it is felt advisable to 
bring to the attention of the committee com- 
ments made by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, the War Department, and the Navy 
Department, as follows: 

“SOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION 

“An important limitation exists in the fig- 
ures for the United Kingdom in that they are 
not broken down to show retransfers to the 
dominions and colonies. In the early days of 


the lend-lease program it was agreed that all 
requests for goods or services for the British 
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Empire would be made on United Kingdom 
requisitions. This was done to insure that 
all possible materials would be furnished from 
within the Empire before lend-lease aid was 
requested, to permit the greatest flexibility 
in the distribution of all materials from 
within the Empire in accordance with the 
shifting strategy of modern war, and for 
other military reasons. Consequently, our 
records were set up on this basis and it is not 
possible at this time to determine from the 
total goods transferred the value of retrans- 
fers by the United Kingdom to the dominions 
and colonies. We have, however, the basic 
records from which this information can be 
obtained. 

“The need for this information has been 
recognized, however, and we are proceeding 
with the work of breaking down the transfer 
data as rapidly as possible. It is a sizable 
job and several months will be required to 
complete it. As a stopgap, to serve until the 
distribution of United Kingdom transfers 
have been completed, we have furnished a 
break-down of lend-lease exports to the con- 
stituent parts of the British Commonwealth. 
There is a close relationship between goods 
exported and goods transferred and it is be- 
lieved that the exports data will provide a 
satisfactory indication of the destination of 
goods transferred until such time as the 
compilation of retransfers has been com- 
pleted. 

“WAR DEPARTMENT 


“(a) Some duplication exists between the 
amounts reported monthly to the Foreign 
Economic Administration by the War De- 
partment for lend-lease aid and the expendi- 
tures reported in paragraph 7 of this sub- 
mission for the reason that supplies pur- 
chased in foreign countries may be trans- 
ferred to the foreign government as lend- 
lease ald. The amount of this duplication 
cannot be determined. 

“(b) Aid furnished by overseas theaters is 
yalued by the theater and the accuracy of 
such values cannot be verified in the War 
Department as the condition of the items 
transferred is not known. Reports are not 
complete on this aid furnished. 

“(c) Diversions to United States Army use 
of lend-lease war material by theater com- 
manders have not been eliminated from 
transfers reported to the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Reports received from 
theaters were incomplete and not priced. 
Those data have been returned to the field for 
completion and evaluation. 


“NAVY DEPARTMENT 


“The following comments on reports of 
transfers are pertinent. Transfers are not 


until the transaction is complete, 

and all documents, including a receipt signed 

by an agent of the foreign government, has 
been received in the Navy Department. 

“Services rendered are reported as a trans- 

fer when it is possible to identify them with 


Country 


United Kingdom: 
In United K 


French 2 Africa. 
ee Surinam. 


Does not include raw materials other than benzol. 


It must be borne in mind that the above figures represent estimates, and are not 
final. s 


Source of information 


. Kingdom Government. 


Australian Government. 
New Zealand Governmen 
U. S. Army and W. S. A. 
Piesa Government 


JA — Navy, W. 8. A. (estimated) 
New Caledonian Government. 


2 Russian Government. 
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a foreign requisition. Where it is not pos- 
gible to identify a service with a specific 
foreign requisition, as for example, freight 
charges on miscellaneous lend-lease material, 


_ the expenditure is handled in one of two ways, 


1. e,, 

“(a) If made from an allocation of funds 
to the Navy from lend-lease appropriations to 
the President, it is reported to F. E. A. asa 
lend-lease expenditure under category 9 
of the allocation without reference to nation; 
or 

(b) If made from a naval appropriation 
it is reported as an expenditure from that 
appropriation for the purpose of the appro- 
priation without reference to lend-lease, and 
no report is made to F. E. A. 

“No attempt has been made to assign pro- 
duction facilities to specific foreign nations, 
they are all considered as United States fa- 
cilities, and in most cases are used by the 
United States as well as for the nation whose 
requisition may have prompted their initia- 
tion. The cost-of-production facilities, when 
financed from allocations from lend-lease 
appropriations to the President, is reported 
to F. E. A. as an expenditure against cate- 
gory 6 of the allocation, without reference to 
foreign nation. No report is made to F. E. A. 
when such facilities are financed from regular 
naval appropriations. With the exceptions 
dealt with herein in section No. 4, all such 
facilities, however financed, are in the United 
States. ; 

“No attempt has been made to evaluate 
information imparted under the terms of the 
Lend-Lease Act and no report has been made 
to F. E. A. 

“In addition to the exceptions in reports 
to F. E. A. noted in the foregoing, there are 
other minor exceptions. For example, in de- 
termining inspection, handling administra- 
tive and like costs which are incurred in deal- 
ing with lend-lease activities it is usually not 
possible effectively to segregate and prorate 
the lend-lease portion from the regular Navy 
portion. Such costs have therefore been ab- 
sorbed by the naval appropriations. 

“The valuations of transfers reported to 
P. E. A. and of expenditures of allocations of 
lend-lease funds from appropriations made 
to the President have been based on costs as 
determined by contract or purchase price or 
by actual expenditures from the allocations 
made. It is clear that in view of the excep- 
tions cited above, this is not the true cost. 
Given time and effort a close approximation 
to the true cost might be made.“ 


REVERSE LEND-LEASE 


The problem of reporting and valuing re- 
verse lend-lease aid constitutes one of the 
most difficult and complex problems with 
which the United States Government is faced 
in its program of mutual aid with foreign 
governments. 

As of March 15, 1944, reciprocal aid was 
reported as follows: 


Sept. 30, 1943 
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The reporting of reciprocal aid has been 
difficult. Originally, the Army and Navy re- 
quired its overseas commanders to report the 
aid received in detail, as well as the value 
thereof, determined either on the basis of 
values furnished by foreign governments or, 
alternatively, estimates by United States mili- 
tary or naval personnel. As the volume of 
reciprocal aid increased, this reporting re- 
quirement became a very heavy burden. In 
the case of the United Kingdom, particularly, 
the British Government stated that it could 
not individually price “issue vouchers” cover- 
ing goods provided to our forces, inasmuch 
as its accounting system was not established 
on such a basis that individual prices could 
readily be determined, and the manpower 
which would be required to determine such 
individual prices could not be spared from 
more important tasks contributing directly 
to the prosecution of the war. 

Faced with the lack of any indication of 
costs from the British Government in the 
great majority of items being obtained, our 
forces concluded that a separate pricing or 
estimating of value by them would call for 
a large staff of price analysts whose services 
could not be spared from the war effort. 
Moreover, it was felt that even a large force 
of price analysts would face grave difficulties 
in arriving at fair estimates of value, due to 
the dissimilarity of foreign and United States 
items, the great variety of items involved, 
etc 


Accordingly, in October 1942, the instruc- 
tions to our forces overseas with respect to 
the reporting and valuation of reciprocal aid 
were revised to permit the recording of aid 
in terms of a description of items received, 
in order to permit subsequent evaluation in 
Washington when that became necessary. 
Any values furnished by foreign governments, 
however, were to continue to be reported to 
Washington. Many reports of this nature 
have been received and are on file in the 
Foreign Economic Administration, but up to 
the present time no action has been taken to 
evaluate them, as it is felt that any evalua- 
tion at the present time would be purely 
arbirary and subject to receipt of further 
information from foreign governments which 
may not be available until after the war. 

As public interest in reverse lend-lease in- 
creased during subsequent months, and be- 
cause of the desire of the Congress and inter- 
ested Government agencies to obtain, if pos- 
sible, some monetary measurement of the 
volume and scope of reciprocal aid, it became 
apparent that some attempt would have to 
be made to arrive at a reasonable compromise. 
Therefore, in June and August 1943, the Army 
and Navy issued instructions to their over- 
seas commanders requiring that reciprocal 
aid be reported in the following manrer: 

1. Values would be requested from respon- 
sible foreign government representatives, the 
values so received representing unilateral 
estimates by the foreign government to which 
the United States Government does not nec- 
essarily agree; 

2. Any values received from foreign gov- 
ernment representatives would not be dis- 
puted, but would be reviewed by United States 
military and naval personnel; and if they 
were not in agreement with the valuations 
furnished by foreign governments, they were 
to submit their own estimate of value for the 
information of the United States Govern- 
ment; and 

3. In the absence of any values furnished 
by foreign governments, United States mili- 
tary and naval personnel were to arrive at 
their own estimate of value based upon local 
cost, market value, or any other reasonable 
basis. 

Simuftaneously, negotiations were entered 
into with the British Government with 
a view to inducing it to alter its policy on 
the reporting of reverse lend-lease aid which 
it has supplied. As a result of these nego- 
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tiations, the British issued on November 11, 
1943, a white paper indicating an estimate 
(stated to be incomplete) of their out-of- 
pocket expenditures up to June 30, 1943, in 
furnishing reciprocal aid to the United States 
forces. The British Government agreed fur- 
ther that it would thereafter provide quar- 
terly statements of its expenditures for recip- 
rocal aid rendered to United States forces 
in the United Kingdom, These statements 
were to reflect approximately 50 major cat- 
egories and more than 300 subcategories of 
goods and services. This statement was not 
to be based in each case on individual prices, 
which it was stated were not available, but 
was to be prepared from the figures currently 
available under the British accounting sys- 
tem and was to represent the best estimates 
possible by the British Government of the 
reciprocal aid extended by them to United 
States forces. 

It has been agreed that the reports de- 
scribed will be eccepted as unilateral esti- 
mates of the British Government, and that 
the American Government will not be deemed 
either to agree to them or to be committed 
by them. While it has been agreed that 
itemized pricing of individual items may 
represent an unwarranted expenditure of 
manpower at this time, the United States 
Government has reserved the right to re- 
quest that the British Government supply 
itemized prices at a later date when the 
required expenditure of manpower would not 
interfere with the war effort. 

Except for shipping services, the British 
Government's statements apply only to sup- 
plies furnished and services rendered within 
the United Kingdom. In addition, the United 
Kingdom is extending aid to American forces 
from its colonies in various parts of the 
world. Full and complete records of the value 
of the aid transferred in these areas may 
never be available, particularly for transfers 
which have occurred during combat. Insofar 
as the records are available, reports con- 
taining monetary expenditures are now being 
prepared by the British Government. In the 
meantime, reports are being made by United 
States forces in those areas. 

The Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand are also periodically, making avail- 
able statements. of the cost to them of pro- 
viding reverse land-lease assistance. The 
problems of reporting encountered in these 
areas are not so great as in the United King- 
dom. For example, in New Zealand all United 
States supply functions have been central- 
ized in a Joint Purchasing Board on which 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps are repre- 
sented. When goods or services are ob- 
tained, the armed forces certify their receipt 
and pass the vouchers back to the appro- 
priate New Zealand Government depart- 
ment for payment, and such records then 
provide a statement of expenditures made. 
In the case of works projects constructed 
for us by the New Zealand Government, 
however, there are the difficulties encoun- 
tered in assessing post-war values and in 
allocating expenditures for works jointly con- 
structed by American and foreign forces. 

In all other areas records of reverse lend- 
lease received are obtained from the armed 
forces. Until July 1943, these reports usually 
were confined to physical descriptions in 
quantities of goods and services received, to 
provide a basis for subsequent valuation if 
such should be necessary. Since July 1943, 
however, our forces have been endeavoring 
to obtain estimates of expenditures for all 
aid received. While these estimates will be 
of considerable assistance in the future de- 
termination of lend-lease benefits, they do 
not represent a statement by the foreign 
government of its costs, and provide only a 
unilateral estimate by United States military 
or naval personnel operating under difficult 
conditions. 
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The need for uniformity in the reporting 
and valuation of reciprocal aid has been 
recognized by the armed forces. Because of 
the complexities of the problem, particularly 
in combat areas, it has not yet been possible 
to arrive at a system which is entirely uni- 
form or acceptable. Efforts are constantly 
being made, however, to improve both the 
system used and the reports submitted. 

A comment by the Navy Department on re- 
ciprocal aid would be of interest to the com- 
mittee: 

“The Navy Department reports to the 
F. E. A. (formerly the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration) monthly all reverse lend-lease or re- 
ciprocal aid which has been reported. Re- 
ports of such reciprocal aid to the Navy De- 
partment are admittedly deficient for various 
reasons. Vigorous steps have been and are 
being taken to correct this deficiency and 
these steps are showing results. Some of the 
reasons why such reports have not been ade- 
quate are as follows: Much of the reciprocal 
aid has been received on the active fighting 
fronts where the commanding Officers have 
neither the time nor the facilities to main- 
tain the necessary records and to render the 
corresponding reports. Reciprocal aid has 
never been distinctly defined and conceptions 
of what constitutes reciprocal aid and what 
constitutes joint military operations vary 
considerably. Some reciprocal aid is difficult 
if not impossible to evaluate in terms of 
dollars. The United Kingdom has been very 
reluctant to place a price on any reciprocal 
aid, although the aid has been offered freely. 
In cases where no value or cost is assigned 
by the foreign government, but quantities 
and the nature of services have been reported, 
it is impossible for the Navy Department to 
assign any significant valuation. Not only 
do questions of exchange arise, but it is im- 
possible for our officers to estimate the real 
cost to the foreign government. Further- 
more, even if the approximate cost to the 
foreign government were known, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether that is the real 
value, or whether it should be the corre- 
sponding value of a similar article or service 
in this country or if supplied from this 
country. Because of these difficulties the in- 
structions have been changed several times. 

“At present the instructions require our 
officers to demand a price figure from the for- 
eign government and to submit that figure, 
together with his own comment, if any. If 
no price can be obtained from the foreign 
government, our officers are instructed to 
submit their own best estimate, together 
with information as to upon what the esti- 
mate was based and the rate of exchange 
used. Obviously none of these methods of 
evaluation is entirely satisfactory, but the 
method by which the foreign government 
states the cost to it of the aid rendered ap- 
pears to be the most desirable and is com- 
parable to our own method of evaluating di- 
rect lend-lease. Reports on this basis are 
now being regularly received from Australia 
and New Zealand and the British Admiralty 
is being urged to adopt a similar policy.” 

There is much to be done to develop ade- 
quate information on reverse lend-lease. The 
final story, however, will not be possible until 
after the cessation of hostilities. 


BOARD OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 


The Economic Defense Board was estab- 
lished by Executive Order 8839 under date of 
July 30, 1941, for the purpose of developing 
and coordinating policies, plans, and pro- 
grams designed to protect and strengthen the 
international economic relations of the 
United States in the interest of national de- 
fense. The name was changed to the Board 
of Economic Warfare by Executive Order 8982, 
dated December 17, 1941. Executive Order 
9361 of July 15, 1943, established within the 
Office for Emergency. Management an Office 


of Economic Warfare, and the Director as- 
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sumed the functions, powers, and duties of 
the Board of Economic Warfare, which was 
terminated by the same order. By Executive 
Order 9380 of September 25, 1943, the Office 
of Economic Warfare was consolidated into 
the Foreign Economic Administration, estab- 
lished by the same order. 

The Board of Economic Warfare as such 
made no purchases. However, upon direc- 
tives from the War Production Board for the 
procurement of strategic materials it con- 
ducted preliminary negotiations and issued 
directives to subsidiary corporations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to exe- 
cute contracts that would provide the neces- 
sary materials and supplies. 

As a result of Executive Orders 9361 and 
9385, all foreign procurement contracts then 
in existence were transferred to the Foreign 
Economic Administration and are being proc- 
essed through the United States Commer- 
cial Company. Likewise, all new foreign pro- 
curement contracts are being negotiated in 
the name of that company. 

The purchases are made through the sub- 
sidiary corporations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and are incorporated 
in the figures reported for those organiza- 
tions. 


COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was set up by order of the 
Council of National Defense on August 16, 
1940, and by Executive Order 8840 of July 30, 
1941, was established within the Office for 
Emergency Management, for the purpose, 
among others, of furthering the national 
defense and strengthening the bonds be- 
tween the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Expenditures are made from direct 
appropriations and transfers or allocations 
from the Office for Emergency Management 
and the Emergency Fund for the President, 
No lend-lease funds are involved. 

Expenditures made in Latin-American 
countries to December 31, 1943, amounted 
to $24,038,243, as follows (see statement at- 
tached as exhibit V): 


$363, 818 

31, 985 

9, 535, 605 

2, 407, 797 

3, 739, 986 

1, 500, 536 

428, 383 

Emergency operations. 1, 379, 162 
Technical and other assistance 
(including administrative ex- 

penses) ——-=-- = ees 4, 650, 971 

Oi eno conn E 24, 038, 243 


A brief statement on each of the farger 
items follows: 

Loans: There have been only two loan 
agreements, both of which involve financing 
of the purchase of equipment. The amounts 
of the agreements total $649,187 and $360,803, 
respectively. Advances have totaled $102,- 
522 and $261,296, respectively. Repayments 
totaling $18,959.02 have been made under 
the first agreement. 

Health and sanitation: The objectives of 
these programs are (a) to improve health 
conditions in strategic areds particularly with 
relation to the requirements of our armed 
forces and those of our other American 
allies; (b) to make possible increased produc- 
tion of strategic materials in areas where bad 
health conditions exist; (c) to raise the gen- 
eral standard of public health practices; and 
(d) to demonstrate, by carrying out an ac- 
tion program beneficial to all classes of peo- 
ple, that this Government is vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the peoples of the 
other American republics, thereby helping to 
obtain an effective realization of this Gov- 
ernment’s program of hemisphere solidarity. 
The programs include malaria control, en- 
vironmental sanitation, improvement of 
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water supply, construction of sewage sys- 
tems, construction and equipping of hos- 
pitals and health centers, control of plague, 
leprosy, and communicable diseases, medical 
care of migrants and workers engaged in the 
production of strategic materials, and the 
training of doctors, sanitary engineers, hos- 
pital administrators, nurses, and other na- 
tional personnel. r 

Food supply: The objectives are (a) to 
stimulate the production of foodstuffs in 
areas where the demand for food has been 
increased because of large concentrations of 
troops and war vessels; (b) to provide suffi- 
cient quantities of foodstuffs for workers en- 
gaged in the procurement of strategic mate- 
rials; and (c) to produce foodstuffs in areas 
which could no longer be supplied by ship- 
ments from other areas because of the ab- 
sence of sufficient shipping. These programs 
involve technical assistance for the increase 
and improvement of production of foodstuffs 
and fiber products; procurement and distri- 
bution of supplies and equipment, such as 
hand tools, insecticides and fungicides, seed 
and plants; improvement of storage and proc- 
essing facilities; development of irrigation; 
and training in practical agricultural 
methods. 

Coordination committees: The expendi- 
tures under this head represent funds made 
available to committees located in the other 
American republics which have been organ- 
ized by United States citizens of long resi- 
dence in those countries. They work in 
close relationship with the Office of the Coor- 
dinator and the United States embassies and 
consulates in carrying out an information 
program the purpose of which is to spread a 
wider knowledge of this country in the other 
Americas. They arrange for the distribution 
of visual and press materials, for local radio 
progfams, for the distribution of nontheatri- 
cal motion-picture films, and for small proj- 
ects in the educational field. 

Transportation: The expenditures reported 
under this category relate to the obligations 
assumed under notes exchanged on Novem- 
ber 18, 1942, between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Mexico, 
whereby it was that both nations 
would collaborate in the rehabilitation of 
certain key lines of the Mexican National 
Railways. United States Government agen- 
cies had purchased in Mexico large quantities 
of strategic materials needed for direct war 
use. Conditions had so affected off-shore 
shipping that the Mexican National Railways 
were called upon to transport all of these 
vitally needed materials, as well as supplies 
and equipment shipped from the United 
States to war installations south of Mexico. 
The resulting traffic burden greatly exceeded 
peacetime traffic loads and many changes and 
improvements were essential to continued 
operation of the railways. Each government 
agreed to furnish a proportionate part of the 
material and equipment required, the Mexi- 
can Government and the Mexican National 
Railways agreed to direct their operating fa- 
cilities toward the fullest realization of the 
rehabilitation program, while the United 
States Government further agreed to furnish 
necessary technical assistance (trained me- 
chanical, track, and transportation techni- 
cians). 

The United States Railway Mission in 
Mexico was created to implement this agree- 
ment. Although both governments agreed 
to contribute material and equipment, the 
major contribution by the United States has 
been in technical assistance. Continued 
contribution by the Mission will consist 
largely of technical advice and supervision of 
various educational programs designed to 
impart knowledge and understanding of 
modern practices in railroad operation and 
maintenance to the Mexican officials and 
employees. 

Newsprint shipping subsidy: These expend- 
itures apply to payments made to carriers for 
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the difference between the established rate for 
newsprint and the rate at which the carriers 
would agree to ship newsprint to the other 
American republics. The ocean freight rate 
was reduced in 1940 to $9.84 per ton by the 
United States Government. With the out- 
break of war and the consequent scarcity of 
shipping space, the available space was nat- 
urally utilized for commodities carrying high- 
er rates. While the requirement for Central 
and South America is only about 2 percent 
of United States consumption, the situation, 
due to the lack of shipping, was relatively 
much more serious. It was to the interest of 
this country to help keep friendly newspapers 
in business. The most satisfactory method 
seemed to be the payment of a shipping sub- 
sidy to bring newsprint up on a level with 
other commodities. This method was chosen, 
rather than an increase in the shipping rate, 
because of the economic condition of the 
newspapers, which had already been severely 
hit by the drop in advertising revenue due 
to the war. k 

Emergency operations: Expenditures under 
this category relate to the following: 

1. Payments under a contract with the 
Ecuadorian Development Corporation for the 
rehabilitation of the province of El Oro which 
was devastated during the Peruvian-Euca- 
dorian boundary dispute. The program was 
developed under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Office of the Coordin- 
ator with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and covers such work as construction, 
repair and extension of dispensaries and hos- 
pitals, renovation, and reclamation projects 
to facilitate shipping operations, and agricul- 
tural programs. 

2. A program to alleviate a serious unem- 
ployment situation in Honduras created by 
the cessation of banana exports due to the 
lack of shipping during the latter part of 
1942. The program, arranged by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Office of the Coordi- 
nator, in cooperation with the Honduran Gov- 
ernment, upon the urgent request of the 
United States Embassy in Honduras, covered 
the repair and reconstruction of sections of 
the highway between Potrerillos and the Lake 
Yojea area. The objectives were to provide 
immediately useful employment for tempor- 
arily unemployed laborers, to contribute to 
the improvement of existing means of inter- 
ocean transportation, and to materially bene- 
fit agricultural and other activities in the 
interior of the country. 

Technical and other assistance (including 
administrative expenses): These expendi- 
tures apply in general to personnel of the 
Office of the Coordinator and its corpora- 
tions stationed outside of the United States 
who render technical assistance, advice, and 
aid as required under the cooperative agree- 
ments or notes between this Government and 
the local governments for health and sanita- 
tion, food supply, emergency operations, and 
transportation programs, regardless of 
whether or not such programs are carried 
out directly or through cooperative services 
established within the framework of the 
local governments. 

In addition to the expenditures made in 
Latin America, additional expenditures have 
been made in the United States for similar 
purposes; a brief break-down thereof being 
as follows: 

Grants: 
Trade and commercial 
Educational, scientific, 
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Current expenses: 
Administrative expenses $7, 290, 474 


Confidential 400, 000 
Trade and commercial 610, 000 
Motion pictures. 3, 595, 000 
S BEL a 2, 875, 000 
Rados 4,341, 000 
Educational, scientific, and 
att ee cannes 301, 000 
United States activities__ 380, 000 
mesearen PAAT sek. 155, 0CO 
Health and sanitation_______ 110, 000 
RIGOR NS Se ede eke ee 75, 000 
CAT). pee ps Petals on mtn Ba 20, 132. 474 
Transportation 3 300, 000 
Newsprint shipping subsidy 926, 267 
Grand total. 24, 001, 783 


RECONSTRUCTION. FINANCE CORPORATION (AND 
SUBSIDIARY OR AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS) 


The report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation covers the activities of the Cor- 
poration itself and those of the following 
corporations: Metals Reserve Company, De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Defense Plant 
Corporation, Rubber Reserve Corporation, 
Rubber Development Corporation, United 
States Commercial Company. 

For the last two corporations listed the 
reports were submitted by the Reconstruction 
3 Corporation in its capacity as fiscal 
agent. 

Total expenditures made by the listed cor- 
porations for the fiscal years 1941, 1942, 1943, 
and for 8 months of the fiscal year 1944, 
totaled $2,795,324,542.13, as follows: 


SSS $406, 518, 105. 59 
myestments a DAS 4, 099, 362.35 
Construction of facilities.. 44, 662, 669. 71 
Purchases. aes 2, 174. 019, 517. 93 
Current expenses 3, 810, 543. 06 
Other aid or expenditures*_ 162, 214,343. 49 

W ecu cease 2, 795, 324, 542.13 


‘Repayments on loans have been made in 
the amount of $61,895,437.61, leaving the out- 
standing loan balance as $344,622,667.98, 

* Represents principally advance payments 
on contracts and will ultimately be trans- 
ferred to one or more of the other categories 
listed above. 


From a geographical standpoint, the ex- 
penditures were made as follows: 


British Empire $1, 054, 355, 021. 38 
Latin America - 1, 236, 921, 865. 88 
30, 003, 736. 42 

158, 315, 238. 50 

21, 593, 521.45 


294, 135, 158. 50 


F — 2,795,324, 542. 13 


(A chart showing a break-down of the 
11 expenditures is attached as “Exhibit 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington 
was created in 1934 for the purpose of aiding 
in the financing and facilitating of exports 
‘and imports and the exchange of commodi- 
ties between the United States and other 
countries. It is authorized to have $700,- 
000,000 of loans outstanding at any one time. 
The Congress increased the limit from $200,- 
000,000 to the present $700,000,000 in Septem- 
ber of 1940 to enable the bank to make loans 
to assist in the development of the resources, 
the stabilization of the economies and the 
orderly marketing of the products of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Al- 
though its operations in behalf of our for- 
eign trade have been world-wide, circum- 
stances have restricted them since the war 
almost entirely to the Western Hemisphere 
and particularly to the making of such loans 
will develop resources vital to the war 

effort. 
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A summary of the operations of the bank 


since its creation on February 12, 1934, 


through March 31, 1944, is as follows: 


Commitments $1, 185, 763, 080. 10 
Commitments canceled or 

enn! 330, 879, 004. 09 

Net commitments — 854, 884, 076. 01 
Commitments not yet dis- 

Dur a 407, 253, 763. 80 
Amount disbursed 447, 630, 312. 21 
Amount repaid - 233, 755, 432. 58 
Amount of loans out- 

standing & 213, 874, 879. 63 


On a geographical basis the outstanding 
loans are as follows: 


Total — > 


There is attached hereto, as exhibit VII, a 
statement showing the loans and commit- 
ments by countries, the details of which by 
individual loans are on file in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


There is, of course, the possibility that some 


213, 874, 879. 63 


-loans may not be collected in full, The his- 


tory of the bank's operations, however, indi- 
cate that uncollectible items will be in an 
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almost negligible amount as corhpared with 
its operations, and that it will consistently 
show a profit. The bank has experienced 
only three defaults since the beginning of its 
operations in 1934, as follows: 

One related to a balance of $3,491.96 due 
from a Polish textile firm which had pur- 
chased raw cotton from a United States ex- 
porter. Against this account a reserve has 
been set up. 

A second, which was in the amount of 
$46,530.46, resulted from the impossibility cf 
converting Spanish pesetas into dollars dur- 
ing and immediately following the civil war in 
Spain. That account was subsequently liq- 
uidated in full, both principal and interest. 

The third account, in the amount of $178,- 
725.24, is overdue from a United States im- 
port firm now arranging a composition of 
creditors, but it is believed that collateral 
held by the bank is sufficient to effect even- 
tually full repayment or, at least, a substan- 
tial liquidation. ? ? ; 

Operations of the bank to March 31, 1944, 
have resulted in a profit of $32,572,628.19 
after the payment of all administrative ex- 
penses and the establishment of a reserve 
for contingencies. Out of such profit the 
bank has paid dividends on its preferred 
stock to June 30, 1943, in a total amount of 
$13,075,178.04, leaving a net undivided profit 
in the bank of $19,497,450.15, 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Expenditures abroad as reported by the War 
Department as of October 31, 1943, total 
$3,094,350,294, as follows: 


Construiet ion Current ex- 
Location of facilities Purchases penses Total 

British: Episenteret inhatar ioh £593, 783, 267 $695, 618, 989 {C09, 013, O84 | £1, 868, 415, 450 
Latin America ‘ 7 141, 542, 706 22, 529, €41 16, 698, £02 87. 770, 849 
Netherlands. 12, 517, 000 5, 338, COO 16, 556, 681 24, 411, 681 
rench....._. eee 1 3, 458, 964 
Other countries. 143, 804, 831 1.605, 639 824, 883, 180 £70, 293, 350 
rr am A 895, 106, 868 782, 091, 969 | 1, 467,151,457 | 3, 004, 350, 294 


These figures represent the best available 
information and must be considered to be 
on the conservative side, as no attempt has 
been made by the War Department for the 
purpose of this first report to secure informa- 
tion from overseas theaters. The Department 
is frank in stating that, due to its far-flung 
activities and the need to eliminate reporting 
from overseas theater commanders as much 
as possible, there are gaps in the information 
on the records. Steps are constantly being 
taken, however, to improve the records and 
reports, and it is expected that as future 


reports are submitted additional information 


will be available. (A more detailed break- 
down of the above expenditures appears in 
the chart attached hereto, marked “Exhibit 
VIII.“) 

In addition to the expenditures reported 
above, there follows a statement of supplies 
distributed to civilians in liberated areas by 
the Allied Military Government, This state- 
ment is based on information available in 
this country and no break-down by recipient 
countries is available at this time. The state- 
ment is made as of December 22, 1943. The 
dollar values represent costs to the War De- 
partment delivered at a War Department 
depot, and do not include transportation to 
the port, loading costs, ocean shipping, and 
other handling charges. The report does not 
include aid furnished by theater commanders 
from United States Army stocks, as data on 
such aid are not available in the continental 
United States. No determination has been 
made of the extent to which the recipient 
countries will reimburse the United States for 
supplies of this type furnished to them. 


Expenditures made for supplies and 4. M. G. 
distribution to civilians in liberated areas, 
Dec. 22, 19434 


Values of de- 
liveries made 
against con- 
Value of | tracts. plus 
Item items con- | value of items 
tracted for | taken from 
Army stocks 
to fill requisi- 
tions 
---/$11, 944, 722 | 14,913, 425 
Hard fuels (coal)? 1, 045, 312 1, 045, 312 
Medical supplies 11; 251, 686 7,304, 534 
Miscellaneous $79, 140 £19, 656 
Petroleum produ (5) a 
Sanitary supplies. 6, 572, 055 2, 007, 766 
6 31, 793, 165 26, 190, 693 


Dollar value shown reflects only those expenditures 
made for the specific purpose of civilian supplies. It is 
known, however, that certain materials have been trans- 
ferred from Army stocks in the theater and used for 
civilian purposes. ‘Although the theater commander 
has been instructed to report transfers of this nature, 
specific information is not available at this time. 

? This coal was procured to supply Italy, Sardinia, and 
Sieg: However, the United Kingdom has been supply- 
ing the coal, and the coal procured in this country (except 
for about 20,000 tons withdrawn to moet an emergericy 
caused by the strike and not yet replaced) has been keki 
in reserve for emergencies, It should be noted further 
that the coal now being supplied to Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardinia is used to supply both military and civilian 
needs, It is almost impossible to distinguish between 
these needs, 

Petroleum for civilian use is issued from military 
stocks in the theater, and no information is available at 
this time as to how much petroleum has been used for 
civilian purposes. However, originally, $11,454,300 
worth of petroleum products were estimated as a require- 
ment for Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, and north Africa to 
last for a period of 12 months, 
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y NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Expenditures abroad as reported by the 
Navy Department as of October 31, 1943, total 
$565,570,999, as follows: 


Construc- $ 
Current 
Location one expenses Total 


British Empire. . 8253, 209, 00 $84, 615, 120) $337, 924, 720 


Latin America.. 20, 486, 874) 42, 274, 626} 62, 761, £00 

Netherfands.._ 2, 425, 200 135, 56 2, 560, 860 

French 13, 368, 450 1, 156,144) 14. 524, 504 
, 


136, 885, 000 
428, 08, 864136 577, 135| £65, 570, 900 


(A more detailed break-down of these ex- 
penditures appears in the chart attached 
hereto, marked Exhibit R.“) 

These figures are very conservative, as will 
be seen from the following comments of the 
Navy Department: 

í “CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

“(a) While some of the items of construc- 
tion may be regarded as more or less perma- 
nent, that is so only where it was essential in 
order to fulfill its war purpose. The policy 
of making all facilities of the most temporary 
nature possible has been rigidly followed. 

“(b) The attached list describes locations 
in only general terms and is not specific as 
to actual installations. This is primarily for 
reasons of military security, but also because 
of the shifting nature of the picture. For ex- 
ample, much of the base material shipped to 
Australia never arrived, due to loss en route 
or diversion. On the other hand, much of it 
was never intended to stay in Australia, but 
was sent there only en route elsewhere. No 
rigid conclusions should therefore be drawn 


concerning expenditures shown against any 
individual nation, as they may not be at all, 


significant. 

de) These figures are only approximate, as 
in many cases the actual expenditures are 
not definitely known. Not included and not 
obtainable are the amounts expended in the- 
aters of war for local labor or local purchases 
of material unless expended by a disbursing 
officer stationed on shore (i. e., not in a ship 
or Marine Corps organization unit). The 
value of labor and subsistence of the naval 
construction battalions is also not included. 


“PURCHASES AND CURRENT EXPENSES 


“(a) It is impossible to include expendi- 
tures by disbursing officers on board ship by 
country without examining every voucher. 
The vouchers run into the millions, The ac- 
counts are kept by ship; not by where the ship 
may have been. The same is true of the Coast 
Guard. It is also true of the Marine Corps, 
whose accounts. are kept by organization, 
without reference to where the organization 
may be. The net effect of omitting these fig- 
ures, while problematical, is probably small. 
Ships and organizations do spend some of 
their pay abroad; they do buy some supplies 
abroad; they do hire some civilians abroad. 
However, a large part of the military pay is 
sent home or spent on board or in canteens, 
etc, and most of the supplies are shipped 
cut from the United States or furnished lo- 
cally under reciprocal aid. 

“(b) Navy disbursing officers are required 
to report quarterly and are allowed 20 days 
after the close of the quarter to prepare and 
mail their returns Under these conditions, 
with disbursing officers all over the world, and 
with communications hampered by a global 
war, the record is never reasonably complete 
under 6 months and may be not wholly com- 
plete after 1 year. For that reason, in the 
following table, all figures for the fiscal year 
1044 are estimates only, and those for the 
fiscal year 1943 may be amended. Scattered 
reports, for different quarters, are arriving 
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Current expenses 
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constantly at the Navy Department, and a 
monthly compilation would show some 
‘change in the figures each month. It is 
clear, however, that substantial changes will 
be indicated only quarterly or less fre- 
quently.” 
SUMMARY 

There is submitted as exhibit X a con- 
solidated summary of lend-lease aid from 
March 11, 1941, through March 31, 1944, and 
Government expenditures abroad for the 
fiscal years 1941, 1942, 1943, and for that por- 
tion of the fiscal year 1944 for which the 
different agencies had figures available, rang- 
ing from 4 to 8 months. It shows a total 


figure of $30,362,687,362, distributed as fol- 
lows: 


$21, 794, 237, 819 
` 854, 423, 225 
31,985 

4, 099, 362 

1, 465, 842, 209 

4. 172, 856, 091 
1, 638. 872, 748 
432, 323, 923 


Other aid 


D ----. 30. 362, 687, 362 
Geographically, the distribution is: 
British Empire $19, 700, 297, 674 


Fü 4. 214, 921, 449 
Latin America 2, 327, 378, 789 
920, 349, 451 


. 3. 199, 739, 999 


30, 362, 687, 362 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The statement, particularly as regards ex- 
penditures abroad, is not complete, and the 
amounts are no doubt understated, but it is 
the best that could be prepared from avail- 
able information. It demonstrates the need 
for a central agency to coordinate all efforts 
to secure definite and reliable information 
of this nature for the Congress, and shows 
that to secure such information will require 
considerable time and labor. 

The President has answered the question 
of the central agency by directing, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the inter- 
departmental committee, that a clearing- 
house be established in the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Not only is this action en- 
dorsed, but it is strongly recommended that 
it begin to function without delay, so that 
at the earliest possible date complete and 
detailed reports may be made to the Appro- 
priations Committee and to the Senate on a 
quarterly basis. 

It is further recommended that the Appro- 
priations Committee agree to the request of 
the Administrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration that a representative of the 
javestigative staff of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee serve on the advisory interdepart- 
mental committee which will assist the direc- 
tor of the clearinghouse. In this way, not 
only will the desires of the Appropriations 
Committee be kept currently before the ad- 
visory committee and the director of the 
clearinghouse, but also the committee will be 
kept currently informed as to the progress 
being made by the clearinghouse. 

Finally, the reports submitted fully justify 
the findings of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee, and their recommendations are spe- 
cifically endorsed and passed on for the earn- 
est consideration of the advisory interde- 
partmental committee to assist the director 
of the clearinghouse. These recommenda- 
tions are: 

“LEND-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND-LEASE 


“1, That the agencies devise means of re- 
ducing to a minimum the time lag which 
now exists between the actual transfer of 
goods and services and the recording and 
reporting of such transactions, 
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“2. That in the future all transfers be re- 
corded not only to the account of the govern- 
ment which originally receipted for the ma- 
terials or services; but, also, so far as possible 
to the account of the government which is 
the ultimate recipient; and that, the lend- 
lease. governments be requested to render a 
cumulative statement of all retransfers made 
to date with provision for periodic state- 
ments in the future. 

“3. That the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trotlon, with the advice and approval of the 
agencies concerned, develop greater uni- 
formity in the statistical reporting of all 
lend-lease transactions, involving 

“(a) a standardized classification system 
for use in the operating agencies to account 
for all commodities and all types of trans- 
actions; and 

(b) a revision in the procedures for re- 
porting statistics to bring about a uniform 
presentation of ali data in terms of dollars 
as well as units. x 

“4. That, in recording lend-lease transac- 
tions, procuring agencies should take the 
following steps under general principles ap- 
proved by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration: 7 8 

(a) The establishment wherever possible 
of standard prices for articles to be trans- 
ferred; and 

“(b) for items of a nature not susceptible 
of standard pricing, establishment of a stand- 
ard formula to arrive at prices which will 
include all elements ot cost. 

“5. That no attempt be made at this time 
to reprice past transactions, as the effort in- 
volved would not justify the results to be 
obtained. 

“6. That the present system of reporting 
losses be extended to include items under 
United States accountability, intended for 
transfer on arrival overseas, which are lost 
at sea; and that efforts be made to improve 
reports of losses incurred in transit within 
the United States. 

7. That the present inventory reports sub- 
mitted by procuring agencies to the Foreign 
Economic Administration be put on a uni- 
form basis; that the inventory records be ex- 
tended, either by the procuring agencies or 
War Shipping Administration, to give ccm- 
plete reports of inventory in transit, in terms 
of dollars as well as weights; and that uni- 
form inventories of lend-lease goods held by 
United States agencies overseas be required 
on a periodic basis. 

“8, That so far as possible uniform report- 
ing principles be developed by United States 
agencies in the major areas in which reverse 
lend-lease is received, in order that reports 
whén submitted may be more comparable and 
consistent, and uniformity of reporting forms 
and classification and valuation principles 
may be achieved. 

“9. That the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, with advice and approval of the agen- 
cies concerned, devise a standardized formula 
for use by the operating agencies in assess- 
ing and recording repossession charges; and 
that repossession accounts be revised to in- 
clude all expenses incurred by the United 
States in cases where the foreign government 
is responsible for cancelation of contract. 

“10. That the present system of recording, 
reporting, and billing reimbursable lend-leese 
transactions be revised by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration to provide for a uni- 
form method of recording and reporting and 
uniform principles for billing foreign govern- 
ments; and that for billing purposes, procur- 
ing agencies whose records are now unsatis- 
factory be required to submit revised cumu- 
lative statements of reimbursable lend-lease 
transactions. 

11. That provision be made to obtain from 
foreign governments current records showing 
location and use of certain durable goods re- 
ceived from the United States, and that on 
cessation of hostilities an inventory record 
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be rendered of all consumable and semicon- 
sumable items on hand received from the 
United States. (See also recommendation 
17.) 

“12. That no attempt be made fo evaluate 
defense information transmitted to or by 
foreign governments, but that a strict ac- 
counting be maintained of information in- 
volving patent rights. 


“MILITARY BASES AND MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 
ABROAD 

“13. Although the present records do not 
give complete data concerning expenditures 
made for the construction or equipment of 
bases, the committee recommended— 

“That no major changes pertaining to 
financial recording and reporting of installa- 
tions abroad be required of the War and Navy 
Departments during the war because a revi- 
sion that would yield the information desired 
would require too great an additional ac- 
counting burden for military personnel, both 
in the field and in Washington. 

“14. That the War and Navy Departments 
establish statistical and appraisal inventories 
of installations abroad similar to those al- 
ready initiated by the Foreign Projects Unit 
of the Army Air Forces. 


“INVESTMENT IN PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES RELATED 
TO THE PROCUREMENT OF FOOD AND MATERIALS 
ABROAD 


“15. That where master accounts are main- 
tained in Washington with the supporting 
detail in field offices, regular periodic ac- 
countings and reconciliations from the field 
be required. 


“INVESTMENT IN OTHER INSTALLATIONS OR 
PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES ABROAD 


“1€. That there be established a list of 
items to be regarded as durable goods. 

“17. That an inventory of certain durable 
goods transferred to foreign countries be 
compiled from the records now available in 
all agencies. (For transfer of items under 
lend-lease arrangements, see recommenda- 
tion 11) 

“PROCUREMENT OF FOOD AND MATERIALS ABROAD 

“18. That the procuring agencies be re- 
quired to install and maintain records which 
will make readily available commodity pur- 
chase data in commodity units and dollar 
value by time period, by commodity, and by 
country of commodity origin. 


“LOANS AND FINANCIAL AID TO FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS AND PRIVATE ENTITIES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
“The committee found the present records 

on loans to foreign governments and private 

entities, and the statements of financial ald 
rendered to foreign governments, to be ade- 
quate and no changes were recommended. 

“It was the consensus of the committee 
that economic information concerning gov- 
ernmental cash expenditures abroad was of 
sufficient current and future importance to 
require the preparation of separate periodic 
reports. The committee therefore recom- 
mended: 

“19. That arrangements be made to have 
each department, establishment, or agency 
of the Federal Government, including Gov- 
ernment corporations, which makes cash ex- 
penditures abroad prepare quarterly reports 
of all such expenditures for submittal to a 
central agency. 

“20. That the proposed reports segregate 
expenditures under predetermined classifica- 
tions for each country by character and pur- 
pose, and by a limited object classification.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN F. FEENEY, 

HAROLD E. MERRICK, 

THomas J. Scorr, 

Eart W. Coorra, 
Investigative Staf. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Ten- 
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nessee for his discussion of this matter. 
It seems to me that in view of his state- 
ment, which will be published in the 
Recor tonight, and in view of the fact 
that we shall have a session of the Senate 
tomorrow, it is desirable now to recess 
until tomorrow in order that Senators 
may have ample opportunity in the 
meantime to study the report. I do not 
apprehend any long involved debate on 
the question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Texas moves a recess, was 
it the Senator’s intention to move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there is an execu- 
tive calendar, I think it should be dis- 
posed of. 

AUSTIN L. TIERNEY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives returning to the Senate in 
compliance with its request, the bill (S. 
176) for the relief of Austin L. Tierney, 
together with the accompanying papers; 
and also the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to Senate bill 176, 
which was, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That Private Law No. 99, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, be, and the same is, amended to 
read as follows: i 

“That in the administration of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits 
upon honorably discharged soldiers, Austin 
L. Tierney, who served as a fireman third 
class, United States Navy, shall be held and 
considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the naval service of the United 
States as a fireman third class, on April 25, 
1918: Provided, That no compensation, pen- 
sion, or other benefits except mileage at the 
time of discharge, 4 months’ active service 
pay lost after absence from duty, and ad- 
justed compensation benefits shall be held 
to accrue to Austin L. Tierney by reason of 
this act for any period prior to its passage.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, this bill was returned from the 
other House upon request by the Senate 
after the Senate had appointed conferees 
to meet with conferees to be appointed 
by the House to consider the amendment 
1 the House had adopted to the 

ill. 

I have heretofore given notice that I 
would move a reconsideration of the for- 
mer action of the Senate. I now move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which it disagreed to the House amend- 
ment and asked a conference with the 
House thereon. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH]... 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION ` 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McFartanp in the chair) laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations in the Coast Guard, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask that the nom- 
inations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be immedi- 
ately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. That completes the cal- 
endar. 

RECESS 


Mr. CONNALLY. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Friday, May 5, 1944, at 
12 o' clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 4 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named cadets to be ensigns 
in the Coast Guard, to rank from the 7th 
day of June 1944: 

Homer George Anderson 

Richard Paul Arlander 

John Moore Austin 

Richard Lawrence Bailey, Jr. 

Frank Barnett, Jr. 

Carl Blanchett 

Robert Coward Boardman 

William Henry Boswell 

Peter Seelye Branson 

Alfred William Brass 

William Henry Brinkmeyer 

Bernard Stanley Brown 

James Wood Carroll 

Parker Olin Chapman 

Garth Dalmayne Clizbe 

Clyde Clavius Coffindaffer 

Henry Paine Crawford, Jr. 

Donald Brian Crews 

Charles Mitchell Daniel 

Harald Leroy Davison 

John MacNeil Dempsey, Jr. 

John Augustine Devlin, Ir. 

Harley Earl Dilcher 

Sumner Raymond Dolber 

Robert John Donovan 

John Michael Dorsey 

James Harold Durfee ` 

Clarence Raymond Easter 

-Albert Bradbury Ellerman 

Joseph Knowles Everton 

John Joseph Fehrenbacher 

Arthur Andre Fontaine 

Louis Randolph Ford, Jr. 

John Brawley Freeman 
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William Elliott Fuller, Jr. 
Carroll Hitchcock George 
Harold Kirksey Goodbread 
Richard William Goode 
Herbert Richard Harris 
James Leonard Harrison 
Gordon Fairland Henipton 
Robert Fisher Henderson 
Frederick William Hermes, Jr, 
James Arthur Hodgman 
Julian Elliott Johansen 
Robert Durrell Johnson 
Harry New Jones II. 
Kenneth Howard Langenbeck 
John Burtan Lape, Jr. 
Eimer Maurice Lipsey 
Richard Suppes Lodge 
Paul Alan Lutz 

Worley Berry Lynn 

James Thomas Maher 
William Lothridge Martin 
Andrew Mazzotta 

John David McCann 
Albert Joseph McCullough 
Milton Lee McGregor 
Edward Duncan Middleton, Jr. 
Joseph Anthony Montagna 
James Edward Murphy 
William Emmet Murphy 
Earl Asa Parker, Jr. 
Raymond Grant Parks, Jr. 
Paul Reed Peak, Jr. 

Paul Powers Perez 
Lilbourn Amos Pharris, Jr. 
Robert Carlton Phillips 
Vance King Randle, Jr. 
Theodore Charles Rapalus 
David Harold Rasmussen 
Ricardo Allen Ratti 

Don Richard Rodgers 
Donald Henry Rollert 
Paul Thomas Ryan 
Marion Gardiner Shrode, Jr. 
Harrison Ballard Smith. 
Neilus Andrew Spears, Jr. 
Raymond Benner Starbuck 
Jeremiah Milton Stark 
Richard Stoner Strickler 
George Francis Thometz, Jr. 
Wesley Matthew Thorsson 
John Bollyard Wade 
George Warren Wagner 
William Hamilton Wailace 
George Alfred Warren 
David Anderson Webb 
William Leroy Weiss, Jr. 
George Herbert Weller 
George Earnest Williams - 
Ellsworth Albin Winnette 
Andrew Wakefield Wofford 
Virgil Nourse Woolfolk, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 4 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 


> 


Posr MASTERS 

TENNESSEE 
Ethel R. Corum, Jonesboro. 
Raymond C. Townsend, Parsons, 
Charles H. Carr, Pocahontas, 
Violet T. Duncan, Tyner. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, May 4, 1944 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, as our land is but- 
tressed by the holy dead and the noble 
living, forbid that we should think in 
terms of fear or failure. Continue to 
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strengthen our faith in that day when 
the towers and bulwarks of freedom shall 
flare their banners over the ruins of a 
vanishing night. We pray that Amer- 
ica may get right with God if she is to 
deserve and abide in the deathless joys 
of peace and good will. 

Let our people understand that the 
saddest heart is that which serves its 
country without the recompense of grat- 
itude. Scarred with many a battle, 
weived with many a hardship, lamed with 
many a march, deliver us from leaden 
messages which are empty of meaning to 
our brave soldiers who have fought and 
won a good fight. As we think of those 
who have given and lost so much in the 
tragedy of war, O hush all our complain- 
ings and give us a richer and fuller life 
dedicated to the mission of the Man of 
Galilee. O God, hold us from all dis- 
orders and violations among ourselves 
and from factions which threaten well- 
ordered society, that our national life 
may be a benediction and a haven for 
those who have served and saved us. 
In our dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 156. An act relating to the status of 
retired judges. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an outline of the policies and objectives 
of the disabled American veterans; and 
also I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks on the subject of Pol- 
ish freedom. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a memorandum on Polish free- 
dom. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. DICKSTEIN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a report on Jewish agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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JEWISH MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
giving a great deal of thought, as I am 
sure many of us must have, to the possi- 
ble mistreatment of American soldiers 
who are prisoners of the Nazis in Ger- 
many. Knowing the racial theories of 
the Nazis, and the treatment accorded 
to civilians because they were not mem- 
bers of the “master race,“ I have won- 
dered what treatment our Jewish sol- 
diers were receiving. I accordingly asked 
the Secretary of State for information 
on this subject. Let me read just one 
paragraph of the letter I received from 
Secretary of State Hull: 

The Department is exercising special vigi- 
lance to prevent discrimination by the Ger- 
man authorities against American prisoners 
of war upon a racial or religious basis and 
it has not so far obtained evidence estab- 
lishing that such discrimination exists, 


I am happy to receive this assurance, 
and trust that our State Department will 
remain eternally vigilant in its desire to 
guard against mistreatment of our boys 
in uniform because they are of different 
religious, or have different racial, back- 
grounds. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Vorl has expired. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks and include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the correspondence 
which I have had with Secretary Hull on 
this question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] has just been called home 
because his father has taken a turn for 
the worse. His father has been ill for 
some time. Because of this, I ask, in his 
behalf, that he may be granted an in- 
definite leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude therein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lynn Daily Item of May 2, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor and include an editorial on 
the subject of international air trans- 
portation taken from the Wall Street 
Journal. 5 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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A MONUMENT TO THE MOTHERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Cox addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


FIGHT PAY FOR FIGHTING MEN 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my own 
remarks, and that they may appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Weiss addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
resolution. adopted by an assembly of 
Americans of Polish extraction gathered 
in Buffalo, N. Y., April 30, 1944, in cele- 
bration of the one hundred and fifty- 
third anniversary of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mrux]? 

There was no objecton. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE ` 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the honor of being a 
member of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Coast Guard Academy 
which meets in New London, Conn., on 
Saturday of this week; therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have a 
leave of absence for tomorrow and Sat- 
urday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Brann] has obtained leave of absence for 
all members of that Board. 

Mr. .BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I did not know that. Then I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute, a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BRADLEY]? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I say that 
the chairman of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee contacted me 2 weeks ago in ref- 
erence to that matter and I may say for 
the Recor that any Member who is away 
on that visit is absent on official business. 
The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND], 
advised myself as majority leader several 
weeks ago of the contemplated visit. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BRADLEY]? 

There was no objection. 

MY VOTE ON THE TAX BILL AND RESOLU- 


TION TO INVESTIGATE THE MONT- 
GOMERY WARD SEIZURE 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, pursuant to permission previ- 
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ously granted the chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
being honored by being a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Coast Guard Academy, I shall be absent 
tomorrow and Saturday, but I want the 
Recorp to show that if I were present to- 
morrow and if a vote on the pending sim- 
plified tax bill is taken I would certainly 
vote for that measure. A simplification 
of our tax measures is long overdue. I 
say also that if the Montgomery Ward 
matter comes before the House tomorrow 
and if I were present I would vote in 
favor of that very much-needed inquiry. 
I have no doubt both measures will pass 
overwhelmingly—were there the slightest 
doubt in my mind to the contrary I 
would perforce remain on the floor to 
cast my affirmative votes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a statement by Mark Sullivan on 
executive authority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]? A 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Knutson addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make on the bill 
H. R. 4646, and to include therein any 
excerpts I may desire. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Coorer]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow, Friday, after disposition of 
matters on the Speaker’s desk and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered I may address the House for 20 
minutes on the subject of the new ra- 
tioning policy. A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make today on 
the bill, H. R. 4646, and to include therein 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCLEAN]? 

There was no objection. 
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GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY 
WARD PLANT 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, relative 
to the resolution introduced by the gen- 
tleman from illinois [Mr. Dewey], I wish 
to go on record as favoring that resolu- 
tion. The same law that affords protec- 
tion against unlawful seizure of he prop- 
erty of Montgomery Ward & Co. by the 
use of the armed forces of the country 
also protects the home of the humblest 
citizen in this land against unlawful 
search and seizure. The Bill of Rights 
covers the citizen all over with the armor 
of the law. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that an investi- 
gation should be made, but since a Sen- 
ate committee is now investigating this 
matter, would it be wise, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion, to have two investiga- 
tions? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think so. 

Mr. RANKIN. Or should the Senate 
committee do it? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think the Members 
of this House as the Representatives of 
the people and as the closest to the peo- 
ple should conduct an investigation, be- 
cause if we are going to breach the con- 
stitutional protections of the liberties 
and rights of the people in one respect it 
can be done in all respects. You cannot 
go half way over Niagara. The Consti- 
tution was written and adopted in a 
period of danger and to meet all emer- 
gencies both of peace and war. It was 
made for officers and people alike. There 
must be no suspension of it, no nullifica- 
tion by anyone, high or low, and espe- 
cially none by those who have been 
chosen and sworn to uphold, protect, and 
defend it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(Mr. BLacKNEY asked and was given 


permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, after dis- 
position of the regular business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. JONKMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

(Mr. LaMBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp.) 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend the remarks I expect to make 
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today on the tax bill, H. R. 4646, and to 
include therein certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr, CARLSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE, Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the New York 
Post of Monday, April 17, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Rowe]? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD RATIONING 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Rowe]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I note by 
the Washington papers that the ration- 
ing of food is probably at an end in this 
country. It is indeed a good thing that 
elections come around once in a while 
because at that time the feelings of the 
people at large are usually very keenly 
felt. I predict that inasmuch as the ma- 
jority vote to be cast in the coming elec- 
tion will be cast by women, they will be 
privileged again to buy nylon hose within 
the next 2 or 3 months, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the one hundred and 
fifty-third anniversary of the enactment 
of the Polish Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein brief 
statements by my colleagues [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN and Mr. Monroney], and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances, and in one to include a brief 
newspaper article. 

The . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION BILL 


Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, since 
I unfortunately have to go back to Wis- 
consin I will not be present when the tax- 
simplification bill comes to a vote. I 
want, however, Mr. Speaker, to make a 
record here that I am in favor of this 
bill, this being, in my humble opinion, the 
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only good tax bill that the Seventy- 
eighth Congress has dealt with. I want, 
for the first time, to record myself as 
being in favor of it. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


C. I. O. POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
eral Biddle, under the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief, who is also a candidate 
for a fourth term, used a part of the 
Army to seize the civilian business of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Under his di- 
rection, men who were conscripted and 
who enlisted to establish civil liberties 
throughout the world, disregarding his 
civil rights by force carried Sewell Avery, 
69-year-old executive of Ward’s, out of 
his office and deposited him on the side- 
walk. 

All of this came about because Ward’s 
refused to renew an expired contract 
with the C. I. O. which contained a se- 
curity-of-membership clause. The pur- 
pose of the seizure was to force Ward's 
to renew the contract with C. I. O. which 
contained a  security-of-membership 
clause under which all of the employees 
of Ward’s who now belong to the C. I, O. 
would be required to remain therein as 
members in good standing for a year from 
December 8, last. 

Once that contract was signed, if 
C. I. O. followed the course which it has 
followed in other cities, the employees 
of Ward’s who are members of the C J. O. 
would be required to contribute a dollar 
each to the political action committee 
of the C. I. O., which has officially an- 
nounced that its purpose is to reelect as 
President Commander in Chief Roose- 
velt, who ordered the seizure of this plant, 
and Congressmen and Senators who will 
support his administration. 

This seizure of a civilian business is 
a novel and a new way of collecting 
campaign contributions. 

To prohibit this vicious practice, the 
carrying out of this corrupt procedure 
to influence elections, an amendment to 
the Corrupt Practices Act was today in- 
troduced by me. 

It is my hope that it will be considered 
at the same time as the bill which the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HARLESS] 
earlier said he proposed to introduce to 
extend special privileges to labor organi- 
zations. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MONKIEWICZ, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp on 
the life of the Reverend Stanislaw Iciek. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection, 


ics THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Resolution 49, Seventy- 
third Congress, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Commission the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Poutson] to fill the 
existing vacancy thereon. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 2928) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees,” and for other pur- 
poses, approved August 14, 1935, as 
amended 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? > 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. LESINSKI addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


OMNIBUS VETERANS’ BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members who are inter- 
ested in the proposition I desire to report 
that the omnibus veterans’ bill was voted 
out by the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation on yesterday. We 
did not make it a perfect bill, but I am 
satisfied we improved it at least 100 per- 
cent. 

A great many Members have asked 
when this measure would come up for 
consideration. It will probably take to- 
day and tomorrow to write the report; 
therefore, we cannot get it before the 
House under a rule before Wednesday of 
next week. Isay this in order that those 
Members who have primaries on next 
Tuesday may understand that this meas- 
ue will not be taken up before Wednes- 

ay. 

We are asking for an open rule. Some 
people shudder at that because of the 
tendency on the part of Congressmen to 
try to amend veterans’ legislation. But 
if the time has come when the Members 
of the House of Representatives do not 
have the stamina, the intelligence, and 
the courage to legislate intelligently on 
veterans’ matters, then I say we have 
reached the limit in the decadence of 
representative government. 

INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX BILL OF 1944 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
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consideration of the bill, H. R. 4646, to 
provide for simplification of the income 
tax. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4646, with 
Mr. Harris of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, after the masterful 
presentation of the tax simplification bill 
which was made in this House yesterday 
by our esteemed friend and colleague, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee [Mr. DovcHton], and the 
equally able discussion of the measure 
by our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], any- 
thing I might say regarding the details 
of this bill would be gilding the lily. 

I re-read the remarks of these gentle- 
men in the Recor only this morning and 
I must say that if any Member will do 
likewise he should have no trouble at 
all in understanding the nature of this 
bill and its effect upon the taxpaying 
public. In addition we have filed a com- 
mittee report which gives a short, 
straight-to-the-point explanation of the 
changes in the existing law made by this 
bill. It is written in language that even 
a plain and humble person like myself 
can understand. 

Furthermore, I can foresee how grate- 
ful some 30,000,000 taxpayers are going 
to be when they find out they no longer 
have to figure out in advance a hypo- 
thetical tax on a theoretical income. I 
can foresee how thankful these same 
30,000,000 taxpayers will be when they 
discover that the money withheld from 
their salaries and wages comes within 
a few dollars of satisfying their tax lia- 
bility. In addition to the millions of 
taxpayers who will be relieved of all the 
present detailed computations and wor- 
ries over their tax liabilities, there will 
be another 20,000,000 individuals whose 
return forms will be greatly simplified 
because of the simplified requirements 
we propose to write into the Internal 
Revenue Code. I know of only one class 
of taxpayer who will be hurt by this bill 
and that is the large and active group of 
tax advisers who set up shop every spring 
and levy a tax of their own on millions 
of taxpayers in the lower brackets. 

But the taxpayer alone will not benefit 
from this simplification bill. The Gov- 
ernment also stands to profit by the sim- 
plified tax-collection system by the use 
of simplified forms and the new and more 
accurate tax-liabilities tables which will 
be in use. No statistical proof is needed 
to demonstrate the easing up of the load 
on the Treasury Department and Bureau 
of Internal Revenue that will follow, as 
a matter of course, from the adoption of 
this bill. 

Those who say that the burden of de- 
termining the tax liability of some 
30,000,000 taxpayers will be too great for 
the Treasury Department are wrong. I 
am told that a moderate-sized staff of 
examiners in each collector’s office can 
perform this job easily and rapidly, be- 
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cause the only requirement is a check of 
the taxpayer’s income figure and a glance 
at the tax-liability tables to determine 
the tax. The taxpayer’s report, on a 
simple withholding receipt which he will 
file on March 15, if he is on a calendar 
year basis, will contain, in addition to 
the information filled in by his employer, 
a statement of his other income, and the 
number of his dependents. The calcula- 
tion of his taxable income can be made 
quickly, the tax determined immediately, 
and a bill mailed out to the taxpayer the 
same day. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to these 
general benefits & would like to point out 
one or two specific provisions of this bill 
which were not discussed at much length 
yesterday, and which I feel should be 
brought to the attention of the House. 
The first pertains to the effect of this 
bill upon the farmers, the small busi- 
nessmen, and merchants in rural com- 
munities and upon the millions of pro- 
fessional men and women whose incomes 
are not entirely derived from salaries 
and wages, but in many cases are re- 
ceived from the sale of farm produce or 
from fees and other charges for personal 
service and are not subject to with- 
holding. 

As you know, under the existing law, 
many thousands of people in this cate- 
gory are required to file a declaration of 
estimated tax, based upon an estimated 
income, but by the very nature of their 
employment they cannot forecast their 
earnings with any degree of certainly. 
If they are farmers, they have no way of 
knowing in advance how much of their 
products they will sell and do not even 
know what the price will be. They can- 
not foresee catastrophes of nature that 
may wipe them out overnight. Or, if 
they are professional workers, they can- 
not tell in advance what personal serv- 
ices they will be called upon to perform. 

This situation has brought scores of 
complaints in the form of letters to my 
office and I am sure every Member of 
this House has received many similar 
objections. 

In drafting this bill we had this large 
group of taxpayers in mind when we pro- 
vided, on page 29, line 19, that although 
they would be required to file declara- 
tions of estimated tax, based upon esti- 
mated income, the final declaration 
could be filed 2 weeks after the taxable 
year had expired. In the case of a tax- 
payer on a calendar-year basis, there- 
fore, he would be given until January 15 
of the next year to file his final declara- 
tion but if he found himself in a position 
at that time to do so, he could file his 
final return on that date. If he were not 
able to file a final return at that time, 
he would be given until March 15 follow- 
ing the calendar year to file his complete 
return. À 

Another very important feature of this 
bill, and one which in my judgment will 
greatly simplify the income-tax problem 
for small businessmen and merchants in 
rural communities, is the provision on 
page 33 of the bill at line 21. This pro- 
vision reduces from 80 percent to 6624 
percent, the amount of income derived by 
a taxpayer from farming, in order to 
qualify as a farmer. ù 
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This provision will probably not benefit 
millions of taxpayers, but it will certainly 
help many thousands who derive a sub- 
stantial income from farming but have 
never been able to qualify as farmers for 
tax-declaration purposes, and who were 
therefore held down to somewhat more 
stringent rules regarding declarations of 
estimated tax. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go through this 
bill, section by section, pointing out its 
advantages, benefits, improvements, and 
refinements, but that is not necessary 
because these details are fully explained 
in our report. We have written a tax 
simplification bill. It is only a simplifi- 
cation bill, but a mighty important one. 
In all my experience with tax bills I have 
never seen one that required less explain- 
ing than does this one, to make its pro- 
visions understood. Our report on the 
bill tells the whole story. 

There is only one thing in this meas- 
ure—just one technical detail which 
seems to have been misunderstood, I 
refer, Mr. Chairman, to its effect upon 
contributions to charitable institutions 
or religious groups and churches. This 
feature of the bill was discussed yester- 
day, and I believe the uncertainties were 
largely dissipated for those who heard 
the discussion. The importance of this 
matter, however, compels me to add a 
brief statement on the subject for the 
benefit of those who may not have been 
here yesterday, or may still entertain 
some misgivings about the status of 
charitable gifts. 

In the first place, the difficulty arose 
over the interpretation of the so-called 
standard deductions which cover a tax- 
payer’s deductible medical expense, his 
contributions to charity, his interest 
payments, his taxes on his home, and 
similar items of a personal or nonbusi- 
ness nature. The bill provides him with 
a standard deduction amounting to ap- 
proximately 10 percent of his adjusted 
gross income, if it is below $5,000, and a 
standard deduction of $500 if his ad- 
Justed gross income exceeds $5,000. This 
standard deduction is like a box of a cer- 
tain size, into which he can pack all his 
deductions for medical expense, charita- 
ble gifts, and other similar expenses. 
If that box is not big enough to hold 
them all, a bigger container is furnished 
under this bill in the provision that 
allows him to itemize these expenditures 
and take deductions for them up to the 
full limits which the law allows. 

Certain newspaper comments on the 
bill appearing last week gave the impres- 
sion, inadvertently no doubt, that these 
standard deductions were all a taxpayer 
would be allowed, and that no matter 
how much he gave to charitable institu- 
tions, he would not get more than a 10- 
percent deduction, if he were in the 
under-five-thousand class, or more than 
$500 if he were in the over-five-thousand 
class. The idea got around that no mat- 
ter how much a taxpayer gave to charity, 
his deductions for this purpose would 
somehow be limited to these ceilings. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
true. By referring to page 24 of the 
report, one will see that these standard 
deductions are offered simply as a con- 
venience to those taxpayers who do not 
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ordinarily make large contributions to 
charity, who do not ordinarily have 
large interest payments, or more than 
average medical expenses or similar costs 
which the law says are not subject to tax. 
The law simply assumes that a taxpayer 
will have at least the average expendi- 
tures for these items and gives him these 
standard deductions to cover them, 
which he is not bound to take if his 
actual deductions for these purposes 
exceed the limits of the standard 
deductions. 

We do not say, “This is all you will be 
allowed for such expenses.” No. We 
simply say to the taxpayer, especially 
those in the lower brackets, “As a means 
of simplifying your tax problem, we take 
it for granted you gave an average 
amount to charity and had average med- 
ical expenses last year, so we are giving 
you the benefit of a standard deduction 
to eliminate the necessity for your item- 
izing all your charitable contributions 
and other expenses. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
10 percent, is it not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; the standard 
deduction is approximately 10 percent 
where the taxpayer’s income is below 
$5,000. If actual deductions are greater 
than 10 percent the taxpayer can take 
the actual deductions by itemizing them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And 
when you get above $5,000? 

Mr. KNUTSON. You get a flat $500 
standard deduction. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. 
get a flat $500 deduction? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Or you can item- 
ize your deductions in lieu of taking the 
standard deduction. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Or you 
can itemize them? i 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is in lieu of the 
standard deduction. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You can 
itemize the contributions and get up to 
15 percent, can you not? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is right; you 
can itemize them. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The charitable de- 
ductions are allowed up to 15 percent of 
the taxpayer’s gross income, if he item- 
izes them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is 15 percent of 
the gross income. It used to be 15 per- 
cent of the net income. This gives the 
taxpayer an opportunity to get a larger 
allowance. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You 
mean your “gross net income“? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I mean “gross 
income” without any deduction or, in 
other words, before any nonbusiness 
deductions have been taken. 

These standard deductions, Mr. Chair- 
man, are very fair because they are based 
upon statistics of income which show 
that among the under 5,000 group of 
taxpayers, only 2½ to 3 percent of his 
income is given to charitable institutions 
or churches and that approximately 5 
percent of his income is devoted to medi- 
cal expenses, interest payments, taxes, 
and similar expenditures, making a total 
of roughly 8 percent of his income for 
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all such purposes. We have given him 
the benefit of any doubts and allowed this 
group of taxpayers approximately 10 
percent for deductions of this nature. 

In this bill we have given approxi- 
mately 10-percent allowance for these 
different items that I have enumerated. 
The records of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau show that the average nonbusi- 
ness deductions per taxpayer is 8 per- 
cent, so there is a gain of 2 percent right 
there, so far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
allowance would a person have if he gave 
$500,000 to one or more colleges or 
churches? What allowance would he 
get? 

Mr, KNUTSON. He would be allowed 
up to 15 percent on the gross income. 
If he were in a trade or business, he 
would be allowed 15 percent of his gross 
income less his business expenses, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
15 percent on the gross? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. He can give it all 
if he wants to, but he can only get credit 
up to 15 percent of his gross income. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is right; there is 
no limit on what he can give, but he can 
only get an allowance of 15 percent of 
his gross income. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is no inhi- 
bition in the bill. He can give every 
dime of it if he wants to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; and some un- 
doubtedly will, 

If his actual deductions for such so- 
called personal expenditures exceeds the 
limits of the standard deduction, this bill 
does not in any way prevent such a tax- 
payer from exercising the option allowed 
to him under the bill, of taking the actual 
deductions in whatever amounts they 
may be up to the full limits which the 
law allows. In the case of charitable 
gifts, the full limit allowed by this bill 
is greater, not less than it was before, 
because the limit is based on 15 percent 
of the gross income instead of 15 percent 
of the net income which the existing law 
allows. 

It is my sincere hope, therefore, that 
since through inadvertence or possibly 
haste in the preparation of a news report 
current misapprehensions arose over the 
effect of this bill on charitable contri- 
butions; that the institutions involved, 
and the people who open their hearts 
and purses to them, will no longer be 
concerned about the possible loss of con- 
tributions insofar as this bill is con- 
cerned, I can only say to them they have 
no cause to worry. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, this tax- 
simplification bill is another landmark 
in tax legislation. Its passage will do 
more to inspire confidence among tax- 
payers in our ability to write understand- 
able tax laws than any speech on the 
subject or any promises that may be 
made of further improvements in our 
tax structure. The old familiar words, 
“By their deeds ye shall know them,” will 
provide the taxpayers with a rule for 
measuring the degree of our sincerity in 
attempting to place taxation on a solid 
foundation after we have passed this bill. 
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The unanimous support which this bill 
has received up to this time is one of the 
most encouraging signs I have seen that 
tax legislation can be free of party poli- 
tics if we are determined to make it so. 
There is no other field of legislation that 
demands the same meticulous attention 
to technical details. We have made some 
mistakes in the past, Mr. Chairman, and 
we will make occasional mistakes in the 
future, but I say, most of these mistakes 
have been made because we thought tax 
legislation could be handled solely from 
the standpoint of broad policies and that 
technical details were not important. 
But they are important, Mr. Chairman, 
and they will be more important in the 
future. 

Now we have a chance to pass a tax 
bill that is greatly simplified in its ap- 
proach to one phase of income-tax legis- 
lation. If it passes by a big majority vote 
in the House, it will do more than sim- 
plify income-tax procedures for millions 
of taxpayers, it will tell them that this 
Congress is fully aware of its responsi- 
bilities to the people of this country. 
But I hope to see it passed unanimously, 
Mr. Chairman, in order to prove, once 
and for all, that we can deliver a sane 
and intelligent piece of tax legislation, 
planned, designed and constructed for 
the benefit of all groups of individual 
income taxpayers. We owe it to them 
and we owe it to ourselves to make our 
vote on this bill unanimous. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill, H. R. 4646, provides for the 
simplification of individual income tax. 
I believe it may be stated with confidence 
that this bill provides the greatest degree 
of income-tax simplification and relieves 
the taxpayer of more difficulty and trou- 
ble in making his return than any pro- 
gram ever provided in the history of this 
or any other country in the world. 

It is not a revenue measure in the usual 
sense of the term, but is a tax-simplifica- 
tion bill. It accomplishes these purposes 
without substantially changing the num- 
ber of taxpayers, and it is estimated that 
approximately the same amount of reve- 
nue will be yielded as under existing law. 

I am happy to join with the others 
who have pointed out the fact that this 
bill is presented by your committee with 
its unanimous approval. It also has the 
unanimous approval of the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, the staff of the Treasury De- 
partment, and the staff of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

It comes here as a product of the 
united effort of all of these staffs and 
your Committee on Ways and Means. It 
is the belief of your committee that this 
bill will accomplish these very desirable 
objectives: 

It will relieve a great majority of tax- 
payers from the necessity of computing 
their income tax. 

It will reduce the number of tax com- 
putations. 

It will simplify the return form. 

It will decrease the number of persons 
required to file declarations of estimated 
tax under the pay-as-you-go system, and 
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it will eliminate some of the difficulties 
and uncertainties in the making of esti- 
mates required for declarations. 

We now have about 50,000,000 people 
required to file individual income tax re- 
turns. This number may be divided 
roughly into 3 groups, for the pur- 
pose of considering the benefits provided 
in this bill. For the first group, embrac- 
ing about 30,000,000 taxpayers, an ex- 
tremely simplified method is provided. 
Individuals whose gross income is less 
than $5,000 and whose income from 
sources other than wages subject to with- 
holding do not exceed $100, may, at their 
option, have their tax determined by the 
collector, if their income is received from 
certain sources. To be entitled to this op- 
tion, their entire income must be derived 
from dividends, interest, and compensa- 
tion for personal services. This is the 
form known as W-2, Employers are re- 
quired to furnish their employees a re- 
ceipt showing the amount withheld from 
their wages. The employee takes this 
receipt and turns it over and answers 
about 3 or 4 questions listed on the 
back, and signs it and mails it to his 
collector, and this is his tax return. He 
does not have to send any money with 
it. The collector determines his tax and 
if he has overpaid he mails him a refund, 
and if he has underpaid he mails him a 
bill for the amount he owes, which he is 
required to pay within 30 days. 

It might be helpful to illustrate at this 
point an application of this form W-2. 
Form W-2 is now in use as a receipt, re- 
quired by law to be issued by the em- 
ployer to the employee. The employer 
must issue such a receipt for the amount 
withheld from the employee’s wages, 
either when the employee quits the em- 
ployment of that employer, or at the end 
of the year. I exhibit here a copy of the 
form W-2. You will observe that it is 
about the size of an ordinary bank check. 
That receipt is issued by the employer to 
the employee, showing the amount with- 
held from his wages. The employee then 
turns it over on the back and answers 
these simple questions. These may not 
be exactly the questions that will be fi- 
nally used. This was a sample form that 
Was made up by the Bureau for our use 
in the committee. 

First, he will list the persons who re- 
ceive more than half of their support 
from him during 1944, for whom an ex- 
emption is claimed. Question 1: 

Enter your name in the first space. In- 
clude wife or husband if separate returns 
are not filed. 


He simply lists his name, his wife’s 
name, and the names of his dependents 
there. Question 22 

Enter the number of receipts received by 
you. 

That is if he has worked for more 
than one employer during the year, has 
received more than one of these receipts 
he attaches all of them. Question 3: 

Enter here total salaries and wages shown 


on receipts received by you listed in item 1 
above, 


Question 4: 


Enter total dividends, interest, or wages 
not subject to withholding received during 
1944 by you listed in item 1 above. 
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Then he simply signs his name and 
mails the form to the collector and that 
is his tax return. The collector then 
determines his tax. If the amount with- 
held is more than his tax, he will secure 
a refund. On the other hand, if it is 
shown that he owes additional tax, he is 
mailed a bill and required to pay such 
additional tax within 30 days. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will there be anything 
on the back of this receipt in addition to 
the four questions the gentleman has 
read asking the taxpayer to set forth 
the amount of his claimed deductions, 
including contributions? 

Mr. COOPER. No; there will not be 
any question of that kind. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be nothing 
on this form to show the amount of the 
contributions he has made? 

Mr. COOPER. Nothing definitely of 
that type. The standard deductions are, 
of course, figured in the tables used by 
the employer when he withholds from 
the employee’s wages or salaries, and 
they include charitable contributions. 

Mr. CURTIS. How then will he make 
his claim for a refund if he has made 
contributions over and above the stand- 
ard deduction? 

Mr. COOPER. He does not use this 
form but uses the other form if he wants 
to itemize his deductions. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER, I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Are 
these annual receipts or are they fur- 
nished monthly or weekly? 

Mr. COOPER. Under the law, and the 
presenf law is not changed in that re- 
spect, an employer is required to issue to 
his employee a receipt showing the 
amount of money withheld from his 
wages. He is required to give that re- 
ceipt to an employee when the employee 
quits his employment, or at the end of 
the year. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. That 
answers my question; it is annual. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOPER, I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So, if I under- 
stand it, this receipt takes the place of 
a tax return. 

Mr, COOPER. This is the tax return. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then while we 
talk about 30,000,000 people who will not 
need to file the long-form tax return it 
really means that a great many more 
than 30,000,000 returns will be filed, be- 
cause an employee might be employed 
in two or three or a half-dozen places 
during the year. 

Mr. COOPER. As I stated in the be- 
ginning, about 50,000,000 people are now 
required to file income tax returns. Of 
this 50,000,000, 30,000,000 will be able to 
use this short form, W-2, if they want 
to; it is optional with them. If they 
want to use the longer form and calcu- 
late their own tax they will have a right 
to do it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Otherwise the 
employee will mail these receipts to the 


collector’s office; is that correct? 
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Mr, COOPER. That is correct. The 
taxpayer receives this receipt from his 
employer, answers the three or four 
simple questions on the reverse side, 
signs it, and mails it to the collector of 
his district. Then the collector deter- 
mines the tax due. If the amount with- 
held is more than the taxpayer owes, the 
collector promptly mails him a refund. 
If the collector determines that the 
amount withheld is not sufficient to pay 
the tax he then mails the taxpayer a bill 
and the latter has 30 days within which 
to pay. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And when does 
the employer give these receipts to his 
employees? 

Mr. COOPER. The same as under 
present law—at the close of the year or 
upon termination of employment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In other words, 
the taxpayer is expected to keep these 
receipts until the end of the year and file 
them all at the same time; is that the 
understanding? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, yes; he files all his 
receipts together. But bear in mind he 
fills out the three or four questions on 
the back of only one receipt but he at- 
taches to that any other receipts he may 
have received during the year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. When do we be- 
gin using this W-2 form the gentleman 
described? 

Mr. COOPER. It will be used in lieu 
of the final 1944 income-tax returns and 
1 between January and March 15, 

45. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This form then 
is being used at the present time? 

Mr. COOPER. The form W-2 is now 
being used as a receipt from the employer 
to the employee; but under the pro- 
visions of this bill, in addition to being a 
receipt it will carry these three or four 
questions on the back that the taxpayer 
may answer and sign, and that con- 
stitutes his tax return. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is the 
question I am asking. When do we be- 
gin answering those questions? 

Mr. COOPER. Any time from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 15 of the following 
year, the regular time for filing tax re- 
turns. It may be filed any time from 
January 1 to March 15. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
from Tennessee has described the ques- 
tions which appear on the back of these 
receipts. They are being used now, but 
will not be filed until after January of 
1945; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. He will fill those ques- 
tions out on the back of the receipt and 
send it to the collector between January 1 
and March 15 of the following year. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 

Mr. MICHENER. This return cer- 
tainly is very understandable as ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. Am I correct in assuming that 
all schedules giving the detailed infor- 
mation as to how the amounts arrived 
at embodied in this return are elimi- 
nated? 

Mr. COOPER. I am not sure that I 
quite understand the gentleman. Does 
the gentleman mean the usual informa- 
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tion that accompanies an ordinary in- 
come-tax return? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; in the case of 
the ordinary income-tax return today 
the front page is a recapitulation of in- 
formation detailed by the taxpayer in 
schedules on the other pages of the re- 
turn in which the taxpayer explains how 
he arrives at the amount he enters on 
the first page. Those schedules serve as 
a check to show whether or not the tax- 
payer is complying strictly with the law. 

Mr. COOPER. That is all eliminated 
as far as this form W-2 is concerned. 
This is all the taxpayer receives; this is 
all the taxpayer uses. All he has to do 
is to state to the collector what his in- 
come not subject to withholding has 
been and his dependency status. The 
collector then figures the tax; the tax- 
payer does not do any figuring at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. If I may interrupt 
at that point, the collector does the 
arithmetic, he figures it up, but the tax- 
payer submits a statement showing, for 
instance, so much for wages, so much for 
dividends, so much for interest, but 
there is no check up so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned as to the correct- 
ness of the figures used by the taxpayer 
in making the totals which appear on 
this slip, 

Mr. COOPER. But the return is made 
under the usual penalty for perjury. If 
a man includes some item that chal- 
lenges the attention of the collector, a 
deputy collector can go out and inves- 
tigate it just as he does now. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is what I am 
getting at. Under existing law, there is 
a check. 

Mr, COOPER. But the return is made 
under the penalty of perjury just as 
under the present law. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is the answer, 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. REED of New York. It has always 
been the rule under the income-tax law 
that the taxpayer is responsible for his 
return under penalty of perjury. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; the gentleman is 
correct. . 

Mr. REED of New York. That is true 
here? 

Mr, COOPER. That is true. There 
is no change ih that respect. 

Mr. KEOGH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. This amended bill does 
not obviate the necessity for the em- 
Ployers filing the information return, 
does it? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEOGH. In response to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan, 
the collector has that information 
against which he can compare the 
amount shown on the receipt? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman will 
bear in mind the employer figures out 
the amount that must be withheld from 
the wages of the employee by the use 
of the withholding tables provided in the 
law. He figures out the amount that 
is to be withheld from the employee and 
he withholds that amount. He makes 
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his own record and remits that amount 
withheld to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. He issues the employee a receipt 
showing the amount that has been with- 
held from wages during the year or if 
the employee quits before the end of the 
year at the time the employment ceases, 

Mr. KEOGH. My point is that the 
collector will be in position to determine 
whether the receipt filed by the tax- 
payer includes all his earnings by com- 
paring that receipt with information 
returns filed by the employer? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; to a great extent 
that check can be made there. 

«Mr. KEOGH, Will the gentleman be 
good enough to yield to me for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 

Mr. KEOGH. Does the gentleman 
have any knowledge or information as 
to whether there will be any increase in 
the administrative cost for the collector’s 
computing the tax of those taxpayers 
who qualify and elect to file that short 
form? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. There will have 
to be some increase in the administra- 
tive expense, Obviously when the col- 
lector undertakes to determine the tax 
for these 30,000,000 taxpayers, it will re- 
quire some personnel and some expense 
to perform that work. : 

Mr. KEOGH. But it should not be so 
great, in view of the fact that the col- 
lector presently audits those returns 
anyway? 

Mr. COOPER. It is thought by the 
committee that the additional expense 
will not be very great and that what- 
ever it amounts to, it is well spent in the 
interest of simplification. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The em- 
ployee of a company, of course, must give 
to the company information as to his 
dependents? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The employee must answer ques- 
tions to his employer that are necessary 
for the employer to know how much to 
withhold from his wages. There is no 
change in the present law in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And the 
employer on top of that then gives to 
this person the 10 percent, or whatever it 
is, this standard exemption, does he not? 

Mr. COOPER. That is all figured in 
the tables used by the employer in de- 
termining how much to withhold. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I know the gentle- 
man will pardon me for this statement, 
but I have to leave town this afternoon 
on important business and will neces- 
sarily be absent tomorrow. 

I am in favor of this simplified income- 
tax return and if there were a roll call 
and I were present I would vote for it; 
however, as I stated, I will not be pres- 
ent tomorrow. I also understand that 
the Montgomery Ward investigation res- 
olution is coming up tomorrow. I am 
in favor of that resolution and if pres- 
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ent I would vote for it. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 10 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask 
the gentleman one or two questions, but 
before doing so, may I say I have a very 
high regard for the views and the inti- 
mate knowledge and insight into tax leg- 
islation held by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, just as I do for the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is 
much too liberal in his reference to me, 
but I appreciate it, 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to also com- 
pliment him and through the gentleman 
compliment the entire Committee on 
Ways and Means for bringing forth a 
measure which has the unanimous sup- 
port of that committee. I think this bill 
should have the unanimous support of 
the membership of the House. My ques- 
tion: I have found nothing in these last 
few momentous years that has so stirred 
and embittered the American people as 
have the complexities of the tax return 
used on the form last March 15. Can 
the gentleman explain to me why there 
were these complexities in form 1040? 
Was it a deliberate bureaucratic attempt 
to bedevil the American taxpayer or was 
it a necessary complexity in meeting the 
requirements of the law? 

Mr, COOPER. The gentleman may 
rest assured that the form required to be 
executed by the taxpayers of this coun- 
try was not any attempt on the part of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to cause 
the taxpayers any unnecessary trouble 
or difficulty. There was not a question 
included in that form that was not in 
accordance with law. The principle 
reason for the complications in the re- 
turn filed by the people on last March 
15 to a great extent was because of the 
bill passed last year. It was understood 
by everybody that during the transition 
period from the old system to the new 
system there would be more complexities 
involved than had ever been known be- 
fore. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has 
answered my second question in part. 
We have heard it said that there*have 
been 17 tax laws passed in about a dozen 
years which lends itself to these com- 
plexities. Does this complexity, which 
has been so obnoxious to the American 
people last March, hinge upon all of 
these 17 tax enactments, or is it the re- 
sult of one particular recent enactment? 

Mr. COOPER. I think there were 
more complications because of the bill 
passed last year than any other. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. This will help to keep the record 
straight. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The complications 
were caused in part by the Victory tax as 
well as the carry-over from 1942. 
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Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Victory tax added consider- 
able complications and, of course, that 
is repealed in this bill. 

Mr. BROOKS, Will the genileman 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. It has been called to 
my attention in several instances re- 
cently that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is having difficulty getting the forms 
printed and out to the taxpayers in time. 
In cases of that sort it would seem to 
me that some arrangement should be 
made to protect the taxpayer. I know 
of some instances where the forms espe- 
cially in reference to the estimates ar- 
rived in a whole State only a few days 
before they were due. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. BROOKS. Is there anything in 
this law which will protect the taxpayers 
in the event the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is not able to get the forms out 
timely? 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s question, I must try to move 
along because I do not want to consume 
too much time, other Members wanting 
to speak. Of course, the reason for the 
difficulty this year was because of the 
lateness of the passage of the last tax 
bill. However, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue granted a general exten- 
sion of 30 days for the filing of declara- 
tions of estimated tax. 

Mr. KEOGH. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. He may intend to cover 
this later in his statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I am certainly trying 
to get to some other points, 

Mr. KEOGH. I appreciate “that. 
Would the gentleman be good enough in 
connection with that to explain to us the 
theory underlying the change with re- 
spect to exemptions allowed the spouses 
and whether it is the gentleman’s 
thought that the proposed change will in 
effect compel the filing of joint returns 
by husband and wife? 

Mr. COOPER. There is nothing in the 
bill which will have the effect of com- 
pelling joint returns. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. During the year 
1944 we will have the same deductions as 
for 1943 so far as the taxpayer’s check 
is concerned, provided he has not 
changed his marital status; is that not 
correct? 

Mr, COOPER. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to withholding? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The changes 
that are made in the tax laws wherein 
you do change the amount of taxes to be 
collected either by exemption or other- 
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wise, will not come about then until 1945; 


is that correct? The adjustment is 


made in January 1945? 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 2 of the bill, he will see “ex- 
cept as otherwise expressly provided, the 
amendments made by this part shall be 
applicable with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1943.” 

That means January 1, 1944. The new 
withholding tables in this bill take effect 
January 1, 1845, obviously, for this rea- 
son. This is the fifth month of this year. 
You cannot withhold now on wages al- 
ready paid an employee during the last 
4 months, so you can only make your new 
withholding effective at some future date. 
For the convenience of employers and all 
concerned, it was thought best to have 
the new withholding tables take effect on 
January 1, 1945. : 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So the amount 
to be collected from the taxpayer’s check 
then will be just the same for this year, 
but after January 1, 1945, we will collect 
a larger amount from the taxpayers’ 
checks, 

Mr, COOPER. The gentleman is par- 
tially correct, The withholding will be 
greater for some, and less for others 
after the new withholding tables go into 
effect. - 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Although the 
same amount of taxes will be collected 
for 1944 as for 1945. 

Mr.COOPER. Substantially the same. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Yes; substan- 
tially the same, except you would collect 
the difference after the lst of January 
1945. : 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman will 
bear in mind something that we tried to 
emphasize several times, and there still 
seems to be some confusion about it. 
The withholding is not a tax. It is just 
a method of collecting the tax that the 
taxpayer owes, whether you collect it by 
withholding or any other method. With- 
holding is simply a method of collecting 
the tax that the taxpayer owes under the 
revenue law. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What I wanted 
to get across was that the taxpayer would 
not know the difference until January 1 
so far as payments are concerned. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield the gentle- 
man 10 additional minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. chairman, the ex- 
planation I have endeavored to give 
shows the use of this form W-2. This 
is the simple method provided for 
30,000,000 taxpayers. 

The second group, embracing about 
10,000,000 taxpayers, whose income is 
from sources not subject to withholding, 
will set forth their income on a tax form 
and determine their tax; if they so desire, 
from a tax table shown on the form. It 
will be much simpler than the present 
so-called short form. 

The third group, embracing about 10,- 
000,000 taxpayers, principally with the 
higher incomes and involving more com- 
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plication, will make out a form which will 
be simpler than the present form 1040. 

I might take a moment to illustrate 
that. For the second group that I have 
mentioned, embracing about 10,000,000, 
they will simply take this form of 1 page 
with 10 questions on it, fill that out, use 
this table to determine the amount of the 
tax, sign it, and send it in. The busi- 
nessman will use the tax schedules to 
itemize his business deductions. 

For the last group of 10,000,000 they 
will make out this form here on this sheet 
and will find that they will have to 
answer some of the questions appearing 
on the back of it. That covers substan- 
tially the last 20,000,000 taxpayers, and 
then the 30,000,000 who use the simple 
W-2 form takes care of the 50,000,000 
income taxpayers we have. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is say- 
ing—and I think it should be emphasized 
at this point—that of the 50,000,000 tax- 
payers, 40,000,000, either through the use 
of the W-2 form or the form just demon- 
strated by the gentleman, will not have 
to make any tax computation whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, thus it will be seen that 
simplification is provided for all individ- 
ual income taxpayers, and for 30,000,000 
of the 50,000,000 an extremely simple 
method is provided. The bill provides 
for normal tax purposes an exemption of 
$500. For surtax purposes there is al- 
lowed a per capita exemption of $500 per 
person—that is, $500 for the taxpayer, 
$500 for his spouse, and $500 for each 
dependent. 

A dependent is defined as, and really 
means, anyone for whom the taxpayer 
furnishes over half of the support, pro- 
vided the person is closely related to the 
taxpayer, and is not himself required to 
file a return. 

As I stated a moment ago, the Victory 
tax is repealed. The present normal tax 
and the surtax are combined. A new 
normal tax of 3 percent on each person 
whose net income exceeds $500 is pro- 
vided in the bill. 

I have already mentioned that new 
tables of withholding are provided in the 
bill to take effect January 1, 1945. 

In closing, I want to again emphasize 
the two special benefits that are provided 
in this bill for the farmers of this.coun- 
try. One is that the definition is 
changed. Under the present law a per- 
son must receive 80 percent or more of 
his gross income from agriculture in or- 
der to qualify as a farmer. This bill 
oe that to two-thirds or 6624 per- 
cen 

The next point in the interest of the 
farmer is that under the present law a 
farmer is required to file a declaration of 
his estimated tax by December 15, and 
must estimate within at least two-thirds 
of his tax, in order to avoid penalty, 
unless he uses last year's income. Under 
the bill the date of December 15 is 
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changed to January 15, so that on Janu- 
ary 15 a farmer may make his final re- 
turn for the previous calendar year and 
not have to file any declaration of esti- 
mated tax. If he finds that he is not 
prepared to pay his full tax on January 
15 he can then file his estimate, and then 
will have until March 15 to file his regu- 
lar income-tax return and pay the re- 
mainder of his tax. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Michigan. 

Mr, DONDERO. In the case of a mar- 
ried man whose wife has no income what- 
ever, is he still entitled to take as an 
exemption $1,000? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. But he 
cannot take $1,000 on the 3-percent nor- 
mal tax, can he? 

Mr.COOPER. No; that is for the sur- 
tax. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. On the 
surtax he has $1,000? 

Mr, COOPER. That is right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As Iun- 
derstood from going through the report, 
if a man's wife does have certain in- 
come, then the normal- tax exemption is 
increased by the amount of that income 
up to a total of 8500. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Take this as an illustration. Say 
the taxpayer is a man. He is entitled 
to 8500 exemption for normal tax. As- 
sume that his wife had 8300 of income. 
Then the exemption is increased from 
$500 to $800 for normal-tax purposes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It seems 
to me that that is not altogether equita- 
ble. In one case we have a man trying 
to support a family on his own income 
alone, and his exemption is less than 
would be the case with a family that has 
two incomes. 

Mr. COOPER. After all, the wife had 
the $300 income, and she would be en- 
titled to $500 exemption if her income 
exceeded the $500. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I see. 
In other words, it really reduces the ex- 
emption that would otherwise have been 
given in a case like that. 

Mr. COOPER. It does. 
effect of reducing it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I did 
not understand that. I am much 
obliged. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I think the 
committee before the bill comes back 
to the House, at least, ought to provide 
some relief from the penalties in the 
case of farmers filing too late this year, 
for this reason: In my district there was 
a great difference of opinion among the 
various accountants and the district and 
county revenue officials as to whether a 
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man was a farmer, having 80 percent 
of his income within that provision. As 
a consequence, we even had farm labor- 
ers on the big farms being penalized for 
their income taxes. It was very wide- 
spread. I think the committee should 
provide relief from that penalty in this 
House before the bill is finally voted on. 

Mr. COOPER. We appreciate the 
suggestion of the gentlewoman. In the 
revenue bill of 1943 we amended the 
Internal Revenue Code to eliminate the 
penalty for failure to file a declaration 
of estimated tax where the delay was due 
to a reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect. I do not believe any Govern- 
ment official in the case you put would 
hold that the delay was not due to a rea- 
sonable cause. This relief is continued 
under the bill. Moreover, under the bill, 
for 1944 and subsequent years, an indi- 
vidual has to receive only two-thirds 
of his income from farming in order to 
qualify as a farmer. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. KEOGH. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not true that the illustration 
he has given to the gentleman from 
California conversely would impel a 
married couple, the spouse of which 
earns more than $500, to file a joint 
return? 

Mr, COOPER. Where both spouses 
earn over $500 there would be no ad- 
vantage, and certainly no compulsion, 
to file a joint return. 

Mr. KEOGH. Is it not true that but 
recently the gentleman’s own committee 
rejected the proposal to compel the filing 
of joint returns? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect and this bill does not compel the 
filing of joint returns. 

Mr. KEOGH. Does the gentleman 
maintain that, practically speaking, the 
filing of joint returns is one of those 
things that ought to be done? 

Mr. COOPER. That was not consid- 
ered in this bill. 

Let me point out one thing further. 
If there is any slight advantage provided 
for anybody under this system, it is in 
the interest of the taxpayers with a 
large number of dependents, in other 
words, the large families of the country. 

I believe this bill is worthy of the 
unanimous support of the House. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. McLean.) 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill is in response to public de- 
mand. It is true that is came from the 
committee by unanimous vote. I voted 
to report it, but not with a great deal 
of enthusiasm. The country is demand- 
ing relief, and, because there is some 
good in the bill, I am prepared to give it 
my support to send it on its way to the 
Senate where, after having been sub- 
jected to the spotlights of pitiless pub- 
licity, it may emerge with some improve- 
ments. So many tax bills had been 
passed in a short period of time that tax- 
payers had not been able to keep abreast 
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of the amount owed or the method of 
payment. Seventeen tax bills had been 
passed in 12 years, and many of these 
were enacted late in the taxable year 
and were made retroactive. Confusion 
with resentment and demand for defi- 
niteness and simplification resulted. 

The committee began its consideration 
of the problem with a declaration of its 
purpose to simplify the tax laws with- 
out substantially changing the number 
of taxpayers or the revenue yield under 
existing law. The public had a right to 
infer—and I believe it was understood 
that only the machinery of administra- 
tion would be affected. What we have 
here is a bill with a double aspect. It 
provides simplification and it also affects 
the revenue. In my opinion a very sub- 
stantial increase in the personal income 
taxes will result from its enactment. 

As to simplification, it does not go far 
enough. We now have three taxes—a 
normal tax, a surtax, and the Victory 
tax. The bill would abolish the Victory 
tax and continue the normal tax and sur- 
tax. Under the bill we have two taxes 
instead of three, except for those who 
elect to come under what is designated 
as Supplement T.“ Supplement T“ 
provides a single tax for those whose in- 
come is under $5,000. The consolidation 
of the normal tax with the surtax would 
provide further simplification. 

Of course, we know the truth to be 
that a nominal normal tax is continued, 
having in mind the tax-exempt securi- 
ties issued by the Government. These 


-securities, according to their terms, are 


exempt from normal taxes but are sub- 
ject to surtaxes, and the combination of 
the normal with the surtax could leave 
the income of these securities free of tax. 
So some sort of a normal tax must, there- 
fore, be maintained. 

Students of the income tax agree with 
Professor Blakey who says in his book 
The Federal Income Tax, published as 
recently as 1940: 

There seems to be little or no excuse for 
maintaining a double system of rates and 
distinguishing between a normal tax and a 
surtax on individuals. Only 4 of the 34 
States having income taxes have such a com- 
bination, and most of these result in patch- 
werk rather than in systematic schedules of 
rates. 


The history of the surtax is political. 
The purpose of it was to put persons of 
large income in a class where they could 
be subjected to separate treatment and 
made to pay larger taxes. This idea 
was developed early in the life of the in- 
come tax. The surtax is being used for 
that purpose today: For those who be- 
lieve in that philosophy the same results 
can be accomplished by the system of 
graduated rates. No satisfactory answer 
has been given to the query as to why 
if such a system can be provided for 
those with incomes under $5,000 a single 
tax cannot be provided for the rest. The 
problem of the tax-exempt securities is 
not without its solution to accomplish 
this purpose. Such securities have not 
been issued for some time, many have 
been liquidated, and a eareful study of 
the matter may develop the fact that the 
loss of revenue might not be too much of 
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a price for the Government to pay for 
the resulting simplification of its tax- 
collection machinery. Also, the possi- 
bility of complying with the law of uni- 
formity by placing the surtax on incomes 
from particular classes of property 
might be explored. 

However, the simplification under the 
pending bill—as far as it goes—is bene- 
ficial. The practice of withholding taxes 
out of employees’ pay is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. The machinery herein 
provided is better than anything we have 
had thus far, and reflects the benefits 
resulting from past experience. It will 
probably serve all right in wartime, but 
what the reaction will be under peace- 
time conditions is problematical. The 
Government is now in competition with 
many other agencies enjoying the privi- 
lege of putting their hands into the pay 
envelopes of a worker. I am familiar 
with one industry which makes 22 deduc- 
tions. These include union dues, social 
security, bond purchases, hospitalization, 
and various items for charitable and 
social purposes. 

Some pay checks have so many squares 
for noting deductions for various items 
that they look like a card for match- 
ing numbers in a bingo game. When 
the system begins to touch the pride 
of the American wage earner its suc- 
cess is doubtful. It might be well to 
give some thought to what could happen 
if the “take home pay” becomes the 
lesser part of a man’s earnings and, also, 
if there is not the possibility of the prac- 
tice inviting demands for increased_ 
wages. 

My purpose is not to argue against the 
imposition of further taxes nor against 
the need of additional revenue in the 
light of the world cataclysm in which 
we are now involved—the most expen- 
sive war the world has ever known. It 
is to point out the devices used in in- 
creasing taxes of which the public should 
be informed. 4 

My charge is that advantage is being 
taken of this opportunity to enact a 
revenue bill to help put the personal 
income taxes up to where the adminis- 
tration wants them. Such an effort is 
untimely. 

In the spring of 1942 the Treasury 
made a demand for additional taxes of 
$10,500,000,000. Of this amount $6,500,- 
000,000 was to come from personal in- 
come taxes. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that the 
amount was beyond the ability of the 
people to pay, and on May 18, 1943, ina 
report accompanying H. R. 3687 said: 

It is believed that so far as the individual 
income tax is concerned we are approaching 
the point of diminishing returns. Few per- 
sons realize that under existing law with the 
carry-over of the 1942 tax required to be paid 
in 1944 and 1945 no individual—no matter 
how high his income—will bave more than 
$25,000, assuming his income remained con- 
stant and his uncancelled tax is paid out of 
current income. 


After setting up some tables to illus- 


trate the point, the report went on to 
say: 
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These figures do not include the State in- 
come-tax burden. It should be noted, in 
addition, that these figures do not include 
social-security taxes or Federal or State ex- 
cise and sales taxes, or State property taxes, 
all of which makes the direct income tax 
burdensome. 


This was the considered judgment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
November 1943, and, as a result, only 
nominal increases were provided in the 
revenue act of that year. But the 
earned-income credit was abolished and 
resulted in an increased burden on the 
individual taxpayer. 

The administration did not agree with 
the sentiments expressed in the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The failure to assess $6,500,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue from personal income 
taxes excited the ire of the administra- 
tion. It resulted in the veto of the meas- 
ure which brought about the now historic 
Barkley incident. The political ramifi- 
cations of that volcanic eruption brought 
about early efforts toward reconciliation. 
These efforts culminated at a luncheon 
attended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Chairman GEORGE, of the Senate 
Finance Committee; and Chairman 
Douchrox, of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. After the meeting the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced 
that all differences had been reconciled, 
and that the administration would be 
satisfied for the time being with the sim- 
plification of the tax laws. So the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means proceeded to 
“provide simplification without substan- 
tially changing the number of taxpayers 
or the revenue yield under existing law.” 

Nevertheless, the temptation to inject 
revenue features into this measure was 
difficult to resist. We are told that the 
enactment of this measure will cause a 
loss of $60,000,000 to the Treasury. With 
this sentiment I cannot agree. The yield 
from every recent enactment has been 
far in excess of the estimates. This is 
particularly true under the pay-as-you- 
go withholding plan. The marked in- 
crease in collections as shown by a com- 
parable statement in the recent report 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
would indicate this: 


Receipts for period of July 1, 1942, to Mar. 31, 
1943 


Personal income tax col- 


Fan s a $3, 621, 536, 284. 81 
Personal income tax with- 
poet Ga ee a ae zee > 1, 824, 754. 66 


Total personal in- 
come taxes...... 3, 623, 361, 039. 47 


Receipts for comparable period July 1, 1943, 
to Mar. 31, 1944 


Personal income tax col- 


o $7, 433, 431, 794. 24 
Personal income tax with- 
eld Se ee 


5, 435, 649, 735. 89 


Total personal in- 
come taxes. 12, 869, 081, 530. 13 
1943 collections 3, 623, 361, 039. 47 
Increase for 9 
months of the 


fiscal year 1944.. 9, 245, 720, 490. 66 
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It is said for the bill that in order to 
bring about the benefits of simplification 
the Government will sacrifice $60,000,000 
in revenue. It is represented that by 
eliminating the Victory tax and substi- 
tuting therefor a normal tax of 3 per- 
cent on net incomes in excess of an ex- 
emption of $500 there will be lost $240,- 
000,000; that by substituting new surtax 
rates there will be a gain of $490,000,000. 
In other words, in making the transition 
from the three existing taxes to two, and 
increasing surtax rates there will be a 
net gain of $250,000,000. Losses are esti- 
mated of $290,000,000 in the changes of 
dependents and deductions of $370,000,- 
000, and a gain is anticipated of $300,000,- 
000 in the change in personal exemption. 
My analysis indicates a much larger gain 
from the increased surtax rates and, con- 
sequently, in the over-all picture. I as- 
sume as correct the Treasury’s estimate 
of loss by the elimination of the Victory 
tax at $250,000,000. 

I have estimated the increase in each 
surtax bracket, making generous allow- 
ance in favor of the Government, and 
multiplied them by the number of tax- 
payers there are in each bracket, accord- 
ing to Treasury estimates, and I find an 
increase upward of $580,124, as against 
$490,000,000 estimated by the Treasury. 
This estimate covers only 41,000,000 tax- 
payers and does not include some addi- 
tional amount that will be received from 
11,000,000 Victory-tax payers with in- 
comes above $500 who will be covered 
into the new system. It is apparent that 
not only will there be no loss of revenue 
but, in the name of simplification, there 
will be an increase of revenue upward of 
$200,000,000, with a margin for error 
between $200,000,000 and $400,000,000. 
In reaching this conclusion I have as- 
sumed as correct the Treasury estimate 
of loss in the category of dependents and 
the new standard deduction for chari- 
ties, and so forth, as well as the loss due 
to the elimination of the Victory tax, as 
stated above. 

Bear in mind also the provision you 
will find on the second page of the bill 
which reads “except as otherwise pro- 
vided, the amendments made by this part 
shall be applicable with respect to the 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1943.“ The effect of this provision is 
to make the new surtax rates effective 
as of January 1, 1944. And this in spite 
of a declaration made by the committee 
that there would be no more retroactive 
tax laws adopted. Consequently, many 
people who have filed an estimate of 
their anticipated tax for 1944 will find 
themselves above their estimates when 
182 day of reckoning comes on March 1, 

5. 

The new withholding provisions do 
not become effective until January 1, 
1945. Why should it be necessary to 
alter the tax rates and exemptions cal- 
culated to implement the system a year 
in advance? 


1944 
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A comparison of individual surtax rate schedules (with normal tax included) under Reve- 
nue Act of 1943, with the surtar schedule under the pending bill, together with rates of 


increase 


Under pending bili 


If the surtax net income is: 


Over $2,000 but not over $4,000---- 
Over $4,000 but not over 86,000 
Over $6,000 but not over $8,000... 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000... 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000.. 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000.. 
Over $14,000 but not over $16,000_. 
Over $16,000 but not over $18,000.. 
Over $18,000 but not over $20,000. 
Over $20,000 but not over $22,000.. 
Over $22,000 but not over $26,000.. 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000__ 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000.. 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000.. 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000.. 
Over $50,000 but not over $60,000.. 
Over $60,000 but not over 870,000. 
Over $70,000 but not over $80,000.. 
Over $80,000 but not over $90,000.. 
O ver $90,000 but not over $100,000. 
Over $100,000 but not over $1£0,000_ 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000. 
Over 3200,00 


The surtax shall be: 


20 percent of the surtax net income. 
$400, plus 22 percent of excess over 


$840, plus 26 percent of excess over 
$1,360, plus 30 percent of excess over 
$1,960, plus 34 percent of excess 


$2,640, plus 38 percent of excess 
over $10,000. 

$3,400, plus 43 percent of excess 
over $12, 

$4,260 ius 47 percent of excess 
Aa 14,000. 

MO. pius 6 50 percent of excess 


over 

$7,260 ges 56 percent o. excess 
over 

18.380 
over 

$10, 740 pins 62 percent o. excess 


$6,200 pos 53 percent of excess 
lus 59 percent of excess 


jus 65 precent o. excess 


„000. 
us, a ie 69 percent o excess 
over 
$22,500, plage 72 percent of excess 
over $44,000, 
99 8 2 7 


er $50,000. 
s a plus 78 percent of excess 


& percent of excess 


000. 

$42,120, plus 81. percent of excess 

over 000. 

$50,220, ius 84 percent of excess 
over 


000. 
* $58,620, plus 87 percent of excess 


over 
$67,320, plus 89 percent of excess 
over $100, 
e plus go percent of excess 
150, 


Present law 


19: percent.........- cans 
$380 plus 22 percent 


$820 plus 26 percent 
$1,340 plus 30 percent... 
$1,940 plus 34 percent. 
$2,620 plus 38 percent... 
$3,380 plus 42 pereent__. 
$4,220 plus 46 percent. 
$5,140 plus 49 percent. 
$6,120 plus 52 percent. 
$7,160 plus 55 percent__. 
$8,260 plus 58 percent... 
$10,580 plus 61 percent 
$14,240 plus 64 percent... 
$18,080 p. us 67 percent 
$22,100, plus 69 percent.. 
$26,240, plus 72 percent. 
$33,440, plus 75 percent. 
$40,940, plus 78 percent... 
$48,740, plus 81 percent 
$£6,840, plus 83 percent. 
$65,140, plus 85 percent. 
$107,640, plus 87 percent. 
$151,140, plus 88 percent. 


oo 2 2 Oo % % © DB Beem eh lhl 8 2 2 2 Om 


over $200, 


$ 
$156,820, pna os 91 percent of excess 


The estimates of the Treasury are that 
by reducing the exemption for married 
people from $1,200 to $1,000, there will 
be an increase of $309,000,000. This ma- 
nipulation will be much more favorable 
to the Government. Reducing the 
exemptions has always been a favorite 
device to increase taxes, It increases 
the taxable income in all brackets, fall- 
ing most generously on the higher brack- 
ets—where the taxable income is subject 
to the higher rates. It is, therefore, fair 
to assume that there will be an increase 
of revenue in this item far greater than 
the $300,000,000 estimated. 

There will be a further increase by the 
change in the use of personal exemption. 
Heretofore it has been permissible for 
a married couple to use the total exemp- 
tion as was most advantageous. The en- 
tire amount could be used by either 
spouse. That is no longer possible. It 
may be divided equally between them if 
they are using separate returns. It can 
be used jointly in filing a joint return. 
As a result of either method many mar- 
ried couples will find themselves in higher 
brackets paying larger taxes, 

The matter of change in exemptions 
for dependents has received much pub- 
licity. The Government estimates a loss 
of $290,000,000 in this item. In order to 
determine the loss or gain with any de- 
gree of certainty the number of depend- 


ents in the various categories allowed un- 
der the bill must be known. While I am 
satisfied that the loss will not be as large 
as claimed by the Treasury, I accept the 
estimate as a guess just as good as I could 
make myself, and assume it to be correct. 
The same is true as to the estimated loss 
from the 10-percent flat allowance under 
the so-called standard deduction. This 
is one feature of the bill that will aid in 
simplification. Much can be said for it. 
It will result in inequalities, and there is 
fear that charitable contributions may 
be affected by it. However, it will aid in 
the collection at the source under sup- 
plement T and should be given a trial. 

Further indication of increase is found 
in the burden tables furnished the com- 
mittee by the Treasury Department. 
These tables show that with few excep- 
tions all single persons will suffer an in- 
crease; all married persons without de- 
pendents will suffer an increase; all 
married persons with one dependent will 
suffer an increase. Beyond that there 
will be some slight reductions. 

It is difficult to reconcile how taxes 
can be so uniformly increased in these 
categories with the contention of the 
Treasury that there will be a reduction 
in revenue by the enactment of the bill. 

Whenever a manipulation with rates 
in a tax bill begins with lowering exemp- 
tions and increasing rates it is fair to 
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assume that an increase in yield is being 
planned, especially when the burden 
tables show an anticipated increase. 

I am not able or willing to conjecture 
what the revenue yield will be. That 
would be as impossible as our recent ex- 
periences have been. All of the esti- 
mates made for recent enactments have 
been exceeded, but the revenue yield 
from this bill will be substantial and I 
believe a simplification measure could be 
developed without manipulation and 
some of the changes in the exemptions 
and rates carried in the pending bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island IMr. Foranp]. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us, H. R. 4646, has been very thor- 
oughly and very well explained by those 
who have preceded me. There remains 
little, if anything, that I can add to what 
already has been said in the way of ex- 
planation. 

However, I do want to take a little 
time to pay tribute to the chairman of 
our committee and to all my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle, who have 
worked so hard, so diligently, and so co- 
operatively in getting out this bill which, 
to my mind, is a real simplification bill. 

All of us have heard criticism from all 
walks of life because of the complicated 
returns which we had to fill out. The 
truth of the matter is that the returns 
were complicated, but it was not so much 
the return that scared the people. 
Rather, it was the fact that they had to 
collect figures, most of them having done 
no bookkeeping during the year. Really, 
that is where the trouble lay at that 
moment. 

Iam happy, indeed, that we were able 
to bring to the floor the type of bill that 
H. R. 4646 is. That bill reflects the 
unanimous opinion not only of the com- 
mittee but also of the staffs, as you have 
been told before, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, the staff of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the staff of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. It reflects a unani- 
mous opinion that this is a real progres- 
sive measure, a real step in the line of 
simplification. 

I am extremely happy that my col- 
leagues saw fit to incorporate in this bill 
the principles that I had outlined in a 
bill which I presented last January (H. R. 
4087) to eliminate the necessity for filing 
returns by those people whose total in- 
come-tax liability was withheld at the 
source. In view of the fact that I had 
dropped a bill into the hopper last Janu- 
ary containing those principles, and now 
to see it enacted into law really pleases 
me very much. 

A question arose during our delibera- 
tions as to whether or not there should 
be some kind of return filed by each of 
those individuals with the internal- 
revenue collector. 

As the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] explained so well a few moments 
ago, the form W-2 will now be the re- 
turn for some 30,000,000 taxpayers. One 
question that arose was as to what check 
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might be had on employers, perhaps few 
in number, but those unscrupulous em- 
ployers who would not report to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue the amount 
withheld as taxes from their employees. 
It was thought that by compelling the in- 
dividual to submit the form W-2 the 
Treasury would have a check on the em- 
Ployer. In this same connection there 
also arose the question that the individual 
sending in form W-2 given to him by the 
employer at the end of the year, showing 
the amount of his earnings and the 
amount deducted for taxes, would have 
no receipt that he could keep. It was 
then decided that the employer in issuing 
form W-2 should issue it in duplicate so 
that the original could be mailed to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the du- 
plicate held by the individual as his re- 
ceipt to show in the future if he were 
called upon to do so. That provision was 
not incorporated in the bill; you will 
find in the bill nothing at all relative to 
the issuance of duplicate receipts. The 
law authorizes the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to issue regulations and it is my 
understanding that regulations provid- 
ing for duplicate W-2’s will be issued. In 
fact, the matter was brought up in com- 
mittee this morning, and the Treasury 
Department assured us that this will be 
done. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say I always lis- 
ten to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
because he never fails to have something 
of intellectual importance to give the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman is very 
kind. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am concerned with 
this complicated set-up we have had in 
the past. Our people have been wor- 
ried by the fact that oftentimes the forms 
were mailed to them at a late date. For 
instance, I have in mind a case in Lout- 
siana where forms arrived in the hands 
of the taxpayers only 3 or 4 days before 
they had to be filed. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue tells me of other 
States which suffered a similar experi- 
ence. The taxpayer is confronted by 
complicated forms, and in addition by the 
fact that he has a very limited time in 
which to fill out the forms. I wonder if 
the gentleman has discussed that matter 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
what reaction they have had. 

Mr. FORAND. I shall be pleased to 
pass on to the gentleman the information 
Ihave on the subject. It is true that dur- 
ing the last year because of numerous 
changes brought about by our tax bills 
it was very difficult for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to get out their forms 
on time. One instance of that was the 
estimate of earnings for the ensuing year 
that was supposed to be filed last March 
15 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue granted a blanket extension of time 
to April 15. We all realize, and I have 
been informed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that this is so, that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office during these war 
days is working overtime; it is being 
pressed very hard, and it has been neces- 
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sary in many instances to allocate the 
printing of forms, not only forms for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, but for 
other departments of the Government as 
well, to commercial printing establish- 
ments. There has been difficulty in get- 
ting the forms, but in view of the fact 
that this bill is being passed at such an 
early date in the year I am satisfied the 
Bureau will continue its effort and that 
there will be no more trouble in the way 
of delay. 

Mr. BROOKS. One more question: 
The gentleman then feels that if the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue cannot get the 
forms out in time the appropriate remedy 
would be for the Commissioner to grant 
a blanket deferment to the taxpayers to 
give them a reasonable time within which 
to furnish the information. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I am quite sure that would be 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, because I have been ap- 
pointed by the Speaker as a member of 
the Board of Visitors to the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Conn., I shall 
not be here tomorrow. The annual meet- 
ing of the Board has been called for Sat- 
urday, and it is necessary for the Board 
to leave here tomorrow, but I want the 
Record to show that I am absolutely in 
favor of the passage of this simplification 
bill, which I believe will prove to be a 
godsend to all the taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair would like to state that the 
gentleman from Minnesota has con- 
sumed 1 hour and 24 minutes, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina 1 hour and 54 
minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I checked up, but can 
only make it 188 minutes on our side. I 
do not, of course, want to take issue with 
the judicial register. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son]. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has been so well discussed 
and so well analyzed that I do not expect 
to devote more than a few minutes to a 
discussion of certain sections and to the 
effect of the administration of this legis- 
lation. We are all, of course, greatly 
pleased that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has brought out this bill, and we 
feel sure the House will adopt it and 
thereby bring about a simplified tax re- 
turn. Our citizens are demanding it. 
Congress is acting in response to public 
sentiment. 

Of course, the tax-return forms should 
be made more simple. These forms, 
however, are not the seat of the problem. 
They are just ifs surface expression. 

There cannot be simplification of tax 
returns unless we simplify the taxes. It 
would be very nice, indeed, if it were pos- 
sible to cross out a few lines and re- 
arrange the tax-return forms, but the 
task is not so delightfully simple as that. 
If, however, one realizes that these forms 
are merely a means to an end and the 
end is really represented by the require- 
ments of the tax laws, we get back nearer 
to the.seat of the difficulty. 
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The tax-return forms are complicated 
because the tax laws are complicated. 
We have entirely too many taxes, inter- 
pretations, explanations, and modifica- 
tions. They have been accumulated 
step by step over the years. They are 
not there because of a reasonable and 
systematic effort to create a tax system. 
They are there because of the process of 
addition and subtraction. They have 
arisen chiefly as the result of emotional 
pressures and, of course, under the drive 
of certain prejudices and fallacies which 
fevers of public opinion have imposed 
upon the tax structure from time to time. 
If we really are concerned about simpli- 
fication because the tax forms seem com- 
Plicated, I point out that the few sheets 
of paper represented by the tax forms 
are not the culprits. These are merely 
symptoms of deep-seated diseases. Un- 
fortunately we are not called upon to 
confront just one disease, but a compli- 
cation of diseases. So unless a great 
many people are prepared to revise some 
of their notions and fancies about taxa- 
tion in a very fundamental way, they 
might just as well resign themselves to 
the continuance of a great deal of con- 
fusion. We are trying to take one step 
toward simplification in the bill. 

The only way to simplify is to simplify. 

We are responding now to public de- 
mand for a simplified tax return. Con- 
gress should keep in mind that the reve- 
nue bills we have enacted during the 
past few years have placed a great bur- 
den on business and industry. In my 
opinion it will be a matter of only months 
or a few years at most before we are 
going to hear from the business and in- 
dustry of this Nation in regard to the 
administrative burden we have placed 
on them. By this bill we take care of 
the simplification of personal income- 
tax returns to a large degree, but we 
must keep in mind that the basis of this 
simplification is the W-2 return. This 
means we have placed on business and 
industry the general burden of collecting 
the personal income taxes of at least 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 taxpayers, Busi- 
ness and industry have gladly shared 
this burden during the war period, but 
I am wondering if after we return to 
normal peacetime pursuits we are not 
going to have to analyze the situation 
again and see if we cannot simplify and 
correlate tax collection for business and 
industry. A thorough study and analysis 
of the large number of returns required 
from business and industry just about 
shocks one. 

Business and industry are required to 
make returns it seems like most every 
day in the year for some type òf tax 
Federal, State, or local. A number of 
organizations have distributed tax cal- 
endars for Federal tax collections. I 
happen to have one of them here and 
it is interesting to note that during the. 
month of January there are 4 days set 
aside for certain tax collections or re- 
ports that must be filed by industry. 
That is for Federal taxes. In addition 
to that they have the State and local 
taxes which in a number of instances 
increases this more than two or three 
times. In February we have 3 days, in 
March we have 9 days in which a busi- 
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nessman or employer must make some 
sort of return to the Federal Treasury 
for tax purposes; in April we have 4 
days, May is a very small one, with only 
1, according to this calendar; in June 
we have 4, in July we have 6; August is 
another good month with only 1; Sep- 
tember 4, October 4, November 5, and 
December 7. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What is the total 
number of days on which industry must 
file tax returns out of the 365? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I may say 
to the gentleman that I did not total 
these, but when I began to make a study 
of the burden that we have placed upon 
business and industry of this Nation in 
connection with the last few revenue acts 
I can see that the Congress will have to 
meet this issue sooner or later. 

We must remember there are a num- 
ber of forms that must be filled out, not 
only for Federal taxes but for State and 
local taxes, We have got to coordinate 
these. There are some suggestions I 
want to make and I recommend them to 
the Congress for study and trust they 
will have early consideration. These 
changes would materially aid simplifi- 
cation of withholding. 


NECESSARY FILING-TIME CHANGES FOR 
SIMPLIFICATION OF WITHHOLDING 

Several changes should be made in the 
requirements for filing certain tax re- 
turns with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, 

First. Form W-2, employees’ receipt: 
Time for delivering to employees should 
ba changed from January 31 to February 
1 


It is important to note that under 
H. R. 4646 it is proposed to make use of 
this receipt as the tax return of certain 
individuals. However, it is important 
that there be a specific provision in the 
law which prevents the issuance of reg- 
ulations that may require the employer 
to give more than one copy of the receipt 
to the employee. 

Second. Form W-1, employers’ return 
of income tax withheld on wages; form 
W-2, duplicate employees’ receipt; form 
W-3, reconciliation of quarterly returns: 
The time for filing form W-1 for the 
last quarter only, W-2—duplicate—and 
W-3, together with the date of payment 
of amounts withheld for the final month 


of the year, should be changed from 


January 31 to February 28. e 
REASONS 


Time allowances under existing regu- 
lations are not sufficient because of— 

First. Manpower shortage. 

Second. Necessity of first securing 
salary stabilization approvals which 
often takes more than 30 days. 

Third. Necessity of first securing War 
Labor Board approvals which often takes 
more than 30 days. 

Fourth. Inability to secure accounting 
machines. 

Fifth. Necessity for compiling social 
security and State unemployment insur- 
ance returns for all States in which a 
company operates. 
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Sixth. Necessity of taking year-end 
inventory at about the same time, in 
January. 

Seventh. Closing of books and prep- 
aration of financial statements in Jan- 
uary. 

Eighth. Companies with many stores, 
offices, and branches widely dispersed 
over the Nation require more than 1 
month’s time to assemble returns. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. 
the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr, JENKINS. I think the gentleman 
is discussing a very important phase of 
taxation. In reference to these decla- 
rations that we are called upon to make, 
they lay heavier upon the small business- 
man, the unprepared businessman, just 
as the gentleman indicated, the man who 
has not the auditors, who has not a vast 
number of office assistants. That is the 
man who suffers the most. May I say 
that the gentleman deserves a lot of 
credit for having been so anxious in ad- 
vancing in the committee the proposi- 
tion of moving the date up to January 
15, because December 15 is a date just at 
the Christmas holidays when the little 
businessman is the busiest and many 
businessmen suffered because they did 
not make their declarations. I want to 
publicly thank the gentleman for his 
effort in that respect. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s statement. I want 
to say something with reference to the 
filing of declarations that are mentioned 
in this bill. It is a great improvement 
over existing law. 

Mr. DONDERO. In answer to what 
the gentleman from Ohio has said, it is 
my information that 200,000 small busi- 
ness concerns have vanished in this 
country in 12 months. 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. I want to 
discuss the changed method of filing 
declarations in this bill, The filing of 
declarations was a new thing in the 
Revenue Act of 1942. We had not had 
any experience with it theretofore and 
we found that the December date is a 
most confusing date because the tax- 
payer had to estimate within a reason- 
able amount his taxes for the year and 
make a payment thereon or be subjected 
to a penalty. This bill moves the De- 
cember 15 date up to January 15, In 
other words this last payment is after 
the first of the year and it is especially 
beneficial to the small businessmen, to 
those who are uncertain as to their in- 
come, and the farmers. No one needs 
to file a final estimated return now until 
January 15 or after the first of the year. 
Farmers need not file any estimated re- 
turns during the year unless they want 
to. If they file an estimated return on 
January 15 and pay two-thirds of their 
tax, that takes care of the tax liability 
for that past year or until the final pay- 
ment, which must be made on March 15. 
If they want to they can pay their final 
and full tax liability for the previous 
year on January 15. The small business- 
man can do the same and any taxpayer, 
of course, can complete the filing of his 
return on the 15th day of January. If 
he needs additional time he has until 


I yield to 
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March 15 as under existing law. This is 
a great improvement and will eliminate a 
lot of confusion, dissatisfaction, and irri- 
tation with the present tax law. 

Mr. Chairman, I am greatly pleased 
that our committee has reported this bill 
to the House. It is especially pleasing to 
me, as I introduced a bill earlier in the 
year, H. R. 4040, for the simplification of 
personal income-tax returns. This bill 
contained several provisions of the bill 
before us today. 

My measure was based on the sugges- 
tions outlined in my January 3 state- 
ment, and is offered simply as a basis for 
discussion, and not with the idea that 
it is the last word on the subject. It 
would bring about the following salutary 
changes: 

First. Provides for only one tax on per- 
sonal incomes, with a single base and a 
single set of rates and exemptions, 
through merger of the Victory tax with 
the regular income tax. 

Second. Eliminate the necessity of fil- 
ing returns in the case of persons whose 
tax liability is substantially withhheld at 
the source, but permit returns to be filed 
at the taxpayer’s option. This would 
benefit 30,000,000 taxpayers and in gen- 
eral cover those who are not now re- 
ec to file declaration of estimated 

X. 

Third. Permit the use of the short 
form of return by taxpayers with up to 
$5,000 gross income. Limit is $3,000 in 
present law, 

Fourth. Bring about drastic simplifica- 
tion of both the short form and the long 
form of return. 

Fifth. Give taxpayers until January 15 
following the close of the taxable year in 
which to file an amended declaration of. 
their estimated tax and thereby avoid 
penalty for any underestimate. This 
will eliminate the guessing contest in the 
present law which has resulted in so 
much irritation and confusion. 

I want to discuss very briefly another 
matter that is going to be before the 
Congress. We have just started tax 
simplification. We have taken only the 
easiest part of it. We have dealt only 
with the personal-income tax. We still 
have corporation taxes to deal with. We 
also have estate and gift taxes and any 
on. who has studied these various prob- 
lems of taxation realize how complicated 
they are. 

The expression that “Like Topsy, it 
just grew” certainly is applicable to our 
Federal tax structure. The complica- 
tions of our Federal tax structure, with 
its resulant overlappings of State and 
local tax laws, demand immediate at- 
tention. One has only to study the com- 
plications of our present tax laws to con- 
vince himself of the correctness of this 
statement. The soundness of our tax 
policy and its effect on national welfare 
can legitimately be questioned. Groups 
and individuals are now urging Congress 
to clarify and simplify our national tax 
structure. Early this year, the Ways 
and Means Committee responded to the 
demand of our citizens who began clam- 
ouring for a simplified tax return. There 
is no doubt in my mind but what our 
early action on this legislation was the 
result of this popular demand. We have 
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dealt with one relatively small and 
simple aspect of the tax problem, namely, 
the personal-income tax. Despite the 
unanimity of purpose on the part of the 
committee, I think I am safe in stating 
that it was a most difficult job. My serv- 
ices on the committee lead me to be- 
lieve that it would be practically impos- 
sible for our committee to devote suf- 
ficient time and thought to simplify our 
entire tax structure. Changes will be 
required in basic law before we can effec- 
tively correlate Federal, State, and local 
taxes. 

First, our Nation should have a defi- 
nite tax policy which will remain un- 
changed for a considerable length of 
time. Second, we should have a revision 
and rewriting of our complicated tax 
structure which would eliminate the 
thousands of cross-references. The time 
to act on this problem is now. Since 
January 1, a number of Members of the 
House have introduced bills providing 
for the establishment of a Federal tax 
commission.or tax study group. On Jan- 
uary 10 of this year, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 211. This resolution 
declares the policy of the Congress in 
respect of internal-revenue legislation 
to simplify the Federal tax system; to 
establish a long-range, integrated tax 
policy for present and post-war needs; 
to raise the necessary revenue with the 
least possible burden on individuals and 
business enterprises and with the great- 
est possible incentive to capital invest- 
ment; to base Federal taxes upon the 
principle of ability to pay insofar as 
possible to alleviate hardships and ineq- 
uities in taxation; to reduce double 
taxation by coordinating the Federal tax 
system with those of State and local 

governments; to prevent tax evasion and 
avoidance; and to make such other 
changes as will generally improve the 
internal-revenue system. 8 

The joint resolution contemplates that 
the commission to conduet the study will 
consist of 15 members, of whom 4 mem- 
bers—2 from each party—will be chosen 
from members of the Senate Finance 
Committee; 4 members—2 from each 
party—chosen from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House; 7 members—of 
whom none shall hold any Government 
office and none shall be engaged in ac- 
tivities of any political party—represent- 
ing, respectively, agriculture, labor, busi- 
ness and industry, taxpayers and con- 
sumers, tax accountants, tax lawyers, and 
tax economists. The commission would 
be obligated to make a report to the Con- 
gress not later than September 15, 1944, 

_ and all authority conferred by the reso- 
lution would terminate 1 year from the 
date of enactment. 

If Congress does not deem it advisable 
to enact legislation authorizing the 
establishment of a Federal tax commis- 
sion, then I believe they should adopt the 
suggestion offered by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son]. The gentleman from Minnesota, 
Congressman KNUTSON, introduced House 
Joint Resolution 233, which authorizes 
and directs the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue taxation to 
appoint an advisory council, the council 
membership to be selected from agricul- 
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ture, labor, business, industry, individual 
taxpayers, consumers, tax accountants, 
tax lawyers, tax economists, and other 
activities having a direct interest in or 
practical experience with tax laws and 
their administration, This temporary 
advisory council would be appointed 
by the chairman of the joint con- 
gressional committee, of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is chairman. This council 
would serve in conjunction with the pres- 
ent joint staff, which is now assisting the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Ways 
and Means Committee. We have an ex- 
cellent staff, headed by Colin Stam, but I 
think it would be helpful to the commit- 
tees and the joint staff to bring in men 
who have daily contacts with these prob- 
lems in the business field. The adoption 
of either of these resolutions would serve 
as a first necessary step toward the ac- 
complishment of a much-needed income- 
tax reform. 

The American Institute of Accountants 
are enthusiastically endorsing these 
proposals. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In this 
simplification bill is there any adjusted 
rate that shifts the burden, as the gen- 
tleman suggests might happen in the 
pending tax bill? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Of course, 
when you start simplifying taxes you 
take away some of the relief provisions. 
In the Revenue Act of 1933 we removed 
the earned-income credit. That was an 
additional direct charge on an indi- 
vidual’s taxes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Would 
the gentleman say the bill as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
will not mean a substantial increase in 
the taxes to be paid by the taxpayers of 
the country as compared with the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. The joint 
staff committee tells us this bill will pro- 
duce $60,000,000 less in revenue than 
under existing law but there will be a 
shift of tax burdens among individual 
taxpayers. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
that be reflected in any substantial in- 
crease for any segment of taxpayers? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Well, that 
depends upon what the gentleman calls 
substantial. There are some shifts. I 


have the burden table here, for instance. 


I might mention in passing that single 
persons and married persons with no 
dependents are the ones who generally 
receive the increases, not in all cases, 
but generally speaking. A married man 
with no dependents and an income of 
$1,200, has a present. tax of $21, and 
under the present proposal it will be $61. 
I do not know whether the gentleman 
calls that a substantial increase or not. 
Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. What 
about the people, say, in the middle-in- 


come brackets from $3,000 up to seven, 


eight, and nine thousand, or there- 
abouts? The greatest burden is placed 
on the so-called middle classes who are 
living on a certain economic basis, who 
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find it quite difficult to meet their obli- 
gations, send their children to school, 
and to carry even the mortgages on the 
homes and properties that they had pre- 
pared for, say, when they acquired these 
homes. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. The staff 
of the joint committee has prepared & 
table which I have here, and I am going 
to insert it in the Recorp. The gentle- 
man mentioned $3,000. This table is on 
a weekly wage rate, and at $60 per week 
the present rate of withholding for a 
single person is $10.60. Under the bill 
before the House today the withholding 
for a single person will be $10.60; no 
change. The present law for a married 
person is $8.20 per week. Under this 
bill it will be $8.50 per week. The pres- 
ent law for a married person with two 
dependents is $5.80 per week. Under 
this bill it is $4.60 per week, 


Comparison of withholding rates under 
present law with H. R. 4646 


Married person 


law 4646 


3 $1.10 | $1. 00 20 | $0.10 | 80. 20 $0.10 
. 210| 200 30 80 30 30 
$25..... 8.10 | 3,10 -70| 1.10 50 40 
$30.2... 4.60 4. 10 2.20 2.20 70 50 
840 6.606. 20 4.20 4.20 1.80 .80 
750 8.60] 8. 20] 6.20] 630] 3.80 2.50 
800 10. 6010.60 S. 20 8. 50 580| 4.60 
870 12,60 | 12.80} 10.20 10.70 7.80 670 
80. 14. 60 15.10 | 12.20 | 12.90 | 9.80 8.80 
500 16.60 | 17.30 | 14. 20 | 15.20 | 11. 80 11.00 
5100 18.60 | 19.90 | 16.20 17. 80 13. 80 13. 50 
8110. 20.60 | 22,10 | 18. 20 20. 00 15. 80 15. 80 
5120. 22.60 | 24.40 | 20.20 | 22.30 | 17.80 | 18.00 

j----| 24.60 | 26,60} 22.20 24. 30 19.80 | 20.30 
140 26.60 | 28.90 | 24.20 | 26.80 | 21.80 | 22. 50 
160. 28.60 | 81.70 | 26.20 | 29.60 | 23.80 ër 
8160] 30.60 | 34.00 | 28.20 | 31.80 | 25. 80 N. 60 
$170_...| 3260 | 36.20 | 30.20 | 34.10 | 27.80 | 29.90 
8180 34.60 | 38.50 | 32.20 | 36.30 | 29.80 | 3210 
8190. 36,60 | 40.70 | 34.20 | 38.60 | 31.80 | 34,40 


Source: Staff of Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, May 4, 1044. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Permit me to call to the 
attention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates], pages 8, 9, and 10, 
and so on, over to page 17 of the commit- 
tee report. He will find there on those 
pages tables which point out the differ- 
ence in the tax burden between the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943 and the committee bill 
as we propose it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With respect to 
those tables, and in further respect to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, it is true, for instance, as 
disclosed in table 7 on page 14 of the 
committee report, that this bill does pro- 
vide an increase in the incomes of all 
married persons with no dependents, 
with incomes between $525 and $1,000,- 
000.. Without exception, there is an in- 
crease as disclosed by this table. 

Mr, CARLSON of Kansas. That is cor- 
rect. 


1944 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. But in that 
connection, while I regret that increase, 
it is fair to say that that increase is a 
comparison between this bill and the 
Revenue Act of 1943, on which act we 
will never pay any taxes, because that. 
tax would be superseded by this bill, 
which will make the comparison between 
1942 and this bill rather than this bill 
and the 1943 act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi is absolutely cor- 
rect, It is a little ironical that despite 
all the fuss and contention we had with 
the Revenue Act of 1943, this act com- 
pletely supersedes that, and as far as the 
personal-income taxes are concerned, it 
never will be in effect. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think the 
gentleman and the other members of the 
committee ought to be congratulated on 
the date of January 15, but in that re- 
spect let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Assuming that a taxpayer whose 
income in previous years has been sub- 
stantially two-thirds or more from 
farming suffers a disaster such as now 
obtains in your area and the Missouri 
Valley so that his agricultural income 
may be absolutely destroyed, and he is 
following that procedure and not filing a 
return, will he be penalized? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. No. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What if it de- 
velops he has no agricultural income, 
whereas heretofore he has had two- 
thirds of his income from agriculture? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I certainly 
would think not, because it is not the in- 
tention of this committee and it is not 
the intention of this Congress to penal- 
ize anyone who can show that through 
disaster of some type, especially in agri- 
cultural areas, he had no income when 
he estimated two-thirds or more from 
farming. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And the fair 
basis for that estimate would be his in- 
come for previous years? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Les. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Surely no in- 
come-tax collector would penalize him 
for failing to have an income the previ- 
ous year. 

Mr. KNUTSON, He has until the 15th 
of March to make a final return if he 
wishes to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I grant you 
that; what I had in mind was penaliz- 
ing him for failing to file an estimated 
return if it developed that two-thirds of 
his income was not from agriculture. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We threw all the 
safeguards around agriculture that we 
could. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I wanted 
make assurance doubly sure. : 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Every ef- 
fort was made to clarify some of these 
very controversial problems and some 
that were very irritating to the taxpayer 
in this last year. 

Last year, the year 1943, in which we 
filed final returns on March 15, 1944, the 
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returns were very complicated. We had 
this transition from a year’s liability to 
a current tax system. But more than 
that, we had the Victory tax, and that 
is one tax that did add a large number 
of these complications. Therefore, I feel 
that our committee has done the best it 
could under the circumstances. As time 
goes by and there is an opportunity to 
further simplify the taxes, I think we 
can do it by increasing the exemptions 
without greatly changing the tax struc- 
ture, and I hope we have adopted a pro- 
gram here that may be continued for 
years with changes as to deductions and 
exemptions only. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr.CHURCH. Will the gentleman not 
admit that you have added to the bur- 
dens of the businessman now when he 
takes care of this paper work and, there- 
fore, due to shortage of manpower now, 
should not your committee, without wait- 
ing a year, but now, cut down that man- 
power by simplifying the tax filing and 
these papers and other things necessary 
that these businessmen are called upon 
to file? P 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Crunch] that earlier in my discussion I 
went into that quite at length in regard 
to the increased number of returns. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thought you said it 
might be a whole year before you reached 
that point, and therefore I want to urge 
upon your committee that you would save 
the manpower of this Nation if you could 
get at that simplification for business- 
men sooner than a year from now. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I am in ac- 
cord with the gentleman, but I realize 
what a large job it is to get into some 
of these problems and how difficult they 
are to work out. I would not want any- 
one to get too optimistic about getting 
an immediate change of the law. It is 
something that we will have to do, and 
the sooner we do it the better it will be 
for the taxpayer and the country as a 
whole. As a matter of fact, we want to 
get our tax structure and our tax returns 
on a basis so that it will not be an un- 
bearable burden on business and indus- 
try. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Scorr], 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a great deal recently about the 
Bill of Rights. We, who come from the 
city of Philadelphia have been for a long 
time concerned over a continuing process 
whereby it would appear that the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government have had 
the effect of putting more and more gov- 
ernment into Philadelphia and taking 
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more and more business out of it. For 
example, we have had the S. E. C. sent 
up there. That makes more Govern- 
ment agencies in the city and we are 
glad to be their host. But at the same 
time they took away from us all of our 
airport facilities. We have had some 
recent examples of that to which I wish 
to return. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. If the gentleman would 
be good enough to cooperate with me, we 
would like to get the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in New York City, 
where it belongs. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman could 
give us some real honest-to-god work- 
ing business organization to contribute 
prosperity to the city, I think we might 
be able to make a trade. 

We have so much government, and we 
are losing so much business, that I am 
very much afraid if the process keeps up, 
the third city in the Nation will be con- 
verted into a way station or tank town, 
and I am most anxious that that shall 
not happen. 

I spoke of the Bill of Rights. What 
Philadelphia has to complain of is a veri- 
table “bill of wrongs.” I am going to 
recite some of the items of our bill of 
wrongs. I do not know whether it is 
because we are the only one of the large 
cities in the Nation which does not have 
what I might call an affinity with the 
present administration or not. I do not 
know whether it is because Philadelphia 
is a Republican city, enduring as best it 
may the “slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fate” which have borne down upon 
the country in general and upon Phila- 
delphia in particular. But I do know 
we are feeling the pinch. I am going to 
tell you some of the things that have 
happened to Philadelphia. 

In the first place, since early in De- 
cember of 1943, Philadelphia is the only 
city I know of in the country of any sub- 
stantial size which does not have an air- 
port or air facilities. No air mail comes 
into Philadelphia, with the exception of 
one very small line operating an inade- 
quate emergency temporary service. No 
passengers come into Philadelphia by air, 
No air parcel post and no air-cargo serv- 
ice comes into Philadelphia. No direct 
connection is made at Philadelphia for 
air service. We did have remote connec- 
tion with the city of Allentown, but then 
it seems that the planes came into Allen- 
town and scared the farmers’ chickens, 
and they got an injunction in the local 
courts, and now we do not even have the 
plane-service connection with Allentown, 
so that we have to go to Newark or 
Washington or Harrisburg to make any 
plane connections. 

The greatest disadvantage of this ab- 
sence of air-mail, air-cargo, and air- 
passenger facilities has been to the war 
plants of Philadelphia. We have been 
put to very great disadvantage in the 
transfer of materials and personnel re- 
quired in the war effort. We have been 
put to great disadvantage in bringing 
into Philadelphia precision parts on very 
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important contracts, and in bringing in 
binders on insurance policies essential in 
war-contract transactions, and we have 
a great insurance business, but particu- 
larly we have suffered as to the preci- 
sion parts and essential materials needed 
in a hurry. We are unable to get these 
paris, which come from Detroit or some 
other city, and which we need, and which 
if we do not get promptly will hold up 
an entire assembly line or an entire 
factory. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
ever stop to think that perhaps it was 
because Philadelphia was such a typi- 
cally Araerican city, and that there the 
Government had some of its foundations 
and many things that reminded people 
of Americanism, and that this adminis- 
tration did not want anyone to become 
contaminated? 

Mr. SCOTT. As to its being an Ameri- 


can city, I agree heartily with the gen- 


tleman. As a matter of fact, we tried 
to get a little shelter for the Liberty Bell, 
but when the Republicans introduced it 
we could not get it. One day, about a 
year later, some of my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle came in to get a 
shelter for the Liberty Bell and had their 
pictures taken with a priority from the 
administration down here. With great 
fanfare it was announced that the Lib- 
erty Bell at last was going to have an 
air-raid shelter. We have not got it yet, 
but they got their pictures in the paper. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
` Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Carrying one step 
further the thought expressed by the 
gentleman from Michigan, is it not just 
possible that the administration is preju- 
diced against Philadelphia because it 
happens to be the home of the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. SCOTT, That is an interesting 
thought. Perhaps I shall have some- 
thing to say tomorrow on the rise and 
fall of Philadelphia lawyers, one of whom 
I have had the privilege of being for the 
past 22 years. I think that tomorrow I 
may like to talk about Mr. Biddle and 
what he has done to the good name of 
Philadelphia lawyers. But for the mo- 
ment let me tell you that since the early 
part of December I have not been able 
to find out who is responsible for closing 
that airport. Neither have the other 
Members of the congressional delega- 
tion, as far as I know, and neither has 
the mayor of Philadelphia nor the direc- 
tor of public works, both of whom have 
worked very zealously, indeed, to try to 
get that airport restored, 

When I go to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—and I want to say that they have 
given us a great deal of courtesy and a 
great deal of very earnest cooperation— 
I, nevertheless, cannot find out who is 
holding it up. When I go to the Inter- 
departmental Air Traffic Control Board, 
I cannot find out who is holding it up. 
When I go to the War Department, I 
cannot find out who is holding it up, 
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although I suspect some. When I go to 
the Navy Department, they say—and I 
think properly—that it is primarily a 
War Department matter. 

It is my conviction and the conviction 
of most of the people with whom I have 
talked in Philadelphia and Washington 
that there is no reason whatever why 
airport service should not be restored at 
the municipal airport in Philadelphia 
and why that service should not be re- 
stored promptly, without pussyfooting 
excuses, alibis, and delays, and a general 
break-down of the administrative proce- 
dure, all of which have deprived the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia of these very much 
needed airport facilities. 

We have had meetings. They are hav- 
ing a meeting on it today, and they had 
one yesterday. I do not know how many 
meetings they have had. They have held 
test flights. I know what the hazard is 
which has delayed the operation of this 
airport. I have seen it from the air and 
on the ground. But I must say that all 
the Government agencies concerned with 
this matter appear to have been more in 
the air than on the ground through all 
these proceedings. But, air or ground, 
I cannot see why, under proper regula- 
tions issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, we should not have an airport, 

That is No. 1 on our “bill of wrongs.” 

Another is the loss of our shipping fa- 
cilities. It is probably your impression 
that Philadelphia today is a great ship- 
ping center. Isay to you that, aside from 
certain lend-lease Government shipping, 
certain shipping to our allies, and certain 
military shipping, we today have no ship- 
ping lines to any country in the world 
except Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. 
Yes, Switzerland, which gets certain 
things from Philadelphia by way of 
Portugal. This is a city which once had 
air-line connections with all of the na- 
tions and all of the principal ports of the 
world. Today our shipping lines have 
been transferred to territory which, I 
might say, has an affinity with the ad- 
ministration, territory where the vote, 
perhaps, goes a little bit more favorably, 
territory where there is need to help and 
not to punish. 

I may add that one of our great ship- 
ping lines, the West African Line, was 
taken down South and has been kept 
down there, It was removed there under 
the device or perhaps for the sound rea- 
son that the submarine menace at that 
time required the transfer of that ship- 
ping line. It has never come back, and I 
have been unable to get any assurance 
from anybody that it is coming back, ex- 
cept a vague, general promise that after 
the war they hope to restore all the 
shipping services. 

That is only one story. We have lost 
other shipping to New Orleans. We 
have lost it to other ports around the 
country. We do not envy our sister 
cities’ good luck. We hope they will be 
very busy after the war. But we do 
wonder why the discrimination against 
Philadelphia and why we have lost the 
shipping facilities in a city which ever 
since its founding by William Penn has 
been known as a seaport city, one of 
whose principal industries has been its 
shipping, 2 
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Then again, another item which I 
think I should like to add to our “bill of 
wrongs” has been the consistent discrim- 
ination in rail rate territory which has 
resulted through various rulings and 
regulations, so that today it is more 
profitable for shippers in territories 
adjacent to Philadelphia to ship through 
New York or Baltimore, thus operating 
to the disadvantage of Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. We in Philadelphia 
suffer from this rail rate and territorial 
discrimination on the rail travel. In 
addition, we recently had to sustain at 
the hands of this House certain restric- 
tions upon our municipal income. I 
hope that when the other body gets a 
chance at that particular measure it will 
undo the wrong which has been done 
and will see that Philadelphia retains 
the right to receive the municipal in- 
come to which it is entitled and which 
it needs in order to carry on the munici- 
pal government. I notice that no ad- 
ministration measure ever takes a whack 
at the municipal income of New York or 
Chicago. 

In addition to which I am informed 
that we may lose the Naval Home of Phil- 
adelphia, located at Twenty-fourth and 
Fitzwater Streets, which has been there 
for more than 100 years. With the estab- 
lishment of veterans’ facilities in vari- 
ous other parts of the country, I should 
like to know why the city of Philadel- 
phia should be deprived of this home, 
which has been there for more than 100 
years, for aged seamen of other wars as 
well as prospectively for seamen of this 
war? 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; I will be glad to 
yield. ; 

Mr. TIBBOTT. In fairness to the 
statement of the gentlemen, the recent 
naval appropriation bill, I am informed 
by the clerk of the committee, appropri- 
ated $328,900 for the United States Naval 
Home in Philadelphia. However, there 
was a reduced item of $39,900 for repairs 
and alterations and alteration projects 
for the present only, That can be found 
in the hearings at page 204. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am very glad to have 
the gentleman’s information. I would 
like to add that I requested him to get 
up-to-date information for me, and I 
appreciate very much that he did. It is 
my understanding that they plan to close 
the home at the end of the fiscal year in- 
cluded in the appropriation referred to. 

In addition to these items in our bill of 
wrongs, I would like to mention a bill of 
my colleague the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GALLAGHER], whose district 
is in Philadelphia, for the improvement 
of the grounds and area around Inde- 
pendence Hall, in his district. It has 
been suggested to me that it is unfor- 
tunate for Independence Hall and for 
the city of Philadelphia that one of my 
colleagues on the Republican side of the 
aisle introduced this bill for the im- 
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provement and for the setting up of a 
mall and landscaping around Independ- 
ence Hall. Iam told it would have been 
better and that its prospects of success 
would have been increased had it been 
introduced by some of our brethren on 
the other side of the aisle. I hope that 
is not so. But I can only say the bill 
has not come out of the committee, and 
nothing has been done about the bill of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GALLAGHER]; and the proposal as to In- 
dependence Hall sleeps as soundly as I 
sometimes suspect the cause of liberty 
now sleeps along some sections of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The most recent outrage to which our 
city has been subjected, and this one I 
believe to be entirely political, has been 
the removal or the contemplated removal 
within the month of a plant for the in- 
stallation of certain mobile units in Army 
trucks. We have 1,500 skilled workmen 
in Philadelphia who were working on 
the equipping of mobile units for Army 
trucks. That number has been reduced 
recently to 800. We are now advised that 
this industry is to be removed from Phil- 
adelphia on the ground that it is not 
needed. But we learn at the same time 
that they remove this industry from 
Philadelphia they plan to open an iden- 
tical unit making the same equipment 
for Navy and Coast Guard in what I 
may call a politically doubtful border 
State, where, so far as we know, none of 
the skilled workmen are available who 
can do the same work on which Phila- 
delphia workmen are being thrown out 
of employment. Why is this mobile unit 
to be shut up in Philadelphia, while a 
similar one is being opened up in this 
border State, in spite of the existence of 
projects for more than 4,000 of these 
mobile units which cannot be filled in 
Philadelphia if you close the Philadel- 
phia plant? 

Weil, it is being closed up so that you 
ean get the business out of Philadelphia 
and bring some more Government in. 
They plan to enlarge the post office in 
Philadelphia and take on about 3,500 or 
4,000 additional employees, all of whom 
will be political and all of whom will be 
brought in here just before the elections 
in November and all of whom are ex- 
pected to be duly grateful to their bene- 
factors, the Post Office Department, 
which as you know and agree, is as truly 
political as any department in the Gov- 
ernment today. The plan to install an 
overseas mail unit is supposedly to speed 
delivery of mail and parcels overseas. It 
is reported that the cost will be about 
$800,000. 

It is ironical that they expect faster 
delivery by removing this unit farther 
away from points of embarkation to the 
only city which lacks air-mail facilities 
for bringing the mail and parcels in and 
getting them out, And this at a cost of 
$800,000, when they cannot manage to 
find even $200,000 to finish an airport for 
us, after spending $1,900,000, and leaving 
it partially finished. 

Verily, the Government moves in a 
mysterious way its blunders to perform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not disposed to discuss the bill, though 
I do want to say for the benefit of the 
Members, that the bill under considera- 
tion is the result of a very arduous effort 
on the part of the membership, has con- 
siderable merit, and is the best that could 
be accomplished under pressing circum- 
stances. I want to stress for the mem- 
bership of the Committee of the Whole 
what I have repeated time and again 
in the Committee on Ways and Means, 
that you cannot simplify the tax form; 
in other words, the return blank with- 
out materially modifying the basic law. 
Our income-tax laws are the result of 
a cumulative demand of our people as re- 
flected by the membership of this House 
over a long period of time. In response 
to these demands we have made a lot 
of indentations, niches, notches, cliches, 
ruts, and grooves and other indentations, 
so to speak, to exclude or to relieve or to 
exempt certain classes of taxpayers un- 
der certain circumstances. To simplify 
the return to the maximum possible ex- 
tent you would have to alter very mate- 
rially the existing cumulative tax law 
which has been built up over a period of 
many years. I think it is timely for me 
to say now, too, and I say it without 
rancor, although I was not for it at 
any time, that one of the things that 
added so much complication and so many 
additional returns and so many reports 
and estimates, was that provision which 
the majority in this House voted for. 
That is the recent “pay-as-you-go” for- 
giveness bill. And in due time, when 
forgiveness reaches full flower, and when 
the concessions under the law run their 
course our tax-return form will ad- 
just itself automatically, simplifications 
will follow as the result of the natural 
adjustment to the new law. When the 
2-year period during which time you 
pay 12% percent per annum of the 25 
percent of the tax which was not forgiven 
will have elapsed that will add further 
simplifications. So with that, plus the 
effort of the committee, at this time I 
think we have arrived at that point where 
the tax law has been simplified about 
as much as possible without now going 
into the actual laws which exist on the 
statute books and altering them from top 
to bottom. Even in the consideration 
of the limited bill of simplification which 
is now presented, we found it necessary 
in order to attain the objective to make 
slight concessions to the taxpayers in 
some brackets and to make correspond- 
ing upward adjustments in other brack- 
ets. This had to be done in order that 
there be no loss in the total revenue of 
the Treasury; we had no choice but to 
make corresponding slight adjustments 
in certain brackets. To date there has 
been no opposition to the bill. The com- 
mittee is unanimous in its support and 
I look for an almost unanimous ap- 
proval on the part of the House. I think 
all in all a fairly good job was done, and, 
if there is to be any further demand for 
simplification, then you will have to 
agree to a material alteration of exist- 
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ing law and if you want a real basic- tax 
simplification, you are going to have to 
abolish all exemptions and all conces- 
sions provided for in the existing stat- 
utes. ` 

I do not think this House will ever go 
to that extent. So we are going to have 
to be satisfied with this. Extreme de- 
mands for simplification will force some 
scheme of taxation, such as is commonly 
known as the gross income tax, with no 
exemptions or concessions with a sched- 
ule of simple percentage taxes to bring in 
about the same amount of revenue. Iam 
not advocating that because I believe we 
ought to make some exceptions and ex- 
emptions for certain classes of taxpayers, 
as, for instance, the man with the large 
family. 

I am happy in the fact that we have 
at long last made provision to give in- 
creased and permanent exemptions for 
dependents, regardless of their age, that 
is, under certain circumstances. Many 
worthy taxpayers have been carrying a 
burden for years from which they now 
can expect some relief. 

I do not believe the bill needs any 
defense at my hands and I am not going 
to impose on the membership of the com- 
mittee any further in my discussion. I 
hope that the expression of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House will be such 
that we may get well nigh a unanimous 
vote for this simplification. There is 
nothing partisan init. As I said before, 
it has the unanimous approval of both 
the majority and the minority. It is a 
composite bill. It is the joint effort, the 
cooperative effort of the entire commit- 
tee, and I think it deserves the support 
of the House as it already has received 
the commendation and support of the 
press throughout the Nation. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, if 
there is anyone in this convocation who 
is laboring under the notion that the 
enactment of the bill we now have under 
consideration will bring about perfection 
in simplification, he is simply sucking at 
an opium pipe, indulging a very beautiful 
dream. 

As one who did not vote for the pre- 
vious tax bills, the ones which brought 
about all this confusion and these com- 
plications, against which the people pro- 
test so earnestly, I occupy the comfort- 
able position of one who is under no 
obligation to rush to the defense of the 
legislation under consideration. ‘To me 
it is no lifesaver. Under the circum- 
stances it would seem that I can in good 
grace speak quite frankly, perhaps, in a 
critical vein. At least I have no reason 
for whistling in the dark, so to speak. 

I am going to vote for this bill because 
it does contain some very good features. 
Despite what I have said, the bill is not 
all_bad. While it does point toward 
simplification, if does, however, fall far 
short of that which the people had hoped 
for. But all this notwithstanding, the 
bill will serve its intended purpose. As 
I contemplate the ridiculous position the 
Rumlites have got us into, Iam reminded 
of these delayed-action bombs that we 
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read about, those bombs that are being 
dropped on the enemy, and in some in- 
stances, by the enemy upon us. This 
bill might be referred to as the delayed- 
disillusionment bill. It will delay the 
disillusionment of the people until after 
a certain very important date has rolled 
by—November 7, I think it is. 

After the election and when the people 
get around to figuring out their income 
tax for 1945 they will find that much of 
the simplification which has been re- 
ferred to in this debate with such en- 
thusiasm was more or less synthetic. 
Then when they contemplate how valient 
was the Ways and Means Committee ef- 
fort to simplify that which is essentially 
a very complicated tax muddle, and for 
the first time are made to realize how 
far short of the target their mighty shells 
have fallen, some unsympathetic soul is 
bound to rise up and say something about 
love's labor lost. 

There are certain fundamental rea- 
sons why no bill, this bill or any other, 
just cannot make our badly muddled tax 
system simple. Things that are essen- 
tially complicated do not lend them- 
selves to simplification. So despite all 
of the presumptions that are being in- 
dulged in, despite all of the fancy form- 
ulas that have been devised, in the end 
we are going to find old John Doe Tax- 
payer right back where he started from— 
making out complicated tax returns un- 
less he is willing to subject himself to 
being overcharged, “robbed,” as the old 
Saying goes. 

One of the difficulties, one of the ob- 
stacles to simplification, arises out of this 
so-called standard deduction which is 
made evailable to those persons who 
have an income not exceeding $5,000 a 
year. That standard deduction is the 
result of a review of all the tax returns 
back through the years, from which an 
average has been struck. They have 
found out that the average deduction, 
deductions made by people of this classi- 
fication, is something less than 10 per- 
cent of their total income. So, if you are 
willing to accept an average deduction, 
use that instead of your actual deduc- 
tions, then, of course, you can avoid the 
necessity of filing an income-tax return. 
But since it is an average, half of the 
people whom its affects are benefited 
and half of the people whom it affects 
are compelled to suffer a detriment, 
That is the way you arrive at averages. 
You take the higher figures and the low- 
er figures and add them together and 
divide by the number of figures that you 
added, and that gives you the average. 

That average of less than 10 percent 
can be broken down, and when broken 
down it reveals that in building up an 
average of 10 percent, there was included 
therein an average of 2½ percent which 
represents donations to church, chari- 
ties, and educational institutions; 2½ 
percent, or something like that, which 
represents the deduction which is al- 
lowed for interest paid on debts; another 
4 or 5 percent is the deduction which is 
allowed for taxes paid to other taxing 
bodies. 

If a man is willing to accept those 
break-downs you can depend upon it as 
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a certainty, he is on the undergroup that 
is benefited. He is on the underside of 
the average. He is the man who did not 
donate a nickel to a church or charity 
or educational institutions, but he will 
nevertheless want to grab the deduc- 
tion of 242 percent. He is the man who 
did not pay a nickel in the form of other 
taxes to any other taxing agencies but 
he will be on the gravy wagon, never 
fear. He takes all the deductions that 
are not nailed down—and, why should 
he not? The law allows them. 

Just think of it. Under this proposal, 
this presumptive deduction, atheists who 
hate the church, who do not believe in 
God, who despise everything the church 
is doing, are going to be given credit 
for having donated to churches to the 
extent of 24 percent of their total in- 
come. 

On the other hand, the God-fearing 
man, the man who loves his church, who 
finds great satisfaction in supporting re- 
ligion, who probably donates 10 or 15 
percent of his total income will only be 
allowed to take the same deduction which 
the donation-withholding atheist will 
get. How about the tither, the man who 
gives to his church 10 percent of his total 
income? Are you going to give him cred- 
it for his tithe? Not at all; he is 
knocked down to the 2½ percent you 
force upon the atheist, the man who de- 
spises all that sort of thing. This is the 
ridiculous situation the bill would create: 
When a man does in fact pay out more 
than the 10 percent allowed under the 
standard deductions, when a man does in 
fact pay more than the percentage al- 
lowed in interest on debts, than that 
which is allowed for church or charity or 
educational institutions than is allowed 
he is going to have to disregard his so- 
called standard deduction and file a de- 
tailed report in order to get the benefit of 
the actual deductions to which he is in 
justice entitled. 

Do you not see therefore how this is 
going to work out? It means that 
15,000,000 people in the United States 
will get the benefit of 10 percent of de- 
ductions to which they are not entitled, 
and that the other 15,000,000 who are 
actually entitled to more, if they do not 
use this standard deduction, are going to 
be cut down to 10 percent although, the 
deductions to which they are entitled 
greatly exceed 10 percent. The result 
of it is that the something-for-nothing 
boys will take the 10 percent allowed 
for deductions but the rest are going 
to have to file returns the same as they 
used to. 

So let us hear no more about 30,000,- 
000 taxpayers being relieved of the ne- 
cessity of filing income-tax returns, 
That may be a good statement to make 
until after the election is over next No- 
vember, but when they get around to 
January 15, when they start figuring 
out their income-tax returns for 1945 
the people are going to suddenly dis- 
cover—15,000,000 of that 30,000,000—that 
they have been cheated by this fancy 
scheme and to avoid that loss they are 
going to have to come in just as they use 
to in the old days and file a detailed in- 
come-tax return. 
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Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr, ROWE. Has there been any at- 
tempt to break down the average to as- 
certain what proportion of the 30,000,000 
is above and what proportion is below 
the 10 percent as the general average? 

Mr, GEARHART. It hits right square 
in the middle. It is an average calcula- 
tion, 

Mr.ROWE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. GEARHART. It might not aver- 
age the number of taxpayers exactly in 
two equal groups but the average deduc- 
tions would hit square in the middle. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. ROWE. I would agree with the 
gentleman’s assumption as a premise for 
an argument, but I was wondering if an 
attempt had been made to ascertain what 
the actual proportions were. 

Mr. GEARHART. I doubt if that can 
be ascertained accurately for the reason 
that we do not know how many people 
are actually donating to charities nor the 
rate; we do not know how many people 
are donating to educational institutions 
no: the rate; so we can only approximate 
that. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The result would be 
less revenue for the Treasury and fewer 
gifts to charity. 

Mr. GEARHART. There is no doubt 
about it, there certainly will be less rev- 
enue to the Treasury because half the 
taxpayers in round figures will be granted 
deductions in excess of that which they 
are morally or actually entitled to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I believe the Treas- 
ury figures show that the average of 
contributions is about 8 percent. Weare 
giving them 10 percent in this bill; that 
is an addition of 2 percent for the aver- 
age taxpayer. 

Mr. GEARHART. I may be in error, 
but I think the gentleman from Minne- 
sota is the one in error. This 10 percent 
is not made up of charitable deductions 
alone but includes also taxes paid to 
other agencies and interest paid on debts. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not specify; I 
said that deductions would average about 
8 percent according to the figures which 
were submitted to the committee. 

Mr. GEARHART. I was given to un- 
derstand by our own expert, in whom 
I have a very profound confidence, that 
the 10 percent can be broken down and 
was broken down, and that it represents 
about 344 percent for charitable dona- 
tions, 342 percent for something else, and 
3 or 4 percent for a third element. It 
represents, using the opposite approach, 
a build-up to a little less than 10 per- 
cent, but we have allowed the full 10 per- 
cent in order to indulge in round figures, 

The other thing to which I wish to ad- 
vert before I leave this floor is the so- 
called declarations. I have made the 
statement many times heretofore and 
I think it is well worth repeating here. 
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that you cannot make a pay-as-you-go- 
before-you-know-what-you-owe system 
work simply, When Mr. Ruml convinced 
the country that we needed this pay-as- 
vou- go system he compelled us to give up 
a system which was based upon pay as 
you go when you know what you owe. 
In order to get ourselves in a current 
basis which everybody thought was so 
essential we had to go on this new basis 
of paying as we go before we know what 
we owe. Out of this arises all the com- 
plications with which we are struggling 
today and which will never be wiped out 
until we do one more thing, a thing about 
which I regret even the necessity of giv- 
ing thought to, and that is, skipping 
another year so that we can go back to 
that time-honored system that has 
worked so well in the past of pay as you 
go when you know what you owe. 
{Here the gavel fell] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. KEOGH]. X 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate that it is with a degree of presump- 
tion that one not a member of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means should 
undertake to address this Committee. I 
am impelled to do so, however, for a 
number of reasons. First, however, I 
wish to pay my compliments to that com- 
mittee for the type of bill it has reported 
out now and which is pending before us, 
as well as the types of bills that have 
been reported out since 1939. Any per- 
son in any way conscious of the difficul- 
ties of legislative drafting knows what 
an improvement it has been to have en- 
acted into law the Internal Revenue Code 
around and within which all future 
revenue acts may be drafted. Further, 
when one contemplates that the average 
revenue bill is a finely balanced mech- 
anism, one can more readily understand 
why such bills should come to this floor 
under “closed” rules. I dare say there 
may be some mental reservation how- 
ever with respect to the necessity for a 
closed rule on a bill of this type, pro- 
cedural as it principally is. However, 
since we are considering it under such a 
resolution and since no amendment is 
possible except those offered by the com- 
mittee, I must take this time to submit 
to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and to this Committee of the Whole an 
amendment which I think should prop- 
erly be included in any bill designed to 
simplify our income-tax structure. The 
amendment I would propose is one that 
would add the following language at the 
end of subparagraph (B) of paragraph 2 
of subdivision (b) of section 22: 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this paragraph, there shall be excluded 
from the gross income the first $1,020 in the 
aggregate for each year of ali retirement 
pension annuity payments included but not 
limited to payment under the old age sur- 
vivors Insurance law received during the tax- 
able year by a retired employee. 


Mr. Chairman, I am therefore impelled 
to take this time to plead with you the 
cause of the superannuated employee re- 
tired after long and faithful service 
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under a retirement system to which he 
and his employer, whether the employer 
be a private company, State, or munic- 
ipality, contributes. Those are the for- 
gotten people in this so-called simplified 
procedure. 

In order that I may be a bit specific let 
me, if I may be permitted, confine my 
remarks to the situation in which the 
retired civil-service employée of the city 
of New York finds himself, As of March 
1944, there were 35,203 such employees, 
of which upward of 34,000 received 
$2,500 a year or less. Up to the enact- 
ment of the Public Salary Act the an- 
nuity received by a retired employee was 
not subject to the income tax. Subse- 
quent to the enactment of that Public 
Salary Act the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
with some doubt, in my mind at least, as 
to their power to do so, ruled that the 
annuities received by such employees 
were subject to taxation. 

Where does that leave that group to- 
day and where will they be left after the 
enactment of this bill? They are not 
subject to the withholding tax provisions 
of the revenue act as it now stands or 
as it will stand, so they cannot file the 
W-2 form, They must file at least the 
Form 1040. How do they compute their 
tax? They must figure through which 
one of three periods of their retired life 
they are passing. 

The first is that period during which 
their annuity represents a return of their 
personal contribution and during that 
period under the present law those pay- 
ments received by them are exempt, ex- 
cept that in their gross income they must 
include an arbitrary figure computed at 
3 percent of the gross amount of their 
contributions. The second phase of their 
retired life is that period from the time 
they have received their personal contri- 
bution to the end of what was their life 
expectancy when they retired. During 
that period the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, in my opinion, arbitrarily, imposes 
upon them a tax and the least amount 
of tax that is imposed is 22 percent. The 
third period of a retired employee's re- 
tired life is that period which he survives 
beyond his expected life expectancy and 
there are about 50 percent of those who 
retire who live beyond their expectancy 
as of the date of retirement. During 
that period they are receiving by way of 
annuity the sums that have been ac- 
cumulated as a result of the prior death 
of the other 50 percent and during that 
period, too, they are presently subjected 
to taxation. Why should that be so? 

It is admitted by everybody that pen- 
sions are an integral part of our social- 
insurance program. We have recognized 
in our laws that payments in the nature 
of social insurance should be and are 
expressly exempt from income taxation. 
We have specifically provided in our 
social-security law that the old-age pay- 
ments received by annuitants up to the 
maximum of $85 a month or $1,020 a 
year are exempt from income taxation. 
The Railroad Retirement Act specifically 
provides that the pensions received by 
employees under the provisions of that 
act are exempt from taxation. We have 
provided further that the pay of retired 
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Regular Army officers who have retired 
as a result of disability shall not be sub- 
ject to income taxation. We have pro- 
vided further that lump-sum payments 
to beneficiaries of insurance under the 
Social Security Act will be exempt 
from taxation. Payments made to sol- 
diers’ widows, workmen’s compensation 
awards, and insurance benefits are also 
exempt under existing law. 

We have done that, yet we are today 
forgetting that increasing number of 
people who after many years of long and 
faithful service to their employers must 
be subject to taxation. 

In the city of New York, the average 
pension received by a retired employee 
for superannuation is $1,280 a year. In 
order for one under that system to be 
eligible for a pension of $1,250 a year, as- 
suming his maximum salary to be $2,500 
he must approach the age of 60 and he 
must have at least 30 years of service. 
If his annuity is subject to the income 
tax rates presently prevailing, it will be 
necessary for him, in order to net $1,250 
a year, to receive a pension of $1,450. 
What is the effect of that? It will be 
necessary for that employee then 60 
years of age to continue in service for a 
period just short of 6 years. Six years 
longer will he have to work than he ex- 
pected and 6 years longer will a young 
person be denied employment. 

I submit that that is a denial of the 
very bases upon which pensions are 
predicated. Further, with respect to the 
return to the retired employee of any 
sum in excess of his own personal con- 
tribution, I submit that that excess 
should not be treated any worse than an 
inheritance. We might very well con- 
sider that the receipt by the retired em- 
ployee of a sum in excess of his own per- 
sonal contribution is, in fact, a partici- 
pation by him in an inheritance fund 
created by him and his fellow employees. 
What tax do we impose upon an inheri- 
tance? We exempt it up to $60,000 but 
that which is analogous to it, namely, a 
retirement annuity paid out of a fund 
accumulated by the employee and the 
employer, in the case of a retired em- 
ployee who is single, is taxed after he 
receives the first $600. Isay to you, and 
I submit to you very respectfully, that 
any bill which is intended to simplify our 
income tax returns, any bill that is in- 
tended to adjust the equities between or 
among the classes of taxpayers, falls 
short of its objective if it overlooks that 
growing band of decent, honest, indus- 
trious and hard-working Americans who 
because of having been able to look for- 
ward to a small pension after years of 
service can now look forward to a dimi- 
nution of that pension by reason of our 
failure to recognize the equities of the 
situation. 

The taxation of retired employees’ an- 
nuities, in my opinion, cannot be justi- 
fied on any ground at all; cannot be 
justified on the basis of the revenue 
which it yields; cannot be justified on 
the basis of the economic effects upon the 
community. It cannot be justified, I 
repeat, in any manner at all. 

I certainly hope and I sincerely trust 
that this great committee of ours, in 
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which we all can and must and do have 
the highest degree of confidence, will 
give serious consideration to the situa- 
tion in which these people find them- 
selves. Let that committee submit to- 
morrow at the proper time the amend- 
ment that I suggest, and it will thus 
completely eliminate from our tax struc- 
ture a class that was never intended to 
be included, for with the $1,020 exemp- 
tion which I propose, the same as the 
Social Security Act provides, together 
with the personal exemption of those re- 
tired employees, they will not be within 
the tax group. I think that if we do 
that we will know that we have further 
contributed to the building up of our 
social-security system, and we will cer- 
tainly not be acting prejudicially to 
those who long before there was any sys- 
tem of Federal social security had pro- 
vided themselves for their old age by 
joining and becoming members of an 
established retirement system. I cer- 
tainly hope that this committee will do 
that. I know that all retired employees 
join with me in the hope that justice in 
their case will be done. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this so-called simplified tax bill, 
H. R. 4646, is confined to individual in- 
come-tax returns, rates, and definitions. 
I believe it is quite correct to say that 
the provisions of the 1943 revenue bill, 
so far as it relates to individual rates, 
has been scrapped, and in its place under 
H. R. 4646 a new system of rates are ap- 
plied to the incomes of individuals, both 
normal and surtax rates. I mention this 
because too frequent reference on the 
floor or in the committee report as to 
the existing law and its rates may be 
confusing rather than clarifying to the 
average taxpayer. 

Previous individual income-tax rates, 
and procedure under the provisions of 
the revenue laws enacted during the past 
12 years should have no place in this pro- 
posed simplification plan. It is the re- 
tention and constant repetition of old 
moth-eaten provisions and criss-cross 
references that have confused and be- 
wildered the taxpaying public. These 
confusing provisions and cross refer- 
ences may be necessary for the tax 
lawyers and tax experts who have a 
vested interest in tax terminology, but 
what each particular taxpayer desires is 
a few clearly stated questions on a tax- 
return form so that when the questions 
are answered the amount of his tax lia- 
bility can be easily ascertained. 

I believe that when the provisions of 
H. R. 4646 are translated into the tax 
forms, it will be found that a large pro- 
portion of the tax-paying population will 
be relieved of the confusion heretofore 
resulting from the many technical re- 
quirements, bewildering definitions, and 
labyrinthian questionnaires. 

It is no small achievement to frame a 
simplification measure that under the 
first year of its operation will, as the 
report states, “relieve approximately 30,- 
000,600 taxpayers of the necessity for 
computing their tax”—see page 3, para- 
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graph (1) of the committee report. That 
in itself takes care of a very substantial 
segment of the income taxpaying public. 


I do not regard this as a perfect sim- 
plification bill but for the time spent in 
trying to overcome the effect of piling 
one tax bill upon another, sometimes as 
many as two or three a year over more 
than a decade, it cannot be simplified to 
the extent that the public has a right to 
demand. I do not say this in criticism 
of the committee or of the experts from 
the joint committee, the Treasury, or 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue because 
all have, I believe, done their level best 
within the time available for this im- 
portant work. What I wish to point out 
is that as the number of taxpayers con- 
stantly increase and the tax burden—as 
a result of the war and wild and reckless 
expenditures for nonessential purposes— 
piles up, it requires the efforts of all pa- 
triotic organizations, tax lawyers, tax ex- 
perts, and the general public to assist in 
removing the perplexities of the taxpay- 
ers resulting from the technicalities that 
bewilder and confuse them. 

One group of 30,000,000 taxpayers, 
with whom this bill deals, will be re- 
quired to answer a few very simple ques- 
tions on the reverse side of the withhold- 
ing tax receipt furnished to them by 
their employers. These 30,000,000 indi- 
viduals are those whose gross income is 
less than $5,000 and whose income from 
sources other than wages subject to 
withholding does not exceed $100. They 
may at their option have their tax deter- 
mined by the collector, if their income is 
received from certain sources. To be en- 
titled to this option, their entire income 
must be derived from dividends, interest, 
and compensation for personal services. 
It is contemplated that the form to be 
used for this purpose, in lieu of the regu- 
lar tax return, will be the withholding 
tax receipt furnished by their employer. 
The collector of internal revenue will 
figure the tax and then he will bill the 
taxpayer for the sum due. The taxpayer 
will have 30 days within which to pay 
his tax. If a refund is due for excess 
withholding, the taxpayer will receive a 
refund. 

Then we have the taxpayers who de- 
termine their own tax, who are clearly 
classified in the report, as follows: 

TAXPAYERS WHO DETERMINE THEIR OWN TAX 

All other taxpayers, including those with 
gross incomes of more than $100 from sources 
not subject to withholding and those whose 
gross income is $5,000 or more, are required 
to determine their own tax. 

These taxpayers are of three general types: 

(a) Taxpayers whose adjusted gross in- 
come (generally, gross income less business 
deductions) is under $5,000 and whose other 
deductions do not exceed 10 percent of such 
adjusted gross income. 

Such a taxpayer if he uses the short-cut 
method of ascertaining his tax, by reading 
the tax from the simple one-page tax table 
on the basis of his adjusted gross income, will 
be automatically alowed a standard deduc- 
tion of approximately 10 percent of his ad- 
justed gross income. The standard deduc- 
tion is in lieu of the nonbusiness deductions 
and certain credits against net income and 
against tax. The tax table and some ex- 
amples illustrating its use will be found in 
table A in the appendix, f 
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(b) Taxpayers with adjusted gross income 
of $5,000 or more whose nonbusiness deduc- 
tions do not exceed $500. 

In the case of such a taxpayer, the stand- 
ard deduction is $500. Thus he is not re- 
quired to itemize and substantiate his non- 
business deductions. As in the case of a 
taxpayer whose adjusted gross income is less 
than $f,000, the standard deduction is in 
lieu of nonbusiness deductions and certain 
credits against net income and against tax. 

(c) Taxpayers with adjusted gross income 
of less than $5,000 whose nonbusiness deduc- 
tions are in excess of 10 percent of their 
adjusted gross income, and taxpayers with 
adjusted gross income of $5,000 and over, 
whose actual nonbusiness deductions are in 
excess of $500. 

These taxpayers in order to secure the full 
benefit of their nonbusiness deductions and 
of their various credits against net income 
and tax, are required to list them as at 
present and compute the tax; but the compu- 
tation of the tax will be considerably simpler 
than under present law. 

It is estimated that not more than one- 
fifth of all taxpayers will fall within groups 
“b” or “c” and thus find it necessary or 
desirable to compute their tax, 


I shall not take the time of the House 
to discuss those provisions of simplifica- 
tion which have been so clearly and ably 
presented by those who have already 
spoken on the bill. It is my intention 
when the bill is finally enacted into law 
to analyze it by the question-and-answer 
method, as I have tried to do with previ- 
ous bills. 

There is one approach that Has been 
made toward simplification that may be 
of interest to the Members. I mention 
it to show that not only the experts did 
their best to simplify, but the man in the 
street was called in to pass on proposed 
forms. This psychological approach to 
the tax simplification problem has been 
very helpful. I may say the test was 
preponderantly in favor of the plan now 
before the House. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
this public test of the 1943 law was to find 
that the “definitions” were the cause of 
much of the taxpayers’ confusion. 
Among the definitions of which the aver- 
age taxpayer, according to the survey, 
complained was the “definition of de- 
pendent, especially in its exclusion of the 
nonworking wife.” “Head of family” 
definition was not clear to the average 
taxpayer. Then, too, the survey of the 
man on the street showed that the “foot- 
notes” had a tendency to be ignored, 
leading to error. It was also discovered 
by this.novel approach to the simplifica- 
tion problem that those called upon to 
fill out a tax return for the first time, of 
whom there were millions, had, in many 
instances, an ingrained fear of filling out 
a printed form of any kind. 

I believe the bill before us, H. R. 4646, 
has clarified definitions, eliminated 
others, and, furthermore, that it has gone 
a long way toward relieving the indi- 
vidual income taxpayers from the confu- 
sion mentioned. 

The provisions of the bill are effective 
for 1944 and subsequent years, with the 
following exceptions: 

(a) The withholding provisions of the 
new bill do not become effective until 
January 1, 1945. 


1944 


(b) New withholding certificates are 
not required until December 1, 1944, in 
order to put the new withholding cer- 
tificates into effect. 

(c) The provisions of the bill give the 

employer an opportunity to give effect 
to changes in status of employees occur- 
ring after July 1, 1944, with respect to 
wages paid during the calendar year 
1944. Under the existing law, such 
changes in status could only be given 
effect as of the beginning of the next 
year. 
(d) Under existing law, if an indi- 
vidual’s income from sources not subject 
to withholding is less than $100, a decla- 
ration of estimated tax is not required 
unless his income is $2,700 in the case 
of a single man, and $3,500 in the case of 
& married man. These requirements as 
to declarations are continued during 
1944. For 1945 and subsequent years, 
such a person is not required to make 
declarations of estimated tax unless his 
income exceeds $5,000 if single, $5,500 if 
married, plus $500 for each dependent, 

I cannot let go unchallenged some 
statements that have been made here 
by men for whom I have the highest re- 
gard. There was a great and we might 
say bitter fight here over the so-called 
modification of the Ruml plan. One 
thing the public knows, no matter what 
is said on the floor of the House, and that 
is that had the plan been carried out as 
prepared by the gentleman from Kansas 
iMr. Cartson] it would have cleared the 
atmosphere. This unforgiven portion 
that the opponents of the Carlson plan 
hung on to like grim death has added 
to the taxes and the confusion of the 
people. 

The other proposition was the Victory 
tax. When you compromise with a prin- 
ciple it always raises difficulties. This 
Victory tax was just simply a side-step- 
ping of a sales tax; it was not put in the 
tax law by the House. The result has 
been a series of bewildering complica- 
tions in the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The part of the 
Ruml plan that was adopted by the House 
acted as a 1214-percent increase for the 
years 1944 and 1945. 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. The 
gentleman knows that we fought for 
hours and hours in conference and did 
our best to try to clear the atmosphere 
and get rid of it all and have a clean 
slate. If we could have done that, there 
would have been none of this confusion. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman also 
knows that if we had adopted the full 
plan 100 percent, the Treasury would not 
have lost a nickel. 

Mr. REED of New York. Everybody 
knows that, we would not have lost a 
cent as time went on. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Iyield to the 
gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
suggested that a public test was made, I 
assume, to try out some of the proposals 
in this measure. 
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Mr. REED of New York. There were 
several proposals to which the tests were 
applied. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is the 
only chance the public. had to be heard 
on this bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. They had 
a very thorough chance. The commit- 
tee wanted to get this work done as 
quickly as they could. It was a job for 
experts, based upon the returns and the 
criticisms that had came from the pub- 
lic to the Treasury and to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. If you had permitted 
5,000 witnesses to come here, they would 
not have presented a single thing to this 
committee, in my judgment, that those 
three departments did not already have 
in their files. The tests made confirmed 
the truth of this observation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
has stated that this measure will sim- 
plify and take care of a lot of problems 
that we got into by adopting previous 
measures. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it is going to create a greater 
burden on the employers in the way of 
keeping accounts for the employees, as 
my colleague the gentleman from Kan- 
sas has suggested. 

Mr. REED of New York. In view of 
the time we had to work, I think that is 
the price that had to be paid for sim- 
plification. I do not see any other an- 
swer to it myself. Some price has to be 
paid to have this simplified so that the 
average man can have a break. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But we are 
shifting a good deal more work onto the 
employer by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. I think that 
is true. Of course, that will probably 
bear a little more on the smaller employer 
than on the big one, who has a large 
bookkeeping set-up and all the mechani- 
cal devices necessary to take care of pay- 
roll deductions which the laws require. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. On the point raised by 
the gentleman from Kansas, if there is 
an increased burden on the employer, 
and there is under the graduated plan 
of withholding, it results from the in- 
creased number of employees from 
whose wages the employer must with- 
hold the tax. 

Mr. REED of New York. I believe all 
of us are apt to forget this. I think the 
Members of the House must appreciate 
by this time the terrific burden that has 
been carried by the 25 members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Per- 
haps these remarks would come with a 
little more grace from somebody else, but 
I am well aware of what the members of 
the committee have had to face. I have 


not had a chance to get home, not even 


for 1 day, for almost a year. It just could 
not be done without neglecting my work. 
The members have to stay on the job 
long, grueling hours. The most remark- 
able thing is the way our good chairman 
stands up under the strain. It is a 
hard task. You have to take very good 
physical care of yourself to stand the 
strain of working out these tax bills. 
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We have been in almost constant ses- 
sion on revenue bills and these are not 
the only pieces of legislation we have 
had to handle. In a period of prac- 
tically 10 years, this is the eighteenth 
revenue measure, so-called, revenue or 
simplification or whatever you want to 
call it, that we have handled. All of 
these measures require an infinite 
amount of study and exploration in or- 
der not to do injustice to this group or 
that group. It is hard to realize the full 
extent of that responsibility unless you 
were to be on the committee and hear 
these tax experts who come before the 
committee to tell their technical story. 
It has been a hard, terrific job. I think 
we have done a fairly good job. I think 
it is going to help many millions of tax- 
payers. 

Think of it. We had only 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 individual income taxpayers a 
few years ago, and today there are over 
50,000,000. Just think of the mechan- 
ical work of handling any such load as 
that, all these 50,000,000 returns. Here 
we are putting the load of figuring the 
taxes of 30,000,000 people on the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. I think the Gov- 
ernment with the aid of the Ways and 
Means Committee is really trying at 
this time to do a satisfactory job. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would just like to state that I 
think the Congress and the country is 
indebted to the gentleman from New 
York for the very fine work that he has 
done on past tax bills in working out 
the question-and-answer booklet or pam- 
phlet of information, which has been 
most helpful to everyone. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for those kind remarks. I 
have really enjoyed doing it, because I 
have always received great cooperation 
and help from all of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and from 
members of all committees of the House. 
It helps me, because I get to understand 
the law much better by going through 
it by question and answer. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I. 
too, would like to add words of apprecia- 
tion for the very fine and wonderful 
work and honest presentation of the 
facts by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED]. It has been very helpful. 
He has been an indefatigable worker and 
has rendered great assistance. 

Mr. REED of New York. I appreciate 
the gentlewoman’s remarks very much. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may care to con- 
sume to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, your 
Committee on Ways and Means brings 
to you a bill, H. R. 4646, in answer to the 
widespread demand and need for sim- 
plification of the individual income-tax 
returns. The committee and experts 
have labored long hours per day from 
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February 9 last to prepare this version of 
simplification. 

It was decided that the method con- 
tained in this bill is the only practical 
one for accomplishing the purpose under 
certain objectives of the committee. 

The bill relieves the great majority of 
taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
puting income tax, simplifies the returns 
of the remaining taxpayers, reduces the 
number of persons required to file dec- 
larations of estimated tax, and eliminates 
some uncertainties and difficulties in 
making required estimates of tax. 

The taxpaying problems of farmers 
are reduced by moving the date for filing 
the estimate backward from December 
15 to January 15. As a result a farmer 
as defined by the bill is permitted to 
receive all his income for a calendar 
year before he is called upon to think of 
his tax for that year. 

The same change will be of great ben- 
efit to small businessmen since they can, 
under the bill, correct the original esti- 
mate after the business year has closed 
and an opportunity has been afforded to 
learn what has actually happened to the 
business of the taxpayer, 

I am proud of the work done by the 
committee. The taxpayers, when they 
see the new forms that will result-from 
this bill, will be highly thankful to the 
Congress for its action. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may care to con- 
sume to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. MALONEY]. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called tax-simplification bill that is 
now being considered is the result of the 
conscientious efforts of many who have 
given serious study to the problem of 
simplification. 

The purpose has been to make changes 
in the law that would be practicable and 
would be reflected in the simplification 
of tax returns and, at the same time, not 
reduce the aggregate income to the Fed- 
eral Government. : 

The need by the Federal Government 
for funds has increased tremendously as 
the years have gone by and has now 
reached the stage where it is very neces- 
sary that we must maintain a high 
credit. Therefore, income must not be 
permitted to lag too far behind expendi- 
tures. To do this you can see that taxes 
must continue high, and to many, I fear, 
they are now just short of confiscation. 
With high expenditures to continue and 
no diminution in sight, we can expect 
heavy taxes for a long time; and so that 
this tax load can be borne it is very evi- 
dent that our recourse lies entirely with 
our ability to maintain our national 
income at a high level. 

Today, with taxes for the Federal, 
State, county, and cities, plus the contri- 
butions for charity and public organiza- 
tions, the aggregate has passed one-third 
of the national income, or, in other 
words, a little over 3344 cents out of every 
dollar received is going for taxes. With 
this great need for increased income it 
has been found necessary that the per- 
sonal exemptions be lowered so more tax- 
payers could participate in the contribu- 
tion to their Government. This has been 
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done, and brought in millions of new 
taxpayers, and to these many taxpayers 
the making out of a tax return is some- 
thing new and most difficult. 

As persons’ incomes are derived from 
many sources, it has been necessary that 
the laws be so written that they will ap- 
ply to all cases. This multiplicity of pro- 
visions in the laws, of course, has added 
much confusion to the taxpayers’ efforts 
to obtain a clear understanding of the 
law, and is very perplexing to him when 
the time for making out the return ar- 
rives. It is to this subject that the com- 
mittee addressed itself seriously, and I do 
believe has made many substantial and 
fundamental improvements in the tax 
structure that will be very helpful to the 
taxpayer when making out his return. 

If this- proposed legislation, as now 
considered, is approved, I am sure that 
it will remove vexatious moments from 
a great number of taxpayers’ minds when 
computing their returns. 

Personal exemptions instead of hav- 
ing three different base figures which 
require three separate calculations in 
arriving at taxes due, has been set at 
one figure of $500 for the husband, $500 
for the wife, and $500 for each depend- 
ent. This has simplified the calculation 
very materially. Where the husband 
and wife lose a little in the exemption, 
the dependent increases some—in addi- 
tion, thereto, the dependent has been re- 
defined, the age is not a barrier—if a 
ahild is a dependent, no matter what the 
age, the exemption will be $500. This 
has been sought after by many who have 
1 going to school over the age 
of 18. 

The Victory tax and the earned-in- 
come credit have both been abolished. 
The amount of the income from the Vic- 
tory tax has been continued by an ad- 
justment in the normal tax. Including 
these changes, the tax burden has had 
very little change. However, there are 
some brackets that will show a small 
increase, and others a slight decrease, 
while still others will remain about the 
same, 

Again, a very worth-while change has 
been made in that an estimated 30,000,- 
000 taxpayers will not have to file any re- 
turn at all. These taxpayers who come 
in the classification of having their em- 
ployer withhold their taxes will receive a 
certificate at the end of the year from 
the employer indicating the deductions 
for the year, which certificate the em- 
ployee will sign and send to the collector 
of internal revenue where it will be ad- 
justed up or down if need be, and the 
collector will so advise the taxpayer. 

Another improvement that will facili- 
tate many taxpayers is the scale by which 
taxpayers whose incomes were from cer- 
tain sources and did not exceed $3,000, 
could file a short-form return and refer 


to a schedule of rates applying to the. 


bracket for the specific income, and at a 
glance determine the amount of tax. 
This phase of the law has been changed 
to include those with incomes up to and 
not exceeding $5,000. 

There are other changes such as treat- 
ing a farmer a bit more liberally in his 
definition and declarations, and some 
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other provisions in the bill that have 
made slight corrections that are going to 
be most beneficial. There is no reason 
why this work of simplification should 
not receive continued attention so that 
changes can be made whenever it is 
found that they would be of benefit. 

It may also be well that some studies 
would be given to the corporation tax 
structure, as well as the estate and gift 
tax structures. It would seem to me that 
in the past number of years, the tax 
demands and changes in these three 
branches of income have been such that 
changes could be found that would mate- 
rially make for simplicity and economy 
both to the taxpayer and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said here that the country was de- 
manding tax simplification. That is true. 
The demand was just and the people are 
entitled to relief. However, the fact that 
there is a demand for simplification does 
not mean that the people are demanding 
that justice be sacrificed for the sake of 
simplification in our tax structure. It is 
true, the people are demanding that they 
file fewer income-tax returns and reports 
and that these reports be understand- 
able. It is not true that any great num- 
bers of people have demanded that they 
file no income tax returns at all. 

Serious trouble arises when we attempt 
that. It is attemptec in this bill. It 
may be in the interest of simplification 
to treat people in herds rather than as 
individuals, but it is neither just, fair, 
nor honest and it violates all the sacred 
principles involving the rights of an in- 
dividual. The country will rejoice over 
the fact that fewer tax returns are to 
be made. By and large, thexwill welcome 
and approve the improvements that the 
committee has made with respect to in- 
dividual and family allowances. This has 
been simplified by making the allowance 
for a family of four, four times what it 
is for one, or twice what it is for a family 
of two, or one-half what it is for a family 
of eight. 

The people will approve cf the repeal 
of the Victory tax. The people will ap- 
prove of the combining in the returns of 
the surtax and normal tax, so that the 
computing of the tax will be easier, 
There are other features, all of which 
have been ably discussed on this floor, 

Many members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have been very sympa- 
thetic to the problem of religious, edu- 
cational, and charitable institutions 
which are dependent upon contributions. 
These same committee members have 
been anxious to help the individual tax- 
payer who is a contributor to these insti- 
tutions. I would especially mention the 
gentleman from California, the Honor- 
able BERTRAND GEARHART. He has been a 
ready and willing exponent for the cause 
of tax-exempt contributions. He is the 
coauthor of a bill which the gentleman 
and I introduced dealing with this sub- 
ject. He has made valuable suggestions, 
and in spite of the heavy load of other 
official duties and other details of the tax 
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program, he has rendered a valuable 
service in this cause. 

I am not satisfied with, nor do I ap- 
prove of the way that the pending bill 
handles the deductions for contributions 
to educational, religious, and charitable 
institutions. Throughout the history of 
the income-tax law in the United States 
an individual's income, if he gives it away 
for the public good is exempt from tax- 
ation—that is, up to 15 percent of his 
income. It has been the basic policy in 
America that our tax program is one that 
considers a gift to the U. S. O., the Red 
Cross, a children’s home, a hospital, a 
home for the aged, a college, a mission, 
a church, or any other institution ren- 
dering service and mercy, an expenditure 
for the public good, and, therefore, ex- 
empt from taxation. 

The matter of deductions for chari- 
table contributions became a problem 
with the adoption of the withholding tax. 
Under the withholding tax the money is 
withheld for the tax gatherer before the 
wage earner ever receives it. For the 
years 1943 and 1944 no widespread harm 
will come to contributors in seeking their 
reductions, because for the most part the 
withholdings for those 2 years will not 
cover the total tax due. The pending 
measure accentuates the problem. We 
have before us a proposal which provides 
that for possibly 30,000,000 people their 
entire tax bill will be handled through 
the withholding. They will file no re- 
turn at all. 

Let us consider how the subject of con- 
tributions is treated in the pending bill 
with respect to that group. The bill 
provides that every wage earner whose 
income is less than $5,000 shall have a 
blanket deduction of 10 percent as a 
matter of right. This includes interest 
and taxes and contributions. Those 
earning over $5,000 are entitled to a 
fiat deduction of $500. This means, in 
effect, that the individual who gives 
nothing, receives a deduction for it. The 
same individual may not pay any inter- 
est or State taxes either. This bill, when 
carried into effect, means that the indi- 
vidual who gives a portion of his hard- 
earned money in contributions will have 
the same amount of taxes withheld from 
his wages as if he had given nothing. 
May I cite a few illustrations? 

Mr. A and Mr. B have the same num- 
ber of dependents. They both are wage 
earners, drawing $3,000 a year. Mr. A 
gives $300 to religion and charity. Mr. 
B gives nothing. Under this bill, the 
same amount of taxes are withheld from 
their wages. Had Mr. A, instead of 
working hard and giving his money away 
for the public good, been guilty of absen- 
teeism and had stayed away from his 
job, so that his earnings were only $2,700 
instead of $3,000, the amount of taxes 
taken out of his wages would have been 
lessened. 

We will take another example. Two 
individuals are employed in the same de- 
fense plant. They make $4,800 a year 
each. One is a drifter. He pays no local 
or State taxes, pays no interest, and con- 
tributes nothing. Under this bill, he gets 
a 10-percent blanket deduction. The 
other individual belongs to a church that 
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pays a tithe. He contributes $480 a year 
to religious institutions. Suppose that 
he is buying a home and he is paying in- 
terest of $200 a year and that his taxes 
are $200 a year. He has total deductions 
of $880. Yet the same amount of taxes 
are taken out of his pay check as the in- 
dividual who earns the $4,800 and has no 
deductions. Is there anyone in America 
who approves such an injustice in the 
name of simplification? Now, it is true 
that these wage earners whose deduc- 
tions run more than 10 percent may at 
the end of the year file a return and ask 
for a refund. That is unfair. It puts 
them in a position that they must pay 
taxes on exempt income, then file a claim 
for a refund and wait. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Washington News from March of this 
year. It is entitled “Lucky 16,000,000 to 
Get Rebates on Income Tax.” It quotes 
Commissioner Joseph D. Nunan, of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, as saying, We 
expect that 16,000,000 taxpayers will be 
entitled to rebates and we hope to make 
every refund by November.” There has 
been talk here on the floor about a 
prompt refund. We have only had the 
withholding tax in effect for less than 
a year and already there are 16,000,000 
people expecting a refund. 

With the passage of this bill and the 
increased withholding therein set forth, 
the job of making refunds will indeed be 
a happy sight to those bureaucrats in 
Washington who love to see bureaus 
grow and grow. In the meantime, those 
poor, unfortunate individuals known as 
taxpayers, wait and wait and wait. 

The pending bill has aroused the con- 
cern of millions of people and countless 
organizations throughout America, The 
United Stewardship Council, represent- 
ing 21 denominations and 24,000,000 
Protestant Church members, countless 
individual churches and clergymen, the 
Council on Taxes and Philanthropy, a 
number of Catholic churches and organi- 
zations, the American Association of Col- 
leges, and innumerable people have pro- 
tested this bill. I could quote at length 
from letters from educators, clergymen, 
and other churchmen, but that is not 
necessary. I want to read to you what 
one of Nebraska’s outstanding lawyers 
has to say about this. It is the Honor- 
able Paul F. Good, former attorney gen- 
eral of Nebraska. Speaking of the pro- 
visions of this bill, he said: 

This is a radical departure from previous 
practice, which allowed such deductions only 
when the contributions were actually made. 
In effect, this completely abolishes deduc- 
tions for church and charitable contribu- 
tions, since it is a valid abatement to every- 
one regardless of whether or not the contri- 
butions have actually been made. 


Permit me to quote from a very recent 
article by George E. Sokolsky, that well- 
known writer and exponent of rugged 
individualism and genuine Americanism: 

There is no sounder income-tax loss than 
charity. For it is a total gain. The great 
colleges of this country have suffered financial 
depredations during this war and are in 
danger of becoming State institutions, which 
F 
order. 
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The case of the institutions dependent 
upon contributions and the case of the 
individual who contributes to those insti- 
tutions have been presented to the 
Treasury Department on several differ- 
ent occasions. Conferences have been 
had with many of the so-called technical 
experts connected with the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Nationally known citizens, 
such as Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, of the 
Methodist Church, Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
and Dr. Charles Vickrey, of the Golden 
Rule Foundation, have carried this case 
directly to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. They also 
conferred with Randolph Paul and other 
Officials serving under Mr. Morgenthau. 
The answer of this administration to the 
request of these people has been “No.” 
This administration, which has piled 
taxes upon taxes upon the shoulders of 
the American people, has chosen for all 
practical purposes to disregard the prin- 
ciple that that portion of a man’s wages 
that he gives away up to 15 percent 
should not be touched by the tax 
gatherer. Can it be possible that the 
master minds behind the scenes who de- 
termine the policy for the Treasury De- 
partment and all other branches of gov- 
ernment want to cripple all of these 
worth-while institutions so that they 
must come to the Federal Government 
for a subsidy? 

This administration must take the re- 
sponsibility for this very unjust blow to 
Millions of taxpayers. The administra- 
tion spokesmen have jumped from one 
argument to another in opposition to 
any move to give consideration whereby 
the wage earner who made heavy con- 
tributions would have less taxes taken 
from his pay envelope. They have 
shouted “administrative difficulties” 
without being specific. Do the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Treasury 
Department exist to serve the taxpayers 
or do the taxpayers exist to serve these 
bureaus? They have produced all sorts 
of phony arguments, among them that 
the employers of the country were op- 
posed to such a thing. Yet many em- 
ployers were urging that relief be granted 
along this line. 

In a letter dated January 22, 1944, the 
general counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment says that to permit a smaller with- 
holding to be made because an individual 
gives to charity is a matter that cannot 
be handled where pay rolls are made out 
by mechanical means. This argument 
was taken up with the manufacturers of 
calculating machines and check-writing 
machines. These concerns say that that 
contention is not true; that they do make 
deductions for bond drives, union dues, 
social security, the withholding tax and 
other items; and that these machines 
could handle a tax plan where credits 
were given for contributions made. 

The fact of the matter is that this ad- 
ministration has deliberately chosen to 
treat all wage earners alike, so far as 
their contributions are concerned. This 
administration, whose philosophy is a 
Government subsidy for everyone in this 
country and around the world, is placing 
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many splendid institutions in a condition 
where they might be receptive of a Gov- 
ernment subsidy. This New Deal admin- 
istration which is nourished and fostered 
in the philosophy of big government and 
little individuals is marching along with 
a tax bill that treats American wage 
earners in herds and not as individuals. 

Every time the representatives of edu- 
cational, religious, and charitable in- 
Stitutions have presented their case to 
the Ways and Means Committee or the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Treasury 
Department, speaking for the adminis- 
tration, has appeared on the scene and 
blocked ali efforts to grant any relief. 
It is un-American. It is totalitarian. It 
is discriminatory. For several genera- 
tions, the American people will be slaves 
of the Government to pay the taxes made 
necessary by reason of the debts of the 
Roosevelt administration. Throughout 
many, many years to come, humble wage 
earners will have to work one-fourth of 
each day for the Government before they 
get to earn anything for themselves and 
their loved ones. Wage earners in the 
higher bracket will have to work until 
noon for the Government tax gatherers 
before they can start to earn for them- 
selves and their families. Individuals in 
the high-income bracket will have to 
labor until the day is almost done for 
the tax gatherer and then a short while 
for themselves. This autocratic, ruth- 
less, top-heavy, bureaucratic institution, 
known as the New Deal, is not satisfied 
then. They want to withhold a tax on 
exempt income that is given to the 
churches, the colleges, the hospitals, the 
orphanages, the Red Cross organizations, 
and every other institution that makes 
life better. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I am a little perplexed. 
I take it that the gentleman does not 
object to the provision in the bill wherein 
the tithe or 10 percent is granted to the 
one making contribution to religious or 
charitable institutions, nor does he ob- 
ject to that part of the bill where he is 
permitted to file an additional return, 
claiming more if he gives it? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman is in 
error as to what is in the bill. I ob- 
ject to any blanket or average deduction. 
I object to treating people in herds rather 
than as individuals. The only just way 
to do this is to give a man the deductions 
to which he is entitled, no more and no 
less. 

Mr. ROWE. I am sure if the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that I am trying 
to seek information he will not preclude 
any equation I may present. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROWE. If an individual can file 
a return claiming anything in addition 
to the 10 percent which is prescribed 
within the bill, it then resolves itself to 
an individual privilege, does it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, not if he is a wage 
earner, because there is nothing he can 
do to keep the tax gatherer from taking 
the same amount of money out of his 
pay check month after month, regard- 
less of how much he contributes, re- 
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gardless of how much local taxes he pays, 
regardless of how much interest he has 
to pay. He has no control over the 
amount of money that the tax gatherer 
takes away before he gets it. 

Mr. ROWE. The principal objection 
of the gentleman is that a person who 
does not make a contribution is afforded 
something in excess of relief over the 
man who does make a contribution? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. A blanket deduc- 
tion does no one any good. It is just 
like you had a club of a hundred mem- 
bers and they are going to assess dues 
to pay the expenses, and they start out 
by giving everybody credit for a dollar. 
It would be of no value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may care to con- 
sume to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BLAND], 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, on Fri- 
day and Saturday of this week, May 5 
and 6, I shall be compelled to be absent 
attending the meeting of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, at New London, Conn. I wish 
to announce that if I were present I 
should vote for the tax-simplification bill 
and also for House Resolution 521, cre- 
ating a select committee to make an in- 
vestigation relating to the seizure by the 
United States on April 26, 1944, of prop- 
erty of Montgomery Ward & Co. I shall 
be unavoidably absent for the reasons 
stated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I, too, join with other Members on both 
sides of the aisle in commending the 
membership of the Ways and Means 
Committee for the efforts they have made 
in the preparation and submitting of the 
legislation we are considering today. I 
am sure this is evidenced by the fact that 
there has been little opposition mani- 
fested with respect to the intent of this 
legislation. There is no doubt that the 
taxpayers of this country are not only 
desirous of having a more simple method 
for computing their taxes—they are en- 
titled to it. I hope this legislation will 
provide the relief the sponsors of the bill 
believe it will do. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to remind the 
House that the entanglements and con- 
fusion that came about on this tax situa- 
tion were the result of legislation that 
was passed by this Congress. I am not 
blaming anyone for it, but that legis- 
lation was approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee and we followed the 
suggestion of that committee and sup- 
ported it. We are now trying to untan- 
gle some of that confusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I still think that the 
democratic way of handling such impor- 
tant legislation is to at least permit open 
hearings, Let it be known that public 
hearings will be held and give a reason- 
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able time during which individuals and 
groups may have a chance to appear and 
express their views. It would be a 
healthy thing for the country, as well 
as for the committee and for the Con- 
gress. That is the reason I insisted on 
yesterday that we should not follow a 
process of holding executive sessions on 
a bill and then bring the legislation to 
the fioor of the House under a gag rule 
whereby we are required to either vote up 
or down. Since nearly all tax bills come 
to the floor of the House under a gag rule, 
the least that could be done is to give the 
public a chance to be heard. 

If the majority of the membership be- 
lieve certain amendments are good, they 
will stand. If not, they will vote them 
down. As I remember the statement of 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee on the floor yesterday, and I do 
not quote his words exactly, but as I re- 
membered he said, There was really no 
justiffcation for having open hearings on 
the bill.” I think that is the statement, 
or at least the meaning of it. 

Mr. Chairman, again let me say that I 
hope this bill will prove to be as equitable 
and fair as it is believed to be by this 
committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In just a mo- 
ment I shall be pleased to. So as a mat- 
ter of fairness it seems to me the thing to 
have done was to hold open hearings and 
let Members like the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] and others holding 
similar views have the right to be heard 
on this legislation. 

Now I shall be pleased to yield to the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the committee who has given this bill 
careful study and who supports this leg- 
islation without any amendments. I 
have the greatest respect for the opinion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think what the chairman said on 
yesterday was that there had been no 
demand for hearings. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I believe that is 
right. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is a big dif- 
ference between demand and justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I understood 
him to say there was such a demand for 
simplification of the tax laws that there 
was no justification for open hearings, 

That is the way I understood it, In 
any event all sessions of the committee 
were executive sessions. I cannot see 
the justification for such procedure on 
this kind of legislation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the reporter 
got that wrong; I sat here and heard 
him. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe it ought to be explained that it 
does not change the situation for the 
farmer very much for this year except 
he will file the final declaration for the 
year on January 15 following the end of 
the year instead of December 15. 

Mr. Chairman, the great majority of 
people are willing and want to pay their 
fair share of taxes, It is one of the least 
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things we can do in times like these. 
But there are a lot of people who are 
deeply concerned with respect to the 
manner in which a lot of this tax money 
is being used and spent. So long as it 
goes for the war effort, no one criticizes, 
but when a lot of it goes for a lot of un- 
necessary expenditures, there is just 
cause for complaint. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to include a copy 
of a telegram I received today from the 
chairman of the Council on Taxes and 
Philanthropy that expresses the views 
of that organization with regard to this 
legislation: 

May 4, 1944. 
Hon. Eowarp H. REES, N 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

New York papers this morning give excel- 
lent reports of your protest against undem- 
ocratic gag rule in formulation, drafting, 
presentation, and consideration of H. R. 4646. 
Our council on taxes and philanthropy com- 
mends highly the statesmanship and basic 
principles of both the withholding tax and 
a well considered constructive simplification 
but extreme streamlined simplification rail- 
roaded from the offices of the tax collectors in 
the Treasury through the executive sessions 
of the Ways and Means Committee and sent 
to the House of Representatives under gag 
rule can do inestimable harm possibly to 
our national revenue but almost certainly 
to our privately supported philanthropic in- 
stitutions and to our boasted democratic 
principles of government. 

Congressman DovucuTon is quoted in this 
morning's New York Herald Tribune as say- 
ing, “There was such a demand for simplifi- 
cation of the tax law that there was no justi- 
fication for open hearings.” 

There was a very definite repeated request 
for hearings, which request was denied. Gag 
rule was applied to amendments. Why such 
haste and steamroller methods when bill 
cannot become effective until after January 
1, 1945? A bill with average deduction tables 
prepared largely for convenience of tax col- 
lectors considered only in executive sessions 
of the committee and presented to the House 
under gag rule, prohibiting amendments, 
will not be accepted complacently by 50,- 
000,000 taxpayers and voters, 

Moreover, many churches, colleges, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes for aged, and other 
privately supported Institutions will not be 
able to continue their full measure of basic 
service to the people with financial losses 
inevitably resulting from the present opera- 
tion of the withholding tax combined with 
flagrant inconsistencies and injustices hid- 
uen from the observance of the public in 
the illogical if not inadequate averaged de- 
ductions in the withholding tables. The easy, 
stock answer, that any individual may fill 
out the longer form does not satisfy. This 
bill is designed to encourage the largest pos- 
sible number estimated at 30,000,000 to use 
the short form. Any experienced man knows 
that only a negligible percent of this vast 
30,000,000 are in routine operation and have 
the initiative and courage voluntarily to 
secure and fill out the longer form. 

The Committee on Ways and Means and 
House of Representatives may find it far 
wiser, cheaper, and more statesmanlike and 
constructive to postpone immediate action 
and listen to the public before voting rather 
than face general dissatisfactior and the 
necessity of costly revision after heavy losses 
have been encouraged. 

We again respectfully request and urge that 
action on H. R. 4646 to become effective 
January 1, 1945, be deferred until the com- 
mittee can listen to representatives of tax- 
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payers who are also contributors to our in- 

dispensable, privately supported, religious, 

educational, and welfare institutions. 
COUNCIL ON TAXES AND PHILANTHROPY, 
Guy E. Snavty, Chairman, 


Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of this simplified form 
of tax return and shall give this bill my 
support. This is the third tax bill to be 
offered us by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. I voted against the first two tax 
bills offered and passed in this Congress 
not because they were heavy tax meas- 
ures, for if they had been differently 
drawn I might have voted for them even 
though they collected more taxes from 
our people. In fact, this committee of- 
fered the House a bill early in 1943 which 
I think we should have accepted, as it 
contained needed withholding features 
and provided a logical and fair plan for 
getting taxpayers on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Let me say that I have voted for—if 
my memory serves me right—every tax 
bill offered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and enacted into law by the Sev- 
enty-fifth, Seventy-sixth, and Seventy- 
seventh Congresses. I sincerely felt that 
the tax bill on which we spent so much 
time last year up until its passage in 
July was unwise in the form in which it 
was passed, and I sincerely felt that the 
tax bill passed in this session of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress this year was in- 
adequate in the form in which is was 
passed. Therefore I voted against both, 
but I think this measure before us now 
will help greatly to remove some of the 
bad features of the bill passed in the 
summer of 1943. 

It was to clear the record and place 
blame where it rightfully belongs that I 
asked certain questions of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] earlier to- 
day. I feel that the complicated tax 
form which so disturbed taxpayers last 
March was a necessary outgrowth and 
accompaniment of the tax bill which was 
passed in 1943, and for that reason this 
simplification measure is a correction of 
that mistake. I have had many of my 
friends say to me, “I do not object to the 
amount of taxes I am called on to pay, 
but I do object to the complexity of that 
form required to be filled out.” Now, I 
assume that my friends are sincere, that 
they do recognize the need of heavy tax 
burdens now in the midst of this most 
terrible and expensive of all wars. I 
think it most unfortunate that we were 
driven to such a pass in the summer of 


1943 that we enacted a law which caused 


this distress. I want to relieve that men- 
tal distress by this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 
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Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is the composite judgment of both 
Democrats and Republicans and repre- 
sents a conscientious and nonpartisan 
effort on their part to afford relief to the 
millions of taxpayers of this country who 
have been perplexed, bewildered, and 
well-nigh beside themselves in their ef- 
fort to fill out their income-tax forms 
gotten up by the so-called experts in the 
Treasury Department of the Federal 
Government here in Washington. 

Not long ago I was addressing a mass 
meeting of citizens in my district and a 
man arose. I thought it was his inten- 
tion to heckle me, but he was really in 
quest of information. He asked: “Can 
you tell me why it is that a man of or- 
dinary intelligence cannot make out his 
income-tax return without almost losing 
his mind?” 

“Well,” I said, “I think it is due to the 
fact that there are so-called tax experts 
in the Treasury Department who if you 
gave them a setting of eggs to be hatched 
would scramble the eggs before they put 
them under the hen.” 

It does not help us to weep over the 
fact that we are in the fix in which we 
find ourselves. It reminds me of a story. 
A group of men were talking, among 
them a colored man. The colored man 
finally used the expression “the status 
quo.” One of the other fellows said: 
“Sam, I knew you were a man of intelli- 
gence, fairly well read, but it never 
occurred to me that you understood 
Latin. Just what do you mean by the 
status quo?” He answered: That 
means the fix we’s in.” 

Now, we are in a fix. When this war 
began we owed $61,000,000,000. We 
shall shortly be compelled to raise the 
debt limit to $260,000,000,000. The Fed- 
eral Government will take from the tax- 
payers this year $42,000,000,000, but we 
cannot carry on the Federal Govern- 
ment, we cannot meet the demands and 
requests of the people in the communi- 
ties of the country or fight this war with- 
out the payment of taxes. Nobody likes 
the idea of paying a tax. We do not get 
clothes, food, or shelter out of taxes, but 
we get the protection and the facilities 
of Government. Only the savage pays 
no taxes. The more highly civilized a 
people are, the more complicated and 
diverse the activities of Government, the 
more demands people make upon their 
Government, the greater is the necessity 
for the payment of taxes. 

And I wish to pause here to pay my 
tribute to the distinguished chairman of 
this great committee. To my mind he is 
one of the finest embodiments of unfet- 
tered, devoted, patriotic Americanism I 
have ever met in my life; he is full of 
years and full of honors. He is rich in 
the esteem and affections of the Mem- 
bers of this House. All the able and dis- 
tinguished members of this committee 
have earned and enjoy the confidence of 
their colleagues. Theirs is not a spec- 
tacular work; they must deal with dry 
and complicated figures, they must deal 
with, they must wrestle with the com- 
plicated questions of the economics of 
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the country, with all the diverse and per- 
plexing factors that enter into the ques- 
tion of the formulation of a tax measure. 

I feel that this bill is a long step to- 
ward relieving the people of this coun- 
try from burdensome detail, a relief they 
have long been denied. It simplifies in 
large measure the making out of income- 
tax returns, It removes from the shoul- 
ders of 30,000,000 Federal taxpayers the 
onerous duty of leaving their places of 
work where they earn a livelihood and 
standing in the long lines that we have 
seen at the Federal buildings in our 
home cities, when they were undertaking 
to make out their tax returns. There 
they stood, away. from their place of 
employment, away from the farm, away 
from the shop, away from the office, 
away from the place where they earn 
their daily bread. This bill relieves 
30,000,000 of our people from this neces- 
sity of going and standing in long lines 
like that. Their tax is computed upon 
what has been withheld by their em- 
ployers, and that is a great relief. The 
report admirably summarizes the ac- 
complishments of this measure. 

First, it is to relieve the great major- 
ity of taxpayers from the necessity of 
computing their income tax; second, it 
is to reduce the number of tax computa- 
tions, third, to simplify the return form; 
fourth, to decrease the number of per- 
sons required to file declarations of esti- 
mated tax; fifth, to eliminate some of the 
difficulties and uncertainties in the mak- 
ing of estimates required for declara- 
tions. The bill accomplishes these ob- 
jects without substantially changing the 
number of taxpayers or the revenue yield 
under existing law. 

These are all aims devoutly to be 
wished and I compliment the committee 
on having reached this goal. We have 
here a simplified method in providing 
for the making of tax returns. I think 
the farmers of the country will appre- 
ciate it. f 

Nobody loves to pay a tax. It is a 
painful duty. For every right with 
which a citizen is clothed, he is burdened 
with a corresponding duty. Rights and 
duties go hand in hand in this world. 
May I not say to the taxpayer who finds 
it hard to pay his or her taxes, bear in 
mind that we are selling to the people 
of this country billions of its interest- 
bearing bonds for the payment of which 
we pledge the value of every dollar’s 
worth of property in this country. 
There is just one way a government 
can have an income and that is to obtain 
it through taxes paid by its citizens. 
These bonds must be paid when they 
mature and the interest as it accrues 
upon them must be met. There is no 
Government official who can reach up 
in the thin air and pull down from 
nowhere money. It must come from 
the people. May I say to the taxpayer 
who is worried about parting with his 
tax dollars that the parting with his tax 
dollar is not comparable in any degree to 
the sacrifice which our fighting forces 
make, as they fight, suffer, and die all 
over the world. We invest our money 
in the security and defense of our Gov- 
ernment in return for a tax receipt, and 
in return for the manifold blessings that 
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it gives us, has given us, and will give us 
in years to come. Just think of the sac- 
rifice a soldier, a sailor or a marine 
makes who invests his life in the defense 
of our country. When you think about 
that and when you think about the fact 
that in your tax dollar you take your 
stand if not beside him certainly behind 
him, you do that which insures victory 
and the liberty of our people. I would 
rather pay a thousand dollars in taxes, 
I would rather pay the last farthing that 
I possess on this earth, than to pay one 
red cent to Hirohito or to Hitler. That is 
the proper view to take about taxation. 
That is the proper spirit in which to ap- 
proach this question and I believe our 
people in every walk of life, the business- 
man, the farmer, the laborer, all of our 
people take that attitude. I do not like 
to think of dividing our people into 
classes. I deplore the fact that we have 
class consciousness in this country and 
class hatred, because we are all Ameri- 
cans working and fighting in a common 
cause. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 


(Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
marks made by the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means indicates pretty much the atti- 
tude of the House toward the work the 
committee has done. He said “remarks 
made by some gentlemen start with great 
praise for the committee and end up with 
implied criticism.” 

It occurred to me this afternoon as 
various gentlemen spoke how great the 
petition was that came to my office from 
the people I serve in the Fourteenth Dis- 
trict of Ohio. This petition asked that 
immediate consideration and attention 
be given to cutting down the great num- 
ber of returns that have to be made as 
well as the complex type of those returns 
in connection with individual income 
taxes. I experienced some joy here to- 
day to know that the petition from my 
people is being answered. 

Another thought came to me during 
the address made by my distinguished 
friend from the State of New York [Mr. 
Kerocu], who spoke about exemptions for 
those who are on annuities. I believe he 
approaches the matter from the wrong 
angle. If we admit there are annuities 
for which exemption should be made, we 
then admit as a society that the annui- 
ties themselves are inadequate. When 
we start exempting anyone from the rule 
of taxation we begin to erect the ful- 
crums by which the law eventually be- 
comes a failure. I would rather think, 
as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
JENNINGS] expressed himself, that the 
payment of a tax goes even beyond a 
duty. It is a rich privilege. What I pay 
by way of tax toward this country is my 
claim upon a part of it as an estate. If I 
neglect or evade that, of course, I cannot 
make such claim, No beneficiary of an 
annuity, with true conscience of his rich 
estate in America, wants to do less. 

I attempted to ask a few questions of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
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tıs] about this matter of exempting pay- 
ments made to charitable and religious 
organizations, and the other tax amounts 
that each person pays. It seems to me 
that the question comes down to a focal 
point in his logic that the gentleman was 
not complaining about the rights under 
the law. The man who makes tithe to 
the church is permitted to have a total 
of 10 percent or as much more as he may 
validly claim. The fault, as the gentle- 
man sees it, is the law does not force the 
man who makes no contributions and 
gets 10-percent exemption, to make his 
contribution to the religious and char- 
itable institutions. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. I certainly did not in- 
tend to leave any such idea. Far be it 
from me to suggest to anybody to make 
a contribution to anything. What I said 
was that I opposed a blanket deduction 
that treated all people alike. I object 
to this bill because the wage earner who 
contributes heavily cannot get the 
amount of taxes withheld from his wages 
reduced a cent because of those contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. ROWE. I concur, but the logical 
conclusion from what you say is that the 
gentleman does not complain about one 
who gives, but about the one who doesn’t 
and still gets his 10 percent. The gen- 
tleman cited the fact that a man might 
stay out of work as an absentee and re- 
duce his annual income by $300, and that 
man was afforded a reduction in his tax 
the same as the fellow who did contrib- 
ute to the church and did not get credit 
for the full amount. 

Mr. CURTIS. If he cuts down his 
earnings by reason of absenteeism at the 
same time he cuts down the amount of 
taxes he has to pay. 

Mr. ROWE. Yes, if he is under the 
$3,000 annual income, but he certainly 
loses a good portion of his daily wage 
for the time lost and has less money to 
pay his tax. 

Mr. CURTIS. An individual who stays 
there and works and does not indulge 
in absenteeism but gives his wages away 
coea not get his income tax reduced at 
all. 

Mr. ROWE. Is he punished as a re- 
sult? I would like to commend the com- 
mittee on this tax bill, and may I say 
further that I always look with great 
respect upon the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
If we make the broad exemption about 
which the gentleman complains both to 
the man who tithes to the church, educa- 
tional institution, and pays his other 
regular taxes, and also the same exemp- 
tion to the person who does not contrib- 
ute, it seems to me we have done the 
constructive thing. 

I feel the committee has done this be- 
cause they want to encourage that man 
who has never or does not now make 
contributions, to start doing it. 

Next, it seems to me if there could be 
divine advice coming to this body by a 
power beyond that of human reason, it 
would be to give all the chance to support 
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his church and charities by making the 
exemption general-rather than saying 
to them, “If you do not give you shall be 
punished by not having the exemption.” 
This function is for the individual and 
his conscience, and not for the Congress 
of the United States. 

I think the provisions are broad in 
their concept. I think it is a splendid 
job, and it certainly does answer the 
people who have been petitioning me to 
get some relief. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to read to the 
House a tribute delivered by the great 
Chief Justice Stone of the Supreme Court 


today to the late Justice Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, on the anniversary of the birth- 
day of that great jurist. Both of these 
great Justices sat on many tax cases, 
I think this tribute is appropriate at this 
time because a great deal of the tax we 
are raising today is for the soldiers. I 
read to you Chief Justice Stone’s tribute 
to the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 
JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

On this, the anniversary of his birth, I 
offer my tribute to a great American, whom 
I had the rare privilege of knowing person- 
ally, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Throughout his judicial service of over 49 
years, nearly 30 on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the law, to Justice 
Holmes, was a living thing, and withal a tool 
to shape the great ends of justice, always to 
be adapted to its purpose and its time. He 
said: The life of the law has not been logic; 
it has been experience. * * * ‘The law 
embodies the story of a nation’s development 
through many centuries, and it cannot be 
dealt with as if it contained only the axioms 
and corollaries of a book of mathematics.” 

But Justice Holmes was more than a great 
judge—he was a great man. He was a think- 
er, profound and liberal, in many fields, and 
always he was typically American. The man 
who said, “We cannot live our dreams. We 
are lucky enough if we can give a sample of 
our best, and if in our hearts we can feel that 
it has been nobly done,” gave in his own life 
a sample of his best; and it was indeed nobly 
done. Through four score and 13 years Oliver 
Wendell Holmes lived a life active and alert, 
holding fast to his ideals of the law, in which 
he saw the reflection of life—always true to 
his deepest convictions. 

His friends remember him as a great gentle- 
man and scholar, a man of engaging humor, 
and a joyous companion. 

We remember, too, what was for him an 
almost sacred memory, that in his youth he 
had been a soldier, thrice wounded on the 
field of battle; that he cherished his recol- 
lection of the service of our soldiers in the 
Civil War as a great example of high en- 
deavor and supreme devotion to duty, in- 
spired by a great cause. 

His own words, read at his burial in Arling- 
ton, come home to us with a new meaning 
today: “We accept our destiny to work, to 
fight, to die for ideal aims. At the grave of 
a hero who has done these things, we end not 
with sorrow at the inevitable loss, but with 
the contagion of his courage and with a kind 
of desperate joy we go back to the fight.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JONKMAN], 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
or consent to proceed out of or- 

er. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day I have introduced a House resolution 
requesting the representative of the 
United States on the Combined Food 
Board to make an immediate report to 
the Congress of the United States, fur- 
nishing such detailed information, as is 
not incompatible with the public inter- 
est, of all its activities, policies, and 
plans, together with such actions, poli- 
cies, and plans it contemplates putting 
into effect, and to submit a similar report 
each quarter thereafter. 

Initially the Combined Food Board 
was set up by Executive order, with two 
members—United Kingdom and the 
United States, The idea originally was 
that there would be a forum only, with 
no power to force any decisions or take 
any action. To onerate in Washington, 
using the personnel of the Bureau of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations and of the 
British Food Mission in Washington, to 
work out recommendations, and so forth. 
Not until about October 1943 was there 
any change, nor did the C. F. B. become 
an effective unit in the food-manage- 
ment picture. At that time the Presi- 
dent nominated Marvin Jones to become 
United States member in place of Secre- 
tary Wickard, and Roy Hendrickson was 
named as his alternate; Lieutenant 
Colonel Olmstead was named as execu- 
tive secretary. 

At that time it was decided to imple- 
ment and make the Combined Food 
Board an active over-all factor in the 
food picture. Prior to that time the rec- 
ommendations of the Combined Food 
Board were neither followed in this coun- 
try nor by Great Britain; in fact, there 
did not exist an American food policy or 
position, To ovecome this, under Hen- 
drickson and Olmstead, a Food Require- 
ments and Allocations Committee was 
set up with membership of all inter- 
ested Government agencies. 

The Combined Food Board recommen- 
dations, I am informed, are now heeded 
and carried out and have the same effect 
as directives. This places the C. F. B. in 
the top over-all management of world 
food supply available to the United Na- 
tions, While it is true that no decision 
can be reached unless it is unanimous, 
and while it is also true that the food 
authorities in the respective countries— 
United States, Great Britain, and Can- 
ada—need not follow the recommenda- 
tions of the C. F. B., there is no record 
since the reorganization of any instances 
in which an agreement was not obtained 
or where the recommendations were not 
carried out. 

The principal weakness of this present 
set-up lies in the fact that its entire 
operations are carried on in the dark, 
the recommendations of the Board or 
the basis for their decisions are not made 
public, either to Congress, the industry 
affected, or the people. Such basic deci- 
sions as the use and allocation of ship- 
ping space are handled between C. F. B. 
and the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, and there likewise everything is 
in the dark. 
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In view of the seriousness of the post- 
war adjustment, not only of production, 
but of liquidation of surplus and the use 
of food stocks throughout the world for 
rehabilitation, it would seem imperative 
that Congress and the food industry and 
farmers should be informed and advised: 
as to the policies, plans, and programs of 
this over-all food-management group. 

A situation can arise in the adjustment 
period following the war where we might 
find ourselves with our stocks so reduced 
that we would have nothing for export or 
world markets in certain commodities 
our stocks being drawn off through 
lend-lease and because of armed-force 
requirements; while in other countries 
stocks and supplies would be available to 
world trade, and as a result we would 
lose good will established through lend- 
lease and be out of world markets for the 
time being, which we have spent years in 
developing. In other words, we would 
be economically strait-jacketed by re- 
stricted supplies from markets that we 
had developed in years past, while Allied 
Nations would become competitor na- 
tions having adequate supplies for world 
traffic. 

The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee has given its attention 
and study not only to the Combined Food 
Board, but to other similarly constituted 
agencies created by Executive decree in 
the first half of the year 1942. I am 
given to understand that similar resolu- 
tions will be introduced by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] as 
to the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, by the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
JENKINS] as to the Combined Production 
and Resources Board, and by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH] as 
to the Combined Raw Materials Board. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who addressed the House on the tax bill 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris of Arkansas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H R. 4646) to provide for 
simplification of the individual income 
tax, had come to no resolution, thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wooprvurr] may be permitted to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp, and include 
therein an article from the Washington 
Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Tues- 
day, at the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Day] 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is tnere objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER 
A. JoHNsON] be permitted to extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made today and in- 
clude therein a copy of a telegram I re- 
ceived on that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


HISTORY OF THE NORTHWEST FARMERS’ 
STRUGGLE FOR A FAIR AND JUST 
MARKET 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of agriculture is marked by the 
deeds of courageous farmers who have 
fought corporate greed and selfishness 
and who have been joined by those who 
have abandoned the security of business 
positions to serve those farmers for what 
they could afford to give. Such farmers 
and their loyal allies have often for- 
gotten themselves but never the cause in 
which they have enlisted. 

If there ever was a time when farmers 
needed a strong voice in Congress it will 
be on the day peace comes. The enemy 
is upon them once again, the same old 
enemy whose avarice and greed has 
darkened the pages of history. I speak 
from experience. I have been in this 
fight for a better day for the farmers of 
the Northwest for nearly 40 years. I 
know what a fight that has been. I can 
remember the day in North Dakota when 
we were compelled to sell our grain to 
line elevators only. These line elevators 
were established on railroad property, 
and the railroads would not permit the 
presence of an independent buyer. The 
line elevators not only did not compete 
between themselves, but were lined up 
directly with the railroads, both finan- 
45 and through overlapping director- 
ships. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr., Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I am glad the gentle- 
man has taken the floor today for this 


purpose. Is the gentleman including in 
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his speech now also a workable program 
for the farmers, one that could be put 
into practice in time of peace which 
would give them the right price in the 
open market and relieve them from the 
distress of the surpluses which have been 
their chief burden in former years, be- 
fore the war? 

Mr. BURDICK. I want to say that I 
have been in this farm movement in my 
State ever since I was old enough to 
do any campaigning, and I never heard 
the farmers complain about the situation 
unless they had a substitute all ready to 
put in the place of it. My remarks will 
contain a substitute, and that is to han- 
dle cooperatively the marketing of their 
products. It is because they united co- 
operatively to do their selling that they 
have been attacked year after year by 
those who had private control over the 
marketing of farm products. 

For example, years ago we built there 
a cooperative exchange to handle our 
grain. As soon as it amounted to any- 
thing, there began a series of actions in 
the courts to cripple this institution, be- 
cause it was infringing upon the private 
rights of the grain trade, and they 
wanted to get rid of it. It was only when 
they appealed to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, set up by the Wilson adminis- 
tration, that the true light of this whole 
battle was brought out. The Federal 
Trade Commission made a full report, 
giving the detailed and nefarious activi- 
ties of this great grain exchange in fight- 
ing the fai-ners’ cooperatives. I shall 
include in my remarks the final rule and 
order of the Commission. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I assure the gentle- 
man that I have asked my question in 
all sincerity and in good faith. I want 
to learn the truth about what is practical 
and best for the American farmer. 

Mr. BURDICK. I know that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Only recently I have 
heard great business leaders express con- 
cern about farmers and make great 
promises for them. We who represent 
the farming areas have seen a lot of 
bouquets handed to the farmer by the 
industrialists and a great many prom- 
ises made to him by campaigners on the 
political platform, but I find that the 
farmer for the most part has been the 
forgotten man. I, with the gentleman, 
am now looking for a realistic program 
that will work in time of peace as well 
as in time of war for the benefit of the 
farmers and thus for the benefit of the 
whole country. I look forward with in- 
terest to the gentleman’s presentation. 

Mr. BURDICK., I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona for his contribution. 

The farmers of North Dakota year 
by year had to battle the elements 
drought, heat, the plague of hail, disease 
and insects; they also had to battle out- 
side freebooters and financiers. It was 
the farmers of North Dakota against 
these foreign interests. And for nearly 
40 years I have stood with these farmers, 
as a cowpuncher, a farmer, a lawyer, a 
State legislator, and as a Member of this 
House of Representatives, 

Always it has been a fight for the 
farmers’ right to sell their grain for a 
fair and decent price, to free themselves 
from the stranglehold of the private 
grain trade, and to achieve some sem- 
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blance of independence and economic 
freedom. That seems little enough to 
ask for, but the private grain trade 
always looked on North Dakota as its 
own private hunting grounds and posted 
it with No tresspassing” signs. They op- 
erated with the same high-handed 
methods as kings, and even invoked the 
Minnesota Legislature in 1881 to give 
them “divine rights“ to carry on their 
rackets throughout the spring-wheat 
States. 

When you go through some 40 years 
of this, and see the same old gang of 
private grain traders set out again and 
again to throw the farmers back into 
economic bondage and chain them to the 
stone walls of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, you are apt to forget all 
academic niceties of flowery 
speeches. You are not going to waste 
time mincing words, 

When a gangster tries to hold you up 
or a sharpshooter tries to take away 
your home through legal trickery, you 
fight with every weapon at your com- 
mand. And that is the way the farmers 
of North Dakota must feel today as the 
private grain trade sets out to take away 
the farmers’ cooperatives. That is the 
same old story every time the farmers 
of my home State have tried to get to- 
gether to market their own grain and 
to save some of the big profits that go 
into the pockets of a handful of grain 
traders in Minneapolis. 

But before I tell you of the latest at- 
tack being made on the farmers and their 
cooperatives, I want to tell you about the 
long fight made by the farmers of the 
Northwest for their rights in the Min- 
neapolis Grain Chamber of Commerce 
and the Duluth Grain Board of Trade. 
The grain business of North Dakota long 
has been in the control of these private 
grain interests, who have a notorious 
reputation for having thought of noth- 
ing but gain for themselves. They have 
given no thought to the welfare of the 
farmers of the Northwest, the fruits of 
whose labor in fact built Minneapolis. 

I know what the fight is all about, and 
I know something about the history and 
the facts, as do thousands of farmers. 

I would like to quote to you a portion 
of an editorial that appeared in the St. 
Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press for January 
15, 1929. It was titled “Grain Trade Ef- 
frontery.” Here is what it said: 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
in the person of some 20 of its members, 
Sponsors a page advertisement to announce 
the opening of the newest and largest unit 
in its group of buildings. In the course of 
surveying with pride the growth and might 
of the Minneapolis wheat and flour market, 
these grain traders make some remarkable 
statements. 

They say: 

“It (the advertisement) is written in rec- 
ognition of the stupendous achievements of 
the great army of Northwest farmers that 
have made the formation and tremendous 
growth of the chamber of commerce possible. 

“The realization that the success of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is pri- 
marily due to the efforts of the agriculturists 
of the Northwest prompts this acknowledg- 
ment. 

“This organization, as an asscciation, never 
sells grain. Its activities have no bearing 
whatever upon the price of grain.” 
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The farmers of the Northwest grow the 
grain and dealers of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce market it. The middleman who 
handles the wheat has become prosperous 
and builds greater and greater monuments to 
his success. The producer, who is responsible 
for all this wealth, has not done so well. 
Contemplating his mortgages or his fore- 
closure, the grower of the grain has some- 
times complained that the dealer takes the 
fruit of his labor. It should be the other 
way around. The rich rewards should go to 
the producer, who now gets only the leavings. 

It is fitting that the chamber of commerce, 
like any other business, should be prosper- 
ous, but how about the prosperity of the 
agriculturists? That seems to have been left 
for the last. The dispossessed or ‘struggling 
ruralist will doubtless make a wry face over 
these laudations for his unwilling contribu- 
tion to the greatness of the grain trade. He 
would prefer less praise and more profit. 

The members of the chamber of commerce 
who print this advertisement must have had 
their tongues in their cheeks when they de- 
clared that their activities have no bearing 
whatever upon the price of grain. The law 
of supply and demand is theoretically all 
powerful, but, as everyone knows and as Gov- 
ernment experts investigating the Chicago 
Board of Trade in 1926 discovered, the natural 
course of the wheat price sometimes gets en- 
couragement one way or the other. The 
fluctuations on which the grain traders thrive 
are often disastrous to the farmer who has 
frequently called for measures to put the 
market on a more even keel. No effective 
limitation, however, has ever been tried, nor 
have these plans been popular with trading 
and speculative groups. For the chamber of 
commerce to wash its hands of all responsi- 
bility for price movement is a bit of immacu- 
late absolution. 

These gracious acknowledgments would 
come with better grace if some of the grati- 
tude expressed to the farmers had been mani- 
fest during their long, bitter, and unsuccess- 
ful campaign for economic justice. The grain 
trade did its share toward that defeat. 


The hard-bitten farmers of North 
Dakota have been subject to the chisel- 
ing of the private grain trade for over 
60 years, and it was because of the ex- 
ploitation of our grain farmers that 
necessity arose for a cooperative grain 
marketing system. 

It was well over 30 years ago that 
the farmers organized and built their 
own cooperative-marketing machinery, 
known as the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change. They made a courageous fight, 
but they had the combined resources of 
the private grain gang to go up against, 
and it was just too much. That fight 
was so vicious that the farmers finally 
were forced to call in the Federal Trade 
Commission which had just been estab- 
lished under the progressive Wilson ad- 
ministration, whose investigation, after 
a period of months, disclosed the vicious 
practices of the private grain trade and 
the grain exchanges in the northwest 
and the Federal Trade Commission is- 
sued a cease-and-desist order against 
the leaders of those grain exchanges to 
quit lying about our cooperative market- 
ing institution. 

The Equity Cooperative Excaange was 
finally forced to go into receivership. I 
know something about it. I helped to 
liquidate the old Equity Cooperative re- 
ceivership, which settled in full with 
every creditor and out of which was built 
a new marketing organization. 
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The reason that the old Equity Co- 
operative Exchange was forced to sur- 
render was that throughout its entire 
history, the Minneapolis grain gang, 
with its private charter from the State 
of Minnesota, refused to permit that co- 
operative the privileges of the trading 
floor of the Minneapolis Grain Chamber 
of Commerce, a privilege that was es- 
sential to the success of the farmers’ 
marketing organization. 

Here are the conclusions of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the case against the 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
which were released on December 28, 
1923. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis was ordered to “forever cease and 
desist” — 


From combining and conspiring among 
themselves or with others, directly or indi- 
rectly to interfere with or injure or destroy 
the business or the reputation of the St, 
Paul Grain Exchange, or its officers and mem- 
bers, or the Equity Cooperative Exchange, or 
its officers and stockholders (or other compet- 
itors of the respondent chamber and its mem- 
bers) by: 

(1) Publishing or causing to be published 
in any newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, or 
otherwise, or circulating, or causing to be 
circulated, orally or otherwise, among the 
customers or prospective customers of the 
Members of the St. Paul Grain Exchange, or 
the public generally, any false or misleading 
statements concerning the financial standing, 
the business, or the business methods of the 
said exchange, its officers, or members, or con- 
cerning the said Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
its officers or stockholders. 

(2) Instituting vexatious or unfounded 
suits either at law or in equity against said 
Equity Cooperative Exchange with the pur- 
pose or intent or with the effect of hindering 
or obstructing the business of the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange oF injuring its credit 
and reputation * * 

(3) Hindering, n or preventing 
any telegraph company or other distributing 
agent from furnishing continuous or period - 
ical price quotations of grain to the St. Paul 
Grain Exchange or its members, or to the 
Equity en Exchange or its stock- 
holders * * 

(4) Passing or ‘enforcing any rule or regu- 
lation, or enforcing any usage or custom that 
prchibits or prevents members of the re- 
spondent chamber from conducting their 
business of dealing in grain according to 
the cooperative method of marketing grain 
or according to the patronage dividend plan, 
like or similar to the method or plan adopted 
by the Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

(5) Denying to any duly accredited rep- 
resentatives of any organization or associa- 
tion of farmer grain growers or shippers ad- 
mission to membership in said respondent 
chamber with full and equal privileges en- 
joyed by any or all of its members or by any 
or all concerns represented by membership in 
said respondent chamber of commerce, be- 
cause of the plan or purpose on the part of 
such organization or association to pay or 
purpose to pay patronage dividends or to op- 
erate or purpose to operate according to the 
cooperative plan for marketing grain, 
namely, the plan of returning any portion 
or all of its earnings or surplus to its pa- 
trons or members on the basis of patronage, 
whether such earnings or surplus is derived 
from charging patrons or members commis- 
sions or otherwise. 


If you were a farmer in North Dakota 
and went through such battles as this to 
set up your own marketing system, would 
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you now believe the words of the private 
grain trade, no matter how buttered up 
they are? 

Not if you went through that battle to 
save your cooperative, you would not. 
Nor would you if you recalled that just 
6 years before, in 1915, the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange engaged in legal bat- 
tle with the chamber of commerce. That 
was a desperate and underhanded at- 
tempt by the chamber of commerce gang 
to show that Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change was insolvent. But the victory 
for the farmers in the courts at Fargo, 
in 1915, was a great victory for the co- 
operative movement. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Minneapolis found out not 
only that the farmers would fight back 
but that they had the resources and tal- 
ents with which to fight. 

But out of the ruins of this receivership 
something bigger and stronger came. I 
know something about that, too, because 
I was general counsel for the Farmers 
Union Terminal Association when it was 
set up. That was in 1925. 

The Farmers Union Terminal Associa- 
tion was set up on true cooperative lines. 
It had an unprecedented growth. Its 
growth after all that the private grain 
had done to destroy the old Equity Coop- 
erative Exchange was a demonstration of 
the faith the farmers had in the philoso- 
phy of cooperative marketing. 

But the grain gang, the same private 
gang that now is leading the fight 
against the farmers and their coopera- 
tives in the State of North Dakota, had a 
few more treacherous tricks up their 
sleeves. One of the sharpest was the in- 
famous Elevator M case. You may never 
have heard of that case, but every farm- 
er in the Northwest has. 

This time the grain gang tried a new 
attack. Instead of filing any charges 
against the Farmers Union Terminal As- 
sociation, the charges were aimed at its 
management and at the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. There 
were eight charges filed on September 14, 
1931, and one of them stated: 

Tampering with wheat inspection samples 
in substituting No. 1 Dark Northern wheat in 
the samples in place of No. 2 and No. 3 wheat 
contained therein, and thus securing a false 
inspection report upon which false ware- 
house receipts were issued, which it sold to 
and borrowed money from the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation, thus defrauding the tax- 
payer. 


It was in St. Paul, before the Governor 
of Minnesota, that these charges were 
made and the hearings were held, but the 
farmers of North Dakota, the farmers of 
all the Northwest, were to be the goats, 

In his closing argument, the counsel 
for the Farmers Union Terminal Asso- 
ciation declared: 


A hearing without parallel in the history 
of this State has now come to the close. 

A fraud — colossal fraud—which has 
clutched at the throats of the farmers of the 
Northwest for 50 years, has been dragged out 
into the light of day. 

The chamber of commerce and the grain 
gamblers of the Nation are now on trial before 
you. 

For years the farmers of this country have 
been fighting for economic justice and for a 
marketing system which would protect them 
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from the unjust and gigantic tribute exacted 
by the grain gamblers of America. * * 

The chamber of commerce and the 8 
gamblers have resorted to a campaign of 
propaganda and falsehood against the Farm- 
ers Union Terminal Association and the co- 
operative movement. 

The real purpose was ‘to destroy the co- 
operative movement and to destroy the faith 
of the people in the laws which have been 
enacted for their benefit. The chamber of 
commerce did not dare bring these proceed- 
ings in their own name 

The men and women on the farms, in the 
factories, and homes of Minnesota can follow 
with ease the slimy, crooked trail which, like 
& serpent, runs through all these proceedings. 

That trail, Your Excellency, leads to the door 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 

This proceeding was initiated by the cham- 
ber of commerce. It reeks with the perjury 
and fraud of officials and employees of the 
chamber of commerce. It has but one pur- 
pose and one objective, and that is to destroy 
the cooperative movement of the Northwest. 


After holding public hearings for 
nearly 2 months, the Governor of Minne- 
sota, a sister State of North Dakota, 
found that the charges of malfeasance 
and misfeasance against the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
had not been substantiated and that 
there was nothing in the record which 
served to justify any finding of miscon- 
duct on the part of the Farmers Union 
Terminal Association. So that was the 
end of another attempt by the private 
grain gang to wreck the farmers’ coop- 
erative movement. 

Do you wonder, gentlemen, that farm- 
ers have a deep distrust of these grain 
pirates? Even though now they say that 
they love the farmers and want to help 
them build their cooperatives. But the 
farmer knows better than to trust them. 

I would like to ask these self-appointed 
guardians of the farmers of North 
Dakota if in all their dark and clouded 
history they ever did a single constructive 
thing for the farmers of this country. 
I know a lot of things they did do, but 
the farmer paid and paid dearly for 
every one of them. 

First of all, I would like to remind you 
that the grain gang in Minneapolis was 
directly responsible for the defeat of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, a bill for which I 
‘worked with thousands of farmers and 
friends of farmers. The Congress of the 
United States twice passed that bill. 
Twice President Coolidge vetoed it. 
Eighty-seven organizations of the Min- 
neapolis grain gang wired President 
Coolidge to veto the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and their influence was successful 
in tipping the scales against Congress 
and the people. 

Agriculture in North Dakota was pros- 
trate for over a decade. But in all that 
time I never saw any of that grain gang 
out in North Dakota except to drum up 
a little business or to foreclose on an 
elevator or a farm. Otherwise they just 
camped in their overstuffed chairs and 
put their feet on their big mahogany 
desks in the chamber of commerce build- 
ing. They never lifted a hand to help 
the farmers. 

I know, because I was farming in North 
Dakota during those depression days. 
I lived in North Dakota through the 
drought. 
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to be reminded what those years were 
like, When there were crops there were 
no prices. Then came the years when 
there were no crops. All agriculture in 
the Northwest was paralyzed. Farm 
families were being thrown off the land. 
Banks and insurance companies were 
foreclosing right and left. 

The Government seemed unable to do 
anything. So it was that 1932 and 1933 
were the years when the hungry and 
desperate farmers of North Dakota 
banded together, took into their own 
hands the means for saving their homes 
and the homes of their neighbors. They 
banded together and guarded the farms 
against foreclosure sales. I will admit 
that there were none of the niceties of 
court procedure in sawing those farms. 
They sought a favorable public opinion 
and got it and the farms were saved. 
Homes were saved. And the State of 
North Dakota was saved. No one would 
dare to gainsay that. 

And out of the fight for homes much 
good came. It brought into sharp focus 
the plight of the farmers. The Gov- 
ernment was compelled to act. It did 
act. Then came the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, the A. A. A., the 
mortgage moratorium, the Resettlement 
Administration, and the Farm Security 
Administration, and much more. 

It forced through a program to reha- 
bilitate the farmers of the Northwest, a 
program to insure that they might at 
least have enough food to hold body and 
soul together. No one who is a man 
would ever condemn that. It was not 
charity. It was a program to preserve 
the agricultural economy of the North- 
west. What is more, it was a program 
also to save Main Street in the North- 
west, 

This aid by their own Goyernment not 
only saved the family-type farm in the 
Northwest, but it also kept the merchants 
in their stores, the bankers in their 
banks, the doctors and the dentists in 
their offices. It kept the cash registers 
of North Dakota and the Northwest ring- 
ing. It kept the lights of rural towns 
and cities burning. Money that went 
out into the country to help the farm- 
ers came into town to be spent for 
consumer goods, 

Between the years of 1933 and 1939 a 
total of $658,248,218.68 was poured into 
the five Northwest States of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. North Dakota's share was 
$199,289,639.56. 

This was money spent 10 put agricul- 
ture back on its feet, to return the land 
to good use, to restore bankrupt farmers 
to productive farmers. It was a pro- 
gram that worked. And I am proud of 
what I did, in my small way, to help 
make this possible. 

Now crops are bountiful in North 
Dakota. For the past several years the 
Almighty Provider has blessed the State 


with rain and ideal growing weather. 


There is an adequate market for crops. 
Prices are good. The same farmer who 
10 years ago was double-crossed by a 
haywire economic system now for the 
moment is a free man. The crops he 
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raised and is raising now furnish our Na- 
tion and our allies with much of the 
food and fiber which have kept us from 
succumbing to the enemy. 

In this period of agricultural pros- 
perity the farmers have been building 
cooperatives. They have started new 
ones and strengthened old ones. They 
have learned well the value of coopera- 
tives in giving them some measure of 
control over their products in the market 
places. 

This same prosperity also has poured 
gold into the coffers of the grain gang. 
If there is anything that gets them wor- 
ried, however, it is to see somebody else 
have money. They are alarmed over the 
prosperity of North Dakota’s farmers. 
When farmers are free and independent, 
and ewe no man, then you cannot throw 
them into economic bondage and have 
them do your bidding. 

So what are the members of this grain 
gang doing now? 

They are taking tax money to fight 
cooperatives. They are taking money 
that they otherwise would pay to the 
Government in taxes to start another 
battle. They are dipping into their 
swollen profits to destroy the coopera- 
tive movement. They all say they love 
the cooperatives. But they want them 
out of business just the same. Their rec- 
ord is proof of that. 

They have rigged up an organization 
that they call the National Tax Econ- 
omy Association. They call it the 
N. T. E. A. They are riding criss-cross 
over the country, sounding the alarm, 
trying to make Main Street merchants ` 
believe that cooperatives are a menace 
to them. 

They say that they are just interested 
in having cooperatives pay taxes. They 
say they just want equality. Shades 
of the old grain buccaneers and pirates 


of yesterday. They cleverly cover up the 


fact that cooperatives already pay taxes, 
just as any other private business, The 
grain gang can pay the same kind of 
taxes, and escape any tax on their profits, 
if they will just eliminate profits. But 
can you see them doing that? If they 
will return their big profits to their cus- 
tomers as surplus, like cooperatives do, 
they will get equality of treatment. But 
they do not want that. 

The president of this T. E. A. party is 
Ben C. McCabe. His name crops up now 
and then. He is a grain commission 
merchant in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. He is president of the 
International Elevator Co. 

The National Tax Equality Asscciation 
is the window dressing for far more 
nefarious plotting. Ben McCabe is the 
dummy in the store window. 

Bennie sends out pamphlets. Here is 
the kind of stuff the farmers have to 


read: 


Mind you, we aren't against cooperatives. 
We're for them—we ask only that the same 
rules of competition apply to them as to us. 
So don't be disturbed if you are a member 
of a local cooperative association yourself 
a great many of our customers are. 


Bennie of the grain gang cries out 
for equality. Equality, that is all the 
farmers have ever asked for since the 
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chamber of commerce started in back 
in 1883. That was 61 years ago. For 61 
years the chamber of commerce has 
denied the farmer even a look-in at 
equality. Now the grain gang wants 
equality. 

There was no thought of equality back 
in 1883 when the chamber of commerce 
applied to the Legislature of Minnesota 
and secured a law that conferred upon 
it remarkable and even amazing powers. 
This enabling legislation was obtained 
under the General Laws of Minnesota, 
1883, chapter 138. It elevated the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce to the 
dignity and authority of a trial court, 
although remaining within the control 
and observation of its own members, For 
instance, the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, in arbitrating differences 
among these members or between a 
member and an outsider, is authorized 
to subpena witnesses, and swear them 
exactly as in a court of the State, 
and the awards of its tribunal in 
such cases, when filed with the clerk of 
the district court, have all the validity 
and significance of findings by the court 
itself. Yet all the proceedings of this 
extraordinary tribunal are conducted in 
secret; neither side is represented by 
counsel and nothing concerning the trial 
except the award is allowed to reach even 
the district court. 

In other words, what the Legislature of 
Minnesota did back in 1883 was to erect a 
new judicial tribunal, affecting the public 
interests but immune from public super- 
vision, and had clothed it with the at- 
tributes of the star chamber, ; 

What chance does the farmer have 
against such a stacked court? And now 
Ben McCabe cries out for equality. 

But, as I have said, the Tax Equality 
Association is just so much “eyewash.” 

It is the respectable partner of the 
firm. Behind the scenes things go on 
much as they have.in the past. I would 
like to remind-you of the conspiracy to 
throw the old Equity Cooperative Asso- 
ciation into bankruptcy, of the efforts to 
quarantine its operations, of the Elevator 
M case. 

The grain gang always can find a 
stooge to do its bidding. These lackeys 
are always around to pick up a few 
crumbs. They have a nuisance value. 
The nuisance of a gadfly that takes your 
mind off your work. f 

The most recent and most persistent 
gadfly for the grain gang is one Ray P. 
Chase. His record consists of putting 
out smear pamphlets against liberals and 
cooperatives, of being sued for libel and 
settling out of court, and serving one 
term in this House as Congressman from 
Minnesota.. As an individual he is of no 
consequence, I hold him up merely as 
z specimen used by the chamber of com- 
merce to attack the cooperative move- 
ment and the leaders of the Farmers 
Union in the State of North Dakota, He 
is a snooper. His stock in trade is to file 
complaints in behalf of his clients. 

One of Chase’s most recent anties was 
to file a complaint with the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
charging that the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association was making fraud- 
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ulent and illegal profits from its grain- 
marketing operations, and called for rev- 
ocation of the grain terminal's grain 
commission merchant’s license. 

Now, why should Chase show all this 
concern? He has never farmed. He has 
never sold a bushel of wheat. He is not 
a member of the chamber of commerce. 
He belongs to no cooperative or farm 
organization. His record in Congress 
shows that he supported not a single 
agricultural measure. 

I will let the cat out of the bag. I 
would like to read an article which ap- 
peared in the Willmar, Minn., Daily 
Tribune on the date of April 5, 1944. The 
editor of that paper is a man by the 
name of Victor Lawson. He has served 
many years as a State senator in the 
Minnesota Legislature, and has an hon- 
ored record. During his years as a leg- 
islator Mr. Lawson observed many 
things. He was in the State senate at 
the time of the Elevator M case. 

This article lets the cat, and all the 
cat's kittens, out of the bag. It shows the 
tie between Chase and some of the grain 
gang; some of the same members of 
that gang who were named by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its cease and 
desist order were involved in the Ele- 
vator M case, and now proudly bear the 
banner labeled “National Tax Equality 
Association.” 


THE STORY OF THE FIGHT ON-FARMERS UNION 

` "GRAIN TERMINAL Co. 

(The story printed below is written by a 
gentleman’ who is in a position to know 
whereof he speaks. 
editor and is not connected with the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Co. We publish it in 
good faith as a service to the people who 
should be interested.) 

In the latter part of August 1943 five men 
appeared at the office of the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission in St. Paul 
and asked the two commissioners present, 
Frank W. Matson, chairman of the board, 
and Commissioner N. J. Holmberg, to hear 
their complaint against the grain marketing 
practices of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association. Commissioner Rollin G. 
Johnson was out of the city. 

In the group were the following grain com- 
mission merchants from the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce: B. F. Benson of Ben- 
son Quinn Co.; J. A. Bolton, of Atwood Lar- 
son Co.; Ben McCabe, of McCabe Bros. Co.;: 
Arthur J. Larson, of Hallet & Cary Co.; ac- 
companied by Herbert F. Horner, attorney, 
who has offices at 451 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

These men did. not claim to represent the 
chamber of commerce in the matter they 
wanted to discuss with the commissioners 
but did speak as though their mission had 
the approyal and support of many grain com- 
mission merchants operating on the Min- 
neapolis grain exchange. 

They charged the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion with fraud and injustice to the grain 
interests of the State in the buying, selling, 


handling, and inspection of grain and asked’ 


the commission to investigate and determine 
if their charges are true. 

If evidence is found to substantiate these 
charges they want the commission to prose- 
cute the Grain Terminal Association for using 
unfair practices and unfair discrimination in 
the buying and selling of grain, and take the 
necessary legal action to stop continuation of 
such methods and practices. Commissioners 
Matson and Holmberg sald the board would 
consider the matter and determine if there 


He is well known to the 
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is sufficient evidence to warrant authoriza- 
tion of an investigation of the Grain Termi- 
nal Association’s grain sales books and 
records, 

Time passed without the desired investiga- 
tion being made and Messrs. Benson, Larsen, 
and Horner again called at the commission's 
offices on Tuesday, November 16. They were 
accompanied by A. F. Nelson, of Minnesota 
Farmers Elevator Association; Frank White, 
president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau; and 
Lester F. McCabe, of McCabe Bros. Co. 

It is said that among those invited to 
attend this meeting, but were not present. 
were: A. C. Remele, of Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co.; John Brandt, of Land O' Lakes Cream- 
eries; W. S. Moscrip, of Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers Association; J. S. Jones, secretary of 
Minnesota Farm Bureau; and N. K. Carnes, 
of Central Cooperative Association. It is 
said that Frank White was asked to proxy for 
Messrs. Brandt and Moscrip. 

It is hard to conceive that there is any 
truth in the report that Messrs. Brandt, 
Moscrip, and Carnes would have any part in 
promoting the investigation asked for by the 
grain commission merchants. They have all 
been active—and still are—in the cooperative 
movement and are all holding important 
official positions in cooperative organizations. 

The November 16 meeting was held in the 
large conference room of the commission 
and lasted about 2 hours. The grain-mar- 
keting practices of the Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation were the main topic of conversation. 
No written or documentary evidence was 
offered to the commission as proof or to 
support the charges made. 

During the last week in November the 

commission decided to order investigation 
of the Grain Terminal Association’s grain- 
sales books and records and selected Leslie J. 
Burch, an employee in their Minneapolis 
Office, to do the work. He was to receive 
official authorization and start work Monday, 
December 6. 
In the meantime the commission decided 
to wait until they consulted Attorney Gen- 
eral Burnquist and get his official opinion 
as to whether or not it is their duty to make 
such investigation and prosecute if evidence 
of wrongdoing is found. 

The request for the opinion was made 
Tuesday, December 7, and received by the 
commission on Monday, January 17, 1944. 
The opinion contains several pages, but this 
one paragraph informed the commissioners 
as to their duty: 

“As to whether the cooperative association 
about which you inquire ha: failed to comply 
with the laws enacted for regulation of com- 
mission merchants or performed its contract 
with the members or patrons in a legal and 
fair manner is, of course, a question of fact 
to be determined upon proper investigation 
and hearings before your commission.” 

On Saturday, January 17, Ray P. Chase, of 
Anoka, issued a complaint against the com- 
mission. He states that he has been in- 
formed and verily believes that the com- 
mission and some of their employees have 
known for some time that certain sales 
practices of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association have resulted in large 
pecuniary profits to said G. T. A. at the 
expense of rural grain elevators and grain 
shippers, but made no effort to compel the 
discontinuance thereof or to proceed against 
those who are engaged in or who are respon- 
sible therefor. 

It is reported that unless the commission 
proceeds with the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of the G. T. A., the Chase complaint will 
be the base for court action against the com- 
missioners. 

Publications issued by Mr. Chase in the 
past prevent him from being classified as 
a friend of the Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association or its general manager, 
M. W. Thatcher. The wording of the Chase 
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complaint, and the purpose thereof, fit in 
so closely with the complaint and the desire 
of the Minneapolis grain commission mer- 
chants that there is much reason to think 
that Chase and the grain commission mer- 
chants have formed an alliance for the pur- 
pose of “getting” the Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation. 

In the St. Paul Dispatch, January 19, M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, denies 
the charges made in the Chase complaint. 
He states that G. T. A. operates its business 

under the supervision of one of the best 
legal firms in the State. He also stated that 
all records in G. T. A. offices that have con- 
nection with their grain transactions are 
open and available for inspection by properly 
authorized officials and employees of the 
commission. G. T. A. will rende: full as- 
sistance to make such investigation complete. 

During the G. T. A.'s 4-day annual meet- 
ing in St. Paul during December, Mr. 
Thatcher told about anticipated attack upon 
G. T. A. and warned its Farmer Union mem- 
bers to be watchful and vigilant against 
those who seek to destroy G. T. A. through 
legal and other methods based upon false 
stories and lack of facts. He said the attack 
is caused chiefly through resentment against 
the success and rapid growth of G. T. A. 
and other cooperatives. 

The commissioners say that the grain 
commission merchants charges, and those in 
the Chase complaint, are much like the old 
Elevator M case. This case came before 
Gov. Floyd Olson, who dismissed it for lack 
of incriminating evidence. But the com- 
mission has started an investigation and will 
try to get at the truth of this matter. The 
commissioners want to be fair to all and 
not injure any grain commission merchant 
without cause. They also do not want to be- 
come innocent parties in a trade war. 

Many reports are circulating about the 
amount of money the grain commission mer- 
chants have—or will—raised to be used in 
destroying the Grain Terminal Association 
and these rumors sound very fictitious. Some 
say the “jackpot” contains $10,000, others 
$25,000, others $100,000, and will be used 
during the next few months. 

It is also reported that the attack on G. T. 
A. is a part of a Nation-wide attempt by large 
fuel, oil, banking, insurance, grain, lumber, 
and other big business groups to destroy the 
cooperative movement in this country. 

The national anticooperative group is re- 
ported to have a “kitty” of over $2,000,000 for 
use in their endeavor. And the fight will be 
heard in Congress, in State legislatures, over 
the radio, published in newspapers and other 
publications. It will be heard from the pub- 
lic speaker’s platform, and will extend into 
every section of the United States. 

Tt will be a tough fight for survival by the 
cooperatives but many of them are strong 
organizations now with rapidly increasing 
membership and substantial financial back- 
ing. They are in much better condition to 
meet the attack now than would have been 
the case a few years ago. 


That brings us up to date. 
I repeat what I told this House 4 years 
ago: 


The organized grain trade of Minneapolis 
is still at work. They see a chance to weaken 
the confidence of the farmers of the North- 
west in the Farmers Union, and true to form 
they attack our leaders. This course of ac- 
tion is nothing new—they have been at it 
for over 40 years. They used to attack the 
objects and purposes of the organization. 
Having always failed in that, they now seek 
tha same end by attacking the men who have 
successfully piloted the farmers’ cause. In 
this they must also fail because their case is 
built on falsehoods and malicious charges, 
which time alone will refute. Instead of 
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weakening this farmers’ movement, their at- 
tack upon its leaders will revive the same old 
fighting spirit that has held the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis at bay for a 
quarter of a century, and more—it will re- 
vive the fight to mop up the whole nefarious 
business of grain gambling indulged in by 
the grain trade. This fight will not end 
until the farmers of America have a just and 
open market, ridded of the rats that have 
gnawed holes in the farmers’ grain bin for 
the last 50 years, 


And when I speak thus, I know that 
any candidate for political office who op- 
poses the grain gang will have to go up 
against a tremendous slush fund. I 
know that every effort will be made to 
defeat him. 

But agriculture is in need of a cham- 
pion, a spokesman. It needs a voice in 
Congress that will speak, day in and day 
out, without fail. It needs on the floor 
of Congress a spokesman such as the late 
Senator Howell, of Nebraska, who day 
after day stood almost alone, but day 
after day took the floor of the Senate to 
speak for the farmers of this Nation. 

To this cause I pledge all my energy, 
in the hope that the farmers of the 
Northwest can secure economic freedom 
and be assured in the post-war period of 
the security, comfort, and independence 
that is the American promise to all the 
world. 

It may have been providence, or fate, 
or just a circumstance of fate, that in 
1883, the year that the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce was elevated to 
the dignity and authority of a court, 
M. W. Thatcher was born in Indiana, the 
son of a Granger, a dirt farmer. George 
Loftus, the leader of the Equity Coopera- 
tive Exchange, was the marked man of 
the grain gang, and every smear and 
every attack was aimed at him. On his 
death, Thatcher took up the farmers’ 
fight, and the grain gang turned its big 
guns on him. 

His voice was raised in defense of the 
cooperatives in the famous Equity battle 
in Fargo in 1915. He was called in in 
1923 to save the Equity. He was called 
in in 1926 to salvage the Equity, and out 
of it he built the Farmers Union Ter- 
minal Association, with the aid of the 
farmers of the Northwest. Out of this 
organization came other farm coopera- 
tives, the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change and the present Farmers Union 
Ne 

I have been in Washington since 1934 
and am proud of the part I played with 
Mr. Thatcher in fighting for a just and 
open market. I call attention here to 
the debt the farmers owe Mr. Tatcher 
for his untiring efforts in building a tre- 
mendous membership in the Farmers 
Union; for his industry and sagacity in 
piloting a great grain associa- 
tion; for his fight before Congress for 
crop insurance; for his fight to maintain 
the family farm through the creation of 
the Farm Security Administration; for 
his fight before Congress to preserve the 
soil and make better and safer use of 
our lands; for his fight to band together 
the farm consumers, who in turn used 
these profits to rebuild new towns and 
villages fast disappearing from the prai- 
ries. I am proud to have aided Bill 
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Thatcher, in his drive to make a happier 
farm life in North Dakota and other 
States of the Northwest. 

Let the Chamber of Commerce of Min- 
neapolis, the National Tax Economy 
League, Ray P. Chase, and all the other 
members of the “cooperative assassina- 
tion” gang do their worst. The farmers 
of the Northwest have had a taste of in- 
dependence; they know the fruits of co- 
operation—thousands of farm homes 
have been rescued; they have tasted a 
new life that they never knew before. 
These farmers will fight to the last ditch, 
and while the members of the “gang” 
think they are fighting a few lone men 
like Bill Tatcher they will learn in due 
time that they have taken on a fight 
against every family-type farmer in the 
great Northwest. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. PITTENGER for 
Friday, May 5, 1944, on account of im- 
portant business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 698. An act to amend part II of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a); and 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior to con- 
duct a survey of the marine and fresh-water 
fishery resources of the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, May 5, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND POST 
J Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Friday, May 5, 1944, at 10 a. m., for 
further consideration of legislation af- 
fecting rates on the special services in 
the Postal Service. Hearings will be held. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Wednesday, May 
10, 1944, at 10 a. m., to further consider 
H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equitable 
compensation for useful suggestions or 
inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
o'clock a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend 
section 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (ship construction re- 
serve fund). 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries will hold a public hearing 
Thursday, May 25, 1944, at 10 o’clock 
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a. m., on H. R. 4486, to provide for the 
sale of certain Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, and for other purposes, 

Persons desiring copies of the printed 
hearings when available will please 
notify the clerk by letter. 

Witnesses are requested to notify the 
Clerk by letter at least a day in advance 
of the hearing of their desire to testify in 
order that a list of witnesses may be pre- 
pared, Written statements for the rec- 
ord from persons other than witnesses 
should be submitted a day in advance. 
Amendments to be proposed during the 
hearing should be submitted to the re- 
porter in duplicate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1508. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 
1943 and prior years in the sum of $84,604.88 
and supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1944 in the sum of $335,000, 
amounting in all to $419,604.88, for the De- 
partment of Justice (H. Doc: No, 567); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1509. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for the American Com- 
mission for the Protection and Salvage of Ar- 
tistic and Historic Monuments in War Areas, 
for the fiscal year 1945, amounting to $59,000 
(H. Doe. No. 568); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1510. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a deficien- 
cy estimate of appropriation for indemnities, 
domestic mail, for the fiscal year 1943 of $150,- 
000, supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945, aggregating 
$16,257,000, and a provision making available 
in the fiscal year 1945 the sum of $21,000 of 
the balance in the 1944 appropriation for sal- 
aries, Bureau of Accounts, for the Post Office 
Department (H. Doc. No. 569); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1511. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
1944, in the sum of $378,000 (H. Doc. No. 570); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1512. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1937 and 1944, for the Navy De- 
partment and naval service, amounting to 
$781.62 cash, contract authorization for 
1,000,000 tons of landing craft and district 
craft, and contract authorization in the 
amount of $55,000,000 for ordnance facilities, 
together with a proposed provision affecting 
an appropriation for the fiscal year 1942 (H. 
Doc. No. 571); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1513. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation to enable the United 
States to participate in the work of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, as authorized by the act of 
March 28, 1944 (Public Law 267), in the 
amount of $450,000,C00, and a proposed pro- 
vision authorizing the disposition or expend- 
iture by the President of supplies, services, or 


funds available under the act of March 11. 


1941 (22 U. S. C. 411-419), in the amount of 
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$350,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 572); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1514. A letter from the Attorney General, 


transmitting a report stating all of the facts 


and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 92 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months under the 
authority vested in him, together with a 
statement of the reason for such suspen- 
sion; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1515. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code, the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act, as amended, and the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, to classify a new synthetic drug, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H. R. 4421. A bill authoriz- 
ing appropriations for the United States 
Navy for additional ordnance manufacturing 
and production facilities; and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept: No. 1415). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRANGER: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. S. 1618. An act to amend the acts 
of August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 866), May 11, 1938 
(52 Stat. 347), June 15, 1938 (52 Stat. 699), 
and June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1205), which 
authorizes the appropriation of receipts from 
certain national forests for the purchase of 
lands within the boundaries of such forests, 
to provide that any such receipts not ap- 
propriated or appropriated but not expended 
or obligated shall be disposed of in the same 
manner as other national-forest receipts, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1416). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education, 
H R. 3846. A bill to provide for the educa- 
tion and training of members of the armed 
forces and the merchant marine after their 
separation from service, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1417). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 4747. A bill to establish an American 
mothers memorial commission to prepare 
plans and estimates of costs for the con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of a 
national memorial to the mothers of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 4748. A bill to amend section 251 of 
chapter 8 of title 2 cf the United States 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 4749. A bill to permit certain aliens 
who served honorably in the armed forces of 
the United States during any period of war 
in which the United States was engaged to 
enter the United States as nonquota immi- 
grants, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 4750. A bill to authorize the use of 

the funds of any tribe of Indians for insur- 
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ance premiums; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
By Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT: 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution to reduce 
the tax on admissions to cabarets, roof gar- 
dens, and similar entertainme::ts; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the intent of Congress in legislation 
relative to wartime seizure of property; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. Res. 527. Resolution requesting the 
United States representative on the Com- 
bined Production and Resources’ Board to 
furnish certain information with regard to 
the Board to the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. Res. 528. Resolution requesting the 
United States representative on the Com- 
bined Food Board to furnish certain in- 
formation with regard to the Board to the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. Res, 529. Resolution requesting the 
United States representative on the Com- 
bined Shipping Adjustment Board to furnish 
certain information with regard to the 
Board to the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. Res. 530. Resolution requesting the 
United States representative on the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board to furnish cer- 
tain information with regard to the Board 
to the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 531. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4421, a bill authorizing appro- 
priations for the United States Navy for ad- 
ditional ordnance manufacturing and pro- 
duction facilities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. Res. 532. Resolution authorizing the Ju- 
diciary Committee to prepare a ready-refer- 
ence list of the powers of the President when 
acting as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kentucky, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass a law enabling the ceil- 
ing prices on fluorspar to be increased; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: 
H.R.4751. A bill for the relief of J. T. 
Melson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr, HARE: i 
H. R. 4752. A bill for the relief of Paul J. 
Quattlebaum; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE: 
H. R. 4753. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4754. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Schtiernman; to the Cemmittee on Claims. 
H. R. 4755. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 4756. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. PHILBIN: 
H. R. 4757. A bill for the relief of Mathew 
Mattas; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5615. Mr. BARRETT: Petition of Broma 
L. Nefsy, president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and nine other members 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Moorcroft, Wyo., urging consideration and 
support for the passage of House bill 2082, 
suspending the alcoholic beverage traffic for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5616. By Mr. CAPOZZOLI: Petition of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
Richmond County Post, 80, to transfer Hal- 
loran General Hospital to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5617. By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Petition of 
283 citizens of Iowa, urging support of House 
bill 2082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5618. By Mr. ELLISON of Maryland: Peti- 
tion of Andrew J. Tempel and other sundry 
citizens of the city of Baltimore and State 
of Maryland, consisting of 276 sheets, con- 
taining over 6,000 signatures, opposing the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082, or any other bill of 
like nature; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5619. By Mr. GALE: Petitions signed by 
2,740 citizens of Minneapolis and vicinity, 
opposing House bill 2082 which would im- 
pose complete prohibition for the duration 
of the war and 6 months thereafter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5620. By Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania: 
Petitions signed by 4,000 residents of the 
Twenty-ninth Congressional District, pro- 
testing against the passage of all prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5621. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the City Council of Boston, Mass., 
favoring passage of House Joint Resolution 
117, for national recognition of Patriots’ Day 
on April 19 each year; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5622. By the SPEAKER: Petition of execu- 
tive director, Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the need for correc- 
tion of pollution, etc.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

5623. Also, petition of the secretary, West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the passage of 
House bill 2241, and others; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE 
Frinay, May 5, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of wisdom, by whom the 
meek are guided in judgment, Thou hast 
called us to be fellow workers with Thee. 
We would face the responsibilities com- 
mitted to our hands in the daily sense of 
the eternal. Our strength is unequal to 
our task. Our insights are not deep 
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enough for the solving of the tangled 
tragedy of our ailing world. Our weak- 
ness and failure cry out for inner en- 
forcement. Before we can help Thee 
change the world we know that we our- 
selves must be changed, lest our hostile 
spirits, our bitter tempers, our selfish 
hearts may play traitor to the common- 
wealth of brotherhood to which our lips 
pay homage. 

May no shoddy or selfish workmanship 
of ours mar the divine mosaic of Thy will 
which, day by day, our hands may help 
to fashion. In tense times that tempt 
to petulance, grant us the grace of pa- 
tience, remembering always that cour- 
tesy is rarer than courage and that a soft 
answer turneth away wrath. To a world 
strewn with ashes of destruction, where 
tears like rivers stream o’er pain-lined 
faces, where somber robes of grief and 
loss mark the passing of dismal days, 
make us the ministers of Thy healing, 
the channels of Thy grace, that to those 
who sit in darkness and desolation there 
may come beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garments of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Thursday, May 4, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of Kentucky; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“Senate Resolution 44 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
pass a law enabling the Ceiling prices on 
fluor spar to be increased 

“Whereas fluor spar is a vital and necessary 
one, highly essential in the war effort; and 
whereas the present ceiling prices on fluor 
spar are entirely too low to encourage the 
proper production of this necessary material: 
Now. therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“1, That the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky memorializes the 


.Congress of the United States that it, at the 


earliest possible date, take such action as may 
be necessary to increase by 10 percent the 
ceiling price of fluor spar, and to take such 
additional action as may be necessary to 
authorize and require the approval of such 
increase, in order to insure a sufficient supply 
of fluor spar to meet the war requirements. 
“2. Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the President and Chief Clerk of the Senate 
of the United States, the United States Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, the Speaker and Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and the Representative in Con- 
gress from Kentucky. 
“KENNETH H. TUGGLE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Harry Lee WATERFIELD, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“Attest: 
“Mary Lou HEEBBARD, 
“Assistant Chief Clerk of Senate. 
“Approved March 20, 1944. 
“SIMEON WILLIS, 


re”. 
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(The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the 
Senate a resolution identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency.) 

Also by Mr. BARKLEY: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Kentucky; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


“House Resolution 79 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
Telative to taxes on incomes, inheritances, 
and gifts 
“Be it resolved by the General Assembly of 

the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That ap- 

plication be and it hereby is made to the 

Congress of the United States of America to 

call a convention for the purpose of proposing 

the following article as an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States: 


‘ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration: Provided, 
That in no case shall the maximum rate of 
tax exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death, or by way of gift, shall in no 
case exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The limitations upon the rates of 
said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 shall, 
however, be subject to the qualification that 
in the event of a war in which the United 
States is engaged creating a grave national 
emergency requiring such action to avoid 
national disaster, the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths ofeach House may for a period 
not exceeding 1 year increase beyond the 
limits above prescribed the maximum rate of 
any such tax upon income subsequently 
accruing or received or with respect to sub- 
sequent devolutions or transfers of property, 
with like power, while the United States is 
actively engaged in such war, to repeat such 
action as often as such emergency may re- 
quire. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3lst day of December 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall effect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax on incomes for any 
period ending on or prior to said 3ist day 
of December laid in accordance with the 
terms of any law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States to collect any 
tax on any devolution or transfer occurring 
prior to the taking effect of section 8, laid 
‘n accordance with the terms of any law then 
in effect.’ 

“And be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, directed to send a duly 
certified copy of this resolution to the Senate 
of the United States and one to the House of 
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Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 
"HARRY LEE WATERFIELD, | 
“Speaker, Hou: > of Representatives. 
“KENNETH H. TuGGLE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
B. L. HARGROVE, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 
“Approved March 20, 1944. 
“SIMEON WILLIS, 
“Governor.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, from 
the Committee on Finance, but for and 
on behalf of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK I, who is absent from the 
Senate today, and who is chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Finance Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Legislation, I report 
favorably House bill 3377 without 
amendment, House bill 3356 without 
amendment, and House bill 4519 with- 
out amendment, and also Senate bill 
1726, introduced by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], reported fa- 
vorably with amendments—all for the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the reports will be received and 
the bills will be placed on the calendar, 
as will be indicated. 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE (for Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri), from the Committee on Finance: 

S. 1726. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish seeing- 
eye dogs for blind veterans; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 853); 

H. R. 3356. A bill to increase the service- 
connected disability rates of compensation or 
pension payable to veterans of World War I 
and World War II and veterans entitled to 
wartime rates based on service on or after 
September 16, 1940, for service-connected dis- 
abilities, and to increase the rates for widows 
and children under Public Law 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, as amended, and to include 
widows and children of World War II vet- 
erans for benefits under the latter act; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 854); 

H. R. 3377. A bill to increase the rate of 
pension for World War veterans from $40 to 
$50 per month, to $60 per month in certain 
specified cases, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 855); and 

H. R. 4519. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish seeing- 
eye dogs for blind veterans; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 856). 

My Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

S. Res. 282. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation concerning the disclosure of in- 
formation obtained through censorship; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 857), and, 
under the rule the resolution was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 1758. A bill to amend section 451 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 858). 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. GILLETTE, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 130) relating to the employment 
of counsel to the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate investigating certain mat- 
ters, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. 
Austin, Mr. BusHFIELD, Mr. CHavez, Mr. 
CLARK of Idaho, Mr. Downey, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, 
Mr. Lancer, Mr. McCarran, Mr. McFar- 
LAND, Mr. MILLKIN, Mr. Murpock, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. NYE, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr, 
ScroucHam, Mr. Tuomas of Utah, Mr. 
Tuomas of Idaho, Mr. WHEELER, and Mr. 
WILson) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


CONSERVATION, CONTROL, AND USE OF 
WATER RESOURCES OF THE MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN (S. DOC. NO, 191) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 


‘am authorized by the Committee on Ir- 


rigation and Reclamation to ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
as a Senate document, with illustrations, 
a report by the Bureau of Reclamation 
on the conservation, control, and use of 
the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin in the States of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Missouri. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me ask if I am 
correct in understanding that the request 
for printing is made at the direction of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. By the authority 
and at the request of that committee; 
yes. 

Mr. WHITE. And the request is for 
the publication of the report with respect 
to the waters of the Missouri River? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of the Missouri 
River Basin; yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions as a Senate document. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LANGER BEFORE 
INDIA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. LANGER asked for and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by him at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the India League of America, 
at the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., 


-on May 4, 1944, which appears in the Appen- 


dix.] 
IRRIGATION VERSUS NAVIGATION 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Irrigation Versus Navigation,” pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
reprinted in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 
of May 2, 1944, together with a news article 
entitled “Missouri River Is Low for May,” 
published in the Bismarck Tribune of May 2, 
1944, which appear in the Appendix.] 


MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN—STATE- 
MENT BY DR. CLINTON N. HOWARD 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a statement on 
the subject of milk as part of diet of the 
noonday lunch for school children, made 
by Dr. Clinton N. Howard, editor of Progress, 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on May 4, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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MANPOWER NEEDS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “How Much Manpower?” published in 
the New York Times of May 4, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


INFLATIONARY TAXATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Inflationary Taxation,” published in 
the Northwestern Miller of May 3, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS— 
LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 
AND RESOLUTION OF MICHIGAN LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have before me a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, addressed to my col- 
league and myself, urging the bitter im- 
portance of action by Congress as swiftly 
as possible in respect to the termination 
of war contracts. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ate has already acted in part on the sub- 
ject by passing Senate bill 1718 yester- 
day, we have already partially met the 
Governor’s prayer, but I think his state- 
ment on behalf of the war-production 
areas of Michigan should be printed in 
the Recor for the benefit of the House 
of Representatives, where action still re- 
mains to be taken before anything con- 
clusive will have occurred, 

I read just one sentence from the Gov- 
ernor’s letter to indicate that the state- 
ments which I myself made in connec- 
tion with the debate were not exagger- 
ated. He says: 


Unless there is prompt action—without 
further delay—we may find ourselves over- 
taken by a climax in tragedy in the great 
war- production centers of this State. 


I am very glad the Senate has already 
acted, and hope House action will not 
be long delayed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Governor’s letter, to- 
gether with Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 8, which was approved by the 
Michigan Legislature, printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing, May 4, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Hon. HOMER FERGUSON, 
Senate Office Building, ` 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATORS: I know that you both 
have been doing everything within your 
power to hasten essential legislation looking 
toward the termination of war contracts. 
But I want to urge that you cannot unduly 
emphasize the desperate necessity for im- 
mediate action, as respects the war produc- 
tion centers of Michigan. 

I have heard from many of the men who 
are responsible for the management of our 
automotive plants and have just conferred 
with several of them again. They have done 
a magnificent job in respect to war produc- 
tion. They are prepared to do the same kind 
of a job in reconversion to peace production, 
But they can do nothing until Congress acts 
on pending reconversion legislation. They 
are helpless—and so are a million workers— 
until Congress acts. Executive orders which 
can be changed every 20 minutes are nob 
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enough. There must be speedy action which 
‘deals with this problem by statutory (and 
conclusive) action. 

The long delay in this action—although 
our automotive spokesmen have repeatedly 
appeared before various congressional com- 
mittees on the subject—is not only seriously 
affecting contemporary morale but it invites a 
tragic debacle if the war in any major sector 
should suddenly end. We would have an un- 
employment situation—and a depression 
complex—on_ our hands, beside which the old 
“bank holiday” was a tea party. 

I cannot state too emphatically that there 
is nothing more important at this moment 
than the speedy enactment of legislation to 
deal swiftly, expeditiously, and conclusively 
with the termination of war contracts and 
with the similar clearance of plants so that 
peacetime reconversion can —to be 
followed with least possible delay by legis- 
lation to care for the disposal of surplus 
property. This problem is already upon us 
in marked degree. When the war ends, it 
will present us with a crisis in this area and 
in other parts of the country, unparalleled 
since the Civil War, unless an adequate for- 
mula is written now. 

I realize that several different committees 
of the House and Senate have been earnestly 
laboring with this complex problem for many 
months. I realize that the answers are not 
simple. I realize that you both have con- 
sistently pushed these efforts. But I also 
Tealize that unless there is prompt action— 
_ without further delay—we may find our- 
selves overtaken by a climax in tragedy in 
the great war-production centers of this 
State. 

So I take the liberty of respectfully urging 
that. something with finality be done about 
this matter at once. There is nothing more 
that we can do. We are now at the mercy of 
Congress. We cannot even plan for recon- 
version until Congress acts. I speak for 
Michigan in this respect. The situation is no 
less pressing in other war production States. 
I beg of you to get action on this legislation 
before it is too late. 

In this same connection, I am attaching a 
copy of a concurrent resolution approved at 
the recent extraordinary session of the Mich- 
igan Legislature. 

1 Sincerely, 
Harry F. KELLY, 
Governor. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to provide for the prompt settlement 
of war contracts on termination thereof 
and for the removal and disposition of 
Government-owned facilities. 


Whereas the manufacturing industry in 
the State of Michigan has been almost wholly 
converted to the prosecution of the war; and, 

Whereas upon the cessation of hostilities, 
problems of the most urgent character will 
arise in connection with the reconversion of 
manufacturing for peacetime production and 
the employment of labor in connection there- 
with; and 

Whereas the prompt settlement of war con- 
tracts and the removal of governmental sup- 
plies, material, and equipment from the 
manufacturing plants in the shortest possible 
time is essential to the resumption of peace- 
time production; and 

Whereas unless a solution to these prob- 
lems is provided for in advance by suitable 
congressional legislation, serious unemploy- 
ment will ensue affecting the welfare of the 
State of Michigan and other sections of the 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be requested to 
provide for the prompt settlement of war 
contracts on termination thereof and for 
the removal and disposition of Government- 
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owned facilities, supplies, and materials 
located within industrial plants so that 
peacetime production for peacetime employ- 
ment can be resumed in such plants at the 
earliest possible moment; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and to the several 
Members of Congress of the United States 
representing *he State of Michigan. 


POSITION OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL ON 
TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 
BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in 
order to avoid any possibility of mistake 
or misunderstanding with reference to 
the position taken by the General Ac- 
counting Office or the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with respect to Senate bill 1718, 
which was passed yesterday, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks 
a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Lindsay C. Warren, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and my reply to his letter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 4, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: During debate in the 
Senate yesterday on the bill S. 1718, cer- 
tain statements were made by you, in re- 
sponse to questions of Senators Davis and 
Konz, which did not clearly and com- 
pletely express to the Senate the position I 
have consistently taken with respect to legis- 
lation for a settlement program for war con- 
tract termination claims. I know you did 
not intend and could not have intended to 
misstate my position or in any way to mislead 
the Senators as to that position and as to the 
effectiveness of the role of the General Ac- 
coun Office under the provisions of the 
bill S. 1718. However, I am afraid misunder- 
standing may have resulted and I feel I 
would be lacking in frankness and candor if 
I should fail to invite your attention to this 
possibility. 

In appearances before and reports to your 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs and various committees of the 
House of Representatives I have consistently 
expressed the belief, with reasons which I 
tried to make clear, that the General Ac- 
counting Office cannot make any truly effec- 
tive contribution—worth the cost and ef- 
fort—to the war contract termination set- 
tlement program unless it is given authority 
to review settlements arranged with con- 
tractors by the war contracting agencies be- 
fore such settlements become final, by agree- 
ment or otherwise, and before final payment 
is made. During almost a year I have given 
this problem frequent and careful considera- 
tion. I have discussed it at length with 
committees of the Congress, with many rep- 
resentatives of the war contracting agencies, 
and with many representatives of war con- 
tractors. Nothing has occurred to shake my 
confidence in the soundness of this position. 

In my report to you, February 22, 1944, on 
an earlier draft of the bill, S. 1718, I sug- 
gested no specific major amendments to the 
plan of the bill with respect to including pro- 
visions for a review of settlements prior to 
their finality because I was given to under- 
stand that your committee had already de- 
termined to approve a bill without provision 
therefor. In the report I made clear my 
views in that regard but proposed only a few 
specific amendments to other parts of the 
bill, 
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Section 16 (a) and (b) of the pending bill, 
although it may have the appearance of giv- 
ing the General Accounting Office a limited 
role for the detection of fraud actually does 
not even do that for the reason that there is 
no assurance that the records made and made 
available to the General Accounting Office will 
be adequate to make possible the detection of 
fraud. 

Section 16 (c) of the pending bill, a new 
subsection, may give the appearance of im- 
posing upon the General Accounting Office a 
new and effective duty to perform. Actually 
it would not doso. It would rather serve to 
limit the general duties and authority of the 
General Accounting Office which it now has 
under sections 312 and 313 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 25, 26). I 
would like, therefore, to urge you to endeavor 
to have this subsection eliminated from the 
bill, 

I shall appreciate it if you should see fit to 
ask that this letter be inserted in the RECORD. 

With my personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


May 6, 1944. 
Hon. LINDSAY WARREN, 
The Comptroller General. 

My Dran COMPTROLLER GENERAL: I have 
your letter of May 4, 1944, inviting my at- 
tention to the possibility that the statements 
made by me on the floor of the Senate during 
the debate on the bill S. 1718, in respect to 
the questions of Senators Davis and K. 
GOBE, may result in some misunderstanding, 

In order to make certain that your posi- 

tion on the bill S. 1718 be stated correctly, I 
asked that part V1, Statement by the Comp- 
troller General, of the Report of the War 
Contracts Subcommittee, dated March 20, 
1944, be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and this passage may be found on page 
3915. This passage quotes extensively from 
your letter addressed to me as chairman of 
the War Contracts Subcommittee, dated 
February 22, 1944. In your letter you 
stated that, while you are still of the view 
that there should be an independent audit 
and review of proposed settlements prior to 
the making of final payment thereunder, 
nevertheless, “if the Congress, as a matter of 
public policy, should decide otherwise, I have 
no objections to offer to the bill S. 1718, ex- 
cept as hereinbefore noted, as it is believed 
that the provisions of the bill, if properly ad- 
ministered, are adequate to accomplish the 
announced objective thereof.” 
A draft of part VI of the report, referred to 
above, was submitted to you on February 29 
with a request for your suggestions for im- 
provements, if it did not “properly reflect the 
views of your Office.” You replied on the same 
date by letter that “The draft of section sub- 
mitted fairly and adequately reflects the 
view of this Office on the matter.” 

I take it that your position as expressed in 
your letter of February 22 has remained un- 
changed. 

You further observe that section 16 (a) 
and (b) of S. 1718 does not give any assur- 
ance that the records prepared in connection 
with contract settlements and made available 
to the General Accounting Office, will be ade- 
quate to make possible the detection of fraud. 
The bill places the primary responsibility for 
the prevention and discovery of fraud on the 
shoulders of the Director of Contract Settle- 
ment and the contracting agencies. Section 
18 (a) provides specifically that “The Direc- 
tor shall establish policies for such supervi- 
sion and review within the contracting agen- 
cies of termination settlements and interim 
financing as he deems necessary and appro- 
priate to prevent and detect fraud * .“ 

In this connection I would like to refer 
you also to subsection (c) of section 16, 
which provides that the “Comptroller Gen- 
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eral may investigate the settlements com- 
pleted by each contracting ‘agency for the 
purpose of reporting o the Congress from 
time to time on 

“(3) Whether such een and proced- 
ures (or the contracting agencies) adequately 
protect the interest of the Government.” 

The adequacy of the records to be prepared 
by the contracting agencies is an important 
consideration in connection with the ques- 
tic whether the interest of the Government 
is adequately protected. Should: you find 
that such records are inadequate for the pur- 
pose of allowing the General Accounting 
Office to determine, (1) whether the settle- 
ment payments were made in accordance 
with the settlement, and (2) whether the 
records transmitted to the General Account- 
ing Office, or other information, warrant a 
reasonable belief that the settlement was 
induced by fraud, then this fact should be 
reported to the Congress in accordance with 
subsection (c) of section 16. 

In connection with your observation that 
section 16 would serve to limit the general 
duties and authority of the General Account- 
ing Office, which it now has under sections 
$12 and 313 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, 42 Stat. 25, 26, I would like to state 
that there was no intention of so limiting 
the provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act. 

Section 16 (d) specifically provides that 
“the jurisdiction of the Comptroller General 
of the United States shall not be affected by 
this act except to the extent necessary to 
give effect to the specific provisions thereof.” 

I believe strongly that the bill as passed 
by the Senate is not only in keeping with the 
Budget and Accounting Act but definitely 
stresses the fact that the General Accounting 
Office is indispensable as an effective arm of 
the Congress in connection with investiga- 
tions of the care and efficiency of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government in the ad- 
ministration of this legislation. 

In answer to your request, I am asking 
that your letter be inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, together with my reply. 

With my expression of esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, 

Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4254) to extend for 1 year 
the provisions of an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Lustland Overton 
Austin Ellender Radcliffe 
Bailey Ferguson Reed 
all George Revereomb 

Bankhead Gerry Reynolds 
Barkley Gillette Russell 
Bilbo Guffey Shipstead 
Bridges Hatch th 

ks Hawkes Stewart 
Burton Hayden Taft 
Bushfield Jackson Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Langer Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar Wagner 
Connally Maybank Weeks 
Cordon Millikin Wheeler 
Danaher Murdock White 
Davis Murray Wilson 
Downey O'Mahoney 


Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mu BONE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], 
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and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WALSH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia, and is, there- 
fore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
man] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram. i 

The Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
MaAtonEy] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr Meap] are members of the 
committee to visit the Coast Guard 
Academy, and are therefore necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. SCRUG- 
HAM] is absent on official business. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr, 
ANDREWS and Mr. Pepper], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr CHANDLER], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kixcore], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. McCLELLAN] are detained on public 
business 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Walsh! and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DanIEL] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Tobey] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AKEN], the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
Brewster], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Buck], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Hotman], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr Moore], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Senator 
from Wyoming IMr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wrs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
if he knows whether there is present 
any Senator on his side of the aisle who 
desires to discuss the bill now before the 
Senate? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know whether 
any Senator on this side is immediately 
prepared to do so. However, I under- 
stand that a number of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber desire to talk about 
the bill, or at least to ask questions about 
it. I confess that I do not know at the 
moment of any Senator who is now 
ready to proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yesterday the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] both expressed a desire to go 
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over the matter carefully, and each inti- 
mated that he would probably speak on 
the bill, as the Senator from Maine, who 
was present, knows. I then voiced the 
hope that if any Senator wanted the 
matter to go over until Monday it would 
go over until Monday so they could have 
every opportunity to examine the report. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. BROOKS] 
is now in the Chamber. He can answer 
with respect to what his wishes now are. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think 
the report to which the Senator from 
Tennessee refers brings to the attention 
of the Members of the Senate a great 
deal of new matter in connection with 
the lend-lease program, and I agree with 
the Senator from Tennessee that if the 
Senator from Illinois or the Senator from 
New Hampshire or any other Senators 
have in mind to make statements with 
respect to the matter time should be 
afforded them to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with that 
statement entirely. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I express the hope 
that the consideration of the bill will 
go over until Monday. I am wondering 
if it would be possible for any of us to 
look over the data which were furnished 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee substantiating the report which 
he made to the Senate yesterday? 

e McKELLAR. Oh, indeed, it would 


Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to make 
the same request of the Truman com- 
mittee. For the past 2 weeks I have 
consulted with the attorney for the com- 
mittee, and I was promised a résumé of 
such action as had been taken up to date 
by the Truman committee, but up to the 
moment I have not received that data. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I hope 
the consideration of the measure and the 
vote on it will be postponed until next 
Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is one other 
matter to which I think reference should 
be made. Yesterday afternoon, after 
the Senate recessed, the Committee on 
Appropriations discussed the report re- 
ceived from its staff, and it will be seen 
from an examination of the report that 
the aggregate amount with respect to the 
Latin American and South American 
countries was placed in the Recorp, but 
the individual amounts for each country 
were withheld. They are, however, 
available to any Member of the Senate 
who may care to see and to use them. 

The committee thought that that mat- 
ter ought to be published in the RECORD. 
It was then brought out that the War 
and Navy Departments, and possibly the 
State Department, and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, might not want 
the matter published. I was directed to 
write a letter to the Departments and to 
state that the committee, by unanimous 
vote, expressed its desire to put into the 
Recorp the entire facts, giving the sep- 
arate figures with respect to each one of 
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the South and Central American coun- 
tries, and asking those to whom the 
letters were addressed if they now had 
any objection to that being done, al- 
though they had already registered their 
objections with the committee. I have 
not had time to hear from those to whom 
the letters were addressed, but I am con- 
fident I will. I have men at work on the 
matter now. The letters went out this 
morning by special messenger, and I 
expect to hear during the day. But we 
will not hear in time. 

Of course, that does not bind the com- 
mittee, and it does not bind the Senate. 
We have a right to put in the informa- 
tion, anyway. I am merely giving the 
entire Senate the facts as they are. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, for what- 
ever it may be worth, I express to the 
Senator from Texas the opinion that a 
vote could not be had today on the pend- 
ing bill, even if it were so desired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So I hope the Sena- 
tor from Texas will agree to let the bill 
go over until Monday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, un- 
less some Senator is prepared to pro- 
ceed with discussion of the bill at this 
time, and wishes to do so, it is my desire 
that consideration of the bill go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, TAFT. I should like to ask a 
question. Does the Senator consider 
that lend-lease funds may be used on a 
project which cannot in all probability 
be finished in time to be used for war 

purposes, or whether such funds should 
be devoted solely to war? I have been 
somewhat concerned that as we ap- 
proach the end of the war we will con- 
tinue to make loans or assignments of 
materials to foreign governments, really 
for post-war purposes. I do not think 
that is the intention of the original act. 

As an example, I do not understand 
that lend-lease funds were to be used 
for the pipe line from the Mediterranean 
Sea to Arabia. It is my belief that lend- 
lease funds should not be so used, be- 
cause that project is essentially a post- 
war one. If any money is to be spent 
abroad for post-war purposes, it should 

_be passed upon by Congress. 

Does the Senator feel that the Lend- 
Lease Act as now written precludes the 
use of lend-lease money for post-war 
projects? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator that I have not 
reviewed technically and meticulously 
the language of the original act; but cer- 
tainly it is my present conception that 
it was intended to be limited to war ac- 
tivities, and would not include the kind 
of projects the Senator has in mind. 

So far as the pipe line project is con- 
cerned, I do not understand there is any 
proposal to use lend-lease funds for it. 
The tentative proposal which the com- 
mittee is now investigating was one for 
which the Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion was to secure the funds under the 
R. F. C., and so on, and so on. 
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Mr. TAFT. 1 understand that. I 
merely wanted the Senator’s assurance, 
if that was his opinion, that the Lend- 
Lease Act and lend-lease money could 
not be used for such a purpose and for 
similar purposes which might be con- 
templated elsewhere. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. eee will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to confirm 
what the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Texas have said. I do 
not believe that under the Lend-Lease 
Act any such allocations of money could 
be made, and I am quite sure they would 
not be made. But I wish to say fur- 
ther that I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio in his statement that any funds 
which are used for any purpose except 
the prosecution of the war should be 
passed on by the Congress itself, as a 
separate matter, and should not be in- 
cluded in lend-lease funds. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for the pur- 
pose of permitting the Senator to ask a 
question. 

Mr, LANGER. I noted the Senator’s 
statement about not using any of the 
lend-lease money for the purpose of 
transporting oil from Arabia. Can the 
Senator tell where the money came from 
that was used to build the oil transport 
pipe lines operating from the Norman 
fields in Canada? 

Mr. McKELLAR, No, sir; I cannot. 
I do not think they came from lend-lease 
funds; I am quite sure they did not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that the 
N project? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All that was done 
by the War Department, under the su- 
pervision of the Service of Supply, 
headed by General Somervell. I assume 
the funds were obtained from War De- 
partment appropriations, 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were not lend- 
lease funds, and they do not appear in 
this account. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They were not lend- 
lease funds. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the acting chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
know where the funds which were used 
for that purpose did come from? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very frankly, I do 
not. I should like to know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My assumption is 
that they came from War Department 
appropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it was an 
extravagance. I have thought so for a 
long time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? If he is through, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iyield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee know whether any gold or 
silver has been transferred to other 
countries under lend-lease? 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; Ido not. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I can answer that 
question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But if any has, I 
should like to know that, too. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senators that in the investigation of the 
matter with regard to the eastern oil 
situation it developed that no coin or 
cash had been advanced under lend- 
lease, but that there had been furnished 
some silver bullion in the form of metal, 
Uke other metals. However, it devel- 
oped that the British had reminted some 
of that silver bullion for use in the Near 
East and in other parts o the world. 
That is as far as I am advised regard- 
ing the matter. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
who are interested in this matter will give 
their attention to it between now and 
Monday. I very much regret to have to 
consent to the delay, because we are anx- 
ious to pass and dispose of the bill. But 
I am still not disposed to rush Senators 
into consideration of the matter, when 
they request additional time to examine 
the reports made to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the supporting data. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to all 
Senators that, while the specific amounts 
given to each South American country 
are not set forth in the Recorp which is 
on Senators’ desks this morning, the clerk 
of the committee has been instructed to 
give the data to any Senator who asks 
for it; and probably it will be published, 
unless the departments give some good 
reason which the committee considers 
sufficient. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why does not the 
Senator ask unanimous consent now to 
have the data published in the RECORD, 
for use on Monday? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would rather wait 
until I hear from the departments. I de- 
sire to cooperate with them, if it is pos- 
sible to do so; and I would rather have 
their consent. I think that was the at- 
titude of the committee. But the com- 
mittee was not bound by the depart- 
ments’ preference, and stated that it 
would not be bound by the attitude of 
the departments, unless it saw fit to be 
bound. 

AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE AND REFER 

TAX BILL DURING RECFSS—MEETING 

OF FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the re- 
cess or adjournment of the Senate fol- 
lowing today’s session the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to receive the 
tax simplification bill, which will be 
messaged over to the Senate during the 
afternoon, but probably after the ad- 
journment or recess of the Senate, and 
that the bill be referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. In this connection, 
Mr. President, I should like to state that 
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the Finance Committee will meet at 10 
o'clock on Monday for consideration of 
the tax simplification bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr, McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported 
adversely the nomination of Patrick J. 
McGrath to be postmaster at Bayonne, 
N. J., with the recommendation that the 
nomination be not confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. M I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc, and that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. CONNALLY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 8, 1944, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 5 (legislative day of 
April 12), 1944: 

POSTMASTERS 
. MASSACHUSETTS 
John J. Lynch, Uxbridge. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Harry C. Duntley, Carrington. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Sadie G. Petty, Chesapeake. 

Wade H. Garrett, Clarksburg. 
Willard F. Shrewsbury, Cra’) Orchard. 
Virginia C. Canterbury, Kimberly. 
Frederick B. Cline, Mount Gay. 
James E. Akers, North Charleston. 
John L. Badzek, Osage. 

Oscar S. Conner, Pageton. 

Misouri J. Nutter, Prenter, 
Evalyn C. Huff, Rand. 

Daisy Barker, Rhodell. 

Clarence J. Powell, Romney. 
John H. Shay, Star City. 

Starling L. Sinnett, Superior. 
George L. Wilcoxon, Tams, 


WISCONSIN 


Hyacinth S. Gibbs, Argonne. 
Rochelle I. Miller, Bay City. 
Theresa J. Keyes, Cobb. 
Archie C. D. Dehler, La Valle. 
Forrest W. Friedel, Milton. 
Doris M. Kading, South Wayne. 
Avis D. Wandry, Westfield. 
Minor A. Potter, Wild Rose. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 5, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. , 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, the King eternal, in this 
day of disquiet and unrest, we await Thy 
benediction. Our Master and our Lord, 
Thou who lived and taught in an emanci- 
pating ministry of a wonderful hope, 
whose Bible says: “The wilderness shall 
become a garden and the desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose,” allow not 
Thy people to settle down into a benumb- 
ing indifference. The black lands of 
this dreary world, with their intolerable 
afflictions, shall yet be clothed with 
abounding fruition and promise. O let 
the fine flavor of this expectancy fill each 
day with labors that need not be 
ashamed, 

Every great movement in the annals of 
this world is the triumph of industry 
stamped with the images of sincere 
hearts and honest consciences. We 
praise Thee that while the night is long, 
the morning will surely come. Oppor- 
tunity is ours for stepping into the stream 
of action as other waters flow on. Shaped 
and fashioned by our devotion to a 
righteous cause, help us to make these 
critical and privileged days memorable 
by hard work and even drudgery, meet- 
ing courageously the vital issues of state. 
As we escape the boundaries of narrow- 
ness and smallness of vision, so can we 
claim the heritage of the sons of free- 
dom. Dear Lord, we pray for our Com- 
mander in Chief that he may feel the 
undergirding of the everlasting arms. 
In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 


terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1718. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated war 
contracts, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill and a joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 176. An act for the relief of Austin L. 
Tierney; and 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to establish a 
Board of Visitors for the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 


THE LATE MRS. ALFRED E, SMITH 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr, Speaker, the 
Nation joins with New York City in pay- 
ing tribute to one of the most beloved 
women who ever graced the American 
scene. Yesterday morning Mrs. Alfred 
Emanuel Smith died in St. Vincent's Hos- 
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pital in New York. Mrs. Smith was 
known not only to the people of New 
York but to all the citizens of our Nation. 
She was admired and loved because she 
embodied the finest things that a woman 
can have—that is, qualities of a great 
wife and a splendid mother. While Mrs. 
Smith was known for her reticence and 
retirement, despite the immense popu- 
larity of her husband, she was always to 
be found at his side. The vows that she 
took in St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic 
Church—“for richer, for poorer, for bet- 
ter or worse, in sickness and in health, 
until death do us part”—she kept until 
the end of her days. Mrs. Smith set for 
the entire Nation the finest example of 
Pap contented, and faithful marital 

e. 

To Governor Smith, who is one of the 
Nation’s greatest Americans, the entire 
country offers its deepest and most sin- 
cere condolences. It is the hope of the 
entire citizenry of the Republic that God 
will lighten his sorrow as much as it is 
possible and that the Governor may be 
spared from any further sorrow for many 
years to come. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 7 minutes today after the 
regular business and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recczp and to include therein a reso- 
lution adopted by the City Council of 
Boston. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks to be made 
later this afternoon and to include there- 
in certain extracts from departmental 
officials, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO STANDING COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution, House Reso- 
lution 533, which I send to the desk. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That DEAN M. GILLESPIE, of Colo- 
rado, be, and he is hereby, elected to the 
Committee on Accounts of the House of 
Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr, MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after the conclusion of 
the legislative business for the day, and 


after other special orders heretofore en- 


tered, I may address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. È 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks and tọ include a brief 
statement by a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 


Mr, WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include two short ex- 
cerpts of statements by the Attorney 
General. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. WINTER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE LATE MRS. ALFRED E. SMITH 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a short edi- 
torial as part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
timely death on yesterday of Mrs. Al- 
fred E. Smith removes from our midst 
not only a modest and courageous Amer- 
ican wife and gracious friend, but also a 
typical devoted American mother. Per- 
haps in her own mind and heart her 
motherhood constituted her own partic- 


ular glory that she would wish most to be . 


remembered by. 

As May 14, the day we dedicate, all 
over our fair land, to American mothers 
and American motherhood, draws near, 
may I be permitted, here and. now, to 
dedicate, in advance of the event, a 
moment of that day to the sweet mem- 
ory of Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, American 
mother. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times, sums 
up in admirable and eloquent fashion 
the virtues of this lovely lady to whom 
we pay heartfelt homage, 
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MRS, ALFRED E. SMITH 

It will be 44 years tomorrow since her 
marriage. The stroke is cruel. The long 
“bright day is done.” The survivor’s sole 
consolation is the deep religious faith and 
hope that are his as they were his wife's. 
Because he is the best-beloved citizen of 
New York, because his wife won the affection. 
of many friends, this is a public sorrow and 
we may speak of it. The life of these two 
seems like an idyl of some happier world. 

She, too, was a fourth warder, but her 
parents had moved up to the Bronx. Young 
Mr. Smith bicycled up there time and again. 
He was a long time winning her. The wed- 
ding journey was to Bath Beach, where they 
lived for a while. Then they came back from 
Brooklyn to Madison Street, to Peck Slip. 
The convent-bred girl washed, ironed, cooked, 
scrubbed, swept. Mr. Smith began his po- 
litical career, Thereafter whenever she 
could, wherever he was speaking, she was in 
the audience. After his eye had found her 
he knew, as he said, that “he was all right.” 

Whatever honors came upon him, to what- 
ever post he was called, she was equal to 
any duty or fortune. When he was a candi- 
date for President the crowds in the cities 
which she visited with him gave her a 
friendly welcome. Whether she was doing her 
own housework or mistress of that somber 
palace, the Governor’s mansion, she was se- 
rene, living for her family, for others, for 
charity, for her church. In the turbulent 
stream of events the life of these two to- 
gether is a gracious remembrance. The 
presses swarm with novels and romances. 
In none can be found anything half as pleas- 
ant and as touching as the game of cards 
that Mr. and Mrs. Smith played every night 
before bedtime. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a copy of a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a speech 
by Mr. George Radin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was. no objection. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include à resolution from 
the Whitney County war board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Gm addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include an address by Maj. Gen, Edward 
Martin to the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation, and an address by J. D. Standi- 
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ford, of Breckenridge, Tex., to the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an article from the Philadel- 
phia Dispatch, which refers to the skill 
of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix and include a resolu- 
tion of the City Council of Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF SEIZURE OF 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution which will come up shortly 
does not go far enough. Yesterday at 
the other end of the Capitol it was 
amended to include an investigation of 
the relationship existing between Ward’s, 
and its employees. That is all right 
so far as it goes but we should go fur- 
ther and have the investigation in- 
clude the relationship existing between 
the employees and the union, and the 
union officers, so that we may get the 
whole picture. The investigation will 
not give us anything new about the foun- 
dation for.the seizure which we do not 
already know, because the Smith com- 
mittee has already investigated the ques- 
tion as to legality of the order issued by 
the War Labor Board, on which the order 
was based. But the Congress should also 
know how the union gets its members as 
well as whether the company deals fairly 
with the employees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include in the Appendix a 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS IN THE CENTRAL 
WEST 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the record of damage and loss 
resulting from the unprecedented floods 
in the Central West grows with each re- 
port. Already it exceeds all official rec- 
ords for the last 100 years, and final esti- 
mates have not been received. 

One of the greatest sources of distress 
is lack of feed for livestock. The live- 
stock has been saved through concen- 
tration on the high points in the flooded 
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area, but all the feed which has not been 
washed away has been spoiled by pro- 
longed immersion and is unserviceable. 
Large numbers of livestock of every kind 
must either be supplied with feed from 
the outside or must be sold before they 
are ready for the market, or must be 
allowed to starve. 

County Agent R. A. Langerbacher, of 
St. Charles County, Mo., one of the in- 
undated counties, estimates that an in- 
itial shipment of 20,000 bushels of corn 
or oats must be promptly provided for 
his county alone. 

In response to inquiries, may I say that 
the Department of Agriculture has ar- 
ranged to route Canadian oats direct 
from Minneapolis to Missouri and Illi- 
nois, and is making arrangements for 
prompt delivery of other feedstuffs to 
meet the emergency. The Department 
has also forwarded a favorable report on 
the pending bill for relief appropriations 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and we hope 
to be able to bring the bill up for con- 
sideration in the House early next week. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein six short speeches on the sub- 
ject of air cargo. These speeches exceed 
the amount allowed, two pages, and I 
have an estimate from the printer that 
their insertion will cost $288.75. 

Notwithstanding, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a clipping from the 
Centralia Evening Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST-WAR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
VETERANS 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. The Committee on 
Education has had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 3846, which deals with the 
post-war educational program for vet- 
erans and the present educational pro- 
gram for veterans who have been and 
will be discharged in the near future. 

That bill has been reported, It was 
reported on May 4, and the report and 
bill are available at the document room. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. Does this bill provide for 
the contemplated United International 
Office of Education? 

Mr. BARDEN. Oh, no, indeed. We 
have not wasted our time thinking about 
a proposition of that kind. This deals 
with the veteran educational program, 
and is a real States’ rights bill, in fact. 
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I urge that you compare the provisions 
of this bill with the provisions of the 
education section of the so-called G. I. 
þil 

I hope the Members will give it con- 
sideration, especially in view of the fact 
that the subject matter of this bill will 
be handled next week. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bar- 
DEN] has expired. 


DRAFTING OF FARM YOUTH 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing that is more disturbing to the 
country today than the fact that every 
morning we pick up the newspaper and 
read “the Army will take the farm boys.“ 
The next day it denies it. Planting time 
is here and we farmers ought to know. 

I am in the same position as a hundred 
thousand others. I am ready to plant 
60 acres of corn. If my boy has to go to 
the Army, that is all right, but I ought 
to know. I could plant that land in 
soybeans and still raise a crop, but if 
I plant corn and lose the boy, I will lose 
the corn, because I have nobody to culti- 
vate it. 

The Army should let us know. We 
cooperated just a little too well it seems 
last year, raised too much food. Too 
many take things for granted. Food may 
be just as scarce 6 months or a year from 
now as it is plentiful at the present time. 
I warn the War Department that if it 
wants the whole world fed then it better 
let us have a little help. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] 
has expired. 


RATION POINTS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
morning we all read in the papers that 
ration points had gone off a lot of meats. 
I wonder if the people realize just what 
has been done. 

Ration points have been reduced from 
70 to 30 a month approximately, and the 
points on beef are about the same as they 
have been; the butter points and the 
cheese points remain the same. The re- 
sult is therefore that the people will not 
get a single thing more than they got 
before when they had 70 points and lamb 
and pork were rationed. That is the 
situation. I hope the people will not be 
fooled. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

(Mr. Toran asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

THE MONTGOMERY WARD CASE 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Voornts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE SEIZURE OF PROPERTY OF MONT- 
GOMERY WARD & CO. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 521. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House to be appointed by the 
Speaker, one of whom he shall designate as 
chairman, Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to make an investigation with respect to the 
seizure by the United States, on April 26, 
1944, of property cf Montgomery Ward & 
Co. with & view to determining, among 
other things, the authority in law for such 
seizure and whether the opinion of the At- 
torney General rendered in connection with 
such seizure discloses adequate grounds for 
reaching the conclusion that such seizure 
was authorized by law. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable cur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether or not the 
House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be Issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member designated by 
him, and may be served by any person des- 
ignated by such chairman or member. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after the word “company” in line 10 
strike out the balance of line 10, and line 11, 
and on page 2 strike out all of lines 1, 2, and 3. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shall of course yield 39 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York but I should 
like to ask the gentleman in all fairness 
whether he would not agree to divide nis 
30 minutes between those who are op- 
posed to and those who are in favor of 
the resolution. 

Mr. FISH. May I not suggest to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules 
that if he feels the resolution requires 
more time, the proper procedure would 
be for him te ask unanimous consent for 
an additional half hour. There is no 
purpose to cut off debate, I am sure, on 
this side, but all of my time is taken and 
I cannot yield any to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman tell us who is opposed to 
the resolution? s . 

Mr. SABATH, ` I have several requests 
from Members who desire to speak 
against the resolution. On the other 
hand, of course, I have many requests 
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from Members who desire to speak for 
the resolution. My aim, as the gentle- 
man knows, is, as it has always been, to 
try to divide the time as equally as pos- 
sible between the majority and the mi- 
nority, and when I propounded my ques- 
tion I had that purpose in mind. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman himself is in favor of the 
resolution, is he not? 

Mr. SABATH. I am; I am. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
the gentleman has very few he knows 
who are opposed to it. 

Mr. SABATH. I have several Mem- 
bers who are opposed to it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Illinois could take care 
of them. 

Mr. SABATH. I am trying to, but I 
want to know whether the gentleman 
from New York will do likewise. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
there are any on this side who are op- 
posed to it we will try to take care of 
them. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
from New York take care of them? I 
know he wants to be as liberal and fair 
as I am. 

Mr. FISH. Let me say I have had no 
requests against the resolution so far. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SABATH. Will this come out of 
my time, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It will come out of 
the gentleman’s half hour if the gen- 
tleman yields; but the Chair will not 
take out of the gentleman’s time the col- 
loquy between himself, the gentleman 
from New York, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. : 

Mr. SABATH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot, for it will 
come out of my time and I have too little 
as it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. . 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, when I 
observed last Friday morning in the 
Committee on Rule the determined 
effort of the Republicans and the gentle- 
men from Georgia and Virginia to force 
immediate action on this resolution, 
which had been introduced just the day 
before, I felt it was intended to be an- 
other smear effort; but, after I had ob- 
tained information last Saturday and 
Sunday bearing on the outrageous con- 
duct of Mr. Sewell Avery, his vicious and 
antagonistic action against the admin- 
istration ever since 1935 in connection 
with the N. R. A., I came to the conclu- 
sion that a real, thorough, honest-to- 
god investigation should be had, so that 
the American people might have the 
whole truth—the true facts—behind Mr. 
Avery’s refusal to comply with three or 
four unanimous rulings of the War Labor 
Board, which is composed of representa- 
tives of employers, labor, and of the pub- 
lic—about his deliberate refusal to com- 
ply with the requests of the Govern- 
ment representatives, Assistant Secretary 
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of Commerce Taylor and the United 
States marshal, and his demand to be 
carried out by soldiers, so he could raise 
the cry “military force.” 

The opening gun of the modern Cop- 
perhead rebellion has been fired by 
Sewell Avery in Chicago, and a Chicago 
journalist has predicted that the picture 
of Mr. Avery being carried out of his 
office by soldiers will be the prize Repub- 
lican campaign document. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the American 
people should know that we still have 
a constitutional government, that the 
laws of our country must be enforced, 
and that the laws apply even to Mr. 
Avery himself. When full information 
is brought to light, I feel that Mr. Avery 
and those with and behind him will be 
condemned from one end of the country 
to the other. Not only under the Con- 
stitution but under several acts of Con- 
gress the President is empowered and 
required to act in certain emergency 
conditions—which acts, I repeat, apply 
to this great man, Mr. Avery, and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. also. Should the 
President refuse to carry out the man- 
dates of the Constitution or the laws of 
the land, he could be charged with mis- 
feasance, and if he had by inaction per- 
mitted a strike to spread—as the strike 
certainly would have—the Roosevelt and 
New Deal haters could have demanded 
his impeachment. These detractors 
would not stop at anything. 

The President had no alternative. He 
was obliged to act affirmatively. Mr. 
Avery, as I have stated, refused three or 
four times to comply with the findings 
of the War Labor Board—an agency 
created by an act of Congress. His ex- 
cuse for refusing to comply with the 
orders of the Board was that he did not 
know whether the union maintained a 
majority of the company’s employees in 
its membership. He was appealed to to 
extend the employee-employer contract 
for 30 days so that an election could be 
held to determine whether a majority 
of the employees in the company wished 
to have the C. I. O. negotiate a wage 
agreement for them with the company 
in accordance with the law. A 30-day 
extension of the agreement would have 
meant but a bagatelle salary outlay com- 
pared to the great profits of the com- 
pany. The record shows that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has netted profits in 
the last 10 years in excess of $200,000,000, 
after payment of taxes and increases in 
officers’ salaries amounting to more than 
100 percent. This profit was made not- 
withstanding the wages of the employees 
during the last 7 years, covering which I 
have the figures, increased only about 15 
percent, so that the average wage of each 
employee, including department heads 
and other high-paid workers, exclusive 
of officers, was slightly more than $25 a 
week. The officers’ and directors’ sal- 
aries have been increased every year 
since 1935 to date, the total salaries be- 
ing $292,000 in 1934 and $561,000 in 1944, 
an increase of nearly 100 percent. Not 
only that but Mr. Avery during all these 
years has been drawing an annual salary 
of $100,000 and, in addition, he and the 
other officérs and directors are recip- 
ients of bonuses, 
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In 1931 Mr. Avery was granted an 
option on 100,000 shares of common stock 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. at $11 a share 
under an arrangement made when he 
came with the company in November 
1941. In December 1934 he exercised his 
option to the extent of 50,000 shares, and 
in June 1935 he purchased the remain- 
ing 48,000 shares. Today this stock 
which he acquired at $11 a share has a 
full value of $43 a share, which means 
an increase of 83,000,000 in value. 

As to Montgomery Ward & Co. itself, 
it has obtained from the Government 
more than 36,000 war emergency priori- 
ties, and, I am reliably informed, it has 
obtained many deferments from military 
service for several of its employees on the 
ground that they are essential in the war 
effort, notwithstanding that it claimed 
that this company does not come under 
the provisions of the Connally-Smith Act 
of June 1943. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, 
this company has also sold hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of farm im- 
plements, machinery, and even shoes 
to the Government. It also controls sev- 
eral manufacturing plants which are 
designated as divisions instead of subsidi- 
aries, one of which is the Hummer Man- 
ufacturing Co., presently manufacturing 
gun mounts and propellers for airplanes, 
and a plant that manufactures carburet- 
ors and other items for war purposes. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. also has more 
than 6,000 branches throughout the 
country upon which hundreds of farm- 
ers must depend for their supplies and, 
I ask, can anyone argue that agricul- 
ture is not essential to the prosecution 
of the war? 

Mr, Speaker, having obtained this in- 
formation I came to the conclusion—not 
because I was afraid of being defeated 
due to the actions of some of the reac- 
tionaries on our side, or by reason of the 
fact that the administration has been 
defeated, I regret, on a number of pieces 
of proposed important legislation—that 
it was my duty to obtain for the Amer- 
ican people and expose the facts in this 
matter, which facts have been withheld 
from them, they having received only 
one-sided information and much misin- 
formation prejudicial to the administra- 
tion. After being satisfied that a fair 
and unbiased investigating committee 
would be appointed, I felt that in the 
interest of our country this investigation 
should be had, firmly believing, I repeat, 
that when the country has all the facts 
before it, Mr. Avery and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. will be condemned for re- 
fusal to abide by the decisions and direc- 
tives of a legally constituted authority— 
the War Labor Board—and the request 
of the President—the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that Mr. 
Avery and his board of directors who are 
the heads of other unfriendly corpora- 
tions and lawyers think that this is the 
right time to fight and defeat labor or- 
ganizations instead of trying to cooper- 
ate with the administration and the 
country in fighting the real enemies of 
our Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consumed 5 minutes, 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I must 
keep my pledge with other Members. I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein certain figures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH], and I now 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the agility 
with which the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SABATH] switches from one position 
to another incites my admiration. On 
Monday evening he was violently opposed 
to the adoption of this resolution, but on 
Tuesday morning cool repentance came, 
and he shows up passionately advocating 


its adoption. For that act I thought well 


and good, but as for intent I was some- 
what in doubt. I thought I smelt a de- 
vice. Now I know I did. The gentleman, 
finding that he could neither indefinitely 
‘postpone consideration nor defeat the 
adoption of this resolution, throws him- 
self into the movement, which adds noth- 
ing and subtracts nothing. It is like 
slipping a plugged nickel into a vending 
machine, 

The gentleman is not content with the 
Government taking the property of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. from its owners 
and throwing their president out upon 
the street, but he would now skin the 
entire lot and nail their hides upon the 
door of the War Labor Board or the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, or both, as 
there probably would be hides enough to 
go all around. Those whose sense of 
right was outraged by this seizure should 
vote for this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, what would Thomas Jef- 
ferson have said of the sorry spectacle 
which we are now viewing? Let me tell 
you in his own words: 


The spirit of 1776 is not dead. It has only 
been slumbering. The body of the Ameri- 
can people is substantially republican. But 
their virtuous feelings have been played on 
by some fact with more fiction; they have 
been the dupes of artful maneuvers and 
made for a moment to be willing instru- 
ments in forging chains for themselves. The 
lesson we have had will probably be useful 
to the people at large, by showing to them 
how capable they are of being made the in- 
struments of their own bondage. 

To open the doors of truth and to fortify 
the habit of testing everything by reason are 
the most effectual manacles we can rivet on 
the hands of our successors to prevent their 
manacling the people with their own con- 
sent. Cherish the spirit of our people and 
keep alive their attention. Do not be too 
severe upon their errors, but reclaim them 
by enlightening them. If once they become 
inattentive to the public affairs, you and I 
and Congress and assemblies, judges and 
Governors shall all become wolves. 

Whenever the people are well-informed, 
they can be trusted with their own govern- 
ment. The people are the only sure reli- 
ance for the preservation of our liberty. It 
is the manners and spirit of the people which 
preserve a republic in vigor. A degeneracy 
of these is a cancer which soon eats to the 
heart of its laws and constitution. 

The general insurrection of the world 
against its tyrants will ultimately prevail by 
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appointing the object of government to the 
happiness of the people. If there be a God, 
and He is just, His day will come. He will 
never abandon the whole race of man to be 
eaten up by the leviathans and mammoths 
of a day. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DEWEY]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 week ago 
Montgomery Ward & Co., of Chicago, was 
seized by the United States Government 
and the management of the company 
forcibly ejected by armed troops. This 
company is a merchandising business en- 
gaged in serving the civilian needs of 
many of our citizens. 

This action has shocked the American 
people, not only because of the high- 
handed and arrogant methods employed 
but because of its similarity to the law- 
less procedure employed by dictator gov- 
ernments against whose policies all free 
nations are fighting. In Nazi Germany 
the people are helpless. Thank God, in 
these United States this is not true. The 
people have their Congress. This coun- 
try is not ruled by men, but by laws. 

The Attorney General, acting in behalf 
of the President of the United States, 
claims the authority of laws passed by 
Congress and powers granted in the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights. 

The Congress has without doubt given 
unusual powers to the Chief Executive 
that America may prosecute the war to 
the best of its ability, but mark you this, 
neither the Congress nor the people in- 
tended a usurpation of additional au- 
thority-or the loss of their fundamental 
liberties. 

In defense of his seizure the Attorney 
General argues that the President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, has a great constitutional reserve 
of power, and further that no business 
of any kind is immune from that power. 

The founding fathers who wrote the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights had themselves suffered 
the tyranny of an autocratic king. Is 
it possible to believe that having led the 
Thirteen Colonies in revolt against high- 
handed usurpation of the people's liberty, 
the founding fathers would have given 
the same autocratic power even in time 
of war to any chief executive of a nation 
for whose complete liberty they had so 
gallantly fought? 

May I ask you, my colleagues, to re- 
read the Constitution and see if you can 
find any such implied grant of tyrannical 
powers contained therein? 

I introduced House Resolution 521, pro- 
viding for a committee of seven members, 
to investigate the emergency war powers 
laws passed by the Congress. The com- 
mittee should determine if Congress has 
unwittingly given unwarranted power to 
the Chief Executive, and after careful 
study report its findings back to the Con 
gress with whatever recommendations 
may be necessary. 

I would like to say, not only as author 
of this resolution but I hope as one of 
the members of the committee to be set 
up thereunder, that this investigation 
should be kept on a high plane. The 
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people are not interested in muckraking 
but want to know the facts and want to 
know to what extent their fundamental 
liberties are in jeopardy. This war is 
being fought for the principles of liberty. 

I hope that this Congress will demon- 
strate to the citizens of the United States 
that the people's legislative body is alert 
to its responsibilities by passing this 
resolution by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 521 provides for the 
creation of a select committee to be com- 
posed of seven Members of the House to 
be appointed by the Speaker to investi- 
gate the seizure by the United States on 
April 26, 1944, of the property of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Nothing has stirred 
the American people so deeply since the 
declaration of war on Germany, Italy, 
and Japan as the unwarranted seizure 
of the property of an American citizen, 
the bodily removal of the chief officer 
of the company by administrative cffi- 
cers, resorting not to judicial processes 
but the use of United States troops being 
trained to support and fight for the very 
principles of American freedom; here 
denied. The chief difference between 
the declaration of war on the Axis and 
the seizure of Montgomery Ward's is in 
the former case the American people 
were 100 percent behind the declaration- 
of-war action by our Government, while 
in this instance they are practically 
100 percent ‘opposed to the action of our 
Government. 

The executive department of our Gov- 
ernment professes to believe that it has 
the power to make this seizure of pri- 
vate property not engaged in war in- 
dustry. The great majority of the mem- 
bership of this body have a different 
opinion. I say the great majority be- 
cause there will not be 25 votes against 
this resolution. We, who favor this 
resolution, desire a fair investigation. 
We are determined that if the Chief 
Executive has the power to strip a pri- 
vate citizen of his property and as the 
Attorney General assures the court, 
“There is no property immune,” we in 
turn will strip the Chief Executive of that 
dictatorial assumption of power, by 
proper legislation. 

I can say to you that we from Illinois 
are profoundly resentful of the persecu- 
tion of the citizens of our State by the 
executive department. Our people are 
amazed by this unjustifiable action. For 
many years this administration has been 
making assaults on people who find 
themselves honestly opposed to admin- 
istration policies. We of Illinois are 
aware of the persecution of the citizens 
of other States in the past because they 
could not see eye to eye with certain 
governmental policies. Now we have the 
same thing in Illinois because certain 
individuals are determined to stand upon 
their civil rights and refuse to abandon 
them. 

I can say to you here and now that 
there is no greater American than Sewell 
Avery. Like many other Americans his 
path has been long and arduous but he 
traversed the highway with industry, 
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courage, and high character. He is not 
n young man. Many of his years were 
devoted to the public good. He has given 
unstintedly of the enthusiasm of his 
youth, the energy of middle life, the wis- 
dom of advanced age. He holds a 
patriotic devotion to country and home 
which gives to us who admire him an in- 
spiration for achievement. Like many 
others he has become a great merchant 
from a small merchant. Is there no 
longer opportunity in this country for a 
small businessman or his son who returns 
from the service to achieve, or will ar- 
bitrary and capricious Executive powers 
be permitted to rob them of the fruits 
of their labor? Are our soldiers and 
sailors fighting, giving their lives for such 
actions? 

For the welfare of our country it is to 
be hoped that our soldiers and sailors 
have more confidence in and respect for 
their Commander in Chief than the 
President has for the rights guaranteed 
American citizens by the Constitution of 
the United States. 8 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CLARK], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I seldom 
trespass on the time of the House nor 
would I do so now but for a feeling that in 
the consideration of the pending resolu- 
tion we may be in the neighborhood of 
something fundamental. In my humble 
judgment confusion and inefficiency in 
Government result proportionately to the 
encroachment by one branch of Govern- 
ment upon the constitutional prerogative 
of another. Surely the wise and careful 
establishment of three separate and dis- 
tinct branches of Government by our 
Constitution must have been aimed at 
least in large part at preventing just such 
confusion and inefficiency. 

The pending resolution proposes the 
appointment of a special committee, au- 
thorized and directed to make an investi- 
gation with respect to the seizure by the 
United States, on April 26, 1944, of prop- 
erty of Montgomery Ward & Co., with a 
view to determining, among other things, 
the authority in law for such seizure and 
whether the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral rendered in connection with such 
seizure discloses adequate grounds for 
reaching the conclusion that such seiz- 
ure was authorized by law. Investigat- 
ing the authority in law for such seizure 
or whether the opinion of the Attorney 
General discloses adequate grounds for 
reaching the conclusion that seizure was 
authorized involves only a question of 
law. Indeed the only question involved 
in this entire controversy is whether the 
seizure was lawful or unlawful. The only 
thing that could be investigated is the 
question of whether the Chief Executive 
was or was not authorized by the Consti- 
tution or by law to take the action that 
he did. This it seems to me is peculiarly 
the constitutional prerogative of the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government. In a 
controversy of this kind it is the province 
of the courts to find the pertinent facts 
and construe the law or determine that 
there is no law authorizing the act com- 
plained of. Congress is empowered to 
legislate. It may enact, amend, and re- 
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peal at pleasure, but when it undertakes 
also to construe the law and to supervise 
the manner of its execution it is in my 
judgment stepping out of its own prov- 
ince and doing the very thing for which 
the other branches of the Government 
have been so frequently and severely crit- 
icized in this Chamber. 

I know it is proposed to amend the 
pending resolution by striking out all of 
the remainder of the paragraph after the 
word “company” in line 10 on page 1. 
But if this amendment is adopted the 
real purpose and objective of the resolu- 
tion will not be changed. Everyone 
knows now that the seizure has been 
made and something of the circum- 
stances surrounding it. The only ques- 
tion is whether or not it was authorized 
by law. That is the only question in the 
mind of the country. There is nothing 
else to investigate. This question, which 
is purely one of law, has been presented 
already to a court of competent juris- 
diction, and it has been announced that 
a decision will be rendered within 3 days 
from this hour. Laying aside the heat 
and excitement that has been engen- 
dered, it is difficult for me at least to 
see just why this House should appoint 
a special committee to investigate a 
question of law that has already been 
fully presented and will have been passed 
upon before such committee could even 
organize. 

THE LABOR DISPUTE 


Montgomery Ward & Co. has had trou- 
ble with its employees right along. In 
June 1942, the company and the union 
could not agree on a collective-bargain- 
ing contract. The dispute was certified 
to the War Labor Board for settlement. 
After extensive hearings, the Board 
unanimously decided that the dispute, 
if not peaceably settled, might interfere 
with the prosecution of the war. After 
extensive public hearings, the Board 
made a unanimous recommendation for 
settlement. The company complied with 
part of the recommendations as to wages 
but refused to comply with the recom- 
mendations as to union security, arbitra- 
tion of employee grievances, and seni- 
ority. Throughout the proceeding the 
company took the position that it would 
never agree to provisions of this kind. 
When the President was notified of the 
company’s refusal, he sent a letter calling 
upon the company to comply with the 
Board’s order. On receipt of the letter 
Montgomery Ward agreed to a year’s 
contract with the union, incorporating 
the disputed provisions of the Board’s 
order. 

Before the contract expired in Decem- 
ber 1943, the company stated that it 
would not renew the contract or recog- 
nize the union. The National War Labor 
Board immediately commenced hearings 
and in January of this year directed the 
company to extend the contract for a 
period of 30 days, or until the National 
Labor Relations Board could determine 
whether the union was the proper bar- 
gaining agency, The union agreed to 
comply with the order but the company 
refused, A second hearing was held in 
March and the National War Labor 
Board, by unanimous vote, again re- 
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quested the company to comply with the 
order. The company refused to do so. 

Despite repeated efforts the War Labor 
Board could not persuade the company to 
preserve the status quo pending an elec- 
tion. On April 12, after the negotiations 
had broken down, the union called a 
strike in the Chicago plant. A number 
of unions voted to support the Mont- 
gomery Ward employees. The teamsters’ 
unions and the railway brotherhoods re- 
fused to handle deliveries to the com- 
pany. The Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board said that there was a 
grave danger that the labor disturbance 
would spread to other parts of Mont- 
gomery Ward, including the Hummer 
Manufacturing Co. which makes mili- 
tary aircraft parts, and to other com- 
panies in the United States. 

The refusal of Montgomery Ward 
peacefully to settle the labor dispute in 
Chicago is not an isolated instance. La- 
bor disputes between Montgomery Ward 
and its employees in five other cities of 
the United States and in the Hummer 
Manufacturing Co. have been consid- 
ered by the War Labor Board. The com- 
pany has refused to comply with the 
Board’s orders in any of these cases. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the 
company has had a long record of labor 
difficulties. It has been involved in four 
proceedings before the National Labor 
Relations Board in each of which the 
Board found the company was guilty of 
unfair labor practices, and in which the 
Board was sustained by the courts. 

Tt is against this background that the 
labor dispute in Chicago was certified to 
the President. Despite the fact that me- 
diation had been unsuccessful, the Pres- 
ident attempted once more to secure a 
peaceful settlement. He called on both 
parties to comply with the order of the 
War Labor Board until the issue of union 
representation could be decided. The 
union agreed to comply; the company 
refused. 

Bearing the greatest responsibility that 
ever rested upon human shoulders what 
under these circumstances should the 
President of the United States do? 

Even before Congress had passed the 
Labor Disputes Act the coal mines had 
been seized, not because the owners re- 
fused to cooperate but because Mr. Lewis 
would not. That action was widely ap- 
plauded by those who now so bitterly 
criticize. In that instance the property 
of the owners was seized not because they 
were recalcitrant but because labor was. 
In the instance under consideration the 
facts are just the opposite. Why should 
seizure in one instance be so completely 
right and in the other so completely 
wrong? 

The courts had ruled that when a bar- 
gaining unit is established by the pro- 
cedure provided by law it is presumed to 
continue until the contrary is estab- 
lished by like procedure. But the head 
of Ward & Co. arrogated unto himself 
the right to determine and hold that 
there was no bargaining unit and re- 
fused to maintain the existing status 
until that fact could be determined in 
the manner provided by law. What 
should the President have done? The 
demands of war do not wait upon the 
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slow processes of the courts, and Con- 
gress had pointedly refused to put any- 
thing in the War Labor Disputes Act 
giving legal sanction to the findings or 
orders of the Board. Suit could not be 
brought for their enforcement. Resort 
to Congress in a particular case was 
equally impractical. Should the Presi- 
dent have backed away from this situa- 
tion and thereby released from the re- 
sponsibility of helping to maintain a 
sound economic stability all the great 
mass of business enterprise not exclu- 
sively engaged in war production? 

What he did was issue an Executive 
order in which it is said: 

Whereas after investigation I find and pro- 
claim that there are existing and threatened 
interruptions of the operations of the plants 
and facilities of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
located in Chicago, III., as a result of labor 
disturbances arising from the failure of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. to comply with di- 
rective orders of the National War Labor 
Boerd; that the war effort will be unduly 
impeded or delayed by these interruptions; 
and that the exercise, as hereinafter speci- 
fied, of the powers vested in me is necessary 
to insure, in the interest of the war effort, 
the operation of these plants and facilities 
and of other plants and facilities which are 
threatened to be affected by the said labor 
disturbances, 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the power and 
authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as President of 
the United States and Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
it is hereby directed as follows. 


The order then directs temporary seiz- 
ure of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

When the representative of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce appeared to take pos- 
session of the plant, pursuant to the 
order of the President, the officers of the 
company refused to cooperate with the 
representatives of the Government. Al- 
though repeatedly requested to cooper- 
ate and to cease interfering with the 
Government’s possession, the officers 
continued to refuse. The president of 
the company stated on two occasions to 
the representative of Mr. Jones that he 
could be removed only by force. He also 
stated on a second occasion that eight 
United States marshals were not ade- 
quate force to make him recognize the 
United States. Only after methods of 
peaceful persuasion had been exhausted, 
the Secretary of Commerce requested 
that troops be supplied to protect the in- 
terest of the United States. 

Immediately after the United States 
had taken possession, it took the initia- 
tive in bringing the controversy con- 
cerning the President’s right to seize be- 
fore the courts, and it has attempted to 
secure a very speedy determination by 
the Federal court of the issues involved. 

All of the resources of the country are 


hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
States, 


We had a very solemn hour in this 
Chamber on the 8th day of December 
1941. We were united. There was pres- 
ent then no division and no partisan- 
ship. We adopted a very brief resolu- 
tion which probably has not been read 
here since. It may not have been read 
since that day by many of the Members. 

It is likely that it has not since been read 
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generally and that the significance of its 
language has been widely overlooked. It 
might not be hurtful for it to be dis- 
played or read every day in every home 
and business establishment in America. 
With your permission, I will read it: 

Whereas the Imperial Government of Japan 
has committed repeated acts of war against 
the Government and the people of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial 
Government of Japan which has thus been 
thrust upon the United States is hereby for- 
mally declared; and that the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on war against the Im- 
perial Government of Japan; and to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination all 
of the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United 
States. 


To me that language takes the coat 
right off my back if needful or essential 
in the winning of the war, and I have no 
doubt your feelings are the same. I re- 
frain from referring to things that have 
been done or are being done and will be 
done pursuant to the authority of this 
resolution. But I cannot refrain from 
suggesting that when the most sacred 
ties of human relationships may be 
abruptly ended and life itself exacted in 
numbers yet unknown, we should not be 
too squeamish about the quips and 
cranks of some stubborn industrial baron 
who has retrieved his fortune and recov- 
ered his position under an administra- 
tion that he hates and out of business re- 
sulting in no small measure from this 
tragic war. Even as I stand here fine 
Americans are pouring out their life- 
blood upon foreign soil because of this 
resolution. I wonder whether the chief 
executive of Ward & Co. claims the right 
to determine arbitrarily for himself 
whether his firm is exempt from its lan- 
guage as he has in the case of Executive 
orders and other acts. If not, then he 
and the resources of the great emporium 
over which he presides stand already 
pledged by the Congress of the United 
States to bring the conflict to a success- 
ful termination. 

Let me here call attention to the fact 
that prior to World War No. 1 no decla- 
ration of war contained language pledg- 
ing all the resources of the country. 
Such language was deemed wise in the 
declaration of World War No. 1 and in 
the declaration that I have read, because 
under modern conditions war cannot be 
successfully waged without marshalling 
all of a nation’s resources and without 
sound and dependable economic stability, 
and I dare to add the suggestion that de- 
pendabie Nation-wide economic stabil- 
ity is more essential even than material 
resources themselves. It is exactly here 
that cooperation has been refused by the 
firm in question. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is no corner 
grocery store. In 1943 its sales amounted 
to well above $600,000,000. Its more than 
600 stores and establishments are scat- 
tered into every State of the Union and 
it has around 70,000 employees. It owns 
4factories, To use only one illustration, 
its division or subsidiary located at 
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Springfield, III., in addition to farm sup- 
plies and machinery, manufactures car- 
bureters, propellers, and gun mounts for 
military aircraft. Many other things 
could be mentioned, but I shall dwell 
upon this phase further only by calling 
attention to the fact that this firm has 
been granted many priorities and prefer- 
ence ratings on essential goods and has 
received certificates of war necessity for 
large numbers of trucks in which to move 
its goods, It is known throughout the 
land. Its headquarters are located in a 
center pulsating with war activities and 
pregnant with possibilities of economic 
disturbances. Its customers are num- 
bered by the millions. It does business 
from coast to coast. All in all, it neces- 
sarily occupies a position which will ex- 
ercise a good or a bad influence upon that 
economic stability admittedly essential in 
the successful prosecution of modern 
war. 
SUIT BY THE GOVERNMENT 


After the seizure the Government was 
for the first time in position to bring 
suit in defense of its possession and its 
right thereto. This it did at the earliest 
possible moment. Assuming that orders 
of the War Labor Board are not enforce- 
able in the courts, this is reasonably 
clear from the language of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, read in the light of 
pertinent authorities, and is further 
demonstrated by the legislative history 
of that act. 


Section 7 provides that upon certifica- 
tion by the United States Conciliation 
Service that “a labor dispute exists which 
may lead to substantial interference with 
the war effort, and cannot be settled by 
collective bargaining or conciliation,” or 
upon the Board’s own motion, if in its 
opinion a labor dispute has become so 
serious that it may lead to interference 
with the war effort, the Board shall con- 
duct a hearing on the merits of the dis- 
pute and “deeide the dispute, and provide 
by order the wages and hours and all 
other terms and conditions—customarily . 
included in collective bargaining agree- 
ments—governing the relations between 
the parties, which shall be in effect until 
further order of the Board.” 

The effect of substantially the same 
language in part III of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920—41 Statutes 456, 469— 
establishing the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, was considered by the Su- 
preme Court in Pennsylvania R. Co. v. 
Labor Board (261 U. S. 72), and Pennsyl- 
vania Federation v. Pennsylvania R. Co. 
(267 U. S. 203). That act had set up a 
method of adjustment of disputes closely 
resembling that provided by Executive 
Order 9017 and section 7 of the War La- 
bor Disputes Act. It provided that upon 
application of a party to a labor dispute 
which cannot be settled by voluntary ne- 
gotiation or upon the certification of an 
adjustment board that it has failed to 
adjust the dispute or “upon the Railroad 
Labor Board’s own motion if it is of the 
opinion that the dispute is likely sub- 
stantially to interrupt commerce,” the 
Railroad Labor Board “shall receive for - 
hearing” and “decide all disputes”; and 
that the decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board “shall establish standards of 
working conditions which are just and 
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reasonable.” Notwithstanding this lan- 
guage, the Supreme Court in the two 
cases just cited held that the decisions 
of the Railroad Labor Board did not af- 
fect legal rights, that they depended for 
enforcement upon public opinion and the 
voluntary compliance of parties, and that 
hence no equitable relief could be had 
either to enjoin or enforce such decisions. 

In Pennsylvania Federation against 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Supreme 
Court said—Two Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh United States Reports, at page 
216: 

The so-called mandatory language of sec- 
tion 801 might, if that section were accom- 
panied by a penalty for its violation or some 
other means of compulsion, and there were 
not the other provisions of the title to help 
its construction, be given the force of a stat- 
utory obligation of the parties to a dispute. 
There are two sections, 310 and 311, in this 
title which do furnish instances of judicial 
compulsion in the matter of securing evi- 
dence and the production of records to pro- 
mote the efficient administration of the func- 
tions vested in the Labor Board by the title. 
And there is section 312, which required that 
carriers until September 1, 1920, should con- 
tinue to pay wages not less than those paid 
March 1, 1920, and fixed a penalty for each 
violation of this obligation and gave a right 
to the United States to a civil suit to recover 
the penalty. But when the other sections of 
the title are taken as a whole, they may be 
searched through in vain to find any indica- 
tion in the mind of Congress or any intima- 
tion that the disputants in the controversies 
to be anticipated were in any way to be forced 
into compliance with the statute or with the 
Judgments pronounced by the Labor Board, 
except through the effect of adverse public 
opinion. 


This is substantially the situation with 
respect to the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Section 7, too, contains mandatory lan- 
guage; it speaks in terms of “decide” and 
“order.” The section does not, however, 
provide any penalty for violation of the 
Board’s orders or any other means of 
compelling obedience to’ such orders. 
Other provisions of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act do provide for judicial com- 
pulsion. Section 6 imposes criminal 
penalties for certain acts of interference 
in Government-operated plants; section 
8 creates a cause of action for damages 
resulting from a refusal to perform cer- 
tain acts in relation to notice of disputes 
and strike ballots; section 9 provides 
criminal penalties for certain political 
contributions; and section 7 itself pro- 
vides for judicial enforcement of sub- 
penas. There is nothing in those other 
sections, taken as a whole or singly, to 
indicate an intent on the part of Con- 
gress that the Board’s determinations of 
labor disputes are to be legally binding 
on the parties and to fix or alter their 
legal rights. Indeed, the absence of 
sanctions in section 7 is in sharp con- 
trast to their presence in sections 6, 8, 
and 9, and to the provision of section 7 
itself for judicial enforcement of sub- 
penas. 

The legislative history of section 7 of 
the War Labor Disputes Act strongly 
supports the view that Board orders are 
not enforceable by suit. 

It was the original thought of the 
framers of the War Labor Disputes Act 
that the Board would be able to carry 
out its work more effectively if its orders 
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were legally binding and enforceable. 
Consequently, early drafts of the section 
conferring statutory authority upon the 
War Labor Board contained provisions 
for court enforcement and review of the 
Board’s orders. For example, on May 4, 
1943, Senator Tarr offered an amend- 
ment providing that the Board’s orders 
should be final and enforceable in suits 
by the Attorney General. At that time 
he said: 


It seems to me essential that we get up a 
system of settling labor disputes. The nat- 
ural way to do it is to confer power on the 
National War Labor Board to hear disputes 
and determine controversies, and then en- 
force its decisions in such manner as we may 
provide. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 4, 
1943, p. 3898.) 


The bill, as reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee, authorized the 
Board’s Chairman to issue interim stay 
orders enforceable in court—Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, S. 796, Re- 
port No. 440. 

The conference committee had reached 
an agreement to include a provision that 
the Board’s orders should be final and 
subject to court review on questions of 
law. 

However, on May 9, 1943, shortly before 
the bill was reported out by the confer- 
ence committee, William H. Davis, the 
Chairman of the National War Labor 
Board, wrote to Senator Van Nuys, a 
member of the committee. He argued 
against the inclusion of any provision 
for enforcement of judicial review of 
Board decisions and recommended that 
the Board be permitted to function as it 
had in the past. 

In his letter, Chairman Davis ex- 
plained the Board’s procedure and the 
success which the Board had had in the 
handling of disputes on the basis of 
voluntary compliance. He pointed out 
that in the 16 months of its existence, 
the Board had handled 736 labor disputes 
involving some 3,000,000 workers, and 
that in only 6 cases had the Board found 
it necessary to report to the President its 
inability to obtain voluntary compliance 
with its orders. Chairman Davis then 
continued as follows: 

This record of compliance indicates that no 


legal change in the status of the Board’s 
orders is necessary. 

These orders are in reality mere declara- 
tions of the equities of each industrial dis- 
pute, as determined by a tripartite body in 
which industry, labor, and the public share 
equal responsibility; and the appeal of the 
Board is to the moral obligation of employers 
and workers to abide by the no-strike, no- 
lock-out agreement and in conformance 
therewith to carry out the directives of the 
tribunal created under that agreement by 
the Commander in Chief. 

Since the bill does not, as we understand 
it, permit the Board to seek enforcement 
of its orders in the court, the Board's orders 
are to remain, as we think they should 
remain, without specific legal sanctions. 
This being the case, it would seem to us 
inconsistent to extend to losing parties the 
privilege of delaying the outcome by taking 
the case into court for review * * *. 

For all of these reasons, we respectfully 
submit that for the duration of the war it 
would be in the best interests of the coun- 
try to permit the War Labor Board to func- 
tion as it has in the past 16 months, without 
the right to apply the courts for legal 
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sanctions and without being subject to court 
review of its decisions. 


The conference committee acted spe- 
cifically upon Chairman Davis’ recom- 
mendation and eliminated from the bill 
any provision for judicial review. As 
Senator DANWAHER, a dissenting member 
of the conference committee, stated to 
the Senate: 


That letter, Mr. President, was read to the 
conference on Wednesday last. Whatever 
action had been taken with reference to 
any appeal or review of action by the War 
Labor Board on a previous day was there- 
upon rescinded. Efforts were made to try 
to have an appeal provision refer only to 
those cases in which plant seizure actually 
had occurred. Those efforts were defeated. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 14, 1943, p. 
5812.) 


The conference committee’s elimina- 
tion of any provision for judicial review, 
which was fully discussed -on the floor 
of Congress, shows the adoption by Con- 
gress of the recommendation by Chair- 
man Davis. See, for example, statements 
of Senator AUSTIN, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, June 12, 1943, at pages 5723-5724; 
Senator CONNALLY, at pages 5754-5755 
and 5791-5792; Senator DANAHER, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, June 14, 1943, at 
pages 5811-5812. See also, idem, at 
pages 5794-5795. 

Senator DANAHER, in emphasizing his 
objection to the conference report be- 
cause of the omission of any provision 
for judicial review, stated to the Senate: 

Mr. President, when the bill left the Sen- 
ate, before the House acted, the Members of 
the Senate who believed that there should 
not be an interruption of production neces- 
sary for the effective prosecution of the war, 
had taken into account not only the possible 
seizure, which we would have authorized, 
but also, Mr. President, the fact that we 
would have authorized either management or 
the employees to seek redress of their griev- 
ances through the National War Labor Board. 
We would have authorized the Board to issue 
subpenas and to bring the respective parties 
before it. We would have authorized the 
Board to decide the dispute. We would have 
authorized an appeal by either side. I say 
“appeal”; “a petition for review,“ perhaps, is 
more apropos. On a question of law. only was 
the decision of the Board to be surveyed or 
reviewed; but, Mr. President, at least the 
right of review was preserved in the statute. 

Now, Mr. President, for the first time in 
the history of American industrial relations 
between employer and employees, both em- 
Ployer and employee, so far as the statute is 
concerned, are being denied a right of access 
to the courts of the United States with ref- 
erence to the subject matter of dispute. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 12, 1943, p. 
5776.) 


Particularly significant is a colloquy 
which occurred in the course of the Sen- 
ate debate between Senator Tuomas of 
Utah and Senator Connatiy, chairman 
of the conference committee and co- 
author of the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Senator THomas of Utah, apparently un- 
der misapprehension as to what the pro- 
visions of the conference committee bill 
were, expressed his fear that the bill pro- 
vided for recourse to the courts in con- 
nection with labor disputes and proceed- 
ings before the Board. Senator Con- 
NALLY reassured him—CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of June 12, 1943, pages 5754-5755: 

I think I speak for the Senator from Vere 
mont and the Senator from New Mexico and 
the Senator from Connecticut and also the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. Van Nuys], al- 
though he is not present, when I say that 
there is no jurisdiction whatever conferred 
by this bill providing for resort to the United 
States district court, except the one men- 
tioned by the Senator from Connecticut— 


Under section 8, relating to strike 
notices— 


which is merely the right to go there for a 
civil action for damages, and no jurisdiction 
whatever is given over labor disputes. Does 
that answer the Senator? 

Mr. THomas of Utah. I thank the Senator 
for making that statement, and I hope it will 
satisfy the lawyers of the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure it will. 


Thus the legislative history of the War 
Labor Disputes Act shows in two ways 
that directive orders of the War Labor 
Board are not enforceable in the courts. 
First, there was the specific elimination 
of provisions for judicial review and en- 
forcement; and second, there was the 
indicated acceptance of Chairman Davis’ 
request that War Labor Board directive 
orders remain in the same advisory 
status as they had previously been un- 
der Executive Order 9017. 

In this latter connection it may be 
noted that Judge Coleman of the Mary- 
land District Court and Mr. Justice 
O'Donoghue of the District of Columbia 
District Court have both held that or- 
ders of the War Labor Board under Ex- 
ecutive Order 9017 are advisory only and 
do not fix or establish legal obligations. 
Baltimore Transit Co. v. Flynn (50 F. 
Supp. 382, D. C., D. Md.); Employers 
Group of Motor Freight Carriers et al. 
v. National War Labor Board et al. 
(U. S. D. C., District of Columbia). Of 
course, if there is no legal obligation fixed 
by a directive order of the Board, there is 
no basis for enforcement by judicial pro- 
cedures. 

In the Baltimore Transit Co. case 
Judge Coleman described the nature of 
the War Labor Board orders under Ex- 
ecutive Order 9017 as follows: 


We believe in the present case that this is 
substantially the true status of the Board. 
It does not exist as a tribunal to determine 
the legal rights and obligations of employer 
and employee, or to protect and enforce such 
rights, but merely to decide how such rights, 
in the Board’s opinion, are to be exercised in 
the public interest in view of the state of 
war. Its creation and jurisdiction are not 
based upon any express statutory authority, 
in spite of what is said in the preamble of 
Executive Order No. 9017, creating it. The 
function of the Board is to give expression 
of its views of the moral obligation on each 
side to the controversy, as members of so- 
ciety, to agree upon a basis for cooperation 
in the public interest. The jurisdiction and 
power of the Board to direct parties to do 
what it deems they should do in such inter- 
est is not limited by their constitutional or 
legal right to refuse to do it. There is no 
constraint upon the parties to do what the 
Board may decide they should do, except 
moral constraint. See Pennsylvania R. Co. 
v. Untted States Railroad Labor Board (261 
U. S. 72, 43 S. Ct. 278, 67 L. ed. 536); Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System and Allied Lines 
Federation v. Pennsylvania R. Co. (267 U. S. 
203, 45 S. Ct. 307, 69 L. ed. 574); Robertson 
v. Railroad Labor Board (268 U. S. 619, 45 
8. Ct. 621, 69 L. ed. 1119). See also Virginian 
R. R. Co. v. System Federation (300 U. S. 515, 
57 S. Ct. 592, 81 L. ed. 789), 
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The language of Executive Order $017 
is substantially the same as the language 
of section 7 of the War Labor Disputes 
Act. However, it was more difficult for 
Judge Coleman and Mr. Justice O’Don- 
oghue to reach the result of non- 
enforceability under Executive Order 
9017 than it would have been to reach 
that result under the War Labor Disputes 
Act, for Executive Order 9017 was not 
preceded by a legislative history defi- 
nitely indicating rejection of court en- 
forceability. 

The decision of Judge Druffel in 
United States Gypsum Co. v. National 
War Labor Board et al. (U. S. D. C., 
District of Columbia), was probably 
based upon the theory that orders of 
the War Labor Board under Executive 
Order $017 do fix legal rights. His de- 
cision made from the bench and without 
opinion is now pending for review by 
the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals upon the application by the Gov- 
ernment for the allowance of a special 
appeal which was promptly granted by 
that court. In the case of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. v. National War Labor Board 
et al. (U. S. D. C., District of Columbia, 
Civil Action No. 21483), Mr. Justice 
Goldsborough held that War Labor 
Board directive orders under the War 
Labor Disputes Act do fix legal rights, 
and stated by way of dictum that such 
orders could be enforced in the courts. 
His opinion, which was delivered orally 
at the close of argument, shows no anal- 
ysis of the various provisions of the War 
Labor Disputes Act, and no considera- 
tion of the legislative history of that act 
and the precedents under Executive Or- 
der 9017. The Government has peti- 
tioned to the court of appeals for the 
allowance of a discretionary appeal from 
Mr. Justice Goldsborough’s interlocu- 
tory order denying the Government’s 
motion to dismiss. That application is 
now pending in the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DELANEY. I think that in the 
Committee on Rules the gentleman and 
I fought side by side in an effort to defeat 
this rule. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. My 
statement was only that no other Mem- 
ber was opposing the adoption of the 
rule by any statement on the floor. 

Mr, DELANEY. I wanted to have that 
correction made. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. May I observe 
that some of the proponents of this reso- 
lution have made statements which show 
that in their minds they have arrived at 
a decision and no matter what the evi- 
dence is they will not be convinced that 
the Government was right. I submit 
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that with this attitude in their minds, 
some Members have already found that 
the Government was wrong. Any inves- 
tigation should be approached with an 
attitude of first determining the facts 
and then arriving at a decision. 

Mr. CLARK. I want to add this one 
word further. If the Congress of the 
United States is going to undertake to 


investigate every Executive order it may 


be necessary to issue in the prosecution 
of this war, you may look for a slow- 
down far beyond anything the Nation 
has so far seen. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 5 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
considering this resolution we do not 
have before us any questions as to labor 
unions, or whether they have been right 
or wrong in their dealings with Mont- 
gomery Ward; neither are we to decide 
whether Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
its head, Mr. Avery, have been right or 
wrong, or whether the War Labor Board 
should or should not have issued its or- 
der, or whether the action taken by it 
was proper or improper. In fact, we are 
not even being called upon to pass here 
and now upon either the propriety or the 
legality of the action taken by Attorney 
General Biddle in using the military 
forces in seizing the Montgomery Ward 
& Co. plant and ejecting its officials there- 
from, although I have my own fixed 
opinion regarding such action and believe 
it to have been unconstitutional and un- 
American. 

The only question we actually have 
before us now is whether the Congress 
should investigate the whole situation 
and, based upon the facts obtained from 
such investigation, take such action as 
it may: deem necessary to protect the 
interests cf the people. 

The Congress of the United States is 
the representative agency of the people 
of America. The people of America to- 
day, I think, almost unanimously desire 
that this whole situation, and others like 
it, be investigated. Then if it is deter- 
mined, after full investigation, or after 
full review by the courts, that some other 
legislative action is necessary, or that 
perhaps even a constitutional amend- 
ment should be submitted to the various 
States, it is our duty and our responsi- 
bility, as the Congress, to take that action 
in the name of the people we represent. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Smity]. I originally contemplated 
yielding him 5 minutes, but in view of the 
fact that he is getting 5 minutes on the 
other side and I was obliged to yield an 
additional 2 minutes to another member 
of the committee, I do not have any more 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein certain extracts and quo- 
tations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the storm of protest that has been 
aroused in the country by the seizure of 
the Montgomery Ward plant has been 
surprising to some of us in this House 
who for some time past have been call- 
ing attention to the progressive en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
through bureaucratic autocracy upon 


the constitutional rights of citizens. ` 


This seizure has aroused so much fear 
and apprehension on the part of the 
public that Congress can do no less than 
conduct a thorough investigation of the 
law and the facts and, if necessary, spell 
out into law in plain unequivocal terms 
limitations and restrictions upon the 
war powers granted the executive de- 
partment during the present emergency 
so that the American people may again 
rest assured in their rights under the 
fourth amendment, to be “secure in their 


persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures.” 


The sudden change of front by some 
of those who so vigorously opposed this 
investigation when it was first offered, 
and the attempt to smear Montgomery 
Ward & Co. is convincing evidence that 
there is a deliberate purpose to turn this 
investigation into a persecution of the 
victim who has already been deprived of 
its property by force and under very 
questionable circumstances. I trust that 
whatever committee is appointed will 
not lend itself to that scheme to divert 
attention from the real facts by blacken- 
ing the character and smearing the repu- 
tation of the business concern that has 
been the victim of what the country re- 
gards as a high-handed and unlawful 
effort by the Government to compel a 
private business concern to violate the 
National Labor Relations Act and deliver 
its employees into bondage to the C. I. O. 

The country wants the facts and only 
the material facts that led to the seizure, 
and to know by what authority of law 
was private property seized by the Gov- 
_ ernment in apparent violation of the 
constitutional rights of the owners. 
With that in view, I submit these ob- 
servations on, first, the facts in the case 
and, second, on the question of legal au- 
thority for the seizure. 

It has been charged on the one side 
and denied on the other that Montgom- 
ery Ward is violently antiunion. That 
has nothing to do with the case. When 
a citizen has been deprived of his lawful 
property without due process, it is no 
defense to assert that he once slapped 
his mother-in-law, or was accused of 
being a horse thief. I shall, therefore, 
not seek to affirm or deny such frivolous 
accusations. 

The following, however, is, I believe, 
a fairly accurate if brief statement of the 
facts: 

Montgomery Ward in December 1942 
Was compelled against its will and under 
duress from the Government to sign a 
contract with the C. I. O. for 1 year, 
under which it was required to discharge 
any employee who was a member of the 
C. I. O. 15 days after the date of the con- 
tract unless he paid the union dues de- 
manded by the union, and the same rule 
applied to any employee who might 
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thereafter join the union. The em- 
ployer, in addition, was required to de- 
duct such dues from the wages of the 
employee, if requested by him, and pay 
the same to the union. In November 
1943, about 6 weeks prior to the expira- 
tion of the contract, Montgomery Ward, 
having reason to believe that the C. I. O. 
no longer represented a majority of its 
employees, notified the union in writing 
that the contract would not be renewed 
after its termination. The National 
Labor Relations Act makes it unlawful 
for Ward’s to recognize the C. I. O. union 
unless it represented a majority of the 
employees. In a subsequent negotia- 
tion with the union, Ward’s claimed that 
in two of the seven units of the company 
involved in Chicago, the check-off rec- 
ords clearly indicated that the C. I. O. 
represented less than 20 percent of its 
employees instead of the 50 percent re- 
quired by law, and offered to recognize 
the union in the five other plants and 
to recognize the union in the other two 
plants if the National Labor Relations 
Board should, upon investigation, certify 
that it actually did represent a majority 
of the employees. 

The union refused this offer, appealed 
to the War Labor Board, and that Board, 
some 6 weeks after the expiration of the 
contract, ordered Ward’s to extend the 
life of the contract and recognize the 
C. I. O. as the bargaining agent until the 
National Labor Relations Board should 
determine by an election whether the 
C. I. O. actually did represent a major- 
ity. Ward's refused to obey this order 
on the grounds, among others, that to do 
so would require it to violate the pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and would compel it to discharge all 
employees who had withdrawn from the 
union since the contract expired. In 
the meantime a strike was called which, 
however, was ineffective in closing the 
business. I am told that some days be- 
fore the strike ended, the teamsters’ 
union refused to recognize it any longer 
and thereafter the movement of goods 
in and out of Ward’s was in nowise 
interrupted, that all orders of the busi- 
ness were filled, and that at the time of 
the seizure there was no backlog of un- 
filled orders. Upon Ward’s refusal to 
comply with the order of the War Labor 
Board, the President ordered the prop- 
erties taken over by the Secretary of 
Commerce. I insert as part of my re- 
marks the telegram of Sewell Avery, 
president of Ward’s, to the President, 
setting forth his reasons for refusal to 
comply with the order. None of the 
branches of Ward’s in Chicago are in any 
way engaged in the mining, manufac- 
ture, or production of anything. Their 
sole business is the sale and distribution 
of miscellaneous merchandise at retail. 
Agents of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States appeared at the office of the presi- 
dent of Ward’s and demanded possession 
of the property and premises, which was 
refused. They then secured the assist- 
ance of the United States marshal, who 
made a similar demand which was re- 
fused. Thereupon, they brought on a 
contingent ‘of the United States Army 
and repeated the demands which were 
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again refused, and thereupon a detail of 
soldiers was ordered to, and did, bodily 
eject the president of the company from 
the premises, and deposited him on the 
sidewalks of Chicago. My information 
is that there were no casualties as a re- 
sult of this engagement. 

From these facts, it is obvious that the 
entire controversy and subsequent seizure 
were wholly the result of the effort of the 
War Labor Board to force the company 
to bow to the will and demands of the 
C. I. O., and had not the remotest con- 
nection with the war effort. 

Now the questions that the public 
wants answered are these: 

By what authority can the War Labor 
Board or the President or any other Gov- 
ernment official command the United 
States Army to take private property not 
in any way directly concerned with the 
war effort; and further, 8 

If it is lawful to take Ward’s retail 
store, then where do we go from there, 
and what should be done to protect citi- 
zens in the right guaranteed by the 
fourth amendment to “be secure in their 


persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures”? 


To answer these questions, we must 
discuss the extent of the powers of the 
President in time of war. These powers, 
whatever they may be, can be derived 
from only one of two sources. First, the 
powers given to the President under the 
Constitution; and second, the powers 
which Congress, through the enactment 
of constitutional legislation, has vested 
in the President during the emergency. 
I will discuss these powers as briefly as 
possible in the order mentioned. 

What are the powers of the President 
under the Constitution in time of war? 
There are only two clauses in the Con- 
stitution that would seem to bear upon 
the subject; namely, section 2 which pro- 
vides that— 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several States 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States. 


And section 3 which provides that— 


He shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 


The provision naming the President as 
Commander in Chief carries no powers 
other than those incident to his military 
authority. 

The provision to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed obviously and plainly 
has reference to such laws as are passed 
by the Congress. Whatever these pow- 
ers may be, they are limited by the later 
amendments to the Constitution; name- 
ly, the fifth amendment, which provides 
that— 


No person shall * è de deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just compensation. 


And the tenth amendment, which pro- 
vides that— 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 
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On the other hand, the Constitution, 
while withholding from the President 
any broad grant of power in time of war, 
specifically lodges those powers in the 
people’s Congress. .In the Congress is 
lodged power under the Constitution 
to— 

Provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and to make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies; 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


The best summation of Executive 
power in time of war is contained in the 
language of the Supreme Court in the fa- 
mous Milligan case that has been the law 
in this country since shortly after the 
Civil War. I quote from that decision: 

The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, 
involving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great exigencies of government. 
Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or 
despotism, but the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false, for the Govern- 
ment, within the Constitution, has all the 
powers granted to it, which are necessary to 
preserve its existence, as has been happily 
proved by the result of the great effort to 
throw off Its just authority. 


Press reports indicate that the Attor- 
ney General has argued that the Presi- 
dent in time of war has a broad reservoir 
of powers inherent in the office which he 
occupies. Certainly no support is found 
for that contention in the provisions of 
the Constitution quoted. It is much 
easier to find specious argument that the 
Executive power is unlimited than to find 
authority to support such a philosophy. 
If the President had no power under the 
Constitution to seize Ward’s retail store, 
then the power, if it exists, must be found 

in some constitutional act of Congress 
which clearly clothed him with that 
power. It has been argued that the 
power is derived from section 3 of the 
War Labor Disputes Act, commonly 
known as the Connally-Smith Act. 
Doubtless the Members of the House and 
Senate who voted to pass the act over 
the President’s veto have been aston- 
ished that the executive departments of 
the Government should have undertaken 
to so distort and misconstrue the lan- 
guage of the act as to find authority for 
the Leizure of private property in nowise 
engaged in the production of supplies for 
the armed forces. The language in 
question is as follows: 
Section 9 of the Selective Training and 


Service Act of 1940 is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“The power of the President under the 
foregoing provisions of this section to take 
immediate possession of any plant upon a 
failure to comply with any such provisions, 
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and the authority granted by this section for 
the use and operation by the United States 
or in its interests of any plant of which pos- 
session is so taken, shall also apply as here- 
inafter provided to any plant, mine, or facil- 
ity equipped for the manufacture, production, 
or mining of any articles or materials which 
may be required for the war effort or which 
may be useful in connection therewith. Such 
power and authority may be exercised by the 
President through such department or agency 
of the Government as he may designate, and 
may be exercised with respect to any such 
plant, mine, or facility whenever the Presi- 
dent finds, after investigation, and proclaims 
that there is an interruption of the operation 
of such plant, mine, or facility as a result of 
a strike or other labor disturbance, that the 
war effort will be unduly impeded or delayed 
by such interruption, and that the exercise 
of such power and authority is necessary to 
insure the operation of such plant, mine, or 
facility in the interest of the war effort.” 


The language is specific and confines 
the seizure powers of the President to 
“any plant, mine, or facility equipped for 
the manufacture, production, or mining 
of any articles or materials which may 
be required for the war effort or which 
may be useful in connection therewith.” 

The language further restricts such 
seizures to where there is an interrup- 
tion of the operation of such plant, mine, 
or facility by reason of a labor disturb- 
ance that will unduly impede or delay the 
war effort and only then when it is nec- 
essary to exercise the power thus given to 
insure the operation of the plant, mine, 
or facility in the interest of the war ef- 
fort. Ido not believe that any mental 
processes remotely concerned with intel- 
lectual honesty could so distort the mean- 
ing of plain English as to construe this 
language to mean that the Congress in- 
tended to clothe the executive depart- 
ment of the Government with the power 
to indiscriminately seize private prop- 
erty not concerned with the war effort 
for the obvious and only purpose of com- 
pelling the owner to accede to the de- 
mands of a labor union. 

When the Ward controversy first 
arose, one of the distinguished members 
of the War Labor Board, perhaps more 
learned in the law than his colleagues, 
evidently did not entertain the present 
views because he was quoted as saying 
that Ward’s operation was not essential 
to the war effort and, therefore, if it did 
not comply with the Board’s orders, 
sanctions could be invoked that would 
compel it to cease operations without loss 
to the war effort. 

Apparently since that time, the shift- 
ing sands of legal opinion in the execu- 
tive department have veered sharply to 
the left, 

Until recent years, it has been a time- 
honored custom to revert to the debates 
in Congress to aid in the construction of 
language which is claimed to be doubt- 
ful. Apparently that technique is used 
in modern times only where the plain 
language is sought to be diverted to some 
construction other than that appearing 
on its face. If those who have been so 
diligently seeking to find some construc- 
tion of the Labor Disputes Act to justify 
seizures of private property would refer 
to the debates in the Senate where this 
provision was written, they would be com- 
pelled to concede that the law was never 
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intended to authorize the seizure such as 
has occurred in the Ward case. 

The committee hearings in the Senate 
where the bill originated, the statements 
in the committee and on the floor by 
Senator CONNALLY, the author of the pro- 
vision, and other Members of the Senate, 
conclusively show the intent of Congress 
to limit the power of seizure strictly to 
war plants producing supplies for the 
armed services. The debates leave no 
room for doubt or question as to the in- 
tent of Congress; that intent is further 
emphasized by the action of the Senate 
in striking out from the reasons author- 
izing the seizure, the words “or other 
cause.” 

In order that there may be no doubt 
in anybody’s mind as to the intent of 
Congress, I quote the following extracts 
from the RECORD: 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 
4, 1943, on pagé 3883, Senator Tarr said 
as follows: 

The Senator [Mr. DaNaner| has referred to 
one Instance which might be “or other cause.” 
However, is it not true that the President, 
under the broad language “or other cause,” 
might step into a plant and simply say, “We 
think we can operate this plant better than 
you are operating it.“ Might he not say, “We 
need more airplanes. We do not like the way 
you are producing, although you have com- 
plied with your contract. We think we can 
operate the plant better than you can.” 
Would not the language “or other cause” 
cover an instance of that kind? 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Record for the 
same day, on page 3884, Senator DANA- 
HER Said: 

I do not choose to argue the merits of the 
entire bill. I have not tried to cover the 
whole subject. I only emphasize to my col- 
leagues that the language of this clause is 
so broad, having in mind the objectives al- 
legedly sought for in the bill, that to my way 
of thinking we most assuredly should dis- 
approve the incorporation of any such lan- 
guage in this measure. I therefore ask that 
the amendment which I have offered be 
adopted, and that in line 11, on page 2, the 
words “or other cause” be stricken. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
same day and still on page 3884, Senator 
CONNALLY said: 


The words “or other cause” are what he 
seeks to strike out. The powers which are 
provided for by the bill cannot be exercised 
by the President until he makes that kind of 
a finding, and the plant has to be one which 
is equipped and suitable for the production 
of national defense articles. The fear about 
making a wholesale attack on property, as 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio, has no 
foundation in fact. The seven cases which 
were cited, and to which the Senator from 
Connecticut has referred, were all cases in 
which either the Army or the Navy took over 
plants, and within a very few days after 
they were taken over they were returned to 
their private owners. 


On page 3897 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 4, 1943, Senator Overton 
said: 


The pending question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DANAHER] to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute of the Senator 
from Texas Mr. CONNALLY], on page 2, line 
11, to strike out the words “or other cause.” 


On the roll call the yeas were 41 and 
the mays were 34—consequently, Mr. 
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DANAHER’s amendment to Mr. CoNNALLY’s 
amendment was agreed to. 


Testifying before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate, under date of 
November 21, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson said: 


I see nothing drastic in this measure at 
all. It does, of course, rest upon the founda- 
tion of national defense and I dare say the 
bill would not have been introduced but for 
the current interruptions which are now 
going on and have been going on for months 
in various plants which are vital to the 
national-defense program, 


Again: 


It is very clearly confined to the national 
defense in the national emergency, the 
equipping of the armed forces. 


Again Secretary Patterson said: 


Any suggestion that we have some far- 
reaching plan of taking over private indus- 
try of the country is just fantastic. 


Again, on page 19 of the hearing, 
Under Secretary Patterson was quoted 
as follows: 


These plants are plants that, for defense 
purposes, are serving the Government al- 
ready. The Army or Navy have the consum- 
ing interest, and the ones most vitally con- 
cerned in the continued production at the 
plants. 


Immediately thereafter Senator Con- 
NALLY said: 


The reason I asked you that question is 
some industrialists complain and say, “Oh, 
we do not want to have Government inter- 
fering in private business, in socializing 
these industries, taking over and interfering 
with private enterprise.” 


Senator CON NALLx further said in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 11, 1943, 
on page 5720: 


Let me say, furthermore, that the cardinal 
objective, the chief principle, back of the 
bill from the beginning was not the idea 
of hunting for some individual in an effort 
to put him in jail, but the objective was 
how best we could provide for the continuous 
operation of plants manufacturing muni- 
tions. 

* * © Mr. President, I was saying that 
the cardinal principle of this bill is to keep 
the plants going. 


Senator Austin, on page 5721 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 11, 1943, 
said: 


It is therefore the correct interpretation, 
I believe, as stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas, that the jurisdiction of the 
National War Labor Board covers war activ- 
ities and the settlement of disturbances and 
disagreements relating to wages and other 
terms of employment in war enterprises and 
in the performance of war contracts. 


The intent of everybody concerned 
with the legislation to confine it strictly 
to seizures of war plants is further em- 
phasized in the House hearings at page 
66, where William H. Davis, Chairman 
of the National War Labor Board, in 
proposing objections.to certain sections 
of the bill, testified as follows: 

With regard to the first items—that is, 
those which have to do with the operation 
of plants in the hands of the Government— 
we were very certain, from our practical, 
realistic experience, that section 12, which 
Proposed in effect that when the plant was 
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being operated by the Government, the Gov- 

ernment officer in charge could deal with the 
union in making a contract with the union 
for the Government, would have a disastrous 
effect if passed, for reasons which perhaps 
would not occur to one except from actual, 
practical experience. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, 
that if you are going to take one of these 
plants over—have the Government take it 
over—you do it because there is a dispute 
existing between the management and the 
employees, The only purpose of the Gov- 
ernment’s taking it over is to maintain war 
production until that dispute can be settled 
that is, the dispute between the manage- 
ment and the employees—and as soon as 
that dispute is settled, then the Government 
wants to return the plant to its owners. 


[Telegram] 
CHICAGO, ILL., April 25, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PresipENtT: We have your telegram of 
April 23, 1944. 

Ward’s welcomes the suggestion that an 
election be held at an early date to deter- 
mine the employees’ choice of representation. 
The question whether the union represents a 
majority of the employees in Ward's mail- 
order house and store in Chicago has been 
pending since November 16, 1943. Ward’s 
has repeatedly urged a prompt determination 
of this question, and has publicly announced 
a readiness to the union when proof 
of its representation is presented. Although 
over 5 months have elapsed since the ques- 
tion arose, the union has refused to show 
that it is the majority choice of the employees 
by either a card check or an election. 

Ward’s will continue to observe the wages, 
hours, and related terms of employment as 
they were befdre the expiration of the former 
contract. Ward’s has made no change in 
any of these conditions since December 8, 
1942, and could not do so under the wage- 
stabilization law without prior governmental 
approval. 

Your assertion that the strike is inter- 
fering with the distribution of essential goods 
is based upon misinformation. On April 13, 
the United States post office, presumably 
acting on orders from Washington, removed 
its 70 employees from the mail-order house. 
For more than 30 years the post office had 
nraintained this department for the purpose 
of handling parcel-post shipments to Ward's 
customers. On April 17, the United States 
post office refused to deliver to Ward's in- 
coming parcels from customers. on which 
postage had been fully paid. Despite the 
assistance given to the strike by the Unifed 
States post office, Ward's store has been open 
for business during the usual hours each day 
since the strike began and Ward’s is up to 
date in the filling of mail orders. 

Although Ward’s welcomes an early elec- 
tion, Ward’s cannot, under the law, grant 
special privileges to the union pending the 
election. To grant maintenance of union 
membership before the election is held, as the 
War Labor Board has ordered, would not only 
violate the employees’ fundamental liberty 
of free choice but it would also permit the 
union to demand the discharge of all the 
employees who have resigned from the union 
since December 8, 1943. Compliance with 
the Board's order would thus make a mockery 
of the democratic right of employees to 
choose their bargaining representatives freely 
and without interference. 

By ordering the retroactive reinstatement 
of maintenance of membership, the War 
Labor Board has demonstrated its utterly un- 
fair character, and its complete disregard of 
the command of Congress that its orders 
conform to the National Labor Relations Act. 

Ward's experience with the War Labor 
Board over a period of 2 years has convinced 
Ward's that the Board is a means by which 
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special privileges are granted to labor unions. 
The union members of the War Labor Board 
are men chosen for leadership by the unions, 
and have actually advanced the interests of 
the unions. The so-called public members 
have consistently joined with the union 
members to support the demands of organ- 
ized labor. The so-called industry mem- 
bers are committed to a policy of supporting 
the majority vote of the union members and 
the union-dominated public members. 

The War Labor Board has always claimed 
that its orders are law and must be obeyed. 
It has coerced innumerable employers into 
acceptance of its orders by threatening the 
seizure of their businesses. 

When Ward’s brought suit to have the 
Board’s orders declared illegal, the Board 
asked the courts to dismiss the case. In 
direct contradiction to its previous claims 
of power, the Board’s plea to the court was 
that its orders were not legally binding, but 
were only advice which Ward's need not 
accept. The purpose of this plea was to deny 
Ward's a trial before the courts. The issues 
raised by Ward’s case against the War Labor 
Board are judicial questions which under the 
Constitution only the courts may decide. 
The War Labor Board, by asking you to force 
Ward's to comply with its order while seek- 
ing to deprive Ward’s of an opportunity for 
a hearing in the courts, has demonstrated its 
lack of respect for our Constitution and the 
fundamental rights which the Constitution 
guarantees, 

Your assertion that, if Ward's does not ac- 
cept your direction, you will take further 
action, has been construed by the press to 
threaten the seizure of Ward's plant and 
business, 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to the people the protection of 
those fundamental rights without which 
there can be no liberty. Under the Consti- 
tution, Congress is the sole law-making 
authority. Neither the President of the 
United States nor any other official has the 
legal right to seize any business or property 
either in time of peace or in time of war 
unless Congress has expressly given him the 
power to do so. 

Congress has given the President no power 
to seize the nonwar business of Montgomery 
Ward. Any seizure of Ward’s plant or 
business would be in complete disregard of 
the Constitution which the President is 
sworn to uphold and defend. 

Ward's has violated no law nor denied to 
the union any privilege to which it is legally 
entitled. 

Respectfully, 
MONTGOMERY Warp & Co., 
SEWELL Avery, President. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I had 
intended not to enter into this debate, 
because it is quite obvious to me that the 
minds of the Members are pretty well 
made up and I doubt whether anything 
I might say would add much. But I 
cannot resist saying at this point that I 
do not believe the Congress of the United 
States in anything that it has done be- 
fore our involvement in the war or sub- 
sequent to our involvement in the war 
has undertaken to repeal or annul the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States. We could not do that if 
we wanted to. I say, as our courts have 
said time and again, that the Constitu- 
tion covers with the mantle and shield 
of its protection the rights of the people 
of this country in war as in peace. No 
more pernicious doctrine could be urged 
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than that in the great exigencies which 
confront this country from time to time, 
the clear mandate of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights shall be super- 
seded or destroyed. Who is right and 
who is wrong in respect to the labor con- 
troversy is not the essential issue. The 
essential issue is the procedure and ac- 
tion taken. Martial law had not been 
declared in Illinois. Illinois and the city 
of Chicago, III., was in no theater of war. 
I know also that the courts of the State 
of Illinois and of the United States there 
located were open and operating. So if 
it can be contended, although I seriously 
challenge the contention, that the cir- 
cumstances were such that legal and 
lawful action could be taken against 
Montgomery Ward and its president and 
officers, then why in heaven's name was 
not resort had to the civil processes and 
the courts of the United States open and 
operating there? If Mr. Avery was sub- 
ject to eviction, then I take it the courts 
could so determine. That, to my mind, 
5 the serious question that is involved 
ere, 

And to my mind, further, Mr. Biddle, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States—and incidentally I assume he 
represents all the people and not any one 
person or any one administration—in 
fact did admit in his view of it that there 
is a legal remedy when he went into the 
courts, not before the use of the military 
might of this country to evict the presi- 
dent of that company from his office in 
the establishment where he was engaged, 
but after that eviction took place. After 
the seizure, the Attorney General went 
into the courts and obtained a temporary 
restraining order to restrain Mr. Avery 
as against the Government from exercis- 
ing any control or authority. Now, then, 
if that could be asserted after the seiz- 
ure, why could it not have been asserted 
before the seizure? The courts were 
there. Why did not the Attorney Gen- 
eral seek in the courts the remedy that 
is urged by him as being available in this 
circumstance instead of enlisting the 
power and might of the United States 
Army? Had that been done, and had 
such a rule been issued by the courts or 
had such an order been entered by the 
courts, then there is no question in my 
mind but what any law-abiding citizen 
of the land would abide by that order so 
long as it stood as the order of the court. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is a 
lawyer of great ability, but even in peace- 
time when Government agents seize the 
property of citizens, they seize it first and 
file a libel suit against it afterward. 
Even in peacetime and aside from the 
question of war, the gentleman, I know, 
as every other lawyer in this Chamber, 
has gone into court to recover the prop- 
erty of citizens which was alleged to 
have been wrongfully seized. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now I yielded, but I 
did not yield for a speech, 

You say he has gone into court. Cer- 
tainly he has gone into court. He has 
obtained the process.that is served by the 
officers of the land, the civil officers of the 
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land to put him in possession of the prop- 
erty if the court so orders, and to my 
mind it is entirely different from using 
the military might of the country to seize 
an establishment and to evict a man from 
his office and deprive him of his property 
before any process at all had been filed 
in the courts. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. y 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
when he read to you the declaration of 


_war that was passed by this House on 


December 8, 1941, 

Let me say that on December 11, 1941, 
this House passed a resolution declaring 
war on Germany which reads as follows: 

Whereas the Government of Germany had 
formally declared war against the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States of 
America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Government 
of Germany which has thus been thrust upon 
the United States is hereby formally declared; 
and the President is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and mili- 
tary forces of the United States and the re- 
sources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Government of Germany; and to 
bring the conflict to a successful termination, 
all of the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States. 


If you pass this resolution today rela- 
tive to the Montgomery Ward contro- 
versy then you should amend the declara- 
tion of war against Japan and the 
declaration of war against Germany to 
read: 

And to bring the conflict to a successful 
termination all of the resources of the coun- 
try are hereby pledged by the Congress of 
the United States except those of Montgomery 
Ward. 


That is, in effect, what you are doing 
here today. The resources of our coun- 
try, our lives and personal property, are 
pledged to a successful termination of 
the global war in which we are engaged, 
except those of this great corporation. 

All citizens have had to make sacri- 
fices; labor has made sacrifices and so 
has industry. This war has caused the 
establishment of procedures that we un- 
doubtedly would not have in peacetimes, 
but labor, industry, and the American 
people generally know that the impor- 
tant thing is to win the war. 

It has been said here today that the 
Government should have gone to court 
before it seized the Montgomery Ward 
plant and taken over the plant through 
court procedure. Let me tell my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
HaLLeck] who has been laboring that 
point that the War Labor Disputes Act 
contains no provision for court procedure 
to take over plants. The power is vested 
solely in the President of the United 
States. It is not even vested in the War 
Labor Board, for all that the War Labor 
Board can do, in the event that its di- 
rectives are ignored, is to certify the dis- 
putes to the President. 

When the War Labor Disputes Act 
passed the House, it was known that 
we could not follow court procedure in 
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any seizures for the reason that we were 
so pressed for war material that the slow, 
tedious processes of the court would not 
meet the situation. We could not afford, 
in the midst of war, to let strikes and 
lock-outs continue while the disputes 
were being litigated. The factories had 
to be kept going, the war material had to 
be produced, regardless of disputes be- 
tween management and labor and if 
management and labor could not settle 
their disputes under the machinery set 
up by Congress, then we provided that 
the plants should be taken over and 
operated by the Government, so as to 
eliminate any cessation of manufactur- 
ing and keep the flow of supplies moving 
to our troops, 

It has been said here today that since 
the Government started action against 
Montgomery Ward, after the seizure, it 
could have done it prior to the seizure. 
The answer is simple. The pending ac- 
tion of the Government is not for the 
seizure of the property; it is to restrain 
the defendants from interfering with 
the operation of the plant by the United 
States Government. I venture to say 
that by the time the case goes through 
the higher courts, months and perhaps 
years will have elapsed. 

Meanwhile the strike at the plant in 
Chicago, fomented by the refusal of the 
Montgomery Ward officials to obey the 
law, would have spread to the detriment 
of the war effort. At the time of the 
seizure, the strike was spreading, deliv- 
eries were not being made, the teamsters 
union and the railroad brotherhoods 
were refusing to handle Montgomery 
Ward shipments and unless quick, ener- 
getic, and drastic action was taken, no 
one could tell how far the strike would 


go. 

It is at that emergency action at which 
this resolution is aimed, an action which 
this Congress authorized by law and the 
validity of which it now attacks. 

Under our system of government the 
courts determine the legality of acts. 
But today this House seeks to supersede 
the court. The very ones who a few 
years ago were protesting against pack- 
ing the Supreme Court by the President 
are today resorting to procedure that is 
infinitely worse. I had no sympathy 
with the proposal to pack the Supreme 
Court, but I have less regard for this 
procedure which seeks, by congressional 
action to bludgeon the Court into a de- 
cision not based on the facts, but upon 
the feelings of this House, to whom the 
facts are not known. When did this 
body become a court of appeals? Every 
time the President of the United States, 
in the conduct of the war, acts either 
under his constitutional authority or un- 
der powers granted to him by Congress 
are we to have investigating committees 
to determine the facts upon which he 
has acted? ; 

It has been charged here today that 
private property was forcibly seized by 
the Government and contrary to law. 
What are the facts? 

The facts are these: The Montgomery 
Ward & Co., of Chicago, is a great busi- 
ness corporation, doing a half billion dol- 
lars of business annually, and employs 
approximately 75,000 persons, Besides its 
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retail mail-order business it owns and 
operates 4 factories that manufac- 
ture paint and supply farm equipment, 
and 1 factory which makes gun mounts, 
carburetors, and propeller parts. 

Is there a doubt in the mind of anyone 
here that these articles are not essential 
to the war effort? Day after day I have 
heard the Members from agricultural 
districts complain that their constitu- 
ents could not get sufficient farm equip- 
ment. I should like to hear the explana- 
tion that they make to their constitu- 
ents, when it is learned of their sym- 
pathy for Montgomery Ward and for 
Sewell Avery, its president, who forced a 
Strike that impeded the manufacture 
and delivery of farm equipment. 

Can there be any doubt in the mind of 
anyone here that gun mounts, carbure- 
tors, and propeller parts are necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war? There is no possible doubt that 
Montgomery Ward was at the time of its 
seizure engaged not only in retail mer- 
chandising, but in actual war work. 

What, then, was to be done when 
Montgomery Ward precipitated a strike 
by refusing to obey the order of the War 
Labor Board that the contract which 
Montgomery Ward had with the labor 
union for a year past should be continued 
in status quo for a period of 30 days un- 
til an election could be held to deter- 
mine whether the union actually was 
the collective-bargaining agent of the 
employees. 

Not for 30 days would Sewell Avery, 
president of Montgomery Ward, continue 
the contract to determine whether the 
union was the collective-bargaining 
agent. “Not for 30 days—no; not for 1 
day. Sewell Avery and Montgomery 
Ward commenced discharging em- 
ployees. Sewell Avery and the great 
Montgomery Ward concern cared not a 
whit whether the farmers got farm 
equipment; Sewell Avery and the great 
Montgomery Ward concern that does a 
half billion dollars of business a year 
gave not a thought to our soldiers, sailors, 
and aviators who needed the gun 
mounts, carburetors, and propeller parts 
manufactured by Montgomery Ward, 
even though these same soldiers, sailors, 
and aviators were fighting to defend this 
great country, where Montgomery Ward 
has made millions of dollars in profit, 
Look over the dividends declared by 
Montgomery Ward, and look at the sala- 
ries paid to the officers of Montgomery 
Ward during these war years, and your 
blood will boil when you think of their 
unpatriotic—nay, I shall go further and 
call it treasonable action—in hampering 
the war effort by forcing a strike. 

Mr, Speaker, it is axiomatic that where 
a state of facts has been established it is 
presumed to continue until the contrary 
is proved. The union had been certi- 
fied.as the bargaining agent by the War 
Labor Board, a contract had been entered 
into and fulfilled, and when the time 
came for the renewal of the contract, 
Montgomery Ward refused to continue 
to recognize the union. Not only would 
Montgomery Ward not accept the union 
which had been certified, but it would 
not even permit the status quo to remain 
for 30 days to give the National Labor 
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Relations Board a chance to pass on the 
point that the employees were no longer 
represented by the union. 

On April 5, 1944, by final directive 
order, and after two public hearings the 
industry members joined with the labor 
and public members in condemning as 
unfair the action of the company in 
refusing to continue the status quo of the 
contract. Montgomery Ward defied the 
Board; it defied the Congress of the 
United States, which passed the law 
under which the Labor Board operates; 
it defied the President of the United 
States. 

This willful man, Sewell Avery, and his 
great corporation, Montgomery Ward, 
thought themselves superior to the law 
and beyond its pale. The War Labor 
Disputes Act, in the opinion of Mr. Avery, 
should only be enforced against labor and 
not—oh, by no means—against a power- 
ful corporation. 

It was only after this open defiance of 
the Congress, of the War Labor Board 
which it had established, and of the 
President of the United States in whom 
Congress, by specific statute, had placed 
the power of seizure, that the President 
issued his directive to Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones to seize the properties 
of Montgomery Ward. 

Secretary Jones issued the necessary 
instructions to Under Secretary Wayne 
C. Taylor to execute the order of the 
President of the United States. Mr. 
Taylor called upon Avery in the latter's 
office in Chicago and served him with a 
certified order of the President of the 
United States directing him to take pos- 
session. With a defiance that is un- 
paralleled and with a contempt for the 
high office of the United States this will- 
ful, domineering man again defied the 
Government and stated that the United 
States Government could get possession 
only by force. He held higher his so- 
called obligations to the stockholders of 
Montgomery Ward, upon whose votes he 
would depend for his position and salary 
as president of the company, than his 
obligation to his country in her terrible 
hour of need, and his obligations as a 
decent American for the men in service 
who are fighting to defend that country. 

Strange as it may seem there are some 
who applaud the action of Avery, but I 
say with deep conviction that no man will 
be looked upon with greater scorn and 
contempt by his fellow industrialists 
when the full facts are known by the 
American people than this same Sewell 
Avery. 

After Avery's first refusal to recognize 
the order of the President presented by 
Mr. Taylor, Secretary Jones instructed 
Mr. Taylor to obtain the assistance of the 
United States marshal’s office, take pos- 
session of the plant, and operate it in the 
sovereign name of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Again Mr. Taylor requested 
Avery to peaceably surrender possession 
but he refused again and stated that 
when he had said he would give up pos- 
session only by force he meant actual 
physical force, 

Then it was, after every peaceable ef- 
fort had been made, that a detail of sol- 
diers took over the plant and forcibly 
ejected Avery, 
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When the Government finally got pos- 
session, it went into court and obtained 
a temporary restraining order against 
Avery, prohibiting him and his assistants 
from interfering with the operation of 
the plant by the Government. A hear- 
ing had been had and within a few days 
a decision would be rendered. 

Mr. Speaker, what a ridiculous posi- 
tion this House will be in, if we pass this 
resolution, as certainly the temper of the 
House indicates, and the court sustains 
the position of the Government. How 
much more ridiculous will we look if the 
circuit court of appeals and the United 
States Supreme Court affirm the deci- 
sion of the lower court, as I, as a lawyer, 
think will be the case. 

I voted against the Smith-Connally 
Act, upon which this seizure is in part 
based, but the House passed it almost 
with cries of joy because a majority of 
its Members thought it shackled labor, 
They never thought that an industrial- 
ist would be so dumb that it would ever 
be necessary to invoke it against indus- 
try. The President vetoed it, but more 
than two-thirds of the House overrode 
his veto, gave him against his will the 
very powers the use of which you now 
condemn. I voted to sustain the Presi- 
dent. I have no regrets, but I confess if 
I had voted for the Smith-Connally bill, 
I would have done it with the idea that 
it applied both to labor and industry. 

The veil has been torn from the pro- 
ponents of the Smith-Connally bill. 
They now admit, by their actions here 
today and on the floor of the House since 
the Montgomery Ward incident arose, 
that the true reason for that law was to 
hamstring labor and let industry go scot 
free. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute simply to answer the state- 
ment by the gentleman from New York. 

Those of us who voted for war did not 
vote to do away with the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution which reads as 
follows: 

No person shall be * * * deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for. public use, without just compensation, 


Mr. HALLECK. It just so happens 
there is also in the Constitution a provi- 
sion that private property shall not be 
taken without just compensation. I 
wonder if the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LyncH] would urge or argue that by 
reason of the declaration of war all the 
constitutional guaranties to every citizen 
of this country would be taken from him 
and that his property could be taken 
without just compensation to him by the 
Government because we pledged the re- 
sources of the country? I never heard 
anything more ridiculous. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Scott] 3 minutes. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the phrase 
“as able as a Philadelphia lawyer” has 
an honorable origin and was worthily 
won. In view of recent events, I should 
like to go back into the early history of 
Pennsylvania, and recall to you the his- 
tory of the man who won for members of 
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the Philadelphia bar the distinctive title 
which they have since borne with such 
pride. It is a story of civil liberties and 
bears retelling. 

In the year 1734 in the then Province 
of Pennsylvania, there lived a distin- 
guished old gentleman by the name of 
Andrew Hamilton. In the fullness of 
his years, he could review a career de- 
voted to the practice of the law and the 
protection of the rights of the colonists 
in the busy and growing city founded by 
William Penn which he called Philadel- 
-phia, 

In the adjoining colony of New York, 
things were not going well with the 
King's henchmen, An obstreperous 
printer of German birth by the name of 
John Peter Zenger believed in freedom 


of speech, which you will recall as one 


of the “four freedoms.” For continuing, 
in spite of warnings, to publish in a time 
of emergency, his own views and to as- 
sert his belief in the rights of the com- 
mon man, he ineurred the wrath of the 
royal Governor, Cosby, and was clapped 
in jail for seditious libel. 

Although it grieves me to remind any 
of my colleagues from the Empire State 
of this, there could be found no lawyer 
in the colony of New York willing to 
undertake the defense of a poor printer 
against the majesty of the King. 

Fortunately for John Peter Zenger, 
the fame of Andrew Hamilton had spread 
beyond the boundaries of the city on the 
Delaware. Friends of the imprisoned 
man communicated with Hamilton. An- 
drew Hamilton was old, well past 80, 
and he was ill. Brushing aside the well- 
meant advice of his friends, he under- 
took the long and perilous journey to 
New York City. It took him 4 days by 
the post, with frequent changes of car- 
riages. Notwithstanding the arduous 
journey he entered immediately into the 
preparation for the trial of John Peter 
Zenger. At the-trial Zenger admitted 
the publication of the attacks upon the 
Royal Governor, Andrew Hamilton 
sought to justify the articles in question 
by proving the truth as a defense. The 
Chief Justice said: “You cannot be ad- 
mitted to give the truth of a libel in 
evidence.” Hamilton turned to the jury 
and said: 

Then we appeal to you for witnesses of 
the facts. The jury have a right to deter- 
mine both the law and the fact and they 
ought to do so. The question be- 
fore you is not the cause of a poor printer, 
nor of New York alone; it is the best cause— 
the cause of liberty. Every man who prefers 
freedom to a life of slavery will bless and 
honor you as men who, by an impartial 
verdict, lay a noble foundation for securing 
to ourselves, our posterity, and our neigh- 
bors that to which Nature and the honor 
of our country have given us a right—the 
liberty of opposing arbitrary power by speak- 
ing and writing truth. 


That courageous jury, by its verdict of 
not guilty, reflected the growing belief 
among the colonists that they had a 
right to criticize the administrators, and 
to disagree with them, despite the fact 
that they were the personal representa- 
tives of the King. 

Philadelphia lawyers regard Andrew 
Hamilton as their patron saint, and in 
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the great tradition of his liberalism, 
courage, and ability, other eminent 
members of the Philadelphia bar have 
made national and international repu- 
tations for themselves. One cannot 
catalog them all, but one should men- 
tion James Wilson, signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; and, in later 
days, Richard C. Dale, John G, John- 
son; our own former colleague, James 
M. Beck; former Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper, and Mr. Justice Owen J. 
Roberts. 

The present Attorney General of the 
United States is a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar and, if he should not be 
measured by the yardstick of these emi- 
nent Philadelphia lawyers of the past, 
nevertheless it ought to be said that 
he had been regarded until recently as a 
follower of the liberal tradition. It is 
with pain, therefore, that one must 
record the Attorney General’s recent 
flight into black reaction. For, unlike 
Andrew Hamilton who undertook a haz- 
ardous journey to plead for the civil 
rights of a citizen, the Attorney General 
journeyed recently to Chicago for the 
purpose of depriving citizens of their 
rights without due process of law. The 
employees, upon the expiration of their 
contract, were entitled, without the in- 
terference of armed force, to a free and 
fair election to determine their bar- 
gaining agent. 

The Attorney General's gallant use of 
an Army drafted to fight Germans and 
Japs, which he sent so boldly into the 
dangerous beach head of retail merchan- 
dising, suggests instruments to his hands. 
He can have them beat their swords into 
plowshares to plow under the numbered 
freedoms of American citizens. He can 
have them beat their bayonets into 
pruning hooks to prune away the 
branches of the tree of liberty. 

I have known Attorney General Bid- 
dle for 20 years. I have never before 
heard him argue a case without reliance 
upon precedent, law, or Constitution. In- 
deed, it is hardly imaginable that there 
exists in American law any authority to 
use armed force to destroy what could 
have been decided by calling a simple 
election, thus preserving the rights of all, 
rather than a part, of the employees. 
Those who might have preferred a differ- 
ent bargaining agent, whether they be 
in the minority or in the majority, had 
certain concrete legal rights which Gen- 
eral Biddle brushed aside at the point 
of a bayonet. 

Indeed, I think he had a precedent for 
the argument before the court in Chi- 
cago. It goes a long way back, to Lord 
Coke. Students of the law are famiiiar 
with that process of legal reasoning 
known as Coke's approaeh. The eminent 
and distinguished Lord Coke in handing 
down a legal opinion often recited Latin 
maxims in support of his reasoning. He 
would say: “Or as the Latin hath it” and 
would then insert a long string of Latin 
phrases supporting his conclusions. 
Many years later it was discovered that 
Lord Coke had not only made up the law 
but he had made up the Latin maxims at 
the same time. Coke’s approach in the 
English law may now become known as 
Biddle’s approach in the American law. 
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The Attorney General evidently drew 
his arguments from the same source as 
the authors of the O. W. I. Handbook of 
the United States of America. In that 
propaganda effort of Robert Sherwood, 
Elmer Davis, and their feverish brethren 
appears this statement on the first page: 

Throughout American history these grants 
of power have been broadly interpreted by 
the President and Congress, and this broad 
interpretation has generally been sustained 
by the Supreme Court, In effect the National 
Government in the United States has power 
m AR ROTES needs and conform to pop- 
ular will. 2 


By striking out the words and Con- 
gress” you have Attorney General Bid- 
dle's argument. 

On pages 2 and 3 of the O. W. I. propa- 
ganda so extensively spread around the 
world, will be found elaborate justifica- 
tion to the Attorney General’s theory of 
the great reserve of power in the Presi- 
dent which cannot be found in specific 
form in the Constitution. 

The Attorney General’s utterly spe- 
cious argument that there is power in 
the Executive derived from some source 
outside of and higher than the Consti- 
tution is recognizable for what it is: An 
argument for the divine right of kings. 
Long ago, the Attorney General's English 
forefathers renounced this doctrine and 
substituted for it a maxim applicable to 
the Chicago affair: “What no English 
king has a right to demand, any English 
citizen has a right to refuse.” 

Which is to prevail, the Attorney Gen- 
eral's bold assertion of a divine right in 
the ruler or the rule of freedom that 
“What no American President has a right 
to demand, an American citizen has a 
right to refuse”? 

There is one way by which Attorney 
General Biddle can stop his old precep- 
tor, the great liberal, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
from revolving in his grave. The Attor- 
ney General, in belated recognition of 
the fitness of things, could admit the 
error of his actions, the fallacy of his 
arguments. The road on which he is 
now traveling leads straight to despotism. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. COCHRAN}, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal to institute a congressional in- 
vestigation of the act of the President of 
the United States, Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces, in taking over the 
Montgomery Ward plant in the effort to 
make effective the order of the President, 
notwithstanding the open and flagrant 
defiance of that order by the president 
of. that company, is an outrageous pro- 
posal, especially when he was obeying 
an act of Congress. The proposal and 
public statements made in support of it 
are most dangerous. They give direct 
aid and comfort to those who willfully 
and maliciously defy the Government of 
this Republic. The question is whether 
this company or the President and the 
Congress is going to run the United 
States. - . 

Instead of proposing to investigate the 
President's act and the authority upon 
which that act rests, the Members of 
Congress would be entitled to greater 
respect if they proposed to investigate 
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the gentleman and those in concert with 
him and back of him who elect to defy 
the Government in time of war. Such 
an investigation might well include the 
utterances and activities of well-known 
individuals and publicity organs in the 
city of Chicago who have since the be- 
ginning of this war, in season and out, 
made and published statements cal- 
culated to incite just such conduct as 
that of which Sewell Avery is guilty. 

Mr. Speaker, a Senate committee 
headed by Senator McCarran is making 
an investigation of this case. 

The Select Committee of the House, 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia, 
Congressman Howarp SMITH, has al- 
ready held lengthy hearings on the mat- 
ter. Every phase of the case was in- 
vestigated with the exception of the 
President’s order. 

The Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, William H. Davis, testified under 
oath, as did all other witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. The 
hearings have been transcribed but not 
as yet printed 

Read what Senator McCarran, of Ne- 
vada, said in the Senate 2 days ago. I 
quote: 

I should like to say to the Senate that 
under a resolution which was adopted some 
weeks before the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
case came into such wide public notice, the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary was au- 

, thorized and directed, and an allocation of 
funds was made in accordance with the reso- 
lution, to make a study of all Executive or- 
ders and directives. Under the resolution, 
the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary believed that the public interest in 
the Montgomery Ward & Co. case demanded 
that the Committee on the Judiciary take 

notice of the situation, and proceed at once. 

` - Immediately on the matter being drawn to 
our attention we sent an investigator to the 
city of Chicago. Reports have come in from 
the investigator. The investigator will re- 
turn to the city of Washington tomorrow. 
The subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary expects to proceed with due expedi- 
tion to the holding of hearings here in the 
` Capitol, at which representatives of Mont- 
gomery Ward, as well as the Department of 
Justice, and perhaps, also, the War Labor 
Board, will be asked to come before it. The 
whole matter will be gone into thoroughly 
and fearlessly, with the idea of determining 
whether or not additional legislation or new 
législation is necessary. That seems to me 
to be the function of a congressional in- 
vestigating body, and we shall proceed along 
that line and proceed within the next few 
days, and continue to a conclusion, when we 
will render a report to the Senate. 


This shows a special committee of the 
House would duplicate the Senate in- 
vestigation. Money will be asked to carry 
on this investigation when the resolution 
is adopted. Are we justified in wasting 
public funds to duplicate a Senate in- 
vestigation? I say no. 

Now, Mr. Speeker, no one can deny the 
statement that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Sur! is probably more re- 
sponsible for this situation than any 
Member of Congress. It was the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. SmirH] who 
championed the legislation which or- 
dered the President to enforce the rul- 
ings of the War Labor Board. The War 
Labor Board was charged with certain 
responsibilities, but the War Labor 
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Board did not receive the power to carry 
out its decision. That was passed to the 
President. Why, I do not know unless 
some might have had an idea that some 
embarrassing situations would confront 
the President from time to time. In any 
event it is clear that the War Labor 
Board acted under authority granted by 
the Congress and the President likewise 
acted under authority granted by the 
Congress. The President did not want 
that authority, because as we know, he 
vetoed the so-called Smith-Connally bill. 
I voted against the bill, and I voted to 
sustain the President’s veto, but the bill 
was passed over the veto. That made it 
alaw. The President, in his capacity as 
Chief Executive, did not refuse to carry 
out the mandate of the Congress. Now 
we find the House is asked to pass a reso- 
lution to investigate a case which re- 
sulted from acts of Congress. If those 
who were responsible for the act feel now 
that they did not intend for the Presi- 
dent to use the powers in the manner 
that he had, then why do they not have 
the nerve to repeal the law rather than 
be critical of those who carried out their 
mandate? 

Let us take a look at this situation. 
Responsible officials of this Government 
are charged with the duty, both by Ex- 
ecutive order and by act of Congress, to 
adjust the relations between employers 
and employees with respect to wages and 
working conditions, and to take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent 
stoppages of work. Those officials; the 
War Labor Board to be specific, made 
certain findings and rulings, issued cer- 
tain orders with respect to a dispute be- 
tween Montgomery Ward & Co. and its 
employees. The proceedings of the War 
Labor Beard appear to have been con- 
ducted in full compliance with the law. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward first ignored 
and then defied the order of the Board. 
The Board then turned to the President 
of the United States for assistance in 
making its order effective. Thereupon 
the President backed up the Board by an 
order directed to this company and its 
president to comply with the War Labor 
Board’s order. This mandate Sewell 
Avery, acting for Montgomery Ward & 
Co., likewise defied. 

The President was then confronted 
with these alternatives—either to let 
Sewell Avery and his company make good 
their defiance, or, on the other hand, 
make good his order. 

If the President of the United States, 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, 
had surrendered to Sewell Avery and 
Montgomery Ward & Co., he would have 
been branded by the same gentlemen 
who are now proposing to lend aid and 
comfort to Sewell Avery as a poltroon 
and a coward. He would have been gib- 
beted on the floor of this Congress and 
throughout the land as unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him by a great people 
now suffering the anxieties and agonies 
of war. 

But the President did not back away. 
He did exactly what he should have done, 
what the people expected him to do, and 
what in their hearts these gentlemen 
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who now criticize him knew and know he 
should have done. 

What was the plain duty of Sewell 
Avery in this situation? It was his duty 
in the first place, as a good American 
citizen, to accept the ruling of the War 
Labor Board and thus make any action 
on the part of the President unnecessary. 
Certainly, after the President had issued 
his order, it was his unquestioned and 
imperative duty to obey it, and then if 
he had any question about the legality 
and validity of the President’s order, to 
test it in court, as any small ordinary 
individual would have been expected to 
do and as 99 percent of them in this 
Republic would have done. 

What now is the plain duty of the 
Congress of the United States? Can 
anyone doubt that it is our duty as a 
part of this Government at war to reen- 
force the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in its demand that its orders 
be obeyed unless and until they are set 
aside by the orderly processes of the 
courts? That is the place for the investi- 
gation of the President's authority. 
What an unseemly spectacle indeed 
would the Congress present to the coun- 
try and to the world if in this crucial 
hour we should enter upon an inquiry 
into the validity of the President’s action 
instead of ourselves recognizing the 
power and authority of the courts to 
make the inquiry and finally determine 
the whole question. 

Some hope such an investigation as it 
is proposed that the Congress should 
make can have but one certain result 
and that is to cripple the prestige, power, 
and authority of the executive branch 
of this Government in time of war. 

I charge that this proposal is nothing 
less than the cheapest, dirtiest kind of 
politics, If you doubt it watch the Re- 
publican vote. It is brought forward for 
one purpose and one purpose only, and 
that is to destroy the confidence of the 
people of this country in the leadership 
of the President of the United States. 
The prime objective of some is to bring 
about if possible such a state of public 
opinion as to accomplish the defeat of 
the President. 

I commend to these gentlemen who 
persist in playing politics in these fateful 
days the reading and rereading of the 
studied and solemn words of George 
Washington in his Farewell Address 
when he said this in warning the country 
of the “baneful effects of the spirit of 
party”: 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeebles the public adminis- 
tration. It agitates the community with 
ill-founded fjealousies and false alarms; 
kindles the animosity of one part against an- 
other; foments, occasionally, riots and insur- 
rections; it opens the door to foreign influ- 
ence and corruption, which find a facili- 
tated access to the Government itself, 
through the channels of party passions. 
Thus the policy and the will of one coun- 


try are subjected to the policy and will of 
another, 


Sewell Avery undertook to defend his 
outrageous conduct on the ground that 
his enterprise is not so vital to the war 
effort as to justify Presidential action 
with respect to it. This is an amazing 
position for this gentleman to take. Is 
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it possible that Sewell Avery would for a 
moment contend that the closing down 
of his great business, extending as it does 
throughout a great part of this Republic 
and supplying innumerable people with 
essential and indeed vital materials both 
for war and for peace activities, would in 
nowise affect the war effort? He would 
be the very first to proclaim the contrary. 

I am informed by the War Production 
Board that the Montgomery Ward Cor-. 
poration has filed between thirty and 
thirty-six thousand applications for 
priorities. It is true that the applica- 
tions did not require the company to say 
that it was engaged in war activities, but 
a very large number of the applications 
clearly indicated that they are. 

Some make the claim that the Post 
Office Department willfully crippled the 
company by withdrawing 70 clerks as- 
signed to the firm. I brand that state- 
ment as a deliberate falsehood. What 
are the facts? In order to expedite the 
handling of the large volume of mail of 
this firm, the Post Office Department 
made an agreement with Montgomery 
Ward to sort the mail in their establish- 
ment. Seventy clerks assigned would 
place the mail in sacks, tag them, and 
then Montgomery Ward trucks under the 
agreement would take the sacks to the 
terminal to be placed on mail cars for 
delivery. When the strike occurred 
there was no mail to sort, nor trucks to 
deliver the sacks. The question was 
whether or not 70 Government employees 
would loaf or work? The men were 
ordered back to the post office for duty 
to be returned to Montgomery Ward 
when conditions warranted. That is the 
explanation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and justification for my statement 
the charge was a deliberate falsehood. 

The saddest aspect of this whole mat- 
ter is that the head of a great concern, 
which has served tens and hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the land, 
should so conduct himself as to interfere 
with the war effort and perhaps lead to 
the sacrifice of the lives of young men 
who come from the very homes which 
Montgomery Ward has served through 
the years. How can the mothers and 
fathers who for long years have patron- 
ized and respected Montgomery Ward be 
other than saddened beyond words at 
this failure on the part of this great 
company to cooperate with and support 
their sons who at this moment are on the 
battle fronts of the world? Instead of 
thinking so much of what he conceives 
to be his technical rights as the head 
of a great concern, Sewell Avery should 
think solemnly of his obligation to his 
country and countless fathers and moth- 
ers, sons and daughters, of this country, 
whose patronage through the years has 
made the success of Montgomery Ward 
possible. 

I venture the prediction that the day 
is not far distant when he will blush to 
look into the faces of these good people, 
Neither Presidential nor court orders 
should be necessary to bring Sewell 
Avery into the discharge of his duty as 
an American citizen. The appeals of the 
good people whose patronage he has en- 
joyed ought to be sufficient to do that. 
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Two outstanding representatives of 
industry, which means that they were to 
look after the interest of Montgomery 
Ward and other employers who had cases 
before the War Labor Board were the 
most critical of all in condemning the 
action of Avery in refusing to abide by 
the decision of the War Labor Board and 
the order of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, the one thing that every 
one of us dislikes is that the executive 
branch of the Government found it nec- 
essary, in carrying out an act of Con- 
gress, to use the armed forces. This was 
due entirely to the attitude of Avery and 
other officials of the Montgomery Ward 
Co. Their defiance of the representative 
of the Government, the Under Secretary 
of Commerce, was pronounced from the 
outset. Not once but on numerous oc- 
casions Mr. Avery defied the representa- 
tives of the Government, and defied the 
officer in charge of the command, Major 
Weber. First he refused to cooperate in 
any way and later on he said he would 
not leave the building unless carried out 
bodily. Major Weber made every at- 
tempt to have Mr. Avery walk out of the 
building with him, without success. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, a copy of the aff- 
davit filed by Wayne C. Taylor, Under 
Secretary of Commerce, in the District 
Court of the United States for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, Eastern Division. 
It is my purpose to include this as part 
of my remarks. It follows: 

AFFIDAVIT 

Wayne C. Taylor, first being duly sworn, on 
oath deposes and says: 

That I am the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States; that on April 
25, 1944, I was directed by the Secretary of 
Commerce to proceed to Chicago, Ill., and 
there to take possession of and to operate the 
plants and facilities of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., located in that city, pursuant to the 
terms and provisions of an Executive order 
signed by the President of the United States 
on April 25, 1944. . 

I arrived in Chicago the morning of April 
26, 1944. Accompanied by Ugo Carusi, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Attorney General, I 
went to the offices of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., at 619 West Chicago Avenue. We 
arrived at approximately 11:50 a. m. We 
proceeded immediately to the offices of Mr. 
Sewell L. Avery, chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. There we met 
Mr. Avery and his attorneys, Stuart S. Ball 
and John A. Barr. I explained to Mr. Avery 
the nature of my mission and presented to 
him certified copy of the Executive order 
issued by the President on April 25, 1944, 
and a copy of the memorandum of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in which he designated 
me as his representative and operating man- 
ager. I then read a statement indicating 
that I had taken possession of the plants 
and other properties in Chicago in the name 
of the Secretary of Commerce for and on 
behalf of the United States of America. I 
also delivered to Mr. Avery a letter addressed 
to him by the Secretary of Commerce. I ex- 
plained to Mr. Avery that my directions were 
to ask for his full cooperation as well as that 
of all the officers and staff of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., and that for my part I 
would do everything possible so that the 
Government operation of these plants would 
cause as little disruption as possible in their 
normal operations. 

Messrs. Avery, Ball, and Barr stated that 
they had definitely concluded that the Presi- 
dent was without authority to issue the Ex- 
ecutive order and hence the Executive order 
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and all action growing out of the Executive 
order had no legal standing. Therefore, they 
could not agree that the United States Gov- 
ernment was in legal possession of the plant. 

We had a somewhat lengthy discussion in 
which they elaborated their position and 
during which I attempted to ascertain what 
further steps should be taken to carry out 
my instructions in full. Mr. Avery made the 
very definite statement that he would not 
surrender possession of the plant inasmuch 
as he considered that he could not legally do 
so: as the chief executive of the company, 
he had certain duties and responsibilities to- 
ward the stockholders. In this connection, 
he indicated that he would never consent to 
the Government’s taking possession of the 
plant and that, if it wished to obtain posses- 
sion, it would have to do so by force. 

Under the circumstances I told Mr. Avery 
I wished to obtain further instructions from 
the Secretary of Commerce. Whereupon Mr. 
Carusi and I left the general offices of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., and proceeded to 
the United States attorney's office in Chicago. 
I telephoned the Secretary of Commerce and 
received instructions to ask for the assistance 
of the United States marshal in posting no- 
tices and otherwise carrying out in full my 
instructions to take possession of and oper- 
ate the plants and facilities of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., in Chicago, III. 

I then returned to the general offices of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., accompanied 
by Mr. Carusi; Mr. John D. Goodloe, special 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce; the 
United States marshal; and eight deputies. 
We immediately went to the office of Mr, 
Avery and, in the presence of those who ac- 
companied me and Messrs. Ball and Barr, who 
were again with Mr. Avery, I explained that 
the Secretary of Commerce had instructed me 
to secure assistance from the United States 
marshal’s office and return to the plant, us- 
ing whatever force was necessary to carry 
out my instructions, namely, to definitely es- 
tablish possession of and, on behalf of the 
United States, to operate such plants until 
further notice. Mr. Avery's response was 
much the same as that of the preceding visit, 
except that he pointed out that at noon 
when he had said the Government of the 
United States could get possession of the 
Montgomery Ward & Co, plant only by force, 
he had meant actual force in the realistic 
sense of the word; that no mere showing of 
force, such as the presence of the marshals, 
would cause him to recede from his earlier 
position. He again indicated that he could 
not recognize me or any of the gentlemen 
with me as having any lawful authority to 
issue any instructions to him or any of the 
employees or officials of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., or to take any part whatsoever in the 
operation or management of the affairs of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

After telephonic consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Attorney General 
of the United States, General Davis, who had 
previously been authorized by the Under Sec- 
retary of War to do so, was required to dis- 
patch immediately to the general offices of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. a sufficient detail of 
United States Army troops and to see that all 
instructions issued by me with respect to the 
taking of possession and the operation of 
the plants of Montgomery Ward & Co. by the 
United States were promptly and fully carried 
out. The detail of troops, consisting of 44 
men in charge of Lieutenant Pincura, arrived 
about 6:45 p. m. Lieutenant Pincura re- 
ported to me. After receiving my instruc- 
tions, we entered Mr. Avery's office. The lieu; 
tenant stated that he understood his instruc- 
tions to be to remove Mr. Avery immediately 
and otherwise to carry out such instructions 
as I might give him. Mr. Avery immediately 
demanded to know if he was being evicted. 
I corrected the lieutenant in that regard by 
saying no instructions to remove Mr. Avery 
had been given by me. Mr. Avery indicated 
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that it was past his usual time to leave the 
office and that he would be leaving in a few 
minutes. A few minutes later he left in com- 
pany with Messrs. Ball and Barr. 

A military guard was immediately estab- 
lished at the main entrance and troops dis- 
patched through the building, with instruc- 
tions to protect the property and all persons 
employed or seeking employment therein, and 
to interfere in no way with anyone entering 
the building on legitimate business. With 
the assistance of the troops and representa- 
tives of the United States marshal’s office, 
appropriate notices to the effect that the 
plants were now in the possession of and 
being operated by the United States were 
posted at all entrances in the building and 
at other appropriate places within the build- 
ing. Lieutenant Pincura was instructed to 
continue to thus employ a detail of troops on 
a 24-hour basis and to hold himself ready to 
carry out such further instructions as I might 
issue. 

After giving the necessary instructions to 
Lieutenant Pincura, whom I left in charge 
of the plant, we left the building. 

Ireturned to the main office of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. at about 7:45 a. m., April 27, 
1944, accompanied by the Honorable Francis 
Biddle, Attorney General of the United States, 
his Executive Assistant, Mr. Carusi, Mr. 
Hugh B. Cox, Assistant Solicitor General 
of the United States, and Mr. Goodloe. 
Neither Mr. Avery nor any of the other 
officials of the company had at that time 
reported for work. The first one I was able 
to contact was Mr. H. L. Pearson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, who in the presence of 
the Attorney General, Mr. Carusi, and Mr. 
Goodloe was asked by me to explain the or- 
ganizational set-up of the accounting and 
fiscal operations of the company. I stressed 
the importance of this in order that appro- 
priate steps might be taken for the purpose 
of making such changes in the books as 
would be necessary to show separately the 
operations of the company during the period 
of Government cperation. Mr. Pearson was 
explaining the organization of his office and 
the functions of the general comptroller, 
mail-order comptroller, and retail comp- 
troller, and their respective staffs, all of which 
are under his supervision, when Mr. Barr 
came to the door and advised Mr. Pearson he 
was wanted on the telephone. When Mr. 
Pearson returned he stated he had been ad- 
vised to furnish no information to me or any 
of my assistants, nor to carry out any in- 
structions that I might issue. He stated 
that he regarded Mr. Avery as his superior 
and still in charge of the affairs of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and he was receiving his 
instructions only from or through Mr. Avery. 
In response to the inquiry of the Attorney 
General, Mr. Pearson refused to say who had 
advised him. The Attorney General then 
specifically asked Mr. Pearson if he would 
permit accountants, representing Mr. Taylor, 
who were shortly expected to arrive to exam- 
ine the books of Montgomery Ward. He 
stated emphatically he would not do so unless 
instructed to do so by Mr. Avery. 

The next officials of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. to arrive at the plant, or at least the next 
ones with whom I was able to communicate, 
were Messrs. Ball and Barr. Each denied 
that he had instructed Mr. Pearson not to 
cooperate with Mr. Taylor or furnish him 
with any information concerning the books 
or records. The Attorney General asked 
them for assurance that they would not in- 
struct Mr. Pearson or any other officer or 
employee of the company to refuse to coop- 
erate with me or to comply with my in- 
structions. They refused to give any such 
assurance. About this time the accountants, 
who had been expected, arrived, and Mr. 
Pearson again, in their presence, refused Mr. 
Goodloe's request that they be permitted ac- 
cess to the books and records of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 
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Almost precisely at 10 o’clock Mr. Avery 
arrived at his office accompanied by Messrs. 
Barr and Ball. I introduced the Attorney 
General (Mr. Cox having left before Mr. 
Avery's arrival). I explained that the At- 
torney General was there to give me such 
legal advice and assistance as I might need; 
that I planned to remain in possession of 
the plant and facilities and to continue to 
operate them and would permit no further 
interference or refusal to comply with my 
instructions on the part of Mr. Avery or any 
other officer or employee of the company. 
Mr. Avery again stated that he considered 
the Executive order and all the acts taken 
pursuant thereto as being illegal and denied 
that the United States Government was in 
possession of the plant. In response to in- 
quiries, principally by the Attorney General, 
he stated that he would not comply with 
my instructions, and that he considered him- 
self as still being in full charge of the plants 
and facilities of the company. He then 
specifically refused our request that he call 
a meeting of his staff so that we might talk 
with them. He also refused to permit me or 
my accountants to inspect the books and 
records. Whereupon I asked Mr. Avery to 
leave and not return until his attitude had 
changed, Mr. Avery declined to leave and 
said he would do so only if he was forced to, 
and by force he meant if he was actually 
bodily carried out of the building. 

After consultation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Taylor instructed Major Weber to 
remove, or cause to be removed, Mr. Avery 
from the building and not to permit his 
return, Major Weber turned to Mr. Avery 
and said since he must carry out those in- 
structions he hoped Mr. Avery would just 
walk out with him. Mr. Avery refused to do 
so and repeated his remark about not leav- 
ing unless carried out bodily. At this point 
several soldiers, at Major Weber's command, 
carried Mr. Avery from the office and out of 
the building. 

I thereupon sent word by Major Weber to 
Mr. Clement B. Ryan, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., that I would like to see 
him at his convenience. Major Weber re- 
ported back that Mr. Ryan said he was too 
busy in a conference, and I sent word back 
that I would like to see him at his earliest 
convenience, but, in any event, by 12:30. 
The word that I received back was that he 
would not see me at all, notwithstanding the 
fact that it had been made perfectly clear 
to him in writing that Mr. Biddle and I 
wished to talk to him informally, either 
alone or with such of his staff as he wished 
to bring, about the steps which should be 
taken so that the operations of the company 
might be continued in a normal manner 
without interruption of deliveries to cus- 
tomers or losses to stockholders; also that his 
presence in my office was not requested for 
the purpose of giving him any orders or direc- 
tions. This attitude on the part of Mr. Ryan 
was identical with the attitude previously 
taken by Mr. Avery. 

WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of April A. D. 1944. 

[SEAL] CORINNE R. Levy, 

Notary Public. 


Mr. FISH. I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Comp- 
TON]. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the lively interest and indeed wide 
apprehension throughout the country on 
account of the Ward incident, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House that I have today introduced 
a bill (H. R. 4758) to provide for court 
review of decisions-of the National War 
Labor Board. I have also ‘attempted 
in a small way to tighten that part of 
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the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, that defines the powers of the 
President. 

Heretofore in the history of our coun- 
try the Chief Executive has always 
leaned over backward in his endeavor 
not to encroach or to even give the ap- 
pearance of encroachment on the basic 
rights of the citizens as set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
in spite of the title “Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy” which Mr. Biddle 
adroitly brings into his Montgomery 
Ward opinion. You may recall that this 
is not the first instance in late years 
when the title “Commander in Chief“ 
has been used to bolster and attempt to 
build up the powers of the Chief Execu- 
tive. It is conceded that there is some 
elasticity to the Presidential powers and 
with a subservient Attorney General the 
Chief Executive can always find reason 
or excuses for action if not specific legal 
statutes as a frame for a formal opinion 
to sustain it. The Montgomery Ward 
incident would not be so startling and 
serious to the country if it had not been 
another striking incident, yes, perhaps a 
culminating circumstance of creeping 
totalitarianism which has characterized 
the Government for the past decade. 

My bill provides prompt court review 
of War Labor Board decisions. Surely 
no one can find fault with giving any 
man his day in court. It seems pertinent 
to point out to the rank and file of or- 
ganized labor even though the idea may 
be scoffed at by some labor leaders that 
if the President can take over any busi- 
ness or property this certainly does not 
exclude labor unions. I call your atten- 
tion to a statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in which he said and I quote: 

No business or property is immune to a 
Presidential order. 


This conclusion of Mr. Biddle’s and 
this action of the President lead me to 
this thought: Today the President directs 
a civil official to use the Army to take 
over a large mail-order business which 
has nothing to do directly with the war 
effort. We should be warned that to- 
morrow when organized labor or some 
portion of it has served its political pur- 
pose and no longer is needed it too may 
become the victim of a dispute with the 
Chief Executive. It would be well for 
organized labor to recall and remember 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s favorites of today 
are often visited with wrath tomorrow. 
He may very well tire some day catering 
to certain labor leaders and cast them 
in the same roll as the head of the Chi- 
cago mail-order house. 

My bill provides and I quote: 

Any party to a labor dispute with respect 
to which the War Labor Board has rendered 
a decision who is aggrieved by such decision 
may obtain a declaration of rights in re- 
spect of and an order enjoining the enforce- 
ment of such decision in the circuit court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such 
party resides or has his principal office or 
place of business or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
by filing in such court within 30 days after 
the entry of such decision a petition, for 
such declaration and order. The judgment 
of the court shall be final, subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
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The resolution before the House today 
to investigate the Montgomery Ward 
seizure can only be of value to the Gov- 
ernment as well as to the citizens every- 
where because all of the facts on both 
sides of the question can be summed up 
in the findings of this investigation. In 
the meantime I earnestly hope that the 
Military Affairs Committee, to which my 
bill has been referred, will give it prompt 
attention and consideration and report it 
back to the House. If they will do this 
promptly I feel sure that this body in 
an endeavor to preserve the civil rights 
of the American citizen will pass the bill 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, WooprvurrF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from border to border the coun- 
try was shocked by the unprecedented 
and wholly unnecessary use of United 
States troops to take over a retail store 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., because 
the manager of that business refused 
to recognize the right of the War Labor 
Board to institute administrative regula- 
tions, not statutory law, mind you, and 
attempt to enforce those administrative 
regulations while studiously avoiding a 
hearing in the courts to determine the 
legal right of the War Labor Board to 
institute such administrative regulations. 

My remarks have no bearing on the 
question of whether or not the past 
policies of Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
or have not been fair to their employees. 
At this time I wish to discuss certain 
principles, the first of which is whether, 
under a vague and unsupported opinion 
by a supine Attorney General who, ap- 
parently, is willing to utilize his high 
office fer political purposes, the President 
can use the armed forces of this country 
to take over a retail business not engaged 
in war work or the national defense ex- 
cept in the most vague and indirect way, 
if at all. 

It naturally follows that if the Presi- 
dent can thus take over a big retail busi- 
ness he can likewise take over a little 
retail business. Under such vague 
powers as the Attorney General ascribes 
to him, the President could take over a 
hamburger stand or a delicatessen store 
for some asserted violation of an order of 
some minor official. 

If the President can take over any re- 
tail business, manifestly he can take over 
any other organization, because in at- 
tempting to justify his action, the Attor- 
ney General held that “no business or 
property is immune to Presidential power 
in wartime.” This language, my friends, 
is all inclusive. According to this ruling, 
every citizen engaged in any business is 
held to be directly or indirectly engaged 
in the national defense, even though the 
business is running a peanut stand, a bil- 
liard hall, a barber shop, or a beauty par- 
lor. Not even newspapers, regardless 
of the constitutional provision for a 
free press could hope to escape the heavy 
hand of the bureaucratic dictator. 
Homes and farms constitute property, 
and under the fantastic interpretation of 
Attorney General Biddle, a Federal agent 
can arbitrarily take possession of every 
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farm and every home in the land without 
regard for “due process of law.” 

Yes; under this broad and vaguely de- 
fined concept of Presidential powers, the 
President can take over even the labor 
unions, or any of them he might choose, 
at any time he might choose. The fact 
that he is more than friendly with cer- 
tain labor leaders at this time does not 
in the least mitigate the danger that ex- 
ists for labor unions, If the seizure of 
Montgomery Ward is permitted to stand, 
then every labor union in the United 
States of America, every lodge, every 
other organization, every business, big 
or little, will continue to operate only by 
tolerance of the President of the United 
States or, as he chooses to put it, the 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces. 

Another point which I wish to bring to 
the attention of the American people is 
that the President apparently has one 
brand of justice for Montgomery Ward & 
Co. and another brand for John L. Lewis. 
Again I wish to say that this discussion 
is not intended to apply to the merits or 
demerits of John L. Lewis’ and the coal 
miners’ contentions. It is to point out 
that apparently the President is willing 
to use the United States Army to make 
flesh of one while he is willing to make 
fowl of somebody else. 

Another point which I wish to stress, 
because I think it is important to the 
American people and their liberty, is that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have long been 
trying to get the War Labor Board to go 
to court to determine the validity of its 
right by administrative order to compel 
the inclusion of the union-maintenance 
clause in labor contracts. Certainly 
the War Labor Board ought not to be 
afraid, and certainly the unions ought 
not to be afraid, to go to the courts on 
this issue, so that it may be decided by 
due process of law. This ought to be es- 
pecially true in courts in which the 
President has appointed 296 of the 316 
sitting judges, and especially since he 
has appointed seven of the nine members 
of the Supreme Court, where the case 
eventually will be decided. 

I want to discuss still another point. 
The civil courts are functioning in the 
United States. At no time have they 
ceased to function. The proper proc- 
esses of civil law have not been impeded 
or obstructed. We are under no condi- 
tion of invasion which renders the 
civil courts unable to function even 
temporarily. 

The representatives of the Federal 
Government, upon refusal of the head of 
Montgomery Ward, Mr. Avery, to vacate 
his office, went in with six or eight United 
States marshals and demanded the pos- 
session of the property. The head of 
Montgomery Ward, wishing to get the 
issue into court, refused to grant posses- 
sion. Here was one man in his late 
sixties refusing to grant eight United 
States marshals the right to take over his 
office. He claimed he was protecting the 
rights and property of his stockholders. 
Any one of those marshals probably could 
have thrown Avery over his shoulder and 
carried him out of the plant without a 
great deal of effort. It was obvious that 
any one of them could have taken him by 
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the arm and escorted him from the plant. 
The fact that they did not do so is a 
pretty clear indication that the Executive 
Assistant to the Attorney General, Mr. 
Carusi, and the United States marshals 
figured that they did not have the law 
on their side. It was then that the 
Attorney General, acting for the Presi- 
dent, did something which probably will 
go down in history as a wanton and mis- 
taken act of dictatorship. He ordered 
armed troops to go in and take over this 
retail business, 

We must never forget that when the 
rights of one citizen are violated by force 
of the Government the rights of every 
citizen in these United States then and 
there have also been violated. I think 
there is no question but that the Mont- 
gomery Ward case will become a cele- 
brated one. It already is notorious. It 
represents a strained interpretation of 
the Attorney General as to whether a 
retail business is a war industry. Al- 
though the Attorney General has access 
to the courts every minute of this time, 
as did the War Labor Board and the 
President, they refused to follow that 
orderly and American course and chose 
the way of force—the way of Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

The only claim put forth by the Attor- 
ney General was that if Montgomery 
Ward could disregard the decision of the 
War Labor Board and the President's de- 
cree, it might influence other industries 
to do the same. This argument, how- 
ever, is without force, because most of 
the war industries have already accepted 
the decision of the War Labor Board on 
matters such as maintenance of unions, 
even though they have accepted the rul- 
ings under protest and have disagreed 
with the basic principles involved. 

The impression is fast spreading over 
the country that there is personal ani- 
mosity toward Montgomery Ward and 
that the President used the Army to sat- 
isfy that animosity rather than to main- 
tain a basic principle. 

The American people will watch this 
issue in the courts with a great deal of 
anxiety. If this action of the President 
is sustained by the courts, it will leave 
the impression that they are no longer 
an independent group, but are dominated 
by the Chief Executive. 

So-far as business executives and the 
people generally are concerned, the 
Montgomery Ward seizure by the Federal 
Government brings us face to face with 
the following considerations: 

First. Demarcation between war in- 
dustries and civilian businesses will be 
virtually eliminated in the executive ap- 
plication of the War Labor Act, 

Second. If the courts sustain the Gov- 
ernment in this case, the authority of 
the War Labor Board will be vastly 
broadened and strengthened. 

Third. If the courts sustain Mr, Roose- 
velt’s action in the Montgomery Ward 
case, all business, big and little, will have 
to operate in the future under terrorism 
and the threat of having an armed sol- 
dier walk in and take possession, 

Fourth. The Federal Government will 
have gone into the business of support- 
ing certain labor leaders with both the 
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civil and military power of the United 
States as against other labor leaders not 
so popular with the Chief Executive. 

The administration fought with every- 
thing at its command to prevent the 
House of Representatives investigating 
this case, and only ceased its efforts when 
it became apparent that a revolution in 
the House was imminent. Every Mem- 
ber thereof must realize that the Bill of 
Rights is involved, distinctly and com- 
pletely, in this issue. There is no citi- 
zen so obscure in any community in this 
land that he is not vitally and directly 
interested in the outcome of this case. 
If the definition of war work can be 
stretched, as the Attorney General seeks 
to stretch it, and if this definition is sup- 
ported in court, then no further legis- 
lation is needed to draft all workers, to 
prohibit the right to strike, or to deprive 
any citizen of his civil liberty. 

Every American citizen who loves lib- 
erty, every father and mother and every 
brother and sister who has a loved one 
in the armed forces fighting for liberty, 
should demand of his or her Representa- 
tive in the Congress that full and com- 
plete investigation of this seizure be made 
by the Congress, and that the people be 
given facts. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution before us 
should be adopted by the unanimous vote 
of this House, 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include therein a statement that when 
the Congress declared war it declared 
war against Germany and Japan and 
not against the citizens of the United 
States as some.seem to think, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman may extend his own re- 
marks at this point. 

There was no objection. 

UNLIMITED POWER DANGEROUS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the pending resolution is to 
ascertain the legality of the President's 
recent order. 

The gentleman from Illinois, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee [Mr. 
SaBATHI, attempted to justify his sup- 
port of the President’s action by declar- 
zug that, under the New Deal, Ward's 
had made large profits and that it had 
been a beneficiary of special favors be- 
stowed by the administration. Does the 
gentleman mean to charge the adminis- 
tration granted special unwarranted 
favors? 

The gentleman’s reasons are absurd. 
Neither justifies the unlawful exercise 
of arbitrary power. 

That Ward’s has made money while 
the administration has been in power is 
proof rather of exceptional ability than 
a justification for an unlawful seizure. 

Other gentlemen, attempting to jus- 
tify the use of force by the Army against 
a private citizen, against a corporation 
which has not violated a criminal law, 
cited the declaration of war made on the 

. 8th day of December 1941, and argued 
that, under the grant of constitutional 
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power to make war, the President was 
justified not only in the seizure of 
Ward's, but in the use of any other power 
which he might choose to exercise 
against any citizen. 

The answer to that argument is that, 
when this Congress declared war, it de- 
clared war against Germany and Japan; 
it did not declare war against the citi- 
zens of the United States; that, while 
the President is authorized—in fact, re- 
quired—to do his utmost to defeat Ger- 
many and Japan, he has no right to 
make war—civil war—against citizens of 
the United States by unconstitutional 
seizures of their persons or property. 
The Army is fighting Japs and Germans, 
not carrying old men out of their offices. 


THE RESOLUTION 


I shall vote for the pending resolution 
authorizing an investigation of the seiz- 
ure of the Montgomery Ward & Co. plant 
at Chicago, but in my judgment investi- 
gation of that seizure, while it may be 
instructive, does not go far enough. 

Yesterday in the other body a some- 
what similar resolution was amended by 
adding a clause authorizing an investi- 
gation into the relationship existing be- 
tween Montgomery Ward & Co. and its 
employees. That again was but a part 
of the situation which should be laid 
before the people. The amendment of- 
fered yesterday in the other body should 
have gone further and authorized an 
investigation of the relationship between 
not only employer and the employees 
but between the employees and the union 
and its officers. 

It is quite true that the committee 
which investigated the activities of the 
N. L. R. B. and the special committee 
more recently authorized to investigate 
the question as to the legality of the 
Executive orders issued by administrative 
departments other than the orders is- 
sued by the President, by the War and 
Navy Departments, have already taken 
testimony bearing upon the validity of 
the security-of-membership order issued 
against Ward's. 

There is available to the Members of 
the House the sworn testimony of Mr. 
Davis, Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, of Wayne B. Morse, a member of 
the Board, and I think other members 
oi the Board and the Board's legal ad- 
viser. 

The issue as to the legality of the 
Board's order is a very narrow one. An 
examination of the testimony of the 
Chairman of the Board and of others 
who testified in its behalf will show that 
the Board takes the broad view that, 
being authorized by the act to settle labor 
disputes, any limiting phraseology con- 
tained in the act itself is mere sur- 
plusage. 

On that issue Members of the House 
need no further information, but infor- 
mation which will disclose the actual 
methods used by unions in their organ- 
izational drives and by employees when 
elections are about to be conducted will 
be of great value, of substantial aid to 
Members of the House. 

For that reason the investigation 
should be broadened as has just been 
indicated. 
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PROTECT THE HOME FOLKS 


When the British Empire was fighting 
with its back to the wall, we were told 
that, unless we came to the rescue, Hitler 
would win, we would find our own coun- 
try invaded, our own liberties destroyed. 

From the time when we first began to 
send supplies and munitions of war to 
England, it was certain that we would 
be drawn into the conflict and Japan, 
sensing the situation, thinking she saw 
an opportunity to catch us when we were 
elsewhere engaged, jumped Pearl Har- 
bor. 

War was declared and, from that day 
to this, the world has seen a nation 
united, throwing into the struggle mil- 
lions of men, mountains of supplies, bil- 
lions of dollars. 

America’s resources, America’s men, 
turned the tide of battle and, on the for- 
eign front, it is certain that in the end 
our fighting men will win. 

No matter how complete their victory 
abroad, no matter how decisive the de- 
feat of our armed forces, unless here at 
home we preserve the independence of 
our people, their civil liberties, our in- 
stitutions and methods of Government, 
their sacrifice will have been in vain, the 
battle will have been lost. 

Succeeding months have seen an ever- 
increasing grasp and exercise of power 
by the administrative branch of the 
Government. The balance of power 
which, in a republic, is vital to the very 
existence of that republic has been de- 
stroyed. 

A judiciary and a Congress, both of 
which were designed to, and which 
should, act to keep within bounds the 
natural extension of power sought ever 
by Executives, have failed to perform 
their constitutional functions, to act 
promptly, courageously and efficiently. 

Unless, at the coming elections, the 
people elect representatives who have 
the courage and the determination to re- 
store constitutional Government, this 
Nation will become the tool, the play- 
thing, of a dictator. 

That the people may and will, unless 
Congress now acts effectively, be either 
deceived in the choice of, or deprived of, 
representatives freely chosen is evident 
to all who care to study the propaganda 
and the methods which will be used to 
overthrow by a peaceful revolution our 
Government. 

For months, yes, for years, there has 
been a steady flow of propaganda all di- 
rected to the end of destroying the con- 
fidence of the people in their chosen rep- 
resentatives. 

Although the people of the district, as 
a rule, know personally the men they 
send to represent them in Washington; 
although, through many a grilling cam- 
paign, the faults and the virtues of the 
candidates for the House and the Senate 
have been thoroughly canvassed and the 
people, using the knowledge which they 
have, have become convinced of the 
merit of a candidate and chosen him as 
their representative, the effort to dis- 
credit him begins the moment when, in 
Washington, he exercises independent 
judgment, refuses to betray his people 
at the demand of lobbyists and propa- 
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gandists or to follow the commands of 
the party in power. 

The present administration, it is freely 
acknowledged, has become a labor ad- 
ministration. 

There are many pressure groups which 
demand special legislation. But labor or- 
ganizations are the only political group 
which is no longer content to come to 
Congress, present issues, and submit 
them for decision upon their merits. 
They are determined that only those 
shall sit in Congress who will do their 
bidding. 

In June of 1942 one of the strongest 
unions in the country, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, an A. F. of L. 
affiliate, with 650,000 members, adopted 
a resolution at its annual convention 
empowering the union’s president, Daniel 
J. Tobin, to—and I quote—“spend such 
money as is necessary to acquaint the 
public, and especially labor, with the rec- 
ords of certain Congressmen” during that 
year’s coming campaign. 

At that time its executive board adopt- 
ed a resolution calling for the defeat in 
the November elections of congressional 
candidates whom it describes “as ene- 
mies of labor.” 

The spokesman for the union’s execu- 
tive board announced that “the campaign 
probably will be directed against a ma- 
jority of the Republicans in Congress 
coming up for reelection because most of 
them have voted consistently against 
labor, against President Roosevelt.” 

At that time the union claimed a cash 
balance in its treasury of $3,000,000, and 
stated it was the owner of $5,000,000 in 
War bonds. : 

More recently the C. I. O. has formed 
its committee for political action, has 
publicly announced that it had a war 
chest of $2,000,000, and was determined 
to defeat all those who opposed its de- 
mands. k 

Some C. I. O. affiliates have already in- 
augurated the plan of soliciting volun- 
tary contributions for campaign purposes 
from their members. No fault could be 
found with that program if the contribu- 
tions were actually voluntary. Unfortu- 
nately, it has been the practice of both 
unions to, by coercion and pressure, force 
would-be employees, those who were em- 
ployees, to pay initiation fees, monthly 
dues, and special assessments. There is 
no reason to believe that the so-called 
contributions now asked for political pur- 
poses will not be enforced by pressure 
from union officials and organizations. 

Based upon past experience, there is 
justifiable reason for the conclusion that, 
unless the so-called contributions for po- 
litical purposes are made, union members 
will be disciplined, it may be expelled, 
and, under the terms of closed-shop and 
security-of- membership clauses,- de- 
prived of their means of livelihood. 

We all recall that the United States 
Supreme Court, although one Justice of 
that Court declared that the practice 
was nothing but highway robbery, held 
that the levying of tribute by union of- 
ficials upon truckloads of food and mer- 
chandise entering New York City was 
not a violation of the national anti- 
racketeering law because, forsooth, it 
was a recognized union practice, 
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This House passed a law—the Hobbs 
bill—declaring such levying of tribute to 
be unlawful, but it was buried at the 
other end of the Capitol and racketeer- 
ing which, if practiced by other than 
union men, would be plain highway rob- 
bery, still goes on. ‘ 

This administration, through admin- 
istrative agencies, has consistently and 
persistently followed the practice of 
favoring the C. I. O., forcing employees 
either into its ranks or the ranks of the 
A. F. of L. 

The presidents of both great labor or- 
ganizations have, on occasion, charged 
administrative agencies with unfair, 
biased, and prejudicial conduct—this 
when their own particular demands were 
rejected. 

With the A. F. of L. with millions at its 
command; with the C. I. O. prepared to 
spend $2,000,000 to influence elections, 
everyone should be able to see that, un- 
less they are brought to observe the same 
rules of political morality that all other 
organizations, that all corporations and 
all individuals must follow, this shortly 
will become a government; not of, by, 
and for the people, but a government by 
union politicians, with taxes levied, ex- 
penditures made, legislation enacted, to 
protect and advance the interests, and 
only the interests, of those who belong to 
labor organizations. If that day comes, 
we shall have class warfare here in 
America. 

Unless the unions, with their millions 
of dollars, with their hundreds of thou- 
sands of paid political workers, are re- 
quired to conform to the laws prohibiting 
corrupt practices, our returning service 
men and women will find here, not a re- 
public, not a constitutional government, 
but a dictatorship. 

What a dictatorship by labor means 
was rendered crystal clear when the 
President last week came to the aid of 
the union which had lost a strike and 
used the Army to seize the business of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. at Chicago. 

To remedy the situation, this week an 
amendment to the War Labor Disputes 
Act was offered by me, as was an amend- 
ment to the Corrupt Practices Act. 

This Congress should act without de- 
lay to preserve the purity of elections, 
our constitutional government; to insure 
the preservation of the freedom and the 
independence for which our men are 
fighting. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout history it has been true that 
whenever the subversion of laws begins, 
the iron fetters appear. Once edicts 
take the place of laws and the armed 
forces step in to enforce them, the prece- 
dent is established to justify using the 
armed forces to enter church, business 
places, industries when and if any of 
these institutions incur the displeasure 
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of one man arbitrary power or that of 


an executive board or bureau. 

The issue involved in the Montgomery 
Ward seizure is one of the utmost gravity. 
A resort to armed force to enter and take 
over a plant and eject its president at 
the point of the bayonet raises the ques- 
tion of liberty under law enforced by the 
courts or tyranny operating under 
usurpation backed by armed force. The 
statement made long ago—1790—by one 
of the fathers of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, in which he points out the effect 
on a person living under a weak con- 
stitution is worthy of reflection. It was 
to avoid weakness that the powers to be 
exercised by those entrusted with power 
were defined and limited and provisions 
made against amendment of the supreme 
law of the land by Congress. 

Here is the description of the effect on 
our citizens of a weak constitution such 
as our Federal Constitution would be- 
come under the construction placed upon 
the Constitution by Attorney General 
Biddle: 

A person of a very different description 
appears in view—pale, trembling, emaciated, 
faltering in his steps, not daring to look up- 
ward, but, with marked anxiety, rolling his 
eager eyes on every side. Who is he? He 
is the slave of a bad constitution and a 
tyrannical government; he is afraid to act 
or speak or look; he knows that his actions 
and his words, however guarded, may be con- 
strued to be criminal; he knows that even 
his looks and countenance may be considered 
as the signs and evidences of treacherous 
thoughts and treasonable conspiracies; and 


he knows that the suspicion of his masters, 


upon any of these points, may be fatal, for he 
knows that he is at the mercy of those who, 
upon the slightest suspicion, may seize or 
hang him—who may do whatever they please 
with him, and with all those who are dear 
to him. What effect must this man’s situ- 
ation produce upon his mind and temper? 
Can his views be great or exalted? No. Such 
views, instead of being encouraged, would 
give offense, and he is well aware what would 
follow. Can openness and candor beam 
from his soul? No. Such light would be 
hateful to his masters; it must be extin- 
guished. Can he feel affection for his coun- 
try, its constitution, or its government? 
No. His country is his prison, its constitu- 
tion is his curse, and its government is his 
rod of oppression held continually over his 
head. What must this man be? He must 
be abject, fawning, dastardly, selfish, disin- 
genuous, deceitful, cunning, base—but why 
proceed in the disgusting detail? He must 
receive the stamp of servility fully impressed 
on his person, on his mind, and on his man- 
ners. Such are the influences of a constitu. 
tion, good or bad, upon the political body; 
such are the influences upon the members of 
which that body is composed. Surely, then, 
the first consideration of a state, and its most 
important duty, is to form that constitution, 
which will be best in itself, and best adopted 
to the genius and character and manners of 
her citizens, Such a constitution will be the 
basis of her preservation, her happiness, and 
her perfection, 
JAMES WILSON. 


Mr. FISH. “Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SmrrH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the seizure of the Ward plant by the 
Army at the order of the President should 
bring clearly to public view how danger- 
ously near our country is to becoming a 
dictatorship. The people should not 
overlook the fact that the seizure of pri- 
vate property, such as took place in the 
Ward case, is almost tantamount to the 
seizure of persons. 

Should the administration be success- 
ful in maintaining its position in the 
Ward case our people should be prepared 
to expect most anything. The outright 
seizure of persons and the concentration 
camp could easily follow. Our people 
must now rise against tyranny as they 
have never done before. 

This is not what our soldiers are bleed- 
ing and dying for. They are fighting to 
preserve the liberties vouchsafed to us by 
cur forefathers from foreign attack. Our 
soldiers on the battlefields have entrusted 
to those of us who remain at home the 
preservation of those liberties against at- 
tack from within our country. We must 
not fail them. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, nothing has so incensed and outraged 
our citizens as the recent high-handed 
seizure of Montgomery Ward & Co. by 
order of the President of the United 
States. Our people are not only out- 
Taged—they are worried—and they have 
a right to be. If the Executive has suffi- 
cient authority under existing law to take 
over this private property and business 


he cculd, under this same authority, take 


over the property and business of every 
citizen in this Nation. I contend this 
action is an abuse of Executive power. It 
violates the intent of Congress, who gave 
the President great war power. It 
smacks of dictatorship and Congress 
Should act at once so as to reestablish 
the faith of cur own eitizens in their 
own Government. No American can read 
Attorney General Biddle’s statement in 
dealing with this matter without being 
greatly alarmed. For instance, in his ap- 
plication to the court for an injunction 
he asserted “No business or property is 
immune to a Presidential order” and fol- 
Jowed with the admonition to the court 
in relation to its duty with the following 
statement: 


Particularly in time of war the court should 


not substitute its judgment for that of the 


Executive. 


If these statements are the views of the 
administration in power then I say, Mr. 
Speaker, we have traveled dangerously 
far on the road toward totalitarian gov- 
ernment. In fact, we have not already 
traveled far—we are already there. It is 
just such statements as those uttered by 
Mr. Biddle that make our people question 
what we are fighting for. 

We are now engaged in the second war 
within 25 years to make our world safe 
for democracy. Thousands of cur young 
men gave their lives in the First World 
War and many more thousands are giv- 
ing their lives today on the battle fronts 
in every section of the world. My con- 
Stituents write me asking why we send 
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our boys to fight on foreign battlefields 
against the dictatorships of other coun- 
tries when one is gradually being forced 
upon us at home. It is a question that 
merits the serious attention of everyone. 
The President of the United States has 
raised this issue and it is now the duty of 
Congress not only to make an investiga- 
tion, but to accept the challenge of the 
executive department of our Govern- 
ment. The issue cannot be side-stepped. 
It must be met face to face and if I am 
any judge of sentiment our Congress is 
going to meet it with the courage of their 
conviction. This monster of bureau- 
cratic control has been creeping upon our 
people and our Nation like a paralysis. 
Its movement must be arrested before our 
freedom and liberty are destroyed. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, 1 yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. CAsE]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include therein a number of quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, if any single 
event on the home front has disturbed 
the people of the United States it was 
the use by the Attorney General of the 
Army to seize the head offices of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in Chicago. And the 
seizure has not looked any the better for 
the language and pleadings used by the 
Attorney General in attempting to jus- 
tify his action. 

Take his statement on the President's 
powers: 

The President’s unquestioned war power 
extends to any type of business or property 
that is essential to the prosecution of the 
war. To wage war successfully and to fulfill 
his duties as Commander in Chief in time 
of war, the authority of the President must 
extend not only to matters of a strictly mili- 
tary nature, but also to all phases of civilian 
life which contribute in any way to the 
prosecution of the war. Where the Presi- 
dent has found and proclaimed the emer- 
gency and need, the courts will not review 
or, indeed, inquire into the accuracy of the 
President's findings, or the wisdom, pro- 
priety, or prudence of his action. 


Section 2, article II, of the Constitution 
says: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the service of the United States. 


“One man is not greater than the Gov- 
ernment! —but that applies to the Pres- 
ident as well as to Sewell Avery, or to the 
humblest citizen. There is nothing in 
the Constitution that makes the Presi- 
dent the Commander in Chief of the life 
and property of private citizens. He 
could direct the Army to proceed, of 
course, in time of war, and presumably 
he could ask the Attorney General to de- 
liver the order for him, but it is not even 
clear that he did that. In testimony 
before the House investigating commit- 
tee, Mr. Biddle hints that he advised 
the President to use the Army rather 
than to rely upon getting a court order 
for execution through the regular officers 
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of the court. The Associated Press re- 
port says: 

Representative CLARK, Democrat, of North 
Carolina brought up the subject by asking 
Mr. Biddle if he did not think it likely there 
would have been more chance of some “un- 
toward incident” or disorder in the use of 
United States marshals. 

“That's what I'm afraid of,” the Attorney 
General replied. “Having been a United 
States attorney, I know the way marshals act, 
I would not trust a marshal to take over a 
plant. 

“Soldiers removed Mr. Avery much more 
quietly and sensibly than the marshals would 
have.” 


Does this mean that the Attorney Gen- 
eral distrusts United States marshals, 
officers of his own Department of Jus- 
tice? Just what are the full implica- 
tions of the Montgomery Ward Affair? 
Personally I think that Sewell Avery, 
head of Ward’s, behaved in an arrogant 
manner, certainly an uncooperative 
manner for wartime, but boys fighting 
storm troopers abroad may well wonder 
what they fight for when the Attorney 
General at home apes totalitarian 
methods and uses Hitlerian arguments 
to support his action. | 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, House Resolution 521 creates a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of 
whom the Speaker shall designate as 
chairman, 

The purpose and scope of this resolu- 
tion is expressed in the following words: 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to make an investigation with respect to the 
seizure by the United States on April 26, 1944, 
of property of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


The power and authority of the com- 
mittee is limited to that one simple but 
important issue. This investigation does 
not involve the question of labor or man- 
agement, and neither does it involve the 
question of wages, hours, or working con- 
ditions. This committee is limited to in- 
vestigate and report on the facts as to 
the seizure of this property by the Army. 
and the committee is directed to report 
as early as is practicable during the pres- 
ent session of Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with 
such recommendations as the committee 
deems advisable. 

There is a wide conflict as to the facts 
and as to the questions of law involved. 
The administration insists that the Pres- 
ident had the constitutional right to or- 
der the Army to seize this property. 
Many others strongly insist that the 
President had neither the power nor the 
right to make the seizure. They insist 
that he violated the Constitution and 
laws of the Nation and is undertaking 
to substitute the military authority for 
the civil authority, and this is a threat to 
all private enterprise and is likewise a 
threat to the civil rights of farmers, 
workers, and other citizens. They insist 
that while we are fighting for liberty and 
freedom in other parts of the world, the 
President and his administration are un- 
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dertaking to destroy liberty and freedom 
here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the importance 
and of the tremendous interest in the 
Nation generally in the issues involved, I 
think that Congress owes a duty to itself 
and to the Nation, as a whole, to make a 
fair, complete, and impartial investiga- 
tion, and we indulge the hope that this 
committee will be impartial and fair and 
submit the facts as they are to the Con- 
gress and to the country. The Congress 
and the country are entitled to know 
the facts. The House is not called upon 
here to decide who is right or who is 
wrong in this dispute. : 

If the President is authorized under 
the Constitution and the acts of Con- 
gress to make this seizure the country 
ought to know it, and every law-abiding 
and patriotic citizen should submit to 
such lawful authority, and if it is deemed 
wise to amend the law or to limit these 
powers, the Congress should take appro- 
priate action to do so. On the other 
hand, if the President, by this seizure, 
is violating the Constitution and the laws 
passed by Congress and is undertaking 
to displace the civil authority with mili- 
tary power, the country ought to know 
that and the administration and its off- 
cers should refrain from such unconsti- 
tutional and illegal acts. The farmer, 
the small and large businessman, and 
those operating mines, factories, mills, 
and shops should be protected in their 
constitutional and legal rights, and labor 
is quite as much interested in this same 
protection. If a business can be seized 
by the Army today without sanction of 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
country the labor union may be seized in 
the same way tomorrow. The Constitu- 
tion is a shield for all of us, at all times— 
in peace as well as in war. 

Our first and greatest concern is to 
win the war at the earliest moment pos- 
sible and each and every one of us should 
be willing to do all within our power to 
accomplish that purpose. 

I am one of those who believe that we 
can successfully carry on the.war within 
the framework of our Constitution. We 
can take no pride in winning the war for 
liberty and freedom across the sea and 
lose it here at home for the poor, as well 
as the rich, for those who have their in- 
vestments in private enterprise and for 
those who perform services in private 
enterprise. 

While we are fighting for freedom in 
other parts of the world, our Government 
must not do that which will create dis- 
cord and lessen the faith of our citizens 
in the stability of our own free institu- 
tions here at home. 

Believing that this resolution will serve 
a most useful purpose and bring unity 
out of discord and will be helpful to the 
Congress as well as the country, I shall 
vote for it. It appears that the over- 
whelming majority in the House will do 
likewise. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. An- 
DRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, while I hold no particular brief 
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for mail-order houses, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my most vigorous re- 
sentment over President Roosevelt's 
seizure last week by military force of the 
retail business and facilities of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. of Chicago. This con- 
cern operates a retail business, and by no 
Stretch of the imagination or any law 
can it be said that the company is en- 
gaged in war production. 

The important issues involved in the 
Montgomery Ward incident go far be- 
yond this particular company. If the 
President has the power during war 
emergency to seize this company and 
operate its business, he can likewise seize 
any business, whether it be agricultural, 
professional, banking, retail, wholesale, 
or manufacturing. The antistrike law 
gives the President authority to operate 
war production plants for the Govern- 
ment when such war plants are 
threatened with stoppage of praduction 
because of strikes, or are actually closed 
down on account of strikes. But there is 
nothing in the law or Constitution giving 
Mr. Roosevelt, as President or Com- 
mander in Chief, authority to seize an 
entire retail business or any other estab- 
lishment engaged primarily in a nonwar 
activity. 

If the Supreme Court holds with the 
Executive on this important issue, which 
may happen, no person or company 
could feel secure in any pursuit. The Bill 
of Rights would be set aside and this 


country would be on its way toward 
socialization of our free economy. Mil- 


lions of American men and women are 
now fighting on the battle fronts of the 
world to forever destroy dictators and the 
tyranny of rulers. They are fighting 
and dying to keep America free, and the 
people of our country are pouring out 
their resources for the same goal, 

I regard the President’s seizure of the 
Chicago company as an unwarranted 
usurpation of authority, and I am urging 
Congress to take immediate legislative 
action to define the power of the Chief 
Executive so that-his acts will be clearly 
defined by law and in accordance with 
the Constitution. 

Attorney General Biddle, the legal ad- 
viser to the President, does not rely on 
the antistrike law approved by Congress 
for his authority giving the Chief Execu- 
tive the power to seize a private nonwar 
business, He relies on the Constitution 
as the sole authority for the power of the 
President to seize any property in time 
of war. Furthermore, in his argument 
to the Chicago court, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said the courts should not substitute 
their judgment for that of the President. 

The doctrine of an all-powerful Chief 
Executive is the course which the New 
Deal has followed for the past 10 
years. Such a course is followed by 
every dictator. The first stepis to create 
“packed” courts to give a semblance of 
judicial processes, coupled with huge 
benevolences to the people so a majority 
will not care or realize that they are 
losing their freedom, and, finally, a 
cracking-down process by use of armed 
force on those who refuse to comply with 
Executive edicts. This procedure is not 
in accordance with the philosophy of 
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American Government either in time of 
peace or war. 

The time has come for the people to 
determine if they are to run the coun- 
try according to the Constitution or if 
the Nation’s policies and effairs are to 
be directed along dictatorial lines as ad- 
vocated by the Attorney General and 
the C. I. O. Istrongly urge the passage 
of the resolution to investigate the Chi- 
cago seizure of a private business by the 
use of military force, and I sincerely 
hope that legislation will be approved to 
definitely safeguard the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens under the Constitution. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 2% minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, let us get back 
to the resolution that is before us. All 
the Dewey resolution does is to ask for 
an investigation to ascertain the facts in 
regard to the seizure of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. It has nothing to do with 
the strike or wage scales or the merits 
or demerits of the labor controversy. It 
has nothing to do with the court de- 
cision. It has to do only with the seizure 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. and to ascer- 
tain under what authority, under what 
statutes, under what provision of the 
Constitution did the President seize this 
private business concern. Certainly the 
Congress has the right to know these 
facts. Without these facts the Congress 
cannot legislate intelligently. No action 
of President Roosevelt is more resented 
by the American people than using the 
Army to seize private property not en- 
gaged in war work. 

If we have unknowingly and unwit- 
tingly given the President such tremen- 
dous powers, then it is the duty of the 
Congress to find out the facts and to leg- 
islate and restore those powers to the 
Congress by taking them back from the 
President. We never meant to set up a 
one-man Government in the United 
States patterned on Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin. We never meant to give the Pres- 
ident the right through Executive order 
to seize any private property in the 
United States that was not a war indus- 
try. The people, regardless of party, are 
incensed at this arbitrary act of a power- 
hungry administration. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, is a very 
simple one to get certain facts and give 
that information to the Congress so the 
Congress can legislate immediately to 
restore representative and constitutional 
Government in the United States of 
America. That is the issue and I hope 
there will be very few Members of Con- 
gress who will deny the right of the 
House of Representatives to get these 
facts through a proper investigation, 

There is no sense in promising to re- 
store freedom to Europe and Asia and 
lose it at home. If the President has 
power to take over private business, where 
did he get that power and is there any 
limit to it? Under the guise of war emer- 
gency the President has assumed to arro- 
gate to himself dictatorial powers. This 
seizure of private property contrary to 


the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
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that “no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation,” smacks of Gestapo and un- 
American methods. In its essence it is 
lynch law and terrorism that resembles 
the high-handed, autocratic actions of 
foreign dictators. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey as 
much time as she may desire. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
dorse all that has been said in opposition 
to this resolution. What I would add to 
that which was so well said by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CLARK]. 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCH- 
RAN], and others, would be to ask each 
Member who votes for this resolution 
whether or not his vote is consistent with 
his vote on the Smith-Connally bill and 
on the President’s veto of it. When it 
was considered by this body I voted 
against the Smith-Connally Act and to 
sustain the President’s veto because I 
considered it a bad bill. However, since 
it is the law I believe it should be upheld, 
particularly by its authors and sup- 
porters. The action taken in the Mont- 
gomery Ward case carried out the pro- 
visions of that act, make no mistake 
about that. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution calling for a special committee 
to investigate why Sewell Avery failed to 
comply with a Government order merely 
adds to the already long list of select 
committees appointed by the Congress 
since our Nation declared war, the ma- 
jority of which are unnecessary, costly, 
and political. There are a few other men 
heading large business concerns in this 
country holding the same personal 

enmity and hatred against our President 
and this administration as is held by the 
head of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

On December 7, 1941, this Congress 
passed a resolution giving our President 
power to utilize for war purposes the 
resources of this country, including labor, 
industry, and agriculture; that resolu- 
tion included Montgomery Ward & Co., of 
Chicago, III. . 

Ninety-nine percent of the industria 
leaders of America would have cooper- 

` ated with our Government through its 
War Labor Board and granted an exten- 
sion of the old union agreement pending 
determination of whether or not the 
union still maintained a majority. Had 
other industrial leaders in this country 
assumed the bitter partisan political atti- 
tude of Sewell Avery by refusing to co- 
operate with our Government, our war 
effort would today be in a turmoil and 
instead of victory appearing on the hori- 
zon our country would be faced with 
defeat or a long war with the additional 
loss of thousands of American boys. 

Mr. Avery’s contention is that his com- 
pany is not in this war and, therefore, 
does not have to obey the orders of our 
Government through the War Labor 
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Board because it is not a war industry. 
He has spent almost one-half million 
dollars since Pearl Harbor advertising 
in newspapers with propaganda defying 
the authority of our Government through 
its War Labor Board. This great dis- 
tributing institution is as much a war 
industry as the steel mills of our country. 
It already has applied for almost 40,000 
priority applications for strategic war 
materials. 

Mr. Avery’s attitude toward his em- 
ployees is the same as other industrial 
giants possessed 20 years ago when they 
fought legislation against the 12-hour 
day and 7 days per week of bygone years. 

Maybe the passage of this resolution 
will be a help in presenting the true 
facts of Sewell Avery’s brazen defiance 
of Government authority in a great war 
emergency like we are now in. 

Some radio commentators and some 
newspapers have maliciously presented 
untruths to the American people re- 
garding the Government’s occupation of 
this establishment. They are not par- 
ticularly interested in this specific case; 


they are interested in discrediting the 


administration and the War Labor 
Board, making it ineffective as an instru- 
ment to settle industrial grievances dur- 
ing this war crisis. 

I firmly believe that if this had not 
been a Presidential year, Mr. Avery would 
have gladly cooperated with a peace- 
able extension of his union contract. 
Back of Mr. Avery looms the same in- 
terests that have fought the development 
of labor unions, forced long and bitter 
strikes, refused to sign or recognize 
agreements, and at times brought indus- 
trial and economic turmoil over the last 
50 years. 

The Avery type politician during war- 
times calls our Commander in Chief a 
dictator ruthlessly exercising unconsti- 
tutional powers. Woodrow Wilson was 
called a dictator in World War No. 1 
when he wanted to arm our merchant 
ships to protect our sailors from the 
ruthless submarine. He seized the rail- 
roads when the necessity of war war- 
ranted the seizure. 

When. Abraham Lincoln faced a simi- 
lar war emergency he arbitrarily pro- 
claimed a blockade of southern ports— 
but he saved our Union and our free 
government, 

National necessity motivated Lincoln, 
Wilson, and today President Roosevelt 
finds it necessary to take drastic action 
against a great commercial enterprise 
because of the bitter personal hatred 
of its president against organized labor. 

I hope the members of this committee 
make an honest, fair, nonpartisan inves- 
tigation so as to enlighten misinformed 
people that our President was acting 
within the rights given him by a war 
Congress to bring about a rapid end to 
this horrible world conflict, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BravLey] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of May 3. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentlemen who voted for 
the Smith-Connally bill have now discov- 
ered that they created a Frankenstein. 
I am not surprised that so many of them 
are learning for the first time what the 
legislation really contained. During the 
debate on that bill the opponents of the 
measure were effectively gagged by the 
proponents of the act, who controlled the 
time. So many substitutes and amend- 
ments were introduced during the hys- 
teria which prevailed that it rendered it 
impossible to intelligently pass upon 
them. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 3, 1943, will show that I made the 
statement during the debate on the bill 
that no Member voting for the legislation 
actually knew what it contained. It is 
rather amusing to hear the action taken 
under the law denounced by the very 
gentlemen who rode roughshod over all 
opposition when they passed the legis- 
lation. We hear a great deal from these 
gentlemen about the Constitution and 
orderly processes, who at the same time 
are not content to have the orderly judi- 
cial processes as provided by the Consti- 
tution determine through the courts 
whether the Government had authority 
for the action taken at the Montgomery 
Ward establishment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting for 
printing in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record, of May 3, which 
sets forth very plainly what the real 
issue is and which reveals the powerful 
interests behind Mr. Avery in his defi- 
ance of the Government during wartime, 
when all the resources of the Nation 
should be utilized in the prosecution of 
the war: 7 
THE MEN BEHIND THE MEN BEHIND MR. SEWELL 

AVERY 

There is danger in oversimplification. For 
example, in the Montgomery Ward case. 

To some, the court battle in Chicago is 


a fight between Sewell Avery and President 
Roosevelt. 

If the issue were actually that simple the 
dangers in the whole situation would be 
much less serious than they are. 

Avery, however, is only the man out in 
front. Behind him, sharing full responsibil- 
ity for Montgomery Ward’s defiance of the 
United States Government, egging Avery on, 
cheering his obstinacy, are the Ward dil- 
rectors. 

A survey of those directors shows that they 
are but the vanguard of American reaction, 
which has been waging war on the Govern- 
ment ever since the old deal’s errand boys 
lost control in Washington in 1932. 

Just a brief glimpse of the Ward directors 
and their affiliations will show the ramifica- 
tions of this “second front” in Chicago. 

Start with Avery himself. He is not only 
head of Ward’s, but also head of United 
States Gypsum Co., a director of United States 
Steel, of Pullman, Inc. (also involved in labor 
trouble), Armour & Co., People’s Gas, etc. 

No. 2 among Ward's directors is George 
Whitney, president of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Whitney also is a director of General Motors, 
Pullman, Inc., Consolidated Edison, New York 
Central, Kennecott Copper, and nine other 
big corporations. 

David A. Crawford, another Ward direc- 
tor, is president of Pullman, Inc., and a di- 
rector of Armour’s, American Telephone & 
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Telegraph, the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., and others. 

Donald R. McLennan is board chairman 
of Marsh & McLennan, insurance brokers; 


a director of American Sugar Refining, Ar- 


mour's, the Pennsylvania Railroad, Pullman, 
Inc., People’s Gas, etec., etc. 

Percy Eckhart is president of De Soto 
Securities, board chairman of B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., director in Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., Armeur's, and the A. T. & T. 

Silas H. Strawn, chief counsel for Ward's, is 
the No. 1 corporation lawyer of Chicago. 

Charies F. Glore is a director of Studebaker 
Corporation, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Conti- 
nental Casualty Corporation, and partner in 
Glore, Forgan & Co., investment bankers. 

Philip R. Clarke is president of the Chi- 
cago City National Bank & Trust Co., director 
of United States Steel, and Pure Oil. 

Three directors—Clement D. Ryan, Bert R. 
Prall, and Harold Pearson—are firm execu- 
tives, all vice presidents in charge of some- 
thing-or-other. 

So here is a list which represents not only 
Ward's but the crème de la creme of United 
States industry. 

When men like these cheer Sewell Avery 
on to defiance of his own Government in 
wartime, the cheers must necessarily echo in 
the board rooms of many of the biggest cor- 
porations of the country—as indeed they 
echoed, and were amplified, at the Monday 
meeting of United States Steel, when a reso- 
lution was adopted stating that United States 
Steel was proud to have Avery on its board. 

To keep perspective on the Ward case these 
facts must be considered. The background 
they form shows what the case is; 

An attempted softening-up operation 
against home-front liberalism at a time when 
the Government and the people are devoting 
their major energies and attention to war 
against the Axis. 

Sewell Avery may be the drum major for 
the regiment of reaction. 

But he must be judged by the men behind 
him. Even the baton he twirls belongs to 
United States Steel, while his heart belongs 
to Gypsum, 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Illinois yield for a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my: re- 
marks the affidavit filed by Mr. Taylor 
with the Federal court in Chicago. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not a doubt about the law under which 
this seizure was made. It is admitted on 
all sides by lawyers that the seizure was 
made under the provisions of the Smith- 
Connally bill. I am not responsible for 
this situation, because I voted “no” on 
that bill. Those who voted for it are be- 
ginning to feel that they are getting the 
worst of it now, but I am willing to move 
in and repeal the law that you made a 
mistake in passing, 

You do not need an investigation to 
determine what authority this Congress 
gave the President, but the investigation 
will no doubt determine who voted for 
this bill and those who opposed it. It 
will doubtless also determine what is in 
that bill. Of course, the aim of those 
who pushed this bill through was to put 
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labor in a strait jacket. Under the act, 
labor was required to submit its com- 
plaints to the War Labor Board. Labor 
was required to abide by that Board’s de- 
cision. The employers were also to abide 
by the findings of this same Board. The 
first serious case coming up under this 
Smith-Connally Act is the Montgomery 
Ward case. Just what the facts are I do 
not know. The matter is now in court 
and we will soon find out. It seems pe- 
culiar, however, that those who now con- 
demn the President are the very ones 
who voted him this power. If some of 
my Republican brethren now feel they 
made a mistake when they voted for this 
bill, I will agree right now to give them 
another chance and vote with them to 
repeal the act. My opinion is that we 
should repeal the act at once, but if you 
want it officially determined that a mis- 
take was made, I will vote for the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr, Speaker, I 
submit that this plant was seized by the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. The plant was in 
possession of the United States Army as 
such and the Government had the per- 
fect right to eject this individual citizen 
who defied the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
this individual who also is a member of 
the boards of many of the most profitable 
business institutions in this country. 
He defied the Congress of the United 
States when he defied the Smith-Con- 
nally law. The question is, Should we, 
as a Congress, attempt to usurp the func- 
tions of the executive branch as well as 
the judicial branch of our Government? 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 
. Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much regret that it is necessary for me 
to state that, notwithstanding the 
charges of the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Cox] and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia IMr. SmirH], I shall continue to 
try to live up to the rules of the House 
and divide the time allotted to the Com- 
mittee on Rules as evenly and as fairly 
as is possible. That has been my aim 
and I shall continue to serve the House 
to the best of my ability, whether the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia like or dislike it. 
I am here to perform my duty, and I 
am going to do so. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield, 
nevertheless the gentleman did breach 
his agreement with the gentleman from 
Virginia, 

Mr. SABATH. I have given you 5 
minutes and I promised the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 5 minutes, 
but I did not have all of it. Further- 
more, I asked the gentleman on the 
other side [Mr. Fisu] to allot the gentle- 
man from Virginia some of his 30 min- 
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utes, and he agreed to give the gentle- 
man from Virginia 5 more minutes, 

Though I am in favor of the resolu- 
tion, I would not deny the gentleman 
a few minutes. 

If you insist that I have breached faith 
with the gentleman, make the most of 
it, as I have done. 

These charges of you two gentlemen 
are not something new to me or the 
House, and, I repeat, they will not sway 
me in trying to do the right thing at all 
times. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired—all 
time has expired. 

Without objection, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 300, nays 60, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 57] 
YEAS—300 

Abernethy Cox Halleck 
Allen, Ill. Cravens Hancock 
Allen, La Crawford Hare 
Andersen, Cunningham Flarless, Ar!z. 

H. Carl Curley Harris, Ark. 
Anderson, Calif. Curtis Hartley 
Anderson, D'Alesandro Hays 

N. Mex. ‘Davis Hébert 
Andresen, Day Heidinger 

August H Dewey Hendricks 
Andrews, Ala. Dilweg Herter 
Andrews, N.Y. Dirksen Hess 
Angell - Dondero Hill 
Arends Doughton Hoeven 
Arnold Drewry Hoffman 
Auchincloss Dworshak Holifie'd - 
Baldwin,Md. Eaton Holmes, Mass. 
Baldwin, N. Y. Elliott Holmes, Wash. 
Barden Ellis Hope 
Bates, Ky. “Ellison, Md Howell 
Bates, Mass. Ellsworth Hull 
Beall ? Elmer Izac 
Beckworth Elston, Ohio Jeffrey 
Bell Engel, Mich. Jenkins 
Bennett, Mich. Fellows Jensen 
Bennett, Mo. Fenton Johnson, 
Bishop Fernandez Anton J. 
Blackney Fish Johnson, 
Bolton Fisher Calvin D. 
Boren Flannagan Johnson 
Boykin Folger J. y 
Brehm Fulbright Johnson, 
Brooks Fulmer Luther A, 
Brown, Ga. Gale Johnson, 
Brown, Ohio Gamble Lyndon B. 
Brumbaugh Gat! Johneon,.Ok!a, 
Bryson Gavin Johnsen, Ward 
Buffett Gearhart Jonkman 
Bulwinkle Gerlach Judd 
Burch, Va. Gibson Kean 
Burdick Gifford Kearney 
Busbey Gilchrist Kefauver 
Butler Gillespie Kennedy 
Camp Gillette Kilday 
Canfield Gillie Kinzer 
Carlson, Kans, Goodwin Kleberg 
Carrier Gore Knutson 
Carson, Ohio Gossett Kunkel 
Case Graham Lambertsen 
Chapman Grant, Ala, Landis 
Chenoweth Gregory Lanham 
Church Griffiths Larcade 
Clason Gross LeCompte 
Clevenger Gwynne LeFevre 
Cole, Me. Hegen Lemke 
Cole, N. V. Hale eed 3 
Colmer Hall, Lue 
Compton Edwin Arthur Ludlow 
Cooper Hall McConnell 
Costello Leonard W. McCord 


McCowen Powers Stockman 
MeGregor Pratt, Sullivan 
McLean Joseph M. Sumner, II 
McMillan Priest Sumners, Tex. 
Maas Ramey Sundstrom 
Mahon eck Taber 
Maloney Randolph Talle 
Mansfield, kin Tarver 
Mont. Reece, Tenn. Taylor 
Mansfield, Tex. Reed, Ill, Thomas, N. J. 
Martin, Iowa Reed, N. Y, Thomas, Tex. 
Martin, Rees, Kans. Thomason 
Mason $ Tibbott 
May Rivers Tolan 
Merrow Rizley Towe 
Michener Robertson Treadway 
Miller, Conn, Robsion, Ky, Troutman 
Miller, Mo. Rockwell Vincent, Ky. 
Miller, Nebr. Rodgers, Pa. Vinson, Ga. 
Miller, Pa. Rogers, Mass. Voorhis, Calif, 
Mills Rohrbough Vorys, Ohio 
Monkiewicz Rowe Vursell 
ott Russell Wadsworth 
Mruk Sabath Walter 
Mundt Sasscer Ward 
Murdock Satterfield Wasielewski 
Murray. Tenn. Schwabe Welch 
Norman Scott West 
Norrell Scrivner Wheichel, Ga. 
O'Brien, N1 Shafer Whitten 
O'Brien, Mich, Short Whittington 
O'Brien, N. Y. Simpson, Il. Wickersham 
O a Simpson, Pa. Wigglesworth 
O'Neal Slaughter Wiley 
Pace Smith. Maine Wilson 
Fatman Smith, Ohio Winstead 
Patton Smith, Va. Winter 
Peterson, Ga. Snyder Wolcott 
Philbin Sparkman Wolfenden, Pa. 
ips Springer Wolverton, N. J. 
Ploeser Stanley Woodruff, Mich, 
Plumley Stearns, N. H. Woodrum, Va. 
Poage Stefan Worley 
Poulson Stigler Zimmerman 
NAYS—60 
Barry Fi trick Marcantonio 
Bloom Fo Merritt 
Bradley, Pa Furlong Myers 
Buckley Gordon Norton 
Burchill, N. Y. Gorski O'Toole 
in Granger Outland 
Byrne Hart ` Pfeifer 
Cannon, Mo. Heffernan Rabaut 
Celler loch Robinson, Utah 
Clark Jackson Rowan 
Cochran Kee Sadowski 
Coffee Kelley Scanion 
Cooley Keogh Sheridan 
Crosser King Somers, N. T. 
Dawson Klein Spence 
taney Lane Torrens 
Dickstein Lesinski Weaver 
1 Lynch Weiss 
Eberharter McCormack Wene 
Pay Madden Wright 
: NOT VOTING—69 
Barrett Hinshaw Newsome 
Bender Hobbs O’Connor 
Bland Horan O’Konski 
Bonner Jarman Peterson, Fla. 
Bradley, Mich, Jennings Pittenger 
Cannon, Fla. Johnson, Ind. cht, 
Capozzoli Jones C. Frederick 
Keefe Price 
Chiperfield Kerr Rogers, Calif, 
Courtney Kilburn Rolph 
Dies Kirwan Sauthoſt 
Disney LaFollette Schiffier 
Bow Lea Sheppard 
Durham McGehee Sikes 
Engle, Calif. McKenzie Smith, W. Va. 
Felghan McMurray Smith, Wis. 
Fogarty McWilliams Starnes, Ala, 
Forand Magnuson Stevenson 
Fuller Manasco Stewart 
Gallagher Monroney Talbot 
Grant, Ind. Morrison, La. Weichel, Ohio 
Green Morrison, N. C. te 
Harness, Ind. Murphy 
, Va. Murray, Wis. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: - 

Mr. McWilliams for, with Mr. Magnuson 
against 


Mr. Bland for, with Mr. McMurray against, 

Mr. Stevenson for, with Mr, Capozzoli 
against. 

Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Murphy against. 
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General pairs: 

Mr. Harris of with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Pittenger. 

Mr. Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. Fuller. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Talbot, 

Mr. Engle of California with Mr. Sauthoff. 

Mr. Hobbs with Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Manasco with Mr. Schiffler. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. O. 
Frederick Pracht. 

Mr. Forand with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Weichel of Ohio. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Gallagher, 

Mr. Green with Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Newsome with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Rogers of California with Mr, Jones, 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Disney with Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Keefe. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Johnson of Indiana. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr, LaFollette, 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Rolph. 

Mr. Peterson of Florida with Mr. Murray of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Chiperfield. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX BILL OF 1944 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4646) 
to provide for simplification of the indi- 
vidual income tax. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 4646, with 
Mr. Harzis of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as read, 

Are there any committee amendments? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, by 
direction of the committee I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DOUGHTON: On 
page 4, line 11, before “Supplement” insert: 

“(a) In general.” 

Page 6, line 4, strike out “a credit” and 
insert “credits.” 

Page 7, after line 6, insert: 

“(b) Technical amendment: Section 4 (re- 
lating to special classes of taxpayers) is 
amended by striking out subsection (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

%) Individuals with adjusted gross in- 
come of less than $5,000.——Supplement T.““ 

Page 7, strike out lines 15 and 16, and on 
pages 7 and 8 renumber the remaining para- 
graphs in subsection (b). 

Page 11, line 8, strike out “or (4).” 

ae 11, line 18, strike out “fits” and insert 
“fit” 

Page 11, line 18, after "or", insert “of,” 

Page 19, after line 20, insert; 

e) Reduction of credits in case of jeop- 
ardy: Section 47 (e) (relating to reduction of 
certain credits against net income in case of 
jeopardy) is amended by striking out ‘per- 
sonal exemption and credit for dependents’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘normal tax 
exemption and surtax exemptions’; and by 
striking out ‘the full credits provided’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the full normal tax - 
exemption (in the case of the normal tax) 
and the full surtax exemptions (in the case 
of the surtax).’” 
ne a the remaining subsections accord- 

y» 
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Page 21, strike out lines 3 to 7, both inclu- 
sive, and insert “the surtax exemptions 


allowed by section 25 (b) (1) (B) and (C) 
shall not be allowed.” 

Page 21, strike out lines 21 to 24, both in- 
elusive, and insert be allowed a normal tax 
exemption of only $500 and shall not be 
allowed the surtax exemptions allowed by 
section 25 (b) (1) (B) and (C).” 

Page 27, line 20, after 35“, insert “for taxes 
withheld at source.” 

Beginning with line 24, on page 31, strike 
out down to and including line 2, on page 33; 
and insert: 

“*(2) If the declaration is filed after March 
15 and not after June 15.of the taxable year, 
and is not required by section 58 (d) to be 
filed on or before March 15 of the taxable year, 
the estimated tax shail be paid in three 
equal installments. The first installment 
shall be paid at the time of the filing of the 
declaration, the second on September 15 of 
the taxable year, and the third on January 15 
of the succeeding taxable year. 

(3) If the declaration is filed after June 
15 and not after September 15 of the taxable 
year, and is not required by section 58 (d) 
to be filed on or before June 15 of the tax- 
able year, the estimated tax shall be paid 
in two equal installments. The first install- 
ment shall be paid at the time of the filing 
of the declaration, and the second on January 
15 of the succeeding taxable year. 

“*(4) If the declaration is filed after Sep- 
tember 15 of the taxable year, and is not 
required by section 58 (d) to be filed on 
or before September 15 of the taxable year, 
the estimated tax shall be paid in full at 
the time of the filing of the declaration. 

5) If the declaration is filed after the 
time prescribed in section 58 (d) (including 
cases in which an extension of time for 
filing the declaration has been granted under 
section 58 (e)), paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) 
of this subsection shall not apply, and there 
shall be paid at the time of such filing 
all installments of estimated tax which would 
have been payable on or before such time 
if the declaration had been filed within the 
time prescribed in section 58 (d), and the 
remaining installments shall be paid at the 
times at which, and in the amounts in 
which, they would have been payable if 
the declaration had been so filed,” 

Page 34, after line 14, insert the follow- 
in . 


g: 

“(b) Technical amendment to section 294 
(d): The last sentence of section 294 (d) 
(1) (A) (relating to additions to the tax 
in case of failure to file declaration of 
estimated tax) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘For the purposes of this subparagraph 
the amount and due date of each installment 
shall be the same as if a declaration had 
been filed within the time prescribed show- 
ing an estimated tax equal to the correct 
tax reduced by the credits under sections 
32 and 35.“ 

Page 34, strike out lines 15 to 22 and insert 
the following: 2 

“(c) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a), insofar as it relates to 
section 58 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
shall be applicable only with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1944. 

„d) Special rule for 1944: The provisions 
of sections 58 and 59 of such code, as amended 
by this act, shall be subject to the following 
modifications with respect to declaration and 
payment of estimated tax for the calendar 
year 1944: 

(1) Time for filing declaration: If the re- 
quirements of section 58 (a) of such code, 
without regard to its amendment by this 
act, are first met before April 1, 1944, the 
declaration shall be filed on or before April 
15, 1944, and if such requirements are 
first met after March 31, 1944, and before 
June 2, 1944, the declaration shall be filed 
on or before June 15, 1944, 


1944 


“(2) Payment of estimated tax: If the dec- 
laration is filed on or before April 15, 1944, 
then (even though such declaration under 
existing law or under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection was not required to be filed be- 
fore June 15, 1944) the estimated tax shall 
be paid in four equal installments and at 
the times provided in section 59 (a) (1) of 
such code, as amended by this act. If the 
declaration is filed after April 15, 1944, and 
not after June 15, 1944 (and is not required 
by paragraph (1) to be filed on or before 
April 15), the estimated tax shall be paid 
in three equal installments and at the times 
provided in section 59 (a) (2) of such code, 
as amended by this act. The rule provided 
in section 59 (a) (5) of such code, as 
amended by this act, shall apply with re- 
spect. to declarations filed after the time 
prescribed in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section.“ 

Page 34, line 23, strike out (c)“, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (e).“ 

Page 48, line 1, after tive“, insert (de- 
spite the provisions of sec. 21).” 


Mr. DOUGHTON (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment makes only such 
clerical and technical changes in the text 
of the bill as are necessary to insure that 
the law, when enacted, will carry out the 
policies agreed upon by the committee. 
No policy agreed upon is changed by the 
amendment. 

In view of the highly technical nature 
of the changes made by the amendment, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee will rise. 

«Accordingly the Committee rose; and, 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4646) to provide for 
simplification of the individual income 
tax, pursuant to House Resolution 524, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered: 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 358, nays 0, not voting 71, 
as follows: 
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[Roll No. 58] 
YEAS—358 

Abernethy Fay Lane 
Allen, II. Fellows Lanham 
Allen, La. Fenton Larcade 
Andersen, Fernandez LeCompte 

H, Carl Fish LeFevre 
Anderson, Calif. Fisher Lemke 
Anderson, Fitzpatrick Lesinski 

N. Mex. Flannagan Lewis 
Andresen, Folger Luce 

August H. rd Ludlow 
Andrews, Ala, Fulbright Lynch 
Andrews, N. Y. Fulmer McConnell 
Angell Furlong McCord 
Arends Gale McCormack 
Arnold Gamble McCowen 
Auchincloss Gathings McGregor 
Baldwin, Md Gavin McKenzie 
Baldwin, N. Y. Gearhart McLean 
Barden Gerlach - McMillan 
Barry Gibson Maas 
Bates, Ky. Gifford Madden 
Bates, Mass. Gilchrist Mahon 
Beall Gillespie Maloney 
Bell Gillette Mansfield, Tex, 
Bennett, Mich. Gillie Marcantonio 
Bennett, Mo. Gordon Martin, Iowa 
Bishop Gore Martin, Mass, 
Blackney Gorski Mason 
Bloom Gossett Merritt 
Bolton Graham Merrow 
Boren Granger Michener 
Boykin Grant, Ala Miller, Conn 
Bradley, Pa. Gregory Miller, Mo 
Brehm Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Brooks Gross Miller, Pa 
Brown, Ga Gwynne Mills 
Brown, Chio Hagen Monkiewicz 
Brumbaugh Hale Monroney 
Bryson Mott 
Buckley Edwin ArthwMruk 
Buffett Hall, Mundt 
Bulwinkle Leonard W. Murdock 
Burch, Va. Halleck Murray, Tenn 
Burchill, N. Y. Hancock Myers 
Burdick Hare Norman 
Burgin Harless, Ariz. Norrell 
Buskey Harris, Ark, Norton 
Butler Harris, Va O'Brien, Il. 
Byrne Hart O'Brien, Mich. 
Camp Hartley O'Brien, N. Y. 
Canfield Hays O'Hara 
Cannon, Mo. Hébert O'Neal 
Carison, Kans. Heffernan O'Toole 
Carrier Heidinger Outland 
Carson, Ohio Hendricks Pace 
Case Herter Patman 
Celler Hess Patton 
Chapman Hill Peterson, Fla 
Chenoweth Hoch Peterson, Ga. 
Church Hoeven Pfeifer 
Clark Hoffman Philbin 
Clason Holifield Phillips 
Clevenger Holmes, Mass. Ploeser 

an Holmes, Wash. Plumley 

Coffee Hope Poage 
Cole, Mo Howell Poulson 
Cole, N. T. Hull Powers 
Colmer Izac Pratt, 
Compton Jackson Joseph M 
Cooley Jeffrey est 
Cooper Jenkins Rabaut 
Costello Jensen Ramey 
Cox Johnson, Ramspeck 
Cravens Anton J. Randolph 
Crawford Johnson, Rankin 
Crosser Calvin D. Reece, Tenn. 
Cunningham Johnson. Reed, III 
Curley J. Leroy Reed. N. Y. 
Curtis Johnson, Rees, Kans, 
D'Alesandro Luther A. Richards 
Davis Jobnson, Rivers 
Dawson Lyndon B Rizley 
Day Johnson, Okla. Robertson 
Delaney Johnson, Ward Robsion, Ky. 
Dewey Jonkman Rockwell 
Dickstein Judd Rodgers, Pa 
Dilweg Kean Rogers, Mass. 
Dingell Kearney Rohrbough 
Dirksen Kee Rowan 
Dondero Kefauver Rowe 
Doughton Kelley Russell 
Drewry Kennedy Sadowski 
Dworshak eogh 
Eaton Kilday Satterfield 
Eberharter King Scanlon 
Elliott Kinzer Schwabe 
Ellis Kleberg Scott 
Ellison, Md. Klein Scrivner 
Ellsworth Knutson Shafer 
Elmer Kunkel Sheridan 
Elston, Ohio Lambertson Short 
Engel, Mich, Landis Simpson, Il. 


Simpson, Pa. Tarver Weiss 
Slaughter Taylor Welch 
Smith Maine Thomas, N. J. Wene 
Smith, Ohio Thomas, Tex. West 
Smith, Va. Thomason Whelchel, Ga. 
Snyder Tibbott Whitten - 
Somers, N. T. Tolan Whittington 
Sparkman Torrens Wickersham 
Spence Towe Wigglesworth 
Springer Treadway Willey 
Stanley Troutman Wilson 
Stearns, N. H. Vincent, Ky. Winstead 
Stefan Vinson, Ga Winter 
Stigler Voorhis, Calif, Wolcott 
Stockman Vorys, Ohio Wolfenden, Pa. 
Sullivan Vursell Wolverton, N. J. 
Sumner, II Wadsworth Woodruff, Mich, 
Sumners, Tex. Walter Woodrum, Va. 
Sundstrom Ward Worley 
Taber . Wasielewski Wright 
Talle Weaver Zimmerman 
NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—71 
Barrett Hinshaw Newsome 
Beckworth Hobbs O'Connor 
Bender Horan O’Konski 
Jarman Pittenger 
Bonner Jennings Pracht, 
Bradley, Mich. Johnson, Ind, C. Frederick 
Cannon, Fla. Jones Price 
Capozzoli Keefe Robinson, Utah 
Carter Kerr Rogers, Calif. 
Chiperfield Kilburn Rolph 
Courtney Kirwan Sabath 
ies LaFollette Sauthoff 
Disney Lea Schiffier 
McGehee Sheppard 
cMurray Sikes 
Engle. Calif, McWilliams Smith, W. Va 
Magnuson Smith, Wis. 
Manasco Starnes, Ala. 
Forand Mansfield, Stev 
Fuller Mont. Stewart 
Gallagher May Talbot 
Goodwin Morrison, La. . e Ohio 
Grant, Ind Morrison, N. C. W. 
Green Murphy 
Harness, Ind. Murray, Wis. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 
Magnuson with Mr. McWilliams, 
Capozzoli with Mr. Stevenson. 
Murphy with Mr. Bender. 
Bland with Mr. Goodwin. 
McMurray with Mr. Bradley of Mich- 
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Fogarty with Mr. Pittenger. 
Hobbs with Mr. Barrett. 
Forand with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 
Green with Mr. Douglas. 
. Morrison of Louisiana with Mr. Fuller. 
Engle of California with Mr. Sauthoff. 
McGehee with Mr. Talbot. 

Feighan with Mr. Horan. 
Cannon of Florida with Mr. Keefe. 
Manasco with Mr. Schiffler. 

Smith of West Virginia with Mr, 
C. Frederick Pracht. 
Lea with Mr. Weichel of Ohio. 
Mr. Kerr with Mr. Johnson of Indiana. 
Jarman with Mr. Rolph. 
Sheppard with Mr. Gallagher. 
Rogers of California with Mr. Jones. 
Newsome with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 
Sikes with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 
Disney with Mr. Jennings. 
Bonner with Mr. LaFollette. 
Kirwan with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 
May with Mr. Kilburn. 
Durham with Mr. Chiperfield. 
. Beckworth with Mr. Carter. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, a motion 
to reconsider the vote whereby the bill 
was passed was laid on the tabie. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members’ 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
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to revise and extend their own remarks 
on the bill just passed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Coorrr]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech I made on May 4 at a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
the India League of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut (Mrs, Luce]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD on 
the resolution passed this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SUMNERS]? 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may address the House for 30 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. KLEBERG]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. PreIrer, Mr, WICKERSHAM, and 
Mr. Parman asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their own remarks in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, on ac- 
count of the absence of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison], I ask 
unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LARCADE]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wene asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


HEARINGS ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute for the purpose of making 
an announcement, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the date 
for hearings on the Ramspeck bill, which 
has been usually referred to as the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill, was tentatively 
fixed some time ago to begin on May 8th 
or 9th, I believe it was the 9th. However, 
the committee finds itself otherwise en- 
gaged to such an extent that it will not 
be able to begin the hearings on that 
date, and the date for the start of the 


hearings will be announced at a later 
time. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend miy own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter from the Hotel Associa- 
tion of New York City, and I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a short poem which 
I wrote entitled “Commando Kelly’s 
Come Home.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained today while at- 
tempting to determine how several coun- 
ties in my district could obtain the serv- 
ices of additional farm labor for har- 
vest to relieve the great shortages in their 
areas and arrived on the floor too late to 
vote upon the so-called Dewey resolu- 
tion to investigate the circumstances 
surrounding the Montgomery-Ward 
Ward case. If I had been present in 
time I would have voted to establish a 
committee to make a complete investi- 
gation into all matters involved in this 
case. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include 
therein a speech made by the Secretary 
of Labor, Miss Perkins, a letter from the 
President to the I. L. O. conference, and 
a telegram from Secretary Hull to the 
same conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein S. 284 passed by 
the Ohio Legislature, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. Ramey]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial and also 
to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
and to include therein a newspaper ar- 
ticle, and I also ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made 
in the House on last Wednesday in refer- 
ence to Poland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WOODRUFF]? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TROUTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a radio address delivered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. HUGH 
D. Scorz, Jr. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. TROUTMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post under date of 
May 4. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SLAUGHTER]? 

There was no objection. 


JAPANESE BEING RELOCATED ON EAST 
COAST 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COSTELLO]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the occurrence of Pearl Harbor it 
was determined by the military author- 
ity that it was necessary to remove the 
Japanese residents from the west coast, 
purely for strategic reasons, and because 
of military necessity. Now that these 
Japanese people have been removed from 
the west coast, we find that the War 
Relocation Authority is very diligently 
resettling these same Japanese along the 
east coast. 

On May 10 there will be dedicated a 
new hostel for Japanese located within 
the very shadows of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, Here are to be placed 800 Jap- 
anese, both aliens as well as citizens, and 
that in spite of the fact that no one 
definitely can vouch as to the loyalty of 
these people. Were the situation not 
such a serious matter, it would be indeed 
farcical to remove the Japanese from the 
west coast in order to locate them on the 
east coast. But it is far from farcical 
when these Japanese are taken from the 
vicinity of west coast aircraft plants and 
shipyards only to be resettled alongside 
the east coast Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

We have not yet_entered upon our 
large-scale invasion of Europe, nor have 
we shipped all the supplies and equip- 
ment to be used in our campaign against 
Germany. Yet the W. R. A. is lightly 
gambling with the safety of our convoys 
and the secrecy of our military move- 
ments by deliberately planting these 
alien and citizen Japanese directly in 
front of the Brooklyn Navy Yard in spite 
of the vast area of the city of New York 
and the countless other places either in 
the city or elsewhere in the country 
where they might be located. Despite 
the protests that have been entered 
against this latest move on the part of 
the W. R. A., the Japanese are being 
moved in. Even Mayor LaGuardia him< 
self has protested this action, but seem 
ingly to no avail. It would appear that 
only the Army can stop this movement 
just as the Army originally caused the 
west coast evacuation. This is not q 
racial problem but a matter of national 
security at a time when we should take 
every precaution possible to assure the 
success of our war efforts. 
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In spite of the repeated promises by 
the War Relocation Authority that no 
Japanese would be resettled in any area 
of the country, without first making sure 
that the community sentiment was not 
opposed to such settlement, this course 
has not been followed. Certainly it is not 
being followed in this instance. Neither 
was community sentiment properly con- 
sidered before a similar settlement was 
made in New Jersey and again in Dela- 
ware. There can be and there is no ex- 
cuse-for this evident failure to carry out 
the promises repeatedly made in this re- 
gard, This failure to sound out public 
sentiment has led to repeated clashes and 
disturbances which could readily be 
avoided if the War Relocation Authority 
fulfilled its promise. The failure to do so 
is constantly augmenting the antipathy 
toward these people and is building up 
a racial prejudice against these Japanese, 
which could be avoided, if the W. R. A. 
made sure of public feelings before these 
settlements are attempted. 

It would appear that the transfer of 
the W. R. A. to the Department of the 
Interior and the elimination of its inde- 
pendent status is not a sufficient change 
in administration to remove the short- 
comings that have been so frequently 
demonstrated in its handling of the Jap- 
anese problem. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHAR Mr. Speaker, I 
just heard the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CostTELLO] with re- 
spect to the program of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. I did not know that the 
gentleman intended to speak on the sub- 
ject today, therefore I am not prepared 
to make any remarks with respect to the 
particular program of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority which he mentioned; 
however, I do know that the War Reloca- 
tion Authority has cooperated with 
every intelligence branch of this Govern- 
ment in seeking to find out whether or 
not any Japanese who are being relo- 
cated are loyal to this country. 

I may say that not a single act of 
espionage or sabotage has been com- 
mitted by any Japanese-American who 
has been released by the War Relocation 
Authority, therefore I do not think we 
should carry on a campaign of trying to 
incarcerate people who have not com- 
mitted any act against the Government 
of the United States, If we follow that 
policy with respect to one nationality 
we should follow it with respect to every 
other nationality in the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter from Louis J. 
Kehoe of Washington, Iowa. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
4Mr. MARTIN]? 

There was no objection, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object—may I ask the 
majority leader if he can tell us the 
program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be glad to 
answer the gentleman’s inquiry. 

On. Monday and Tuesday the flood- 
control bill will come up for debate. On 
Wednesday we will take up the bill in- 
creasing the debt limit, and I have set 
aside Wednesday and Thursday for that. 
I do not know now’ what time will be 
allowed for general debate, but I am 
hopeful that it will not take all of 
Thursday. 

Immediately after that the G. I. bill, 
the veterans’ bill, will be brought up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman tell us how much general 
debate will be allowed on the so-called 
G. I. bill? . 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sorry, I am 
unable to state that because I do not 
think a rule has been applied for as yet, 
but it will follow immediately the dispo- 
sition of the debt-limit bill. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is it 
intended to have a session next Satur- 
day? 

Mr, McCORMACK. No. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
debate should not end on Friday, it would 
be continued into the next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is not the in- 
tention to have a session next Saturday. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information, is the 
flood-control bill that is coming in a 
House bill or a Senate bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. A House bill. It 
is my impression that it is a bill that was 
reported by the House. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is not a rivers 
and harbors bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not at all, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY MATERNITY AND INFANT 
CARE FOR WIVES OF ENLISTED MEN IN 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
271) making an additional appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1944 for emergency 
maternity and infant care for wives of 
enlisted men in the armed forces, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion? 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain the joint resolution? 

Mr. HARE. This, in effect, is a de- 
ficiency appropriation of $6,700,000 to 
supplement the regular appropriation 
for 1944 made for emergency maternity 
and infant care for wives and children of 
enlisted men. 

Early last year we appropriated $4,- 
400,000 for this purpose. Subsequently 
there was a deficiency appropriation of 
$18,000,000 plus $20,000 for administra- 
tive expenses. We are now advised by 
the Children’s Bureau that at the end 
of April these funds have all been ex- 
pended except approximately $637,000, 
and that the estimated amount needed 
for May and June will be $6,700,000. 

This appropriation provides pre-natal 
medical care for wives of servicemen and 
for their hospitalization at the time of 
the birth of a child, including medical 
treatment of the mother and child sub- 
sequent thereto for a period not exceed- 
ing 1 year. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, 
that I could add more, unless I should at- 
tempt to discuss the whole program. 
The bases on which the appropriations 
have been made were debated fully and 
at length this last year when the regu- 
lar appropriation for 1944 was made, I 
could say the number of cases provided 
for from July through December 1943 
was a little over 145,000; for January 
1944 there were 33,590 cases approved; 
in February, 36,263; March, 41,091; the 
estimated number for April being 45,200, 
with an average cost of approximately 
$72 per case. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The regular 
appropriation bill will come along in a 
few days, making appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, for this 
purpose; is that correct? 

Mr. HARE. That is correct. The com- 
mittee has practically completed its 
hearings and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan—the ranking minority member of 
the committee—knows we plan to write 
the bill within the next few days, where 
we will give every consideration to all the 
testimony that has been submitted. 
There will be no change in the adminis- 
trative program in the administration of 
this $6,700,000. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. I withdraw my reservation 
of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 271), as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sum is 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, under the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
namely: ed 

Grants to States for emergency maternity 
and infant care (national defense): For an 
additional amount for the fiscal year 1944 for 
grants to States, including Alaska, Hawall, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, to 
provide, in addition to similar services other- 
wise available, medical, nursing, and hospital 
maternity and infant care for wives and in- 
fants of enlisted men of the fourth, fifth, 
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sixth, and seventh grades in the armed forces 
of the United States under allotments by the 
Secretary of Labor and plans developed and 
administered by State health agencies and 
approved by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, $6,700,000. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 


the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELECTION CONTEST—EDWARD T. McEVOY 
AGAINST HUGH PETERSON 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Elections No. 2, I submit 
& report on the contested election case 
of Edward T. McEvoy, contestant, 
against Hugh Peterson, contestee, from 


the First Congressional District of the 


State of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
534), as follows: 

Resolved, That the election contest of 
Edward T. McEvoy, contestant, against Hugh 
Peterson, contestee, First Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Georgia, be dismissed. 


The SPEAKER. The resolution, to- 
gether with the report, is referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 534, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Dewey reso- 
lution. voted upon today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 


ON THE ISSUE OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 
CONGRESS CAN BE JUDGED BY ITS DE- 
CISION WITH RESPECT TO T. V. A. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
body is for good management in govern- 
ment as a matter of principle. It is like 
being against sin. It is relatively easy 
to make speeches demanding efficiency, 
deploring incompetence, and denouncing 
waste. It is fairly popular to attack the 
methods of those unhappy bureaucrats 
who must administer the laws enacted 
here. But it is only rarely that Members 
of this House have an opportunity to be 
recorded on the single question of good 
management. The issue is not usually 
presented alone. 

We may have such a chance very soon, 
a chance to show by our answers to the 
roll call whether we really want the best 
methods of business management to be 
applied to Government affairs. No other 
issue will be involved. We should covet 
the opportunity. For while any man can 
make speeches in favor of good adminis- 
tration, the test of a man’s devotion to 
its principles comes when they are under 
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attack. And those principles are under 
attack today. In 1933 they were adopted 
as standards for conducting the business 
of the T. V. A., and that agency has been 
administered ever since with conspicuous 
efficiency and skill. Yet every principle 
of sound management Congress adopted 
in the act creating T. V. A. is threatened 
today. 

No man can attack the evils of over- 
centralization, red tape, and remote con- 
trol if he has voted to remove the man- 
agement of the T. V. A. power system 
from the Tennessee Valley to Washing- 
ton. No man can belabor inefficiency, 
delay, and waste unless he has risen to 
defend a system under which a Federal 
project is carried forward honestly, 
economically, and with superb success. 
No man can complain about the unrea- 
sonable and vexing way in which some 
Government agencies carry outtheir jobs 
if he has voted to hamstring this one 
agency whose methods of administration 
meet with overwhelming favor from the 
citizens it serves directly, No Congress 
can on one hand expect an agency to 
continue to carry out its tasks success- 
fully while on the other hand it with- 
draws the very tools that agency has 
found essential to accomplish an un- 
rivaled record of achievement. 

Yet that is exactly what is proposed in 
certain Senate amendments which will be 
the subject of consideration when the 
conference committee meets to adjust 
the differences between the two Houses 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill. And if the House must vote in- 
structions to its Representatives in con- 
ference, then we can show where we 
stand on the issue of good management. 
ONE SENATE AMENDMENT WOULD TAKE FROM THE 

BOARD OF T. V. A. RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 

SELECTION OF ITS TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES ON 

THE BASIS OF MERIT ALONE, AND WOULD SUB- 

JECT THEM TO THE PATRONAGE SYSTEM 4 

One of those amendments would re- 
quire appointment by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate of every one 
of T, V. A.’s employees who earns more 
than $4,500 a year, If it were agreed to, 
the engineers who design and build and 
operate the dams on the Tennessee and 
its tributaries would be chosen on the 
basis of their political desirability, not 
their technical skill. If this amendment 
were agreed to, the men who purchase 
materials, negotiate contracts, establish 
rates, operate power and fertilizer plants, 
who determine when water shall be 
stored and released—all these techni- 
cians would have their employment ter- 
minated on the Ist of this July if, in the 
interim, they should fail fo win political 
favor. These men are not policy makers, 
They are experts and should be chosen 
only on the basis of their expert skills. 
They have done a splendid job. It would 
be calamitous to disrupt the efficient staff 
now working for the T. V. A. But as this 
amendment would apply to every agency 
of Government, and because its disas- 
trous consequences are so widely recog- 
nized, I am not going to discuss it in de- 
tail. I want to devote the time at my 
disposal to another amendment which 
applies to T. V. A. alone. 

Mr.MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the 
gentleman that such an amendment 
would be a very bad amendment to put 
in the law as it affects T. V. A. It 
would make T. V. A. a football of politics, 
Would it not also affect other govern- 
mental organizations requiring high 
technical skill, and thus substitute for 
scientific men now chosen men of polit- 
ical or mediocre ability? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. As it now stands in the bill, 
I understand it will affect all of the 
governmental agencies. Certainly the 
same arguments that are made against 
it in the T. V. A. case are applicable 
in many other cases. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I 
should like first of all to say that I am 
very strongly in support of the gentle- 
man’s fine work in defense of this great 
project which has meant so much to 
his part of the country. I am sure the 
people of his district will appreciate his 
work, too. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion? We hear a lot of talk here in 
Congress and elsewhere about trying to 
get government closer to the people, not 
to centralize so much in Washington. If 
I understand the impact of these amend- 
ments that were offered in the other body 
to the T. V. A. appropriation bill, the 
effect of them would be in precisely the 
direction of moving a great deal of the 
control of the T. V. A. right back to 
Washington, making it more closely held 
from this Capital than it is now, and 
to some degree weakening what I think 
has been one of the best things about 
the T. V. A., namely, its regional con- 
trol. The fact that it is an agency in 
and of and for the part of the country 
where it is actually located, and decisions 
are made there, is one of its great vir- 
tues. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I greatly appre- 
ciate the observation of the distinguished 
gentleman from California. He has hit 
the nail on the head squarely. That is 
exactly what these amendments will do, 
and that is one principal reason why 
they would be so disastrous to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. I will go into 
that in greater detail in my speech 
later on. 

ANOTHER SENATE AMENDMENT WOULD REQUIRE 
THE TAXPAYERS, INSTEAD OF THE CONSUMERS, 
TO PAY ALL THE COSTS OF THE MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION OF T. v. A.’S POWER SYSTEM 
This is one of those amendments which 

looks innocent on the surface. It simply 

requires the board of T. V. A. to pay its 
gross receipts—all the money it takes in 
from any source, its power revenues, its 
receipts from the sale of fertilizer or mu- 
nitions, and from miscellaneous sources— 
into the general funds of tl. Treasury of 
the United States every quarter. From a 
reading of debate in the Senate, it is clear 
that the sponsor of the amendment re- 
garded the insertion of the word “‘quar- 
terly” as a concession for his original pro- 
posal had required the receipts to be for- 
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warded as and when collected. That is 
no concession. It misses the point en- 
tirely. As a practical operating question, 
the interval at which receipts are re- 
quired to be deposited is not consequen- 
tial. The point at issue is whether the 
board of T. V. A. can use its receipts for 
the expenses of operation, Obviously it 
cannot at the same time send all its re- 
ceipts quarterly, or at any other time, 
and still use any of them. This amend- 
ment is just as destructive as its prede- 
cessor. For if it were adopted, T. V. A. 
would be entirely dependent upon an- 
nual appropriations by the Congress for 
money for expenditures needed to main- 
tain its power system as well as all its 
other operations. 

This is a proposal made to order for 
anyone who wants to confuse the issues 
involved in obtaining good administra- 
tion. Wearing a lovely mask, disguised 
ir the attractive features of a measure 
designed to strengthen the control of 
Congress, adoption of this amendment 
would, in fact, make it utterly impossible 
for T. V. A. to carry out the mandates of 
the Congress. The question of account- 
ability is not involved. This amendment 
concerns the problems of management. 
THE BOARD OF T. v. A. IS FULLY ACCOUNTABLE TO 
* THE CONGRESS UNDER THE PRESENT STATUTE 

AND PRESENT PROCEDURES 

Of course the board of T. V. A. should 
be fully accountable to Congress. It is 
today, and always has been, It is ac- 
countable to Congress for doing the 
specific job assigned in the organic act 
creating T. V. A. It is accountable to 
Congress for the use of every penny of 
public funds received. As a matter of 
record, every cent of money T. V. A. has 
used in almost 11 years of operation has 
been audited by the General Accounting 
Office, whether that money has been pro- 
vided by the taxpayers through appro- 
priation, by the consumers of electric 
energy in the payment of their bills, or 
through the issuance of bonds. In addi- 
tion to that examination, since 1938 the 
books of T. V. A. have been audited by 
the firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, whose certificate is attached to 
the financial report submitted to the 
Congress every year, a report more de- 
tailed and comprehensive than the re- 
port of any other agency of government 
or of any private corporation I have ever 
examined. Every contract for the sale 
of power is printed as an appendix to the 
text. That is genuine accountability. 

The amendment proposed does not 
strengthen accountability in the slight- 
est. On the contrary, it proposes to re- 
lieve the board of T. V. A. of responsibil- 
ity for managing its business operations 
and to make the Congress itself responsi- 
ble for every technical and managerial 
decision in the operation of this power 
system. If any Member of Congress 
would rather complain about extrava- 
gance than have economy in a Govern- 
ment operation, let him vote for this 
amendment. If any Member of the 
Congress would rather attack Govern- 
ment employees than. establish condi- 
tions which permit them to do a satis- 
factory job, he should vote for this 
amendment. If any Member of the Con- 
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gress believes the way to get good busi- 
ness management is-to diffuse responsi- 
bility, and to deny the flexibility that is 
essential to meet changes in conditions 
of operation, then he should support this 
amendment. If he believes that every 
operating decision respecting this great 
public investment should be thrown into 
the political arena, this amendment is 
tailored to his specifications. But every 
Member of Congress who really wants 
efficiency in administration, who believes 
in good management in Government, and 
favors the adoption of business prin- 
ciples for the conduct of public enter- 
prises, will be counted against it. 

I cannot believe there will be a voice 
lifted to advocate it on this floor. I can- 
not believe there is any confusion here 
about the issues involved. Every Mem- 
ber of this House should be proud of the 
record made by T. V. A., and of the rec- 
ord made by Congress in its relation- 
ships with the Authority. For I want 
to make one thing perfectly clear. The 
Board and staff. of T. V. A. have done a 
magnificent job in administration. They 
richly merit the appreciation expressed 
by almost every citizen in the Tennessee 


Valley. They deserve the approbation 


of taxpayers over the whole country for 
the way they have managed this great 
public enterprise. But Congress deserves 
its share of the credit too, for Congress 
set down the policies for the manage- 
ment of T. V. A. to carry out, and Con- 
gress itself established the business prin- 
ciples under which the business opera- 
tions of the Authority have been con- 
ducted. It gave the Board of T. V. A. 
the modern tools it works with. Without 
those tools the great achievements in the 
valley would never have been possible. 
There should be no misunderstanding 
on this question. When I say the man- 
agement of T. V. A. must be free of poli- 
tics, I am not for a moment suggesting 
that Congress should not determine the 
broad questions of public policy in- 
volved. Of course it should. And it has. 
Congress has made every major policy 
decision affecting T. V. A. The Board of 
T. V. A. in all its acts has simply carried 
out the policies we have adopted here. 

CONGRESS HAS CHARTED THE COURSE OF T. V. A. 

FROM THE BEGINNING 


It was Congress that determined first 
of all that the waters of this river should 
be controlled, that the prosperity of the 
area and the Nation should be promoted 
by the creation of a channel for naviga- 
tion, and that the people of the valley 
should be protected from the threat of 
floods. It was Congress that decided 
these dams should be multipurpose struc- 
tures, and that all the power the river 
could develop when its waters were con- 
trolled should be used to benefit the peo- 
ple living in the valley. It was Congress 
that decided to try out a new plan of 
resource development in this valley, en- 
trusting the total job to a single agency, 
assigning to T. V. A. responsibility for 
activities customarily scattered among 
a dozen different Federal departments. 
This was a totally new plan of develop- 
ment. In no other river valley has Con- 
gress ever determined that all the re- 
sources the water, the soil, the forests, 
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and the minerals—should be seen as a 
whole, developed together with no lines 
of artificial jurisdiction to hamper prog- 
ress, 

It was Congress, not the board of 
T. V. A., which determined to try out 
an experiment in decentralized adminis- 
tration, and as à result for 11 years the 
day-to-day decisions in management 
have been made in the field, close to the 
people and the problems. The corporate 
form was deliberately selected because it 
was the considered judgment of the Con- 
gress that this agency of Government 
should be given sufficient freedom and 
enough flexibility to meet the business 
problems it would face in operation, 
Toward no other Government operation 
had Congress ever so rigorously marked 
the line between its own responsibility 
for policy determinations and the 
agency's responsibility for management 
decisions. In no other instance has 
Congress ever so completely observed the 
elementary principles of good manage- 
ment, for when major policies were 
clearly established and objectives spe- 
cifically defined, then Congress fixed re- 
sponsibility on the board. The technical 
decisions were left to management. The 
T. V. A. could be judged by results. 

IN THE T. V. A. CONGRESS MADE CLEAR THAT 

TECHNICAL DECISIONS WERE TO BE THE RE- 

SPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 


Congress told the board of T. V. A. 
what it wanted to accomplish in con- 
siderable detail. The dams to be con- 
structed had to do three things—create 
a 9-foot channel for navigation from 
Knoxville to the mouth of the Tennessee 
near Paducah in Kentucky, control the 
river’s floods, and at the same time pro- 
vide electric energy. But the technical 
decisions required to carry out those 
plans were not made by Congress. Con- 
gress did not determine how high the 
dams should be, what materials should 
go into them, or how they should be de- 
signed and operated. Those were engi- 
neering decisions for which the manage- 
ment of T. V. A. was held responsible, 

Likewise Congress laid down policies 
to cover disposal of the power to be 
created. The freedom given the Board 
of T. V. A. in the management of this 
power system was never freedom to do 
whatever it might please with the great 
public investment. It was freedom to 
select specific ways to make the general 
policies effective. In the basic act, for 
example, the board of T. V. A. was di- 
rected to give preference in the sale of 
power to municipalities and to coopera- 
tives. It could sell it at the bus bar 
to existing utility companies. Congress, 
however, did not undertake to negotiate 
the contracts. That was a management 
responsibility left to the board of T. V. A. 
In the same way Congress determined 
the general policy which should be fol- 
lowed with respect to the prices at which 
electricity should be sold. But it did not 
fix the rates. That technical question, 
a matter of engineering and economics, 
was a subject for managerial decision. 

Congress simply made clear what the 
rates were expected to aceemplish. The 
wider use of electricity on the farms and 
in the homes of the Tennessee Valley was. 
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one objective to be reached. Repayment 
of the taxpayers’ investment was an- 
other. The rates established had to be 
low enough to encourage the abundant 
use of electricity by the preferred con- 
sumers, but at the same time they had to 
be high enough to take care of all the 
costs of maintenance and operation and, 
in addition, to make a return to the tax- 
payers of the United States on their in- 
vestment in power facilities, 

Let me read section 14 of the act: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of this 
act that, in order, as soon as practicable, to 
make the power projects self-supporting and 
self-liquidating, the surplus power shall be 
sold at rates which, in the opinion of the 
board, when applied to the normal capacity 
of the Authority’s power facilities, will pro- 
duce gross revenues in excess of the cost of 
production of said power and in addition to 
the statement of the cost of power at each 
power station as required by section 9 (a) of 
the Tennessee Valley Act of 1933, the board 
shall file with each annual report a state- 
ment of the total cost of all power generated 
by it at all power stations during each year, 
the average cost of such power per kilowatt- 
hour, the rates at which sold and to whom 
sold, and copies of all contracts for the sale 
of power. 


To balance the interest of consumer 
and taxpayer was a job entrusted to the 
board of T. V A. Congress could judge 
the management by the results. 

The distinction between the responsi- 
bility of Congress to determine policies 
and the responsibility of management to 
carry them out, so clearly established in 
1933, has been adhered to throughout the 
life of T. V. A. On one occasion Con- 
gress decided that the facilities of cer- 
tain private companies should be pur- 
chased and the T. V. A. should not en- 
gage in destructive competition. It au- 
thorized the issuance of bonds for the 
acquisition, but Congress did not itself 
negotiate the purchase agreement. Later 
Congress determined that T. V. A. should 
make payments in lieu of taxes to the 
counties and the States it served. A for- 
mula recommended by the board of 
T. V. A. and by the localities effected was 
approved, and T. V. A. was directed to 
return to Congress that the system might 
be reappraised after a 10-year period. 

All this ‘describes the way the Con- 
gress from the beginning to this date 
has applied the principles of modern 
business management to the T. V. A. 

THE USE OF RECEIPTS FOR CURRENT EXPENSES IS 


AN ESSENTIAL OF T. v. A'S BUSINESS OPERA- 
TIONS 


Of course, Congress gave the T. V. A. 
the right to use the revenues from its 
power operations to pay the current ex- 
penses of those operations. It was more 
than a right. In section 26, Congress 
made it an obligation on the Board to 
use its receipts for three general pur- 
poses, and to turn into the Treasury only 
the surplus remaining after those ex- 
penditures were met: First, the operation 
of its dams and reservoirs; second, the 
conduct of its business of generating, 
transmitting, and distributing electric 
energy; and, third, the conduct of its 
business of manufacturing, selling, and 
= ae pac fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 

rials. 
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It was never the intention of the Con- 
gress that the taxpayers of the country 
should bear the cost of maintaining and 
operating this power system. It was not 
to be a subsidized operation. The sys- 
tem was to be managed in such a way as 
to be self-supporting and self-liquidat- 
ing. 

THE RIGHT TO USE RECEIPTS IS GENERAL AMONG 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES HAVING RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR BUSINESS OPERATION 


In this respect, the right to use its 
receipts, the T. V. A. is not unique among 
Government agencies. Government- 
owned corporations are generally au- 
thorized to plow their earnings back 
into the business with which they are 
concerned. The R. F. C. and its subsidi- 
aries, the Panama Railroad Company, 


the Inland Waterways Corporation, the 


Commodity Credit Corporation, H. O. 
L. C., F. D. I. C., the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, and the United States 
Maritime Commission, although not a 
corporation —all these are authorized to 
use their receipts for the conduct of their 
business operations. 

I have examined the various statutory 
provisions respecting the use of receipts, 
They vary greatly. Unlike section 26 
of the T. V. A. statute, some appear to 
have very slight restrictions on the pur- 
poses to which receipts can be devoted. 
Some agencies are not required to turn 
in the surplus remaining at any speci- 
fied period. There is no reason why the 
provisions should be the same. The 
agencies are doing different jobs. 

I am not prepared to discuss the wis- 
dom with which these other Govern- 
ment corporations have expended their 
receipts. I do know what the results 
have been in the case of T. V. A. I 
know that by the use of its receipts, 
T. V. A. has managed its power system 
with outstanding success. I know that 
it has been an efficient, economical oper- 
ation, giving satisfactory service to con- 
sumers and fair returns to the taxpay- 
ers who are the stockholders. I know 
that T. V, A. has managed to keep vital 
war plants going at full blast in the face 
of difficulties which would have been 
insurmountable if it did not have the 
flexibility which is guaranteed by the 
right to use its receipts, 

I know that from September 1939 to 
December 1941 T. V. A. provided 2,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours above its con- 
tractual commitments to accelerated 
war production, and there was never 
an hour of delay. T. V. A. did not have 
to come to Congress for a deficiency ap- 
propriation for the added expenses of 
these unanticipated power operations. 
I know that in spite of the worst drought 
in 60 years, with an incompleted sys- 
tem, with a totally unanticipated load, 
not a single essential plant in the Ten- 
nessee Valley had its war production 
slowed by a minute because of insuffi- 
cient power supply. And I have learned 
enough about the power business of 
T. V. A. to know that such a record could 
never be maintained under a system 
of financing dependent on annual ap- 
propriation. Just consider the practi- 
cal problems involved, 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF ATTEMPTING TO FINANCE 
THE T, V. A. POWER SYSTEM THROUGH ANNUAL 
SUPPLY BILLS 
Appropriation bills are based on esti- 

mates prepared almost 2 years in ad- 

vance of the end of the period the funds 
must cover. They are designed to fit the 
needs of traditional Government depart- 
ments, whose: operations are stabilized 
and whose expenses can be forecast in 
advance. The expenses of a power sys- 
tem cannot be predicted in advance 
when that system is a combination of 
steam and hydro like the T. V. A., with 

an installed capacity of over 1,400,000 

kilowatts of hydro and almost 400,000 

kilowatts of steam. No man can yet 

predict the weather two seasons in ad- 
vance. And in a combination steam and 
hydro system, expenditures for power 
production can vary, and have varied, 
by over $10,000,000 a year, depending on 
stream flow. That does not mean that 
net income varies likewise. Agreements 
for the sale of power reflect the differ- 
ence in the cost of its production. The 
large industrial customers know that, 
high water or low, they can depend on a 


_certain amount of hydro power at low 


fixed rates. They know, too, that if an 
unexpected increase in their demands 
for power should coincide with low 
stream flow, the power will be supplied, 
but they will have to pay more for it 
than for the power provided in their 
basic contract because it will be more 
costly to produce by steam. . 

So in a dry year, even though the net 
revenues would not be substantially af- 
fected, the costs of generation of the 
T. V. A. system might soar sharply if 
coal had to be purchased in large 
amounts and men had to be hired to run 
the stand-by steam plants, Congress is 
not bothered about the weather in the 
Tennessee Valley under the present. sys- 
tem of financing T. V, A.’s power opera- 
tions set out in section 26 of the act. For 
T. V. A. uses the receipts from the sale 
of the power from its steam plants to 
meet the expenses of its production, 
Under the system proposed, however, 
Congress would be absorbed in meteoro- 
logical problems, for a cloudless sky and 
an expanding load would send the anx- 
ious managers of the T. V. A, power sys- 
tem rushing up to Congress to get money 
to buy coal for their stand-by steam 
plants. 

T. V. A. KEPT WAR PRODUCTION OPERATING AT 
CAPACITY BY THE USE OF ITS RECEIPTS IN 1942 


If section 26 of the T. V. A. Act had 
been repealed, as the Senate amendment 
now proposes; if T. V. A.’s receipts had 
been paid into the general funds of the 
Treasury and the Authority had been 
limited to appropriated funds, fewer 
weapons for victory would have been pro- 
duced in the dark days of 1941 and 1942. 
There is no doubt about it. For months 
most of the bombers made in the United 
States were made from aluminum pro- 
duced in the Tennessee Valley. It was 
a volume of business unanticipated in 
advance by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the only producer of the metal 
in this country when accelerated produc- 
tion for defense began, and Alcoa had no 
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contracts requiring T. V. A. to deliver the 
vastly increased amounts of power pres- 
ently demanded. 

T. V. A. of course had based its esti- 
mated expenditures of the cost of sup- 
plying power in accordance with the de- 
mand expected under its existing con- 
tracts. Under the present system of 
financing that was no impediment. It 
was of no great consequence that the de- 
mands of 1941 and 1942 had not been 
foreseen more than a year in advance. 
For T. V. A. could use its receipts. It 
kept aluminum production going at full 
capacity around the clock. Every steam 
plant in the valley was put into opera- 
tion. Some of them were old and ineffi- 
cient; their cost of power production 
hgh. But T. V. A. bought coal, hired 
men, and put power from those plants 
on the lines. For a while it bought power 
from neighboring systems for resale to 
war-production plants. A higher price 
was charged to recover the higher cost of 
production. There was no reduction in 
net income But it was not a question 
of profit. The problem was production. 
And production needs were met. The 
record of that year is magnificent. It 
will never be forgotten. And it happened 
because the board of T. V. A. could use 
its receipts. 

THE EFFECT ON WAR PRODUCTION IF T, v. A. HAD 

HAD TO DEPEND ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR ITS 

POWER EXPENSES IN FISCAL YEAR 1942 


What would have happened to war 
production if the system proposed by the 
Senate amendment had been in effect? 
I suggest that Congress should examine 
the record before abandoning the pres- 
ent system. This is what the record 
shows. In November 1940, when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget sent the estimates for 
T. V. A. expenditures in fiscal year 1942 
to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, supporting data showed that T. V; 
Als expenditures for direct power op- 
erations were expected to be $7,830,000. 
If the system of financing proposed in 
the pending Senate amendment had 
been in effect, and assuming that Con- 
gress had accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the managers on the job, pre- 
sumably this sum—$7,830,000—would 
have been appropriated and would have 
been available to meet the expenses in- 
cident to the operation of this power 
system in the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1941. 

The whole world knows how needs for 
power expanded during that year. The 
needs were met in the Tennessee Valley, 
but it cost money to do it. The fiscal re- 
port of T. V. A. tells the story. Instead 
of the estimated figure of $7,830,000 for 
gross power expenditures, actually $22,- 
139,000 had been spent when the fiscal 
year was over. All of it had been spent 
out of receipts, For, of course, power 
income had increased over the estimates 
too. Gross power receipts had been esti- 
mated at $18,190,000 on the basis of con- 
tracts existing when the estimates were 
prepared. Actually receipts from power 
operations in the fiscal year 1942 totaled 
$31,411,000. In spite of the difficulties 
of operation under such emergency con- 
ditions, there was only about a million 
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dollars difference in the net income from 

power operations estimated in the fall 

of 1940 and reported when the fiscal year 
was ended. That difference was due to 
the fact that the year turned out to be 

one of the driest of record, and T. V. A.’s 

net income reflected the reduction in 

low-cost hydro power supply below that 

which would have been available in a 

year of average rainfall. 

Think of the difference between the 
two systems. Under the existing one 
there was no delay. It was up to man- 
agement to meet the crisis. Congress 
could hold the board of T. V. A. respon- 
sible for meeting the expanding power 
requirements of its area. There is no 
other source of supply. And because 
Congress permits a business manage- 
ment, the emergency was met. Under 
the system proposed by the pending 
amendment, there would have been a 
steady series of deficiency appropria- 
tions. There would have been weeks, 
even months, of delay. Emergencies 
could never have been met. There would 
have been fewer weapons on the fight- 
ing fronts, That year gives a perfect 
demonstration of the efficiency, the re- 
sponsibility, and the accountability 
which has resulted from the principles 
of management Congress has so far ad- 
hered to with respect to T. V. A., but 
which the Senate amendment now pro- 
poses to. abandon, 

FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION THE T, v. A, MUST 
HAVE THE USE OF ITS RECEIPTS IN PEACE AS 
WELL AS WAR 
This is no time to destroy the effi- 

ciency of this business operation. The 
war is not yet won, T. V. A. must still 
be free to meet unanticipated power re- 
quirements for war production by the 
use of its receipts. We must not put 
the management of T. V. A. in a strait 
jacket, and a strait jacket fitted long in 
advance of the time it would be effec- 
tive. We must never do it now or in 
the future. For we will not be done with 
the need for good management when 
the war is ended. Budget and appro- 
priation procedures are just as ill de- 
signed for this business operation in 
peace as in war. 

The volume of new power business can- 
not be estimated almost 2 years in ad- 
vance with much more certainty than 
can the weather. And every time the 
T. V. A. or one of its contracting mu- 
nicipalities takes on a new industry, or 
when the load of an existing customer 
substantially increases, it means an 
added expense for T. V. A., for new 
transformers, for substations or trans- 
mission lines. In the end such business 
expansion means a profit for the Gov- 
ernment. But the expenses come first. 
Using its receipts T. V. A. can go ahead, 
assure the towns, the farmers, the bus- 
inessmen that their power requirements 
will be met. But if T. V. A. were de- 
pendent on appropriations, it would 
have to come to Congress first to get 
an appropriation to. provide expanding 
service. The Appropriations Committee 
would be asked to consider, and the Con- 
gress finally to decide, technical engi- 
neering questions upon which such op- 
erations depend, 
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THE DAY-BY-DAY DECISIONS RESPECTING POWER 
OPERATIONS ARE NOT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Those questions should never be de- 
cided by the Congress. They are not po- 
litical questions in any sense of the word. 
Those are management decisions, for 
which Congress should hold the board 
of T. V. A. responsible. A political ques- 
tion was decided when Congress deter- 
mined to establish this great public 
power system. A political question was 
settled when the facilities of private com- 
panies were acquired and T. V. A. be- 
came the sole source of power supply for 
this whole area. Eighty-four munici- 
palities and 45 farm cooperatives which 
purchase power at wholesale for resale to 
consumers, 11 great industries, and 10 
military establishments which are served 
directly by the T. V. A. are now depend- 
ent wholly upon this integrated system 
for electric service. The continuity of 
electric service to these customers is not 
a question for political debate. 

No one would argue that every year 
the Congress should decide whether a 
new substation is needed at Chattanooga, 
at Memphis, or at Huntsville, Ala, No 
one could contend this House is well 
equipped to determine what Voltage a 
new line should be or just which facili- 
ties are dangerously overloaded. But 
Congress would have to decide just such 
technical questions if the Senate amend- 
ment were adopted, for decision on ex- 
penditures for power maintenance and 
operation is decision on those questions. 

No one would argue that every year 
the Appropriations Committee should 
specify just how many dollars should be 
paid in lieu of taxes to each State and 
county of the area. Yet this is exactly 
what would happen under the pend’~g 
amendment. Every year the basis of 
decision might vary, and not one of the 
local political units would know what 
their revenues would be until the Con- 
gress acted. Local public services would 
be disrupted. Under the present system, 
they know what payments to expect. 
They can make their plans. 

That local political units should re- 
ceive payments in lieu of taxes was, of 
course, a political decision, settled by act 
of Congress. I have already pointed 
that out. It was a determination of 
major public policy. The original 
T. V. A. statute had a provision on the 
subject. Through experience it proved 
to be inadequate. So the board of 
T. V. A. came to Congress with recom- 
mendations for amendment. Behind 
the recommendations was a long record 
of conferences between the T. V. A. and 
local taxing bodies, and with impartial 
experts in the field of public finance. 
The able Representative from the Eighth 
Alabama District [Mr. Sparkman] intro- 
duced a bill which set up a formula on 
which tax replacement should be based. 
It took into consideration the amount of 
flooded land, the extent of power facili- 
ties acquired, the revenues received from 
power service. His bill was adopied, the 
formula proposed was accepted for a 
10-year period, when the subject will 
again be subject to congressional review, 

Under that amendment the T. V. A. 
last year paid $1,960,472 to local uniis 
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of government. They paid it out of re- 
ceipts. The consumers of electric energy 
paid those taxes just as they had always 
provided the money for the taxes the 
private power companies paid. They 
should pay it. Together with the ex- 
penses of operation, with provision for 
depreciation, with adequate return on 
the investment, the costs of tax replace- 
ments should be included in the rates 
T. V. A. charges for electric service. 
But the basis on which the taxes are 
computed should be clear and certain, a 
part of the T. V. A. statute. It should 
not be jeopardized or altered every year. 
The sums paid out to States and coun- 
ties should not be settled every year in 
response to the competing importuni- 
ties of those of us who represent the area 
affected. They should be fixed as they 
now are fixed. They should be paid as 
they now are paid, out of consumers’ 
receipts. 

To adopt the proposal of the Senate, 
to decide all those details in Washington, 
that would be centralization with a ven- 
gence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was very inter- 
ested in hearing all of the gentleman’s 
presentation, but particularly that part 
in which he said that the people of the 
region are up in arms against this pro- 
posal. I wonder if the gentleman has 
seen the full page ads that have been ap- 
pearing in all of the daily papers, spon- 
sored by the various organizations, such 
as Chambers of Commerce, various civic 
clubs, farm organizations, and practically 
every organization you can think of in 
that region. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I have seen them and I am sure 
that most every Member of the House 
of Representatives has seen many of 
them. It certainly speaks well for the 
record the T. V. A. has made when you 
see all kinds of business organizations 
joining all kinds of labor organizations, 
farm organizations, bankers and gro- 
cers, everybody in unanimous opposition 
to these amendments. They are all 
egainst disrupting the kind of service 
which the T. V. A. has been giving in 
the area. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Of course, the edi- 
torial pages have been unanimous in 
strong denunciation of these proposed 
amendments, and not only has that been 
true in that section, but it has been true 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. As the gentleman says, 
it is very remarkable, the uniformity of 
editorial comment all over the country in 
opposition to these amendments. They 
consider that the question is not whether 
there should be a T. V. A. The T. V. A. 
is already in existence. The question is 
now whether it shall remain a successful 
business enterprise or whether it should 
be crippled and put in a strait jacket so 
it may carry on. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
_ gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league from Tennessee. 
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Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate the very 
fine statement the gentleman is making 
on this subject. I think he has covered 
every angle that it is possible to do. In 
line with what the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN} and my colleague 
have said about the sentiment, I want to 
express my appreciation for the fine work 
that the Power Board in the gentleman's 
home town of Chattanooga has done in 
assembling for the information of Mem- 
bers of Congress the editorial comment 
from all over the United States and bind- 
ing it together in one volume. Iam sure 
every Member has appreciated that fact. 
I want to express my own appreciation 
to the gentleman and to that fine group 
in his home town who did such an excel- 
lent job. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman and also his very 
valiant effort to prevent the passage of 
those amendments. What the Power 
Board in Chattanooga has done is char- 
acteristic of the attitude of power boards 
all over the Tennessee Valley. Farm 
organizations have joined cooperatives 
and R. E. A. organizations in bitter con- 
demnation of these amendments, which 
were put on as a rider in the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will my colleague 
yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know 
whether it is true in the gentleman's 
State or not. Idoknow it is true in some 
of the power boards, particularly in my 
State. When the power-company prop- 
erties were taken over, practically all of 
the power-company personnel were 
taken over also. 

Now, most of our power boards are 
made up of former power company ofi- 
cials, or people who had connection with 
the power companies. It is quite notice- 
able that all of these boards are unani- 
mously against these amendments. Not 
only that, but I know a great many peo- 
ple who are stockholders in the power 
company in my district who are unani- 
mously opposing these proposals. So 
it shows that it not only relates to the 
organizations, to the people, and the 
merchants in the district where there is 
nothing but T. V. A., but that good 
businessmen in all walks of life realize 
the danger of these proposals. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to say that as far as I 
know, the situation he has related about 
the public power boards taking over the 
employees of the power company is true 
all through the valley. It certainly is 
true in the parts of Tennessee with which 
I am familiar. . 

I feel also Mr. Speaker, that the Na- 
tion appreciates the fact that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has during its 
years of existence, been run on an en- 
tirely nonpartisan basis. I am certain 
that political considerations have never 
had any influence whatsoever with T. 
V. A. in the selection of any employee, 
and no political angle has ever been 
taken in connection with any decision it 
has made, I think it would be very dis- 
ruptive of the benefit this organization 
is now doing tothis section of the country 
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and to the Nation, if the elements of 

partisanship and political consideration 

should enter into its operation. That 

would be the inevitable result if these 

amendments were adopted. 

WHAT SUCH AN AMENDMENT WOULD DO TO THE 
MANAGEMENT OF T. V. A, 

The proposed amendment is a perver- 
sion of every principle of sound adminis- 
tration. It would turn the proper policy- 
making body into a management com- 
mittee and would deprive the proper 
Management officials of responsibility 
for results. How long does anyone sup- 
pose a private power company could op- 
erate under such a ridiculous system? 
How long could continuity of service be 
assured if such a company were re- 
stricted for operating expenses to a fixed 
sum appropriated almost 2 years in ad- 
vance? How long would the record of 
A. T. & T. hold up if the board of direc- 
tors had to be convened to provide funds 
every time a new switchboard was in- 
stalled—if its expert engineers and man- 
agers were reduced to the status of er- 
rand boys, unable to make decisions, 
commitments, or to enter into contracts 
until the board had acted? If we are 
going to expect and get good manage- 
ment from this or any other enterprise 
of Government, Congress itself has got 
to recognize how good management is 
achieved. 

Good management is achieved by ob- 
serving the clear line between policy and 
management just as Congress did in the 
act creating T. V. A.—by recognizing the 
difference between political questions 
end technical problems. Good manage- 
ment is achieved by fixing responsibility 
and judging results. We have had good 
management in T. V. A. for 11 years. 
The question before us is whether we 
want it in the future. That is the only 
issue presented. The question before us 
has nothing to do with theories with re- 
spect to the advantages of public versus 
private power operations. That has 
been settled so far as T. V. A. is con- 
cerned. The only question before us is 
this: Do we want this business operation 
to continue to be operated efiiciently, 
honestly, and according to the best busi- 
ness practices? 

Consider the practical effect of such an 
amendment on T. V. A’s power man- 
agers. Consider what would happen if 
we should agree to the Senate amend- 
ment and thereby remove the most com- 
peling incentive to economy and effi- 
ciency, the knowledge that revenue must 
take care of the expenditures, the knowl- 
edge that responsibility is fixed, that you 
are judged by resulis. 

First of all, a prudent management, 
wanting to assure consumers efficient 
and continuous service and knowing 
from experience the spread between es- 
timated and actual expenditures, would 
come to Congress with swollen estimates. 
The estimates would not be based, as 
they now are based, on average condi- 
tions with the knowledge that receipts 
would he available to meet exceptional 
conditions. They would reflect all the 
expenditures anticipated if a combina- 
tion of all the adverse factors which 


| might beset the operation should occur, 
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A fat contingency item would be re- 
quired—let us say $15,000,000. Congress 
would in effect be asked to issue a blank 
check for that amount. Now blank 
check appropriations are justified to 
cover emergency conditions. But no one 
can argue that they constitute compel- 
ling influences toward economy. 

The pressure to extravagance would be 
enormous under such conditions. For 
each year T. V. A. would be obliged to 
return whatever money was unexpended 
on the Ist of July. Actually, as a con- 
sumer of electricity, I should say that 
under an appropriation system of financ- 
ing the managers ought to be extrava- 
gant. They ought to spend that con- 
tingency item every year. It would be 
dangerous to the people of the area if the 
habit of economy and good management 
persisted in spite of the temptation to 
spend while you have it. 

Just consider the danger the people 
would be in. Suppose for a few years a 
combination of favorable factors and 
good management should keep expendi- 
tures for power operations down. The 
contingency item would be appropriated 
each year and each year untouched. 
Then what would an economy-minded 
Congress do? There is not any room for 
argument, They would slash the esti- 
mates, accuse the T. V. A. of padding, 
and appropriate something which ap- 
peared in the light of experience to be 
reasonably adequate to take care of the 
needs of the power system under favor- 
able conditions. That might be the very 
year when sleet and hail, tornadoes and 
ice, would cause breakdowns beyond an- 
ticipation. That might be a year of 
greater drought than ever known before, 
when power from all the stand-by plants 
would have to go on the lines to help take 
care of the demand. That might be the 
year when Congress was not in session 
at the moment of the crisis. I want to 
emphasize that point, During these war 
years we have become accustomed to 
fairly continuous sessions. That is not 
the traditional pattern. Congress nor- 
mally recesses for extended periods. 
That pleasant custom might be fatal to 
the life of this lovely-river valley in the 
situation I have described. For if Con- 
gress were not in session, or did not give 
its immediate attention to the problems 
of this power system, then the homes 
and farms and industries of a great area 
would be without power, without light, 
some of them without heat. Not because 
the management of T. V. A. had been in- 
competent or faithless, but because Con- 
gress had assumed responsibility for the 
details of management of this power sys- 
tem, because the money paid in by con- 
sumers had vanished into the general 
funds of the Treasury and Congress had 
abandoned its devotion to sound business 
principles, and had prevented T. V. A. 
from using its receipts. 

T. v. A. IS NOT LIKE A GOVERNMENT DIPARTMENT 

I have examined all the arguments 
advanced in favor of this specious pro- 
posal. Nowhere has any responsible 
person suggested that a penny of T. V. 
As receipts has-been devoted to any 
unauthorized purpose. Congress has 
had the fullest reports about every trans- 
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action. Nowhere is it suggested that this 
power system is not well managed, that 
the policies of Congress are not executed 
faithfully. The burden of the argument 
in favor of the proposal seems to be, 
“If the regular departments of the Gov- 
ernment can get along on appropriated 
funds, so can T. V. A.“ Of course, many 
of T. V. A.’s activities, similar to the 
programs of other Government depart- 
ments, do get along on appropriated 
funds. They always have, and they al- 
ways will. It is extremely important to 
remember that the number of purposes 
for which T. V. A's receipts can be spent 
is limited in the basic statute. It is the 
power system of T. V. A. which cannot, 
and should not, be required to operate 
on appropriated money, but should live 
on its receipts. 

I have no particular desire for uni- 
formity in Government practice as an 
end in itself. It seems to me that an 
amendment to the act creating T. V. A. 
should be judged by its effect on T. V. A., 
not its resemblance to the statutory pro- 
visions which control the operations of 
some department of the Government. 
As a matter of fact, as I have pointed 
out, section 26, requiring the board of 
T. V. A. to use its receipts for the costs 
of operation, is similar to the provisions 
of other Government agencies having re- 
sponsibility for business operations. I 
mentioned that fact simply because the 
contrary had been stated. I had read 
in the papers that the sponsor of the 
Senate amendment mistakenly claimed 
that T. V. A. was the only agency of 
the Federal Government which used its 
receipts for expenditures connected with 
its operation. Ifit were the only agency, 
I should still be for the system. Be- 
cause I think it is the right system for 
N ae 

It seems totally irrelevant to me to 
argue that because the Post Office lives 
on appropriated funds, so can T. V. A. 
I see no reason why these very dissim- 
ilar operations should be compared. 
They are alike in only two particulars. 
They are both instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government, and they both col- 
lect money in large amounts from the 
users of certain of their services. 

If the operations of the Post Office are 
sufficiently predictable to be financed 
through annual appropriations, I have 
not the slightest objection to the system. 
But I submit that no one with the least 
familiarity with the operation of the 
T. V. A. power system would make such 
a comparison, and I submit that no one 
with the faintest appreciation of the 
principles of business management 
adopted in the act creating T. V. A. 
would suggest that they are comparable 
with the administrative procedures ap- 
proved by Congress for any of the tradi- 
tional Government departments. 

This country has the best postal serv- 
ice in the world. But we do not judge 
by business standards. Long ago this 
Nation determined that the people of the 
whole United States should have a postal 
service which would encourage free com- 
munication between every town and re- 
gion, and that the users of the service 
should be charged amounts that would 
defray a portion of the total expendi- 
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tures. The fact that its receipts are very 
large does not make the Post Office De- 
partment a business operation in the 
sense that the T. V. A. power system is 
a business operation, with the users of 
the service expected to pay all the costs 
of maintenance and operation and a 
return on the investment. 

If Congress had ever intended to judge 
the Post Office Department by business 
standards, comparing revenues to invest- 
ment, then Congress should have adopted 
the principles of business management 
in the Department’s organization. If 
we were going to hold the management 
of the Post Office Department responsible 
to pay all its costs of operation, as well 
as to liquidate the Nation’s investment 
in its facilities, we should have fixed 
responsibility on that management for 
costs and for rates, as well as for service, 
Then we could judge them by business 
results. Such a plan has never been 
adopted as a public policy for this im- 
portant Department of the Government, 
Until this is done it is grossly unfair to 
judge the success of the Department’s 
operations by ordinary business stand- 
ards, as we judge the business operations 
of the T. V. A. 

The Postmaster General cannot be 
held responsible for the cost of every 
item and every service required in the 
operation of the Postal Service. He does 
not acquire all the land or build the 
structures needed to house the Depart- 
ment's operation in Washington or in 
the field. Post- office buildings are con- 
structed by another agency of Govern- 
ment, turned over to the Post Office with- 
out charge, and no depreciation is car- 
ried on the books of the Department as 
an expense to be covered by the rates for 
postal service. Facilities to carry the 
mail between each of the 42,000 post of- 
fices in the United States are provided 
by various carriers under contract. The 
Post Office Department does not control 
the cost of this essential service. The 
rates paid to the railroads are estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, rates to the air-mail contractors 
are set by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Contracts with star route carriers alone 
appear to be negotiated by the Depart- 
ment. 

Neither has Congress ever held the 
Postmaster General solely responsible 
for the selection of his employees, al- 
though their efficiency is a factor in the 
operating costs of the Department. 
Some 16,000 are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. The vast majority of the rest are 
chosen by the Civil Service Commission. 
Undoubtedly they are all devoted public 
servants, but we cannot hold the Depart- 
ment wholly accountable for their per- 
formance unless it is likewise accountable 
to Congress for their selection, 

Congress itself has approved this dif- 
fusion of responsibility through which 
the costs of the Department are deter- 
mined. And Congress itself has estab- 
lished the rates through which a portion 
of the costs of service are expected to be 
recovered. Certain classes of mail are 
carried free of charge, other classes well 
below the costs of service. Those are 
questions of public policy determined by 
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the Congress. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is not responsible. 

Perhaps this is the best system in the 
world for the operation of our Postal 
Service. Perhaps it is entirely right that 
land should be condemned by the De- 
partment of Justice, that buildings 
should be constructed by the Public 
Buildings Administration, turned over to 
the Department without charge, and that 
the rates at which mail is carried should 
not reflect depreciation charges. I am 
not contending that there is anything 
wrong about having certain costs con- 
trolled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and others fixed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, or the rates which 
recover a part of those costs fixed by the 
Congress of the United States. I am not 
suggesting that more efficient employees 
could be picked by any different system. 
I have no word of censure or complaint 
that testimony before the Committee on 
Appropriations shows that every year for 
23 years, from 1919 to 1943, the total 
revenues of the Department were smaller 
than its total expenditures. I am only 
insisting that we recognize that this is 
not a business operation in the usual 
sense of the word. The benefits of the 
best mail service in the world were not 
Sende to be measured in profits and 
oss. 

Congress established a different policy 
for the business operation it entrusted 
to T. V. A. It adopted a different type 
of management for this business opera- 
tion. There is no comparison. In the 
case of T. V. A., Congress told the board 
what it wanted done. We fixed responsi- 
bility. We adopted business principles 
and therefore it is fair to judge its busi- 
ness operations by the business results. 

But I want to make one point clear. It 
appears that despite the contrast in pub- 
lic policies and principles of management 
adopted by the Congress with respect to 
the administration of the Post Office 
Department and the management of 
T. V. A., an important similarity in the 
requirements of their operations has 
escaped the attention of the sponsor of 
the Senate amendment, 

The business of delivering the mail 
cannot be accomplished with the use of 
receipts any more than the delivery of 
electricity. It is the contractors, not the 
Post Office Department, which provide 
facilities to move the mail from office 
to office, while T. V. A. itself moves power 
from its generating plants to the cities’ 
gates, In the whole postal operation 
the problems of the contractors are the 
only ones remotely resembling the prob- 
lems confronting a power system. It is 
the railways, the airplane companies, the 
star-route carriers, not the Department, 
that have to get the mail through in spite 
of break-downs, wrecks, storms, and 
floods, no matter whether traffic is heavy 
er light. They are the ones who have 
to keep their equipment in order. They 
are the ones who meet emergencies. 
Trains are kept in operation by the use 
of the railroads’ receipts. Air lines do 
not come to Congress for an appropria- 
tion to provide new equipment when a 
mail-carrying plane is wrecked. The 
star-route carrier replaces his worn-out 
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tires without benefit of a deficiency ap- 
propriation. They all use their receipts 
for their expenses of operation. No 
sound business operation can be limited 
to the appropriation in advance of fixed 
sums for the expenses of its operation 
if there is likely to be any considerable 
variation in those expenses. The man- 
agement of any business must have suffi- 
cient flexibility to adapt itself to changed 
conditions. That is axiomatic. And it 
appears to apply to the delivery of mail 
just as it does to the delivery of power. 

PROVISIONS AFFECTING T. V. A. SHOULD BE JUDGED 

BY THEIR EFFECT ON T. v. A— Nor THEIR 

APPLICATION TO OTHER AGENCIES 

I think I should win even if this were 
an argument to be decided on the basis 
of a comparison between T. V. A. and 
the Post Office, because the point is cer- 
tainly not the technical one of whether 
the Department itself uses its receipts, 
but whether the job of delivering the 
mail requires it. But this is not a debate, 
with the winner declared on points. The 
decision to be made is a grave deter- 
mination of public policy affecting T. V. 
A. alone. Before Congress strikes at the 
heart of the principles it once adopted 
to guide the management of T. V. A., let 
us consider what has been accomplished 
so far by adhering to those principles 
faithfully. The decision ought to rest on 
an appraisal of how the present statute 
of T. V. A. has succeeded. 

Rivers have been developed before. 
The only new thing about T. V. A. was 
that Congress determined this river 
should be developed under a new plan. 
I submit to this House that there has 
never been a record of benefit from simi- 
lar public investment that matches the 
benefits T. V. A. has brought to our val- 
ley. The difference may lie right in the 
plan of administration devised in the 
statute, this Senate amendment would 
in part repeal, The difference may be 
because under this statute good man- 
agement was made possible. It may be 
because Congress eliminated jurisdic- 
tional disputes when it gave the total job 
of resource development to one agency, 
the T. V. A. It may be because we fixed 
responsibility on this board to carry out 
the will of Congress; because we told 
them to hire their own employees, buy 
the land, build the dams, purchase the 
materials, allocate the costs, handle the 
litigation, negotiate contracts, fix the 
rates at which their products and services 
were to be sold, and report the results. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE AREA ARE AGAINST THIS 

PROPOSAL 

Congress established T. V. A. that the 
people might be benefited. They are 
the ones who will be affected if there is 
a change in the methods of its opera- 
tion. They ought to be heard on this 
question. They are up in arms against 
this amendment. They know how the 
present system has worked out. They 
are delighted with it. No Federal 
agency in this area has ever had the 
united support of the people in such 
abundant measure. They do not want 
me or any of my colleagues to pick 
T. V. A.’s employees. They do not want 
me or any of my colleagues to decide 
engineering questions, And to my 
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knowledge, not a single Member of the 
House from the region vitally concerned 
wants to have that responsibility. We 
are content with the present system. 
We are fighting to preserve it. 

Someone has already pointed out that 
in this year of grace, it is a fine example 
of “man bites dog” when businessmen, 
labor groups, and farmer unite to defend 
the record of an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, to protect it from at- 
tack. That is exactly what is happening 
throughout the valley. I like especially 
a full-page paid advertisement in the 
Tri-Cities Daily, of Limestone County, in 
the Alabama district so ably represented 
by my good friend the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN], which re- 
cently came in the mail. It is signed by 
the owners of various private enter- 
prises—a coal company, a dress shop, a 
grocery store, a drug store, a tailoring 
establishment. And what is the head- 
ing? Simply this fighting admonition; 
“Congress, stick by your guns.“ 

I can say no more than that. But 
I do say to all my colleagues: Stand by 
the principles Congress established in 
1933, and has adhered to ever since, 
Stand by good management. Show you 
really mean it when you call for efficiency 
and economy in government admin- 
istration. Show you mean it when you 
say you want Federal agencies to be 
more responsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple as they carry out the policies we 
determine here. Congress, stick by your 
guns. 

The taxpayers of the country are send- 
ing the same earnest message, For they 
have a stake in our decision. Something 
over $300,000,000 in public funds has 
been invésted in the power-production 
facilities of T. V. A. The taxpayers of 
the whole country deserve to have the 
enterprise well managed. They want 
the investment paid back. And it will 
be paid back, if the present management 
is continued, if T. V. A. does not become 
the victim of political control, In fiscal 
year 1943, T. V. A. power operations 
showed a net income of over $13,000,000 
after all the direct expenses of opera- 
tion had been paid, after the payment of 
taxes to States and counties, after allow- 
ance for depreciation. It will be more 
this year. This great public investment 
in power facilities is going to be liqui- 
dated. Consumers of electricity in the 
Tennessee Valley will do it. But they 
can do it only if the system is run on 
sound business principles. 

From all over the country, ‘citizens 
who want honest and efficient manage- 
ment, who believe in the adoption of 
sound business principles for the Gov- 
ernment’s business operations are send- 
ing us the same message: “Congress, 
stick by your guns.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARC ANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution which I have intro- 
duced today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Hartess of Arizona). 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


(Mr, 
Is there objec- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hartess of Arizona). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] is 
recognized for 45 minutes. 


IS RATIONING OF FOOD A POLITICAL OR 
DISCIPLINARY EXPEDIENT? 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the surprise move of O. P. A, 
Administrator Chester Bowles in remov- 
ing 85 percent of all meat from the ration 
list late Wednesday of this week brought 
joy to 130,000,000 American consumers. 
The removal of ration points will be for 
an indefinite period, and covers all cuts 
of pork, veal, lamb, mutton, and all beef 
except steaks and roasts. Soup meat, 
hamburger, beef stew, all kinds of variety 
meats, sausage, cold and canned meats, 
and even canned fish are to be ration 
free. This sudden action of placing 
nearly all meats on the point-free list, 
coupled with a 25-percent reduction in 
ration points for butter, and the removal 
from rationing of shortenings and 
canned corn and many other processed 
vegetables, will be gratifying to consum- 
ers and food merchants, who no longer 
will be required to deal in ration-point 
stamps, It is anticipated that choice 
beef steaks and roasts will also be 
stricken from the ration list before No- 
vember 7 of this year, 

For more than a year producers of beef 
and pork have urged the Office of Price 
Administration to lift ration restrictions 
on beef and pork to prevent a glutted 
market due to a tremendous increase in 
the supply of cattle and hogs. But this 
sound advice from experienced producers 
and processors fell upon deaf and un- 
willing ears in the O. P. A. Unfortu- 
nately, most of the officials in charge of 
rationing knew nothing about the pro- 
duction, processing and merchandising 
of meat and other perishable food prod- 
ucts. These officials did not want to sur- 
render control over producers and proc- 
essors, and, more than that, thousands of 
highly paid O. P. A. ration employees 
appeared to enjoy their power to disci- 
pline consumers and to haul scores of 
well-meaning and honest businessmen 
into the O. P. A. kangaroo court to assess 
penalties for unintentional and minor 
violations of ration regulations. 

While Judge Marvin Jones and his 
associates in the War Food Administra- 
tion have been doing their utmost to 
secure an abundance in production of 
beef cattle, hogs, lambs, and poultry, and 
they have done a splendid job in this 
respect, they have met with little coop- 
eration from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and other executive agencies 
involved in the production, pricing, and 
distribution of food products. But the 
O. P. A. could not function under an 
abundance of food. They needed scar- 
city to maintain control over the distri- 
bution of essential food products, and up 
to Friday last, April 28, O. P. A. Admin- 
istrator Bowles said, in discussing the end 
of meat rationing, “there may be some 
relief in 1945—with luck—and possible 
end when the war in Europe is over.” 
Now Mr, Bowles has removed 85 percent 
of all meat from rationing. 

To further show the inconsistency of 
the O. P. A. Administrator on the need 
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for continued food rationing, I will quote 
from an article written by Administrator 
Bowles, appearing in Collier’s Magazine, 
dated May 8, 1944, which was circulated 
just 5 days before he announced virtual 
end for the rationing of essential foods. 
Among other things, Mr. Bowles wrote: 

Termination of rationing, whenever it is, 
will be attended by many difficulties. The 
following timetable for rationing's end can 
be no more than speculation, and its accu- 
racy depends on the needs of our armed 
forces in battle and on post-war supply and 
demand. If I were to make a guess, my 
timetable might be something like this: 

PRODUCT AND-END OF RATIONING 

All products: As soon as possible after the 
war in the Pacific ends. 

Sugar: At the earliest, when the war in 
Europe is over. 

Meat: Some relief in 1945—with luck—and 
possibly end when the war in Europe is over. 

Processed foods: When the war in the Pa- 
cific ends. 

Passenger tires: Some relief when the war 
in Europe is over; end of rationing when the 
war in the Pacific ends. 

Gasoline: When the war in the Pacific 
ends. 

Heating oil: Probably not until after next 
winter. 

Commenting on the end for sugar ration- 
ing, Mr. Bowles said in his article: “Under 
the circumstances, it would be my hope that 
we could be rid of sugar rationing some time 
before the harvesting of Central Europe’s 
great beet-sugar crop after the end of the 
war in Europe.” 

Taking a slap at experienced meat pro- 
ducers and distributors, Mr. Bowles wrote: 
“In the last few weeks the American public 
has been handed, from sources outside the 
Government, diametrically opposed state- 
ments about our future meat supply. Some 
persons have contended there was so much 
meat that rationing and price control should 
be scrapped. Others warned of shortages and 
famine.” 

Admitting that “meat production last year 
was at an all-time high,” Mr. Bowles said: 
“Meat rationing will be with us for several 
months after the end of the war in Europe, 
Our armed forces will continue to require 
huge quantities of meat even after the war 
shifts into the Asiatic area. With luck in 
the latter part of the war, however, meat 
rationing may be eased and perhaps entirely 
eliminated.” 


Mr. Speaker,.I want to call your atten- 
tion that this statement of Mr, Bowles 
was only made a week ago today. I 
marvel at the rapidity and ease in which 
Mr. Bowies can change his views and ac- 
tions. I recognize that New Deal action 
has always been geared to proper tim- 
ing. Can it be that the President and 
his invisible advisers found it expedient 
to virtually end all food rationing at this 
time, only 5 days after Mr. Bowles said 
it could not end until after the war in 
Europe was concluded, to remove the 
odor for the Presidential taking, by mili- 
tary force, of a certain Chicago mail 
order company? Or was it a New Deal 
political expediency properly timed to 
end food rationing a few months before 
the Presidential election? Political men- 
tors in the New Deal maintain that the 
people will forget all about any unpleas- 
ant experience in less than 6 months, 

In spite of the fact that nearly all 
processed—canned—vegetables are re- 
moved from the ration list, Mr. Bowles 
said in his Collier’s article: 
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I do not believe we can look forward to 
any broad slackening of our canned-goods 
rationing program during the next 12 
months. There will be modifications in 
point values, of course, and I hope that most 
of them will be on the down side. But it 
looks to me (as of April 28, 1944) as though 
we'll be faced with shortages cf commercially 
canned foods in greater or less degree until 
the war in the Pacific is over. 


The reduction in the point value of 
butter, from 16 ration points to 12, would 
make it appear that consumers will get 
more butter, but this is not the case. 
When Mr. Bowles reduced the number of 
red ration stamps per individual from 60 
to 30 for each four week period, he ac- 
tually increased the ration point value 
on butter to 24 points per pound. He 
also doubled the ration point values for 
beef steaks and beef roasts. Mr. Bowles 
had this to say about butier: 

There has been criticism of butter ration- 
ing, particularly as some butter stocks have 
deteriorated. The contention has been made 
that possibly we ought to distribute less bub- 
ter to our allies and more to our civilians. 
Less than 5 percent (approximately 100,000,- 
000 pounds) of our butter goes to Russia, 
It should be possible to ease up on 
butter rationing after the war in Europe is 
over. 


It will be of interest to note that the 
War Food Administration has ordered a 
set aside of 40 percent in May and 50 
percent in June of all butter produced in 
this country. This butter will be used 
for the armed forces, lend-lease, and 
foreign relief needs, The War Food Ad- 
ministration also states, in a report is- 
sued on May 1, 1944, that civilian con- 
sumption of butter and dairy products 
for 1944 will be slightly under that of 
1943. With reference to meat supplies, 
the same report disclosed a reduced sup- 
piy = meat during the second quarter of 

Despite a 20-percent shortage of fish, 
which approximates 1,000,000,000 pounds, 
Mr. Bowles has removed canned fish from 
the rationing list. 

Of course, I am pleased that so many 
essential foods have been put on the free 
list. This action will transfer the activi- 
ties of black-market operators and give 
them specialty lines in beefsteaks, beef 
roasts, butter, and cheese, and I hope that 
the large staff of the O. P. A. will now be 
able to properly enforce their regulations 
against persons who actually violate 
the law and engage in black-market 
operations. 

I do not mean to infer that there is 
anything political in the recent act of 
Administrator Bowles to virtually abolish 
all food rationing. Food rationing could 
have been abolished 6 months ago as it 
was well known that all warehouses were 
bulging with meat and processed foods, 
due to the splendid production effort of 
farmers and processors. These patriotic 
Americans wanted to do their share to 
provide abundantly for the men in the 
armed forces as well as to, take an im- 
portant part in speedily winning the war. 
But one begins to wonder as to the con- 
sistency of this newly inaugurated policy, 
when you consider the statement made 
by Mr. Bowles in the Collier’s article of 
last week to the effect that there would be 
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little relief in food rationing until the 
end of the war in Europe. 

I am not in the habit of making pre- 
dictions, but it would not surprise me at 
all should Mr. Bowles announce between 
now and November 7 that beefsteak, 
sugar, butter, canned fruits, gasoline, 
fuel oil, and automobile tires will also 
be put on the free list for the benefit of 
the civilian population. What do you 
think? Is this an effort to garner sup- 
port for the New Deal’s fourth-term can- 
didate? I will leave the answer to you 
and the people of the country. Person- 
ally, I am convinced that should the 
New Deal elect its fourth-term candidate 
on November 7, the O. P. A. will shortly 
thereafter reinstate and make more 
drastic all rationing policies to further 
regiment and socialize the economy of 
our country. One final question. I 
would like to know who issued the order 
to Chester Bowles to virtually discon- 
tinue the rationing of all foods. Was 
this policy ordered by the President, or 
was it done by the palace guard in the 
White House? I also want to know if 
the New Deal is using the rationing and 
unrationing of essential foods as a po- 
litical or disciplinary expedient. 

It will be of interest to note the live- 
stock population of this country as of 
January 1, 1944, according to estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture, to be: 
82,200,000 cattle as against the 10-year 
average of 69,400,000; 83,800,000 hogs as 
against the 10-year average of 51,600,- 
000; 572,500,000 chickens as against the 
10-year average of 424,000,000. These 
are the largest supplies in the history of 
the country. In fact, the supply of live- 
stock and poultry is so great that there 
is not sufficient feed in the country to 
bring them to maturity. The shortage 
of feed grains and corn, despite the tre- 
mendous crop in 1943, resulted in action 
by the War Food Administration to place 
a virtual embargo on the sale and use of 
corn. The lack of feed for cattle and 
hogs will force thousands of head pre- 
maturely on the market. It is a good 
thing that Mr. Bowles finally realized a 
surplus situation which has developed 
over a period of the last 12 months. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Under the previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. HaRTL ESS] is recognized for 7 minutes, 


REPEAL POLITICAL RESTRICTIONS ON 
LABOR UNIONS l 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- ` 


er, I have recently introduced in the 
House of Representatives a measure 
known as H. R. 4618, a bill to repeal the 
provisions of the War Labor Disputes Act 
relating to political contributions by 
labor organizations. The purpose of 
this measure is to remove from the stat- 
ute books those provisions of the Smith- 
Connally Act which restrict the political 
activities of labor unions. 

It has always seemed to me grossly 
unfair and undemocratic to class labor 
unions in the same category as national 
banks and private corporations in these 
political provisions of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. A labor union is a people’s 
organization, operated on a nonprofit 
basis for the benefit of its members, and 
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certainly, in this people’s war, for the 
benefit of the Nation as a whole. 

Many Members of Congress, including 
myself, voted against these political re- 
strictions of the Smith-Connally Act at 
the time this legislation was being con- 
sidered in the House, I feel that our 
action in repealing those provisions now 
will clarify our stand and at the same 
time remove a dangerous precedent that 
may lead to further suppression of civil 
liberties. . 

It is only fair to organized labor and to 
Members of Congress who conscien- 
tiously believe in the right of labor to 
organize that we recognize the unusual 
conditions under which the Smith-Con- 
nally Act was passed in the first place. 
An emergency existed. The Nation was 
threatened with a stoppage of vital war 
production in the coal industry. The 
House did not take the time that nor- 
mally should have been taken to prevent 
grave injustice from being done to the 
great majority of patriotic American 
labor. 

Whether the Smith-Connally Act has 
prevented strikes or whether in some 
cases it actually encouraged them is even 
today a debatable question. But there 
can be no question that in the political 
provisions of that act fundamental civil 
liberties of Americans are endangered. 
On this point we must agree. On this 
point we must act now. We must wipe 
off the statute books those provisions 
that prevent working people from band- 
ing together as they see fit in democratic 
political activity, supporting those can- 
didates they choose to support and op- 
posing those candidates they choose to 
oppose. 

The preservation of this political right 
is vital. This political right may be 
counted among the most fundamental of 
all the institutions and the principles and 
the announced aims for which we are 
fighting this war. 

It should never be forgotten that only 
Fascist and Nazi nations fear the power 
of democratic organizations. America 
need have no fear of political activity on 
the part of any people’s organizations. 
America is fighting a people’s war. That 
is the difference between America and 
her enemies. 

The people of America are tolerant 
with the mistakes, the delays, the bun- 
gling for which Congress or any agency 
of government may be responsible from 
time to time, as long as we do the most 
important job right—as long as we are 
winning the war—and as long as we cor- 
rect the mistakes as we go along. But 
the people of America will not be toler- 
ant, nor should they be, of any unneces- 
sary suppression of their civil liberties or 
any other act that is not conducive to 
3 the war, but has the opposite 

ect. 

In asking support of Members of Con- 
gress for this measure, I cannot help but 
compare this bill which I have intro- 
duced with other measures which are 
now or have been pending to remove 
other restrictions thought by some to be 
too burdensome to bear. I cannot help 
but observe that by permitting labor 
unions once again to exercise their rights 
in political activity, Congress would in no 
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way be hindering the war effort at home 
or abroad. 

We would in no way be interfering 
with the stabilization program, the or- 
derly drafting of soldiers, the delivery of 
military supplies to the war fronts. In- 
stead we would be building the morale of 
the Nation’s workers and assuring them, 
once more, that this is, after all, a war 
for freedom, and this will be a peace 
when men and women shall be free. 

As we are well aware, there are those 
who would repeal the administration’s 
price control and subsidy program. It 
has been my belief and I will continue to 
hold that these programs are essential 
to our war effort. For price control holds 
down the cost of living. Subsidies are 
paid to the producers of food in order to 
keep the retail price of food within the 
consumer’s budget, 

These restrictions are essential to a 
stable economy. These are essential toa 
continuous flow of supplies to our armed 
forces. These are essential to winning 
the war with the least possible delay, the 
least possible cost in lives. That being 
the case, it matters comparatively little 
that the ordinary peacetime freedom to 
produce with a view to profit alone is not 
maintained in these times. The sacri- 
fice of that complete freedom must be 
made in the interest of winning the war. 

But the sacrifice of civil liberties, the 
sacrifice of political liberties of people’s 
organizations—this is not conducive to 
winning the war. This is not conducive 
to building the morale of the people nor 
of guaranteeing a democratic peace. 

The speed and the completeness with 
which we shall win this war are in large 
measure dependent upon the energetic 
way we fight this war and the demo- 
cratic way we organize our forces for 
peace. If we are to be true to our war 
aims and not to find that the whole 
struggle has been in vain, we should be 
true to those aims every step of the way. 
To the extent that we are not true to 
those aims, just to that extent shall we 
falter, delay, and win half victories. 

Those war aims are bound up in the 
“four freedoms”: Freedom of speech and 
religion—freedom from want and from 
fear. Those are democratic aims. They 
call for fighting a democratic war; ap- 
plying democratic controls; financing in 
the democratic way; and extending the 
blessings of democracy in an honest en- 
deavor to strengthen the greatest of all 
our resources, our human resources, 
whenever it is possible for us to do so. 

This means in specific terms: 

Price control, rationing, and subsidies 
to hold down the cost of living and share 
those materials that are scarce. 

Tax measures that raise adequate 
funds from sources best able to pay. 

Removing the political restrictions, 
wherever they are found, that deny men 
and women the right to vote or the right 
to engage in democratic political activity. 

That is my understanding of the kind 
of war we are fighting and must fight to 
win the kind of peace we have set for 
ourselves in our war aims. That is why 
I will continue to support subsidies to 
hold down the cost of living; that is why 
I supported the President in his veto of 
a totally inadequate revenue bill which 
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the President justly described as a tax 
relief bill, for relief not of the needy but 
of the greedy. That is why I have voted 
for the antipoll tax bill and will continue 
to do so. 

And above all that is why I ask the 
support of-this body for H. R. 4618, to 
remove the political restrictions on labor 
unions contained in the Smith-Connally 
Act, 

LEAVE OF AESENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. RANDOLPH for Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, May 8, 9, and 10, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Tarnor, for 1 week, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. Kee, for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 


SETTLEMENT OF TERMINATED WAR 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD on 
contract termination legislation, and to 
include two letters and a copy of a brief 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the time of the Members today to dis- 
cuss certain aspects of the settlement 
of terminated war contracts because of 
the great urgency of the problem. 

We all know that yesterday the other 
body, in a splendid display of nonpar- 
tisan concordance, passed the Senate 
bill S. 1718 unanimously. I had earlier 
introduced a companion bill as title II 
of H. R. 4392 “to establish an office of 
demobilization, to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated 
war contracts, prescribe the jurisdiction 
of courts in connection therewith, and 
for other purposes.” On May 1, because 
it had been so clearly demonstrated that 
contract settlement legislation should be 
dealt with separately, instead of being 
tied up with other issues such as the of- 
fice of demobilization, I introduced as a 
new bill the provisions of S. 1718 as they 
had been improved upon by the com- 
mittees up to that date, and added 
a new provision of fundamental impor- 
tance which I wish to explain. This bill 
is H. R. 4717 “to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated 
wer contracts, prescribe the jurisdiction 
of courts in connection therewith, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I 
should like to organize my remarks 
along the following lines: 

First. A brief history of the legislation 
to date. 

Second. The legislative situation in the 
House, and my attempt through this bill 
to contribute to the immediate passage 
of termination legislation. 

Third. Basic questions which I am 
sure the able Members of this -body 
would wish to have discussed. 

DRIEF HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


About 10 months ago work was begun 
on the termination problem because even 
at that time, the extent of cancelations 


and cut-backs-had:sericusly jeopardized | 


many small subcontractors, unable fi- 
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nancially, to hang on in the face of the 
great delays which the contracting 
agencies held were absolutely inevitable 
in complying with existing law. 

It has been my good fortune to be 
granted the opportunity of serving on the 
Special Committee of the House on Small 
Business under the direction of that able 
Representative, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]. Working closely 
with the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, we were called upon, from the 
very beginning, to study the economic 
havoc which existing termination pro- 
cedures were wreaking upon the stability 
of business enterprise. This study had 
been the earliest basis for termination 
legislation and my eventual introduction 
of the first bill, H. R. 4392, to-which I 
have alluded. 

The situation has increased in serious- 
ness and in desperate aggravation to 
businesses, large and small, as major 
changes in war requirements have 
brought the total of terminated con- 
tracts into the billions of dollars, in- 
volving thousands of contracts, and af- 
fecting the solvency of thousands upon 
thousands of the country’s businessmen. 

The offset to what has become danger- 
ous delay, and which, were the delay to 
continue much longer, would certainly 
spell disaster and doom to a large seg- 
ment of small businesses of our country, 
has been that these 10 months have been 
well spent’ by committees of both Houses 
in perfectly splendid nonpartisan ex- 
ploration of this imposing problem, and 
have resulted in solutions of the utmost 
competence in a realm of highly com- 
plicated but basic law—the realm of the 
relationship of the Government, as 
trustee for all the people, to its prop- 
erty and funds, 

Permit me to recall the committee set- 
up in the upper body. Termination has 
been in the hands of the Subcommittee 
on War Contracts of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee under the chairman- 
ship of that able and tireless defender 
of the people, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, Mr. Murray. In addition, the 
problem has also been studied by that 
outstanding bipartisan group composing 
the Special Committee on Post-War 
Planning, under the leadership of Geor- 
gia’s able and broad-visioned son, Mr. 
GEORGE. 

Here in the House, some of our most 
expert and also tireless coworkers have 
been exploring the problem, with the fine 
accomplishments of the investigations of 
the standing Committees on Military Af- 
fairs and Naval Affairs. Lately the work 
has had the added benefit of the concern 
of our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr, COL- 
mer], and his colleagues from both par- 
ties in the Special Post-War Committee. 
The Small Business Committee, as we 
know, has been indefatigable in its ef- 
forts and results in contributing to the 
problem. My own committee, the Judi- 
ciary, by the referral to it of H. R. 4392, 
has also addressed itself to the termina- 
tion problem, and a special subcommittee 
has been working in close harmony with 
the two Senate committees. I have the 


honor and privilege of working on that 


special subcommittee with my good 
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friend the exceedingly learned and able 
Representative the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gwynne). This subcommittee has 
the good fortune to be headed by our 
wise and respected colleague the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Fran@&ts E. WAL- 
TER. 

Most of us in both Houses, in an effort 
to avoid the lack of coordination which 
characterized much of our initial war ef- 
fort, at first saw the problem of termina- 
tion as a highly interrelated whole of 
several major aspects which, it seemed, 
needed omnibus legislation. 

As we probed deeper into the complex, 
it became apparent that many phases 
deserved the most thorough analysis and 
that their own relationships involved 
them in the broadest and highest fields 
of national policy respecting both eco- 
nomic survival at home and foreign eco- 
nomic and political relations. We came 
to see, recently, that one part of the 
problem was in a more advanced state 
toward solution than others: that was 
contract settlement, 

We were then on the horns of the 
dilemma of delaying settlement legis- 
lation or offering an utterly inadequate 
omnibus bill that paid lip service to the 
goal of coordination without crystalliz- 
ing the definitive policies of Congress. 
We realized, however, that the enormous- 
ness of the whole problem makes such 
policy declarations necessary and ines- 
capable. Thus the decision of the Sen- 
ators, in which my colleagues on the sub- 
committee and I concur, is that passage 
of separate legislation on contract set- 
tlement be urged with the greatest per- 
suasion we can summon. The other 
body passed such legislation yesterday, 
and, as we know, we here now have the 
matter to deal with. 

Let me say that the Senate bill, as it 
stands, is virtually unique in the sup- 
port it has commanded, not only from 
the able legislators of both parties of the 
other body but from the contracting 
agencies, from Justice Byrnes’ office, and 
from, within the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, the office of Mr. Baruch, from busi- 
nesses large and small, and from the 
labor organizations of the country, who, 
however, the day before Senate passage 
while praising the bill in its own field 
urged delay until the omnibus legisla- 
tion could be worked out. Of the bill it- 
self, that champion of the Government's 
interests, our respected ex-colleague, 
Lindsay Warren, wrote in part to the 
War Contracts Subcommittee, which 
letter, though lengthy, I ask to be put in 
the RECORD: 

While as hereinbefore stated, I am still of 
the view that there should be an independent 
audit and review of proposed settlements 
prior to the making of final payments there- 
under, nevertheless, I have no objections to 
offer to the bill S. 1718, except as hereinbe- 
fore noted, as it is believed that the provi- 
sions of the bill, if properly administered, 
are adequate to accomplish the announced 
objective thereof. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen will ap- 
preciate that with such unique and al- 
most complete unanimity of support, it 
would be with exceeding: diffidence that 
I would approach a fundamental altere- 
ation of the proposal, and yet, Mr. 
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Speaker, it was Lindsay Warren’s letter 
and the status of the problem in the 
House that made me come to the difficult 
decision that amendment was not only 
desirable but in all good conscience a 
necessity® 

THE SITUATION IN THE HOUSE 


After study which, in care and thor- 
oughness, duplicates the unstinted ef- 
forts of the Senate committees, both our 
Military Affairs and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees, under the leadership of their 
respected chairmen, have reported bills 
which are now in the Rules Committee. 
These bills are virtually opposite in their 
treatment of the auditing of claims and 
of the role of the Comptroller General. 
In discussing my bill in relation to the 
situation in the House, in a letter I ad- 
dressed to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLMER] on May 1, I said: 


May 1, 1944. 
Hon. WILIA M. COLMER, 
Chairman, Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cotmer: As you know, the 
problem of war-contract termination has 
been before the Judiciary Committee since 
March 13, 1944, at which time I had, after a 
talk with Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, chair- 
man of the Senate Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee, introduced H. R. 4892. This bill is 
the companion measure in the House to the 
bill (S. 1730) which Senator Gzorce and Sen- 
ator Murray introduced in the Senate on 
February 22, 1944. 

H. R. 4392 has been referred to the subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative Francis 
WALTER, and it is my hope that we will be 
in a position to report on contract termina- 
tion to the full committee within a week. 
To that end, the able Representative of Iowa’s 
Third District, Mr. Gwynne, and I have for 
the last 3 weeks been sitting in joint session 
with Senator Murrar’s War Contracts Sub- 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee and have been listening to many 
extremely competent witnesses present their 
views on contract termination and the eco- 
nomic issues involved in the transition from 
a war to a peace economy. 

Today I am introducing in the House as a 
new bill the provisions of my termination 
bill, H. R. 4392, with three fundamental 
changes: 

First. Since it is now clearly appreciated 
that contract termination should be dealt 
with separately, instead of being tied up with 
other issues such as the Office of Demobiliza- 
tion, my new bill is limited solely to contract 
termination settlements. 

Second. Since the Murray and George com- 
mittees in the Senate have made a number 
of perfecting amendments to the contract- 
settlement provisions which are embodied in 
the version of the Senate bill which has now 
been reported unanimously by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, my new bill em- 
bodies these improvements. 

Third. My new bill includes new provi- 
sions—not in the Senate version—to protect 
the Government's interest and to prevent 
wasteful expenditures in the settlement of 
terminated war contracts, while not imped- 
ing rapid settlement in those vast majority 
of cases where the contractor is a responsible 
operator. 

While these new provisions may not yet 
be in perfect form, I believe that they present 
the basis for resolving the conflict between 
those who put major significance on pro- 
tecting the Government’s interest and those 
who are mainly concerned with providing 
quick payments to war contractors. 
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The first group is very properly concerned 
over the many instances of manpower waste, 
laxity, and extravagance that have too often 
come to light in war production. They 
properly feel that these instances of laxity 
and waste, most frequently brought to light 
by investigating bodies of Congress, are an 
ominous harbinger of greater scandals to 
come under irresponsible or careless termina- 
tions, and that accordingly, it is Congress’ 
duty to the people to protect the interests 
of the Government egainst such possibili- 
ties. 

The other group holds that termination 
settlements, if delayed by the time-consum- 
ing procedures of detailed audits, would 
spell the doom, through no fault of their 
own, for many enterprises and, with their 
failure, the dissipation of innumerable job 
opportunities for demobilized veterans and 
war workers. Particularly acute would be 
the inability of small business financially 
to hold on in the absence of payment for 
the work it has done under terminated 
contracts. All groups are in sincere agree- 
ment that the survival of small business 
is essential to the survival of the American 
way for which we are fighting the war. 

I submit that the two objectives of both 
groups are sound and desirable and are by no 
means irreconcilable. 

The group who contends for protection of 
the Government's interest by seeking to pre- 
vent scandalous overpayments would not for 
a minute hold that the vast majority of the 
contracting and production which have 
brought thus far along the way to victory 
could be stigmatized by any imputation of 
fraud and deceit. On the other hand, those 
who contend for speedy settlement must 
surely realize that the instances of waste and 
“laxity which have come to light may be stark 
indication of scandalous overpayments on 
work spoiled and on labor and materials wil- 
fully wasted in hurried settlements of claims 
asserted by a few unreliable contractors. 

Nothing could be more disastrous to the 
small businesses of the country than for their 
settlements to be held up by a wave of angry 
revulsion against all negotiated settlements 
if evidence comes to light that the interests 
of the Government had been betrayed be- 
cause Congress had passed a law optimisti- 
cally assuming, in spite of its own war-pro- 
duction investigations, that all contractors 
were worthy of negotiated settlements. 

Those who sincerely urge haste in settle- 
ments must agree that subsequent evidence 
of lax or improper payments might at any 
time, and quickly, jeopardize their whole 
legislative formulation for quick and fair 
settlements even after it had become law. 

The present impasse between the two con- 
tending groups in the House continues, it 


seems to me, because each believes, with 


rectitude, that its own principle aim is most 
significant for the country’s interest and 
therefore should not be sacrificed. I have 
sought, through my amendments to the Sen- 
ate bill, to preserve both fundamental aims 
compatibly, and in keeping with the coun- 
try’s interest. By these amendments those 
contractors who can reasonably demonstrate 
to the contracting agencies that their gen- 
eral operations are such as to protect the 
Government's interest in termination are 
provided with the extremely effective settle- 
ment procedures which our colleagues in both 
Houses have after great study developed. 

My bill is aimed to provide strong incentive 
for improved operating controls by contrac- 
tors in the period before the wave of termi- 
nations that are to be expected after the suc- 
cessful invasion, so that those who are 
border line in their housekeeping today will 
be in greater operating health and efficiency 
when faced with substantial termination and 
reversion to peacetime activities, 
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There is a fierce urgency as the country 
prepares for the onslaught of invasion and 
for the terrible tests thereafter that every part 
of our productive capacity needed to supply 
the battlefield shall be functioning with in- 
creasing efficiency and with decreasing waste 
of our scarcest resource—industrial man- 
power. 

The very process of conforming to the 
policy declarations in the bill will necessarily 
effectuate increased war production through 
greater efficiency now and in the immediate 
future, as well as materially reducing waste 
and extravagance in the settlement of termi- 
nated war contracts. 

We all recognize, and none more profoundly 
than you, the country’s urgent need for the 
rapid passage of legislation by which the 
vast majority of responsible contractors can 
expect reasonable and rapid settlement of 
their termination claims. I believe the 
House is prepared to move rapidly on this 
proposition, and the support of this bill by 
you and your colleagues from both parties 
in the Post-War Committee would certainly 
hasten the enactment of this needed legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
Estes KEFAUVER, 


Mr. Speaker, permit me to reiterate 
what I wrote to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]: 

The two objectives of both groups are 
sound and desirable and are by no means 
irreconcilable, 


These two objectives—rapid settle- 
ments and protection of the Govern- 
ment’s interests—are not only recon- 
cilable but, it seems to me, must be the 
declared policy of the representatives 
of the people. The economic health or 
disaster to the Nation is at stake. This 
truly awesome prospect, however, will 
not be altered by slogans. Economic 
health will not be captured in a catch 
phrase such as “unemployment by 
audit”; nor will disaster in itself arise 
because someone coined “sell out by de- 
fault.” Health or disaster will, in a 
large measure, stem from what actions 
we take or fail to take in this session. 

Thus since the aims of the contend- 
ing groups are both reconcilable and, 
indeed, necessitous policy, there need 
be no conflict between these able con- 
tenders in the realm of high policy. So, 
too, the conflict of means, or mecha- 
nisms, evaporates if we but turn our 
minds and energies to developing the 
mechanism for the attainment of both 
objectives. That, Mr. Speaker, is the 
purpose of my bill. I hope my col- 
leagues on either side of the previous 
controversy will see that I have taken 
very seriously the position of each of 
them and have tried to safeguard it and 
protect it and have tried to make it co- 
exist compatibly with the other. When 
the gentlemen in question have had the 
opportunity to read my bill, I shall look 
forward to and take just as seriously 
their sought-for comment and sugges- 
tions. 

At- this point, I should like to tell the 
gentlemen that I have sent copies of my 
bill, asking for comment and suggestions, 
to the heads of all contracting agencies, 
the Secretary of Labor, Secretary of 
Commerce, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, Chairman of the 
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Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Administrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, Chairman and General 
Manager of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Attorney General, presiding 
judge of the Court of Claims, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and the Office of Demobilization. 

Letters including the bill to business 
groups and labor organizations are now 
in process, and I am hopeful, especially 
with the passage by the Senate of S. 1718, 
of prompt replies, 

There shall be no reply which I will 
entertain more seriously than that of 
the Comptroller General for it is he, who, 
we all recognize, is the most authorita- 
tive source on questions of protecting the 
Government's interest. I shall ask per- 
mission to include his reply in the 
RECORD. 

BASIC QUESTIONS 


I will not take the time of the gentle- 
men for a detailed treatment of my bill. 
The report of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee which clearly outlines the 
bill gives an excellent analysis of the 
measure, This report covers my bill ex- 
cept for a new section, section 4, “Policy 
of Congress for the protection of the 
Government’s interests” and conforming 
changes. Permit me simply to discuss 
the new section, which aims to preserve 
the Government's interest, while not de- 
laying settlement for the vast majority 
of contractors. 

This section declares that the splendid 
provisions which have been worked out 
for rapid settlement contained in the 
Senate bill will be available to concerns 
who have done a reasonable job of pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government 
and their own, in operating under their 
war contracts. The determination of 
that is a simple enough matter, namely, 
that the contractor can satisfactorily 
demonstrate that he can account for in- 
ventory values, labor costs, and justify 
his overhead proration. When a con- 
tractor cannot do that, and for the life 
of me I cannot see how he can operate 
in the business or produce effectively for 
the war effort if he cannot, then his claim 
must be audited. 


PROTECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT'S INTEREST 


I feel confident that the gentlemen 
would wish me to explain the means by 
which the Government’s interests are 
protected against wasteful and extrava- 
gant overpayments. 

To me the major means is afforded by 
what has been called pretermination 
planning. The principles of pretermi- 


nation planning are written into the bill. 


The Director of Contract Settlement is 
directed to issue regulations to the con- 
tracting agencies, the War Production 
Board, and the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration to provide adequate assistance 
to contractors—prime and sub—to get 
their houses in shape so that their claims 
will be reliable. With the end of the war 
still in the future, we have been granted 
precious time to improve on contracting 
situations which the haste of getting war 
production underway occasioned. Nor 
xXC——258 
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‘will pretermination planning slow up | ‘entious public servants, will grab a figure 


the war effort. On the contrary, any- 
thing that helps contractors to operate 
more efficiently means greater production 
with less waste of manpower now. 
Meeting the policy declarations of the 
bill will improve the operations of many 
contractors just when, as we face the 
task of invasion, we need their produc- 
tive capacity most. 

Second. Contractors by demonstrating 
that they run their affairs so that their 
claims can be relied on are granted the 
effective, rapid termination procedures 
provided in the Senate bill. Here the em- 
phasis is on just regular, decent business 
housekeeping which we can expect the 
vast majority of contractors to attend to. 
To suppose the contrary would be to sup- 
pose that the great development of 
American business over the decades had 
occurred in a madhouse devoid of the 
most elementary procedures. We know 
the facts to be that the stability and pro- 
ductive power of American industry lie 
in a large measure of its mastering of 
control techniques—wherein, very often, 
the small concern has a tighter grasp 
over its operations than the larger ones. 

Third. Companies that do not get 
themselves into shape where their claims 
can be relied on must submit their claims 
to audit, 

Fourth, And this along with the first 
point is basic, the Comptroller General 
is directed to report to Congress how this 
section and the rest of the act is being 
administered. In his overseeing of the 
operations under section 4, he and only 
he has the ultimate duty to inform the 
Congress whether or not our policies for 
the protection of the Government's in- 
terests are being administered. Speci- 
fically, this means that the determina- 
tions that contractors’ claims can be re- 
lied upon will be constantly under con- 
gressional scrutiny. My contention is 
that the Comptroller General deserves 
this independent position and that it 
should not be compromised by his com- 
ing into the operating field and thus sub- 
jecting his operations and staff to the 
necessity of scrutiny. We must not call 
for independent reporting to Congress on 
how well its enactments are being carried 
out by an agency which is engaged in 
actual operations. I do not yet know 
the Comptroller General’s point of view 
on the matter. Ican only say I am look- 
ing forward to his reply to the letter I 
have sent him soliciting his comments. 
I want very much to see the utterly in- 
dependent character of the Comptroller 
emphasized and strengthened as we pre- 
pare for the great wave of final termina- 
tion. 

SPEED OF SETTLEMENT 

I would be surprised, since I have had 
the temerity to use the word “audit,” if 
gentlemen do not inquire: “Haven’t you 
thrown our hopes of rapid settlements 
out of the window?” Mr. Speaker, in all 
sincerity I believe and hope that I have 
made some contribution to even speedier 
termination settlement. Do not think 
that, were Congress optimistically to 
pass a bill based on the assumed relia- 
bility of all contractors, the terminating 
officers, most of whom will be consci- 
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out of the air to settle with a contractor 
who has done a thoroughly bad job. In 
spite of any such law, conscientious men 
will not sign their names to pieces of 
paper that would recklessly disburse the 
Government’s funds. Under any law 
they will want the facts, the necessary 
information, for a fair settlement. If a 
contractor has done a bad job and can- 
not offer adequate information, consci- 
entious terminating officers will slow 
down the negotiations until they get 
needed facts for a sound conclusion or 
they will resign their Government com- 
missions. The looser the law, the more 
such men will fear the effects to their 
reputations and good names. 

Therefore, the very fact that a basis 
of determining that contractors’ infor- 
mation can be relied on will speed up 
settlements. 

Those that are border-line now, which 
means that as a practical matter, in spite 
of any law, conscientious terminating 
officers would go slowly with them, are 
vouchsafed the opportunity and the 
means of getting into shape. 

AUDITING BURDEN DECREASED 


Some may ask, “Haven’t you injected 
a great deal of auditing into the pic- 
ture?” The answer is that the auditing 
burden to both the Government and the 
businessmen will be lessened under a 
forthright administration of the act. 
The very fact that heretofore there has 
been no means of validating the relia- 
bility of contractors’ operations could 
only mean one thing cautious, prudent 
terminating officers would seek termina- 
tion settlement by cost formula. With- 
out criteria, the tendency could well be 
toward unnecessary rigidity. The fact 
that the bill provides simple criteria for 
determining the reliability of the con- 
tractors’ operations and further provides 
tangible aid to assist those needing it to 
get into shape for termination means 
that negotiated settlements will have a 
much stronger basis for acceptability, 
with a consequent smaller burden of 
auditing and detailed analysis, than if 
settlements were made predominantly by 
cost formula. 

THE PLACE OF THE SMALL SUBCONTRACTOR 


I would like to remind the gentlemen 
that when S. 1718 was before the other 
body Senators Murray and Tart offered 
a floor amendment further strengthen- 
ing the position of subcontractors, which 
was accepted. Iam confident that at the 
proper time the Small Business Commit- 
tee of the House will sponsor this amend- 
ment and such others as they feel will 
further clarify the will of Congress to 
protect the position of small business. As 
H. R. 4717 stands, I feel a contribution 
has been made in making advisory serv- 
ices for businesses, whether small or not, 
by which their terminating procedures 
can be relied upon. This, it seems to me, 
is definitive aid toward treating directly 
with subcontractors in termination, 
which is provided for in the Senate bill, 
but which I have sought to emphasize. 

There are many more questions, I am 
sure, that could be profitably discussed. 
It is my hope that the gentlemen of both 
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sides will offer comments and suggestions 
for strengthening the legislative program 
for the effective, healthy termination of 
war contracts. 

I have today received the following 
communication regarding H. R, 4717 
from Senator Murray: 

May 5, 1944. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Wa-hington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KEFAUVER: I thank you 
for bringing to my attention H. R. 4717 and 
your letter to Representative Commer. I have 
not had the opportunity to study in detail 
the few changes you have made in §, 1718, 
which as you know, passed the Senate yester- 
day. 

I want to compliment you on your lucid 
treatment of the problem in your letter to 
Representative COLMER, and to voice my un- 
qualified approval of your basic contention 
that the objective of the two contending 
groups in the House—(1) rapid settlement 
cf terminated contracts, and (2) adequate 
protection of the Government’s interests—are 
sound and desirable and by no means irrecon- 
cilable. S. 1718, as it passed the Senate, is 
based upon this principle, and I assure you 
that I would not oppose any amendments 
that serve to weld two objectives more closely 
together. I have accordingly instructed the 
staff of the War Contracts Subcommittee to 
study H. R. 4717 with the careful considera- 
tion that any legislation sponsored by you 
would merit. 

I note with further approval that your 
emphasis appears to be of providing such aid 
to contractors as will help them in present- 
ing reliable claims, In this connection I call 
to your attention the amendment adopted 
in the Senate on May 3, spelling out the re- 
sponsibility of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration to assist small businessmen in the 
preparation and presentation of their claims, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES E. Murray, 

Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee, 


I am confident that we here in the 
House will speedily bring about the en- 
actment of termination settlement legis- 
lation which fully accords with every- 
one's desire for fair and reasonable set- 
tlements, expeditiously consummated 
within a legislative framework that ade- 
quately protects the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the Nation. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 22, 1944, 
Hon, James E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate, 

My Dran Mr. CHARMAN: I have your let- 
ter of February 15, 1944, requesting my com- 
ments on S. 1718, entitled “A bill to provide 
for the settlement of claims arising from ter- 
minated war contracts, and for other pur- 
poses," which bill is now pending before 
your subcommittee. 

The objectives of the bill are set forth in 

section 1 thereof as follows: 
(a) To facilitate maximum war produc- 
tion during the war, and to expedite recon- 
version from war production to civilian pro- 
duction as war conditions permit. 

“(b) To insure to prime contractors and 
subcontractors, small and large, speedy and 
equitable final settlement of claims under 
terminated war contracts, and adequate 
interim financing until such final settlement. 

“(c) To insure uniformity among Govern- 
Ment agencies in basic policies and adminis- 
tration with respect to such termination 
settlements and interim financing. 
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d) to use all practicable methods com- 
patible with the foregoing objectives to pre- 
vent improper payments and to detect and 
prosecute fraud.” 

To accomplish those objectives the bill 
provides, generally, for the establishment, as 
an independent agency, of an office of con- 
tract settlement, headed by a director of 
contract settlement who would be charged 
with the responsibility of supervising and 
controlling the war contract termination 
and settlement program by establishing poli- 
cies, promulgating regulations, and prescrib- 
ing methods, records, ete., with respect to 
war contract termination settlements, ap- 
peals therefrom, and interim financing. 
Subject to such policies, regulations, meth- 
ods, etc., contracting agencies would be au- 
thorized to settle any termination claim un- 
der any war contract by agreement with the 
war contractor or by determination of the 
amount due on the without such 
agreement, or by any combination of these 
methods; to allow and pay interest for de- 
lays in making final payment of any termi- 
nation claim; to approve, ratify, authorize, or 
make termination settlements with subcon- 
tractors; and to provide interim financing 
during the period between termination and 
settlement of war contracts representing not 
less than 90 percent of the amount of termi- 
nation claims. The director would have au- 
thority to require Government agencies per- 
forming functions under the program to fur- 
nish him information and reports regarding 
terminated contracts, settlements, and in- 
terim financing, and he would be required to 
report quarterly to the Congress on the exer- 
cise of his duties and authority under the 
program, the status of contract terminations, 
settlements, interim financing, etc. There 
would be no independent audit of termina- 
tion claims prior to payment. The General 
Accounting Office would be authorized to 
examine records of contracting agencies re- 
lating to the settlement of termination 
claims after the final settlement of such 
claims for certain limited purposes as pro- 
vided in section 16 of the bill. 

As you know, the matter of settlement of 
war contracts which may be terminated has 
received my careful consideration for some 
time past and I have had occasion to express 
my views with respect thereto before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House of 
Rpresentatives and the War Contract Termi- 
nation Subcommittee of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, and in various reports. 
Your particular attention is invited to my re- 
port of September 20, 1943, to you as chair- 
man of the Special Committee to Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business, and my 
reports of October 30, 1943, and January 28, 
1944, to you as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There can be no doubt as to the need for 
enactment of appropriate legislation and the 
formulation by the Congress of the policy 
and procedure to be followed in the settle- 
ment and payment of obligations under war 
contracts which may. be terminated. In that 
connection the importance of effecting some 
payment promptly has been recognized and 
I have interposed no objection to the enact- 
ment of legislation which would make provi- 
sion for interim financing, the payment of 
interest on amounts due contractors whose 
contracts shall have been terminated, and the 
meking of loans to such contractors—my only 
objection in those respects being as to the 
amount of the interim financing, the per- 
centage of interest to be paid, and the situ- 
ations in which loans should be made. Like- 
wise, I see no objection to the similar provi- 
sions with respect to such matters in the bill 
S, 1718 if it be the will of the Congress that 
the amounts of interim financing and inter- 
est payable, and the conditions with respect 
to loans, should be as provided therein. 
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In my consideration of the problem of 
settling terminated war contracts I have con- 
sistently urged, as necessary to the adequate 
protection of the Government's interest, that 
authority to make final payments under pro- 
posed settlements should not rest with the 
contracting agencies but that such paymenis 
should be made only after an audit and re- 
view of the proposed settlements by an in- 
dependent agency. The bill makes no pro- 
vision for such an independent audit and 
review prior to final payment and because I 
believe a settlement program without such a 
provision will not operate to protect ade- 
quately the interests of the Government and 
the taxpayers I cannot approve the program 
which enactment of the bill would establish. 
However, and especially in the absence of 
such a provision, I am convinced that an in- 
dependent agency should exercise effective 
control over the program and it is noted that 
the bill provides for an independent agency— 
the Office of Contract Settlement—clothed 
with supervisory and regulatory authority 
which should be effective, if properly exer- 
cised and administered, to control termina- 
tion settlements and payments in the vari- 
ous war contracting agencies and bring uni- 
formity to the program, In this respect it 
is noted that the Director of Contract Set- 
tlement would be authorized not only to 
prescribe the records to be used in connec- 
tion with settlements and interim financing 
but, also, to prescribe binding regulations 
with respect to carrying out the provisions 
of the bill, payment of interest on terminated 
claims, methods of determining fair compen- 
sation, settlement of subcontractor's claims, 
interim financing and evidence in support 
thereof, terms and conditions of financing, 
appeals, etc. 

Section 23 of the bill S. 1718 would author- 
ize the Director to delegate any authority and 
discretion conferred upon him to the head 
of any Government agency and to authorize 
successive redelegation of such authority and 
discretion. I seriously doubt the wisdom of 
this provision of the bill. Not only is the ne- 
cessity for such delegation and redelegation 
not apparent but there can be no doubt that 
the whole scheme of having supervision and 
control of the settlement program independ- 
ent of the contracting agencies would be 
weakened, if not entirely destroyed—depend- 
ing on the extent to which the authority to 
delegate and redelegate be exercised—as com- 
plete authority with respect to the settle- 
ment of termination claims, interim financ- 
ing, loans, etc., could be delegated direct to 
the contracting agencies and the various 
contracting officers thereof whose action is 
not subject to appeal except in the interest 
of the contractors. Consequently, I recom- 
mend that subsection (a) of section 23 of 
the bill be eliminated. 

Section 16 of the bill would authorize the 
General Accounting Office to examine all rec- 
ords of any contracting agency relating to the 
settlement of any termination claim, after 
the final settlement of such claim, for the 
purpose of determining (1) whether the set- 
tlement payments to the war contractor were 
made in accordance with the terms of settle- 
ment, and (2) whether such records or other 
information warrant a reasonable belief that 
the settlement was induced by fraud. The 
said section further provides that— 

“Whenever the General Accounting Office 
believes that any settlement was induced by 
fraud, the Comptroller General of the United 
States shall report all ‘of the facts relating 
thereto to the Congress, to the Director, to 
the Department of Justice, and to the con- 
tracting agency concerned, but shall not sus- 
pend or withhold, or direct or require any 
contracting agency to suspend or withhold, 
by set-off or otherwise, any amounts owing 
to the war contractor by the United States 
under such settlement or otherwise, and shall 
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not suspend credit to any disbursing officer 
for any disbursements made by him under 
such settlement. In any such case the con- 
tracting agency, on its own initiative, may, 
or, upon order of the Director, shall, take 
such action as it deems appropriate to re- 
cover or withhold payments to such war 
contractor,” b 

While I assume it is not so intended this 
section as now worded might be understood 
as. imposing on the General Accounting 
Office the responsibility for detecting and 
reporting frauds although the bill would 
clearly deprive said Office of any effective 
means of doing so or of preventing payments 
induced by fraud. My position consistently 
has been—as the hearings before the com- 
mittee will show—that unless the General 
Accounting Office is to be given an effective 
part in the contract-termination program it 
should be expressly relieved of responsibility 
in connection therewith. Therefore, in order 
that there may be no doubt in the matter, 
and to be consistent with other provisions 
of the bill, I recommend that section 16 be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. (a) Any other provision of law 
notwithstanding, the function of the General 
Accounting Office with respect to any termi- 
nation settiement made, authorized, ratified, 
or approved by a contracting agency shall be 
confined to an examination for the purpose 
_ of determining (1) whether the settlement 

payments to the war contractor were made 
in accordance with the terms of settlement, 
and (2) whether the records submitted to it 
or other information warrant a reasonable 
belief that the settlement was induced by 
fraud, but the General Accounting Office 
shall not be charged with the duty or re- 
sponsibility of detecting fraud in connection 
with such settlements except as the presence 
of fraud may be indicated by records trans- 
mitted to the General Accounting Office with 
the termination settlement or with the 
voucher covering payment thereunder. 
Whenever the General Accounting Office be- 
lieves that any settlement was inducted by 
fraud, the Comptroller General of the United 
States shall report all of the facts relating 
thereto to the Congress, to the Director, to 
the Department of Justice, and to the con- 
tracting agency concerned, but shall not sus- 
pend or withhold, or direct or require any 
contracting agency to suspend or withhold, 
by set-off or otherwise, any amounts owing 
to the war contractor by the United States 
under such settlement or otherwise and shall 
not suspend credit to any disbursing officer 
for any disbursements made by him under 
such settlement. In any such case the con- 
tracting agency on its own initiative may, or 
upon order of the Director shall, take such 
action as it deems appropriate to recover or 
withhold payments to such war contractor. 

“(b) The jurisdiction of the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall not be 
affected by this act except to the extent nec- 
essary to give effect to the specific provisions 
thereof.” 

While as hereinbefore stated, I still am of 
the view that there should be an independ- 
ent audit and review of proposed settlements 
prior to the making of final payments there- 
under, nevertheless, if the Congress, as a 
matter of public policy, should decide other- 
wise, I have no objections to offer to the bill 
S. 1718, except as hereinbefore noted, as it is 
believed that the provisions of the bill, if 
properly administered, are adequate to ac- 
complish the announced objectives thereof, 

Sincerely yours, 
* WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
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S. 1718. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated war 
contracts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 22 minutes) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, May 8, 1944, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Daylight Saving Time of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 o’clock a. m., Thursday, 
May 11, 1944. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on daylight-saving time 


. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Wednesday, May 
10, 1944, at 10 a, m., to further consider 
H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equitable 
compensation for useful suggestions or 
inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
o’clock a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend 
section 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (ship construction re- 
serve fund). 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public hear- 
ing Thursday, May 25, 1944, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., on H. R. 4486, to provide for the 
sale of certain Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, and for other purposes. 

Persons desiring copies of the printed 
hearings when available will please 
notify the clerk by letter. 

Witnesses are requested to notify the 
Clerk by letter at least a day in advance 
of the hearing of their desire to testify in 
order that a list of witnesses may be pre- 
pared. Written statements for the rec- 
ord from persons other than witnesses 
should be submitted a day in advance. 
Amendments to be proposed during the 
hearing should be submitted to the re- 
porter in duplicate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1516. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of a sur- 
vey of the Buffalo Creek watershed in New 
York describing an investigation of a pro- 
gram of water-flow retardation and soil-ero- 
sion prevention in aid of flood control made 
pursuant to the Flood Control Act of June 
22, 1936 (H. Doc. No. 574); to the Committee 
on Flood Control and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

1517. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interlor, transmitting, pursuant to 
section 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
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Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936; one copy of various legislation 
passed by the Legislative Assembly of the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

1518. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. S. 1767. An act to 
provide Federal Government aid for the re- 
adjustment in civilian life of returning World 
War 2 veterans; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1418). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HARE: Committee on Appropriations. 
House Joint Resolution 271. Joint resolu- 
tion making an additional appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1944 for emergency maternity 
and infant care for wives of enlisted men 
in the armed forces; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1419). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs, 
S. 1848. An act to amend the second para- 


graph of section 10 of the Pay Readjustment 


Act of 1942; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1420). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Forelgn Affairs. 
H. R. 4282. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest; without amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 1421). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 4311. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two additional Assistant Secretaries 
of State; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1422). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on Elections No. 
2. House Resolution 534. Resolution to dis- 
miss election contest of Edward T. McEvoy 
against Hugh Peterson, First Congressional 
District of Georgia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1423). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service, H. R. 3891. A bill to provide night 
differential for certain employees; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1424). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MASON: Committee on tion 
and Naturalization. H. R. 521. A bim for 
the relief of Toby Lena Rosenberg, alias 
Maria Louisa Nasco, alias Alejandrino Nasco 
Echegaray; with amendment (Rept. No. 1425). 
a to the Committee of the Whole 

0 e 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COMPTON: 

H. R. 4758. A bill to provide for court re- 
view of decisions of the National War Labor 
Board, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. R. 4759. A bill authorizing the prepara- 
tion of a medal for presentation to members 
of the armed forces who participated in the 
battle for the Philippine Islands in the pres- 
ent war with Japan; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4760. A bill to grant temporary com- 
missioned rank to certain male nurses serv- 
ing in the armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4761. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation to their homes of persons dis- 
charged from the naval service because of 
underage at time of enlistment; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 4762. A bill relating to the flood-con- 
trol project for the Fresno County stream 
group in the Sacramento-San Joaquin River 
Basin, Calif.; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 4763. A bill to provide for making 
certain surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies available for soil- and water-con- 
servation work through the distribution 
thereof, by grant or loan, to public bodies, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 4764. A bill to provide for making 
certain surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies available for soll- and water-con- 
servation work through the distribution 
thereof, by grant or loan, to public bodies, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R, 4765. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to extend the time for 
awarding decorations to persons for service 
in the armed forces in any war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. J. Res. 273. Joint resolution to relieve 
members of the armed forces of the United 
Nations of the transportation tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to establish friendly diplomatic 
relations with Italy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE: 

H. R. 4766, A bill for the relief of Warren 
G. Holdridge; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 4767. A bill for the relief of the Revere 

Sugar Refinery; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 4768. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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5624. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 
Petition of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 4, 
tenth ward, Binghamton, N. Y., and signed 
by 111 residents of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District urging the passage of 
the Hall furlough bill (H. R. 1504), providing 
free transportation during furloughs for 
members of our armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

5625. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
Mrs, Harvey Bechtelheimer and 48 other citi- 
zens of Sabetha, Kans., opposing the passage 
of House bill 3947; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 8, 1944 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, April 12, 
1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, Thou who art the 
light behind life’s shadows, the love be- 
hind life’s sorrows, shine in morning 
splendor upon these darkened lives of 
ours. We cannot boast of our own 
might; our flesh is too fragile, our hearts 
are too evil, our wills are too wayward. 
In the white light of Thy searching, we 
pour contempt on all our pride. Coming 
to this temple of our democracy to pray, 
we would not catalog the sins of others, 
we would not exult that we are not as 
other men. Confessing our own sins, we 
would pray for Thy forgiveness and Thy 
cleansing. 

We beseech Thee to make us the kind 
of men, so captured and possessed by 
Thy vast designs for human brother- 
hood, that Thou canst trust Thy ageless 
cause to our willing and eager hands. 
As the pangs of our brother’s pain strike 
deep into our souls and the problems of 
these tragic days overwhelm our under- 
standing, we ask only for light enough 
for the next step, courage enough to face 
the present duty, truth enough for to- 
day’s decisions, as into Thy hands we 
commit our ways. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Friday, May 5,. 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 5, 1944, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts and joint 
resolution: 

8.45. An act to amend section 3 of the 
act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653; 16 U. S. O. 
566) ; 

S. 1757. An act to amend an act entitled 


“An act to fix the salaries of officers and 
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members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia; and 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution to limit the 
operation of sections 109 and 113 of the 
Criminal Code, and sections 361, 365, and 366 
of the Revised Statutes, and certain other 
provisions of law. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE DURING 
RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
fifth instant, 

During the recess of the Senate a mes- 
sage was received from the House of 
Representatives by the Secretary of the 
Senate stating that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 4646) to provide for sim- 
plification of the individual income tax, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 271) making an additional 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1944 
for emergency maternity and infant 
care for wives of enlisted men in the 
armed forces, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and a joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 156. An act relating to the status of 
retired judges; 

S. 176. An act for the relief of Austin L. 
Tierney; and 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to establish 
a Board of Visitors for the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Austin Ellender Murdock 
Bailey Ferguson Murray 

Ball George Nye 
Bankhead erry O'Mahoney 
Barkley Gillette Overton 
Bilbo Guffey Radcliffe 
Brewster Gurney Reed 
Bridges Hatch Reynolds 
Brooks Hayden Russell 
Buck Hill Shipstead 
Burton Jackson Smith 
Bushfleld Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McCarran Tunnell 
Caraway McClellan Tydings 
Chavez McFarland Vandenberg 
Connally McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Cordon Maloney Weeks 
Danaher Maybank Wheeler 
Davis Mead Wherry 
Downey Millikin White 
Eastland Moore Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass], and 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
WALSH] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia, and is, 
therefore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Tru- 
man] and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacNER] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. KIL- 
coRE], and the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Lucas] are cetained on public business. 

The Senator from Texas. [Mr. 
O’DanrzL] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Hotman], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present, 


INVITATION FOR CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 
GATION TO VISIT THE BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT—HANSARD REPORT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the private secre- 
tary to the Ambassador of Great Britain 
to Washington, transmitting copies of 
Hansard containing the debates in both 
Houses of the British Parliament on the 
recent invitation extended to Members 
of Congress, which, with the accompany- 
ing official report, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

CLASSIFICATION OF NEw SYNTHETIC DRUG 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code, the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act, as amended, and the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, to classify a new synthetic drug, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Finance, 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War, Navy, and Agriculture 
(4) which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION BY MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY 
OF MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Mayaguez, P. R., en- 
dorsing the administration of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


NEUTRALITY OF EIRE—MEMORIALS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask consent to present sev- 
eral memorials containing the names of 
approximately 10,000 citizens, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the policy of the State Depart- 
ment in regard to the neutrality of Eire. 
I ask that the body of one of the memo- 
rials be printed in the Recorp without 
the signatures attached and that they 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rials were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and the body of one 
of the memorials was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp without the sig- 
natures, as follows: 

The undersigned American citizens, many 
of whom have immediate relatives in the 
armed services, respectfully disagree with 
the policy of our State Department in its 
effort to force the people of Eire to abandon 
their neutrality for these reasons: 

1. The peoples of the’ United States of 
America and of Ireland have maintained a 
strong and unbroken friendship over our 
history, and the Irish people still cherish 
that friendship. 

2. Responsible British officials have re- 
peatedly expressed a desire to repossess Ire- 
land, and are not unwilling to use any State 
Department, ours included, to accomplish 
that purpose. 

3. There is little opportunity for espionage 
afforded six Nazi-Nipponese representatives 
in Eire who must be under the constant 
surveillance of American, Irish, and British 
secret-service men. 

4. In the First World War, Ireland ac- 
cepted the promises of world leaders, and 
volunteered an army of 350,000 men—one- 
tenth of her population—while England was 
conscripting her army. The Irish dead num- 
bered twice the Belgian dead, yet all prom- 
ises to small nations were repudiated in Ire- 
land's case. 

5. To bring a neutral nation into military 
association by force of one kind or another 
is to emulate the Nazi philosophy and bring 
our war purposes and ideals into disrepute, 

We respectfully suggest the immediate 
application of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to Ireland. This can be done with- 
out awaiting final victory.or without dis- 
turbing our war effort. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation: 

S. 1782, A bill to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts 
may be made, and for other related purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 859); 

H. R. 3429. A bill to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
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important reclamation work,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat, 148); 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 860); 

H. R. 3476, A bill to approve a contract 
negotiated with the Klamath draining dis- 
trict and to authorize its execution, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 861); and 

H. R. 3570. A bill to provide as an emer- 
gency war project for the partial construc- 
tion of the H Horse Dam on the South 
Fork of the Flathead River in the State of 
Montana, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 862). 

By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 3848. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
act of May 22, 1928, authorizing and direct- 
ing a national survey of forest resources; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 863). 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION - 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on May 
4, 1944, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

5. 698. An act to amend part II of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a); and 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior to con- 
duct a survey of the marine and fresh-water 
fishery resources of the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Sundry cadets to be ensigns in the Coast 
vga: to rank from the 7th day of June 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 1895. A bill to provide for making cer- 
tain surplus materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies available for soll and water conserva- 
tion work through the distribution thereof, 
by grant or loan, to public bodies organized 
under State laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1896 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the use of funds of any tribe of Indians for 
insurance premiums; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. TRUMAN): 

S. 1897. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Sophia 
Tannenbaum; to the Committee on Claims, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 5th 
instant, 

During the last recess of the Senate 
the bill (H. R. 4646) to provide for sim- 
plification of the individual income tax 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) 
making an additional appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1944 for emergency ma- 
ternity and infant care for wives of en- 
listed men in the armed forces was read 
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twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REDUCTION OF TAX ON CABARETS, ETC.— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
will be before the Senate shortly House 
bill 4646, to amend the tax law and 
to provide for simplification of indi- 
vidual income-tax returns. I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill which would provide for 
a reduction of the tax on cabarets and 
roof gardens, and the like, from 30 per- 
cent, the rate at which it is now fixed, to 
10 percent, the rate at which the tax 
was fixed before the present law was 
enacted. I ask that the proposed 
amendment be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and printed. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE 
CONTROL ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, for the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], the 
Senator frozi Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], and myself, I ask consent to 
submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
us jointly to the bill (S. 1764) to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
(Public Law 421, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress) as amended by the act of Octo- 
ber 2, 1942 (Public Law 729, Seventy- 
seventh Congress). In connection with 
the amendment I submit a brief state- 
ment explaining it, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and the state- 
ment presented by the Senator from 
Montana will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


This amendment provides as follows: 

Where any court proceeding is brought to 
obtain compliance by any processor, fabri- 
cator, wholesaler, or retailer with, or to prose- 
cute further a violation of any such person 
of a rule, regulation, or order issued by the 
Office of Price Administration or any other 
delegated authority under the act, such per- 
gon may be permitted to set up the defense, 
(a) that such rule, regulation, or order does 
not afford such person a generally fair and 
equitable operating margin, (b) that its 
provisions operate to compel changes in the 
established business practices, cost prac- 
tices, or methods, or means, or aids to dis- 
tribution, or (c) that it was issued without 
advising and consulting with a standing ad- 
visory industry committee; or if the rule, 
regulation, or order relates to rationing, that 
it (a) does not provide for distribution of 
the rationed commodity through the usual 
and established channels of trade, or (b) that 
it was issued without advising and consult- 
ing with a standing advisory industry com- 
mittee, 

If in such case the court finds the defense 
of said party to be a true one, then this 
f#mendment prohibits further use of Federal 
funds or personnel to continue to enforce, 
directly or indirectly, compliance with the 
said rule, regulation, or order involved. 

The Emergency Price Control Act at pres- 
ent provides but one recourse from oppres- 
sive rules and regulations of the Office of 
Price Administration. The complaining 
party must file a protest with the Price Ad- 
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ministrator. If the Administrator rules 
against him, he may then appeal to the 
Emergency Court of Appeals provided for 
such by the act itself. There is no 
time limit provided within which the final 
decision on the protest shall be handed down 
to the complainant. In the Senate Small 
Business Committee Buffalo Meat Packer 
hearing, it was developed that one such case 
of protest by a Buffalo packer had been pend- 
ing for more than 9 months. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
in the Albert Yakus case on March 27, 1944, 
that since Congress had provided the above 
recourse against oppressive Office of Price 
Administration regulations, a complainant 
had no other recourse to the regularly estab- 
lished Federal courts. In the Yakus case, 
action was brought against Albert Yakus in 
a Federal district court for violation of an 
Office of Price Administration regulation. 
Yakus sought to set up the defense in the 
Federal District Court that the regulation in 
question was itself not in accordance with 
the provisions of the Price Control Act. The 
Supreme Court denied him the right to set 
up that or any other defense in the district 
court because the Congress had provided in 
the act itself a special court of appeals for 
this purpose. 

Experience with the protest and appeal to 
the Emergency Court of Appeals provided in 
the act has shown that decision in a pend- 
ing case may be long delayed. In the mean- 
time, the O. P. A. may enter the district 
court in a suit of both civil and criminal ac- 
tion, Not until O. P. A. moves in this direc- 
tion, may the alleged violator get the matter 
into the Federal district court on his own 
volition. The proposed amendment does not 
change that condition. It does provide, how- 
ever, that when the O. P. A, does move into 
the Federal district court, the defendant 
may set up one or all of the defenses I have 
previously indicated. 

In the event the court finds that the de- 
fense set up by the defendant is true, this 
amendment provides that no Federal funds 
or personnel may continue to be used to en- 
force that O. P. A. regulation from that time 
on. 

To say that the amendment would in any- 
wise detract from fair and just price control, 
is in direct denial of the truth, The effect 
of the amendment will result in absolute 
and positive care being taken by O. P. A. of- 
ficials to see that when an O. P. A. regulation 
is drawn, it definitely is within the provisions 
of the Price Control Act. That is the only 
safeguard and assurance to successful Na- 
tion-wide price control administration and 
observance. 

If such amendment is not adopted to com- 
pel O. P. A. officials to make their regulations 
in compliance with the act of Congress, and, 
further, if the O. P. A, continues to write 
regulations for the meat-packing industry, 
for example, which O. P. A. officials them- 
selves have admitted repeatedly, do not pro- 
vide for generally fair and equitable margins 
for meat packers and processors, there can be 
but one of two results: Meat packers and 
processors must liquidate, or endeavor by one 
means or another through black-market op- 
erations to maintain themselves in business. 
The result of such compulsion will, on the 
one hand, result in almost absolute monop- 
oly in the meat-packing and processing in- 
dustry, or, on the other hand, in almost com- 
plete break-down of price control itself. 


INVITATION FOR CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 


GATION TO VISIT THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
43), which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Whereas the House of Lords of Great Brit- 
ain, acting through the Lord Chancellor, and 
the House of Commons of Great Britain, act- 
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ing through its Speaker, on the 14th day of 
March 1944 addressed an invitation to the 
United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives to send a delegation of the 
Members of the Senate and the House to visit 
the British Parliament; and 

Whereas the House of Lords by formal 
resolution on said date extended such invi- 
tation in the following resolution: “Moved 
to resolve, That this House, desiring to pro- 
mote a closer association between the British 
Parliament and the Congress of the United 
States of America, requests the Lord Chan- 
cellor on its behalf to invite the Congress of 
the United States to send a delegation of its 
Members to visit Parliament at as early a 
date as may be convenient.” (Lord Addi- 
son.); and 

Whereas the House of Commons on said 
date adopted the following resolution: “This 
House, desiring to promote a closer associa- 
tion between the British Parliament and the 
Congress of the United States, requests Mr. 
Speaker on its behalf to invite the Congress 
of the United States to send a delegation of 
its Members to visit Parliament at as early 
a date as may be convenient.”: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States expresses to the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons of Great 
Britain its cordial appreciation for such invi- 
tation; 

That because of the urgency of official busi- 
ness at this time, it will be impracticable for 
the Houses of the Congress to accept the 
invitation and to send a delegation of the 
Members to Great Britain at present; 

That when the exigencies of public busi- 
ness make it possible such invitation will 
have further consideration by the Houses of 
Congress. 


HARD MONEY (S. DOC. NO. 192) 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, some 
time ago Mr. Francis H. Brownell, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
one of the outstanding authorities of 
America, if not of the world, on the 
subject he deals with, published a pam- 
phlet entitled “Hard Money,” dealing 
with the currencies and moneys of the 
world at the present time and in the 
post-war period. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pamphlet may be printed 
as a Senate document. I may say that 
I have already discussed the matter 
with the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, and I believe an es- 
timate of cost has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the pamphlet will be printed as 
a Senate document. 


RATIONING OF FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment, through the War Food Admin- 
istration, has called upon the farmers of 
America again to increase their produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. The Government, 
through Selective Service, tells us that 
hundreds of thousands of young farm- 
ers must be drafted into the armed serv- 
ice. The Government, through the War 
Production Board, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and local war boards, and 
A. A. A. committees, has severely re- 
stricted manufacture and distribution of 
needed farm machinery. 

The farmers are ready to do every- 
thing possible to win the war, but if 
farmers cannot keep their help and are 
not allowed to get machinery and equip- 
ment, how can our Government expect 
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them to continue increasing food pro- 
duction? 

I received a letter this morning which, 
if the facts are as stated by K. E. Ker- 
baugh, R. F. D. 2, Hill City, Kans., 
would indicate a lack of coordination or 
a lack of common sense in handling the 
rationing of such farm machinery as is 
avaiiable, 

Mr. Kerbaugh lives in Graham County, 
but so close to the Trego County line 
that he normally trades in Trego Coun- 
ty. He needs a tractor and lister. His 
dealer tells him the tractor and ma- 
chinery are ready for him. But he ap- 
parently has to get a permit to buy from 
the Graham County board. This board 
refuses to allow him to buy from Trego 
County. He says he is informed that 
if he gets the tractor the Graham Coun- 
ty allotment of 30 tractors will be re- 
duced, But there are 80 applications for 
tractors in Graham County. I admit I 
cannot see why the Graham County 
board cannot wipe out 1 application, 1 
tractor, and thereby increase food pro- 
duction. He says he would be able to 
continue “custom” work for a number of 
farms if he could replace his old tractor. 

I do not know all the facts in this case, 
of course, but on the basis of Mr. Ker- 
baugh’s letter I should say that if the 
Government is going to run everybody’s 
business, it ought to do a more intelli- 
gent job of it than is being done in han- 
dling farm labor and farm machinery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter from Mr. Kerbaugh printed in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hi Crry, KANS., May 4, 1944, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am a small family-size farmer 
badly in need of a tractor and lister. I am 
living in Graham County, Kans, Also living 
in what is considered Trego County trade ter- 
ritory. The Ford Ferguson dealer in Trego 
County, has notified me 6 months ago that 
he had the tractor and machinery for me and 
it is still available. But Graham County has 
80 applications but only 30 tractors and won’t 
allow me a permit. They say it would lower 
their quota if they gave me a permit. 

Our present tractor has been overhauled 
and repaired by mechanics severa: times and 
hasn't given satisfactory results at any time, 

What is the fate of the family-size farmer? 
Is he to step down and out and let the big 
farmer that has the machinery take over 
and see the buildings tore down and moved 
Or is there some way to solve my prob- 

em, 

If I had a new tractor I would have time 
for several hundred acres of custom work. 
But if I’ve got to quit I'm looking for a 
better paying job than being a farm laborer. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. E. KERBAUGH. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LA FOLLETTE ON 
THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by him at a convention held 
at Milwaukee, Wis., May 6 and 7, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
formation ot the Progressive Party, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
ON PRESERVATION OF JEWISH PEOPLE 
OF EUROPE 
Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an address deliv- 

ered by Senator THomas of Utah at Carnegie 

Hall, New York City, on April 29, 1944, at a 

rally sponsored by the Emergency Committee 

to Save the Jewish People of Europe, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS ON CONSERVATION BY HON. 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD 

Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject Conservation: A Sound Basis 
for Future Greatness, delivered by Hon. 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
before the annual North American Wildlife 
Conference, at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
III., April 25, 1944, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY HON. MARION E. MARTIN 
BEFORE THE MAINE STATE REPUBLI- 
CAN CONVENTION 


{Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Marion E. Martin, assist- 
ant chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, before the Maine State Repub- 
lican Convention in Bangor, Maine, on Fri- 
day, April 14, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


ADDRESS BY D. BURNS DOUGLAS TO CON- 
VOCATION BANQUET, FORT WAYNE 
VALLEY A. A. S. R. 

Mr. JACKSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. D. Burns Douglas, judge of 
Allen Superior Court No. 2, Allen County, 
Ind., before the 1944 spring convocation 
banquet, Fort Wayne Valley A. A. S. R. 
Friday, April 28, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


HIS GUIDANCE AND PROTECTION—AR- 
TICLE BY FRENCH QUINN 

Mr. JACKSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrcorp an article en- 
titled “His Guidance and Protection,” by 
French Quinn, published in the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal-Gazette, and reprinted in 
the Christian Science Monitor, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RECLAMATION IS THE BEST FLOOD CON- 
TROL—EDITORIALS FROM ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH 
[Mr. OMAHONET asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record two edi- 

torials from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
the subject of irrigation as a means of flood 
control, which appear in the Appendix.] 


SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the un- 
dermining of public morale in time of 
war, when everyone is fighting for vic- 
tory against our Axis enemies, is not pa- 
triotic. 

The seizure of the Montgomery Ward 
properties and subsequent events have 
brought to light some demoralizing 
facts—demoralizing, I am sure, to the 
men who had no choice but carry out 
orders. 

While American soldiers and marines 
were dying in Italy and in the South Pa- 
cific, while airmen were being shot down 
over Germany, while Navy officers and 
blue jackets were suffering exposure on 
the high seas and carrying the battle to 
the Japs, other soldiers were humiliated 
by obeying orders to rush the Montgom- 
ery Ward offices in Chicago on the orders 
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of the Attorney General and forcibly 
ejecting the aged president of the plant 
and then standing guard over a concern 
that was finally occupied by court order. 

Protected by the courts, the United 
States marshal ordinarily is expected to 
enforce the injunctions of the court; but 
not in Chicago, for again on the orders 
of Attorney General Biddle, G-men, who, 
like soldiers, obey orders, arrested a 
Montgomery Ward official for tearing 
down a Government poster. I say acting 
on orders, because I know the record of 
the Army and the F. B. I. well enough to 
know that only by virtue of a command 
from higher authority would either serv- 
ice permit their men to be used in such 
a manner. 

The record of J. Edgar Hoover and his 
organization is such that they would 
never enter into such activities, nor 
would General Marshall permit such use 
of his troops as occurred at Montgomery 
Ward without very compelling and spe- 
cific commands from higher authority. 
Even though distasteful, neither the 
Army nor the F. B. I. would shirk their 
duty. They would do their job as best 
they could. 

After the arrest of the Chicago official, 
the first stories that came from this new 
battle front at Montgomery Ward’s said 
that the F. B. I. arrested, fingerprinted, 
and handcuffed the defendant before 
taking him before the Unitzd States 
commissioner, From inquiries I have 
made, it would appear that this was not 
correct. As a matter of fact, some of the 
news stories have since pointed this out. 
The arrested official of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. was taken before the Federal 
prosecuting attorney in Chicago by the 
F. B. I. Here their duty was discharged. 
The arrested defendant was finger- 
printed and handcuffed by the United 
States marshal who took over the prose- 
cutor’s office. 

A furor has resulted from the use of 
troops and the F. B. I. I say that it was 
a shame that these two services had to 
be employed by Attorney General Biddle 
and higher authority. I hope this is not 
a precedent. Both the Army and the 
F. B. I. are powerless to protect them- 
selves. They had orders to obey. I hope 
that the American people will let them- 
selves be heard and that their protests 
will reach the ears of Mr, Biddle and the 
President, so that never again will sol- 
diers and G-men be demoralized by be- 
ing forced to carry out an obnoxious as- 
signment—an assignment they were 
never intended to execute. What will the 
men in the armed services who are on 
the fighting fronts, or the G-men who 
are on the trail of spies, saboteurs, and 
criminals, and who are all overworked 
and have a man-sized job to do, think 
when they have their forces dissipated 
by carrying out assignment of marshals? 
I, for one, resent the criticism that has 
been directed at the Army and the F. B. I. 
for doing their duty. I hope they will 
not be humiliated by such tasks in the 
future. 

But there is another consideration 
which we must not overlook—the de- 
moralizing effect. Our Army is only as 
good as the people who support it. The 
same is true of the F. B. I. If I can 
judge from the flow of mail, both the 
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Army and the F. B. I. have suffered in 
prestige as a result of doing their duty 
in line with orders from higher author- 
ity—not because of what they did but 
because of someone else’s mistakes. 
The marshal's office, manned by Chi- 
cagoans, was the responsible Federal 
agency that should have done the job 
after the court saw fit to grant the in- 
junction. The troops and G-men should 
not be forced to suffer because officials 
in policy-making positions, such as the 
Attorney General, called upon them, 

This Nation has a duty to support its 
armed forces who have fought the 
enemies abroad so courageously, and the 
F. B. I., which has fought the enemies in 
this country so nobly. We need them for 
the future, so we should see to it that 
they are not misused again. 

I have dealt with the use of the United 
States Army and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in the. Montgomery Ward 
seizure. Entirely aside from this, I now 
want to speak about another matter. 

Let me call attention to one other 
situation relating to the Montgomery 
Ward battle front. The other day, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, acting 
upon the direct request of the White 
House, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor adopted 
a vigorous statement supporting the ad- 
ministration’s action in the Montgomery 
Ward case; but by a divided vote. I per- 
sonally do not know whether or not the 
representative mentioned in the New 
York Times was actually from the White 
House, but he was someone representing 
the administration. It is rather inter- 
esting to me to note that it was felt 
necessary to send a representative of 
the administration to stir up in the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor support for the action 
in Chicago. Itis pretty deplorable when 
we reach that level, the level of stirring 
up artificial support. 

It is too solemn a moment in Ameri- 
can history, it seems to me, for agents 
of the Commander in Chief or the ad- 
ministration to go about sowing divi- 
sion and political dissension among 
those who loyally maintain the home 
front. After all, Mr. President, this 
is not a New Deal war. This is an 
American war. Across the sea men are 
fighting in the American way. The 
boys over there are not offering up their 
lives for the New Deal. They are offer- 
ing up their lives for America. In my 
judgment it was reprehensible to send 
representatives of the administration 
to develop support in the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor; 
and I am very glad to see that not all 
of the members of the council bowed 
to the will of the administration lobby 
at the executive council meeting. Cer- 
tain. members of the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor had 
the courage to stand up and be counted 
against the proposal. That is an indi- 
cation to me that we have some inde- 
pendence left in America. Mr. William 
Hutcheson, the able president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
had the courage to stand up in opposi- 
tion to this administration lobby and 
was joined by Mr. Bugniazet and Mr, 
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Woll who also had the courage of their 
convictions and who stood up at the 
meeting of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
placed their Americanism ahead of any 
partisan bias on this issue. 


EXTENSION OF LEND-LEASE ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4254) to extend for 1 year 
the provisions of an act to promote the 
defense of the United States, approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, on 
last Thursday, and also on last Friday, 
I requested that the consideration of 
House bill 4254 be postponed until to- 
day, so as to give Senators an opportunity 
to study the report which was filed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee Mr. McKetrar], pertaining to 
lend-lease aid and Government expendi- 
tures abroad. Since Friday I have been 
studying the report very diligently and 
very carefully. I have also called on 
Mr. Feeney, who heads the investigative 
staff of the Appropriations Committee 
for some information in reference to how 
lease-lend is administered abroad and I 
want to say that all the data I have ex- 
amined has shed no more light on the 
subject than the data I received last 
October, and in previous months. The 
report is vague and indefinite and deals 
mostly with recommendations that 
should have been the order of the day 
for the past 2 years. The situation of 
lease-lend in reverse is still shrouded in 
darkness and its full operation is still 
kept in secrecy. I believe it is incum- 
bent on the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to look into vhe situation 
and to make every effort to determine 
what our country is receiving by way of 
reverse lend-lease and to set a definite 
policy as to what may be charged by our 
allies in reverse lend-lease. 

Iam not contending that while the war 
is being waged we ought to receive from 
Great Britain, from Russia, and from 
others of our allies a return in kind of 
the natural resources we are now dis- 
sipating because I realize that labor 
shortage and shipping facilities would 
not warrant such a course. It strikes me, 
however, very forceably, that we should 
have some definite understanding now as 
to what our allies, particularly Great 
Britain, can charge for reverse lend-lease 
rather than have a misunderstanding 
when the war ends. 

In the last few months Mr. Churchill 
has made speeches before the House of 
Commons which indicate, to my way of 
thinking, that the British are now pre- 
paring to handle their Empire activities 
as in the past, in other words, they con- 
template carrying on their business after 
the war as it prevailed before the war, 
and obtain advantages from the various 
British Commonwealths and their col- 
onies, to our disadvantage. In a speech 
made by him on November 9, 1943, de- 
livered at the mayor’s luncheon in Lon- 
don, he said: = 

Last year, in 1942, I thought it right to 
say that I did not consider it any part of 
my duty to liquidate the British Empire. I 
do not conceal from you that I hold the same 
opinion today. 
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Again he is quoted in the New York 
Times of April 22, 1944, in a news item 
by E. C. Daniel, with a London date line, 
April 21, 1944. The news item is as fol- 
lows: ` 


Lonpon, April 21.—Prime Minister Church- 
ill, who declared in 1942 that he had not be- 
come the King's First Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire, 
asserted today that even in the drafting of 
the Atlantic Charter he had sought to safe- 
guard the Empire’s commercial system. 

However, he said in an address to the House 
of Commons that there would he in the fu- 
ture a world structure for all generous and 
free asscciations of a special character,” such 
as the British Empire’s political and com- 
mercial alliance. 

Both a world order to keep peace and the 
great federal organization of the British 
Empire, he asserted, “may be so fashioned as 
to be but parts of one tremendous whole.” 

Standing before the House as a living ex- 
ample of the bulldog breed of empire builders 
and defenders, Mr. Churchill neither depre- 
cated the empire nor apologized for it, but 
rather explored the possibilities of perpetu- 
ating and strengthening it. His speech con- 
cluded a 2-day debate on Empire policy in- 
tended as guidance for the government in 
the forthcoming conference of Dominion 
Prime Ministers here, 

EMPIRE ISSUES AIRED 

Although unable to commit the govern- 
ment to any policy in advance of that meet- 
ing, Mr. Churchill joined in the general air- 
ing of Empire problems, one of which he de- 
scribed as that of making the Empire more 
closely knit and “at the same time more 
closely associated with the United States.” 

Taking cognizance of fears that the policy 
of Empire trade preference might have been 
sacrificed to an understanding with the 
United States, Mr, Churchill disclosed that 
it was he who had asked for insertion of the 
words “with due respect for their existing 
obligations” in the Atlantic Charter. 

Those words appear in the fourth principle 
of the charter pledging Britain and the 
United States to endeavor, with all due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, “to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all States” of equal 
access to trade and raw materials, The qual- 
ifying words, said Prime Minister Churchill, 
were expressly intended to retain for Britain 
the “fullest possible rights and liberties over 
the question of imperial preference.” 


Mr. President, I have stated on several 
occasions that our Government has fur- 
nished as much as 70 percent of all the 
oil which is being used to run the war. 
We are depleting our precious iron and 
copper mines, We have drained our 
Treasury, and we are piling up our debt 
load in astronomical figures. If Mr, 
Churchill and the people of Britain are 
to assume the attitude disclosed by the 
article I have just read, I fear that when 
judgment day comes, when a settlement 
is called for, there will be serious objec- 
tion from them with respect to giving 
back to us some of the God-given natu- 
ral resources which we as a Nation are 
forced to utilize in order to carry on this 
war. 

Mr. President, on June 25, 1942, I 
addressed the Senate and in the course 
of my remarks made the following 
statement: 

Mr, President, I admire Mr. Churchill. He 
is a great political leader, Judging from 
press reports, I have no doubt that he will be 
given a vote of confidence when he returns 
to England. In the past he has been able to 
win over his people by sheer oratory. I will 
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never forget his speech of February 15, 1942, 
when Singapore fell. He lamented its fall, 
but consoled his people when he said: 

“The first and greatest of events is that the 
United States is now unitedly and whole- 
heartedly in the war with us. The other day 
I crossed the Atlantic again to see President 
Roosevelt. This time we met not only as 
friends but as comrades standing side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder in a battle for dear 
life and dearer honor in the common cause 
and against the common foe. 

“When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States, and its vast resources, 
and feel that they are now in it with us, 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
all together, however long tt lasts, till death 
or victory, I eannot believe there is any other 
fact in the whole world which can compare 
with that, That is what I have dreamed of, 
aimed at, and worked for, and now it has 
come to pass.” 

In other words, we have lost the Battle of 
Singapore, said Mr. Churchill, but I have 
won the battle of making the United States 
an active participant in this war on our side, 


There is no doubt in my mind why 
Mr. Churchill was so anxious to get us 
into this war. He worked for it, as he 
said, and now it has come to pass. He 
was aware of our potential natural re- 
sources and he felt that once we were 
in he could depend on us to carry on 
without a let-up. It was a case of 
maneuvering himself into a position 
where he could make it possible to let 
George do it, and I do not mean King 
George of England. As I said then, and 
I repeat now, we have given unstintingly 
in this war—we are spending at the rate 
of over ninety billions annually, 14 per- 
cent of which is expended annually for 
lend-lease operations—and unless the 
Congress takes hold now and tries to 
make sure that the British Empire bar- 
gains with us now to restore to us after 
the war some of the many millions of 
tons of natural resources of every kind 
which are now being dissipated, we may 
find ourselvés unable to carry on war 
in the future in defense of our own 
country. 

Some of us have been advocating that 
the British should deed to us in per- 
petuity certain bases in the Atlantic. 
It will be recalled that soon after the 
destroyers-for-bases deal was made—I 
advocated that, instead of our Govern- 
ment’s receiving a 99-year lease on the 
bases, we should get them in perpetuity. 
Three or four months ago a subcom- 
mittee of the House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Naval Affairs visited those 
bases and advocated that such a policy 
should be adopted now while the war is 
going on. But when that matter came 
to the attention of the British people 
Mr. Churchill said, as appears in an 
article headed London, April 26, 1944, 
published in the New York Times of 
Thursday, April 27, 1944: 

Prime Minister Churchill told the House 
of Commons today there was not the “slight- 
est question of any cession of British terri- 
tories” in the leasing in September 1940 of 
bases to the United States in exchange for 
50 American destroyers. 

Rhys Davies, Labor member, called atten- 
tion to a recommendation of a Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington for study of the idea 
that the United States obtain permanent 
possession of the military bases, 
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Mr. Churchill replied that the Commons 
might “rest assured there have been no devel- 
opments Calling for review by the Government 
or the House of the existing position in this 
matter, which remains unchanged.” 

The 1940 agreement between the two coun- 
tries provides that there shall be no change 
of sovereignty in the bases, which were leased 
to the United States for 99 years. 


Mr. President, in addition to the sug- 
gestion that we obtain those Atlantic 
bases in perpetuity, I have advocated 
that when the war is over that our Gov- 
ernment should be given the right by our 
allies to select in the Pacific and in the 
Atlantic, if we see fit to do so, such 
bases as we may have built in order to 
fight this war. In fact we should be al- 
lcwed to establish other bases to the end 
that such bases may be used for our pro- 
tection and to help keep the peace of the 
world. In the space of 25 years our 
great Nation has been called upon to 
save the world on two occasions. We 
have fought and we are now fighting, not 
as conquerors, but as saviors of liberty 
and we should be afforded an opportu- 
nity to make it possible for the world to 
live in peace. Since our aims are so 
noble, our allies should trust us and not 
hesitate to make such bases available to 
us. I believe that such a policy should 
be settled now, not after the war; and I 
urge the Committee on Appropriations to 
study this matter and to have it in mind 
when further appropriations are made 
to help our allies. 

I have turned over to the Truman 
committee all information that I had on 
the subject. of lease-lend in reverse. I 
obtained some very valuable information 
from a major in the Quartermaster 
Corps, who was stationed in England, 
and who told me that he desired to ap- 
pear before the Truman committee or 
before any other committee, so that the 
American people could find out how 
lease-lend is operating in Great Britain. 
What I have asked in the past and what 
Iam asking now is that any reverse lease- 
lend aid be something real, something 
tangible, something that will be useful, 
This major said that some of our soldiers 
were being housed in English castles that 
were repaired and put in order by the 
English and all expenses were in turn 
charged to us by way of reverse lend- 
lease. He further stated that many 
commodities that were sent to the Eng- 
lish under lease-lend were in turn sold 
to our soldiers for cash and the cash 
found its way in the British Treasury, 
He further stated that lease-lend gaso- 
line was sold by the British and the cash 
also found its way in the British Treasury 
and all we got was an IO U. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out in two 
speeches before the Senate, one on March 
5, 1941, and another on October 12, 1943, 
statements such as this were made by the 
Lend-Lease Administrator, who was then 
Mr, Stettinius: 

It is impossible to measure in dollars either 
the cost to the British or the value to us, for 
example, of British engineering and designs 
of weapons based upon 2 years of combat 
experience gained before we entered the war. 
All this has been freely made availlable to 
us in the production of planes, tanks, and 
other weapons in our own factories and for 
our own forces, No estimate can be made of 
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the number of American lives that have been 
saved by equipping our forces with those ime 
proved weapons, 


In my speech on October 12, 1943, after 
quoting the foregoing statement, I said: 

Just stop and think of that. The great 
British Government proposes to offset lend- 
lease aid by engineering experience. I say 
to the Senate and to the British people that 
if they seek to offset lend-lease aid in such 
3 they ought to hang their heads in 
shame. 


I repeat that statement today. 

Mr. President, unless a policy is estab- 
lished now, after the war we may find 
ourselves in debt to some of our allies if 
they are permitted to charge for such 
services as I have just indicated. They 
are contemplating a charge on capital 
investments made by them in building 
roads, air flelds, and the like, some of 
which our boys use in fighting this war. 
I say that unless our Government estab- 
lishes a policy now, it might be too late, 
when the war ends, for us to recoup what 
is justly due us. 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. My understanding 
is—and I have received the information 
from Army officers—that in the lend- 
lease operations in north Africa we have 
turned over trucks, machinery, and other 
things to the British, and that they were 
used not by us, but by the British, in ob- 
taining good will for themselves in north 
Africa. However, I understand that 
since that has been made known, and 
taken up with the President, he has said 
that he would insist that in the future 
all lend-lease in north Africa be handled 
by Americans rather than the British, 
I was delighted to hear it. However, it is 
difficult for me to understand why the 
British were permitted, in the first place, 
to use lend-lease goods for the purpose 
of giving them to the Arabs, or lending 
them to the Arabs or other people for the 
purpose of obtaining good will for the 
British. If the goods are furnished by 
us, they ought to be given in our name. 
I have seen some statements to the effect 
that that was not being done, but I hap- 
pen to know, from a very respectable au- 
thority, that it was being done, and that 
recently the President has said that in 
the future the operations should be han- 
dled by Americans. 

Mr. ELLENDER, It is my under- 
standing that the policy has been 
changed since last November. My pur- 
pose in bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate and the country is 
with the hope that the British people 
will see the light. The British should 
realize that this is not our war and that 
we are giving our all for their preserva- 
tion. 

As I indicated in my speech on Oc- 
tober 12, 1943, Americans generally be- 
lieved that when we gave 50 destroyers 
to Great Britain, we were obtaining land 
in order to build 7 bases. Investi- 
gation showed that that was not the 
case. All we acquired was the right to 
use the water and the free air surround- 
ing certain British possessions. After 
this matter was brought to the attention 
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of the country 6 or 8 months ago, the 
British people saw the light, and they 
paid over to us the amount of money 
expended by us in acquiring land for the 
7 bases. The amount involved was 
not large. It was only $6,200,000; but 
that much was saved. 

What I am attempting to do now is 
bring this matter to the attention of the 
people of this country and of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and to urge the 
committee to establish a policy now as 
to what can be charged by our Allies in 
reverse lease-lend, instead of waiting 
until after the war and getting into a 
dispute over it. I hesitate to repeat my 
purpose so often and my hope is that the 
Appropriation Committee of the Senate 
will make “action” its byword when 
considering further lend-lease appro- 
priations. We can easily establish a 
policy; and I believe that such a course 
will be conducive to much better rela- 
tions when the war is over. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take 
any more of the time of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point excerpts from 
two speeches made by me before this 
body, under date of March 5, 1941, and 
October 12, 1943. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. ELLENDER. * * Mr. President, I 
did not oppose the Lend-Lease Act. I 
thought it was necessary. Not only did I 
favor its adoption but I have supported 
every appropriation made to carry out its 
purposes, and I am in favor of its continua- 
tion. However, what has puzzled me re- 
garding its operation is my inability to ob- 
tain information which I deem pertinent, 
giving a clear picture of how it is adminis- 
tered. We are given to understand that 
some of the countries which receive aid un- 
der its provisions furnish us goods and 
services in return, but when an effort is 
made to determine what it is that we re- 
ceive in return, the information is not avail- 
able. I believe that I express the views of 
the Senate, as well as those of the 
American people, when I say that it would 
be far better for us to have an understand- 
ing now of what our allies will be permitted 
to charge us on lend-lease in reverse, than 
to have a misunderstanding of the matter 
when peace comes. 

On March 5, 1941, when the lend-lease 
bill was being considered: by the Senate, 1 
made this suggestion to the President, and 
I think it will bear repetition: 

“It is hoped that the President, in the 
éxercise of those powers—” that is, lend-lease 
powers given to him— will take into consid- 
eration the vast resources of the British Em- 
pire and other countries now engaged in 
war on its side before extending them too 
much credit to carry on their war. 

“I have made a study of the debts of Eng- 
land and the various British possessions now 
engaged in war with her. I have before me 
a statement which is very interesting, and I 
believe the information it contains should 
be taken into consideration when the pock- 
etbook of Uncle Sam is being opened, as it 
were, in order to help the British, 

“Our country, including its possessions, 
has an area of 3,738,395 square miles. Its 
total population is 150,450,560: The public 
debt of the United States up to September 
30. 1940, was $44,214,604,746." 

I will omit further reading in regard to a 
comparison of debts, because I propose to 
discuss the subject in detail when I present 
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to the Senate the statement to which I have 
referred. 

Further, Mr. President—“ 

Again quoting from my speech of March 
5, 1941: 

“I hope all that is now being done by the 
British possessions will be continued after 
the passage of this bill, to the same extent, 
if not greater, than now prevails. In other 
words, after we pass this bill I do not want 
the British possessions to assume that Uncle 
Sam is going to do all the work and furnish 
all of the materials needed. 

“Under the pending bill the President has 
the power to trade, exchange, or barter all 
kinds and quantities of property. It is to be 
hoped that he will exercise—and I am con- 
fident he will—that power so that we will 
receive some form of compensation for our 
property, rather than make outright gifts to 
those who will benefit,” 

“That statement was made, as I have said, 
on March 6, 1941. 

“I submitted figures showing the areas of 
the various countries. The British Empire is 
almost four times larger than the United 
States in area. Likewise, we know that our 
country is entirely dependent on British and 
Dutch possessions for rubber, tin, and a few 
other natural resources that are essential to 


- us; and in making these trades I hope the 


President will bear these facts in mind and 
obtain for us vast quantities of these natural 
resources. I may further add in that con- 
nection that the President may look into the 
feasibility of obtaining permanent bases 
in the Atlantic from the British rather than 
99-year leases. I am not advocating the ac- 
quisition of any of the islands involved, but 
complete sovereignty and ownership in per- 
petuity of those portions of the islands or 
mainland as may be necessary to properly 
establish our bases. 
* * . * 0 

“Today, sad to say, our great country may 
be penalized because it has industrial ad- 
vantages: unequaled by those of any other 
nation in the world. Because of the inge- 
nuity of our people, we have become the 
arsenal of democracy. In the meantime let 
us not forget that our natural resources are 
being depleted, and we should demand for 
cur finished products some of the rich nat- 
ural resources of Great Britain and her 
allies.” 

Mr. President, I have merely cited a por- 
tion of that speech as a further reminder 
to the President and his advisers that it is 
while the war is in progress that he should 
make every effort to replenish from abroad 
our God-given natural resources which are 
now being utilized in such large quantity 
in this great war. 

Mr, President, since the operation of lend- 
lease, I have made every effort possible to ob- 
tain from the Administrator information as 
to how lease-lend operates, whether or not 
it is a one-way street, as has been suggested, 
or whether we are receiving any value in re- 
turn for what we send to our allies, 

I wish to say at this point that I do not 
expect all our allies to be able at this time 
to return, either in kind or otherwise, what 
we are now giving them. Take, for in- 
stance, China. I know that China cannot 
do it; we have heard and read of her pov- 
erty. I feel confident also that Russia at 
this time cannot possibly make any return 
in kind or otherwise. She has her hands 
full fighting Germany, and I know that 
America is proud of her matchless victories 
on the battlefields of Europe. I predict that 
when the history of this war is written, Rus- 
sia's legions will be given credit for saving 
world democracy and freedom. 

Mr. President, I believe that facts and 
figures have been submitted to this Senate 
not only.in recent weeks, but months ago, 
which show that Great Britain could to 
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some extent relieve or lighten our burden 
by returning to us in kind or in some sub- 
stantial way such materials as we are fur- 
nishing her under lease-lend. Furthermore, 
I believe sincerely that now, while the war 
is on, as I have just indicated, we ought to 
have such an understanding. There is no 
earthly reason why we should not have an 
agreement, that we are to obtain from 
Great Britain concessions for bauxite from 
her rich mines in British Guiana. There is 
no reason why we should not be granted 
concessions for tin, for rubber, and last, but 
not least, for oil. . 

It has been brought to the attention of 
the Senate that this country has been 
furnishing about 70 percent of the oil which 
is now being used by go allies, and we hear, 
to our amazement, that the British have 
vast oil reserves in Iran and that big Brit- 
ish-owned refineries are running but 60 per- 
cent of their capacity. Why should the 
United States send oil and octane gas across 
the seas when both could be obtained not 
far from the actual theaters of war? 

Yesterday morning I telephoned the Lend- 
Lease Administrator. I was referred to one 
of the experts, and I again asked how the 
lend-lease operated in Australia. Much has 
been said here about Australia, The answer 
was that neither the British nor the Aus- 
tralians had a sufficient number of men on 
hand to make the compilations; in other 
words, that they were short of labor to 
render such services, Lease-lend has been 
on the statute books now for over 234 years, 
and it strikes me that the American people 
are entitled to know how lease-lend is being 
operated. It will be recalled that some mem- 
bers of the Australian Government contend 
that their country has furnished us with as 
much as she has received from us. In other 
words, the accounts are about in balance, 

Mr. Bruwwces. * * But I do believe, as 
the Senator from Louisiana is attempting to 
tell the Senate, that the country is entitled 
to know what is going on today in lend-lease: 
I believe the strongest point the Senator has 
made today is this: When we give to any 
country equipment or supplies under lend- 
lease, which they in turn sell to their civilian 
population, for which they receive cash from 
their own people, can anyone in the Senate 
offer one legitimate reason why that money 
should be placed in their own treasury and 
spent for their own purposes and not be re- 
turned to the United States? That is one of 
the loopholes in lend-lease that should be 
corrected in the interest of justice to the 


United States and our citizens. 


Mr. Hatcu, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. Hatcu, Does either the Senator from 
Louisiana or the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire have any proof of the last statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I received it from the Lend- 
Lease Administrator, of course. 

Mr. Harck. That other countries receiving- 
lend-lease from us were selling lend-lease 
articles to their own citizens? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I will read from the 
record a statement made by me early in 1943 
with respect to the matter. I cannot find 
the statement at the moment, but, as I recall, 
I said that shiploads of milk, of cheese, of 
powdered eggs, and the like are sent to Great 
Britain, for which the United States receives 
anIOU. The British Government sells the 
merchandise to the wholesalers in Great Brit- 
ain, the wholesalers sell it to the retailers, 
and the retailers to the consuming public. 
What really happens is that the British Gov- 
ernment receives the cost of the goods from 
the wholesalers and puts it into the treasury. 
No doubt, profits are made on which income 
taxes are collected by the British Govern- 
ment, and I am almost certain that ad valo- 
rem taxes are also collected in like manner, 
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Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ELLEN DER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, I think the Senator from 
Louisiana was present in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry when I or some 
Other Senator asked the question of Mr. Stet- 
tinius, I think it was, or some representative 
of the Lend-Lease Administration, and the 
answer was very frankly made that the Brit- 
ish Government was selling the goods, and 
the money received for the sale of the goods 
was going into the British Exchequer. There 
was no question about it at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I made statements regard- 
ing this on the Senate floor on two occasions 
at least. I was present at the meeting to 
which the Senator from Montana referred 
and recall the incident. 

Mr. WHEELER. When Mr. Stettinius ap- 
pedred before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, he very frankly admitted that 
that was true. There was no question about 
it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Now, Mr. President, I 
desire to read a little more from the REC- 
orp and then I will conclude with lease-lend: 

“Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, when the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] was discussing the pending bill for a 
continuation of the Lend-Lease Act, in be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I asked him some questions with a view of 
attempting to clarify a few of the issues 
involved. As I stated then, I repeat, I voted 
for lease-lend and I expect to vote for a con- 
tinuation of lease-lend. I believe that it 
should be made plain to the American people 
how lease-lend operates—just how it is pro- 
posed to pay us back for the advances made. 
I have been trying to obtain an answer to 
the questions for the past 6 or 8 months, and 
I am still in the dark. 

I am informed that the way some of lease- 
lend works— 

— 1 desire to call to the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] 
that-this is the quotation I was looking for 
a while ago— 
is in the following manner: A cargo 
of pork, canned fruits, dried eggs, and 
other products is shipped to the British Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of feeding its civil- 
lan population. Those products are turned 
over to an agency of the British Govern- 
ment. The British agency pays nothing for 
them to our Government but sells them to 
the merchants in the British Isles, and in 
turn the merchants sell the goods to the peo- 
ple of the British Isles, thereby enabling the 
merchants to maintain themselves in busi- 
ness. No doubt, some appreciable income ac- 
crues to the merchants upon which the Brit- 
ish Government receives taxes and other in- 
come. If that be true, I would be interested 
to find out to what extent is lease-lend op- 
erated in such a manner.” 

Since that time I have tried to obtain that 
information, but I understand that the 
statistics are not available, and that Eng- 
land cannot furnish the information be- 
cause of shortage of labor to compile such 
figures. 

“Let it not be shrouded in darkness. The 
people are entitled to know if this is an out- 
right donation or if they are being kidded 
into believing that they can expect to be re- 
paid in kind or otherwise. 

“If we are to receive value, let our allies 
make it real. Let us be shown that they 
mean business. * * * While this war is 
continuing we should obtain absolute sover- 


eignty over the bases that we acquired from 


England some time ago in return for 50 de- 
stroyers. Let us make lease-lend work to 
that end. I advocated such a proposition al- 
most 1 year ago, and I doubt if anything 
has been done to this moment. Other bases 
could be in like manner. In that 
connection why not obtain sovereign rights 
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over some of the air bases we are building in 
the Pacific and other parts of the world? On 
the other hand what about the millions of 
tons of our natural resources that are being 
sent abroad? Why could not some agree- 
ment be entered into now whereby our Gov- 
ernment could in some way have returned to 
it some of the millions of tons of steel it is 
sending abroad? How about oil; why not 
make provisions for its return after the war? 
How about rubber and tin? Are we going to 
be forced to pay to Britishers, after the war, 
tremendous sums for rubber and tin as we did 
after the First World War? It strikes me 
that while this war is on, while we are giving 
our all, while we are dissipating our God- 
given natural resources, we should make every 
effort to obtain, in kind, those irreplaceable 
resources. Let some agreement be made now, 
to make available to us after the war, iron 
ore, tin, manganese, bauxite, oil, and other 
resources that are now being used in large 
quantities. We must and should replenish 
those resources. 

“Mr. President, I advocated a similar pro- 
posal 2 years ago, when the original bill was 
before us. I had hoped that something 
would be done in that direction here now. 
The British Commonwealth has many times 
the natural resources the United States pos- 
sesses, and I contend that now is the time 
for us to have a clear-cut understanding of 
how we are to obtain in kind some of our 
God-given resources which are now being ex- 
travagantly dissipated. Let us obtain if pos- 
sible, in sovereignty, some of the rich bauxite 
mines owned by the British, some of the rich 
tin deposits owned by the British and the 
Dutch; in fact, sovereignty over some of the 
rich natural deposits owned by our allies and 
which are now idle. Let us bargain now 
while the war is on and not wait until the 
war is over. I would iike to discuss this sub- 
ject more in detail.” 

Mr. President, I cite that reference to the 
Senate merely to show that some of us 
were not asleep, and that I believe we have 
made valid suggestions to those adminis- 
tering lend-lease, but somehow they have 
not been followed. It is my contention that 
a discussion of this kind probably will lead 
England to do in regard to other matters 
what she did in respect to the 50-destroyer 
deal. It will be recalled that when the 
British were given 50 destroyers in trade for 
7 bases, some of us on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs * * investigated to find 
out some of the details in regard to that 
deal. When an investigation was made, what 
did we find? We found that our Govern- 
ment had simply acquired water and air, 
and that we had to go down in our jeans 
and pay out as much as $6,200,000 in order 
to acquire land upon which to build the 
bases. I have no doubt that the discus- 
sions we had in the past brought the Eng- 
lish to their senses; and 2 months ago we 
were paid for the amount the United States 
put up to buy the land for those bases. 

By the same token, I want to bring to their 
attention many other things. I am pleading 
for an understanding now, so that we shall 
not have a misunderstanding around the 
peace table. 

One of the puzzling answers was in regard 
to the valuation of reciprocal aid. How to 
evaluate services, and so forth, seems to have 
been the troublemaker for the Lease-Lend 
Administrator. This was his reply: 

“While we have kept records of reciprocal 
lend-lease aid received from all countries, 
it has not been practicable thus far to make 
evaluation in dollars and cents of the amount 
of this aid. However, we are endeavoring to 
obtain from the foreign governments a state- 
ment of the costs to them, in terms of their 
own currency, of the aid which they have 
given us. The Australian Government has 
already indicated that it spent approximately 
£61,000,000—which would be about $196,000,- 
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000 of our money—for reverse lease-lend up 
to June 30, 1943.” 

I had asked for a statement, but all I re- 
ceived was the amount. Upon further in- 
vestigation from some of the experts in lease- 
lend I am told that a large amount of this 
$196,000,000 which the Australian Govern- 
ment has charged against us is for the money 
spent by the Australian Government to build 
roads and throughout Australia for 
the defense of Australia, and for the rent of 
large airports scattered throughout Australia, 
and also for the use of docks in Australia, 
Just think, Senators. Here we are, sending 
our blood, our money, and everything else to 
defend Australia, and we are charged rent for 
the use of bases and the cost of building ports 
and roads in order to defend Australia. 

Before the war the debt of Australia was 
five-billion -and-some-odd-million dollars. 
Now it is about $200,000,000 less than it was. 
According to the figures I have, she owes less 
now than she did before the war. Probably 
our great country could pay all of its debts 
if we could get from all our allies material 
which we could sell for value and put the pur- 
chase price in our pockets. 

Let me read further: 

“The problem of evaluation is, however, a 
very difficult one. The reciprocal aid received 
by us consists of thousands of individual 
transactions occurring in all parts of the 
world under the most diverse circumstances, 
To place values on individual items, or even 
to arrive at values in terms of general cate- 
gories, is a vast undertaking. Moreover, there 
are many types of reciprocal aid that are of 
such an intangible character that it is im- 
possible to value them.” 

Listen to this, Senators: 

“Tt is impossible to measure in dollars ei- 
ther the cost to the British or the value to us, 
fot example, of British engineering and de- 
signs of weapons based upon 2 years of com- 
bat experience gained before we entered the 
war. All this has been freely made available 
to us in the production of planes, tanks, and 
other weapons in our own factories and for 
our own forces. No estimate can be made of 
the number of American lives that have been 
saved by equipping our forces with those 
improved weapons.” 

Just stop and think of that. The great 
British Government proposes to offset lend- 
lease aid by engineering experience. 

I say to the Senate and to the British 
people that if they seek to offset lease-lend 
aid in such a manner they ought to hang 
their heads in shame. 

“Another difficulty is involved in expressing 
& ‘value’ in terms of dollars.“ 

Hundreds of those airplanes upon which 
these gadgets are used are in lend-lease. 
There is no doubt that they utilized many 
gadgets for which we were responsible. 

I am wondering to what extent they 
charge us or give us credit for that by way 
of compensation. I am confident that our 
people are not thinking of charging the 
British for such services. 

Listen to this, Senators: 

“A list, prepared by the Office of Economic 
Warfare, indicating the volume of public 
purchases and private commercial imports 
from lease-lend countries during the year 
1942, is enclosed. With respect to the British 
Empire, the over-all financial condition of 
the Empire has thus far required that these 
purchases be for cash. Our ases of 
bauxite from British Guiana, for example, 
have been cash transactions for this reason.” 

Think of it, Senators. What about our 
financial condition? If such a policy is to 
continue, the American people should 
know it. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator takes his seat, I wonder 
if he will yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator stated 
that in his opinion it would be a very 
simple matter, if the problem which he 
has been discussing were brought to the 
attention of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, to determine a policy to meet the 
condition to which he has been refer- 
ring. I wonder how the Senator deter- 
mines that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee could adopt a policy outside the 
framework of the definitive provisions 
which Congress has laid down in the 
Lend-Lease Act delegating authority to 
the executive department? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We hold the purse 
strings. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It seems to me that 
we could make it pretty hot for someone 
if what we suggest were not carried 
through. I realize that the lend-lease 
operations are in the hands of the 
Executive. As I stated to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] a while ago, I understand 
that in November the President issued 
certain orders making it possible for us 
to handle lend-lease goods in north 
Africa. If it had not been for the fact 
that some of us raised the question, such 
goods might still be handled as they have 
been handled in the past; that is, 
through the British. The recipients of 
such aid were under the impression that 
the British were their benefactors, in- 
stead of the United States. 

At the moment, because of considera- 
tions of secrecy, I am unable to inform 
the Senate as to the contents of some 
of the documents which I saw in the past 
2 or 3 days. However, those documents 
confirm much of the allegations made by 
me and brought to the attention of the 
Senate since 1941; in fact, every time 
lease-lend has been under consideration. 
In my judgment, charges in reverse lend- 
lease are being made against us by some 
of our allies which are unconscionable, 
It would be the same if the Senator’s 
home should catch fire and I were to go 
to the fire and help him put it out and 
he charged me for the use of hose, 
What I am contending is that if we are 
to have lend-lease in reverse let us not 
“kid” ourselves into believing that it 
should be anything except real. Let us 
make it real. That is what I am plead- 
ing for. Let us not permit our allies, 
no matter who they may be, to say, in 
effect, after the war, “Now, your soldiers 
have caused much destruction in a town 
in Italy,” let us say, “and the damages 
will be charged to you in reverse lend- 
lease.” Ido not know whether it is true, 
but I understand that with regard to the 
Solomon Islands and various other Brit- 
ish possessions in the Pacific there has 
been charged to us considerable destruc- 
tion which has taken place there. In 
other words, what I want to do is to say 
now that we do not think it fair, square, 
or honest to charge such items in reverse 
lend-lease. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
of Senator yield for one further ques- 

on? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. What prompted my 
first question was the Senator’s assertion 
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that the Appropriations Committee 
should adopt a policy which would cor- 
rect the situation to which he has 
referred. In the original Lend-Lease 
Act the following language is found: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfac- 
tory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect bene- 
fit which the President deems satisfactory. 


Under that delegated authority, and 
the fact that the President in the exer- 
cise of his sound discretion has made a 
contract with any nation under terms 
which I have read, as would seem proper, 
no matter whether they seem to the 
Senator or to me to be improper, how 
can the Appropriations Committee be 
heard to question the wisdom or the 
unwisdom of such a contract? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have already 
said, Congress holds the purse strings. I 
am not now advocating that we should 
discontinue lend-lease. Although I have 
spoken against the administration of 
lend-lease, I have always voted for it, 
because I am of opinion it is necessary. 
The Senator knows that to be true. 
When the lend-lease law was first put 
upon the statute books all that we were 
supposed to do was to give our allies 
material. They said, “Give us the mate- 
rial; we have the men.” That was the 
situation then. As I pointed out in a 
speech which I made some time ago, sev- 
eral hundred thousand British soldiers 
were on the British coast waiting for an 
event which never happened. I pre- 
dicted then that there would be no move 
by those British soldiers until the Ameri- 
can soldiers went to the British Isles and 
helped them, 

I believe it wag the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado who raised his voice 
some time ago as to what the percentage 
of American soldiers and British soldiers 
would be in the “big push” which is going 
to take place within a short while. My 
guess is that many more American sol- 
diers than British will take part in that 
activity. 

Mr. President, I repeat that I have al- 
ways voted for lend-lease, and I expect 
to vote for it again. I believe that lend- 
lease is necessary. I have merely called 
this matter to the attention of Congress, 
and to the Appropriations Committee in 
particular, so that before further appro- 
priations are made we may investigate 
the question of how lend-lease works in 
reverse. Let us call the representatives 
of the British and of our other allies to 
explain why the charges which I have 
indicated, and which are unconscionable 
for any country to make in reverse lend- 
lease, should be made. 

I have already cited the case of Aus- 
tralia. We have spent millions of dollars 
to build airports and roads in Australia, 
and some members of the Australian 
Government are now claiming that the 
accounts are about even, that they have 
done as much for us as we have done for 
them. However, in arriving at their fig- 
ures, I am told that they are charging 
us for the use of roads in Australia, and 
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for the use of existing airports there in 
order to save their country. I assert that 
if charges of that nature are to be made 
in reverse lend-lease, we should know it 
now. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
because of certain testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I wish to 
refer to one phase of the pending bill. 
I have in mind the proviso on page 2 of 
the bill, reading as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize 
the President in any final settlement to as- 
sume or incur any obligations on the part 
of the United States with respect to post- 
war economic policy, post-war military policy, 
or any post-war policy involving international 
relations except in accordance with estab- 
lished constitutional procedure. 5 


Mr. President, at the time the subject 
of lend-lease was before the Senate 
1 year ago the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee definitely and specifically chal- 
lenged certain things which were being 
done in the master agreements which 
were made between the United States 
and its lend-lease debtors. The com- 
mittee found that in article VII of those 
master agreements there was an ex- 
change of commitments which promised 
and pledged that in the ultimate settle- 
ment of lend-lease accounts provision 
should be made “to the elimination of 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce, and to the re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers,” and so forth. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee came to the unanimous con- 
clusion 1 year ago—and there was no 
partisan difference of opinion on the 
subject as the committee was a unit on 
it—that by no stretch of the imagination 
is the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment entitled to commit the Govern- 
ment upon its own exclusive responsi- 
bility “to the elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers.” 

Regardless of what the aspect of the 
barriers may be, and without respect to 
the validity of that objective, it is per- 
fectly clear that the sole initial power 
to deal with any such subjects does not 
rest in the Executive, but rests exclu- 
sively, under the Constitution, in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Therefore, the Foreign Relations 
Committee in its report 1 year ago 
said: 

The committee believes that there is no 
authority in the Lend-Lease Act to warrant 
any general post-war commitments or post- 
war policies in agreements made under the 
terms of the Lend-Lease Act. 


Mr. President, when the administrators 
of lend-lease came before the Foreign 
Relations Committee this year I was 
curious to find out how much attention 
had been paid to the clear mandate of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
which subsequently had the endorsement 
of the Senate at least to the extent that 
it never confronted any dissent. I read 
from a few questions and answers: 

Senator VANDENBERG. Are you still writing 
the same master agreements, in the same 
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language, which the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee criticized a year ago so 
appropriately? 

Mr. Cox. — 


Speaking for the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration— 

I would say “Yes.” I do not think there 
have been any substantial number of master 
agreements since that time, if any. We can 
check that, however. 

Senator VANDENBERG. But, if any? 

Mr. Cox. They would be in the same lan- 
guage. 

In spite of the fact that the Congress 
itself had deliberately and specifically 
notified the executive authorities, the 
lend-lease authorities, and the negoti- 
ating authorities of this country that 
they could have no authority under the 
Constitution to include any such pledges 
as they have written into article 7 of the 
master agreements under the Lend-Lease 
Act. 

I continue reading from the testimony: 

Senator VANDENBERG. Obviously, the Wads- 
worth proviso is aimed at the same thing 
the Foreign Relations Committee was talk- 
ing about in its last report? 

Mr. Cox. I think so, although it is limited 
to the post-war economic, military, or inter- 
national policy that is tied in with any set- 
tlements that are made. 

Senator VANDENBERG. But you would have 
to pay more attention to this than you do 
to the committee’s report of a year ago? 

Mr. Cox. I would think so. 


In other words, Mr. President, the ef- 
fort of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and of the Senate itself to be 
rather polite in their disagreement with 
the executive authorities was a total 
failure. The constitutional opinion of 
the committee and the Senate appar- 
ently carried no weight at the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. Therefore, it 
became necessary to write into the bill 
the proviso to which I have referred. 

In emphasizing the matter, I voice the 
hope that the authority of Congress as 
expressed in a statute may succeed in 
being more effective than the constitu- 
tional opinion of the Senate as expressed 
in a committee report; and I express the 
belief that the proviso which is now in 
the pending extension act not only pro- 
hibits the President from writing into 
his lend-lease agreements any obliga- 
tion which primarily rests within the 
constitutional jurisdiction, but that. it 
also is intended to confine lend-lease ab- 
solutely to the military operation of this 
war that it does not extend it 1 minute 
or $1 into the post-war period. 

Mr, BROOKS obiained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, with 
relation to what has been said by the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] I desire to observe that, while the 
bill as reported to the Senate adopts the 
provision carried in the House bill, indi- 
cating that no commitments are to be 
made by the Executive other than the 
express ones authorized by the law, yet I 
do not think that under the Constitution 
the President can make any commit- 
ments with relation to the post-war era 
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that in any way affect the constitutional 
powers of the two Houses of Congress, 
The President might agree, whether in 
lend-lease or in any other way, that we 
would reduce our tariff or change our 
tariff, but that in no sense under 
our Constitution would be a com- 
mitment of the Government; the Con- 
gress would have to act in any event. 
So I do not regard it as absolutely im- 
perative that the amendment be carried 
in order to effectuate that purpose, al- 
though it is a good expression of our 
policy and our attitude, and I favored the 
inclusion of the amendment in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I completely 
agree with the able Senator’s analysis 
factually. Of course, the President can- 
not exceed his constitutional authority 
and ultimately “get away with it.” But 
I am suggesting that any pretense or 
suggestion that he might be able to do 
so in respect to suggestions made to 
others of the United Nations may invite 
an ultimate disillusionment which would 
not make for post-war amity and that 
it is far better—and I know the Senator 
is in agreement with me regarding the 
basics facts—that the situation should 
be totally clear and not muddled, 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I stated a mo- 
ment ago to the Senator from Michigan, 
I favored the inelusion of the House 
amendment and still adhere to that po- 
sition, although I wanted to make it clear 
that by what we have done heretofore 
we had in nowise compromised the 
constitutional power of the Houses of 
Congress, whatever the President may 
have done or promised to do in any of 
these master agreements. 

Mr. President, one general statement 
and then I shall yield back the floor to 
the Senator from Illinois. Of course, the 
lend-lease policy and all agreements 
under it contemplate the aid of the war; 
they contemplate military action. As 
one who originally voted for the lend- 
lease, I do not think that we ever in- 
tended lend-lease to serve any purpose 
except to aid in the military operations 
in carrying on the war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. I am sure that there has been 
extravagance and I am sure that there 
have been things done which probably we 
would ot approve, but it is impossbile 
for the Congress to keep its fingers on 
every expenditure and every transaction 
in a vast military campaign that involves 


_almost the entire world. I now yield to 


the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, I am in 
complete agreement with the Senator’s 
statement that lend-lease is a war meas- 
ure. In its original enactment, even be- 
fore we got into the war, it was a war 
measure according to the Senator’s de- 
scription of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado; I am always glad to find 
myself in agreement with the eminent 
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Senator. There is no use to blind our- 
selves even though we passed the act be- 
fore we actually got into the war. I do 
not suppose anybody was naive enough 
not to know that it was passed to aid the 
war against the Axis Powers. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know the able Sen- 
ator from Texas appreciates that many 
of us would like to offer amendments of 
a restrictive nature to confine the ex- 
penditure of lend-lease money to the war 
purposes and that we are desisting from 
that for the very obvious reason that if 
that course were followed too strictly it 
might do more harm than good. But I 
think it is the universal sentiment of all 
the Members of this body with whom I 
have talked, and perhaps the Members 
of the body at the other end of the corri- 
dor, now that the more or less prelim- 
inary phases of the war have been 
brought under control, that is insofar as 
they pertain to nonbelligerent countries, 
it is the hope that from now on this ex- 
penditure will be directed with greater 
singleness of purpose to the agencies and 
countries that need it most to help 
shorten the war, and that our excursions 
into finance by other branches of the 
Government with other countries will be 
reduced to the irreducible minimum; be- 
cause, after all, there is going to be an 
aftermath. When the final accounting is 
made we must pay the bill; and from now 
on the lend-lease money ought to be ex- 
pended with a singleness of purpose, to 
shorten and win the war, and for no 
other incidental reason whatsoever. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
not in disagreement with the observa- 
tions of the eminent Senator from Mary- 
land. As I stated a moment ago, this 
act was initiated as a war measure and 
its activities ought to he confined to those 
necessary military operations that pro- 
mote the prosecution of the war. Per- 
sonally, I very much hope to see expen- 
ditures under lend-lease curtailed. 
Most of the installations and great ex- 
penditures in the prosecution of the war 
have already been brought about, the 
money has already been expended, and 
from now on the purposes for which 
funds under lend-lease are to be ex- 
pended should be limited to absolutely 
necessary military operations. 

I wish to say that I have taken upon 
myself somewhat of the responsibility 
of discussing this matter with the pres- 
ent Administrator of the lend-lease fund, 
and I have impressed upon him the 
necessity of doing the very thing con- 
cerning which I have been commenting. 
I have conveyed to him what I believe to 
be the views of the Congress, that, while 
we are going along with lend-lease, while 
we are not going to surrender our policy 
of standing by this measure, we still want 
the funds administered in the best pos- 
sible way and the most economical way, 
and that its purposes are to be confined 
to carrying on the war, and the funds 
are not to be squandered in all sorts of 
fantastic schemes and plans which 
visionaries might think up, and which 
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oe men might put into opera- 
on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ulinois yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. BRCOKS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that I 
am in entire accord with the views which 
have been expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas: Yesterday or this 
morning I gave out a statement which is 
printed in an article in the Evening Star 
of today. The headline reads: 


McKetrar voices hope for sharp curtailing 
of lease-lend outlays. 

Urges “tapering off” as Congress weighs 
plea for $3,500,000,000. 


I shall not read the article, but I call 
the attention of Senators to it, and ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


McKetiar Votces HOPE ror SHARP CURTAILING 
or Lease-Lenp OUTLAYS—URGES TAPERING 
Orr AS CONGRESS WEIGHS Prza FOR 
$3,500,000,000 
Senator McKetiar, Democrat, of Tennessee, 

acting chairman of the Senate Appropriations 

Committee, called today for a substantial 

tapering off in lease-lend appropriations. 

Senator McKELLAR’s statement came as the 
administration asked Congress for approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000 in new lease-lend money 
for the year starting July 1. That sum, com- 
bined with unexpended balances from previ- 
ous appropriations, would be included in a 
tentative 1945 lease-lend budget of about 
$7,188,893,000. 

The current year’s budget was approximate- 
ly $8,400,000,060, of which $6,273,629,000 was 
a new appropriation voted in 1943. A total of 
824,683,000, 0 has been appropriated since 
the war-aid program started in 1941. 

As the Senate resumed consideration of 
the House approved bill to continue lease- 
lend for another year, Senator Mek RLLAn told 
a reporter that he considered the program 
vitally essential but he hoped peak require- 
ments had passed. 

“I hope that there will be a substantial 
tapering off in these expenditures from now 
on,” Senator McKereLLAR said, “The United 
States has certainly been enormously gen- 
erous in our aid to our allies.” 

Senator McKELLAR said he believed the bulk 
os costly war and defense installations con- 
structed throughoyt the world has been com- 
pleted, and that some other forms of aid 
might now be less in demand. 

Administration leaders hoped for a final 
vote in the Senate today on the extension bill, 
with overwhelming passage assured. The 
bill merely continues lend-lease authority, 
with the appropriation to be considered later. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
called attention to the lend-leasing of 
silver bullion. I took the matter up im- 
mediateiy with Mr. Crowley, and I have 
a letter from him which I desire to read 
at this point, since it is short. It read as 
follows: 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1944. 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR MCKELLAR: I am pleased to 

furnish you the information you requested 
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concerning the lend-leasing of silver to the 
United Kingdom, 

We have lend-leased to the United King- 
dom a total of approximately 30,075,000 fine 


troy ounces of silver. The United Kingdom. 


has agreed to return an equivalent amount 
of silver to the United States after the end 
of the war. 

One-third of the siiver lend-leased to the 
United Kingdom has been required in the 
construction of aircraft fuselages, in the 
armaments and ship-construction industries, 
and for other war-production purposes. 
Two-thirds of the silver has been required 
for essential. coinage purposes in the United 
Kingdom and British colonies and protec- 
torates, in which military activity and the 
presenc2 of large numbers of troops, includ- 
ing American troops, has méde a larger sup- 
ply of .coinage necessary. This silver has 
been minted in the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom has received no silver under 
lend-lease for transfer to sovereign third 
countries such as Saudi Arabia. 

These lend-lease silver transactions with 
the United Kingdom have been discussed 
with and informally approved by the Sen- 
ate Special Silver Committee, which is kept 
advised of all lend-lease silver transactions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo CROWLEY, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It should be added, 
if the Senator from Tennessee did not 
find it covered in the letter, that those 
in charge of lend-lease testified that the 
silver was supplied under contract to 
return the identical number of pounds 
and ounces of silver. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The letter so states. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
from Illinois will yield, does the Senator 
from Tennessee read the letter as say- 
ing that no lend-lease silver has gone to 
Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall read the sen- 
tence again: 

The United Kingdom has received no silver 
under lend-lease for transfer to sovereign 
third countries such as Saudi Arabia. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Has not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I repeat the lan- 
gauge: 

The United Kingdom has received no silver 


under lend-lease for transfer to sovereign 
third countries such as Saudi Arabia. 


Mr. VANDENBERG, Who signs the 
letter? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Leo T. Crowley. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, the 
language used may be so general that it 
can be pleaded as an excuse for the 
failure to disclose all the facts, but the 
facts are that 5,000,600 ounces of Ameri- 
can silver have been coined for Saudi 
Arabia, in the form of Arabian coinage, 
under lend-lease, half of it minted in 
England and half of it minted here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I myself am not 
familiar with the matter, nor have I seen 
the testimony Mr. Crowley gave before 
the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the let- 
ter is rather amazing in what it does not 
tell as well as in what it does. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. He says “for trans- 
fer.” It evidently was done without the 
consent of our authorities. 

Mr. V. G. Oh, no; and lest 
I be misunderstood, let me say that Mr. 
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Crowley’s organization has been per- 
fectly frank in giving all this informa- 
tion to me. He does not attempt to re- 
fuse the disclosure of any of it, and that 
is why I.am rather astounded that the 
statement occurs in the letter which the 
Senator has read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the ques- 
tions asked by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] last Friday, I believe it was, 
I made inquiry immediately, and this 
letter is the reply. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not perfectly 
obvious, from the facts which have been 
presented to our committee, that instead 
of these negatives, we should have an af- 
firmative statement? I think that tech- 
nically this statement may be correct, 
that the particular transaction to which 
the Senator from Michigan alludes will 
probably be defined as our having ad- 
vanced the’ silver directly to Saudi 
Arabia, and simply used the service of 
Britain and India in minting certain of 
the coins. Thus it may not have been 
furnished to Britain under lease-lend, 
but was perhaps furnished directly to 
Saudi Arabia under lease-lend, but with 
the assistance of the British. 

However, this does not cover other 
transactions in which the question of 
advancing lend-lease funds and mate- 
rials very definitely could not receive a 
similar negative. I think a full state- 
ment of the transactions referred to, and 
perhaps some others, should be furnished 
to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure 
that the Lend-Lease Administration will 
furnish the facts to the fullest extent 
possible. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I fully concur that 
Mr. Crowley is perfectly frank. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He is very frank, 
and I am quite sure he will furnish the 
information he has, as he has tried to 
do at this time. 

I am principally interested in our not 
furnishing any lend-lease except where 
it is needed absolutely for war purposes, 
and I hope that the amounts which we 
are called upon to furnish will grow less 
from now on. Certainly they should. 
It seems to me we have given tremendous 
aid to our allies all along the line, as 
shown by the report that was filed here 
Saturday. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDEN BERG. Lest there be 
any misunderstanding about the nature 
of my interrogatory, I wish to make it 
plain that Mr. Crowley, upon my request, 
gave me what the Senator from Maine 
would call a totally affirmative descrip- 
tion of his transactions in silver with 
Saudi Arabia, I think it might be of 
interest to the Senate to know that, 
while much of the silver was minted for 
Saudi Arabia in Britain and in India, 
lend-lease took pains to have even that 
coinage delivered to the American Min- 
ister in Arabia, so that Arabia could have 
no misunderstanding about the source of 
the silver in the coins. The only reason 
why I rose was that the information re- 
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garding Saudi Arabia seems to be totally 
different from the statement being read 
by the able Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am very glad the 
Senator interrupted and gave the facts. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I think 
the discussion which has just taken place 
indicates the necessity for a continuous 
effort on the part of the experts who have 
been engaged by the Appropriations 
Committee to dig out all the facts con- 
cerning lend-lease appropriations. I 
wish to pay my tribute to the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS] 
and the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKeLLAR] for their activity in 
carrying out what I think is the unani- 
mous will of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in digging out the facts which 
have been submitted to us today and 
which were submitted to us on Thursday 
of last week, but the report submitted to 
the Senate is what it says on its face—it 
is still a preliminary report of the com- 
mittee investigators and the Committee 
on Appropriations of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. President, we are considering one 
of the most vital measures confronting 
the American people when we undertake 
to extend the life of the Lend-Lease Act. 
While the bill purports to extend the life 
of this unprecedented and unusual au- 
thority for 1 year, it actually extends un- 
til 1949 the time for the fulfillment of 
any contract or agreement entered into 
within that 1 year. 

In all the history of representative 
government there has never been any 
law enacted that places in the hands of 
one man the opportunity to dispose of 
so much of the resources of a free nation 
to any other nation as he chooses and 
on the terms he alone determines to be 
sufficient, 

To date, under this law, we have ap- 
propriated $24,683,629,000. Of this vast 
sum, actual transfer of $20,961,627,234 
has been made. 

In addition to the amount appropri- 
ated, the Congress has provided funds 
and authority to transfer $35,970,000,000 
in goods and service, through the War 
and Navy Departments. In addition, 
the Maritime Commission has loaned 
$2,000,000,000 worth of ships—Pages 53- 
64, Report to Congress on Lend-Lease; 
page 3578, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

When we consider this total amount of 
approximately $63,000,000,000, which has 
been estimated to be approximately one- 
fifth of our entire national wealth, we 
get a clearer picture of the magnitude 
of this bill which places so much of the 
wealth and production of our country 
into the hands and discretion of the 
President. 

This increases in significance when we 
read the law which provides— 

‘The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid 
authorized under subsection (a) shall be 
those which the President deems satisfac- 
tory, and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment or repayment in kind or 
property, or any other direct or indirect ben- 
efit which the President deems satisfactory. 


Under this provision the President has 
the absolute right to forgive completely 
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each and every obligation or debt, or 
obligation arising out of or in connec- 
tion with any or ali lend-lease transac- 
tions. The true import of this mani- 
fested itself in the preliminary print of 
the eleventh report to Congress dated 
August 25, 1943. In his initial letter 
transmitting his report the President 
said: 

The Congress in passing the Lend-Lease 
Act made it plain that the United States 
wants no new war debts to jeopardize the 
coming peace. Victory and a secure peace 
are the only coin in which we can be 
repaid, 


Because of the immediate criticism, 
this language was deleted from the 
transmittal letter. However, the fact 
that it was originally employed is notice 
to the Congress that it should be ever on 
the alert as the guardian of the people’s 
money and future welfare. 

It is reported that the President has 
presently asked for an additional 
$3,450,570,000 for lend-lease expendi- 
tures up to July 1 of this year. If this 
amount is granted, it will bring the total 
under the Lend-Lease Act to $28,134,- 
199,000 and the grand total to $66,104,- 
199,000. If this is all used, and it may 
be under the severe fighting ahead, it 
will mean a lend-lease debt of approxi- 
mately $500 for every man, woman, and 
child in America, including our men and 
women who are away fighting this war. 
They will face this debt when they 
return. 

I realize that we can never measure 
the cost of war in dollars, The great 
sacrifice is in human life, suffering, and 
blood. I know that from personal expe- 
rience. However, in addition to the 
human sacrifice, the cost of the war to 
America thus far is estimated to be 
$180,000,000,000, or approximately a debt 
of $1,500 for every man, woman, and 
child, including our gallant troops, who 
are presently fighting at the outer de- 
fenses of vicious enemies across both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

I realize it is comparatively easy to 
appropriate money for lend-lease and 
leave the responsibility for the future in 
someone else’s hands, but someone must 
pay this lend-lease bill, and if the Presi- 
dent follows the language and intent ex- 
pressed in his original letter of trans- 
mittal to the Congress in 1943, the 
American people will carry the entire 
burden, 

When the lend-lease bill was passed, it 
was represented that it was to permit the 
President to provide defense articles, in- 
formation, and service to any nation 
whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States. 

I am sure the Congress intended to 
grant the President broad powers to ad- 
minister such law and to grant lend-lease 
benefits where it could be of direct bene- 
fit in the winning of the war. However, 
I do not believe that the Congress in- 
tended to grant the President absolute 
authority completely to discharge every 
receiving nation of every obligation and 
debt arising in connection with the op- 
eration of lend-lease money and prop- 
erty. Ido not believe that Congress ever 
intended that lend-lease funds or bene- 
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fits were to be used to be of direct bene- 
fit to improve the economic or political 
status of any other country after the 
war. 

It was reported in the discussion held 
in the House that it had been disclosed 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in executive session that there 
were some 15 or more secret agreements 
entered into, principally with South 
American countries. Since the terms 
and conditions of these secret agree- 
ments—if there be such—are not known 
to the Members of Congress generally, it 
places a double responsibility on the 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, under whose jurisdiction this 
bill is presented to the Senate for favor- 
able consideration. There is an added 
importance attached to this matter in 
light of the recent controversy in the 
Senate concerning the amount which we 
have expended in South America, espe- 
cially since the State Department and 
the Foreign Economic Administration re- 
quested that no disclosure be made re- 
garding the amounts that were reported 
to us as having been advanced to each 
South American country. 

I doubt if there has ever been such a 
vast expenditure of public funds having 
such a far-reaching effect on not only the 
war effort, but the consequent shaping 
of things to come after the war, in such a 
loose manner. This fact has given rise 
to the use of the term “loose-lend,” and 
a growing fear that some people are rac- 
ing to give away the resources and sub- 
stance of America far beyond the purely 
military needs. 

The facts are that Congress does not 
know to what extent this has been done, 
This is caused by the multitude of agen- 
cies participating and the utter lack of 
central accounting. Even the Congress 
could not find the facts, except in the 
most general terms, 

On November 22, 1943, 18 months after 
the passage of the original bill, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, after repeated 
futile attempts to ascertain the facts 
concerning lend-lease, finally secured 
the services of four experts to dig out 
the true facts. After approximately 6 
months of diligent search, the Appro- 
priations Committee received a prelim- 
inary and incomplete report the day be- 
fore this bill was presented for renewal. 
This report disclosed the distribution of 
$30,362,687,362 of lend-lease funds 
pages 29 and 30, report—and a total of 
reverse lend-lease amounting to $2,129,- 
151,000. These reverse lend-lease figures 
are largely estimates, because of our in- 
ability to get some foreign countries, par- 
ticularly the British, to fix the value on 
the articles and services made available 
to us. It does, however, show the gen- 
eral ratio of lend-lease to be 15 to 1, in 
addition to the maintenance of our vast 
Army, Navy, and Air Force on five con- 
tinents and seven seas, 

As we review the facts of lend-lease 
and our war effort, we can appraise the 
responsibility of Congress, If we allow 
the impression to go out that after we 
have provided these vast sums of money, 
property, resources, stores of property, 
and supplies, the recipient countries owe 
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us nothing, either they or our own peo- 
ple will be sadly disillusioned and it will 
only add to confusion and chaos in our 
post-war problems and relations, 

For that reason, I believe it very wise 
for the Senate to concur in the action 
of the House amending section (B) of 
section 3 of the Lend-Lease Act, which 
amendment provides: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize the 
President in any final settlement to assume 
or incur any obligations on the part of the 
United States with respect to post-war eco- 
nomic policy, post-war military policy, or 
any post-war policy involving international 
relations except in accordance with estab- 
lished constitutional procedure. 


The whole problem of lease-lend and 
mutual aid for war is a gigantic task. 
The plans for post-war may be equally 
as great and as difficult. The conduct of 
the war is an Executive task, but the 
post-war plans are a responsibility jointly 


between the Executive and the Congress. _ 


It is our duty to keep constantly abreast 
of the facts as we continue to pour out 
the substance and resources of America. 

Interest in bases, both naval and air, 
guarding the approaches to America is 
of vital concern today to all our people. 
Interest in the natural resources of which 
we are entirely deficient or in the re- 
sources which we are depleting in the 
cause of humanity is of growing concern 
throughout America. This lease-lend 
activity has such a far-reaching effect, 
not only in winning the war, but in lay- 
ing foundations for post-war collabora- 
tion. It is the duty of the Senate, par- 
ticularly, to demand all of the facts con- 
stantly, and it is also the duty of America 
to make known our aims regarding our 
permanent bases and access to national 
resources essential to our security and 
prosperity. Now is the time to discuss 
them. The 99-year leases on bases are 
not adequate. We are not a 99-year 
country. We should have permanent 
title to them. 

This lend-lease undertaking has ex- 
panded to such a degree that it no longer 
constitutes simply a war measure. Its 
provisions and the procedure under it 
will inevitably have some treaty-making 
significance. When the original lend- 
lease bill was before us, I opposed it on 
the grounds that it would lead us into 
war, and was in effect a declaration of 
war. Several of its most ardent advo- 
cates have since admitted that it did 
just that. 

I did not oppose helping Great Britain 
or anyone eise. I was willing to make an 
outright grant to them. I maintain that 
this lend-lease procedure will eventually 
extend directly into the post-war treaty- 
making policy and post-war collabora- 
tion. In fairness to both our own people 
and our allies, we should make know our 
aims, and should frankly start negotia- 
tions for permanent rights in bases and 
access to resources that will bring the 
most fruitful participation in any future 
cooperation abroad, and will increase our 
solidarity and strength at home. 

Mr. President, I do not oppose the con- 
tinuance of any necessary lease-lend at 
this time. I would not withhold any nec- 
essary element of support from our gal- 
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lant troops or our allies. I do protest 
the continued expenditure of billions of 
America’s substance without having the 
Congress have all the facts, so that it 
may constantly determine that these ex- 
penditures are a direct aid in the win- 
ning of the war. I do protest the con- 
tinuous pouring out of America’s re- 
sources without a more definite presenta- 
tion of our future national interest. 

Of the 30,000,000,000 thus far trans- 
ferred, Great Britain has received over 
19,100,000,000, and Russia has thus far 
received over 4,200,000,000. Great Brit- 
ain has been very forcibly represented by 
Mr. Churchill in outlining her future im- 
perialistic protection and Russia has been 
equally forcibly represented by Mr. Stalin 
in indicating the future policy of Russia 
in Europe, the Atlantic Charter notwith- 
standing. 

The American people are willing to 
make any sacrifice necessary to secure a 
total victory in war. However, they are 
anxious to know that their interests are 
to be equally safeguarded and made 
secure, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BROOKS, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Beginning at the bot- 
tom of page 12 of the report on lend- 
lease aid, and continuing on page 13, I 
find a paragraph containing the follow- 
ing statement: 

Grants—educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural. 


Am I to understand that in the coun- 
tries of which we take control, we are 
setting up schools? 

Mr. BROOKS. This is all a part of the 
Latin-American expenditures, and I can- 
not tell the Senator the exact facts con- 
cerning the data, I understand they are 
exhibiting movies, distributing literature, 
and holding classes and debating soci- 
eties. I do not know whether they have 
gone so far as to set up schools. 

Mr. LANGER. I noticed that in 
Italy, some time ago, a professor from 
the University of Minnesota was in 
charge of some schools. Can the Sen- 
ator tell me about that? 

Mr. BROOKS, I am not informed as 
to that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In respect to the 
statement made by the Senater from II- 
linois [Mr. Brooks] with regard to the 
desirability of having the United States 
secure permanent bases, I wish to say 
that I certainly favor the acquisition by 
the United States of permanent bases in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific for 
military and naval purposes. However, 
these matters cannot be adjusted all at 
once, They are certainly in the interest 
of our Nation, and I favor having this 
Government take the necessary steps at 
the proper time to secure permanent 
bases for aviation purposes, for naval 
purposes, and for military purposes in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, for the 
necessary defense of this Nation and for 
the preservation of the peace of the 
world. } 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in 
the light of the discussion this afternoon 
regarding the proviso on page 2, I should 
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like to suggest a brief amendment, which 
I ask the able Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy] to consider. In the proviso 
on page 2, we say: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize 
the President in any final settlement to as- 
sume or incur any obligations on the part 
of the United States with respect to post- 
war economic policy, post-war military policy 
or any post-war policy involving international 
relations except in accordance with estab- 
lished constitutional procedure, 


I am sure that we all mean that we 
are undertaking to prohibit such com- 
mitments at any time, not only in the 
final settlement, but also in any prior 
settlement, or in any prior contracts or 
agreements, Since the bill we are pass- 
ing would authorize agreements and 
maintain their validity until July 1, 1948, 
we are authorizing contracts which 
ought to come within the purview of the 
prohibition on page 2. 

Therefore, in order to make the pur- 
pose perfectly clear, I am moving to 
strike out in line 7, on page 2, of the 
bill, the words “in any final settlement,” 
so that the prohibition in the paragraph 
will apply to any arrangements which 
may be made in respect to those obliga- 
tions. I am sure that is the real intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is 
my view that this amendment is not at 
all necessary, but I have no objection 
to it. The agreements contemplating 
the temporary exchange of commodities, 
services, and materials under the Lend- 
Lease Act, all provide for a final ac- 
counting and a final adjustment. My 
own view is that the final adjustment 
would be retroactive, and would apply to 
the whole prior scope and field of what- 
ever transactions may have taken place. 
However, in view of the suggestion of 
the Senator from Michigan and others, 
if there is any objection to the present 
language of the bill I have no disposi- 
tion to oppose the amendment. I am 
willing that it be adopted and allowed 
to go to conference, 

I wish to reiterate what I said a while 
ago; namely, that, according to my view, 
neither the Executive nor anyone else 
may enter into any binding agreement 
which invades the constitutional author- 
ity of either House of the Congress unless 
the agreement is subsequently ratified 
under the constitutional processes by the 
Senate of the United States. I believe 
that fears to the contrary are unfounded. 
However, in order to grant the Senator 
from Michigan and other Senators free- 
dom from fear, I agree to his suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair), The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, before 
a vote is taken upon the amendment I 
should like to ask the Senator from Texas 
a question, if I may, with reference to his 
understanding of the amendment. 

In one of the reports which have been 
submitted to the Congress there appears 
a copy of the Russian master agreement, 
in article 7 of which one may read the 
following: 
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In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer- 
ica by the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in return for aid fur- 
nished under the act of Congress of March 11, 
1941, the terms and conditions thereof shall 
be such as not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote mutual 
advantageous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations. To that end they shall in- 
clude provision for agreed action by the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, open to partici- 
pation by all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion by appropriate in- 
ternational and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the mate- 
rial foundations of the liberty and welfare of 
all peoples; to the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives set 
forth in the joint declaration made on 
August 14, 1941, by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, the basic principles of 
which were adhered to by the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
September 24, 1941. 

At an early convenient date conversations 
shall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objec- 
tives by their own agreed action and of seek- 
ing the agreed action of other like-minded 
governments, 


That same provision also occurs in 
the master agreement between the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom. So if we turn to section 3, 
subsection (b) of the act of March 11, 
1941, which empowered the President to 
prescribe the terms and conditions for 
aid, I ask the Senator from Texas what, 
in his judgment, will be the effect upon 
the authorization we there gave the 
President, and exercised by him as stated 
in the article which I just read, if we 
strike from the pending bill, H. R. 4254, 
the words appearing on page 2, line 7, 
namely, “in any final settlement.” Will 
we be detracting from the power 
hitherto given to the President in that 
respect, to agree in the particulars 
covered by article 7 of the Russian mas- 
ter agreement? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that, according to my view, we 
have never given the President any 
power to make binding commitments 
with respect to any of the matters to 
which the Senator refers, all of them 
being subordinate to the authority and 
power of the Congress. 

The Senator has referred to economic 
matters. If he means tariffs, for in- 
stance, certainly the President could not 
make any agreement with Russia, or 
with any other nation, which would bind 
the Government of the United States 
with respect to some particular tariff 
arrangement, because the House of 
Representatives, under the Constitution, 
is given the primary responsibility of 
initiating legislation of that character, 
and the concurrence of the Senate is, 
of course, necessary. I do not believe 
we have ever given the President that 
power. AsI said a while ago, I have no 
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objection to the proposed amendment 
because I believe it is contemplated even 
in the language which the Senator read. 
The language goes on to say, in effect, 
that at an appropriate time negotiations 
shall be begun looking to the effectua- 
tion of those objectives. Such language 
is really a contradiction of any assump- 
tion that any arrangement has been in 
fact made. The language is a mere 
promise that these are our objectives, 
and that at some time in the future 
we shall begin to negotiate in order to 
effectuate them. It shows to my mind 
that there has been no attempt made to 
make any definite or binding commit- 
ments with respect to any of these 
matters. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. In section 3, subsec- 
tion (b) of the Lend-Lease Act of March 
11, 1941, we find the following language: 

The terms and conditions upon which any 
such foreign government receives any aid au- 
thorized under subsection (a) shall be those 
which the President deems satisfactory. 


It clearly follows that the President 
will prescribe some terms and condi- 
tions, and he was thus authorized, I as- 
sume, to agree to the terms of the Rus- 
sian master agreement which I earlier 
quoted. 

Now, one of the provisions in the 
Russian master agreement is that “in the 
final determination of the benefits to be 
provided to the United States of Ameri- 
ca by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the terms 
and conditions thereof shall be such as 
not to burden the commerce between the 
two countries,” and so forth. So, clearly, 
it was contemplated that certain minima 
were not to be disturbed in any final set- 
tlement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Any what? 

Mr. DANAHER. Minima. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, we have had 
a great many minimas around the Sen- 
ate recently. 

Mr. DANAHER. Now, let us return 
to the question. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. We have prescribed 
in article 7 of the Russian master agree- 
ment certain basic principles upon 
which final determination shall proceed, 
as I read it, and I am wondering if we 
will be imposing a further limitation 
upon the power of the President to enter 
into any such agreement if we strike out 
the words “in any final settlement.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. It seems to me it 
might be well to strike out final“ and 
say “in any settlement.” I suggest that 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Now let me say that the authorization 
to the President in the original act to 
determine conditions upon which aid 
would be extended to nations at war with 
whom we are affiliated must come within 
the general framework of this act. The 
framework of this act contemplated the 
prosecution of this war, and the limita- 
tions on the President must be in con- 
formity with the general over-all pur- 
pose. We cannot by inference say that 
the President was given power to make 
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conditions that transcended the objec- 
tive of the bill, I think that is an ele- 
mentary proposition of law. His power 
must be within the scope cf the purposes 
and objectives cf the measure. Does that 
answer the Senator? 

Mr. DANAHER. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DANAHER. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator came to the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon I discussed at some length the 
very question to which he now adverts. 
The language in article 7 of the master 
agreement has been the subject of my 
attention for more than a year. I call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the precise language which he read from 
the Russian agreement and the British 
agreement was the subject of the follow- 
ing comment 1 year ago by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee when it 
recommended the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Extension Act: 

The committee believes that there is no 
authority in the Lend-Lease Act to warrant 
any general post-war commitments or post- 
war policies in agreements made under the 
terms of the Lend-Lease Act. 


Unfortunately, as I indicated earlier in 
the afternoon, the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration paid no particular attention, as 
they admitted in their testimony, to that 
injunction which we filed 1 year ago. 
So this year the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in reporting the bill not only re- 
iterates what was said 1 year ago but 
adds: 

The committee desires to emphatically re- 
affirm the principle stated in the foregoing 
excerpt. If there is any necessity for Con- 
gress to formally declare its adherence to 
these principles in order to insure their rec- 
ognition, the committee believes that the 
proviso added by section 2 of the House bill 
adequately takes care of the situation. 


In other words, it is the unanimous 
opinion, without regard to party, of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee last 
year and this that the language used in 
the master agreements which the able 
Senator from Connecticut has quoted 
was without any constitutional validity 
whatsoever. They can have no author- 
ity whatever because they totally tran- 
scend the constitutional prerogatives of 
the Congress of the United States. The 
effort of the House, apparently, in add- 
ing this proviso is to assert the general 
principle. It is all very well to assert it 
in the language suggested by the House 
and assert it with respect to the final 
settlements. I am asking that that 
phrase be eliminated so as to broaden 
the provision, certainly not to restrict 
the provision, because I do not want 
these infirmities permitted with con- 
gressional sanction in any settlements or 
agreements that may be made by the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment in respect to lend-lease any more 
than I would want them permitted in the 
final settlements. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan, and 
will say further that I concur in the 
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objective he seeks and the reasoning 
which impels his statement. I think 
that the House is doing no more and the 
Senator from Michigan would wish to do 
no less in preserving the prerogatives of 
Congress than Mr. Churchill told Parlia- 

ment he was doing for Great Britain 
when the Atlantic Charter was entered 
into. He said within the fortnight to 
the Parliament that he urged the Presi- 
dent to agree with him at their meet- 
ing when the Atlantic Charter was 
agreed upon that there be inserted the 
words “with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations.” This was done, 

Mr. Churchill argued further in clos- 
ing the debate: 

They are limiting words, and they were 
inserted for the express purpose of retaining 
to this House and to the Dominions the full- 
est possible right and liberties over the ques- 
tion of imperial preference. 


So, Mr. President, the objective that 
the Senator from Michigan seeks to 
achieve has my hearty approval, and, so 
long as we are in accord that we are thus 
preserving in the Congress full partici- 
pation in whatever final settlement 
there may be, I am quite satisfied. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, over 
the week end I tried to study the hear- 
ings of the House committee and also 
the report which was submitted by the 
acting chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate. I must con- 
fess that I am at a loss to understand 
the discrepancies which appear between 
the hearings of the House committee 
and the report which was submitted by 
the acting chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. First let me 
səy that I want this war won just as soon 
as it can be won. I want to accomplish 
as much as we can with our money and 
materials rather than with the blood of 
our courageous men and women. I do 
not, however, want to see our raw mater- 
ials and the hours of toil of our folks at 
home squandered; and some of the 
things we hear today about lend-lease 
gives us cause to demand that some in- 
formation be furnished our people on 
this all-important phase of our warfare. 
The American people are most generous, 
but they ought to be assured that their 
money is being spent judiciously. 

I have not had time to go through 
carefully the entire hearings on the lend- 
lease extension bill. It may be that the 
committee has learned more in executive 
sessions than can be divulged in the 
printed record, but in glancing through 
the report I find that Mr. Crowley says: 

Reverse lend-lease consists of goods, serv- 
ices, and information provided to the United 
States by our allies without payment by us. 
(P. 141, House hearings.) 


If it is actually reverse lend-lease then 
I would say it is something we had al- 
ready paid for by supplying lend-lease in 
the first place, not something we get 
without payment, as Mr. Crowley would 
try to make us believe. 

I see in the report a listing of some 
$2,000,000,000 as reverse lend-lease from 
the British Commonwealth through De- 
cember 1943. Then I see a footnote that 
says: 

Does not include the value of strategic 
raw materials, commodities, and foodstuffs 
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shipped to the United States under reverse 
lend-lease, other than benzol. 


From Mr. Crowley’s definition of re- 
verse lend-lease, I would say that the 
$2,000,000,000 in reverse lend-lease which 
was listed in the report was for benzol, 
services, and information. I believe we 
should know how much of that $2,000,- 
000,000 was for services, what those serv- 
ices may have been, and how much of it 
was for information. 

Among the many unsatisfactory prac- 
tices of the Lend-Lease Administration 
is that of assisting in the procurement 
of so-called strategic supplies from na- 
tions that are the beneficiaries of lend- 
lease aid. 

We are not paid in cash or in any other 
way for the aid we extend to them, and 
yet when we obtain metals and other 
strategic war materials from those same 
countries we pay cash on the barrel- 
head instead of crediting their lend-lease 
account for whatever the amount may 
be. 

That certainly is not reverse lend- 
lease, and seems to indicate quite clear- 
ly that for all practical purposes the 
administration is proceeding on the the- 
ory that Congress intended lend-lease to 
operate as a one-way street and that 
supplies furnished foreign countries were 
to be considered as gifts. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
desire to read an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view of March 10, 1944. This was put in 
the record of the hearings before the 
House committee, and would indicate 
that the administrators of lend-lease 
agreed with it, 

The lend-lease authority, which would ter- 
minate in June if not renewed by act of 
Congress, undoubtedly will be extended for 
another period. It is so completely the basis 
for reciprocal allied collaboration that if it 
were permitted to expire, joint effort in every 
theater of the war might be disrupted. 

However, Congress properly is studying the 
manner in which it is operated and the poli- 
cies under which it is directed. These are 
matters that may well prove subject to debate 
even though the basic plan of mutual assist- 
ance is not disturbed. 

“Lend-lease” is something of a misnomer, 
for lending and leasing implies a contractual 


obligation to repay in kind or cash for value 
received. 


That is what we were told it was to be 
when we first passed the measure. The 
article continues: 


It was devised as a method of giving ma- 
terial aid to our allies out of our abundance 
as our most effective contribution to the 
common war effort while preparing our armed 
forces to take their full part. 

This aid was given, not lent or leased in 
the sense that it would result in building up 
another structure of debt that might plague 
relations between this country and our allies 
after this war as the Allied debt to us did 
after World War No. 1, It did not contemplate 
reciprocal aid when the occasion or oppor- 
tunity for it should arise. The giving of that 
reciprocal aid depended upon the ability, the 
willingness, and good faith of the recipients 
“a lend-lease, rather than upon a documented 

nd. 

This reciprocal aid, called "reverse lend- 
lease,” has been and is being given and is 
attaining important proportions, though the 
money value of what this country receives 
can never be expected to balance the value of 
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what has been and yet will be given. Since 
thet was not the underlying consideration, 
it is not an issue so far as what has been done 
up to this stage of the war. 

But the question of more nearly balancing 
mutual assistance in the future operations of 
lend-lease may be a policy issue that Congress 
will want decided in extending the life of the 
Authority. 


Mr. President, I deplore the fact that 
when those connected with the Lend- 
Lease Administration came before the 
committees to discuss the extension of 
the life of lend-lease and the appropria- 
tions, they said we should not expect the 
other countries to pay back the money, 
What are we saying to Russia, in effect, 
when some of these officials come to Con- 
gress and say, “They have been given this 
and given that, and we should not expect 
them to pay it back”? We are telling 
them in advance that whatever we may 
give them they need not pay back, Cer- 
tainly we are giving away billions upon 
billions upon billions of dollars of the 
production of American labor, and war 
products, and saying to the world, “We 
do not expect you to pay back.” Cer- 
tainly the American people are very gen- 
erous, as I stated a moment ago, but they 
want to know for what the money is be- 
ing expended, how it is being expended, 
and whether or not it is being wasted. 

In going over some of the figures on 
lend-lease, it would seem we have several 
discrepancies which should be accounted 
for. We are being asked for additional 
lend-lease appropriations this year, and 
I believe we should know now just how 
much of the various funds Congress has 
already appropriated have not been ex- 
pended. We should also determine just 
how much of these funds have been ex- 
pended and in what manner. I have 
read portions of both the House hearings 
and the Senate hearings, and some fig- 
ures do not seem to jibe. Let me quote 
from page 74 of the House hearings, 
where Mr. Cox, of Lend-Lease, answers 
Representative Jonxman relative to ap- 
propriations and expenditures. Mr. 
JONKMAN questioned amount of lend- 
lease, said it was sixty or seventy billion 
dollars, I read: 

Mr. Cox. There have been appropriations 
totaling $24,683,000,000 directly to the Presi- 
dent for lend-lease aid; there have also been 
appropriations to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and Maritime Commission which spe- 
cifically provide that supplies up to a certain 
stated total amount can be transferred under 
the terms of the Lend-Lease Act. * * * A 
stated amount of #35,000,000,000. If you 
* * * add these two figures together you 
will get, as you say, some $60,000,000,000, 

The twenty billion figure of lend-ledse is 
14 percent of our total war expenditures, and 
that includes lend-lease coming from all 
sources, whether from direct appropriation 
or appropriation to the Navy, the Army, or 
the Maritime Commission. 


I want Senators to bear in mind that 
he says that $20,000,000,000 is the 
amount coming from all sources, not just 
from the $24,000,000,000, but from all 
sources. 


Mr. Cox proceeded: 


What is included is what was actually 
turned over to our allies since the beginning 
of the program to January 1, 1944, and that 
is approximately $20,000,000,000 of supplies 
and services, 
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The Congress in the War, Navy, and Mari- 
time appropriations conferred power to 
transfer munitions and supplies up to the 
amount of 635,000, 000,000, if it was decided 
in accordance with the determinations of the 
combined chiefs of staff and the Munitions 
Assignment Board that supplies should be 
turned over to our allies. * * + 

Now actually probably about $4,000,000,000 
worth of supplies in a total of $20,000,000,000 
have come out of direct appropriations to 
the War. Navy, and Maritime Commission, 
but there has not been $60,000,000,000. If 
you want to make it accurate, you have au- 
thority to go up to approximately $60,000,- 
000,000 of appropriations, but as an actual 
fact the transfer authority has not been used 
up to that point. It has been used with the 
appropriations administered by the F. E, A. 
up to the point of $20,000,000,000, and that 
takes you up to January 1. 

Mr. JonKMAN. My question was whether 
all lend-lease articles are included in the 
$20,000,000,000 or whether we have lend-lease 
amounting to $60,000,000,000 or $70,000,000,- 
000, 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Jonkman, everything trans- 

ferred under lend-lease is included in the 
$20,000,000,000. 
Mr. JONKMAN. That answers my question. 
That actually has not been lend-leased so 
when they say $60,000,000,000 or $70,000,000,- 
000; it is wrong? 

Mr. Cox. That is the total amount which 
was authorized to be spent for lend-lease pur- 
poses but actually only $20,000,000,000 has 
been spent, 


On page 168 of the House hearings I 
find the following statement of the 
former Secretary of the Navy, Colonel 
Knox: 


Total lend-lease aid provided by the Navy 
Department in the period from March 11, 
1941, through December 31, 1943, amounted 
to $3,018,527,595. This amount is, of course, 
included in the total figure of lend-lease aid 
of nearly $20,000,000,000 provided to the com- 
mittee by Foreign Economic Administrator 
Crowley. 


On page 197 of the House report I find 
the total lend-lease appropriations to the 
President listed as $24,683,629,000, and 
transfers authorized from other appro- 
priations listed as $35,970,000,000, or a 
grand total that may be used in lend- 
lease to our allies of $60,653,629,000. 

On page 198 of the same report I find 
the following: 


In addition to the foregoing, Congress has 
with certain limitations authorized the leas- 
ing of ships of the Navy and merchant ships 
constructed with funds appropriated to the 
Maritime Commission without any nu- 
merical limitation as to the dollar value or 
the number of such ships which may be so 
leased. (See for example, Public Law 1, 78th 
Cong., approved Feb. 19, 1943, and Public 
Law 11, 78th Cong., approved Mar, 18, 1943.) 

Under the transfer authority about $5,- 
000,000,000 of transfers have actually been 
made, representing one-fourth of total lend- 
lease gid. Since planes, guns, ships, and 
other munitions of war are now furnished 
from appropriations other than those to the 
President, and since the ratio of munitions to 
total aid has been increasing, the propor- 
tion of lend-lease aid which comes from 
appropriations to the War and Navy De- 
partments is growing. 


This would indicate that of the $20,- 
000,000,000 of lend-lease included in the 
Huse report, only $15,000,000,000 came 
from what is known as lend-lease funds, 
while $5,000,000,000 was from transfers 
of other appropriations. It has to be 
that, unless the figures which were fur- 
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nished to the committee, and by Mr. 
Cox in his testimony and his statement, 
were in error. 

In checking these figures with those 
given us by the acting chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on 
May 4, I find, according to his figures, 
we must have given away in lend-lease 
an additional $10,000,000,000 in the first 
4 months of this year. 

I believe it would be well for us to have 
all these appropriations under one single 
heading so it would be an easier matter 
for Congress and the people to know 
what is actually happening. This is par- 
ticularly true when we consider that 
some of our people believe lend-lease 
will help materially in our writing the 
peace, as is shown by the colloquy be- 
tween members of the committee and 
Mr. Stettinius, Under Secretary of State, 
which is to be found on page 40 of the 
House hearing. 

Mr. President, let me read on page 
4000 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 4, from the preliminary report on 
lend-lease aid, dated May 1, 1944, ad- 
dressed to Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate: 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Lend-lease appropriations made to the 
President total $24,683,629,000. Of this 
amount a total of $22,576,626,477.54 has been 
allocated to various departments and agen- 
cles of the Government, leaving an unallo- 
cated balance as of February 29, 1944, of 
$2,107,002,522.46, Of the amount allocated, 
the sum of $18,748,927,285.53 has been obli- 
gated by the departments and agencies to 
which allocated, leaving an unobligated bal- 
ance of $3,827,699,192.01. The available 
funds (unallocated and unobligated) as of 
February 29, 1944, therefore amounted to 
$5,934,701,714.47. 

In addition to the lend-lease appropria- 
tions made to the Presider.t, transfers from 
appropriations made to the War and Navy 
Departments and to the Maritime Commis- 
sion have been authorized to the extent of 
#35,970,000,000. In reports of lend-lease aid 
furnished, however, no distinction is made 
as to the appropriations under which the 
items were procured or transferred. 

In addition to the foregoing, Congress has 
with certain limitations authorized the 
leasing of ships of the Navy and merchant 
ships constructed with funds appropriated 
to the Maritime Commission, without any 
numerical limitation as to the dollar value 
or the number of such ships which may be 
so leased, 


I believe our people would like to know 
what the actual amount is that has been 
expended for lend-lease. When Sena- 
tors read the figures which were given 
before the House committee, and then 
read the report presented to the Senate 
by the Senator from Tennessee, they will 
see the discrepancies which exist be- 
tween the two sets of figures. It may be 
that in their testimony before the House 
committee the witnesses did not mean 
what they said, but I am taking what is 
printed in the hearings as being what 
was stated by the witnesses to be the 
truth. When we take the testimony given 
before the House committee and the 
items placed in the Record later, and 
compare it all with what was contained 
in the report submitted to the Senate 
last week, I challenge Senators to de- 
termine from the two sets of figures 
how much money has been spent, be- 
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cause we find one thing stated in one 
breath and another thing in the next 
breath. Then more appropriations are 
requested under lend-lease, when $35,- 
000,000,000, has already been authorized, 
$5,000,000,000 of which has been turned 
over to lend-lease. At least $30,000,000,- 
000 is unaccounted for, so far as the Con- 
gress knows, still available to be used for 
lend-lease. How has that money been 
used, if it has been used at all? Has the 
$30,000,000,000 which is left of the $35,- 
000,000,000 been allocated? Has it been 
spent? What has become of it? 

The acting chairman of our Appro- 
priations Committee says the actual 
amount expended in lend-lease is $30,- 
362,687,262. Then he tells us that 
it must be explained to the Senate that 
there were other items expended in foreign 
countries which our committee has exam- 
ined and reported upon. We have made 
loans through the Export-Import Bank, and 
there were other loans made which will be 
referred to hereafter. 

We purchased goods in other countries— 
and I hope Senators will keep this in mind— 
amounting to $4,172,856,091. 

These are only actual expenditures. As I 
have already stated, considerable funds have 
been expended in experiments looking to the 
production of rubber, 


Mr. President, I find listed the sums 
loaned through the Export-Import Bank 
and the amount of goods purchased from 
other countries. I do not find any fund 
for rubber experiments and wonder if 
this appears in the $30,000,000,000. 

I should like to know if the $30,000,- 
000,000 is for material and services al- 
ready delivered, or does it include orders 
on our books and in the process of manu- 
facture? . 

This $30,362,687,362, when subtracted 
from the grand total of $60,653,629,000 
that may be used for lend-lease, leaves 
a balance of $30,290,941,638 which has 
been appropriated for lend-lease pur- 
poses but has not yet been charged to 
any of our allies. I would like to know 
how much of this fund is already covered 
by commitments we have made to others? 

Mr. President, how much of our lend- 
lease fund is going to aid O. W.1.? Ido 
not like to repeat rumors, but individuals 
who have come to me have told me, 
“When O. W. I. does not have funds 
lend-lease funds are readily made avail- 
able to it.“ We ought to know whether 
or not that is so. 

I may say to the Senate that I was 
told by one who was with our forces in 
north Africa recently, that the rate for 
electric power was 1.9 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Yet when the O. W. I. proceeded 
to establish large broadcasting stations 
the rate went to 25 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. A compromise was worked out, 
and we are paying 224% cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, supposedly from lend-lease 
funds. I think we should be told the 
truth about such stories. Mr. President, 
the one who gave me the information 
may be mistaken, but he was in north 
Africa recently and was helping to do 
the work of establishing the stations. 

I learned from the statement given 
out by Mr. Crowley that up to January 
of this year we had shipped 7,800 planes 
to the Soviet Union from the United 
States. I learned also that we have sup- 
plied our Russian Allies with more than 
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740,000 tons of aviation gasoline and 
other petroleum products. We have 
sent them 4,700 tanks, 100,000 subma- 
chine guns, 170,000 trucks, 33,000 jeeps, 
and some 25,000 other military vehicles. 
In addition we have sent them 1,350,000 
tons of steel, 384,000 tons of lighter met- 
als, and 145,000 tons of refinery equip- 
ment for the manufacture of gasoline 
inside Russia itself. 

Then there is an item of $400,000,000 
worth of industrial equipment. That 
$400,000,000 represents a good many 
hours of the American workingman’s 
toil right here on the home front. How 
much of it is machinery that will be 
used to compete with America when this 
war is won? 

How much of it will not be used or 
even uncrated until the war is over? 

I have been told by manufacturers in 
the United States, whom I have no rea- 
son to disbelieve, that they are shipping 
quantities of machinery and equipment 
to Russia which is to be used, not during 
the war, but after the war. 

How many of the planes and tanks and 
trucks we send to Russia will be returned 
to us to be used to fight Japan when the 
European war comes to a close? Have 
we made any agreements to get this 
equipment to the Japanese fighting front 
from Russia? 

I was told not long ago by a very high 
ranking Army officer that in Egypt the 
English pound could be had for 2 Amer- 
ican dollars. It now takes 4 American 
dollars to purchase elsewhere 1 English 
pound. A member of the House of 
Commons in London recently said that 
by the conclusion of the war an Eng- 
lish pound would be worth 8 American 
dollars. What is the cause of this? 
Is it the giving away of our wealth 
under terms of lend-lease? That is 
something we must know before it is too 
late. 

Mr. Churchill indicated in a speech in 
London that no bases are to be given 
the United States for longer than the 
99 years under the present lease. That 
is not long, we must remember, in the 
life of a country. Even the islands of 
the Pacific that have been drenched with 
the blood of American boys, where Amer- 
ican material and money have gone to 
build new air fields, are immediately 
turned over to the Dutch, the British, 
or the French. In fact, I read not long 
ago that the French billed us for two 
cocoanut palm trees for every one our 
men had chopped down, because they 
claimed that for every palm tree chopped 
down another one died of a broken heart. 

It would appear that for the protec- 
tion of our American people in future 
generations yet to come it is time for 
Congress to make sure that those direct- 
ing our war activities become as real- 
istic in their dealing, in their trading 
of American dollars, American mate- 
rial—yes—and the protection of Amer- 
ican lives, as have been our allies of 
their own country’s interests, 

I believe it is only right and proper 
that at this time, when we are consider- 
ing extension of the Lend-Lease Act, we 
in Congress secure for our people a state- 
ment on American lend-lease policy, so 
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we may know how the hard-earned tax 
dollars of our people are spent. 

It may be that some of these questions 
were asked and answered in committee, 
but not printed in the record. We should 
have answers to all of them. 

Only a short time ago we in the United 
States Senate voted on U. N. R. R. A. 
When we read the record of the discus- 
sion which occurred before the House 


committee, we find that a question was 


asked about when U. N. R. R. A. was to 
commence and when lend-lease was to 
end. I challenge anyone to read the 
record and find in it a satisfactory ex- 
planation of that point. The funds are 
so intermingled that we do not know 
when one should begin and the other 
should end. The American people are 
entitled to know these facts. The Con- 
gress of the United States should see to 
it that the American dollars which are 
being spent are properly protected, not 
turned over to various persons to be 
spent willy-nilly at their own discretion. 

We were told that a commission of all 
participating nations was to administer 
the U. N. R. R. A. funds. Lately we have 
heard that in the countries of eastern 
Europe, not a committee, but the Rus- 
sian Army alone, will administer and 
take credit for supplying these funds and 
the aid they give. 

A short time ago, when the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] had the 
floor, I called attention to the fact that 
an Army officer said to me that when he 
was in Egypt our lend-lease material 
was used by the British to obtain special 
favors for the British themselves, and 
that he had taken up the matter, and it 
had been taken up with the President, 
and that now the assurance was that in 
the future our lend-lease material would 
be handled by Americans. I was very 
grateful to learn of that fact. However, 
why should it ever have been turned over 
to them in the first place, to let them use 
it for that purpose? 

The American people are asking who it 
is who administers both the funds and 
the materials of lend-lease. How many 
other agencies, besides the Lend-Lease 
Administration, request or receive 
United States funds, materials, or food 
for foreign consumption or use? That 
question may have been asked, but it 
seems to me Congress should know 
whether any of it is being requested, for 
use overseas, by the Red Cross, the For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Board, 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the War 
Department, the Navy Department, 
A. M. G. O. T., or U. N. R. R. A. Our 
people should know what is the total 
amount of all the money the American 
people are supplying for these purposes, 
and whether there is being extended any 
lend-lease aid for which no Congres- 
sional appropriations specifically pro- 
vide. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the fact 
that we are in the war, and that we must 
extend the life of the Lend-Lease Act. 
But certainly before we appropriate any 
more money we should have specific 
knowledge about how much money is 
left in the 835,000,000, 000 fund. We 
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should know where the money is going, 
to whom it is going, and whether it is 
being turned over to some other depart- 
ments or agencies. If we, as Members 
of the United States Senate, do not ob- 
tain such information, we shall not be 
doing our sworn duty to our con- 
stituents, the American people. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was not in the 
Chamber earlier in the day, so I do not 
know whether the Senator from Mon- 
tana previously referred to the fact that 
during the past week it was announced 
that a 50,000,000-pound loan has been 
made by Great Britain to China. Has 
the Senator made reference to that fact? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I have not. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has there been any 
explanation how such a transaction can 
take place under the hypothesis of lend- 
lease? The loan was announced as one 
which had been previously arranged for, 
but apparently it had been laid aside, 
Suddenly it was announced, last week, 
that Britain was loaning 50,000,000 
pounds to China. 

I think the good will of China is of the 
highest importance to our country. As 
I understand the theory of lend-lease, we 
are advancing money to various coun- 
tries because they are not able to pay for 
all the things they require in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Lend-lease may well be 
justified for that purpose. However, if 
that is the theory of lend-lease, how is a 
debtor of our country unable to pay us, 
but able to lend 50,000,000 pounds to 
China? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am 
unable to answer that question. How- 
ever, a moment ago I called attention to 
the fact that an Army officer who had 
been in north Africa told me that when 
he was there he bought British pounds 
for two American dollars, that today the 
British pound is worth four American 
dollars, and that a member of the British 
Parliament stated, on the floor of the 
House of Commons, that after the war 
the British pound will be worth eight 
American dollars, 

What is the reason for that? Is it not 
because of the fact that under lend-lease 
we are pouring out so much of our mate- 
rials, our raw materials, and our money 
that our money will be depreciated in 
terms of British pounds? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Of course, Mr. 
President, the intricacies of international 
exchange are sometimes unfathomable. 
I know it has been testified before our 
committees that in connection with cer- 
tain agreements and concessions which 
American companies have obtained it 
has been stipulated that they are to be 
settled in sterling—which meant, as the 
witnesses testified, that in the event of 
the creation of a sterling bloc, it would 
be necessary for those companies to 
transfer to British status, because they 
would be unable to continue under Amer- 
ican allegiance and control, because of 
the effect of the exchange situation upon 
their operations. I take it that is an- 
other phase of the same problem the Sen- 
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ator has discussed, and about which we 
must learn. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I hope someone 
will undertake to clarify the reasoning 
2s to why a country which is unable to 
pay to us the billions of dollars it has 
borrowed from us is able to loan 50,- 
000,000 pounds to China. 

I have supported lend-lease, and shall 
continue to do so, and I believe it is a 
necessary policy. But at the same time 
I believe we should have an understand- 
ing as to what extent our advances are 
being made use of for thé cultivation of 
good will among others whose relation- 
ships to us are becoming of more and 
more vital importance, 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that the 
Congress should place under the control 
of only one agency all our money which 
is being sent to other countries. Instead 
of putting $35,000,000,000 under one or- 
ganization, $25,000,000,000 under another 
organization, and more money to be 
spent in foreign countries under a third 
organization, with many of the organi- 
zations overlapping in their functions, 
and with many of them disagreeing with 
one another, and spending money in 
confusion, certainly there should be 
some central body which will oversee the 
spending of every dollar which leaves the 
United States. 

Mr. President, when I speak of lend- 
lease, I am not criticizing the British. I 
do not blame the British. Some persons 
have said I dislike the English. On the 
contrary, I greatly admire them. I think 
they are a smart people. They know so 
much more about international com- 
merce, international finance, and inter- 
national trade than we do, that we are 
babes in the wood. I greatly admire 
them, because I admire smart people. 
They are smarter than we are when it 
comes to international affairs, because 
they have lived on that little island, and 
to a large extent they have had to live 
by their wits. They have had to know all 
about such problems, while we have had 
this vast territory in which to expand, 
and we have not had to learn about such 
problems, and we do not know much 
about them today. I blame the Ameri- 
can people for permitting some of these 
things to go on in the loose, disjointed 
way in which they have proceeded. The 
people of this country are beginning to 
wake up to that fact, and they are going 
to hold the Congress responsible. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to supple- 
ment some of the questions which the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
asked a moment ago. Iholdin my hand 
the fourteenth report to Congress on 
lend-lease operations. I turn to page 8, 
on which this statement is made: 

Total lend-lease aid from the beginning of 


the program in March 1941 to December 31, 
1943, amounted to $19,986,000,000. 


On page 53 of the same report I find 
the total amount of lend-lease appro- 
priations for the President to be $24,683,- 
629,000, and the total amount of trans- 
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fers authorized from other appropria- 
tions to be $35,970,000,000, as the Sen- 
ator stated a moment ago, or a total of 
about $60,000,000,000. 

On page 56 of the same report I find 
the total amount of lend-lease exports to 
all countries to be $15,578,383,000. But 
that is not all. On last Friday the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
stated that the total amount of lease- 
lend was about 830,000, 000,000. 

Turning again to the hearings before 
the House committee on the same sub- 
ject, I find Mr. Cox, to whom the Senator 
referred, testifying as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Then we have already 
agreed to this, have we—we have already 
spent $35,000,000,000? 

Mr, Cox. No; we have turned over about 
$22,000,000,000 worth of aid and obligated ap- 
proximately the same amount. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Is that for the period 
of 3 years? 

Mr. Cox, The aid rendered up to the Ist 
of March was about $22,000,000,000, and the 
amount of funds obligated is approximately 
the same amount—that is, $22,0000,000,000. 


That makes a total of $44,000,000,000. 

I wish to join with the Senator from 
Montana in asking someone to get these 
figures together, or get those who are 
responsible for the figures together, so 
that we can agree on what has been paid 
out, what has been obligated, and what 
the President’ still has in his hands. If 
any of these figures is correct, approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000 is still left in the 
President’s hands which he has not 
spent or obligated. If the figures are 
not correct, what are the correct figures? 
I think the Senate is entitled to that 
information. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator has stated exactly the way 
I feel about it. If we take the hearings 
before the House committee and read 
what Mr. Cox says in one place, and read 
the figures in another place, we then ask 
ourselves, “Why can we not get these 
people together? How much have the 
Army and Navy spent? How much has 
the Maritime Commission spent, and 
how much has it given away? How 
much has the Army given away in lend- 
lease, and how much is left unexpended, 
if there is anything left, and if there is 
not, what has become of it?” These 
question involve more than merely 
a few dollars. When $60,000,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ hard-earned money 
is taken, they are entitled to know 
where it has gone and how it has been 
expended. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
one other matter while I am on my feet. 
Lately in Washington we have been 
hearing statements by the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
many others to the effect that we ought 
to have a National Service Act, and that 
everyone ought to be included under it. 
Weare told that we must have a National 
Service Act because we must draft men 
for labor, since we are short of labor. 

Let us see what Australia did. I read 
a Reuters dispatch from Canberra, gasca 


May 4: 
AUSSIE ARMY DROPS 44,000 


CANBERRA, May 4.—Francis M. Forde, acting 
Prime Minister and Minister for the Army, 
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announced today that discharges from the 
Australian fighting forces, munition and 
aircraft works, and the Allied works council 
in the last 6 months number 68,500. 

Of these, 44,000 were from the army, 12,000 
from munition and aircraft works, and 12,500 
from the Allied works council. 

The 44,000 from the army covered normal 
discharges as special releases for industry. 
Except for a small proportion of service per- 
sonnel discharged for medical reasons, the 
discharges would increase the civil employ- 
ment pool, Forde said, 


Australia is discharging men from its 
airplane factories and from the army, 
while we are constantly saying that we 
must have a draft of all the men and 
women in the United States. Because 
of the conflicting statements which have 
been made about fathers, about men over 
30 years of age, and so forth, the other 
day I introduced a bill on the subject. 
One day we are told that everyone up to 
30 years of age must be drafted. The 
next day we are told that only those un- 
der 26 will be taken. The following day 
we are told that everyone over 30 is to be 
taken. 

When we enacted an amendment to 
the law a short time ago we were told 
that that would end the confusion. 
There is more confusion in the country 
today with reference to the draft situa- 
tion than at almost any other time since 
the war began. We have no definite 
policy. No man in this country who is 
over 26 years of age, whether he be mar- 
ried or single, can make any plans of any 
kind. He is left in confusion from day 
to day. No one wants to hire him, be- 


cause of the uncertainty as to whether 


or not he is to be taken into the service. 

Mr. President, I do not know who is 
responsible for the confusion with ref- 
erence to the lend-lease figures which 
have been given to the committees of 
Congress, but I do know that. those in 
the departments who are responsible for 
the figures should get together and fur- 
nish the Congress and the people of the 
country some concrete, honest, truthful 
information as to what is becoming of 
the taxpayers’ dollars which are being 
expended every day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
A and the third reading of the 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Austin Brooks Chavez 
Bailey Buck Connally 
Ball Burton Cordon 
Bankhead Bushfield Danaher 
Barkley Butler Davis 
Bilbo Byrd Downey 
Brewster Capper Eastland 
Bridges Caraway Ellender 
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Ferguson McClellan 


George McFarland Stewart 
Gerry McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Gillette Maloney Tunnell 
Guffey Maybank Tydings 
Gurney Mead Vandenberg 
Hatch Millikin Walsh, Mass, 
Hayden Murdock Weeks 

Hill Murray Wheeler 
Jackson Nye Wherry 
Johnson, Colo. O’Mahoney White 

La Follette Overton Wilson 
Langer Radcliffe 

McCarran Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. I understand that, if pres- 
ent, he would vote as I intend to vote. 
I am therefore at liberty to vote, and I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEWART (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Hot- 
MAN]. I am informed that if present he 
would vote as I intend to vote. There- 
fore, I am free to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCARRAN (when Mr. Scruc- 
HAM’s name was called). My colleague 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Scrucuam] is necessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “yea,” 

Mr. BURTON (when Mr. Tart’s name 
was called). The senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is necessarily absent, 
If present he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I un- 
derstand that if present and voting he 
would vote as I intend to vote. There- 
fore I am allowed to vote, and I vote 
yea.“ 

Mr. MEAD. My colleague the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is unavoidably absent on official business, 
If he were present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Wars] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tomas] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to at- 
tend the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Philadelphia, and is, 
therefore, necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Tru- 
men] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, 
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The Senators from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS and Mr. Peprer], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
core], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Tuomas] are detained on public 
business. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, all of the Senators whose absences 
I have announced above, would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. 
O’DaniEL] and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Hotman], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS] are 
necessarily absent. All these Senators 
would vote “yea” if present, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness, 
If present, he would vote “yea,” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is detained on official business. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wey] is absent on official business. If 
present, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ReEvercoms] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore] are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—63 
Austin Downey Mead 
Bailey Eastland Millikin 
Ball Ellender Murdock 
Bankhead Ferguson Murray 
Barkley George Nye 
Bilbo Gerry O'Mahoney 
Brewster Gillette erton 
Bridges Guffey Radcliffe 
Brooks Gurney 
Buck teh 
Burton Hayden Stewart 
Bushfield Hill Idaho 
Butler Jackson Tunnel 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Tydings 
Capper La Follette Vandenberg 
Caraway Me! Walsh, Mass. 
Chavez McClellan Weeks 
Connally McFarland Wheeler 
Cordon McKellar Wherry 
Danaher Maloney White 
Davis Maybank Wilson 
NAYS—1 
Langer 
NOT VOTING—32 

Aiken Kilgore Taft 

Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Bone oore Thomas, Utah 
Chandler O'Daniel Tobey 
Clark, Idaho per Truman 
Clark, Mo. Wagner 
Glass Revercomb Wallgren 
Green Reynolds Walsh, N. J 
Hawkes Robertson Wiley 

Willis 


Holman Scrugham 
Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
So the bill (H. R. 4254) was passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3261) to amend the act of April 
29, 1943, to authorize the return to pri- 
vate ownership of Great Lakes vessels 
and vessels of 1,000 gross tons or less, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4070) 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. FITZPATRICK, Mr. Starnes of 
ALABAMA, Mr. HENDRICKS, Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. Case were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


OPERATION ON SUNDAYS AND EFOLIDAYS 
OF INTERNATIONAL BRIDGES AND 
TUNNELS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], I 
desire to present a unanimous-consent 
request in respect to Senate bill 1758, 
which is the last bill on the calendar and 
which deals with a pressing emergency 
situation on the international boundaries 
both north and south. 

Under a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the so-called Myers case, 
the international bridges and tunnels 
and ferries both on the Mexican border 
and on the Canadian border can operate 
on Sundays and holidays only if the fa- 
cilities themselves provide full payment 
for the overtime schedule of the customs 
inspectors. It is impossible for most of 
these facilities to pay the extra charges 
in the first instance, but, more funda- 
mentally, the Treasury Department con- 
cedes—and all logic supports the con- 
clusion—that, of course, the payment of 
customs inspectors on these interna- 
nona facilities is a Government obliga- 

on. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
WAGNER] on March 7 introduced Senate 
bill 1758 to take care of this situation, 
The Senate Finance Committee on May 
5 unanimously reported the bill. The 
bill does this: First, it accepts for the 
Government the obligation of paying 
overtime to customs inspectors on inter- 
national bridges, tunnels, and ferries on 
Sundays and holidays, an obligation 
which the Treasury freely concedes be- 
longs to the Government. Second, it 
certifies to these customs officials the 
rates of pay which are required under 
the Supreme Court decision in the Myers 
case. Third, it calls upon the Bureau 
of the Budget within 90 days to make a 
report: to the Congress respecting the 
readjustment of the entire base pay and 
overtime pay schedules of the customs 
system so that all discriminations may 
be eliminated. 

Except as the bill is passed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before next Sunday there will be a 
closing of additional bridges and tun- 
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nels on Sunday and holidays—some 
bridges were closed last Sunday—and as 
a result the inconvenience to the public 
will be very great. This bill meets the 
situation in all its aspects. It has the 
total approval of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
familiar with the bill. As the Senator 
states, it was unanimously voted to be 
reported by the committee. I have no 
objection to its consideration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1758) to 
amend section 451 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Finance were, on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “baggage”, to strike out “pas- 
sengers”; in the same line, before the 
word “persons”, to strike out “other”; in 
line 6, before the word on“, to strike out 
“or”; in the same line, after the word 
„foot“, to insert “or by other means”; in 
line 7, after the word “such”, to strike out 
“highway”; in the same line, after the 
word “At”, to strike out “designated”; in 
line 8, after the word “entry”, to insert 
“and customs stations”; in line 9, after 
the word “baggage”, to strike out “pas- 
sengers”; in the same line, before the 
word “persons” to strike out other“; in 
line 10, before the word “on”, to strike 
out “or”; in line 11, after the word 
“foot”, to insert “or by other means”; 
in the same line, after the word “any”, 
to strike out “highway”; in line 17, after 
the word “as”, to strike out “may” and in- 
sert “the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his discretion may determine to“; in line 
19, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“prompt”; in line 20, after the word 
“baggage”, to strike out “passengers”; in 
the same line, after the word “or”, to 
strike out “other”; in line 22, after the 
word “be”, to strike out “entitled to rates 
of” and insert “paid”; in line 23, after 
the word “compensation”, to strike out 
“fixed on the same basis as in the case of 
customs officers and employees assigned 
to duty in connection with lading or un- 
lading of vessels or cargo at night or on 
Sunday or a holiday” and insert “in ac- 
cordance with existing law as interpreted 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of the United States v. Howard 
C. Myers (320 U. S. 561)“; in line 8, after 
the word “such”, to strike out “high- 
way”; in line 9, after the word “tunnel”, 
to insert or“; in the same line, after 
the word “ferry”, to strike out “motor 
vehicle, or trolley car”” and insert “or 
other person. As used in this section, the 
term ‘ferry’ shall mean a passenger serv- 
ice operated with the use of vessels which 
arrive in the United States on regular 
schedules at intervals of at least once 
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each hour during any period in which 
customs service is to be furnished with- 
out reimbursement as above provided” ”; 
on page 3, after line 15, to insert the 
following new section: 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, the extra compensation 
of customs officers and employees heretofore 
assigned to the performance of inspectional 
services in connection with traffic over toll 
bridges, through toll tunnels, or on ferries 
within the definition of the term “ferry” in 
section 1 of this act on Sundays or holidays 
prior to the date of the enactment of this act, 
which is payable on the basis prescribed by 
the said section 5 of the act of February 13, 
1911, as amended, shall be payable by the 
United States without reimbursement by the 
applicants for such services or any other per- 
son. Any reimbursement heretofore collected 
or compensation made payable without reim- 
bursement by this section shall be refunded. 
The necessary moneys to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from the general fund of the 
Treasury. 


And on page 4, after line 6, to insert 
the following new section: 


Sec. 3. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is hereby directed to cause an inves- 
tigation to be made and to report his recom- 
mendations to the Congress on or before the 
expiration of 90 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act concerning differences 
between the compensation of customs officers 
and employees performing inspectional work 
and the compensation of other Federal em- 
ployees performing comparable work under 
comparable circumstances, and to include in 
such report recommendations for the equali- 
zation of any differences found in such man- 
ner as will eliminate any necessity for the 
assignment of individual customs officers or 
employees to work regularly on 7 days in any 
week. He shall also include in such report 
recommendations. with respect to the estab- 
lishment of pay differentials for customs of- 
ficers and employees who are required to 
work at night or on Sundays and holidays in 
performance of the work to which they are 
regularly assigned, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 451 of the 
«Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., title 
19, sec. 1451), is hereby amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “Provided, That the provisions of 
this section, sections 450 and 452 of this act, 
and the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
February 13, 1911, as amended (U. S. C., title 
19, sec. 267), insofar as such section 5 re- 
quires payment of compensation by the mas- 
ter, owner, agent, or consignee of a vessel 
or conveyance, shall not apply to the owner, 
operator, or agent of a bridge, tunnel, or ferry 
between the United States and Canada or 
between the United States and Mexico, nor 


to the lading or unlading of merchandise, 


baggage, or persons arriving in or departing 
from the United States by motor vehicle, 
trolley car, on foot, or by other means upon, 
over, or through any such bridge, tunnel, or 
ferry. At ports of entry and customs sta- 
tions where any merchandise, baggage, or 
persons shall arrive in or depart from the 
United States by motor vehicle, trolley car, 
on foot, or by other means upon, over, or 
through any bridge, tunnel, or ferry between 
the United States and Canada or between the 


United States and Mexico, the collector, un- 


der such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, shall assign customs 
officers and employees to duty at such times 
during the 24 hours of each day, including 
Sundays and holidays, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his discretion may determine 
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to be necessary to facilitate the inspection 
and passage of such merchandise, baggage, 
or persons. Officers and employees assigned. 
to such duty at night or on Sunday or a holi- 
day shall be paid compensation in accordance 
with existing law as interpreted by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the 
United States v. Howard C. Myers (320 U. 8. 
561); but all compensation payable to such 
customs officers and employees shall be paid 
by the United States without requiring any 
license, bond, obligation, financial undertak- 
ing, or payment in connection therewith on 
the part of any owner, operator, or agent of 
any such bridge, tunnel, or ferry, or other 
person, As used in this section, the term 
‘ferry’ shall mean a passenger service oper- 
ated with the use of vessels which arrive in 
the United States on regular schedules at in- 
tervals of at least once each hour during any 
period in which customs service is to be 
furnished without reimbursement as above 
provided.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any provision of 
law to the contrary, the extra compensation 
of customs officers and employees heretofore 
assigned to the performance of inspectional 
services in connection with traffic over toll 
bridges, through toll tunnels, or on ferries 
within the definition of the term “ferry” in 
section 1 of this act on Sundays or holidays 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act, which is payable on the basis prescribed 
by the said section 5 of the act of February 
13, 1911, as amended, shall be payable by the 
United States without reimbursement by the 
applicants for such services or any other 
person. Any reimbursement heretofore col- 
lected or compensation made payable with- 
out reimbursement by this section shall be 
refunded. The necessary moneys to carry 
out the provisions of this act are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. 

Sec. 3. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is hereby directed to cause an inves- 
tigation to be made and to report his recom- 
mendations to the Congress on or before the 
expiration of 90 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act concerning differences 
between the compensation of customs officers 
and employees performing inspectional work 
and the compensation of other Federal em- 
ployees performing comparable work under 
comparable circumstances, and to include in 
such report recommendations for the equali- 
zation of any differences found in such man- 
ner as will eliminate any necessity for the 
assignment of individual customs officers or 
employees to work regularly on 7 days in any 
week. He shall also include in such report 
recommendations with respect to the estab- 
lishment of pay differentials for customs 
officers and employees who are required to 
work at nights or on Sundays and holidays 
in performance of the work to which they 
are regularly assigned. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 451 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and for other purposes.” 

RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT FROM 

SOJOURN IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, today 
throughout the United States the news- 
papers carry the report of the safe return 
to Washington of President Roosevelt 
after an extended visit in Sðuth Caro- 
lina. As the junior Senator from South 
Carolina, speaking for the people of our 
State, I wish to say that I know they 
were very proud to have the President in 
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South Carolina for some 30 days, and are 
glad that his health is better. Our people 
feel very much honored that so many 
important war conferences were held 
within the confines of our State. 

South Carolina, which is participating 
100 percent in the all-out war effort, has 
been signally honored by the extended 
visit of the President, and by the Presi- 
dent there participating in important 
conferences, from which much good will 
come. I repeat, our people are delighted 
to know that the President has regained 
his health and has returned to Washing- 
ton to carry on his work. 


EXAMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the bill (H. R. 1565) re- 
lating to the appointment of postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete, That no postmaster at 

an office of the fourth class shall be required, 
in the event such office is advanced to the 
third class, to pass any competitive or non- 
competitive examination as a condition to 
appointment or service as postmaster at the 
office so advanced; and no postmaster at an 
office of the third class shall be required, in 
the event such office is relegated to the fourth 
class, to pass any competitive or noncom- 
petitive examination as a condition to ap- 
pointment or service as postmaster at the 
office so relegated. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I am not 
sure what the bill provides. It applies 
to one who is already a postmaster? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr, WHITE. Third class or fourth 
class? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. And it removes the 
necessity of examination? 

Mr. McKELLAR. A second examina- 
tion. I have an amendment to the bill 
which I wish to offer, which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the word 
“relegated” at the end of the bill it is 
proposed to strike out the period, and 
insert a semicolon, and the words, “and 
any postmaster or acting postmaster of 
the fourth or third class who has passed 
a civil-service examination at any time 
and has given service satisfactory to the 
Department may be reappointed without 
further civil-service examination.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TUN- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is only one nomination on the executive 
calendar, on which there is an adverse 
report, and it is not desired that it be 
taken up this afternoon. Therefore, 
there will be no necessity for an executive 
session, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
9, 1944, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 8 (legislative day of April 
12), 1944: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Miss Kathleen Molesworth, of Texas, for 
promotion in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America, from Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 8 to Foreign Service officer 
of class 7, effective as of November 16, 1943. 

Tyler Thompson, of New York, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 6 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

In THE Navy 

Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 28th 
day of December 1942. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 8, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Create in us clean hearts, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within us; cast us 
not away from Thy presence and take 
not Thy holy spirit from us. Thou who 
hast commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, shine in our hearts that we 
may give knowledge and understanding 
to those who fail to lay up wisdom in their 
hearts, As our immortal souls pulse with 
the spirit of the uncreated God, grant 
that we may feel more and more the 
claims of sacrificial service. We pray not 
only for a world fit for man but for man 
fit for the world. 

Thou who didst rule the swellings of 
Jordan, who walked amid the loneliness 
of the wilderness and tasted the sharp- 
ness of death, lay Thy hand upon us, 
abounding in life and power. Through 
patience and watchfulness, help us to 
discern the possibilities of our lot and 
cultivate the discipline of a full, absorb- 
ing life. Blended with an earnest pur- 
pose, we would discourage the blinding 
and belittling influence of materialism, 
which implies nothing great in heroism 
of patriotism. Struggling amid the 
gapes which threaten to swallow the soul 
of the world, O gather up its tragic, 
raveled ends and make them whole 
again. We ask it in the name of Him by 
whom we can attain to the larger life. 
Amen, : 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 5, 1944, was read and approved. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—1945 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 4070) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and it is not my 
purpose to object, but may I say there 
are at least three amendments in this 
bill as it comes back from the Senate 
that are without doubt subject to a point 
of order because they are legislation on 
an appropriation bill and not author- 
ized by law. The amendments not only 
apply to appropriations in this bill but 
to other bills and acts. 

One of them is the T, V. A. amend- 
ment; the other is an amendment re- 
quiring confirmation by the Senate of 
appointment of all employees drawing 
over $4,500 a year; and the third is an 
amendment that would enable all the 
gangsters in the country to get advance 
notice when an enforcement officer is in 
the vicinity, as it requires the officers to 
have a large Government sign on their 
automobile. That is all right for official 
cars but not cars of enforcement officers, 

I want to express the hope, and I am 
sure the gentleman from Virginia will 
agree because he has been very kind in 
the past, that the conferees will not in- 
clude any of the amendments in the con- 
ference report because if they did I would 
have to make a point of order against 
them. I hope they will return those 
items to the House so that we can have 
a separate vote on them and let the House 
determine whether it is going to permit 
such obnoxious amendments to be added 
to an appropriation bill by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Virginia 
if this is the appropriation bill in which 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Taser] is interested in being present be- 
fore it is sent to conference? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is the rank- 
ing minority member; he is present. I 
do not know about the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from New York spoke to me 
about a bill. I do not know whether this 
is the one or not. However, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
wortH] tells me it is not, so I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is under 
the impression that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taper] said he wanted 
to be present on the floor when this bill 
is sent to conference. 

Mr. MARTIN of 
Which one is this? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] states that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser! is satisfied to have this bill go to 
conference. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, may I say to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] the items 
he mentions, I think, are legislation on 
an appropriation bill, and could not be 
included in the conference report; there- 
fore would have to come back for a sep- 
arate vote. Even if they were not, I 
would bring them back for a separate 
vote. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for that assurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following 
Members as conferees on the part of the 
House: Messrs. Wooprum of Virginia, 
FITZPATRICK, STARNES of Alabama, HEN- 
DRICKS, WIGGLESWORTH, DIRKSEN, and 
CASE. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN VESSELS TO 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3261) to amend the act of April 29, 1943, 
to authorize the return to private owner- 
ship of Great Lakes vessels and vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference ‘report and statement 
are as follows: 


Massachusetts. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3261) to amend the act of April 29, 1943, to 
authorize the return to private ownership 
of Great Lakes vessels and vessels of 1,000 
gross tons or less, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 3. 

S. O. BLAND, 
ROBERT RAMSPECK 
(By S. O. BLAND), 
RICHARD J. WELCH, 
JOSEPH J, O'ERIEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 

ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 

(Per GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE), 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3261) to amend 
the act of April 29, 1943, to authorize the 
return to private ownership of Great Lakes 
vessels and vessels of 1,000 gross tons or 
less, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 

Amendment numbered 1: The House bill 
in prescribing the procedure for the return 
of vessels to the former owner provides for 
return upon conditions, including repayment 
of the compensation paid the former owner 
less such allowance: as the Administrator, 
War Shipping Administration, may deem rea- 
sonable to cover cost of reconditioning and 
to compensate for use of the vessel by the 
United States. The Senate amendment sub- 
stitutes for the word “compensate” the term 
“pay just compensation to.” The Senate 
recedes. This leaves the matter of determin- 
ing compensation for use of the vessel when 
title is restored to the owner to preliminary 
negotiation and the setting of amounts by 
the Administratc- which he deems reason- 
able to cover settlement for use. The existing 
law relating to return of fishing vessels is 
designed and intended to operate in the 
interest of expeditious restoration of vessels 
to their former owners when this can be ac- 


complished on a reasonable financial basis, 


particularly in the economic interest of re- 
storing vessels to their peacetime employment 
when no longer needed by the Government. 
Such restorations should take place without 
hindrance by reason of any technicalities 
which may be involved in any reference to 
just compensation under these particular 
circumstances. 

Amendment numbered 2: The Senate 
amendment adds a proviso to the provisions 
of section 2 (relating to the allowance re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph) that 
calls for a compulsory arbitration as to the 
amount of the allowance for use of the vessel. 
The Senate recedes on this amendment re- 
storing the House language with full discre- 
tion and authority in the Administrator to 
fix the allowance for the use. A mandatory 
provision for arbitration would not be in the 
interest of expeditious restoration of vessels 
to their former owners, and in practice in- 
stead of protecting the Government might 
very well result in undue allowances for the 
use of the vessel, and in the return of vessels 
at an expense to the Government entirely out 
of line with the economic and public interests 
involyed in the return. 

Amendment numbered 3: The Senate 
amendment struck out the provision in sec- 
tion 2 of the House bill making the deter- 
mination of allowances (both as to recondi- 
tioning and use) by the Administrator final 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. 
The Senate recedes on this amendment 
restoring the House language. This is in 
accord with the discretionary and supple- 
mentary character of the whole legislation as 
embodied in the House bill and in the inter- 
est of expeditious restoration of vessels to 
their former owners when the basic policy of 
the law calls for such restoration. The 
former owner has under section 3 of the bill 
the opportunity to come in and bid at a 
public sale of the vessel in a case where he 
has not seen fit to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements for, or waives any right to, the 
return of the vessel. 

S. O. BLAND, 

ROBERT RAMSPECK 

(By S. O. BLAND), 

RICHARD J. WELCH, 

Josy J. O'BRIEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has receded as to all of its amendments, 
and this restores the language used in 
the House bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
bill is now exactly the same as it passed 
the House? S 

Mr. BLAND. It is. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
present a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
535) and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigation author- 
ized by House Resolution 550 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress and House Resolution 16 of 
the Seventy-elghth Congress, incurred by the 
Committee on the Civil Service, not to ex- 
ceed $50,000 in addition to the unexpended 
balances of sums made available during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress for conducting the 
studies and investigation, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of clerical; steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by the committee, 
signed by the chairman, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

EEC, 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I ask the gentleman from Missouri how 
much has already been appropriated for 
this purpose? 

Mr. COCHRAN. There was appropri- 
ated heretofore around $30,000. There is 
about $200 left. I will state to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. RAMSPECK], 
the chairman, and the ranking member, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
appeared before the Committee on Ac- 
counts and made statements justifying 
the additional expenditure. They point- 
ed out the following as the most impor- 
tant and significant accomplishments of 
the House Civil Service Investigating 
Committee: 

This committee was established in the 
fall of 1942 and it began to function 
actively in January 1943. At that time 
it was pointed out that the various Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies had 
been increasing their personnel at the 
rate of about 100,000 employees a month. 
Almost immediately thereafter, appoint- 
ments began to decrease and within a few 
months new appointments were reduced 
about one-half of the peak. It is gen- 
erally accepted that had it not been for 
the operations and impact of the com- 
mittee there would have been added to 
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the Federal pay roll at least 350,000 addi- 
tional employees which probably would 
have increased the Federal pay roll by 
$700,000,000. 

Soon after it started operations the 
committee came into possession of cer- 
tain facts indicating that the War De- 
partment was requesting needless items 
in its 1844 fiscal year budget. A thor- 
ough inquiry was made with the result 
that the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee was notified and items aggregat- 
ing $127,000,000 were disallowed. 

Within a period of 3 months largely 
due to the efforts of the committee, an 
actual reduction of 145,000 civilians was 
effected by the War Department. The 
saving in this instance is estimated to be 
$290,000,000. 

As a result of an investigation now 
being concluded by the committee, an 
agreement has been secured from the 
department heads concerned, to reduce 
the expenditures of one agency by a min- 
imum of $2,935,228 on personnel alone; 
and an additional $689,204 for other 
expenses, making a total savings in this 
instance of $3,624,432. 

A recent survey of one section of the 
Civil Service Commission itself resulted 
in reconsideration of additional request- 
ed personnel totaling $525,000, and mov- 
ing and other expenses which may have 
totaled $50,000. One section of Navy 
on which a spot check was made yielded 
an immediate savings of $18,000 to $20,- 
000 on reclassification of positions alone; 
another survey now in process indicates 
a reduction of 50 percent in the section 
of the agency selected for test with a 
saving of $165,000 in that section alone 
and the current investigation of this 
agency will probably result in great sav- 
ings in personnel expense. 

Up to the present time the committee 
has confined its activities solely to Wash- 
ington. In this area, however, is found 
only about 7 percent of the total number 
of Government employees; the other 93 
percent of Federal workers are employed 
in field offices. It is the committee’s ob- 
jective now to extend its activities to the 
field, particularly in cities such as New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and others 
where large concentrations of Federal 
employees are to be found. A 

It is the opinion of the House Civil 
Service Committee that there is a great 
deal of work to do in the field and that 
they have only scratched the surface in 
the studies they have conducted in 
Washington which has brought about 
great reductions in the number of em- 
pioyces on Federal pay rolls with cor- 
responding savings. 

The Committee on Accounts, recogniz- 
ing the desirability of continuing the 
work and extending it to the field, unan- 
imously approved additional funds in 
the amount of $50,000 for the House 
Civil Service Investigating Committee. 
This is one-half the figure requested by 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

The committee has confined past ac- 
tivities to Washington and now they are 
going in the field. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
are they going to do traveling around the 
country? 
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Mr. COCHRAN, They are going out 
inte the field to try to find out if the va- 
rious offices are overmanned and if they 
are being conducted on an efficient 
basis. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
they know anything about it after they 
go there? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that this 
resolution appointing the committee 
was passed by the House, and your Com- 
mittee on Accounts is only your agent. 
We held a hearing and we brought in this 
resolution, feeling that the House wanted 
this committee to function, and it can- 
not function unless it has funds. I am 
not going to predict what any committee 
of this House is going to do. The gen- 
tleman knows I opposed any number of 
special committees. Š 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think the House ought to know what they 
are going to do in the field. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then I will yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RAM- 
sPecK], chairman of the committee, to 
make a statement. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I will say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that 93 
percent of the 2,800,000 employees now 
on the Federal nay roll, civilian em- 
ployees, are located outside of Wash- 
ington. So far, the committee’s investi- 
gation, with two exceptions, has been 
confined to the District of Columbia. 
We feel that we can save some money 
by having some investigators stationed 
in points like New York and Chicago 
and San Francisco, places of that sort, 
where there are heavy concentrations of 
Federal employees, and also by visiting 
installations where a lot of Federal em- 
ployees are located, such as Dayton, 
Ohio, for instance, where there are fifty 
to sixty thousand employees. 

We feel that we have saved the Gov- 
ernment a lot of money in this investiga- 
tion. To give the gentleman one illus- 
tration, in the Civil Service Commission 
itself, where they had prepared a plan 
for an additional 300 employees, and the 
moving of the Commission’s Retirement 
Division offices to larger quarters, by fol- 
lowing the suggestions made by our staff 
they did not hire the 300 employees, 
which would have cost half a million 
dollars a year. They did not move, 
which would have cost $50,000. They 
doubled the output of the Retirement 
Division by following our suggestions, 
without additional employees. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think you could probably remove one- 
fourth of those employees on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll if the committee func- 
tioned efficiently. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I think the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] who is 
the ranking member, can assure the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the 
committee is functioning and that it is 
doing good work. We have not spent 
very much money. We have spent a 
little over $30,000 in more than 2 year, 
and I believe it is money well spent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
many investigators are you going to put 
to work? 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. With the funds 
that have been given us by the Commit- 
tee on Accounts, I would say probably 
10 could be employed and used effec- 
tively. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Are 
they political appointees or are» they 
civil-service employees? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; not political 
employees at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wondered if the committee was going to 
take its own medicine about it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I think the com- 
mittee is, and I believe the members on 
the gentleman’s side will assure him that 
we are not playing politics with these 
men. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will yield to the 
gentleman for a brief observation. 

Mr. MAY. I am reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman can- 
not reserve the right to object. This is 
a privileged resolution, and I control the 
time, 1 hour, under the rule. 

Mr. MAY. I do not expect to object. 
I simply wanted to advise the gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that the Committee on Military 
Affairs has made a complete and thor- 
ough investigation of some 3,000 em- 
ployees in the War Department. We 
have all of that information available, 
and I simply call his attention to that to 
emphasize the bad practice, as I regard 
it, of duplicating effort around here by 
different committees, as we have now 
some 6 or 7 commitiees dealing with the 
same subject in reference to war con- 
tracts and sales of surplus property. 

Mr, COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky only confirms the statement 
that I have made on the floor time and 
again in respect to select committees 
and the operation of legislative commit- 
tees where special authority has been 
granted as a result of resolutions passed 
by the House. Recently I published in 
the Recorp a list of the special commit- 
tees and special jurisdiction granted leg- 
islative committees in the House and the 
Senate. At that time there were 68. 
That was only a few days ago, but now 
there are at least one-half dozen more 
in the House and the Senate, including 
the resolution that you passed Friday 
providing for a select committee of the 
House to investigate Montgomery Ward. 
A committee of the Senate had already 
started on that investigation and had 
its employees in Chicago. They have this 
matter under consideration in the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate at the 
very Moment. Sufficient time has not 
elapsed since the passage of the resolu- 
tion to enable the Speaker to appoint the 
committee authorized by the House. If 
you will just stop passing resolutions for 
special investigations, it will not be nec- 
essary for the Committee on Accounts to 
appropriate money to make the investi- 
gation. That will be very pleasing to me. 

Mr. MAY. I think it ought to be 
stopped. 

Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas for a question, 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON, I wonder if I un- 
derstood the gentleman’s figures cor- 
rectly, that there are 2,800,000 Federal 
employees, outside of Washington, in the 
United States. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; the total is 
2,800,000, including those in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man from New York for a question. 
- Mr. FISH. The gentleman says there 
are about 3,000,000 governmental em- 
ployees. How many does the gentleman 
think we can properly get rid of and still 
maintain a high degree of efficiency in 
the Federal service? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I would not attempt 
to answer that question offhand. There 
are about 2,000,000 of the 2,800,000 who 
are employed by the War and Navy De- 
partments. I would be reluctant to make 
a snap judgment on what the War and 
Navy Departments need. I do think 
there can stil] be a considerable reduc- 
tion, however. We have gotten a net 
reduction of about 200,000 in the total 
employment since the Ist of last July, 
and 140,000 of those came out of the War 
Department, the Army Service Forces 
alone. I commend General Somervell 
and the War Department cn that reduc- 
tion. z 

Mr. FISH. Can we get rid of about 
800,000 more, making a cut of about 
1,000,000 altogether? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I doubt if we can 
unless the War and Navy Departments 
can transfer some of their manufactur- 
ing processes to private employers. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman does not 
want to limit it entirely to the War and 
Navy Departments? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. No; not at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for a question, 

Mr. McCORMACK. That 2,800,000 in- 
cludes all the employees in the navy 
yards; does it not? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They are engaged 
in building and repairing ships and doing 
other work in connection with the war? 

Mr, RAMSPECK. That is correct. 
This also applies to employees in the 
arsenals of the War Department. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Will the gentle- 
man adyise the House as to the approxi- 
mate number employed by the Army and 
fee Navy in these necessary war activi- 
ies? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I do not have the 
figures at hand to give an exact break- 
cown, but I think there are about 1,600,- 
000 who are directly engaged in war ac- 
tivities in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. . I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for an obser- 
vation, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
are people who think that some of these 
war activities are overmanned, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I agree with the 
gentleman. That is one reason we want 
to make this further investigation, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, I think there is a lot to that. 
My purpose was to show, however, that 
these 2,800,000 are not all employed in 
offices. There is an honest but erroneous 
impression to that effect. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The vast majority 
of them are not. They are engaged in 
manufacturing processes and repairing 
and servicing planes, automobiles, trucks, 
and things of that sort. > 

Mr, COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted. that some of the Members 
seem to be taking some interest in the 
amount of money that is being spent for 
these investigations. I hope they will 
continue to do so. It will please me to see 
some of the resolutions I am compelled to 
bring in as chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts voted down. Some of the 
committees simply duplicating investi- 
gations should be discontinued and the 
only way you can stop this duplication is 
for the House as a whole to refuse to give 
them any additional funds. 

i Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Cocuran asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a speech on Great Britain and 
post-war civil aviation, and further to 
extend my remarks and include an edi- 
torial on dangerous curves. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHAPLAINS AS GEN- 
ERAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3604) au- 
thorizing the appointment of chaplains 
as general officers of the Army of the 
United States, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. KILDAY, That is correct, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain this bill to the 
House? 

Mr. KILDAY. This bill would permit 
the designation of the Chief of Chaplains 
of the Army as a major general, and 
also permit the appointment of other 
chaplains to general rank. Some time 
before the declaration of war but after 
the expansion of the Army, we passed 
here a bill which permitted the desig- 
nation of the Chief of Chaplains as a 
brigadier general. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor there were approximately 1,500 
chaplains in the Army, At this time 
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there are approximately 7,000 of them 
in the Army. 

It was not the thought of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs at the time 
that bill was reported that it would limit 
the Chief of Chaplains to a brigadier 
generalship, but that he would come un- 
der the general provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, under which general 
officers may be appointed in time of war 
without reference to the number of au- 
thorizations. However, it now develops 
that the opinion exists that because of 
the fact we have specifically designated 
the Chief of Chaplains as a brigadier 
general, it would not be possible for the 
one holding that position to hold a higher 
rank than brigadier general. This is a 
limitation that we did not intend to place 
on the law at the time it was adopted, 
and this bill would cure tho present de- 
fect in that regard. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
there are about 7,500 chaplains in that 
branch of the service, 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. I said 
7,000. It is approximately that. The 
gentleman says 7,500. The number may 
have increased since I received my in- 
formation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is only one 
general officer? 

Mr. KILDAY. There is one brigadier 
general at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK, This will permit 
the appointment of other general offi- 
cers, which this service should receive? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. I be- 
lieve we would all agree that if there is 
one outstanding job that is being done 
by the military and naval services, it is 
in the chaplains’ branch, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the pres- 
ent national emergency and for 6 months 
after the termination thereof, the President 
shall be authorized to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, chap- 
lains as general officers of the Army of the 
United States in such numbers and grades as 
may be recommended by the Secretary of 
War. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, during the 
present war and for 6 months thereafter, the 
President shall be authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, the Chief of Chaplains to the temporary 
rank of major general, and chaplains as tem- 
porary general officers not above the grade 
of major general m such numbers as may be 
recommended by the Secretary of War. All 
officers so appointed shall be commissioned in 
the Army of the United States and shall re- 
ceive the pay and allowances of the grade to 
which temporarily appointed: Provided, That 
any appointment made under the provisions 
of this act may be vacated at any time by the 
President, and, if not sooner vacated, shall 
continue during the present war and 6 
months thereafter.” 


` The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Authorizing the appointment of the 
Chief of Chaplains to the temporary 
rank of major general, and for other 
purposes.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my ra- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a press release from the Tennessee Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of yesterday dealing with West Point, 
and further to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of yesterday dealing with the 
Montgomery Ward investigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein brief 
excerpts from an address delivered by 
Gilbert Montague before the Institute 
on Post-war Reconstruction, New York 
University, on the subject of the cartel. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the world began, men have turned to God 
for guidance when they realize their 
greatest needs. Never have they been 
disappointed. He has been pointed to as 
a mighty fortress by the great spiritual 
leaders of all time. He gives us strength 

kor our bodies, rest for our weary spirits, 
and peace to our troubled minds. He 
can and will give us strength, grace, and 
courage to carry on now. His Son said 
the earnest prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. Holy Writ records many 
incidents of mighty things accomplished 
by the united prayers and efforts of the 
people. 

Apparently D-day is drawing nigh, and 
the hour of invasion may be any hour. 
Many communities have set aside the in- 
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vasion hour to assemble in their churches 
to implore divine guidance and strength 
of arms to accomplish an early victory 
and bring about a lasting peace. Inas- 
much as the Nation rightfully locks to 
this House for leadership, I am today 
introducing a resolution for the House to 
take appropriate action when the news of 
the invasion comes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests. First, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Record and 
include therein a resolution passed by 
the Senate of the State of Ohio entitled 
“Provided, That the State of Ohio Be 
Recognized in the Naming of a Street in 
the Nation’s Capital and the Naming of 
a Battleship in Her Honor.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therewith an editorial in the Mansfield 
News Journal relative to the Beaver- 
Mahoning Canal proposal. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. Ramey] be allowed to 
extend his remarks on absentee voting 
by citizens of the State of Ohio, notwith- 
7 that the cost of printing is 

260. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] may 
extend his own remarks in two instances 
and in each case include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article on American fascism 
by David Lawrence, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD an article from this morning’s paper 
dealing with the island of Guam. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a resolution 
adopted by the Des Moines Association 
of Accident and Health Underwriters. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a radio address which I 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to add thereto 
a letter written to me by the Mechanic- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recor and to include 
therein an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times, entitled 
“The Truth About Liberty Ships.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an editorial published in the 
Worcester Evening Gazette, captioned 
“Whose attorney is Mr. Biddle?” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include a para- 
graph from a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have two unanimous consent re- 
quests. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Forp] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Record by including there- 
in a resolution from the American-Ital- 
ian Democratic Club. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein testimony given by Com- 
missioner Harry W. Bashore before the 
Committee of the Senate, with reference 
to H. R. 3961. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. ñ 

There was no objection. 


CAPT. ROBERT S. JOHNSON, NEW ACE OF 
ACES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House and to extend my re- 
marks by including therein excerpts 
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from an Associated Press dispatch from 
London. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been handed an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from London an- 
nouncing that Capt. Robert S. Johnson, 
of Lawton, Okla., a Thunderbolt pilot, 
today shot down 2 additional enemy 
planes over Germany, making 27 which 
he has bagged in all. Thus Robert S. 
Johnson has become the first American 
ace in the European theater to break 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s combat rec- 
ord of 26 kills in the First World War. 

I have known Capt. Robert S. Johnson 
since he was a small boy. He is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Johnson, of Law- 
ton, Okla., one of the well-known families 
in my State. He has resided at Lawton 
all his life. I knew him as a high-school 
boy, when he was president of the stu- 
dent council; as a member of the foot- 
ball squad and boxing team at the Cam- 
eron State Agricultural College at Law- 
ton. Captain Johnson is married and 
is 24 years of age. 

The new ace of aces is a fine, clean, 
wholesome, Christian gentleman whose 
personal life and conduct could well be 
emulated by every youth in the Nation. 

It will be recalled that only a few 
days ago Lt. Ernest Childers, of Broken 
Arrow, Okla., after receiving the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, lunched with 
the Oklahoma delegation here in the 
Capitol, at which time many Members of 
Congress had the honor of meeting him. 
Not many months ago Lieutenant Colonel 
Kegleman, of El Reno, Okla., then a cap- 
tain, electrified the world with his daring 
feats. So Oklahoma is “going to town” 
in the war effort. 

We hope that not too far in the dis- 
tant future that Capt. Robert S. John- 
son, who for some time has been eligible 
to come back to the United States, but 
has refused thus far to take his leave, 
will also return to his family and other 
loved ‘ones and friends, and that I shall 
have the honor and pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to Members of this body and 
others in the Nation’s Capital. 

Today's new’s dispatch, with reference 
to Captain Johnson, follows: 

From A UNITED STATES FIGHTER BASE In ENG- 
LAND, May 8.—Capt. Robert S. Johnson, Law- 
ton, Okla., a Thunderbolt pilot, shot down 2 
enemy planes over Germany today to boost 
his total to 27—all bagged in the air—and be- 
came the first American ace in the European 
theater to break Capt. Edward Rickenbacker's 
combat record of 26 aircraft kills in the First 
World War. 

Johnson thus tied the record set in the 
Southwest Pacific theater by Maj. Ricard I. 
Bong, 23, Poplar, Wis. 

In the European theater Capt. Don Gentile, 
Piqua, Ohio, now home on leave, holds the 
present record of enemy planes destroyed by 
an American pilot with a toal score of 30, of 
which 7 were destroyed on the ground. 

Johnson; a stubby, blond youngster, who 
asked for 25 additional hours of combat duty 
after completing his regular tour, and Major 
Bong are the only Americans bettering Rick- 
enbacker's mark strictly in air combat. 

Bong, a Lightning pilot, was the first to 
break that record, although Maj. Gregory 
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Boyington, Okanogan, Wash., now missing, 
and marine Maj. Joe Foss, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., 
who is not now on active flying duty, had 
equaled Rickenbacker’s 26 in their careers in 
the Pacific area. 2 

Bong also has nine probables which went 
down smoking, but were not seen to crash, 
and thus have not been tallied as planes 
destroyed. 

Johnson, who Is 24 years old, had brought 
his score to 25 by mid-April, including 6 
planes downed over Berlin. The location of 
his kills today was not disclosed immediately. 

He is regarded as a cool, deadly pilot, and 
is confident but not cocky about his flying 
ability. 

He once remarked that a fighter pilot 
needed good eyes and a good neck to survive, 
and “if you haven't these, you're a goner.” 

Johnson first flew solo in a plane when he 
was only 14 years old and obtained a civilian 
pilot license in 1939. He was a carpenter and 
woodworker before joining the Army. 

He was an amateur boxer also—he weighs 
165 pounds—and likes to talk in boxing terms. 
He disagrees with those who say that the 
enemy air force is destroyed or weakened to 
a point of defeat, for “this thing is like a 15- 
round fight, and in my opinion, we still have 
13 rounds to go.” 

“Any time you underestimate an oppo- 
nent,” he said recently, “you are going to get 
knocked on your backsides.” 

Young Johnson has been shot up three 
times and his fellow fiyers credit his courage 
and fiying skill with keeping him alive. 

He thinks that Nazi pilots are “no better 
or no worse than American,” but believes they 
lack initiative. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have per- 
mission to address the House tomorrow 
for 30 minutes at the conclusion of the 
regular business and any orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in two instances. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to insert therewith a news- 
paper article and some observations 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a statement 
made by me at a press conference, 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include a letter and an editorial, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. s 

There was no objection. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have not 
taken up much of the time of the House 
te discuss the Senate amendments re- 
stricting the activities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. But since that propo- 
sition has gone to conference, I vant to 
appeal to the House conferees not to 
agree to any amendment which would 
hamstring the T. V. A. in any way. 

I was coauthor of the bill that created 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I have 
fought its battles from the very begin- 
ning. It has wrought the greatest de- 
velopment of ancient or modern times. 
It has brought new life to a great sec- 
tion of the country, reduced light and 
power rates tu their proper levels, and 
furnished a-yardstick for the rest of the 
Nation. From the T. V. A. has sprung 
our rural electrification program which 
has spread through the Nation, and 
brought to the farmers of the country the 
greatest benefits they have ever enjoyed. 

In the T. V. A. area today there are 
more war materials being produced per- 
haps than in any other area in the world. 

The T. V. A. is contributing more to the 
war effort than almost any other insti- 
tution under the shining sun. 

It would be a serious mistake to adopt 
amendments that would hamstring or 
cripple the T. V. A., especially at this 
time when it is carrying out the greatest 
program ever developed for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question but what the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has made a 
marked contribution for the betterment 
not only of the area it is serving but 
of the entire country. I can remember 
when the bill establishing that Authority 
was up, the main cry against it was that 
it constituted socialism. Many people, 
in good faith, made that cry and enter- 
tained that fear. It is just the contrary. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
an incentive for the production and de- 
velopment of private industry. It has 
done a real job and has served a real 
purpose and it has a tremendous future 
in which it can make even greater con- 
tributions than it has in the past for the 
development of the free enterprise that 
America stands for, a free enterprise not 
of 50 years ago, but a free enterprise con- 
sistent with the economic conditions that 
exist today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(By unanimous consent Mr. COMPTON 


and Mr. Gatuincs received permission to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD.) 
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AUTHORIZATIONS FOR RESERVATIONS 
FOR RESERVOIRS, LEVEES, AND FLOOD 
WALLS FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 517, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed 3 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and tanking minority member of 
the Committee on Flood Control, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, > 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of the time to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FisxH]. 

I now yield myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, this rule which comes be- 
fore the House with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Rules 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4485)—the flood-control bill. 
I shall not attempt at this time, in dis- 
cussing the rule, to go into the merits of 
the bill itself, leaving that for the Flood 
Control Committee; but I would like to 
briefly discuss the rule and the underly- 
ing principles back of the consideration 
of this flood-control bill. 

This is an open rule. The bill for 
which the rule provides, comes to the 
House in the established way and in ac- 
cord with the policy of the House. It 
has been, and is customary for a flood- 
control bill to be presented authorizing 
the Chief of Engineers to make a survey 
and to determine the value of any flood- 
control project. In determining the val- 
u> of any flood-control project the pri- 
mary consideration has been the value of 
the project. That is to say, no project 
has been considered as worthy of adop- 
tion if the cost exceeds the benefits, 
Thereafter, matters of this kind are re- 
ferred to the district engineer, the man 
on the ground. If it receives a favorable 
report from him it goes to the division 
engineer. Eventually it goes to the Board 
of Rivers and Harbors in Washington, 
where it is reviewed by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and if it is approved by the Chief 
of Engineers, the report is then filed with 
Congress and referred to the Committee 
on Flood Control, which procedure has 
been followed in this case. 

After extensive hearings the Flood 
Control Committee has reported the bill 
to the House. The bill is one of the most 
comprehensive, if not the most compre- 
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hensive flood-control measure reported 
to the House up to this date.- It seeks in 
and by its terms to provide a comprehen- 
sive plan and program of flood relief and 
to provide among other things, a reser- 
voir of worth while, worthy projects for 
consideration after the war, to provide 
worth-while improvements, and at the 
same time to provide employment. 

Prior to 1936 the flood-control policy 
of the Congress was for the most part, 
limited to the Mississippi and the Sacra- 
mento Rivers. In 1936, as the member- 
ship will remember, a general policy was 
adopted by the Congress and a Nation- 
wide bill was reported. In 1937 another 
bill was reported which was.confined, for 
the most part, to the lower Ohio River. 
In 1938 another comprehensive, Nation- 
wide flood-control bill was reported, and 
in 1941 the last flood-control bill was 
passed by the Congress, the 1941 bill be- 
ing the last bill passed before the con- 
sideration of the bill which comes before 
the House today. 

In approving the 1941 bill, the Presi- 
dent stated that he would make no rec- 
ommendations for the carrying out of 
the provisions authorized in the 1941 bill 
during the war. The same policy, of 
course, will be followed with respect to 
the present bill, with one or two slight 
exceptions. The purpose of H. R. 4485 
is to provide essential authorization 
which will make possible the immediate 
consideration of proper and timely ap- 
propriation measures when the stress and 
strain of the war is out of the way. 

It will be noted that the rule makes 
reference to the fact that all points of 
order against the bill are waived. Those 
are of very slight importance, but for the 
information of the House I call attention 
to page 4, line 21. The words “hereto- 
fore or,” appearing thereat, refer to ap- 
propriations which would be subject to 
a point of order if the rule did not spe- 
cifically waive the point. In substance, 
the bill provides that any funds on hand, 
heretofore appropriated, may be used, 
even during the war, solely for the pur- 
pose of making preliminary plans and in- 
vestigations, compiling specifications, 
and matters of that kind. In other 
words, if any Member should introduce a 
bill to determine whether or not a flood- 
control improvement should be made in 
his district, the funds would be available 
to make the investigation, and for no 
other purpose. 

On the very last page of the bill, page 
30, there is also an exception, which 
might be subject to a point of order, 
which provides that the Secretary of 
Agriculture can use up to $100,000 in any 
one year, out of moneys heretofore ap- 
propriated, to take care of emergency 
damage. That is to say, particularly in 
the western part of the country it fre- 
quently happens that, with the heavy 
rains, great landslides, boulders, and 
what not come down and endanger towns 
and traffic. This section provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture can make 
emergency repairs up to but not exceed- 
ing $100,000 in any one year. 

I do not think there is any controversy 
about the rule, and, as I stated before, 
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it comes to the House with the unani- 
mous endorsement of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extends my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. s 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SLAUGHTER] who has just spoken. He 
made a very able presentation. He is 
a new member of the Rules Committee, 
and evidently he has made a thorough 
study of the bill before the House and 
has presented the facts in a very concise 
and able manner, 

Mr. Speaker, there was no opposition 
to this bill, H. R. 4485, in the Rules Com- 
mittee, It is a bill authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on riv- 
ers and harbors for flood control and 
other purposes. As was so well pointed 
out, it waives certain points of order, 

This bill provides an authorization of 
$800,00C,000 for flood control. That is 
the basic reason given for the items in 
the bill, but funds may be used under 
provisions of the bill for navigation, 
reclamation, and irrigation projects. 

Prior to 1938 the States were trying to 
carry out through State compacts, flood- 
control supervision. Now, since we 
adopted the law of 1938, the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up all the money—100 per- 
cent, to control floods. 

Mr. Speaker, there is very little in 
this bill in behalf of the great Empire 
State of New York. I could find very 
few items that affect New York at all. 
I have, however, received a letter from 
a constituent of mine in regard to a 
project in Vermont, which letter I de- 
sire to read. I call this particular proj- 
ect to the attention of the membership 
and hope it will be thoroughly discussed. 
I am not familiar with it but certain 
charges are made in the letter and I 
believe the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr, PLUMLEY] probably has full knowl- 
edge of the facts and will present them 
to the House in due course. 

This letter is dated May 6, 1944, and is 
addressed to me by a constituent, Mr. D. 
W. DeWitt, of Walton, N. Y. The letter 
reads as follows: 

Watton SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

Walton, N. V., May 6, 1944. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washtngton, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I note by the papers that H. R. 
4485 will come up for a vote probably next 
week. I am very much opposed to the 
Williamsville (Vt.) project which is included 
in this bill and I want you to use your efforts 
to have this eliminated from the bill. 

I used to live in Newfane and Brattleboro, 
Vt., and I know just what this project is 
going to mean to the entire West River Val- 
ley. It would not be so bad if this was simply 
a flood-control project and they planned to 
construct a dry dam which have been most 
successful in the territory around Mont- 
pelier, Vt. This is not a flood-control project 
at all but a power project which the ad- 
ministration is trying to put over on the 
people of southeastern Vermont. It is one 
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of the biggest frauds which I have ever seen 
sponsored in the guise of flood control. 

I hope that I may have your assurance 
that you will do everything you can to have 
the Williamsville project eliminated. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. DEWITT, 


As I said, Mr. Speaker, I am not at all 
familiar with this project. This bill is 
supposed to be a flood-control bill and 
not a power-project bill. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, the very distin- 
guished Representative [Mr. PLUMLEY], 
will in his time explain this project. I 

have no knowledge of the facts except as 
contained in the letter which states spe- 
cifically that it is not a flood-control 
project but a power project. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1½ additional minutes. 

I feel therefore that it is only fair the. 
House should have all the facts before it 
acts on the bill and this particular proj- 
ect. Mr. Speaker, I am merely calling 
the attention of the membership on both 
sides of the House as well as the com- 
mittee to the fact that if it is a power 
and not a fiood-control project and is 
opposed by the people of that district it 
should be stricken from the bill. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes to the House with a unanimous re- 
port from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I shall undertake to 
discuss this measure in my time under 
general debate rather than under the 
rule. 

Mr. FISH. Could the gentleman from 
Vermont tell me whether this opposition 
by one of my constituents is warranted, 
and as to whether it is a power project or 
fiood-control project? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The opposition is 
warranted. 

Mr. FISH. That is all I wanted to 
know; therefore, if opposition is war- 
ranted I hope the House will consider 
this particular project seriously. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I want to add also that 
I believe the opposition is warranted. 

Mr. FISH. The statement of both 
these distinguished Members of the 
House support the contention of my con- 
stituent: I trust therefore at the proper 
time that a fight will be made on it and 
all the facts presented. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. CLASON. I should like to call the 
gentleman's attention to the proviso on 
page 1 of the bill, Connecticut River 
Basin, on the question of whether or not 
there should be any power in this dam 
at the Williamsville site. A proviso was 
put right in there that neither this au- 
thorization nor previous authorizations 
shall be construed to authorize the con- 
struction of a high dam at the Williams- 
ville site; in other words, in order to 
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have power the height of the dam would 
have to be increased by 75 feet. The 
committee after hearing the witnesses 
decided to eliminate power from this site 
and therefore put in this provision for 
the specific purpose that they cannot 
have the 75 additional feet of height on 
that dam. Power therefore is eliminated 
and the dam will be constructed for flood 
control only. 

Mr. FISH. I hope the gentleman is 
correct, but I suppose that will be de- 
bated upon the floor at the proper time 
and that the House wili then decide 
what it should do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL], 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, practically every district in the 
State of New York has at one time or an- 
other in the past been threatened and 
ravaged by floods, My district, which is 
at the confluence of the Susquehanna 
and the Chenango Rivers is certainly one 
outstanding example of this. Every 
once in a while the Chenango River gets 
on a rampage and comes down at a ter- 
rific rate from its source and, meeting 
tre Susquehanna River, produces a bad 
situation to the people in my particular 
area. 

The Whitney Point Dam project which 
was instituted about 10 years ago did a 
great deal to remedy the trouble at the 
junction of the Chenango and Susque- 
hanna Rivers. This plan, however, and 
unfortunately, harnesses only the Che- 
nango River because it takes several trib- 
utaries of the Chenango and checks their 
flow. It does not improve the Susque- 
hanna menace however. Although 
fiood walls were erected at Binghamton, 
which is at the junction of these two 
rivers, they have done little good. A few 
miles farther down the river at Johnson 
City, Endicott, and Vestal the low- 
lauds along the banks of the Susque- 
hanna are still flooded every year with a 
great deal of accompanying property 
damage iu the central and greater Endi- 
cott area on the one side of the Susque- 
hanna and in the Vestal area on the 
other. I will say also that no substan- 
tial remedy has ever been offered by the 
Army engineers for whatever happens in 
this area during floodtime. For that 
reason I am thinking very seriously of 
asking for £ “ditional funds in this bill 
when the proper time comes, funds to 
improve this Endicott area which is so 
greatly in need of some sort of remedy. 

I should say in passing that the Whit- 
ney Poirt Dam project previously re- 
ferred to has been of much value to the 
vicinity of my home city of Binghamton 
but it has not helped farther down the 
river. There are various theories which 
the Army engineers should consider put- 
ting into practice. One of them is 
dredging, which local flood-conirol 
groups advocate. 

A great deal of the sediment of the 
Susquehanna and Chenango piles up at 
points around the Endicott area and has 
formed islands. It has caused the regu- 
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lar overflowing of the Susquehanna in 
these places and inundating lowlands 
where valuable property is located. Un- 
fortunately to date nothing has been 
done to remedy the difficulty. I have 
talked with several of the Army engi- 
neers about this matter. I personally 
believe, which belief is shared by many 
of the residents in that area, that dredg- 
ing could be done effectively. 

It costs money to do dredging and it 
costs money to build flood walls. For 
these reasons it will require extra money 
in this bill for Endicott and vicinity to 
accomplish any degree of effective pro- 
tection from the Susquehanna River. 
I ask the House and the committee to 
give careful consideration to the matter 
because the people of this area have suf- 
fered year after year. It is not a ques- 
tion of suffering every 5 or 10 years, it 


is a case of suffering every single year 


when the Susquehanna overflows its 
banks at that point and a lot o? property 
is damaged. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional. minute. Will 
he yield to me? y 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question because he repre- 
sents part of the district today that had 
been assigned to me. Does this flood- 
control measure in any way affect Dela- 
ware County which is now a part of my 
district, formerly a part of the gentle- 
man’s district? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
Susquehanna rises in Oswego County. 
It comes down and flows through Che- 
nango County. It does not strike Dela- 
ware County at any appreciable point 
except around the village of Sidney, 
where some steps have been taken, I 
think, with effect. The Delaware River 
is the principal river in the county the 
gentleman refers to. The Susquehanna 
River is limited to mainly Otsego, Che- 
nango, and Broome Counties in New 
York State and that area is affected more 
than any other point. It is my sincere 
hope that something will be done about it 
right away for the sake of the people of 
Johnson City, Endicott, Vestal, and that 


vicinity. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentieman has expired. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6% 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Wolcorr.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that we should proceed rather cau- 
tiously in respect to bills of this nature. 
The thing which is disturbing the Amer- 
ican people and this Congress as much as 
anything else is the effect of a possible 
$300,000,000,000 debt on our post-war 
economy. We are in no position today to 
say whether we need $810,000,000 of con- 
struction for the purpose of taking up the 
slack caused by unemployment or $80,- 
000,000,000. This Congress should keep 
itself in a position where it can legislate 
for the post-war period when we reach 
it. There is a formula to which many 
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subscribe that national income has a 
certain relationship to the construction 
of durable goods, It has been said that 
the construction of durable goods is 
about 16 percent of national income, and 
if we maintain a national income of be- 
tween one hundred and twenty-five and 
one hundred and thirty-five billion dol- 
lars, public works being a part of durable 
goods construction, then we must gage 
this post-war economy and our national 
income upon the amount which we au- 
thorize for the durable-goods industries, 
including public construction, no more, 
understand, then is necessary to create 
the base upon which our post-war econ- 
omy can build a structure to maintain a 
national income sufficient to carry this 
great burden, 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the passage of this bill will invite other 
proposals similar to this. Wednesday 
morning the Roads Committee meets in 
executive session to determine the ad- 
visability of reporting an authorization 
for $3,000,000,000 for construction of 
roads and highways for our post-war 
needs. The Roads Committee has 
studied this for weeks and months, yet 
we do not know what the needs in the 
post-war world are going to be; so it is 
rather embarrassing to have these bills 
come in here at a time when the post-war 
economic condition is as nebulous as it 
is at the present time. These are more 
or less commitments. If the project is 
instituted, if the planning is done, if the 
surveys are made, then, of course, we are 
morally bound to appropriate the money 
for the construction of them. 

I want to call your attention also to the 
fact that this bill provides not only for 
flood control but provides that under the 
authority of this act all of these au- 
thorizations may be used to develop 
power projects. These authorizations 
may be used also to construct, maintain, 
and operate recreation facilities, con- 
servation facilities, and other facilities 
which, of course, is so all-embracive, and 
is not restrictive in any manner, that the 
authorization in this bill could be used 
for construction of anything which the 
War Department determines to be a 
facility. The only limitation upon these 
facilities is that they must be advan- 
tageous to the interests of the United 
States and we have absolutely nothing to 
say in this bill as to whether they shall 
be considered in the interest of the 
United States or not, 

We are expected to adopt this bill on 
the premise also that it is necessary for 
the national security. If these projects 
are essential to the national security 
then they should be constructed im- 
mediately and not after the war. 

The bill goe on further to say that we 
should construct these projects so that 
we will have an adequate reservoir of 
useful, worthy public works for the post- 
war construction program. We do not 
know at the present time whether this 
bill will be ample. We do not know any- 
thing about our post-war period. For 
these reasons I come to you with the 
thought that if you pass this bill, you 
will have a $3,000,000,000 bill reported 
out of a committee for the post-war con- 
struction of highways. You may expect 
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another bill providing billions for irri- 
gation and other projects. We must take 
the responsibility because this country is 
broke today and the people of this 
country are looking for retrenchment in 
nonessential expenditures, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SapatH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, notwith- 
standing that this rule making in order 
a bill authorizing the expenditure of 
over $800,000,000 for flood control to pro- 
tect localities and sections in nearly 
every State of the Union from floods and 
which also carries large sums for river 
improvements, the constructions of ba- 
sins and dams, I have not heard a single 
gentleman rise on the other side to op- 
pose this tremendous expenditure ar to 
criticize what they generally delight in 
terming “bureaucratic administration” 
for authorizing the expenditures of most 
of these funds in States for purposes 
which up to a few years ago they were 
obliged to finance themselves. Strange- 
ly, I have not heard opposition voiced by 
those Members who generally criticize 
that too much money is being spent by 
the Government and that the proposed 
authorizations of these large expendi- 
tures will be in violation of States’ rights. 
This reminds me of the great fight years 
ago on Muscle Shoals when the gentle- 
men on the other side and sone on this 
side, including the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], insisted upon and 
urged the sale of that great project to 
Henry Ford or other private interests; 
and I recall even up to 3 or 4 years ago 
that some of you criticized and found 
fault whenever an appropriation was 
proposed for the improvement or en- 
largement of that great project. I ob- 
served a very fine editorial appearing in 
the Chicago Times of yesterday, May 7, 
entitled “Green Is the Valley” with re- 
spect to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and I am sure it will be most interesting 
and enlightening to the membership and 
the country. I insert it at this point as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 


Greer Is THE VALLEY 


By now it is conceded even by those who 
violently opposed it that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority—T. V. A—is a boon to the 
Nation at least with respect to the war effort. 

This is chiefly because of the tremendous 
quantity of electricity, desperately needed for 
war work, that T. V. A. has made available. 

In the production of aluminum alone, 
T. V. A. may almost be said to have justified 
the investment. The manufacture of alumi- 
num is largely a question of electricity, and 
aluminum means airplanes for victory. 
Without T. V. A. airplane production would 
have been considerably impeded. Its power 
also makes possible the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, chemicals, and other munitions, all 
helping the Nation to take the offensive in 
the war. 

But in the 11 years since its authorization 
by Congress, as one of the major accomplish- 
ments of the Roosevelt administration, 
T. V. A. has done far more than merely con- 
vert the power of the Tennessee River into 
electricity. It has begun a physical, indus- 
trial, and even social regeneration of a great 
region of the Nation, the valley of the Ten- 
nessee that lies in seven States, All of it 
lies within the American pattern, 
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“{NFLATION"—OF MEN'S LIVES—IS WELCOME 


It is a project that expands the way of liv- 
ing for people. For T. V. A. has brought new 
vitality to a region where life was mainly 
drab and hard, a reflection of wasteful and 
inadequate use of natural resources. It has 
contributed functions by which Americans 
may more successfully enjoy the pursuit of 
happiness, 

This is made plain by David E. Lilienthal, 
formerly a Chicago lawyer, now Chairman of 
the Authority, in a dramatic new book, 
T. V. A—Democracy on the March. 

Here are some of the things that T. V. A. 
is and has done, which will be news to those 
who consider it solely in terms of hydro- 
electric power: 

It has brought new industries—privately 
operated—to the Valley, heretofore almost 
wholly agricultural. These mean initiative, 
jobs, and security which thousands of the 
inhabitants of the region never knew before. 

It is a great agricultural project. It has 
stepped up production, through relating use 
of land to the development of the river, 
through soil treatment, and by the large-scale 
“demonstration farming,” showing how to 
get the most out of the land without destroy- 
ing its fertility. Land in the region that was 
once barren and scrawny is now productive 
and green. Bringing electricity to the farms 
has helped. 

T. V. A. is a great conservation project—as 
American as Teddy Roosevelt. It carries on 
reforestation and a continuous battle against 
soil erosion. It is a flood- control project. 
Not only does the river serve the people now; 
it has lost its ability to go on rampages that 
almost annually destroyed lives and prop- 
erty. 
It is a transportation project, providing 
cheaper and quicker navigation of the river. 
It is a recreation project. A region without 
natural lakes now has many man-made lakes, 
which have opened a new world of sport for 
the people. A large-scale fishing industry is 
a byproduct of the lakes. Thousands of 
acres along the river shore are devoted to 
public parks. 


PEOPLE AND LAND PART OF A UNITY 


These things are transforming the valley 
physically, but their real meaning, as Mr. 
Lilienthal emphasizes, is their effect on hu- 
man beings. People live on and from the 
land. Rivers are a part of a natural unity, 
which includes the pecple. As he says, “Ev- 
erywhere what happens to the land, the for- 
ests and the water determines what hap- 
pens to the people.” 

What has happened to the Tennessee Val- 
ley, he shows, has increased the incomes of 
the people, helped them get better homes, 
improved their health, expanded their cul- 
tural interests, eased their lives. An Ala- 
bama newspaper summed up the real change, 
however, with this: 

“We can write of great dame * è of 
the building of home-grown industry and of 
electricity at last coming to the farms of 
thousands. * Yet the significant ad- 
vance has been made in the thinking of a 
people. They are no longer afraid. They have 
caught the vision of their own powers.” 

T. V. A. is democracy on the march— 
toward a better life based on intelligent, 
imaginative effort. It gives a glimpse of what 
can be done when science and technology 
are used to cooperate with and also to con- 
trol nature to make it serve mankind. Its 
duplication in other valleys, not only in 
America but in other parts of the world, may 
well help solve some of the problems which 
have prevented global peace. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen from New 
York (Mr. Fis] stated a few minutes 
ago that his great State does not derive 
any benefit or aid under the provisions 
of the proposed bill. May I call his at- 
tention to pages 10, 31, 32, and 33 of the 


1944 


report which shows the many projects 
authorized in his State. 

Mr. FISH. They are very small proj- 
ects. You put them all together and 
you have half a project. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the committee 
gave New York everything which was 
needed and to which it was entitled. 

Yes, we have been spending millions 
in Nebraska and other Middle Western 
States to relieve Dust Bow] sufferers and 
to protect against future dust storms and 
it is unfortunate that the memories of 
some of the Members are so short that 
they do not recollect the benefits and 
help given to other sections of the coun- 
try which, of course, required expendi- 
tures. 

Instead of acknowledging and being 
grateful for the spending of this money in 
the interests of the States and certain 
areas, I observe a continuous harping on 
the part of some members coming from 
the benefited regions that money appro- 
priated by the Government has been ex- 
pended by bureaucrats for unnecessary 
or questioned purposes and never give 
credit for the good that has been done 
and for the prosperity that has been 
brought to the Nation. In past years 
whenever a river and harbor bill or flood 
control bill was passed it was generally 
referred to as a “pork-barrel measure” 
and I must admit that they were gener- 
ally enacted under a “pork barrel” ad- 
ministration. Under President Roose- 
velt, as is known, such appropriations 
have been eliminated and today before 
any appropriations for these improve- 
ments are voted a favorable report and 
recommendation are made by the Corps 
of Engineers. While they are not 100 
percent right in their recommendations, 
nevertheless they give painstaking and 
conscientious study before reporting on 
the advisability of authorizing an appro- 
priation for a project and not until they 
are satisfied that it is necessary and will 
be helpful and beneficial. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past 8 or 10 years 
the Government has been spending 
money to relieve unemployment, to help 
business and for various purposes to 
bring prosperity back to the Nation. 
Appropriations of moneys have been 
made by the Government for projects in 
States that should have been properly 
borne by the States themselves, but I 
have failed to see any Member rise to 
object that the rights of the States were 
being infringed upon or to object to the 
Government expending money for 
needed safeguards as this bill provides. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Vermont, 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I just could not sit 
here and listen to the gentleman’s state- 
ment to the effect that State rights had 
not been violated, because to do that 
would be to violate my conscience. I 
do not care to make too much of an 
argument about it, but nevertheless, 
when certain States of this Nation enter 
into compacts, and for purely political 
and partisan reasons they are absolutely 
3 it is nothing else than a viola- 

on. 
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Mr. SABATH. I wish to say that my 
State is not receiving a great deal 
through this bill, and I am not complain- 
ing because I believe the committee has 
been extremely fair. 


DEBT LIMIT BILL 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that beginning on 
Wednesday next it may be in order to 
consider the bill (H. R. 4464) to increase 
the debt limit of the United States; that 
there shall be not to exceed 4 hours of 
debate, to be confined to the bill, and 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
myself and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an article by Will 
Kennedy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR RESERVOIRS, 
LEVEES, AND WALLS FOR FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] 3 minutes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, when we 
were considering the so-called simplifi- 
cation tax bill on last Thursday I pointed 
out that personal income taxes for the 
first 9 months of this fiscal year 
amounted to upward of $12,000,000,000. 
Of course, there will be a material in- 
crease in addition to that when the col- 
lections for the balane% of the fiscal year 
are added. I made the charge that the 
pending bill was a revenue bill. Since 
that time I have verified some of my 
observations and am convinced more 
than ever that the so-called simplifica- 
tion bill is a revenue bill. It will pro- 
vide new revenue from the personal in- 
come taxes upward of $2,000,000,000 as 
against a loss claimed by its proponents 
of $60,000,000. 

By reducing the personal exemption 
of approximately 20,000,000 taxpayers— 
the figure is official—by $200 each there 
will be created additional taxable in- 
come of $4,000,000,000. Taxed at the 
minimum rate of 20 percent surtax and 
3 percent normal tax, this increased 
taxable income will produce $920,000,- 
000. The Treasury admits $300,000,000. 
This item will be further increased by 
the limitations placed on the use of this 
exemption. 

By increasing the surtax rates there 
will result additional revenue of at least 
$750,000,000. 

These estimates are conservative; also, 
they do not take into consideration any 
income from those whose taxes will be 
increased by reason of the reduction of 
the personal exemption placing them in 


the higher brackets, nor do they include 
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any surtax income from those of the 
9,000,000 Victory taxpayers who have 
never paid surtaxes before, but who will 
now be included in that category. 

These new rates and adjustments will 
apply to income for the current calendar 
year, The bill makes them retroactive to 
January 1, 1944. The withholding fea- 
tures which the above manipulations.are 
intended to implement are not effective 
until January 1, 1945. Hence all re- 
ceipts for 1944 will be velvet. 

The claim is that increases in the sur- 
tax rates and reduction in personal ex- 
emptions are necessary incident to sim- 
plification to offset increases in depend- 
ents’ allowances of $290,000,000, losses by 
reason of the integration of the Victory 
tax of $240,000,000, and losses created by 
the standard deduction allowance 
amounting to $370,000,000. Accepting 
the figures as correct and making ample 
allowance, the new revenue under this 
bill will exceed $2,000,000,000. Addition- 
al revenue will be realized from the po- 
ae of the devices created by the 

ill. 

This is in strong contrast with the 
claim that the Treasury by reason of the 
adoption of the bill in its present form 
will suffer a loss of $60,000,000. 

It is also significant to note the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of the Treasury 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means when he was seeking $6,500,000,- 
000 of additional revenue. He recom- 
mended the repeal of the Victory tax, the 
lowering of the personal exemptions, in- 
creased rates, and the repeal of the 
earned-income credit. The pattern at 
that time, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury was seeking an increase in 
taxes of $6,500,000,000, is very similar to 
that incorporated in the simplification 
bill. In the first instance the plea was 
for more revenue. Now, it is for simpli- 
fication without substantially changing 
the number of taxpayers or the revenue 
yield under existing law. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BIsHOP] 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission says that 
with the great Mississippi River levee 
system rapidly approaching completion, 
the control of the meander of the river 
has become the most urgent and difficult 
problem confronting those responsible 
for the safety of the valley and the main- 
tenance of free, easy, and unobstructed 
navigation. 

This, I am sure, you will find on page 
13 of the report. It tells about the dis- 
trict which I represent at the present 
time being under waier. 

It is estimated that a million and a 
half acres of land are flooded by the Mis- 
sissippi and its brim-full tributaries, the 
Illinois and Missouri Rivers. 

From the Gorham, Jacob, and Minert 
sections of southern Illinois over 1,100 
people were moved without the loss of a 
single life. When the levee broke around 
Ware and Wolf Lake, the people were 
evacuated without loss of life. Many 
had already moved from their homes 
and livestock had been transferred to 
places of safety, 
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It is expected that farmers will be 
afraid to plant another crop this year as 
the lowlands will probably flood again 
later. 

I bring to your attention that these 
particular levees and dams were repaired 
last year. This is the largest flood they 
have had in that area in the past 100 
years. 

This piece of legislation is imperative 
to these people who need and deserve 
assistance. 

I also want to tahe this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House and the American 
people the grand job being done by the 
United States Coast Guard, the Federal 
troops, State militia, and the civilian 
volunteers. A word of commendation 
should also go to the American Red Cross 
and the Salvation Army for their fine 
work. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
MonprtT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
ordinarily considered that a bill of this 
type, on flood control, is a bill of ex- 
penditures, I think we can just as cor- 
rectly discuss this legislation as though 
it were in fact a revenue bill, because 
flood control is a means both of saving 
expenditures to this Republic and, due to 
the fact that so many multiple-purpose 
dams are being built and provided, of 
increasing the revenue which this coun- 
try can later collect in the form of taxes. 

Before discussing this legislation any 
further, however, I wish to pay my per- 
sonal respects to the splendid House 
Committee on Flood Control. I have 
frequently during the past 4 or 5 years 
been before that committee as a wit- 
ness or sat in the committee room as 
a “kibitzer” watching it function. I 
know of no committee, although the 
House of Representatives is blessed by 
many hard-working, intelligent, and able 
committees, which approaches its work 
more systematically and painstakingly 
than the Committee on Flood Control. I 
know of no committee chairman who is 
more sincere, more courageous, and bet- 
ter informed on the responsibilities pre- 
sented to his particular group than the 
amiable but very determined gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. I 
think this House can so far in accepting 
the recommendations of a committee 
and a committee chairman who habit- 
ually down through the years have ap- 
proached their work with this systematic 
and statesmanlike attitude. 

In discussing H. R. 4485, as a Repre- 
sentative from the First District of the 
State of South Dakota, I am naturally 
interested particularly in the project 
which deals with the Missouri River, 
which flows through my State all the way 
from north to south. But as a Member 
of the House of Representatives I am 
equally interested in the other projects, 
because this bill is of tremendous value 
to the country as a whole. 

I have spent some time studying not 
only the specific proposals. for the Mis- 
sour! River, which begin on page 12 of 
the bill, but the other proposals encom- 
passed in the entire omnibus flood-con- 
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trol bill. It seems to me we should keep 
clearly in mind that when we deal with 
a flood-control measure of this kind we 
are not simply orating about post-war 
planning but are actually engaging in 
specific and tangible post-war planning. 
Here is something tangible, here is some- 
thing practicable, here is a post-war en- 
gineering program of river improvement 
which, if authorized, as I hope it will be 
in this legislation, will enable this coun- 
try to get busy immediately after the war 
to take up the slack of unemployment 
and to correct some of the serious evils 
which have been plaguing this Republic 
since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am sure we all 
have high regard for the gentleman's 
opinion. I wonder if he feels that the 
provision on page 2, line 24, where au- 
thorization is given to the Chief of Engi- 
neers under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of War to construct, maintain, 
and operate recreation, conservation, 
and other facilities, is a change from the 
present law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; that is an amend- 
ment, and a very commendable one, 
written into this legislation and showing 
a growing tendency on the part of this 
Government to give additional consid- 
eration to conservation. It is my hope 
that the policy outlined in section 3 of 
the bill which emphasizes the opportuni- 
ties for sound conservation developments 
will hereafter be included in all river- 
control legislation. 

I want to say at this point that, unlike 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcort], who seems somewhat worried 
about that provision, to me that is a very 
commendable policy, because as we con- 
serve our natural resources, as we make 
available new recreational areas, as we 
learn to cooperate more intelligently with 
Nature and her great resources, we con- 
tribute not only to the health and to the 
happiness of this Republic but to its pros- 
perity and to its wealth as well. 

In dealing with flood control we are 
engaging in the challenging business of 
taking a destructive force, which de- 
stroys wealth and kills people and 
robs homes of their livelihood, and mak- 
ing it a constructive force. I know of 
nothing which should appeal more to the 
Members of this legislative body than 
an opportunity to change destructive 
forces into constructive powers. We do 
that in harnessing floods and utilizing 
the waters for constructive purposes. 

I do not at all share the worry of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTT], that this is a dangerous piece of 
legislation. It seems to me it is very wise 
and economically sound post-war plan- 
ning. It is the type of legislation to 
which this Congress should speedily de- 
vote itself not only in the field of water 
utilization and flood control but in other 
aspects of the great economic probiem 
confronting this country. I am happy 
that this committee has brought before 
us something we can actually do now 
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from the standpoint of meeting the post- 
war problems confronting this country. 

I do agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WoLcorr I, however, that 
we are facing some terrifically challeng- 
ing financial problems after this war. I 
want to pursue that problem a little 
bit further. I would say to the gentle- 
man, How do you meet a financial prob- 
lem as a Government? You cannot re- 
pudiate your debts. We do not want to 
meet them by inflation. Consequently, 
we have to raise the tax money either by 
increasing the tax schedules or by ex- 
panding the base of taxation. This legis- 
lation gives us an opportunity to extend 
the base of taxation. It enables us to 
meet this problem by broadening the 
base of taxation so that present revenue 
schedules will raise an increased amount 
of money for the Federal Treasury. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Thank you, sincerely, 
We have been advised by experts who 
have examined all of this evidence that 
the creation alone of the flood-control 
and irrigation projects proposed along 
the Missouri River, starting on page 12, 
will add a forty-ninth State to the Union, 
a forty-ninth State to help pay the taxes, 
a forty-ninth State to help take up the 
lag of employment, a forty-ninth State 
to assume its share of the great burden 
of debt which this country is going to 
have after the war. That, it you please, 
is wise economy. That, if you please, is 
why I say this could be considered a rev- 
enue bill, because these multiple-purpose 
dams not only eliminate the annual ex- 
penditures now caused in order to cor- 
rect the damuges of floods, but they in 
turn can be used with very little addi- 
tional expense to generate power with 
which we can turn the wheels of indus- 
try. They can be used to make naviga- 
tion available where navigation is feasi- 
ble and necessary. They can be used 
and I emphasize this because it is the 
most important of all—to provide irriga- 
tion in a great section of the agricultural 
Midwest which now has short crops in 
some seasons and no crops in others be- 
cause of a lack of water. By using the 
water held back from the floods to irri- 
gate these semiarid sections we are in 
turn making an economic contribution to 
this Republic by giving the farmers of 
that area the crops, the livestock, and 
the production necessary to assume their 
proper burden of taxation. 

So I commend to this body the adop- 
tion of this rule and the passage of this 
legislation in the shape and the form 
recommended by the members of the 
Committee on Flood Control, who have 
given it such careful ana analytical 
study. 

In conclusion let me say a few words 
about the section of H. R. 4485 dealing 
with the Missouri River Basin. It is 
found beginning on page 12. It pro- 
vides for the authorization of $200,000,- 
000 for the initial construction on a plan 
of improvement of the Missouri River 
area for flood control, irrigation, power 
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development, navigation, and other pur- 
poses substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 475, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 
It happens that I have been attending 
meetings and discussing plans for flood 
control and river improvement on the 
Missouri River since 1929. Last sum- 
mer, in company with Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, 
of South Dakota; Col. Lewis A. Pick, of 
the United States Army engineers; 
Mr. W. G. Sloan, engineer with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation; and others, I vis- 
ited all eight States of the Missouri River 
area. From out of these years of study 
and work and this series of meetings I 
can tell you, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, that this program has the over- 
whelming support of the people of the 
eight States comprising the Missouri 
Valley area. 7 

On the 1st of May the Bureau of Recla- 
mation made a report to Congress com- 
prising a comprehensive engineering 
study of the water resources of this same 
area. I have this report in my office. I 
have devoted many hours to its study and 
to discussing its provisions with various 
engineers, with many of my colleagues, 
and with representatives of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the United States 
Corps of Engineers. It gives me genuine 
gratification to report that the points on 
which the studies of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the United States Corps of 
Army Engineers complement and rein- 
force each other are far and away in 
excess of any points on which they are 
in conflict. In fact, the differences are 
so very minor that it is now apparent 
that a coordinated program of water uti- 
lization and river improvement can be 
developed between these two agencies 
which will provide the optimum benefits 
to the people living in this great Missouri 
River Valley. 

Both the officials of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Bureau of Reclamation 
have shown a commendable willingness 
to sit down together in order to reconcile 
their studies and recommendations to 
each other. The Army engineers have 
agreed to build the dams high enough to 
impound water sufficient for irrigation 
and where this is desirable only the limi- 
tation of engineering science and topog- 
raphy will hold down the size of the dams 
for which a justifiable case can be con- 
structed on sound economic grounds in 
connection with irrigation projects. 

We in South Dakota are interested in 
all of the multiple purposes for which 
dams are built. We are interested in 
flood control because portions of our rich 
agricultural lands and some of our cities 
have been damaged by inundation 
through floods. In 1943 these floods on 
the Missouri River, which I would have 
you remember, is the longest river in the 
United States, caused a direct damage of 
$47,382,000. Indirect damages were even 
higher so that a $100,000,000 flood loss 
is a conservative figure to describe the 
costs of floods to this Republic last year 
along the Missouri River alone. This 
year this area is once again being seri- 
ously flooded. ` 
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We in South Dakota are interested in 
hydroelectric power. An abundance of 
cheap power will help electrify our farms 
and bring industries out to our State to 
process the raw materials with which we 
are so providentially blessed. We have 
the world’s largest deposits of manga- 
nese in South Dakota. We have large 
undeveloped coal fields. We have tim- 
ber. We have the richest gold mine in 
the world. We raise vast quantities of 
livestock and grains. For all of these 
reasons the citizens of South Dakota are 
vitally interested in the possibilities of 
abundant hydroelectric power. 

For the same reasons that we are in- 
terested in power, we are interested in 
river navigation. Wherever river navi- 
gation is feasible and economically sound 
it finds ready supporters in South Da- 
kota. Many of our products are of the 
type known as heavy commodities and 
anything which reduces transportation 
charges adds to the income of our citi- 
zens as shippers and reduces the costs of 
the heavy nonperishable supplies which 
we purchase. 

Finally, and most emphatically, South 
Dakotans are interested in irrigation. 
Growing out of the river-development 
program outlined in House Document 475 
and the May 1 report of the Bureau of 
Reclamation there now beckons to us one 
of the greatest and most profitable irri- 
gation opportunities in this country. A 
proposed irrigation project near Huron, 
S. Dak., is one of the largest ever engi- 
neered by the Bureau of Reclamation. It 
encompasses some of the richest soil in 
this Republic. It envisages making avail- 
able a regulated and consistent supply of 
moisture which will ada greatly to the 
farm products available to this country 
and to the world. From the water im- 
pounded behind dams erected for flood 
control can come the source supply need- 
ed to fill irrigation ditches and bring 
moisture to hundreds of thousands of 
parched acres. 

Because of his interest in irrigation, 
Governor Sharpe of South Dakota who 
more than any other one man has spear- 
headed the crusade to inaugurate a 
scientific program of river controls on the 


Missouri River, suggested when he ap- 


peared before the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House on February 16 of 
this year that language could be writ- 
ten into the flood-control bill which 
would protect irrigation interests in the 
upper portions of the river valley. I am 
glad to report to the House that these 
reservations are incorporated in H. R. 
4485. Irefer this House to the language 
found on page 24 of the report and which 
in turn appears on pages 12 and 13 of 
the bill itself. I quote: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as creating below Sioux City 
any demand upon the water resources of the 
Missouri River Basin above Sioux City in ex- 
cess of that now authorized by existing law: 
And provided further, That portions of the 
storage authorized for the main stem of the 
river shall be placed on tributaries if the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
find such action advisable for silt control 
and in order to make more water readily 
available for agricultural and industrial use 
without impairment of flood control below 
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Sioux City and without increasing the au- 
thorized limit of cost. 


Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4485 has been care- 
fully designed to control floods and cur- 
tail their devastating ravages. It has 
been designed with equal care to pro- 
vide for the constructive utilization of 
the water which now rages madly down 
the valley bringing death and destruc- 
tion in its wake. It deserves the sup- 
port of this House and the country. I 
hope the rule bringing it before us for 

, action will be speedily adopted and that 
the legislation, itself, can be made a part 
of the laws of this land as a significant 
step in prudent and productive post-war 
planning. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER] may ex- 
tend his own remarks and include an ed- 
itorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATIONS : FOR RESERVATIONS 
FOR RESERVOIRS, LEVEES, AND FLOOD 
WALLS FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing 
the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4485) author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control and for other purposes, with Mr. 
BULWINKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, while national flood 
control appropriations except in emer- 
gencies to protect war plants have been 
discontinued for the duration, the losses 
in lives and property in the floods of 1943 
and in the existing floods of 1944 in the 
mideontinental area have focused pub- 
lic attention not only upon the neces- 
sity of renewing flood control appropria- 
tions but upon the importance of ex- 
tending and enlarging flood control 
authorizations. 

EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS 

The Committee on Flood Control con- 
ducted hearings during the month of 
June 1943, and an emergency appropria- 
tion of 810,000,000 was authorized and 
made for the repair, restoration, and 
strengthening of levees and other flood 
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control works threatened or destroyed by 
recent floods. These floods were wide- 
spread and the entire appropriation was 
expended. 

A major flood is now in progress along 
the upper Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries including the Missouri and the 
Illinois. The Chief of Engineers has vis- 
ited the flood-stricken area and is mak- 
ing an estimate of the loss and damages 
and of the amounts required to repair 
flood control works which were con- 
structed largely by the local interests so 
that crops for 1944 may be protected. 
The committee now plans to report 
speedily a separate authorization for the 
immediate emergency repairs. 


COMPREHENSIVE AUTHORIZATIONS 


H. R. 4485 was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Flood Control after 
exhaustive public hearings in June 1943 
and in February 1944, for authorizations 
in all of the principal river basins of the 
United States for construction follow- 
ing the war. A comprehensive report ac- 
companies the bill, and the hearings in 
two volumes are available to Congress 
and the country. 

FLOODS 


Floods have harassed man in all ages 
and in all countries in both war and 
peace. The Chinese found it necessary 
to control the floods along the great 
rivers of the Celestial Empire from the 
earliest times. The records of floods in 
China extend over a period of 4,000 
years. The levees along Chinese rivers 
were first constructed while Europe was 
still a wilderness. Some of China’s 
greatest legendary heroes are her engi- 
neers. One of them is Li Ping. A beau- 
tiful temple has been erected to his mem- 
ory. There is inscribed in letters of gold 
at the entrance of the temple his com- 
mand: “Dig the bed deep and keep the 
banks low.” 

The Egyptians constructed dikes and 
reservoirs in the early dawn of history. 
Menes was the first king of the first dy- 
nasty. Some authorities place his reign 
about 4,000 years before Christ. Others 
place it 5,000 years before the Christian 
era. His flood-control project, accord- 
ing to the Greek historian Herodotus, 
appears to be the first undertaking of 
its kind on record. Levees were con- 
structed to protect the ancient city of 
Memphis. Dams were built to provide 
water for the arid lands. Lake Moeris, 
a huge reservoir constructed by the 
Pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty, was ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

Four thousand years ago the Egyp- 
tians built a canal 100 miles long to con- 
nect the waters of the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Canals were constructed in other 
countries in ancient times. The 1,200- 
mile Grand Canal of China, begun 2,500 
years ago, is still the world’s longest 
canal. 

While ancient Egypt was struggling to 
regulate the waters of the Nile, Babylon 
controlled the waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Elaborate canals and ditches 
were built to supplement the works of 
nature by Babylon 4,500 years before 
Christ. 
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The Romans maintained the ancient 
Egyptian flood-control and river works 
so efficiently after Egypt came under 
the dominion of Rome, that Egypt was 
the chief granery and one of the richest 
provinces of the Roman Empire. The 
structures built by the Egyptians are the 
oldest in history. The Great Pyramids, 
marvels of engineering, were constructed 
5,000 years ago. “All things fear time, 
but time fears the Pyramids.” 

The longer one lives, the more one is 
impressed by the close connection be- 
tween ancient and modern times. In 
both the ancient and modern worlds, en- 
gineers have played a chief part in all 
civilizations. When we think of flood 
control, we think of great engineers and 
great public works. Engineers made 
marvelous contributions to the civiliza- 
tions of antiquity. They have left their 
monuments in systems of canals in the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valleys in great 
reservoirs like the Fayum in the upper 
Nile, in the Pyramids of ancient Egypt, 
in the Great Walls of China, and in 
aqueducts and highways of the Roman 
Empire. Herodotus tells us of the great 
works of the architect Rhoecus of Sa- 
mos as he speaks of his marvelous res- 
ervoir works and of the great temple of 
Herah. An aqueduct was constructed 
by King Hezekiah to supply the city 
of Jerusalem long before Christ. 

As civilization in all countries ad- 
vanced, man attempted to improve and 
control rivers. Sometimes he undertook 
to control the ravages of disastrous floods 
by keeping the high waters within the 
banks and between the levees supple- 
menting the banks. Again he utilized 
diversions and constructed floodways. 
At other times he stored the excess wa- 
ters in rainy seasons for use in time of 
scarcity. Dams were constructed to de- 
tain the flood waters to prevent the over- 
flow of the valleys. 

Floods are not more frequent than 
formerly. There were floods long be- 
fore De Soto discovered the Mississippi 
and long before the Ohio Valley was set- 
tled. Deforestation has little to do with 
the frequency of floods. Soil erosion has 
béen going on through the ages; it is re- 
sponsible for the alluvial valleys of the 
United States. There is nothing new 
about dust storms. They have occurred 
in the United States and other countries 
for centuries, but man’s mistreatment of 
the soil has multiplied both soil erosion 
and dust storms. 

Rivers are among Nature’s best con- 
tributions to the progress of man. But 
man must supplement nature. Impedi- 
ments to navigation must be removed. 
Canals must be constructed, channels 
must be deepened, harbors must be kept 
open, and barriers must be removed. 
Transportation by water is the cheapest 
form of transportation, and the denser 
the population the greater the need for 
cheap transportation, 

Rivers have always contributed to the 
advancement of mankind. The lack of 
navigable rivers has hindered the de- 
velopment of many countries. Cities in 
ancient and modern times located along 
the great rivers have grown and pros- 
pered, What would London be without 
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the Thames? What would New York be 
without the Hudson? What would St. 
Louis be without the Mississippi? While 
rivers are among Nature’s greatest con- 
tributions, they must be improved, they 
must be controlled. 

I know of no history that does not deal 
much with rivers. I know of no legend 
or fable that does not include rivers. 
There is a charm and majesty about 
rivers. As the ocean awes with its re- 
sistless power, so the river thrills and 
delights. The river is the most human 
and most companionable of all inani- 
mate objects; it has a voice of its own; it 
is full of good fellowship and of delight- 
ful companionship. It can be friendly 
and helpful or it can be threatening and 
destructive; it can be gay or it can be 
grave. 

A drop of water could tell a wonderful 
story. It has made the long journey 
from the river to the ocean millions and 
millions of times. It has been lifted by 
the blazing sun from the sea or gulf, 
carried by the wind and storm across the 
plains, the hills, the valleys, and the 
mountains to fall as rain or snow and to 
join other billions of drops of water to 
form the little brook that ultimately 
finds its way into the great river that 
flows ever onward to the sea, 


METHODS TESTED AND APPROVED 


The history of floods in the United 
States and other countries is well known. 
They are not more frequent, as I have 
stated, but because of the advance in 
civilization, the destruction is greater. 
The forces of nature have been constant 
through the centuries. The time for 
argument and disputation with respect 
to the methods of solving flood problems 
has passed. Man-cannot prevent floods 
but he can control them. He cannot pre- 
vent nor can he change the amount of 
rainfall, but he can alter the rate at 
which it will run off. He cannot pre- 
vent, nor can he change the amount of 
snowfall, but he can delay the snow by 
dense foliage and by other means from 
reaching the ground, and he can hinder 
the snow when it has reached the ground 
from being converted into rapid run-off. 
He can check the ravages of disastrous 
floods by keeping high waters within the 
banks and between levees supplementing 
the banks. He can hold back the rains 
and the snows by dams along the trib- 
utaries of the headwaters. He can de- 
tain the floods by larger dams below the 
headwaters. He can supplement the 
levees by diversion and floodways. He 
can straighten the channels and thus 
hasten the discharge. 

The United States leads the world in 
engineering structures. Fort Peck, 
Grand Coulee, and Boulder Dams will 
each impound larger volumes of water 
than the far-famed Assuan Dam in the 
upper stretches of the Nile. The Pan- 
ama Canal is the greatest artificial 
waterway ever built by the hand of man. 
The levees along the lower Mississippi 
River have required more than three 
times the excavation of the Panama 
Canal and they are the most massive 
structures in the history of mankind. 
Unparalleled progress in flood control has 
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been made in the United States. The 
improvements began along the lower 
Mississippi River. More progress in the 
control of floods has been made in the 
United States in the past 15 years than 
in the preceding 150 years, and probably 
more progress has been made in flood 
control in the past 15 years than in the 
preceding 1,500 years. We now know 
that floods cannot be prevented, but we 
know they can be controlled. The works 
along the lower Mississippi River were 
primarily in aid of navigation until the 
great flood of 1927. 

The Flood Control Act of 1928 first 
proclaimed that flood control was a na- 
tional problem. A national policy for 
flood control was first adopted in 1936. 
The policy and the program initiated by 
the act of 1936 have been extended by 
subsequent acts of Congress, including 
the acts of 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1941. 
The country and the Congress are in 
agreement that the planning and execu- 
tion of flood-control projects should be a 
function of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army and that the investi- 
gations of watersheds and measures for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention should be prose- 
cuted by the Department of Agriculture. 

Prior to the act of 1936 flood control 
had obtained only along the lower Missis- 
sippi River and along the Sacramento 
River primarily in aid of navigation. 
The bill now under consideration re- 
affirms the policy proclaimed in the act 
of 1936. The bill constitutes legislative 
planning for post-war construction. It 
introduces certain modifications in the 
policy of national flood control, especially 
with respect to administrative procedure 
which will aid in carrying out the na- 
tional flood-control program. 

The works along the lower Mississippi 
River were tested in 1937, and the floods 
of 1943 and 1944 in the lower Mississippi 
Valley prove that Old Man River has 
been bridled and harnessed. The local 
protective works along the Ohio River 
were tested as they withstood the floods 
in the fall and winter of 1942. All fac- 
tors of safety have been utilized. Levees, 
flood walls, reservoirs, cut-offs, spillways, 
channel improvements, and diversions 
have been authorized and constructed. 
The methods have been tested. The 
policy is sound. There is a reason for 
the success of the program. All plan- 
ning and all construction are under the 
supervision of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army, who are the out- 
standing flood-control engineers of this 
or any other country and of this or any 
other age. Since 1936 substantially $1,- 
000,000,000 for national flood control for 
projects outside the lower Mississippi 
Valley has been authorized. Works have 
been approved in all the principal drain- 
age basins of the United States. The 
Flood Control Acts of 1936, 1937, 1938, 
and 1941 approved works at an estimated 
cost of some $2,500,000,000, but only par- 
tial authorizations for less than $1,000,- 
000,000 for the initiation and construc- 
tion of the more important works were- 
made. Congress has manifested fore- 

‘sight. The additional authorizations ag- 
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gregating $810,000,000 in the pending 
bill will provide for construction of flood- 
control works in all the river basins of 
the United States. 

ENGINEERS AND RIVERS 


In time of war engineers have always 
constructed the weapons of destruction. 
They build the tanks, the airplanes, the 
battleships, and the structures essen- 
tial for the advance of the armies. No 
profession has contributed more to the 
progress of mankind than the engineers. 

Rivers have served man in the past. 
They have molded peoples, and they 
have contributed to progress. In the 
future, as in the past, rivers will make 
nations great. 

Rivers interest me. They fascinate 
me. They have always influenced the 
course of civilization. They have a char- 
acter all their own. They flow through 
the years and through the lands, and 
they flow across civilization, They make 
history. They bring life, and they bring 
destruction. They are the friends or 
they may be the enemies of man. Man 
himself makes the final choice. 

Rivers are just as important in peace 
as in war. The great Russian and Ger- 
man battles have been fought over the 
Don, the Donets, and the Dnieper Riv- 
ers. The most famous campaigns of 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant were along the 
Tennessee and the Mississippi Rivers. 
Rivers influence the course of war, but 
they influence the course of peace no 
less than war. 

There are small rivers that are just 
as important as large rivers. There are 
small men who are just as great as large 
men. Important rivers, like important 
men, are not always large in size. Many 
of the most important rivers in the 
world are comparatively small, while 
the names of others much larger are 
seldom heard. 

Of all rivers, the Mississippi is the most 
marvelous. Below the Missouri its wa- 
ters are muddy. South of Cairo it flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico through: the al- 
luvial valley. The valley averages from 
20 to 80 miles in width. Above the 
mouth of the Missouri its waters are 
green. There are beautiful palisades 
and wonderful limestone cliffs that tower 
far above the green waters. In the upper 
stretches the Falls of St. Anthony are 
not only beautiful but they are re- 
nowned in song and story. The Indians 
spoke of the Mississippi as the “Big 
River.” When we think of the Missis- 
sippi River, we think of power and of 
glory. It is not only the longest but it is 
the greatest navigable river in all the 
world. It loses none of its interest and 
its fascination as it travels toward the 
sea. 

The accomplishments of the United 
States Corps of Engineers have been 
characterized by initiative and courage. 
Experiments as well as studies have been 
utilized. The cut-offs that have short- 
ened the lower Mississippi River between 
Helena and Baton Rouge substantially 
138 miles, tested as they have been by 
actual floods, are among the monu- 
mental engineering achievements of the 
world, 
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NOT FINAL NOR STATIC 


Flood control, like science, knows no 
finality. The adopted projects are flex- 
ible and can be expanded. All works, as 
authorized, will be utilized in the pro- 
gram of expansion. Flood control is 
neither final nor static. As new prob- 
lems arise, new solutions will be found, 

FLOOD CONTROL AND CONSERVATION NOT 

SYNONYMOUS 

Power advocates and conservationists 
often foster projects under the guise of 
flood control. Water is the most valu- 
able of our natural resources. It should 
be utilized for the benefit of man. It 
should not be wasted nor polluted. 
There is a place for soil conservation. 
There is a place for reforestation. Power 
must be developed. However, soil con- 
servatidn and reforestation supplement 
but do not supplant flood-control works. 
Water uses and water conservation 
should be provided, where feasible, in the 
construction of dams. Power should be 
developed wherever practicable in the 
building of dams, but the public should 
be advised whether the works are pri- 
marily for power or primarily for flood 
control. They should be informed that 
there is a difference between flood con- 
trol, and soil conservation, and reforesta- 
tion. They know that floods obtained in 
the United States before the white man 
cut a tree or plowed a furrow. They 
know that a full reservoir is essential for 
the development of power, but they also 
know that an empty reservoir is essen- 
tial for the storage of floodwaters. 
There is a place, however, for the mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir. Provision wher- 
ever practicable and economical can be 
made in the first instance for the stor- 
age of water for the development of 
power, but additional provision where re- 
quired should be made for floods. All 
existing flood-control acts provide that 
penstocks in reservoirs shall be installed 
by the engineers where there are proba- 
bilities that power may be developed. 
The methods of flood control contem- 
plate that floodwaters shall serve and 
not destroy man. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Pardon me, in 
just a few minutes. 

POST-WAR PLANNING 


Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal 
about post-war planning. We heard 
much of planning during the great de- 
pression that followed the crash of 1929. 
Much of the proposed planning is too 
theoretical. It is impractical. Too many 
professional planners cover too much ter- 
ritory, so to speak. They embrace too 
many activities, with the result that 
there is no definite information for legis- 
lation for specific improvements that are 
urgently demanded and that are entirely 
practical. Many of the so-called related 
activities are only remotely connected 
with the important activities. Confu- 
sion results. There is delay. Only tried 
and tested methods should be used. The 
jurisdiction of the Federal agencies for 
both planning and construction of the 
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works has been definitely settled. Con- 
gress and the country are agreed that 
both the planning and execution of flood- 
control projects should be under the ju- 
risdiction of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Total war must be followed by total 
peace. Of course, the immediate task is 
to win the war, but when the war is won, 
when war production stops, and when 
our armed forces are demobilized, serious 
unemployment problems will arise. 
Wishful thinking is not sound planning. 
Careful study, more careful planning, 
and immediate preparation are essential. 
Prompt action now is imperative to pro- 
vide for economic conditions then. 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


There is a place for private as well as 
public construction. There is a definite 
field for each. Private construction in- 
cludes housing, utilities, railways, and 
industrial construction. Private con- 
struction, like public construction, has 
been curtailed during the war. There 
will be an accumulated demand in the 

, post-war period. 

There are local public works that 
should be promoted and financed by the 
city, by the county, and by the State. 
Local sanitation, hospitals, and addi- 
tional school structures will be needed in 
the post-war program. Victory is our 
chief objective, but true patriotism tran- 
scends war. Public works will be re- 
quired following the war. There must be 
adequate planning now not only for peace 
following the war but for employment 
following the war. Otherwise the objec- 
tives of our armed forces will have been 
in vain. There is no place for the dole or 
work-relief program. They would only 
add to the economic ills following war. 
Public works contemplate long-range 
planning. They should be provided now 
for construction then. They must be 
fully planned if they are to be federally 
financed. 

Many projects have been proposed un- 
der the guise of public works, but every 
proposal should be studied and tested. 
They should meet the requirements of 
sound public works. First, the project 
should have practical utility. Second, 
it should be economically sound. Third, 
it should be of the type that cannot com- 
pete with any facilities that can be pro- 
vided through private enterprise. Fed- 
eral public works should not conflict with 
private works and local public works. 

Flood-control projects constructed in 
one State often benefit another State. 
Flood-control works are national in 
scope. They meet the Federal test. I 
know of no more satisfactory public 
works than flood-control improvements. 

STUDIES 

All of the principal rivers of the United 
States have been studied or surveyed by 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army. Reports have been sub- 
mitted to Congress. Levees, flood walls, 
and reservoirs have been constructed. 
Loca) protective works along the Con- 
necticut and reservoirs along the tribu- 
taries of the Connecticut have been con- 
structed in New England, Authorized 
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flood-control works have been con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers from 
Hartford, Conn., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
and from Seattle, Wash., to Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

BACKLOG 

We recall the depression following 
World War No. 1. We are apprehensive 
of another debacle following the present 
war. It is difficult to arm. It is more 
difficult to disarm. Post-war unemploy- 
ment will be a major national problem. 
While we are defending our freedom and 
our way of life, we must not fail to take 
stock of the problem of unemployment 
which we must face when the war is 
over. 

We must profit by the experience of 
1920. We must profit by the experience 
of 1930. A reservoir of projects must be 
adopted. Backlogs should be provided 
and they shouid be real backlogs. Many 
wasteful and extravagant activities to 
provide employment were adopted in 
1933. Haste and speed were imperative. 
There was hunger in the land. Unem- 
ployment was widespread. There must 
be no repetition of waste and extrava- 
gance. There are Federal activities and 
there are public works that will promote 
the general welfare. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

The bill under consideration provides 
flood-control authorizations to increase 
the backlog of sound projects and to en- 
large the reservoir of useful public works 
following the war. After all, the real 
problems of war never come until the 
war is over. Peace is really more difficult 
than war. 


APPROVAL BY THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The system for studying and investi- 
gating flood-control projects is most ef- 
ficient. The Chief of Engineers has the 
final say. Under his supervision is the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in Washington. In the field there 
is the division engineer. Under his su- 
pervision is the district engineer. All 
problems and projects are carefully 
studied and surveyed by the district en- 
gineer in the field. Their reports are re- 
viewed by the division engineer. The re- 
ports and recommendations of the divi- 
sion engineers are reviewed by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
finally before submission to Congress, 
the reports are examined and either ap- 
proved or disapproved by the Chief of 
Engineers. The Corps of Engineers rep- 
resents the country and the Public Treas- 
ury. The pending bill contains no 
projects that has not been favorably con- 
sidered by the Corps of Engineers and 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

DOMINANT INTERESTS 


The Committee on Flood Control has 
adhered to the policy of reporting bills 
and reporting projects where the dom- 
inant interest is flood control. It often 
appears that navigation, irrigation, or 
power is involved. Provision is made for 
their development. Differences of opin- 
ion in executive departments as to the 
dominant interests respecting a few of 
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the projects included in the bill exist. 
All interests were heard, and only those 
projects where the preponderance of the 
testimony showed that flood control was 
paramount are contained in the pending 
bill. 

The Flood Control Act of August 18, 
1941, contained all of the projects ap- 
proved by the committee on which favor- 
able reports had been submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers. Since the act of 
1941, a number of reports on surveys au- 
thorized by Congress have been com- 
pleted and reviewed by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors, and re- 
ports on flood-control projects with 
favorable recommendations have been 
submitted to Congress. The bill provides 
for additional authorizations for the 
prosecution of approved comprehensive 
plans, and it authorizes a number of in- 
dividual projects which have been found 
economically feasible and desirable. It 
continues the procedure of authorizing 
additional surveys and examinations for 
flood control and finally authorizes the 
sum of $810,000,000 to be appropriated ` 
for post-war construction. 

RESERVOIRS. 


Flood control is a national problem, 
and while local works are required in 
many cases, local works are not effective 
in other cases. In the case of reservoirs, 
it is most difficult to determine and to 
distribute among local interests the costs 
of construction. Moreover, reservoirs in 
one State detain waters that flood an- 
other State. Floods know no State lines. 
Reservoirs were authorized under the act 
of 1936, but they were not constructed 
except in some parts of the far West 
where there were no valleys and where 
the areas were largely canyon and with- 
out much value. Reservoirs were au- 
thorized along the tributaries of the 
Ohio, but they were not constructed be- 
cause in many cases they did not benefit 
or protect from floods the areas in the 
States where they were located below the 
dams. The protection extended to other 
States. In some cases navigation was in- 
volved. 

The country insisted that levees and 
flood walls alone would not do the job. 
Engineers maintained that the waters 
must be detained at the source and that 
reservoirs only would be effectitve. I re- 
peat to emphasize that experience 
demonstrated that such reservoirs can 
only be constructed throughout the 
country upon the Federal Government’s 
assuming the costs of easements and 
construction. The principle of local con- 
tribution otherwise obtains, Along all 
rivers the local interests are required to 
furnish the rights-of-way for levees and 
flood walls and to maintain the projects 
after completion. If the policy of the 
Government paying the costs of the 
rights-of-way for levees were abandoned, 
flood control would be irretrievably set 
back. 

Again, under the guise of States’ rights 
but in reality voicing the policy of the 
Power Trusts, there are those who object 
and oppose the construction of reser- 
voirs for flood control where those reser- 
voirs contain power possibilities. The 
opposition is without merit. Water is our 
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most valuable resource. If floodwaters 
can be detained and if provision could 
be made economically for the develop- 
ment of power for the kenefit of all the 
people in the area where they are located, 
a Federal policy that prevented the de- 
velopment of such power would be short- 
sighted. It would not be in the public 
or the national interest. It is passing 
strange that those who oppose the Fed- 
eral Government’s developing power and 
disposing of it to the people in the area 
where produced, giving to public institu- 
tions the refusal of the power with pro- 
vision for compensating from the pro- 
ceeds of power sold, the State and local 
jurisdictions for taxes that might other- 
wise be levied against private interests 
advocate construction by the power in- 
terests. At the same time those who op- 
pose the Government’s developing and 
disposing of power so produced advocate 
reservoirs for the generation of power by 
private institutions. I know of no more 
effective prevention of monopolistic 
power rates than Federal projects that 
we have as a yardstick where they are 
justified in the river basins of the United 
States. 

We have heard a great deal about 
reservoirs. We have heard about reser- 
voirs being authorized and constructed 
in on State and we have heard that the 
beautiful valleys and farms in certain 
other States have been destroyed. It is 
time for a little careful thinking. Con- 
gress authorized a number of reservoirs 
in the upper Ohio in 1936, and it au- 
thorized reservoirs in every part of the 
United States to supplement the levees 
the diversions, and the floodways but ex- 
cept in the far West where the rights-of- 
way and the easements had no values in 
canyon countries, there were no reser- 
voirs for flood control constructed until 
in 1938 when the construction of reser- 
voirs was authorized at Federal expense. 

There is a reason for that. It is diffi- 
cult to apportion among the citizens 
along the Ohio River the benefits that 
will accrue to them by the construction 
os reservoirs along the tributaries of the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela, but 
they are in the interest of the national 
welfare. It is difficult to ascertain and 
by State compact or otherwise distribute 
in all fairness among the cities and the 
communities of the lower Connecticut 
River the benefits that will accrue from 
the construction of reservoirs in New 
Hampshire and in Vermont, yet I have 
heard some friends say, and they almost 
shed crocodile tears as they say it, that 
reservoirs will destroy the beautiful val- 
leys in the magnificent Green Mountains 
and White Mountains. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to that betause we have not shed 
any crocodile tears. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say in 
all fairness, and I respect the gentle- 
man's opinion, that in those States there 
can be no projects for the development 
of power by utility companies that do 
not destroy the valleys in the same way. 
If we are going to shed tears—and I 
gladly withdraw the term “crocodile” 
because I have too high a regard for the 
gentleman and I would not hurt the gen- 
tleman’s feelings for anything in the 
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world—if we are concerned, so vitally 
concerned, with respect to reservoirs and 
flood control, we might equally be con- 
cerned when those same valleys and the 
same areas are destroyed by projects that 
develop power where high dams are es- 
sential for the development of that 
power, by utility companies. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be kept in mind 
that while the Federal Government un- 
derwrites the cost of easements and 
rights-of-way and of reservoirs and all 
projects in all river basins throughout 
the United States, the Federal Govern- 
ment requires the local interest to pro- 
vide for the rights-of-way for local levees 
and local protective works. That rule is 
universal and that yardstick obtains in 
all parts of the country. I know of no 
more effective prevention where flood 
control can be provided by reservoirs 
soundly and adequately, and personally. 
I know of no reason why, if there can be 
developed at those reservoirs power for 
the benefit of the people in the area 
where reservoirs are located to give them 
a yardstick in order to ascertain if the 
power companies and the utilities are 
charging them à fair price, we should not 
provide for this development. Moreover, 
if down in Alabama and Tennessee the 
T. V. A. can pay to those States a part 
of the income from T. V. A. to supple- 
ment the loss of taxes if those projects 
were under private development, I know 
of no reason why that cannot be done 
elsewhere. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND RECLAMATION 


It is a source of satisfaction to me that 
there has always been cooperation be- 
tween the advoeates of flood control, 
rivers and harbors, and reclamation. 
The utilization of our natural resources 
has been promoted by all. Unfortu- 
nately there is rivalry not only among 
groups but in governmental departments. 
There is room enough in this broad land 
of ours for all activities to utilize water 
for the progress of man. There is no 
real occasion for rivalry or conflict. 
Those who promote discord and those 
who undertake to drive a wedge between 
the advocates of flood control and recla- 
mation are rendering both interests a 
distinct disservice. 

Much is said about the appropriation 
of waters and about rights of States to 
the uses of water. The Committee on 
Flood Control has been most careful to 
recommend no project and to include no 
provision in the pending bill that would 
in any way retard reclamation. As I 
have indicated, no project has been re- 
ported unless the dominant interest is 
flood control. The committee went out 
of its way. It invited the Commissioner 
of Reclamation to appear before the com- 
mittee. It invited those who shared his 
views and his fears to submit their argu- 
ment to the committee. Careful con- 
sideration was given to the views of all. 
The States have no power of appropria- 
tion or power of use that is not accorded 
to them under the Constitution. While 
the State control of waters is subordi- 
nate to the jurisdiction of the United 
States under the Constitution, as de- 
cided in the case of United States v. Rio 
Grande Dam and Irrigation Co. (174 
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U. S. 690), United States v. Appalach- 
ian Power Co.—the New River case 
(311 U. S. 377), and Oklahoma v. At- 
kinson—the Red River case—(313 U. S. 
556), and while the paramount right un- 
der the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution is in the Federal Government, in 
every way even to the extent of stretch- 
ing the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has cooperated with the arid 
States and has promoted and aided recla- 
mation. The Committee on Flood Con- 
trol gave most careful consideration to 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation as to legislative 
provisions. Section 6 is included in the 
bill to protect. and to promote reclama- 
tion. There is no occasion for quibbling. 
Reclamation projects constructed will be 
ques the control and supervision of the 
ecretary of the Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield myself 
10 additional minutes in order to answer 
any questions that may be asked. 

The Committee on Flood Control is not 
unaware of the fact that some friends of 
reclamation were disturbed about the 
Missouri River Basin project contained in 
the bill. All reasonable safeguards to 
show that it is the intent and purpose 
of the authorization to recognize exist- 
ing rights are contained in the bill. In 
fact, the committee has leaned over back- 
ward in an effort to cooperate with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. With repeated 
floods, especially from Sioux City to St. 
Louis, there can be no question but what 
the dominant interest along the Missouri 
River Basin is flood control. 

I repeat to emphasize that reservoirs 
along the main stem of the river above 
Sioux City will not provide for any wa- 
ters except waters that empty into the 
main river from the tributaries, and I 
repeat also to emphasize that there is 
nothing in the bill to prevent the water 
on the tributaries from being utilized for 
the development of the arid lands before 
and after it reaches the main stem of the 
Missouri River. The people who suffer 
from devastating floods will be more than 
pleased if the waters are not only utilized 
but detained at their source. 

The Kings River and Kern River proj- 
ects in the bill were recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers. His reports were 
submitted as required by acts of Con- 
gress. The Bureau of Reclamation also 
investigated and reported on these riv- 
ers. The testimony discloses that the 
Bureau is anxious to be authorized to 
construct the works along these rivers. 
Fundamentally the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is concerned with the development. 
of public lands. Along Kings and Kern 
Rivers there is no public lands. There 
are no Federal reclamation projects, 
The people in these valleys have con- 
structed and operated their own recla- 
mation projects and they oppose the su- 
pervision of their projects by the Bureau 
of Reclamation or by any other Federal 
agency. I commend the people of the 
valley for providing for their own needs 
to cultivate their lands rather than com- 
ing to Congress to do for them what they 
can better do for themselves. The com- 
mittee held repeated hearings. With one 
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accord, the citizens of both valleys advo- 
cated the project as recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers in preference to the 
project as recommended by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The committee felt that 
flood control was dominant and provision 
is made not only for flood control but for 
proper development of power that can be 
utilized in the area in which it is gen- 
erated. $ 

The proposed projects will in nowise 
interfere with the operation of the so- 
called Central Valley Authority. Any 
works along these valleys or in the Sac- 
ramento Valley supplement the proposed 
works in the Central Valley. The people 
are entitled to a voice in the Federal 
agency under which they work and live, 
The Committee on Flood Control fol- 
lowed not only the engineering recom- 
mendations of both the Chief of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
but gave consideration to the views of 
the citizens of these two splendid valleys 
who throughout the years have made 
large expenditures to protect their lives 
and property from floods and have con- 
structed their own irrigation and recla- 
mation works without Federal contri- 
bution or supervision. 


NO CONFLICT 


The validity of the Central Valley Au- 
thority of the Bonneville Dam, of the 
Grand Coulee Dam, and of the Fort Peck 
Dam rests upen the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. All of these projects 
were finally authorized in river and har- 
bor legislation. The Grand Coulee and 
the Central Valley Authority are being 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, but they were authorized in river 
and harbor bills under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

There is no real conflict between navi- 
gation, flood control, and irrigation. The 
Supreme Court.in the Arizona case (295 
U. S. 174), held that Congress could au- 
thorize a dam across the Colorado River 
without regard to the jurisdiction of an 
adjoining State in respect of the appro- 
priation, use, and distribution of its 
equitable share of water. While naviga- 
tion is paramount, reclamation uses are 
important. : 

There is no occasion for the West to be 
apprehensive. I favor the utilization of 
waters within the States for domestic 
uses and for irrigation. I want to pro- 
tect the citizens of other parts of the 
country in their riparian privileges and 
in the enjoyment of their ripari n rights. 
All such rights whether in the West or 
elsewhere along the navigable rivers are 
subordinate to improvements in the dis- 
cretion of Congress for flood control and 
navigation. The rights of the West are 
safeguarded in the bill. The Western 
States are protected in the continued 
utilization of the water resources under 
existing law. No existing law whether 
State or Federal is valid unless it is con- 
stitutional. Quibbling, misinterpreting, 
or misrepresenting with respect to exist- 
ing legislation, whether State or Federal, 
can only hurt the cause or reclamation. 
Flood-control projects in the West have 
been constructed along the Sacramento 
River and other streams for years. No 
conflict with respect to the domestic use 
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of water, or the use of water for irriga- 
tion has arisen. 


ANALYSIS BY SECTIONS 


There is a careful analysis of the bill 
by sections in the comprehensive report 
submitted by the committee. ‘The mem- 
bership of the House would do well to 
read the complete report. Each project 
is described and justified. No project is 
included unless the benefits exceed the 
costs under findings of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

If a man is to produce in factories 
along the rivers and if man is to cultivate 
the fertile valleys, his life and property 
must be protected. Citizens cannot live 
in peace or contribute to the national 
welfare unless they are secure in life and 
property. Agriculture cannct succeed 
and industry cannot afford to venture 
where overfiows occur periodically with- 
out security. 

I should like to make a brief analysis 
of the bill at this point. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] has made a very interesting 
statement on this very pressing and im- 
portant subject. I think the gentleman 
stated that in the last 15 years we have 
made greater progress in flood control 
programs than we made in the last 150 
years of our history. I believe that was 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is my 
view, yes; whether I be right or wrong. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I want to say to 
the Members of the House and to the 
country that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is too modest to tell us the part 
he has played in this remarkable pro- 
gram. The gentleman from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Committee on Flood 
Control, has been responsible for this 
farsighted, comprehensive program that 
has saved our country millions of dol- 
lars from flood disasters. For 4 years 
I had the privilege of working with 
the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee and have personal knowledge of 
his industry, clear thinking, and deep 
insight into the problems of flood con- 
trol. I remember the time, Mr. Chair- 
man, when he and a few others started 
to advocate the idea that the important 
thing to do in the control of floods was 
to build reservoirs and impound the 
waters at their sources. He was a leader 
and pioneer in that line of thought, and 
today we are beginning to see the benefi- 
cial effects of a workable, national, and 
comprehensive flood-control program. 
The country owes you, sir, a great debt 
of gratitude. 

I desire also to commend the gentle- 
man's committee not only for the hard 
work they have done on this bill but for 
the great program they have offered the 
country now and in the years to come. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I think that the Members 
of the House generally share the senti- 
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ments expressed by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question with respect to the power that 
may be authorized under this bill. Some 
time ago the gentleman made a speech 
in which he said that flood-control bills 
did not authorize the installation of gen- 
erators or generating equipment but that 
penstocks might be included in an au- 
thorization or in the construction of a 
project if recommended by the Federal 
Power Commission. Is there any change 
in that situation or is there any change 
proposed by this bill? In other words, 
will it require separate legislation before 
any power generators can be installed 
in any construction proposed to be au- 
thorized? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man’s question is very pertinent. The 
answer is, “No.” Soundly, when a proj- 
ect, a reservoir, or a dam is built for flood 
control, if it appears that there are pos- 
sibilities for the development of power 
the flood control acts, beginning with 
1938, have required that a penstock be 
installed if recommended by the Federal 
Power Commission and by the Chief of 
Engineers, but no provision is made for 
the installation of facilities for the gen- 
eration-of power, in the flood control 
bills. : 

I should like to say in this connection 
that with respect to the dam in south- 
ern Vermont mentioned by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] that dam is authorized under ex- 
isting legislation. It is my view that 
there is no provision for the development 
of a power dam there, that it would in- 
crease the price of the original author- 
ization two or three times, until Con- 
gress authorized it. I will say that Con- 
gress has not authorized the dam for 
the development of power. As pointed 
out by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Criason], this bill specifi- 
cally states that at this point in Vermont 
the dam shall be only for flood control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON.. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mı. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I join my col- 
leagues in the tribute that has been paid 
to our distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control on the work 
he has done and the interest he has 
taken in this legislation. 

The program that has just been dis- 
cussed has to do with post-war plan- 
ning. A number of us in the Middle 
West are very deeply concerned with 
respect to the damage that has just come 
about by reason of the floods in tke 
Middle West, especially. Will the chair- 
man of the committee give us some idea 
as to what we may expect in the way of 
legislation to take care of that situation 
in the immediate future? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That was the 
first statement I made when I began my 
remarks. I stated that the committee 
had requested the Chief of Engineers to 
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look into this matter, and he has gone 
out personally and has instructed the 
district and division engineers to in- 
vestigate, so that when we come before 
you, as we expect to, with a recom- 
mendation for an emergency appropria- 
tion to repair those damages caused by 
one of the major floods in the history of 
the country, we shall have something 
definite on which to base a recommenda- 
tion to Congress. I trust that we shall 
be able to submit a recommendation in 
the next few days. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. ~ 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to ask this ques- 
tion for the record. Referring to sec- 
tion 1 of the bill, which provides that 
the investigation shall be under the Sec- 
retary of War and the Department of 
Agriculture, it is not the intention of 
the committee, is it, that this would pre- 
vent the Bureau of Reclamation from 
continuing the type of investigations 
they are now authorized to make under 
existing law? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Notatall. On 
the contrary, the investigation as far as 
the Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned is limited to such matters as 
watersheds and measures of run-offs. 
It is the language that has been em- 
ployed in all previous flood-contro! bills, 
beginning in 1936. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BISHOP. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the money that will be ap- 
propriated as the result of this bill will 
be for repair and not for any new proj- 
ects which will have to do with the con- 
trol of the waters in the future? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This bill deals 
with new projects. 

Mr. BISHOP. The old bill carried 
money for these repairs, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is no 
money at all here for emergency repairs. 
Last year Congress appropriated $10,- 
000,000, and that was exhausted. I 
stated that for the repair of works in 
Illinois, Missouri, and other States, made 
necessary by the recent floods, we had 
asked the chief of engineers to give us a 
report. Weintend to submit a report, of 
course, to provide for any repairs to ex- 
isting works that may be necessary. It 
will be something definite. 

Mr. BISHOP. That will continue im- 
mediately if this bill goes through? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Les. This 
pending bill has to do with post-war con- 
struction. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In connection with 
the statement the gentleman made to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
a few minutes ago about these emer- 
gency repairs, the gentleman stated that 
that bill might come up within the next 
few days. Is there any date on which 
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the gentleman might fix that time, so 
that we might tell the people at home 
when this might be contemplated? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The floods are 
still in progress. They are at that peak 
where nothing could be done presently. 
It is soggy and boggy out there. Before 
the committee makes a recommendation 
to Congress, we want to have the facts 
and figures on which to make the rec- 
ommendation. They acted promptly a 
year ago. I think they will act as 
promptly as the circumstances permit. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. On page 25 and the 
following pages I see listed here a num- 
ber of items. I know of one that ought 
to be listed here but is not so listed. 
What are the steps necessary to get a 
worthy project listed as these are? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, For investiga- 
tion? If the gentleman will submit to 
the committee the name of the project, 
we will take it up with the Chief of 
Engineers. If it has not been investi- 
gated and the Chief of Engineers thinks 
it should be investigated, we will provide 
for it. That may be done in this bill 
or in a resolution adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This has already 
been investigated by the Army engineers 
and reported on. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will give me the name of the proj- 
ect, I shall be glad to give him an an- 
swer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

I now want to make an analysis of the 
bill. If you have the bill before you, 
it might be helpful, if you follow me. 

The first section of the bill reaffirms 
the existing law, as I stated to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. It inserts there 
“channel and major drainage improve- 
ments,” because channel improvements 
are sometimes essential in flood control. 

Section 2 of the bill is identical with 
existing law. It relates to the policy re- 
garding the requirements of local con- 
tributions, and makes those require- 
ments applicable to the projects author- 
ized in this bill. 

With respect to recreational facilities, 
in section 3, under the policy that has 
been adopted frequently at reservoirs, 
authorizing a small pool, it provides for 
recreation, for swimming, or for fishing. 
People may come there as they do at 
other lakes who would like to have res- 
ervations for recreation. Section 3 au- 
thorizes the Secretary of War to lease or 
sell for longer than 5 years the lands 
there if people want to build small cot- 
tages on any of the lands bordering these 
lakes or pools. The word “facility” 
means and should be construed to mean 
that if in the selling of those leases for 
the building of cottages it is necessary 
to put in a highway or road, that facility 
will be authorized, 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MILLER of Missouri. What is the 
gentleman’s interpretation of the lan- 
guage in line 25, in section 3, which re- 
lates to other facilities thereat advan- 


tageous to the interests of the United 


States? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am glad the 
gentleman referred to this. The word 
“thereat” is important. As I stated a 
moment ago, it embraces the matter of 
constructing a local road to get around 
to those lands that may be sold to people 
for the purpose of building cottages or 
having a place there to fish in the pool. 
It has nothing on earth to do with rec- 
lamation or with power. 

Section 4 provides that if there is a 
town or a city or a municipality that 
needs an additional water supply—and 
water is just as essential for human be- 
ings as it is for crops—the Chief of En- 
gineers shall have the right to provide 
that that water shall be used there for 
the purpose of supplying the needs of 
man. It strikes me that that provision 
is a power that now obtains under the 
reclamation law. If it obtains under the 
reclamation law, I know of no good rea- 
son why it should not obtain in the ex- 
isting bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Will the gentle- 
man define the word “surplus” used in 
section 4 in referring to surplus water? 
In the West we have the doctrine of ap- 
propriation, for all water in a stream is 
appropriated. I anticipate a flood-con- 
trol project where that water would be 
stored temporarily. It would not be sur- 
plus water. It is appropriated for irri- 
gation purposes. The gentleman does 
not mean to interfere with any appro- 
priated water? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No. I would 
think that this had primary reference 
to reservoirs for fiood control. My gen- 
eral judgment, in answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, is that practically all of 
that water is surplus, and that may be 
disposed of, if the reservoir is for flood 
control. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman please explain what is meant 
by the words in line 12, “any reservoir in 
control of the War Department.” What 
I am aiming at is, does this mean all 
reservoirs built under this law will be 
managed or operated by the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Except where 
otherwise provided. That is true except 
where otherwise provided. This lan- 
guage here means, all reservoirs author- 
ized for flood control that I know any- 
thing about, primarily are under the con- 
trol of the War Department. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Iam think- 
ing of one reservoir we built, or rather, 
which the city I live in built. You are 
going to enlarge that dam and make the 
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reservoir larger. Will the city manage- 
ment that pertains there now be sup- 
planted by the War Department manage- 
ment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is a fair 
question. Whenever the city, county, 
and State decides that they want Federal 
cooperation, as a general rule that city 
and that county or that State will sacri- 
fice local supervision, because it is the 
universal policy for Uncle Sam to fol- 
low the dollar that he invests by giving 
his agents, the representatives of the en- 
tire people, supervision of the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. ` 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, section 5 merely gives 
the Chief Engineer as the representative 
of the Government, supervision over res- 
ervoirs that the Government has built 
for flood control. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question in connection 
with section 5, which gives the Chief of 
Engineers supervision over reservoirs. Of 
course, under the law, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority dams are operated ‘for 
multiple purposes. 

- Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman is going into that ques- 
tion I rather hate to ask for additional 
time and wish that the gentleman would 
A pag that question for a moment, if he 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will yield in 
just a moment. I would ask the gen- 
tleman to reserve his question. 

Section 5 gives supervision of opera- 
tion for flood control and navigation to 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Section 6 speaks for itself in an effort 
to lean over backward, and gives to the 
Secretary of the Interior power of han- 
dling reclamation and the disposal of 
reclamation waters provided by the proj- 
ects authorized in this bill. 

Section 7 authorizes the adoption of 
projects named in the bill, extending from 
the Connecticut Valley in New England 
to Los Angeles and from Portland to 
Florida in practically every river basin 
in the United States. The next section 
of the bill authorizes preliminary ex- 
amination and surveys on streams that 
have not been reported. 

Then this bill authorizes soil-conserva- 
tion projects that have been reported to 
the committee by the Department of 
Agricufture, and authorizes the reappro- 
priation of the balance of $10,000,000 
that has been used in this work, and 
makes provision for temporary repairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, and I want 
to yield to the gentleman from Vermont, 
but I hesitate to ask for additional time. 
But may I ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] what is his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems to me these 
dams on the Tennessee River under the 


I will be glad 
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Tennessee Valley Authority should be 
excluded from the supervision of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They may be and 
they may not be, but personally I think 
if the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
authorized and sustained by the Supreme 
Court, primarily for the development and 
improvement of navigation and flood con- 
trol, that the Chief of Engineers, the rep- 
resentative of the Government, should 
have something to do with its utiliza- 
tion to provide for flood control. I will 
come to that later and discuss it under 
the 5-minute rule, if necessary. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

Mr, PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
define what is meant by the words “con- 
struction of a high dam” on page 5, 
line 19? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Iam glad to do 
that if the gentleman desires. 

My construction of that is it does not 
provide for construction of a power dam 
in Vermont at Williamsville, but only 
for a fiood-control dam as contemplated 
by the act of 1938. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Am I to understand 
that no penstock will be installed? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That would 
depend upon the views of the Chief of 
Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, but it does not provide for the 
generation of power. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to say that the two principal 
authorizations in the bill under consider- 
ation are for the Missouri River Basin 
and for the lower Mississippi River. 
There are authorizations: of $200,000,000 
in each. The authorizations are fully 
explained in the report of the committee. 
I now return to the analysis of the bill 
by sections: 

SECTION 1. POLICY 


Section 1 is similar to existing law, 
and clarifies the language contained in 
the Flood Control Acts of 1936 and sub- 
sequent acts to show clearly that flood 
control shall be construed to include 
channel and major drainage improve- 
ments. It reaffirms the declaration of 
policy respecting flood control and pro- 
vides for investigation, planning, and 
prosecution by the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army of flood con- 
trol and allied works, and investigations 
of watersheds and measures for run-off 
and water-flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

SECTION 2. LOCAL COOPERATION 


Section 2 is identical with existing 
law. It restates the policy regarding 
requirements of local cooperation. 

SECTION 3. RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 

To date the Corps of Engineers has 
placed in operation some 42 dam and 
reservoir projects widely dispersed 
throughout the United States. A large 
number of these reservoirs present op- 
portunities for recreational development 
of widespread interest and benefit at 
very little cost. At the present time 
there is no authority to expend the small 
amounts of funds needed to make the 
recreation and conservation values at 
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these reservoirs fully available. This 
committee is of the opinion that where 
practicable, without reducing flood-con- 
trol benefits, projects should be fully 
utilized to provide recreational facilities 
for the benefit of the general public. 
Section 3 authorizes the Chief of Engi- 
neers to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate recreation and conservation facilities 
such as roads or to permit the construc- 
tion, maintenance, or operation of such 
facilities, and it would authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant leases of lands, 
structures, or facilities in the reservoir 
areas for such periods and upon such 
terms as he may deem reasonable. 
Existing law, applicable to flood-control 
works, limits the period of the lease of 
physical property to a maximum of 5 
years. The committee feels that such a 
limitation on the length of leases for the 
development of recreational areas at 
flood-control reservoirs would not be in 
the public interest and recommends the 
removal of this restriction with respect 
to leases of Federal property at reser- 
voirs for recreational facilities. This 
section also provides that all moneys re- 
ceived for such leases or privileges shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


SECTION 4. SALE OF STORED WATER 


Recently in the development of plans 
for reservoirs, there have been several 
requests for the purchase of water for 
municipal and industrial purposes. 
Under existing law, the War Department 
is authorized to modify plans for any 
reservoir authorized by Congress to pro- 
vide additional storage capacity for do- 
mestic water supply or other conserva- 
tion storage, provided that the cost of 
such increased storage is contributed by 
local agencies. In several cases small 
communities have experienced difficulty 
in providing the large lump-sum con- 
tributions prior to construction required 
by existing law, and have expressed a 
desire to purchase stored water at a unit 
price per million gallons. In several 
other cases requests have been received 
for the purchase of stored water after a 
dam and reservoir project has been com- 
pleted. The committee, believing that 
full beneficial use should be made of all 
Federal projects, is of the opinion that 
the Secretary of War should be author- 
ized to sell to States, municipalities, pri- 
vate concerns, or individuals at such 
prices and on such terms as he may deem 
reasonable, surplus water that may be 
available at any reservoir under the con- 
trol of the War Department. 

Suitable language has been written 
into the bill to accomplish this pur- 
pose; all moneys received from such 
sales to be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

OPERATION OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE RESERVOIRS— 
SECTION 5, RESPONSIBILITIES FOR OPERATION 
OF FLOOD CONTROL AND NAVIGATION STORAGE 
The committee believes that recent ex- 

periences in the operation of multiple- 

purpose reservoirs during major floods 
has demonstrated that to assure the ex- 
pected flood-control benefits reservoirs 
constructed wholly or in part with Fed- 
eral funds provided on the basis of flood- 
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control benefits should have their flood- 
control features operated under the su- 
pervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. 

The bill, therefore, provides that it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War 
to prescribe regulations for the use of 
storage available for flood control or 
navigation at all reservoirs constructed 
wholly or in part with Federal funds pro- 
vided on the basis of such_purposes and 
requires that the operation of any such 
project shall be in accordance with such 
regulations. 

_ SECTION 6. RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPERATION OF 
IRRIGATION STORAGE 

The construction of multiple-purpose 
reservoirs is in the public interest. 
Sound public policy requires not only 
that flood- control storage be under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers but also that stor- 
age for the reclamation of arid lands be 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The committee recognizes that good 
administration demands that projects be 
built by the agency having the dominant 
interest with suitable provisions for safe- 
guarding the interests of other agencies. 
Accordingly the bill provides that when- 
ever in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers any dam 
and reservoir project operated under the 
direction of the Secretary of War can be 
consistently used for reclamation of arid 
lands it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to prescribe regula- 
tions for the use of the storage available 
for such purposes, and the operation of 
any such project shall be in accordance 
with such regulation. Such amounts as 
the Secretary of the Interior may deem 
reasonable shall be charged for the use 
of such stored water; the moneys re- 
ceived to be deposited into the Treasury 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 


SECTION 7. AUTHORIZATION 


Section 7 adopts and authorizes the 
improvements, as set forth in the bill, 
for post-war construction with provisions 
for the preparation of necessary plans, 
specifications, and preliminary work 
during the war. 

I refer again to the report of the com- 
mittee which describes in detail all of 
the projects authorized and the support- 
ing reasons. These projects include all 
parts of our common country. 

SECTION 8. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS AND 

SURVEYS 

Section 8 of the bill authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of War to cause 
preliminary examinations and surveys 
for flood control and allied purposes, in- 
cluding channel and major drainage im- 
provements and protection from floods 
aggravated by or due to tidal effect, at 
the localities designated in said section; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to cause prelim- 
inary examinations and surveys for run- 
off and water-flow retardation and soil 
erosion prevention on the watersheds 
of these same localities, 
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This section is similar to examination 
and survey sections contained in the 
Flood Control Acts of 1936 and subse- 
quent acts and it clarifies the language 
contained in those acts to show definitely 
that the words “flood control” shall be 
construed to include channel and major 
drainage improvements. In accordance 
with its usual policy, the Flood Control 
Committee has included in this section 
the streams and areas in all bills for 
examinations and surveys which have 
been introduced since the last general 
fiood-control act. À 

SECTION 9. AUTHORIZATION IN THE BILL 


The general flood-control legislation 
enacted between 1936 and 1941, inclusive, 
has provided authorizations totaling 
$965,000,000 for the construction of 460 
reservoirs and local flood-protection 
projects. Of these, 185 projects have 
been substantially completed and 46 
more projects were in various stages of 
construction when suspended in order to 
conserve materials, equipment, and man- 
power for the war effort. Details of the 
present status of the authorized flood- 
control program are contained in the 
tabulations on pages 50 and 51 of the 
report. 

The committee wishes to emphasize 
that this is a post-war bill to assist in 
attaining two very worthy post-war ob- 
jectives, to wit: Orderly adjustment from 
war to peace and protection of lives and 
property from the ravages of floods. This 
bill proposes to approve 112 worthy flood- 
control projects recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers and to increase the 
authorizations for flood-control con- 
struction in the amount of $810,000,000. 
This authorization added to the amounts 
remaining available from prior legisla- 
tion will provide a large working balance 
for numerous projects well distributed 
across the Nation and diversified as to 
type between large dams, concrete flood 
walls, channel improvements, earth 
levees, and combinations of these types. 
The greatest concentration of work is in 
the populous areas where hazards are 
most serious and where post-war adjust- 
ment will be most severe. 

The progress of carrying out these au- 
thorizations will be determined by Con- 
gress through control of the amounts ap- 
propriated for flood-control work. The 
committee has been assured by the Chief 
of Engineers that the Corps of Engineers 
is ready and able to embark on a very 
large program of flood-control construc- 
tion subject only to the availability of 
authorization and appropriations. At 
the rate of appropriations before the war 
emergency this bill will provide for about 
6 years of construction. If post-war ap- 
propriations are larger, there will be con- 
sequent speeding up of work. The com- 
mittee believes that enactment of this 
bill is an essential element in prepara- 
tion for a large public-works program of 
worthy and carefully conceived projects 
and it strongly recommends speedy ac- 
tion on the bill. 

SECTION 10. FROJECTS RECOMMENDED BY THE 
SECRETARY OF TURE 

Section 10 authorizes the prosecution 

of measures for run-off and water-flow 
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retardation and soil-erosion prevention 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
eight watersheds on which that Depart- 
ment has made surveys pursuant to the 
acts of 1936 and 1938 and for which 
projects have been reported favorably by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. These 
projects, as provided by law, have been 
reviewed by and correlated with the 
plans of the Corps of Engineers. 

The works of improvement included in 
these eight projects will afford substan- 
tial reductions in the damages suffered 
from the frequent small and medium- 
sized floods that occur on headwater 
tributary streams generally upstream 
from works planned by the Corps of En- 
gineers. They will also reduce greatly 
the quantity of erosion debris deposited 
in stream channels and reservoirs and 
upon flood plains. In addition, impor- 
tant benefits will accrue to the owners 
and operators of lands, upon which the 
measures will be applied, in the form of 
increased yields of crops and forest prod- 
ucts, and increased productivity of pas- 
ture due to reduction in erosion and im- 
provement in density and quality of 
vegetative cover. : 

The works proposed on these eight 
projects will provide a valuable comple- 
ment to structures on waterways that 
have been or are likely to be built by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

SECTION 11. REAUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Section 11 reauthorizes the balance of 
the appropriation of $10,000,000, previ- 
ously authorized in the fact of June 28, 
1938, for expenditure by the Department 
of Agriculture for the improvement of 
watersheds during the post-war period. 
SECTION 12, EMERGENCY WORK BY THE DEPART- 

MENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Section 12 of this bill amends section 7 
of the act of June 28, 1938. This amend- 
ment would permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to undertake emergency meas- 
ures on denuded watersheds to prevent 
hazards due to flash floods and destruc- 
tive erosion that follow the loss of pro- 
tective cover by forest fires or other ca- 
tastrophes, especially in areas of steep 
slopes and erodible soils. Such emer- 
gency measures would be authorized 
without, in every case, having to wait for 
specific authorization to the Corps of 
Engineers for engineering structures on 
the waterways concerned. A limitation 
of $100,000 a year is imposed. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a table in Docu- 
ment 724. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, the 
House Committee on Flood Control has 
had under consideration for several 
months the preparation of an omnibus 
floog-control bill to be presented at this 

n. Hearings commenced on Feb- 
ruary 1 after the groundwork for prop- 
er consideration of various projects had 
been laid. The hearings have proceeded 
from day to day until all of the projects 
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upon which the Corps of Engineers have 
made reports to Congress have been con- 
sidered. 

I wish to pay personal tribute at this 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
Hon. WILL M. WHITTINGTON, chairman 
of the Flood Control Committee. Dur- 
ing all the 8 years that I have served in 
Congress, I have been a member of this 
committee. The gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi, Congressman WHITTINGTON, has 
been the chairman during the entire 
period. From my own observation and 
experience, I would range the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Congressman WHIT- 
TINGTON, as outstanding among all chair- 
men of committees, He has a thorough 
knowledge of flood-control conditions 
and projects throughout the Nation. He 
has a particularly happy way of han- 
dling witnesses so that each one knows 
that he is receiving the close personal 
attention of the committee. At the same 
time the hearings proceed in a very or- 
derly manner and with dispatch. Fur- 
thermore, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Congressman WHITTINGTON, has 
gained the complete confidence of all 
members of the committee, who appre- 
ciate his many personal kindnesses to 
each of them, while at the same time 
granting to every Member of Congress 
the same consideration given to a mem- 
ber of the committee. Iam sure that all 
members of the committee will be in full 
accord with me in my statement that our 
chairman is held not only in the high- 
est regard by them as a congressional 
leader, but is also looked upon as a close 
personal friend by every member of the 
committee. 

This bill provides for the construction 
of important flood-control projects in 
every section of the United States in the 
post-war period. They will provide 
work for many thousands of men and 
women during a period of 5 years. It 
therefore is of great importance not only 
in furnishing permanent public works 
for flood protection greatly needed 
throughout the country but also in pro- 
viding a backlog of worth-while jobs 
during the difficult period of transition 
from war to peace, 

The bill calls for the expenditure of 
more than $800,000,000. Each of the 
many projects contained in it has been 
recommended by the Army engineers. 
In each case the annual benefits accru- 
ing to the people of the United States 
will exceed the annual costs. The com- 
pletion of these projects will be of untold 
benefit to the Nation in preventing re- 
curring annual losses of lives and prop- 
erty. It is interesting to consider the 
advantages to be derived in each river 
basin. Since other Congressmen plan to 
speak about projects in their sections of 
the country, I will confine my remarks 
to New England. The gentleman from 
Mississippi, Chairman WHITTINGTON, has 
given us such a fine general statement 
of our national flood-control needs that 
little more can be added on the oveg-all 
program. In the Connecticut River Ba- 
sin, in which I live, we have had 3 recent 
major floods in 1927, 1936, and 1938. 
These 3 tremendous floods caused direct 
losses of $75,622,000, and indirect losses 
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of $68,712,000—a grand total loss of $144,- 
334,000. In addition, 28 lives have been 
lost. Other lesser floods have added mil- 
lions of dollars to the losses incurred in 
the basin during the past 25 years. Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut have suffered heavily 
from the ravages of the Connecticut 
River. Today it is one of the few basins 
of comparable size in the United States 
to be without adequate flood protection. 
Following the great flood of 1927 the 
United States engineers were authorized 
by Congress to determine the best meth- 
ods for solving the flood problems created 
by the Connecticut River. They studied 
the values of some 275 sites for reservoirs. 
They submitted their conclusions and a 
comprehensive flood-control plan, which 
was authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of 1938. It provided for a system of 20 
flood-control reservoirs with local pro- 
tective works at 7 localities along the 
Connecticut River. The reservoirs will 
control 2,752 square miles, almost 25 per- 
cent of the drainage area of the river. 
The average annual flood-control 
benefits of the system are estimated to 
be $3,874,000, and the average annual 
flood control costs $2,898,400. In other 
words, the comprehensive plan when 
fully carried out will save the residents 
of the valley about $1,000,000 a year in 
money and much more in sorrow, and 
actual suffering. This system of reser- 
voirs will decrease the stage of the maxi- 
mum flood of record at Hartford about 
6 feet and about 5% feet at Springfield. 
The 1938 Flood Control Act contains a 
provision that the entire cost of the 
reservoirs in this program will be borne 
by the Federal Government and that the 
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localities benefited must share in the 
cost of the local protective works. 

Five of the fiood-control reservoirs are 
planned for Massachusetts, 5 for New 
Hampshire, and 10 for Vermont. To 
date, 3 of the 20 have been constructed: 
Surry Mountain Dam on the Ashuelot 
River north of Keene, N. H.; Birch Hill 
Dam on the Millers River near South 
Royalston, Mass.; and Knightsville Dam 
in the town of Huntington on the West- 
field River in western Massachusetts. 
Dikes and flood walls with attendant 
drainage and pumping facilities have 
Been or will be constructed at 7 
localities. 

Local protective works have been con- 
structed at Northampton, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Springfield, and West Spring- 
field in Massachusetts, and at Hartford 
and East Hartford in Connecticut. 
Under the act of 1938 the total cost to 
the United States of the 20 reservoirs and 
the 7 local protective works was esti- 
mated at $46,359,000, consisting of 
$34,835,000 for the reservoirs and 
$11,524,000 for the protective works. 
Later modifications in the original plans 
increased the cost of the reservoirs to 
$57,460,000 and of the protective works 
to $17,000,000. These modifications 
were authorized by the act of 1941, 
Additional local protective works at 
Holyoke, Springfield, West Springfield, 
and Winsted, Conn., have been author- 
ized at a cost to the United States of 
$1,070,000 out of a total cost of 
$1,185,000. ` 

_General features and estimates of cost 
of the approved plan for reservoirs with 
modifications now considered desirable 
are as follows: 
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The total cost of the program to the 
United States, as now estimated, will be 
$57,460,000 for reservoirs and $18,070,000 
for local protective works, or a total of 
$75,530,000. It is probable that the final 
cost will be somewhat in excess of that 
amount. If this bill becomes law, there 
will have been authorized for appropria- 
tion to carry out most of the program 
approximately $70,000,000. 


One of the reservoirs in the system will 
be located on West River near Williams- 
ville, Vt. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion has recommended that it be con- 
structed to provide for both flood control 
and power development. The committee 
was advised that such a reservoir with 
power generating facilities would cost 
about $29,100,000. If developed for 
flood-control purposes only it is esti- 
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mated to cost $6,280,000. For flood-con- 
trol purposes only a low dam would be 
built, while a high dam, with an increase 
of 82 feet in height, would be necessary 
for both flood control and power develop- 
ment. Witnesses from Vermont opposed 
the construction of a dam at this site 
which would include power development 
while asserting that the people of Ver- 
mont would not oppose the construction 
of flood- control reservoirs without power 
facilities within that State. The com- 
mittee decided that it would be best to 
construct the reservoirs without power 
development in accordance with the 
above table of reservoirs as set forth in 
Document No. 724 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session. The bill, H. R. 
4485, therefore contains the explicit pro- 
visions that neither this authorization 
nor previous authorizations shall be con- 
strued to authorize the construction of 
a high dam at the Williamsville site. 
The objection of the people of Vermont 
has been fully taken care of by this 
proviso. 

In other words, the committee has 
taken any authorization for appropria- 
tion for power at the Williamsville site 
out of the bill. In order to have power it 
would cost $29,100,000. We have so 
worded the bill that it will only result 
in the expenditure of $6,280,000 at the 
site, for flood-control purposes only. 

Further than that, as far as the dam 
on the West River is concerned, that is 
the most important tributary of the Con- 
necticut River. It drains an area 60 
percent greater than any other tributary. 
Engineers tell us it is the most important 
site for a dam in the entire system for 
the Connecticut River. I feel that the 
people of all four States will believe that 
the committee has acted wisely and fairly 
in asking for an authorization for flood- 
control purposes only, for this dam to be 
built on the West River, and that the 
Congress has acted fairly in meeting the 
wishes of the people of Vermont in not 
authorizing the expenditure of any 
money for power in these Vermont dams, 

It is well to note that if this flood- 
control program had been carried out 25 
years ago it would have effected savings 
of more than twice its estimated cost 
during that period. Already real savings 
have been effected by the construction 
of the 3 reservoirs now in operation 
and the 7 local protective works. The 
authorization in this bill, together with 
sums already authorized to be appro- 
priated in existing laws, will complete 
all authorized local protective works and 
16 additional reservoirs. Only 1 reser- 
voir in New Hampshire will require addi- 
tional authorization for funds in the 
future. An adequate, comprehensive 
fiood-control system for the Connecti- 
cut River Basin will have been provided 
by the Federal Government. Proteetion 
greatly needed for the very important 
agricultural and industrial communities 
of 4 States will have been secured 
throughout the length of the valley of 
the Connecticut River, the great river of 
New England. As one who was a mem- 
ber of the Flood Control Committee of 
the House when this splendid program 
of the United States engineers was con- 
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sidered and reported favorably, it has 
been particularly gratifying to me to see 
successive Congresses enact into laws the 
legislation necessary to bring the system 
to completion. It will bring results bene- 
ficial to the entire Nation. 

I believe this bill, H. R. 4485, contains 
many projects of incalculable benefit to 
the American people. I urge its passage. 

As it stands today, our flood-control 
bills of 1938 and 1941 have resulted in 
a change in the position of Congress, the 
Federal Government, on the question of 
how to handle expenditures for flood 
control purposes in reservoirs and local 
protective works. Before 1938 the 
States, where a river went through more 
than one State, used to combine in 
compacts and try to arrange between 
themselves some sort of a program for 
building reservoirs which would be ade- 
quate. I doubt if in any single river 
basin in the United States any such com- 
pact was ever agreed upon and finally 
constructed. 

You who were here in 1938 will re- 
call that we had a considerable struggle 
over the Connecticut River compact. I 
led the fight, as far as I could, for the 
adoption of the Connecticut River com- 
pact, which had been entered into by 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut. You will recall 
that a considerable majority of the Con- 
gress decided that they did not feel that 
was the way to handle such situations, 
and they passed a bill in 1938 which 
provided that thereafter the Federal 
Government shall pay 100 percent of the 
cost of flood-control reservoirs which are 
built on any navigable rivers. I think if 
we are going to change our position at 
this time it should be done in connection 
with some other bill. 

This bill today does not provide for the 
adoption of any comprehensive program 
or any program for construction in the 
Connecticut River Basin. Everything to 
be built there, local protective works and 
all reservoirs, is already authorized for 
construction under the act of 1938, as 
modified by the act of 1941. Therefore, 
any change in connection with the pro- 
gram today with reference to construc- 
tion of any particular dam would be a 
change back to what was in existence 
prior to 1938. I do not believe that is the 
intent of Congress. i 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice on the bot- 
tom of page 2, and at the top of page 3 
of the bill, language very similar to the 
language which was contained in the re- 
cent river and harbor bill, which the 
House struck out. It is a wide delegation 
of power to the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers “To construct, op- 
erate, and maintain recreational facili- 
ties and other facilities.” 

Does the gentleman believe that Con- 
gress should go on record and grant that 
wide delegation of power? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 6 additional minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, answering the gentle- 
man from Michigan, I may say that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] covered that quite thoroughly 
in his address both at the very start and 
later in answer to questions that were 
directed to him. The words “other 
facilities” do not apply to power or any- 
thing of that sort; they apply merely as 
to roads and other accessories. They do 
not apply and have not applied in the 
past to the construction of facilities like 
power conservation or reclamation, and 
they have no meaning like that in this 
bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. The reason for ask- 
ing the question is that the people of the 
United States feel that Congress should 
take back to itself some of its preroga- 
tives. They feel that the Congress 
should legislate rather than delegate 
powers, and I feel that we may convey 
an impression to the country that we are 
delegating more power. 

Mr. CLASON. That was not the in- 
tention of the committee at the time of 
the adoption of that provision. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I do not wish to pro- 
ject myself too much into this situation, 
but the gentleman’s reference to what 
the attorney general of the State of Ver- 
mont said leads me to inquire what con- 
stitutes a high dam. 

Mr. CLASON. I believe that is testi- 
fied to on page 723 of the hearings where 
General Robins was testifying and the 
Chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] was doing the 
interrogating. From the hearings I 
quote the following: 

The Cuamman. Is this figure of $27,000,000 
or $28,000,000 one that includes the estimated 
cost of that dam when and if it were raised 
and constructed now for power, as well as an 
installation of something like $6,000,000 or 
$8,000,000 for power facilities? 

General Ropins. That $29,000,000 includes 
raising the dam about 82 feet, building a 
powerhouse, and installing all power ma- 


The CHARMAN. In this area where the dam 
is located—what is the type of country, the 
terrain there with respect to being arable? 

Colonel GoETHALS. Taking the high dam, 
the classification of lands ir. the flooded area 
is 76 percent wooded land, 14 percent agri- 
culture, 6 percent pasture, 2 percent urban, 
and 2 percent swamps. 

The CHARMAN. And the entire acreage re- 
quired for that reservoir would be how 
much? ; 

Colonel GoErTHALS. For the high dam, 5,430 
acres, and for the low dam, 2,460 acres. 

The C Hamax. For the $19,000,000 dam, 
2,460 acres. Is that true or not? 


The high dam mentioned there, and as 
Colonel Goethals explained it, is the 
power dam of 82 additional feet. The low 
dam is used for flood control. The word- 
ing of the amendment as it was put in 
the bill was prepared by the Army engi- 
neers to make certain that this dam 
would be used for flood control and not 
for power. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. But does not the gen- 
tleman know just as well as I do that 
comprehensively you have delegated the 
power and the authority to the Army 
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engineers to determine what shall con- 
stitute a high dam or a low dam irre- 
spective of what they may say to the 
gentleman’s committee in those minutes 
to which the gentleman refers? I call the 
gentleman’s attention to page 705 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. CLASON. I am afraid the gentle- 
man overlooks Document 724, adopted in 
1938, as modified in 1941. It expressly 
states, and it was adopted by the Con- 
gress, what kind of a dam shall be con- 
structed at Williamsville on the West 
River: 

Drainage area, 400 square miles; capacity, 
150.000 acre-feet; fiood-control cost, $5,960,- 
000, plus adaptations for power, $320,000, 
meaning the pen stock; a total of $6,280,000. 


That is the program which Congress 
has adopted, and it does not include the 
high dam to which the gentleman has 
been referring. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Nevertheless, I want 
to put this in the Recorp. The gentle- 
man’s recollection of what the Army 
engineers asked for is not my recollec- 
tion. My recollection is that the act to 
which the gentleman referred author- 
ized the Chief of Engineers to make any 
modifications that might be found to be 
justifiable in his discretion. 

Mr. CLASON. But he would have to do 
it within the $6,280,000, because that 
would be all the money available. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. But all he would have 
to do would be to come back to Congress 
and ask for more money. 

Mr. CLASON. That would require a 
change in the law which certainly is not 
contained in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my privilege to serve on the Flood 
Control Committee continuously since I 
first came to Congress in January 1939. 
I have attended practically all of the 
hearings conducted by that committee 
throughout these years. I consider it 
both a privilege and an opportunity to 
work with the very able, efficient, and 
fair chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, the Honorable WIL M. WHIT- 
TINGTON. I have a high regard and 
esteem for the Army engineers with 
whom we have worked. I consider them 
public servants of the first order. 

This omnibus flood-control bill is the 
first flood-control bill that we have had 
before the House of Representatives since 
the act of 1941. Due to the necessities 
of war, all flood-control construction has 
been suspended with the exception of a 
minimum amount of temporary and 
emergency work. This bill contains the 
authorization for many flood-control 
projects throughout the United States. 
Every project contained in this bill has 
the approval of the district engineer, the 
Givision engineer, the Board of Review 
of Rivers and Harbors, and the Chief of 
Engineers. 

This bill is a compromise. It must be 
so. Any legislation, national in scope, 
usually is the result of compromise. 
Flood control plans and their allied 
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plans, including irrigation, power devel- 
opment, and other features bring forth 
complicating interests, community and 
sectional interests, differences between 
industries, differences of individual opin- 
ion, both of the layman and the expert, 
and sometimes departmental differences 
and jealousies. If we waited to iron out 
all of these things before we advanced the 
bill in the Congress of the United States 
for needed public works on our rivers, 
there just never would be any legislation 
and, consequently, no construction at all. 
The committee has done that which they 
thought wisest and best in the handling 
of not one difficult problem, but many 
difficult problems, in every section of 
the United States. 

It is true that the works authorized 
in this bill are for the post-war period. 
I want to make my positicn clear, how- 
ever, in regard to that. Iam not support- 
ing any of these projects because they 
will produce employment in the post-war 
days. The works programs of the 
thirties were a failure so far as bring- 
ing about reemployment. We exhausted 
both the alphabet and the Federal Treas- 
ury with works programs, but we ended 
up with more people hunting a real job 
than we started with. Weended up with 
local, State, and National Governments 
spending more for relief than they did 
when the works programs were started. 
There were some very fine public works 
constructed during these works pro- 
grams, including some fine irrigation 
projects, but a works program for the 
sake of working in a hope that it will 
relieve unemployment is a proven failure. 
I am supporting this bill, because it 
represents needed public works. It will 
bring flood relief to distressed areas and 
save valuable land and other property. 
It will save human lives. It will pro- 
vide additional irrigation, which will add 
to the productiveness of our country. 

I come from a part of the United 
States where water means life, Adequate 
water for the crops is the difference 
between prosperity and poverty. Be- 
cause I believe that these projects are 
in the public good and are worth while 
in themselves, I support this bill. 

The bill has a number of important 
features. This bill lays down the prin- 
ciple that all reservoirs constructed with 
Federal funds, which have storage space 
available for flood control, shall be oper- 
ated under the regulations of the War 
Department. This iscommon sense. It 
is absolutely necessary if we are going to 
protect the property and the life of the 
people in the flooded areas. There must 
be a central agency operating the res- 
ervoirs. Likewise, this bill provides that 
whenever any reservoir is being operated 
by the War Department, it is found that 
there is available water for irrigating 
farm lands, that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, through the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall prescribe the rules and reg- 
ulations for the operation of that part 
of the storage that is available for ir- 
rigation. In other words, it gives the 
Bureau of Reclamation jurisdiction over 
the irrigation features of the reservoirs 
and the distribution systems. I think 
this is sound and advisable. I am told by 
individuals in the Bureau of Reclama- 
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tion that it is a definite gain for them 
and a step forward. 

I want to direct my remarks now in 
reference to the Missouri River Basin. 
The bill before us has in it the first sub- 
stantial authorization for that area. 
The Missouri River Basin represents 
one-sixth of the area of the United 
States. In that area you will find a great 
deal of the finest and best agricultural 
land in the world. The Missouri River 
Basin includes a great portion of Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado, and all of the State of Nebraska. 
The State of Nebraska is the only State 
lying entirely within the basin of the 
Missouri River. This area is a great 
breadbasket for the entire world. In 
the basin can be found great industrial 
and manufacturing cities. It is indeed 
the great heart of America. 

Although the Missouri Valley has 
always been subject to severe floods very 
little flood-control work has ever been 
authorized for that great territory. 
Compared to the flood-control program 
in other parts of the United States, the 
Missouri River Basin has been exceed- 
ingly neglected. In the years gone by 
there have been a few flood-control 
works constructed at various local points, 
but with the exception of the local pro- 
tection constructed at the Kansas Cities, 
the other works have been small and of 
minor nature. 

In the Flood Control Act of 1938 there 
was an authorization for an appropria- 
tion of $9,000,000 for a basin-wide flood- 
control program. This authorization 
has been used on the Kanapolis reser- 
voir in the State of Kansas. Three 
years later, in 1941, there was an addi- 
tional authorization of $7,000,000, which 
was earmarked for the initial construc- 
tion of the Harlan County Reservoir on 
the Republican River in the State of 
Nebraska. The Republican Valley had 
suffered a loss, running into millions and 
millions of dollars in property damage 
and in destruction to farm lands. From 
the standpoint of the loss of human life 
by reason of flood, the Republican River 
has suffered greater than most any other 
river in the United States. I will have 
more to say about the details of the flood 
problem on the Republican River a little 
later in my remarks. 

The main stem of the Missouri River 
suffers from annual floods, sometimes 
more than one flood per year. Exceed- 
ingly valuable farm land is annually 
flooded. The destruction in the cities 
along the river has been considerable. 
It has tied up transportation systems 
and created havoc in that territory. In 
the spring of 1943, a disastrous flood oc- 
curred. Following that flood, the Con- 
gress of the United States appropriated 
$10,000,000 for temporary emergency 
flood-control work, $3,000,000 of which 
was set aside for the Missouri River. The 
division engineer at Omaha,.Lewis A. 
Pick, then a colonel but now a brigadier 
general, appeared before our committee 
and outlined the problem in this great 
Missouri River Basin. It was evident 
that a satisfactory solution to the flood 
problem would have to include bank pro- 
tection in the way of levees and dikes on 
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the main stream and in addition thereto 
a series of reservoirs and dams on the 
tributaries to hold this great flow of 
water at flood time. 

Following the flood-control hearings of 
1943, as a member of the Committee on 
Flood Control, I introduced a resolution 
for myself and a number of the inter- 
ested Congressmen from the valley, ask- 
ing that a further report be made by the 
Army engineers with respect to flood 
control along the main stem of the Mis- 
souri River. That resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

RESOLUTION BY REPRESENTATIVE CARL T. CURTIS, 
OF NEERASKA 
(Introduced May 6, 1943) 

Resolved by the Committee on Flocd Con- 
trol, House of Representatives, That the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
created under section 3 of the River and Har- 
bor Act approved June 13, 1902, be, and is 
hereby requested to review the reports on 
the Missouri River contained in House Docu- 
ment No. 238, S:venty-third Congress, stc- 
ond session, and House Document No. 821, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, with a 
view to determining whether any modifica- 
tion should be made therein at this time with 
respect to flood control along the main stem 
of the Missouri River from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to its mouth. 


The foregoing resolution was duly ap- 
proved by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, and, pursuant to said resolution, 
the Secretary of War transmitted the 
flood- control plan, known as the Pick 
plan, embodied in House Document 
475, to the Congress of the United States 
on February 28, 1944. The bill before us 
approves the plan set forth in House 
Document 475 and authorizes an appro- 
priation of $200,000,000 for the partial 
accomplishment thereof, 

Along the Missouri River, between 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Rulo, Nebr., there 
are about 926,000 acres of land in the 
valley of the Missour! River, which would 
be protected from flooding after con- 
struction of the plan proposed in House 
Document 475, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, The proposed work con- 
sists of levees supplemented by reservoirs 
above Sioux City, Iowa. At present there 
are numerous local levees which have 
been constructed by local interests to pro- 
vide some measure of protection from 
fioods for a part of the area. These 
levees have not been planned with an 
over-all view of the flood-protection 
problem, and are inadequate to provide 
protection except from minor floods. 

During the flood of April 1943, nearly 
all of the existing levees along the Mis- 
souri River failed and 200,000 acres of 
agricultural land protected by these lev- 
ees were flooded. Following this flood 
the engineering department, in the reach 
between Sioux City, Iowa, and Rulo, 
Nebr., repaired about 75 levees and as- 
sisted in the repair of many more levees, 
at a cost of nearly $600,000. However, 
Curing the fiood which occurred this 
April 1944, about 35 levees again failed. 
It appears futile to continue to spend 
large sums of money for the replacement 
of these levees, which are inadequate to 
provide protection to this valuable agri- 
cultural land. 

In the reach between Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Rulo, Nebr., the proposed levees 
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would have a total length of about 300 
miles. They would consist of earth fill 
with a 1)-foot top width, riverside sloped 
1 on 3, landside sloped 1 on 5, and would 
average about 12 feet in height. These 
levees would not in themselves provide 
complete protection and it is impracti- 
cable to construct higher levees because 
the cost of necessary features to prevent 
sand boils, which would endanger the 
safety of the levees, would be excessive. 
However, if reservoirs are constructed 
upstream from Sioux City, with appro- 
priate reservation for flood- control stor- 
age, and are properly operated, floods 
can be reduced to the magnitude which 
can be fely passed by the proposed 
levees. Seven such reservoirs are pro- 
posed for construction above Sioux City. 

The levees would be constructed in 
units, each unit made independent of 
other units by tying it back to the bluff 
or high ground adjacent to tributary 


streams. Many miles of railroads and- 


highways and numerous small munici- 
palities, as well es thousands of acres of 
agricultural land, would therefore receive 
full flood protection by the construction 
and operation of the proposed plan. In 
addition, the larger industrial cities of 
Sioux City and Council Bluffs, Iowa. and 
Omaha, Nebr., would receive full flood 
protection by the strengthening and 
raising of flood - protection works at those 
localities. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to quote from 
the hearings of our Committee: 


Mr. Curtis. Now, Colonel, I want to inquire 
just a little bit about the protection on the 
main stem of the river so far as farm land is 
concerned. I am referring, for instance, to 
between Omaha and Rulo on the west side of 
the river. 

Colonel REBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. What sort of protection wilt 
that provide for your agricultural lind; al- 
most entirely levees? 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir. The actual pro- 
tection itself will be by levees. Of course the 
effectiveness of those levees is greatly in- 
creased by the upstream reservoirs. 

Mr. Curtis. But the local protection will 
constitute levees. 

Colonel Rezer. Yes, sir, 

* . > . * 

Mr. Curtis. Do you think the problem of 
the water getting back of the levees and not 
draining out will be taken care of when this 
is completed? 

Colonel Reser. You mean from rainfall, 
sir? Theoretically, there should be no water 
overfiow, or river water, behind the levees. 

Mr. Curtis. I think that heretofore there 
has been some overflow, or else it is because 
the local works were not adequate. 

Colonel Reser. That is true. A large num- 
ber of the local levees were overtopped or 
breached last year. I have forgotten the 
exact number, but it ran up into 200 and 
some. 

Mr. Curtis. Are there any Federal levees on 
the Missouri River on the west side between 
Omaha and Rulo? 

Colonel Reser. No, sir; not between Omaha 
and Rulo. 

Mr. Curtis. The ones you are going to con- 
struct you anticipate will not be overtopped? 

Colonel Reser. Absolutely not overtopped, 
sir. 


This Pick plan for the Missouri River 
Basin is primarily a flood-control plan. 
It does provide, however, for multiple- 
purpose reservoirs on the tributaries and 
in the upper portions of the river. These 
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multiple-purpose reservoirs will be so 
constructed as to provide for the maxi- 
mum amount of storage of water for 
irrigation. A great portion of the Mis- 
souri River Basin is semiarid in nature 
and the expansion of irrigation is abso- 
lutely essential to the future prosperity 
of that great region. 

Much has been said, and some of it of 
a controversial nature, in reference to 
navigation. Authorization for naviga- 
tion work with the exception of the lower 
Mississippi does not come within the ju- 
risdiction of this Committee on Flood 
Control. That is handled by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and the 
item calling for a 9-foot channel on the 
Missouri River is a part of the bill re- 
ported out by that other committee. It 
has passed the House and is now before 
the Senate. The approval of the Pick 
plan does not add or detract from the 
navigation issue. 

At this point I want to quote from the 
hearings before cur committee the testi- 
mony of Col. Miles A. Reber, former 
division engineer at Omaha. His testi- 
mony is as follows: 

Mr. Curtis. Colonel Reber, as you under- 
stand, another committee has jurisdiction 
of the authorization of navigation works. 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: Would these recommendations (the 
Pick plan) be approximately the same if they 
proceeded to make a 9-foot channel, or leave 
it a 6-foot channel: that is, the recommenda- 
tion in the report that is on its way to this 
committee? 

Colonel Reser. As I understand the recom- 
mendations and the report which is to come 
to this committee, Mr. CURTIS, they are for 
the general over-all development of the 
entire Missouri Basin, including flood con- 
trol, reclamation, navigation, and power, but 
with special reference to flood contro] from 
Sicux City to the mouth. 

In response to the resolution of this com- 
mittee, I believe that the recommendations 
which are contained in this report would 
remain substantially the same, because the 
question presented to the Corps of Engineers 
by that resolution was to solve the flood- 
control problem. As I shall !ater show. to 
solve the flood-control problem between 
Sioux City and the mouth involves the use 
of multiple-purpose reservoirs upstream. 

Mr. Curtis. Your proposal for reservoirs 
would remain the same, regardless of what 
might happen to this item in another bill 
before another ‘committee? 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir; as I understand it. 

Mr. Curtis. Is that also true as to your 
proposal for levees and appurtenances and 
bank work from Sioux City down? 

Colonel Reser. xes, sir. 


I am not going to go into detail as to 
just what the Pick plan will do in all of 
the States in the Missouri River Basin. 
No doubt the gentlemen representing 
those States, both north and south of 
Nebraska, will cover that part of the 
recommendations to the satisfaction of 
all. I do believe that the Pick plan 
will bring about a much-needed and 
long-overdue flood-control system to 
protect the farms and towns and cities 
along the east edge of Nebraska. 
Therefore, I wish to turn my attention 
to one of the principal tributaries, to wit, 
the Republican River, which involves a 
considerable portion of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to 
represent, 
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The Republican River and its tribu- 
taries is an important factor in eastern 
Colorado, northwestern Kansas, and 
southwestern Nebraska. It is a river 
that has a constant flood problem, The 
worst flood of record was in 1935. This 
cost the lives of 110 people. The prop- 
erty damage was enormous. It has been 
estimated that there was a million dol- 
lars of property damage to railroads 
alone. Considerable farm land was ma- 
terially damaged and it will take many 
years to build it back. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has me- 
morialized Congress for flood protection 
and irrigation development in the Re- 
publican River and its tributaries. They 
have designated it as Nebraska’s problem 
No. 1. That is indeed not an evagger- 
ation, 

Also every year since 1935, a portion 
of the Republican River Basin has suf- 
fered from floods, bank erosion and oth- 
er like problems have been more serious 
because of the damage to the channel by 
reason of the 1935 flood. 

A year or two ago, I was visiting with 
a farmer whose land was adjacent to 
the Republican River. He asked me to 
come see it. When we were yet some 
distance from the river, we stopped to 
listen. You could hear his farm falling 
into the river—fine, rich, black soil be- 
ing washed away because of an uncon- 
quered fiood problem, 

The 1938 Flood Control Act carried no 
authorization for the Republican River 
which would affect that portion of the 
river which suffered most severely in the 
1935 flood. It did authorize a large res- 
ervoir costing in excess of $20,000,000 
near the mouth of the Republican River 
at. Milford, Kans. That reservoir has 
p2ver been constructed and in a subse- 
quent review of the flood- control plans 
for the Kansas River system of which the 
Republican is a part, the Army engineers 
determined that a site in Harlan County, 
Nebr., approximately 3 miles east of Re- 
publican City, would be a better site for 
an on-river dam on the Republican River 
than at Milford. The Chief of Engineers, 
therefore, recommended construction of 
the Harlan County Dam with a then-es- 
timated reservoir capacity of 1,008,000 
acre-feet. This would provide practi- 
cally the same amount of flood protection 
for the Kansas cities as would the reser- 
voir at Milford. In addition, it would 
bring flood protection to four cities in 
Nebraska and considerable territory in 
Kansas, which the Milford Reservoir 
would not have protected. This Harlan 
County Dam and reservoir would have 
also provided water for irrigation over a 
considerable territory in Nebraska and 
in Kansas. We needed the irrigation 
and this added water would mean in- 
creased prosperity throughout a great 
portion of the Republican Valley Basin. 

In 1940, there was no general Flood 
Control, Act. The Harlan County Dam 
was authorized in the act of 1941. The 
Committee on Flood Control of the 
House of Representatives reported out 
an omnibus bill which carried an item 
approving the plans for the Harlan 
County Dam and authorizing a further 
$7,000,000 for the Missouri Basin, which 
was to be earmarked for the initial con- 
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struction of the dam in Harlan County. 
On two different occasions, the Congress 
has appropriated money for the prepara- 
tion of the detailed plans for this dam in 
Harlan County. 

Because of the stoppage of all flood- 
control work by reason of the war, no 
actual construction has been started at 
this site. It is safe to assume, however, 
that had it not been for the war, Harlan 
County Dam would now be under con- 
struction, The so-called Pick plan for 
the development of the entire Missouri 
River Basin reiterates the Army’s inten- 
tion to build Harlan County Dam. In 
fact, it is one of the principal reservoirs 
in the greater plan. 

The people of Nebraska, and particu- 
larly the Republican Valley, were glad 
when the Army engineers recommended 
the Harlan County Dam. That did not 
solve the entire problem. It did not give 


flood protection on any of the tributaries 


of the Republican River nor on the main 
stream west of the reservoir site. 


Following the announcement in 1940 
of the recommendation of the Army en- 
gineers to build the Harlan County Dam, 
I requested the assistance of the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers in the preparation 
of a resolution which would call for fur- 
ther studies west of the Harlan County 
Dam without in any way prejudicing or 
interfering with the plans to build the 
Harlan County Dam. As a result, I in- 
troduced the following resolution, which 
was duly approved by the Committee on 
Flood Contro’ of the House of Represent- 
atives: . 
RESOLUTION BY REPRESENTATIVE CARL T. CURTIS, 

OF NEBRASKA 

Resolved by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, That the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, created under the 
provisions of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved June 13, 1902, be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to review the report on the Kansas 
River and tributaries contained in House 
Document No. 195, Seventy-third Congress, 
second session, with a view to determining 
whether any modifications of the recommen- 
dations contained therein are desirable at the 
present time with respect to the Republican 
River und its tributaries west of the Harlan 
County Dam site. 


The so-called Pick plan, which the bill 
now before the Congress adopts and ap- 
proves, carries the recommendations of 
the Army arising out of that resurvey of 
the west end of the Republican River and 
its tributaries. The Pick plan recom- 
mends five multiple purpose reservoirs on 
the upper Republican River and tribu- 
taries in addition, of course, to the 
Harlan County reservoir, 

The reservoirs located on the tribu- 
taries of the Republican River, upstream 
of the Harlan County dam site, are the 
Medicine Creek Reservoir on a stream of 
the same name, Red Willow Reservoir on 
Red Willow Creek, Enders Reservoir on 
Frenchman Creek, Beecher Island Reser- 
voir on the Arikaree River, and Hale Res- 
ervoir on the South Fork of the Republi- 
can River. These reservoirs are pro- 
posed for multiple-purpose use. In ad- 
dition to the capacity required for flood 
control, storage capacity would be avail- 
able for storing excess water for con- 
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servation purposes, principally irrigation. 
No definite capacities for the reservoirs 
or allocations of water to separate uses 
havé been assigned at thistime. Studies 
of these factors by both the War Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of Reclamation are 
still in progress. 

The approximate heights and tenta- 
tive gross storage capacities of the reser- 
voirs are as follows: 


Approxi | 4 ppro: 
mate 
height 1 
(feet) (acre-feet) 
Medicine Creek 85 £7, 900 
Red Willow. pin 87 46, 800 
ders 117 93, 200 
Beecher Island. 120 72, 200 
TTT £0 $6, 400 


The proposed reservoirs would control 
all floods on these tributaries originating 
above the dam site. They would sup- 
plement the Harlan County Reservoir 
in providing complete control of the 
largest -flood of record at the Harlan 
County site, and would reduce Kansas 
River and some Missouri River floods. 

The irrigable lands have not been de- 
fined, pending final studies by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Tentative ca- 
pacities for conservation use were based 
on available data on irrigable areas 
downstream from the dam site and 
studies of run-off of the various streams 
at the dam site. 

The proposed plan is subject to modi- 
fication as conditions warrant or as a 
result of further studies now being pros- 
ecuted and to be prosecuted in the future. 
If an alternate site for a reservoir would 
be more desirable from a conservation 
standpoint and provide essentially the 
same control of floods, and be as feasible 
from an engineering standpoint, the lo- 
cation of the reservoir could be changed, 

I am not unmindful of the very fine 
work that the Bureau of Reclamation 
has done in the arid and semiarid West. 
I have always supported the Bureau of 
Reclamation and I expect to continue to 
do so. We hope that out of these plans 
for multiple-purpose reservoirs in the 
Republican Valley that the Bureau will 
be able to bring water to just as many 
farms as it is possible to do. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has been studying 
and surveying the Republican Valley. 
They have issued a report on the Repub- 
lican Valley which contains many fine 
things, It is the belief of both the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Army engi- 
neers that the plans of both the Army 
and the Bureau for the Republican Val- 
ley can be correlated to the end that the 
greatest amount of good can come to the 
greatest.number of people. 

We have two great problems in the 
Republican Valley, to wit: Drought and 
floods. Both problems must be solved. 
In the letter of H. W. Bashore, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
bearing date of December 17, 1943, at- 
tached to and made a part of House 
Document 475, the Bureau agrees that 
the authorized and proposed reservoirs 
on the Republican River would provide 
adequate flood control in that area, 
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In connection with the working to- 
gether of the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation to conquer the 
problems of drought and flood in the 
Republican Valley, I wish to quote from 
the hearings before our committee, as 
follows: 


Mr. Curtis. And as you told the chairman, 
you recognized the need for irrigation in 
that territory that will be served by that 
(Harlan County) dam, and which will be 
integrated into your plan? 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir. p 

Mr. Curtis. Now, in reference to the five 
additional dams above the Harlan County 
Dam on the Republican River, is there a 
flood problem there? 

Colonel Reger. Yes, sir; there is a real flood 
problem there. 

Mr. Curtis. In their major flood of 1935, 
where did the loss of life occur, generally; 
east or west of Harlan County? 

Colonel Reser. Generally, in a great 
measure, above the Harlan County Dam. 

Mr. Curtis. And to take care of that loss 
of life and property—and incidentally, the 
loss of life exceeded 100—is the purpose of 
your proposed 5 dams that you have enu- 
merated. 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir; 
reclamation purposes. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. Now, it is also true that 
the rainfall in that area is not adequate for 
the best farming, without irrigation; is that 
not true? 

Colonel Reser, I believe that is correct, 
sir. 

Mr. Curtis. The soil is good and irriga- 
tion farming is successfully accomplished 
in that general area. 

Colonel Reser. From what I have seen— 
and I am not an expert on soil, sir—but from 
what I have seen that is generally so ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. Now, these five tributary 
dams on the Republican, like the Harlan 
County Dam, will be so constructed and 
planned to provide for the greatest amount 
of irrigation possible. 

Colonel Reerr. Yes, sir. The plan is flex- 
ible and subject to change, and is being 
studied concurrently by both the Bureau of 
Reclamation and ourselves. 

Mr. Curtis. And that cooperation with the 
Bureau, we can expect that not only in 
a but in construction and in opera- 

jon. 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir. 

. $ * * * 

Mr. Curtis. Now, this entire Missouri River 
Basin plan runs into considerable money, 
and, as the report states, it has about four 
phases in it; is that not true? 

Colonel Reser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Is it anticipated that it would 
take a number of years to complete all of 
that? 

- Colonel Reser. Very definitely. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, suppose that in view of 
the fact that it-is going to take many years, 
that some other agency, or specifically the 
Bureau of Reclamation, would be in a posi- 
tion and ready and willing to start to build 
one of the smaller dams on the upstream of 
the Republican before it was reached by the 
War Department, would the approval of this 
basin report prevent it from happening? 

Colonel Reser. No, sir; in no way. 


The report of the Army engineers, as 
embodied in House Document 475, which 
has been referred to as the Pick plan, 
is submitted by the Army as a flexible 
plan, designed with the thought that all 
problems, controversies, and differencies 
among localities, agencies, and indi- 
viduals cannot be solved in advance, that 
by cooperation and coordination of effort 
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plus water for 
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between the agencies, needed changes 
can be made in the future. ; 

In that connection, I wish to again 
quote rom the hearings before our com- 
mittee, from the testimony of the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, Mr. Bashore, 
which is as follows: 


Mr, Curtis. Mr. Bashore, the problem of 
flood control in a region all of which has 
ample rainfall is a problem that is ordinarily 
not referred to the Bureau of Reclamation; 
is that not true? 

Mr, BasHore. That is right. Where it is 
east of the one-hundredth meridian. 

Mr. Curtis. And the major portion of your 
work heretofore has been in the extreme arid 
and at least semiarid regions, has it not? 

Mr, BasHore. That is right, sir. That is 
the only authorization we have. 

Mr. Curtis. And while the problem of flood 
control exists there, the major problem 
usually is to provide water for agriculture 
and domestic purposes: is that right? 

Mr. BasHore. Yes; that is the major prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, in the Missouri River 
Basin you have a merger of these two areas— 
(1) where there is ample rainfall and no need 
or desire for irrigation and still a flood- 
control problem, and then (2) it runs into 
the area of arid and semiarid regions where 
the need is great for irrigation; is that not 
true? 

Mr. BasHore. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you feel that such an area 
can be continued to be handled by the two 
separate agencies through the means of co- 
operating together, or what is your idea on 
that? Do you think the Missouri River Basin 
should be handled to the exclusion of one 
agency or the other? 

Mr. BasHore. No; I do not. I think it 
should be haudled by the two agencies. 

Mr. Curtis. It is sort of a twilight zone 
between the two problems in its extreme, is 
it not? 

Mr. Bas Honk. That is right. 


On May 1 the Bureau of Reclamation 
submitted to the President their report 
on the conservation, control, and use of 
the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin. This report deals with the irri- 
gation possibilities and carries proposals 
for the Republican River, as well as all 
the other tributaries of the Missouri 
River. This report has now been released 
and it is being printed as Senate Docu- 
ment 191, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session. As stated previous in my 
remarks, that report contains many fine 
things for the Great Plains country. 

I wish particularly to call attention to 
a paragraph in the letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the President of the 
United States, bearing date of May 1, 
1944, which was the letter of transmittal 
of the report the President. The 
paragraph I refer tais as follows: 

The construction proposed in this report 
would be complementary, for the most part, 
to that recently suggested by the Secretary 
of War for flood control on the Missouri 
River. The two plans, while not identical, 
apparently can be successfully coordinated. 


The letter from the Bureau of the 
Budget, which is a part of House Docu- 
ment 475, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, on the so-called Pick plan, 
suggested that the Pick plan be delayed 
and that action be taken later. However, 
I wish to point out a more recent state- 
ment of the Director of the Budget. In 
a letter from Mr. Harold D. Smith, Direc- 
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tor of the Budget, to the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Chairman Witt M. WHIT- 
TINGTON, of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, dated April 27, 1944, Mr. Smith 
said: 

My letters of February 16, 1944, to the Sec- 
retary of War and to Representative McCor- 
MACK, both of which I understand were con- 
sidered by your committee, express my views 

.on the Missouri River project which is in- 

cluded in the bill-on page 12, line 9. While I 
am sorry to learn that the committee has 
deemed it advisable to include these projects, 
I presume that the opening language of sec- 
tion 7 will allow sufficient time before the 
actual initiation of construction on any of 
the projects to permit.completion of the 
necessary related investigations and initia- 
tion of any supplemental legislation. 


Mr, Chairman, I want to make my po- 
sition clear. The thing I desire most is 
a construction program on our rivers 
which will best serve the people of Ne- 
braska. I want the people of eastern 
Nebraska to be protected from the devas- 
tating floods on the Missouri River. I 
want the people in the Republican Val- 
ley to have a development program that 
will overcome their two great problems, 
to wit, floods and drought. 

I sincerely hope that all Government 
agencies can and will work together so 
that soon after the war, the program of 
flood control and irrigation can become a 
reality and serve the aha number of 
people possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
the Missouri River plan and of the entire 
omnibus flood-control bill now before 
us—H. R. 4485. It is not a perfect bill, 
but it is a good bill. It calls for public 
works which are greatly needed and, in 
my opinion, are for the public good. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is a recognized authority 
on irrigation law. He comes from an ir- 
rigation State. I would like to ask a 
question or two in order to clear up a 
couple of paragraphs here. The first is 
in respect to section 4 where the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to sell surplus 
water. What is the gentleman’s obser- 
vation as to surplus water? In our area 
all water has been appropriated, includ- 
ing floodwaters. They will be tem- 
porarily captured and placed in reserve, 
but would not be subject to sale. They 
belong to the appropriators who hawe 
already complied with statutes in ap- 
propriating it. 

Mr. CURTIS. It would be my opinion 
that water appropriated for irrigation is 
not surplus water. It is further my 
opinion that section 4 does not deal with 
irrigation, It means the sale of water 
for other purposes, principally to munici- 
palities. 

I call attention to the fact that there 
is a specific section dealing with irriga- 
tion regulations and that is section 6 
which is a later section in the bill. This 
would indicate to me that section 4 would 
not be controlling in reference to irriga- 
tion waters. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The reason I 
asked is this: The gentleman knows there 
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has been some difference of opinion as to 
Federal and State rights in the control 
of water. The States of Nebraska and 
Colorado have been involved in some liti- 
gation over water flowing in interstate 
streams. The State of Colorado, along 
with other irrigation States, is jealous to 
preserve the doctrine of State rights in 
the control of their water. These appro- 
priators have gone into State courts and 
have appropriated this water, including 
the floodwaters. The gentleman does 
not contend, and it is not the attitude of 
his committee, that that water is subject 
to sale? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not under section 4; no. 
I think the gentleman will agree with 
me that the Bureau of Reclamation is 
distinctly a western institution. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation recognizes the prin- 
ciple of the consumptive and beneficial 
use of water and of the water user. The 
thing that we have done in this bill is 
to state that in any reservoir where there 
is storage space available for irrigating 
farm lands that the regulation of that 
shall be turned over to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which is a concession on 
the part of the Army. It isa definite gain 
on the part of the Bureau, and I be- 
lieve the Bureau of Reclamation can be 
trusted to recognize both State rights and 
the individual rights of the owners of the 
water. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Would the gen- 
tleman say that any clarifying language 
is needed in section 4 to establish the 
doctrine which he has announced here 
in making a distinction as to the western 
users of water where the doctrine of ap- 
propriation exists, that does not prevail 
in the East? 

Mr. CURTIS. The committee worked 
on this language. It may be that we 
did not use the choicest words there are 
in the dictionary. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he will not agree 
with me in this statement in order that 
we might show legislative intent, that it 
was not our intention to include the sale 
of water for irrigation purposes under 
section 4, that that dealt with other uses 
of water? $ 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Absolutely; and 
I may say, furthermore, as the gentleman 
has already stated, under the language 
used, and the intent of the committee, 
there is no effort made for the curtail- 
ment of water there for irrigation. My 
recollection is that under the reclama- 
tion acts, and in the distribution of water 
under those acts, the Secretary of the 
Interior has the power to do in reclama- 
tions districts just what the Chief of 
Engineers would have to power to do in 
reservoir districts. This is to make com- 
parable the powers exercised by the Di- 
rector of Reclamation and the engineers, 
and would apply only to waters that were 
surplus and not needed for irrigation or 
other purposes. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that the 
interpretation feared by the gentleman 
from Colorado is prevented by the pre- 
cise language of section 6 which says 
that where water can be consistently 
used for reclamation of arid lands it 
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shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to prescribe regulations, and so 
forth. In other words, where reclama- 
tion of arid lands is concerned, section 6 
precisely makes it the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and takes it away 
from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I add that as long 
as we have federally constructed reser- 
voirs there will be Federal control. We 
have stated in this bill that control 
with reference to the available space for 
irrigation water shall be exercised by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. I believe 
that the Bureau of Reclamation, being 
a western agency, being committed to 
the doctrine of consumptive and benefi- 
cial use of water, and in view of its past 
record covering protection of State rights 
and the protection of the water rights 
of the individual, will exercise its au- 
thority judicially and that that is the 
very best we can do. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man from Nebraska will yield further, 
because I think there should not be any 
uncertainty, in addition to his state- 
ment and in addition to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota that this is not applicable to irriga- 
tion, it would be well to keep in mind the 
fundamental purpose of this provision. 
If there is a municipality that wants 
water for human consumption, that mu- 
nicipality can pay the cost of raising that 
reservoir in order to provide that addi- 
tional water. Of course, that puts a 
burden on the municipality or the local 
interest that they are frequently unable 
to bear. In order to provide for human 
consumption im these projects that are 
primarily flood control, and to eliminate 
the diffculty that obtains in reference 
to the inability of the local interest to 
supply the money, this provision is put 
in. I think there need not be any fear 
that the intent of the committee as well 
as the language of the bill would not 
make it applicable to irrigation. If it 
were, irrigation would be disposed of by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Do I understand 
the provisions of section 6 are retro- 
active to include projects which have now 
been constructed and completed? Does 
this change existing law with reference 
to projects already in operation? The 
word “hereafter” is used to start the 
paragraph and I am not clear as to what 
the intent of the paragraph is. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jen- 
KINS] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
at the outset to compliment the chair- 
man of the Flood Control Committee of 
the House because he is deserving of a 
compliment for the splendid manner in 
which he has conducted the affairs of 
his committee ever since he has been its 
chairman. 

When I came to Congress the Flood 
Control Committee was a new committee 
and was struggling for its existence. In 
the early days this committee clashed 
quite frequently with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors over matters of ju- 
risdiction of legislation. The Rivers and 
Harbors Committee is one of the older 
committees of the House and most of 
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the legislation that is now considered by 
the Flood Control Committee was for- 
merly considered by the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee. The control of the 
rivers and harbors of the Nation by the 
Government has been increasing in 
many ways. Because of this increase of 
business and increase of activities the 
work of both of these committees has in- 
creased very much in the last 20 years. 

The gentleman from Mississippi the 
chairman of the Flood Control Commit- 
tee [Mr. WHITTINGTON], by his ability 
and industry, was able to compose the 
differences of jurisdiction with the result 
that he now has a committee that does a 
great amount of work and a committee 
that has the confidence and respect of 
the House. 

I expect to support this legislation for 
several reasons. One reason is that in 
our post-war activities we will be looking 
for public projects of worth and merit 
which will give employment to idle men 
and at the same time which will benefit 
future conditions. The W. P. A., al- 
though a worth-while institution in some 
respects, was frequently called upon to 
do unnecessary work which had little if 
any permanent value. Most of the proj- 
ects named in this bill will be of great 
benefit to the community in which they 
are located and also to the country 
generally. 

There are other reasons that I can 
assign why I should support this legis- 
lation. I hope that when the time comes 
to construct these projects that the most 
worthy projects will be taken first and 
that the least worthy projects will be 
taken last. .I feel sure that the Army 
Engineers will not permit money to be 
wasted on unnecessary projects and I also 
have confidence in our Appropriation 
Committee that that Committee will not 
recommend appropriations for useless 
projects, 

There is one project in this bill that 
will be of great benefit to the State of 
Ohio and to a portion of the district 
I have the honor to represent. I refer to 
the Burr-Oak Dam project. 

While the Burr-Oak Dam project in 
this legislation calls for an authoriza- 
tion of $400,000 on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the amount to be supplied by 
local contribution is $295,000. The 
Government expenditure will be justi- 
fied by the fact that this project is a 
flood-control project. There is no navi- 
gation considered in this project. The 
expenditure by the local authorities of 
$295,000 will be justified by the benefit 
that this lake, which is to be constructed 
by reason of the construction of a dam, 
will furnish a water supply for that com- 
munity. Heretofore as was brought out 
in the hearings there has been a great 
dearth of water in that section at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Some mines 
located in that section have been com- 
pelled to haul water in railroad tank 
cars in dry seasons. It is intended that 
this water supply will relieve that situa- 
tion and that it will also benefit the com- 
munity in many other ways. 

As I have heretofore stated, I hope this 
legislation passes the House, 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for these 5 min- 
utes to discuss very briefly the section of 
this bill relating to the Connecticut River 
Basin, I do that for the reason that 
there seems to be a little misunderstand- 
ing up in that part of the country as to 
just what it is proposed to do under this 
bill, and particularly at the Williams- 
ville site. It was brought out during the 
hearings that the Army engineers had 
under consideration a plan for building 
a high dam at Williamsville, Vt., a dam 
300 feet high and 1,200 feet wide, that 
was going to impound approximately 
440,000 acre-feet of water. Quite natu- 
rally the people in that part of the coun- 
try objected to that type of a dam and 
reservoir, particularly when it was 
brought out in response to a question 
directed to the Army engineers that 119,- 
000 acre-feet was for flood control and 
320,000 acre-feet for possible future 
power draw-down and for dead storage. 

During this boom period when all of 
the defense industries in that area have 
been working 24 hours a day, the pri- 
vate utilities were able not only to meet 
the needs but to prepare well ahead of 
any anticipated need for electrical en- 
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The committee very wisely has written 
a proviso into this section relating to the 
Connecticut River Basin, which reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That neither this authorization 
nor previous authorizations shall be con- 
strued to authorize the construction of a 
high dam at the Williamsville site. 


- I do not think there need be any con- 
cern that this dam and reservoir will be 
any larger than is absolutely necessary 
for a flood-control reservoir. The pas- 
sage of this bill should be a source of 
great satisfaction to my colleague the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Ciason]. For the past several years, as 
a member of the Committee on Flood 
Control, he has worked day and night 
to try to bring about the completion of 
the program adopted in 1938 to give flood 
protection i. the people of the Connecti- 
cut River Valley. 

It is my understanding that with the 
$30,000,090 authorization carried in this 
bill practically all of the approved flood- 
control reservoirs will be completed un- 
der this authorization, which will mean 
taking another 4 feet off of any future 
fiood in the Connecticut River Valley. 
More than $11,000,000 have already been 
spent in Hartford and East Hartford in 
building dikes, preparing for future 
floods. The city of Hartford has spent 
between five and six million dollars of 
city money to add another 4 feet to the 
top of the dikes as built by the Army 
engineers. With that local protective 
work now 9$0-percent completed, and 
with the funds carried in this bill, I be- 
lieve we can safely assume that the peo- 
ple of the Connecticut River Valley have 
the maximum amount of flood protec- 
tion that it is possible to provide. I am 
glad that flood protection is going to be 
provided to the people in that valley 
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without too great a cost to our friends 
and neighbors in Vermont. 

The question has been raised regard- 
ing the language found on page 2 of the 
bill, line 25, the last line on page 2, and 
I wonder if I may ask the chairman of 
the committee if there would be any 
objection to striking out simply the 
words “other facilities.’ In other 
words, I know of no opposition to pro- 
viding for recreation and conservation, 
but it does seem to some, in view of some 
things that have happened in the past, 
that it might be wiser to eliminate the 
language “other facilities,” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, in order that there may be no 
question about it, as Mr. Criason, the 
ranking member of the committee, and 
I have already stated, the word “facili- 
ties” there applies to facilities for rec- 
reation only. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I see. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That has no 
reference to power or to reclamation. I 
am inclined to believe we will be able to 
satisfy the gentleman before we have 
concluded, because if necessary the 
committee may offer a modifying 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
word of the chairman of the committee 
is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In other 
words, “facilities” applies only to rec- 
reation and not to power or to 
reclamation. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. That 
is satisfactory, I am sure, 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
treatment accorded me by the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control was most gracious, 
although I was viewed with some suspi- 
cion, if not with alarm, and was more or 
less persona non grata because of cer- 
tain ideas I entertain with respect to 
mattersin hand. The chairman and the 
ranking member are my personal friends 
of long intimacies and some battles in 
which we have joined. 

I dislike, therefore, to have to take a 
position in disagreement with my col- 
league the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Crason], for whom I have 
admiration and respect, but I have to, 
and so I am opposed to the bill as it 
stands. There is no man more intel- 
lectual nor more deliberately able to sus- 
tain his position than the chairman. 
That is what I am up against. I am 
nevertheless against the governmental 
policy under and by virtue of which this 
law, by virtue of the bill under consid- 
eration, will operate. I am opposed to 
totalitarianism. Really, I doubt if my 
friends know how far they have gone. 

As for me, I do not believe the Federal 
Government should have undertaken or 
should continue to undertake to cen- 
tralize in itself the control of matters, 
if and when and because the States by 
compacts entered into between and 
among themselyes have demonstrated 
they can satisfactorily control and di- 
rect the matters which are intimately 
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and principally their own concern. Dis- 
agreement makes horse races, they say. 

Mr. Chairman, despite any suggestion 
to the contrary, I am for flood control. 
So are the people whom I have the 
honor to represent, uncontrovertibly, as 
evidenced by the compacts which have 
heretofore been entered into by them. 

They, the people, are even more in- 
terested and concerned than I am, if 
possible, which I deny, because they have 
been the victims, as I have been, of the 
lack of the very thing, protection, which 
ought to be provided against a flood and 
which was attempted to be provided by a 
program of compacts which the New 
England States entered into, which was 
disregarded. Your turn will be next. 

I am opposed to the policy and the pro- 
gram evidenced by this bill which as- 
sumes to disregard my area, you will be 
next, and to try to centralize and to 
federalize and to control the rain drops, 
the fog, and the dew. This administra- 
tion overleaps itself in its vaulting ambi- 
tion to socialize, to wreck individualism, 
free enterprise, and free government by 
the enactment of legislation in disregard 
of what the States or the people may do 
to save themselves. - . 

As an American I do not approve the 
idea or the theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should undertake to control 
those things so certainly, completely, and 
intimately the concern of the people of 
the States as are the air and the land and 
the water, till the people show incompe- 
tency to take care of themselves. If we 
are to remain a democracy, the Federal 
Government should neither offer help, 
nor undertake to control the matters pe- 
culiarly the people’s rights, unless and 
until the people have demonstrated their 
inability so to do or have exhausted every 
method in their own interest and behalf, 
for any other program spells the end of 
this democracy of Jefferson. Else we 
are an aristocratic autocracy of totali- 
tarian puppets, 

So far as flood control is concerned, it 
has been well said that our attempts, 
centralized and federalized, to try to beat 
nature and nature’s god, are foolishly 
futile. God save us for the day is at 
hand, based on our own greed and lust 
for temporary power and to our own dis- 
honor. 

After all these years of experimenta- 
tion we are realizing at great cost what 
we have done to this great country of 
ours. We are now undertaking to stop 
our damnable work by installing dams 
to catch dirt and silt in order to make 
deserts, to stop floods. How silly. 
What a joke, It is a most asinine prop- 
osition. We pay the bills. It involves 
the spending of more millions, amount- 
ing to trillions in the end, the penalty 
we pay for our shortsightedness, the cost 
of which cannot be comprehended by 
anybody unless possessed of an astro- 
nomical mind. Why continue to be so 
foolish? Why do we go haywire when 
a little common sense would salt and 
savor the salad. Does not somebody 
have it, or do votes for reelection count 
so much against your self respect? You 
will have to live with yourself forever. 
What an awful thing to contemplate in 
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view of your votes for votes. God save 
the State. 

Of course, we should have started long 
ago to stop denuding and stripping our 
forests, making the Dust Bowl what it 
was and will be again if the greed of 
man controls. You cannot beat God. 
God knows you cannot stop floods by 
dams—you cannot beat Nature or Na- 
ture’s God, no matter how smart you are. 
They tell me that even today the floods 
which are covering this country are 
chargeable more to the narrowing of 
channels by the initiation of Army 
engineers and to the building of dams 
and dikes by men so foolish as we are 
to think we can correct our fundamen- 
tal error than to anything else except 
the original proposition that man can 
stop God. How foolish and what an ex- 
pense! 

The fact is that those wise persons 
who favored and fathered flood control, 
as such, never anticipated nor contem- 
plated that the octopian tentacles of 
a Federal Government would ever be 
permitted to wind themselves about and 
be permitted to attempt to choke the 
life out of the States, which are the 
people. Nevertheless, whether the peo- 
ple know it or realize it or not, that day 
is here. It has happened and is glori- 
fied. 

The States of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut once 
upon a time entered into a satisfac- 
tory and sufficient compact with respect 
to flood control to conserve, preserve, and 
save themselves. 

The legislatures of the several States 
ratified that compact. The people un- 
dertook to raise the revenue to cover the 
expenses involved in an effort to accom- 
plish flood control by taxing themselves. 
The compact was submitted to the 
Senate of the United States. It declined 
to recognize it or the right of the States 
to legislate in their own interests, not- 
withstanding the fact that the States 
had entered into this compact and that 
the people through their legislatures had 
spoken. God save liberty. : 

It was an outrageous, high-handed act, 

indefensible and un-American, if I may 
use that word respectfully, this crucifi- 
cation of the States, for it was born 
of a snap political partisan trick, be- 
neath the dignity of those who offered 
the amendment to the bill on the floor 
of that august tribunal at the other 
end of this corridor. It was done in the 
orgy of the heyday of those who, in- 
toxicated by an exaggerated idea of their 
own magnitude and political power, were 
about, they thought, to take over the 
world, everything that is on top of or 
under the ground, the fish in the seas, 
and the fowls of the air. And every- 
thing else mentioned in Genesis. 

Gradually, slowly, but eventually, the 
people will undertake to recapture all 
those things which Congress as a rubber 
stamp gave away foolishly and that the 
people who think this is a good Govern- 
ment to live in so long as they can live 
off it were willing to have given away. 
It is about time to stop that program be- 
fore there is nothing left. 

This compact between these several 
New England States, which followed the 
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statute as to how a compact should be 
made and entered into and how it should 
be submitted, was agreed to. Some of 
these gentlemen around here from these 
several States adjoining mine were mem- 
bers of the legislatures of their several 
States at the time they sought to save 
States’ rights. Special sessions of those 
legislatures were called to consider this 
compact. The State of Massachusetts 
and others held special sessions, if I am 
not incorrect. I have forgotten what 
the name is that they have for that kind 
of a special session—in Massachusetts, 
emergent, I think—but my attention was 
attracted to it at one time. Anyway, it 
was an emergency session, so called by 
the Governor, to consider this compact. 
The compact to prevent floods was omni- 
present and important there as else- 
where. y 

We had all agreed to care for the whole 
situation as far as the New England area 
was concerned. We did not ask the 
Federal Government to intervene. We 
were ready to pay the price, the bills; 
offered to do it; the bids were allotted. 
The amounts which the several States 
should pay were apportioned to the sev- 
eral States. Those compacts were signed 
by the officials of the several States and 
transmitted to Congress. The Congress 
eventually absolutely ignored the right 
of the States to have anything to say 
about their own business, or the right 
of the people whc elect the Members of 
Congress, who were ready to pay the bill 
to take care of an opportunity to pre- 
serve to them their life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness. What a 
high-handed procedure, 


On the afternoon of July 6, 1937— 


Says the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
9, 1938— 


in the office of the Governor of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the au- 
thorized representatives of four sovereign 
States met for the purpose of executing on 
behalf of their respective States compacts 
providing for the control of destructive flood- 
waters of two of the largest river systems 
of the New England States. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
had reached a satisfactory agreement re- 
specting the basin of the Connecticut River, 
a problem common to the four States; while 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, who, for 
geographical reasons, were the only States 
interested, had similarly solved the ques- 
tion of flood control on the Merrimack. 

It was in many respects a historic occasion. 


Some very distinguished gentlemen, 
one or two of whom are here before me 
today, were present to deny it. 

Four highly individualistic States, each 
justly jealous of its own sovereignty, had, 
nevertheless, composed any differences of 
opinion which might otherwise have been 
fatal to such a program, and the way was 
clear, but for the mere matter of approval 
by Congress— 

Which it never had. 

Since my friend and colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON] was present 
at that meeting—I later learned he was 
not present at that meeting, yet was the 
godfather, as appears from the record 
and still was an interested progenitor and 
coparent of the compacts, he can take no 
exception to my insistence that the pro- 
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gram with respect to the Williamsville 
Dam should be dispensed with, and post- 
poned for now. How do we know what a 
low dam means? Strike out high“? 
What is “low”? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I value the 
gentleman’s opinion. Let me ask him 
this question. If we eliminate the re- 
striction contained ia this bill, would it 
not militate against the very view on 
which the gentleman is insisting, because 
under the language of 1938 it might be 
maintained that the Chief of Engineers 
had the right to build a high dam, and 
we have undertaken to protect Vermont 
by saying that he shall not be permitted 
to construct a high dam. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I am going to try to 
undertake to take all the worry out of 
the gentleman’s mind tomorrow by strik- 
ing out that word “high.” Then it will 
leave it that under this bill as written 
they cannot do anything unless we know 
what is meant by striking out “high.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That would 
stymie the whole program. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. No. I have been asked 
to offer an amendment to strike all after 
the word “eleven” to the word “nineteen,” 
but I have declined to do that »ecause 
I said I will not be a party to stymieing 
the whole program in the valley. I will,. 
however, be a party to and I do insist 
that by the very language of this bill 
which you have brought in here you have 
oon no emergency, no occasion, no 
necessity for action at present. You will 
strike out “high,” you say. I ask you 
what is low.“ Therefore, until further 
consideration may be given this matter 
of so great importance to these States, 
which were ready and willing to and did 
enter into a compact, no damage can be 
done to anybody by striking out that 
word “high” until I know from the engi- 
neers, to whora the Congress would dele- 
gate its authority, what it will do if per- 
mitted to exercise the authority hereto- 
fore granted. We are for flood control; 
We have proved it. We have agreed to it. 
That does not mean that we propose to 
be drowned, devastated, or destroyed by 
delegated authority. I know you too well 
to think you would wish us to buy a “pig 
in a poke.” I shall have to oppose the 
generality on the proposition, however 
generous it may appear to be. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Then would it 
be necessary if we eliminate this limi- 
tation in the bill? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. If you strike out that 
word “high.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That would 
eliminate the reconstruction altogether. 
That would leave the law just as it is. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Not as I have written 
my amendment, I hope. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut I agree 
with what the gentleman said as to the 
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desirability of adopting the compacts, 
but as a practical matter we have not 
been permitted to operate under the 
compact. Congress refuses to ratify it. 
The Supreme Court, which is the last 
word, says the Federal Government has 
the right to go into your State and mine 
and to go into these dams and build 
them if they want to. After doing so, 
are you going to deny the people of that 
locality in Vermont and Connecticut 
whatever flood protection we can give 
them? I hope the day comes when that 
act is repealed. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. That is right. Now 
you have said it. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Where- 
ever a river goes through State lands, 
as long as every State on the river banks 
is willing to sign the compact, they shall 
have the right to do so if they want to 
and the State that tries to stop them 
shall be estopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont has expired. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CURLEY] 5 minutes. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the House, it was not my 
purpose to enter into a discussion of this 
bill, because a person coming from an 
eastern city is not supposed to be familiar 
with the problems of the West, which 
afflict the entire country. But I will say 
that journeying through Arkansas in 
1928, I witnessed the ravages of a flood 
in the Mississippi Valley. I saw houses 
on stilts or logs or poles with all of the 
top soil washed away and with nothing 
but blue clay remaining for a distance 
of more than 100 miles. I called a con- 
ference in 1930, composed of 22 leading 
economists of Massachusetts, represent- 
ing 22 universities and colleges, to con- 
sider the problem of flood control and as 
to how it affected the entire Nation. I 
learned for the first time that the Mis- 
sissippi River with its tributaries affect 
38 of the 48 States of the Union. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
the loss through soil erosion in a single 
year represented an average of $250,000,- 
000. I then learned that it would be 
possible to effect a saving of $250,000,000 
annually in the fuel supply of New Eng- 
land, providing there was adequate flood 
control. So we made a recommendation 
to one of the candidates for the Presi- 
dency in 1932 that he include in his pro- 
gram $2,000,000,000 for flood control in 
the United States. I had occasion to 
talk to the President of the United States 
some 8 months ago and I asked him how 
he was getting along on the program and 
was informed by him that we had al- 
ready expended about $3,500,000,000 
upon the filood-control program and in 
all probability it would represent an ex- 
penditure, before completion, of $5,000,- 
000,000. 

We can quibble as we see fit about in- 
terference with States’ rights or its ef- 
fect upon individual communities, but 
the fact remains that there is no State 
or group of States that would be willing 
to undertake a capital expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 to settle a problem of this 
character. When you stop and consider 
the possibilities of adequate flood con- 
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trol in the Mississippi Valley you have 
some realization of the enormity of the 
problem. You are actually giving the 
United States of America a third coast 
line, an interior coast line, if you will, by 
controlling the flood waters in thé Mis- 
sissippi Valley. We had an example re- 
cently within the last 2 years since our 
participation in World War No. 2. They 
constructed boats at Cleveland and sent 
those boats down the Mississippi River on 
their own power, They were destroyers 
and submarines. The Mississippi River 
had a mean depth of from 1 to 6 feet 
when flood control started. I am in- 
formed by the engineers it now has a 
depth of from 6 to 9 feet and within 10 
years if the present liberal policy is pur- 
sued, it will have from 9 to 15 feet. We, 
for many years, have followed the same 
policies that have been in vogue in China 
for more than 2,000 years along the 
Yangtze Kiang and the Hwang Ho Riv- 
ers of building dikes whenever there was 
a flood. Finally they got so they had to 
build dikes 1,500 feet in height. The 
flood waters came along and washed top- 
soil into the bed of the river. As the 
bed of the river ascended it was neces- 
sary to raise the dikes. For the first 
time in the history of fighting floods and 
flood waters in America, we have adopted 
a new system by the establishment of 
these water reservoirs and these water 
basins for the storage of flood waters in 
time of flood. 

By permitting the Mississippi River to 
scour its own bed we do away with the 
necessity for the erection of dikes and 
we increase the depth of the river so as 
to make it navigable its entire length. 

Abraham Lincoln is authority for the 
statement that no nation can exist one- 
half slave and one-half free, and any in- 
dividual who has given any study to the 
long, sad story of bank failures in the 
agricultural sections and of almost an- 
nual floods in the Mississippi River area 
must realize that this Nation can never 
enjoy any measure of prosperity so long 
as one-fourth of the entire Nation, rep- 
resented by the agriculturists, are walk- 
ing in the shadow of adversity. The pos- 
sibility, through the expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 for the development of an 
inland empire in the heart of this Na- 
tion, is too important for any individual 
to overlook, 

PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 


We have our periods of depression in 
the world. Lloyd George is authority for 
the statement that they had one in every 
24-year period in the last hundred years 
in Great Britain. We in America have 
had one in about every 5-year period in 
the last half century. In about every 2- 
or 3-year period they have had an over- 
fiow in the Mississippi Valley—an over- 
flow that could have been prevented 
through a generous expenditure of public 
money. When we realize that this one 
great artery for transportation at the 
lowest possible rate of freight of every 
character—the Mississippi taps with 
tributaries 38 States of the Union—we 
have some realization of the importance 
of that project to the entire Nation. 

I would propose the expenditure of 
$5,000,000,000 in the Mississippi area, the 
creation of great reservoirs or water 
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basins to hold the supply in time of flood 
and to release it in time of drought; the 
creation of hydroelectric generating 
plants at the entrance to those water 
basins on the Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, the Red, the Ohio, the Col- 
orado, and the other tributary branches; 
the development and the manufacture of 
that hydroelectric energy at less than 
one-half a cent per kilowatt-hour and 
its distribution at that price to the indi- 
vidual in that section of America and 
the possibility of 12 months’ navigation 
would do more to add to the prosperity 
of the American farmer and every Amer- 
ican than any single investment that this 
Nation of ours might make, 
WHAT PROPOSAL WOULD MEAN 


It would mean the absorption at the 
present time and for the next 2 years of 
the basic materials iron, steel, cement; 
of electrical energy-developing machin- 
ery; it would mean the Westinghouse, 
the General Electric, and all the lead- 
ing electric companies here in the East 
working on a 24-hour schedule for the 
next 2 years. Through direct water 
transportation, it would be possible to 
invade the markets of the world that 
America must develop for her existence. 

The future of America lies in the in- 
vasion of the Orient—the markets of 
India and China—and South America. 
The continuous navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River, with a water freight rate of 
30 to 40 cents a ton as against a rail rate 
of $1.80 a ton, with direct water connec- 
tion, by way of the Panama Canal, to the 
Orient and South America, would result 
in creation of an inland waterway in the 
heart of America. 

It would add more to the prosperity 
and wealth of the American Nation in 
the next 25 years than the Louisiana 
Purchase did since it was added to 
America. 

There is no reason why these. great 
opportunities, not only for the solution 
of the present industrial problem but 
the future prosperity of America, should 
be permitted to lie idle. 

NO TIME FOR HESITATION 


We did not hesitate during the World 
Wars to loan to the European nations, 
and yet we hesitate when the welfare of 
America is concerned. Thirty-eight 
States of the Nation tapped by the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries; settlement of 
the flood question. 

The production from that wonderful 
alluvial soil along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio, Colorado, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and the Red; the possibility of 
direct water communication. I confess 
I never had any realization of how im- 
mense it was until we had a coal famine 
here in 1915. Out in Pennsylvania every 
time they get an accumulation of slag 
and slate they arrange a strike and then 
they unload the slag and slate on us for 
coal—at $20 a ton as against the custo- 
mary price of $15 a ton. We had one 
of these strikes in 1915 and the price of 
coal advanced to about $18 a ton. Then 
we received here for the first time coal 
from Kentucky. It was not anthracite, 
but it was a high-grade bituminous coal 
with a low ash content but with a higher 
heat unit than any anthracite we ever 
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used. Why do we not get it here all the 
time? Because the freight rate from 
Kentucky to Boston is $5.80 a ton. With 
a water rate of 80 cents to $1 a ton, they 
could undersell Pennsylvania anthracite 
and then make more money upon the 
coal handled than in any previous time 
in the history of Kentucky. 

The hauling of cotton and cereals over 
the Rocky Mountains to Seattle, Port- 
land, Oreg., Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco for shipment to the Orient when 
the Mississippi and its tributaries affords 
a direct route via the Panama Canal is 
an indictment of our intelligence. 


FAVORS $5,000,000,000 EXPENDITURES 


I am in favor, although living in a 
State far removed from the agricultural 
regions, of the immediate expenditure by 

the United States of America of $5,000,- 
000,000 to settle for all time the question 
of flood control and make possible the 
development at the lowest possible cost 
of electrical energy; and to give America 


control of the cheapest character of 


water transportation; and to enhance 
the value of our investment in the Pan- 
ama Canal; and to develop in the heart of 
America an inland empire, within the 
territory of which every progressive, for- 
ward-looking leader of the industrial life 
of the world would find it necessary 
within 5 years to locate a plant and take 
advantage of cheap water transportation 
and the lowest electrical cost to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

The farmer’s problem is the problem 
of every individual in America, and when 
it is settled, in God’s name, let it be set- 
tled right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WRIGHT] 7 minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much impressed by the national 
benefits that will accrue from the adop- 
tion of the act and the extension of the 
present flood-control program, but I trust 
I may be pardoned if I venture a refer- 
ence to its particular impact upon the 
Upper Ohio River Basin, from which area 
I come, and a portion of which I have 
the honor to represent. 

As you all know, the Ohio Valley, 
drained by the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela and the Ohio Rivers and their 
tributaries is one of the greatest indus- 
trial regions of the United States. I 
do not think it would be possible for us 
to carry on our great production pro- 
gram if we did not have the steel that 
comes from the mills of Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia, and Ohio. In 1936 and 
1937, that entire region was inundated, 
the commercial and manufacturing area 
of Pittsburgh was completely under wa- 
ter, and industries farther down the 
river in Ohio and West Virginia were 
closed, Due to the topography of the 
country the mills in Pittsburgh and in 
the remainder of the valley, are con- 
structed at a very slight elevation above 
the river banks. Since that time six 
dams have been built above Pittsburgh, 
on the tributaries of the Ohio River. In 
1942, after we were in the war, it was 
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due to the construction of these six 
dams that another flood was prevented in 


Pittsburgh, in Ohio, down to Wheeling, , 


W. Va., that great industrial region, 
which would otherwise have been put out 
of operation. Had that occurred the 
heaviest concentration of the steel in- 
dustry in the United States would have 
been rendered largely useless during the 
period of flood, and of the repair of the 
flood’s ravages, and vital supplies of steel 
and its products would have been lost to 
the United States. 

These reservoirs, according to the in- 
formation I have, reduced the crest stage 
at Pittsburgh by 3 feet and prevented 
property damage estimated at over $15,- 
000,000. In Ohio and West Virginia 
property damage to the extent of $14,- 
000,000 was likewise saved. These reser- 
voirs cost $38,250,000 and in 1 year they 
prevented the occurrence of damage es- 
timated at $29,000,000, thus practically 
paying in 1 year for their construction. 

The present bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of a further sum of $70,000,000 
for flood-control projects to be con- 
structed in the headwaters and tribu- 
taries of the Ohio River. There is one 
in the Chadakoin River area in New 
York. The Chadakoin River empties 
into Conewango Creek, and finally finds 
its way to the Alleghany and the Ohio. 
There is a project erected on the Cheat 
River in West Virginia which is estimated 
by the engineers to reduce the flood 
stages at Pittsburgh in the event o1 
any maximum flood of reasonable ex- 
pectancy, as much as an additional 1.4 
feet. 

There are also further improvements 
in the Youghiogheny River Basin, which 
now flows into the Monongahela and 
thus into the Ohio, and improvements 
near Latrobe, on the Loyalhanna Creek, 
whose waters also find their way into 
the Ohio. All of these undoubtedly will 
have some additional effect on reducing 
the flood stage at Pittsburgh and farther 
down the valley. I do not believe in the 
unreasonable or unwarranted extension 
of Federal power and the deprivation of 
the States of the power which they 
rightfully should have. But I cannot 
possibly see how projects of this magni- 
tude, which involve not one, but many 
States, can be at all handled by the 
States in a practical manner, For exam- 
ple, two projects to which I have referred 
which affect the entire Ohio Valley, orig- 
inate in its headwaters, one of them in 
West Virginia, and the other in New 
York. It would be obviously unfair to 
ask the States which have no direct or 
considerable benefit to be received from 
these projects, where the projects are 
for the benefit of States farther down 
the river—indeed for the entire Ohio 
Valley and for the ultimate benefit of 
the Mississippi Valley—to be asked to 
pay for such projects themselves. The 
Federal Government cannot afford to 
wait while the States join together in 
some possible compact in order to per- 
form these public works which are for 
the general and immediate interest of 
the country at large. 

I wish to compliment the committee 
for their very and conscien- 
tious study of this great problem. I wish 
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also to compliment our very efficient of- 
fice of Army engineers. I think they are 
doing a splendid service for the country. 
I also suggest that projects such as have 
been outlined here should be constructed 
as one of our first post-war works. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like to 
say that the so-called State-compact 
theory of flood control failed because, 
among other things, one State could 
block it completely, and thus block flood 
control throughout the Nation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am thankful for the 
gentleman’s observation. To me that is 
obvious. This is a matter of national 
magnitude, and I feel, must be handled 
in a program with a national scope. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Has the gentleman seen 
the cartoon by Fitspatrick which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post Dispatch of 
April 30, which merely shows a landscape 
with a river starting as a trickle and 
coming down in a terrible flood at 
the bottom, with everything submerged 
except the top of a telephone pole and 
one lone citizen on the roof top of a 
floating house, and below the cartoon 
this caption: “While the States disagree 
on a program”? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man, The observation and the idea of 
the cartoonist is relevant and very 
pointed, and illustrates better than any- 
thing I can say the inadequacy of State 
action upon this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, about 
the only thing that gives me a feeling 
of comfort in regard to the message 1 
have is when I look at Watts’ painting of 
Hope. There she sits at the apex of the 
universe, playing on a harp of a thou- 
sand strings, all of which have been 
broken save one. And I am strumming 
on that one string. > 

This Congress, under Public Law No. 
138, enacted legislation to provide for 
emergency flood-control work made nec- 
essary by recent floods and for other 
purposes, I find it applies to every place 
but the vicinity of Toledo, Ohio, and the 
Lake Erie region. 

After our flood disaster of 1943, where 
something like 300 people were made 
homeless by the lake flowing over the 
dikes, I was hopeful that emergency act 
would take care of us. 

I was advised by the legal department 
that it did not apply. It applied every- 
where but to us, but nothing for the fa- 
thers and mothers of the veterans in the 
Lake Erie district. A flood only happens 
in rivers and in certain geographical cen- 
ters. Surely the Loan Disaster Corpora- 
tion would take care of us, they could 
lend the money, but not for the building 
of dikes. I was referred to Colonel 
Goethals, who sent some Army engineers 
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there. They estimated that it would re- 
quire $110,000 to make these necessary 
and urgent repairs and he approved it. 
After the report was returned the legal 
department said, “No, Fublic Law No. 
138 does not take care of it.” 

Then we received the usual word, 
“refer, refer, refer.’ Have any of you 
Members ever been referred? Most of 
you went home during that recess period 
of last summer but I remained on the 
job here to take care of the flood suffer- 
ers. I was referred to this department, 
that department, and the other depart- 
ment. With shoe leather worn out, I 
walked, and walked, and was referred and 
referred, and I heard other words, “over- 
all—broad view,” until I almost reached 
the place where in my sleep I heard “If 

- pi equals X you extract the cube root and 
then you get the philosophy that you are 
not taken care of because you are a 
minority man.” 

So in distress I prayed, “God Almighty, 
cannot the flood sufferers of our region 
be taken care of? Does it only go to the 
rivers?” 

This year my colleague in the Senate, 
Senator Tart, introduced S. 1536, which 
is now before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. I hope that something hap- 
pens there; one hearing has been held 
on the bill, but there is delay. They 
have suggested that perhaps it. can be 
passed and attached to this bill. In the 
meantime, two other floods have oc- 
curred, Originally, the $110,000 would 
have taken care of it. It was not done. 
Another flood occurred that increased the 


cost of needed repairs to $265,000. Just 


the other day there was another flood. 
Still they say it is not a flood. Plainly 
a stitch in time would have saved nine. 

What is a flood? The dictionary states 
that it is “a body of water rising, swell- 
ing, and overflowing land not otherwise 
so covered.” Anyway, the dikes went and 
we have our floods. 

The other day I talked to the man who 
wants to be Governor of Ohio. He said: 
“Congressman, don’t give up; be an opti- 
mist. My uncle, 98, recently ™arried a 
lady 96, and they are hunting for a home 
located near a schoolhouse.” 

I am in sadness, however. I voted for 
nearly $2,000,000,000 to relieve suffering 
in other lands; I voted for every measure 
connected with the war effort. I ask 
only a little bit, yet Iam met with the 
response: “It does not apply; it does not 
apply.” I hope to offer an amendment 
tomorrow. Will you help me? Will you 
please have a heart and not use the words 
“it does not apply“? In God's name, 
think of those men, most of them fathers 
of soldiers, and their families that are 
without homes. We have gone to the 
Housing Authority. They will take care 
of migrants, but if a person happens to 
live along the shores of Lake Erie there 
seemingly is no relief. Even if you have 
no immediate interest in our troubles, 
in God’s name, be just, be generous. 
That is my message. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The . CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio yields back 4 minutes, 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Troutman]. 

Mr. TROUTMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the Committee authorizes the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control and 
for other purposes. The enactment of 
this bill will continue the national flood- 
control policy and program initiated by 
the act of 1936 and extended by subse- 
quent acts of Congress. 

In approving the Flood Control Act of 
1941, the President directed that no new 
flood-control projects should be under- 
taken unless they were of direct im- 
portance to the defense of the Nation. 
Since the declaration of war the de- 
mands of construction, and the shortage 
of critical materials, equipment, and la- 
bor have forced the stoppage of numer- 
ous projects which could not command 
sufficiently high priority ratings to secure 
the materials needed for their construc- 
tion. 

The present bill constitutes legislative 
planning for post-war construction. We 
already have an enormous backlog of 
flood-control projects which have been 
authorized in previous acts but which 
have not been put into execution because 
of the necessities of war. 

The Congress and the country recog- 
nize flood disaster in this country as one 
of the major problems affecting the wel- 
fare and security of the entire Nation. 
The enormous loss of life and property 
caused by floods calls for some systematic 
program of flood control. Scarcely any 
section of our country has been immune 
from these disasters, It is, therefore, es- 
sential to undertake the preparation of 
detailed plans to cope with this great 
force of Nature. From an economic 
standpoint, a reserve of worth-while 
projects which can be initiated immedi- 
ately following the war should provide a 
great deal of employment for workers 
made idle by the closing of war plants. 
This bill includes many meritorious 
flood-control improvements. The lives 
and property of our citizens who live in 
the fertile valleys of our rivers must be 
protected. They must have a sense of se- 
curity if they are going to live in peace 
and build permanent homes, Moreover, 
the flood areas must be made so secure 
from flood that industry will be willing to 
venture into the area. 

This bill contains additional authoriza- 
tions for some very necessary projects in 
my home State of Pennsylvania. There 
are many flood-control projects which 
have already been authorized but which 
have not been built, due to the stoppage 
order of the Chief Executive. It cannot 
be urged too strenuously that many of 
these projects should be in complete 
readiness to be executed as soon as war 
conditions permit. Many of these proj- 
ects are so essential that they should be 
undertaken even before the cessation of 
hostilities and just as soon as manpower 
and materials are available. I refer par- 
ticularly to the project on the Susque- 
hanna River at Sunbury, Pa., which pro- 
vides for a system of levees and pumps 
which will materially lessen the danger 
of disastrous floods. The Sunbury area 
is engaged in much war work and other 
manufacturing activities and is an im- 
portant railway and transportation cen- 
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ter as well. There are many other 
worth-while projects in the other river 
valleys of the State which should be given 
prompt attention. While the most re- 
cent devastating flood in the Susque- 
hanna River Valley occurred in 1936, yet 
since.that time floods, and the danger of 
floods, have occurred quite frequently. 
The great flood of 1936 throughout the 
Susquehanna Basin caused damages esti- 
mated at $67,000,000. In the Ohio River 
Basin, in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, flood- 
control projects, already completed, have 
reduced the crest stage by several feet. 
The present bill calls for additional im- 
provements which should materially pro- 
tect the highly industrialized Pittsburgh 
area, While the need for adequate flood 
protection is widely recognized, yet there 
is a constant danger of using flood con- 
trol as a guise for promoting projects for 
other purposes. It has been the policy of 
the Committee on Flood Control to rec- 
ommend only such projects as will pro- 
vide primarily for protection against 
floods and the generation of electricity 
and other purposes have been given sec- 
ondary consideration, 

It should be the policy of Congress to 
place each project under the test as to 
whether or not the primary objective is 


the control of floods. There is at least 


one project in the bill which provides 
for improvements which will have very 
limited use in the control of floods but is 
primarily a hydroelectric project. I re- 
fer particularly to the improvement in 
the Youghiogheny River Basin. This 
river traverses land underlaid with some 
of the finest coal deposits in the world 
and in this area electricity can be gen- 
erated by steam. economically. It is 
doubtful whether such an improvement, 
involving such an enormous sum of pub- 
lic funds, should be authorized, particu- 
larly in a flood-control bill. 

While we are almost unanimously com- 
mitted to the virtues of a flood-control 
program, we should not let it become the 
instrumentality by which Federal agen- 
cies assume control of water rights which 
properly belong to the State and its citi- 
zens. Prior to 1933, Federal control ex- 
tended only to navigable waters actually 
used in interstate commerce. A new test 
of navigability, however, has been estab- 
lished in a series of recent cases. The 
Court has ruled that an unnavigable por- 
tion of a stream and its unnavigable 
tributaries may in law become navigable 
because they maintain the navigability 
of the lower portion. It should not be 
forgotten that the primary rights in 
water rests in the States, and while a 
program of Federal aid in controlling 
floodwaters is highly desirable, yet it 
should not form the basis of a usurpation 
of the rights of the several States. Fed- 
eral projects should only be undertaken 
in complete cooperation with the State 
and local governments. Teo often has 
the humitarian appeal for the control of 
floods been used to camcuflage the real 
purpose of those who advocate a strong 
centralization of powers in the Federal 
Government. 

While practically all of the projects in 
the pending bill are primarily for flood 
control and make the bill worthy of the 
favorable consideration of the House, 
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nevertheless, it is imperative that due 
caution be exercised so that no authoriza- 
tion shall include projects which are only 
remotely connected with the subject of 
flood control. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to be one of the speakers who is 
not for this bill. I have every respect 
for the chairman who brought this legis- 
lation in and I am with him on most 
things, but because we are friends, be- 
cause I admire him, is no reason under 
the sun why I should agree with him if 
his philosophy and mine disagree. I 
want to call your attention to a few of 
the outstanding things that are going 
to be done in this bill, and I am refer- 
ring to the rivers that have their sources 
west of the 97th parallel. 

This bill first authorizes a comprehen- 
sive scheme of improvements in the 
Missouri River under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. Second, it authorizes 
the Secretary of War to construct and 
maintain canals and takes possession— 
I presume it could not mean anything 
else—of the irrigation systems that we 
now have working under Government 
control in the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Third, it authorizes the Secretary of War 
to sell to States, municipalities, private 
concerns, and individuals at such prices 
and on such terms as it may deem rea- 
sonable—what are they going to sell back 
to us? The water that we who live out 
west of the 97th parallel thought we 
had a right to use, water we thought God 
Almighty put there for us to use. But 
now we have got to turn it over to the 
Government and buy it back. Fourth, 
it provides that hereafter whenever in 
the opinion of the Secretary of War any 
dam or reservoir project operated under 
his direction can be consistently used for 
reclamation of arid lands it will be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior to 
prescribe the rules and regulations and 
the price of water. 

This comprehensive plan that was de- 
veloped on the Missouri River includes, 
of course, flood control and navigation. 
These in themselves, flood control and 
navigation, are national in scope and fall 
within the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. The matter of navigation is 
one of Federal control. There is no 
argument on that at all. But through 
this Federal control of transportation 
and flood control they have added on 
these other elements in this bill. 


I am against this bill as it now stands 
and unless some very important amend- 
ments are made, I will vote “No” on final 
Passage. 

Judge Stone has given the best analysis 
of this bill that Ihave seen. He says: 


1, It authorizes a comprehensive scheme 
of improvements in the Missouri River; un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of War and 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers, not 
only for flood control and navigation, but for 
irrigation, power development, and other pur- 
poses. 

2. It authorizes the Secretary of War to 
construct, maintain, and operate conserva- 
tion facilities at dams under the control of 
the War Department, Section 3 granting 
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this authority seems to be broad enough to 
permit the Corps of Engineers to construct, 
maintain, and operate the necessary canals 
and other facilities to utilize stored water for 
irrigation purposes. 

3. It authorizes the Secretary of War to 
sell to States, municipalities, private con- 
cerns, or individuals, at such prices and on 
such terms as he may deem reasonable for 
domestic and industrial uses, surplus water 
that may pe available at any reservoir under 
the control of the War Department; and pro- 
vides that all moneys received from such sales 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

4. It provides that hereafter, whenever in 
the opinion of the Secretary of War any dam 
and reservoir project operated under his di- 
rection can’ be consistently used for rec- 
lamation of arid lands, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Interior to prescribe reg- 
ulations for the use of the storage avail- 
able for such purposes and the operation of 
any such project shall be in accordance with 
such regulations. The same provision speci- 
fles such charges for the use of stored water, 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem 
reasonable, the receipts therefrom to be de- 
posited into the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 


We have gotten along pretty well since 
1902—42 years—under the reclamation 
system that we have in the West that you 
want to change today if you can do it; 
but I intend to point out here before you 
do it what is going to happen if this bill 
passes, 

If this bill passes you are going to wipe 
out the Reclamation Bureau in just one 
vote and hereafter all irrigation in the 
West will be under the direct control of 
the Army engineers. The Reclamation 
Bureau has worked with the States; they 
have worked with North Dakota and 
other States; and the use of water is reg- 
ulated by the States. Many of you Mem- 
bers have been very jealous about the 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment on States’ rights but here in one 
vote you are going to wipe out all the 
authority that the States ever had on the 
question of the use of water and you are 
going to lodge it right back with the Fed- 
eral Government under the pretense that 
you are operating under the authority of 
the commerce clause, 

But you say, “We have amended it; we 
have amended it so it will not do any 
a on Let me read you the amend- 
ment: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed as creating below Sioux City any 
demand upon the water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin above Sioux City in excess 
of that now authorized by law. 


Had you put an amendment in the 
bill subjecting the use of this water for 
navigation to the right of the States in 
the arid West to use that water for irri- 
gation, or if you would put irrigation on 
an equal level, it would have been at 
least fair; but here you say they cannot 
use any water except such as is author- 
ized by law. What law do you have 
reference to? If it is a State law, that 


is, of course, wiped out, because this is 


a Federal law; in other words, what you 
are doing here this afternoon and to- 
morrow is changing the entire system of 
the United States and embarking the 
Government on a new policy in the use 
of water. It passes from State control, 
from control of the Reclamation Bureau 
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into Federal control under the Army 
engineers of the United States. 

Judge Stone’s opinion on the effect of 
this amendment seems too clear for 
argument. It reads: 

This amendment does not protect the ex- 
isting and potential uses of water for irriga~ 
tion, and does not clearly state the intention 
of the Chief of Engineers. It can constitute 
no reassurance whatsoever to residents in the 
Upper Missouri Basin 

First. When it is said that by the author- 
ized words no demand for water is made “over 
that now authorized by existing law,” the 
question is asked, “What law?” Under the 
theory of this authorization bill, the demand 
for water for navigation and to carry out the 
plan of the Corps of Engineers would be exer- 
cised under the commerce clause. This 
means, then, that the paramount and con- 
trolling law would be the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It follows that in any case where there 
is a conflict between the constitutional power 
and the State laws the term “existing law” 
offers no protection to water rights for irriga- 
tion, domestic, and industrial purposes under 
State laws. 

Second, Existing law does not specifically 
define the quantitative demands that may be 
made upon water resources of the Missouri 
Basin for present or future navigation proj- 
ects in ny comprehensive plan, 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that the 
meaning of that amendment must be 
considered in relation: to its origin. 
That proviso does not pertain to recap- 
ture for the States above Sioux City 
water rights which had previously been 
appropriated by law to use below Sioux 
City. It does provide that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to establish 
any new rights for water used below 
Sioux City beyond those that are now 
authorized by law. As the debate on the 
river and harbor bill clearly showed, 
the uses of water below Sioux City that 
are presently authorized by law are the 
water required for a 6-foot channel and 
the Fort Peck Reservoir. These are 
already established by law. This pro- 
viso is to the effect that nothing con- 
tained in this bill shall give any new 
water rights below Sioux City. 

Mr. BURDICK. Let us suppose this 
situation arises: It is admitted on all 
sides and admitted in this report that 
there is a shortage of water in the Mis- 
souri River at times. Let us suppose we 
pass this bill and the Army engineers 
use a certain amount of water for navi- 
gation. We want to use some of it for 
irrigation, but they say: Lou cannot ao 
that now because we need it for trans- 
portation on the river.“ Which law is 
going to prevail in a situation of that 
kind? Do you think this amendment— 
I understand the gentleman from South 
Dakota offered it—does the gentleman 
think this amendment will protect us in 
the use of that water where we need it? 

Mr. CASE. I have never maintained 
that this proviso recaptured anything 
which had been given to water users 
below Sioux City by prior law. I have 
always contended that this was the 
minimum that we should have, that we 
should make clear that any legislation 
we are passing now establishes no new 
priorities below Sioux City. The gentle- 
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man realizes that the Fort Peck Act, 
which was passed in 1933, dedicated Fort 
Peck to navigate and to power. 

My understanding of the pending bill 
and the meaning of the Chief of Engi- 
neers’ letter, which is made law by refer- 
ence in the paragraph on the Missouri 
River, provides that Fort Peck water 
shall be progressively made available for 
irrigation by relief as substitute storage 
is created. In that respect we are 
recapturing for irrigation some waters 
that had previously been dedicated to 
navigation. 

Mr. BURDICK. The gentleman is 
satisfied as he stands here this afternoon 
that this amendment will protect the 
people of the West in the use of water 
for irrigation regardless of the condition 
of the river? 

Mr. CASE. I am satisfied it will pro- 
tect the people of the Northwest against 
any new uses below Sioux City. I am 
not satisfied that it recaptures anything 
that we previously gave away. 

Mr. BURDICK. What is the gentle- 
man's answer to this new innovation 
here, the destruction of the Department 
of Reclamation? 

Mr. CASE. I would not concede this 
destroys the Bureau of Reclamation be- 
cause I know by the testimony before 
the Flood Control Committee and by 
specific statements made over the sig- 
nature of the Chief of Engineers and 
by the provisions of House Document No. 
475, which is referred to in the Missouri 
River paragraph, that it is contemplated 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall oper- 
ate all reclamation that may grow out 
of the storage or main stem, and most 
specifically that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion shall develop as much irrigation as 
it wants to on any of the tributaries or 
branches of the Missouri River and that 
the Army engineers care nothing about 
it. If the gentleman desires, I can read 
the specific paragraph from a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers I received within 
the last week which specifically states 
that the Army engineers have always 
contemplated that this program shall be 
supplemented by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation with a works program for irri- 
gation. 

Mr. BURDICK. Now, if it is satis- 
factory to the gentleman, I will make a 
few feeble remarks of my own. 

Mr. CASE. I desire to express my ap- 
preciation of the gentleman’s courtesy. 
The gentleman was asking as to the 
interpretation of some language. 

Mr. BURDICK. I assure the gentle- 
man I will not ask him anything more 
because he does not seem to know when 
to put in a period. 

Mr. CASE. That is because of the 
gentleman's courtesy and generosity. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, if all 
that is true why do you want to act so 
hurriedly on this bill? The Reclamation 
Bureau has worked 5 years on a study 
of this situation. That report is finished 
but not yet printed. You have an over- 
all plan for the development of the Mis- 
souri River. Now, why not let the 
Bureau of Reclamation come in and 
show us the findings? You will not wait 
for them, you want to get this done right 
away. Of course, if you want to pass 
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this kind of a bill giving title to all water 
over to the Government, then turn 
around and buy the water back from the 
Government, why I would not wait for 
any report either. I would go ahead and 
do it right away. I challenge anyone 
here to deny the fact that in this bill you 
are going to substitute a new scheme in 
place of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the water we use we are going to buy 
this time. We have not had to buy it 
before. - 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I respectfully 
state again that it is not the intent of 
the committee nor is it the purport of 
the language to do anything except to 
recognize the Bureau of Reclamation in 
connection with reclamation projects. 
I beg leave to differ with the gentleman, 
to put it mildly, that there is anything 
else in the law. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say, in all reclamation proj- 
ects the people who get the water pay for 
the use of it. The money goes to the 
distribution channels or somewhere else. 
There is nothing new in that way. 

Mr. BURDICK. If the Army engi- 
neers are going to build canals and dis- 
tribute water, they are going to have 
water to distribute, are they not? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Imay say there 
is no language in here that authorizes 
them to build canals. That is left en- 
tirely to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Army engineers have nothing on 
earth to do with it and there is no lan- 
guage authorizing them to construct 
canals. 

Mr. BURDICK. Your whole scheme 
of river development anticipates that. 

Mr WHITTINGTON. Anticipates 


what? 
BURDICK. The 


Mr. 
canals. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If they are to 
be built, they will be built by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, not by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. BURDICK. But the Department 
of Reclamation can go out and do that? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It is intended 
here to recognize their function. 

Mr. BURDICK. They can function 
but they cannot function without water, 
unless they can get the water from the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This language 
in section 6 is intended to recognize and 
to provide for a coordination in the rec- 
ognition of reclamation by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Engi- 
neers is not going to do a thing on earth 
except to make the water there available 
to them, when there is water for recla- 
mation. 

Mr. BURDICK. There are years now 
and then when the Missouri River is low. 
At the present moment the river is lower 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., our capital, than 
at any time during the last 30 years. It 
is at the low mark. Suppose we have a 
situation like that up in North Dakota 
and we wanted to use some of that water 
for irrigation, but you need it for navi- 
gation, which is going to control, irriga- 
tion or navigation, under this act? 


building of 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man addresses that question to me I 
may say that the navigation provisions 
are in the river and harbor bill now 
pending in the Senate. That has pre- 
viously been considered by the House. 
This has to do with the regulation of 
floods and these people down here where 
they are suffering now from floods, I am 
sure, would be delighted for you to keep 
all the water you could up there and to 
getallyoucan. Thatis what they want 
you to do. 

Mr. BURDICK. If the bill goes 
through it means that we have divested 
every one of the 17 arid Western and 
semi-arid Western States of thefr power 
over waters of that area, and have 
turned the title to all waters gathered 
on the western plains to the United 
States, and hereafter if we_are to be 
permitted to use any of these waters we 
shall have to get permission from the 
Department of the Interior and the Army 
engineers, and above all we shall have to 
pay cash for what water we get. That is 
a simple and effective way of stripping 
the States of the power under State laws; 
it is a simple way of making people pay 
for water which the Almighty sent to the 
people of the arid West. This commit- 
tee may be in a mood to do this, but I 
have lived on the western plains long 
enough to know the value of water, and 
I do not propose to set the Govérnment 
up in the cold-drink business and pay 
cash for a drink of water. The people 
all through the country are complaining 
about the weakness of Congress in pass- 
ing laws that consolidate Federal powers 
and destroy State rights. The President 
is charged daily with wanting more 
power, but here in this case the President 
cannot be charged with wanting to strip 
the States of their power over water in 
the States, but it is Congress and no one 
else who is responsible for this immense 
consolidation of Federal power. 

It is Congress that says today that 
hereafter we, in the arid West, will have 
to pay cash for what water we must have 
to maintain life. No more drastic and 
far-reaching power over the people was 
ever attempted by any Congress. When 
Congress gets down to controlling the 
necessities of life—a thing which we must 
have in order to live—it is a step in na- 
tionalization that no President in 150 
years has ever asked for. 

Judge Stone makes this important ob- 
servation on the bill: 

This provision would be applicable to areas 
west of the ninety-seventh meridian, where 
water heretofore has been appropriated and 
distributed for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses under the provisions of State law. In 
the 17 reclamation States when water is 
conserved through storage in a reservoir, it 
is subject to control under the State laws. 
Here, however, we find a new and startling 
Federal policy. The Corps of Engineers, 
having been authorized under the commerce 
clause to work out a plan of comprehensive 
development and to construct and operate 
projects in accordance with such plan, is ap- 
parently considered to have conserved water 
which thereby becomes the property and sub- 
ject to the control of the United States. 
This water, then, under the provision of H. R. 
4485, may be made available to States in 
the West or to legal subdivisions of those 
States, if such States and legal subdivisions 
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are willing to pay the United States a rental 
Price for it. The Western States which here- 
tofore have controlled the appropriation and 
distribution of water resources for domestic, 
irrigation, and industrial purposes on the 
theory that such resources belong to the 
public subject to control under State laws, 
must under this bill recognize in such waters 
the property of the United States and pay 
for it if it is used by such States or their 
citizens. 

This is a radical departure from the recia- 
mation law of 1902, as amended. Under this 
law the Secretary of the Interior was directed 
to acquire water for reclamation projects in 
the West which was used for domestic, irri- 
gation, and industrial purposes, in conformity 
with the provisions of State law. The Fed- 
eral Government financed such projects under 
a provision for repayment of the investment 
by the Government. This control under State 
laws has been upheld repeatedly by the Su- 
preme Court and the Congress of the United 
States The Congress is now asked to re- 
verse this policy so far as flood-control proj- 
ects constructed by the War Department are 
concerned, and to initiate an entirely new 
one whereby the Government will sell to the 
States the benefits of their water resources. 
SECTION 6. REGULATIONS FOR THE USE OF 

STORAGE AVAILABLE FOR RECLAMATION OF ARID 

LANDS. 

Section 6, page 3, of H. R. 4485, provides that 
whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers, any dam 
and reservoir operated under the direction of 
the Secretary of War can be consistently used 
for reclamation of arid lands, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior to pre- 
scribe regulations for the use of the storage 
available for such purpose, and the opera- 
tion of any such project shall be in accord- 
ance with such regulations. This provision 

~ further sets out that such rates as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may deem reasonable 
shall be charged for the use of such stored 
water used for the irrigation of arid lands. 

This, indeed, is an amazing tnnovation 
and change in Federal policy. Since this 
provision refers to the reclamation of arid 
lands. its application is confined to river 
basins having their sources west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian. It is in that area where 
reclamation is essential to present and po- 
tential agricultural development. 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
* 1244 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, at the time 
the gentleman from North Dakota was 
leaving the floor I believe he had some- 
thing he wanted to add. In view of the 
generosity he displayed toward me I 
yield to him at this time. 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes; I want to make 

a speech. 
Mr. CASE. Of course, I am not going 
to yield all of my time to the gentleman. 
If he does not find a period sooner than 
I did, I may find it necessary to advise 
him that I cannot yield further. 

Mr. BURDICK. On reconsideration, I 
have finally decided to let the gentleman 
speak a few minutes himself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 3 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
North Dakota raised a question about 
the allocation of water for navigation. 
As the Chairman very correctly stated, 
that is an item that appears in the river 
and harbor bill. It is not before the 
House at all in this bill. I would like to 
call the attention of the gentleman from 
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South Dakota to a portion of the testi- 
mony of Colonel Reber that I have in- 
serted in the Recorp wherein he states 
that the plan for flood control, the so- 
called Pick plan in the Missouri River 
Basin, would be substantially the same 
regardless of how the issue in the river 
and harbor bill might be determined. 

Mr. CASE. That is true, and it should 
be kept in mind during the debate on 
this bill. Mr. Chairman, during discus- 
sion on the bill this afternoon it has 
seemed there was perhaps a little con- 
fusion—I am sure there is confusion in 
the minds of people generally—as to the 
difference between an authorization and 
an appropriation for flood-control proj- 
ects. One of the speakers referred to 
this bill as carrying funds for a certain 
project. Actually this bill does not carry 
funds for any project. It does not make 
any appropriation. It merely establishes 
an authorization under which appropri- 
ations May or may not be made later. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think that was my- 
self and I intended to correct that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. I did not think it was the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, but in any 
event it seems well to make the record 
clear that in this bill we only set up an 
authorization for projects, Whether a 
dollar will ever be appropriated for any 
of these projects depends upon future 
legislation. Those appropriations may 
never equal the authorizations. They 
cannot exceed them except new author- 
izations are made. 

The annual appropriation bill for the 
civil functions of the War Department 
is the bill that carries the appropriations 
for the authorized projects. In that an- 
nual civil functions bill we carry appro- 
priations for authorized flood-control 
projects under several different heads. 
Some are for construction, some for 
plans and specifications, some for emer- 
gency repairs, and some for maintenance 
of completed works. We do the same 
with respect to authorized rivers and 
harbors projects. 

So, let it be kept in mind that not a 
dollar is appropriated by the bill before 
us. This merely sets up an authorization 
for appropriations, but the actual appro- 
priations are made by Congress in 
months and years to come, and then only 
after a presentation of specific works or 
units under these authorizations. 

The Corps of Engineers will make up 
estimates annually of the projects on 
which they can usefully spend funds in 
an ensuing year. These will be examined 
and sifted by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Then the President will submit to the 
Appropriations Committee the estimates 
for the projects approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee will examine them further, and 
the appropriations bill will come to the 
House with funds for the projects it has 
approved. Then the House will have a 
chance to approve or reject, curtail or 
increase, but all within the limit of au- 
thorizations carried in the basic author- 
ization bill now before us. And of course 
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when the House completes its action, the 
appropriations bill goes to the Senate. 

I mention these steps to remind us all, 
and to make clear to those who may read 
the Rxconn, that passage of a flood-con- 
trol bill to authorize appropriations up 
to a certain amount is not a guaranty 
that certain projects will be built, and 
especially to make clear that abundant 
opportunity will be given for correlat- 
ing any program herein proposed with 
other programs. Specifically, in the case 
of the program proposed herein for the 
Missouri River, when apprepriations are 
made there will be an opportunity to in- 
sure that there is no overlapping and no 
duplication and no contradiction in 
projects with those of any other agency. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. If the chairman of the 
committee is correct that this bill has 
nothing to do with the distribution of 
water, why was this proviso put in on 
page 12, line 20? 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as creating below Sioux City 
any demand upon the water resources of the 
Missouri River Basin above Sioux City in 


excess of that now authorized by existing 
law. 


Consequently, the chairman, at least, 
must be mistaken. He does not fully 
comprehend what this bill means, and if 
his suggestions are sincere, why object 
to putting amendments ir this bill that 
will allay our apprehension of what he 
is attempting to do? 

Mr. CASE. Probably that question 
should be answered by the chairman, but 
it would appear to me that the proviso 
makes clear and positive that nothing 
in the bill distributes any new water 
rights on the Missouri below Sioux City 
and that nothing is even to be construed 
as doing so. 

It says as plainly as can be that noth- 
ing in the act is to be construed as giving 
to water users below Sioux City any wa- 
ter to which they are not entitled by 
prior authorizations. It distributes 
nothing to them. It reserves for use 
above Sioux City the water not pre- 
viously authorized for projects below 
Sioux City but makes no distribution of 
this reservation, leaving that for alloca- 
tion by agreement among interested par- 
ties as reservoirs are constructed from 
time to time and storage becomes avail- 
able for distribution. 

FLOODS ARE NATIONAL ENEMIES 

Mr. Chairman, it is fit and proper that 
Congress consider this bill at this time. 
Floods are an enemy of the country in 
peace and in war. A week ago today 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, took the floor 
and gave one of the most graphic state- 
ments of the national character of the 
flood problem on the Missouri River that 
I have ever heard. I read from the REC- 


_ orp of May 2: 


The Central West is being devastated by 
the greatest flood within the memory of 
man. The tide of water sweeping down the 
valleys of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
and their tributaries exceeds in height and 
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velocity all official records since 1844—the 
greatest flood in the last 100 years. 


It will be recalled, Mr. Chairman, that 
a year ago last March the Missouri River 
was in high flood. At that time we 
thought it was terrible. I remember 
comparing its destruction later with that 
wrought by brave bombers who invaded 
Germany and blasted holes in two great 
dams to engulf war plants of the enemy. 
Here in America 2,000,000 acres of farm 
lands were put under water. Factories 
producing war-goods in Kansas City were 
put out of commission. 

I was going west to meet Army and 
reclamation engineers at Pierre, S. Dak., 
for a conference with our Governor 
Sharpe on this very flood problem. I 
tried to fly to Omaha, but at Chicago 
they told me the Omaha airport was 
under water and would be out of use for 
6 weeks, 

My trip was not particularly impor- 
tant, but I ask you to estimate what 
value Hitler would have thought it would 
be to him if he could have sent bombers 
to America to knock out war factories at 
Kansas City and the airport at Omaha, 

When the battle of the 1943 flood on 
the Missouri was over, the Chief of En- 
gineers determined that more than 
$47,000,000 worth of direct damage had 
been done. He testified before the Ap- 
propriations Committee this spring that 
$3,014,000 was spent in fighting the flood 
and repairing broken levees, and that 
when it was done we had no new pro- 
tection. That means the Missouri floods 
last year alone cost over $50,000,000 and 
nothing to show for it except waste and 
destruction. 

That was last year. Some men said 
it will not happen again for years and 
years. But it has. This year not the 
Omaha but the Kansas City airport was 
put under water, taking out of use that 
important air transportation center for 
a critical period of time. Let me read 
again from the statement by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, Cannon], made 
just a week ago: 

The Missouri River is establishing a new 
channel at its mouth. The confluence of 
these two great rivers is being moved 26 miles 
upstream. A new river is being opened 
through what was a short time ago inland 
fields. Through this new avenue water is 
rushing at the rate of 17 miles per hour. 
It has engulfed whole sections of the M. K. 
& T. Railroad and the Burlington Railroad. 
It has obliterated interstate highways. It 
has broken the pipe line which runs from 
Texas to New York, which has been carrying 
the oil without which the New England States 
would have endured the greatest privation. 
It is sweeping away the cables carrying elec- 
tric current from the Keokuk Dam to metro- 
politan St. Louis, and steel towers supporting 
the transmission lines are at the bottom of 
the river. It has resisted all efforts to curb 
the current and hold the levees and railroad 
embankments and railway cars loaded with 
rock for revetment have been undermined and 
rolled into the river. It has destroyed light, 
telephone communications, and sanitary sys- 
tems. So rapid has been the rise of the 
waters that it has been necessary to organize 
relief to rescue marooned fantilies from farm 
homes. 

The damage is conservatively estimated to 
be in excess of $20,000,000, and the loss to 
agricultural production is incalculable. 
Growing fields, livestock, machinery, fences, 
houses, barns, and equipment have been 
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swept away overnight and cannot be re- 
placed in time to produce a crop without 
Federal assistance in the form of both loans, 
grants, and priorities, 


Every sentence of the gentleman’s 

statement tells the interstate character, 
the national character of the flood prob- 
lem. : 
So, Mr. Chairman, when we discuss a 
program to stop such destruction we are 
attacking an enemy of the country. Over 
the weekend much was made of the 
bombing of the Pescara Dam in Italy be- 
cause of the damage the resulting flood 
would do to our enemy on that front. 
That was proper, and a good job. And 
when we in the House of Representatives 
take steps to end the floods on the Mis- 
souri River, when we here authorize the 
preparation of plans to stop this destruc- 
tion for all time in the Missouri and other 
river basins of the country, we are doing 
a proper and important job. 


AND DROUGHTS, TOO 


The floods, however, are only one side 
of the problem we attack. The other is 
drought. r 

Up in the Northwest, in the States of 
Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota, our interest in the Mis- 
souri does not stem so much from the 
damage by the floods as it does from the 
tragic fact that the water which creates 
so much havoc below Sioux City would 
be a lifesayer to us above Sioux City if 
it were stored in reservoirs so that we 
could use it when we need it. 

Drought, too, is a national problem. 

In the years from 1933 to 1937, the 
Federal Government expended $56,- 
000,000 on loans, grants, and work relief 
in seven North Dakota counties, all be- 
cause of drought. In 1937, more than 73 
percent of the population of Williams 
County was dependent on relief. Just 
across the river in the lower Yellow- 
stone irrigation district, the relief load 
represented less than 5 percent of the 
population. s 

In other words, where water had been 
stored for use in dry years, the relief 
load of the Federal Government was far 
below the national average; in an ad- 
joining county where the floodwaters 
had not been stored, the relief load was 
far above the national average—less 
than 5 percent of the people on relief 
where floodwaters had been stored; more 
than 73 percent where Old Man Flood 
and Old Man Drought ran on together. 


THIS BILL TACKLES BOTH 


The program proposed in the bill be- 
fore us includes a program to end floods 
on the Missouri River for all time to 
come. Col. Lewis A. Pick, now General 
Pick, who was the division engineer who 
worked out the plan proposed, said that 
it is designed to put the entire flow of 
the Missouri River above Sioux City un- 
der control. And, realizing that the 
national problem did not end with sim- 
ply stopping the floods, he proposed that 
the reservoirs be built for multiple pur- 
poses. He proposed that the waters 
when stored be made available for the 
several uses to which they might prop- 
erly be applied. 

That is why the language of the bill on 
page 12 carries these words: 
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plan of improvement for flood control, ir- 
rigation, power development, navigation and 
other purposes, substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 475, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 


Discussion that has already taken 
place on the floor indicates how the 
committee proposes that waters stored 
under the plan proposed are to be made 
available to States, municipalities, and 
individuals for recreational, agricultural, 
industrial, and other beneficial use, and 
how water will also be made available for 
irrigation under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior, acting through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, shall pre- 
scribe, presumably in accord with Fed- 
eral reclamation practice and laws. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been 
working in the valley of the upper Mis- 
souri for, at least 5 years. The first per- 
son I ever heard describe a detailed pro- 
posal for a comprehensive development 
of the water resources of the basin was 
Mr. W. G. Sloan, chief of the field in- 
vestigation force in the Denver office of 
the Bureau, and now assistant regional 
director at Billings. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that the 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
application of the water proposed to be 
stored in the Army engineers’ plan might 
have been completed last year and co- 
ordinated with the report embodied in 
the bill before us. The trip to Pierre, 
that I mentioned earlier, was made with 
that purpose in mind. Many other con- 
ferences were held on the subject. For 
one reason or another, however, prin- 
cipally a shortage of personnel, I be- 
lieve, the report of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation was not completed until a few 
days ago. 

I have studied that report, as I have 
that of the Army engineers. The one 
supplements the other in a splendid way. 
Personally, I wish that both of them 
might be authorized at this time. There 
seem to be only two questions at issue, 
or two different points of view. 


MAXIMUM FLOOD VERSUS MAXIMUM DROUGHT 


One of them concerns the amount of 
water that can be depended upon, or, 
to put it another way, the amount of 
flood that has to be handled. The job of 
the Army engineers is to provide for the 
maximum flood; the concern of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is to have water to 
last through the longest drougth or dry 
cycle. And looked at from ‘this angle, 
it would seem that both agencies should 
want, and I believe they do want, the 
maximum possible storage on both the 
main stem and the tributaries of the 
Missouri. 

The best way to get at the size of the 
problem is to study the records of water 
run-off. In flood control, obviously, the 
dams must be placed below the area where 
the water accumulates, from rain or melt- 
ing snow and ice. Moreover, the nearer 
the reservoirs can be placed to the areas 
of greatest possible damage, the more 
certain the protection that can be given. 

In 1943, the Chief of Engineers ad- 
vises me, the big March flood came prin- 
cipally from sudden rain and melting 
snow in the plains of eastern Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, The 
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figures are: From Wyoming 230,000 acre- 
feet; from Montana 1,800,000 acre-feet, 
from North Dakota, 1,700,000 acre-feet; 
from South Dakota 1,000,000 acre-feet. 
The dam at Fort Peck stopped 495,000 
acre-feet that would otherwise have gone 
into the flood «nd would have raised its 
crest at Omaha by 2.3 feet, covering a 
great part of the city of Council Bluffs. 

A great deal of the trouble in this 
year’s flood, way down in Missouri, was 
caused by the huge amount of water 
that came from the melting of the heav- 
jest blanket of snow that the northwest- 
ern part of South Dakota has ever had. 
I saw part of it, a month ago today, 
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Mr. Chairman, flooding the valleys of the 
grand and Moreau Rivers, in South 
Dakota, washing out all the approaches 
to bridges from the headwaters of the 
Grand to its confluence with the Mis- 
souri, across 250 miles of northern South 
Dakota. 

So, as I have said, an approach to the 
problem calls for an understanding of 
the volume of water with which we are 
dealing. And at this point, it is appro- 
priate to insert the official tables show- 
ing the run-off on the Missouri River 
for as long as records are available. By 
al of the House, I insert the 

e: 


Annual run-off of Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers 
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The following 14 years are the years that, 
used alone, show an “average” run-off per 


of only 18,000,000 acre-feet; 
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There has been some confusion about 
the various proposals for handling the 
waters of the Missouri Basin, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that has grown out of the 
figures that have been used. The fears 
that have been expressed in behalf of 
reclamation have rested upon using the 
flow of the river for the 14-year period 
from 1929 to 1942, inclusive. During 
that period of time the average annual 
run-off at a point between Yankton and 
Sioux City has been just under 16,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water per year. How- 
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S meal Stu Go | Ea we 
* * 
S amol wml aea 
9, 568,000 | 28,262,000 | 28 484,000 | 28, 759, 000 
5,648,000 | 16,900,000 | 19, 448, 000 24, 321, 000 
4,908,000 | 14, 100, 000 15,387,000 | 18, 025, 000 
3,937,000 | 9,620,000] J. 443. 000 II. 212 000 
5,157,000 | 14,000,000 | 15,501,000 | 18, 500, 000 
5,316,000 | 14. 200,000 | 14, 853, 000 f 17, 600, 000 
caro tero] baean I oo 
4, ¥29,000 | 11, 120,000} 21,380,000 | 13, 110, 000 
3,397,000} 10, 460,000} II. 540, 000 | 13, 780, 000 
6,203,000 | 16, 163,000} 17,099, 000 | 18, 956, 000 
5,284,000 | 13.342 000 14,616,000 | 16, 375, 000 
852,000} 9 $48,000} 10, 309,000 II. 569, 000 
3, 684, 000 11, 239, 000 12, 421,000 | 14, 440, 000 
7, 676, 000 | 17,915,000 | 18. 707,000 | 25, 232, 000 
9,609, 000 | 24,905,000} 29, 204, 000 | 30, 683, 000 
7, 420, 000 |. 18,100,000} 19,700,000 | 23, 080 000 
12. 600, 0% ] 28. 100, 600] 29, 300, 000 | 35, 500, 000 
3,400,000} 9. 620. 000 9,440,000 | 11, 200, 700 


ever, the record over a longer period of 
time, from the time that records have 
been kept from 1898 to 1943, inclusive, 
shows that the mean annual flow on the 
river is 23,050,000 acre-feet; in other 
words, 7,000,000 acre-feet more per year. 
That alone is enough to meet the esti- 
mated annual consumptive demand for 
the 4,500,000 acres of land that is sus- 
ceptible to irrigation, if it is stored. 

The proposal of the Army engineers is 
that the maximum possible storage be 
created in order that the water of the 
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wettest years be carried over into the 
dry years and in order that there be 
enough vacant storage to take care of 
the floods as they come. In that 14-year 
period upon which the fears have 
been built, there were only 2 years where 
the annual flow exceeded 20,000,000 acre- 
feet; but in the 31 years prior to those 
14 years there were only 3 yeais in which 
the flow was less than 20,000,000 acre- 
feet, and 28 of the 31 years had flows of 
from 20,000,000 up to 35,000,000 acre-feet. 
In the dry 14-year period, there were 3 
years in which there was only 11,000,000 
acre-feet, 2 of only 13,000,000 acre-feet, 
and 2 of only 14,000,000 acre-feet, 
and only 2, as I have said, where there 
was more than 20,000,000 acre-feet. But 
in the prior 31 years there was only 1 
year out of 31 where the flow was as 
little as 13,000,000 acre-feet, 2 were 19,- 
000,000 acre-feet plus, and the others 
were all more than 20,000,000 acre-feet. 
The table over the long period speaks for 
itself, Mr. Chairman and should be care- 
fully studied. There must be maximum 
storage to handle the maximum run-off 
and save it to get the maximum benefit in 
the dry cycles. 
COORDINATING THE TWO REPORTS 


The question of coordinating the re- 
port of the Army engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation with respect to the 
program of works proposed, Mr. Chair- 
man, is also one to which I have ad- 
dressed myself. It has been understood 
by everyone who attended the commit- 
tee hearings or who has read the Chief 
of Engineers’ recommendations that the 
Army engineers have expected that the 
Bureau of Reclamation should propose a 
program of works to utilize for irrigation 
all the water for which suitable lands 
could be found. 

That is further confirmed by this 
paragraph in a letter by the Chief of 
Engineers, dated May 3, 1944, which 
says: 

The Department’s (War) plan for the 
Missouri River Basin has always contem- 
plated that the Bureau of Reclamation would 
construct upstream projects for storage and 
distribution of irrigation water. 


The occasion for that statement was 
my submission to thé Chief of Engineers 
of a copy of a letter I presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget on the 29th of 
April 1944. This letter attempted to 
analyze the situation with respect to the 
reports by the two agencies, the Army 
engineer’s report being officially before 
the Congress and embodied in the bill 
now before us, and the Reclamation re- 
port being in Washington but not then 
formally transmitted to the Congress. 
It was submitted last Friday and is now 
— printed as Senate Document No. 
191. 

Under permission granted by the 
House, I insert my letter to the Director 
of the Budget at this point: 

CONGRESS OF THE Unrrep STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1944. 
Re Missouri River. 
The Honorable Harotp D. SMITH, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
- Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. SmirH: At the time Gov. 

M. Q. Sharpe, chairman of the Nine States 
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Committee, and I met with you prior to the 
hearings of the House Committee on Flood 
Control, you expressed the conviction that 
the great post-war job that would rehabilitate 
the economic life of the Nation would be the 
harnessing of our rivers and development of 
our water resources. You expressed a very 
definite interest in proposals for the Mis- 
souri River Basin. You also expressed the 
hope, as you did in your subsequent letter to 
the Chief of Engineers, that the proposals of 
the Army engineers and Bureau of Reclama- 
tion might be intergrated. 

That hope, it seems to me, can now be 
realized. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
completed its study and prepared recom- 
mendations. The Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives has granted a rule 
for consideration of H. R. 4485, the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Flood Control, 
embracing an authorization to start on the 
plan of control substantially in accord with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers which, in itself, was described as “a 
broad framework” and purposely flexible to 
permit adaptation and modification. 

Action at this time is urgent. Last year 
the floods of the Missouri caused direct dam- 
ages totaling more than $47,000,000 and cost 
the Treasury an additional $3,014,000 for re- 
pairs that did not give one bit of new pro- 
tection. This year, the Missouri is in flood 
again. Last year, Omaha's airport was under 
water for weeks. This year it is Kansas City’s. 
Both years, more than a million acres of farm- 
lands were inundated and hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres taken out of production of 
needed war foods. 

We can have action at this time if we go 
ahead with the phases on which the engi- 
neers (Army) and the Bureau of Reclamation 
are in agreement. In every field of human 
endeavor progress is made by concentrating 
upon and starting with points in agreement. 
Time and developments frequently bring the 
solutions to the points not originally in agree- 
ment. I am reasonably familiar with the de- 
tails of the proposals by both the Army engi- 
neers and Reclamation. A brief review will 
show that the works and program on which 
the, are in areement offer abundant oppor- 
tunity for both agencies to get under way as 
scon as conditions permit. I am venturing 
to suggest a course of action for considera- 
tion. First, however, a quick review of what 
is proposed: 

1. On the tributaries: There is no disagree- 
ment on works proposed for the tributaries of 
the Missouri. The Bureau of Reclamation 
suggests many more reservoirs than the Army 
engineers, naturally, since the latter’s recom- 
mendations were made primarily in response 
to a resolution requesting a program for con- 
trolling floods below Sioux City. The letter 
of the Chief of Engineers, which by reference 
is made law, if H. R. 4485 becomes law as 
written, very definitely makes provision for 
additional reservoirs on the tributaries and 
further suggests the principle that construc- 
tion and operation of tributary reservoirs 
should be by the agency with the dominant 
interest. The same principle is enunciated 
by the Commissioner of Reclamation. And 
the flexibility urged by both agencies, coupled 
with agreement on the principle of dominant 
interest for construction and operation, offer 
a complete solution to tributary questions. 

It may be said in passing that the program 
of construction on the tributaries probably 
offers more immediate relief from flood prob- 


lems and water-use problems for people over 


a wider area than do the proposals for stor- 
age on the main stem of the river, although 
the latter may serve a greater total number 
of people in cities along the river. In men- 
tioning this, I do so merely to make the point 
that the works proposed and made possibly 
by the program for worl: on the tributaries is 
sufficiently important to justify getting ac- 
tion started now. 
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2. On the main stem: Here the problem 
breaks down into natural divisions which lead 
to a natural solution. 

a. Randalls Island Dam: No disagreement. 
Both agencies recommend a dam at this 
point. Reclamation estimates capacity at 
5,100,000 acre-feet; the Army at 6,000,000. 
Whether the latter is a round figure or 
whether there is a slight difference in meas- 
urements or in proposed elevations is im- 
material unless the latter should cover a por- 
tion of the fall proposed by reclamration for 
a power dam at Big Bend, several miles up- 
stream, If any question on that point, it 
wouid be resolved by the recommendations 
of the Federal Power Commission in the very 
nature of things under existing law. Hence, 
there is no reason why the Randalls Island 
Dam should not have the go-ahead the same 
as the tributary program. 

b. Oahe to Bismarck: This stretch of the 
river is proposed to be covered by storage 
under both plans, Army and Reclamation, 
The sole question is whether it is to be done 
by one high dam at Oahe or by one dam 
there, somewhat lower, and by a second dam 
at Oak Creek upstream. Obviously f it is 
done by the one high dam the reservoir ca- 
pacity will be greater, since it will have the 
benefit of the greater depth in the down- 
stream portion below Oak Creek. The Army 
engineers want storage, the more the better, 
to accomplish the greatest possible carry- 
over of water from wet cycles to dry. Hence, 
if engineering considerations permit the high 
dam, the Army engineers. will want that 
built just as much or more than does Rec- 
lamation. 

The controlling engineering considera- 
tions, I believe, will be found to be the 
presence of satisfactory footings for the 
higher and, hence, heavier dam; the presence 
of satisfactory shoulders for abutments and 
spillway, if any, due to the surface presence 
of granite boulders and glacial drift; the 
feasibility of raising the highway and rail- 
road bridges just below the Oak Creek site, 
which would be at the tail of the Oahe Res- 
ervoir if built to the low design. These, ob- 
viously, are matters on which engineering 
facts and not desires or opinions will neces- 
sarily control. Since both plans want a dam 
at Oahe, and since both agencies want the 
maximum possible storage, and since the 
high dam can be built under both plans, and 
obviously will be built if conditions permit, 
there is no disagreement on this sector. The 
high dam is clearly authorized under the 
language of H. R. 4485 if conditions cited 
permit the high dam to be built. 

So, here again, there is agreement, and the 
authorizations should be made to permit 
this to get under way. 

c. Gavins Point and Big Bend: These are 
two small dams, one above and one below 
Randalls Island. Neither of them conflict 
with anything else, and since one is pro- 
posed by the Army and one by Reclamation, 
why not authorize them both? 

Gavin's Point would have only about 
200,000 acre-feet storage, but the Army wants 
it for regulating purposes. Since the Army, 
under any plan, will have the job of regula- 
tion, and since Gavin's Point is about 100 
river miles nearer the critical flood area at 
Sioux City, and since it is far downstream 
from any of Reclamation’s irrigation proj- 
ects, the natural solution is to let the Army’s 
proposal stand. It will interfere with nothing 
else and it gives some more storage. 

Big Bend would provide a little storage, 
too; not much because Reclamation proposes 
it primarily to take advantage of a freak 
bend in the river where cutting across a 
three-fourth-mile neck will give the benefit 
of a 21-foot fall and plus the proposed dam 
height create a substantial amount of firm 
power, Here again, this interferes with noth- 
ing. And since its construction would de- 
pend upon the development of power markets 
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and need as determined sometime in the 
future by the Federal Power Commission, the 
natural solution is to let the Bureau's pro- 
posal stand and be authorized. It adds po- 
tential benefits to the over-all plan. 

d. Garrison and the North Dakota Souris 
diversion: Here is the one area of substan- 
tial disagreement in the two plans. The 
Army engineers want the large storage that 
can be created by a high dam at Garrison, 
N. Dak., some 19,000,000" acre-feet. Such a 
reservoir would flood a great deal of the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, cover the 
Buford-Trenton irrigation project only re- 
cently completed, and prevent some proposed 
irrigation along the main stem of the river. 
Hence, the objections by Reclamation. 

On the other hand, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation wishes to divert a great deal of water 
from the Missouri River Basin over into the 
Souris Basin, and there to irrigate about a 
million acres in another watershed. Now 
whether that should be done eventually, I 
certainly do not know and have no basis for 
an opinion. It is pioposed to do this by 
extending the canals that would be built to 
utilize water stored in the Fort Peck Dam, 
now constructed. 

Both Army engineers and Reclamation pro- 
pose to put some water into the Devils Lake 
arca and then to carry it into the James 
River to insure a flow of that stream for the 
benefit of the farmers and municipal water 
users, having in mind that the James is a 
part of the Missouri Basin and that its flow 
returns to the Missouri. The Souris and the 
Cheyenne flow north into Canada eventually, 
although I believe it is possible from an 
engineering standpoint to devise works that 
would return any excess flow back to the 
Missouri, 

Whichever plan is right on this point, it 18 
not necessary to determine at this time. 
Certainly it is not necessary to hold up all 
the good and beneficial projects for the trib- 
utaries in Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, until 
this problem of Garrison or Souris is settled, 
Nor is it necessary to permit floods to con- 
tinue in their maximum of damage and de- 
struction because all the other reservoirs on 
the main stem are held up to see what hap- 
pens to Garrison. 

The natural solution to this situation is 
to authorize the balance of the programs pro- 
posed and let this matter receive further 
study. 

As the mechanics to accomplish what I 
have suggested, the following proceduse 
might be followed: 

1. Let the Reclamation report be trans- 
mitted to the Speaker by a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, incorporating a 
letter of recommendations by the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, proposing, in effect, 
that the program of the Bureau be approved 
and authorized substantially as recom- 
mended except as to the Souris diversion in 
North Dakota, and that a limitation be placed 
in the proposed authorization for the Army 
engineers against initiating construction of 
the Garrison Dam until further study by the 
agencies concerned produces an agreement 
between them and with the people of North 
Dakota, and that appropriations be author- 
ized to commence the initial construction 
program set forth in the report. 

2. A report so transmitted, and recom- 
mended by you, should be construed by the 
Speaker as a favorable report and as such 
would normally be ordered printed, given a 
House document number, and referred to an 
appropriate committee. 

3. The assignment of a House document 
number makes the report identifiable for leg- 
islative purposes and immediate action 
would be accomplished if an amendment 
were accepted to the Missouri River para- 
graph in H. R. 4485, now pending, worded, 
perhaps, substantially as follows: 
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“Provided further, That of the amount 
above authorized to be appropriated $¢——— 
is authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the prosecution 
of the integrated initial construction pro- 
gram of water storage and utilization recom- 
mended by the Commissioner of Reclamation 
in House Document No. —, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session: And provided jur- 
ther, That none of the funds herein author- 
ized to be appropriated shall be expended by 
the Secretary of War for construction of the 
proposed Garrison Reservoir nor by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for construction of the 
proposed North Dakota division of the 
Missouri-Souris project pending further 
study and report to Congress on both projects 
by both agencies.” 

If both agencies and yourself should agree 
upon such a course, I believe that the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control would authorize 
its chairman to offer such an amendment in 
behalf of the committee and that should 
insure its acceptance. 

Such an amendment need not increase the 
total authorization of the flood-control bill. 
The bill proposes an authorization of $200,- 
000,000 against the existing Missouri flood- 
control authorizations of  $145,000,000 
(against which $16,000,000 has been author- 
ized to be appropriated) and the new author- 
izations proposed for $481,000,000. The 
Army engineers’ report suggested -130,000,000 
for the first phase of construction on the new 
program, I believe. That could be provided 
with $20,000,000 in mind for additional work 
on the old program and still leave $50,000,000 
which could be authorized to initiate the 
Bureau’s construction program. It should 
be kept in mind, of course, that the reclama- 
tion program will be substantially advanced 
by some of the main stem storage and espe- 
cially by the release of Fort Peck for irriga- 
tion as substitute storage is built. 

The program would then be under way. 
It will mark an epoch in the development 
and growth of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
CIS CASE, 
Representative in Congress, 
Second South Dakota District. 


It will be noted thai my suggestion 
was that the Budget Director clear the 
Reclamation report for transmission to 
Congress With the recommendation that 
the initial construction program of tribu- 
tary dams and of distribution works for 
the irrigation water on tributaries and 
main stem be authorized, except that 
funds be held up for the Souris section 
in North Dakota in Reclamation’s plan 
and the Garrison Dam in the Army’s 
plan. 

I left copies of this letter with the 
Commissioner of Reclamation and also 
with the Chief of Engineers. From the 
latter I have a letter of comment, from 
which the paragraph above was quoted, 
and, with the permission of the House, 
I place it in the Recor at this point: 


Washington, May 3, 1944, 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Case: Reference is made to 
your recent call at this Office, at which time 
you left a copy of your letter to the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, dated April 29, 1944, 
regarding the development of the water re- 
sources of the Missouri River Basin. In ac- 
cordance with your request made at that time 
and in subsequent conversations with this 
office, the following comments are furnished 
with respect to your letter to the Budget. 
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The De ent considers that the Gar- 
rison Reservoir is essential to the plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, that it should have high 
priority in the order of construction of the 
several features of that plan, and that it 
cannot be eliminated or deferred without 
largely nullifying the benefits expected from 
the plan as a whole. The conclusions as 
to its essentiality and priority of construc- 
tion are based on the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The plan proposed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation which eliminates the Garrison 
Reservoir would decrease by more than 10,- 
000,000 acre-feet the storage on the main 
stream of the Missouri River in North and 
South Dakota as proposed in the report of 
this Department. 

As the levees along the Missouri River 
below Sioux City recommended by the De- 
partment are established at the maximum 
practicable height, their effectiveness and 
safety require adequate reservoir control up- 
stream from Sioux City. 

Main-stem reservoirs are most effective 
from the standpoint of flood control below 
Sioux City, and since the high dam at the 
Garrison site provides over two-fifths of 
all the main-stem storage of the War De- 
partment plan it cannot be eliminated with- 
out sacrificing flood-control benefits con- 
templated in that plan. 

2. It is fundamental in the best use of 
the water of the Missouri River Basin that 
as much cyclic storage as possible be at- 
tained in order to conserve the stream flow 
as completely as possible and to prevent 
wastage of water during wet periods. 

The high dam at Garrison makes possible 
a large amount of carry-over storage for ir- 
rigation diversions in that region and for 
stream-flow regulation. 

In addition, the maximum potentialities 
of the other main-stem sites should also be 
developed if practicable from engineering 
and economic standpoints. 

3. The Garrison project has a large silt 
storage reserve in which silt can be stored 
for many years without impairment of the 
reservoir's effectiveness for flood control and 
water conservation. 

Adequate silt storage cannot be provided 
at any other site. 

If the reservoirs below Garrison are built 
prior to the construction of Garrison, the 
silt that will collect in those downstream 
projects will greatly reduce their effective 
capacity for useful purposes. 

4, The Garrison project will furnish water, 
by gravity flow and supplementary pumping, 
for irrigating large areas of irrigable land in 
North and South Dakota and for increas- 
ing the water supply in the Devils Lake and 
James River areas 

It will also be possible to pump from the 
Garrison Reservoir into the Souris River 
area if it should be desired to irrigate land 
in that vicinity in the future. 

The land that can be irrigated from the 
Garrison Reservoir exceeds by many times the 
small amount of irrigable land inundated 
by the reservoir pool. 

Moreover, the large amount of fertile bot- 
tom lands along the lower river that will re- 
ceive substantial flood protection from Gar- 
rison and other main-stem reservoirs also 
exceeds by many times the land taken out 
of possible productive use by inundation in 
reservoirs. 

5. Any lowering of the Garrison pool would 
increase the cost of pumping to the irrigable 
areas in the Devils Lake and James River 
regions and would also increase the cost of 
the dam because of the excessive spillway 
excayation that would be required. 

6. Before Fort Peck Resérvoir can be used 
for irrigation, as has been proposed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, equivalent storage 
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must be provided at downstream sites for 
the benefit of navigation. In my opinion a 
large part of the substitute storage must be 
placed at the Garrison site. 

7. The plan of the Bureau of Reclamation 
proposes a high dam at the Oahe site in place 
of the Oak Creek and lower Oahe projects 
proposed in the Department's plan, and the 
Bureau considers the high Oahe project as 
a substitute for the Garrison Reservoir. 

At the present time there is not sufficient 
information available on the Oahe site to 
assure the engineering feasibility of con- 
structing a high dam. 

If the feasibility is proven by detailed in- 
vestigations, it would certainly be wise to 
construct the largest practicable reservoir at 
this location, but the Oahe Reservoir cannot 
be substituted for the Garrison, Oak Creek, 
and lower Oahe projects without loss of a 
major part of the benefits contemplated from 
the latter three projects. 

In summary, the Garrison Reservoir will 
make a material contribution toward the 
early flood protection of thousands of acres 
of rich bottom lands and important cities 
on the lower Missouri River; will greatly in- 
crease the cyclic storage in the Missouri 
Basin for all water uses; will provide sub- 
stantial silt capacity; will make available 
water for irrigation of many times the irri- 
gable land inundated by the reservoir, as well 
as for domestic water supply in the Dakotas; 
will be constructed upon a site that has been 
definitely determined as suitable for a high 
dam and where a low dam would be unwise 
because of increased spillway and pumping 
costs; and will be the earliest means of fur- 
nishing the substitute storage that will per- 
mit the use of Fort Peck water for irrigation 
and reclamation purposes. 

The Department's plan for the Missouri 
River Basin has always contemplated that 
the Bureau of Reclamation would construct 
upstream projects for storage and distribu- 
tion of irrigation water. I can see no ob- 
jection to authorization at this time of such 
projects to supplement the authorization for 
this Department’s work as now included in 
the flood-control bill provided that the plan 
of the Department is not restricted and that 
money ceilings applicable to the projects 
authorized and recommended are not cur- 
tailed. 

Very truly yours, 
E. REYBOLD, 
Major General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


Before that letter was received, in an 
informal discussion of the matter with 
the Army engineers, I asked them about 
the possibility of reducing the height of 
the Garrison Dam. On that point, the 
following radiogram was received from 
the division engineer, General Crawford, 
relayed through the office of the Chief of 
Engineers here in Washington: 


Missourt River Division, 
Omaha, Nebr., May 2. 

Retelpcon., Beard to Slichter, May 2, rela- 
tive to height and capacity of Garrison Reser- 
voir. Presently proposed height of Gar- 
rison Dam 210 feet above stream bed and 
capacity at normal water-surface elevation 
1,850 is 23,000,000 acre-feet according to 
reseryoir survey completed subsequent to 
submission of the division engineer's report 
on Missouri River. Irrigable area at down- 
stream end of proposed Nesson irrigation 
project is about elevation 1,800. To prevent 
flooding this land by reservoir would require 
lowering of normal pool to elevation 1,790. 
This would reduce the height of dam to 150 
feet and the reservoir capacity to about 7,- 
000,000 acre-feet and completely destroy use- 
fulness of the Garrison Reservoir as a mul- 
tiple-purpose project. 

CRAWFORD. 


PLANS SUPPLEMENT EACH OTHER 


In the face of the information and en- 
gineer’s opinion set forth in the letter 
and this statement, I have concluded not 
to offer any amendment at this time to 
propose the joint authorization, realiz- 
ing that it can still be done in the Senate 
if that is deemed wise. Or, it may be 
concluded by all interested that a sepa- 
rate authorization bill for the Reclama- 
tion’s part in the program will be best. 

It will be clear, however, from this 
record, that there is no objection by the 
Army engineers to the program of 
Reclamation for handling irrigation 
water and for constructing and oper- 
ating irrigation works. 

There is no basic conflict between the 
two programs. One supplements the 
other and—speaking from the national 
viewpoint—neither solves the national 
problem without the other. 

The situation is accurately described 
by Budget Director Smith in a letter 
which, I understand, he has addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Fiood Control, under date of April 27, 
1944, which says: 

The opening language of section 7 will al- 
low sufficient time before the actual initia- 
tion of construction of any of the projects 
to permit completion of the necessary re- 
lated investigations and initiation of any 
supplemental legislation. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
repeat what I said in my letter to the 
Director of the Budget. 

In every field of human endeavor prog- 
ress is made by concentrating upon and 
starting with the points in agreement. 
Time and developments frequently being 
solutions to points not originally in 
agreement. Action at this time is urgent, 

We can have action at this time. 
There is no disagreement on works pro- 
posed for the tributaries. There is no 
substantial disagreement on the dams 
proposed for the main stem of the river 
except as to Garrison, and on this the 
letter of the Chief of Engineers states 
the situation. Its construction will be 
the earliest means of furnishing substi- 
tute storage that will permit the use of 
Fort Peck water for irrigation and recla- 
mation purposes in both Montana and 
North Dakota. And, as the Chief of En- 
gineers says: 

The maximum potentialities of the other 
main stem sites should also be developed if 
practicable from engineering and economic 
standpoints— 


Including the Oahe, of which he speci- 
fically says: 

If the feasibility is proven by detailed in- 
vestigations, it would certainly be wise to 
construct the largest practicable reservoir at 
this location, 


Authorization of the Army’s program 
at this time is basic. It should be sup- 
plemented with an authorization for the 
program proposed by Reclamation, The 
maximum possible storage of water 
should be constructed on the main stem 
and also on the tributaries. Floods will 
be stopped on the lower Missouri and 
protection will be given the upper basin 
against prolonged drought. 

The inauguration of this program for 
the Missouri Valley, Mr. Chairman, will 
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mark an epoch in the development and 
growth of the United States. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMER- 
man]. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
strongly favor and urge the passage of 
this bill. The great flood that originated 
on the upper Missouri—one of the largest 
and most destructive floods in our coun- 
try’s history—that has just passed down 
the Missouri Valley and is now passin 
down the lower Mississippi to the Gulf, 
emphasizes the dire necessity and im- 
portance of passing this legislation at 
this time, ‘ 

The tragedy of the whole situation is 
that we did not take action sooner. The 
present flood disaster, and the one we 
suffered in 1943, have not only brought 
severe suffering, misery, and irreparable 
damage to our civilian population in 
these flooded areas, but they have seri- 
ously impaired our war effort at one of 
the most critical times in our Nation’s 
history. 

Our flood-control program in recent 
years, to which I made reference earlier 
in this debate, has demonstrated to a cer- 
tainty that we can control the floods on 
our great rivers as we have successfully 
done on the lower Mississippi, and pro- 
tect the food basket of our Nation in the 
years to come. 

The people of the Tenth Congressional 
District of Missouri, which I have the 
honor to represent, are vitally interested 
in the flood-control program authorized 
by this bill, commonly referred to as the 
“Pick plan.” I have carefully read the 
two-volume report of the hearings held 
on this bill, and I am convinced that if 
this bill is passed and the program au- 
thorized by it is carried out, the Missouri 
River Valley and the upper Mississippi 
Valley will never again suffer the flood 
disasters of this and last year. 

I refer to the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers because they are the streams that 
provoke concern for the people in my 
section of the State of Missouri. The 
Mississippi River flanks the eastern 
boundary of the Tenth Congressional 
District of Missouri which extends from 
Cape Girardeau County south to the 
Arkansas line. That part of our district 
south of Cape Girardeau County is known 
as the alluvial or delta section of the 
valley, and is embraced in that stretch 
of the river known as the lower Missis- 
sippi. That portion of our district did 
not suffer greatly from the flood of 1943 
or the flood that is now raging past our 
borders, thanks for the splendid job our 
Army engineers have done for the lower 
Mississippi. 

In Cape Girardeau, however, the peo- 
ple did not fare so well in 1943 and dur- 
ing the passing of this present flood, 
which caused great damage to extensive 
farm lands and to homes, business 
houses, and industries in the beautiful 
and progressive city of Cape Girardeau. 

Mr. Chairman, what has been done by 
this Government for the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley can be done for the rich Mis- 
souri Valley and other tributary streams 
of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, 
and the time has come when we can no 
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longer afford to hazard these rich valleys 
and the progressive, enterprising cities 
located therein to the harrowing ex- 
periences through which they have just 

. The improvements proposed 
and authorized by this bill are economi- 
cally justified by our Army engineers, 
and to longer delay these improvements 
would be to pursue a policy of penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had time today I 
would like to discuss the importance of 
navigation on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries to our future security and 
prosperity. During the progress of this 
war we all know the important role our 
inland waterways have played in trans- 
porting goods and materials necessary for 
out civilian needs and for the war effort. 
But for these great arteries of commerce 
our transportation facilities would have 
been overtaxed and unable to meet the 
needs demanded of them. I do, how- 
ever, call your attention to the very able 
and timely statement of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Chairman WHITTING- 
TON, on this phase of the program pro- 
vided for in this bill, 

We should pass this bill without delay 
and clear the way for a program which 
will bring security, protection, and pros- 
perity to the people in these great val- 
leys. I am glad to take this occasion to 
again express my appreciation of the 
splendid leadership of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Chairman WHITTING- 
ton, has given our country in working out 
a comprehensive flood-control program 
and for the faithful, constructive work 
of the Committee on Flood Control, upon 
which committee I had the honor to serve 
with the chairman for 4 years. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
flood-control bill now before the House 
includes provisions for eight soil-conser- 
vation projects in flood-control water- 
shed areas, one of which happens to be 
in the district I represent. Those proj- 
ects are supported by comprehensive sur- 
veys made by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in the Department of Agriculture. 
They are made to integrate with and to 
implement established flood-control 
projects already authorized, and, as re- 
quired by law, have been reviewed by and 
correlated with the plans of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Since soil-conservation practices are 
recognized as having a direct and im- 
portant relationship to the problem of 
flood control, I should like to discuss that 
particular phase of the legislation before 
us. 


When we realize that there are in this 
country today 2,000 reservoirs, some 
large and some small, that are com- 
pletely filled with silt that has been 
washed down from the upstream water- 
sheds, coupled with the fact that other 
thousands of reservoirs are being filled 
that way as time goes on, the importance 
of trying to control that silt at its source 
becomes self-evident, 

It is the problem of scientific soil- 
conservation practices to prevent as 
much of that waste of soil and water 
as possible, In that way, such practices 
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contribute directly to the solution of the 
problems of flood control and flood pre- 
vention. 

As a matter of fact, on some of the 
smaller streams the Soil Conservation 
Service has been able to completely solve 
the flood-water problem which had pre- 
viously existed. Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
head of the Soil Conservation Service, 
with his very able assistant, Mr. J. C. 
Dykes, have in recent years directed 
many very interesting and successful 
surveys and experiments which serve to 
show the influence that certain soil con- 
serving practices may have on the ulti- 
mate problem of flood control. 

When Dr. Bennett appeared before our 
committee, he tolc an interesting and 
true story of how, by the use of scientific 
soil-conservation practices, floods have 
been prevented on a stream in the State 
of Washington. There have been no 
overflows in the South Palouse River 
there for the past 7 years, whereas before 
the conservation job was carried out over 
a large watershed area above the town of 
Pullman, that stream overflowed each 
year. That stream, like thousands of 
others over the country, had been going 
dry in late summer each year for 25 years. 
During that time an occasional flood 
would cause the stream to overflow, and 
on occasions the floodwaters caused con- 
siderable property damage in the busi- 
ness section of the town of Pullman. 

But the farmers in the watershed area 
cooperated in a variety of conservation- 
work practices. At first, 10,000 acres, 
subject to severe erosion, were planted in 
water-holding and soil-building vegeta- 
tion, including grasses and legumes. In 
addition, much land was terraced and 
contour cultivation was put into use. 
Much of the overgrazing was deferred. 

That combined activity on the part of 
those farmers has changed that stream 
from practically a dead stream, in late 
summer, to a perennially flowing stream 
for 7 successive years. During those 7 
years the South Palouse has not gone 
over its banks, and this year for the 
seventh successive year it has continued 
to run all through the summer, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bennett. 

Other examples were cited, but this 
example serves to illustrate what can be 
done with this type of work in the way 
of helping to prevent rather than con- 
trolling floodwaters. What was accom- 
plished in the cooperative effort at Pull- 
man can and should be undertaken in 
hundreds of localities. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to give more 
and more attention to the importance of 
going back up to where the water falls 
as rain and there working with nature, 
instead of against her, and there retain- 
ing and using the maximum possible 
amount of that rainfall and making of 
it a blessing instead of a curse. 

We build dams and dikes in the lower 
streams, as indeed we must do, but be- 
cause we do not do more, in an effort to 
retain more of the rainfall at its source, 
nature rebels against us. The flood- 
waters sweep with all their fury against 
the man-built dams and tremendous 
damage often results from the overflows. 

To be sure, soil-conservation practices 
at their best will not solve the flood prob- 
lems. But we should not be content with 
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just building dams and dikes. We 
should go up those streams and examine 
the terrain and determine why so much 
of the rainfall is escaping from the area 
where it falls and why so much of the 
topsoil is being washed downstream. 

Mr, Chairman, at this point and while 
I am on the general subject, I want to 
briefly discuss the value of our soil from 
the standpoint of our national wealth 
and how for 300 years we have been 
abusing and misusing much of it. 

We have around 2,000,000,000 acres of 
land in this country. That soil certainly 
constitutes our most irreplaceable and 
important natural resource. It is the 
most indispensable natural resource that 
we have any control over. It is too valu- 
able to be wasted if that waste can be 
prevented. All through history the 
strength and character of a people have 
gone up or down with the soil. The 
worth of land is in the few inches of top- 
soil that it has taken nature thousands 
of years to build up. Once that topsoil is 
washed away and gone it is gone for- 
ever. A nation with poor soil is a poor 
nation. We simply cannot afford not 
to hold on to that soil to the limit of our 
ability. 

Because we have not been careful in 
the past and have often indulged in over- 
grazing, over-cropping and misuse of our 
lands, erosion of the soil by wind and 
water has cut deeply into its natural 
value and productivity, and to that ex- 
tent has effected the wealth and eco- 
nomic security of the entire Nation. 

Already, Mr. Chairman, it is estimated 
that the topsoil has been stripped from 
282,000,000 acres, which is about 15 per- 
cent of our land area. And that same 
soil is being daily blown and washed from 
775,000,000 other acres. 

About 3,000,000,000 tons of topsoil are 
washed or blown away each year. That 
soil if spread 12 inches thick would cover 
one and one-half million acres every 12 
months, as Dr. Bennett has pointed out. 

Every year about half a million acres 
of land are being ruined or vary seriously 
damaged by wind and water erosion 
brought on by improper land-use prac- 
tices. 

We have left in this country about 
462,000,000 acres of really good farmland, 
of which 342,000,000 acres are now under 
cultivation. Of that 342,000,000 acres 
now being tilled, only 62,000,000 acres are 
not subject to erosion and, therefore, do 
not need constant care and treatment. 

There is much consolation in the fact 
that in recent years farmers and ranch- 
men have become quite conscious of the 
problem I have described. The Federal 
Government first entered this field of 
activity in 1929 and since then much 
progress has been made. 

As evidence of that progress, Mr. 
Chairman, I might point out that there 
are today 1,000 soil-conservation districts 
in 45 States, each district being organ- 
ized as a governmental unit and oper- 
ated and controlled by local citizens. 
Those districts include 570,000,000 acres, 
and 2,563,695 farms and ranches partici- 
pate. 

But much remains to be done. In- 
deed, it has been estimated that 90 per- 
cent of the job remains to be done. In 
the United States there are, according 
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to the S. C. S., 200,000,000 gullies caused 
by erosion that are deep enough to pre- 
vent agricultural machines from cross- 
ing, and which were not here when the 
land was in its virgin condition. 

Mr. Chairman, no nation can be strong 
and rich long without a productive soil. 
We as an intelligent people simply can- 
not afford to go on losing our most 
precious and valuable resource. Much 
progress has been made in conservation 
practices and the future is encouraging. 
But in my judgment the subject is so 
important that it needs to be emphasized. 

We build guns and planes and tanks 
for defense against our foreign enemies, 
In our own country, flood control, 
through dams, dikes, levies, and sound 
soil conservation, constitute our best de- 
fense against internal weakness and 
insecurity. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ELLIOTT], 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this bill, H. R. 4485, to be one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
will come before this House for a long 
time. The benefits and protections car- 
ried in this bill will be of benefit through- 
out all the United States. 

My State of California has a number 
of flood conditions, although generally 
speaking, when one speaks of California, 
the question is asked, “Why, does it ever 
rain there?” Because California lies 
along the coast line and has a high 
mountain area, there are tremendous 
storms at short intervals, and on many 
occasions great damage is done through- 
out the whole State, from the northern 
end to the southern end. So the commit- 
tee, after 2 years of extensive hearings, 
with testimony being offered by various 
groups coming from California, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Corps of 
Army Engineers, have tried to place in 
these bills the projects in California that 
would be considered to be flood-control 
projects. Among them are the follow- 
ing: 

The San Diego River Basin project 
is authorized at an estimated cost of 
$370,000. 

Ventura River Basin, $1,600,000. 

Sania Ana River Basin, $10,000,000. 

Los Angeles-San Gabriel Basin and 
Ballona Creek, $25,000,000. 

Sacramento-San Joaquin River Basin, 
$46,056,000, of which amount the expend- 
iture of $15,000,000 is authorized in this 
bill. 

The San Joaquin River contains sev- 
eral projects: 

Kern River, $6,800,000. 

Kaweah and Tule Rivers, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Army engineers, 
$4,600,000. 

There is authorized $19,700,000 for 
the project for flood control and other 
purposes for the Kings River in Califor- 
nia, which destroys in flood years 125,000 
acres or more at a time on account of 
the tremendous run-off. 

There is authorized for local flood pro- 
tection on various streams in the Merced 
County stream group $1,300,000. 

On the Lower San Joaquin River and 
tributaries there is authorized to be ex- 
pended $8,000,000. 
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The program on the Los Angeles River 
watershed is authorized, at a cost of $8,- 
380,000. 

Over $90,000,000 of construction is 
authorized in this bill for the State of 
California. There are one or two other 
stream groups that were not included in 
this bill owing to the fact that reports 
were not available on them at the time 
the bill was being drafted, but after this 
bill passes the House we intend to see 
that amendments with regard to them 
are offered in the Senate, rather than 
offer the amendments to the bill at this 
time. 

During the many days we sat in hear- 
ings in the past 2 years on these mat- 
ters, every opportunity was given every- 
one who wanted to appear before the 
committee. The effort was to take care 
of the desires and needs of everybody. 
At the same time, inasmuch as this is a 
post-war bill, I, speaking as one member 
of the Committee on Flood Control, feel 
that just as soon as manpower is avail- 
able, construction should start on all 
these flood- control items throughout the 
United States. Hardly a week goes by 
but that you read in the paper of destruc- 
tion caused by floods, so I think this is 
one of the emergencies of our Nation. 
I do not look at this expenditure as 
money wasted. I think it will return to 
the Federal Government many, many 
times more than the amount of money 
carried in this authorization bill for flood 
control throughout the United States. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 mirutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I had 
in mind offering an amendment some 
place in the latter part of the bill to 
include one flood-control item vitally 
needed in northern Arizona. I refer to 
a proposed levee on the Little Colorado 
at Holbrook, Ariz. Like the gentleman 
from California, we did not have a com- 
plete report on this project, so I am 
hopeful that it may be added in the Sen- 
ate if proper clearance is had. It is a 
meritorious item which would not run 
into such a large appropriation as some 
in our neighboring State. 

The Little Colorado is a very treacher- 
ous stream. Early settlers along it 
showed great courage in trying to handle 
it. Of late years disastrous floods have 
occurred at Holbrook and loss of life has 
occurred there. It seems to me that it 
is of such a vital need at this moment 
that its construction should not be de- 
layed. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to my col- 
league the gentleman from Arizona, who 
is very well acquainted with the coura- 
geous spirit of the pioneers who settled 
along that river. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman says that there has been consid- 
erable loss of life and property on that 
river. Does the gentleman know why 
nothing has been done heretofore on that 
project? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let me say that 
much has been done on this project, but 
it is not seen because it has not been 
carried to completion. This is one of a 
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half dozen streams in Arizona we got 
surveyed some years ago. I will not have 
time to answer the question fully, but I 
may say that the Army engineers have 
surveyed the Little Colorado and have 
made their recommendations. In this 
particular case the matter was sent to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, as well as 
the Bureau of the Budget, and their reply 
has been somewhat delayed. Just a mo- 
ment ago I spoke to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Mr. Bashore, over the 
phone, and he pointed out to me that 
while there were some possible reclama- 
tion projects along this stream, both 
above and below, those reclamation proj- 
ects would in nowise interfere with the 
building of a levee for the protection of 
the town of Holbrook. Of course, I feel 
that in due course his report will be 
favorable. I hope to hurry it along. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will say to the 
gentleman that the reason his project 
was not included is that no report had 
been submitted to the Congress and re- 
ferred to the committee covering that 
project. It is to the credit of all the 
projects that the Bureau of Reclamation 
has the privilege of reviewing and criti- 
cizing any report on flood control, just as 
indicated by the gentleman’s conference 
with the Commissioner, so that Congress 
can have the benefit of the views of both 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam glad to hear the 
chairman say that and to know that it 
is the practice. In the intermountain re- 
gion the control of streams for irrigation 
is most vital and should have first con- 
sideration. 

There are other projects such as the 
building of a dam on the Bill Williams at 
the Alamo site which should be author- 
ized in this bill but it does involve recla- 
mation. I might mention others, such as 
a dam on the San Pedro, at the old 
Charleston site badly needed for several 
reasons besides flood control. I hope that 
all of these meritorious flood-control 
projects can be finally and totally ap- 
proved. Of course, I will say further to 
my colleague from Arizona, they must 
be submitted to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et for its approval, and that follows in 
point of time the surveys made by the 
Army Engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the remainder of the time to the 


gentieman from California [Mr. 
Vooruts}. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Chairman, I used to be a member of the 
Committee on Flood Control and I would 
like to join with the other Members who 
have paid tribute to the chairman of that 
committee for the efficiency with which 
he conducts it and the job he has done 
generally in connection with this very 
important field of legislation. In this 
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bill there are included certain items 
which have a very vital bearing on the 
welfare of my own section of the United 
States. Those items are on page 19 of 
the bill, the Santa Ana River Basin and 
the Los Angeles-San Gabriel Basin in 
California. As I understand it, these 
items will provide for the continuance of 
the flood-control programs already 
begun in that area as soon as possible. I 
only wish it were possible at this moment 
to complete at least one structure there, 
namely, the Santa Fe Dam, so that its 
potentiality for reducing flood hazards 
could be realized at the present time in- 
stead of it being left in a stage of partial 
completion. I earnestly ask all possible 
help from other Members in making pos- 
sible the installation of gates on that 
dam and its completion as soon as pos- 
sible because it affects vitally the lives 
of many people. The only purpose of 
my asking for this time, however, was to 
express and urge support for the neces- 
sity of this flood- control program and to 
say that in Southern California, al- 
though our rivers do not exactly provide 
sufficient water for large steamers to 
come up to inland points, there are times 
when our flood danger is very, very great 
indeed, because we have large popula- 
tions living right at the foot of a very 
steep mountain range and they are sub- 
ject to flash floods which in their de- 
structive character are quite as bad as 
floods afflicting other parts of the Nation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man remarked quite truly that flood con- 
trol is a national problem and that while 
types of floods may differ, they occur 
in every part of our common country, 
as he has indicated, and it may not be 
generally known, the Government of the 
United States has probably expended 
more to protect the Los Angeles area 
than almost any other area of this size 
anywhere in the United States, and de- 
servedly so, because the population and 
property to be protected out there are 
concentrated. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, Iam much obliged to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. I had hoped 
he would add that last remark, because 
naturally some of us feel there is un- 
usual justification for the protection of 
that area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the words “flood 
control” as used in section 1 of the act of 
June 22, 1936, shall be construed to include 
channel and major drainage improvements, 
and that hereafter Federal investigations 
and improvements of rivers and other water- 
ways for flood control and allied purposes 
shall be under the jurisdiction of and shall 
be prosecuted by the War Department under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers, and 
Federal investigations of watersheds and 
measures for run-off and water-flow retarda- 
tion and soil-erosion prevention on -water- 
sheds shall be under the jurisdiction of 
and shall be prosecuted by the Department 
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of Agriculture under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, except as other- 
wise provided by act of Congress. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and, 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINELE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 4485, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD & CO, 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 521, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Seizure by the United 
States, on April 26, 1944, of property of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the following 
Members of the House: Mr. RAMSPECK, 
the chairman, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Byrne, Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Dewey, Mr. ELSTON of 
Ohio, and Mr. CURTIS. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Smupson] may have 
leave to extend his remarks in the Rxconn 
and to include two editorials, one from 
the Pike County Republican and the 
other from the Calhoun News. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] have leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recor and to 
include an article by Mark Sullivan in 
the Washington Post of Monday, May 8. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANDERSON] have 
leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, with permission to include a copy 
of a telegram which he sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Davis, Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MILLER], I ask unanimous consent that 
he be permitted to yield back the 15 min- 
utes which were granted him under spe- 
cial orders for today and that he be 
granted 15 minutes tomorrow at the con- 
clusion of the last special order now on 
the record. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise 
and extend the remarks I made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and in- 
clude therein certain excerpts and quo- 
tations and other material. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made in the Committee this 
afternoon and to include therein certain 
tables, letters, and other data relative to 
the projects under discussion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
in the Appendix of the Record Public 
Law No. 138 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, and, following that, an article from 
the Toledo Blade, of Toledo, Ohio, under 
the heading “No flood at Reno.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The . Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Voornts] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


PETROLEUM AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Washington Sunday Star 
for April 23 there appeared a very ex- 
cellent article on the editorial page writ- 
ten by Richard L. Stokes. It was en- 
titled Near East Oil Pot Boils.” In the 
course of this article, Mr. Stokes, in dis- 
cussing various attitudes toward the 
proposed near eastern pipe line, wrote 
the following significant paragraphs: 

Another school of opinion contributed the 
notion that the day has come when the 
American people will have to reconsider 
some ancient terms of opprobrium, such as 
“imperialism,” dollar diplomacy,” and 
“cartelism.” As an instance of a reform that 
backfired, these observers cite Theodore 
Roosevelt’s trust-busting of Standard Oil. 

According to their view, his “big stick” 
broke up the only American unit capable of 
holding its own in the savage jungle of in- 
ternational competition. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say in the 
first place that I for one do not believe 
that the day has come when the Amer- 
ican people have to abandon the hope 
that our economic life can be carried on 
under circumstances offering hope and 
opportunity to the small man, free of 
the domination of a handful of giant 
financial and industrial corporations. 
But I cannot blind myself to the fact 
that Mr. Stokes is probably correct that 
the school of opinion which he outlines 
is present in our country and possibly 
gaining strength and influence. I sup- 
pose a time of war like the present in- 
evitably has that result. 

The first thing I have to say today 
therefore in introducing a speech upon 
the question of oil is that there are cer- 
tain very far-reaching implications in- 
volved for the future of our govern- 
mental policy, should the school of opin- 
ion to which Mr. Stokes refers have its 
way. Other nations have passed through 
this same stage of development. Par- 
ticularly has Great Britain done so. 
Britain's solution has been, roughly, to 
accept monopolies and then to do the 
next best thing, namely, to assert the es- 
sential public interest in any field of in- 
dustry which is monopolized by having 
the government itself either exercise 
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stringent regulation or actually purchase 
an interest in the enterprise. The latter 
method has been adopted by the British 
with regard to companies owning rich 
oil resources outside of the British Em- 
pire. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the 
largest of all these enterprises, has for 
the last 30 years had a majority of its 
stock owned by the British Government. 
In turn the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. owns 
approximately a quarter of the stock of 
the Iraq Petroleum Co. which controls a 
number of important oil fields in the 
Near East. The British Government's 
original investment in the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. has increased thirteenfold in 
value. Dividends at an average rate of 
15 percent yer year have been realized, 
and the original investment has been re- 
turned to the British people five times 
over. These figures are too significant to 
be overlooked. Corresponding action by 
the American Government in case we 
must throw up the sponge in attempting 
to escape the shackles of monopoly upon 
our industries would have a very sig- 
nificant effect so far as the repayment 
of our huge national debt is concerned. 

More important still, however, is the 
question of economic power during the 
next 50 years. In my judgment, people 
who say that our Government should 
underwrite all the risks and pay the costs 
of the most hazardous parts of these 
undertakings, which certainly the Middle 
Eastern pipe line is, are really advocat- 
ing that the American people must un- 
derwrite private interests around the 
world and put those private interests in 
a position without governmental inter- 
ference to sell the product at cartel- 
controlled prices if they desire to do so, 
but that, at the same time, the American 
people shall derive no economic benefit 
and, more important, shall be stopped 
from effectively enforcing policies as to 
the disposition of the product which 
would make for international peace and 
accord with the basic principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Either there must be true freedom of 
enterprise without monopolistic control, 
either the philosophy that comes down 
to us from Theodore Roosevelt must be 
made to live in our country, or else we 
must recognize our duty as represent- 
atives of the people to prevent the fate 
of the Nation from being determined by 
the special interests of a few gigantic 
corporations. 

PRIVATE DETERMINATION OF PUBLIC POLICY 


On February 2, 1944, the Petroleum 
Industry War Council came out with an 
official statement demanding the aboli- 
tion of the Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion on the ground that its activities 
might lead to Government participation 
in the oil business. The Council pub- 
lished the findings of its national policy 
committee, which describes itself as “a 
16-man committee of oil company execu- 
tives established at the suggestion of the 
Petroleum Administrator for War to de- 
sign a road map of the principles upon 
which the Government might formulate 
a sound national policy for both domestic 
and foreign usage.” This committee is 
completely dominated by the major oil 
companies, but it is frankly setting out 
to determine what Government policy as 
to oil is to be both now and in the fu- 
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ture, in spite of the fact that there is 
not a single public official serving on it. 

The Council as of January 1, 1944, con- 
sisted of 73 members, 47 of whom were 
executives of the major oil and natural- 
gas companies. The members may be 
grouped as follows: 


Major oll- company executives 42 
Major natural-gas company executives.. 5 
Trade association executives 12 
Cooperative oil company president 1 
Independent producers and reſiners 13 
A 73 


The Council has 33 standing commit- 
tees, with a total of 311 members, 225 of 
whom are officers or employees of the 
major oil companies. Not a single Gov- 
ernment employee is on any committee. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council, 
however, is not alone in its opposition to 
Government participation in the oil bus- 
iness. There are Members of Congress 
who at present are very much exorcised 
along the same lines, and an investiga- 
tion has been inaugurated in another 
body of the Congress in an attempt to 
determine the extent, if any, to which 
the Petroleum Reserves Corporation is 
invading the domain of the private oil 
companies. 

Meanwhile, however, there are those 
who are worried about the degree to 
which the major oil companies are get- 
ting into and controlling the Govern- 
ment’s business. 

The whole Nation is at present deeply 
concerned about its supplies of petro- 
leum products. It is altogether right and 
proper that we should be concerned, for 
at the present stage of technological de- 
velopment, oil is indeed the lifeblood of 
military operations as well as of mani- 
fold peacetime human activities.. For 
this reason the entire petroleum business 
has become increasingly an industry af- 
fected with the public interest and, 
therefore, the continuous and steady 
growth of private monopoly power which 
has taken place in this industry, is cause 
for more profound concern than would 
be the case as to almost any other in- 
dustry in our whole Nation. It is ob- 
vious, too, that oil in the ground—as dis- 
tinguished from petroleum products—is 
a gift of God to all the people and can 
hardly be said to have been created by 
any other agent, not even by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. itself. 

Oil we must and will have. But the 
rules of the game as to how, must be de- 
termined by Congress; and administra- 
tion of those rules must be placed in the 
hands of people serving the country and 
not the major oil companies. The Mem- 
bers of Congress will certainly be very 
far from discharging their duty to the 
people if they permit national policy to 
be dictated exclusively by parties at in- 
terest in the matter, under the cloak of 
Government authority. We in Congress 
will fail in our duty if we do not assert 
in every way within our power the public 
interest of all the American people in the 
oil problem. 

It is quite impossible for anyone, least 
of all 1 struggling Member of Con- 
gress like myself, to deal with this vast 
subject in all its ramifications in 1 speech, 
2 speeches, or 100 speeches. Particularly 
is this true since it is more difficult to 
obtain information regarding the oil in- 
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dustry than is the case with any other 
industry in the whole Nation. This is 
due to several causes: First, because the 
industry itself is held in so tight a mo- 
novolistic control; second, because in the 
past 20 years the major integrated com- 
panies have succeeded in swallowing up 
so large a percentaze of the formerly in- 
dependent companies and producers; 
third, because the really independent pe- 
troleum geologists have now become al- 
most nonexistent; and, fourth, most im- 
portant of all, because there is no public 
agency or department of the Govern- 
ment which at the present time is doing 
anything like an effective job of obtain- 
ing and making available to the Ameri- 
can people accurate and dependable facts 
about our petroleum reserves or the 
products resulting therefrom. Indeed, 
the majority of those charged with this 
duty are still on the pay rolls of the 
major oil companies; though they at the 
same time determine governmental ac- 
tion with regard to their own industry. 
For this situation I blame governmental 
policy more than I do the major oil com- 
panies. It is natural for those compa- 
nies to reach for all the power they can 
get. But it is inexcusable for Govern- 
ment officials to let them do it. 

Iam going to speak todar, Mr. Speaker, 
primarily about the problem of oil sup- 
plies, about the basic reasons for the oil 
shortage, and about the fact that all of 
us having a public responsibility to the 
people of the United States are in des- 
perate need of far more dependable in- 
formation in this field than is at present 
available to us. I am not going to be 
afraid to speak my mind nor to state 
certain facts as nearly as I have been 
able to determine them. It is more im- 
portant that the American people be 
aroused about the oil situation in this 
country than it is for me to wait until 
Iam positive that Iam 100-percent right 
rather than perhaps 98-percent correct 
as to the technical details of my speech. 
As to the broad principles I shall lay 
down, I have no fear of successful con- 
tradiction from anyone whose first and 
only concern is the welfare of the people 
of the United States. 

THE PRICE PROBLEM: CRUDE PRODUCER VERSUS 
MAJOR INTEGRATED COMPANY 

Now, why do we have an oil shortage, 
if we do? We were told here in the 
House not long ago that the sole and only 
reason for the existence of an oil short- 
age in the face of the present unprece- 
dented demand for petroleum was the 
fact that the price of oil was not high 
enough. We were told this in spite of 
the fact that as to all of the major com- 
panies and all those independent com- 
panies reporting to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission earnings after 
taxes during the past year have been the 
highest on record with the possible ex- 
ception of the year 1942. It is quite true 
that some of the smaller companies, par- 
ticularly those who are not engaged in 
refining or pipe-line transportation or 
which actually are independent of con- 
trol by the majors, have had a hard time 
and are in need of higher prices. That 
they should have, in my judgment, just 
as Judge Vinson himself stated when he 
requested the office of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War many months ago 
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to prepare a program which would give 
to smaller producers, stripper-well op- 
erators, and wildcatters a higher price 
per barrel. Nothing, however, has been 
done up to this good hour by the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War along 
this line. Why no such action has been 
taken I, of course, do not know, though 
it requires no great intellectual ability to 
be able to see the importance to the 
major oil companies of having hard- 
pressed crude producers, stripper-well 
operators, and wildcatters as a front for 
their demand for general increases in 
prices. 

I have, Mr. Speaker, introduced a bill 
to try to correct this situation, the text 
of which I ask to include with my re- 
marks herewith. 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the policy of 
the Congress to secure the maximum produc- 
tion of petroleum for the duration of the 
war to the end that both the war and civilian 
requirements for petroleum products may be 
met. 

Sec. 2. The Office of Price Administration 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
are hereby directed jointly to devise and put 
into effect programs for— 

(a) The discovery of new oil fields. 

(b) The sustaining or increasing produc- 
tion of oil from so-called stripper wells. 

(c) The prevention of shutting in of oil 
wells because of operating losses, 

Sxc. 3. To encourage the exploration for 
new oil fields as provided in section 2 (a) 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
jointly prepare and put into effect a loan 
program to be financed by the latter within 
the following general outline: The Govern- 
ment to advance the money for drilling on 
unproven oil lands, under suitable contract 
whereby if oil is discovered the Government 
will be paid back twice the investment at 
the rate of one-eighth of the production of 
oil from any well, and whereby if no oil is 
discovered the Government will cancel the 
loan. 

Sec. 4. To aid in sustaining present produc- 
tion of oil, or to increase the production of 
oil as provided in section 2 (b) the Office of 
Price Administration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall jointly prepare 
and put into effect a subsidy program to be 
financed by the latter within the following 
general outline: The Government will guar- 
antee any stripper-well operator that for the 
duration of the war and 6 months thereafter, 
upon the signing of a suitable contract, such 
stripper-well operator, in consideration of 
a guarantee of maximum production of oil, 
will guarantee stripper-well operators and op- 
erators of wells that would otherwise operate 
at a loss, a return of their cost of operation 
plus 5 cents per barrel profit. Proper account- 
ing systems shall be provided and any differ- 
ence between the ceiling price received by 
the operator and the cost plus 6 cents per 
barrel shall be paid as a subsidy. 

Sec. 5. To prevent the shutting in of oil 
wells other than stripper wells because of 
losses on the part of the operators, as pro- 
vided in section 2 (c) the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall jointly prepare and put 
into effect a subsidy program to be financed 
by the latter within the following general 
outline: The Government will guarantee to 
any oil-well operator, as limited and de- 
scribed herein, that for the duration of the 
war, in consideration of a guaranty of maxi- 
mum production of oil, will receive a return 
of his cost of operation plus 5 cents per bar- 
rel profit. Proper accounting systems shall 
be provided and any difference between the 
ceiling price rec¢ived and the cost of produc- 
tion plus 5 cents per barrel shall be paid as 
@ subsidy. No subsidy shall be paid until a 
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formal agreement has been entered into be- 
tween the Government and the operator. 

Sec. 6. Applicants for loans or subsidies un- 
der this act must be citizens of the United 
States or corporations or associations owned 
or controlled by citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 7. No integrated oil company may di- 
rectly or indirectly be granted a loan, sub- 
sidy, or assistance under this act. For the 
purposes of this act an integrated oil com- 
pany is one that engaged in any three or 
more of the four functions of producing, 
transporting, refining, or marketing petro- 
leum. 


It will be noted that under the terms 
of this bill a real impetus could be given 
to oil discoveries since it would be pos- 
sible for a competent wildcatter to se- 
cure a loan from the Government as to 
which the Government would receive 
twice its investment back in case oil was 
discovered, but which would be canceled 
on the other hand if no oil was discov- 
ered. In addition, the bill would make 
it possible for stripper wells to continue 
in operation without loss and for the 
same to be true of high-cost crude pro- 
ducers, 

On the other hand, there is abundant 
evidence that the oil industry as a whole 
is very far from needing a general across- 
the-beard increase. Figures have re- 
cently been given us by the companies 
themselves on their earnings for the year 
1943. Tidewater- Associated, for ex- 
ample, has reported earnings for 1943 in 
total amount of $14,902,000 after all 
charges including Federal taxes and a 
reserve of $2,500,000 for contingencies 
had been allowed. And this compares 
with earnings of $10,663,000 in the year 
previous. Furthermore, this $14,902,000 
of earnings by Tidewater-Associated was 
realized on a total volume of business of 
$206,000,000—an increase of approxi- 
mately 33% percent over business done 
in 1942. The approximate $15,000,000 of 
earnings constitutes an amount of money 
equal to approximately one-sixth of the 
total current assets of the corporation 
which are stated as being $93,720,000. 

As to the Standard Oil Co., New Jer- 
sey, a full-page advertisement appearing 
in many newspapers in the country on 
Wednesday, April 26, sets forth the facts 
that the consolidated net earnings of it 
and its subsidiaries amounted for the 
year 1943 to $121,327,000, while the earn- 
ings of Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, 
alone were $61,514,000. Apparently this, 
the largest of all the major oil companies, 
is doing right well financially during this 
war period. Its total sales amounted to 
$1,302,000,000, so that its profits, after 
taxes, amounted to almost 10 percent on 
sales. 

Iam glad that Standard Oil Co., New 
Jersey, furnished us with these figures of 
their 1943 earnings because they are not 
included in the table which I am insert- 
ing with my remarks in just a moment. 

I should like to point out that the 
figures of the earnings of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California have just come to 
my attention in their annual report. I 
happened to be a small stockholder in 
that company. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California 
shows earnings of $36,000,000 after al- 
lowances for plant wear and tear of 
$34,000,000, provision for contingencies 
$8,000,000; payment of taxes $28,000,000, 
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Those earnings are $6,000,000 greater 
than those of last year. That same 
thing holds true with regard to most of 
the major oil companies whose figures I 
have seen. 

As further evidence of the general 
situation in the oil industry, I submit 
the following table of earnings of the 
oil industry for the first 9 months of 
1942 and the first 9 months of 1943. It 
should be noted that these figures do not 
represent earnings for the entire year, 
but for three-fourths of the year, and 
that they are the earnings after deduc- 
tions for 1 depletion, taxes, 
and all expenses. I ask ous con- 
sent to insert this table at this point in 
my remarks: 

Net earnings of oil companies after deduction 
of depreciation, depletion, taxes, etc. 
Period, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30) 


Company 


BY: 88 OU & 
83 ou Prod- 
nets G. 2-225, 
Barnsdall Oil Co. . 
2 Oil 
Darby Oi! Co.. 
Tide Water Associ- 
ated C0. RE 
Hancock Oil & Re- 
fining 


Hoata Oil Co. 
grr. Refining 


Cor, 
Ohio 
Continental Oi! Cc. 
Eros here 


Re ublle Paddles 
orporation 1. 
Empire Gas & Fuel 


Corporation 
Plymouth Of) Go: Ra 
Quaker State Oil * 

Refining Co.. 
Root PORAN Co. 
Texas Co3_.......... 


123 8 anne 
a 
ration Ie be 


National Refining 
Co.“ 


1 Crude production and sales only. 
2 Small E ODE in East. 
‘ 8 integrated co 
e mpany. 
ana business is supplying “oil-producing ma- 


‘ Owned by m oil companies. Prin 22 * oil 
duction. . — period — LA oes Sept. ai 

Independent lubricant m: acturer and distributor 

U 83 refining perenne: ay wich practically no 
crude production. Per share earnings on basis of pre- 
ferred stock, on which unpaid accumulations existed, 
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POWER OF INTEGRATED COMPANIES 


Neither these figures nor anything else 
about the oil industry in the United 
States can be understood unless two 
fundamental facts are borne in mind. 
The first of these is the fundamental dif- 
ference between the economic position of 
the producer of crude oil, who has no 
connection with refining, transportation, 
distribution, or ultimate sales on the one 
hand, and the integrated company on 
the other. The integrated major com- 
panies not only produce oil but also own 
vast networks of oil pipe lines, operate 
their own refineries, and distribute and 
sell to the ultimate consumer the refined 
products, largely through their own fill- 
ing-station outlets. The independent 
crude producer, on the other hand, can 
have no market for his oil at all—indeed 
he cannot even get rid of his oil except in 
unusual cases—without selling it to one 
of the major companies. This is the first 
factor which has given the majors so 
great a stranglehold over the independ- 
ents. If the problem of the few remain- 
ing independent refiners could be met 
somehow the best possible answer to the 
price problem would be a higher price 
for crude oil with no increase in the 
price of refined products. 

The second great fact is the tremen- 
dous importance of oil pipe lines, con- 
cerning which I will have more to say a 
little later. Here, however, it should be 
pointed out with greatest emphasis that 
it has been pipe-line ownership which 
throughout the years has been the most 
important single factor in placing the 
independent crude producer at the mercy 
of the major companies and giving the 
major companies, which likewise own the 
pipe lines, the complete whip hand in 
the industry. As will be discussed later, 
even the United States Government has 
dismally failed to do anything effective 
to relieve the independent crude-oil pro- 
ducer in this situation. 

Furthermore, Mr, Speaker, I have here 
a clipping from the Los Angeles Times 
which states that in the year just past 
reserves amounting to 1,174,000 barrels 
have been newly discovered in the United 
States. While this is not enough, and 
while further discoveries are decidedly 
called for, it is nevertheless, significant 
that in spite of all of the handicaps due 
to the steel shortage existing through 
most of the year, artificial restrictions on 
drilling imposed by the Office of the Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War and the 
alleged low prices for oil, there were 
discovered in the United States in the 
one year, 1943, petroleum reserves 
amounting to considerably more than 
the total amount of oil which we are told 
our armed forces may receive over a 
long period of time from the Saudi 
Arabia field as a result of the construc- 
tion of a pipe line clear across Arabia 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


BASIC CAUSE OF OIL SHORTAGE 


The reason for the oil shortage is not 
price alone or even principally, Mr. 
Speaker, though as I have said in the 
case of some smaller nonintegrated com- 
panies price is undoubtedly one factor. 
There are a good many other reasons 
about which I will not have time to speak, 
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but the one reason which is all-impor- 
tant is the fact that throughout the years 
it has been the settled policy of the 
major oil companies of America to re- 
strict production so far as they were able 
to do, to freeze out competition, to de- 
stroy every man who attempted to oper- 
ate in the petroleum industry in a really 
independent fashion, whether he might 
be a producer, a refiner, a cooperative, 
or a humble but well-trained and intel- 
ligent independent petroleum engineer. 

There can be no doubt of the impor- 
tance of our developing foreign sources 
for oil, but it is well for us to do it with 
our eyes open and to develop them as 
near home as we possibly can. Speaking 
before the National Stripper Well Associ- 
ation on October 25, 1943, Mr. Ernest O. 
Thompson, railroad commissioner of the 
State of Texas, submitted a table of 
present and potential production of var- 
ious foreign oil fields of the world which 
table, together with his speech, was re- 
printed in the November 1 issue of the 
Oil Weekly. Mr. Thompson’s table 
reads as follows: 


World production outside United States 
available to the Allies 


Potential 


P DEIRE E, 


Venezuela. 
Total, Western Hemi- 
Wer 


1, 860, S55 


Grand total. 


Mr. Speaker, all I ask the House to do 
is to compare these figures with the pres- 
ent production in the United States— 
something in excess of four and one-half 
million barrels per day—to bring this 
matter into some perspective. It is true 
the figures do not give indication of what 
are called ultimate reserves, which are 
another and perhaps somewhat different 
story. It is important also to bear in 
mind that production in certain of these 
relatively underdeveloped areas is based 
upon the drilling of only a fraction as 
many wells as have been drilled in the 
United States. The comparison must be 
considered in the light of these qualifi- 
cations. 

But it is only too apparent that the 
major oil companies themselves have in 
the past believed, or at any rate said 
they believed, that we have “too much” 
oil. Vast quantities of it, in fact, were 
sold to Japan, almost down to the very 
day of Pearl Harbor, and in the years 
before the war it was the settled policy 
of the major oil companies, especially on 
the west coast, to export at least enough 
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domestically produced oil to keep the 
market “tight” and prevent supply ever 
catching up with demand. No one 
seemed particularly worried about the 
exhaustion of our reserves at that time. 
In my own State of California major oil 
company propaganda, all through the 
1920’s and 1930’s, was to the effect that 
California alone possessed such vast oil 
reserves that a daily production in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000 barrels was possible. 
The purpose of such propaganda was ob- 
vious. It was put out in order to dis- 
courage independent exploration or the 
investment of money in independent oil- 
producing enterprise, and in this the 
propaganda was outstandingly success- 
ful, for during the two decades before 
the war one independent company after 
another fell into the hands of major 
integrated companies. Today we find, 
however, from the very same sources who 
once claimed that production of 2,000,0C0 
barrels per day was possible, the outcry 
that the present rate of production in our 
State, running at the rate of approxi- 
mately 800,000 barrels per day, is ruining 
our oil resources. 

Of course, one reason why State po- 
tentials of future production were in 
the past fixed as high as they were was 
because of the almost universal practice 
of crude-oil producers, big and little alike, 
of shutting down the flow of their wells 
to a very great degree just prior to the 
time of testing and then during the test 
running ‘the pumps for all they were 
worth so as to make a big showing. 
Nevertheless, it has apparently been an 
integral part of the policy of certain 
of the big major oil companies either 
not to drill exploratory wells at all, or 
else seldom or never to complete them. 
In this manner they were eble to give 
the impression that there was little or 
no oil in a certain structure, thus to de- 
press the prices of the land and the 
value of the leases and to discourage 
development by independents. Several 
hundred dry wildcat wells were drilled 
in the two decades just prior to 1938 by 
one major company and 150 such wells 
by another one without a single impor- 
tant discovery being brought to light. 

Almost all the important discoveries 
of oil fields in America have been made 
by independent wildcatters, not by the 
major companies. Independent petro- 
leum engineers with long records of suc- 
cessful operation have been telling us all 
along that there is no question but that 
it is a deliberate policy on the part of 
the majors to drill dry wells, fail to drill 
them deep enough, or simply leave prom- 
ising fields undeveloped for lack of 
capital in order the better to control 
supplies. Meanwhile, during these years 
when unsuccessful wildcat wells were be- 
ing drilled by the majors and field after 
field discredited in this manner, vast 
quantities of potential oil land were 
being bought up by the majors. Some 
300,000 acres of such land have been 
acquired outright and over 2,000,000 
acres brought under lease by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California alone up to 
this date. And that is a far smaller 
figure than would apply to Standard of 
New Jersey and several other of the 
major companies. Nor is the end to this 
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extension of land ownership by any 
means in sight. 

An example of this sort of operation 
is to be found in the case of Florida. 
In 1940 a test well was drilled in the 
Everglades section of Florida by the 
Peninsular. Oil & Refining Co. In May 
of that year, this test well was capped 
and a report given out that it was a dry 
hole. Nevertheless, the Peninsular Oil & 
Refining Co. took out leases on over 
a million acres of land within approxi- 
mately 8 months after the capping of 
this well. Shortly thereafter the Penin- 
sular Oil & Refining Co. was taken over 
in its entirety by the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
By 1942 a total of 3,605,000 acres of 
Florida land was under lease by various 
major oil companies, almost half of 
which was held by the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. alone. Nothing whatsoever 
was done, however, to develop any of 
these leases. Meanwhile, testimony by 
officials of the Office of the Petroleum 
Coordinator and the American Petro- 
leum Institute before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
headed by Senator O’MaHoney, of Wyo- 
ming, was to the effect that there was no 
oil production in Florida and little to b 
expected. : 

During the course of the same hearings 
in the fall of 1942, Dr. F. H. Lahee, of 
Dallas, Tex., vice chairman of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, indicated that 
the possibility of oil production in Florida 
of any great consequence was unlikely. 

Nevertheless, once most of Florida's 
potential oil lands were under lease to 
the major oil companies, other things be- 
gan to happen and within the past 4 or 5 
months there have been numerous suc- 
cessful wells brought in in various parts 
of that State, accompanied by reports, 
apparently substantial, of the likelihood 
of large-scale production in the future. 

For years there has been discussion re- 
garding the likelihood of considerable oil 
development both on the east side and 
the west side of the Sacramento Valley 
in California, and some years ago wells 
were drilled in the area by some of the 
major oil companies, only to be promptly 
capped with no report given out of what 
they contained. Efforts of independent 
owners of potential oil land in this area 
to secure drilling by the majors has 
proved completely unsuccessful and I 
have in my possession considerable docu- 
mentary evidence of some of the efforts 
made to secure development: of these 
structures and the complete lack of suc- 
cess of such efforts. Just what under- 
lies these lands I do not know, but the 
major oil companies—notably Stand- 
ard—do control vast leases in that area, 
and one cannot help wondering what 
would happen if some of the independent 
holders agreed to sell out instead of try- 
ing to get their own lands developed on 
a royalty basis. ` 

MAJORS CONTROL LION’S SHARE OF RESERVES 


On page 1412 of part IV of the hear- 
ings of the O'Mahoney subcommittee of 
the Senate Public Lands Committee to 
which I have already referred, there is 
included a table showing that whereas in 
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1939 the major oil companies controlled 
52 percent of the proven crude oil re- 
serves of the United States, by 1942 the 
majors had obtained control of 70 per- 
cent of the proven crude oil reserves of 
the United States. 

The major oil companies of this coun- 
try either own outright or have under 
lease a total of 48,920,000 undeveloped 
acres of potential oil-producing lands 
compared to 3,763,000 producing acres. 
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Since these companies are paying either 
rent or taxes on all these undeveloped 
acres, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they must believe they are of some value 
to them, either for future production by 
their own company, or to prevent pro- 
duction by somebody eise. I ask con- 
sent, Mr. Speaker, to insert a table show- 
ing the producing acres and the un- 
developed acres held by the major oil 
companies, 


Crude oil acreage 


Company 


Cities Service Co 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. 
Continental Oil Co 
Gulf Oil Corporation.. 
Houston Oil Co, of Texas. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
Olio Ol C0 nner oan buses srest Rhen. 

Phillips Petroleum Co 

Fürs dnss. 
Shell Union Oi Corporation. 
Skelly Oi Co CONLE 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Standard Qil Co. of California. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
The Texas Co sese 
Tide Water Associated Of! C 
Union Oil Co. of California 


Producing | Undevel- 
acres 


050, 223 
ba 200 | SS 

271, 447 
00 
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These figures are taken either from the 
Standard-Poors Corporation Service an- 
nual reports or in four cases from the 
records of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee record. The figures do 
not tell the whole story as of today. Dur- 
ing the past year the oil-trade papers 
have been carrying news items concern- 
ing further acquisitions of our natural 
resource by these same companies, and 
purchases have been at fantastic prices. 
Twenty-eight million dollars for oil 
rights in 96,000 acres of oil lands from 
one company alone; $500,000 for 12 pro- 
ducing wells; $9,500,000 for a one-fourth 
interest in an oil pool in Texas. I could 
recite to you several score of these trans- 
actions, all happening while recent 
demands for a crude oil price increase 
were at their height. Furthermore in 
areas where the majors have already 
gotten control of potential oil lands they 
are beginning to lease for 10 years in- 
stead of the formerly prevailing 5-year 
periods, all of which simply means in- 
creasing monopoly and monopoly that 
restricts development. 

WUAT ARE THE FACTS ABOUT OUR RESERVES? 
ONLY THE MAJORS KNOW 


The tragedy of this situation, Mr. 
Speaker, is that only the oil companies 
themselves have any accurate idea as 
to what underlies these undeveloped 
acres. No Government agency is check- 
ing for the benefit of the American people 
the statements which the oil companies 
themselves may make. Nor is any Gov- 
ernment agency at present trying to put 
itself into position to de that. 

If no other point in my whole speech 
is given any attention, I most earnestly 
hope that it will, at least, have the effect 
of bringing about action on the part of 
a truly governmental body consisting of 
experts working for the American people, 
and for them alone, to determine the 
facts with regard to the oil reserves of 


America and give those facts to the 
people. i 

In fact, the Petroleum Administration 
for War no longer has any reserves divi- 
sion at all. It once did have one, but 
even then it concerned itself almost 
wholly with foreign oil, and it has more 
recently been merged with the Foreign 
Production Division. In other words, the 
Petroleum Administration for War, even 
with its heavy population of major oil 
company executives, does not bother its 
head to determine in any independent 
fashion the real facts about oil reserves 
in the United States. The fact is that 
for many years figures on reserves com- 
piled by the major companies themselves 
have simply been adopted by govern- 
mental agencies, 

Let us look for a moment at the esti- 
mates of oil reserves which have been 
made through the years in order to indi- 
cate how wrong these estimates have 
been in the past and to attempt to shed 
what light we can on present-day similar 
estimates. 

It is possible, of course, that present 
estimates of available oil reserves in the 
United States might be correct; and cer- 
tainly, as I have previously stated, we 
should bend every reasonable effort 
toward assuring our country of supplies 
of oil from outside the United States, 
There is, however, a very long and illumi- 
nating history with regard to estimates 
of oil reserves in the United States which 
certainly gives added force to my state- 
ment that one of the outstanding needs 
of America in this hour is a Government 
agency to get at the facts regarding the 
oil industry in a completely independent 
manner and without regard to the in- 
fluence of the major oil companies. 

In the hearings of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, part 14A, 
page 7704, there is a table showing esti- 
mates of proven reserves of oil in the 
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United States in comparison to the pro- 
duction which has actually taken place 
since the estimate was made. From this 
table we find that in 1921 the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists esti- 
mated that this country had a reserve of 
9,000,000,000 barrels of oil. Total pro- 
duction, however, from 1921 to 1939 has 
amounted to almost 16,000,000,000 bar- 
rels, or nearly twice the amount of oil 
which it was estimated that we had alto- 
gether in 1921. In 1924 the Geological 
Survey estimated that we had 13,250,- 
000,000 barrels of reserves, but between 
1924 and 1939 we have produced approxi- 
mately 14,000,000,000 barrels. In 1925 
the American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mated that our reserves were only 5,000,- 
000,000 barrels, but between 1925 and 
1939 we produced in the neighborhood 
of 13,000,000,000 barrels of oil, or more 
than two and one-half times the total 
estimate of reserves in 1925. 

By 1932 estimates of reserves made by 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board had 
been increased to 10,000,000,000 barrels. 
Between 1932 and 1939 approximately 
7,000,000,000 barrels of that amount were 
produced, which should have left us only 
3,000,000,000 in 1939 and none at all to- 
day, if the estimates were right. In 1935 
the American Petroleum Institute esti- 
mated we had reserves of approximately 
12,000,000,000 barrels. Between 1935 and 
1939 alone we produced 5,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil, which, if the estimates were 
correct, would have left us only 7,000, 
000,000 barrels of oil remaining. 

It will be seen that none of these esti- 
mates could possibly have been anywhere 
near correct when I point out that heavy 
oil production has continued right along - 
each year, and particularly since the war 
began, and still reserve estimates of the 
American Petroleum Institute at the 
present time are that we have approxi- 
mately 20,000,000,000 barrels of known 
reserves in the United States. 

In 1939 the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), estimated our reserves at 
17,000,000,000 barrels. Since 1939 we 
have produced approximately 6,000,000,- 
000 barrels of oil which, if the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. estimate of 1939 
were correct, would leave us with only 
11,000,000,000 barrels. However, present 
estimates are to the effect that we have 
20,000,000,000 barrels of reserves, 

I give these figures not because I think 
they are authoritative, but because I 
think they are not authoritative. I be- 
lieve it is perfectly evident that on the 
one hand inadequate knowledge has been 
had in the past, and the same situation 
probably pertains today. In the second 
place I want to reemphasize the crying 
need of an independent governmental 
investigation entirely divorced from an 
investigation by the oil companies them- 
selves, into this whole matter. The 
American people have a right to know as 
nearly as it is possible for them to know 
what their oil reserves are, and they 
ought not to be at the mercy of figures 
which can be juggled for the purpose of 
trying to make a case on the one hand 
against independent developments of oil, 
while on the other hand attempting to 
frighten the Nation into believing that it 
is necessary for us to make far-reaching 
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commitments in the far corners of the 
earth in order to obtain petroleum in the 
future. I would remind the House once 
again of the 48,000,000 acres controlled 
by the major oil companies of the coun- 
try which are as yet undeveloped. Per- 
haps we have got to go to Arabia and to 
northern Canada after oil, and I would 
be the last to criticize military authori- 
ties for making absolutely certain that 
an abundant supply of oil will be avail- 
able to us, But first of all, I would per- 
sonally like to know the truth as to what 
our own resources actually are and I 
cannot believe we know the situation 
with any degree of accuracy today. 
Furthermore, the only way I think we 
can find it out is to remove the strangle- 
hold of the oil monopoly from the inde- 
pendent geologists and from the agencies 
of the United States Government itself 
and I would add, to provide governmental 
financial assistance to experienced oil 
prospectors, as my own bill previously re- 
ferred to would do. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT LEASE HOARDING? 


It may be that after a careful study 
legislation, Federal or State, will be 
deemed necessary to prevent the hoard- 
ing of oil leases to the tune of nearly 
50,000,000 acres. If an oil company 
thinks well enough of land to lease it for 
development they should be required to 
so develop it or else to release it to others 
who would prospect. The public is en- 
titled to find a way to end this monopoly 
of all possible oil lands and to have 
them at least explored if not developed. 


HOPE IN ALASKA 


At long last Army and Navy have un- 
dertaken to investigate the oil resources 
of Alaska. A competent Navy party has 
already been dispatched to the far 
northern field just below Point Barrow. 
The gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman Norris Poutson, has been as- 
serting for a considerable time that 
there is no doubt of the very great 
extent of oil reserves in that area. 
Those who have visited the area con- 
firm this, In any case it would seem a 
job long overdue for us to find out what 
oil our own Alaska holds, For certainly 
Alaskan sources are to be preferred either 
to Canadian developments by, and large- 
ly for, Standard of New Jersey or the 
Arabian adventure. 

ELK HILLS 


It is significant, I think, Mr. Speaker, 
that at the very time when we are being 
told that we must seek foreign sources 
for oil, and that our own reserves are 
being seriously depleted, a loud outcry is 
being made by the oil monopoly, that 
the Standard Oil Co. of California should 
be allowed by the Navy to produce more 
oil from the Elk Hills naval reserve. But 
were Standard permitted to step up pro- 
duction in that field, the effect upon the 
Navy’s reserve might be disastrous. As 
our colleague, Chairman Cart VINSON, of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee, said 
on April 13 and as I have said many 
times before the House and elsewhere, 
the only solution of this Elk Hills prob- 
lem, if we are really concerned about 
American oil reserves, and if we are 
really eager to protect the military future 
of our country, is for the holdings of the 
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Standard Oil Co. to be purchased at a 
fair valuation so that the entire Elk 
Hills field will be the property of the 


United States Navy. Then, and only: 


then, can that field be managed with a 
view to the best long-range interest of 
our Nation as a whole. 

MORE ABOUT RESERVES 


To add to the confusion on this ques- 
tion of oil reserves in the United States 
we find that in the January 1944 issue 
of the Journal of Marketing, Mr. C. L. 
Burrill, an official of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, in an article entitled, 
“Petroleum—Present and Future,” states 
his opinion that there is no danger of our 
running out of liquid fuel resources since 
the widely circulated figures purporting 
to show that we have only about 14 years 
additional supply of oil take no account 
of oil as yet undiscovered. Mr. Burrill 
also points out the as yet unexplored 
possibility of production of liquid fuel 
from hydrocarbons. Here we have ex- 
actly the opposite point of view being ex- 
pressed from that of those who have told 
us so loudly and vigorously that we were 
about to run out of oil. Furthermore, 
only a couple of weeks ago, Mr. Wallace 
Pratt, Standard of New Jersey geologist, 
told the Oil Heat Institute that world 
supplies of oil would last 300 years. And 
we do know that the possibility of pro- 
ducing oil from coal, shale, and farm 
products has already been demonstrated, 
and that in all probability successful 
production by this method only awaits 
some scientific work in the reduction of 
costs. 

Indeed, passage of the Randolph bill by 
the House and Senate recently may well 
in the future be regarded as one of the 
most forward-looking steps ever taken 
by an American Congress. For under 
the terms of that bill full-scale experi- 
mental work will be undertaken in the 
production of liquid fuels from coal shale 
and farms products. Furthermore, under 
this legislation it is provided that any 
processes which may be proven practical 
and therefore which may be patented, 
shall be Handled in such fashion that 
those patents will always be freely avail- 
able to any person asking to employ 
them. This means that monopoly inter- 
ests will not be able to control the proc- 
esses. developed, nor to prevent the 
abundant production by independent 
concerns of liquid fuels from coal shale 
or farm products in the future. 

While it does not give a complete pic- 
ture by any means, I have taken the 
trouble to investigate some of the stock- 
listing applications of certain oil com- 
panies in order to try to compare them 
with the predictions regarding the early 
date at which America is alleged to be 
threatened with running out of oil. The 
following table will be interesting in 
this connection: 


Proven reserves indicated on stock listing 


applications 
Oil companies: Barrels 

Skelly Oil Co- --- 208,000,000 
Superior Oil CO 130, 000, 000 
r nakeen naw 683, 000, 000 
Union Oil CO- 295, 000, 000 
Fueocneeese 400, 000, 000 

W letdmebionons 1, 716, 000, 000 
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Thus it will be seen that these 5 oil 
companies alone state on their stock- 
listing applications that they have ap- 
proximately one and three-quarter bil- 
lion barrels of proven reserves. The Gulf 
Oil Corporation reports in Moody’s for 
1943, page 2738, its own holdings of 
1,076,000,000 barrels of net proven oil 
reserves in the United States as of the 
end of 1942. And in March of 1940 the 
Texas Co. estimated its proven net re- 
serves to be 1,046,000,000 barrels— 
Moody 1943, page 1439. 

It would be interesting to get together 
similar figures as to all oil companies in 
the country and compare what they have 
to say when they are listing stock for sale 
on one hand, with their point of view 
when they are interested in Government 
investments in pipe lines in various parts 
of the world. 

Another fact, which it seems to me 
should be pointed out to the House, is 
this: Anyone naturally would have ex- 
pected that urder this program of con- 
trol of oil output by the office of the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War, we 
would have found a sharp increase in 
production called for since the United 
States had war forced upon,it. How- 
ever, this did not turn out to be the case. 
Pearl Harbor took place on December 7, 
1941, In the month of December the 
total production recommended by the 
office of the Petroleum Administration 
for War was 4,139,000 barrels daily out- 
put. In the following month the recom- 
mended production was almost exactly 
the same, but in February it was reduced 
by 137,000 barrels per day. In March it 
was reduced again, this time by 5,000 
barrels per day. In April it was again 
reduced by some 340,000 barrels of daily 
production. In May the reduction was 
almost 200,000 barrels per day. Not until 
June of 1942 did the office of Petroleum 
Administration for War recommend in- 
creased oil production, and it was not 
until February of 1943 that the recom- 
mended production was as great as that 
which had taken place in December of 
1941. All these figures are from the 
monthly publications of the Petroleum 
Administration for War. 

It is hard to understand why our 
country was to produce less oil after war 
had broken out than it had been produc- 
ing before. It would seem logical that 
under the impact of war we would have 
done everything possible to increase pro- 
duction. I made inquiry of the Petroleum 
Administration for War as to why this 
reduced production should have been 
called for by thet agency, and in the in- 
terest of fairness I ask consent to in- 
clude at this point with my remarks the 
full text of the letter which I received 
from Acting Administrator Ralph K. 
Davies: 

PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR, 

Washington, D. C., February 24, 1944. 
Hon. JERRY Vooruis, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Voonkis: This is in response 
to your letter of February 12 requesting an 
explanation of the fact that the petroleum 
production rates for the United States certi- 
fied by this office for a number of months 
following Pearl Harbor were less than in De- 
cember 1941. 

It is true that the certified oil production 
rates decreased successively from January 
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1942 through May 1942, and that in no month 
until August 1943 did the total certified crude 
oil production rate for the United States 
equal or exceed the quantity produced during 
December 1941. It is recognized that the de- 
crease in certified production was made in 
spite of increasing demands for crude oil and 
products and of actual shortages of these 
commodities in some areas of the country. 
The causes of this apparently anomalous sit- 
uation and the reasons for our action can 
best be explained by briefly reviewing the 
petroleum supply and demand situation 
which existed prior to Pearl Harbor, as com- 
pared with that following our entry into 
the war. 

Records show that during the year 1941 an 
average of 1,160,000 barrels daily of crude oil 
and finished products were furnished the 
eastern seaboard by tanker transportation 
from the Gulf Coast. Supplementing this 
supply from domestic sources by tanker, ap- 
proximately 34,000 barrels daily of crude oil 
and products moved east by rail, 54,000 bar- 
rels daily by pipe line, and 30,000 barrels daily 
by barge. During this same period imports 
of crude oil and products to the east coast 
from South America amounted to about 
250,000 barrels daily. Thus, under pre-war 
conditions, the eastern seaboard was depend- 
ent upon tanker transportation for over 92 
percent of its petroleum supply, out of which 
nearly 76 percent came from domestic sources 
in the Southwestern States of Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Following Pearl Harbor it became neces- 
sary to divert most of the tanker fleet pre- 
viously in service between the Gulf Coast and 
the eastern seaboard to direct military serv- 
ices, and in addition, many tankers were sunk 
through submarine action. As a result, it 
became necessary to restrict production in 
the Southwest to the extent that the tanker 
transportation outlet from that area dimin- 
ished, until such time as increased overland 
transportation could be substituted to move 
the crude oil and products required in the 
east. 

To make up for the loss of tanker trans- 
portation, rail and barge movements to the 
eastern seaboard were increased as rapidly 
and as greatly as possible. This program 
actually was begun prior to Pearl Harbor to 
offset the tanker diversions that had been 
made in 1941, and in anticipation of the seri- 
ous transportation problem that was to de- 
velop soon after our entry into the war. In 
cooperation with the railroads, we were abie 
to increase rail movements of petroleum to 
the eastern seaboard to about 600,000 barrels 
daily by midyear 1942 and ultimately a peak 
of about 1,000,000 barrels daily was reached 
in 1943 in contrast to the normal 30,000 to 
40,000 barrels daily. 

The increased volumes of petroleum moved 
by rail and barge were still considerably 
short of the quantity required and pre- 
viously moved by tanker to the east coast. 
Accordingly, a widespread program of re- 
arranging and augmenting existing pipe-line 
facilities and of building new facilities from 
the Southwest and the Midcontinent to the 
east coast was concurrently carried out. Of 
principal importance in the program was the 
“Big Inch” pipe line from Longview, Tex., 
- to Philadelphia and New York, which was 
placed in operation in January 1943, and 
the subsequent construction of the “Little 
Big Inch” from Beaumont, Tex., to the same 
destinations which is now just getting into 
operation. All of these moves to increase 
overland petroleum transportation as a sub- 
stitute for the loss of transportation by water 
involved widespread and far-reaching rear- 
rangement of petroleum industry and rail- 
road operations and facilities and a large 
amount of construction. 
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The practice of certifying petroleum pro- 
duction rates to the States was inaugurated 
for the obviously necessary purpose of co- 
ordinating the supply of crude petroleum 
with the rapid and serious changes in trans- 
portation brought on by war and also with 
available storage facilities, as well as with 
important alterations in refining operations 
which have been required to produce the 
tremendously increased quantities of avia- 
tion gasoline and other petroleum war prod- 
ucts. The certified production rates have 
been increased as rapidly as additional over- 
land transportation could be provided to 
offset the loss of tanker transportation. As 
the southwestern producing States were those 
primarily affected from the standpoint of 
loss of tanker transportation outlet, the prin- 
cipal adjustments in production rates have 
been confined. to that area. 

Although not greatly affected by the trans- 
portation problem, production in the Midcon- 
tinent area (Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa) has decreased gradually from a figure 
of about 1,200,000 barrels daily in December 
1941 to about 980,000 barrels daily at present. 
This is a result of the natural depletion of 
the fields in that area, and our certifica- 
tions to the States involved have had to be 
reduced commensurately with the decline in 
productive capacity. In California, petro- 
leum production’ has been increased from 
about 680,000 barrels daily in December 1941 
to an expected production of about 880,000 
barrels daily this month. That State is now 
producing virtually at its full capacity. 

I trust that the foregoing will serve to 
provide you with a satisfactory answer to 
your inquiry. I can assure you that every 
effort has been made and is being made by 
this agency to increase petroleum productive 
capacity throughout the United States in or- 
der to assure a sufficient and sustained supply 
to meet the greatly increased and expanding 
essential petroleum requirements of the war 
program, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH K. Davtes, 

Acting Petroleum Administrator for War. 


Mr. Davis’ explanation seems logical 
enough, but it is a matter of record as- 
certained by the subcommittee of the 
Naval Affairs Committee which investi- 
gated the oil situation and which was 
headed by our colleague, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], that 
the chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission came before Mr. Ickes and plead 
with him that his State be allowed to 
increase its daily production over and 
above the amount allowed it by the Office 
of Petroleum Administration for War. 
To quote from the committee report: 

The chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission testified that his commission had 
advocated that the Petroleum Administration 
for War permit a gradual increase in Texas 
production in order to build up a petroleum 
stock pile for increased war needs. His ad- 
vice was ignored, and the stock pile was 
never built up. 


The report of the committee continues 
by pointing out that— 

Some months later Texas was called upon 
by the Petroleum Administration for War 
to produce more oil for immediate use. The 
commission immediately revised its produc- 
tion schedules to meet the demand. 


Other competent witnesses testified 
that not only in Texas but in other 
States, production could be easily in- 
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creased without any danger of creating 
underground physical waste. 


P. A. W. RULE LIMITS PRODUCTION 


Certain it is that one reason why more 
oil is not available to the United States 
from its production at the present time 
is because of the restrictions imposed by 
the office of Petroleum Administration 
for War. The 40-acre limitation upon 
drilling has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in this regard and has 
operated definitely in favor of the major 
companies with huge land holdings and 
harmed the interest of the small, inde- 
pendent companies whose land holdings 
have been, of course, very minor com- 
pared to those of the major companies. 
It is significant, for example, that in 
the State of Mississippi 292 wells were 
drilled in 1941, of which 219 turned out 
to be producing wells. As a result of 
this drilling 48,000,000 barrels of new re- 
serves were proven. On the other hand, 
in the year 1942, when Government re- 
striction had been imposed, only 17 new 
wells were drilled in the whole State of 
Mississippi. 

To quote the Rivers committee report: 

It has been the policy of the Petroleum 
Administration for War to issue over-all 
regulations concerning the spacing of wells. 
Such regulations have generally specified 
that only one well be drilled to each 40 acres 
of land surface. Geologists, State officials, 
and producers testified that these regulations 
could not be made to apply alike to the en- 
tire Nation, They pointed out that in some 
strata one well may be required for only 5 
acres, while in others one well may be ade- 
quate to pump the oll from 40 acres, In 
Mississippi, it was testified by the State oil 
and gas supervisor that the 40-acre spacing 
rule of the Petroleum Administration for 
War would not have permitted efficient with- 
drawal of oil from the sands of his State, 
which in some places are 100 feet thick and 
will accommodate oue well to every 5 or 
10 acres without any waste whatever. In 
some areas, witnesses testified that the 40- 
acre spacing rule prevents the drilling of 
wells to each of the various producing sands 
which exist below the surface; thus, where 
seven producing sands might exist below the 
surface only one sand may be tapped under 
the PAO-11 order. 


In addition to this well-spacing re- 
striction I might point out that the bud- 
ding Mississippi field was further held 
back by consistent refusal of the Pe- 
troleum Administrator to give it a pipe- 
line outlet. We have plenty of pipe for 
Arabia, but none for Mississippi. 

Finally, in connection with this mat- 
ter of estimated reserves in the United 
States, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude with my remarks at this point a 
table of crude-oil production and esti- 
mates of reserves, and would invite the 
attention of the Members to a compari- 
son between the figures of total produc- 
tion which has taken place since a cer- 
tain estimate was made with the esti- 
mate in question. This will clearly re- 
veal how faw from accurate past esti- 
mates have been and should lead us to 
earnestly attempt to ferret out the truth 
of this whole situation as nearly as we 
can. 
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1, 264, 962 


1, 404, 182 


COMMON-CARRIER PIPE LINES NEEDED 


It is at least an open question whether 
the oil reserves of the United States may 
not be vastly greater than present esti- 
mates would indicate. And it is certain 
that consideration should be given the 
construction of common-carrier pipe 
lines in the United States at the same 
time that we are undertaking huge pipe- 
line construction projects in other parts 
of the world. AsI have already observed 
more than once in this speech, it is im- 
portant above all things that the dead 
hand of monopoly should be removed 
from this great industry, 

With this idea in mind, the subcom- 
mittee of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee recommended that there be con- 
structed a pipe line from the vicinity of 
Houston, Tex., along the Gulf and east- 
ern coast to the vicinity of Norfolk, Va. 
The committee recommended its con- 
struction and had these significant words 
to say: 

To be of maximum usefulness and effective- 
ness to the petroleum industry as a whole 
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and to the people, the pipe line should be 
operated as a true common carrier, It should 
be available to all producers and refiners of 
petroleum on an equal basis, and should not 
be controlled by any oil company or group of 
companies. 


The committee also recommended the 
construction of other pipe lines to pro- 
vide for the better distribution of oil to 
the east coast as well as in the Pacific 
Northwest. Were petroleum pipe lines, 
as true common carriers, constructed in 
the proper places in the United States, 
it might indeed have a great effect upon 
the general petroleum situation in our 
country. For one of the ways in which 
the major oil companies have exercised 
effective control over the industry and 
frozen out competition has been by their 
control of pipe lines. 

PIPE-LINE OWNERSHIP: KEY TO MONOPOLY 

POWER 


Indeed, in a complaint against the 
American Petroleum Institute filed on 
September 30, 1940, by the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, it is 
alleged that: 


Defendants, controlling pipe-line gathering 
systems leading from producing wells to the 
defendants’ crude-oil trunk pipe lines, are 
jointly and individually following the prac- 
tice of compelling independent producers, 
who have no other practical means of trans- 
portation to competitive markets, to sell crude 
oil to the defendants at the well rather than 
permitting them to use such lines on a com- 
mon-carrier basis and reach those markets 
in which they might sell their production. 
Defendants thereby gain control of the crude 
oll produced by such independent producers. 


It will be remembered also that this 
whole pipe-line question has a rather 
lurid history, and one in some respects 
difficult, indeed, to comprehend. On 
September 30, 1940, the Department of 
Justice instituted in the district courts 
of the United States 3 test suits against 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the 
Philips Pipeline Co., and the Great Lakes 
Pipeline Co., to determine whether or 
not the huge dividends paid to the major 
oil company owners of the pipe lines were 
not in truth and in fact in the nature of 
rebates disguised as dividends and, there- 
fore, violations of the Elkins Act, which 
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forbids the “giving, granting, accepting, 
or receiving of rebates by any means or 
device whatsoever”, in connection with 
the operation of petroleum pipe lines. 
The majors owned—and of course still 
do—the pipe lines, shipped over them al- 
most exclusively, and kept the charges so 
high the independent producer could not 
readily use them. Enormous profits 
have accrued to the major companies 
from these pipe lines and they have been 
the key to the major company monopoly 
control over the industry. More money 
has been made out of the pipe lines than 
any other branch of the industry propor- 
tionate to investment. And major com- 
pany ownership has been the means of 
compelling crude producers to sell to 
the majors all their oil on the majors’ 
terms. 

There was a time when it appeared 
that these cases might be dropped al- 
together, and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Corres], with my own full 
cooperation and support, introduced a 
resolution into the House on August 21 
calling for an investigation into the pos- 
sible abandonment of these suits by the 
Government. In connection with that 
matter, Congressman Corrrge and I both 
issued public statements, pointing out 
the danger to the economy of this coun- 
try which would result if these suits 
against the major oil companies for the 
exercise of monopolistic practices in con- 
nection with pipe-line ownership were 
dropped. At that time the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice had 
recommended that the Attorney General 
of the United States authorize the com- 
mencement of a comprehensive civil suit 
against all 22 major oil companies and 
subsidiaries for violations of the Elkins 
Act in connection with pipe-line owner- 
ship. The Elkins Act was passed by 
Congress in 1903 and has been repeatedly 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

The suit was not dropped by the Jus- 
tice Department, Mr. Speaker, and there 
can be no doubt that the Government 
had an open-and-shut case against the 
major oil companies in connection with 
this litigation. What did happen is per- 
haps best described by a Member of the 
other body, Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, 
in a statement which he made in the 
Senate on January 6, 1942: 

Last summer there were instituted by the 
Department of Justice some test suits against 
the major oil companies for recovery of the 
triple penalty for violation of the Elkins Act. 
Those suits were held in abeyance until the 
23d of December, when there were filed in 
the courts here in the District of Columbia 
suits against the major oil companies for the 
recovery of substantially $1,500,000,000 as the 
triple penalty for violation of the Elkins Act; 
and the Department of Justice attorneys who 
had been preparing the cases had reached the 
conclusion that they had a dead open-and- 
shut case. 

On the 23d of December these cases were 
filed, but at the same time there was filed a 
consent decree which limited the amount of 
recovery after the 1st of January for viola- 
tion of the Elkins Act to 7 percent on the 
invested capital, as determined by the filings 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It was provided, however, that in addition to 
the 7 percent, any additional profits would be 
paid into a fund which could be utilized by 
the owner-operators for such physical ex- 
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pansion as they saw fit to engage in or to 
expend money for; but there were waived on 
the part of the Government the penalties 
of $1,500,000,000, for which we had a dead 
open-and-shut case. This was done at a 
time when we are trying to collect money 
for the national defense effort. It costs $21 
a month to pay a private in the Army—$252 
a year. An Army of 6,000,000 men could be 
paid for a year with the amount the Gov- 
ernment threw away. 


On April 23, 1942, Congressman CoFFEE, 
author of the resolution to which I have 
just referred, spoke at length in the 
House about these pipe-line cases. He 
pointed out how on the very day that the 
consent decree was entered into with the 
oil companies, 18 major oil companies 
which owned pipe lines were made par- 
ties to the suit. In other words, this was 
done only a few hours before the de- 
cision in the nature of a consent decree 
was entered. The Government thus 
stayed its own hand against the coliec- 
tion of fines which might have run as 
high as $3,000.000,000 and as pointed out 
by Senator GILLETTE in his statement; 
gained nothing by the consent decree ex- 
cept to force the companies to use the 
excessive dividends for physical expan- 
sion rather than for some other purpose. 

Just why this pipe-line case was dis- 
posed of in this manner; just why the 18 
additional companies were allowed to 
come in as defendants at the last minute, 
I have never been able to understand. 
The Federal judge who was requested to 
sign the decree suggested publicly that 
the settlement probably came about be- 
cause the Government was moved by the 
Christmas spirit. It was my opinion, and 
it is my opinion now, that the thanks of 
the country are due to our colleague IMr. 
COFFEE], and Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, 
for having brought this matter to our 
attention. But that does not particu- 
larly help the present situation. The fact 
that a consent decree was entered into 
is certainly evidence that the oil com- 
panies did not believe they could beat the 
Government case. But the net result of 
the whole matter was to leave the petro- 
leum industry in practically the same 
position it had been in before with regard 
to the operation of the major oil com- 


panies who use pipe-line ownership as a 


means of monopolistic control over any 
independent company which may raise 
its head. . 

OIL MONOPOLY AT WORK 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take just two or three brief glances 
at the operation of monopoly in the oil 
industry, after which I will return to a 
few brief observations on the pipe lines 
which are a current topic of so much 
discussion. 

I have spoken in the House on the sub- 
ject of Emergency Tankers, Inc. I think 
reference to this corporation is pertinent 
tomy remarks today. Emergency Tank- 
ers, Inc., in wholly owned by the major 
oil companies. To it has been turned 
over a large fleet of tankers by the War 
Shipping Administration under a broad 
charter which permits this corporation 
to do almost anything it wants to along 
the line of shipping oil. The tankers be- 
long to the United States Government. 
They were turned over to the group of 
major oil companies on the ground that 
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only those companies had the necessary 
“know how” to operate them. Let us not 
be deceived about this alleged lack of 
“know how” on the part of the Govern- 
ment in operating tankers or ships. We 
haven’t yet had to sublet the operation of 
the Navy to Standard Oil and our Navy 
is doing right well. 

On the west coast a similar group 
known as West Coast Tankers has been 
organized with the Standard Oil Co. of 
California in a controlling position own- 
ing 60 percent of the stock. The Gov- 
ernment says the companies can operate 
the tankers. There are no regulations 
as to fees or profits which have been stip- 
ulated and though the War Shipping 
Administration assumes direction of the 
voyages and arranges for the movements 
of the tankers to a certain extent, it does 
so under instructions from the Petroleum 
Administration for War, where, accord- 
ing to the records of the Aiken subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, an official of one of the major oil 
companies actually makes the decisions. 

One question which naturally arises is 
as to what is going to happen to these 
tankers. after the war. It is a well- 
known fact that the major oil companies 
have been. alarmed because too many 
tankers have been constructed during 
the war period, and they do not know 
what the results will be upon their 
monopolistic control of oil exports and 
imports. They do not want to leave 
the tankers in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but above all things, they do not 
want any of the independent oi] com- 
panies to get their hands on them. 
This, no doubt, explains why when cer- 
tain independent oil companies at- 
tempted to purchase stock in Emergency 
Tankers, Inc., they were refused that 
privilege. And it is perhaps significant 
that the reply to their application came 
to them from 26 Broadway, New York, 
which is the head office of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. The Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, a cooperative wholly owned by 
the farmers of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the largest purchasers of oil products in 
that area was denied the opportunity to 
purchase stock in Emergency Tankers, 
Inc. The same fate met an application 
from the Grange League Federation Co- 
operative, with headquarters in Buffalo, 
N. Y. The G. L. F. will be recognized 
as probably the largest single farmer- 
owned cooperative in the United States, 
and it handles millions of dollars worth 
of petroleum products each year for its 
members. But it was not able to pur- 
chase any stock in Emergency Tankers, 
Inc., because after all it is not a major 
oil company. 

Again, under the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, a tremendous number 
of committees have been established, all 
composed of executives of oil companies 
and all of them dominated by repre- 
sentatives of the major oil companies. 
The latest directory published by an oil 
trade paper lists 155 such industry com- 
mittees. These industry committees are 
the ones which are today making the real 
decisions as to what is going to be done 
with regard to the petroleum industry in 
the United States, and indeed in the 
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whole world: I have previously ad- 
dressed the House on the subject of the 
Foreign Operations Committee at some 
length and will not have much to say 
about it today. I only point out that 
under Directive 65 of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, an oil producer is 
unable to sell oil to a cooperative and 
have the cooperative actually receive the 
oil unless the industry committee says so. 
PATENT POOL 


In the field of the production of high- 
octane motor fuel and high-octance avia- 
tion gasoline, there is in existence a pat- 
ent pool known as the catalyst refining 
agreement, under the complete control 
of certain of the major companies. This 
patent pool controls all but three of the 
processes for the manufacture of high- 
octane gasoline, and it is virtually im- 
possible for independent refiners to enter 
the field successfully without payment of 
exorbitant royalties. No one is able to 
find out about the royalties actually 
charged for aviation gasoline inasmuch 
as the facts about it are held under se- 
crecy by the Petroleum Administration 
for War. An average independent re- 
finer would have to pay royalties 
amounting in the neighborhood of $250 
per day to the patent pool if he sells 
aviation gasoline to the Government and 
considerably more than that if he sold 
it elsewhere. The major oil companies 
which are members of this patent pool, of 
course, do not have to pay royalties at all. 


SUSPENSION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 


Congress has itself contributed in some 
measure to this situation, for the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation Act, Public Law 
603, provided for the antitrust laws to be 
suspended upon issuance of certificates 
by the Chairman of the War Production 
Board. Such certificates can be issued 
even over the protest of the Department 
of Justice if the Chairman of the War 
Production Board sees fit. They are is- 
sued upon application of certain Govern- 
ment agencies, including among others 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 

When in the summer of 1943 a num- 
ber of farm cooperatives in the east coast 
area complained to a committee of the 
Senate that they were not able to secure 
supplies of oil products with which to 
supply their farmer members, an investi- 
gation was made by the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. Representatives of these farm co- 
operatives charged that certain oil com- 
panies were attempting to put coopera- 
tives out of business. When the Anti- 
trust Division attempted tc investigate 
the situation, they found that the activi- 
ties of which the cooperatives were com- 
plaining were being engaged in either by 
employees of the office of the Petroleum 
Administration for War, or else by em- 
ployees of oil companies who were mem- 
bers of the various industry committees, 
operating under directives put out by the 
office of the Petroleum Administration 
for War. These directives had been cer- 
tified by the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board in line with the provisions 
under Public Law 603, so that it was im- 
possible for representatives of the Anti- 
trust Division to investigate these activi- 
15 under the powers of the antitrust 
aws. 
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The farm cooperatives, however, de- 
voted as they are to the consumer inter- 
ests of their farmer members, have prov- 
en a continuous thorn in the side of at- 
tempts to impose cartel conditions on 
the industry. A short time ago one of 
the largest of these farm cooperatives 
flled application to import into the east 
coast area a considerable quantity of gas- 
oline from suppliers who had the gaso- 
line all ready to ship and specifically set 
aside for this purpose. After much ef- 
fort which finally brought them to 
Washington itself, the permits were is- 
sued to thic farm cooperative. But 
when on the next day they informed 
their supplier that they wished to take 
delivery of the gasoline, the supplier told 
them that they had just been directed by 
the Petroleum Administration for War to 
Sell the gasoline held for the farm co- 
operative to the Army and Navy. The 
farm cooperative thereupon threatened 
suit and at that point P. A. W. backed 
down and saw to it that they were able 
to import this gasoline from outside dis- 
trict No. 1. 

This whole story in my judgment re- 
flects the effort of certain officials in 
P. A. W. to restrict the farm coopera- 
tives to the distribution they had in 
1941 and to compel the farmers to go to 
the major oil companies for their gaso- 
line. 

The Naval Affairs Subcommittee 
points out in its report that independent 
oil operators coming before the subcom- 
mittee “frequently and bitterly criticized 
the domination of P. A. W. by major oil 
company representatives in the absence 
of substantial representation of inde- 
pendents.” The committee refers to 
“the Petroleum Administration for War's 
indifference to the destiny of the inde- 
pendent industry which has continually 
suffered from Petroleum Administration 
for War orders.” Witnesses before the 
subcommittee testified to what they 
termed “the passing of the independent 
producer.” 

While it is true that the War Produc- 
tion Board certifications are considered 
to be essential for the prosecution of the 
war, it is at least questionable whether 
the authority contained in Public Law 
603 has not been very greatly extended 
tr include many dubious and doubtful 
regulations which when judged objec- 
tively could not be considered to be either 
directly or indirectly essential to the 
war program. True independents in 
the oil industry believe that a great many 
of the regulations—orders or directives 
issued by the Petroleum Administration 
for War and carrying the W. P. B. certifi- 
cation—have been conceived, prepared, 
and written by the petroleum industry 
committees for the purpose of preserving 
their control, and that in many cases it 
was the preservation of control which 
prompted their taking advantage of the 
provisions of Public Law 603 rather than 
any action contributory to the war pro- 
gram. 

In any case we should know by now 
that monopolies or cartels—using the 
more polite word “control” to describe 
their programs—will for the duration of 
their existence impede if not completely 
eliminate the chance of independent seg- 
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ments of the industry to survive. it is 
not necessary to keep a cartel in opera- 
tion for very long until all those not in 
the plan are stified and smothered out. 

The major petroleum industry groups 
in collaboration with P. A. W. say that 
these controls are necessary to winning 
the war. But is this always true? One 
independent oil man has written me as 
follows: 

A case in point is the allocation directive 
now in existence alongethe east coast in the 
17 States and the District of Columbia com- 
prising P. A. W. District No. 1, Only those 
companies in the little inner circle operating 
under the directive are permitted to bring 
petroleum products from the Midwest and 
Southwest to the east coast. Independents 
are denied this right, and therefore forced 
against their will to depend upon the large 
major companies for supply at prices in ex- 
cess of what they would have to pay if they 
were to buy and transport the products them- 
selves from independent refineries. By this 
action the independent refineries lose their 
normal markets. They are no longer permit- 
ted to sell petroleum to the independent job- 
bers and distributors. They then must de- 
pend upon the major integrated companies 
to purchase from them their refinery output. 
Once these markets are lost the independent 
refiner is forever a dupe of the major com- 
panies because he is dependent solely upon 
them not only for getting rid of his output, 
but under other rules promulgated by P. A. W. 
and the big companies, the independent re- 
finer is forced to depend more and more upon 
the bigger companies for crude supply. 


If the major companies with the pro- 
tection of the Government are able to 
keep these regulations in force even for 
the duration of the war they will have 
become so entrenched and will have 
beaten down the independents in the in- 
dustry to such submission that even after 
the war, whether by Government pro- 
tection or not, they will continue and 
further develop their monopolistic cartel. 


TIME FOR DECISION 


Mr. Speaker, we are confronted, in my 
judgment, with nothing less than the 
question as to whether the major oil 
companies of the United States are going 
to continue to be more powerful than the 
Government itself. There are only two 
ways in which that question can be 
clearly answered—one is by the restora- 
tion of truly competitive conditions in 
the oil industry after the war. This is 
going to be a tremendous undertaking. 
I think it might be done. Whether or 
not it will be depends upon a number 
of factors, some of which I shall discuss 
in a moment. The only other solution 
available is for the Government itself to 
protect the public interest of the Amer- 
ican people by means of Government 
ownership of pipe lines, making them 
true common carriers, or governmental 
direct action in some other way. 

The oil monopoly cannot eat its cake 
and have it too. It cannot expect to 
dominate the Office of the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, or a correspond- 
ing peacetime agency and effectively 
prevent not only competition from inde- 
pendent companies, but even the inde- 
pendents’ acquisition of knowledge about 
petroleum reserves—it cannot expect to 
do these things on the one hand without 
subjecting itself to a demand from the 
people throughout the United States and 
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in the Halls of Congress for direct gov- 
ernmental action in setting up yardsticks 
for the control of the industry. Either 
competition has got to prevail from the 
oil well to the gasoline pump, or else 
there has got to be a considerable degree 
of public ownership. 

In announcing the deal for the con- 
struction of the pipe line across Arabia 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes stressed more than once the fact 
that the policy of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation, of which he is President, is 
to aid private oil business, and that the 
Government had no intention to getting 
into the oil business, but that, to quote 
him: 

On the contrary, its purpose is to promote 
the private oil industry of the Nation, and 
to further the interest of the people of the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to see the 
interests of the people of the United 
States put ahead even of the promotion 
of the private oil industry, and 1 still 
hope and believe that this is possible. 

On the other hand we have the an- 
nouncement of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council dated January 16, which 
reads as follows: 

The committee will begin its study im- 
mediately in preparation for the develop- 
ment of a recommendation for a Govern- 
ment policy fundamentally designed to pro- 
mote the developing and securing of crude 
oil reserves and petroleum products the 
world over in a combined program of war 
preparedness and maximum peacetime prog- 
ress of petroleum. 

The creation of the committee grew out 
of a suggestion by Petroleum Administrator 
for War Harold L. Ickes, and because of the 
need for a national oil policy. It marks the 
first time in the history of the petroleum 
industry that a group to study national oil 
policy has been set up under Government 
auspices. 

P. A. W. Administrator Ickes, in suggest- 
ing that the petroleum industry establish 
such a committee, emphasized that work 
should begin now on the development of a 
program which would enable the Nation 
at all times and under all conditions to have 
sufficient. ofl within its own area to take 
care of its requirements until, if necessary, 
it could turn to foreign sources for oil, or to 
adequate production of synthetic substi- 
tutes. 


It may be asked here, for one thing, 
why we should get so excited about devel- 
oping an international oil policy when 
we have yet to establish a domestic one. 

It is apparent that although Mr. Ickes 
feels called upon to assure the private oil 
industry that the Government will not 
assert the public interest to any great ex- 
tent in their private domain, the major 
oil companies have no hesitation about 
stressing again and again the impor- 
tance of their work in determining a pol- 
icy for the Government. The Petroleum 
Industry War Council is a group of 73 
individuals—officials of the oil companies 
of the country—completely dominated by 
the major oil monopoly, who determine 
public policy for the country and make 
no bones about the matter. It was con- 
ditions of this sort, no doubt, which the 
Attorney General was pointing to when 
in his report to Congress of January 8, 
made pursuant to section 12 of Public 
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Law 603, which, it will be remembered, is 
the section that authorizes suspension of 
the antitrust laws, he recommended as 
follows: That in the consideration of war 
programs, certain standards should be 
set up, the first of which should be “the 
avoidance of the delegation of functions 
which should reside exclusively in Gov- 
ernment officials, to nongovernmental 
groups as, for example, the enforcement 
of programs or the determination of 
policy.” 
PIPE LINES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Now, in recent weeks much publicity 
has been given to two pipe lines, The 
first of these is the pipe line from the oil 
fields at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River in Canada to the refineries con- 
structed in the northwestern portion of 
Canada at White Horse. This is the now 
famous Canol project, initiated, under- 
standably enough, by the War Depart- 
ment in the early days of the war when 
it appeared altogether possible that we 
might have to fight Japan in Alaska. 
I am not here today to criticize the mili- 
tary for having done everything within 
their power to assure our armed forces 
of readily available supplies of gasoline 
and other petroleum products. I am not 
even going to criticize the War Depart- 
ment if a considerable amount of money 
was spent in such an effort. I do most 
decidedly criticize the way this project 
was carried through after ample warn- 
ing of its impracticability had been given 
by responsible members of the War De- 
partment staff. I believe the refinery 
could far better have been located in 
Alaska on United States soil. And the 
question I do want to raise is, “What is 
the Government buying with its money?” 

One answer is that it was buying na- 
tional protection, but assuming that 
everyone is in the war together, it ap- 
pears to me that even in providing for 
national defense, we should not have 
situations where the expenditure of vast 
amounts of Government money means 
on the one hand only a huge out-of-the- 
pocket expenditure for the people of the 
United States, and, on the other hand, 
that huge financial advantages will ac- 
crue to powerful private interests as the 
result of the expenditure of that money. 
The only question I want to ask about 
Canol is, “What did we buy?” Well, we 
bought a pipe line and refineries, the fu- 
ture fate of which is still uncertain, 
though I believe negotiations are being 
carried on which will probably put our 
country in a better position with regard 
to them, The thing we did not buy, 
however, and over which we obtained no 
control whatsoever, is the oil or any part 
of the oil in the Mackenzie Delta field. 

There is only one company operating 
in that field. It is called Imperial Oil, 
Ltd. Imperial Oil, Ltd., belongs 70 per- 
cent to the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey, an American corporation with total 
assets exceeding $2,000,000,000 and the 
largest single one of all the major oil 
companies. Whatever else may happen, 
at least it is true that a vast amount of 
public money has been spent the result 
of which is to open up an oil field whose 
potentialities are only beginning to be- 
come apparent, where all the leases are 
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in the hands of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey through its subsidiary, the 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

The one problem in connection with 
that oil field was that of transportation. 
The pipe-line construction was the out- 
standing expense and outstanding risk. 
That expense and that risk the United 
States Government took. Unless some- 
thing can be done to change the situa- 
tion, the benefit from that risk-taking 
enterprise on the part of the United 
State will accrue to the largest major oil 
company in the world, adding to its 
monopolistic control and putting the 
people of this Nation and other nations 
elsewhere as well—not to mention the 
pioneers of our own Territory of Alas- 
ka—in a further position of dependence 
upon it. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The one 
all-important point in this whole world- 
wide oil question is the control of oil. 
For the investment of public money in 
the Canol project the United States 
should certainly have acquired some 
degree of control over the oil to be devel- 
oped there, and some right to share in 
the profits which, in all probability, will 
accrue after the war from the oil devel- 
opment which the American people's 
money made possible. 

Within the past few days announce- 
ment has come from the War Depart- 
ment of an agreement between our 
Government, the Canadian Government, 
and the Imperial Oil Co., under terms of 
which the opportunity of the United 
States to purchase oil from the Imperial 
Oil Co. both during the war and after- 
ward has been stipulated. The oil will 
be purchased up to a total of 30,000,000 
barrels, or one-half of the recoverable 
reserve, whichever is smaller at a price 
originally computed at 20 cents above the 
costs of production. Since the margin of 
profit in this field is undoubtedly going 
to be very, very great indeed, even this 20- 
cent margin probably will provide a 
reduced price to the United States. In 
addition, the Imperial Oil Co. agreed to 
knock off another 5 cents from the price 
and to apply that 5 cents per barrel re- 
duction against the purchase from the 
United States of certain equipment be- 
longing to the United States connected 
with the Canol project. Although this 
does give to our country a greater assur- 
ance of an oil supply from Canada aud 
probably at a somewhat reduced price, 
we nevertheless must pay the Imperial 
Oil Co. 20 cents more than its total cost 
for all this oil, they are placed in a posi- 
tion of even more complete control, and 
so far as I am able to determine, the 
situation with regard to the pipe line 
and refineries is still substantially as be- 
fore, with the Canadian Government 
having the first option to purchase this 
pipe line and refineries, private com- 
panies having the second option, and 
the United States coming in thereafter 
for consideration only if an international 
commission decides we shall. 

With regard to the much discussed 
pipe line across Arabia, intimation has 
recently been made of possible changes 
in the plans first announced with rogard 
to this. Reported statements by Mr. 
Ickes and others would seem to indicate 
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that opposition to the agreement as orig- 
inally set forth has borne some fruit, 
that some consideration is being given 
to the tremendous importance of the 
most careful handling of this whole near 
eastern situation from the point of view 
o: future international peace, and that 
the United States Government may yet 
be put in a position to insist upon the 
purusit of policies with regard to middle 
eastern oil which will really make for 
peace in the future instead of generating 
a new source of internation friction. 
It is too early to judge as yet, but it is 
earnestly to be hoped that those who vig- 
orously opposed the originally announced 

agreement with regard to this Arabian 
pipe line might yet accomplish two ma- 
jor purposes. First, that whatever plans 
are finally consummated will include pro- 
vision whereby the United States as a 
nation can prevent cartel control and 
insist upon policies being pursued with 
regard to the production, use, sale, and 
disposition of this oil which will meet the 
needs of the peoples of the world and 
make for peace. And second, that in 
consideration of any expenditure of 
America’s money and particularly in con- 
sideration of any commitments made by 
the United States, in this far-off section 
of the world, the American people them- 
selves may gain a real degree of financial 
benefit which can, so far as I can see, 
only come through their having a share 
in ownership and hence in the profits of 
the enterprise which, all admit, will al- 
most certainly be very considerable, in- 
deed. 

I cannot leave this subject, however, 
without touching once again on some of 
the objectionable features of the agree- 
ment, between the Government and cer- 
tain major oil companies for the con- 
struction of this pipe line as that agree- 
ment was set forth some weeks ago. 

This pipe line is estimated to cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $150,- 
000,000, but it is doubtful if anyone has 
the slightest idea what the actual cost 
of the undertaking will be. The under- 
taking is at least as hazardous, difficult, 
and uncertain as was the construction of 
the Panama Canal. The agreement pro- 
vided for the Government to build the 
pipe line and, I guess, retain ownership of 
it. The fact is, however, that only four or 
five of our most powerful major oil com- 
panies are in a position to benefit from 
the construction of this pipe line, since 
they own the leases on the oil which will 
fiow through it. It is true that the Gov- 
ernment would obtain an option to pur- 
chase up to a billion barrels of oil dur- 
ing the next 50 years. It is also true that 
the Government would receive a 25-per- 
cent discount under the posted price for 
oil either in Arabia or the United States, 
whichever is less. 

Anybody who knows about the history 
of posted prices, particularly anyone who 
has studied the way in which those 
posted prices have been manipulated by 
the major oil companies at Kettleman 
Hills, Calif., and elsewhere, will realize 
it is rather an uncertain reed to depend 
upon. 

It is important to remember that in 
the agreement for the construction of 
the Arabian pipe line, there was included 
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a specific clause which states that com- 
panies involved will not be called upon 
to act in any way out of harmony with 
any cartel agreements into which they 
may have entered. Here again, as in 
the case of the Canol project, the sig- 
nificant thing is that public money is 
proposed to be used in tremendous 
amounts to take the major risk with 
regard to a huge oil development project 
without acquiring any right, title, or in- 
terest in the basic resource, which is the 
oil itself. In neither of these cases has 
the proposed or actual expenditure of 
all this public money modified in the 
slightest degree the monopolistic con- 
trol of oil reserves held by these major 
companies. On the contrary, the con- 
struction of these pipe lines will increase 
vastly the economic power and monop- 
olistic control of the major companies, 
for it will open up for them these vast 
resources of oil which they have not 
opened up with their own capital, and, 
in the case of Arabia in particular, this 
will mean a commitment by the Govern- 
ment to protect its pipe line and hence a 
commitment to protect possibly even by 
force the oil of the American companies. 
Whether new developments in this mat- 
ter have changed this situation appre- 
ciably, we cannot yet tell. I hope and 
pray they may do so. 

Here again my main complaint is 
summed up in the question, “What is 
the Government buying with its money?” 
And if the answer to that is given that 
the Government is buying national de- 
fense, then I would reply that I agree 
we must buy national defense in every 
way we can, but that in this case it ap- 
pears to me we are in great danger of 
buying national insecurity and possibly 
even war. It is obvious that foreign 
sources of oi] can have value to us at a 
time of international danger only if we 
are ready and able to secure them in a 
military sense, and the Middle East is 
a long, long way from the United States 
and, unless basic changes are made in 
the agreement as set forth, our Govern- 
ment will in all likelihood find itself en- 
dorsing an oil cartel over which it will 
have no control whatsoever. 

Anyway it does not seem to me rea- 
sonable, just because our country is in 
jeopardy, for it to become necessary that 
world-wide arrangements be made 
which will cost the American taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars, but 
which will through the years benefit one, 
two, or three major oil companies, and 
add to their strangle hold over the re- 
sources of the world without giving the 
American people or their Government 
any corresponding financial or economic 
advantage. The basic significance of 
these two pipe lines is that the Govern- 
ment is induced to pay for the riskiest, 
most difficult part of the job now while 
the war is on, and while we are under 
war restrictions and dangers without the 
Government gaining, up to date at least, 
any control over the basic resources or 
changing the monopoly situation a bit 
for the benefit and protection of the peo- 
ple. The game seems to be to get the 
Government to finance as much as pos- 
sible but never to own anything except 
possibly a pipe line which is so located 
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that only one or two major oil companies 
can take advantage of it in any way. And 
if it be said that we must put ourselves 
in a position to “compete with the Brit- 
ish,” then I refer back to what I said at 
the very beginning of this speech about 
what the British policy has been with 
respect to governmental participation in 
the spoils of oil. 

It might be pointed out that at least 
as far as the Arabian pipe line is con- 
cerned, it is inconceivable that it can 
possibly be completed before this war 
has passed into history. I am reliably 
informed, furthermore, that it will cost 
in all probability, at least 85 cents a 
barrel to transport the oil from the 
Arabian field to the United States, so 
that what we would really be doing un- 
der the terms of the announced agree- 
ment is paying $150,000,000 for a pipe 
line in order to be able to get oil at 55 
cents more a barrel than it can be pur- 
chased for here in the United States, 
even allowing for the 25-percent dis- 
count. 

WHAT ABOUT MEXICO? 


Furthermore, sources of supply in the 
Western Hemisphere have not only been 
neglected but. obstacles have actually 
been erected in the way of those supplies 
being secured to meet present great 
needs of our own country for oil prod- 
ucts. Mexico has not been averse to 
dealing with American companies pro- 
viding they were companies which had 
a reputation of not trying to run the 
governments of whole nations. One in- 
dependent American company is at this 
very moment importing very large 
amounts of fuel oil for household heat- 
ing use and other oil products from 
Mexico. And this company is able to 
look forward to the very great possi- 
bility that considerable supplies of gaso- 
line will be forthcoming from Mexico 
providing importations into the United 
States of heavy oil products, such as fuel 
oil and bunker oil, can be stepped up to 
a sufficient extent to relieve storage ca- 
pacity in Mexico and thus make possible 
increased use of refining facilities. Both 
Mexico and the American company are 
anxious to step up the amounts of im- 
ports into the United States and those 
imports are coming in in Mexico’s own 
tankers, and do not therefore draw upon 
American shipping. Every obstacle has 
been placed in the way, however, by cer- 
tain P. A. W. officials against this im- 
portation from Mexico. Attempts have 
even been made to try to get the State 
Department to shut off these shipments. 
Such attempts originated from an official 
of the major oil company which has it- 
self through the years supplied the ma- 
jor portion of the southeastern section 
of this country with its fuel oil. The 
State Department, be it said to its credit, 
flatly refused to cooperate in this little 
effort to use a Government position to 
further private competitive advantage 
of a major company. 

The Mexican Government was then 
requested by P. A. W. to increase ship- 
ments to Cuba, and efforts were made to 
get the Navy to purchase certain oil 
products in Mexico, which, however, at 
the time, at least, the Navy apparently 
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did not need. In short, instead of de- 
veloping the potential supplies of petro- 
leum and petroleum products in Mexico, 
exactly the opposite effort has been put 
forth, and, I am convinced, for the rea- 
son that the majors do not control the 
Mexican source of supply. 

And so, in answer to the statement of 
Secretary Ickes that he hopes his an- 
nouncement will quiet fears that the 
Government is going into the oil busi- 
ness in competition with private com- 
panies, I would say that my fear is that 
the major oil companies are going into 
the Government in competition with 
the American people. 

“BASIC OBJECTIVES” OF THE MONOPOLY 


It will be recalled that the foreign op- 
erations committee of the Petroleum 
Administration for War has recom- 
mended that an international oil com- 
pact be negotiated with the following 
obectives: (a) Efficient and orderly de- 
velopment of the world’s oil resources; 
(b) prudent conservation of the world’s 
oil resources; (c) equitable distribution 
of oil to the peoples of all nations; and 
(d) avoidance of national restrictions 
imposed as artificial aids to the produc- 
tion of synthetic or substitute products. 

These objectives. are reminiscent of 
the domestic interstate compact under 
which the Petroleum Administration for 
War has taken the right to issue the so- 
called forecasts of production which 
have actually become controlling orders. 
This, I take it, is what is meant by points 
(a) and (b) of the recommendations for 
the international oil compact. Point (c) 
if we may judge at all by experience, 
means “equitable distribution” for the 
major oil companies in accordance with 
their own schedules, such as are now 
reflected in the directives of the Petro- 
leum Administration for War. Point (d) 
is obviously a masterpiece of clever and 
deceptive phraseology. A careful read- 
ing of it will reveal that what is really 
meant is that any encouragement given 
to the production of synthetic or sub- 
stitute liquid fuels or other products 
competing with the products of the ma- 
jor oil companies is to be regarded as a 
national restriction in the path of the 
oil monopoly. The major oil companies 
own the oil reserves, but their control 
of the supply of vital liquid fuels would 
be broken if other sources, such as syn- 
thetics, were to be developed. And when 
such a proposal is projected onto an in- 
ternational plane we can get some idea 
of the danger of the monopolistic situa- 
tion about which I am speaking today. 


IT DEPENDS ON WHERE THE PIPE LINES ARE 


Against the story of the pipe line in 
northern Canada and the pipe line in 
Arabia, let me ask the House whether 
or not Members are aware of the fact 
that at the meetings of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council in recent months, 
there has been considerable discussion 
of the abandonment of one of the so- 
called Big Inch pipe lines which have re- 
cently been built from Texas to the east 
coast and upon the construction of which 
so much dependence for the solution of 
our petroleum supplies problem has been 
placed. I have endeavored to secure 
copies of the minutes of the Petroleum 
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Industry War Council, but have been in- 
formed that these were confidential and 
could not be furnished to a Member of 
Congress. I could understand that bet- 
ter were it not for the fact that the 
Petroleum Industry War Council is tak- 
ing the position as to which I have just 
quoted them—that their job is to de- 
termine oil policy for the Government of 
the United States. 

Nevertheless, I am certain of the fact 
that abandonment of Big Inch pipe lines 
is being discussed by the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council so that we have the 
situation of the Government going out 
and building huge pipe lines in the far 
corners of the earth in places where one 
or two major oil companies will be able 
to use these pipe lines as a means of 
transportation, whereas at the same 
time there is talk in the inner sanctum 
of the oil industry about the abandon- 
ment of the pipe line running through 
the most populous area of the United 
States, which is at the present time a 
controlling key to the solution of the 
problem of petroleum supplies in our 
country. Why should this be? Well, the 
answer is that the Big Inch pipe line be- 
longs to the Defense Plant Corporation 
and as everybody knows, patriotic Mem- 
bers of Congress will attempt to insist 
that it continue in public ownership to be 
a common carrier for oil for all oil com- 
panies, big and little alike, in the future. 
I doubt very much that this reason would 
be publicly given, but I am as confident 
as I can be why the abandonment of the 
Big Inch is being discussed. These are 
thing about which it is important for us 
to be informed. I refer once again to 
the report of the Subcommittee of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of this House, 
in which they recommended the con- 
struction of a pipe line and emphasized 
the importance of it always remaining a 
true common carrier, and I ask that 
Members refer once again to the remarks 
I made a few moments ago with regard 
to the manner in which the major oil 
companies have used their ownership of 
pipe lines as one of the principle methods 
of freezing out competition, 

So far, Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt pri- 
marily on the conditions involving the 


‘fundamental source of petroleum prod- 


ucts; namely, crude oil. Before I close, 
it is important not to overlook another 
and very vital part of the over-all pe- 
troleum situation. I have reference to 
the distribution of finished petroleum 
products from refineries through the 
chain of distribution down to and in- 
cluding the individual consumer. Be- 
fore the war there were two types of dis- 
tribution: On the one hand the large 
major companies who controlled their 
own crude and refineries and distributed 
through their own terminal and plant 
facilities and in many cases even through 
their own leased or owned retail service 
stations. Some of these companies also 
sold petroleum products under a branded 
contract to jobbers. A relatively small 
amount was sold unbranded to other dis- 
tributors such as jobbers. On the other 
hand there were a great number of in- 
dependent refineries who sold the prin- 
cipal part of their output to distrib- 
utors and jobbers with very little of this 
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amount sold under a branded contract. 
There was thus some freedom in the mar- 
ket, and a measure of competition ex- 
isted. At least such independent or dis- 
tributor was obligated to develop his own 
supply sources. 

But with the coming of the war and 
all of its concurrent problems tankers 
which normally serve the highly indus- 
trial and heavily populated east-coast 
area were diverted to war use or unfor- 
tunately lost to submarine action. It 
was very obvious that substitute trans- 
portation had to be developed and facili- 
ties of the various companies pooled for 
greater efficiency in operation. How- 
ever, the small group of executives from. 
the major oil companies who were chosen 
to serve as committee members on the 
petroleum industry advisory committees 
conceived, apparently without any real 
consultation with any of the independent 
segments of the industry, a plan which 
took shape in the form of a P. A. W. 
directive, No. 59. This regulation was 
certified by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board regardless of-the opin- 
ions of the Department of Justice and 
provided a magna carta for the partici- 
pating members without any fear what- 
soever of prosecution under the antitrust 
laws, Early in the stages of the short- 
age of the east coast this action may well 
have been justified as an expedient es- 
sential for a period to the prosecution of 
the war. However, since its issuance in 
September 1942, the group controlling 
it, which are the same major oil-com- 
pany people I have mentioned many 
times who are on the committees and on 
P. A. W.’s staff, have endeavored to fur- 
ther strengthen their plan. It might be 
well to note that the preamble to the 
directive as it was written in September 
1942 stated “to alleviate the critical 
shortage of transportation facilities.” It 
is now, however, pretty clear that the 
alleviation of a critical shortage of 
transportation is not the primary factor 
of consideration, but, instead, the real 
reason must be looked for elsewhere. 

The Petroleum Administrator himself 
has stated that transportation is not the 
major problem alone along the east 
coast. His press statements have been 
to the effect that we face first and fore- 
most a shortage of crude oil further 
affected by an overburdened transporta- 
tion. The petroleum situation is very 
much the same throughout the entire 
United States today. A severe cut in 
gasoline rations has just been imposed 
on the west coast. And yet there is in 
effect in 17 States of our country an 
allocation program which has the ear- 
marks of a cartel. At this very moment 
high officials in P. A. W. are reported to 
be drafting similar plans to be put into 
effect in the other P. A. W. districts 
throughout the balance of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a rationing pro- 
gram. The responsibility for rationing 
of gasoline rests with the Office of Price 
Administration, yet P. A, W. would in- 
Stall one of their own plans of ration- 
ing by allocation at the source. In 
effect we would have dual rationing. 
Today on the east coast, although a 
dealer or distributor may have ration 
coupons, he frequently cannot purchase 
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gasoline from his usual supplier. It 
would appear that there should be either 
one plan or the other. I for one cannot 
see how this body could ever endorse the 
allocation idea of P. A. W. since, as it 
has functioned on the east coast, there 
has been action amounting to the set- 
ting up of embargoes against the pro- 
curement of petroleum products by inde- 
pendents in the industry from sources 
outside of the east coast. I know of one 
independent company which through 
ingenuity and sheer perseverance has 
been able to develop supply sources both 
within and without our country and has 
brought those finished petroleum prod- 
ucts by the millions of gallons to the 
east coast. At this very moment, how- 
ever, the Petroleum Administration for 
War is endeavoring by devious means to 
shut off this supply by going to the 
source, for the simple reason that this 
particular independent does not choose 
to become a party to the major oil com- 
pany’s cartel plan. 

Please bear in mind that this plan 
known as directive 59 does not compel 
anyone to participate. It is merely a 
“may,” not a “must” regulation. And 
this independent of whom I speak has 
done al! this without the aid of Govern- 
ment subsidy or assistance. The major 
companies on the other hand are pro- 
tected by petroleum compensatory reg- 
ulation No. 1 which guarantees them full 
reimbursement through Government 
subsidy on all excess costs of transpor- 
tation over and above what their normal 
costs used to be. One need only to look 
at their financial statements to see that 
they have not suffered. As a matter of 
fact the Texas Co., whose Vice Presi- 
dent, H. W. Dodge, is now the P. A. W. 
director for this east coast district, 
shows net earnings of $7,829,796 more 
after taxes and reserves in the year 1943 
than in 1842. It is illuminating to com- 
pare the Texas Co.’s increase in profits 
with those of some independent jobber 
who has lost 50 percent of his business 
and is now operating in the red. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. Speaker, I have spoken at great 
length and I am now practically through, 
but before I take my seat, I shall try to 
summarize the principal points which I 
have made. 

First. We have inadequate knowledge 
of the real situation with regard to oil 
reserves in the United States. We ought 
to know the quantity of this great natural 
resource. We ought to be finding out 


what underlies the 48,000,000 acres of un- 


developed land now held in fee or under 
lease by the major oil companies. We 
ought to be finding out these facts in- 
dependent of the oil companies them- 
selves; to be finding out through a Gov- 
ernment agency completely divorced 
from these huge corporations and serv- 
ing exclusively the public’s interest. 


Second. We should recognize that the 
basic reason for the oil shortage in the 
United States is the policy pursued by 
the major oil companies through the 
years. That policy has been one of dis- 
couraging independent investment or 
exploration, at the same time doing 
everything possible to control and reduce 
production in order to be able to main- 
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tain artificially high prices and to in- 
crease monopolistic control. To these 
policies pursued by the majors, we can 
principally trace our difficulties with re- 
gard to petroleum today. 

Third. The shackles of monopoly must 
be removed from the independent com- 
panies and especially the independent 
geologists and engineers, I recognize 
this as a herculean job and do not pre- 
sume to give a complete prescription as 
to how it can be accomplished in this 
speech today. True facts will help and 
so will a change in the whole situation 
with regard to pipe lines, so that every 
one of them will be made, by public own- 
ership if necessary, a common carrier 
in order to put all companies and all 
crude oil producers on an equitable basis, 

Fourth. The determination of Govern- 
ment policy must be carried on by peo- 
ple who are Government officials and 
Government officials alone. I want to 
emphasize again the fact that the indus- 
try committees of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War which decides that ac- 
tion is to be taken and the form of action 
to be taken by public officials are domi- 
nated by men who are either present or 
recent officials of the major oil compa- 
nies, As of June 1943 there were over 
100 men in the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War who were on the pay rolls 
of one or another of the major oil com- 
panies. The Attorney General’s recom- 
mendation against the delegation of 
functions, which should reside with Gov- 
ernment officials, to nongovernmental 
groups ought to be insisted upon. 

Fifth. Independent oil companies 
should have far more representation in 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
than they have at present. The con- 
sumer, the farmer, laborer, and the great 
mass of the public should be represented. 
Artificial limitations imposed upon pro- 
duction by the Petroleum Administration 
for War ought to be approved by people 
who are interested in the restoration of 
competition in this industry as well as by 
people who are interested in monopoly. 

Finally, if the Government is to be ex- 
pected to spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars upon pipe lines, to commit itself 
to the protection of those pipe lines on 
the other side of the world, ‘then the 
people of the country have a right to 
share in the control of and the benefits 
to be derived from the oil itself. If the 
United States Government can build and 
own a pipe line in a foreign country, it 
is hard to see why it cannot also have a 
right to at least partial ownership of 
the petroleum and petroleum products. 
The British Government owns a sub- 
stantial interest in the Royal Dutch Sheil 
and a 50-percent interest in the Anglo- 
Tranian Oil Co, Britain has thus recog- 
nized the fact that monopoly exists in 
the oil industry and has set about doing 
the only thing that can be done to pro- 
tect the public interest once monopoly is 
an accomplished fact. Many foreign 
governments control their foreign oil re- 
sources. If we are going to spend public 
money to help establish the monopoly of 
oil in the hands of private corporations 
all over the world, then, Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have a right to protect 
their general public interest in the only 
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way they can protect it namely; by ac- 
tually getting something for their money 
by acquiring ownership and control of at 
least a portion of the oil. Oil in the 
ground is a gift of God to all American 
people. But I believe there is a sharp 
distinction between the mineral resources 
as such, on the one hand, and the busi- 
ness of getting it out of the ground and 
refining it into the finished product, on 
the other. I believe that the principles 
of basic right and justice should dictate 
that at least a share in the ownership of 
mineral resources should vest in the 
people of the Nation, whereas the busi- 
ness of mining and refining them and 
bringing them into use should be the 
field of a truly free private industry. 

It is my earnest hope that America is 
not going to fall victim to a process of 
world cartelization in the post-war pe- 
riod. It is my earnest hope that we can 
restore conditions of healthy competi- 
tion. Whether this can be done in the 
oil industry, I do not know. It may be 
that the oil monopoly has grown so pow- 
erful that no agency, except the United 
States Government itself, can cope with 
it, and if this is true, then the time has 
passed when talk about the oi] business 
as an essentially private business can 
have any real meaning. For if there is 
any product in the whole world as to 
which the public interest of the Ameri- 
can people is vitally affected, that prod- 
uct is petroleum. Private monopoly and 
democracy cannot live together. Either 
the monopoly must be broken so that 
the people generally can engage freely 
in the business, or else Government must 
enter the field, not only to take the risk 
and pay the bills, but also to benefit in 
the financial gain thereof, even in own- 
ership, particularly where an exhaustible 
natural resource is involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include therewith certain tables, the full 
text of a letter from Mr. Davies, Deputy 
Administrator of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War, and the text of a short 
bill which I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KLEBERG] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEBERG. I yield. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow after the 
legislative program of the day and other 
special orders I may address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

OVERSIMPLIFICATION 

Mr, KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, like 
every Member of this body, when I first 
came to the House, I took an oath, a sol- 
emn oath, to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. From that 
time to now I have tried to the best of my 
ability to live up to both the spirit and 
the letter of that oath. Where we in this 
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House have differed from time to time, I 
have not only acknowledged honest dif- 
ferences in interpretation and in opinion, 
I want you all to know that I have more 
than appreciated the same understand- 
ing that has been granted me from both 
sides of this body. 

As I have conceived my duty, I have 
followed the tenets of my own party, and 
I have, as have you, tried faithfully to 
represent the best interests of the citi- 
zens of my own part of the country at 
all times. However—let me repeat— 
however, the days are upon us where we, 
all of us, have the most solemn duty of 
all; that duty, Mr. Speaker, is the duty 
of representing the Republic of the 
United States, at home and abroad, dur- 
ing the crisis with which that Republic 
is faced. 

Mr. Speaker, recently there occur- 
red a most remarkable thing. A Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of this land, 
Mr. Felix Frankfurter, made the follow- 
ing statement. I quote: 

The notion that because the words of a 
statute are plain, its meaning also is plain, is 
merely pernicious oversimplification. 

Let me repeat: 

The notion that because the words of a 
statute are plain, its meaning also is plain, is 
merely pernicious oversimplification. 


I would like you all to bear those words 
in mimd—for this is not a political 
speech, it is a speech on government, 

A few years ago, Mr. Speaker, a great 
privately owned and operated auto- 
mobile company instituted a national 
advertising campaign. That campaign 
was judged the most successful adver- 
tising campaign launched, up to that 
time. The company was the Dodge 
Motor Co. The advertisements, in every 
type of medium from billboards to news- 
papers, stressed one word, and one word 
only, at a time. Of all the one-word 
releases, one sticks out in my memory. 
That was the word “dependability.” 

Was that oversimplification? If so, it 
was a success. 

On the 17th of September 1787 the 
founding fathers of this Republic com- 
pleted their deliberations that brought 
forth the Constitution of the United 
States of America. Look at it. Note 
the clear, concise, even beautiful lan- 
guage. In its even simplicity it evoked 
the praise of Gladstone, whose words 
you all know. 

Was that oversimplification? If so, it 
worked. 

Was the division of this Government 
into the three independent branches of 
the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial oversimplification? If so, curi- 

. ous that it should work so well, curious 
that it should result in the great, abiding 
happiness of our people, over 160 years; 
a happiness, Mr. Speaker, that has never, 
in the entire history of the civilized 
world, been so great among such a num- 
ber of people. > 

If, however, I were called upon to 
define the ecme of pernicious oversim- 
plification, Mr. Speaker, I would say 
that, in government, it is dictatorship. 
It is certainly simplification, and it is 
certainly pernicious. 
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Now let us bring this thing and what 
it means to ourselves here in this House, 
and through this House to the American 
people whom we have been chosen to 
represent, and to the Constitution of this 
Republic that we have solemnly sworn 
to defend and to uphold. 

Do we think for one moment that we 
can, in America, live in the midst of an 
admittedly world-wide revolt and revo- 
lution and not be called upon to give our 
own American answer to this thing? 
Do we, as Members or as citizens, or do 
our American people back home believe 
that we, for one moment, can witness 
these events all over the world and not 
expect them to come to our shores at all? 
I for one think not. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1789, in 1848, in 1904, 
in 1918, in 1932—to mention but partial 
sequence—the peoples of the political 
divisions called countries, abroad, have 
risen in protest against the heritages of 
the Middle Ages, against the fetters that 
have held them in relative bondage 
down to the present day. 

Do we think, in America, that we can 
admit hundreds of thousands of these 
people without at the same time allowing 
to come in the virus of this disease; this 
disease which is a protest against con- 
ditions that they knew abroad and which 
many of them have not been here long 
enough to know that we had solved? 

Our Constitution, Mr. Speaker, this 
American Constitution, gave to all of 
us, and to those newly come among us, 
what humanity had been so long striv- 
ing for. It gave us independent, indi- 
vidual freedom. 

If this be pernicious oversimplifica- 
tion, then I am guilty of it. I plead 
guilty and I shall stand in my own 
defense. 

Now let us look into this mattes. 

In what to us is the foreign field, we 
have sent 5,000,000 of our boys and girls. 
As Members of this House, and as Amer- 
ican citizens, do we for one moment be- 
lieve that these men have gone abroad to 
bring to, and to perpetuate among, the 
peoples of foreign lands what are called 
four freedoms? I do not. 

I would not give one fraction of one 
freedom on this, our American soil, to 
bring all of the freedoms there may be, 
to peoples all over the world. Our fore- 
fathers fought for the freedom to which 
we were born; we have no less the duty to 
preserve it. 

Perhaps that is pernicious oversimpli- 
fication, but I do not believe it is. The 
Atlantic Charter gave to each nation, 
large and small, the right of determining 
its own shape and form of government. 
By Mr. Churchill’s recent speech in Com- 
mons he, at least, appears to believe that 
this is really oversimplification. He may 
be right. But we, Mr. Speaker, are one 
of those nations so stipulated in that 
Atlantic Charter. I intend, to the best of 
my ability, to see to it that we, we Ameri- 
cans of this Republic, do not lose the 
right of exercising our own self-determi- 
nation. Mr. Speaker, it is of no use, it is 
of no earthly use, to employ but words, 
words, words. We must translate these 
words to action. And by legislative ac- 
tion I mean to reduce those words to the 
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issues, the issues that they represent. 
And while problems may be complex, is- 
sues never are. 

Let us go back for a moment. 

A limited emergency was declared in 
America, in 1933. For months and 
months, and then for year after year, we 
in this body were told, were cajoled, were 
retold, that we must rise and support 
emergency measures that came from a 
firm hand as our national need. 

Then the limited emergency became 
the unlimited emergency, and that, in 
turn, became war. And the tone, the 
pitch, and the tenor of that theme was 
ever the same. You know it as well as I. 
The country knows it, my constituents 
know it, your constituents know it. Only 
one thing has changed—that is the 
tempo. It has grown ever faster, ever 
more insistent. 

Has not the surrender of our own, our 
legislative, constitutional powers, result- 
ed in the very pernicious oversimplifica- 
tion of which Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
has so recently made plaint? I think so. 
But this is a very different type of over- 
simplification than the one I am speak- 
ing of, the one I intend to defend. 

Let me tell you briefly what I mean. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
talk, of confusion, of debate, on just 
what is our foreign policy. There is a 
great deal of talk, of confusion, and of 
debate on just what is our domestic pol- 
icy. We,asa nation, are going to change 
our form of government or we are not. 
We are going to preserve the heritage 
that is America, or we are going to bow 
to the world-wide voice of protest, and 
change that American form of govern- 
ment to something that is alien, some- 
thing allegedly new. I, for one—and I 
have mentioned some of these things be- 
fore—will grant to any man the right 
that I demand, no less, for myself and 
mine. I, now—not when this war is 
over—now, right now, want to see our 
boys and girls return to the same, pro- 
gressive American home that they have 
left to serve. If there are those—and I 
believe there are—who would change 
that America, that Republic, that Gov- 
ernment, into something different, some- 
thing they allege is new, I want to know 
about it. I demand that those who wish 
to change it tell me what it is they have 
in mind. I demand that they, as well as 
I, “stand up and be counted,” and that 
they tell me just what it is that they pro- 
pose. I will tell them what I propose, 
right here and now: The immediate re- 
turn, not after the war, but now, of the 
three-branch system of the American 
Republic to which we were born. 

They say our people are complacent. 
Complacent? Complacent, hell! What 
is wrong with our people, if anything at 
all is, is that they do not know where 
they are headed. They do not know 
abroad, because they have not been told, 
in language they can understand. And 
I am one of those I mean. They do not 
know at home, because they have not 
been told. And they have not seen, 
As a matter of fact, and every 
Member of this body knows it, what they 
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have seen bewilders them. And millions 
of them, myself included, do not like it. 

On our farms, in our homes, in our 
industry, in all our economic life, there 
used to be a peace, and a comfort, and a 
bright hope for the years to come, a fu- 
ture for the sons and the daughters that 
were growing up. Is there now? Is 
there? 

They are talking about “jobs for re- 
turning veterans.” We are as one on 
this, just as we were one on the question 
of votes for those men while they are 
abroad. But jobs? Where is the happi- 
ness that we and our citizenry should be 
looking forward to, for those boys and 
girls when they come home? Where is 
it? 

Sir, we are told that the greatest ques- 
tion raised by letters coming in from all 
the varied fronts is that of strikes in in- 
dustry here at home. How can this be 
accident? How can it? When we have, 
our men and our women in America, 
made this fantastic miracle of produc- 
tion and output, this almost miracle of 
strikeless weeks—a record not equaled 
by Britain or any other country in this 
war. What is the matter with a coun- 
try that has such a fantastic record, a 
record to be proud of forever, made by 
free men and women who should know 
how proud of them we are for it? Can 
they, and industry, and our farms, and 
the men and boys who will return, can 
these American citizens of our land look 
forward to days and years of happiness 
and of content, when the very basis of 
such are being steadily swept away? 


If this be the atmosphere, and it is, 


what is to be in store for us when this 
present “unlimited emergency” is gone? 

As I see it, Mr. Speaker, there can be 
but one answer. There are, I believe, 
two possibilities. Upon our actions to- 
day and tomorrow, and next week, and 
next month, depends which of the two it 
shall be. 

Possibility 1: The elected Repre- 
sentatives of our American people will 
continue to bow before the dictum of this 
“ever normal emergency” and to sur- 
render to an ever-growing branch of the 
executive those powers that were en- 
trusted to us under the Constitution of 
the United States. Under that theorem 
we have seen agency superimposed upon 
agency, decree follow decree, interpreta- 
tion following interpretation. We have 
seen this legislative body become at 
times a body of negation and of investi- 
gation. We have seen the case just the 
other day, where again we are called 
upon to investigate a matter after the 
thing had happened. We are asked, in 
other words, to find out and to discover if 
or whether we gave such powers to this 
“perniciously oversimplified” regime. 
We are faced, Mr. Speaker, with an issue 
that was an issue 3 long years and more 
ago; an “issue,” Mr. Speaker, that is an 
incident today. It does not matter 
whether that firm was Montgomery 
Ward, or whether it was Smith and 
Jones. What does matter is that the 
predictable and the predicted event has 
now taken place. 

An event, Mr. Speaker, that brought 
into play the use of men in our own 
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armed forces, men who are within our 
country by the accident of the call 
abroad, men who are in their uniform 
every bit as much to preserve the Amer- 
ica which is theirs as are those on the 
beaches of Guadalcanal. What must 
they think, those men who entered this 
plant? What must others think as they 
contemplate the next move, the next 
incident, of a pattern of things that is 
unintelligible under our Constitution? 
If this be the pattern of things to come, 
I call upon those who advocate it to 
stand up and be counted. And to tell 
us what itis. Then we will let our peo- 
ple decide. This is possibility No. 1. 

Possibility No. 2: This possibility is far 
easier to define—for we had this possi- 
bility as a national policy, as a national 
government, and in our national struc- 
ture for 160 years. That possibility, Mr. 
Speaker, is forthright, intelligent, pro- 
gressive American constitutional gov- 
ernment, in the form of a repub. ie and 
in accord with the humanity of the Bill 
of Rights. That is possibility No. 2. 

Let me elaborate a little on this sub- 
ject. 

On Friday evening, one of the Wash- 
ington papers carried a large advertise- 
ment. The body of that ad was not 
pertinent to this discussion. Two things, 
however, caught the eye. One was the 
picture of an American soldier. The 
other, Mr. Speaker, was three words in 
large type. Those three words, my col- 
leagues, were “jobs or revolution,” 

Jobs or revolution. Think, for a mo- 
ment what those words mean. Here we 
are in a global war abroad, a physical 
war that, admittedly, has but reached 
the point of the beginning of its ferocity, 
as far aS our own men are concerned. 
In the Pacific, we are but on the veriest 
fringe of what has been described on the 
floor of this House.as “our war.” And 
on Friday evening, the 5th of May, 1944, 
a large advertisement already appears 
with a scarehead asking, “Jobs or reyo- 
lution.” Think on that, gentlemen; 
think on what assuredly lies behind. 

We hear a great deal about recon- 
struction. We hear a lot of plans, of 
the activities of a hundred agencies, gov- 
ernmental and private, all making blue- 
prints for what they call the post-war 
era of reconstruction. There are 
schemes for highways, for projects of 
this kind, for projects of that kind. 
There are projects, it seems, for almost 
everything under the sun. And there are 
projects for almost every people, and 
every government — both permanent and 
quondam— under the sun, except, ex- 
cept Mr. Speaker, for the pattern of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. 

The opponents of this constitutional 
republic of ours, the advocates and the 
apologists for some form of government 
that they are as vague and as evasive 
about as legal longhairs and as nameful 
and nameless ones can make it, point 
their unerring finger of scorn and of 
ridicule at those among us who honor 
that human government that was ours 
solong. They say you cannot “go back.” 
Who in hell wants to go back? A so- 
ciety that does not go forward is a stag- 
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nant society, and you know it as well 
as do I. But if the framers of our Amer- 
ican Constitution did not foresee the 
future which is our today—maybe they 
made not the slightest attempt to foresee 
it—they did provide for it. And I am 
one who came to this body because I 
wanted to come here; I took the oath of 
office because I wanted to take that oath; 
and I intend to uphold and to defend my 
American Constitution because I be- 
lieve in it. I make no claim for unique- 
ness in this. I know full well that every 
Member of this body feels the same. 
My point is, fellow Members, that the 
time has come to heed the words, words, 
words that are being uttered all over this 
country of ours. It is time, I believe, to 
heed these men and women who are say- 
ing that Congress is the last bulwark 
of defense between the people who used 
to be sovereign, and an executive bu- 
reaucracy that has been, that is, and 
that gives every indication of continuing 
to multiply by division—like the uni- 
cellular plants from which communism 
has so aptly taken its cue—it is time to 
heed, I repeat, these American men and 
these American women. For, fellow 
Members, the solution to the American 
problem of progressive and of human 
government lies not in the three words 
of “jobs or revolution”’—it lies within 
the simple, the almost beautifully simple 
words of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

And if that is “pernicious oversimpli- 
fication,” make the most of it. 

Now, I want to point out something 
that many of you, without doubt, have 
often noticed. I refer to the type of pro- 
tests that come in to us from all over 
the country. And I want to, for just a 
moment, pause to say to you that, as I 
am from a cattle section, a great many 
of my own visits and my own correspond- 
ence deal with cattle and all the allied 
industries. What I want to stress in 
this part of my talk, is that I considered 
it a part of my job here, during other 
days, to honestly and as adequately as 
possible, represent the interests of the 
section which sent me to this body. 
Now, however, we are in different days. 
How different, we all know. And the 
visits and the telegrams and the letters 
which I now receive come to me from the 
same cattle country as before. They 
reach the same Representative of them 
and of their interests as they did before. 
Again to paraphrase, I take my words 
from Patrick Henry: “I am a Maryland- 
er no longer; I am a Texan no longer; 
I am a Vermonter no longer—I am an 
American.” 

Mr. Speaker, I receive these protests 
and these complaints now, not as a 
Texan alone—consciously proud as I am 
of my State—but as an American. And 
it is the pattern of these things I want to 
ask you to look at with me today. 

Have there been protests, fellow Mem- 
bers, or privations? Have there been 
complaints of suffering? .Of sacrifice? 
If so, I have not received many of them; 
no. 
But there have been protests, thou- 
sands upon thousands of them. Men 
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and women have come here to Washing- 
ton—you have met. them, talked with 
them, worked on behalf of their affairs, 
as have I. What, then, has been the 
nature of their complaint? There is the 
point I am making; there is where we 
bring in the essence of this address. 
There we bring in the very nexus of this 
affair, the conflict, within America, be- 
tween something they do not tell us 
what, and the clear simplicity of our 
former Constitutional Republic which it 
is our plain and sworn duty to preserve. 

Mr. Speaker, fellow Members, what 
has been the all but universal theme of 
these voices from the American people 
we hear so often and so clearly? You 
know, and I know—we all know—that 
this theme has been one of bewilder- 
ment, of confusion and, finally, often- 
times of despair. 

k And why is this? Why should this be 
rue? 

We Americans, fellow Members, are 
not a despairing people. But we are a 
very human people. And what is more, 
our forefathers bequeathed to us—for us 
to preserve and to, in turn, bequeath to 
our descendants—a government whose 
very essence and concept was the abso- 
lute supreme in all the history of the 
world. 

Let me reverently say again, “For 
what is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul.” 

That is what I meant when I said a few 
minutes ago that I would not surrender 
one single iota of American, human free- 
dom for all the 4, or 8, or 108 freedoms 
that we might bring “everywhere in our 
time.“ And if that is oversimplifica- 
tion,” I stand upon it. My counter- 
charge, if any, would be that it is cer- 
tainly not the “pernicious oversimplifica- 
tion” of which, apparently, our people 
stand accused. 

That, too, is what I mean when I say 
that the Atlantic Charter may be a good 
line on which to hang the yellow flag of 
quarantine, but my charter, our charter, 
was a compact—a compact signed on a 
little ship called the Mayflower. You can 
see it not many steps from where we are. 
That charter, Mr. Speaker, led unerringly 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
And that Constitution, fellow Members, 
we have all taken our solemn oath to 
uphold. 

Maybe I make the thing too clear-cut. 
I am a simple man, and I come from sim- 
ple people. I am not employed to cloak 
in legal verbosity, or either in philosophi- 
cal fulminations, the purpose and the in- 
tent of the law. I, like you, am only em- 
ployed to make those laws. And I had 
always thought that laws should be sim- 
ple and clear and forthright and under- 
standable. Perhaps I am to learn dif- 
ferently. Ifso, Lcharge those who would 
change the form, and the intent, and the 
personality of this, our American Gov- 
ernment, to “stand up and be counted,” 
and to let me, and you, and our Amer- 
ican people who have sent us here see 
just what it is they have planned, are 
planning, and appear to continue to plan 
for us. Against that, we will have an 
issue. And upon that issue I am willing 
that our people decide. 
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I will be perfectly frank with you, 
though I am going to employ an approach 
that may give an impression of the un- 
realistic. May I assure you, however, 
that it is very realistic, indeed. The 
analogy comes from Gustay Lebon. 

The legions of American dead, the le- 
gions of human dead, Mr. Speaker, have 
bequeathed to me, and to us, far more 
than the mere implements and institu- 
tions of government; far more than the 
mere symbols that are these marble halls 
of Washington. Ever present in the 
background of my thoughts, Mr. Speaker 
and fellow Members, are the moving, 
half-seen shades of that “rabble in arms” 
who march in shadowy array from the 
green mountains of Vermont to the 
towering heights of Quebec; who felled 
the trees and dammed the creeks below 
Crown Point; who captured Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. They are the legions who 
wintered at Valley Forge and one of them 
carried the taut-pulled drum on which 
Thomas Paine wrote his thoughts in the 
Crisis, They are the legions who stood at 
the surrender at Yorktown. 

The legions of American dead, the le- 
gions of human dead, Mr. Speaker, fel- 
low Members, are the legions who trekked 
across the rolling, midwest plains, and 
from their midst I see Cody, Hickok, Mar- 
shall, Bridger. In the trailing dust of 
their pioneer march I see the ghostly 
array of the covered wagons, long-lined 
by. day, circled and compact by night. 

Among them are the shades of Jean 
Lafitte; among them are those who fell 
at San Jacinto. And there are the 
shades of the blue and the gray. 

Their heritage to me, Mr. Speaker, was 
a flag I shall always try to honor—a flag 
that shall ever remain the symbol of their 
ideal. 

I trust you will pardon my saying, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am neither lost in the 
dreamland of fancy, nor am I for a mo- 
ment diverting from the theme upon 
which I am now speaking. For good 
government, Mr. Speaker, is no more the 
reality of a people than are these mar- 
bled halls of the Capitol of our Nation; 
and no more the reality of a people than 
is the Constitution which brought its 
possibility into being. 

For these, Mr. Speaker, are the stately 
manifestations of the ideal that lies 
within. 

The constant is the ideal. Read Lin 
Yutang’s Between Tears and Laughter. 
Let mg say it again, the constant is the 
ideal. 

I have been elected, sir, to this body to 
represent ihe people of my constituency. 
In this representative assembly I will stay 
just so long as I adequately interpret the 
interest and the well-being of those 
people. 

As I have said before, in this crisis 
with which our Republic is faced, I con- 
ceive it to be my duty—and my privi- 
lege—to as best I may, represent not only 
the citizens of my community, but the 
entire body politic of the American peo- 
ple of this, our American land. 

Were an earthquake to destroy these 
buildings in Washington, here, were 
some calamity to befall that razed them 
to the ground. we could rebuild them— 
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if we would. Because our ideal would 
have remained. 

But when you crush, defame, slander, 
vilify, scorn, bypass, or otherwise de- 
molish the ideal of our human, Ameri- 
can people, the spirit of our people is 
broken. Not in a hundred years, to para- 
phrase our immortal American, Webster, 
could we rebuild the temple so destroyed. 
That temple, fellow Members, that is far 
more beautiful—though it is more frag- 
ile—than any ever erected during the 
golden days of Pericles, or by any archi- 
tect of the Taj Mahal. That invisible 
temple of an ideal, the ideal, Mr. Speak- 
er, of freeman and freewoman. 

Were that temple, once so visible be- 
cause so new, now beclouded by a vision 
no longer ours—were that temple to 
crumble, not for a hundred years, nor 
for yet more, would the human world 
again be lit by the ethereal beauty of the 
American ideal. It is American, my 
fellow Members, because here on this 
continent we gave it birth. It is the hu- 
man ideal of all the world. From the 
builders of the Tower of Babel; from the 
slave-driven fellaheen of the pyramids 
of the Ptolemies; from the edict of Dio- 
cletian; from the musings of Mencius and 
ot Kong-Fu-Tze and of Gautama Bud- 
dha—humanity, humanity, fellow Mem- 
bers, has striven for that goal. 

On the fields of Runnymede they got 
their first real hope; in 1688 their hope 
grew. But always, always, those in 
power strove to tear down, to wear away, 
to return the masses to the state where 
they had always been. Then, in the 
fresh, clean air of a new continent, the 
men and the women who came to be 
called Americans brought forth a new 
kind of government. 

A government that, for the first time in 
all of history, put the ideal of world-wide 
humanity into one single, legal docu- 
ment. That document, fellow Members, 
was the Constitution of the United States. 

And men whose names have gone 
down in the pages of history have spoken 
well of that document; men and women 
by the countless thousands have fought 
to preserve that document. Countless 
millions over this world have fought for 
the ideal finally expressed in that docu- 
ment. 

And many of these same men whose 
names have gone down in history, whose 
names are linked with those who have 
recognized that document for what it 
was, have had other things to say. They 
have warned us. Macaulay, Brice, and 
Burke, Lincoln, Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson, Paine. Their names are many. 
And they, Mr. Speaker, are names to con- 
jure with. What have they said? I will 
repeat for you what they have said. 
They have said that if this great Ameri- 
can, human dòcument, and all that it 
implies, were ever to be destroyed, it 
would be destroyed from within. They 
have, further, said something even more 
important, something that we should 
take to our thoughts and never, in these 
days, for a moment let it out of our 
American minds. 


This is what they have said. They have 
said, Mr. Speaker, that there were those 
who would never cease until they had un- 
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dermined, destroyed, bypassed, circum- 
vented, or otherwise maneuvered it to its 
own negation and destruction. That is 
what they have said. 

If this. be oversimplification, Mr. 
Speaker, then I am guilty of the charge. 
But I want to repeat my countercharge. 
I state that those who are scorning, ridi- 
culing, bypassing, and otherwise bringing 
to naught the greatest document of the 
people on the face of this earth, I charge 
that they, themselves, not I, are guilty of 
the pernicious part of the oversimplifica- 
tion. And I defy them, here and now, to 
tell me, to tell us, to tell the Members of 
the other body, and to tell the people of 
my America, what it is that they intend. 

This may all be accident. But I do 
not believe it is. It may be done in colos- 
sal ignorance, but if it is, my charge will 
be enough. It is all too much of a pat- 
tern, and the pattern is all too much on 
one side. I, and you, have seen the pillars 
of our great and human Constitution 
crack; you have seen them sway. And 
this, Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, 
is precisely what I mean when I say, and 
say again, I would not exchange one 
single, solitary iota of the freedom which 
we possessed, for all the alleged number 
of freedoms which we might thereby 
bring to the people of the rest of the 
world, We cannot help those people by 
sacrificing ourselves, part of that for 
which they are so blindly striving. 

We cannot purchase a part of the 
whole by surrendering a part of that 
whole ourselves, 

Good government, gentlemen and col- 
leagues, is the expression of our national, 
American ideal. To some that may be 
oversimplification; to me it is assuredly 
not perniciously so. 

It is not easy, as you know, to sit here, 
or in committee, to discuss the pros and 
cons of legislation. It is not easy to de- 
termine how much of what, and when, 
is to go where. But we have chosen our 
career. No one forced it upon us. It is 
up to us to discharge our public trust. 

But, difficult as that may seem at 
times—and it is—it is infinitely more so 
to carry with us the thread, the tiny, 
intangible thread, of that American, 
human ideal that we have been all 
unconsciously, at times, sent here to 
preserve. 

I am nearing my conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker. I want to here give two short 
illustrations of the pattern which the 
nameless ones will not define. 

The first illustration is the incident of 
Montgomery Ward. I will not amplify at 
this time; it is fresh in all our memories. 
But I want to parallel it with a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of this 
land. That decision, if you will remem- 
ber, laid down the dictum that certain 
building employees in New York City and 
in Philadelphia, because the tenants of 
those buildings were engaged in inter- 
state commerce, were, they themselves, 
so engaged. A third parallel is the case 
of a milk dealer in the city of Chicago. 
It was determined that, though the milk 
was entirely produced in the State of 
Illinois, delivered and consumed in the 
State of Illinois, because it was in com- 
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petition with milk from out of that State, 
it was subject to the rules and regulations 
of interstate commerce. 

Where, one asks, is this thing to end? 
If this is not, pernicious oversimplifica- 
tion I do not know what it is. 

My second illustration brings in the 
foreign field. There has very recently 
been brought to my attention a circular, 
and displayed prominently on that cir- 
cular is what is called the United Nations 
flag. It has four vertical bars on a field 
of white. The bars are, oddly enough, 
red. In the circular itself there appears 
one item to which I take exception. 
That item states we are to give that flag, 
that United Nations flag, mind you, the 
same respect and attention which we 
rightly pay to the Stars and Stripes. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no flag on God’s green 
earth that I have, that I do, or that I will 
ever give the same respect that I do to 
the flag of the United States of America. 
That is my flag. And it will always be 
my flag. 

Perhaps this, too, is oversimplification, 
I would suggest, however, that it is, 
rather this one-flag, one-world thing 
that is the pernicious oversimplification 
to which we have so often referred. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a sentence from a 
letter I have received on the 22d of April. 
I quote: x 

But when they (our citizens) view the 
hopelessness of the internal picture, they are 
completely discouraged and disillusioned. 
As I said before, those who can think know 
about the frightful thing that is happening 
and even the fact we are making progress 
toward winning the war does little to relieve 
their heartsickness and fear for the future 
of their loved ones, 


Listen to those words, fellow Members, 
Hopelessness, discouraged, disillusioned, 
heartsickness. You have all received let- 
ters like this. They, and you all know it, 
do not come from any one class of our 
people. They come from every kind and 
type of man and woman in the land. 
They are a cross section of our kind. 
They are you and they are me. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 6th of April 1938 
we were debating on what was called the 
reorganization bill. On page 6407 of the 
Record you will find my words at that 
time. Let me quote: 

We have the sworn duty.to keep such pow- 
ers as we have under the Constitution, and 
I repeat that we, the Congress, have not the 
right to surrender those rights in the inter- 
est of those whom we represent and in the 
interest of the traditions represented by that 
flag, the Stars and Stripes. r 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker and fellow 
Representatives of our American people, 
let us look forward to our work, to our 
duty, and to our privilege. Let us bear 
these things in mind. Let us evoke again 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic and let 
us stand firm and united, that these 
United States of America shall, for the 
happiness of our people and for the 
beacon light of the world, be once again 
“the land of the free and the home of 
the brave,” and that our America— 
U. S. A.—shall never become the land of 
the bound and the home of the ’fraid. 

Let me thank you for your attention. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced, his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 156. An act relating to the status of 
retired judges; 

S. 176. An act for the relief of Austin L. 
Tierney, and 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to establish 
a Board of Visitors for the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr, Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 9, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Wednesday, May 
10, 1944, at 10 a. m., to further consider 
H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equitable 
compensation for useful suggestions or 
inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will conduct hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 138, granting 
the consent of Congress to an agreemenit 
between the State of New York and the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations concerning the settlement of 
the boundary line between said States 
at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, May 10, 1944, 
in room 346, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. k 
COMMITTEE ON THE PosT OFFICE AND PosT 

Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Wednesday, May 10, 1944, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 4215, relating to 
custodial service employees of the Postal 
Service. Hearings will be held. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Daylight Savings Time of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 11, 
1944. i 

Business to be considered: To begin 
Hes hearings on daylight-savings time 

ills. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will conduct hearings 
on S. 1272 to amend section 313 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended, for the purpose of making the 
provisions of such section prohibiting 
political contributions apply equally to 
labor organizations and management 
organizations, at 10:30 a. m. on Friday, 
May 12, 1944, in room 346, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
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a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend section 
511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (ship construction reserve 
fund). 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 25, 1944, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 4486, to provide for the 
Sale of certain Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, and for other purposes. 

Persons desiring copies of the printed 
hearings when available will please 
notify the Clerk by letter. 

Witnesses are requested to notify the 
Clerk by letter at least a day in advance 
of the hearing of their desire to testify in 
order that a list of witnesses may be pre- 
pared. Written statements for the rec- 
ord from persons other than witnesses 
should be submitted a day in advance. 
Amendments to be proposed during the 
hearing should be submitted to the 
reporter in duplicate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1519. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Production Board, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to mobilize the productive facilities 
of small business in the interests of success- 
Tul prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 11, 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1520. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting esti- 
mates of appropriation for administrative 
expenses of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, administrative expenses of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, and for 
defense aid for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. 
No. 566); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1521. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1944, amounting to $16,000, together 
with drafts of proposed provisions pertain- 
ing to existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 
575); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1522. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year 1945, in the sum of $596,000 (H. Doc. No. 
576); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, 


` REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 535. Resolution providing 
for the payment of the further expenses of 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 16 of the Seventy-eighth Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1426). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DAVIS: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1708. A bill for the relief of Perley M. 
Silver; without amendment (Rept. No. 1427). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation was discharged from the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4654) for the 
relief of Charles F. Tusow and the same 
was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 4769. A bill to impose certain restric- 
tions upon the taking possession of business 
enterprises; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 4770 (by request). A bill to amend 
the National Service Life Insurance Act, 1940, 
as amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 4771 (by request). A bill to amend 
the part of the act entitled An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 4, 1920, as amended, 
relating to the conservation, care, custody, 
protection, and operation of the naval petro- 
leum and oil-shale reserves; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. Con, Res. 84. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service should develop the 
fish industry of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Miss STANLEY: 

H. Con. Res, 85. Concurrent resolution to 
merge the Senate and House committees 
created by Senate Resolution 286 and House 
Resolution 521 for the purpose of investi- 
gating the seizure of Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Res. 536. Resolution providing for an 
hour of prayer on D-day; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 537. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 1767; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


: MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
Were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kentucky, memorlaliz- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to taxes on incomes, inheritances, 
and gifts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BOYKIN; 

H. R. 4772. A bill for the relief of Murray 

W. Moran; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MILLER of Missouri: 

H. R. 4773. A bill for the relief of W. T. 

Evans; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PAGAN: 

H. R. 4774. A bill for the relief of Arcadio 
Saldana Agosto; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H. R. 4775. A bill for the relief of Jeannette 

D. Christie; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5626. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors of 
the Associated Industries of New York State, 
Inc., protesting against the enactment of 
House bills 4576 and 4580 for the purpose of 
reestablishing a National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, the office of Bituminous Coal 
Consumers’ Counsel, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5627, By Mr. CURLEY: Petition of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, re- 
questing the President, the Secretary of State, 
and Members of Congress to petition Great 
Britain to remove at once certain political 
boundaries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5628. Also, petition of the Cambridge Chap- 
ter of the Disabled American Veterans, pro- 
testing against certain phases of the so- 
called GI bill of rights, Senate bill 1767; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

5629. By Mr. DAY: Petitions signed by 
numerous citizens, relatives, and friends of 
the Japanese war prisoners, supporting House 
Joint Resolution 252 and House Joint Reso- 
lution 253, introduced by Representative 
Jesste Sumner; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

5630. Also, resolution adopted by the Wom- 
en’s League for Political Education, of Chi- 
cago, III., urging that hearings be held on 
House Joint Resolution 252 and House Joint 
Resolution 253, introduced by Representative 
JESSIE SUMNER; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

6631. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition of many 
residents of Waterloo and Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
urging the enactment of House bill 2082, 
providing for wartime prohibition of alco- 
holic liquors; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

6632. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
R. D. Samuelson, manager, Olsburg Farmers 
Union Co-op Association, and 30 housewives 
of that community, urging that something 
be done to relieve the situation in the short- 
age of dress materials, such as cottons and 
rayons; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5633. By Mr. MERROW: Resolution from 
Department of New Hampshire, Women's Re- 
lief Corps, supporting measures which will 
implement the following ideals: Give rea- 
sonable and just representation of nations at 
the peace table; guarantee collaboration with 
other nations in establishing and maintain- 
ing a permanent peace; form a Federation 
of Nations, banded together for the purpose 
of mutual helpfulness, promoting just trade 
agreements, policing the high seas against 
destructive ufider-the-sea crafts, and inhib- 
iting aggressor nations that are strong if 
and when they make an assault on the 
weaker nations; give to all American cit- 
izens of legal voting age the right of fran- 
chise wherever found; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who art found of all 
those who with true faith and hearty 
repentance turn unto Thee, we would 
join our voices with Thy servant across 
the long years as our hearts cry: “My 
soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning; I say, 
more than they that watch for the 
morning. I wait for the Lord, my soul 
doth wait, and in His word do I hope.” 
The clamor and confusion of an earth 
in ever-increasing turmoil thunders con- 
stantly in our ears. Within our own 
hearts there is a deep weariness and an 
aching unrest: There is no refuge but 
in Thee. While the tempest still is high 
we seek the peace of Thy presence and 
of Thy power, not that we may escape 
the world but that, with our weakness 
harnessed to Thy strength, we may face 
life with all its stark and stern realities, 
finding, as those wht have become part- 
ners of Thy nature have always found, 
that Thy yoke is easy and Thy burden 
is light. So may drab duty faithfully 
performed lead our feet in paths of 
righteousness and service. 

May Thy truth, as we follow its gleam, 
unloose the shackles of our heart and 
mind, making us free and fearless. 
Shepherd us beyond these present plains 
of peril to the hills of enduring peace 
and to the eternal fold where we may 
lie down in safety and go in and out 
freely for evermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
dar day Monday, May 8, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3604) authoriz- 
ing the appointment of the Chief of 
Chaplains to the temporary rank of 
major general, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Barkley Buck 
Austin Bilbo Bushfleld 
Bailey Brewster Butler 
Ball Bridges 

Bankhead Brooks Capper 
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| Caraway Jackson Reynolds 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Clark, Mo La Follette Russell 
Connally Langer Shipstead 
Cordon McCarran Smith 
Danaher McClellan Stewart 
Davis McFarland Thomas, Idaho 
Downey McKellar Thomas, Okla 
Eastland Maloney Tunnell 
Ellender Maybank Tydings 

n Mead Vandenberg 

George Millikin Wagner 
Gerry Murdock Walsh, Mass 
Gillette Murray Walsh, N. J 
Gurney Nye Weeks 
Hatch O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Hawkes Overton Wherry 
Hayden Radcliffe White 
Hill d Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia, and is, there- 
fore, necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MAN] and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram, 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWs and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GUF- 
Fey], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] are detained on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DAN- 
IEL] is necessarily absent, 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] is absent on official business. 

Mr, WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Hotman], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIS] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Toney] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Wey] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

S. 1826. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), relating to 
the exportation of certain commodities, and 
to continue said act in effect; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 865). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. Res. 288. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures for the investigation of war 
contracts termination; without amendment, 
and, under the rule, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
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By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. 1451. A bill to, amend the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title to 
the Saline Lands in Jackson County, State 
of Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1861; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 866); and 

S. 1593. A bill for the relief of the heirs 
and assigns of Widow Cesaire De Blanc; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 867). 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR EMERGENCY 
MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably House Joint Resolution 
271 making an additional appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1944 for emergency 
maternity and infant care for wives of 
enlisted men in the armed forces, and I 
submit a report (No. 864) thereon. 

The joint resolution reads: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sum is 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, under the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Department of Labor, namely: 

Grants to States for emergency maternity 
and infant care (national defense): For an 
additional amount for the fiscal year 1944 for 
grants to States, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, to 
provide, in addition to similar services other- 
wise available, medical, nursing, and hospital 
maternity and infant care for wives and in- 
fants of enlisted men of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades in the armed forces 
of the United States under allotments by the 
Secretary of Labor and plans developed and 
administered by State health agencies and 
approved by the Chief of the Children's Bu- 
reau, $6,700,000. 


I ask unanimous consent that I may 
make the report at this time, and I ask 
for immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
report will be received. 

Mr, McKELLAR, I have here a letter 
from the Secretary of Labor showing 
that it is absolutely necessary that the 
joint resolution be passed at once, and 
full information is given in the report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the in- 
formation may be given in the report, but 
I have not yet seen the report, and I ex- 
pect others have not seen it. Will the 
Senator, himself, give a somewhat fuller 
explanation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the letter of 
the Secretary of Labor will show the ne- 
cessity for the enactment of the joint 
resolution. It reads: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, May 6, 1944. 
The Honorable KENNETH MCKELLar, 
Chairman, Committee on Deficiency Ap- 
propriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR MCKELLAR: The Depart- 
ment has found it necessary to submit a sup- 
Plemental estimate for the fiscal year 1944 to 
carry on the emergency maternity and in- 
fant-care program of the Children’s Bureau. 
The need for the additional funds is due to 
the number of applications received for bene- 
fits under this program, which have far ex- 
ceeded previous estimates. Yesterday the 
House passed House Joint Resolution 271, 


approving a supplemental appropriation for 
$6,700,000 which is needed to meet payments 
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to the States for the months of May and 
June, 

In view of the fact that several States have 
laws which prohibit State officials from in- 
curring obligations unless funds are on hand 
in the State treasury, it is essential that this 
resolution be acted upon as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I am enclosing for your information and 
use six copies of the justification presented 
to the House Appropriations Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


The report shows that in the State of 
Maine there are 194 cases in which such 
a grant is needed at present. In Illinois 
there are 2,350; in Indiana, 1,200; in 
Oklahoma, 917; and so on. I think this 
is a most worthy matter, and that the 
joint resolution should be passed at once. 
I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it this is a need 
which is most general throughout the 
country. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. In every State in 
the Union, and in the Territories as well. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 271) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 for emergency maternity and infant 
care for wives of enlisted men in the 
armed forces, which was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BENEFITS TO VETERANS AND THEIR DE- 
PENDENTS—ADDITIONAL COPIES 


Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably without amendment Senate 
Resolution 290, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 290) submitted by Mr. 
CLARK of Missouri on May 2, 1944, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That 2,000 additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 146, current session, 
entitled “Benefits to Veterans and Their De- 
pendents,” being an analysis of rights of all 
veterans and their dependents to pension or 
compensation, be printed for the use of the 
Senate document room. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


NOMINATION REPORTED OF CLARENCE L. 
FORSLING, OF UTAH, TO BE DIRECTOR 
OF GRAZING 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire at this time to file a favorable re- 
port from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys on the nomination of Clar- 
ence L. Forsling to be Director of Graz- 
ing. I desire to make a very brief state- 
ment in reference to the nomination, 

The open public-land States of this 
country are exceedingly interested in the 
head of the Grazing Division, because 
the open public lands constitute the basis 
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for our livestock industry in the public- 
land States, so when the nomination 
came to the Senate from the President 
it was the subject of much discussion by 
the members of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. This morning a 
second hearing was held at which Mr. 
Forsling came before us and answered 
certain specific questions put to him. 

_In the administration of the open pub- 
lic domain under the Taylor Grazing 
Act we have what is known as advisory 
boards. Those advisory boards are 
elected from among the users of the open 
public domain. They are cattlemen, 
sheepmen, or the owners and grazers of 
livestock on the open public domain. 
The law amendatory of the Taylor 
Grazing Act makes provision for the elec- 
tion of advisory board members. 

It is the belief of those who use the 
open public domain for stock-raising 
purposes that the Interior Department 
should have consulted with the advisory 
boards, or at least with some considerable 
number of the users of the open public 
domain, who are very much interested 
in the open public domain, before the 
President, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, appointed the 
Director of Grazing. So certain users of 
the open public domain and members of 
advisory boards made recommendation 
to the Secretary of the Interior of an 
experienced man who has had a wide 
and extended experience in the admin- 
istration of the open public domain. 
The recommendation was not looked 
upon with favor, but Mr. Forsling was 
recommended, and eventually his nomi- 
nation came to the Senate for consid- 
eration. 

The Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys is today filing its recommenda- 
tion that Mr, Forsling’s nomination be 
confirmed, but the members of the com- 
mittee desire to say that in the future 
we believe it would be for the best inter- 
ests of the open public domain, consist- 
ing of nearly 1,000,000,000 acres of land, 
if the Department of the Interior, in 
keeping with the democratic spirit 
which we believe should prevail in its 
administration, would consult with 
those who are interested in the use of 
the open public domain from a stand- 
point of producing food and fiber for the 
Nation. 

We think that perhaps Mr. Forsling, 
after he has taken office and has become 
accustomed to its duties, will go for- 
ward with the administration of the 
grazing division, but we believe it would 
have been much preferable had some- 
one been selected who has had expe- 
rience in grazing and in the adminis- 
tration of the open public domain. 

Mr. Forsling is undoubtedly one of 
the finest men in the country. He has 
a splendid reputation, and has had con- 
siderable experience in the past, but not 
in this particular line of work. So the 
members of the committee wish to say 
to the Department that if someone had 
been selected who was known to the 
hundreds of thousands who use and 
occupy the open public domain, some- 
one who had had experience in this line 
of work, the Nation would have profited 
by the recommendation. On the other 
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hand, the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys does not believe at 
this time that it would be well to hold 
up the nomination, but rather recom- 
mends confirmation of the nomination, 
and files its favorable report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in exec- 
utive session, and without objection, the 
report will be received and placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE, Was the report made by 
the committee this morning? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The report is now 
being made by me on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHITE. Committee action was 
taken this morning? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; committee ac- 
tion was taken this morning. 

Mr. WHITE. Is the Senator from 
Nevada asking for immediate considera- 
tion of the nomination? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I am asking for 
nothing more than the opportunity to 
make a statement and to file the favor- 
able report on the nomination for the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I think it should be said 
for the Recorp that at the committee 
meeting this morning the views advanced 
now by the able Senator from Nevada 
were thoroughly stated to Mr. Forsling, 
and in his answers to the questions pro- 
pounded he expressed his own complete 
concurrence with the views which the 
Senator from Nevada has just set forth. 

In addition to that, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Chapman, was 
also present and also expressed his con- 
currence with those views. Both Mr. 
Chapman and Mr. Forsling assured our 
committee they would carry out the gen- 
eral policy which the Senator from Ne- 
vada has explained now on the floor of 
the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1898. A bill to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

S. 1899. A bill for the relief of Alfred Files; 
and 

S. 1900. A bill for the relief of Bertha L. 
Tatrault; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: 

S. 1901. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of an officer of the Sanitary Corps as Assist- 
ant to the Surgeon General of the Army 
with the rank of brigadier general; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. HATCH (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 1902, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 


MINING OF COAL, PHOSPHATE, OIL, ETC., 
ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, by re- 

quest I introduce for appropriate refer- 

ence a bill to repeal the third proviso of 


1944 


section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” and so forth. I request 
that a letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior relating to the matter be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be appropriately re- 
ferred and the letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1902) to repeal the third 
proviso of section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium 
on the public domain,” approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437, 438, 30 
U. S. C., sec. 201), was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Fublie Lands and Surveys. 

The letter presented by Mr. HATCH is 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1944. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
President oj the Senate. 

My Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: I enclose 
herewith the draft of a proposed bill to re- 
peal the third proviso of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An Act to Promote the Mining of 
Coal, Phosphate, Oil, Oil Shale, Gas, and 
Sodium on the Public Domain,” approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437, 438, 30 U. S. C., 
sec, 201). 

The third proviso of section 2 provides that 
no lease of coal under the act shall be ap- 
proved or issued until after notice of the pro- 
posed lease, or offering for lease, has been 
given for 30 days in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the county in which the lands 
or deposits are situated. 

The provision requiring notice to be given 
by publication before any coal lease shall is- 
sue is unique in that no such requirement is 
made preliminary to the issuance of any 
other mineral lease, including coal leases in 
Alaska. 


It has always been the custom of this De- 
partment to give what is considered to be 
adequate notice, usually 30 days, of the offer 
of lands for oll and gas lease by public auc- 
tion or by sealed bids, but in some cases, for 
example, where the property to be leased was 
being depleted or taken by others through 
drainage, it has been found advisable to pub- 
lish notice for less than 30 days in an effort 
to reduce the loss that was being suffered by 
the Government. At present there is an ur- 
gent demand for the production of coal which 
probably will continue for the duration of the 
war. Even thereafter conditions may arise 
that will require expeditious action sufficient 
to justify a shorter period of publication of 
notice of the offer of lands for coal lease. 

The provision is unfair to permittees who 
acquire preference rights to leases by reason 
of discovery. They are required to pay a 
much higher rate of royalty on coal mined 
under their permits than they have to pay 
under leases and the requirement delays the 
issuance of leases, thereby imposing an un- 
necessary burden on the permittee. Besides, 
the fact that the permittee necessarily con- 
ducted mining operations on the land, in or- 
der to qualify as a leseee, is notice to adverse 
claimants of his claim to the land. 

The apparent reason for the provision was 
to protect the interest of those who had 
initiated claims under sections 2, 3, and 4 of 
the coal act of March 3, 1873 (Rev. Stat. secs. 
2348, 2349, 2350, 30 U. S. O., secs. 72, 73, 74). 
According to the provisions of that act, any 
qualified person who had opened or im- 
proved a coal mine on public land was per- 
mitted to present his claim to the Register 
of the proper land district within 60 days 
from the date of actual possession and the 
commencement of improvements on the land, 
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by the filing of a declaratory statement there- 
for, and he was allowed 1 year from date of 
filing his claim to prove his right and pay for 
the land. After the passage of the leasing act 
of February 25, 1920, supra, this Department 
limited to 2 years following the date of the 
act the period in which such claims could be 
asserted. There is now no more reason for 
the requirement as to coal than there would 
be as to any other mineral subject to lease. 

The proposed amendment, if adopted, 
would authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a lease for lands known to contain 
valuable deposits of coal under the same con- 
ditions as prevail with respect to other min- 
erals subject to lease under the leasing laws, 
including the Alaska coal leasing act of Oc- 
tober 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 741. 48 U. S. C., secs. 
432-445, 446-452), as amended February 21, 
1944 (Public Law 231, 78th Cong.). 

It is requested that the proposed bill be 
submitted to the Senate for appropriate ac- 
tion, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the presentation 
of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, ` 
ABE FORTAS; 


Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3604) authorizing the 
appointment of the Chief of Chaplains 
to the temporary rank of major general, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENT: FALMOUTH HARBOR, 
MASS. 


Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R: 3961) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE CON- 
TROL ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S, 1764) to amend the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
(Public Law 421, 77th Cong.), as 
amended by the act of October 2, 1942 
(Public Law 729, 77th Cong.) , which were 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING OIL- AND 
GAS-PRODUCING INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 292), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete investigation with a view 
to determining (1) the names of the owners 
of all oil-well and gas-producing lands in 
the United States and Alaska, where such 
lands now are or formerly were designated 
as Indian lands, (2) what suits involving the 
ownership of any such lands or interests 
therein are now pending in the State and 
Federal courts, and (3) what measures have 
been adopted by agencies and representa- 
tives of the United States to ascertain its 
present or potential interests in such lands 
and what action has been taken to protect 
the interests of the United States in such 
lands. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
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results of its investigation together with such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable, 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and ac’ at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to employ such clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words, The expenses 
of the committee under this resolution, 
which shall not exceed $5,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, MINN. AND 
N. DAK. (S. DOC. NO. 193) 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, a 
letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting a report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, on a review 
of reports on the Red River of the North, 
Minn. and N. Dak., with a view to flood 
control on the Sheyenne River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BARKLEY AT 
THOMAS JEFFERSON DINNER, NEW 
YORE, N. L. 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Senator BARKLEY at the Thomas 
Jefferson dinner, Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, on May 8, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix. 7 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT E, HANNEGAN AT 
THOMAS, JEFFERSON DINNER, NEW 
YORK, N. L. 


Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor the address 
delivered by Hon. Robert E. Hannegan, chair- 
man, Democratic National Committee, at the 
Thomas Jefferson dinner, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on May 8, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TRUMAN BEFORE 
MISSOURI DEMOCRATIC STATE CON- 
VENTION 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator TRUMAN before the Demo- 
cratic State convention at Jefferson City, 
Mo., on May 8, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


DIGEST OF LEGISLATION ENACTED BY 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, - FIRST 
SESSION 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a digest of the 
legislation enacted by the Seventy-eighth 
Congress in its first session, beginning Jan- 
uary 6, 1943, and ending December 21, 1943, 
which appears in the Appendix. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE NEW 
DEAL? 

[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement entitled What's the Matter With 
the New Deal?” which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.) 
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THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT— 
ADDRESS BY GEORGE E. STRING- 
‘FELLOW 
[Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address 

entitled The Citizen and His Government,” 
delivered by Hon. George E. Stringfellow, of 

West Orange, N. J., before the Young Men's 

Business Club of New Orleans, on April 26, 

1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 

STATUS OF PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

IN THE DRAFT 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “How Essential Is the Church?” from 

the Christian-Evangelist for May 10, 1944, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


EVIDENCE OF PROFITEERING—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM WILLIAMS COUNTY FARM- 
ER'S PRESS 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 

titled More Evidence of Huge Profiteering,” 
published in the Williams County (N. Dak.) 

Farmer's Press of March 30, 1944, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON LEND-LEASE 
AID MADF BY INVESTIGATIVE STAFF OF 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of last week I was necessarily 
out of the city In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day, on page 3999, will be 
found a statement by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrtar], when pre- 
senting the report made by the investi- 
gators of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee with respect to lend-lease and 
other funds handled by the Committee 
on Appropriations. I have spoken to the 
Senator about the statement and I think 
he is perfectly willing that the impres- 
sion given by hira in it shall be corrected, 
In submitting the figures the Senator 
from Tennessee said: 

It will be recalled that last winter quite 
a controversy arose following a visit to Cen- 
tral and South America by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. Upon 
his return it was claimed that $6,000,000,000 
or $8,000,000,000 had been expended in South 
America. 


Mr. President, I think everyone knows 
that I never made the statement that 
$6,000,000,000 or $8,000,000,000 had been 
so expended. In just one or two lines of 
the report which I filed on January 
20, last, I referred to the documents 
witich were submitted at that time as 
listing the expenditures, the commit- 
ments, and the extensions of credits cov- 
ering a 3-year period. The figures as 
submitted and reported by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see the other day, instead of disproving 
the statement I made at the time, simply 
lend approval or proof to the fact that 
the report I made was correct. 

The . VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is closed. 


THE POLL TAX 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be reported by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7) 
making unlawful the requirement for 
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the payment of a poll tax as a prerequi- 
site to voting in a primary or other elec- 
tion for national officers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 2 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada preclude any 
debate on the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does dur- 
ing the morning hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So that those of us 
who protest and deplore the disruption 
of the war effort by legislation of this 
kind cannot express any views on it in 
debate; is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is not subject to debate during the morn- 
ing hour. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada. [Put- 
ting the question.] $ 

The “ayes” appear to have it. 
“ayes” have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 


will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What was the 
ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
rules that the vociferousness of the mi- 
nority did not overcome their lack of 
numbers, so the motion is agreed to, and 
the bill is before the Senate, and is open 
to debate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7) making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 


or other election uf national officers. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ett., That the requirement 
that a poll tax be paid as a prerequisite to 
voting or registering to vote at primaries or 
other elections for President, Vice President, 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
the Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives, is not and shall not be 
deemed a qualification of voters or electors 
voting or to vote at primaries or 
other elections for said officers, within the 
meaning of the Constitution, but is and shall 
be deemed an interference with the manner 
of holding primaries and other elections for 
said national officers and a tax upon the right 
or privilege of voting for said national officers. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to prevent any person 
from voting or registering to vote in any 
primary or other election for President, Vice 
President, electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Member of the House 
of Representatives, on the ground that such 
person has not paid a poll tax, and any such 
requirement shall be invalid and void insofar 
as it purports to disqualify any person other- 
wise qualified to vote in such primary or 
other election. No State, municipality, or 
other government or governmental subdi- 
vision shall levy a poll tax or any other tax 
on the right or privilege of voting in such 
primary or other election, and any such tax 
shall be invalid and void insofar as it pur- 
ports to disqualify any person otherwise 
qualified from voting at such primary or 
other „election, 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other government or gov- 
ernmental subdivision to interfere with the 
manner of selecting persons for national of- 
fice by requiring the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering to 
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vote in any primary or other election for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives and 
any such requirement shall be invalid and 
void. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting under the cover 
of authority of the laws of any State or 
subdivision thereof, to require the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting or 
registering to vote in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, elec- 
tors for President or Vice President, or for 
Senator or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to indulge in but a brief explanation 
of this very contentious bill. This bill 
has been before the Congress for several 
years. It has been passed by the House 
of Representatives by a substantial vote. 
It has been reported to the Senate from 
the Committee on the Judiciary by a 
vote of 12 to 6. A very comprehensive 
explanation of the bill is made in the 
report on it. 

It would, indeed, be out of line for me 
at this time to take up the time of the 
Senate to any great extent in an expla- 
nation of the bill. There are States in 
the Union which have for nearly all their 
history required as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing for Members of Congress and for the 
President and Vice President the pay- 
ment of taxes. This country is a democ- 
racy. The right to vote is a part of the 
democratic privilege, guaranteed to every 
citizen of the United States. Under a 
democracy, no citizen should be denied 
the privilege of casting his vote for the 
head or heads of his government. To 
deny that privilege is to deny that this 
country is a democracy. To say to one 
man that because he has money he may 
vote, and to say to another man that be- 
cause he does not have money he may 
not vote, is to preclude the idea of equal- 
ity before the law. We would be putting 
our democracy on the basis of wealth, 
and of wealth alone. To say to an officer 
who is to serve his government, “You can 
be elected only by the votes of the 
wealthy or the votes of those who have 
money to pay a certain fee,” is to say to 
the public officials of this country that 
they serve only those who have wealth, 
who have money to pay a fee for the 
right to vote. That was not the contem- 
plation or in the contemplation of those 
who wrote the Constitution which is 
basic to this country. If we read their 
expressions aright, we believe it was in 
their contemplation that every citizen of 
this country should have the right to ex- 
press himself at the ballot box on the 
question of who shall be his servants in 
the public place and bear the responsi- 
bility of public office, 

To say that the poll tax, collected as 
a prerequisite for voting, is only a small 
sum of money, perhaps in some instances 
only $1, or in others only $3, and that 
anyone who has the right to vote should 
be able to pay that small sum of money, 
is no answer to the question because a 
dollar may be as much to one man as a 
million dollars may be to another. To 
say that a man shall be denied the right 
to cast his vote for a public officer be- 
cause he does not have a dollar is to place 
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a premium on wealth, a premium on the 
one who has the dollar, and is to deny a 
great privilege to the man who does not 
have the dollar. What is more, and 
even worse, it is to say that a part of 
this Nation, a part of the population of 
this country, shall not have the right to 
express themselves in the matter of se- 
lecting their public servants, especially 
those who sit in this body and represent 
not only the sovereign States in their 
sovereign capacity, but also a great Na- 
tion and a great people, growing and 
becoming greater as the hours go by. 

Mr. President, the court of last re- 
sort of this country has said that the 
payment of a poll tax or money is not 
to be a prerequisite for voting for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives or 
for Senators. So, it should not be a 
prerequisite to the selection of a Presi- 
dent or the casting of a vote for Presi- 
dent. To say otherwise is to deny that 
this is a democracy. When we deny 
that, we put ourselves in the position 
where those who are chosen to serve 
may recognize the fact that they repre- 
sent, not all the people, but only a se- 
lected few. 

As I have already stated, I shall not 
take up the time of the Senate on a 
question which has been debated at 
length, and probably will be debated at 
much greater length. 

Mr. President, in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee I cast my vote for this bill. I 
shall vote for the bill if it is brought to 
a vote on the floor of the Senate. With 
that in mind, and knowing that the bill 
is to be discussed quite at length, I sub- 
mit the matter by way of an opening 
statement, 5 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States is presented 
with a remarkable spectacle. We are 
involved in a globe-shaking war. The 
Congress and the administration are 
supposed to be devoting their efforts— 
and when I say “their efforts” I mean all 
their efforts—toward the preparation for 
and prosecution of this war. In that 
effort nothing is more vital than unity 
and harmony and the morale of the 137,- 
000,000 people who inhabit this Republic. 
It is proposed that the Senate halt in 
its efforts today in the prosecution of the 
war, and, instead of hunting down our 
enemies, the Axis, instead of running 
down the followers of Hitler and hunting 
down Japanese enemies, it is proposed 
that we shall go out—not we but those 
who propose the bill—with a political net 
in an effort to ensnare a handful of votes. 

I believe that I speak the truth when 
I say that this is simply a political ges- 
ture, under the urgings of certain minor- 
ity groups. I have no hesitation in 
naming them, if any Senator wishes me 
to name them. Under the lashing whips 
of threats that unless the Senate passes 
the bill, Senators who fail to vote for it 
will be punished at the polls, we are to 
be coerced into violating the most sacred 
traditions of this body. We are to be 
forced to repudiate the Constitution of 
the United States itself, which we are 
sworn when we enter this body to uphold. 

When a Senator is elected to serve in 
this Chamber we do not ask what kind 
of clothes he wears. We do not ask 
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whether he has a long-tailed coat or a 
short one. We do not prescribe any con- 
ditions as to what he shall eat, what he 
shall wear, or what he shall say. The 
first condition that the Senate imposes 
is that he shall proceed to the desk of 
the Vice President and take an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

That oath has no qualifications. There 
can be no mental reservations. A Sen- 
ator who takes it cannot say, “I will sup- 
port and defend those parts of the Con- 
stitution which I like, and will seek, by 
statute, to repudiate, mutilate, and de- 
stroy those parts of the Constitution 
which I do not like.” No, Mr. President. 
That obligation ‘is all embracing. It 
means every line of the Constitution. It 
does not simply mean mouth-filling cam- 
paign pronouncements in favor of the 
Constitution of the United States, with 
the intention to rise on the floor of the 
Senate and through a statute attempt to 
repeal the most sacred and solemn pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I deplore at this time 
taking up the time of the Senate in re- 
sisting the dragging into this Chamber 
what may be called a sectional bill, a 
measure which, as the Senator from Ne- 
vada has said, is very controversial, a 
measure calculated to arouse the pas- 
sions—their prejudices are already 
aroused—of Senators, and from this cen- 
tral point to spread those prejudices and 
passions among the people of the United 
States at this crucial period. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
those who wish to isolate some of us, I 
remind Senators and others who are 
pressing this measure that the War be- 
tween the States was supposed to have 
ended at Appomattox, and by the legis- 
lation which was subsequently enacted by 
Congress with relation to those issues, 

The forefathers of those of us who 
come from a certain section were devoted 
to the land where they were born and 
which they loved. They had the cour- 
age and the hardihood to trust to their 
own gallantry. and to the edges of their 
swords the issues involved. When de- 
feat came, like honorable men they laid 
down their arms, and then for many bit- 
ter years struggled with the problems 
which faced them. Their fortunes were 
scattered and gone. Their plantations 
were grown up in weeds, and their homes 
were destroyed. They took up the bur- 
den, and they and those who followed 
them have borne it during all these years. 
From time to time the tongue of slander 
and the threats of prejudiced minds are 
leveled against our people. I am told 
that in certain sections it is very popular, 
in political years, to denounce some of 
us who come frem other sections, in or- 
der to ingratiate the author of such sen- 
timents with a few voters in his own con- 
stitueney. 

Mr. President, when the Constitutional 
Convention met at Philadelphia in 1787, 
it set up a Federal Government. One 
of the arms of the legislative branch of 
that Government was the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The other arm of the leg- 
islative branch was the Senate. Neither 
body had any existence until the Con- 
vention adopted those provisions and 
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embedded them in the Constitution of 
the United States. That was the gov- 
ernmental act which created this Union. 
It was created by the people, through 
their representatives. The action of the 
people’s representatives was ratified by 
the people in the most solemn manner, 
in various conventions of the States, un- 
til the requisite number had ratified the 
Constitution. 

In setting up the legislative structure, 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, it was necessary that the meth- 
ods of creation should be set forth in 
the Constitution. The first article of 
the Constitution, the primary article, 
relates to the representation of the 
people themselves in the Congress of 
the United States, which the makers 
thought ought to be put at the very 
threshold of the Federal Government 
and placed in the very forefront of rep- 
resentation of the people. 

What does section 1 of article I state? 
This was where they entered upon the 
program. The question was, What shall 
the character of the body be? Section 
1 of article I states: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


In that language was the general 
statement that those bodies should exist. 
But how should they be created and 
exist? How should membership in them 
be generated? I will read from section 
2. I ask that Senators, even those who 
are hostile to our position, even those 
who have pledged, perhaps, in their 
campaigns or otherwise that they will 
vote for this bill, will listen, not to my 
voice, but to the voice of Benjamin 
Franklin, to the voice of George Wash- 
ington, to the voice of James Madison, 
and to the voice of James Wilson. I hope 
also that Republican Senators will listen 
to the voice of Alexander Hamilton, who 
sat in that Convention. I hope that all 
Senators will listen to the words of all 
the great and brilliant men who adorried 
the Convention at Philadelphia by their 
presence. In effect, this is what Benja- 
min Franklin may have said: 

Yesterday I received about 30 letters from 
certain organizations of the C. I. O. 

Wait a minute, Mr. Benjamin Franklin; 
you mean you have heard from an organiza- 
tion which has made certain demands? 

Yes; I received about 30 letters, so I will 
probably have to revise my first inclination. 


But after old Ben had heard from all 
the demanders, from all the seekers of 
votes, from all the utterers of threats, 
and from all those who made insinua- 
tions as to what they would do to Ben if 
he did not vote right, the members of the 
Convention adopted certain language, 
and I will read what was the sublimated 
judgment of them all. I invite Senators 
to listen to these words which were in- 
spired, and which have come ringing 
down to us through the corridors of 150 
years. They have come down to us with 
the veneration of a great people. They 
have come down to us with blood and 
tears all over them, blood and tears which 
have been shed in the defense and in the 
maintenance of the rights which were 
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guaranteed. And what about these wise 
old men? Were they patriotic? Oh, no, 
they were just a bunch of ward poli- 
ticians. They were meeting in the 
domino room back of a beer saloon. 
They were telling what they were going 
to do and how they would gather in the 
votes in the coming election. I read 
what they said, not in the domino room, 
but in the great old temple of justice, 
wisdom, and patriotism in Philadelphia. 
Here is what they said about the House 
of Representatives. 


The House of Representatives shall— 


“Shall”; they did not say “may.” They 
did not say “if the Congress wants to.” 
They did not say as a little group under 
compulsion, under the goad of losing a 
little handful of votes, “Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for God’s sake do not let us lose any 
votes.” They said: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of— 


I should be very glad if the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Map] would pay 
heed. He is the author of this bill. He 
embodies it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I am not the author of 
the bill. It is a House bill. However, I 
am a supporter of the bill, and I am 
listening to the words of my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Of all of what the Senator said, 
the last line is the most satisfactory to 
the Senator from Texas. The Senator 
from New York has disclaimed that he 
is the author of the bill. I did not mean 
to charge him with being the author of 
the bill, but he is the mover of it on the 
floor. 

Mr. MEAD. I merely meant to cor- 
rect the Senator, because I was sure that 
the Senator would wish to be corrected 
if he was stating an inaccuracy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
atoy. However, who was the author of 
the bill in the other House? 

Mr. MEAD. There were several, per- 
haps. 

Mr. CONNALLY. MARCANTONIO was 
one. 

Mr. MEAD. And there were several 
others. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have always had very cordial relations 
with the Senator from New York. I 
served with him in the other House for 
a number of years, and I have also served 
with him in the Senate for some time. 
All of that but deepens my grief and 
multiplies my agony because of his error 
and contumacy against what is right. 

Now, Mr. President, what about the 
House of Representatives? Marcanto- 
NIO! The rules of the Senate as to com- 
ity between the two bodies of the Con- 
gress prohibit me from discussing any 
individual Members of the House. How- 
ever, I cannot forget the part a similar 
name played in Roman history. 

I continue to read from section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution: 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States— 
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That does not mean New York, for ex- 
ample, by itself. It means the several 
States. It means all the States. The 
people of all the States have a right to 
choose Members of the Congress, 

I continue reading: : 


and the electors in each State— 


It says, “electors in each State“ 
meaning every State. 
shall— 


Another “shall.” It does not say 
“may”; it does not state “may be.” It 
does not state what the caucus of some 
political organization may dictate. It 
states: 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 


The language is, “of the State legisla- 
ture” and “shall have.” It is an absolute 
constitutional requirement, under the 
Federal Constitution, that every man 
who desires to vote for a Representative 
in Congress must possess the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the State in which 
he lives for those who vote for members 
of the most numerous branch of his leg- 
islature. That is an absolute compul- 
sion of the Constitution. Yet, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the pending bill proposes only, 
insofar as it affects voting for the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Representatives, 
and Senators, that the payment of the 
poll tax shall not be held to be a quali- 
fication. In other words, under this bill, 
if it should be enacted, we would have 
the situation of one voting requirement 
for Senators and Representatives, and 
another voting requirement for the mem- 
bers of the State legislatures. But can 
that be done under the Constitution? 
The Constitution says that the qualifica- 
tions shall be the same. 

I do not disagree, of course, that, as the 
Constitution created Congress, it could 
have provided qualifications for Mem- 
bers of Congress different from the quali- 
fications provided by the States. The 
framers of the Constitution, if they had 
so desired, could have set out in the Con- 
stitution itself the qualifications for vot- 
ers for Representatives in Congress and 
for Senators. Certainly they could; and 
that is a very important point, because 
that exact point was brought forward in 
the Convention and the Convention voted- 
against it. It voted down the proposal 
that the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, should fix the qualifica- 
tions and, instead, set up the rule that 
the qualifications should be the same as 
those for electors of members of the 
State legislature. 

Why do I make that statement? If 
Senators will consult Elliott’s debates on 
the Constitution in the Constitutional 
Convention they will find—as I recall it is 
in volume 5—that Mr. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, of New York, made the identical 
proposition in the Convention that the 
Federal Government should fix the 
qualifications of electors for Members of 
Congress. What happened? After de- 
bate pro and con Mr. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’ view was voted down, and the lan- 
guage quoted was adopted. 

If this were a matter that had not been 
discussed, if it had simply been glossed 
over an ingenious mind might claim that 
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some other clause of the Constitution ap- 
plied or that this question was not def- 
initely settled by this particular provi- 
sion; but it must be remembered that the 
attention of the Convention was directed 
to this exact point. They were not talking 
about caucuses in the back yard some- 
where; they were not talking about a 
National Democratic executive commit- 
tee or a Republican quarrel between 
Dewey and Willkie, or the fourth term, 
or anything of that sort; they were talk- 
ing about a fundamental law for the life 
of the new Republic they were setting up. 
The whole question was carefully con- 
sidered by the Convention and decided 
by the Convention. James Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, was a delegate. Where 
are the Senators from Pennsylvania? I 
want them to hear the voice of James 
Wilson, a great lawyer, a great constitu- 
tionalist, one of the outstanding men of 
the revolutionary history of the United 
States, wise old James Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania. James Wilson called to the at- 
tention of the Convention the impossi- 
bility of having one set of qualifications 
for the electors of State officers and an- 
other set for the electors of Federal 
officers. 

I wish I could make ring through the 
forests and the coal mines and over the 
rails of the Pennsylvania System 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania 
the voice of James Wilson, the voice of 
the man whose dust sleeps quietly under 
the sod, but whose example and whose 
patriotism and whose wisdom will live 
till long after the rails of the Pennsyl- 
vania System shall have deteriorated 
into rust and dust, and gone into the 
limbo of things that were. 

I shall quote what James Wilson said. 
He did not say this on the stump. He 
was not in ward 3 haranguing the crowd 
and saying “Come on boys and let us 
do this“; he was not speaking in a 
small meeting somewhere to see how 
many members of the club would take 
the oath to go down the line for what 
the boss told them to do, but he said 
this in the Constitutional Convention 
at Philadelphia. Says Mr. Wilson: 

It would be very hard and disagreeable 
for the same persons at the same time to 
vote for representatives in the State legis- 
lature and to be excluded from a vote for 
those in the National Legislature. 


In other words, he knew that the 
wise thing to do was to make a single 
qualification for Representatives in the 
Congress and representatives in the 
State legislature; and that is what the 
Convention did. They heard James 
Wilson and they heeded James Wilson, 
ever though some persons from Penn- 
sylvania now neither hear him nor heed 
him. 

This statement of Mr. Wilson was 
made while the motion of Gouverneur 
Morris, of New York, was pending. Mr. 
Morris was a distinguished, able, and 
capable man, but he had a tendency 
toward the reactionary or conservative 
view of things. In these days he would 
not be classed as what is called a liberal. 
Of course this is a liberal measure— 
very liberal with the Constitution. Just 
give a piece of it away every time 4 
voters come and ask that it be done, 
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when 15 or 20 persons who can vote 
and are willing to vote can get together 
and induce somebody to offer a bill or 
a constitutional amendment. Of course, 
the sponsors may forget it as soon as 
they offer it, but they will respond and 
say, “Oh, yes; we are for you; we are 
liberal.” Yes; they are liberal with 
everybody’s money, liberal with every- 
body’s time, liberal with the Constitu- 
tion, and liberal with everything ex- 
cept what affects them. 

This statement was made by Mr. Wil- 
son while the Convention was considering 
the contention of Gouverneur Morris, of 
New York, that the States should not be 
permitted to fix the qualifications of 
voters, but that such qualifications 
should be fixed by the Constitution. 
That was the issue. It was clear-cut; 
it was debated: it centered on that iden- 
tical point at the very threshold of the 
Constitution. Gouverneur Morris made 
the matter very clear, as he was capable 
of doing. j 

He argued against the adoption of 
article I, section 2, which is the section 
and article we are talking about, which 
gives the States the right to fix the 
qualifications. This is how Madison re- 
ported the argument of Gouverneur 
Morris: 

Another objection against the clause as 
it stands is that it makes the qualifications 
of the National Legislature dependent upon 
the will of the States, which he thought not 
proper. 


That was Gouyerneur Morris opposing 
this provision in the Constitution. He 
knew what it meant. He knew what cen- 
tered in that one clause and nowhere 
else in the Constitution was a standard 
by which qualifications of electors for 
Members of the Congress were deter- 
mined. I know there are Senators who 
say, “Oh, no; that is not the place. Go 
to another clause of the Constitution 
where there is a general provision that 
must govern.” How can a general, neb- 
ulous sort of a clause govern an explicit, 
plain, unequivocal, direct statement on 
that particular point and no other 
point? When we are considering a par- 
ticular point, an individual matter, the 
provisions relating to it govern, and not 
a general, flamboyant, campaign-speak- 
ing sort of a clause. 

There was the whole issue in the Con- 
vention. Gouverneur Morris was ar- 
guing against section 2 of article I, and 
his argument was that it should be 
changed because it made the qualifica- 
tions of members of the National Legis- 
lature dependent upon the will of the 
States. The Constitutional Convention 
heard Gouverneur Morris’ argument, but 
rejected it. Poor old Gouverneur! He 
understood what he was trying to do, 
but some of the Senators here now know 
so much more clearly than Gouverneur 
Morris what he did not try to do, 

It would be a joy to witness that Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia, 
if we could introduce into it some of the 
Senators who advance some of these 
wild-eyed, flamboyant, fantastic, muci- 
laginous propositions. I should like to 
see them sitting by the side of Benjamin 
Franklin, or James Madison, or Alexan- 
der Hamilton. Would it not be inter- 
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esting to see one of them put his arm 
around Benjamin Franklin and say, 
“Ben, we are going to have a ward meet- 
ing out here tonight, and we would be 
glad if you would come.” Do you know 
what old Ben would say to them? I 
know, but I cannot say it, under the 
Rules of the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, let us see what the Con- 
stitution makers had in mind. It is a 
familiar rule of construction that lan- 
guage contained in a legal or legislative 
document of any kind is to be given the 
meaning and the understanding and the 
definition that would be applied to the 
language at the time of the adoption of 
the particular document or the particu- 
lar piece of legislation. So the Consti- 
tution of the United States speaks as of 
the date and the time of its adoption. 

What was the condition of the 13 
States as to voting? Where was the 
power, under the organization of the 
States, to select representatives in the 
State legislatures, and State officers? 
It was somewhere; it was not just a 
nebulous cloud floating around. It had 
a ledgment somewhere, and that lodg- 
ment was in each individual State. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and even prior to the Articles of 
Confederation, each State of the original 
galaxy of States had the unqualified, the 
unlimited, the unweakened power and 
authority to lay down the standards as 
to how its public servants should be 
chosen, both in the administrative end 
of the Government and in the legisla- 
ture. No one could question that. I 
assume no Senator will now question that 
right and that power. Every State has 
the unlimited and unquestioned power to 
decide the qualifications or the condi- 
tions or the restrictions or the limita- 
tions upon those who should vote in that 
State for public officers. 

Let us see what happened. Was that 
changed by the Constitution of the 
United States? No. I turn to amend- 
ment No. 10 of the Constitution. Sena- 
tors should read that amendment at 
stated periods. I know many take pills 
at certain periods, many take vitamins 
every morning or afternoon, they put a 
plaster on their back when they get 
rheumatism at certain times, and that is 
fine; it is good for their physical system; 
but for their mental system, for their 
intellectual system, for their ethical sys- 
tem, for the condition of their character 
it is good to take a few lessons and to look 
back over the years now and then, 

Amendment No. 10 was adopted in 
the first Congress after the convention. 
It will be remembered that Virginia re- 
luctantly adhered to the Constitution. 
The votes necessary for ratification were 
secured only by the tacit agreement that 
an effort would be made in the first ses- 
sion of the Congress to secure the adop- 
tion of what subsequently became known 
as the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments. Through that agreement the 
votes were secured and Virginia voted for 
ratification. So the tenth amendment is 
practically contemporaneous with the 
Constitution; it is practically a part of 
the original instrument. I quote: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
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by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


So those rights which the States 
possessed prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution still inhere in them unless 
the Constitution of the United States 
somewhere has prohibited or modified 
those powers. I challenge any Senator 
to show that section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution has ever been modified, or 
until the pending bill was presented, 
when any effort was ever made to modify 
it by statute or otherwise. So the power 
the States had originally still inheres in 
them, : 

Now let us see what the Convention 
knew at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution about the practices in the 
various States. I call to the minds of 
Senators the fact that when the Conven- 
tion adopted this provision it knew that. 
already, at that time, many of the States 
had requirements for. voting which de- 
manded the payment of property taxes 
before citizens could vote. Other States 
required the possession of land in the 
form of freeholds. Others required that 
if one did not have any land he must 
have an estate of so many pounds. 
Those were requirements, antecedent to 
the right to vote, and when the Consti- 
tution was adopted and the language I 
have quoted was incorporated in it, the 
makers of the Constitution knew what 
it meant. They lived in the respective 
States, they came from all the States 
they represented, they were not ignorant 
men; they knew what were the require- 
ments in their respective States with ref- 
erence to voting. Many of them had 
helped to make the structure of those 
States. So when they sat in the Consti- 
tutional Convention and wrote this docu- 
ment, and put that language into it, 
they were conscious, they had not nega- 
tive knowledge, but positive knowledge, 
that many of the States had already on 
their statute books and in their consti- 
tutions requirements as to the owner- 
ship of property, the payment of taxes, 
or the holding of real estate. They al- 
ready knew that those things were in 
the Constitution and statutes of the 
States. So when they adopted section 2 
of article I, they meant identically what 
they knew, that in Virginia or in Penn- 
sylvania, if a man presented himself as 
a voter for a Member of Congress, he 
was required to have the same qualifica- 
tions that obtained in his State. If a 
State’s requirement was that he must 
own land, then he could not vote for a 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States unless he owned land. If 
the requirement of the State was that he 
should have 50 pounds in money before 
he could vote for a member of the legis- 
lature, then he had to have 50 pounds of 
an estate in order to vote for a Mem- 
ber of Congress. If the requirement of 
the State was that he must pay a prop- 
erty tax in some required amount be- 
fore he could vote for a member of the 
legislature of the State, under this con- 
stitutional provision he had to observe 
the same requisite and the same quali- 
fication that obtained in the case of the 
State. 

I regret that some Senators are not 
present, I want to remind some of 
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them furthermore of the things that 
transpired at that particular time. I 
want to point out some of the States 
that had voting requirements at the time 
the Constitutional Convention adopted 
this provision. 

New Hampshire, good old New Hamp- 
shire, had a poll-tax requirement at 
the time the Federal Constitution was 
adopted. I think New Hampshire 
adopted its State constitution in 1784. 
The members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, when they wrote this language, 
had before them, of course, the various 
constitutions of the several States, as I 
have heretofore suggested. They knew, 
they had in their consciousness the fact 
that New Hampshire as early as 1784 
had in its coristitution a requirement for 
the payment of a poll tax, so that when 
the Federal Constitution, written in 

-1787, had inserted in it the language of 

section 2 of article I, its framers knew 
that at that very moment New Hamp- 
shire had a poll-tax requirement which 
authorized the election officers of that 
State to insist that every man who voted 
for Representative in Congress must 
possess the qualification of havihg paid 
his poll tax. 

Massachusetts is a great old Common- 
wealth. It has performed nobly in the 
history of the Republic. It had a gal- 
lant career in the days of the Colonies 
and a brilliant record in the War of the 
Revolution. I do not decry public char- 
acters or States because they believe 
contrary to what I believe. I hope the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts will not leave the Chamber. I 
want him to be advised that in 1780 
Massachusetts in its constitution re- 
quired that before a citizen could vote 
he had to possess a freehold, he had to 
own land. 

The Constitution of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts was adopted in 1780. I as- 
sume it was still the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts when the Constitutional Con- 
vention adopted section 2 of article I, 
which said, in effect, that the provision 
contained in the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution, whether we like it or do not, shall 
be respected, because the framers wanted 
to leave to the people of the States the 
matter of determining the qualifications 
of voters for Representatives in Con- 
gress. Massachusetts is not to be re- 
flected upon because of that provision in 
its constitution. The people of Massa- 
chusetts were simply exercising their 
constitutional and their sovereign right 
to have the kind of government which 
they desired, and to provide for voters 
the requirements which they sanctioned. 
They were not asking Congress to tell 
them what to do. Massachusetts is a 
wise old State. Massachusetts is an in- 
tellectual State. Massachusetts is a lit- 
erary State. Its people did not wait to 
be told by some politician in Washing- 
ton, egged on by the necessity of gather- 
ing in each straggling voter, how they 
should write their constitution, how they 
should set up standards for those who 
vote. The Constitutional Convention in 
1787 knew what had been happening in 
Massachusetts. 

I come now to New York. I am glad 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MEAD] 
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is present, I want him to listen to what 
I am about to say. I have no hope that 
Marcantonio will hear it or that MARCAN- 
TONIO will pay any attention to it if he 
does hear it, but I know that the Senator 
from New York is an earnest, sincere, and 
able representative of his people, and I 
feel sure that he wants to know the 
truth. I have so felt all the years I have 
served with him in the House and in the 
Senate. It may be that the Senator has 
not reflected on these facts. 

The State of New York in 1777, during 
the fires of the Revolution, while Wash- 
ington's armies and the British armies 
were struggling in that cataclysmic con- 
flict, had time to place a requirement in 
its constitution, that a voter had to have 
a freehold, he had to own land as a quali- 
fication for voting. Who determined 
that? The people of New York deter- 
mined it under their own authority and 
under their own constitution. They did 
not come to Washington and ask the 
Congress to prescribe their standards. I 
regret to see the Senator from New York 
now coming to Washington and asking 
that Congress legislate for his State of 
New York and for some of the other 
States. Of course, his main objective 
is not New York. Of course, the votes 
are in New York, but the victims are in 
some other place. The votes are in New 
York, but the victims are beyond its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I want it to go down in 
this solemn record that New York in 
1777 required as a condition for a man 
to vote that he be either a freeholder 
or a taxpayer of New York or Albany, 
If he did not have any land, and lived in 
the city, he had to be a taxpayer, yes, a 
property taxpayer; not the payer of a 
trifling dollar and a quarter or one dollar 
in the form of a poll tax, but he must pay 
tax on property. That was the provision 
in the New York Constitution, and that 
was New York’s business. New York had 
a perfect right to abolish that provision 
whenever it got in the frame of mind 
which justified it in so doing. The other 
States of the Union have the same right 
as New York. They have the same right 
to abolish the poll-tax provision or 
change it or modify it when they feel 
justified in so doing. New York did not 
ask Washington to wipe the provision off 
the books of New York, The people of 
New York did it themselves. Other 
States in the Union, if not punished, if 
not coerced, if not browbeaten, if not 
discriminated against, if not isolated, if 
the proposal is not brought out every 
4 years or every 2 years, just before 
the election, and chased around the Sen- 
ate Chamber in order to make a holiday 
for candidates in other States, will in the 
course of time abolish the poll-tax re- 
quirement. Personally, I have no at- 
tachment to the poll tax, as such. When 
it was submitted originally in my State, 
I voted against the levying of a poll tax. 

That is not the question before the 
Senate, Mr. President. The question is, 
Where is the authority to determine qual- 
ifications under the Constitution? That 
is what we are fighting for. We are fight- 
ing to maintain the integrity of the States 
under the Constitution. We are fighting 
to maintain the right and the freedom 
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of the several commonwealths in the 
future to do just what many of the other 
States have done in the past. If it was 
right for them to do it in the past ac- 
cording to their own motions and accord- 
ing to their own standards, why is it not 
right for us in the years to come to con- 
sult our own will and our own pleasure, 
without the stimulating influence of gen- 
tlemen who want to reform us and im- 
prove us and modify us and adjust us to 
their way of thinking? 

The Spanish inquisition was a system 
under which certain of the Spanish au- 
thorities wished to modernize all those 
who did not agree with them. They 
wanted to instill high and mighty pur- 
poses in the minds of all those who did 
not agree with them. So they put the 
victims on the rack, and tightened it up, 
and pulled their ears, and twisted their 
noses, and punished their toes. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of po- 
litical inquisition under which we are put. 
Because some State in the Union, such 
as my own State of Texas, does not con- 
duct its affairs as the State of New York 
thinks it should conduct them, these cru- 
saders, these Sir Galahads, mount their 
steeds and come down into Texas to 
modify us, and to Christianize us, and to 
liberalize us, and to modernize us, and 
to intelligence-ize us. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, we do not think it is 
right. We do not think it is just. We 
do not think it is in accordance with the 
proper concept of the Constitution and 
the traditional political equality of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I am sure the Senator 
from Texas did not desire to leave the 
impression that this bill affects only the 
eight States in which payment of a poll 
tax is now required as a prerequisite to 
exercising the right of suffrage. Of 
course, if the United States has the right 
to say that a State cannot levy a poll tax, 
the United States has the right to pre- 
scribe any rule or regulation affecting 
the election of Federal officials. Where- 
as today the victim on the rack might 
be Texas, tomorrow it might be any other 
State. We would have a Federal clerk 
presiding over the enforcement of a Fed- 
eral law, to be enforced, if necessary, at 
the point of a Federal bayonet. Such a 
system could eventually eliminate the 
States as subdivisions of government, 
and could vest in the centralized Govern- 
ment in Washington not only the power 
to prescribe the rights and qualifications 
of a voter but the power to count those 
votes. When that day comes, democracy 
will, indeed, be dead in this country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia. Of 
course he is correct. IH the Congress has 
the power by statute to prescribe a quali- 
fication with respect to whether a voter 
shall pay a poll tax or shall not pay one, 
although the payment of a poll tax is 
required by State law, the Congress then 
has the power to prescribe any other 
qualification. If the Congress desired 
to do so, it could prescribe as a qualifica- 
tion that no one under 25 years of age 
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should vote, notwithstanding the gener- 
ally recognized rule that voters shall be 
21 years of age. The Congress could re- 
quire that no State should impose a lit- 
eracy test as to voting. If the Congress 
should see fit to do so, it could bolish 
the registration systems in the States, or 
could provide that the States should have 
certain kinds of registration certificates. 

I wish to say to Senators on the other 
Side of the aisle, as has been suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
that if the Congress can prescribe the 
qualifications of voters in the several 
States, and if there is a great centralized 
government in Washington possessing 
the military authority and the power to 
enforce throughout the States the quali- 
fications the Congress may set, it is con- 
ceivable that sooner or later there might 
be a government absolutely dictating at 
the point of the sword to the govern- 
ments in the States and the centralized 
Government itself in Washington. 

Let me tell Senators that, to my mind, 
the Senate of the United States, the 
forum in which I am now speaking, so 
long as we keep it clean, so long as we 
keep it in the good graces and in the 
honest esteem and in the high respect of 
the people of the United States, is the 
stronghold and the citadel of the liber- 
ties and the freedom of the people of the 
United States. But whenever the people 
of the United States come to believe that 
the Senate is merely a political club, a 
social gathering, whenever they come to 
believe that the Senate of the United 
States is indifferent to the maintenance 
of the Constitution—and when I say 
“maintenance of the Constitution,” I 
mean not alone maintenance of its forms, 
but mainteriance of its spirit and main- 
tenance of its great power, inherent in 
our conception of the Constitution in the 
Government—whenever the people fail 
to hold us in that high esteem, the func- 
tion of the Senate will decline, and the 
great service it can render to the people 
of the United States will shrivel into in- 
significant proportions. I thank the emi- 
nent junior Senator from Georgia for 
recalling and directing my attention spe- 
cifically to that particular aspect of the 
matter. 

I plead today with Senators to respect 
the Constitution. If there is any doubt 
about a constitutional clause, let us give 
that old instrument the benefit of it. We 
have our criminal courts. In every 
criminal court in the land the doctrine 
is that one who is charged with violation 
of high and solemn statutes—a criminal, 
or perhaps a culprit—must be given the 
benefit of the doubt. Why cannot the 
old Constitution be given the benefit of 
the doubt? For 150 years it has never 
been questioned that article I, section 2, 
of the Constitution means what it says, 
and means what we construe it to say. 
All througn the reconstruction debates, 
Mr. President, when passion ran high, 
when the waves of passion enveloped the 
Senate, when the fire of prejudice flowed 
through the Chambers of this Capitol, 
and embraced the House of Representa- 
tives, when passionate political consid- 
erations dominated these two Chambers, 
never once in any of the debates over any 
of those measures was it pretended that 
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Congress had the power to fix the qualifi- 
cations, except that on one occasion 
Charles Sumner suggested that the 
States could not refuse to allow colored 
people to vote, but he said that otherwise 
the States had the power to prescribe the 
qualifications for voting. But Mr. Sum- 
ner’s was the lone voice. A little later, I 
shall refer briefly to some of those de- 
bates, and shall show what Members of 
the Congress said and what they 
thought, 

Mr. President, these were not the only 
States which had requirements as to 
voting when the convention was in ses- 
sion. What about the good old State of 
New Jersey, whose soil, and the snows 
upon that soil, were stained by the blood 
of Washington’s soldiers as they trod 
across it inthe bitter rigors of winter on 
their way to Valley Forge? What did 
New Jersey do about it? New Jersey was 
a free and sovereign State before the 
Constitution was adopted. It had an 
existence. It had a life. It had a con- 
science, and an intelligence. In 1776 
New Jersey adopted a requirement that 
a man, in order to vote, should possess 
an estate of £50. That was not Congress 
speaking. That was the people of New 
Jersey. That was the law of New Jersey 
at the time the Constitution was adopted. 

The makers of the Constitution had 
in mind that New Jersey had that sort 
of a law, and they placed in the Con- 
stitution ‘section 2 of article I, which 
provided that in the future, as in the 
past, New Jersey should determine the 
qualifications of the electors in that 
State. 

I have already referred to Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1776 Pennsylvania had a re- 
quirement that before a man could vote 
for a member of the legislature he must 
have paid a tax. He must have been a 
taxpayer. I assume that means a prop- 
erty taxpayer. James Wilson, who spoke 
for Pennsylvania in the Constitutional 
Convention, knew what his State had 
done. He knew what was on the statute 
books, so he pointed out in the debate 
that there must be a single standard of 
qualification, and that the qualification 
should be that prescribed by the State 
for the most numerous branch of the 
legislature. 

The good old State of Maryland, rich 
in tradition, and near the very gates of 
the Capital, required that a voter for a 
member of the State legislature should 
be a freeholder of 50 acres of land or 
the possessor of £50. That was the 
Maryland requirement at the time the 
Convention was considering this provi- 
sion. Maryland provided that no one 
could vote in Maryland for a member of 
the legislature unless he owned at least 
50 acres of land or had £50 in money. 
That fact was known to the makers of 
the Constitution. They had it in mind 
when they adopted section 2 of article I. 

Mr. President, how can we avoid these 
historical incidents? How can we now, 
for the sake of expediency, violate a great 
fundamental canon of the Constitution 
simply for the temporary purpose of 
gathering a few votes? I remind Sen- 
ators—if there be such—who are in- 
terested in garnering a few votes that 
their reward will be temporary. The 
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same groups will come to them again 
and again, if they accede to their de- 
mands in this instance, and when this 
incident shall have passed into history 
they will be back knocking at the doors 
of Senators and saying, “Here is another 
measure, Senator, that we demand that 
you procure for us,” or “Here is another 
measure, Senator, that we demand that 
you defeat for us.” 

Let me say to Senators that they had 
better enjoy this thing while they can. 
It is simply a forerunner. When Sen- 
ators once hold out their arms to be 
shackled by special groups, or put their 
necks into the yoke of servitude, when 
they allow themselves to be embraced by 
these fair-speaking special groups of 
voters, they are surrendering their free- 
dom as Senators. They are surrender- 
ing the freedom of their States. They 
are surrendering their own proper func- 
tions and duties as servants, not of a 
group, but of all the people—not servants 
of their States alone, but of every man 
and woman in the United States. Mr. 
President, I am proud of my own Com- 
monwealth, but I believe that Members 
of this body should represent not only 
their own States but, in a more lofty 
sense, the people of the entire United 
States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BanKuHEAD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I apprehended that 
the Senator did not intend to continue 
with his historical discussion of the con- 
ditions with respect to voting in the sev- 
eral States at the time the Constitution 
was ratified. I should like to point out 
that in my own State of Georgia, in the 
days when it was a Crown colony, a poll 
tax of 2 shillings and 6 pence was re- 
quired of any voter before he could vote 
for a representative in the Colonial As- 
sembly. The poll tax has been in exist- 
ence in my State from colonial days. It 
was in the first Constitution,in 1777. We 
were accepted into the Union when the 
Constitution was ratified without any 
question being raised as to the poll tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Some of the Sena- 
tors who are pushing this bill were not 
present at that time, however. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true. But 
some able men were there who knew what 
the Constitution meant. 

I was about to point out some further 
history of the movement. In the trying 
reconstruction days, when we had our 
reconstruction legislature, composed, to 
the extent of 85 or 90 percent, of those 
who had recently been liberated from 
slavery, the poll tax was placed in the 
State constitution of 1867, and has con- 
tinued to this day in our State constitu- 
tion. I do not favor the poll tax as a 
method of raising revenue. I think it is 
outmoded, but it should be abolished by 
the States. It cannot be reached in this 
unconstitutional manner. 

The Senator was speaking of where this 
movement had originated. I have made 
@ little study of the history of the move- 
ment to abolish the poll tax. So far as 
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I am able to determine, the first time it 
was ever seriously contended by any liv- 
ing human being that a State poll tax 
could be abolished by a simple statute 
enacted by Congress was in the platform 
of the Communist Party in either 1924 
or 1928. So far as I am advised, no per- 
son had ever seriously contended that a 
poll tax could be abolished by statute 
until the Communist Party espoused that 
principle in its platform in either 1924 
or 1928; I am not sure which year. 

I was impressed by reading a news- 
paper article to the effect that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York had 
stated that whether or not the effort to 
cram this bill down our throats was suc- 
cessful, he thought it would help in plac- 
ing such a plank in the platforms of the 
national political parties this year. If 
such a plank is adopted, it will mean that 
that much of the original platform of the 
Communist Party has been adopted by 
the party which might include it as a 
plank this year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. I was about to refer to 
the record of Georgia. I had not reached 
that point in the list. At the time of 
the Constitutional Convention Georgia 
had a law prescribing the qualifications 
of voters. Before I come to Georgia, let 
me say that the makers of the Consti- 
tution had before them the case of North 
Carolina. By the act of 1776 it was pro- 
vided that a voter should be a freeholder 
or a taxpayer. The Constitution makers 
knew, when they wrote section 2 of article 
I, that that was the requirement in North 
Carolina; and they meant by section 2 
of article I that North Carolina would 
continue to have that power and author- 
ity. South Carolina and Georgia had 
similar requirements for voting in their 
State constitutions. I am glad that the 
Senator from Georgia pointed out that 
in the case of Georgia there was a poll 
tax coming down from the days of the 
Crown colony. 

Any Senator who wishes to verify these 
statements as to poll taxes and other 
taxes in various States can obtain a copy 
of the report on the bill containing the 
minority views. On the last pages of the 
report he will find a tabulation showing 
the various States and the requirements 
which they imposed. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake 
to follow through with all the various 
States that have had these requirements, 
It seems to me that I have supplied a suf- 
ficient number to convince any Senator 
that the makers of the Constitution were 
not ignorant of these provisions, but that 
they were cognizant of them, and that, 
in the writing of what they knew about 
the qualificational requirements in the 
various States, they deliberately adopted 
the language set forth in section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, what does this bill un- 
dertake to do? I wish to read various 
portions of it. The bill is a proposed 
statute. It is not a constitution. The 
bill has never been adopted by the people 
of the United States in conventions 
called for the purpose of amending the 
Constitution, The people of the country 
can originate amendments to the Con- 
stitution. They do not have to wait un- 
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til Congress submits a constitutional 
amendment. The Constitution provides 
methods by which the people themselves 
may initiate amendments to the Con- 
stitution, H. R. 7 is a bill. It ought to 
be entitled “A bill to repeal section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution.” That 
would be speaking the truth. That would 
be frank, That would be candor. That 
would be courage. That would be plain 
common sense. That would be telling 
the truth. But now, what does it do? 
It does not do that. It tries to climb 
upon your back porch while you are 
sitting out on the front porch watching 
the cars go by. 

I invite Senators to listen to the fol- 
lowing language of this proposed act: 

That the requirement that a poll tax be 
paid as a prerequisite to voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections 
for President, Vice President, electors for 
President or Vice President, or the Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
is not and shall not be deemed a qualifica- 
tion of voters or electors yoting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections 
for said officers, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, but is and shall be deemed an 
interference with the manner of holding 
primaries and other elections for said na- 
tional officers and a tax upon the right or 
privilege of voting for said national officers. 


Mr. President, this is a palpable at- 
tempt by statute to say what certain pro- 
visions of the Constitution mean, If 
this Congress or any other Congress can, 
by legislative edict, say what a clause 
in the Constitution means or does not 
mean, then it can.take over the Consti- 
tution entirely, and at any time we can 
say that the tenth amendment does not 
mean what it says, but we can say by 
statute it means something else. If we 
can construe the Constitution by an act 
of Congress, and determine that it means 
something contrary to its plain implica- 
tion, then we can wipe out the Constitu- 
tion by attacking one clause today, by 
attacking another clause tomorrow, or 
by striking down some other provision 
next week or next month, and thereby 
absolutely strike down the Constitution 
and the things it guarantees, 

Congress is not a court for the purpose 
of construing the meaning of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, In the proc- 
ess of adopting legislation we, of course, 
have to determine in our own minds what 
we think is our power. We ought never 
to transcend the power which we think 
we possess, because, after all, the final 
authority for determining what the Con- 
stitution means is the judicial branch of 
the Government. If the judicial branch 
of the Government decides that the lan- 
guage means something which we do not 
want it to mean, then it is our duty to 
have the Constitution amended, not by 
statute, but by a constitutional amend- 
ment, so that it will mean what we want 
it to mean. We cannot do that by a 
statute, If we could, we could turn to 
another part of the Constitution which 
says, when vacancies happen in the rep- 
resentation from any State, the executive 
authority thereof shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies,” and contend 
that the language shall not be construed 
to mean issuing writs of election until 2 
years thereafter. 
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It is true that that is an extreme case 
of exaggeration, but it is necessary to 
give an extreme example of exaggeration 
in order to convey the point to reluctant 
minds which shy at each passing shadow 
as a horse shies at a dog under a bridge. 
No, Mr. President, we cannot change 
the Constitution by statute. 

What does the bill provide? It pro- 
vides that the prerequisite of a poll tax 
for voting or registering to vote shall 
not be held to be a qualification, when 
everyone knows that it is a qualification. 
It was a qualification in the 13 States 
before the Constitution was adopted. It 
was held to be a qualification by the men 
who wrote the Constitution. Yet, some- 
one now comes along and says that those 
old men and young men in the Conven- 
tion did not know what they were talk- 
ing about, that the qualification does not 
now exist at all; and that those men 
merely thought it was a qualification. 

The men who organized the 13 States 
had those provisions as to qualifications 
in their State constitutions, but by this 
bill we would in effect say, We are 
sorry for those old fellows; they are 
outmoded; they are not modern; they 
are not liberal. They did not know 
what qualifications were. It has been 
150 years since they lived, and they could 
not have known what qualifications 
were.” So we moderns, we liberals, 
come along and say that a qualification 
is not a qualification, that a horse is not 
a horse but is a zebra. 

We are all familiar with the picture 
which has the inscription underneath, 
“This is a horse,” or “This is a cow.” 
The name underneath the picture does 
not determine whether it is a horse or 
not a horse, a cow or not a cow. If it 
is a horse we know the characteristics of 
a horse. If it is a cow we know its 
characteristics. We know whether it 
is a horse or a cow not by what is written 
under the picture, but by the picture of 
the animal itself. In this case the Con- 
stitution of the United States sets forth 
where the power resides. We cannot 
take it away by a little statutory en- 
actment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Texas is making a powerful argument 
on the constitutional question which is 
here involved. I know the Constitution 
of the United States is no longer very 
popular in some quarters, but I think 
Senators should hear this debate. I 
therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it shall not be 
invoked against me in making another 
speech, I will give consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be not counted against the 
Senator’s speech. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right 
to object, I also think the Senator from 
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Texas is making a very fine constitu- 
tional argument; but I believe that the 
rules of the Senate should prevail, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Senator 
from Texas is making the speech, or that 
any other Senator may be making it. 
If the rules should intervene—— 

Mr, CONNALLY. I do not yield any 
further, Mr. President. e 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this is 
the first time, to my knowledge, that the 
question has been raised here in more 
than a year. Of course, if the Senator 
from Utah wishes to be captious about it, 
I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Certainly a Senator 
should not be called captious when he 
merely asks that the rules of the Senate 
prevail regardless of who is making a 
speech. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senate has cer- 
tain rules that are never invoked except 
on certain occasions, and this seems to 
be one of those bills on which the rule 
is invoked. The point of no quorum is 
made here time after time, and, except 
when some sectional measure of this 
kind is before the Senate, the question 
raised by the Senator from Utah is not 
raised at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not having been a 
Member of the Senate so long as my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia, I do not 
know when the Senate rules are invoked 
and when they are not; but my idea of 
rules is that they should prevail at all 
times. What is the use of having rules 
if they are invoked at times and at other 
times thrown out the window? All I ask 
is that we proceed under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The absence of a 
quorum has been suggested in the Senate 
time after time since the Senator from 
Utah has been a Member of this body 
during the course of discussion by Sena- 
tors, and no question of the rule has been 
raised about the Senator speaking losing 
the ficor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I withdraw my ob- 
jection, Mr. President, if that is the way 
the Senate is to carry on. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
Chair will announce that the hour of 
2 o’clock having arrived and there being 
no unfinished business, the consideration 
of the pending bill, under the precedents 
of the Senate, will continue. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, un- 
der the situation I will not ask that the 
roll be called. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I withdraw my ob- 
jection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk vill call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
bames: 


Aiken Brooks Connally 
Austin Buck Cordon 
Bailey Bushfield Danaher 
Ball Butler Davis 
Bankhead Byrd Downey 
Barkley Capper Eastiand 
Bilbo Caraway Ellender 
Brewster Chavez Ferguson 
Bridges Clark, Mo. George 
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Gerry Maloney Smith 
Gillette Maybank Stewart 
Gurney Mead Thomas, Idaho 
Hatch Millikin Thomas, Okla. 
Hawkes Murdock Tunnell 
Hayden Murray Tydings 

Hili Nye Vandenberg 
Jackson O'Mahoney Wagner 
Johnson, Colo. Overton Walsh, Mass. 
La Follette Radcliffe Walsh, N. J. 
Langer ed Weeks 
McCarran Reynolds Wheeler 
McClellan bertson Wherry 
McFarland Russell White 
McKellar Shipstead Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope no other Senator will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I have no disposi- 
tion whatever to consume any time in 
useless motions and quorum calls. I 
think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], however, was trying to give the 
Senator from Texas a few minutes of 
rest, and that his suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum was not made with any 
purpose of causing delay or obstruction. 
The Senator from Texas has had no 
lunch, no nourishment. 

Mr. President, I think I have already 
adequately pointed out the provisions in 
the various State constitutions with re- 
gard to qualifications for voting which 
existed prior to the Convention of 1787, 
and, furthermore, what was in the minds 
of the makers of the Constitution of 
1787, when they adopted section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution. But Mr. 
President, there are advocates of the 
pending measure who base their support 
of it upon section 4 of article I, which 
refers to an altogether different matter. 
Some Senators in their anxiety to twist 
and expand the terms of the Constitu- 
tion so that it may fit their minds and 
their wishes, insist, not with the fire of 
conviction, but with a timorous argu- 
ment, the product of exigency, the pro- 
duct of timeservingness, that section 4 
of article I of the Constitution author- 
izes the enactment of the pending bill. 
It is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof— 


There is nothing so far that authorizes 
anything. 
But the Congress may at any time by law 


make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators. 


Mr. President, such an absolutely ridic- 
ulous contention has but to be referred to 
in order to dispel it and erase it, for the 
simple reason that section 4 is a part 
of article I. Section 2, which precedes 
section 4, definitely vests the power to de- 
termine the qualifications of electors for 
Members of the House of Representatives 
in the several legislatures. Do Senators 
think that the members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention would have voted spe- 
cifically to adopt that provision, after 
full and genuine debate, and then two 
sections thereafter have completely nul- 
lified their action and destroyed it by 
inserting section 4? Some Senators 
claim to believe that because section 4 
states that the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter regulations with 
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respect to times, places, and manner— 
and that is all—it gives the Congress au- 
thority to fix qualifications, whereas the 
Constitutional Convention, when dealing 
with that question and that question 
alone when it was dealing with the great 
specific personal question of qualifica- 
tions, in section 2, set forth clearly what 
it had in mind, after the most full and 
complete debate in the Constitutional 
Convention itself. I say, Senators, that 
these generalizations about the times, 
places. and manner of holding elections 
have nothing on earth to do with the 
qualification of electors. 

Oh, but some Senator may say, “Well, 
that is simply the Senator from Texas 
talking.” But I have a better authority 
than the Senator from Texas. I have an 
authority as good as the Senator from 
New York [Mr Mean], and that is mak- 
ing a considerable statement. I have the 
authority of Joseph Story, author of the 
Commentaries upon the Constitution of 
the United States. Mr. Justice Story, 
who sat upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States, before he ascended to that 
high station had enjoyed great distinc- 
tion in the State from which he came, 
for legal learning. What does Mr. Jus- 
tice Story say? I have the volume before 
me in which his statement appears. It 
is true it is an old book. It is a little 
dusty. It is true it is not modern. It 
was not printed yesterday. It does not 
have all over it the smearing of so-called 
modern life. Some people would not call! 
it liberal enough. But, after all, while it 
is old, while it is musty, it comes down to 
us covered all over with the great char- 
acter, the great mind of Mr. Justice 
Story. Here is what Mr. Justice Story 
said in speaking of this clause of the 
Constitution: 

There is no pretense to say that the power 
of the National Government can be used so 
as to exclude any State from its share in the 
representation in Congress, nor can it be 
said with correctness— 


But, Mr. President, it can be said with 
error; it can be said by disregarding and 
misleading. But Mr. Justice Story said: 
nor can it be said with correctness that Con- 


gress can in any way alter the rights or qual- 
ifications of voters. 


Mr. President, I beg Senators to heed 
the words of Mr. Justice Story, rather 
than the petitions and demands which 
they receive through the mails from 
some of the little groups that pluck your 
coat and pull you aside, to whisper in 
your ear about what they will do for you 
or what they will do against you in the 
coming primaries or the general election 
unless you “bend the pregnant hinges of 
the knee” to their pretensions and to 
their claims. I choose the words of Mr. 
Justice Story rather than the flannel- 
mouthed pretensions of some of the 
groups that will desert you tomorrow 
whenever you desert the fealty you take 
to their cause. They will desert you on 
the next demand they make, unless you 
comply with it. When you enlist in their 
army, you do not enlist for 1 or 2 years. 
You enlist for the duration, and they will 
fix the duration. Whenever you bend 
the knee to these demanding groups; 
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whenever you surrender your own free- 
dom of mind and of action, you are sur- 
rendering it for all the years to come, 
because they will turn upon you with the 
dagger whenever you cease to do their 
bidding or whenever you cease to be 
obeisant to their commands. 

Mr. President, I have read what Mr. 
Justice Story said. I commend his words 
to all Members of the Senate. I shall 
not weary Senators by reading long and 
abstruse quotations from the lawbooks. 
There is plenty of law in the lawbooks, 
but what good does the law in the law- 
books do if a Senator does not observe it? 
It is written in the Constitution, on 
paper, but unless it is written upon the 
consciences of Senators, unless it is chis- 
eled upon the granite of their characters, 
the Constitution does not amount to 
much. We may write things upon a piece 
of parchment; we may have golden seals 
and great pinwheels of ribbons and seal- 
ing wax engraved in flaming letters of 
light, but, Mr. President, unless the 
things there written are fortified in the 
hearts, in-the consciences, and in the in- 
telligence of Senators, they are of no 
avail. 

Mr. President, I think this opinion of 
Mr. Justice Story and the observance of 
that principle by the Congress of the 
United States for 150 years, during which 
it was never attempted to invoke any 
such authority under article I, section 4, 
of the Constitution, should settle forever 

the pretense that there is any basis 
whatever in section 4 for the action 
which is proposed. 

But, Mr. President, there are those who 
advocate this bill who say that the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
aft\rds a basis upon which this political 
structure can be erected, that it forms a 
foundation upon which this attractive 
little establishment may be based, fiying 
the colors of a group, of a faction, of a 
handful of voters, against the welfare of 
all the people of the United States, 
When the fourteenth amendment was 
before the Congress it was drafted in its 
final form by a joint committee of the 
two Houses consisting of 15 members. 
Let me say, Mr. President, at the expense, 
Rerhaps, of reiteration, that at no time 
in all that bitter period of reconstruc- 
tion legislation, in all that nightmare of 
horrors for the people of my section of 
the Republic—people whose forefathers 
had shed their blood in the War of the 
Revolution, in the War of 1812, who had 
marched across the parched deserts of 
Mexico and planted their flag upon Cha- 
pultepec—at no time during the Recon- 
struction era, when men from that sec- 
tion, who had shed their own blood and 
spent their own wealth in support of their 
convictions, were humiliated and be- 
deviled and marched with bayonets 
plunging in their ribs, did any of those 
men, during all those dark Reconstruc- 
tion days, suffer from attack by any 
Northern Senator or any Northern Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives or 
anyone else in a proposal in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives that 
the fourteenth amendment gave any 
power or any sanction to the assertion 
by the Congress of the right to prescribe 
the qualifications of voters. 
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Mr. President, I am not relying upon 
backstairs comment for what I say. I 
am not relying upon things told me in 
the cloakroom. I am not relying upon 
petitions which may have been sent to me 
by the members of someone’s political 
club. I am speaking according to the 
record. I hold a part of it in my hand. 

Who were some of the men who con- 
stituted that committee of 15? The 
chairman of the Senate group was Sen- 
ator William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. 
I am sorry the Senators from Maine are 
not now present in the Chamber. What- 
ever the other Members of the Senate 
may do, I feel certain that the Senators 
from Maine will respect and revere the 
memory of William Pitt Fessenden, who 
was a Member of the Senate, and later 
was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Abraham Lincoln's administration. 
When Senator Fessenden became ill, the 
duties of the chairmanship fell to Jacob 
M. Howard, of Michigan. I regret that 
the senior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is not now present. I am 
glad to observe that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is pres- 
ent. However high may be the eminence 
of those two Senators today, I would re- 
mind them that in the past Michigan 
has had many other distinguished Sen- 
ators, some of whom were Democrats, 
and more of whom were Republicans. 
I commend to them what Howard of 
Michigan said, not in a campaign speech, 
not at a party caucus, but on the floor 
of the Senate itself. 

John Harris of New York was a mem- 
ber of that committee. James W. 
Grimes, of Iowa, was also a member. 
Grimes of Iowa, voting against the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson, showed 
his courage and unshakable devotion 
to the Constitution. 

Reverdy Johnson of Maryland was a 
member of that committee. The name 
of Reverdy Johnson conjures up recol- 
lections of some ot the finest and noblest 
traditions of the Democratic Party. He 
was the lone Democratic member of this 
group of Senators. Reverdy Johnson 
was a great lawyer, a strong character, 
and an eloquent champion of any cause 
that enlisted his sympathy and support. 

Who were the members of the com- 
mittee from the House who framed the 
fourteenth amendment? Roscoe Conk- 
ling of New York was one of them. 
Whether anyone likes Roscoe Conkling, 
or whether he disagrees with him, he 
must admit that Roscoe Conkling was a 
strong, outstanding character. He was 
a great man, and a great lawyer. I 
never think of Roscoe Conkling with- 
out thinking of what he said to a com- 
mittee of, Republicans in 1884, when Mr. 
Blaine was a candidate for President of 
the United States. It will be remem- 
bered that Blaine and Conkling had 
their first feud while they were Members 
of the House of Representatives. It is 
related that Blaine offended Conkling 
by referring to him as having a turkey- 
gobbler strut. As the years went on, 
that passionate opposition to each other 
grew. Finally Conkling, misunder- 
standing the political temper of his 
people, and in a fit of anger against 
Garfield, resigned from the Senate, ex- 
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pecting that the Legislature of New 
York would reelect him, The Legisla- 
ture of New York did not reelect him, so 
he located in New York, where he en- 
joyed a large and very prosperous prac- 
tice. 

Finally the Republicans nominated 
Blaine for President of the United 
States. Conkling had been the absolute 
dictator of the politics of the State of 
New York. The leaders decided that 
unless they could get Conkling to speak 
out in at least two speeches they would 
lose the State of New York. So they 
appointed a committee to wait on Mr. 
Conkling. The committee waited upon 
him in his office. They laid before him 
the question. They said, “Senator, we 
implore you to make two speeches in 
behalf of Mr. Blaine, who is a candi- 
date for President.” He replied, Gen- 
tlemen, I am very sorry, but I am not in 
the criminal practice.” 

I relate that simply to illustrate the 
brilliance of his mind. I do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the statement, but 
I cite it to show that Conkling was a 
great and brilliant man. 

What other Members of the House 
were on that committee? There were 
George M. Boutwell, of Massachusetts; 
Henry T. Blow, of Missouri; and John 
A. Bingham, of Ohio. Bingham was 
the author of the first section of the 
fourteenth amendment. Also there 
were Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; E. B. 
Washburne, of Illinois, and others. 

What happened? They first consid- 
ered two separate resolutions, one for 
the first section and one for the second, 
but on final consideration they consoli- 
dated the two resolutions and presented 
them in the form of the fourteenth 
amendment. The first one was drafted 
by John Bingham. This is what Mr. 
Bingham said in presenting his first 
section. I want Senators to listen to 
what Bingham said, not what I say. 
He was one of the authors of the four- 
teenth amendment. If there be any 
Senator so easy of delusion, so anxious 
to be misled, as to believe that he can 
hang this bill on some point of the 
fourteenth amendment, let him answer 
what Bingham, who wrote the fourteenth 
amendment, said: 

This amendment takes from no State 
any right that ever pertained to it. The 
amendment does not give, as the section 
shows, the power to Congress of regulating 
suffrage in the several States. 


That is the language of one of the 
authors of the fourteenth amendment. 
That is what I fling into the faces of 
those who would now assert that they 
can find something in the fourteenth 
amendment upon which to hang their 
specious pretense of constitutionality 
for this bill. ’ 

That is not all. One section of the 
fourteenth amendment reduces the rep- 
resentation of the States in case they 
deny to any person the right of suffrage. 
The fourteenth amendment by its very 
terms shows that this bill is unconsti- 
tutional, because that amendment im- 
poses a penalty upon States which re- 
fuse to admit certain sections of their 
People to suffrage. It says to the States, 
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“You have authority, and have always 
had authority under the Constitution, 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters; 
but if you exercise that power so as to 
cut down the fair representation of your 
State, the Congress will, as a penalty, 
not seek to regulate your suffrage at all, 
but will take steps to cut down the num- 
ber of Representatives you may have in 
the Congress.” That is all the fourteenth 
amendment accomplishes in that re- 
spect. That is all it was intended to 
accomplish. Instead of furnishing sup- 
port for this bill, it is a reaffirmation 
and a confirmation of the fact that the 
States have the right to regulate their 
suffrage in any way they see fit. 

This is what Bingham said about the 
second section. This is the same Mr. 
Bingham, from the same State of Ohio, 
a Member of the same Congress. This is 
Bingham speaking. This is not Nick 
Nickonius, from the establishment on 
the corner, talking to his Representa- 
tive or Senator, or Nick Alessandro, with 
four votes in his pocket. This is Bing- 
ham, who wrote the fourteenth amend- 
ment, speaking: 

The second section excludes— 


What does “exclude” mean? Does it 
mean to take in? Does it mean to fold 
to one’s bosom? Does it mean to put 
in one’s pocket? “Exclude” means ex- 
clude. 

I hope newspapermen will not hesitate 
to print the truth about this bill. They 
are very handy with their pencils when 
some minor sensation occurs. But this 
is a great fundamental question which 
reaches every citizen of this Republic. 
I hope the press will give those of us 
who are resisting the bill a fair report 
before the country. We are standing 
here upon principle and fighting this 
thing on the basis of right and wrong. 
We are maintaining our rights under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We are trying to do so in a dignified, 
high-minded way. The people of the 
United States ought to know that unless 
the old Constitution is preserved—not 
a part of it, not sections of it, but all 
of it as it was written, until it is changed 
as the Constitution provides—their liber- 
ties and the liberties of their sons, their 
son’s sons, and their sons’ sons’ sons will 
be imperiled. 

Bingham said: : 

The second section excludes the conclu- 
sion that by the first section suffrage is 
subjected to congressional law. 


The authors of this amendment are 
telling the Congress and the country 
that under it there is no pretense to 
assert that Congress can regulate suf- 
frage in the States. 

In the Senate the matter was dis- 
cussed by Senator Howard. Senators in 
those days talked as they talk in these 
days. Some of them talked much more 
wisely than we sometimes hear Senators 
talk today. However, Senator Howard, 
of Michigan—I want the Senator from 
Michigan to remember that. Senator 
Howard took the place of Senator Fes- 
senden, who was ill. He discussed the 
first. section. Who ought to have 
known what this meant? Should not 
the men who wrote it have known? 
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Should not the men who thought of it, 
who met in a committee of 15, who voted, 
shaped, and designed it, have known 
what it meant? Or should it have been 
someone else who came fresh from a 
ward meeting and said, “We need a thou- 
sand votes, boys. All right, bring out 
the old Constitution and we will chisel 
off a piece of it.” [Laughter.] 

Here is what Senator Howard said on 
May 23, as appears at page 3165: 

The first section of the proposed amend- 
ment— 

Listen to this— 
does not give to either of these classes the 
privilege of voting. 


Do not tinker with suffrage. It does 
not say who shall vote and who shall not 
vote. I continue reading: 

The right of suffrage is not, in law, one 
of the privileges or immunities thus secured 
by the Constitution. It is merely the crea- 
ture of law. It has always been regarded 
in this country as a result of positive social 
law. 


That is what the Senator from Michi- 
gan said was meant by the fourteenth 
amendment. He said that it did not 
mean nor pretend to mean that it under- 
took to regulate the qualifications of the 
voters in the States. 

Senator Howard said something fur- 


ther. He was the chairman of the Sen- 
ate end of that committee. Here is 
what he said: 


This section does not recognize the au- 
thority of the United States over the ques- 
tion of suffrage in the several States at all. 


That is the language of Senator How- 
ard, of Michigan, who helped write the 
fourteenth amendment. 

I quote further: 

Nor does it recognize, much less secure, the 
right of suffrage to the colored race. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that this 
is not a colored and white fight at all. 


| In my State the regulation applies to 


white persons as well as colored. Many 
white people are indifferent to voting. 
Senators have talked about great sections 
of people being prevented from voting 
because they did not pay a poll tax. I 
ask them to consider their own States, 
and they will observe from the election 
returns, as compared with the census re- 
turns, that only a percentage of the 
voters, after ali, vote in some of the 
States. Why? Because of indifference; 
because voters are absent from home, or 
are engaged in doing something else. 
Some voters stay at home and take no 
interest in politics. I have heard per- 
sons brag, “I don’t take any interest in 
politics,” and they thought it was some- 
thing to be applauded. They thought 
they were high and mighty. They would 
say, “I do not approve of politics.” Of 
course, that kind of a citizen has no place 
in America, and should not be allowed to 
enjoy its blessings and benefits without 
asserting and exercising his responsibili- 
ties as a citizen. 

Allow me to return to Senator Howard. 
I think he should be consulted. I read 
further from his remarks: 

It leaves the right to regulate the elective 
franchise still with the States and does not 
meddle with that right. 
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That was Senator Howard speaking 
when he presented the fourteenth 
amendment. He said: 


It leaves the right to regulate the elective 
franchise still with the States— 


Which was an admission that it had 
always been in the power of the States. 
Nobody had ever amended it or brought 
it into dispute, and the fourteenth 
amendment did not change it. 

Senator Howard spoke a little while 
longer. He said: 

We know very well that the States retain 
the power which they have always possessed 
of regulating the right of suffrage. It is 
the theory of the Constitution— 


Meaning the theory of the Constitu- 
tion about leaving to the States the right 
to regulate suffrage. Some modern gen- 
tlemen, after taking a hypodermic of 
some kind of so-called liberalism, com- 
munism, politicalism, or some other sort 
of ism, do not believe that the statement 
of Senator Howard represented the 
theory of the Constitution. Senator 
Howard said that it was the theory of the 
Constitution. He was speaking at a time 
when he was surrounded by passion and 
prejudice, when the smoke and fire of 
that tremendous period would consume 
a weak and wobbly-kneed statesman, 
However, Howard was not influenced by 
the situation. He stood up and told the 
truth, He said what he meant, and he 
meant what he said. I repeat what How- 
ard said: 

We know very well that the States retain 
the power which they have always possessed— 


Always possessed— 
of regulating the right of suffrage. 


If they had always possessed it up until 
the fourteenth amendment was adopted, 
when was it changed? I challenge Sen- 
ators who are in favor of this bill to show 
where it was ever changed by the voice 
of the people of the United States. 
Where was the Constitution ever amend- 
ed under the constitutional forms which 
are required? Oh, it cannot be amended 
by whispers in a back room. The Con- 
stitution of the United States cannot be 
amended alone by wishful thinking. 
The Constitution makers knew that there 
were persons who would want to see the 
Constitution amended by such methods, 
and in effect they said, “Now, in order to 
overcome that, we shall prescribe how 
the Constitution shall be amended.” The 
amendment must be submitted by two- 
thirds of the two Houses of Congress, 
and then ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. Or, if the States wish to origi- 
nate amendments, they may do so by 
calling conventions in the various States, 
adopting proposed amendments, and re- 
quiring a national convention, and so 
forth, to consider the amendments, or 
submit the matter to Congress. 

I again revert to Senator Howard. He 
said: j 

It is the theory of the Constitution that 
that right has never been taken from them— 


That ts, the right of the States to con- 
trol suffrage. That is important. But 
the following is still more important: 

No endeavor has ever been made to take it 
from them— 
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Is not that important? Here was 
Howard drafting the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and saying that never theretofore 
had any effort been made anywhere in 
the Union to take the power of control- 
ling suffrage away from the States. He 
said that the fourteenth amendment did 
not pretend to do so and did not do so, 

I quote him further: 


And the theory of this whole amendment— 


Speaking of the fourteenth amend- 
ment— 
is to leave the power of regulating the suf- 
frage with the people or legislatures of the 
States and not to assume to regulate it by any 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


How could that language be made 
plainer? How could the English tongue 
fashion a sentence to convey more suc- 
cinctly and accurately a meaning that 
men can understand? If it were bla- 
zoned forth upon the market place it 
could not be plainer than Senator How- 
ard made it— 


and the theory of this whole amendment— 


I want Senators who are now absent to 
consider this. It is a bad habit for Sena- 
tors not to listen to the other side. When 
I used to practice law I always listened 
to my opponent because if I did not I 
knew he would probably defeat me, and 
he defeated me sometimes when I did 
listen. I think Senators ought to stay 
here and listen to both sides of this ques- 
tion. You cannot go out and stick your 
head in the sand, Mr. Senator. This rec- 
ord is going to be here, and you ought to 
want to know the truth, not a part of 
the truth, but all the truth. 

One more quotation from Senator 
Howard and I shall not refer to him 
further: 

And the theory of this whole amendment 
is to leave the power of regulating the suf- 
frage with the people or legislatures of the 


States, and not to assume to regulate it by 
any clause— 


Not only by this clanse but by any 
other clause— 


of the Constitution of the United States. 


That is pretty plain language. 

Mr. President, other Senators spoke or 
that subject. When the discussion be- 
gan on the second section of the four- 
teenth amendment Senator Fessenden 
had returned to his duties, and he made 
this statement in a colloquy with Senator 
Sumner, as I recall, in 1866: 

The power exists now at the present time 


in all these States to make just such class 
or caste distinctions as they please. 


“As they please.“ That is the lan- 
guage of William Pitt Fessenden, a great 
and honorable and able Senator from the 
State of Maine, and afterward Secretary 
of the Treasury for Abraham Lincoln. 


The Constitution does not limit them. 
The Constitution, in terms, gives us no power. 


The Constitution gives the Federal 
Government no power. 


It leaves to the States, 
knows— 
Where are the Senators that do not 
know that? Look under the desks; are 


as everybody 
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they there? Go yonder to the cloak- 
rooms; are they there? Fessenden said: 


It leaves to the States, as everybody 
knows— 


Of course he is not living now, and does 


not know about the present generation. 


It leaves to the States, as everybody knows, 
the perfect authority to regulate this matter 
of suffrage to suit themselves. 


How could language stand out with a 
greater light? -How could it be more 
graphic? It was not necessary to use an 
adjective, but he used one perfect au- 
thority.” There are no defects in the 
authority, no weak places, no cracks, no 
holes. 

The perfect authority to regulate this mat - 
ter of suffrage to suit themselves. 


To suit whom? To suit themselves, 
not a Senator living in a distant State. 
It is not necessary to suit him; it is not 
necessary to get a directive from New 
York or Pennsylvania; but the people of 
the State have the power to regulate the 
suffrage to suit themselves. That is the 
view of William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. 

Then he refers to the penalty provision 
of the second section. I do not know 
that it is necessary to quote that, but I 
shall do so: 

It says to all the people of the United States, 
“You shall be represented in Congress, but, as 
we fear you may be governed by narrow views, 
as we fear you will do injustice to a portum 
of the people under your charge, * * 
we say to you that you shall not have politi- 
cal power any further than you show by your 
actions that you are disposed to let our 
charges participate in it.” 


In other words, you can regulate suf- 
frage any way you please, but if you will- 
fully and maliciously exclude large sec- 
tions of people through prejudice of race, 
color, or something of that kind, then 
your representation shall be reduced. 
That is all that means. 

I referred a while ago to Reverdy 
Johnson. One can always refer to 
Reverdy Johnson with pride; one can al- 
ways refer to him with knowledge that 
what he said had a foundation in the 
law and in the Constitution or in the 
rich experience of a useful and long life. 
His voice was heard in the Supreme 
Court, for he was one of the most bril- 
liant of the great galaxy that practiced 
before that Court. He pointed out, in 
discussing this suffrage matter, that 
there were only six Northern States then 
that allowed the colored men to vote. I 
am not urging this on the ground of color 
at all. It is more fundamental than 
color, but he was pointing out in the 
course of the debate that even at that 
time only six States in the North per- 
mitted colored men to vote. 

What further does he say? Here is 
what Reverdy Johnson says: 


I suppose that eyen the honorable Member 
from Massachusetts— 


He was referring to Senator Sumner— 


will not deny that it was for Massachusetts 
to regulate her suffrage before 1789, and, it 
it was, she has the power still— - 


She has the power still— 


unless she has agreed to part with it by de- 
volving it upon the General Government. 
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Is there a word in the Constitution that in- 
timates such a purpose. Who at that time 
in 1787 denied that the State was clothed 
with the power of prescribing the qualifica- 
tions for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature? * * * 

The State and nobody else. 


Then he cited the Federalist, which 
used to be a pretty good bible, written by 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison and by 
John Jay, as I recall the third name. 
He then cited the Federalist. 

The right of choosing the allotted number 
in each State is to be exercised by such part 
of the inhabitants as the State itself may 
designate. 


That is the electors, 

Words could not have been adopted more 
obviously leading to the conclusion that, in 
the opinion of the writers of the Federal- 
ist, the States were to have the sole right of 
regulating the suffrage. 


What did Senator Hendricks, of Indi- 
ana, think about it? Senator Hendricks 
Says: 

I ask the Senators the question: Have the 
States, under the Constitution, the right to 
control the elective franchise? Does any 
Senator question that? 


Hendricks challenged them; he said, 
“Does any Senator question that?” 

The Senator from Massachusetts does. He 
thinks that Congress may control the right of 
suffrage in the State, but it has not been a 
question of dispute whether the State had 
contro] of the elective franchise. 


It had never been the subject of dis- 
pute. 


It is absolutely perfect. 


That is what Senator Hendricks said 
the right of the State to control the suf- 
frage “is absolutely perfect.” Talk 
about 98% percent pure, I believe some 
soap advertises that it is 98% percent 
pure. If this right is “absolute and per- 
fect,” it has a better percentage of per- 
fection than has that soap, for it is 100 
percent perfect; the right of the State 
is absolute and perfect; it has no de- 
fects in it; no blurs, no blemishes, no 
warts, or cracks, or any other thing to 
disfigure it. It is absolute and perfect, 
says Senator Hendricks. 

Then Senator Sumner rose—as he 
frequently did—and denied the right of 
the State to deny the Negro suffrage, 
But he went on to say that the State had 
entire control over the right of suffrage, 
and could deny it by reason of condi- 
tions of age, residence, character, edu- 
cation, property, and the payment of 
taxes, but he claimed it could not be 
applicable to color. In other words, 
he was maneuvered into a position 
where he admitted that the States could 
say how old one had to be, could 
prescribe educational qualifications, 
could prescribe possession of property 
as a qualification, could do everything 
on earth fixing the qualifications, except 
as to color. We are not concerned in 
this debate about color. We are con- 
cerned as to whether we are going to 
leave this power where we found it. 
When we took our oaths to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States, this 
clause was in the Constitution. Who 
took it out? If it has been taken out, it 
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has been purloined, it has been abstract- 
ed in the night, when no watchman was 
on the tower. It is still there, and these 
old fathers said it was still there. 

Then Senator Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, spoke. His portrait hangs in the 
room of the Vice President at this mo- 
ment. Senator Wilson, who was Vice 
President of the United States later, said 
in the debate: 

The men who framed the CORSHCU HOR 
made those State constitutions. * * 
They well knew what the qualifications were. 
Every State constitution provides for elec- 
tors, prescribes the qualification for suf- 
frage. The laws of the States provided for 
qualifications of electors, Every State, from 
the adoption of the State constitution to 
this hour, has claimed the authority and 
exercised it to settle the questions pertain- 
ing to suffrage. 


Listen to Senater Wilson: 


They never supposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had the power to change it. 


Those men were unfortunate. They 
did not have the opportunity to consult 
some of the groups which are now so 
rampant. If they had, they might have 
thought, “Well, we had better consider 
this again.” But Wilson says they never 
supposed, there was never a supposition, 
never any dream, never any suggestion 
by anyone, that the Federa] Government 
had the power to change it. 

They never gave that power and they never 
intended to give that power. 


That was Senator Wilson of Massachu- 
setts speaking, saying that the States 
had never given that power to the Fed- 
eral Government, that they had never 
intended to give it, that they had not 
given it. The Constitution stands now 
in that respect in the identical language 
in which it stood when Wilson made that 
statement. 

Senator Fessenden said one other 
thing: 

If I understand the Constitution at all, it 
has always been considered that the clause 
which I have read 


Which is the second section of article 
I, about which we are talking— 
acknowledged the right of the States to regu- 
late the question of suffrage. I do not think 
it has ever been disputed. 


He had not lived in modern times. 
Poor old Fessenden died a benighted 
man. He passed away amidst the shad- 
ows of ignorance and did not know any- 
thing about modern life. He said he did 
not think it had ever been disputed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Senator’s voice 
probably needs a little rest, or I would 
not interrupt him. I have been exceed- 
ingly interested in the able argument the 
Senator has made. The question which 
arises in my mind is whether the Senator 
is proceeding on the theory that the 
States reserved the right to fix the quali- 
fications for electors participating in 
elections of Representatives of the 
United States, or did the States delegate 
that power to the Federal Government, 
and does the Constitution fix the quali- 
fications? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Before the Consti- 
tution was adopted, there was no Con- 
gress of the United States, of course. The 
Constitution created the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When it created the House of 
Representatives, it had the utmost and 
the widest authority to prescribe the 
qualifications as to how the Members 
should be elected or chosen, whether by 
the people or by the legislatures. It 
might have provided that the legislatures 
should elect Representatives, as it did 
in the case of Senators. So it was up to 
the Constitution. 

Then the Constitution, in section 2 of 
article I, provided that— 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of Members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


When the founding fathers adopted 
that clause, they made it a Federal quali- 
fication. In other words, under the Fed- 
eral Constitution a man who proposes to 
vote for Representatives in Congress must 
have the same qualifications as those pro- 
vided by the State for its most numerous 
branch of the legislature. That is one 
Teason why the pending bill is so ri- 
diculous. If that be true, if the qualifica- 
tions have to be the same, then the pro- 
posal that one qualification shall exist for 
the right to vote for a Member of the 
Congress and another qualification shall 
exist as to a member of a State legisla- 
ture furnishes an absolute paradox, be- 
cause the Constitution requires that they 
be the same. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. If that can be changed by pre- 
scribing the qualifications of those who 
vote for Representatives, it would seem 
that we should go still further and make 
that a requisite for the State legislature. 
If we can do that, we can prescribe the 
right of suffrage for State officers, per- 
haps, and all other officers within a State, 
and when that shall have been done, the 
ruin of the States will be complete; there 
will be a consolidation of power here in 
Washington which would rival that of 
Augustus, the first Roman Emperor, who 
gathered into his hands during a period 
of years the power of one cabinet posi- 
tion after another, a new power here and 
another power there, until in his imperial 
person there walked the streets of Rome 
the Roman Empire itself. Whenever the 
power to regulate suffrage in a State is 
turned over to the Central Government, 
the power as to how suffrage can be con- 
trolled, who may vote and who may not 
vote, a long step has been taken toward 
the destruction of this Republic. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I follow the Sen- 
ator correctly, he does not take the po- 
sition that the States reserved the power 
to fix the qualifications? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, the States had 
that power. They had never given up 
that power. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I am 
trying to get at. I should like to have 
e Senator take one position or the 

er. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I have taken one 
position, and it ought to be clear to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I correctly follow 
the Senator, it is clear. The Senator 
from Texas always makes himself clear, 
and if there is any difficulty on the part 
of another Senator it is that Senator’s 
fault, and not the fault of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But if I have cor- 
rectly followed the Senator, his position 
is that the States in the Constitution 
delegated the power of fixing the quali- 
fications of voters to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I did not say 
that; because the States had nothing on 
earth to do with Congress until Congress 
was created. The States functioned in- 
dividually until Congress was created. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We are now talking 
about the Constitution, and the Senator 
from Texas is depending largely on sec- 
tion 2 of article I, which provides defi- 
nitely that the qualifications of voters for 
Members of Congress shall be the same 
as those of electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. So we do have 
the authority in the Constitution for 
fixing the qualifications of electors 
under the delegation of authority from 
the States. The States therefore did 
not reserve that power; they placed the 
provision in the Constitution, and so the 
Constitution itself fixes the qualifica- 
tions of voters. If that is the case—and 
I think the Senator from Texas has 
very ably expounded the theory that the 
power was delegated and not reserved— 
then it is rather difficult for me to fol- 
low much of the language which has 
been quoted from distinguished Sena- 
tors with respect to the fourteenth 
amendment, wherein many of them, if 
I have correctly followed the quotations 
given, seem to have taken the position 
that the States had the right to fix 
qualifications of voters in the beginning, 
and they reserved that right, that they 
never gave it up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think I can illus- 
trate that point. The Senator confuses 
somewhat the right of the States to 
provide the standards of voting for their 
electors. Prior to the Constitutional 
Convention, of course, there was no 
Congress. The States had no right or 
power to prescribe anything with re- 
spect to Congress, because no Congress 
existed. I think it is fundamental that 
the Constitutional Convention, when it 
created Congress—Congress being the 
creature of the Constitution—had the 
power, if it wanted to, to prescribe how 
the Members of the Congress should be 
elected, and it did. But instead of 
writing out on a piece of paper, “We 
prescribe the following,” and so forth, 
they adopted the expedient of saying, 
“All the States of the Union already 
have their own systems for voting, and 
their qualifications for voting, some of 
them different, and each one according 
to the wishes of the people of the par- 
ticular State. Instead of irritating and 
annoying all the people of the States by 
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overriding and overruling their own 
preferences for suffrage, we will adopt 
a standard which may be one thing in 
one State and another thing in another 
State, and that is that those who voté 
for Members of Congress shall possess 
the same qualifications that the States 
prescribe with respect to voting for 
members of the State legislature.” 

That State qualification becomes for 
that purpose the Federal qualification. I 
will say to the Senator frankly that it is 
@ compelling qualification; that clause 
when it confers the power carries with 
it the command that the qualification 
must be the same. 

Mr. MURDOCK, That is correct. I 
agree thoroughly with the statement the 
Senator has now made. I think he dem- 
onstrates clearly that the power of fixing 
the qualifications of the electors was 
delegated as we now find it in the Con- 
stitution. But it was not reserved to the 
States. So many of the statements 
which were made in the debate, to which 
the Senator from Texas refers, wherein 
Senators took the position that the States 
possessed the right to fix voting qualifica- 
tions, and that they reserved that right, 
do not support the position which the 
Senator from Texas takes when he re- 
fers to the qualifications being fixed in 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think I can clear 
that point in a moment. What the Sen- 
ator from Texas meant was that the 
States had never parted with their au- 
thority and their freedom to determine 
the qualifications of the electors of mem- 
bers of their legislatures. Then when 
the Federal Government came in, and it 
Was provided in the Constitution that the 
Federal qualifications for voting shall be 
the same as those fixed by the States, for 
all intents and purposes the State re- 
quirements or qualifications become Fed- 
eral requirements or qualifications. The 
qualifications are a varying standard. 
The standard may be one thing in one 
State and another thing in another State. 

Let us assume that Congress should 
pass a bill providing restrictions with re- 
spect to individuals over 7 feet tall. 
Someone may say, “How are we going to 
know the standard with respect to 7 
feet?” We here do not know what it is, 
but at the Bureau of Standards there is 
a Federal standard as to 7 feet, and if 
anyone has any doubt, determination of 
what 7 feet is must be provided by the 
standard which is in the Bureau of 
Standards. So that in adopting the 
Standard all the Constitution says, 
whether it be South Carolina, or Maine, 
or California, or Pennsylvania, when it 
comes to qualifications for electors they 
Shall have the same standards, the same 
7-foot yardstick, as the State requires 
5 electors for members of its legisla- 
ure. 

They cannot have merely any kind of 
qualifications, but must have the same 
qualifications as are possesesd by the elec- 
tors for the most numerous branch of 
the legislature. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I simply wanted to 

state that whatever it may be called, that 
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constitutional provision was adopted by 
the Constitutional Convention, and it has 
never been changed. 

Mr. CONNALLY, 
questioned before. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has never been 
questioned and never been changed. 
Whatever view might be taken—suppose 
the view of the Senator from Utah were 
taken—makes no difference, because the 
provision cannot be changed except by 
constitutional amendment. It cannot be 
changed by an act of Congress. It can 
be changed only by the method prescribed 
by the Constitution itself for changing 
provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have not attempted 
thjs afternoon to express my views at all. 
I did want to be sure that I understood 
the views of the Senator from Texas, and 
I think now I understand them. He has 
again ably expounded not only the theory 
but the fact that the States did delegate 
to the Federal Government the power to 
fix the qualifications in the Constitution. 
and they were fixed, and they were fixed 
as the Senator has ably pointed out, by 
saying to each of the States, “The quali- 
fications for electors for the House of 
Representatives shall be the same as they 
are in Texas, in New York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, for electors for the most numerous 
branch of the legislature in the State.” 

In my opinion it is a delegation of power 
that cannot be questioned, and in my 
opinion, the qualifications are fixed in the 
Constitution. To find out what they are 
specifically in each State, what must be 
done? We must, of course, go to that 
State and find out what they are. My 
only purpose in rising today is to have 
that point made clear, and I think it is 
now clear; at least the Senator from 
Texas and I agree that the qualifications 
are fixed in the Constitution, and when 
we want to find out what the qualifica- 
tions are in Utah, we go to the laws of 
Utah. If we want to find out what they 
are in Texas we go to the laws of Texas. 
So that it was a delegation of the power 
to the Federal Government to fix that 
qualification, and they fixed it in the 
Constitution itself. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I think the Senator 
is probably quibbling over the question 
whether there was delegation or non- 
delegation. Of course, the States had no 
power to affect the right of suffrage in 
voting for Representatives until the Con- 
stitution was adopted. The States rati- 
fied the Constitution which was promul- 
gated by the Convention, and to that ex- 
tent they ratified the provision regarding 
the rights of the States to fix the quali- 
fications of voters for Representatives in 
Congress. They did that, and they rati- 
fied the provision that the States should 
have the right to fix for their electors 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures. For instance, if tomorrow 
the State of Utah should decide that peo- 
ple 18 years of age and over could vote for 
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members of the legislature they could do 
so, and we could not say a word about it. 
If Utah wanted to have men and boys 18 
years of age and over vote for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Utah would have 
a right to make such a provision. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JACK- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Let us turn it 
around, ` 

Mr. CONNALLY. I prefer not to turn 
it around. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. But let us turn it 
around. Instead of increasing the num- 
ber of voters for members of the legisla- 
ture in my State suppose the legislature 
should say that no one who had not at- 
tained the age of 80 years could vote. As 
a result, nine-tenths of the people of Utah 
would be disfranchised. If that occurred, 
I ask the Senator, under the Constitution 
of the United States which says that 
every State shall have a republican form 
of government, what would happen to a 
law which would disfranchise nine- 
tenths of the people of a State? 

Mr, CONNALLY. That illustration is 
fantastic. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; it is not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It certainly is fan- 
tastic, Mr. President; for so long as the 
Senator from Utah is running loose in 
Utah, there is no chance of disfranchis- 
ing nine-tenths of the voters in Utah. 
If any such thing were attempted, the 
desert in Utah—and there is a lot of 
it—would simply roll with clouds of dust. 
Under the Senator’s theory, could not 
those 18 years and older vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator a further question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to have 
the Senator answer my question first. I 
am talking to him. He has interrogated 
me a great deal. I should like to know 
what his answer is to my question. In 
Utah, could not the minimum age of 
voters be raised to 25 years? 

Mr. MURDOCK. It could. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And could not all 
persons under 25 years of age be denied 
the right to vote for Representatives in 
Congress? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. Could 
Congress require Utah to change that 
qualification, if Utah should adopt it? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; I will re- 
serve my question, 

Mr. MURDOCK, Of course,.the Sen- 
ator is making a very serious argument. 
I know that when it comes to making 
certain exchanges on the floor of the 
Senate, there is no one who can keep 
abreast of the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When the Senator 
refers to my remarks as being fantastic, 
of course I agree that when I suggested 
that a State might provide that the age 
of voters shall be 80 years, that may be 
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fantastic. But the question is how far a 
State can go in respect to limiting the 
number of voters. In my opinion, which 
differs from that of many of the pro- 
ponents of the bill—and I say this very 
seriously—no State has the power arbi- 
trarily to adopt a qualification which 
will disfranchise so great a segment of 
its population that the republican form 
of government guaranteed under the 
Constitution is destroyed. In my opin- 
ion, one of the most important questions 
before the Congress is the one based on 
the provision of the Constitution by 
which every State is guaranteed a repub- 
lican form of government, as well as the 
constitutional clause, which has been 
greatly stressed this afternoon by the 
Senator from Texas, that in fixing the 
qualifications for voters, the States can 
proceed up to the point of destroying the 
republican form of government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Sena- 
tor’s question is answered in the second 
section of the fourteenth amendment: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the meiabers of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State 


And, of course, now, that includes 
females— 
being 21 years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced. 


If the Legislature of Utah were to fix 
the age of voters as 80 years of age, then 
instead of having two Members of the 
House of Representatives from the State 
of Utah, there would be approximately 
one-tenth of a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me, so 
that I may answer the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will permit the 
Senator to proceed. Of course I desire 
to conclude. I am very tired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I know, and that is 
why I rose awhile ago—to see if I could 
not give the Senator a rest. 

The Senator from Tennessee has re- 
ferred to the constitutional provision 
which has been referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Texas, which provides a penalty 
for abridging the right of suffrage. If 
the Senator from Tennessee takes the 
position that it is the exclusive right of 
Congress to remedy such a situation, my 
answer probably would be that I agree 
with him. But in my opinion it is not 
the exclusive remedy; there is another 
one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the only remedy 
that is stated in the Constitution. When 
both the Senator from Utah and I first 
came to the Senate, we went to the desk 
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and raised our right hands—at least, I 
held up my right hand, and I presume 
the Senator held up his right hand— 
and swore before Almighty God that we 
would uphold and defend this very Con- 
stitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But the Senator 
from Tennessee seems to stress one part 
of the Constitution 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield for » moment? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I would, but I have 
not the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is my opinion that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee stresses one provision of the 
Constitution but wholly ignores another 
one. He stresses the provision that the 
people of the State shall elect the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State, 
but ignores the provision that the Fed- 
eral Government shall guarantee to each 
State a republican form of government. 
If it is possible to have a republican form 
of government at a time when nine- 
tenths of the people of a State are dis- 
franchised, I do not know what repub- 
lican government is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me, so 
that I may answer the question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I simply say to the 
Senator from Utah that for 130 years, 
I believe, instead of having as electors 
for United States Senators only persons 
over 80 years of age—and such a re- 
quirement would very greatly reduce the 
number of electors—the States had as 
electors for United States Senators only 
members of the State legislatures—a very 
small group of citizens, and I imagine 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent or per- 
haps less than one one-hundredth of 1 
percent of the electors. That very small 
group of electors, the members of the 
State legislatures, elected the Senators 
from each State. Our States had a re- 
publican form of government then, just 
as we hope to keep the Government a 
republican form of government now. 
That provision of the Constitution has 
been changed by constitutional amend- 
ment. If a bill were presented here pro- 
viding for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, that would be another matter. 
But the pending bill is an attempt to 
violate the Constitution of the United 
States by act of Congress; and I say that 
4 the oath I took, I cannot agree to 

o so. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to answer my 
distinguished friend from Tennessee 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the answer 
will be brief. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The answer is simply 
that we have only to go behind the leg- 
islature, and to recall the participation 
of the legislatures in those elections. Of 
course, the States had a right to pro- 
vide in the original Constitution that 
representatives in Congress should be 
elected in a certain way, for instance, by 
the legislatures of the States. But the 
point I make is that no State has a right 
to adopt a qualification which will de- 
stroy the republican form of government, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no one is attacking the constitu- 
tional provision guaranteeing a republi- 
can form of government. If it is said 
that some person is not permitted to vote 
because he does not pay a poll tax, and 
therefore that is not free government 
and not a republican form of govern- 
ment, I wish to say that we have to go 
back to the old Constitutional Conven- 
tion again. The same men who wrote 
the provision that every State should be 
guaranteed a republican form of gov- 
ernment also wrote the requirement as 
to voting. They knew that Virginia had 
a law requiring a voter to hold so much 
land or pay so much taxes. They knew 
that Pennsylvania had a law which re- 
quired the payment of taxes. They knew 
that Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and other States had similar laws. 
They did not regard the existence of those 
laws as the denial of a republican form 
of government. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude as 
briefly as I can. Awhile ago the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Murpock] spoke of 
raising the age limit. Others have been 
thinking about that. In the case of 
Minor v. Happersett (21 Wallace 162), the 
distinction between the rights of a citi- 
zen of the United States and the rights 
of a citizen of a State with regard to 
voting was referred to and explained by 
Chief Justice Waite. Chief Justice Waite 
was not a resident of my State. He 
was not a constituent of mine. He was 
not influenced by any of my views. What 
did he say? He said that the 
fact that the right of voting could not grow 
out of citizenship alone was clear when you 
considered who was a citizen of the United 
States; everybody born here was a citizen of 
the United States and, therefore, if voting de- 
pended on citizenship every child, every 
woman, every pauper, every criminal, every 
person born here would have the right to 
vote. 


That is somewhat akin to the doctrine 
of the Senator from Utah. That would 
be a republican form of government in 
the flesh. Everybody would vote. Little 
Johnnie, 2 years old, would have the right 
to vote. He would not know anything 
about it, but he would have the right to 
vote. 

So there is nowhere any inherent con- 
stitutional right of a person to vote. 
Suffrage is a creature of the law of the 
sovereignty where it is exercised. So far 
as I know, that principle has never been 
questioned in any respectable forum. 

Chief Justice Waite continued: 

Certainly, if the courts can consider any 
question settled, this is one. For nearly 90 
years the people have acted upon the idea 
that the Constitution, when it conferred cit- 
izenship, did not necessarily confer the right 
of suffrage. 


Mr. President, I do not want Senators 
to confuse the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. The fourteenth amend- 
ment penalty clause against our section 
was cured by the fifteenth amendment, 
which gave the right to all citizens to 
vote, so the fourteenth amendment has 
largely been abrogated. 

What else did Chief Justice Waite say? 

Before the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment, it was possible for a State to exclude 
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à man from voting because of his race, 
color, or otherwise. 
. . * * * 

Before its adoption, this could be done. 
It was then as much within the power of 
the States to excluce citizens of the United 
States from voting on account of race and 
so forth as it was on account of age, prop- 
erty, or education. 


Mr. President, I could weary the Sen- 
ate longer, but I shall not undertake to 
do so. Let me say that to our minds this 
matter is one of the most serious import. 
If we are to lay down the doctrine that 

constitutional provisions can be modified 
or construed—and there is no difference 
between modifying a thing and con- 
struing it if it is construed in the way 
in which we wish to modify it—if the 
Congress can construe or modify the 
Constitution of the United States by vio- 
lating its plain provisions, and can un- 
dertake to regulate suffrage by denying 
the right of a State to levy a poll tax or 
impose any similar provision, then Con- 
gress has the power to prescribe any 
other qualification it may see fit to pre- 
scribe. It not only has the right of pro- 
hibition or denial, requiring that voters 
shall possess certain qualifications, but 
-it has the affirmative power to require 
the States to impose certain conditions 
or requirements with respect to suffrage 
within the States. In effect, it would 
amount to a delivery by the States to the 
Federal Government of the control of 
suffrage, the very root, the very founda- 
tion, the very subsoil of liberty and free 
government itself. Suffrage ought to be 
left within the control of the people of 
the sovereignty which is affected. 

Mr. President, we are earnest. Weare 
anxious with regard to this question. I 
wish to refer to one further point, and 
then I shall have concluded. It is sug- 
gested that under the device of a mo- 
tion for cloture our voices are to be 
stilled, and that debate is to be limited; 
that this forum in the Senate, which 
for 150 years has been the most distin- 
guished place of debate on the whole 
globe, is no longer to enjoy freedom of 
debate, freedom of discussion. 

Mr. President, let me say to Senators 
that the Senate of the United States is 
the only place in all our vast govern- 
mental machinery where freedom of dis- 
cussion and freedom of debate is pre- 
served. If we do our duty to our coun- 
try, it will continue to be preserved. 
One cannot go into one of the Govern- 
ment departments and talk to a Cabinet 
member under unlimited debate. The 
Cabinet member can close the door and 
tell him to go whenever he wishes to do 
so. One cannot go into the White House 
and have unlimited debate. A police- 
man will throw him out on his ear when 
he starts with unlimited debate. Even 
our coordinate branch, the House of 
Representatives, has rules respecting 
debate, forcing bills through after 1 day’s 
consideration, limiting the time to 5 
minutes, and sometimes even precluding 
the opportunity of offering amendments. 
If Senators want that kind of govern- 
ment, that kind of rule, they should vote 
for cloture. If Senators want freedom 
of debate in the Senate, let them not tie 
their hands in shackles which will never 
come off, 
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O Mr. President, it is said, “We want 
orderly discussion and then a vote.” The 
doctrine of cloture originated before the 
adoption of the so-called lame-duck 
amendment. Many Senators thought 
that because the short session of Con- 
gress expired on the 4th of March, two 
or three Senators could gct together and, 
by filibustering, defeat a measure at the 
end of asession. However, since the abo- 
lition of the short term of Congress end- 
ing on the 4th of March, the Senate has 
the whole year in which to debate. 
There is no occasion for shutting off de- 
bate. There is no occasion for throttling 
free speech. 

Mr. President, did any cause ever suf- 
fer because too much light was thrown 
upon it? If it did, it was a bad cause. 
Did any public question ever have too 
much information disseminated regard- 
ing it? If it did, the cause was a bad 
cause. A good cause, a noble cause, or a 
sound bill can stand long debate. It can 
stand contest. It can stand discussion. 
Error, which hides in dark places, and 
specious claims, which make their ap- 
pearance in bad causes, can be exposed 
by free debate, and by turning on the 
light of full discussion. 

Mr. President, I beg Senators not to 
vote for this bill. The advantage to be 
gained by voting for it would be only 
temporary. The bill is simply an expe- 
dient in order to obtain a little victory 
this fall in the district of some Senator 
who may say, “God knows, I need these 
few votes.” But shall we surrender one 
of the fundamental traditions of this 
body merely for the sake of such a tem- 
porary advantage? When I say “this 
body,” I really mean the whole Govern- 
ment of the United States. Instead, 4 
Senator should say, “For the sake of a 
little temporary handful of votes, which 
I scorn, I will not vote to violate the Con- 
stitution by voting for this bill; I will 
not vote to violate the great principles of 
freedom of discussion and freedom of 
debate in the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Mr. President, when I first became a 
candidate for the Senate one of the 
planks in my platform was that I would 
not vote to restrict the freedom of debate 
in this body. Another plank was that I 
favored lifting the ban of secrecy on 
executive sessions, because I was willing 
that the people of the United States 
should know what I thought, what I said, 
and how I voted, I believe that every 
Member of the Senate feels the same as 
I do in that respect. 

So, Mr. President, with all the earnest- 
ness which I can command, I admonish 
Senators that this question is a solemn 
one, We are in the midst of a solemn 
hour. The world is upside down. War- 
ring nations are struggling at each oth- 
er’s throats with marching armies and 
thundering cannon. All the machinery 
of government is in turmail and chaos, 
Goverments are being overturned. Con- 
querors with drawn swords are standing 
over the prostrate forms of their vic- 
tims. Constitutions have been destroyed 
and governments have been wiped out. 
Is this the proper time for the United 
States to abandon its customs and its 
precedents, which have lived for 150 
years? Is this the right time for us to 
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slacken our hold upon the great funda- 
mentals of free government and legisla- 
tive institutions? Mr, President, this 
is not the time. Let us stand as firmly 
as the granite in the hills. Let us stand 
as firmly as that Roman sentinel stood 
when Pompeii was crashing down around 
his ears, and he was covered by the lava 
from Mount Vesuvius, Let us stand for 
the principles which have been entrusted 
to us by the people. The Constitution 
of the United States places in our hands 
the preservation of the things which are 
dear to the people of America. If that 
were all, if they were simply dear to the 
people, I would have no compunctions. 
Those principles are not only dear to the 
people of the United States, but are 
necessary to them. If free government 
is to be preserved we must preserve it 
in the Senate of the United States. 
What kind of an example would we set 
for the lawless elements of the land, 
what kind of an example would we be to 
those who are reckless with institutions 
of government if we should allow the 
knowledge to go out to the world that by 
means of a little statute—a little stat- 
ute—I repeat, in order to obtain a little 
hand full of scurvy votes for our own 
individual benefit, we had violated the 
Constitution of the United States? 

In order to accomplish the purpose 
sought, and accomplish it speedily, in 
order to quiet the voice which we do not 
wish to hear, and in order to calm a con- 
science which we fear may break down 
in its indignation against our decision, 
it is proposed that we impose cloture and 
say that there shall no longer be freedom 
of debate in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I solemnly and earnest- 
ly beseech my fellow Senators not to vote 
to throw cloture around our necks. To- 
morrow it may be their necks. I warn 
Republican Senators that minorities will 
always be here. Some day they may ap- 
peal to us to save them from the hang- 
man’s noose, and when they do I shall 
stand by their side. I shall stand by 
their side because I do not believe in 
cutting off freedom of debate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to what the American 
Federation of Labor, one of the great 
labor organizations, once had to say 
about shutting off debate, or enforcing 
cloture in the United States Senate. 

A few years ago the then Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States attempted to 
secure the adoption of a rule which would 
have abolished free speech in the United 
States Senate, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor not only condemned the 
whole idea of the proposed rule, but also 
the whole idea of cloture. Its statement 
was as follows: 

For several months the Vice President of 
the United States has conducted an agita- 
tion for the purpose of abolishing free speech 
in the United States Senate, the only forum 
in the world where cloture does not exist 
and where Members can prevent the passage 
of reactionary legislation. 

The railroad industry, the great oil indus- 
try, and other great industries in the United 
States, want to make it possible for a hand- 
ful of men in the United States Senate to 
control all legislation, It is a vicious idea, a 
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vicious purpose to which the Vice President of 
the United States has loaned himself. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, it is true that those who 
today may advocate the imposition of 
cloture in order to cut off debate may to- 
morrow be the victims of it, as the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has pointed out in 
the statement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which he read. 

In one particular case, when Mr. 
Dawes was Vice President and wanted to 
streamline the Senate rules, some Sena- 
tors spoke out against cloture because 
they could look down the roadway and 
foresee its dangers to their own cause. 
That situation may be true with respect 
to any group or interest of the citizen- 
ship of the United States. Senators 
should not delude themselves by believ- 
ing that temporary victory in securing a 
few votes will prove of benefit in after 
years. It has been suggested that Dr. 
Guillotine, who invented the guillotine, 
was himself guillotined by the guillotine. 
CLaughter.] : 

Let me remind Senators who want clo- 
ture, thereby cutting off debate, that 
their time may come later; and when it 
does come they will be crying out for aid. 
If I am here I shall come to their aid, 
even though they may be cruel to those 
of us who are now opposing cloture. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate 
not to violate the noble traditions of this 
body, and not to restriet the Senate in 
its usefulness. Do not make of this body 
merely a rubber stamp by which to carry 
out some program. 

Let it remain a great forum beside 
which the forum in Rome, beside which 
the forum in which Pericles spoke, will 
suffer by comparison. It has been in 
the past the greatest forum on the earth. 
It is up to us as to whether it shall con- 
tinue to be that kind of a forum, or 
whether it shall shrivel and weaken and 
become atrophied into merely another 
bureau. 

Ah, Mr. President, do not choke us, 
do not throw around us the cloak of 
silence. Give us a chance out in the 
open. With our own swords we are 
willing to fight, and we are going to 
fight. If you fear us, you need not 
meet us. We shall be willing in the 
open flood of public discussion to lay 
bare our cause before the people of the 
United States. We beg of you not to 
throttle us, not to throttle the truth, 
not to throttle the right. 

Then, Mr. President, we implore you 
not to violate the Constitution by the 
passage of a puny, sickly little statute, 
which it is proposed to set up by the side 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have lived under the 
Constitution of the United States for 
150 years. Our forefathers have shed 
their blood on battlefields to maintain it, 
and to sustain it. Some of our boys to- 
day are wearing the uniform of the Army 
and Navy far out yonder in the Pacific 
or on the battlefields in Europe—to do 
what? To maintain a Constitution that 
the Senate can change whenever it 
wants to? No. To preserve a Constitu- 
tion which anybody can spit on when he 
gets ready, if it will offer him a few 
votes? No. That is not what they are 
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fighting for. They are fighting to pre- 
serve the Constitution that was sanc- 
tioned at Philadelphia and under which 
we have lived in all the trying periods 
and all the dark years as well as the 
bright years that have rolled around over 
the hoary old head of mother earth from 
that hour until this. We shall cling to 
it; we shall defend it, perhaps not with 
swords in our hands, but the votes in 
our hands are more powerful than 
swords to preserve the Constitution here 
in the Senate. They are more powerful 
than swords because swords depend 
purely upon numbers. What we do de- 
pends upon our intelligence and our in- 
tegrity and our character and our adher- 
ence to the oaths we took and our courage 
to maintain the eternal truths of the 
Constitution and free government. 

Mr. BAILEY dbtamed the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator tu withdraw the suggestion 
for the time being. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I withdraw it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not going to 
call for a quorum, but unofficially, I am 
going to ask that absent Senators be re- 
quested to come into the Chamber, for 
I think they should be present to hear 
the Senator from North Caroline [Mr. 
Barter]. He will make an able exposition 
of the matter under discussion, and I 
hope that Senators will be requested to 
come into the Chamber. 

Personally, Mr. President, I very much 
wish the Senate would recess until to- 
morrow at this point, but I do not care 
to press the matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would be very agree- 
able to me if the Senate would recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the floor. 
If those in charge of the perding bill de- 
sire to make a motion to recess, the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair will be glad 
to entertain it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Other- 
wise, the Senator from North Carolina 
will proceed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senate is not likely to 
remain in session much longer this after- 
noon. Ishall undertake to speak briefly 
and be ready to take my seat whenever 
any Senator wishes to interrupt me for 
the purpose of making a motion to 
recess. 

I wish first of all to express my last- 
ing and really inexpressible gratitude to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY} for his very able, 
exhaustive—I mean exhaustive in the 
sense that he exhausted the subject— 
and eloquent address in opposition to the 
pending proposed legislation. I con- 
sider it a fortunate thing for myself that 
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I am associated here with so lofty and 
so able a man and so worthy a Senator 
as the senior Senator from Texas. Of 
course I must confess to some sense of 
embarrassment in undertaking to fol- 
low one so eloquent and one who has so 
thoroughly covered this great subject, 
leaving practically nothing to be said and 
nothing to be desired. 

I should like to say also that I wonder 
in the depths of my soul whether this 
proposed legislation should be brought 
here under the existing circumstances. I 
wonder what sort of picture we paint in 
the minds of our own people, of our sons 
and their mothers, and of all the nations 
of the earth, while we engage in a debate 
about a bill such as that before us, in 
the hour when the whole world is in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 

We all know that at any momen? the 
news may come that our country’s sons 
will be ordered to cross the water into 
France, or Belgium, or Holland, or Nor- 
way, or Greece—we do not know where— 
millions of them, thousands not to re- 
turn. They will be carrying in their 
hands all the hopes of this country, all 
its pride, and all its love. We sent them. 
I voted to send them, Mr. President, and 
you voted to send them. We felt that 
we must. We felt that there was no 
other way; that we were responsible. 
They undertake to save us, and all the 
generations which are to come, paying in 
our behalf, in the great words of one of 
the greatest of Presidents, “the last full 
measure of devotion,” while we engage 
here in the discussion of a miserable as- 
sault on the Constitution of the United 
States. I say that with all due respect 
and with no intention to offend. We did 
not bring this matter here. If there is 
blame, the blame rests upon those who 
did. If there is offense, I again quote 
that great President when he exclaimed 
in his second inaugural: 

Woe unto the world because of offenses; 
but woe to that man by whom the 
offense cometh. 


The responsibility for bringing the 
proposed legislation before the Senate, 
and for the necessity of discussion in an 
hour like this, is not upon us. 

Mr. President, I am entering upon the 
discussion out of a profound sense of 
duty—a duty to my oath to support, to 
maintain, to defend the Constitution of 
the United States against its enemies, 
domestic and foreign, and I may justify 
myself to some extent by saying that 
while American boys are fighting in be- 
half of their country and may at this 
very hour be crossing the channel, never 
to return, at least it can be said of me 
that I stood here and spoke my heart 
out in behalf of the Constitution, from 
which the Government draws its life, 
without which it could not live. 

My. President, that brings me to a fur- 
ther point, and I wonder how I can state 
it without offense; yet I do not intend 
any. I do not think this proposal is 
brought here by Members of the Con- 
gress, and I exonerate every one of them. 
I do not think this debate is thrust upon 
us willfully by Senators; and I observe 
the proponents are not debating the 
measure, and most of them are absent, 
I think for good reason, and I would 
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not complain of their absenting them- 
selves under circumstances of this sort. 

It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
what is going on here today is the con- 
sequence of very dreadful things going 
on in the United States of America. I 
think the assault on the Constitution of 
the United States is not primarily here, 
but is primarily in certain pressure 
groups, with a direct purpose. I know 
whence my petitions come, I know 
whence the letters come urging me to 
support the proposed legislation, and I 
do not hesitate to say in the Senate that 
they are coming from two sources, One 
is the committee of the C. I. O. for politi- 
cal action, and they get their cue justly 
and appropriately from the Communist 
Party, which they represent in American 
life. The first and only political party 
in the United States to push the aboli- 
tion of the poll-tax payment qualifica- 
tion was and is the Communist Party. 
They had a reason for it, but I shall not 
go into the reason, 

Their heirs and assigns at the present 
moment in this country are the political 
action committee of the C. I. O., headed 
by Sidney Hillman, the Russian Bol- 
shevik, who had his experience under 
Lenin, and proposes to profit by it here. 
I have their paper here, their campaign 
sheet. Very appropriately, the title is 
printed in red. I have also the report 
of the investigation of un-American 
propaganda activities in the United 
States, Union Calendar of the House of 
Representatives No. 443, and very re- 
cently filed. I say to Senators that 
whatever they may think about the re- 
ports from the Dies committee, here is 
a report which every Member of the 
Congress should read. Here is a report 
which will inform Senators as to what 
is going on in this year, which, in my 
judgment, and which in the fears of my 
heart, I consider the year of decision 
in America. Next year, too late; the 
year after, altogether too late; this year, 
searcely in time. These people have 
their organization, their executive com- 
mittee, and their propaganda committee, 
according to this report, largely made 
up of Communists. Their names are 
given, their affiliations are stated, and 
their plans are disclosed. What do they 
propose to do? ‘They are going down 
to South Carolina—I call this to the at- 
tention of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH]—at this moment 
and organizing for the purpose of in- 
filtrating into the Democratic Party, of 
throwing the Senator from South Caro- 
lina out of power, and of throwing out 
of power any other man who believes in 
the American system of government, or 
any man who is faithful to the Consti- 
tution. They are operating in North 
Carolina. The paper I have in my hand 
reports to me from the words of their 
southern representative, Mr. George A. 
Mitchell, P. A. C. director of the south- 
eastern region, that registration drives 
are under way in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Florida, and that they 
have already registered more than 50,000 
voters, and they give the registration 
dates and the expiration dates in order 
that everyone may be informed. 
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Of course, this is not confined to the 
South. Here are reports from Renton 
in Washington, San Diego, Oakland and 
Los Angeles in California, and from oth- 
er States throughout the Union. They 
have 14 regions, with 14 regional leaders, 
and, according to their latest report, 
their initial contribution for the expense 
of this conspiracy against the Ameri- 
can system is $750,000. That is the ini- 
tial contribution, and heaven only 
knows how much more it will be. 

Who is the head of it? I take it that 
Senators are thoroughly familiar with 
what happened to the American Labor 
Party about 5 or 6 weeks ago. That 
party was a creature of the Democratic 
Party, and we all know about that, but I 
am not going into it. It was created, 
though, for. the purpose of carrying New 
York, and I think it was treated in good 
faith. But we went too far. We put 
ourselves in the hands of the leftists, and 
the leftists captured the party, turned it 
over to their leader, Sidney Hillman, and 
Dean Alfange, who was a rightist leader, 
and their candidate for Governor, has 
denounced them. There is no question 
whatever about their being Communists. 
There is no question about the plan be- 
ing precisely the same plan under which 
the great Government and great land of 
Russia was taken over. There is no 
doubt that it is going on. And they 
bring this thing forward here demanding 
it day after day from my constituents, 
innocent and perfectly harmless people, 
deceived by talk about poll taxes, when 
I know, and I am telling them, that the 
question here is not the question of poll 
taxes, but the question of the integrity 
of the Constitution and the disposition 
of the Congress and the American po- 
litical parties to respect it. That is the 
size of it, That is what I am dealing 
with, and I intend to meet them, to meet 
them here, and to meet them on the 
hustings, and to meet them wherever 
else they may challenge the Constitution 
of the United States and the character 
of the American Republic. 

I may say about the matter in passing 
that I could not possibly have any in- 
terest in a poll-tax controversy. I have 
lived in North Carolina now threescore 
years and ten and one, and I know 
something of its history. I was there 
when we had a poll-tax qualification. It 
is the most singular thing to me that 
there should be riotous or sentimental 
talk and agitation on that subject. The 
fundamental constitution of North Car- 
olina required a man to pay all his taxes 
before he voted, and there was not any 
Negro question then. That was in 1775, 
and I took pains to read the old consti- 
tution the other day. 

I like to think about the monument 
we have in North Carolina, and we have 
had it for 30 years, at the spot where 
Sherman dictated his.terms, so generous 
that he was charged with throwing the 
victory away in the day of triumph, and 
so charged here in the United States 
Senate. Johnston signed in behalf of all 
the Confederate States except the State 
of Virginia. Lee surrendered the Army 
of Northern Virginia, but Johnston 
surrendered the Confederate Armies, and 
Sherman made way for the admission of 
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There where 
that great event occurred is a granite 
monument of two columns, and an arch 
uniting the two columns, and on the 
arch is engraven the one word “Unity.” 
I speak in that spirit. I am not going to 
raise any sectional question here today. 
I am not going to raise any racial ques- 
tion here today. I am going to talk about 
the constitutional question, and I may 
talk a little about the political question 
before I conclude. s 

I want now to take the time to say 
something about Sherman. I read his 
life 4 or 5 years ago. I know he has been 
held up to the South as a great monster 
charged with burning in your State of 
South Carolina, Senator, and all that 
sort of thing. The terms of peace dic- 
tated by Sherman to Johnston were given 
to Sherman and Grant by Abraham Lin- 
coln at Fortress Monroe in the month of 
January 1865, and the terms were gener- 
ous, I remember what they were. John- 
ston’s army and the Confederate Army 
were told to lay down their arms. The 
southern people were told to recognize 
the force and effect of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and come back into the 
Union. I take it that Senators know that 
those terms were so generous that a com- 
mittee was appointed in the Senate to 
investigate Sherman, and General 
Grant, who was at Petersburg, went to 
my home city of Raleigh to straighten 
things out and after looking the situa- 
tion over, and reading the terms, and see- 
ing that they were the terms which Lin- 
sn had advised at Fortress Monroe, 
said: 


General Sherman, you have made only one 
mistake. You permitted Johnston to sign 
first. It looks like he dictated the terms. 


That was the only change made. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator 
like to suspend now? 

Mr. BAILEY. I simply wish to get to 
this point, and then I shall yield. 

Mr. President, what I am driving at 
is the fact that our State was under the 
direction of Federal troops in 1868, and 
General Canby, wearing the uniform of 
our country—not a Confederate, but a 
Federal—was in charge. He called the 
constitutional convention. Our people 
wrote a constitution. It was written in 
large measure by Albion Tourgee, who 
had come from the North, I think from 
Indiana, and who is known to fame as 
the author of A Fool’s Errand. That 
constitution provided that no one in 
North Carolina could vote except upon 
the payment of a poll tax. Certainly no 
race question was raised by those men. 
They went there to do everything they 
could do for our colored friends. Cer- 
tainly that was not any southern matter. 
That was the action of a legislature 
which was known as the “carpetbag 
legislature.” Ido not wish to offend my 
friends on the other side, but it is proper 
to point out that it was a Republican 
legislature. That legislature gave us 
that constitution. It was a good consti- 
tution, We changed it in some degree 
in 1875, but we did not strike out the poll- 
tax provision, 
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I will tell the Senate something that 
will interest Senators very much. I was 
on the constitution commission in 1914 
to prepare amendments to the constitu- 
tion. We had carried over from the re- 
construction constitution the expression 
describing the Civil War as the War of 
the Rebellion. I took part in drafting 
an amendment to strike out the words 

“War of the Rebellion,” and to insert the 
words “War between the States.“ The 
people of North Carolina voted down 
thatamendment. They preferred to call 
the war the War of the Rebellion. I 
think that action was very much like 
them. They did not object to calling 
the war the War of the Rebellion. 

However, in the year 1920 we did sub- 
mit an amendment to the vote of our 
people. It was submitted by a Demo- 
cratic legislature, at the instance of a 
Democratic Governor, the late Governor 
Bickett. When it was submitted, a vote 
was taken. The people voted to strike 
out the poll-tax qualification. We were 
not thinking then about the colored peo- 
ple. I like to call them “colored people,” 
but if they want me to call them 
Negroes, I shall call them Negroes; I do 
not wish to offend. We were not think- 
ing about white supremacy then, either. 
I was there; I was in that campaign. 
Democrats and Republicans joined in 
striking out the poll-tax qualification, in 
the year 1920, 24 years ago. I think the 
legislature was 90 percent Democratic. 
In the election the question was not one 
between Democrats and Republicans. 
The question was just one of the Consti- 
tution. The cry of “Negro” and the cry 
of “white supremacy” were never heard. 
I think those facts may throw some light 
on the situation. 

Men are now saying that the passage 
of this bill may jeopardize white 
supremacy. It may, in their States; I 
will not dispute that fact with them. 
But it did not jeopardize it in North 
Carolina. We have had six elections 
since then. I have been elected to the 
Senate three times since then. It never 
gave me any trouble. It did not make 
any trouble between the races there. 
So, as I have thought about this question, 
I have been inclined to think that I 
could dismiss from my mind the race 
question, except for the fact that there 
are at least two, and probably more, as- 
sociations or organizatioris in this coun- 
try engaged in the miserable, professional 
business of agitating the Negro race. 
One of them, the best known of them all, 
is the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Colored People. That 
institution is back of this legislation. 
Perhaps they do not know any better. I 
will not say as to that. But they are 
willing to assault the Constitution of the 
United States in order to stir up both the 
whites and the colored, the Caucasian 
and the Negro races in North Carolina, 
and the Communists are appealing to the 
Negroes throughout the South. They 
wish to get rid of the poll-tax qualifica- 
tion, because they have visions of leading 
hordes of ignorant people to the polls, 
and voting them to suit themselves. 

Mr. President, but for those considera- 
tions I would be content on this occa- 
sion to argue altogether the constitu- 
tional question, notwithstanding that my 
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friend the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Connatty] has thoroughly covered 
it. But if I continue my remarks on to- 
morrow, I not only expect to deal with the 
constitutional question, but I also expect 
to deal with the political aspects of this 
assault on the Constitution and this con- 
spiracy against the Democratic Party 
and our country. That is what I con- 
sider it. We intend to stop them, if we 


can, in the South. I hope they may be 


stopped in the North. 

Sometimes I think about our Constitu- 
tion and the patience of us southern 
Democrats, and I wonder whether the 
agitators of 3,000,000 Negroes in the 
North are more influential than the 
leaders of 30,000,000 white people in 
the South. I hear that this whole pro- 
ceeding is to be followed by an effort 
in the Republican Party Convention in 
June and in the Democratic Party Con- 
vention in July to have each political 
party join in this assault on the Consti- 
tution. 

I make no threats, but I shall simply 
say that when Sidney Hillman and the 
Communist crew in the name of the 
C. I. O. come into the doors or the win- 
dows of the party in which my. father 
and I lived and served, I will go out. 
I intend that the Democratic Party shall 
be democratic and shall be faithful to 
the Constitution. When my party be- 
comes a vehicle for the destruction of 
the Constitution of the United States, my 
choice is made. I am with the Consti- 
tution. I will keep my oath, and I will 
die in decency and self-respect. 

Mr. President, I look upon this pro- 
posal as an invitation to the Congress 
to strike down the Constitution and to 
assert its power, notwithstanding the 
plain language of the instrument itself 
and the repeated decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. I look upon it as the pre- 
cursor of a situation, first in the Re- 
publican National Convention, and next 
in the Democratic National Convention, 
in which the delegates will either have 
to stand up and say that they support a 
political platform which negatives, over- 
rides, and overthrows the Constitution 
of the United States, or will have to stand 
and fight to the bitter end. 

Mr. President, I have spoken for about 
35 minutes. It is now 20 minutes to 5. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if it 
is agreeable to the Senator, I hope the 
Senate may take a recess at this time. 
I ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the recess, the Senator from 
North Carolina [M Batey] be per- 
mitted to continue his remarks tomorrow 
without any intervening points of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JACK- 
son in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

Several officers for temporary appointment 
as general officers in the Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of law. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on Public Lands an Surveys: 

Clarence L. Forsling, of Utah, to be Director 
of Grazing, vice Richard H. Rutledge, re- 
signed. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTER NOMINATION PASSED 

OVER—ADVERSE REPORT 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Patrick J. McGrath to be post- 
master at Bayonne, N. J., which nomi- 
nation had been adversely reported from 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
that this nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 


POSTMASTERS—FAVORABLE REPORTS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the re- 
maining nominations of postmasters, 
Tav ORUS reported, be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
favorably reported are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, these 
are the nominations of the graduating 
class, I ask that the nominations in the 
Coast Guard be confirmed en bloc, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Coast Guard nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar, 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 44 minutes p, m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 10, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 9, 1944: 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Lorne G. Taylor to be aide, with relative 
rank of ensign, in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM APRIL 1, 1944 

Lt. Col. Alfred Schrieber Balsam, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Howard Donnelly, Infantry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. John Nicholas Robinson, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general), subject to 
examination required by law. 3 

Lt. Col. Thomas James Hanley, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Jacob John Gerhardt, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Leo Andrew Walton, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

TO BE COLONEL WITH RANK FROM APRIL 21, 1944 

Lt. Col. Ralph Pittman Cousins, Air Corps 
(temporary major general). 

TO BE COLONELS WITH RANK FROM MAY 1, 1944 

Lt. Col, Charles Robert Finley, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Vernon Edwin Prichard, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Adlai Howard Gilkeson, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt, Col. Richard Carlton Stickney, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
ensigns‘ in the Navy from the 7th day of 
June 1944: 


Kenneth V. Adams Douglas C. Berry 


Paul A. Adams 
Will M. Adams, Jr. 
Homer R. Adrianse 


Fred T. Berry 
Norman B. Bessac 
Alfred C. Bessette 


Dickson W. Alderton Guy A“ Best 
Claude M. Alexander,Robert B. Billings 


Jr. 


Rudolph V. Biordi 


Richard G. Alexander Raymond H. Bitney, 


John K Allison 


Jr. 


Paul F. Allmendinger Carvel H. Blair 


-Vincent J. Anania 


Vernon F. Anderson 
Henry O. Anson, Jr. 
Keith J. Arthur 
Theodore C. Ashley 
George H. Asman 
Curtis Atherton 
Wilton L. Atkinson 
Robert B. Atwell 
Robert R Axelson 
Dean L. Axene 
Henry L. Bagby 
Edwin C. Bain, Jr. 
Edward McN. Bain 
John H. Baldwin, Jr. 
Robert B. Baldwin 
Frank J. Barber 
Willis C. Barnes 
William E. Barnes 
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Bernard E. Blanken- 
bush, Jr. 
Clark O. Bloom 
Robert C. Blount 
Frederick E. Blum 
Howard E. Blum 
James K. Boak 
John P. Bock 
John H. Boelens 
Joseph F. Bolger, Jr. 
William G. J. Bolger 
Joseph E. Bonds 
Willard R. Bonwit 
James T. Boone 
Frederick W. Botts, 
Jr. 


Charles S. Bowcock, 


Jr. 
Wiliam A. Bowes 


Robert C. Barnhart, Roland T. E. Bowler, 


Jr. 
Robert G. Barnhart 
Forrest O. Barr 
Ernest R. Barrett 
John C. Barron 
David C. Barry 
Searle J. Barry 
Joe A. Barton 
Wade R. Bascom 
J T. Batte 
Horace L. Bayless 
John T. Beahan 
Robert B. Bear 
William J. Beardsley 
Clark L. Beck 
Merlin D. Becker 
Louis M. Beckstead 
Peter G. Beierl 
Lloyd F. Bell 


Jr. 

James F. Bradley, qr. 

Peter R. Braginton 

Joseph P. Brantley, 
Jr. 

Toria J. Bratten, Jr. 

James F. Braun 

Charles N. Bren- 
necke 

Fred E. Brenner, Jr. 

Robert W. Bright- 
man 

Arthur B. Bristow, 
Jr. 

Wiliam DeR. Broth- 
erton, Jr. 

Burton J. Brown 

George C. Brown, Jr. 

John E. Brown, Jr, 


William S. Benson 2d John W. Brown 4th 


Wiliam A. Berger 
Alf E. Bergesen 
Clifferd P. Bermann 


LaVerne W. Brown, 
Jr. 
Willis I. Brown 
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Earl L. Bruner 
Clarence R. Bryan 
Joseph S. Bryan, Jr. 
Olney J. Bryant 
Tom A. Bryce 
William L. Bryson 
Aubrey L. Buck, Jr. 
Robert M. Buck 
Howard Bucknell 8d 
Nicholas Burde, Jr. 
Paul F. Burdett 
Boyd B. Burnquist 
Leonard M“ Bush 
Thomas A. Bush, Jr. 
Samuel T. Bussey 
Charles S. Byrne 
John K. Cabaniss 
John D. Callahan 
Steven W. Callaway, 
Jr. 
Joseph M. Camp 
Richard J. Campbell 
William R. Campbell, 
Jr. 
Edward S. Caple, Jr. 
Eugene S. Captain 
Donald B. Carpenter 
William Carrier, Jr. 
John A. Carroll 
Creston W. Cathcart 
William F. Chaires 
Kenneth W. Cham- 
bers 
Albert B. Channell 
John W. Chapman 
John R Chappell 
John M. Charles 
William R. Chester 
Edward A. Christof- 
ferson, Jr. 
Louis G. Chrysler, Jr. 
Frank W. Church 2d 
Robert J. Clancey 
Paul Clapp 
Daniel C. Clements 
Frank F. Clifford, Jr. 
Robert A Close 
Calvin H. Cobb, Jr. 
Jesse B. Cobb 
James T. Cockrill 2d 
George W. Cogswell 
William W. Coldwell 
John C. Cole, Jr. 
James O. Cole 
Warren R. Colegrove 
Edward P. Coleman 
Malcolm 8 Collin 
Joseph Colton 
Ted H Colvin 
Edward W. Conklin 
Wiley V. Conover 
Paul V Converse 
Langdon A. Cook, Jr. 
Richard J. Cooke 


Samuel M. Cooley, Jr. 


Alfred Copeland 
Frank B. Correia 
Robert O. Coulthard 
William D. Counts 
John W. Cox 
Lyle A. Cox 
W“ Loron Cranney, 
Jr. 
William B. Crawley 
William P. Crenshaw 
Michael J. Crimmins 
Frederick B. Crow 
Lawrence R. Crum 
John P. Cullen 
Robert M. Cummins 
Bruce A. Cunning- 
ham 
Robert G. Curley 
Thomas J. Curley, Jr. 
Donald C. Curran 
Donald P. Curtis 
Robert H. Curtis 
John J. Daly 
Allen M. Dame 


‘Royal T. Daniel, Jr. 


Scott C. Daubin 
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Hubbell Y. Davidson 
Harry Davis 

Roy G. Davis 
Shethar Davis 
James H. Dawley, Jr. 
Benjamin H. Dean 
Benton W. Decker, Jr. 
Walter Dedrick 

John A. DeGrazier 
Robert J. Delaney 
Walter S. DeLany, Jr. 
Robert Delgado 


Phaon B. Derr, Jr. 


Benjamin T. Dibble 
Walter N. Dietzen, Jr. 
John M. Dinwiddie 
Anthony J. DiVito 
Raymond E. Dix 
Eugene F. Dmuchow- 
ski 
Joseph J. Doak, Jr. 
Robert D. Dobbin 
Charles E. W. Dobbs 
Rodney H. Dobson 
Charies F. Donaghy 
Robert D. Donavan 
Gerard A. Donobue 
Robert M. Donovan 
Edward H. Doolin, Jr. 
Robert W. Dosien 
William A. Doubt 
Robert G. Douglas 
Addison H. Douglass 
Harry B. Doyle, Jr. 
Sherman F. Drake 
John Duff, Jr. 
Albert R. Dunn 
Walter H. Dunnican 
Richard J. Dzikowski 
John C. Eakin 
Howard D. Earl 
John D. Eaton 
William G. Eaton, Jr. 
Ralph H. Eder 
Donald B. Edge 
Leroy S. Edmonds 
Robert A. Eidson 
Charles J. Elkins, Jr. 
Vernon H. Ellenberger 
Ralph E. Ellenbrand 
Edward M. Elliott 
Paul M. Elliott, Jr. 
George F. Ellis, Jr. 
Richard H. Engel- 
mann 
Harry A, Englehart, 
Jr 


George P. Eppes 
Philip M. Erickson, Jr. 
George A. Eriksen 
Kenneth B. Erken 
Brack, Jr. 
Morris A. Esmiol, Jr. 
George G. Evans 
Orville C. Everhart, Jr. 
Frank W. Ewald 
Robert H. Ewing 
James M. Faddis 
Charles F. Fadeley 
John L. Faig 
Robert F. Falardeau 
William E. Fannin 
Crumpton Farrell 
Franklyn E. Farris 
Richard C. Fay 
Robert W. Ferrin 
Theodore R. Fick 
Lee B. Findly 
George T. Finnegan, Jr 
Lowell F. Fitch 
George L. Fitchett 
Jack S. Flanagan 
James B. Fleming 
William J. Flynn 
Bernard B. Forbes, Jr. 
Madison W. Forman, Jr 


Robert M. Fortson, Jr, 
Vincent F. H. Foster 
George R. Froyd 


Marius Fuselier, Jr. 
George H. Gafiney 
Philroy C. Gale, Jr. 
James G. Gallemore 
Nelson J. Gambrill 
George S. Gatter 
Grady. R. Gay 
James R. Gayle 
Gilbert O. Gayler 
Anson D. Geiger 
Walter R. Gerich 
John R. Gilbert 
John T. Gilfillan, Jr. 
John A. Gillerist 
John F. Gillooly 
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Donald P. Hoffmann 
Robert A. Hogsed 
William H. Hoover 
Gordon R. Hopwood 
John P. Horgan, Jr. 
John O. Horn 
Larry E. Horner 
Allen R. Howard, Jr. 
George M. Howard 
William B. Huckabee 
William B. Hucken- 
poehler, Jr. 
George H. Hughey, Jr. 
Hillis D. Hume 
Jo A. Humes 


Francis M. Gilman 2d paul K. Hunt 


Allen J. Gilmore 
Jules H. Gleberman 
John J. Glynn 
Walter H. Godshall 
Frederick S. Gore 


Clifford E. Hunter 
Peter A. Hustad, Jr. 
James T. Ingram 
Lee V. Irvin, Jr. 


Samuel G. Gorsline, Jr.C®™meron Ives 


Calvin R. Gossett 
Patrick W. Gowan 
Charles F. Grad 
William A. Graham 
William L. Graham 
Eugene A. Gralla 
William A. Gray 
Dewitt A. Graybill 
Robert B. Greeley 
James R. Green 
Valentine Grey 
Thomas P. Griest 
Gordon Griffin, Jr. 
John L. Griffin, Jr. 
George P. Griffith 


Thomas K. Ives 
Grover C, Jackson 
Lamb D. Jameson 
Charles W. Jarvis 
William Jenkins, Jr. 
George O. Jennings 
Pierce A. Jensen, Jr. 
Charles D Jewell, Jr, 
Gerald M. Johnson 
Howard T. Johnson 
John R. Johnson 
John V. Johnson 
Theodore L. Johnson 
Ted S, Johnson 
William H. Johnson, 


Carl W. Gronemann, 


Jr. 
Daniel F. Groth 
Frank L. Haines 
John B, Haines 
Robert R. Hale 
Donald W. Hall 
Edward A. Hall 
Harold W Hall 
James J. Hall 
Arthur Halsted, Jr. 
James W. Hamburg 


George A. Hamilton 


John G. Hammer 


Jr. 
Philip D: Johnston, Jr. 
Roe H. Jobnston 
Thomas W. Johnston 
Roy K. Jones, 2d 
Raymond C. Jordan 
Richard E. Jortberg 
Charles R. Joyce 
Alexander Julian, Jr. 
John F, Kalina 
Michael J Kane 
Robert I. Kasten 
Robert T. Kavanagh 
Robert L. Kays 


Patrick “J” Hannifin Arthur K Keevil 


Jens B. Hansen 

Wilmer E. Hansen 
George K. Harding 
Richard Hardy 

George M. D. Hart 
Harvey C. Hartzel 
Phillip S. Harward 


Frederick J. Kelley 
James W. Kelley 
Merrill E. Kelly, Jr. 
Donald W. Kennedy 
James S. Kennedy 
Alex A. Kerr 

Claude E. Kerr 


Harrison F. Hassen- Richard J. Kessler 


plug 


John D. Kidd 


Edward E. Hastings 2d Loyd J. Kiernan, Ir. 


Robert S. Hayes 
Robert V. Hayes 
William B. Hayler 
George M. Hecker 
Arthur D. Heinze 
Stephen W. Heller 
James I. Hemphill 


William B. Henderson 


Keith W Kimball 
Ernest J. King, Jr: 
Evans P. K. King 
John J. King 

Stanley R. King 
William A. Kinnaman 
Robert Kirk X 
William C. Kistler 


William G. Henderson Francis T. Kleber 


James B. Hennegan 


Josiah Henson 
Everett W. Herman 
Robert W. Herrick 
Richard D. Hertzig 
John D. Hicks 


William H. Kmetz 
Victor R. Knick 
Robert M. Knowles 
John T. Knudsen 
Irving H. Knudson, Jr. 
David Kraushaar 
James A. Krecek 


Joseph H. Hildebrand David A. Kribs, Ir. 


Donald P. Hill 
Edward T. Hill 
John F. Hill 
Ralph A. Hilson 


George R. Kritzer 
Lloyd E. Kuhnmuench 
John F. Kurfess 
Edward F. Ladd 


Donald O. Hineman Foster M. Lalor, Jr. 


Arnold J. Hirsch 
Stanley M. Hirsch 


Milton J. Hirshberg 


Edward G. Hoch 


Richard S. Hodsdon 


Julian F. Hoedtke 
Harold Hoffer 


Burris D. LaMar 
Frederick H. 
Lamartin, Jr. 
Harold M. Lamb 
Benjamin: J. Lampert 
Douglas E. Landreth 
William D. Lane 
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Allan T. Larkins, Jr. 
Miles B. Larson 
Robert J. Lauer 
Hallett T. Lawrence 
James K. Lawrence 
Walter E. Lawson, Jr. 
Morris H. Lax 
Stephen L. Layton 
Eben Leavitt, Jr. 
Paul M. Leavy, Jr. 
Julien J. LeBourgeois 
Richard H. Lee 
Bertram M. 


David P. Levy 
Albert C. Lewis 
William Charles 


William L. Lewis 
Clifford R. Linker 
Ralph G. Lipfert 
Floyd K. Lissy 
Clifford C. Lockwood 
Richard D. Loel 
Edward H. Loftin, Jr. 
Donald J. Logie 
Jack London, Jr. 
John N. Longfield 
David M. Longton 
John E. Losure 
John C. Loveday 
Hugh H. Lowery 
John A. Lusby 
Luke D. J. Lynch 
Thomas C. Lynch 
Thomas H Lyons 
Clarence L. Mac- 
Ewan, Jr. 
William J. MacGuire 
Robert B. Mack 
Douglas S. Mackay 
Thomas W Madigan 
Eugene Mahan 
Jack M. Manherz 
Robert B. Manley 
David C. Manning 
Frank H. Markle Jr. 
De n K Marquardt 
Albert R. Marschall 
Drexel R. Martin 
Ronald L. Martin 
Joseph O. Marzluff 
Eugene M. Masica 
Hugh C. Mason 
James C. Masters, Jr. 
James C. Matheson 
Robert E. May 
Alan G. Mayer 
Bill W. Mayer 
Henry T. Mayo 2d 
John K. McAdams 
Edward F. McCartan 
Robert T. P. Mc- 
Carthy 
James M. McCaskill 
Wesley J. McClaren 
Stephen H. McClintic 
Richard M. McCool, 
Jr 
Stanley R. McCord 
Robert D. McCrary 
William L. McCul- 
loch 
Robert J. McDevitt 
Lewin S. McDonald, 
Jr. 
Evan J. McDowell 
William v. Me- 
Galliard 
William J. McGarry, 
Jr. 
Douglas E. McIntyre 
John F. McLain 
William H. McLaugh- 
lin, Jr. 
John T. McMer.amin 
Thomas McNiff, Jr. 
Howard D. McPike 
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Theodore A. Wagner, Harlan D. Williams 


Thomas M. McQuill- 


Alvin L. Meints 
Robert H. Merrick, 
Jr. 
Joe L, Midgett 
Harry L. Milhan 
William W. K. Miller, 
Jr. 
Mason DeM. Milliken 
Herbert F. Mills, Jr. 
Jerry McG. Mills 
Cleo N. Mitchell, Jr. 
Sidney Moglewer 
James W. Mont- 
gomery 
Albert C. Moore 
Charles K. Moore 
Joseph E. Moore 3d 
Robert F. Moore 
Joe P. Moorer 
Edward H. Morgan 
Clyde O. Morrison 
John W. Morrow 
Cornelius F. Moul 
Harold C. Moynelo, Jr. 
Walter W. Mulbry, Jr. 
John Mullen, Jr. 
Roger H. Mullins 
Karl O. Munninger 
Theodore E. Munson 
Hugh D. Murphree 
Robert J. Murphy 
Thomas A. Murphy 
Mervin R. Myhra 
James W Nance 
Anthony A. Nato- 
niewski 
Spencer K. Neale 
Wayne S. Nelson 
Franklin H. Nepo 
Richard Neudorffer 
Robert G. Newby 
Harry Newman 
Grant A. Nisbet 
William T. Noll 
John R. North 
Hassell L. Norton 
Paul L. Nuschke 
Henry N. Oates 
James A. O'Brien 
Rufus L. Oden 
Lyle D. Oder 
Herbert L. Ogier, Jr. 
Daniel A. Oliver, Jr. 
Raymond B. Oliver 
Alfred R. Olsen, Jr. 
James M. O'Malley 
James F. ONeil 
Warren H. O Neil 
Maurice C. Orbeton, 
Jr. 
Gerald G. O'Rourke 
George A. O'Shea, Jr. 
Ellsworth M. Ostronr, 
Jr. 
Francis A. Packer, Jr. 
Morris A. Packer 
John B. Radgett, Jr. 
Alexander A. Padis 
William P. Page 
Gregory Panawek 
John F. Paolantonio 
Everett A. Parke 
Robert L. Parker 
Jack A. Pate 
David H. Paul 
Leonard R. Pavelka 
John E. Pearce, Jr. 
Scott E. Peck, Jr. 
George P. Peed 
Peter R. Perkins 
Chester N. Perry, Jr. 
Emmett K. Perryman, 
Jr. 
John V. Peters 
Christian C. Petersen 
Forrest S. Petersen 
Willard F. Petrat 
Charles T. Phillips, 
Jr. 


Frank R. Pinto, Jr. 
John J. Pirro 
Wiliam G. Pledger 
Bruce W. Plomasen 
Donald T. Poe 
Robert R. Polk 
Thomas H. Polk 
Herbert “R” Poorman 
John R. Potter 
Cheves B. Powell 
Jack M. Pressler 
John M. Prewitt 
John N. Price 
Howard W. Prier 
Charles Priest, Jr. 
Randell H. Prothro 
Gene H. Pryor 
Paul B. Puckett 


Robert O. Sherman 
Richard M. Shively, Jr. 
Clayton H. Shoemaker 
Grover C. Shropshire 
Paul N. Shulman 


William P. Shuman, Jr. 


Philip R Shutt 
William A. Siegrist 
Henderson G. Silliman 
Lawrence T. Simme- 
link 
Foster N. Simonsen 
Wilbur N. Sims 
Henderson “E” Six 
Allan P. Slaff 
James A. Smith 
John McC. Smith 
Lawrence N. Smith 


Robert W. Puddicombe Martin H. Snead 


Paul V. Purkrabek 
Woodford M. Rand 
Craig E. Randall 
Gordon T. Randall 
Beverley Randolph 
Bruce H. Rankin 
James M. Ravenel 
Frank T. Rawlings, 
Jr. 
Elbert S. Rawls, Jr. 


Baird Snyder, Jr. 
Joseph E. Snyder, Jr. 
Joseph M. Snyder, Jr. 
Charles G. Sobel 
Arnold P. Sorenson 
Dale S. Soulek 
Eugene H. Spangler 
John B. Spencer, Jr. 
Franklynn R. Sperberg 
Phillip E. Sperry 
William B. Sprague 


Jr. 
John R. Walker 3d. 
Luther B. Wallace 
Eslie D. Walls 
John L. Walters 
David E. Ward 
Allen S. Waters 
Robert M. Waters 
Ernest A. Watkins 
Fred C. Watson 
Robert H. Watson, Jr. 
Marion S. Webb, Jr. 
George H. Webster 
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John P. Williams 
Lawrence E. Williams, 
Jr. 
Robert B. Wiliams 
Robert D. Williams 
Wiliam A. Wiliams 
William C. Williams 
Dick G. Wilson 
Edward P. Wilson, Jr. 
Joe R. Wilson 
Robert G. Wilson 
Ronald O. Wilson 
Kenneth W. Wingate 


Harold A. Webster, Jr.John P. Wise 


John F. Wester 
Blair H. Wetzel 
Felix H. Wheeler 


James H. Wheeler, Jr, 


James J. Whetton 
Edward C. White 
John D. White 


William H. White, Jr, 


Charles E. Whiteside 
John W. Wieks 


Forwood C. Wiser, Jr. 
Chester E. Wood 
Robert C. Wood 
George C. Woolley 
Joseph A, Wooten, Jr. 
Sydney J. Wynne, Jr. 
Rice P. York 

Ben W. Young 
Robert D. Young 
Frank B. Zanazzi, Jr. 


Hiram E. Widener, Jr.Lando W. Zech, Jr. 


James R. Wiggins 
Lawrence A. Wilder 
Tracy H. Wilder, Jr. 
John R. Wilhelm 


William T. Zeigler 
Edward F. Zenisk 

Donald H. Ziebell 

Daniel M. Zinn 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the 
rank of ensign, from the 7th day of June 


ei ee tad Robert F. Stanton 
Edward T. Redden Charles E. Starns, Jr. 
John H Reed Beverly deP. Staser 
Wallace M Regets Harry A. Stebner, Jr. 
James A. Reid George P. Steele 2d. 
Alexander K. Robert D. Steele 
Rentschler Lucius E. Steere 3d. 


Gerald F. Rester 

Robert D. Reynolds 

Thomas C. Reynolds, 
Jr. 

John W. Rhinesmith 

Donald R. Richards 

James R. Richardson 

John F. Riley 

Ralph R. Riley 


Ralph W. Stell, Jr. 

Henry E. Stephens 

Clarence B. Stephen- 
son 

William B. Stephen- 
son 

William V. Steuteville 

William W. Stevens 

Earle L. Stewart 


William F. J. Riordan William S. Stewart 3d. 


Farrell E. Roberts 


Wayne D. Stinnett 


Edward J. Robeson 3d Graydon T Stout 


Donald E. Rockwell, 
Jr. 

William OC. Roeder 

Benjamin C. Rogers, 
Jr. 


Sam Rorex, Jr. 
Walter S. Rose 
Charles E. Roth, Jr. 
Edmund C. Rowan, Jr. 
Russell J. Rowson 
Bryce E. Royalty 
Richard E. Rumble 
Max R. Rush 
Leroy L. Ryan, Jr. 
Emil Saroch, Jr. 
David McK. Saunders 
Alfred A. Sawyer 
Robert A. Scherrer 
Louis B. Schmeltzer 
Thomas G. Schofield 
John W. Schriever, Jr. 
Joseph H. Schroeder 
Quinley R. Schulz 
Joseph E. Schwager 
Walter W. Schwartz, Jr. 
Louis G. Scliris 
Henry H. Searls, Jr. 
Frank A. Seelaus 
Milton W. Seiler 
Samuel W. Selfridge, 
Jr. k 
William “H” Sells 
Floyd B. Sessions 
Cameron Sevier, Jr. 
Wilson M. Shafer, Jr. 
Larry E. Shaffer, Jr. 
John C. Shaw 
Robert J. Shaw 
Francis L. Sheahen 
Joseph F. Sheehan 
Doniphan B. Shelton 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr. 


James A. Strand 
William W. Strong 
William C. Sturgeon 
2d. 
Tom E. Sulick 
John L. Sullivan, Jr. 
George W. Summers 
Gustav F. Swainson, 
Jr. 
Chandler E. Swallow, 
Jr. 
John A. Swank 
Robert A. Swensen 
Robert J. Tartre 
Arnett B. Taylor 
Harold A. Taylor 
Lewis J. Taylor, Jr. 
Thaddeus M. Taylor 
Warren Taylor 
Walter N. Temple 
Richard E. Tenney 
Homer B. Thomas, Jr. 
Max E. Thompson 
Robert C. Thomsen 
Walker G. Thorsby 
James G. Townsley 
Wilbur ©. Trautman, 
Jr. 
William J. Traynor 
Mark G. Tremaine 
Harold J. Trueblood 
Milton “J” Turner 
Edward B. Uhler 
Frederick A. Ulam, Jr, 
Howard J. Ursettie 
Thomas F. Utegaard 
Sumner A. Vale 
Merton D. Van Orden 
Willis B. Van Oss 
Victor M. Vissering, 
Jr. . 
Ralph L. Volk, Jr 


William B. Shepard, Jr. Merrill E. Wagner 


1944: 


Raymond H. Bates 
Edward E. Beasley 


William S. Berkshire,James I. Hightower, 


Jr. 
Keith W. Bexten 


Sherman W. Blandin, 


Jr. 
John J. Bock 
Harold Boswell 


Richard K. M. Bridges, 


Jr. 
Zack F. Brown, Jr. 


Robert W. Hanwell 
William L. Harritt 


Jr. 
Earle F. James 
Louie B. Knudsen, Jr. 
Charles E. Kridle 
John W. Lipscomb, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Long- 
necker 
Harry R. Luebbe 
Lester G. Maxwell 


Edward L. Cochrane, Gerald J. Patton 


Jr. 
William W. Collier 
James J. Conlin, Jr. 
Clarence A. Creel 
Philip Crosby 


Hugh L. Culbreath, Jr. 


Oscar N. Dale 
Maurice P. Donnelly 
Robert J. Fabrizio 
William P. Ferguson 


Henry A R. Peyton 
Robert C. Porter 
Howard L. Rezner 
Rodney Rose 
Edward S. Ruete 
Robert A. Schauffler 
Samuel R. Simpson, 
Jr. 
Frank L. Spillman, Jr. 
Alfred J. Staubitz 
David H. Weaver 


Charles A. Gardner, Jr. Joe J. Wilcox 


Elmon A. Geneste, Jr. 


Ben C. Williams, Jr. 


The following-named midshipmen to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps from 
the 7th day of June 1944: 


Walker G. Bennett 2d 
Albert W. Blackburn 
Donald H. Brooks 
Henry L. Claterbos 
William P. Cosgrove 
John W. Cummins 
Robert N. Davis 
Arthur C. Day 
William F Doehler 
Eugene B. Fallon 
Thomas E. Gleason 
Conrad S. Grove, Jr, 
Prederic A. Hale, Jr. 
Joseph F. Holzbauer 
Burton L. Lucas, Jr. 


Charles E. McBride 
Joseph J. McGuire 
Roy H Miller 
Charles D. Mize 
George J O’Shea 
Marion E. Price 
Palmer H Rixey 
Horton E, Roeder 
James M. Sherwood 
William R Skinner 
Arthur L. Snyder 
Lawrence V. M. Wick- 
nam 
Lloyd K. Wyatt, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 9, 1944: 
Coast GUARD 
TO BE ENSIGNS, TO RANK FROM JUNE 7, 1944 


Homer George Anderson 
Richard Paul Arlander 


John Moore Austin 


Richard Lawrence Bailey, Jr. 
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Frank Barnett, Jr. 

Carl Blanchett 

Robert Coward Boardman 
William Henry Boswell 
Peter Seelye Branson 
Alfred William Brass 
William Henry Brinkmeyer 
Bernard Stanley Brown 
James Wood Carroll 
Parker Olin Chapman 
Garth Dalmayne Clizbe 
Clyde Clavius Coffindaffer 
Henry Paine Crawford, Jr. 
Donald Brian Crews 
Charles Mitchell Daniel 
Harold Leroy Davison 
John Mac Neil Dempsey, Jr. 
John Augustine Devlin, Jr. 
Harley Earl Dilcher 
Sumner Raymond Dolber 
Robert John Donovan 
John Michael Dorsey 
James Harold Durfee 
Clarence Raymond Easter 
Albert Bradbury Ellerman 
Joseph Knowles Everton 
John Joseph Fehrenbacher 
Arthur Andre Fontaine 
Louis Randolph Ford, Jr, 
John Bradley Freeman 
William Elliott Fuller, Jr. 
Carroll Hitchcock George 
Harold Kirksey Goodbread 
Richard William Goode 
Herbert Richard Harris 
James Leonard Harrison 
Gordon Fairland Hempton 
Robert Fisher Henderson 
Frederick William Hermes, Jr, 
James Arthur Hodgman 
Julian Elliott Johansen 
Robert Durrell Johnson 
Harry New Jones 2d 
Kenneth Howard Langenbeck 
John Burton Lape, Jr, 
Eimer Maurice Lipsey 
Richard Suppes Lodge 
Paul Alan Lutz 

Worley Berry Lynn 

James Thomas Maher 
William Lothridge Martin 
Andrew Mazzotta 

John David McCann 

Albert Joseph McCullough 
Milton Lee McGregor 
Edward Duncan Middleton, Jr. 
Joseph Anthony Montagna 
James Edward Murphy 
William Emmet Murphy 
Earl Asa Parker, Jr. 
Raymond Grant Parks, Jr. 
Paul Reed Peak, Jr. 

Paul Powers Perez 
Lilbourn Amos Pharris, Jr. 
Robert Carlton Phillips 
Vance King Randle, Jr. 
Theodore Charles Rapalus 
David Harold Rasmussen 
Ricardo Allen Ratti 

Don Richard Rodgers 
Donald Henry Rollert 

Paul Thomas Ryan 
Marion Gardiner Shrode, Jr. 
Harrison Ballard Smith 
Neilus Andrew Spears, Jr. 
Raymond Benner Starbuck 
Jeremiah Milton Stark 
Richard Stoner Strickler 
George Francis Thometz, Jr, 
Wesley Matthew Thorsson 
John Bollyard Wade 
George Warren Wagner 
William Hamilton Wallace 
George Alfred Warren 
David Anderson Webb 
William Leroy Weiss, Jr. 
George Herbert Weller 
George Earnest Williams 
Ellsworth Albin Winnette 


Andrew Wakefield Wofford 
Virgil Nourse Woolfolk, Jr. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Jeanette Mae Collins, Dateland. 
CALIFORNIA 
Roy A. Smith, Eldridge. 
Kenneth Baird Haslam, Firebaugh. 
Robert E. Meacham, Hermosa Beach. 
Eva L. Fowler, Kelseyville. 
Lawrence P. Comerford, Lincoln Acres, 
Sadie L. Diaz, San Marcos. 
Llewellyn B. Peck, Saratoga. 
Wanda L. Stark, Tulelake. 
DELAWARE 
Mary 8. Bell, Smyrna. 
GEORGIA 
J. Heard Summerour, Duluth. 
Ruth G. Dixon, Girard. 
Wilma G. Cook, Parrott. 
ILLINOIS 
Nigel B. Herrin, Cave in Rock. 
Roll E. Gibbs, Clayton. 
Earl D. Husted, Cornell. 
Margaret W. Irish, Farina. 
Myrtle Wilkison, Glen Carbon, 
Mary Ruth Shine, Glenwood. 
John L. Zimmerman, Hinsdale. 
Wendell A. Stotler, Hudson, 
Mary H. Cofey, Maple Park. 
Hugh James, Montrose. 
James D. Cook, Mulkeytown. 
Lewis R. Wall, New Douglas. 
Albert W. Schurg, Pesotum. 
Charles E. Lowry, Philo. 
Samuel W. Brown, Ringwood. 
Jacob H. Michel, West Brooklyn. 
INDIANA 
Mary E. Wade, Wilkinson. 
IOWA . 
George O. Friedrichsen, Alvord. 
Anton C. Rank, Buffalo Center. 
Emma M. Jochimsen, Callender. 
William H. Meshek, Dedham, 
Eva M. Anderson, Fremont. 
Ida E. Heffernen, Peosta. 
John R. Shebek, Riverside. 
Alice B. Dougherty, Sheldon. 
MINNESOTA 
Ralph B. Dingmann, Clear Lake. 
Cora E. Albright, Lengby. 
Leonard J. Hintzen, Miltona, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Lewis F. Henry, Carthage. 
Mary S. Herron, Courtland. 
J. Wood Sartin, Jayess. 
Virgil L. Harrington, Merigold. 
MONTANA 
E Warren Toole, Great Falls. 
NEBRASKA 
Tim N. Cannon, Juniata. 
Austin E. Scott, Mitchell. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mary J. Kemp, Reserve. 
NEW YORK 


Gertrude L. Rigaud, Oriskany Falls. 

D. L. Palmer, Otezo. 

George Buechel, Patterson. 

Margaret T. Kennedy, Salisbury Mills, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ernie A. Neese, Cottageville. 

VIRGINIA 

William M. Upshur, Jr., Cheriton. 

Minnie J. Davis, Church Road. 

Oscar M. Buchanan, Kenbridge. 

Berkeley B. Baker, Lovettsville. 

Charles C. Kenny, Upperville. 

WASHINGTON 
Helen G. Anderson, Union, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 9, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou whose all-enfolding love and 
mercy hold and guide through every 
eclipse of life, give us minds intent on 
pleasing Thee. As our station marks us 
with distinct obligation, we pray for help 
to weigh all questions by the rule of love 
and righteousness. Let the windows of 
our minds be “broad inward”—judging 
and watching ourselves lest our courage 
be presumption and our honesty ex- 
pediency. Wait, O Father, at the doors 
of our hearts that the vision of our Mas- 
ter may direct us to the uttermost. 

O Divine One, build in us an ideal like 
unto Thine, so generous, free of evil 
tendencies which would render us care- 
less of the responsibilities of our voca- 
tion. We pray that the Congress may 
vindicate the sanctity and justice of 
humanity and make democratic form of 
government honorable, and strengthen 
the hands of all true patriots throughout 
this appealing world. If the sword and 
fire must come, let them cut the bonds of 
oppression and iniquity; allow not a pas- 
sion of unrestrained enthusiasm to rise 
in the soul of the public. O keep in our 
memory the age-old truth that all men 
are brothers, the sinners and the sinned 
against; binding up the wounds, rather 
than kindling the fires of war; let our 
administration of the peace not be in 
wrath and revenge but allied with broad 
and wise understanding. In the name 
of Him who hath dealt bountifully with 
us, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles; 

H. R.1565. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; and 

H. R. 4254. An act to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 


of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1758. An act to amend section 451 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
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ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the following departments: 
1, Department of Agriculture, 
2. Department of the Navy. 
3. Department of War. : 
MORE FOOD WASTE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SmirH of Wisconsin addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELLIS] be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

- (Mr. HÉBERT asked and was given per- 
mission to éxtend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp.) 

APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1565) 
relating to the appointment of post- 
masters, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 11, after “relegated”, insert "; and any 
postmaster or acting postmaster of the fourth 
r third class who has passed a civil-service 
examination at any time and has given serv- 
ice satisfactory to the Department may be 
reappointed without further civil-service 
examination.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman inform us as to the 
nature of this amendment? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. It is a clari- 
fying amendment to H. R. 1565. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
does it clarify it? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. We passed 
@ bill here by which a postmaster of the 
third class, if his office is relegated to 
the fourth class, might be appointed by 
the Postmaster General without taking a 
reexamination; also, if the office is ad- 
vanced from the fourth to the third 
class, he would be exempt from a civil- 
service examination. The Senate de- 
cided it was necessary that this matter 
be clarified. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
simply means that in a shift from one 
class to another a new examination is 
not required? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. It is not re- 
quired if they have passed a civil-service 
examination. 


How 


= 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rhode Island General Assembly a few 
days ago adopted a model soldiers’ vote 
bill. Lask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a digest of the legislation pre- 
pared by the chairman of the board of 
elections. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a review of the book entitled “T. V. A.— 
Democracy on the March.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SHarer asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago in this House we voted to dis- 
continue Federal assistance to the school- 
lunch program throughout this Nation. 
I believed at that time, and I still be- 
lieve, that this action was most unfor- 
tunate. Throughout America there are 


thousands upon thousands of school 


children who are undeyfed, and to whom 
thesschool-lunch program, inadequate as 
it was in many instances, was truly the 
bright spot in the day. Despite the gen- 
eral rise in our national income, thou- 
sands of families have relatively less 
than ever before, and the need for Fed- 
eral aid to States and communities to 
continue the school-lunch program is as 
great, if not greater, than it has ever 
been. Because many mothers are em- 
ployed in war industries, an increasing 
number of children are coming to school 
with an inadequate breakfast and with- 
out any provision whatsoever for lunch 
or with one that has been poorly selected. 
Transportation, rationing, and other 
wartime difficulties have complicated the 
problem still further. Without financial 
aid from the Federal Government, com- 
paratively few schools can provide noon 
lunches for all children needing them. 
Not only from my own congressional 
district but from all over the country 
have been coming earnest requests that 
legislation be enacted to provide for an 
adequate school-lunch program as an in- 
tegral part of the services of our school 
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system. Parent-teacher associations, 
community councils, and many other or- 
ganizations vitally interested in the 
health of our future citizens are urging 
such action. To this end I am intro- 
ducing today into this House a bill de- 
signed to meet this need, one which I 
hope will not only provide for a con- 
tinued Imnch program, but one which 
will be administratively sound from an 
educational standpoint. I earnestly re- 
quest that my colleagues study this pro- 
posed bill, and sincerely hope that it will 
meet with speedy, favorable action on 
the part of this body. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an address delivered by me before the 
American Federation of Physically 
Handicapped last January in Buffalo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a speech I made last Friday night over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers have carried the story in the 
recent issues that General Hershey, the 
head of the Selective Service System, has 
again changed the rule regarding the in- 
duction of our men and boys into the 
Army. These rules and regulations have 
been changed so often, and without any 
regard to the welfare of the boys, that 
no one can keep pace with what those 
rules and regulations are. Our boys, sub- 
ject to the draft, are unable to know 
what their status is, They cannot plan 
for the future. They are kept in con- 
stant confusion regarding their plans. 

I am confident these men and boys, 
who are subject to the draft, would be 
unable to keep up with the sudden 
changes if they would purchase and read 
@ morning, noon, and night edition of 
the daily papers. This constant chang- 
ing of the regulations regarding the 
drafting of our boys should be stopped. 
A reasonable rule should be established 
and it should be retained. Our boys are 
entitled to know in advance what is in 
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store for them in the future. Under this 
plan of constantly changing the rules, 
they are kept in a state of uncertainty 
and in utter confusion. They should not 
be continued. Our boys are entitled to 
know what their fate is without con- 
fusion and uncertainty entering into 
their problem. It is high time to inject 
some good sound policies into*the rules 
of the Selective Service System. 


HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein certain ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Dings addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude therein a brief survey of a recent 
election poll. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
tke request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimeus consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
two editorials on the Montgomery Ward 
case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


THE ARABIAN PIPE LINE—A PROPOSED 
VENTURE INTO IMPERIALISM 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gavin addressed the House, 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
service activities of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ananimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an address delivered by the president of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
in Philadelphia on May 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ananimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include therein 
a newspaper article. 


His 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include there- 
in an article by Constantine Brown en- 
titled “This Changing World,” that ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 6, 1944. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ul- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE THOMAS H. BALL 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to announce to the House the 
passing on yesterday of a distinguished 
Texan, a former Member of this House, 
Col. Thomas H. Ball, of Houston. Colonel 
Ball was 85 years old when he passed 
away. He lived a long and useful life. 
Not only has the State of Texas lost one 
of its outstanding citizens but the Na- 
tion has suffered a loss. Colonel Ball 
served in the House from 1897 to 1903. 
This short sketch of his life indicates his 
outstanding and various talents: 


Thomas Henry Ball, a Representative from 
Texas; born in Huntsville, Walker County, 
Tex., January 14, 1859; attended private 
schools and was graduated from Austin Col- 
lege, Sherman, Tex., in 1876; studied law at 
the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
Va.; was admitted to the bar in 1886, and 
commenced practice in Huntsville, Tex.; 
mayor of Huntsville, 1887-93; chairman of 
the Democratic executive ccmmittec of 
Walker County, 1884-96; delegate to all State 
conventions from 1886 to 1924 with three 
exceptions; delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago in 1892, and 
at New York City in 1924; elected as a Demo- 
crat to the Fifty-4ifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, and Fifty-eighth Congresses and 
served from March 4, 1897, to November 16, 
1903, when he resigned; resumed the practice 
of his profession; general counsel for the 
State council of defense during the World 
War; was employed as general counsel for the 
port commission of the Houston harbor and 
ship channel, and was a resident of Houston, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor on two subjects and 
include therein certain statements and 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I intend to make today excerpts 
from two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS. FOR RESERVOIRS, 
LEVEES, AND FLOOD WALLS FOR FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4485) 
authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4485, with Mr. 
BULWINKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of the act approved 
June 22, 1936 (Public, No. 738, 74th Cong.), 
as amended by section 2 of the act approved 
June 28, 1938 (Public, No. 761, 75th Cong.), 
shall apply to all works authorized in this act, 
except that for any channel improvement or 
channel rectification project provisions (a), 
(b), and (c) of section 3 of said act of June 
22, 1936, shall apply thereto, and except as 
otherwise provided by law: Provided, That 
the authorization for any flood-control proj- 
ect herein adopted requiring local coopera- 
tion shall expire 5 years from the date on 
which local interests are notified in writing 
by the War Department of the requirements 
of local cooperation, unless said interests 
shall within said time furnish assurances sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary of War that the 
required cooperation will be furnished. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request cf the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a growing conviction among a large 
part of our population, as well as a good 
many Members of Congress, that the ad- 
ministration is playing politics with food. 
Either this is true or a top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy is responsible for the delays 
that have taken place in removing 
canned vegetables and meats from 
rationing. 

During last December and January it 
is reported that both the Office of Price 
Administration and a large trade asso- 
ciation made a careful survey of the 
quantities of home-canned gocds on 
pantry shelves and the quantities on the 
retailers’ shelves throughout the country. 
It was known at that time that cannery 
warehouses were filled to overflowing 
with last year’s packs, particularly of 
canned vegetables. There is no known 
reason why rationing of these canned 
goods should not have been discontinued 
at that time. 

Similarly, governmental authorities 
knew many months ago just what the 
supply situation of livestock was. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, there 
has been no marked change in the sup- 
ply situation of livestock between Janu- 
ary 1 and the present time. On the con- 
trary, information I have been able to 
obtain indicates that January slaughter- 
ing was at its peak, The question natu- 
rally arises, Why was meat rationing not 
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ns at that time? It should have been 
one, 

An article appearing in Collier’s maga- 
zine of May 6, 1944, written by Mr. 
Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
Office of Price. Administration, raises a 
very peculiar situation. This article was 
published a week after the order was 
issued removing most meats and canned 
vegetables from rationing. In this arti- 
cle Mr. Bowles stated that there would 
be some relief of meat rationing “in 
1945—with luck—and possibly end when 
the war in Europe is over,” and that ra- 
tioning of processed foods would not 
cease until “the war in the Pacific ends.” 
Yet 1 week before his statement appeared 
he issued an order removing most meats 
and canned vegetables from all rationing 
restrictions. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration should completely remove all 
ration restrictions on steaks and roasts 
of beef now. It should have been done 
last January. 

Let me ask what can be the reason for 
these inconsistent statements and these 
inconsistent orders. Is it possible that 
Mr. Bowles is only a figurehead and that 
there is a hidden power to which he must 
respond? If so, who is it and what is it? 
This is convincing proof that someone 
is responsible for playing politics with 
our food supply. ; 

Several months ago the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Committee 
advocated openly and publicly that the 
administration of all food activities 
should be centered in one administrative 
agency. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. I am glad to 
yield to my colleague and neighbor. 

Mr. BREHM. I feel confident that if 
the gentleman’s suggestion had been fol- 
lowed and the food authority had been 
put under one head that there would not 
now be spoiling so many thousand 
pounds of butter, cheese, and other food. 
I trust that those responsible for the food 
administration may yet follow the sug- 
gestions of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman’s ob- 
servation is very timely and quite in 
point. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives agreed with 
the Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee and reported favorably a bill 
which had been introduced by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Represent- 
ative FULMER, who is the chairman of 
that committee. The sentiment of the 
country was then, and is now, over- 
whelmingly favorable to the enactment 
of this legislation. The legislation 
would have been enacted except for ad- 
ministration opposition. 

I am informed that the War Food Ad- 
ministration release of May 4 indicates 
that it did not even know that these items 
were to be eliminated from the ration list 
on May 1. Where is the hidden power 
in Government that is responsible for 
playing politics with our food supply? 

In other words, on May there came 
out a release from the War Food Ad- 
ministration which indicated that the 
Administration knew nothing about an 
order that had been issued on the Ist of 
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May. So I repeat there can be no ques- 
tion but that this whole food program 
is being administered by some organiza- 
tion or individual or power which is 
anonymous and which issues orders to 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad the gentleman called the attention 
of the House to the situation with refer- 
ence to Mr. Jones of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. The President has been 
away for 4 weeks and I am just won- 
dering who directed Mr. Bowles to re- 
move 85 percent of meat from the ration 
list and to take these other things off the 
list? 

Mr. JENKINS. In answer to the gen- 
tleman's question, I say I wish I knew. 
I hope these remarks of mine will bring 
an answer from somebody connected 
actively with the Food Administration. 
I see that Cecil B. Dickson, a prominent 
news reporter, in an article appearing in 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times of a day or 
two ago says the action of President 
Roosevelt in ordering Chester Bowles, the 
Director of Price Administration, to re- 
move all meat except beefsteaks and beef 
roasts from rationing was considered a 
master stroke by inside New Dealers. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. In order to full) utilize dam and 
reservoir areas under the control of the War 
Department, the Chief of Engineers, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of War, is 
authorized to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate recreation, conservation, and other fa- 
cilities thereat advantageous tu the interests 
of the United States, or to permit the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of such 
facilities. The Secretary of War is author- 
ized to grant leases of lands, structures, or 
facilities in said areas for such periods and 
upon such terms as he may deem reasonable, 
All moneys received for such leases or priv- 
ileges shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Wuirtincton: On pages 2 and 3, strike out 
all of section 3, and insert in lieu thereof, 
the following: 

“Src. 3. The Chief of Engineers under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War, is au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate park and recreational facilities in reser- 
voir areas under control of the War Depart- 
ment, and to permit the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of such facilities. 
The Secretary of War is authorized to grant 
leases of lands, structures, or facilities in 
reservoir areas for such periods and upon 
such terms as he may deem reasonable: Pro- 
vided, That licenses to Federal, State, or local 
governmental agencies for the use of areas 
suitable for public park and recreational 
purposes may be granted without monetary 
consideration when the Secretary of War de- 
termines such action to be in the public 
interest. All moneys received for leases or 
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privileges shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
during the course of general debate, a 
number of questions were asked with re- 
spect to the meaning of section 3, and 
particularly with respect to the meaning 
of the word “facilities” in line 25 of sec- 
tion 3. In response to the questions 
asked, as well as in response to some ap- 
prehensions manifested, it was stated by 
the committee that the purpose of sec- 
tion 3 was to authorize the Chief of Engi- 
neers in and around the pools, the per- 
manent pools that are provided in reser- 
voirs authorized for flood control, to 
make leases for recreational purposes 
only. It is in order to remove any ap- 
prehensions with respect to reclamation 
or power in connection with the word 
“facilities” and in order to make more 
certain that it is the purpose of section 3 
only to authorize the Chief of Engineers 
to provide for recreational facilities that 
this amendment is offered as a substi- 
tute for section 3. I may say in this con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, that under exist- 
ing law the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to make leases for 5 years, but that 
in many cases citizens who came to these 
lakes or these permanent pools would 
like to have longer leases for any resi- 
dences or any places of abode they estab- 
lished along the lakes. This substitute 
is intended more definitely to limit the 
purpose for which the original section 3 
of this bill was intended. 

Mr, CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Does the amendment as 
offered by the committee drop the word 
“conservation” altogether? My reason 
for asking that is I understood the word 
“conservation” is in there to make pos- 
sible the establishment of wildlife refuges 
and things of that character for the con- 
servation of property and wildlife. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It is fair to say 
this substitute does eliminate the word 
“conservation.” I personally can see no 
objection to its inclusion after “recrea- 
tion,” because that might be applicable 
in some cases. But the primary meaning 
of the section was for recreation, as 
stated. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder if the chairman 
would feel free to modify the amend- 
ment to that extent to put in the words 
“wildlife conservation” after “recrea- 
tion”? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to keep faith with the com- 
mittee. I submitted this amendment to 
the committee and I was authorized by 
the committee to submit this as a sub- 
stitute. Frankly I would say with re- 
spect to the wildlife feature that my 
thought is, with all deference, that these 
particular pools, from my observation 
and from my inspection, are really lakes, 
and those lakes provide for recreation 
and fishing facilities. It might be, it is 
possible, the gentleman may know more 
about the wildlife problem than I do, but 
it might be that the restrictions with 
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respect to wildlife propagation might im- 
pair the recreational facilities. Person- 
ally I trust that the gentleman will think 
about that matter and I trust he will 
appreciate my position. I am not in a 
position to accept that amendment. My 
thought is this, further, that if after a 
further consideration of any and all the 
projects here it appears that you would 
like to provide for wildlife conservation 
and it could be done properly, that it 
might be embraced in another body. I 
have gone as far as I am authorized to go. 

Mr. CASE. If I may comment just a 
bit further, the Izaak Walton League, 
with national headquarters in Chicago, 
did adopt a resolution which was rather 
critical of this bill on the ground that it 
feared some of these reservoirs would 
destroy wildlife. 

The answer that some of us individually 
have made, and the answer of the chap- 
ters of the organization in my State 
which they have made in their endorse- 
ment of the bill has been that section 3, 
so far from destroying wildlife, is a 
means of protecting it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. In that case it was sug- 
gested that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
could cooperate with the War Depart- 
ment through the language in section 3, 
to propagate fish, establish pools or bay- 
ous where feed might be planted for mi- 
gratory waterfowl, and things of that 
sort. I would be a little disappointed if 
I felt that the amendment destroyed that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. While I am not 
as much of a sportsman as the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and oth- 
ers who live in that State, I would say 
that the language “recreational” ought 
to embrace the aims and purposes of the 
Izaak Walton League. It may be that this 
language would be susceptible to the in- 
terpretation that the gentleman has in 
mind. I would not say that it would not 
be correct, in proper cases. But, I would 
say that for the present it is intended for 
recreation and park facilities, but I think 
the language is broad enough to embrace 
what the gentleman had in mind if the 
Secretary of War so agreed. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Where are you 
going to get the money? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say we 
would get the money for the reservoirs 
authorized in this bill from the same 
source that we got the money when we 
authorized the building of some 13 of the 
finest reservoirs for flood-control pur- 
poses that I know of in the United States, 
in the great Commonwealth of Ohio. I 
know of no finer recreational facilities 
than some of those that have been con- 
structed in those reservoirs that were 
constructed along the Muskingum River 
in Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Where did you 
get that money? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. We got it from 
the taxpayers of the United States, money 
that the taxpayers wanted expended to 
protect their lives and their property. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Did you get it 
from the taxpayers or is it still to come 
from the taxpayers? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It might be 
both, if that will satisfy the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to sell to States, municipalities, pri- 
vate concerns, or individuals, at such prices 
and on such terms as he may deem reason- 
able, for domestic and industrial uses sur- 
plus water that may be available at any reser- 
voir under the control of the War Depart- 
ment. All moneys received from such sales 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein certain documents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. I also ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, to speak out of 
order. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have to- 
day introduced a bill providing for the 
deportation of Japanese aliens imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of hostilities 
between the United States and Japan. 
The bill is short, and I am going to read 
it to you: 


A bill providing for the deportation of 
Japanese aliens i 

Be it enacted etc — 

SECTION 1. All persons in the United States 
who on the 7th day of December 1941 were 
subjects of the Government of Japan and 
who became enemy aliens by reason of the 
declaration of war between the United States 
and Japan, are hereby defined and declared 
to be undesirable aliens and subject to de- 
portation under the statutes of the United 
States providing for the deportation of un- 
desirable aliens, 

Sec. 2. Within 30 days after the approval 
of this act the Attorney General of the 
United States shall proceed to prepare war- 
rants for the deportation of all undesirable 
aliens as defined in section 1 of this act. 
Such warrants shall be executed and such 
aliens deported immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the United States 
and Japan. 

Src. 3. No undesirable allen as defined in 
this act, who has been interned as an enemy 
alien in the United States, shall be released 
from internment except for the purpose of 
deportation under warrant as herein pro- 
vided, 

Src. 4. All acts or parts of acts in conflict 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


I venture to say that if a poll should be 
taken today of all the people in the 
United States to determine whether they 
desired to permit alien Japanese to re- 
main in the United States after the con- 
clusion, of hostilities, the verdict would 
be at least 90 percent against allowing 
them to remain. On the Pacific coast, I 
would say that the verdict would be al- 
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most 100 percent for their deportation 
after the war. 

The blood of our sons who were mur- 
dered at Pearl Harbor, and tortured and 
starved on Bataan and Corregidor, the 
thousands who have met death in the 
Solomons, the Marshalls, the Gilberts, on 
Attu, and other theaters of operation in 
the Pacific, ery out against this barbarous 
nation and the barbarous nationals who 
comprise it, I believe the people of this 
Nation do not want the aliens of that 
nation to remain in the United States 
when the war is over. 

That being the case, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me obvious that appropriate 
legislation on the subject should be en- 
acted now, because unless legislation of 
this kind is-enacted during the war it 
will very likely never be enacted at all. 
That is the reason I have introduced this 
bill now, while the people are still free 
from the propaganda which will beset 
them after the war. 

You all recall what happened after the 
First World War. There was an ava- 
lanche of propaganda, of manufactured 
sentimentalism throughout the United 
States which was deliberately calculated 
to make the people believe that those 
who had so recently been our enemies 
had become our brothers immediately 
upon the cessation of hostilities, and that 
they could never be persuaded by their 
leader to wage war on us again. 

To such an extent did this propaganda 
go, and such effect did it have, that it 
even persuaded the people of the United 
States almost immediately after the close 
of World War No. 1 to scrap their Navy 
and to neglect the defenses of their own 
country. The same propaganda will be 
launched again after this war, 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that this 
bill has to do only with Japanese aliens 
in this country. It does not have to do 
with Japanese born in the United States, 
who by virtue of their birth are citizens 
of this country. That is an entirely dif- 
ferent phase of the Japanese problem, 
and one which must be handled sepa- 
rately and in a different way. 

That phase of the question, I may say, 
is now being studied, and in due course 
an equitable and constitutional solution 
of the problem will be reached and pre- 
sented to the Congress. That phase in- 
volves the loyalty of certain individual 
American citiæns born of Japanese 
parentage, and presents a most impor- 
tant and vital constitutional question. 
No American desires to harm another 
American, simply because he was born of 
Japanese parentage, provided he is in 
fact, a loyal American, and no American 
will harm him. But the disloyalty of a 
vast number of Japanese-Americans has 
been so completely demonstrated during 
this war that the question as to them 
must be faced and must be solved—and 
it will be solved by just and proper legis- 
lation within the four corners of our 
Constitution. 

In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, the 
question of the Japanese alien remain- 
ing in this country after the war is here 
now for solution. There is no.constitu- 
tional question involved here, There is 
no question of injustice. The people af- 
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fected by this bill are highly undesirable 
enemy aliens. They came here solely by 
our sufferance. That sufferance is ex- 
hausted. We want them here no longer. 
We propose to send them back where 
they came from at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. 

I trust very much that the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization will 
proceed to the immediate consideration 
of this bill so that it may be reported to 
the House and voted upon at this session 
of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROBINSON of 
Utah: Amend section 4 at line 15, page 3 by 
adding the following: “Provided, however, 
That, in the case of any reservoir located 
west of the 97th meridian, the right to the 
use of waters for such purposes shall be es- 
tablished, and the repayment of costs allo- 
cated thereto shall be provided for, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Federal Recla- 
mation laws.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, section 4 of this bill authorizes the 
Secretary of War to sell for domestic and 
industrial uses surplus water available at 
any reservoir under his control. There 
is no requirement in the section that the 
right to use such water for domestic and 
industrial purposes shall be established 
tn conformity with local law, nor does 
there seem to be any such requirement 
elsewhere in Federal statutes relating to 
projects under the control of the Secre- 
tary of War. Uses for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes are ones that under the 
system of water law prevailing in the 
Western States have validity only to the 
extent that they are established or recog- 
nized under the provisions of the law of 
the place of use. They are in this regard 
like the right to make beneficial con- 
sumptive use of water for irrigation. 

Section 6, as amended here today, in 
dealing with irrigation rights is intended 
to provide for the establishment of those 
rights in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Federal Reclamation law. 
That law provides for proceeding in con- 
formity with State laws for the estab- 
lishment of the right to use water for ir- 
rigation and purposes incidental thereto. 

As a matter of principle, I believe that 
similar conformity should have been re- 
quired in connection with the sale of 
rights to use water for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes under section 4 of this 
bill. As the section now stands, the 
exercise of authority under it, if unchal- 
lenged, will amount to an assertion by the 
Federal Government of a claim of owner- 
ship to water for domestic and industrial 
purposes, without regard to local law. 
Even though the reservoir by which such 
surplus waters are developed are con- 
structed and operated under the consti- 
tutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the assertion of ownership of such 
surplus waters for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes would be an assertion that 
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Western States would and should regard 
as prejudicial to their claims of jurisdic- 
tion with respect to waters arising in 
their States. The possibility of such 
assertions could have been avoided by a 
relatively short amendment requiring the 
establishment of rights for such purposes 
in conformity with local law, in the man- 
ner provided in the Federal reclamation 
law. I have not pressed harder for such 
an amendment because so far as the 
Western States are concerned, I am not 
aware of any instance where surplus 
waters will be available for disposition 
under section 4. If I am wrong in this, 
this section, as a matter of principle, re- 
quires amendment. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the committee will accept the 
amendment offered by the Congressman 
from Utah, and also the ones the com- 
mittee will offer to section 6. These 
amendments do not interfere with flood 
control in the slightest. Their purpose 
is to tie the reclamation part of the bill 
te the reclamation laws as we now have 
them, 

In the Colorado Legislature, where I 
served for many terms spanning a period 
of 25 years, we had a custom by which, 
when a bill had muitiple purposes, it was 
referred in turn to each of the commit- 
tees specializing on each purpose. In 
other words, had this bill been before our 
legislature the flood-control committee 
would have prepared the part having to 
do with flood control as they have done. 
Then it would have been rereferred to 
the irrigation and reclamation commit- 
tee for preparation of the purposes hav- 
ing to do with the disposal of the so- 
called surpluses of water stored in these 
dams and reservoirs, This latter com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, would 
have conside-ed only the part of the bill 
having to do with the disposal of water 
for irrigation and domestic and indus- 
trial uses. The result. would have been 
generally what we are trying to accom- 
plish by these amendments, namely, to 
make no innovations or changes in our 
fundamental reclamation laws, but to tie 
this new program to these present laws 
that have been developed over the past 
50 years. 

In the States west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian, water is necessary for 
the growing of crops as well as for do- 
mestic and industrial uses. Men fought 
over it in the early days and only after 
years of litigation and trouble have the 
States in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior worked out a satis- 
factory program. Let us not start a new 
program that will make trouble, misun- 
derstanding, and serious legal difficulties. 
These amendments do not affect flood 
control and will generally satisfy our 
western water users, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated yesterday, 
the purpose of section 4 in no way in- 
volves reclamation. With all deference 
to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. ROBIN- 
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son], the amendment is utterly inap- 
plicable and out of place at this point. 

Under existing law if a reservoir is 
authorized and if there is a lack of water 
for human consumption or for the nec- 
essary enterprises in the area the local 
people are authorized to supplement the 
cost of that reservoir where the water 
table, for instance, is low and share by 
putting up money in the first instance 
in the case of the construction of the 
reservoir. It happens in many cases 
that there is a need, as the War Depart- 
ment has reported to the committee, for 
water for human consumption because 
of the drying up of wells. If that need 
occurs in Ohio, or if that need occurs 
in Massachusetts, or in any other State, 
instead of requiring the local people in 
the first instance where there is ina- 
bility in many cases to issue bonds and 
to incur large indebtedness to share in 
the construction of that reservoir, the 
purpose of section 4 is to enable the 
Government, the Secretary of War, and 
the Chief of Engineers to make a dispo- 
sition of water there for human con- 
sumption or for any proper industrial 
use. It strikes me, with all deference 
and in all kindness, that the amendment 
offered by my friend is utterly inappli- 
cable and would defeat the very purpose 
for which section 4 is intended. I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that if it be proper 
to provide for the storing of waters for 
reclamation to grow crops in the arid 
West, with which I am in sympathy, it 
ought to be all the more in order to pro- 
vide for the storing of waters for human 
consumption. 

I trust the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Hereafter, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of War to prescribe regulations 
for the use of storage available for flood con- 
trol or navigation at all reservoirs constructed 
wholly or in part with Federal funds pro- 
vided on the basis of such purposes, and the 
operation of any such project shall be in 
accordance with such regulations. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to interrogate 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the committee, on 
the intent and purpose of this provi- 
sion. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, The gentleman 
from Mississippi will be glad to answer 
his colleague in any way he can. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are somewhat dis- 


turbed as to whether or not this provi- 


sion will interfere with the operation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority under 
existing law. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I answer my colleague by saying most 
emphatically it will not and should not 
interfere with the proper operation of 
T. V. A., and with the gentleman’s per- 
mission I will proceed to make this state- 
ment: The purpose of section 5 is to co- 
ordinate reservoirs that should properly 
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be coordinated, to provide for flood con- 
trol and for navigation. 

I call the attention of my colleague 
to the fact that that language has noth- 
ing on earth to do with the develop- 
ment of power. It has to do only with 
and I quote: “flood control and naviga- 
‘tion.” In the Ohio Valley, along the 
Ohio River, the United States in addi- 
tion to financing the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the construction of dams 
and reservoirs for flood control for navi- 
gation, but in all fairness and in all 
candor primarily for power, has con- 
structed other reservoirs along other 
tributaries of the Ohio River for flood 
control. If those reservoirs on the 
tributaries of the Ohio, including the 
Kentucky Dam, the greatest and biggest 
of all the T. V. A. dams, is to function 
for flood control that dam and those sup- 
plemental dams must be coordinated 
with the dams along the Allegheny River, 
along the Monongahela River, along the 
Kanawah River, along the Muskingum 
River, and other tributaries. It is es- 
sential for the proper coordination of 
all dams whether along the Tennessee, 
whether along the Cumberland, or 
whether along the Ohio or any of the 
tributaries to be under one central au- 
thority that shall have the final say as 
to how those reservoirs and those dams 
shall function for flood control. There 
is nothing whatever in this bill that in- 
terferes with the proper power develop- 
ment of the T. V. A. 

I supported the T. V. A. and I know the 
attacks that were made upon it in the 
Congress. The T. V. A., as the gentleman 
from Mississippi, if I may presume to say 
so, must agree the T. V. A. has been ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court because of 
the development of navigation and flood 
control under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. If it be the real purpose 
of the T. V. A. to provide for flood control 
then the T. V. A. ought to be coordinated 
with the other reservoir projects and 
other flood-control projects; and that is 
solely the purpose of this provision. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was coauthor of the 
bill creating the T. V. A. We went into all 
those questions before the bill was ever 
introduced. The three main purposes 
were to improve navigation, to control 
floods, and to produce power. The gen- 
tleman realizes, of course, that the Gil- 
bertsville Dam was constructed largely for 
flood control. That dam was constructed 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
dams on the Tennessee are coordinated, 
they are all linked together, they are op- 
erated, may I say, through the power- 
house of the T. V. A.; and I do not want 
you to take away from the T. V. A. any 
of the jurisdiction over the operation of 
those dams and reservoirs. 

Is it the gentleman’s interpretation 
of this bill that its provisions would in- 
terfere with the authority of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to operate those 
locks and dams and control the reservoirs 
on the Tennessee River? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is one of 
the purposes for which the authoriza- 
tion exists, to provide for their operation 
as authorized by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
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Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time,may be extended 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is a great pity that 
when those dams were built on the Ohio 
River they did not set up an authority 
to harness that great wealth of hydro- 
electric power that is roaring down the 
Ohio, all the way down from the Alle- 
gheny Mountains to Cairo and now going 
to waste. We took time by the forelock 
and did save the power on the Tennessee. 
In doing so for the first time we provided 
a 9-foot channel from the mouth of the 
Tennessee to Knoxville and at the same 
time controlled floods on the Tennessee, 
and for the first time provided a system 
whereby we could check or hold back 
sufficient water to have a tremendous in- 
fluence on floods south of Cairo on the 
Mississippi River. What I want to avoid 
is having any law passed today that in- 
terferes with the jurisdiction of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to control that 
river, as the jurisdiction now stands. 
What I want to know is whether or not 
it is the opinion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wuitrmncton] that this 
bill will change existing law in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This will not 
change existing law in any respect except 
to make effective existing law to provide 
for fiood control. As the gentleman as- 
serts, one of the main arguments, as he 
now reminds us, for the T. V. A. was that 
it would afford flood control on the Ohio 
and Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Here is what the bill is 
likely to do: When two distinct authori- 
ties are given the right to interfere it is 
likely to cause conflict that would be to 
the detriment both of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and the flood sufferers on 
the lower Ohio, the lower Mississippi, 
and the Tennessee. For that reason I 
wish the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON] would leave that pro- 
vision out or else accept an amendment 
to clarify the matter and show that it is 
not intended to interfere with the opera- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I am 
wondering if section 5 means that the 
Secretary of War can prescribe regula- 
tions for all reservoirs built throughout 
the country either wholly or in part with 
Federal funds? Does that cover the 
reservoirs which have been created and 
put under the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If I may be 
permitted to answer, most emphatically 
no, because it says that it is for flood 
control or navigation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It says 
“all reservoirs constructed wholly or in 
part with Federal funds.” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Well, I an- 
swered the gentleman’s question. It 
would be the duty of the Secretary of 
War to prescribe regulations for the use 
or storage of water available for flood 
control or navigation. It limits the au- 
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thority to flood control and navigation 
and has nothing to do with reclamation 
or power 

Mr. ROWE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. In the gentleman's opin- 
ion these authorities as they are estab- 
lished, and particularly that of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, should remain unim- 
paired in any region where applicable? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I think they should 
remain unimpaired. The T. V. A. is do- 
ing the greatest job in connection with 
the production of power, flood control, 
the improvement of navigation, soil con- 
servation, and so forth of any agency of 
this Government. I am afraid if the 
pending bill is passed in its present form 
it is going to impair that efficiency and 
greatly injure the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. For that reason, Mr. Chairman, 
I offer the following amendment which 
I hope the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON] will accept. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ranxin: On 
page 3, line 21, after the word “regulations”, 
strike out the period, insert a comma and the 
following: “except as otherwise provided by 
existing law.” 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, that is 
all we ask, that it will simply protect the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from inter- 
ference and will leave the T. V. A. in con- 
trol of the Tennessee River as the pres- 
ent law provides, and I hope my colleague 
from Mississippi will accept this amend- 
ment, because it is absolutely necessary 
to clarify the situation and to avoid a 
conflict that might prove disastrous. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee will 
accept this amendment, because if it is 
not included in the bill it may very seri- 
ously interfere with the war effort and, 
of course, none of us want to do that. 
I call the attention of the Members to 
the fact that some of the dams on the 
Tennessee River which are operated by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority have re- 
cently been built for the expressed pur- 
pose of producing power for the manu- 
facture of munitions, especially alumi- 
num. The Cherokee, Douglas, and sev- 
eral of the other dams were built pri- 
marily for power, and they are charged 
100 percent to power, operation, 

It is quite apparent that if the Corps 
of Engineers is going to be able to say, 
“You let all of the water out of this 
dam,” and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in the meantime has entered into con- 
tracts with the Aluminum Co, of Amer- 
ica, with the Reynolds Metal Works, 
and with other war plants up and down 
the valley to furnish a certain amount of 
electricity, for which these dams were 
built, T. V. A. cannot carry out those con- 
tracts. T. V. A. cannot meet its obli- 
gations in order to produce aluminum if 
there is going to be any likelihood of the 
water being released at those dams so the 
generators cannot be operated. I want 
to say as a Member from one city in the - 
Tennessee Valley which did have a seri- 
ous threat of flood and still has a threat, 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority, by 
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operating its dams for a multiple purpose, 
navigation, flood control, and the genera- 
tion of electricity, has been able to take 
care of the entire flood-control problem 
on the Tennessee River with the excep- 
tion of Chattanooga where it is agreed 
that in order to be fully protected we are 
going to have to build certain protective 
works. It has been proven as a scientific 
fact that they can successfully operate 
their dams for the purpose of navigation, 
flood control, and the generation of elec- 
tricity. We are satisfied that they are 
doing the best they can for the protec- 
tion of Chattanooga where the only flood 
menace now exists. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Corps of En- 
gineers is going to be given authority to 
operate these dams you might as well 
turn.the whole Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity over to them. You cannot have the 
T. V. A. making contracts to supply elec- 
tricity and at the same time have some- 
body else say how much water you can 
hold in the dams for that purpose. You 
cannot work under that kind of divided 
authority. 

I hope that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will say that it is not intended 
to change existing law insofar as the op- 
eration of these dams by the T. V. A. is 
concerned because it would be ruinous to 
our war effort to have a diffusion of re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr.MURDOCK. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman in his approval of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] and with the gen- 
tleman’s statement concerning it. The 
very fact that dams are built for a mul- 
tiple purpose shows there are other rea- 
sons for such dams besides flood control. 
I believe the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] will cover the situation and safe- 
guard those other uses. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I maintain that the big problem 
at this time is the operation of these 
dams that were built for the purpose of 
supplying electricity in order to keep the 
aluminum production going at full pace. 
We have some dams down there in con- 
nection with which there was no flood 
control or navigation considered. The 
appropriations were to build the dams to 
produce power or electricity and those 
dams cannot be turned over to the op- 
eration of the Corps of Engineers unless 
we are going to hamper the war effort. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. In the last great flood 
even though we did not have the Gil- 
bertsville Dam fnished, the Tennessee 
Valley saved Cairo, Ul. By using those 
dams and coordinating them according 
to the system they worked out there were 
held back the floodwaters of the Ten- 
nessee River. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
right and in this last flood the Tennessee 
Valley Authority prevented substantial 
damage to Chatianooga by a decision 
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there to let a certain cofferdam be 
washed out at the Kentucky dam project. 
They are doing the very best they can 
to control floods by the way they are 
operating those dams and at the same 
time supply the great amount of power 
and electricity that is needed and unless 
they can continue to do that the war 
effort in the valley is going to suffer 
greatly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection ' 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The danger to which 
the gentleman refers is not so much in 
that to which he refers as it is in the fact 
that under this bill discretion is granted 
and delegated to the Army engineers, 
and if I remember my law correctly, un- 
less you can show fraud in the man to 
whom the power to use discretion has 
been granted he cannot be challenged 
for what he undertakes to do. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. The point I make 
is that you cannot have a divided au- 
thority as to how much water you are 
going to let out of the dams to produce 
electricity. We have to have that elec- 
tricity for the Aluminum Co. and for the 
Reynolds Metal Works which are making 
more aluminum for bombers than all the 
rest of the Nation combined. The dams 
must continue to be operated under the 
T. V. A. regulations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. : 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Is it 
the gentleman’s opinion that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RaNKīın] will clarify this 
particular section so that the law as it 
exists at the present time and as ap- 
plicable to the T.-V. A., the Columbia 
River, the Grand River, and others, will 
not be disturbed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know 
about the others. Itis my opinion that 
this amendment is necessary. This mat- 
ter was settled in the T. V. A. Act and 
all we want to do is to keep the program 
as it was provided in the T. V. A. Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very comprehensive bill, 
embodying the data, experience, and re- 
search of more than 100 years. The pur- 
pose of the bill is the solution of one of 
the most pressing problems confronting 
the Nation today. It has been admi- 
rably handled and I hope that everyone 
interested in the legislation and the pur- 
pose it seeks to serve has read or will 
read carefully the speech which the 
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chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
ton], delivered on yesterday. 

It is a literary classic. It is a contri- 
bution to the history of our times. It 
marks a step forward in flood-control 
engineering. Naturally, I am particu- 
larly interested in the application of the 
proposed legislation to the Missouri 
River Basin. 

The Missouri is the longest river on 
the North American Continent. It is 
approximately 2,500 miles in length and 
carries a flow of water unpredictable in 
volume and velocity. It drains an area 
of half a million square miles. In that 
area is included almost every mineral 
resource, timber resource, and agricul- 
tural resource which the Nation pro- 
duces or the world could desire. 

But Sir Walter Scott’s couplet applies 
here with particular aptitude: 

O, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength; 
But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant. 


This great river and benefactor of 
mankind possesses a potential strength 
which untowardly exerted at flood rend- 
ers it a ravaging giant of destruction and 
devastation. For the last 3 years it has 
been more destructive in my immediate 
section of the country than ever before 
in the memory of this generation, and 
has reached a higher crest and inundat- 
ed wider areas than in any recorded rise 
since 1844, a hundred years ago. It fol- 
lows that there is great interest in this 
bill in my immediate section, and 
throughout the Central West. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee one or two questions. It is my 
understanding that the bill in no way 
affects the proposition to establish a 
9-foot channel in the Missouri River? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It does not. 
N> navigation project is embraced in this 
bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri And it in 
no way affects any proposal for the de- 
velopment of power? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There are no 
facilities and no power projects author- 
ized in this bill. The general law will 
obtain. If a reservoir is authorized and 
if the Federal Power Commission thinks 
that a penstock should be installed, and 
the Secretary of War agrees with it, 
there will be a penstock installed in the 
reservoir. But no power project is au- 
thorized in the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is according to 
the law passed in 1938? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
under existing law. 

In further answer to the gentleman's 
question, we have repeatedly stated dur- 
ing the debate that no project, reservoir, 
or dam, or other improvement is em- 
braced in this bill unless it is primarily 
for flood control. If power can be de- 
veloped as an incident, or if reclama- 
tion can be provided, they are cared for 
in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And third, 
while our primary interest is in flood 
control, our immediate eoncern in the 
next few weeks is relief from the dis- 
astrous consequences of the present flood 
now devastating the Missouri Valley. 

It is my understanding that at the re- 
quest of the chairman, a survey is now 
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being made py the Board of Engineers 
of the flood situation, and as soon as that 
report is available a bill will be brought 
in to provide for emergency relief in the 
repair, replacement, relocation, and rais- 
ing of levees in the stricken areas. 
Pending control of floodwaters, provi- 
sion must be made for their restraint in 
this rich agricultural section. May I in- 
quire when the gentleman expect: a 
report? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We hope to get 
it in in the next few days. The initial 
statement that I made in opening the 
debate on this bill was that we requested 
the Board to give us the facts on which 
to base the emergency bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And it is 
the intention of the gentleman and the 
committee to act immediately upon re- 
ceipt of that information? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Itis. Wehave 
so stated. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Are es any 
other gentlemen besides the gentleman 
from North Dakota who would like to 
be heard? If there are no others, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, 
the last 10 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I just 
rise to ask this question of both gentle- 
men from Mississippi. My first question 
is directed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and to the gentleman who was the 
author of the T. V. A. Section 5 reads: 

Hereafter, it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of War to prescribe regulations for the 
use of storage available for flood control or 
navigation at all reservoirs constructed wholly 
or in part with Federal funds— 


My question is this: If this bill goes 
through, then, so far as flood control 
and navigation are concerned, the reser- 
voirs of the T. V. A. will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Army engineers; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what I fear. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man addressed that question to me I will 
answer unhesitatingly, “No; it is not un- 
der the supervision or jurisdiction of the 
engineers.” This language of the section 
does not change the control nor does it 
change the operation of the T. V. A. 
authority. I shall undertake to go into 
the matter more in detail when I have 
the privilege. It merely has to do with 
seeing regulations are made for any stor- 
age that is provided in the reservoirs, and 
nothing more or less, for flood control 
and control. 

Mr. RANKIN. That function is al- 
ready vested in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, just as it is vested in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Grand Coulee and 
at Fort Peck in the Army engineers. 
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Mr. BURDICK. When this language 
says that all reservoirs shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of War that 
includes all reservoirs, the T. V. A. as well 
as everything else. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Where is the 
language that it shall be under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War? It is 
not in section 5. 

Mr. BURDICK. Here is the language. 
Ido not have much education, but I think 
I can read English: 

Hereafter, it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of War to prescribe regulations for 
the use of storage available for flood control 
or navigation at all reservoirs— 


Are you not walking right into a sit- 
uation where you take that control away 
from the T. V. A.?— 
constructed wholly or in part with Federal 
funds provided on the basis of such pur- 
poses, and the operation of any such project 
shall be in accordance with such regulations. 


If that does not mean what it says, I 
do not understand English. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It means that 
the T. V. A. shall operate in accordance 
with those regulations for flood control. 

Mr, RANKIN. Does it mean that the 
Army engineers or that someone else 
has jurisdiction to tell the T. V. A. what 
to do? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield back the 
balance of my time. I just wanted to 
ask this question and no one seems to be 
able to answer it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana, I 
agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from North Dakota as to his definition 
of this particular section. The way it is 
now worded, it gives the Secretary of 
War the authority to prescribe regula- 
tions covering all reservoirs constructed 
‘wholly or in part with Federal funds. 

Mr: BURDICK. I am glad the gen- 
tleman can read English also. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask 
whether a reservoir built for an irriga- 
tion project must be regulated solely for 
flood control? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will yield, that is not involved in this 
provision of the bill at all. If they are 
erected wholly for reclamation, there is 
no flood control and no navigation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The point I wish to 
make is that dams for irrigation may 
have a flood-control use and a naviga- 
tion implication. 

Mr. BURDICK. I started this row, 
and you can all get in. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the gentleman is 
correct in saying that it does not affect 
the T. V. A., then does the gentleman 
see any harm in saying “otherwise as 
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provided by law”? It seems to me that 
would clarify it. 

Mr. BURDICK. Unless you put some 
restriction in there and leave the T. V. A. 
alone in the work it is doing in flood 
control and navigation and power, I will 
vote “no,” and I know other Members 
will do the same thing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is an amend- 
ment pending which will clarify the mat- 
ter entirely. 

Mr. BURDICK. I think so. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read section 5 
carefully and I think I know the purpose 
at which it is aimed. I take this time 
merely to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee as to the legislative intent 
with respect to the language used. It 
seems to me that as it is worded it would 
cover all flood-control and navigation 
projects which have been constructed 
in whole or in part with Federal funds. 
What I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee is this: Is it the intention of 
this section, and is it so worded, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, as to apply to 
reservoirs that have already been con- 
structed with public funds, and put them 
under the control of the Army engineers? 
As I read the section, it covers all flood 
control and navigation projects. It is 
limited to that. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; it does not 
cover all projects, but go ahead with the 
question you would like to propound. 

Mr. CRAVENS. It is limited to proj- 
ects in the construction of which Federal 
funds have been used. What I am ask- 
ing the gentleman, and I think this lan- 
guage covers it and I merely want to be 
sure about it, is this: Is it broad enough 
to include the reservoirs and dams here- 
tofore constructed for those purposes, 
so as to give the Army engineers control 
over their operation as well as those that 
may be constructed in the future under 
the authorization of this bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would answer 
in the affirmative. I suppose that is the 
reason for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. The 
T. V. A. operates reservoirs that have 
heretofore been constructed. 

Mr. CRAVENS. This will cover, for 
instance, the Pensacola, Grand River 
Dam in Oklahoma? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It will, and 
that is one of the purposes of the section. 

Mr. CRAVENS. I thought this was 
broad enough to do it, but as a result of 
the disastrous experience we have had 
there I wanted to know that the operat- 
ing authority contained in section 5 
would be applicable to that project. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The acceptance-of my 
amendment would clarify the entire sit- 
uation. If this bill is passed in its pres- 
ent form, it is likely to disturb every one 
of these projects that have been 
constructed throughout the country. 

Mr,CRAVENS, I have no objection to 
the gentleman’s amendment. I am 
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setuid about a different proposition en- 
ely. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The language in section 5; 
as I read it, very clearly states that the 
Secretary of War shall prescribe regula- 
tions for the use of “storage available for 
fiood control or navigation” and “all 
reservoirs constructed wholly or in part 
with Federal funds,” and that the “proj- 
ect shall be operated in accordance with 
such regulations.” If that does not in- 
clude all reservoirs constructed with 
Federal funds for the purpose of flood 
control and navigation, then the lan- 
guage of the section means something 
with which the legislative intent does not 
comply. 

Mr. CRAVENS. The purpose of my 
inquiry was to be assured that the lan- 
guage in section 5 was intended to and 
does provide that the Army engineers 
may regulate the operation of reservoirs 
even though they are already built. 
That it does not apply to the future proj- 
ects only. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It would not if 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] were adopted. 

Mr. GORE. Then does the gentleman 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not at all. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. CRAVENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota 

Mr. LEMKE. I note that the gen- 
tleman has asked the chairman what 
this language means. Member after 
Member has asked what the intention 
is. May I ask the gentleman whether 
we are going to be governed by the 
language of the bill or whether, when 
the bill is passed, we shall have to look 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to find 
out what the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi meant or intended to do? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I want it understood 
that I answered the question of the 
gentleman from Arkansas by saying this 
section embraced the Grand River 
Authority, and the gentleman knows 
why it should be embraced. I answered 
him further by saying that if the 
amendment of my colleague the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. PANKIN] were 
adopted, it would embrace the Grand 
River Authority, and the Grand River 
Authority should be regulated as pro- 
vided in this section. 

Mr. CRAVENS. What I am particu- 
larly interested in anc the reason I 
asked the question is that we have had 
some very disastrous experiences with 
the operation of certain flood-control 
projects. What we thought were flood- 
control projects turned out to be some- 
thing else as a result of the activities of 
agencies of the Government other than 
the Army engineers. All I want to find 
out is this: I think the language is 
broad enough—and I wanted cha chair- 
man’s corroboration of my construction 
of it—that the Army engineers by this 
language will have the right to regulate 
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projects already constructed, and. will 
not be limited by this language to those 
that may be constructed in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain the effect of the words “Federal 
funds provided on the basis of such 
purposes”? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will under- 
take to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
committee I have been asked to accept 
the amendment whose purpose is to ex- 
cept the T. V. A. from the operations of 
section 5. I have responded frankly that 
I am unable to accede to that request. 
The amendment and the substance of 
the amendment have been carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, and the committee decided not to 
accept the amendment. A number of 
my friends from Tennessee and one from 
Alabama have asked me if I would be 
agreeable to accepting a-similar amend- 
ment. I have answered them frankly 
that in my judgment their fears or ap- 
prehensions were without substantial 
foundation. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Cravens] who has just taken his seat re- 
ferred to the project that gave to our 
committee the inspiration for this sec- 
tion. A project was authorized known 
as the Grand River Authority in Okla- 
homa. It involved the construction and 
operation of the Pensacola Dam. Re- 
ports were made on that project and in 
those reports it was understood that a 
certain amount of space in the Grand 
River Dam should be reserved for flood 
control. In the flood of 1943, last year, 
they had the most disastrous flood in the 
Arkansas Valley in the vicinity of the 
Grand River Authority. It developed in 
the hearings conducted by the Commit- 
tee on Flood Control that that authority 
in its ambition and desire to develop 
power had not reserved the storage re- 
quired by the report of the Army engi- 
neers for flood control. 

It appears to the committee that the 
country should know the facts. That au- 
thorization was made because in that 
reservoir there was to be reserved space 
for flood control. It was not reserved. 
It was not under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War. He could not make 
the regulation, All he could do was ask 
for the space. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing on 
earth in this provision that interferes 
with the war effort. It will not affect a 
single dam that has been referred to by 
my friend from Tennessee where pro- 
vision is made for flood control. The 
dams that are constructed primarily for 
power will not be involved. Why? Some 
of the dams are constructed for power 
and for flood control. This amendment 
simply provides that the T. V. A., the 
Grand River Authority, or any other au- 
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thority shall so operate those dams and 
those authorities that the regulations of 
the Secretary of War asking for the use 
of the space paid for by the people of the 
United States in those dams for flood con- 
trol shall in the event of flood be available 
for flood control. Can there be any ob- 
jection to that? 

Iam aware that unfortunately govern- 
mental agencies make claims from time to 
time that cannot be substantiated. Ire- 
member that in 1937 they had the great- 
est flood in the- history of the Ohio Val- 
ley at Cincinnati and Louisville. From 
one end of the river to the other, they 
had the greatest flood, the highest flood, 
in the history of that valley. The spokes- 
man for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
rushed in to the public print and said, 
substantially, “The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has saved the Tennessee Valley. 
While the Ohio Valley is being overflowed, 
the Tennessee Valley is suffering from no 
flood.” 

The fact of the matter was, and I so 
stated repeatedly, that in the Tennessee 
Valley that year along the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries there were no 
maximum floods. If there were floods 
along the tributaries of any major river 
in the United States at the same time, no 
reservoirs, no flood-control] works, no 
levees would protect the people. There 
would be another Noah’s flood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for the additional 5 minutes re- 
served to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
to be more to the point, in 1937 when 
overnight, almost, the Ohio River rose 
some 50 feet at Cincinnati, Paducah, the 
gage at Johnsonville in the Tennessee 
Valley, the gage at Chattanooga, the 
gage at Knoxville, showed conclusively 
that there was no major flood in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The great Ohio flood 
came from the Miami and other valleys 
than the Tennessee Valley. There were 
rains and there was high water in the 
Tennessee Valley, but there was no major 
or maximum flood comparable to the 
floods in the Miami and other tributaries 
of the Ohio River. 

In my judgment, with all due respect, 
and while I have supported the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the claim that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority saved Cairo, the 
claim that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity materially reduced the floods of the 
Ohio River in 1937, is utterly without 
merit. The thing that saved Cairo was 
the flood walls built there to an eleva- 
tion of 60 feet and the New Madrid 
Floodway under the Flood Control Act 
of 1928. I have no personal interest 
in this proposition. I submitted the 
amendment to the committee. The 
Chief of Engineers will not supervise or 
operate anybody’s T. V. A. dam. The 
Chief of Engineers will not supervise or 
operate anybody’s authority. The lan- 
guage is that it shall be the duty of the 
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Secretary of War to prescribe regulations 
for the use of storage available for flood 
control or navigation. There is not a 
word about power. The authorities will 
continue to operate the dams, but there 
will be one person charged with the re- 
sponsibility of operating the dams for 
flood control. There will be no divided 
authority. 

If there is nothing in the reservoir that 
was built anywhere, at Pickwick or else- 
where, for flood control, that section 
would not be applicable. At all reser- 
voirs constructed wholly or in part from 
Federal funds provided on the basis of 
such purposes, reserving to power every 
foot of water that was intended for 
power, the operation of such projects 
shall be in accordance with the regula- 
tions. It does not say “operation by the 
Secretary of War.” It does not say “op- 
eration by the Chief of Engineers.” It 
says “operation,” by whom? By the au- 
thority that is charged with law, and by 
law with the operation. This section 
provides that there shall be coordination 
in the operation of all reservoirs on all 
of the tributaries when there is a flood 
in the Ohio Valley. It also requires the 
coordination under one person with the 
final say on all of the tributaries of the 
Arkansas when there is a flood in that 
valley. This section applies only if there 
is space reserved in those dams made for 
the storage of flood waters. Arid the 
Secretary of War, to protect the people 
and the property in those valleys, shall 
make regulations, and those regulations 
should be enforced for the utilization of 

_those waters for flood control so that 
there may not be a repetition of the 
deaths and destruction in the Grand 
River Authority of 1943. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman has made 
a very good point, it seems to me, that 
this section 5 should apply to certain 
projects. 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
what is the question of the gentleman, 
please? 

Mr. GORE. It is my intention to offer 
an amendment only to except the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In my judg- 
ment, may I say to the Members of the 
House, as a friend and supporter of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, giving them 
due credit for the magnificent war pro- 
duction, there is not a thing in this sec- 
tion 5 which will interfere in anywise 
with the proper operation or with the 
authority of those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for power development. It 
will merely guarantee that the Authority 
do what the Grand River Authority did 
not do in Oklahoma in 1937, and that 
they will reserve what is to be required 
by the regulations of the Army engi- 
neers and that the T. V. A. reservoirs 
will coordinate with the reservoirs along 
the Muskingum, and the reservoirs along 
the Miami and other tributaries of the 
Ohio, and while there are no authorities, 
there are reservoirs, along the tributaries 
of the Ohio where power is being de- 
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veloped, especially in 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to ask this 
question: Is it not true that the author- 
ity of the Secretary of War to prescribe 
regulations is limited to regulations for 
the storage for flood control only? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Absolutely, and 
for navigation. He is just asking that 
the storage which the people of the 
United States provided in those dams 
shall be reserved for fiood control if it is 
needed to protect the lives and property 
of the people. 

Under leave to extend, as I stated, rone 
of the dams authorized in the pending 
bill provide primarily for the generation 
and distribution of power. The domi- 
nant interest in all of the dams is flood 
control. Such has been the case in pre- 
vious flood-control bills, There are some 
dams authorized where power is inci- 
dental. In such cases where the report 
so states, provision is made for power, 
but there is no provision generally for 
power in the reservoirs authorized. I 
recall that in some of the flood-con- 
trol dams provision is made for power to 
provide for utilization in reclamation. 
This is true with respect to dams in the 
Kings and Kern Rivers, but I repeat that 
there is no provision in the bill gener- 
ally for the establishment of power fa- 
cilities and for the distribution of power. 
In all cases it will be necessary for Con- 
gress in the future to make distribution 
and to provide facilities for the sale and 
distribution of any power that inay be 
generated at any of the dams. There is 
provision for power in a few of the large 
dams along the tributaries of the Ohio, 
but the authorizations in the pending 
bill will not provide for the completion 
of these reservoirs, in my judgment, 
where power may be generated, and it 
will be necessary for Congress to make 
provision in the future for power facili- 
ties and distributions. I repeat that 
where power is incidental, flood control 
being the dominant interest, there are 
in some reservoirs provisions for gener- 
ating power, but there is no provision for 
the distribution and sale of power. In 
responding to questions, I made the 
statement that there was no provision in 
any of the reservoirs for the generation 
of power. I made that statement having 
in mind that there were no reservoirs au- 
thorized in the bill primarily for power. 
In a few of the reservoirs, as in the case 
in reclamation reservoirs, there is a pro- 
vision for the generation of power, but 
in no reservoir is there any provision for 
the distribution and sale of power, and 
I repeat that before such sale and distri- 
bution can be made, it will be necessary 
to obtain further congressional au- 
thority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr, RANKIN]. 
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projects begun The question was taken; and on a divi- 


sion (demanded by Mr. RaxRTN) there 
were—yeas 18, nays 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gore: On page 
3, line 21, after the word “regulation”, strike 
out the period and insert a comma and the 
words “except as otherwise provided in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no desire to be technical, but it 
strikes me, in all fairness, that is exactly 
the amendment, not exactly, but sub- 
stantially word for word, the amend- 
ment we just voted on. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, let us 
thresh out the point-of order now if 
there is going to be a point of order 
raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky reserved the point of or- 
der. The gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] has been recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry, if the gentleman 
from Tennesse will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri to state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Did not the reserva- 
tion of the point of order come too late? 
The gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
WHITTINGTON] withdrew the point of or- 
der, and the Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to state to the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Cocuran] that another Member, 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
May], reserved the point of order, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; but not until af- 
ter the Chair had recognized the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, the able and 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, it seems to me, made a good case 
that some projects not constructed un- 
der the supervision of the Army engi- 
neers should be brought under their 
supervision by the operation of section 5, 
but in no way. did it appear to me that 
he made a case, or that a case had been 
made or can be made, that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority should be brought under 
the supervision of the Army engineers. 
The gentleman from Mississippi says 
“wherever the water is to be used for 
navigation or flood control.” Mr. Chair- 
man, you cannot use the same water for 
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flooc control and navigation and then 
take it in a bucket and bring it back 
above the dam and use it for power. 
These dams and this whole system is an 
integrated multiple-purpose system. 
The reservoirs are used for flood con- 
trol; yes. To provide navigation; ves. 
And also for generation of power. It is 
not comparable to a dam that is con- 
structed strictly and solely for one of the 
three purposes. In those dams this 
water and these reservoirs are used for 
all three purposes and to give supervision 
over flood control and navigation to one 
authority and then give to another au- 
thority ccntrol over generation of power 
is a futile proposition, because one 
agency will have control over the water 
for two purposes, while another agency 
would have control over the same water 
for a third purpose. It just does not work 
out that way. Water over the dam for 
whatever purpose is water over the dam. 

This House, a great many times, has 
seen the trouble we encounter whenever 
we give divided authority. Here is a 
great river valley that is being utilized to 
the satisfaction of Congress. Here is an 
agency that is providing flood control 
and navigation in an admirable way, and 
at the same time using the same water 
for the generation of power. The T. V. 
A. is an agency created by Congress. 
Now, without due consideration of its 
effect upon this great agency, we are 
about to adopt a bill which does very 
vitally affect it. 

I hope that, even though the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] is not empowered by his committee 
to accept this amendment, the commit- 
tee will not resist to the last degree the 
adoption of the amendment, which would 
exclude from the act that which has not 
been given due and proper consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Kentucky withdraw the point of 
order? 

Mr. MAY. No, Mr. Chairman; I in- 
sist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Kentucky. What is 
the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. MAY. The point of order is that 
the same subject has been dealt with in 
a previous amendment which was voted 
upon by the Committee just a few mo- 
ments ago. 

Section 5 of the act, to which the 
amendment is offered, provides: 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of War to prescribe regulations for the use of 
storage available for flood control or navi- 
gation at all reservoirs constructed wholly or 
in part with Federal funds provided on the 
basis of such purposes, and the operation of 
any such projects shall be in accordance with 
such regulations, 


The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] would 
preclude the Secretary of War from pro- 
viding regulations as to those reservoirs 
or areas devoted to flood control on the 
Tennessee River. i 

In addition to the fact that it has al- 
ready been passed upon, it is legislation 
which would amend by indirection an act 
of Congtess and the general law on the 
subject. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Upon the point that the 
amendment is identical with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, RANKIN], the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi provided that section 5 should ap- 
ply “except as otherwise provided by 
law.” The amendment which I have 
offered provides “except as provided in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act.” I 
would point out to the Chair one instance 
where the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
would be applicable and where the 
amendment which I have offered would 
not be applicable. For instance, the Co- 
lumbia River. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi would 
except that, whereas the amendment 
which I have offered would only except 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act. One 
is general in its application while the 
other is specific. 

As to the further point of order sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. May] that this is legislation which 
would repeal existing law, I would sug- 
gest that that is the very purpose of the 
bill and of section 5, to which the amend- 
ment is offered. Therefore, this does not 
constitute a sustainable point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BULWINKLE). 

The Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] pro- 
vided “except as otherwise provided by 
existing law.” The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi is 
general in its character and applies to all 
projects. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
referred specifically to that which was 
provided in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members prob- 
ably voted against my amendment be- 
cause it was too broad. I hope they will 
support this amendment, and I hope my 
colleague, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, will accept it. 

Whenever you turn over the operation 
of the dams on the Tennessee River to 
any other agency, to that extent you 
cripple the greatest project of its kind 
ever developed on this earth. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi |Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] spoke about the floods on the 
Ohio River in 1937, and contend shat 
holding back the water in the Tennessee 
did not affect them. If you go back, you 
will find that the water came within a 
very few inches of going over the levee at 
Cairo, III., and it was discussed in the 
press and over the radio at the time, and 
I thought was generally understood. If 
it had not been for the coordination of 
those dams and the holding back of that 
water on the Tennessee River, the Ohio 
River would have gone over the dam and 
flooded the city of Cairo, Ill. 

The gentleman spoke about the great 
floods on the Ohio. Of course, we regret 
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those floods and we regret floods any- 
where, but if they had taken time by 
the forelock on the Ohio River, as they 
did on the Tennessee, and had built the 
same kind of dams, we would not only 
have been able to promote navigation, we 
would have been able to produce ten or 
twelve billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity every year that is now going to 
waste on the Ohio River, and we also 
would have been able to more adequately 
control floods on that stream for local 
purposes, and hold back the floodwater 
from the Mississippi River. 

Now, suppose you get someone in con- 
trol of this system who is at loggerheads 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and they decide to open up the dams on 
the Tennessee in advance and let all that 
water out; then suppose the rains fail 
in the Tennessee Valley area, That is 
not at all beyond the realm of possibility, 
Such procedure would vastly injure the 
entire Tennessee Valley area. 

The dams on the Tennessee are all 
controlled now from a central station. 
They keep in touch with the water on 
every tributary. They know when the 
floods are coming and by the pressing of 
a button or speaking over one micro- 
phone they can instruct them how to 
regulate the flow of the stream and how 
to control it to the best advantage. If 
you take that authority away from F, 
V. A. and place it under somebody else, 
you will do the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority irreparable injury, in my opinion, 
and you will not have improved the flood 
control on the Mississippi River and the 
Ohio River, or any other river, and will 
have injured it as far as the Tennessee 
is concerned. 

I hopè the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr.Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, -Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment in all 
fairness, if I may be permitted to say 
that, is a reflection on the T. V. A. It 
provides that this shall not apply to the 
T. V. A. In other words, it authorizes 
the T. V. A, to commit a fraud on those 
dams where there is space reserved for 
flood control. It says to them, “If that 
space is necessary it shall be applicable 
everywhere else in the United States ex- 
cept on the T. V. A.” I do not have that 
opinion of the T. V. A. I do not want to 
authorize them to violate a mandate of 
Congress. 

I do not want to authorize them to per- 
petrate a fraud by saying to them that 
the space in the reservoir provided in the 
construction for flood control should not 
be utilized. : 

In all fairness and in all deference this 
amendment is worse than the other, I 
am the friend of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; I have supported it; I would 
not want to do anything to interfere with 
its operation. All on earth this section 
does is to direct that when there is a 
flood and the Secretary of War, speaking 
for the Chief of Army Engineers, states 
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“that they need space up there and they 
make a regulation, the T. V. A. in its op- 
eration will provide for it only when 
there is a flood; and that is the only 
time they need the space. 

Finally, the authors of the amend- 
ment are right. A divided authority over 
a responsibility often means no author- 
ity. A divided authority meant the mis- 
use last year of flood space in the reser- 
yoir at Pensacola on the Arkansas River. 
A divided authority now between the 
Secretary of War, who could only ask for 
the space reserved for flood control, and 
the T. V. A., might mean the loss of life 
and the destruction of property. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee if 
it is not a fact that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has so operated these dams 
as to make all necessary contributions 
to flood control in the past? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will answer 
the gentleman by saying that I know of 
no guide for the future except the ex- 
perience of the past. I am not going 
to discriminate and say that one author- 
ity is a saint and another is a sinner. 

Mr. JENNINGS. But I am asking the 
gentleman a practical question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The only flood 
we have had since the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was established was in 1937 
and there were no great floods on the 
gentleman’s river or in the Tennessee 
Valley, that year. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I have asked the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON.. I have an- 
swered the gentleman’s question by say- 
ing there has been no great, or maximum 
flood on the Tennessee River since the 
T. V. A. was authorized: 

Mr, JENNINGS. Is it not a fact that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has these 
dams for three purposes: The improve- 
ment of navigation, the control of flood- 
waters, and the production of power 
and that as a result of power opera- 
tions it is now under contract—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And nothing 
on earth 

Mr. JENNINGS. Let me finish my 
question. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the 
gentleman's question? 

Mr. JENNINGS. With 1,200 munici- 
palities and over 200 war plants depend- 
ing on the Tennessee production of 
power—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentle- 
man’s question is fair; I know what he 
is referring to. There is nothing on 
earth 


Mr. JENNINGS. Should we under 
these circumstances run the risk of a 
power shortage or failure by the injec- 
tion of some other agency into the con- 
trol of waters of this area? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Dealing with 
the development of power, in the sec- 
tion; but there was a provision as I 
recall in the 1941 act for a levee at 
Chattanooga on the Tennessee River in 
the vicinity of Union Station. That 
levee was made some 15 or 18 feet for 
a mile or so on the theory that the res- 
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ervoirs would operate above it for flood 
control. That flood control was pro- 
vided by the act establishing the T. V. A. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gore’ there 
were—ayes 26, noes 65. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WHITTINGTON: Page 4, line 6, strike out the 
words "stored water” and insert in lieu there- 
of the word “storage.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a perfecting amendment. Its pur- 
pose is to do just what the committee has 
asserted and just what the committee 
has reported in the bill. The section 
under consideration provides that where 
there is water for reclamation of arid 
lands in any reservoir and provision 
therefor that the distribution of the 
water shall be by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Director of Reclamation 
will handle the distribution; there was 
a criticism that this language, which is 
substantially the reclamation law, un- 
dertook to change existing law and re- 
quired the beneficiaries of reclamation to 
pay for water. This language in here is 
the language of the Reclamation Act and 
they pay only for storage. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

8 committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WHITTINGTON: Page 4, line 2, after the word 


“regulation”, insert the following: “Under 
existing reclamation law.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
some of the friends and spokesmen for 
reclamation were critical of the lan- 
guage in the bill. It was asserted that 
where provision was made in a reservoir 
where there was water for reclamation 
that the Commissioner of Reclamation 
should have the power to prescribe reg- 
ulations ad libitum without regard to 
existing law. This is merely a perfecting 
amendment. This amendment provides 
that these regulations shall be under ex- 
isting reclamation law. It is a perfecting 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. Hereafter, whenever in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers any dam and reservoir project 
operated under the direction of the Secretary 
of War can be consistently used for reclama- 
tion of arid lands, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Interior to prescribe 
regulations for the use of the storage avail- 
able for such purpose, and the operation of 
any such project shall be in accordance with 
such regulations, Such rates, as the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior may deem reasonable, 
shall be charged for the use of said stored 
water; the moneys received to be deposited 


into the Treasury to the credit of miscella- 
neous receipts. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a committee amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WHITTINGTON: Page 4, line 8, after the word 
“receipts”, strike out the period, insert a 
colon and add: “Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to any dam or reservoir here- 
tofore constructed which supplements any 
existing locally operated irrigation district.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a committee amendment and the 
committee authorized submission of the 
amendment after this set of facts was 
brought to its attention: At one or two 
reservoirs at least provisio is made for 
the water for lands that are not pres- 
ently under the Director of Reclamation 
in districts where the local interests 
have constructed their own canals and 
their own distribution system. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to limit the 
provisions of this act so that they shall 
not apply to districts with canals and 
distribution facilities that have already 
been paid for and constructed by loc: 
interests, $ 

It is a perfecting amendment in the 
interest of reclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the following works of im- 
provement for the benefit of navigation and 
the control of destructive flood waters and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized in the interest of the national 
security and with a view toward providing 
an adequate reservoir of useful and worthy 
public works for the post-war construction 
program, to be prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports herein- 
after designated and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth therein: Provided, that the 
necessary plans, specifications, and prelimi- 
nary work may be prosecuted during the 
war, with funds from appropriations hereto- 
fore or hereafter made for flood control, so 
as to be ready for rapid inauguration of 
a post-war program of construction: Pro- 
vided further, That when the existing criti- 
cal situation with respect to materials, equip- 
ment, and manpower no longer exists, and 
in any event not later than immediately 
following the cessation of hostilities in the 
present war, the projects herein authorized 
shall be initiated as expeditiously as may 
be consistent with budgetary requirements 
and shall be prosecuted vigorously during 
the period of post-war reconversion: And 
provided further, That penstocks and other 
similar facilities adapted to possible future 
use in the development of hydroelectric 
power shall be installed in any dam herein 
authorized when approved by the Secretary 
of War on the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $30,000,000 for the ꝓrosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the act of June 28, 1938, as modified by the 
act approved August 18, 1941, for the Con- 
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necticut River Basin: Provided, That neither 
this authorization nor previous authoriza- 
tions shall be construed to authorize the 
construction of a high dam at the Williams- 
ville site. 
THAMES RIVER BASIN 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion 
of the plan approved in the act of August 
18, 1941, for the Thames River Basin at an 
estimated cost of $7,200,000. 

HOUSATONIC “RIVER BASIN 

The project for the Thomaston Reservoir 
on the Naugatuck River, for flood control in 
the Housatonic River Basin, Conn., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No; 338, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,151,000. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BASIN 


The project authorized by the act of June 
22, 1936, to provide for local protection works 
on the Susquehanna River at Harrisburg, Pa., 
is hereby modified substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 702, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, second session, at an 
estimated cost of $2,227,000. 

The project for flood protection at Tyrone, 
Pa., on the Little Juniata River, Pa., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 702, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, second session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,392,000. 

The plan for flood control in southern New 
York and eastern Pennsylvania authorized 
by the act of June 22, 1936, as modified by the 
act of August 18, 1941, is hereby further mod- 
ified to include the South Plymouth and 
Genegantslet Reservoirs on tributaries of the 
Chenango River substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in House Document No. 702, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, second session, at an 
estimated additional cost of $4,755,000. 

The plan for the Raystown Reservoir on the 
Raystown Branch of the Juniata River, Pa., 
for flood control and other purposes, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 702, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, is approved, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $2,000,000 for the initiation and par- 
tial accomplishment thereof. 


MOBILE RIVER BASIN—ALABAMA-COOSA RIVER 
BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
the Allatoona Reservoir on the Etowah River, 
Ga., approved in the act of August 18, 1941, 
at an estimated cost of $14,400,000. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI. RIVER 


The project for flood control and improve- 
ment of the lower Mississippi River adopted 
by the act of May 15, 1928, as amended by 
subsequent acts of Congress, is hereby modi- 
fied in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 509, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, and, as modified, is hereby adopted and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, in addition to the sums previously au- 
thorized, $200,000,000 for the accomplishment 
of the purposes set forth in said document. 

The project for flood control on the Boeuf 
and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon, Ark. 
and La., is hereby authorized substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in Senate 
Document No. 151, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, at an estimated cost of 65. 
013,000. 

The project for flood control on the Big 
Sunflower, Little Sunflower, Hushpuckena, 
and Quiver Rivers and their tributaries, and 
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on Hull Brake-Mill Creek Canal, Bogue 
Phalia, Ditchlow Bayou, Deer Creek, and 
Steele Bayou, Miss., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 516, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, at an estimated cost of 
$3,752,000. 

The project for flood protection in the 
backwater area of the Yazoo River authorized 
in the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, 
is hereby amended to authorize the Chief of 
Engineers, in his discretion, to include im- 
provements for the protection of the Satartia 
area at an estimated additional cost of $1,- 
061,000 or, in his discretion, to include im- 
provements for the protection of the Satartia 
area plus its extension at an estimated addi- 
tional cost of $1,952,000, 


RED-OUACHITA RIVER BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
the plan approved in the act of August 18, 
1941, for the Little Missouri River in Arkan- 
sas, at an estimated cost of $3,800,000. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
ther® is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $35,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved in 
the act of June 28, 1938, as modified by the 
act approved August 18, 1941, for the Arkan- 
sas River Basin. 

The projects for local flood protection on 
the Arkansas River are hereby modified and 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No, 447, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, at an esti- 
mated additional cost of $10,299,400. 

The project on tributaries of the Fountaine 
Que Bouille River for flood protection at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 186, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
first session, at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The project on Purgatoire River for local 
flood protection at Trinidad, Colo., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 387, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $909,000. 

WHITE RIVER BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $45,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the act of June 28. 1938, as modified by 
the act approved August 18, 1941, for the 
White River Basin. 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER BASIN 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $10,000,000 for the prosecu- 
tion of the comprehensive plan approved 
in the act of June 28, 1938, for the Upper 


Mississippi River Basin. 


The project authorized by the act of June 
22, 1936, for local flood protection on the 
Mississippi River at the Ste. Genevieve 
Levee District No. 1, Missouri, is hereby 
modified substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 727, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, second session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $141,000, 

The project on the Mississippi River for 
local flood protection at Sabula, Iowa, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 328, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, at 
an estimated cost of $25,000. 

The project on the Galena River, for local 
flood protection at Galena, III., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
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the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 336, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $300,000. 

The project for flood control on the Illinois 
River is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
692, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, at an estimated cost of $111,500. 

The project on Elk Creek and Turkey 
River for local flood protection at Elkport, 
Iowa, is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineeers in House Document No, 
700, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, at an estimated cost of $13,000. 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH BASIN 


The projects for flood contro] for Red Lake 
River, Minn., including Clearwater River, 
Minn., are hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
345, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, at 
an estimated cost of $902,940. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Missouri 
River Basin approved by the act of June 28, 
1938, as modified by subsequent acts, as here- 
by expanded to include the plan of improve- 
ment for flood control, irrigation, power de- 
velopment, navigation, and other purposes, 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 475, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session; and as expanded is 
approved; and, in addition to previous au- 
thorizations, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200,000,000 for the 
partial accomplishment of the comprehensive 
plan as modified and expanded: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed 
as creating below Sioux City any demand 
upon the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin above Sioux City in excess of that 
now authorized by existing law: And pro- 
vided further, That portions of the storage 
authorized for the main stem of the river shall 
be placed on tributaries if the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers find such 
action advisable for silt control and in order 
to make more water readily available for agri- 
cultural and industrial use without impair- 
ment of flood control below Sioux City and 
without increasing the authorized limit of 
cost. 

The project adopted by the act of June 22, 
1936, to provide flood protection for the 
Kansas Citys, Kans. and Mo., is hereby modi- 
fied and extended to provide for improvement 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 342, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, at an estimated additional 
cost for the modified project of $8,445,000. 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
the plan approved in the act of August 18, 
1941, for Cherry Creek and tributaries, Colo- 
rado, at an estimated cost of $7,500,000. 

The project on Knife River for local flood 
control at Beulah, N. Dak., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 252, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $26,100. 

The project on Knife River for local flood 
control at Hazen, N. Dak., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 252, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $6,600. 

The’ project on Milk River adopted by the 
act of June 22, 1936, to provide local flood 
protection at Harlem, Mont., is hereby modi- 
fied substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
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in Senate Document No, 103, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $21,100. 

The project on Milk River for local flood 
protection at Havre, Mont., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engl- 
neers in Senate Document No. 103, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $313,100. 

The project on Boyer River for local flood 
control on East Fork of Boyer River at Deni- 
son, Iowa, is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 254, Seventy-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, at an estimated cost of $17,830. 

The project on Nishnabotna River for local 
flood control at Hamburg, Iowa, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 253, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, at an estimated 
ccst of $236,000. 

The project on Bear Creek for local flood 
protection at Morrison, Colo., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 356, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $220,000. 

OHIO RIVER BASIN 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $70,000,000 for the prosecution 
of the comprehensive plan approved in the 
act of June 28, 1938, as modified by the act 
approved August 18, 1941, for the Ohio River 
Basin, including the following projects in 
tributary basins, namely: 

The local flood protection works in the Lake 
Chautauqua and Chadakoin River area, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in House 
Document No. 685, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, at an estimated cost 
of $135,500; . 

The local flood protection works at Dillon- 
vale and Adena on Short Creek, Ohio, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 889, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, at an estimated 
cost of $158,200; 

The local flood protection works at Tay- 
lorsvil’c on Salt River, Ky., substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in Senate Document No. 
105, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, 
at an estimated cost of $129,350; 

The local flood-protection works at Latrobe 
on Loyalhanna Creek, Pa., substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
444, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
at an estimated cost of $112,500; 

The Burr Oak Reservoir on the Hocking 
River, Ohio, substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 762, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, sccond session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000; 

The Rowlesburg Reservoir on the Cheat 
River, substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in the report submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of War on November 26, 1942, at an 
estimated cost of $29,230,000; and 

The improvement in the Youghiogheny 
River Basin, substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in a report submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of War on March 29, 1943, at an 
estimated cost of $37,970,000. ~ 

GREAT LAKES BASIN 

The project for the Panther Mountain Res- 
ervoir on Moose River, N. Y., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No. 405, Seventy-seventh 
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Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $600,000. 

The project for flood control on Chitte- 
mango Creek and tributaries, New York, is 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No. 625, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, second session, at 
an estimated cost of $111,000. 

The projects for flood control on Owasco 
Inlet and Outlet, Montville and Dry Creeks, 
State Ditch, and Crane Brook, N. T., are 
hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document No, 815, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, second session, at an 
estimated cost of $64,200. 

COLORADO RIVER BASIN, TEX. 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion 
of the plan approved in the act of August 18, 
1941, for the North Concho River, Tex., at 
an estimated cost of $4,800,000. 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion 
of the plan approved in the act of August 
18, 1941, for Pecan Bayou, Tex., at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,560,000. 


BRAZOS RIVER BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized the completion of 
Whitney Reservoir in accordance with the 
plan approved in the act of August 18, 1941, 
for the Brazos River Basin, at an estimated 
cost of $15,000,000. 

RIO GRANDE BASIN 

The project on Willow Creek for local flood 
protection at Creede, Colo., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
Senate Document No. 104, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $68,500. 


SAN DIEGO RIVER BASIN 
The project on the San Diego River for 
local flood protection at San Diego, Calif., is 
hereby authorized substantially in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chiet of 
Engineers in House Document No. 635, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, second session, at an 
estimated cost of $370,000. 
VENTURA RIVER BASIN 
The projects on the Ventura River and 
tributaries for local flood protection at Ven- 
tuta and Ojai, Calif., are hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 323, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
of $1,600,000. 


SANTA ANA RIVER BASIN: 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $10,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the projects approved in the act of June 22, 
1936, as modified by the act of June 28, 1938, 
for the Santa Ana River Basin and for the 
protection of Orange County, Calif., includ- 
ing the projects on Lytle and Cajon Creeks. 
for local flood protection at San Bernardino 
and Colton, Calif. in accordance with the 
recommendations contained in the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated February 11, 
1944, 


LOS ANGELES-SAN GABRIEL BASIN AND BALLONA 
CREEK 

In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of €25,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan approved in the act 
of August 18, 1941, for Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Rivers and Ballona Creek, Calif. 

BACRAMENTO-SAN JOAQUIN RIVER BASIN 
Sacramento River 


The projects for the control of floods and 
other purposes on the Sacramento River, 
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Calif., adopted by the acts approved March 1, 
1917, May 15, 1928, August 26, 1937, and 
August 18, 1941, are hereby modified substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors dated February 7, 1944, with such 
modifications thereof as in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers may be advisable, at an estimated cost 
of $46,056,000; and, in addition to previous 
authorizations, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $15,000,000 for 
the prosecution of the modified projects: 
Provided, That this modification of the proj- 
ect shall not be construed to authorize the 
construction of a high dam at the Table 
Mountain site. 


San Joaquin River 


The project for the Isabella Reservoir on 
the Kern River for flood control and other 
purposes in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in his report dated January 26, 
1944, contained in House Document No. —, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, at 
an estimated cost of $6,800,000. 

The plan for the Terminus and Success 
Reservoirs on the Kaweah and Tule Rivers 
for flood control and other purposes in the 
San Joaquin Valley, Calif., in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers in Flood Control Committee Docu- 
ment No. 1, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, is approved, and there is hereby au- 
thorized $4,600,000 for initiation and partial 
accomplishment of the plan. 

The project for flood control and other 
Purposes for the Kings River and Tulare 
Lake Basin, Calif., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the plans 
contained in House Document No. 630, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, third session, with such 
modifications thereof as in the discretion of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers may be advisable at an estimated cost 
of $19,700,000: Provided, That the conditions 
of local cooperation specified in said docu- 
ment shall not apply: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War shall make arrange- 
ments for payment to the United States by 
the State or other responsible agency, either 
in lump sum or annual installments, for con- 
servation storage when used: Provided fur- 
ther, That the division of costs between flood 
control and irrigation and other water uses 
shall be determined by the Secretary of War 
on the basis of continuing studies by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the War Department, 
and the local organizations. 

The plan of improvement for local flood 
protection on various streams in the Merced 
County stream group in the San Joaquin 
Valley is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
473, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
at an estimated cost of $1,300,000. 

The plan of improvement for flood control 
and other purposes on the Lower San Joaquin 
River and tributaries, including Tuolumne 
and Stanislaus Rivers, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in Flood Control Committee Document 
No. 2, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, is approved, and there is hereby author- 
ized $8,000,000 for initiation and partial 
accomplishment of the plan. 

COQUILLE RIVER BASIN 

The project for flood protection on the 
Coquille River, Oreg., is hereby authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 620, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, at an estimated cost 
of $143,000. 

NEHALEM RIVER BASIN 

The project for flood protection on the 

Nehalem River, Oreg., is hereby authorized 
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substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 621, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, at an estimated 
cost of $23,000. 


WILLAMETTE RIVER BASIN 


In addition to previous authorizations, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $20,000,000 for the prosecution of 
the comprehensive plan approved in the act 
of June 28, 1938, for the Willamette River 
Basin, with such modifications thereof as in 
the discretion of the Chief of Engineers may 
be advisable. 

COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 

The projects on the Snake River for local 
flood protection at Heise, Roberts, and Weiser, 
Idaho, are hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers in House Document 
No. 452, Seventy-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion, at an estimated cost of $743,000. 

The projects on the Palouse River and trib- 
utaries for local flood protection at Pullman 
and Colfax, Wash., are hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 888, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, at an estimated cost 
of $478,000. 

The project on Alkali Canyon for local flood 
protection at Arlington, Oreg., is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordence with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
in House Document No, 631, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, at an estimated cost 
of $118,000, 

WILLAPA RIVER BASIN 

The project on the Willapa River for local 
flood protection at Raymond, Wash., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 701, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, second session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $127,000. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a committee amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr, 
WuiITINGTON: Page 5, strike out all of line 
2 after the word “herein” and all of lines 
3 and 4 and all of line 5, including the word 
“reconversion” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “shall be initiated as expeditiously 
and prosecuted as vigorously as may be con- 
sistent with budgetary requirements.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
with the indulgence of the Committee 
permit me to say that the language 
stricken out on page 5 of the bill is as 
follows: 

Shall be initiated as expeditiously as may 
be consistent with budgetary requirements 
and shall be prosecuted vigorously during 
the period of post-war reconversion, 


The Director of the Budget suggested 
in lieu of that language the language of 
the amendment that I have sent to the 
Clerk’s desk. I think it means the same 
thing and the committee is agreeable to 
the language suggested by the Director 
of the Budget rather than the language 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
o. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a committee amendment in exact- 
ly the same language on page 27 of the 
bill where this language I have directed 
attention to occurs again. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WHurtrtiIncton: Page 27, strike out all of line 
9 after the word “herein” and all of lines 10, 
11, and 12 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “shall be initiated as expedi- 
tiously and prosecuted as vigorously as may 
be consistent with budgetary requirements.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, the identical language is stricken 
and the same language substituted as 
in the previous amendment, applicable 
to page 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have one further committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WHITTINGTON: On page 20, line 11, strike out 
the period after the word “site” and add the 
following words: “But shall authorize only 
the low level project to approximately the 
elevation of 409 feet above mean sea level, 
said low level dam to be built on a founda- 
tion sufficient for such dam and not on a 
foundation for future construction of a high- 
er dam.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this proviso has reference to a project 
along the Sacramento River. The pres- 
ent proviso in the bill is in the following 
language: 

Provided, That this modification of the 
project shall not be construed to authorize 
the construction of a high dam at the Table 
Mountain site. 


The language that I have submitted in 
the amendment proposed is the language 
that the Member from that district in- 
volved, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ENGLE] has suggested, which the 
Corps of Engineers has approved. It 
means exactly the same as the language 
in the bill and the committee has no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEARNS of New 
Hampshire. Page 5, at the end of line 10, 
insert: 

“In connection with the exercise of juris- 
diction over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or flood control, it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the Congress to 
recognize the interests and rights of the 
States in determining the development of 
the watersheds within their borders and like- 
wise their interests and rights in water utili- 
zation and control; to preserve and protect 
to the fullest possible extent established and 
potential uses, for all purposes, of the wa- 
ters of the Nation’s rivers; and to limit the 
authorization and construction of navigation 
works to those in which a substantial benefit 
to navigation will be realized therefrom and 
which can be operated consistently with the 
appropriate and economic use of the waters 
of such rivers by other users, 

“In conformity with this policy, any 
works of improvement for navigation or 
flood control herein or hereafter authorized 
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for construction by the Chief of Engineers 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
War affecting the use of waters in the rivers 
of the Nation shall be governed by the fol- 
lowing provisions and conditions: 

“(a) Works herein authorized shall not be 
undertaken until an investigation and a re- 
port thereon have been made and approved 
by the Congress, as provided in (b), in any 
case where the Governor of any State in 
which the works or any part thereof are lo- 
cated or in which arise any of the waters 
which are required therefor, files a written 
objection thereto with the Secretary of War 
within 3 months after the date of this act. 

“(b) Such works hereafter authorized for 
construction shall not be undertaken until 
after the making of an investigation, and the 
submission to and approval by the Congress 
of a report as provided in this paragraph, 
The investigation and report shall be made 
to the end, among other things, of providing 
for the coordination of plans for the con- 
struction and operation of the proposed works 
with other plans for the use of waters that 
would be affected thereby. In conformity 
with this requirement, the Secretary of War 
is hereby directed to investigate such pro- 
posed works for navigation or flood control 
in cooperation with the State or States in 
which the works cr any part thereof are to 
be located and in which arise any of the wa- 
ters that would be required therefor, and, in 
the case of works that might require the use 
of waters arising west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian, in cooperation also with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Reports based on such 
cooperative investigations, to be submitted 
to the Congress, shall set out therein, among 
other things, the relationship between the 
construction and operation of the proposed 
works and the plans of the various States 
respecting the affected waters, the views and 
recommendations of the affected States with 
respect to the proposed works; and in the 
case of investigations made in cooperation 
with the Secretary of the Interior, the rela- 
tionship between the construction and the 
operation of the proposed works and existing 
and potential beneficial consumptive uses of 
waters west of the ninety-seventh meridian, 
and between plans developed or being devel- 
oped by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
reclamation of the arid lands and purposes 
incidental thereto, and the views and recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the Interior 
with particular reference to these matters, 
Such reports shall be effective only when 
approved by the Congress.” 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
the amendment as read. This amend- 
ment admittedly is somewhat long. My 
remarks on it are going to be appreciably 
more brief. Under the circumstances the 
amendment, in order to cover the ground, 
has to be long, but in reality there is 
nothing complex or involved about it. 
Its purpose, clearly stated in the first 
paragraph, is to protect the States 
against developments within their bor- 
ders, which would be detrimental to 
them, The amendment does not pro- 
vide—and I want to emphasize this— 
that any State can permanently block a 
necessary project. Neither does it cre- 
ate unnecessary delay in the case of fu- 
ture authorizations as provided in sec- 
tion (b). The procedure would be essen- 
tially no different from that which is now 
followed. The time involved would be 
no greater. Even in the case of sec- 
tion (a), works included in the present 
authorization, there is no question of 
construction beginning until after the 
close of the war, and there is no reason 
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for any objection to the delay that might 
be involved. 

The amendment simply makes manda- 
tory that proposed projects shall be ex- 
amined by the Secretary of War in coop- 
eration with the State or States affected, 
and in the case of waters west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian in cooperation 
with the Secretary of the Interior. It 
thus makes certain that in all cases the 
position of the State or States with refer- 
ence to construction and operation of a 
project shall come officially before Con- 
gress in the Army engineers’ reports. 
Whereas the facts are sometimes brought 
before the Army engineers, they recognize 
the States’ right to be heard in these mat- 
ters, and so long as we continue to be a 
Federal Government, composed of 48 
States, it preserves to the individual State 
the rights to which its self-respect and 
dignity entitle it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is this not the same 
language that was stricken out of the 
river and harbor bill, or similar to an 
amendment that was rejected in the 
House when the river and harbor bill 
was under consideration? 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. I 
do not have the text of that amendment 
before me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I have very high regard for the gen- 
tleman who offered this amendment, but 
I do not believe the proposed language 
should be written into the flood control 
law of the land. I do not think that it 
could be charged that I am one who 
disregards local and State richts in ref- 
erence to water. As a matter of fact, 
when the rivers and harbors bill was be- 
fore the House I spoke in favor of the 
amendment and voted for all of the 
amendments to give priority to the 
rights of the local irrigators and users of 
water. 

However, in the amendment that is 
before us now we have a different prop- 
osition. As I understand this amend- 
ment, it would mean that every project 
we have authorized today by this act 
would have to be resurveyed, another 
report brought back to the Congress, 
and then Congress would have to au- 
thorize it again; more surveys, more re- 
ports, more waiting, more expense. 

There are rivers in the country that 
have had very serious flood-control prob- 
lems, where the damages run into the 
millions of dollars and cost hundreds 
of lives. For year after year they have 
had surveys and resurveys and meet- 
ings and pep meetings and surveys and 
more surveys, and the people are tired 
of it. There is not a project here which 
does not have the approval of the dis- 
trict engineer, the division engineer, the 
Board of Review of Rivers and Harbors 
and the Chief of Engineers. To enact a 
provision in this bill that says we pro- 
pose to authorize some work and that 
this authorization does not count until 
you have another survey, another report 
back to Congress and another act of 
Congress, is rather confusing. It is un- 
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fair to the people who will be benefited 
by this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In the course of 
those surveys by the district engineers 
and the United States Army engineers 
Corps, public hearings are held, not only 
locally, but here in Washington, and an 
opportunity is afforded to anyone who 
desires to present his views; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

I am very much in accord with the ob- 
jective of the amendment to grant every 
possible consideration to local interests. 
Iam very much in accord with the idea 
that State authorities should be con- 
sulted in these matters, but I do not be- 
lieve that we can win the respect of the 
country by making our procedure more 
cumbersome and say that we are going 
to have two acts of Congress to authorize 
what we say we are authorizing today. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

There are a number of projects in this 
authorization bill which are located in 
the State of Oregon, and I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Flood Control and his colleagues on 
their wisdom and foresight in including 
these projects in the bill. Several of 
those Oregon projects are in my own 
congressional district, and I confess to 
a certain degree of personal satisfaction 
in the generous treatment they have re- 
ceived from the committee because all 
of those projects were initiated by my- 
self, as the Representative in Congress 
from that district, and all of them had 
their origin in the resolution which I 
introduced providing for the initial 
surveys. 

The Willamette River Basin flood-con- 
trol project when completed will be one 
of the most comprehensive flood control 
projects in the entire world. It will not 
only stop the disastrous floods in the 
valley but it will also irrigate the entire 
area through which that great river 
flows. z 

This is the third authorization made 
by the Congress for this great project, 
which has been declared by the Army 
engineers to be one of the most perfect 
multi-purpose projects of its kind in the 
United States, and one of the most 
beneficial. 

Since I introduced the resolution au- 
thorizing the first survey several years 
ago the project has expanded in scope 
beyond the original expectations of 
either the engineers or the people in 
the Willamette Valley who will benefit 
most directly by it. Already there has 
been authorized for the project $22,300,- 
000, most of which has been appropriated 
and spent in construction. This bill au- 
thorizes $20,000,000 more, and I am glad 
to note that the committee recommends 
the expenditure of that additional 
amount immediately following the close 
of the war. This project has been given 
a very high post-war priority and it 
distinctly merits it. 
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Both for the information of my col- 
leagues and of the people of the Wil- 
lamette Valley, who are so vitally inter- 
ested in this project, I should like to read 
here a portion of the committee's report, 
showing the scope of the project and the 
progress which has been made to date. 

The Willamette River is formed by the 
Coast and Middle Forks, which join a 
few miles above Eugene, Oreg. The river 
then flows north 189 miles to enter the 
Columbia River 99 miles above its mouth, 
The Willamette Basin lies between the 
Cascade Range on the east and the coast 
range on the west. The mountainous 
areas, which comprise a large part of the 
basin, are characteristically rugged and 
generally covered by forests. The valley 
floor proper is a broad alluvial plain 
through which the maih stream and the 
lower sections of its tributaries flow in 
winding courses. The basin has a drain- 
age are of 11,200 square miles. The 
population is approximately 650,000, en- 
gaged in farming and forestry and the 
processing of those products. The farm 
lands in the valley are very fertile and 
are intensely cultivated. y 

Floods in the basin may be expected 
from November through April and major 
floods occur in the period from late No- 
vember to early February. Flood dam- 
ages to farm lands and communities are 
very heavy. The most recent flood in this 
area occurred in the period between De- 
cember 31, 1942, and January 4, 1943, 
when the stage at Albany exceeded bank- 
full stage by 13.6 feet and an area of 
342,300 acres was inundated, causing 
damage estimated at $5,708,000. 

Congress authorized bank-protection 
works at several localities in the basin in 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 and in 
the act of June 28, 1938, approved the 
general comprehensive plan for flood 
control, navigation, and other purposes 
in the Willamette River Basin as set forth 
in House Document No. 544, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session, and author- 
ized $11,300,000 for the initiation and 
partial accomplishment of that plan. 
The Flood Control Act of 1941 authorized 
an additional appropriation of $11,000,- 
000 for the prosecution of this compre- 
hensive plan. With authorization of 
funds thus far provided by Congress the 
War Department has completed most of 
the bank-protection works along the 
Willamette, Clackamas, Molalla, and 
Santiam Rivers, and the Fern Ridge and 
Cottage Grove Reservoirs. The prepara- 
tion of detailed plans for four other reser- 
voirs in the approved plan is well under 
way. 

The committee recognizes the impor- 
tance of carrying forward the flood-pro- 
tection works in the Willamette River 
Basin to an early completion and it be- 
lieves that the sum of $20,000,000 should 
be authorized at this time in order that 
this important work may continue im- 
mediately following the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD and to include therein data con- 
tained in the committee’s report on this 
project, a part of which I have just read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did the gentleman 
say that there were certain projects the 
surveys of which had not been complet- 
ed, and which were not included because 
the surveys were not completed? 

Mr. MOTT. No; I did not say that. 
I said there were a number of author- 
ized Oregon projects in the bill, and I 
was Calling particular attention to one 
of the major ones in western Oregon, in 
the first district of that State, which I 
have the honor to represent. The sur- 
vey for this particular project was com- 
pleted more than 5 years ago and the 
construction has been under way for 4 
years. Surveys for the other Oregon 
project were completed more recently, 
but they have all been completed, and 
approved. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I was very much impressed by the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan of the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Stearns], the author of the 
pending amendment, and I want to be 
kindly disposed when he asked him if 
his amendment did not embrace matters 
that were defeated on the floor of the 
House during the consideration of the 
river and harbor bill a few weeks ago. 
The gentleman very frankly responded 
that he was not aware. If the question 
had been asked him just what his amend- 
ment embraced and who was responsible 
for it, I think he might have answered in 
a similar way and said that he did not 
know, because whether he knows it or 
not, this amendment is contradictory, 
and would destroy flood control. 

There would not be any flood control 
or reclamation or other projects under 
the proposed amendment. Somebody 
has imposed on the gentleman, I say 
with all due deference, and there have 
been cooked up into one amendment 
offered by him a lot of the unfounded 
fears that have been conjured up by 
some of the people in the far West with 
respect to reclamation. 

For instance, there is a provision here 
that one law shall apply east of the 
ninety-seventh meridian and another 
west of the ninety-seventh meridian. 
Whether the.gentleman knows it or not, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States the same law must apply every- 
where where the facts are identical, be- 
cause the Constitution is applicable both 
east and west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian. 

Again, the gentleman says that all of 
the projects that are approved in this 
bill shail be referred to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and to the other services, 
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when in truth and in fact, whether the 
gentleman knows it or not, under the 
regulations of the President of the United 
States, the Director of the Budget now 
directs that before any recommendations 
can be submitted by the Chief of Engi- 
neers or by the Secretary of War they 
must be referred to the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that may be interested. So 
there would be a case of going up the 
hill again after we have already made 
the trip down. All of those precautions 
are provided for in the existing Budget 
requirements. 

Moreover, with respect to the doctrine 


of the appropriation of waters west of the 


ninety-seventh meridian, permit me to 
say that there are flood-control projects 
in this bill for the protection of the city 
of Los Angeles, with 1,500,000 people. 
There are projects in this bill west of 
the ninety-seventh meridian for the pro- 
tection of the people of the Sacramento 
Valley, where the Congress of the United 
States has been making flood-control 
appropriations since 1917. 

There are items in this bill for the pro- 
tection of the magnificent valleys of the 
Kings and Kern Rivers, where the people 
for more than 75 years have constructed 
their own local protective works, where 
millions of dollars have been invested in 
local protection works. Yet under the 
gentleman’s amendment, all of these 
matters would be thrown into the ash- 
can and hereafter they shall be under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, if those responsible and 
fostering the gentleman’s amendment 
have their way. 

Again, this bill provides for magnifi- 
cent flood-control projects in the State 
of Oregon in the Willamette Valley, one 
of the most magnificent valleys and one 
of the best flood-control projects in the 
United States. All projects are now re- 


ferred, and properly so, for comment to 


the Director of Reclamation and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
before they. are transmitted to the Con- 
gress. The Director of the Budget re- 
quires that all comments and all criti- 
cism of every project be embraced in the 
reports. 

Mr. Chairman, whether the gentleman 
knows it or not, one of the best projects 
in this bill is for the protection of New 
England. I give it to you as my deliber- 
ate judgment, and I know something of 
every river in the United States—mark 
my words, I measure my statement when 
I say there is more nearly complete pro- 
tection for the Connecticut Valley in New 
England in this bill than for any other 
part of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. STEARNS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PLUMLEY: On 
page 5, line 18, after the article a“, strike 
out the word “high.” 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, since 
I arrived on the floor I have received a 
telegram concerning which I wish to 
make a comment or two, and it will take 
me more thar. 5 minutes. I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I used 
up a lot of time yesterday undertaking 
to define my position with respect to 
this bill. I shall not take much time 
now. 

I stated the reasons why I proposed to 
offer this amendment. 

Personally and officially I am opposed 
to any dam at the proposed Williamsville 
site such as is contemplated. There is 
no exigency, no emergency, no hurry, 
which necessitates action at this time 
in the Connecticut River Valley area. 

It may be that the so-called program 
now calls for a dam at the Williamsville 
site. This is not conclusive of the need 
therefor. 

Competent engineers advise me that 
there are other ways to accomplish the 
necessary flood control without disrupt- 
ing the program or destroying so much 
property, or interfering with so many 
lives as does the proposed establishment 
of the Williamsville Dam. Even a low 
dam, whatever that is or may be, for its 
height and its definition is left to the 
discretion of the Army engineers. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, this low dam 
destroys 4 cemeteries, one of 50 graves, 
one of 300 graves, another of 300 graves, 
and the fourth of 200 graves, a total of 
850 graves. Some of them are of men 
who were at Westminster, Vt., where the 
first blood of the Revolution was shed. 

It is to be 460 feet above mean sea level, 
and 180 feet high from the foundation. 
It will flood 2,700 acres destroying two 
villages, namely, West Dummerston and 
Harmonyville, where incidentally, there 
is everything but harmony with respect 
to the prospect of its destruction. 

Some 144 buildings will be inundated 
including schools and churches. 

So I am opposed to the plan as pro- 
posed. You would be, did it involve the 
people of your district. 

It is true the compacts are out of the 
window, but even the Federal Govern- 
ment should show some respect for States 
which evidenced their desire to contract 
to establish flood control and did com- 
pact so to do. 

Since it is a matter of record that there 
are other plans which do not involve de- 
struction and devastation but afford am- 
ple protection for flood control, I insist 
that neither the authorization in this 
bill, nor previous authorizations should 
be construed to authorize the construc- 
tion of any dam at the Williamsville site, 
and therefore, to accomplish this pur- 
pose the bill should be amended as I 


suggest: On page 5, line 18, by striking 
out the word “high.” The proviso will 
then read: 


Provided, That neither this authorization, 
nor previous authorizations, shall be con- 
strued to authorize the construction of a 
dam at the Williamsville site. 
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This should be done in order that more 
complete and full and ample considera- 
tion and further hearings may be had, 
and that the rights and interests of the 
several States involved and affected may 
be taken into consideration more com- 
pletely and fully protected. 

The excuse and justification offered 
for Federal interference is based on the 
argument that States will not enter into 
compacts. The States involved in this 
controversy did enter into a compact; 
therefore, that argument falls flat. They 
agreed; they legislated; they made a 
compact “out of the window.” They are 
nevertheless entitled to be heard before 
sentence is pronounced and they are 
dictatorially executed on a Federal altar. 

I desire to read a telegram I have just 


received: 
SPRINGFIELD, VT., May 8, 1944. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am informed it is reported I stated before 
Flood Control Committee in House of Rep- 
resentatives that Vermont would be satisfied 
with a dam on West River if power poten- 
tialities were eliminated. Such report en- 
tirely erroneous, if alleged to be a quotation, 
it is incorrect. We urge such flood-control 
construction as will safeguard persons and 
property along lower Connecticut River and 
at same time preserve and not destroy West 
River Valley. I request you carry this mes- 
sage to the House. What is a high dam? 

ALBAN J. PARKER, 
State of Vermont Attorney General. 


The attorney general opposed the con- 
struction of any dam at the Williamsville 
site. He favored, instead, a number of 
small dams in that basin, which would 
give equal or a greater amount of flood- 
control storage for the benefit of the 
lower Connecticut River Valley area, and 
would give the West River Valley area 
flood protection also, while not destroy- 
ing its essential character. 

The attorney general spoke officially 
for the State. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to par- 
ticipate in any civil war in New England 
and I regret the necessity of rising in 
opposition to the amendment of my col- 
league from Vermont. As a matter of 
fact, the striking out of the word “high” 
in the proviso inserted in this bill, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY], would leave the 
proviso reading, “neither this authoriza- 
tion nor previous authorizations shall be 
construed to authorize the construction 
of a dam at the Williamsville site.” 

I want to call attention to the fact that 
the proposed dam at the Williamsville 
site is one of 20 approved by the Army 
engineers and approved by Congress. 
Three of these reservoirs have been built 
and money is authorized in this bill for 
the other 17 reservoirs. There is no 
more reason why Congress should say 
there shall not be a flood- control reser- 
voir at Williamsville than we should say 
there shall not be a flood-control reser- 
voir at any other town in Vermont. Con- 
gress cannot pick the site for these 
flood-control reservoirs. We have got to 
leave that to the Army engineers. I 
think when the commiitee added this 


are small reservoirs. 
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proviso eliminating the high dam at Wil- 
liamsville, they assured the people of 
Vermont that there would be no more 
land flooded than was absolutely neces- 
sary to carry out their plan of flood con- 
trol, and for flood control alone. I con- 
curred in the statements made before the 
Committee on Flood Control by the dis- 
tinguished attorney general from Ver- 
mont and I am so quoted in the record. 
If this bill provided funds as had been 
contemplated for erecting a $29,000,000 
dam and reservoir at Williamsville, I 
would be fighting side by side with the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] 
to strike that item from the bill. But 
so long as the Williamsville Dam and 
Reservoir is nothing more than a flood- 
control dam and reservoir like the other 
19 reservoirs, I do not believe the amend- 
ment should be adopted. We continue 
to leave the decisions as to the location 
of these flood- control reservoirs with the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it perhaps will be in- 
teresting to the members of the commit- 
tee to know that there have been 3 
major floods on the Connecticut River in 
the last 17 years; in 1927, 1936, and 1938. 
Those 3 floods took 28 lives and caused 
property loss to the extent of $144,000,- 
000. These floods come too frequently. 
Each year we suffer damages amounting 
on the average, according to the Army 
engineers, to more than $3,800,000 in the 
Connecticut Valley. Even in those years 
when we have only spring freshets, our 
losses run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, due to damage done in smaller 
agricultural and industrial towns. In 
order to offset these great losses which 
have occurred, as I say, in the past 17 
years, the Army engineers have come 
forward with a program of local protec- 
tive works at 7 cities and towns and for 
the construction of 20 reservoirs. These 
Of these 20 reser- 
voirs, the largest is the reservoir to which 
this amendment is directed. The total 
number of square miles drained by the 
tributaries whose waters would be im- 
pounded in the 20 reservoirs is about 
2,500. This reservoir alone represents 
400 square miles or about one-sixth of 
the entire program. It is all important 
to the people of Hartford, Springfield, 
and Holyoke, and of all the cities and 
towns in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, as well as in New Hampshire and in 
Vermont, which lie on the Connecticut 
River, that this dam remain in the pro- 
gram. The Army engineers have told us 
time and time again it is the most im- 
portant dam that we have. If we go 
through with this program, for which the 
Government has already appropriated or 
authorized the expenditure of $40,000,000, 
to leave out this dam would be like the 
boy in Holland with the dike. You would 
have a complete, beautiful dike, but you 
would have a hole in it, and no one would 
be plugging the hole. The result would 
be we would suffer huge losses along this 
river, regardless of how much we had 
expended on the other 19 dams. 

For that reason I feel that this com- 
mittee, knowing these facts and of these 
losses of over $144,000,000 in the 17 years 
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in 3 separate floods, plus the loss of 28 
lives, will not want to stand in the way 
of the recommendations of the Army 
engineers. Only yesterday the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] 
stated he wanted it distinctly understood 
that he is all for flood control, and his 
constituents are incontrovertibly for 
flood control. This is a chance for him 
to prove it, because this is the most im- 
portant fliood-control reservoir that 
there would be in the entire Connecti- 
cut Valley. Yesterday a former Gov- 
ernor of. Massachusetts, our colleague, 
who knows about what has been going on 
in our New England States, said that 
the compacts to which the gentleman 
from Vermont referred in his speech, 
cannot possibly be carried out between 
the several States. In other words, about 
$5,000,000,000 may have to be used in 
order to have complete flood control in 
this country. In those basins which lie 
in more than one State, as the Governor 
stated yesterday, you cannot expect the 
States to take on any such burden. The 
compacts in New England which were 
referred to and which were voted down 
and rejected by this body back in 1938, 
provided for only eight small dams, and 
they included power. Power has been 
taken out of this dam in order to meet 
the objections of the people of Vermont. 
All we ask for is a low dam for flood- 
control purposes only. The reservoir will 
be in a valley where 76 percent of the 
land is wooded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to enter into 
this very pleasant and interesting Re- 
publican dispute from New England, but 
coming from New England myself, I 
enter as one who represents a district 
in that section of the country. It is also 
pleasing to me, as the author, in 1938, 
of the 100-percent Federal contribution 
for flood-control dams, to note my Re- 
publican brethren from New England, 
every one of whom were here at that 
time, opposed it, that they have seen the 
light and now support the position that I 
took then. I see the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] in a nice, pleas- 
ant way chastising me by indicating that 
he was the other way. Well, I cannot 
challenge him because I have too much 
affection for him to take issue with him 
even if my recollection was to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gen- 
tleman want to get into this New Eng- 
land pleasantry? I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Would not the gentle- 
man still favor the compact method of 
the States rather than the method pro- 
vided in this bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
introduced the law under which these 
authorizations are being made. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts comes 
from an area that has no flood problems. 
But the gentleman from the Boston sec- 
tion of New England, who is now speak- 
ing, always thought that the problems of 
the people of other sections of the coun- 
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try were the problems of the people of 
my section, and I am glad to see my New 
England brethren on the Republican side 
getting away from their economic pro- 
vincialism in considering the problems 
of the people of other sections of the 
country. 

So my purpose in rising was not so 
much to enter into a Republican dispute 
of a pleasant nature but, perhaps with a 
little pride, to refresh the recollection of 
my Republican brethren from New Eng- 
land when they condemned me as a vio- 
lator of States’ rights in 1938, when the 
only thing I stood for was that where a 
river flowed between two or more 
States—I do not care where they are lo- 
cated, north, east, south, or west—and 
the people of the area in which the river 
flowed were affected by floods, loss of 
life, and loss of property, that was a chal- 
lenge to the Federal Government and 
not to the State governments. That was 
the broad viewpoint I always took, and I 
am somewhat proud of the fact that the 
existing law was introduced by myself. 
Iam particularly pleased to note my Re- 
publican friends from New England, who 
were here in 1938—mark you, I say 
1938—honestly opposing then after the 
experience of the past several years has 
shown that my humble leadership at that 
time was for the best interests of the 
country and for the best interests of New 
England following me now. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Perhaps 
it is possible that some of the Republican 
friends from New England know when 
they are licked, but we do not want to 
be drowned after that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Correct. Open 
confession is always good for the soul, 
according to the old saying. In any 
event, as I recollect, my friend is ex- 
cluded from my remarks, as he was not 
here in 1938. 

As far as the amendment is concerned, 
with this little pleasant exchange re- 
freshing history for the benefit of New 
England only, I hope the amendment of 
my friend from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr, Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, as a citizen of the 
State of Jefferson Davis, standing for 
State rights from my youth up, I rather 
hesitate to enter into this controversy 


with Vermont, because it might serve 


to remind of the days of 63, when my 
relatives and some citizens from Ver- 
mont had some differences that were 
adjusted at Vicksburg against Missis- 
sippi’s better judgment. But I should 
like to say there is not a Member of 
the House for whom I entertain a higher 
personal regard than my good friend 
the gentleman from Vermont IMr. 
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PLUMLEY]. For many years, as a voice 
crying in the wilderness, there were 
those of us who defended reservoirs to 
detain the floodwaters in the hills where 
they originate, as a contribution to the 
solution of flood control. Among the 
first reservoirs for flood control that I 
ever saw, among the first constructed 
in the United States, were some reser- 
voirs in the magnificent ‘State of Ver- 
mont. Ishall never forget a trip I made 
across the beautiful Green Mountains 
one afternoon, in driving out from 
Montpelier. Interested in mountains 
and streams as I am, I visited among the 
first flood-control reservoirs constructed 
east of the Mississippi River for flood 
control in the State of Vermont. They 
protected the lands below. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Flood Control, 
I received an inspiration, and we pro- 
vided for reservoirs in every flood-con- 
trol act, beginning with the act of 1936. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] 
if adopted, would be—pardon me for say- 
ing it—worse than ridiculous. Under 
the adopted project for the Connecticut 
River Basin for the protection of Hol- 
yoke, Springfield, Hartford, and the val- 
ley up the river, there are some 14 to 
19 reservoirs authorized, as I recall, 5 
being in the State of New Hampshire— 
the river dividing those 2 beautiful, mag- 
nificent, and fine States—9 of them being 
in the State of Vermont. The closest of 
these reservoirs to Massachusetts, as I 
recall, is the reservoir that the gentle- 
man would strike out of this bill. So 
they would leave in the act the reser- 
voirs that. really occupy other narrow 
valleys of Vermont farther up the State. 
It is really most unsound to contemplate 
the elimination of one reservoir near 
the boundary of Massachusetts, and 
there are several in Massachusetts, one 
or two of which have already been con- 
structed, as I recall, just to strike out one 
reservoir that is farthest away from most 
of the people in Vermont. In my judg- 
ment, the $30,000,000 authorized in this 
bill for the further protection of the val- 
ley would be jeopardized, because the 
millions of money spent for the con- 
struction of levees and flood walls at 
Springfield, Hartford, Holyoke, and oth- 
er cities was all -expended and the 
heights of flood walls and levees were 
fixed in consideration of the benefits of 
the reservoirs that were to be construct- 
ed above. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
no more generous flood-control project 
in the United States, none any more 
nearly completely provided for, than that 
along the Connecticut River, in the 
flood-control acts, beginning with the 
act of 1936, and perfected in the pend- 
ing bill. 

With all deference, I trust that the 
amendment of my friend the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] in the in- 
terest of flood control in New England, 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL: On page 6, line 16, after the amount 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and 
the following: “And is further modified to in- 
clude flood-control work and structures in 
the greater Endicott-Vestal-Johnson City 
area on the Susquehanna River at cost not 
exceeding $500,000.” 


Chairman, a few years ago, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
several of his colleagues made a trip into 
up-State New York and examined flood 
damage done by the Chenango and Sus- 
quehanna Rivers. They found and they 
recommended that a great deal of trouble 
could be saved the people up there by the 
building of the Whitney Point Dam proj- 
ect. 

Unfortunately, as I said in my remarks 
on the floor yesterday, this only accom- 
plished half what it should have accom- 
plished. It saved the city of Bingham- 
ton, which is at the confluence of the 
Chenango and Susquehanna Rivers. The 
steps taken in flood-control work at that 
junction and in the Whitney Point Dam 
project did save the city of Binghamton 
itself from serious future flood ravages. 
Unfortunately, it did little or nothing for 
the municipalities of Johnson City, En- 
dicott, and the village of Vestal, a few 


miles below, on the Susquehanna River. 


In fact, the construction of flood walls 
on the southern bank of the Susque- 
hanna, in the city of Binghamton, may 
even have aggravated the situation fur- 
ther down, because as time passed, more 
and more sediment collected along the 
banks of the Susquehanna down near 
greater Endicott, and throughout the 
Vestal area. 

Every year thousands of people are 
flooded out of the lowlands on each side 
of the Susquehanna as it courses down 
through Johnson City, Willow Point, 
Broad Acres, Vestal, and through the 
Greater Endicott area. For this reason 
I submit to the House that this job has 
been only partly done. Nearly as many 
people are affected in these areas—and 
the distinguished Chairman is familiar 
with that section—as there are in the 
city of Binghamton. I hope the House 
will give serious consideration to further 
and additional flood-control work being 
done in the very near future by the Army 
engineers on those few miles beyond the 
confiuence of the Chenango and the 
Susquehanna Rivers. Those people liv- 
ing in areas below the junction are just 
as much entitled to have their properties 
protected against floods as the good peo- 
ple in my own home city of Binghamton 
are. I am very happy about and satis- 
fied with the work which the committee 
and the Army engineers have done in my 
home section. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the Army engineers owe it to the 
people of the municipalities farther down 
the river to see to it either that the river 
is dredged at Vestal and vicinity or that 
constructive and substantial flood walls 
are erected at these points so that floods 
will not in the future ravage and damage 
the properties of the people down there. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Did the gentleman ap- 
pear before the committee on this proj- 
ect? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
appeared before the committee and I will 
say in all deference to the good chair- 
man that he gave me a very sympathetic 
hearing. I have also talked with Gen- 
eral Reber who at that time was in 
charge of the Army Engineer Corps. 
They have all been sympathetic with my 
proposal. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
provide that those sections and those 
municipalities be added to the sections 
that have already been mentioned in this 
bill and that no steps can be taken until 
the provisions of this legislation have ap- 
plied to them, they to be subject also to 
such other legislation as should apply. 
Let me point out that no objections have 
been voiced by the Army engineers to this 
project so far as I know. Therefore, I 
hope the amendment will be adopted and 
I ask the favorable consideration of the 
Committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I 1 — in opposition to the amendment. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Ishall not take 
the 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in opposing this amendment permit me 
to say that we are most sympathetic with 
the situation at Binghamton. The proj- 
ect was adopted for the vicinity of Bing- 
hamton. If the project is to be ex- 
tended to other areas will not the gen- 
tleman permit me to suggest that he 
will have to ask the committee to pass a 
resolution, ask that the project be re- 
viewed, and ask for a report so the 
project could be submitted by the com- 
mittee? 

Under the gentleman’s amendment 
there is nothing said about the local 
people being required to furnish the 
rights-of-way or to maintain the project 
when constructed; and with all the 
deference to the gentleman, if he wants 
the protection that has been given to 
Binghamton extended the committee will 
be delighted to do it, but under the rule 
that obtains any projects in this bill must 
first be considered by the engineers, re- 
ported on, and the report submitted to 
the committee. Members of Congress 
have the privilege of following this 
course; but there is no way in which we 
can include a project on which there is 
no report. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will yield, 
certainly, but I do not want to take up 
too much of the time of the Committee. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I know 
the gentleman is sympathetic to the sit- 
uation. Will he yield for a question? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield for a 
question; go ahead and propound your 
question. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman’s committee has already 
brought about flood-control work in the 
city of Binghamton, and I know the gen- 
tleman is just as interested in sections a 
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few miles farther down. I want to ask 
him if he does not feel that it is just as 
fair to protect those people down there, 
15 miles farther down the Susquehanna, 
as it is to protect the people in the city 
of Binghamton? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I shall be 
pleased to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, but I ask the indulgence of the 
House for intruding on the committee’s 
time. The projects submitted to the 
committee and approved are contained 
in the report submitted with this bill, 
and all the hearings before the commit- 
tee are available. I repeat again that 
we have not embraced in the report 
made by our committee any project un- 
less it has been favorably reported by the 
Chief of Engineers. In the absence of a 
report to extend the adopted project in 
the usual way I know of no reason why 
an exception should be made. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will the 
gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman recalls, does he not, when I 
came before his committee 3 or 4 years 
ago and pointed out this very situation 
it was as pressing then as it is now. 
Scarcely a year passes but what this sec- 
tion is inundated, and I say that the 
construction of flood walls would relieve 
the condition. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Again I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he come be- 
fore the committee and ask for a survey; 
but I trust the gentleman will not hold 
the committee responsible for statements 
made to the committee by Members of 
Congress, including himself, the gentle- 
man from New York, because they are 
interested in their districts. We are al- 
ways glad to have their views; but there 
is a hard and fast procedure that must 
be followed by everybody in Congress to 
get a project included in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE: On page 
12, line 20, strike out the last word Pro- 
vided” and then strike out all of lines 21, 22, 
and 23 and strike out the first 5 words in 
line 24 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That the use for naviga- 
tion and related purposes, in connection 
with this expanded general comprehensive 
plan, of those waters of the Missouri River 
which arise west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian shall be subordinate to and shall 
not adversely affect at any time the bene- 
ficial consumptive use, west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian, of such waters for do- 
mestic, municipal, irrigation, mining, or in- 
dustrial purposes.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi reserves a point of order 
on the amendment, 

The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply provides that the 
States in the upper Missouri River Basin 
shall have preference to their own waters 


for domestic use and for irrigation. The 


amendment applies only to the arid lands 
of the Missouri River Basin west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian. 

I am aware that the chairman of this 
committee has erroneously stated that 
unless the amendment applies to the 
whole of the United States it is uncon- 
stitutional. I challenge the correctness 
of that conclusion and I say to him that 
it is not unconstitutional, that under the 
Constitution the Federal Government 
has power to start in any part of the 
United States of America in connection 
with flood control and with navigable 
streams. I say to him that the only 
place in the Constitution of the United 
States where he will find a provision to 
the effect that the operation of laws must 
be uniform throughout the Nation is in 
the bankruptcy clause, naturalization 
and taxation provisions. 

The chairman therefore is mistaken 
on the constitutional question, abso- 
lutely mistaken. The Government of 
the United States is not limited by any 
provision of the Constitution from oper- 
ating in any part of the United States 
of America. It can make any classifica- 
tion it sees fit to of the subject matter 
or the location in which it operates. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the gentleman 
believe that proviso a good one which 
reads: “Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as creating below Sioux City any 
demand on the water resources of the 
river above Sioux City“? Does not that 
meet with his approval? 

Mr.LEMKE. That does not meet with 
my approval. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would that take care 
of the gentleman’s objection? 

Mr. LEMKE. No; it does not because 
we have to go further in providing water 
for irrigation in the upper Missouri River 
Basin. This provision limits us to exist- 
ing law which is insufficient. 

Mr. STEFAN. How about the words 
“now authorized by existing law”? 
Would that not satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. LEMKE. That will not satisfy us. 
Under that provision they can take for 
navigation every drop of water that we 
need in dry years for irrigation purposes. 
We would then be left high and dry with- 
out enough water even to give a cow a 
good drink. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO, I am sympathetic 
with what the gentleman is trying to 
avoid, but I am wondering if the purpose - 
of his amendment is not disposed of by 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Stearns]? 

Mr. LEMKE. No, it is not, because 
that is a State-right matter. We are 
here dealing with a particular question 
in a particular project, the Missouri 
River Basin. 
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Let me show you why we are not satis- 
fied with the provisions of this bill. I 
know that the chairman has said that 
he is interested in irrigation, that he is 
willing that we should keep all the water 
for irrigation purposes so as to prevent 
it from flooding the lower Mississippi 
Valley. That is exactly what we want to 
do. We want his cooperation in this 
effort. We want him to help us to keep 
the waters needed for irrigation in the 
upper Missouri Basin. This so that we 
can have it for domestic use and in order 
to build up our ground-water level again, 
that has fallen 52 feet in the last 50 or 
75 years. 

Mr. BURDICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? s 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Section 4 says that 
the Secretary of War is authorized to 
sell for domestic and industrial use the 
surplus water. That must mean there 
is some water to be kept back and we are 
going to get the surplus water, if any. 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct, but 
there will be no surplus water and I 
wish to give you the facts right now in 
connection with that. For instance, 
under existing law they could take 
16,800,000 acre-feet a year, whereas we 
have only 11,600,000 acre-feet in dry 
years in the Missouri River Basin. That 
is the difference in our conclusions and 
that of the committee. It is for this 
reason we are objecting to the present 
existing law, which is a camouflage and 
a hypocritical pretense to steal all the 
water in the Missouri River in dry sea- 
sons in order to permit a few boats to 
float down the Mississippi River. 

Mr, BURDICK. In a year like that 
there would be no surplus water? 

Mr.LEMKE. There will not be a drop. 
As a matter of fact, there will be a defi- 
ciency in the water supply. 

I have no quarrel with the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol; in fact, I admire his willingness 
to listen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to procecd for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
willing to cooperate with the chairman 
on flood control; I am opposed to floods, 
I am opposed to the devastation caused 
by floods, but I want him to understand 
that for every dollar lost through 
floods we lost a hundred by drought. I 
want him to know that if he works with 
us to keep this water which we intend 
to use for irrigation and other purposes, 
it will be the best way to prevent floods 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. That 
should be his aim and purpose as well as 
ours. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has been 
rushed in here before we have had an 
opportunity to get the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and I want to 
quote now from H. W. Bashore, Com- 
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missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation 
in his report on the Missouri River Basin, 
which report has just been released. 
This bill should have waited until that 
report was released and studied by the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Bashore in his report states as 
follows: š 

The reclamation plan proposes a total of 
90 reservoirs with a combined capacity of 
45,700,000 acre-feet, most of the reservoirs 
on tributaries of the Missouri for use in 
irrigation, flood control, and power develop- 
ment, but two-thirds of the reservoir capac- 
ity on the main stream for use in flood 
control, aid to navigation, power develop- 
ment, and irrigation. 

When fully developed, the plan would pro- 
vide water for the irrigation of 4,760,400 
acres of dry land, and supplemental water 
for 538,000 acres of land now irrigated but 
not assured adequate water in years of low 
run-off. Seventeen power plants, in the 
completed power system, would supply sea- 
sonal power for pumping water for irriga- 
tion, and nearly four billion kilowatt-hours 
of firm power, annually, for domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial uses. 

The irrigation of numerous areas scattered 
widely over the northern Great Plains and 
over other semiarid sections of the Missouri 
River Bastn would add to an unavoidably 
precarious dry farm and grazing economy 
the stabilizing influence of lands with in- 
sured crops and high yields. 

The droughts of the last decade cost 
governmental agencies, principally Federal, a 
total of $1,246,557,087, and these expendi- 
tures were inadequate to the needs, since 
tens of thousands of families nevertheless 
were forced to migrate from their abandoned 
homes. These expenditures are roughly 
equal to the cost of full utilization of the 
waters of the Missouri River system. While 
it is not contended that full use of these 
waters will eliminate drought losses, it will 
reduce the catastrophic effects and prevent 
much of the human suffering. 


Let us get this project and save the 
flood waters for the upper Missouri River 
Basin States in dry years. I realize we 
are 48 States, but 1 Nation. If that 1 
Nation is to be preserved the rights of 
these 48 States must be respected, even by 
the Committee on Flood Control and by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
I may say that this battle has just begun. 
This is just a skirmish. We are going to 
win because justice will prevail in the 
end. We are not going to take the water 
from the people in the States where it 
originated so that some fellow may float 
a yacht down the lower Mississippi Val- 
Jey, while the people and their cattle in 
the upper regions go hungry on account 
of the lack of food and water. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Flood Control says that irrigation has 
nothing to do with this bill. That the 
bill will not interfere with irrigation. 
Then why did he put that provision in 
the bill that we are limited to existing 
law? If it has nothing to do with it, why 
have you not the courtesy, as you are so 
unusually courteous on all occasions, to 
put in this amendment that can do no 
harm to the bill? 

If it is true that this bill does not inter- 
fere with our irrigation projects, why not 
put this simple little amendment in to 
allay our apprehensions? I have in my 
office hundreds of requests from Gover- 
nors, county commissioners, and from 
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various local communities in which the 
fear is expressed that this bill will deprive 
them of the local use of their own waters. 
Why not allay their apprehensions? 

I again beg the chairman of this com- 
mittee to be courteous enough to that 
great area to accept this amendment. 

I submit the following basic facts to 
show that with a 6-foot channel there is 
only enough water left to irrigate ap- 
proximately 2,778,000 acres, and that with 
a 9-foot channel there would be no water 
at all left for irrigation. 

Out of 15,768,000 acre-feet mean an- 
nual yield at Yankton: 
Requirement with 6-foot channel 

and reservoirs to regulate 20,- 

000! by 2 by 240 (navigation 

period! 
Evaporation from reservoirs. _..- 
Waste to coordinate flood control 

with navigation 
Release during nonnavigation pe- 
* riod for various uses 


Wii 11, 600, 000 


9, 600, 000 
1, 000, 000 


500, 000 
500, 000 


15,768,000 — 11,600,000 = 4,168,000 
acre-feet for upstream domes- 
tic, industrial, and irrigation 
use (for 2,778,000 acres). 

Requirements with 9-foot chan- 
nel and reservoirs to regulate 
30,000 by 2 by 240 (navigation 


16, 800, 000 


220,000 cubic second-feet converted to 
acre-feet for the navigation period of 240 


days per year. 


This permits no irrigation development 
at all. X 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana, Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O'CONNOR] 
is unable, due to illness, to be here this 
afternoon. You all know his interest in 
irrigation, and I am sure, will well un- 
derstand his disappointment at not be- 
ing here. 

Mr. Chairman, this House has been 
hearing a good deal in the past few 
months about irrigation and what it 
means to those of us who live in the arid 
and sémiarid parts of the West. It was 
with a great deal of pleasure that I lis- 
tened today to our distinguished ma- 
jority leader speak about the converts to 
fiood control in the New England dele- 
gations during the past 7 or 8 years. It 
is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
recall during our recent debate on the 
river and harbor bill the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] getting up 
and telling us that he had been out in 
our part of the country, and because of 
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first-hand information on our needs he 
thereby became a convert to irrigation 
and its possibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, to those of us who live 
in the West, water is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is our basic natural re- 
source, and everything we do is predi- 
cated on its use. We are not unselfish 
in looking after our own interests in this 
respect because we know that the wise 
use of the water which originates in our 
area will not only benefit us but, in the 
final analysis, the rest of the country as 

well. Water is our lifeblood and with- 
out it we would wither away and die. 
This is the fundamental factor to con- 
sider when debating bills of the nature 
now before us. 

If we are given the right to develop 
and use our water resources we can and 
will contribute not only to our own wel- 
fare and future but to that of the Nation 
as well. 

We know that the Congress is becom- 
ing better acquainted with the problems 
which confront us in the arid and semi- 
arid States, and we sincerely hope that 
careful consideration will be given to our 
needs. We, of the Rocky Mountain West, 
come from the largest undeveloped area 
in our country, but potentially we can 
become one of the richest areas. We 
can and we will work hand in hand with 
the other regions in developing our 
country, because we want to see the Na- 
tion develop on a national scale. If our 
needs are not considered or, if consid- 
ered, given only scant attention, not only 
will we suffer but the rest of the Nation 
will as well. There is no reason why a 
sound, well integrated economy cannot be 
equitably worked out between the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion so that the waters of the Missouri 
and the Yellowstone can be utilized to 
their fullest extent, first, for domestic 
purposes, such as irrigation, mining, in- 
dustrial and municipal uses, and then 
for flood control and navigation. 

We are interested in flood control, 
especially in the lower reaches of the Mis- 
souri Valley Basin, and we believe that 
through letting us retain control of our 
waters, building adequate storage facili- 
ties, and creating multiple purpose dams 
where needed, we can facilitate the de- 
velopment of our area and others; we 
can assist in flood control; and we can 
thereby bring about a safe and sound 
development in all sections. We of the 
West have to fight all the time to retain 
control of our natural resources. At 
times it is discouraging because we are 
so few in number. However, we do have 
faith in the people’s body, the Congress, 
and we look to you for a square deal and 
the retention of our rights, especially in 
the development of this particular com- 
modity, our greatest natural resource, 
water. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Gladly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, as 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, I want 
to say that the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] has been alert in 
looking after the interests of his State 
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and all that section of the country 
known as the intermountain region, 
together with the great Northwest. 
Especially do I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his very effective work in 
connection with the Hungry Horse Dam 
in sponsoring that legislation. 

I would like to add to what he has 
already said this, that there is a differ- 
ence between that part of our country 
lying west of the ninety-seventh merid- 
ian and other ‘sections of the country, 
not considering the three Pacific States. 
We have in the intermountain region a 
different water law. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] has properly emphasized 
that difference with all of its meaning, 
and I congratulate him and commend 
him on his remarks and upon his legis- 
lative work. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 


_thank the distinguished gentleman 


from Arizona. We both have the same 
problems to contend with, because we 
represent areas somewhat alike. I 
should also like to call to the attention 
of the House the fact that my colleague 
from Arizona has always been of great 
help to me not only with his sound ad- 
vice but with his unerring ability to 
guide legislation along the right path. 
He is a true son of the West, a real legis- 
lator, a sound worker for his State, and 
a distinct credit to his country. We are 
ir that we have him with us 
ere, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, again 
the controversy prevails between those 
representing States on the upper Mis- 
souri River and those who represent 
States on the lower Missouri. We in 
Missouri are interested in flood control 
while those of you on the upper river are 
interested in irrigation. 

It seems to me as long as there is to 
be a controversy between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Chief of Engineers, 
there will undoubtedly be a great delay 
in advancing the flood-control projects 
and likewise the benefits sought by the 
States in the Northwest for the irriga- 
tion of their land and for other purposes 
will be delayed. Some way should be 
worked out to meet this situation. I am 
not in favor of the suggestion of the 
Secretary of the Interior to dump any 
disputes that might arise in the lap of 
the President for final decision. The 
Congress should be big enough to meet 
this situation. We have placed enough 
responsibility on the President as it is 
and, further, he would be the one that 
would be subject to criticism no matter 
what lis decision might be. 

Mr. Chairman, it was nearly 20 years 
ago that I cast a vote on a fiood-control 
bill where there was a controversial issue 
involved. The gentleman from Nebraska, 
Mr. Sears, offered an amendment au- 
thorizing the construction of reservoirs 
in connection with flood-control projects. 
That was a very bitter issue at the time. 
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I supported the amendment, which was 
defeated by 10 votes. I had a reason for 
supporting that amendment. It so hap- 
pened that in 1913 I came across the 
country on the first Pennsylvania train 
that was operated after the terrific floods 
that caused so much damage in the State 
of Ohio, especially in Dayton, Columbus, 
and other cities. The train entered Co- 
lumbus on a temporary track. Homes, 
bridges, farmhouses, and barns were up- 
side down. The railroad tracks were a 
twisted mass of steel. Bridges were de- 
stroyed. From Columbus it was neces- 
sary to leave the main road and go north 
about 95 miles, the tracks being under 
water half of the way. We finally con- 


nected up with the northern branch of 


the road and were able to proceed to 
Washington, arriving many hours late. 
Some years thereafter I drove from St. 
Louis to Washington, and I passed over 
2 tremendous flood-control dams. These 
2 dams were constructed to prevent 
& recurrence of that disaster. Three 
additional dams were also constructed, 
making 5 in all, and as I recall it the 
engineer was a Dr. Morgan, who later 
had something to do with the construc- 
tion of dams in the Tennessee Valley. It 
is my understanding that since those 
dams were constructed and floodwaters 
are stored, there has never been a dis- 
astrous flood in that area in Ohio. If 
that be true, I felt if it could be done in 
Ohio it could be done in other parts of 
the country. We have spent hundreds 
upon hundreds of millions of dollars in 
an effort to control floods. Year by year 
they continue; in fact, in the flood in 
the Missouri and Mississippi Valley the 
past few weeks it was more disastrous 
than any flood that ever occurred in that 
area. As I Say, we want flood control for 
the Missouri Valley and those of you in 
the Northwest want irrigation. There 
must be a way we can get together, and 
the sooner the better for all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just read two 
editorials on this subject, one in the St. 
Louis Star-Times of May 3 and the other 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Mey 7. 
Under the permission granted me, I in- 
clude these editorials: 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of May 3, 
1944] 


IT CAN BE DONE IN THE MISSOURI VALLEY 


Visited at one and the same time by the 
worst flood in a century and by David Lilien- 
thal, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, St. Louis today dreams of an M. V. 
A.—a vast Missouri River authority to control 
floods, irrigate the plains, promote water- 
borne commerce, and develop electric power 
for a rich inland empire. 

It is a brave dream. But the danger is that 
it may ebb with the flood. The T. V. A. did 
not spring full-blown from some wishful 
thinker’s brow. It is the result of 25 years 
of hard work and hard fighting—fighting 
that goes on even now in Washington. 

Just as the Missouri is four times as long 
as the Tennessee, so are the difficulties to be 
overcome in the realization of an M. V. A. 
enormously greater than those that stood in 
the way of T. V. A. There were at least some 
links of common interest that held people in 
the Tennessee Valley together. But what do 
we people in St. Louis have in common with 
the people who live in the foothills of the 
Rockies where Red Rock Creek, the Beaver 
Head, and the Jefferson come together to 
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form the second longest river of the conti- 
nent? Or, for that matter, how much do we 
have in common with the wheat farmers of 
the Dakotas and the corn growers of Nebraska 
and Iowa? 

Unfortunately, there are no romantic 
stern-wheelers playing a song on their whis- 
tles that is known up and down this great 
valley. Along this slash of water across the 
prairies there is very littie of the familiarity 
which existed, in Mark Twain's day, between 
St. Louis and Memphis, Natchez, and New 
Orleans. But what potentialities there are in 
the cultivation of such an acquaintance. 

Today Montana is not concerned about 
floods, and Missouri does not give a whoop 
about irrigation. But what gold could be 
minted from this valley of ours if it were 
realized up and down the whole length of 
the river that a single Government-sponsored 
agency could not only control floods and pro- 
vide water for irrigation ditches, but could 
also bring electric power plants and the in- 
dustries that go with them, a really naviga- 
ble channel and the trade that goes with it. 

So long as sectional interests work only 
for what they want, the river will continue 
to flow through a long tunnel of “pork bar- 


rels,” but if ever all of us in this valley learn 


to pool our desires and to make one organi- 
zation responsible for the satisfaction of all 
of them, then Montana's sorry drift toward 
depopulation will be reversed and Missouri’s 
rich black earth will no longer be flushed into 
the Gulf. 

As David Lilienthal said, the technical 
problems of this transformation are not be- 
yond the resourcefulness of the engineers. 
But first there must be a common determi- 
nation to set the engineers to work for a 
common . This calls for men of vision 
up and down the valley. The Tennessee had 
its Senator Norris—paradoxically a man from 
the valley of the Missouri—who worked and 
preached until the dream of T. V. A. was an 
actuality. We need hundreds of Norrises— 
businessmen and farmers and ranchers and 
public officials fired with the dream of an 
M. V. A., men determined to explain and to 
plead, to organize and to fight until their 
dream, too, is a reality. 

The Army engineers have a plan on which 
the technical structure of an M. V. A. can 
be built just as soon as the war's demands 
abate and men and material are available for 
work, But nothing will come of the plan un- 
til people up and down the valley join in the 
common cause. When they do, it will be- 
come apparent that the great wealth which 
this valley has already yielded is as nothing 
to what it offers its people. 

With the floodwaters lapping at the termi- 
nal tracks and covering thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of farm land, St. Louis and 
Missouri are challenged to light a torch, to 
take the lead in a great movement not only 
for the control but also for the full exploita- 
tion of the Missouri. The only question is 
the old one: 

Will the desire go up and go down with the 
flood? 


[From the St. Louis Ar aaa of May 
> ] 
ONE RIVER PLAN IS THE NEED 

The United States Army engineers’ Pick 
plan for development of the Missouri River 
is scheduled to come up in the House to- 
morrow, and with it will come an opfor- 
tunity for the upper and lower valley States 
to put an end to their bickering and to 
demonstrate that they can at last begin to 
work together. 

The plan, in its present form at least, is 
not acceptable to the upper valley, which 
believes, with good reason, that in the con- 
text of other legislation it is prejudicial to ir- 
rigation. The basis of the controversy is the 
Army engineers’ attempt to have Congress 
allot to navigation a fixed amount of water 
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equal to the greater part of the river’s annual 
flow in the last 10 years. 

The irrigation States very sensibly are de- 
termined not to stand peaceably by and see 
navigation priorities put on water of which 
they are entitled to some part for trriga- 
tion. 

They have proposed various protective 
measures, the latest of which is a suggestion 
by Secretary Ickes that Congress lay down 
the law that irrigation shall be paramount to 
every other interest in the use of Missouri 
River water. 

The objection to this is that it would work 
the same unfairness on flood control and 
navigation that it is intended to prevent 
from being worked on irrigation. To be 
specific, what would happen if, in the face 
of a flood descending the river, the Army 
engineers wanted to release water from stor- 
age in order to make reservoir space avail- 
able for containing the flood, while the Rec- 
lamation Bureau wanted to keep the reser- 
voirs full because to do so would keep irri- 
gation interests paramount? 

Secretary Ickes would have the President 
resolve any such dispute. The fault in this 
suggestion, of course, is that a moment when 
disaster impends is no moment for arguing 
what to do about it. If argument continues 
long enough, nothing can be done about it. 

As a general rule, it would be proper for 
Congress to declare flood control, irrigation, 
and navigation to rank in importance in 
that order; but legislation should leave 
enough latitude for engineers to operate the 
system flexibly and in the best interests as 
they appear at the moment of decision. 

Is it not becoming obvious that two or 
more antagonistic agencies—the Army engi- 
neers and Reclamation Bureau—cannot de- 
velop this valley without sacrifice of its total 
resources, even though they declared an 
armed truce? Is it not plain that only harm 
will be produced if either the upper or the 
lower valley attempts to force some plan 
upon the other? We shall get somewhere 
only when we agree on one plan for all of 
us and one organization to which all will be 
willing to entrust their interests. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, in this 
bill the Committee on Flood Control re- 
ports a project with reference to the Mis- 
souri River that is to cost $200,000,000. 
That is a very substantial outlay and it 
ought to be examined with some caution. 
It will apply to a river that starts about 
17 miles above St. Louis and runs a 
course across the country to the south- 
western section of Montana for a dis- 
tance of nearly 2,500 miles. It is really 
a monumental water course. It drains 
something more than half a million 
square miles of this country, and it is 
proposed in this bill to make provision 
for an over-all comprehensive project 
which will include channel straightening 
and improvements and reservoirs and 
other works to provide, first for naviga- 
tion; second, for irrigation; third, for 
power; and fourth, for flood control. 
They do not run particularly in that or- 
der, but that is the over-all plan for 
which $200,000,000 are to be expended. 

Now come the folks from this area, 
where water is a priceless commodity, 
and say that before we take away all their 
water for navigation purposes to sustain 
& barge or a vessel that may haul com- 
modities, we believe that preference 
should be given to beneficial consumptive 
uses, 
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What are those uses? First, domestic. 
That is fundamental; that involves 
drinking water; that involves water for 
livestock; that appeals to an instinct of 
self-preservation, and navigation must 
necessarily be subordinated to that. 

Second, they want to have preference 
for municipal purposes. There is not a 
soul in this body who would deny a vil- 
lage or a town the necessary water in 
preference to navigation. That is all 
they ask for in this amendment. They 
want preference to be given to irrigation 
because that is vital to the sustenance of 
life out there. Without water there can 
be no vegetables, no produce of the soil, 
nothing with which to sustain life. It 
is just a matter of common sense, and 
you cannot argue with that kind of fun- 
damental need. 

They want preference for water for 
mining. Look at the first section of this 
bill, and what does it say? It sets up a 
reservoir of projects for the post-war 
period. For what purpose? Manifest- 
ly to make jobs. That is what it does. 
If a mine cannot get water preference 
for continued operation, you destroy 
jobs. Does that not make sense? They 
want preference also for industrial uses— 
meaning for their factories and their 
mining plants and similar purposes, 
That means jobs. ‘This bill is dedicated, 
among other things, to making jobs in 
the post-war period. Would you destroy 
them now by not giving them a prefer- 
ence for this water? What difference 
does it make if you have a sufficient 
channel to float a battleship, if the prod- 
uce of the soil and the contents of facto- 
ries and the livelihood and self-preserva - 
tion that are involved here are not first 
given preference? 

There is ample precedent forit. Back 
in 1902, we began placing a very compre- 
hensive reclamation act on the books. 
We have added to it every year. Read 
the language of those acts. What does 
the language say? The water users shall 
have preference. ‘That is the essence of 
the reclamation law, and it has been 
regarded as good gospel for more than 
two generations. The law was drafted 
by experts who had some knowledge of 
the West and of its essential needs. 

Before us is an amendment. What 
does it say? It says in effect that west 
of the ninety-seventh meridian, prefer- 
ence shall be given to water for drink- 
ing purposes, for livestock, for irriga- 
tion, to keep factories going, as well as 
all those other things that generate com- 
merce, and that navigation and com- 
merce shall come last. Certainly that 
ought to appeal to every good instinct 
and to the common sense of Members of 
this House, and that is why I am for it. 
Recently I had first-hand opportunity to 
appreciate what water really means in 
that country. That is why I am for that 
amendment. 

The Members of the House from those 
western spaces have expressed a sus- 
tained concern about this matter. You 
will remember the effort which was made 
some weeks ago to have similar lan- 
guage incorporated in the rivers and 
harbors bill. Their efforts are not dic- 
tated by selfishness or provincial inter- 
ests. They know as no other person 
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can know, from a lifetime of experience 
what water means and they seek assur- 
ance that the basic daily needs of their 
people will not be neglected and that 
navigation shall be subordinated to their 
essential needs. Is that asking too 
much? 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 


in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
was not listed among those requesting 
3 at the time debate was lim- 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I did not know there 
was a limitation. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BURDICK, I was one of those 
who rose to be assigned some time. Is 
it possible for me to assign my time to 
the gentleman from Nevada? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Nevada is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I fa- 
vor the amendment to this bill (H. R. 
4485) offered by the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. As a Mem- 
ber at large from Nevada, a typical arid- 
land State west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian, I feel that this Congress, by 
express inhibition incorporated into this 
bill, should terminate the executive and 
judicial legislation which is aimed at the 
destruction of the rights of the people to 
the use of flowing waters for irrigation 
and reclamation. J 

The only title the Federal Government 
has to control flowing waters springs 
from clause 3 of section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution, giving to Congress the 
power— 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations 


and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. 


That power has been exercised in the 
improvement of navigable streams in the 
interest of interstate commerce and the 
public safety. It has never been express- 
ly extended in any statute to the control 
o any innavigable stream. An innavi- 
gable stream, by the force of the term it- 
self, cannot serve commerce whether in- 
terstate or local. 

Under the riparian doctrine or the ap- 
propriation doctrine and under both doc- 
trines combined, from the time of the 
Louisiana cession in 1803 and the Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo cession in 1848 and the ad- 
Tiission of Nevada in 1864, governments 
never claimed the corpus of the water 
at all or the right to the use of water, ex- 
cept as subordinate to the right of the 
people, to use it for agricultural, do- 
mestic, and power purposes. When Con- 


gress passed the Reclamation Act it pro- 


vided that the Interior Department 
should conform to State laws in acquir- 
ing water rights to be held in trust for the 
use of settlers. 

The abuse sought to be checked here 
is of modern origin. In the beginning 
navigability was defined as navigability 
in fact. But now it has been stretched 
to cover streams potentially navigable or 
formerly navigable, or to cover all the 
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miscellaneous tributaries, headwaters, 
and creeks that might conceivably aug- 
ment the firm or seasonal flow of a river 
capable of carrying commerce. Under 
recent decisions the definition of naviga- 
bility has been so whittled away as to 
constitute a menace to all the rest of the 
public who make use of flowing waters 
for agricultural purposes. If this goes on 
farms may be dried up and farmers wiped 
out in aid of a mythical river-steamboat 
trade so remote that its smoke will never 
come within a hundred miles of the 
farmers’ homes. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the arid-land 
States do not oppose commerce, al- 
though, outside of the railways, the high- 
ways, and the air transport, we see very 
little of it west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian. What we ask is protection of 
irrigation and reclamation which has 
built up the West under rights and cus- 
toms, enjoyed and followed under the 
riparian and appropriation doctrines. 
We want protection through a positive 
statutory inhibition, against a definition 
of navigable waters that has no basis in 
any statute thus far enacted. It seems 
to me that when it comes to definitions, 
Congress should be the fountainhead— 
not the victim. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, time 
has been limited on this amendment and 
I shall have no opportunity to speak on 
it, but I agree with the gentleman from 
Nevada in his support of the Lemke 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota is the amendment 
that was offered by him to the river and 
harbor bill, applicable to that bill with 
respect to navigation, and it was defeated 
by the House. The substance of the 
amendment was embraced, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, in the amendment 


‘offered by the gentleman from New 


Hampshire [Mr. Stearns]. With all due 
deference, the amendment has no place 
in the pending bill. 
The language of the amendment is: 
Provided, That the use for navigation and 
related purposes in connection with this ex- 
panded general comprehensive plan. 


The amendment was offered to the 
river and harbor bill and was consid- 
ered by the House, and that very amend- 
ment is now offered to this flood control 
bill. 

I am in sympathy with reclamation. 
This amendment gives my friends from 
the West an opportunity to proclaim 
anew their devotion to reclamation on all 
occasions, They have the privilege of 
doing that. But in all kindness, this 
amendment has no place in this bill. 

Something has been said about the re- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
Chief of Engineers submitted this report. 
There was a major flood not once, not 
twice, but three times last year in the 
Missouri River. My good friend the gen- 
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tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] just 
returned from out West, made the same 
address and the same speech, and you 
know many good speeches can b> made 
just as applicable to one point in a bill as 
to another. He spoke on this amendment 
with respect to navigation. The House 
did not agree with him. But with all due 
kindness, the people along the Missouri 
River from Sioux City to its mouth suf- 
fered last year not one flood but three 
floods, and today they are suffering one 
of the greatest floods in their history. 

This project has been considered care- 
fully. We began hearings on the Pick 
plan in May 1943, and we did not report 
this bill until March 29, 1944. Moreover, 
I say this bill provides for the expendi- 
ture of some $200,000,000, and the entire 
Pick plan will cost something like $475,- 
000,000 or $500,000,000. 

Under this plan the pressing projects 
are the ones that are essential for flood 
control. They will have no reference to 
any reservoir where there is a drought. 
I sympathize with the drought sufferers. 
We want the waters to stay up there to 
eliminate droughts. The purpose is to 
provide for flood control and for the stor- 
age of those waters in the main stem of 
the river above Sioux City, when they 
come, to prevent them from overflowing 


‘the valley from Sioux City to the south. 


Under the authorization of $200,000,000 
every possible safeguard is thrown 
around the reservoirs. There can be no 
argument about the right to use the 
waters on the tributaries of the Missouri 
because the dams cannot hold water on 
the main stem unless they empty from 
the tributaries into the main stem. 

The committee embraced in the bill 
every possible precaution. I read from 
the bill: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
creating below Sioux City any demand upon 
the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin above Sioux City in excess of that now 
authorized by existing law. 


Moreover, as I pointed out in present- 
ing this bill on yesterday, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held that 
the commerce clause of the Constitution 
controls with respect to the waters, and 
wherever there is a conflict with State 
laws the Constitution must control. 

The bill further provides in an effort 
to be more than doubly fair, in an effort 
to lean over to cooperate with Reclama- 
tion: 

That portions of the storage authorized 
for the main stem of the river shall be 
placed on tributaries if the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers find such action 
advisable for silt control and in order to 
make more water readily available for agri- 
cultural and industrial use without impair- 
ment of flood control below Sioux City and 
without increasing the authorized limit of 
cost. 


The undisputed testimony before the 
Committee on Flood Control in May 1943, 
and since then, during the hearings, was 
to the effect that if it had not been for 
the Fort Peck Reservoir the floods at 
Omaha, the floods at Sioux City, the 
floods at Kansas City and below would 
have been much higher. I respectfully 
submit that if the doctrine that reser- 
voirs can detain and hold back flood 
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waters is to obtain in the United States 
along the Ohio and its tributaries and 
along the Connecticut River and its trib- 
utaries, that doctrine ought to obtain 
along the Missouri River to protect the 
people of that great basin, including the 
States of North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, 
and other States, to get the protection 
accruing from reservoirs for flood con- 
trol that is accorded under other flood- 
control projects adopted by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Let me say in conclusion, I did not 
make the point of order and did not in- 
sist on it because, while the substance 
of this bill has been defeated by the 
House during the consideration of the 
river and harbor bill and defeated by 
the House today, and I read from the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New England, which I referred to 
in my remarks, “And in the case of works 
that might require the use of waters ris- 
ing west of the ninety-seventh meridian 
in cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Interior,” there are flood-control projects 
in the Sacramento Valley, in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, and there are flood- 
control projects along the Columbia 
River and along other rivers in the West, 
west of the ninety-seventh meridian, and 
in my judgment, the amendment is not 
applicable. This plan is fundamentally 
flood control and not navigation, and 
every possible use of the water is safe- 
guarded under the provisions of this bill 
because the bill declares in no uncertain 
language that the right to the water 
along all the tributaries of the Missouri 
River shall be recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman certainly knows this amend- 
ment would not be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I told you I had 
withdrawn the point of order, but I say 
this amendment was defeated. How 
many times does an amendment have 
to be defeated before it will be no longer 
offered? That was the only point I had 
in making reference to it. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE], the author of the amendment. 

Mr. LEMKE, Why do you not accept 
our amendment? Why do you wish to 
limit us to the excess waters under the 
existing law, which I have pointed out 
to you and which your committee knows, 
under the committee bill would be no 
water at all in dry years? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Your colleague, 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], spoke yesterday about there 
being a drought out there. Wecan doa 
lot, but Congress cannot make it rain. 
It cannot make the snows come down. 
The only way North Dakota is going to 
be relieved of drought—and other West- 
ern States—is for the snows to fall and 
for the rains to descend. What we want 
you to do is to keep those waters, whether 
they be from the snow or the rain, along 
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the tributaries to relieve that area and 
prevent the flooding of the valleys below. 

Mr. LEMKE. Why do you not adopt 
our amendment? That is exactly what 
we want to do. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Ihave great re- 
spect for the gentleman. 

Mr. LEMKE. If you agree with us, 
why do you not adopt he amendment? 

Mr. GTON. I have care- 
fully considered the gentleman’s amend- 
ment with all its ramifications, but it is 
not applicable to every bill that comes 
along. It has been defeated once in the 
consideration of the river and harbor 
bill a few weeks ago and has been de- 
feated substantially by the House today 
in defeating the Stearns amendment, 
and I think it should be withdrawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It is 
true that Congress cannot make the rain 
or snow, but Congress can build reser- 
voirs up there, not only to help irrigation, 
but to reclaim land and to help control 
floods down in the valley. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is noth- 
ing on earth in this bill that will prevent 
the Bureau of Reclamation building res- 
ervoirs in addition to those authorized 
in this bill, if approved and appropriated 
for by Congress. But it will take $175,- 
000,000 of the $200,000,000 herein au- 
thorized to provide levees to be con- 
structed to protect the Missouri River 
Valley from Sioux City down to its 
mouth. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. ~ 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. It has no 
place in a flood-control bill. Rather, let 
us look at some facts pertaining to the 
Missouri River. 

The Missouri River Basin embraces 
approximately one-sixth of the total 
area of the United States. Between 
Sioux City, Iowa, and the mouth of the 
Missouri River there are about 1,800,000 
acres of land subject to flooding at ex- 
treme stages. Most of this area is under 
cultivation at the present time and in- 
cludes some of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive land in the world. The principal 
crops grown are corn, wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, alfalfa, and garden produce. Al- 
though the land is highly productive 
floods on the Missouri River have always 
constituted a serious hazard to farming. 
Previous to the construction of river im- 
provement works the land was not only 
subject to floods but to damage by bank 
erosion and cut-offs. The threat from 
bank erosion and cut-offs has now been 
removed by the river stabilization works 
but the flood hazard still remains. The 
principal cities subject to flooding are 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., and 
Sioux City, Iowa. In addition to these 
cities there are over 50 smaller munici- 
palities which are already or partially 
vulnerable to floods along the main stem 
of the Missouri River. At Sioux City, 
Iowa, a city of over 80,000 population, a 
portion of the business district is subject 
to flooding and also a large part of the 
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stockyards, railroad facilities, and some 
manufacturing and industrial establish- 
ments. 

In the upper part of the river the high- 
est flood of record was caused by the 
March rise in 1881. Practically the en- 
tire area from bluff to bluff.was inun- 
dated from Sioux City, Iowa, to St. 
Joseph, Mo., and the river was above 
flood stage all the way to the mouth. In 
addition to the damage caused by the 
water itself, there was a great deal of 
damage done by the cutting and crush- 
ing action of huge cakes of ice as they 
were swept down stream. This flood 
caused millions of dollars of damage. 

In the lower part of the river the high- 
est flood of record was caused by the 
June rise in 1844. This flood also pro- 
duced stages in the upper part of the 
river approaching those of the 1881 flood. 
Reliable records of the damage caused by 
this flood are not available. The next 
highest flood of record in the lower part 
of the river was caused by the June rise 
in 1903. This flood paralyzed commerce, 
industry, and communications for weeks 
and caused millions of dollars of damage 
at the Kansas Citys alone. The total 
direct damage during this flood between 
Sioux City and the mouth was over 
$10,000,000. 

In addition to the floods of 1844, 1881, 
and 1903 there have been many other 
severe floods between Sioux City and the 
mouth, such as those which occurred 
during 1908, 1909, 1915, 1927, 1935, 1942, 
and 1943. In fact, there is flooding of 
some consequence practically every year 
on the Missouri River between Sioux City 
and the mouth. 

The floods of 1943 inundated about 
1,000,000 acres of land, of which about 
200,000 acres were flooded for the second 
time. On about 600,000 acres the flood- 
ing prevented the production of the nor- 
mal crop, and on about 300,000 acres it 
may require from 1 to 3 years before the 
land can be placed into full normal crop 
production. Highways and railroads in 
the river valley suffered heavily. Practi- 
cally every agricultural levee between 
Sioux City and the mouth was either 
overtopped, breached, or otherwise seri- 
ously damaged. These floods of 1943 
caused damage of about $35,000,000 along 
the main stem of the river between Sioux 
City and the mouth. 

The amount expended under pro- 
visions of section 5 of the 1941 Flood Con- 
trol Act amounted to approximately 
$300,000. All this effort and expense was 
nullified by the 1943 floods. In addition, 
the engineer department expended over 
$800,000 for rescue and emergency work 
during the 1943 floods. The estimated 
cost of restoring the levees damaged dur- 
ing these floods to their original degree 
of protection is approximately $1,800,000, 

In an attempt to provide flood protec- 
tion for their lands local interests have 
constructed levees and drainage works 
throughout the breach from Sioux City 
to the mouth at an estimated expendi- 
ture in excess of $20,000,000. However, 
the levees are generally inadequate to 
protect against any except the minor 
floods and have not been constructed in 
accordance with any unified correlated 
plan, These local interests are anxious 
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to secure a much greater degree of pro- 
tection than they now have but are con- 
vinced that the problem is of such mag- 
nitude that the burden must be assumed 
by the Federal Government. Although a 
considerable increase in the amount of 
protection now afforded can be provided 
by levees it is impracticable to provide 
complete protection against all past 
floods by levees alone. 

There is no question but that addi- 
tional flood protection for the Missouri 
Valley Basin is needed and justified and 
the general comprehensive plan for flood 
control as proposed by the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army would 
seem to be the solution. The plan pro- 
posed would provide for a series of levees 
and appurtenant works along both sides 
of the Missouri River from Sioux City to 
the mouth, supplemented by the presently 
authorized reservoirs in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri and additional mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs. By these pro- 
posed improvements not only would large 
flood damages be prevented along the 
Missouri River and its tributaries and 
the Mississippi River but also floodwater 
would be retained for their best uses for 
all purposes, including irrigation, navi- 
gation, power, domestic and sanitary 
purposes, wildlife, and recreation. Con- 
sidering the large benefits of tangible 
nature and special intangibles as the sav- 
ing of human lives, the alleviation of 
suffering, stabilization of economic life 
of the valley, and encouragement of in- 
dustrial and civic developments, the 
Army engineers have concluded that the 
plan herein proposed is entirely justified. 
In this connection it may be stated that 
the proposal is for a progressive improve- 
ment to be undertaken by steps as con- 
ditions warrant and the availability of 
funds permits. 

Recurrence of floods as above enumer- 
ated and the occurrence of still larger 
floods are to be anticipated unless pre- 
ventative measures are undertaken. The 
flood problem is a serious one and the 
large expenditures to remedy it are 
justified. 

We are asking you to protect the 
bread basket of the world from the rav- 
ages of floods. In these days when we 
are stressing food production, the pro- 
tection of food-production centers must 
be given serious consideration, The to- 
tal value of the area subject to floods 
between Sioux City and the mouth of 
the river, including all fixed and mov- 
able property, has been estimated to be 
about $1,000,000,000. One large flood or 
a series of floods might well wipe out 
this entire investment. More important 
than the consideration of monetary val- 
ues is the fact that adequate flood pro- 
tection would mean the saving of lives 
and the alleviation of human suffering. 
We should all be interested in securing 
this sound development program which 
is based upon the safeguarding of the 
interests of all of the people of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
‘man from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. LEMKE) there 
were—yeas 47, nays 50. 
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Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. WHITTINGTON and Mr. 
LEMKE to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—yeas 52, nays 
59 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to be heard at this 
point and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND DRAINAGE IN LOUISIANA 


Mr, McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday I had occasion to take this floor 
and urge adoption of the rule to bring 
H. R. 4485 before this House for consid- 
eration. Today I want to speak for the 
bill the passage of which has become one 
of the most urgent and important pieces 
of legislation in the interest of the safety, 
welfare, and development of the lower 
Mississippi Valley yet proposed. „ 

Many people think of flood control 
only in the terms of levees or dikes built 
along the banks of streams in the hope 
of controlling the floodwaters that come 
in the spring. For more than a century 
now the people of the lowlands have re- 
sorted to levees in their attempt to con- 
trol the waters that inundate their lands 
at floodtime. The first levees were con- 
structed by the individual landowner and 
calculated to protect the most important 
fields. of his plantation or farm from the 
encroachment of backwater or the flood- 
ing of local streams in times of excessive 
rainfall, These levees were makeshift 
and patchwork and, while partially effec- 
tive, did not protect the lands from inun- 
dation in the years when the floodwaters 
from the upper reaches of the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys came in 
such volume that they could not be con- 
tained in the river channel. 

Gradually the farmers and landowners 
began to band together and help one an- 
other build community levees that were 
calculated to relieve several tracts of 
land. From this was evolved the local 
levee districts that built levees along the 
low banks of streams in an effort to hold 
the water back from their particular sec- 
tion. The fellow up above dumped his 
water on the man below, or the man be- 
low might in times of great danger resort 
to the extreme of cutting the levee above, 
below or across the river at whatever 
point seemed to him to offer the best 
prospect of keeping the water off of his 
particular section. Naturally chaos and 
animosities were rampant. Finally the 
States and their political subdivisions 
took an interest and brought some sem- 
blance of order and cooperation. How- 
ever, the problem was not yet solved. 
The floods still came and they still do. 
However, with the better order that came 
with the recognition of the problem as 
being one that effected the economy and 
welfare of entire States better engineer- 
ing was applied, studies of vast compre- 
hension were undertaken until finally it 
was recognized that the matter was not 


one for just local communities or even 
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the States, but that it affected the wel- 
fare, health and the economy of the en- 
tire Nation. Floods bring with them not 
merely the inundation of a vast area in 
the lowlands; they bring death by drown- 
ing to the populace, to the livestock, the 
poultry, to the wild life of the areas 
affected, but they also bring the destruc- 
tion of homes, barns and buildings that 
are either washed away or covered with 
water that does untold damage. Flood- 
waters when in torrent from crevasses 
cause, in some cases, erosion anti the 
complete destruction of once-fertile 
fields, in others a deposit of silt and muck 
may render those fields sour and impos- 
sible of cultivation for several years de- 
pending on how long the water stood on 
the fields and the type of silt or muck 
deposited. 

To speed the flow of the waters and 
make it possible for the streams to han- 
dle the vast volume, it became appar- 
ent that drainage was also an integral 
part of flood control. River and bayou 
channels had to be widened, deepened, 
straightened, and cleared of debris and 
obstructions giving the floodwaters a 
right-of-way, so to speak, in order that 
they would not spread out over the banks 
of the streams and either inundate or 
so saturate the land that it would be im- 
possible of cultivation and use. 

This bill, H. R. 4485, is calculated to 
make provisions for these things. The 
Army engineers, the Mississippi River 
Commission, and the Flood Control 
Committee of this House have done an 
extensive and magnificent job of study 
and preparation. They have prepared a 
bill that is nonsectional and nonpolitical. 
They have made a comprehensive study 
of the major needs of the Nation as a 
whole and have tried to incorporate those 
needs into one omnibus bill and now ask 
this House to approve of their labors. 
We should do so, even if some of the de- 
tails are not just as much as we would 
like. We should bear in mind that these 
proposals are a bit of vitally needed post- 
war planning laying a pattern of drain- 
age, reclamation, and flood control that 
will give homes and employment to thou- 
sands upon thousands of our men and 
women now in the armed forces and in 
war industries, and at the same time add- 
ing millions upon millions of dollars to 
the value and productiveness of our 
lands. 

Why, in my own district, the Fifth 
Congressional District of Louisiana, 
there is a drainage provision that will 
reclaim and restore to productiveness 
several million acres of the finest, richest 
soil on earth—land that has a topsoil, 
not of 6 or 8 inches but of 6 to 10 feet, 
in a climate that is incomparable for 
year-round cultivation of fruits, vege- 
tables, and produce. The provision for 
the clearing, straightening, deepening, 
and widening of the Boeuf, the Tensas, 
the Black, and Ouachita Rivers, and of 
Colwar Creek, Big Creek, and Bayou 
Lafourche and Bayou Macon, a project 
that is estimated to cost the Government 
but $5,013,000, should bring many times 
that sum to the people in the productive- 
ness of the reclaimed lands each year. 
The fact that the water from local rains 
and backwater can run off quickly will 
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permit the-soil to be rid of its water 
saturation and permit the farmer to get 
into his fields many weeks earlier, all of 
which is an untold benefit. However, 
not only are these benefits accruing to 
the farmer and landowner but also, by 
draining off the local waters and permit- 
ting the streams to return to normal 
levels, the land will be much drier and 
both the land and the streams will be 
able to take care of far greater volumes 
of flood waters when they come. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I say to you that 
flood control and drainage are one and 
inseparable. To have adequate flood 
control we must also have adequate and 
efficient drainage. This bill makes the 
first provision for steps in that direction, 
and I urge the passage of this bill, which 
provides $5,013,000 for the above-named 
streams and further provides a sum of 
$3,800,000 for the Red-Ouachita River 
Basin, a total of $8,813,000 for north 
Louisiana to help prevent the further 
preventable loss of life and the loss of 
property due to floods. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, yesterday I addressed 
myself to this bill and someone enthusi- 
astically acclaimed the benefits which 
were being received by the upper Ohio 
Valley as the result of this flood-control 
program. Now there is one aspect of it 
that disturbs me. However, if the chair- 
man of the committee would be good 
enough to listen to my question, he might 
be able to explain it. Yesterday my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. TROUT- 
MAN] addressed himself to the power as- 
pect of these dams that are going to be 
constructed along the Youghiogheny 
River. 

Also, my colleague from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Trssorr] took up the matter with 
me, and he also expressed his concern. 
I see before me the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Weiss] and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
who is in the coal business himself and 
who has a great many coal miners work- 
ing in his district. 

I am not taking the position that Iam 
opposed to waterpower, because I am not 
in all instances, but I feel where coal is 
available in great quantities and handy, 
it is quite possible that power can be 
obtained just as cheaply, if not more so, 
from coal in our neighborhood than from 
waterpower. 

I am told by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that this is not a power project 
and that, although penstocks are con- 
structed in these dams, in order for any 
power to be used or any machinery or 
equipment installed to obtain power 
from these dams, further legislation 
must be obtained from the Congress. 
It is on that understanding, which I 
would like the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to confirm now, that I intend to 
support this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In response to 
the gentleman's question I will state 
that is the policy that was announced 
in the presentation of this bill. The 
dams are primarily for flood control. 
In some cases power is authorized inci- 
dentally; there is no provision for the 
sale and distribution. The policy ob- 
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tains, not only in the gentleman’s area 
along the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries, but elsewhere in the country. It 
is the conviction of this committee that 
these projects, if they are to be used for 
the sale and distribution of power, are 
to be passed on by the Congress later. 
There is provision for the generation of 
power in a few of the projects, but it is 
incidental and there is no provision for 
distribution facilities in any of the 
projects. 

Mr. WRIGHT. And I would like to 
ask the gentleman this question, Is it 
not correct, then, that if these projects 
are to be used for any power or if any 
generation equipment is installed, fur- 
ther legislation by the Congress will be 
necessary? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have so 
stated. Where power is provided to any 
extent in or along the tributaries of the 
Ohio, I believe further authorizations 
will have to be made before any power 
is generated, or in my opinion all the 
authorization will be used for projects 
in which there is no power. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, and I ask to proceed out of 
order for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. McLEANn], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, stated that 
the simplification bill, passed by the 
House on last Thursday, will raise an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000,000 of revenue, and at 
the same time he released a copy of his 
statement to the press. I felt it my duty 
to prepare for the press a complete an- 
swer to the charges made by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. McLean]. In 
view of the fact that the House passed 
the simplification bill without a single 
dissenting vote, including the vote of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
Lean], I feel it my duty to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the House. 

Both the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
Treasury Department agree that the esti- 
mate in our committee report is correct. 
The bill will result in a loss of revenue 
amounting to approximately $60,000,000 
instead-of a gain of $2,000,000,000. 

The changes made by the bill on 
exemptions, rates, deductions, definitions 
of dependents all affect the revenue. 
Some changes result in increases of reve- 
nue and some result in revenue decreases. 
The net result is estimated to be a loss 
of $60,000,000. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McLean] has confused and misused the 
figures upon which his estimates are 
based. The change in the definition of 
dependents would alone result in a reve- 
nue loss of $290,000,000, but he neglects 
to figure the loss which would result from 
increasing the dependent credit from 
$350 to $500. This is an increase of $150 
for each dependent, and there are 
20,000,000 dependents. His calculation 
that the tax base will be increased by 
$4,000,000,000 neglects this important in- 
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crease in the amount of dependent allow- 
ances. 

For estimates we must rely upon the 
information supplied by our actuaries. 
Neither the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. McLean] nor I know all the details. 
All of our actuaries agree on the revenue 
effects of the bill as given in the commit- 
tee’s report. 

I do know, however, that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. McLean] is 
wrong when he implies that many of 
the 9,000,000 Victory taxpayers will be 
subject to surtax under the simplification 
bill. Actually about the same number, 
or even fewer, taxpayers will be subject 
to the surtax. I also know that he is 
wrong again when he talks about “velvet” 
when speaking of the tax receipts for 
1944. According to the estimates of our 
actuaries, the taxes for 1944 will be $60,- 
000,000 less, not $2,000,000,000 more, than 
under present law. 

I trust that nobody will believe that a 
responsible committee of the House 
would attempt to deceive the member- 
ship of the House or the American peo- 
ple. We would be deceiving the Members 
of the House and the public if the gentle- 
man from New Jersey were right. Mr. 
McLegan’s premises being wrong, his con- 
clusions must necessarily be wrong. 

The statement of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. McLean] is such an 
unwarranted attack upon the intelli- 
gence of our committee and upon the 
capabilities of our actuaries that I feel 
that I cannct let it go unchallenged. 

Mr. GAVIN. I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gavin: On page 
16, between lines 22 and 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: “That the general comprehensive 
plan for flood control and other purposes, 
approved in the Flood Control Act of June 28, 
1938, for the Ohio River Basin, is hereby 


„modified to include the construction of flood- 


control works for the protection of Ridgway, 
Johnsonburg, St. Marys, and Brockway and 
vicinity in the State of Pennsylvania.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I under- 
stand the amendment is an extension of 
an existing adopted project, and that 
amendment has been prepared by the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, and he 
submitted a statement that it is author- 
ized as an extension of an existing project 
on which we have conducted hearings, 

Mr. GAVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have not had 
an opportunity to present it to the com- 
mittee, but I will say to the gentleman 
that as far as I am concerned I see no 
objection to the amendment, under those 
circumstances, because it is merely an 
extension of an adopted project, hereto- 
fore approved by the committee and 
Congress. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, I rest my 
case and offer no statement on my 
amendment as I do not wish to take up 
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the time of the membership of the House, 
and ask that action be taken on the 
amendment immediately. 

I want to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi for the ex- 
cellence of his work on this flood-control 
legislation. He has earned and deserves 
the hearty commendation of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment, which is at the 
desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Illi- 
nois: Page 11, line 12, after the word “in”, 
insert “Plan B“; and in line 13, page 11, strike 
out “$300,000” and insert “$2,623,500.” 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
one cannot long sit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives without an appreciation 
that we are truly the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the democracy of the world. 
Here we meet on common ground to give 
expression to the needs and will of our 
people. To adequately fulfill our duties 
we at times individually come into con- 
flict one with the other, because the 
problems of the people we represent so 
greatly differ. We have heard the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] 
state today that the greatest problem 
confronting his people was lack of water. 
I come before you emphasizing the fact 
that the most vital problem immedi- 
ately confronting the people oi Galena, 
III., which is my residence, is too much 
water at not infrequent times. 

Galena, III., has been the scene of 
devastating floods for over a century. 
During the past hundred years rushing 
and uncontrolled waters have rushed 
down. upon its citizens over 15 times, 
bringing consternation, destruction, and 


death. Citizens have witnessed the busi- 


ness district in complete shambles. Busi- 
ness houses which were built for the gen- 
erations have been compelled to close 
their doors forever. Manufacturing es- 
tablishments which have given work to 
many, have had their stccks and ma- 
chinery ruined, depriving employees of 
' gainful employment for long periods of 
time. Galena, one of Illinois oldest cities 
possessing many historic shrines includ- 
ing General Grant’s home, mecca of hun- 
dreds of thousands of tourists from 
throughout the world was until today 
uncertain 6f its future. I say today, be- 
cause the flood bill now before us car- 
ries an authorization of $300,000 to 
remedy disastrous flood conditions in 
Galena. It is needless for me to say that 
I am gratified with this degree of con- 
sideration because it at least recognizes 
a situation upon which I have worked un- 
tiringly for over 10 years. . Those of you 
who have flood problems in your district 
know the work involved ir. order to ob- 
tain the necessary legislation. 

Sincerely I express appreciation of the 
aid and assistance given me by the var- 
ious members of the Flood Committee 
and the Corps of Engineers. Only this 
morning the chairman of the committee 
permitted me to appear before his com- 
mittee and the Chief of Engineers, re- 
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garding the amendment which I have 
just offered. During my many years in 
Congress I have refrained from offering 
many amendments. I have held in most 
instances that the various committees 
after extensive hearings are in a better 
position to judge the facts. However, 
in this particular case I sincerely believe 
that I am the better judge. I have lived 
in that locality practically my entire life. 
During all those years I have studied this 
problem which is so vital to the entire 
community. I know, as no one else here 
knows, the compelling needs, That is 
the reason for this amendment. 

In keeping with an act of Congress, 
the Army engineers made a final survey 
of the Galena River for the purpose of 
submitting plans to remedy the situation. 
In 1940 the engineers reported several 
plans. They recommended plan A, which 
provides for the construction of a system 
of levees and flood walls with sewer 
drains and pumping plant, the removal 
of certain obstructive bridges, and the 
enlargement and improvement of the 
channel, the estimated cost to be $418,- 
000, of which the city of Galena should 
assume $118,000. That is the plan em- 
braced in this bill. To me it is definitely 
insufficient, and that is the reason that 
I have offered this amendment. 

In addition to plan A the Army en- 
gineers also submitted plan B. This B 
plan is without question the more effi- 
cacious. It provides for retention res- 
ervoirs at a cost of $2,623,500, of which 
the United States will pay $2,502,300 and 
local interests $121,200. I emphasize 
that this is the most satisfactory plan 
because, according to the engineers’ re- 
port under plan A, and I quote from the 
report: 

It will be noted that plan A does not pro- 
tect the privately owned Westwick foundry on 
the point of land at the junction of Galena 
River and Hughlett Branch, or the plant of 
the Galena Manufacturing Co., on the east 
bank of the main stream, just below Madison 
Street; nor will it prevent the inundation dur- 
ing major floods of certain small residential 
areas along the east bank of the river and on 
the west bank below Spring Street. 


To me a job half done is not done at 
all. It requires a great deal of time and 
expense for the engineers to become lo- 
cated, When they are located is it not 
sensible they complete the job? To pro- 
vide protection for part of the com- 
munity and leave the rest unguarded 
seems impractical to me, and, I am sure, 
to you. The two factories which are 
given no protection under plan A are 
of paramount importance to the work- 
ers and to the community. They are 
the two largest factories in Joe Daviess 
County. The livelihood of many de- 
pends upon the noninterruption of work 
in these plants. For years these fac- 
tories have borne the brunt of many 
floods. Now that we have recognized 
the need for protection in the locality 
why not give to all the needed protec- 
tion? Why leave with some the ever- 
lasting fear of destruction? I ask you 
to vote for my amendment, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask if there are any other bona 
fide amendments to this section? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an amendment, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr Chairman, 
I have another amendment to this sec- 
tion, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to be recognized on the amendment at 
this time and had hoped I might con- 
tinue for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, 5 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee, and 
the gentleman from Illinois to be recog- 
nized for 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is recognized 
for 7 minutes. R. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
implement the observations made by my 
good friend and fellow colleague the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] in sup- 
port of this amendment, He seeks addi- 
tional funds to.carry on an alternative 
plan which has been prepared by the 
Board of Engineers. I think the whole 
thing can be described as a small river 
that begins in Wisconsin and comes 
down through northern Illinois and has 
a confluence with another stream about 
4 miles above the city of Galena. It has 
some historie value, because it was once 
the home of General Grant. In the flood 
of 1927, and I think in a subsequent flood, 
the hardware store which was operated 
by General Grant long ago was probably 
under 6 or 7 feet of water. 

The War Department engineers rec- 
ognize the necessity for a flood-control 
plan; so they submit two, one called A 
and the other called B. Plan A can be 
carried out for about $423,000; plan B 
would cost $2,500,000 or $2,600,000; so 
we have otir choice. The district engi- 
neer, the division engineer, and the board 
have finally reached a general accord on 
the proposal that was set forth in plan 
A to provide for the expenditure of $300,- 
000, a portion of which shall be raised 
locally. 

The difficulty with this plan is that ac- 
cording to their own statement it will af- 
ford only partial relief, that there will 
no doubt be some measure of flood con- 
trol benefit to that area. But listen to 
this, very interesting statement from the 
report of the Board of Engineers itself: 

The proposed improvements would afford 
protection against floods considerably larger 
than in past records but would not protect 
against rare floods that may occur; and the 
possibilities of inundation of the protected 
area must be contemplated. 


To me that is a rather curious state- 
ment. It in essence says that we pro- 
pose to spend $300,000 but you folks out 
at Galena must remember that there 
may come floods and the inundation of 
your town must be contemplated. Why 
spend any money if there is the possi- 
bility of a rare flood—and we have had 
several “rare” floods out there in the last 
20 years, but there will be an inundation 
of that town all over again. 

It would appear of doubtful wisdom to 
spend sufficient funds in order to give 
only partial protection to the industrial 


area of that town, to take care of the 
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two industries that are now outside of 
the proposed flood protection in plan A 
which has been recommended by the 
engineers. The reason they ascribe is 
this: They say the benefits to be derived 
from the larger plan will not be com- 
mensurate with the burdens or the ex- 
penditures that will be made; and ye. 
there is a possibility that after we spend 
this money, the area may still be mun- 
dated, as contemplated by those sen- 
tences from the engineers’ report itself. 
I have no quarrel whatsoever with the 
formula which the engineers use in set- 
ting up a project, namely that the bene- 
fits to be derived shall be commensurate 
with the ures to be made. 
Doubtless, there will be benefits in pro- 
portion to the amount recommended in 
this measure. But it will be a partial 
flood control job. That is conceded in 
the report on this project. It will not 
include two industries located there. It 
is therefore fair to ask whether it shall 
be a piecemeal job. It would seem like 
an unwise investment unless provision 
is made for complete protection. 

Here is the Galena Manufacturing 
Co.; here is another industry; they are 
set out on a spit of land and we cannot 
include them in the protection. Yet of 
the entire estimated damages against 
which future protection is to be pro- 
vided, 35 percent is industrial damage. 

The proposal made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] calls for put- 
ting into effect a plan already explored 
by the War Department which is called 
plan B, instead of plan A. It will cost 
more money, but it will ultimately give 
complete protection to the Galena River 
Basin and to the city of Galena. It 
would appear to me that would be a 
rather wise expenditure even though it 
is substantially above the amount rec- 
ommended in this authorization. 

I sincerely hope and I commend to 
you the amendment that is now on the 
desk and trust it will be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN}. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fundamental 
thing in flood control that the benefits 
must exceed the cost, otherwise the Fed- 
eral Government would be justified, as it 
has in some cases, in buying the town 
and moving if up the hill. It has done 
that in Illinois. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Hlinois [Mr. ALLEN], and I 
know he is greatly interested, covers a 
report submitted in 1941. It has been 
before the Congress and the committee 
for nearly 2 years. The committee con- 
sidered the report, adopting the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, and 
it provided for the plan that he recom- 
mended. He recommended that plan B 
embraced in the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois be not adopted be- 
cause, as he said, the cost of that plan 
would be twice the amount of the bene- 
fits, as I recall. 

Mr. Chairman, if we propose to make 
an exception in one case, you let the 
bars down and you crucify the sound, 
fundamental principles of flood control, 
whether it be in Illinois or Mississippi. 
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In all fairness, I may say that I brought 
this amendment before the committee 
today and we point out to you now as we 
pointed out then to my good friend the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ALLEN], 
that this amendment would adopt plan 
B, costing about $2,600,000, according to 
the report, and the amendment only au- 
thorizes $400,000, which is absolutely 
contradictory. 

I sympathize with the situation. The 
committee leaned over backward to help. 
The language of the committee is as fol- 
lows: 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document 336, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $300,000. Under this language 
while the local interests would not be relieved 
from making the contribution and giving the 
assurances required, if the cost of the project 
was actually $400,000 or $418,000, the project 
would be authorized inasmuch as the term 
“estimated cost” is sufficient to care for the 
actual cost. 


The committee considered this amend- 
ment. We submitted it to the Chief of 
Engineers. He said that at the time he 
submitted his report in 1941 these two 
factories were not engaged in war work. 
He further said that in the event it now 
develops that it would be economically 
possible and economically justified to ex- 
tend the works, under the discretion 
given to him, and if the cost would not 
exceed the benefits, he could do it under 
the language of the act which author- 
izes substantially in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, which recommendations adopted 
by the committee require the local inter- 
ests to contribute, maintain, and give the 
assurances contained in the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers in said 
document, as provided in the bill. I ap- 
peal to my very good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN}, a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and I may say I have been in sym- 
pathy with the program to conserve pub- 
lic expenditures and to reduce the high 
cost of government and to eliminate all 
waste and extravagance. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
have now asked us to include a project 
where the cost, according to our report 
and hearings, exceeds the benefits. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why, we do not quar- 
rel with the benefits. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Your question, 
please. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We do not quarrel 
with the benefits theory at all. It is only 
that if these two plants are kept out, 
additional work will have to be done later 
on, and perhaps it will cost more than we 
are asking for at the present time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
has covered that in his statement and I 
say in all fairness to the other Members 
of the House that the language of this 
authorization is broad enough so that if 
the gentleman and the Government 
through the Chief of Engineers, repre- 
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senting the people, find that he would be 
justified in substantially completing this 
project in order to protect those indus- 
tries, those two manufacturing plants 
and a small residential area, he would be 
justified in making an extension with- 
out the amendment, or an additional 
authorization, provided the local inter- 
ests made the contributions and fur- 
nished the assurances contained in the 
recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in said report, and as required in 
the bill. 

In all fairness and equity I ask that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that the noes prevailed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ALLEN of Nli- 
nois: Page 11, line 13, after the word of“, 
strike out “$300,000” and insert “$418,000.” 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the need for the adoption of the amend- 
ment which I have now offered is most 
necessary and urgent. You have just re- 
jected my other amendment which would 
have raised the authorization for flood 
relief for the Galena River from $300,000 
to $2,623,500. This present amendment 
raises the authorization from $300,000 
to $418,000. I say that the adoption of 
this amendment is of great importance 
because under plan A which now stands 
by reason of your rejection of plan B, the 
cost of construction is $418,000, of which 
the United States is to pay $300,000 and 
the local community $118,000. Accord- 
ing to the report of the engineers’ investi- 
gation, it is disclosed that the city of 
Galena has a bonded indebtedness of 
$93,700, which is only $5,684.40 less than 
the legal maximum fixed by the Illinois 
Constitution of 1870. Therefore, it is 
obvious that even should plan A, which 
authorizes but a $300,000 contribution by 
the Federal Government, become a law, 
no construction would result because the 
local community could not bond them- 
selves for the additional $118,000. The 
Army engineers report the great need of 
this flood construction; the Committee 
on Flood Control has reported favorably 
upon it. I assure you personally it is 
ereatly needed. Without the adoption 
of this amendment if could not be pos- 
sible. I ask you to vote for this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman’s amendment substitutes 
$418,000 for $300,000. That is a distinc- 
tion without a difference, because its es- 
timated cost is $300,000. If it costs 
$200,000 under that estimate why the 
project will be constructed and if it costs 
$350,000 it will be constructed. So far 
as I am concerned, I have no objection, 
and I have conferred with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON] on 
this amendment and he has no objection. 
The estimated cost of $300,000 in the bill 
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is to cover the estimated cost of the proj- 
ect as recommended by the Chief of Engi- 
neers. It does not include protection for 
the two manufacturing industries or for 
a small residential area, as I recall. As 
Stated, if the Chief of Engineers now 
finds that the cost of protecting these two 
factories and the other area will not ex- 
ceed the cost of construction under the 
language of the bill without an addi- 
tional authorization provided the local 
interests made the contributions and 
gave the assurances for maintenance and 
as otherwise required by the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers even 
though the estimated cost of the project 
as approved or as extended actually ex- 
ceeded $300,000, it could be constructed. 
So I repeat that under the discretion the 
matter of the estimated cost is not hard 
and fast. It will probably cost $418,000 
for the Federal works if the project is 
extended, provided the local contribu- 
tions and assurances required in the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
are furnished by the local interests. By 
- Substituting $418,000 for $300,000, no 
waiver is made of the local contributions 
required in the bill and in the recommen- 
dations of the Chief of Engineers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. J, LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. J. LEROY JOHN- 
son: On page 20, following the heading “San 
Joaquin River“, in line 12, insert the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The project for Farmington Reservoir on 
Littlejohn Creek, enlargement of Hogan Res- 
ervoir on Calaveras River, and related protec- 
tion works is authorized substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
545, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
at an estimated cost of $3,868,200.” 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, the reason I am offering this 
amendment is that the project has been 
approved by all governmental agencies 
involved, There have been full and 
complete hearings on the matter, and 
the only reason it was not incorporated 
in the bill is because the report has not 
actually been printed. The hearings will 
be found in volume 1, pages 313 and 383, 
and in volume 2, pages 597, 599, And 603. 
The amendment was prepared by the 
Army engineers. Every single depart- 
ment, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Reclamation Service, everyone con- 
cerned, has approved the report, which 
is House Document 545, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session. 

I think I am justified in asking you to 
approve this amendment and include it 
in the ill. My people come here in good 
grace. We have spent over $2,000,000 of 
our own money—that is, the little city of 
Stockton—in flood-control work along 
the Calaveras River. We have spent over 
a quarter of a million dollars in mainte- 
nance and operation, and the Govern- 
Ment engineers have made a study of 
this project and determined that to have 
complete flood control for the city of 
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Stockton and the surrounding area, these 
two streams should be controlled as set 
out in the report. It seems to me that 
is a very reasonable request to make of 
the committee. 

I want to thank the chairman and the 
committee most heartily for their very 
courteous attention to me and the op- 
portunity they afforded me and my con- 
stituents to be heard before the com- 
mittee. But we have complied with the 
spirit of the law. The only obstruction 
that I can see to this amendment is the 
fact that we have not technically had the 
document printed and lying on the 
Speaker’s desk. The document is re- 
ferred to in the amendment and, as I 
say, every single governmental step re- 
quired and the acquiescence of every 
single governmental agency required has 
been obtained. 

I respectfully suggest if you put it in 
this bill and there was anything wrong 
or anything should slip, that can be 
taken out over on the Senate side. As 
I say, I know that every requirement, 
every approval, every survey, every re- 
port to make it effective and to comply 
with the rules of the House has been 
complied with, and I most respectfully 
and urgently request the committee to 
2 this amendment and place it in the 
bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I feel most sympathetic with the proj- 
ect of my good friend the gentleman from 
California [Mr. J. LEROY Jonnson]. Un- 
der the general rule, the committee did 
not hear Members of Congress unless the 
project had been favorably reported. In 
all fairness, there had been a delay in 
reporting some projects in California, 
and while this project had not been sub- 
mitted to the Congress, in an effort to 
help our colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON] we 
permitted him to testify. 

If you will turn to the hearings you 
will find that I said to him that we had 
gone out of our way. We heard his testi- 
mony, and we were not following the 
usual course, We said to him at the time, 
in substance: “Until and unless the re- 
port is transmitted to the Congress, un- 
til and unless we have the engineers to 
analyze that report, to the satisfaction 
of the committee, the project cannot be 
included in the bill.” 

Now the report has been submitted to 
the Congress. It has not come to the 
committee. We have not conducted the 
same analytical hearing on that that we 
have conducted on other projects, inas- 
much as the report has not been printed 
as yet. 


In addition to that let me say to the 
gentleman from California that since 
this bill was reported, other projects 
have been reported to the Congress, and 
we have said to others of our friends: 
“The only way that your project can be 
included in the bill is for you to go be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce in the 
Senate, where they will have the report, 
where the report can be analyzed and 
hearings can be conducted, and your 
project, if recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, will be included, we are sure, 
in the Senate.” 
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If the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, there will be a dozen other 
projects discriminated against. With all 
kindness, let me suggest to the gentle- 
man that he withdraw his amendment. 
If he goes before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and the committee in- 
cludes his amendment, I think the con- 
ference committee would be justified in 
insisting that the amendment be agreed 
to. Unless that is done, there is nothing 
for this committee and the House to do 
except insist upon the rule that the gen- 
tleman should take the same course as 
all other Members of Congress and as all 
other projects have taken. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Will the 
chairman say for the record that he is 
willing to support this amendment in the 
Senate if the document is printed? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have already stated, in all fairness— 
and I usually do what I say—that if this 
amendment is included in the Senate, 
and if the recommendation for the rroj- 
ect is favorably reported by the Chief of 
Engineers and I am on the conference 
committee, I think it should be agreed 
to. As stated, I suggest that the amend- 
ment be withdrawn. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is a fine 
spirit and I enjoy it a lot. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
LMr. Case]. 


PROVISOS IN MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, during the 
debate several references have been made 
to the provisos that appear in the para- 
graph on pages 12 and 13 that deal with 
the Missouri River Basin project. Sev- 
eral have referred to the proviso at line 
20, which reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as creating below Sioux City 
any demand upon the water resources of the 
Missouri River Basin above Sioux City in 
excess of that now authorized by existing law. 


And I desire to direct attention to the 
additional proviso that follows in line 24, 
which reads: 

And provided further, That portions of the 
storage authorized for the main stem of the 
river shall be placed on tributaries if the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
find such action advisable for silt control 
and in order to make more water readily 
available for agricultural and industrial use 
without impairment of flood control below 
Sioux City and without increasing the au- 
thorized limit of cost. 


In view of the importance which those 
provisos will have in the prosecution of 
this project, it may be well to give the 
history of their incorporation in the bill, 
They were proposed by me in a letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on Flood 
Control, during the executive sessions of 
that committee when they were working 
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on the draft of the bill following the 
public hearings, in February. 

The amendments were proposed in the 
following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1944. 
The Honorable WILL W. WHITTINGTON, 
chairman, Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Wurrrimnctron: Reflection 
upon the various points of view and sug- 
gestions made with reference to the report 
of the Army engineers proposing a system 
of flood control on the Missouri River leads 
me to submit a couple of amendments 
which might be useful in the nature of pro- 
visos 


The first is designed to place in the legis- 
lation, where it will be plainly apparent to 
all who read the law, the flexibility of the 
Army engineers’ proposals, stressed in the 
letter of the Chief of Engineers. It would 
read: 

“Provided, That whenever it shall appear 
that flood and silt control above Sioux City 
can be increased thereby or more water be 
made more readily available for agricultural 
and industrial use without impairment of 
flood control below Sioux City and without 
increasing the authorized limit of cost, the 
Chief of Engineers shall place on tributaries, 
at sites to be selected after consultation with 
other Federal agencies concerned, portions 
of the storage proposed in the division 
engineer’s plan for the main stem.” 

Such an amendment, or addition to the 
customary reference to the appropriate 
House document, would simply emphasize 
the flexibility and express the thought of 
Congress that where the benefits from the 
project could be increased by a certain 
modification, it should be done. 

The other amendment is designed to allay 
any fears that any part of the engineers’ 
proposals would injure water rights above 
Sioux City. It is the language accepted by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for 
Placing their bill in connection with the 
Missouri River channel project. It reads: 

“Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed as creating below 
Sioux City any demand upon the water re- 
sources of the Missouri River Basin above 
Sioux City in excess of those now authorized 
by existing law.” 

This does not go as far as the amendment 
sought by many western Members in set- 
ting forth a priority of use, but it does 
effectively guard against any loss of rights 
now existing. A 
Your usual thoughtful and valued consid- 
eration will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis CASE, 
Representative in Congress, 
* Second South Dakota District. 


I discussed the proposals briefly with 
the chairman of the committee, as he will 


recall, and left the letter with him. Sub- 


sequently I discussed them with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis}, a 
member of the committee. A day or two 
later I was informally advised by both of 
them that the suggestions had been favor- 
ably received by the committee and prob- 
ably would be incorporated in the bill. 
Naturally, then, I was pleased when the 
bill was introduced on the 27th of March, 
1944, to see them incorporated in the 
language of the provisos previously cited. 
This word on their origin is given for 
whatever value it may have in the opera- 
— 5 ol the statute when the bill becomes 
W. 
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My concern on these points, particular- 
ly on the desirability of recognizing stor- 
age on the tributaries as valuable in any 
plan of flood contro] for the Missouri 
River Basin had been previously ex- 
pressed to the Chief of Engineers by 
letter, November 22, 1944, and in a series 
of conferences with members of his staff. 

In the letter and in the conferences 
I pointed out storage possibilities on sev- 
eral of the tributaries in North Da- 
kota and South Dakota particularly on 
such rivers as the Little Missouri, 
Knife, Cannonball, Heart, Grand, Mor- 
eau, Cheyenne, White, and others. I also 
called attention to problems that would 
be created by the flooding of Indian lands 
at several points along the main stem of 
the river. 

I was particularly concerned that pro- 
vision be made for later coordination with 
whatever recommendations might come 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. Ac- 
cordingly, I ventured to suggest that the 
letter of recommendations by the Chief 
of Engineers carry appropriate language 
to make clear that the suggested main- 
stem reservoirs might be modified as to 
site and size to permit coordination with 
recommendations by other agencies and 
to meet conditions that might develop 
as the work progressed, that it authorize 
placing storage on tributaries, and that 
it also establish authority to make com- 
plete reimbursement by payment to in- 
dividual Indians and Indian tribes for 
any lands flooded and property injured or 
by the location and construction or re- 
location and reconstruction of works and 
facilities. 

The following reply was received: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, November 26, 1943. 
Hon. Francts CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Case: Reference is made to 
your letter of November 22, 1943, in which 
you present several suggestions for possible 
development of the proposed projects on the 
main stem of the Missouri River and its 
tributaries with a view to obtaining the 
maximum benefits from the expenditure of 
Federal funds in the development of the Mis- 
souri River Basin for flood control and allied 
water uses. Your letter also contains a sug- 
gestion that the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers on the Missouri River investigation 
include a recommendation for appropriate 
authority to the acquisition of 
Indian lands needed for the proposed res- 
ervoirs and the reimbursement for or the 
relocation of the interests of the Indians. 

May I thank you for these helpful sug- 
gestions, and also for the constructive com- 
ments which you have made in your several 
recent conferences with the Department's 
representatives. I may assure you that your 
views as in your letter of Novem- 
ber 22 will be fully considered in the prepa- 
ration of the report of the Chief of Engineers. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas M. ROBINS, 

Major General, Acting Chief of Engineers, 


The Chief of Engineers did give con- 
sideration to the suggestions as is evi- 
denced by the language in paragraphs 10 
to 14, inclusive, in his letter of recommen- 
dations that appears in House Document 
No. 475, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, which by reference in the bill be- 
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fore us, becomes the law when the bill is 
approved. 

For convenient reference, the para- 
graphs mentioned are inserted at this 
point: 


10. The amount of storage in the main- 
stem reservoirs and the location and size of 
these reservoirs is of vital importance to the 
ultimate development of the entire basin. 
Iam convinced in the light of all information 
now available that the plan of the division 
engineer and the Board provides a flexible 
basis for securing that storage and obtain- 
ing the full multiple-purpose use of the 
waters of the Missouri Valley. The plan con- 
templates further expansion with a view to 
solving the flood and other problems in the 
upper tributary basins. Many of these solu- 
tions will doubtless be accomplished through 
the construction, by appropriate agencies, of 
additional multiple-purpose reservoirs on 
those tributaries and headwater streams. 

11. The Department recognizes water- 
flow retardation, soil-erosion prevention, 
and production of hydroelectric power as im- 
portant parts of the Missouri Basin program. 
The generation of power, in multiple-purpose 
projects now authorized for flood control and 
in those proposed in the expanded plan of de- 
velopment, is a definite part of the recom- 
mended program. Plans for the production, 
transmission, and sale of hydroelectric power 
should be worked out with the cooperation of 
the Federal Power Commission, Installation 
of power facilities so as to meet the ecd- 
nomic needs of the Missouri Basin should 
be approved from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of War upon recommendations by the 
Federal Power Commission and the Chief of 
Engineers. 

12. The proposed reservoirs will inundate 
Indian lands at several points. The esti- 
mates submitted on the over-all cost of the 
projects include funds to cover the cost of 
taking such lands and buildings, including 
relocation of burial grounds. It is to be 
understood, therefore, that approval of this 
plan includes authority for the Indians 
through their tribal councils, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
convey and relinquish such property to the 
United States, and authority for the Secre- 
tary of War to enter into appropriate agree- 
ments with the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Indian tribes concerned for the payment 
of the fair value of the property taken or for 
the contribution of a sum approximating such 
value toward locating or constructing or to- 
ward relocating or reconstructing buildings, 
works, facilities, or water projects in the vi- 
cinity of the Missouri River or its tributaries. 

13. In summary, I believe that the ex- 
panded plan of development for the Mis- 
souri River Basin as recommended by the 
division engineer and the Board, establishes 
a broad framework for comprehensive basin- 
wide improvements that will derive the max- 
imum benefits from the full multiple-pur- 

use of the water resources of that basin. 
That plan is flexible in that it proposes 
sufficient latitude to permit such modifica- 
tions thereof and therein as may 
be found advisable, and it should be aug- 
mented by appropriate work of other agen- 
cies duly constituted by law to perform 
such work. Thus there are no problems of 
water use that cannot be satisfactorily solved 
with the full cooperation of all water-use 
agencies as the over-all plan of improve- 
ment is placed under construction. 

14. This comprehensive plan should be ap- 
proved now and at least the first phase of 
development authorized to be prosecuted 
in the same manner as that prescribed by 
existing law for similar comprehensive plans 
for large river basins. Approval at this time 
will permit details to be worked out through 
coordination and cooperation with all other 
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agencies concerned and will enable working 
plans to be prepared so that construction 
can be initiated expeditiously and prosecuted 
with efficiency and dispatch throughout the 
post-war period. 


This account of the origin of the pro- 
visos that appear in the paragraph in the 
bill is given, Mr. Chairman, in order to 
establish the legislative intent of them 
and to buttress and give force to the pos- 
sibilities for progressive coordination 
with the programs of other Federal 
agencies in the Missouri River Basin, in- 
cluding the construction of reservoirs on 
tributaries as well as the main stem of 
the river. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, before I discuss the proposal under 
consideration for the Missouri River 
watershed I want to pay my respects to 
the committee and its distinguished 
chairman. This I can do with propriety 
and actual knowledge as it was my privi- 
lege to serve as a member of the Flood 
Control Committee in the Seventy-fourth 
and Seventy-fifth Congresses. First, I 
wish to state that the Congress and the 
Nation are extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] as chairman. My per- 
sonal opinion is that no individual in or 
out of Congress is so familiar with and 
sympathetic to the disastrous and over- 
whelming problems caused by water run- 
off. This great committee, under his 
leadership, has formulated a plan for a 
comprehensive control of the water run- 
off in every section of the Nation. Bene- 
fits will continue to accrue from this pro- 
gram for generations to come. 

It is not my intention to enter into a 
discussion of the very excellent report 
submitted as a comprehensive plan for 
development of the Missouri River Basin. 
I do wish to state that it is with great 
satisfaction that I have read the report 
and the letters from the Chief of En- 
gineers, the Commissioners of Irrigation, 
the Federal Power Commission, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Missouri River Basin is the only 
large watershed in the Nation on which 
Congress has not authorized a compre- 
hensive plan for flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, and an expanded domes- 
tic use of the water run-off. The future 
prosperity of this large section of the 
Nation will be largely determined by the 
use of this great natural resource. 

The report submitted by the Chief of 
Engineers recommends a program of im- 
pounding the water run-off in vast sec- 
tions of this area through multiple-type 
reservoirs. These reservoirs would have 
the beneficial effect of protecting areas 
downstream from floods, store water for 
local irrigation, furnish electric power in 
some areas, be of great beneiit to the 
wildlife of the section, and furnish rec- 
reational areas that are badly needed. 
The multiple-purpose reservoir develop- 
ments would accrue benefits to the rural 
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communities in this section which is in 
the arid and semiarid region. 

During the testimony before the com- 
mittee on the entire watershed by Col. 
Miles A. Reber it was brought out that 
the entire program was flexible and the 
final construction of it would be through 
a coordinated policy approved by the 
Federal, State, and local areas. Per- 
sonally, Iam interested in the program as 
proposed for the Kansas River and its 
tributaries. The report mentions that 
the Kanopolis Reservoir will be com- 
pleted as soon as material and labor can 
be released from war production. The 
Harlan Reservoir has congressional au- 
thorization. Plans for its construction 
have been completed and further author- 
ization for funds are included in this 
proposal, This means that this project 
would be given a green light at the ear- 
liest opportunity. Smaller reservoirs are 
being recommended on the tributary 
streams in Kansas and Nebraska. A 
project at Kirwin, Kans., has been under 
study for several years and the plans are 
now receiving final consideration in the 
Bureau of Reclamation office at Denver, 
and also before the Director of the War 
Food Administration. Every effort is be- 
ing made for the economic justification 
of it as a project which fits into the De- 
partment’s program for increased food 
production. Studies are being made and 
reports will soon be available on the 
project at Cedar Bluffs on the Smoky 
Hill. 

All of these projects, plus others that 
are being studied on the Kansas River, 
will furnish great protection from floods, 
furnish water for irrigation, improve the 
rural conditions in the areas affected, and 
be of general economic benefit to the 
Nation. 

During the hearings before the Flood 
Control Committee the State was for- 
tunate to have as its representatives Hon. 
Joe R. Beeler, of Jewell County, who was 
the personal representative of Andrew J. 
Schoeppel, Governor of the State; George 
S. Knapp, State water-resources en- 
gineer; and Dr. E. Porter Ahrens, State 
director of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation, who represented the Republi- 
can River at the hearings. These gentle- 
men expressed approval of the plan sub- 
mitted by the Army engineers and ably 
presented the views of Kansas. 

At the conclusion of the war, thou- 
sands of young men will be returning to 
Kansas. These young men have served 
with honor and distinction as represent- 
atives of our State on foreign battlefields 
and in defense industries. They will 
want to return to their home State and 
home locality. It will be the duty of the 
State and Nation to work out a program 
that will furnish employment for them. 
The construction program submitted to 
this committee by the Chief of Engineers 
would, when completed, furnish great 
and lasting projects to our State and our 
Nation. Projects of this type must be 
given consideration if we are to avoid 
another leaf-raking program. This pro- 
gram is one of vision and promise. To 
me it is the beginning of a program that 
I have personally visualized for years. 
During my service in Congress I have 
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consistently worked and voted for a com- 
prehensive reservoir- control program for 
the water run-off in our section of the 
Nation. Those of us who are familiar 
with the ravages of floods and droughts 
could do no less than use our every means 
for early approval of the proposed plan. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
maining sections of the bill be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD 
at this point, and that amendments to 
any section of this part of the bill be in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cause preliminary 
examinations and surveys for flood control 
and allied purposes, including channel and 
major drainage improvements, to be made 
under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
in drainage areas of the United States and 
its Territorial possessions, which include the 
following-named localities, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
cause preliminary examinations and surveys 
for run-off and waterflow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention on such drainage 
areas; the cost thereof to be paid from appro- 
priations heretofore or hereafter made for 
such purposes: Provided, That after the reg- 
ular or formal reports made on any examina- 
tion, survey, project, or work under way or 
proposed are submitted to Congress, no sup- 
plemental or additional report or estimate 
shall be made unless authorized by law except 
that the Secretary of War may cause a review 
of any examination or survey to be made 
and a report thereon submitted to the Con- 

if such review is required by the na- 
tional defense or by changed physical or 
economic conditions: And provided jurther, 
That the Government shall not be deemed to 
have entered upon any project for the im- 
provement of any waterway or harbor men- 
tioned in this act until the project for the 
proposed work shall have been adopted by 
law: 

Chipola River, Ala. and Fla.; Wacasassa 
River and its tributaries, Fla., and of adjacent 
areas in Gilchrist and Levy Counties, Fla.; 
Oklawaha River and its tributaries, Fla., and 
of adjacent areas in Alachua and Marion 
Counties, Fla.; Scajaquada Creek and its trib- 
utaries, N. T.; Buffalo River, Minn.; Wild 
Rice River, Minn.; Marsh River, Minn.; Sand 
Hill River, Minn.; Red Lake River, Minn.; 
Roseau River, Minn; Snake River, Minn.; 
Middle River, Minn.; Tamarac River, Minn.; 
Two Rivers, Minn.; Warroad River and Bull 
Dog Creek, Minn.; Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, in the County of Aitkin, Minn 
Apple River, Joe Daviess County, III.; Mau- 
mee River, Ind. and Ohio; Indian Creek, Ind. 

Osage River, Mo. and Kans. 

San Rafael Creek and its tributaries, Cali- 
fornia. 

Bayamon and Hondo Rivers and their 
tributaries, municipality of Bayamon, P. R. 

Src. 9. That the sum of $810,000,000 is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for carrying 
out the improvements herein, the sum of 
$10,000,000 additional is authorized to be ap- 
propriated and expended in equal amounts 
by the Departments of War and Agriculture 
for carrying out any examination or survey 
provided for in this act and any other acts of 
Congress, to be prosecuted by said Depart- 
ments. The sum of $1,590,000 additional is 
authorized to be appropriated and expended 
by the Federal Power Commission for carry- 
ing out any examinations and surveys pro- 
vided for in this act or any other acts of 
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Congress, to be prosecuted by the said Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Sec. 10. That the following works of im- 
provement for run-off and water flow retarda- 
tion, and soil-erosion prevention, are hereby 
adopted and authorized in the interest of the 
national security and with a view toward an 
adequate reservoir of useful and worthy pub- 
lic works for the post-war construction pro- 
gram to be prosecuted by the Department of 
Agriculture, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in accordance with the 
Plans of the respective reports hereinafter 
designated and subject to the conditions set 
forth therein: Provided, That the necessary 
plans and preliminary work may be prose- 
cuted during the war with funds from ap- 
propriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for such works so as to be ready for rapid 
inauguration of post-war construction: Pro- 
vided further, That when the existing critical 
situation with respect to materials, equip- 
ment, and manpower, no longer exists and 
in any event not later than immediately fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war, the projects herein authorized shall 
be initiated as expeditiously as may be con- 
sistent with budgetary requirements and 
shall be prosecuted vigorously during the 
period of post-war reconversion. 

LOS ANGELES RIVER BASIN 

The program on the Los Angeles River 
watershed is hereby approved substantially 
im accordance with the recommendation of 
the Under Secretary of Agriculture in House 
Document No. 426, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session, at an estimated cost to the 
United States of $8,380,000. 

TRINITY RIVER BASIN, TEX. 

The program on the Trinity River water- 
shed is hereby approved substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in House Document 
No. 708, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session, at an estimated cost to the United 
States of $32,000,000. 


LITTLE TALLAHATCHIE RIVER WATERSHED 


The program on the Little Tallahatchie 
River watershed is hereby approved substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
in House Document No. 892, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $4,221,000. 


COOSA RIVER WATERSHED (ABOVE ROME, GA.) 
The program on the Coosa River watershed 
above Rome, Ga., is hereby approved sub- 
stantially m accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
in House Document No. 236, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $1,233,000. 
LITTLE SIOUX RIVER WATERSHED 
The program on the Little Sioux River 
watershed is hereby approved substantially 
m accordance with the recommendation of 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in 
House Document No. 268, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $4,280,000. 
POTOMAC RIVER WATERSHED 
The program on the Potomac River water- 
shed is hereby approved substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in House 
Document No. 269, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
first session, at an estimated cost to the 
United States of $859,000. 


COLORADO RIVER WATERSHED (TEXAS) 

The program on those portions of the Colo- 
rado River watershed included in the water- 
sheds of Pecan Bayou, San Saba River, Brady 
Creek, and the area tributary to the main 
stream of the Colorado River below its con- 
fluence with the Concho River and above the 
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mouth of Pecan Bayou, is hereby approved 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in House Document No. 270, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, at an estimated 
cost to the United States of $2,693,000. 


OUACHITA RIVER WATERSHED 


The program on the Ouachita River water- 
shed is hereby approved substantially in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Under. Secretary of Agriculture in House 
Document No. 275, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
first session, at an estimated cost to the 
United States of $11,243,000. 

Sec. 11. That the balance remaining from 
the authorization of $10,000,000 provided in 
section 7 of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 28, 1938, for the 5-year period ending 
June 30, 1944, to correlate the program for 
the improvement of watersheds by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for measures of run- 
off and water flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on the watersheds with the pro- 
gram for the improvement of rivers and other 
waterways by the Department of War is here- 
by reauthorized to be expended during the 
post-war period by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the prosecution of the work au- 
thorized in section 10 of this act: Provided, 
That not more than 20 percent of the au- 
thorization made available herein shall be 
expended on any one project. 

Sec. 12. That section 7 of the act of June 
28, 1938, (Public, No. 761, 75th Cong.), is 
hereby amended by adding at the end of 
the first sentence thereof the following: 
“The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized in his discretion to undertake 
suck emergency measures for run-off re- 
tardation and soil-erosion prevention as may 
be needed to safeguard lives and property 
from floods and the products of erosion on 
any watershed whenever fire or any other nat- 
ural element or force has caused a sudden im- 
pairment of that watershed: Provided, That 
not to exceed $100,000 out of any funds here- 
tofore or hereafter appropriated for the pros- 
ecution by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
works of improvement or measures for run- 
off and water flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention on watersheds may be 
expended during any one fiscal year for such 
emergency measures.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
On page 20, line 18, after the word “num- 
bered” insert “513.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
Page 25, line 7. pret cee porion, insert 
“Choctawhatchee River, Fla.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
Page 26, following line 1, insert “Deep Red 
Run in Tillman County, Okla.; Little Elk 
Creek, Salt Fork, Elm Creek, Saddle Moun- 
tain, Turkey Creek, Okla.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am offering this amendment on behalf 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WickersHAM]. While I have not had 
an opportunity to confer with the Corps 
of Engineers, my information is that 
some of those streams have not been 
surveyed, and if the others have been, 
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it will not be objectionable, so I see no 
objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr, Chairman, I move 


to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, all of us here, I am 
sure, are interested in this measure be- 
cause of the ultimate benefits to the Na- 
tion as a whole. The people of north- 
western Minnesota are particularly in- 
terested in this bill, H. R. 4485, because 


‘its passage will authorize a much-needed 


and meritorious project in the congres- 
sional district I represent. I refer to the 
flood-control project known as Red Lake 
River, including Clearwater River of 
Minnesota, : 

We also are particularly interested in 
this bill because it includes authoriza- 
tions for preliminary examinations and 
surveys for flood control and allied pur- 
poses of 12 other rivers and creeks in 
northwestern Minnesota, They are Buf- 
falo River, Wild Rice River, Marsh River, 
Red Lake River, Roseau River, Sand Hill 
River, Snake River, Middle River, Tam- 
arac River, Two Rivers, Warroad River, 
and Bull Dog Creek. 

The Red Lake-Clearwater project will 
cost the Federal Government $902,940. 
It has been recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers of the War Department as a 
worthy undertaking. An additional cost 
of $86,000 will be borne by local agencies. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to my colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I should like to take this 
opportunity to inform the House that 
not only is the gentleman speaking for 
himself and the district he has the honor 
to represent, but all of us from the Min- 
nesota districts. We have examined 
this thing carefully and are thoroughly 
in favor of it. The Red Lake and Clear- 
water Rivers drain one of the richest 
basins in the world for raising grains 
and seed crops and a great variety of 
products which are greatly needed now. 
This is a very important project which 
can be finished in a relatively short time 
so that this land can be brought into 
production. Its benefits can be made 
available even before the war is over, 
So I. compliment the gentleman on 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. HAGEN, I thank my colleague 
from Minnesota for his comments and 
cordial remarks. 

The Secretary of War recommends 
that this project be started after the war. 
However, substantial facts have been 
presented by the Minnesota Department 
of Conservation, as well as other groups 
and individuals and myself, showing that 
this particular project should be under- 
taken now as an aid in increasing food 
production for the war effort. 

On the occasion of one of my appear- 
ances before the House Committee on 
Flood Control, I discussed the immediate 
need for the completion of this flood- 
control project. Just prior to that time 
Col. George R. Goethals, Chief, Civil 
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Works Division, office of the Chief of 
Engineers, War Department, also testi- 
fled that the results of the project would 
be highly beneficial. 

The Red Lake and Clearwater Rivers 
periodically overflow their banks and 


flood some of the most productive farm 


land in America. The adjacent territory 
is a well settled farming area of hard- 
working farmers operating medium-sized 
farms. Various grains, hay, and other 
forage crops are grown. Dairying, live- 
stock, and poultry raising are also carried 
on to an extensive degree. 


These floods not only destroy crops” 


but create such personal hardships for 
the farmers and families in that area 
that during recent wet years some of 
them have had to move elsewhere. 

According to the report of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
farmers and taxpayers in the flood area 
have suffered a loss of more than $3,384,- 
000 during the years 1919 to 1939. Some 
of the more recent years have been the 
worst flood periods. 

Record crops have been raised during 
average years, and some of the drought- 
stricken sections have had to depend 
upon their forage and grain crops for 
livestock feed from the Red Lake-Clear- 
water area. 

Completion of this project now will 
greatly increase food production for the 
war effort with a minimum of cost to the 
Government. 

My predecessor in Congress, Repre- 
sentative R. T. Buckler, and I, as his 
secretary for 8 years, have been actively 
interested in this project for a long time, 
and we have received wonderful coopera- 
tion from many individuals, committees, 
and officials in an effort to bring efforts 
of more than 30 years to a successful 
culmination. 

The passage of this omnibus flood- 
control bill by the House of Representa- 
tives, with the inclusion of the Red 
Lake-Clearwater River project, marks 
the furtherest step forward in the long 
history of this excellent proposal. 

In order that my colleagues in the 
House may be more familiar with this 
particular project I desire to make a few 
pertinent remarks concerning it. 

Red Lake River, the principal tribu- 
tary of the Red River of the North, has 
its source at the outlet of lower Red Lake 
in the northwestern part of Minnésota, 
flows generally westward through a 
meandering course for 196 miles, and 
empties into the Red River of the North 
at East Grand Forks, Minn. The drain- 
age area contains 5,711 square miles, of 
which about 500 square miles are water 
surface. The principal tributary is 
Clearwater River, which enters from the 
south about 90 miles above the mouth 
of Red Lake River. 

The Chief of Engineers has investi- 
gated the flood problem on the Red Lake 
River and its tributaries pursuant to the 
authority contained in the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved June 28, 1938, and has 
submitted a report to Congress in which 
he recommends adoption of-a Federal 
project for the regulation of Red Lake 
for flood control by the installation of 
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three hand-operated Tainter gates and 
other appurtenant works and for the 
rectification, clearing, and enlarging of 
the channels of Red Lake River and 
Clearwater River, Minn., at an estimated 
cost to the United States of $902,940. 

The Flood Control Committee believes 
that the improvements outlined in the 
report of the Chief of Engineers vould 
provide a reasonably satisfactory solu- 
tion of the water supply problems in the 
Red Lake River Basin and the control 
of floods resulting from direct overflow 
from streams within the Red Lake River 
Basin and it has recommended the au- 
thorization of the work proposed by the 
Chief of Engineers, 

It now appears that the project will 
at last be approved by Congress. I sin- 
cerely hope that this body will see fit at 
a later date to appropriate the necessary 
funds to start work on the project during 
1944-45. 

Over a long period of time, many pub- 
lic officials, civic-minded citizens, town- 
ship officials, and farmers have cooper- 
ated and expended unselfish efforts to 
advance this most worthy plan. This au- 
thorization and approval by the House 
today, and the expected passage by the 
Senate, gives renewed hope to hundreds 
of farmers and their families in the large 
area which will be most benefited. I am 
happy to have had a part in the work of 
advancing this plan to its present stage 
of development. 

As the Representative in Congress from 
the Ninth District of Minnesota, I urge 
and ask the continued cooperation of my 
constituents and my colleagues here in 
the House in the next steps forward to 
ultimate completion of the project. 

Now our special efforts must be directed 
toward the approval of the plan by the 
Department of Agriculture and the War 
Department as an emergency wartime 
effort to increase the food supply. 

If the farmers of this area definitely 
know that their crops will not be de- 
stroyed by floods, they will plant and 
produce a large amount of food and crop 
products. If we are not able to get the 
project started as an emergency war- 
time job, we will ask for funds at the 
appropriate time to get the project under 
way immediately after the close of the 
war. 

The fine public spirit of citizens, towns- 
men, and farmers alike assures me of 
their continued interest and cooperation 
in the advancement of this long-pending 
Red Lake-Clearwater River project, 

The victory and the undertaking of 
this great flood-relief job is in sight. I 
believe my long experience with it will 
be helpful. I will continue to do every- 
thing within the power and influence of 
my office as a Member of Congress and 
to the best of my ability to see it through 
to completion. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I note from an exami- 
nation of the report accompanying the 
bill H, R. 4485, page 3, that— 

In approving the Flood Control Act of 1941 
the President directed that no new fiood- 
control projects should be undertaken unless 
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they were of direct importance to the defense 
of the Nation. 


I understand further that the projects 
now being authorized are for post-war 
construction. On page 10 of the report, 
in a discussion of the Susquehanna River 
Basin, I note the following: 

The Flood Control Act approved August 18, 
1941, modified the previous authorization for 
the Sunbury, Pa., project and the general plan 
for southern New York and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to include the Lackawanna River. 


I also note on page 6 of the bill that 
further modifications are made to the 
basic act of June 22, 1936. 

When my distinguished predecessor, 
an able and distinguished Congressman, 
the late Patrick J. Boland, was a Mem- 
ber of the House, plans were laid for 
the Stillwater project and for alleviating 
the flood dangers on the Lackawanna. 
Recently I took the matter up with the 
very able and distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Flood Control and 
he contacted the Army engineers, who 
in turn reported that they were making 
a current study, the results of which 
would be made known in July. I should 
like to state for the record that when 
those studies are completed I shall take 
the matter up with the chairman of the 
committee and ask for a hearing if a 
hearing is required at that time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The chairman 
of the committee and the committee will 
continue to cooperate with the gentle- 
man, who has been most diligent in be- 
half of control of the floods along the 
streams to which he has referred, : 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hatt: On page 25, between lines 8 and 9 
insert the following: “Susquehanna River, in 


the vicinity of Endicott, Johnson City, and 
Vestal, N. Y.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I see no objection to the amendment. 
The gentleman has adopted the recom- 
mendation we made to him earlier in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. ~ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case: On page 


26, after line 2, insert “Grand River, S. Dak., 
Moreau River, S. Dak.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I am unable to state whether or not an 
examination and survey of those two 
streams has been ordered. I am agree- 
able to this amendment being included 
if it is agreeable to the other members 
of the committee. If we find an exami- 
nation and survey has been ordered, it 
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can be eliminated 4n the Senate or in 
conference. 

Mr, CASE. That is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. r 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
móve to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the 
chairman of the committee with regard 
to the Marais des Cygnes River in Kan- 

sas? On page 26, line 1 of the bill, ref- 
erence is made to the Osage River, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. As a matter of fact 
and a matter of history, the Osage River 
starts in Missouri, but the upper part of 
the Osage was known throughout all our 
geographies until the last 3 or 4 years as 
the Marais des Cygnes. May I ask the 
chairman whether this reference to the 
“Osage River, Missouri and Kansas,” in- 
cludes the Marais des Cygnes River in 
Kansas? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If I may an- 
swer the question of the gentleman, and 
I think the House is justified in relying 
upon his statement that that river is 
also known by another name, I am sure 
that the river, no matter what it is 
known as locally, will be reported on 
as the Osage River, sometimes called, 
as the gentleman has poirted out, the 
Marais des Cygnes. I have in mind that 
the Arkansas is called Ar-Kansas out 
in Kansas, but we get a report on the 
same stream whether it is called Ar- 
kansaw or Ar-Kansas. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, 
during the last week the flood waters 
have just receded from several towns 
along the Marais des Cygnes, and it has 
resulted in the second highest flood in 
the history of the State. So we feel it 
is quite an important problem. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

T. V. A. IS NOT A YARDSTICK 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

A few weeks ago this House passed the 
annual independent offices appropriation 
bill and sent it to the other end of the 
Capitol for approval. Amendments that 
will have a far-reaching effect on the 
future operations of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority have been adopted by the 
Senate, and the bill is now in conference. 

In anticipation of the day that I will 
be called upon to vote. for or against 
these T. V. A. amendments, I have re- 
cently read two very interesting books: 
one, The Power Industry and the Public 
Interest, which is a summary of the re- 
sults of a survey of the relations between 
the Government and the electric-power 
industry made under the direction of the 
trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
The other book was T. V. A.—Democracy 
on the March, by David E. Lilienthal, 
Chai: man of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

The adoption of the T. V. A. amend- 
ments to which I have referred brings 
the whole subject of the T. V. A. and its 
future before Congress. Regardless of 
how we may individually feel as to the 
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wisdom of setting up the T. V. A., we 
must now accept the fact that the peo- 
ple we represent have an investment of 
more fhan $800,000,000 in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. As I see it, our prob- 
lem today is to determine just how we 
can make the best possible use of the 
T. V. A. property, and just what we 
should do to bring about the greatest 
possible return on this huge investment. 

I have my own personal views regard- 
ing the wisdom of permitting the Federal 
Government to embark on the T. V. A. 
program. Frankly, I cannot help but 
wonder if we might not have been better 
off, as a nation, if, instead of spending 
$800,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money in 
the development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, we had permitted private 
capital to finance these projects. There 
are millions of dollars of private capital 
lying idle in banks scattered all over the 
country. Money that could have been 
invested in expanding the private power 
industry, not only in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area but throughout the Nation. 
However, as far as T. V. A. is concerned, 
that question has been settled. 


Before the House passes on the T. V. A. 


amendments to the independent offices 
appropriation bill, there is one ghost 
that I would like to see laid once and for 
all, I would like to scotch the yardstick 
idea that has confused so many people 
whenever T. V. A. was discussed. If the 
taxpayers of this Nation are going to 
endorse and support the program of 
T. V. A., they have a right to know just 
what the supporters of T. V. A. have in 
mind. Was T. V. A. set up to provide 
a yardstick for the electric-power indus- 
try or was it created as part of a great 
social experiment of developing the 
national resources of the Tennessee 
Valley? 

Unfortunately, the Federal Power 
Commission with the sanction of Con- 
gress has spent thousands of dollars 
printing volumes, comparing T. V. A. 
electrical rates with the rates charged 
by private utility companies in every 
city, town, village, and hamlet through- 
out the United States. Our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has filled page 
after page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with similar comparisons, 

The complaint of many supporters of 
private industry is not with the great 
social experiment of developing all the 
national resources of the valley and rais- 
ing the standard of living. Nor is its re- 
sentment directed at the notable prac- 
tical demonstration which the T. V. A. 
and the Canadian Hydro have made in 
proving the large per capita use which 
the public will make of electricity in 
the home, provided rates are sufficiently 
low. It is directed principally against 
the use of the T. V. A. rate schedules and 
average per kilowatt-hour prices paid in 
the territory as a yardstick by which the 
public may judge the extent of the rob- 
bery perpetrated upon them by private 
industry. i 

May I, at this time, quote from state- 
ments made by men who have supported 
T. V. A. from its very beginning? 
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The views of Prof. Martin G. Glaeser, 
who helped determine the T. V. A. rate 
schedules in 1933, with respect to the 
validity of the yardstick have been stated 
as follows: 

Long ago I had concluded that the yard- 
stick idea is a will-o’-the-wisp which lends 
itself admirably to propaganda purposes, but 
the pursuit of which could end only in a 
bog of discussion, of claim and counter- 
claim. 


Also, on the question of yardstick, I 
quote from the Twentieth Century Fund 
report_on The Power Industry and the 
Public Interest: 


The national significance of the T. V. A. 
experiment in relation to the regulation of 
power rates by State commissions has been 
dramatized by the invidious term, “yard- 
stick.” 

Aithough, in its early years, the T. V. A. 
wholesale rate was featured as a yardstick by 
the T. V. A. and its supporters, that claim 
has now been abandoned. Conditions of 
generation differ so widely between a multi- 
ple-purpose project and a private plant that 
equality, or even comparability, of costs can- 
not be expected. The cost of generation by 
the T. V. A., no matter what method of 
allocation is used, cannot be a measure of 
reasonable costs for any other plant, whether 
steam or hydroelectric. 

Nor has the retail yardstick any more 
scientific validity. If tne wholesaler does 
not operate on a strictly commercial basis, 
development costs cannot be readily allo- 
cated to the retail distributor. Further- 
more, the over-all wholesale-retail costs are 
no more comparable to those of other utili- 
ties than is the wholesale rate itself. Inso- 
far as costs have been shifted or absorbed in 
expenditures for other purposes, the ability of 
T. V. A. distributors to show a profit is no 
proof that their resale rates are reasonable. 


Still on the subject of yardsticks, I turn 
to the Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Mr. David E. Lilienthal, who, 
in his recent book, states: 

The particular rates embodied in the 
T. V. A. schedule were not to be an absolute 
standard of precisely what should be charged 
for electricity anywhere and everywhere in 
the country, with the implication that any 
company charging more than the T. V. A. 
rate was therefore proved an extortionist. 
The country is far too diverse, conditions are 
far too varied, for any such oversimplifica- 
tion. 


I am sure that my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. RANKIN] will accept the tes- 
timony of the three outstanding authori- 
ties I have quoted, and that we will hear 
no more about the T. V. A. yardstick. 

David E. Lilienthal is one of the great- 
est living authorities on T. V. A. For one 
I accept his statement that T. V. A. rates 
should not be used as a yardstick. I have 
heard the T. V. A. yardstick called a 20- 
inch yardstick or a rubber yardstick. It 
is gratifying to learn from such eminent 
authority that there is no yardstick as 
far as the T. V. A. is concerned. 

I intend to oppose any T. V. A. amend- 


ments that might “hamstring” those who 


are charged with protecting the taxpay- 
ers’ investment. That statement does 
not mean that I think the T. V. A. act, 
in its present form, is perfect. It is my 
belief that inasmuch as the T. V. A. must 
continue to operate in competition with 
private utilities, it should pay all taxes 
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at the same rate paid by competing pri- 
vate companies. If the consumer of 
electricity bought from a privately 
financed power and electric-light com- 
pany is to pay a sales tax on the amount 
of his light bill, then certainly those who 
buy electricity from a T. V. A. Govern- 
ment-financed company should pay a 
tax at the same rate. In the near future 
I hope to prepare some figures compar- 
ing the taxes paid by T. V. A. and its 
consumers, with the taxes paid by pri- 
vate electric-light companies and tueir 
consumers. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BREHM: On 
page 25, line 7, after the period in line 7, 
strike out the period and insert a comma 
and the words “Hocking River in Hocking 
County, Ohio.” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I would say in deference to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, I am sure a report on 
the Hocking River was authorized. For 
that reason I suggest the gentleman 
withdraw his amendment, and if you find 
or I find it is not authorized, we can ask 
the Senate to insert it. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, some 3 
or 4 weeks ago I talked with the Army 
engineers’ office here in Washington re- 
garding this section of the Hocking 
River at Rockbridge, Ohio, and its de- 
structive effects upon the farms adja- 
cent thereto, and was informed that they 
would be pleased to have their engineer 
make a survey of this area. My amend- 
ment authorizes that-this action be 
taken. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in view of that statement, I have no ob- 
jection to this stream being included. 

Thé CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BREHM]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I spoke of a 
project that might be listed on page 25 
of this bill and the Chair said if I would 
name the stream it might be included. 
I am not quite sure whether it has al- 
ready been included in a survey. I refer 
to the Hassayampa River in Arizona. It 
may have been included in a general 
survey of the Gila River and its tribu- 
taries which is one of those extensive 
surveys begun some years ago and still 
in progress. Acting on the suggestion 
the Chairman has made to several other 
Members, I would like to take that ques- 
tion up further and see whether a survey 
has been made on the Hassayampa. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if that be the stream which the gentle- 
man mentioned to me yesterday, I took 
it up with the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and I was advised the report was 
in process of being submitted. If you 
find that statement is not absolutely cor- 
rect with respect to this stream you just 
mentioned, I suggest you ask for an 
examination of it to be included in the 
Senate bill. But I think that is a cor- 
rect statement. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man for that suggestion. He made a 
similar suggestion to the gentleman 
from California a moment ago, which I 
would like also to act upon. As I said 
yesterday, there is a flood-control situa- 
tion badly needing action at Holbrock, 
Ariz., on the Little Colorado which has 
been looked into and carefully studied 
by the Army engineers. They have made 
their complete report some time ago and 
the only thing left in finishing this re- 
port is that it has not cleared the Bureau 
of the Budget, nor the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. However, I happen to know 
that the Bureau of Reclamation is favor- 
able to it and would interpose no objec- 
tion. In the same way, then, I should 
like to have this referred to the Senate 
after clearance is had and later possibly 
to the conferees in regard to this same 
bill, because the flood hazard at Holbrook 
is very, very bad. The Army engineers’ 
report is complete up to the point indi- 
cated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take the remainder of my time ona 
matter of general policy covered in this 
measure, We have had a good deal said 
here today in regard to the implications 
of this bill, that it does not affect rec- 
lamations or power production, because 
it applies solely to flood control or navi- 
gation. The words of the chairman to 
that effect are reassuring and I am glad 
to have them. However, I want to point 
out that years ago in order to inject the 
Federal Government into the regulation 
of some of these rivers and justify the 
expenditure of Federal funds, the con- 
gtitutional phrase “control of naviga- 
tion” by Congress has been greatly ex- 
tended by wide interpretation. I am not 
so sure but that the Government has 
erected some flood-control and even some 
irrigation dams under the guise of af- 
fording navigation. If the Chairman is 
referring specifically to actual naviga- 
tion as covered by the terms of this bill, 
its effects may be well and good. If, 
however, a dam on the river that flows 
by my door, the Roosevelt Dam, begun 
in 1906 and finished in 1911, which is 
also a flood-control dam, but primarily 
for irrigation, if that dam is to be con- 
trolled by an agency other than the 
Bureau of Reclamation because it has 
some flood-control possibilities or be- 
cause it has something to do with navi- 
gation actually or impliedly, then, of 
course, that is something else yet. I 
want to point out to the chairman of 
the Flood Control Committee that here 
is a danger of centralizing too much 
power in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment in the control of our western rivers. 

At the same time, however, I want to 
say that I have great confidence in the 
Army engineers. They have done a mag- 
nificent job, I want them to continue, 
but I do not want to centralize control 
of all of our rivers even in the hands 
of the War Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK] 
has expired. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, several 
days ago, under the influence of mis- 
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leading statements and a barrage of false 
propaganda, the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Inland Waterway was eliminated from 
the rivers and harbors bill in the House 
by a small majority. Owing to the fact 
that that project is now pending before 
the Senate—and it is our hope to have 
it restored—and owing to the fact that 
reports and recommendations on flood 
control on this stream have not been 
completed by the Army engineers, we 
find that such an item would not be in 
order on the pending measure. How- 
ever, I hope to get it inserted in the 
Senate. 

I wish every Member of the House 
could see these pictures of the devastat- 
ing floods on the Tombighee River, 
where people have been drowned within 
the last 2 months, their stock drowned, 
and their property swept away. If we 
are going to control floods and legislate 
generally for the rivers of this country, 
I should like for it to be done on a more 
equitable basis. This Tombigbee River 
cannot be ignored. 

Recently the statement was made in 
the debate here in the House to the effect 
that the Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland 
Waterway had not been approved by 
the Chief of Army Engineers. The 
House was led to believe that the Chief 
of Army Engineers was not in favor of it, 
when as a matter of fact what the Chief 
of Army Engineers did was to submit a 
report of his own Board with the com- 
ment that there were certain phases that 
should be left to the Congress itself, 
But so far as the engineering feasibility 
of the project, or the accuracy of the 
report of the Board of Army Engineers 
was concerned, he never expressed the 
slightest doubt. 

A few days ago, Gen. Thomas M. Rob- 
ins, Assistant Chief of Army Engineers, 
who was on the Board that made this 
report, appeared before a Senate com- 
mittee, and this is what he said: 

If we came up here and submitted a re- 
port recommending a project for slack water 
on the Mississippi between Cairo and New 
Orleans, by building locks and dams on the 
Mississippi River itself, at an estimated cost 
of $66,000,000, I think you would all take 
off your hats and cheer, 


Why did he say they would take off 
their hats and cheer? Because it would 
cut the cost of up-bound traffic on an 
average of 50 percent or more, and would 
benefit everybody on the upper Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Illinois, 
the Cumberland, and the Tennessee, as 
well as the entire Great Lakes area, 

He says further: 


This alternate route on the Tombigbee we 
are recommending amounts to the same 
thing, only the locks and dams are to be 
built on the Tombigbee instead of the Mis- 
sissippi. There is no greater tangible saving 
than that which will accrue from use of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee route instead of the 
Mississippi for the upstream traffic. This 
saving as estimated in House Document 269 
is $1,000,000. It is very conservative and 
should be doubled on account of the in- 
crease that has taken place in upstream 
traffic on the Mississippi River. 
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This would really be better than a 
slack-water route up the Mississippi for 
the reason that it would leave the bene- 
fits of the current on the Mississippi for 
downstream traffic. 

General Robins says that even if he 
were to make an additional report, which 
some of them have clamored for, he 
would make the same report that he is 
making now, that this project is not only 
feasible, but that it is the only way you 
can overcome the swift current of the 
Mississippi for upstream traffic. 

It means more to the people of the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley from Pittsburgh, Pa, to 
New Orleans, La.; from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to Mobile, Ala.; from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, and from. Chicago to the Gulf 
coast than any other development of its 
kind that has ever been proposed. Yet 
it was voted down in the House under 
the influence of false propaganda; and 
today we find that these floods are de- 
stroying the people on that stream, with- 
out compensation or without relief. 
General Robins went on to say: 

Taking into account all the changed con- 
ditions since the report before the commit- 
tee was prepared, there is a total tangible 
saving in sight today of $4,000,000 a year for 
this project, and the carrying charges on this 
project are $3,500,000. From the informa- 
tion that is officially available to this com- 
mittee, there is no question in my mind but 
that the Tennessee-Tombigbee project is eco- 
nomically sound without considering recre- 
ation or national defense or enhanced land 
values, or any other intangible benefits. 

We can go back to the field, make another 
report, and do all the work over again, and 
hold hearings, and when the new report 
comes up before the committee you will have 
the same old arguments in opposition to the 
project that you have today. If the commit- 
tee, if the Congress wants us to make an- 
other report, we will be glad to make it. That 
is the situation as I see it. 

Senator Overton. You are satisfied that the 
report that would be submitted would be 
along the lines you just stated? 

General Rostns. Absolutely, and if this 
report can be attacked on account of some 
of the changed conditions since the report 
was written I do not see why it cannot be 
defended on account of other changed con- 
ditions. j 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. In a minute. General 
Robins is one of the ablest men who ever 
served with the Army engineers; he 
knows more about this proposition than 
any other man alive. He is now Assist- 
ant Chief of Engineers, on whom the 
Chief relies for information on this par- 
ticular proposition. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman in 
his opening remarks said there were mis- 
leading statements made on this floor 
referring to that project. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman 
refer to the argument that was presented 
by me at the time it came up? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman led the 
House to believe that the Army engineers 
were not in favor of this project. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman did 
no such thing at all. The gentleman 
presented to the House the arguments 
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and statements made by the engineers 
themselves in their report. May I ask 
the gentleman this question: Does the 
gentleman know of another single river 
and harbor project ever presented to this 
House containing the same reasons for 
its justification as were contained in the 
Tombigbee River proposition? 

Mr. RANKIN. Those justifications 
were ample at the time the report was 
made and have increased by leaps and 
bounds from that day to this. It is now 
imperative that this great project be 
constructed. 

General Robins himself, who, as I said, 
was on the Board which made the re- 
port, said befcre the Senate Commerce 
Committee the other day that if he were 
to go back and resurvey this traffic, that 
would not change the physical facts; and 
that he would make just about the same 
report he made then and that he is mak- 
ing now, in which he recommended 
then, and recommends now the con- 
struction of this project. 

„Mr. DONDERO. And on that report 
this House on four votes rejected that 
proposition. 

Mr. RANKIN. This House was misled 
to believe that the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers was not for it. That was the in- 
ference that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan left, that the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers was not for it. Here is the Assist- 
ant Chief of Army Engineers, who was 
on the Board that made the report, and 
he not only recommended it but he rec- 
ommends it now. Why did not the gen- 
tleman from Michigan consult General 
Robins before he launched his attacks 
and misled so many of his colleagues to 
vote against this great project that 
would mean so much to the people they 
represent, including the people of Mich- 
igan? d 

Mr. DONDERO. But the Chief of 
Army Engineers said in his letter 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the gentleman was 
swept off his feet by misleading propa- 
ganda. Certain paid lobbyists have been 
coming before the committee ever since 
I have been on it, trying to mislead the 
committee on this proposition. Now 
they are trying to,mislead the Senate. 
The gentleman from Michigan could not 
do the shippers of his own State of Mich- 
igan greater harm than to kill this great 
project. Every time a towboat with the 
average barge load carried a load of 
Michigan goods to the Gulf States it 
would save from $2,405 to $5,448 on every 
return trip by using this Tombigbee 
route. 

Mr. DONDERO. Then if the Chief of 
Army Engineers felt as he did when he 
made that report, that it moved in the 
direction of speculation in order to jus- 
tify the proposition 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, he did not say any- 
thing of the kind. He said there were 
certain questions with reference to the 
amount of traffic, or the routing of traffic, 
or questions of policy, that would fall 
more within the realm of statesmanship. 
As far as the engineering of the project 
itself was concerned, it was approved by 
every man who investigated it; approved 
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by the Board and a member of that 
Board—Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins— 
is now Assistant Chief of Engineers. He 
approved it then, he approves it today, 
and recommends its construction. 

This project has been approved by 
the President. General Robins further 
stated that: 

There have been a great many extracts 
read from House Document 269 particularly 
having to do with the letters of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and of the National Re- 
sources Committee. I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that after the President 
got those letters he said—and it is printed in 
House Document 269—that he is in favor of 
this project. 

Senator Battery. The President? 

General Rosrns. Yes, sir. 


One railroad lobbyist undertook to 
show that the proposed locks would be 
inadequate, and General Robins made 
him look ridiculous, Here is the gen- 
eral's reply: 

General Rostns. I happened to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors when this project was under con- 
sideration, and this same discussion about 
the locks took place at the Board meeting 
for several hours, and the question as to 
whether these locks would have to be made 
wide enough to correspond with the locks 
on the lower Tennessee to take care of the 
traffic that came down the Mississippi River 
was gone into at length. The Board agreed 
that the question of the width of the locks 
should be left open, and in its report recom- 
mended locks approximately 75 by 450 
feet clear, and put the word “approximately” 
in so that the adjustment could be made if 
the locks had to be widened out. 

I would like to explain tLat after a project 
like this is authorized by the Congress, the 
first step that the Department takes is to 
have made what is called a definite project 
report. In preparing this report the district 
engineer goes into all engineering questions 
over again such as dimensions. of the locks 
and all details and dimensions are perfected 
and the definite project report sent into the 
Chief’s office for approval before the con- 
tract drawings and specifications go out. I 
think the committee.may have no concern 
about whether, if this waterway is author- 
ized and built, the Corps of Engineers will 
build the locks of the proper size to take 
care of the potentia] commerce. 


The other day Senator BAILEY, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, said to 
General Robins, with reference to this 
project, “If it is shown to be a profitable 
institution I am going to be very likely 
for it.“ To which General Robins re- 
plied, “Senator, I can show you that in 
5 minutes.” 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpEro] and to the 
other Members of the House that if this 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project is finally 
defeated, it will not only be a great pun- 
ishment to the people along these streams 
but it will be a great punishment to the 
people in Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, and in 
every other State that uses these 
streams for the transportation of goods, 
because every toll load of eight barges 
that goes down has to come back, and 
when it does, to get back to Cairo, it is 
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penalized $2,400, the extra cost of fight- 
ing the swift current on the Mississippi. 
If it goes up the Ohio it costs $2,800 
extra. If it goes from Mobile, the extra 
cost is more than that. If it is from 
Birmingham to Cairo it is more than 
85,000. 

Here is a statement by Col. P. A. 
Feringa, of the Army engineers, showing 
the saving this project would bring to 
the users of our inland waterways: 
COMPARATIVE AVERAGE COSTS OF WATER TRANS- 

PORTATION VIA EXISTING ROUTES AND VIA THE 

PROPOSED TOMBIGBEE-TENNESSEE WATERWAY 

The following computations are based on 
tne average performance of a representative 
tow of one 1,200-horsepower Diesel towboat 
and 8 barges of various standard types and 
dimensions loaded with a typical mixed cargo, 
at 55 percent load factor, of 3,600 revenue 


tons, to and from locations previously men- 
tioned: 


Over-all cost per hour $21. 25 
Average speed of tow in slack water 
EIT ao cement ͤ E 5% 
Cost per mile in slack water $3. 86 
Average current in Mississippi River 
below Cairo (miles per hour) 2% 


Cost per mile against 2½-miles- per 


TTT 87. 08 
Cost per mile with 21, miles- per- hour 
C =-=- $2.66 
Average lockage time: 
Tennessee-Ohio River section, 30 
PT 811 
Tombigbee section, 45 minutes $16 
Warrior section, 1 hour = $21 
=—— 
New Orleans to Cairo via Mississippi 
River, 860 miles in slack water (no : 
NOS 00 - $6,273 
New Orleans to Cairo via Tombigbee- 
Tennessee, 908 miles in slack water, 
$3,504; 24 lockages, 8364. 3. 868 
Saving in cost per trip in favor 
of Tombigbee route <=- 2,405 
New Orleans to Paducah via Missis- 
sippi-River: 
886 miles against current - 6,273 
46 miles in slack water 177 
2 loc!kages 8 22 
8 eee eee TS Vr) 


New Orleans to Paducah via Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee: 


Saving in cost per trip in favor 


of Tombigbee route 2. 803 
New Orleans to junction of Tombigbee 
Canal with Tennessee River via Mis- 
sissippi River: 
886 miles against current. = 6,273 
261 miles in slack water - 1,007 
eee 44 
72 ĩð K 
New Orleans to junction of Tombig- 
bee Canal with Tennessee River via 
Tombigbee River: 
647 miles in slack- water 2,497 
20 lockages AE — Sa 320 
A t 
Saving per trip in favor of 
Tombigbee route 4, 507 


Similarly the cost comparisons between 
other points on the inland waterways via 
the two routes are as follows: 
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Via Mississippi River 


From 


Mobile 


Port Birmingham 


Demopolis . Cairo 
Columbus (Op n O 
A E N aare 
ten.. pao cs 


Tombisbee janctio 


$3,685 | 83, 200 
3, 386 3, 688 
2, 534 5, 392 
8, 289 5,448 
3, 089 5.847 

- 2, 237 7,551 
2, 347 5, 443 
2147 5, 847 
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It should be noted that the cost tables have 
been prepared using the best figures pres- 
ently available. An average current of 2½ 
miles per hour against upstream traffic has 
been set up for the Mississippi, this rate of 
flow being assumed in the tables to com; 
pensate for the necessary double-tripping 
through the cut-offs and crossing trom bank 
to bank to avoid breasting the full force of 
adverse currents. Arbitrary time factors for 
lockages of one-half hour for Ohio River 
type; three-fourths hour for the proposed 
Tombigbee type; and 1 hour for Warrior type 
locks have been used in the absence of any 
definite figures therefor and lack of time for 
having test runs. No time was available for 
field check hence the figures were prepared 
from composite office data. 

Mr. Speaker, in a letter addressed to me 
under date of November 8, 1943, Colonel 
Feringa also submitted ‘figures to show the 


cost per ton-mile of transporting oil by rail, 
by tankers, by pipe lines, by barges, and by 
railroads. I quote from that letter as follows: 

There is also herewith a table showing 
comparative costs per ton-mile of tankers, 
barges, pipe lines, and railroads. These fig- 
ures were used by the Chief of Engineers in 
his address at Corpus Christi, Tex., on April 
18, 1942, at the dedication of the extension 
of the Intracoastal Waterway: 


Deep-draft tanker. 
T eee 
Barge : lenin A 2-2.5 


And here is a table showing the sav- 
ing in distances this Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee project would provide: 


Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway 
WATERWAY DISTANCES TO GULF PORTS 


To Gulf at Savings 
New or Git 
MississIpp: Tennessee. 
River Tombighee 
1,718 1,610 
1, 398 1, 200 
1,043 935 
860 752 
824 788 
1,841 1,641 
1,379 1,179 
1, 236 1, 036 
£06 706 
1, 370 7 
„165 635 
1,121 491 


via res: via Ten- | Savings in miles via 
From— To— e — Tennessee- -Tom- 
ways babe . £ 
Miles Miles 
een ol Tennessee River and Tombigbee Fulton, Miss 1,70 87 
p Aberdeen, Miss- 1,673 95 
Columbus, Miss. 2 1, 635 133 
-| Demopolis, Ala. va 1, 507 261 


Birmingham, Ala 


1, 687 441 


Can you imagine a project by which 
you could accomplish greater savings in 
time, distance, and transportation costs 
with so much ease and so little expense? 

But the opposition has attempted to 
tell you that this project would not aid 
national defense; when as a matter of 


fact the Tennessee Valley is producing 
more war materials than any similar area 
in America, and this new waterway is 
badly needed to get the raw materials 
in and the finished products out. 

Here is what General Robins has to 
say on that subject: 
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Representative RANKIN. May I ask him a 
question, Mr, Chairman? 

Senator Overton. Very well. 

Representative RANKIN. On this question 
of national defense, they have eliminated 
any benefit for national defense. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a great deal of our defense work 
is being done in the Tennessee Valley area, 
is it not, on the Tennessee River? 

General Roetns. That is right, quite true. 
Unquestionably if that waterway were in 
operation today it would be of tremendous 
value for national defense, but you cannot 
put a money value on it any more than you 
can put a value on winning the war. 

Representative RANKIN. If we should get 
into a war in the future, in addition to fur- 
nishing a slack waterway for up-bound traf- 
fic, should the Mississippi River be closed, 
this would furnish us an outlet to the sea, 
would it not? 

General Roztns. Yes, sir. 

Representative RANKIN, And moreover, one 
that is so protected that it could scarcely be 
attacked from the sea? 

General Roms. Yes, sir. - 


They talk about there being no in- 
creases in defense activities in that area. 
Do you know that that very book to 
which the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. MILLER] referred a while ago says 
that the power used for industries in this 
war is as great if not greater in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area than it is in either 
Pittsburgh or Boston? Vast amounts of 
war material are being produced there, 
and yet they are bottled up for want of 
this outlet to the sea. 

General Robins has shown that this 
project is not only feasible but that it is 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
traffic in that area. 

No one has ever questioned its feasibil- 
ity, but the opposition has critcized and 
misrepresented it on the grounds of its 
necessity and its economic justification. 
General Robins has completely answered 
those criticisms. He has also shown that 
it is necessary from a standpoint of na- 
tional defense, not only now but through- 
out the generations that are to come. 
Even if conditions had not changed since 
this report was made, this project would 
be more than justified. But conditions 
have changed, they have greatly 
changed, and those changes have made 
the construction of this project more 
imperative. 

Vast volumes of war materials are now 
being produced along the Tennessee 
River, and will be even after this war 
comes to an end. Every intelligent man 
knows that we must maintain an air 
force second to none when this war is 
over, and the materials from which those 
planes are built are manufactured in the 
Tennessee Valley. The aluminum from 
which the planes are manufactured 
is made there, and the bauxite, the 
raw material from which that aluminum 
is made, is shipped in. That bauxite 
comes from the south, largely from Haiti 
and South America. Large volumes of it 
would all pass through this inland water- 
way, and save this country untold mil- 
lions of dollars in the years to come. 

Besides, one of the greatest oil fields 
in the world has just been brought in on 
the lower Tombigbee—on both sides of 
the river. One well was brought in in 
southeast Mississippi, the other day, just 
a few miles from this stream, that pro- 
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duces 1,000 barrels of oil a day. It is said 
to be the largest oil well ever brought in 
east of the Mississippi River. 

All these changed conditions have in- 
creased the necessity for this great proj- 
ect that would save the American people 
enough in transportation costs to pay for 
its construction in a few years. 

It has been pointed out by the Army 
Engineers that no project of this kind 
that has ever been surveyed, investigated, 
and approved as this one has, but that it 
has finally been constructed. This one 
is just as sure to come as the night fol- 
lows the day. It should be approved now 
in order that its benefits may be realized 
at the earliest possible moment. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact 
that this is a bill authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood contro] and other 
purposes. It had been my intention to 
introduce an amendment to provide for 
relief from damage caused by floods from 
Lake Erie in the Howard Farms area, 
Three floods have left over 300 people 
homeless. I have talked to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Flood Control, 
however, for whom I have the most pro- 
found respect, and will not offer that 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RAMEY. Ishall be most happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like 
to say that the gentleman has been most 
fair and most cooperative. This project 
was not reported by the Chief of Engi- 
neers under any authorization survey. 
The gentleman from Ohio on yesterday 
spoke with respect to the project. He 
called the committee’s attention to the 
fact that the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] had introduced a bill and 
that a report had been made on that bill 
and that there were hearings in the 
Senate. 

Mr. RAMEY. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I say to the 
gentleman now as I said to him then that 
in as much as we have had no recommen- 
dation from the Chief of Engineers. and 
no report, yet, if there is a favorable re- 
port on the project and it is included in 
this bill in the other body I think the 
conferees would be authorized to agree 
to its being included in the bill. In fact, 
I think we might make that agreement 
based on the assumption that there is 
a favorable report from the Chief of 
Engineers. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand it, 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi says amounts to this, that if 
the gentleman does not press for his 
amendment now, if Senator Tarr's 
amendment is placed in this bill in the 
Senate, the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi will not interpose any opposi- 
tion to the matter in conference. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, the gentle- 
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man from Mississippi meant exactly what 
he said and said exactly what he meant, 
that if there was a favorable report on 
that bill and if it was included by the 
other body in the bill that it would occur 
to me—and I said that to the gentleman 
previously—that the conferees would be 
authorized in agreeing to its remaining 
in the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman gives 
us that assurance I know he will do ex- 
actly that. The point I am trying to 
lead to is this: That if that is done there 
should be no reason for the conference 
committee to come back and say: “We 
kept something out that was exactly sim- 
ilar to that.” There will be nothing like 
that to interfere. - 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; on the con- 
trary I stated to the gentleman and to 
other Members similarly situated that if 
those projects were recommended the 
other body would have the right to include 
them in the bill and then they could be 
included by the conferees. 

Mr. RAMEY. I thank the chairman 
of the committee for his consideration 
and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the House 
is a very important one to many sections 
of the country, especially mine; but right 
new, Mr. Chairman, I am more interested 
in getting those dikes and levees on the 
Missouri River repaired. Every year for 
the past several years we have had floods 
on the Missouri River which have torn out 
the dikes and levees and have flooded 
many thousands of acres of rich soil and 
farm land. Right now much land can- 
not be put into crops because it is covered 
with water. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he is able 
to give us a statement as to just when 
we can expect this emergency flood-con- 
trol-authorization bill to come before the 
Congress so we can get some action and 
get repaired those dikes that are now out 
along the rivers. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Understanding 
that the gentleman directs his inquiry 
to me, I restate as I have repeatedly 
Stated that we have requested the Chief 
of Engineers to submit recommendations 
as to the amounts required for emergency 
repairs of existing flood-control works 
damaged or destroyed by floods in the 
midcontinental area. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
from Mississippi indicate about when we 
may expect the bill to come before the 
House? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say 
this—and without meaning to be pre- 
sumptuous—I am a member of several 
committees. I do not know of any com- 
mittee that has been more prompt in 
dealing with these emergency matters, 
giving them prompt attention and re- 
porting on them than the Committee on 
Flood Control. I trust that the policy 
that has obtained in the past will obtain 
in the future. , 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. Chairman, up to date but little 
money has been spent on the Missouri 
River as compared with the large rivers 
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of the Nation and I am happy to support 
a bill which will give us some relief in 
that very large area of the Missouri River 
Basin. As I said before, the floods have 
been devastating and have kept many 
thousands of acres of the finest land that 
lies out of doors out of cultivation. The 
loss has been so great to many of those 
people along the river that it has been 
almost unbearable. So I know I voice 
the sentiment of the people of my dis- 
trict when I say now that some relief is 
in sight by the passage of this bill. The 
folks will be very pleased and happy to 
know that the Congress of the United 
States has finally gotten around to doing 
something of a permanent nature instead 
of just handing out little piecemeals to 
the people who live along the Missouri 
River. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I know of no further debate and no fur- 
ther amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the hole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing 
the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to the 
provisions of House Resolution 517, re- 
ported the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. * 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, ANDREWS of New York. .I am 
opposed to the bill in its present form. 
ae SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 

es. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York moves to recom- 


mit the bill to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 


The time of the. 
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which to extend their own remarks on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole awhile ago and 
to inchide therein some excerpts from 
the record of testimony before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a resolution, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 


The Clerk read the aati (H. Res. 
538), as follows: 


Resolved, That on Wednesday, the 3ist 
day of May 1944, immediately after the ap- 
proval of the Journal, the House shall stand 
at recess for the purpose of holding the 
memorial services as arranged by the Com- 
mittee on Memorials, under the provisions 
of clause 40-A of rule XI. The order of 
exercises and proceedings of the service shall 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and all Members shall have leave for 60 
legislative days to extend their remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on the life, 
character, and public service of the deceased 
Members. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings the Speaker shall call the House 
to order and then, as a further mark of 
respect to the memories of the deceased, 
he shall declare the House adjourned: And 


be it further 


Resolved, That the necessary expenses 
connected with the memorial services herein 
authorized shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman of the Committee 


on Memorials and approved by the Com- 


mittee on Accounts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Murpock]? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address by Governor O’Conor 
at the opening of the Pulaski Highway 
in Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. D’ALEsANDRO]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WICKERSHAM and Mr. SHAFER 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their own remarks in the Recorp.) 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] may 
have permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include therein a statement on 
an expression on socialized medicine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
on the subject of State Control Versus 
Federal Control of Education of Veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, May 17 
will be the anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Norway that we knew before 
the war. I ask unanimous consent that 
on that day after disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s table and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may address the House on 
that subject for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that in the extension of 
the remarks I made in committee this 
afternoon I may include a letter from 
myself to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorFman] may have 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein 
certain newspaper articles and other 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a letter 
from the Honorable C. P. Newton, and 
also to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp and to include therein an article by 
Mr. Hugh D. Hart. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Hays]? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the lateness of the hour, I do 
not desire to take this time, but I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 30 minutes on Tuesday 
next after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 


‘any special orders heretofore entered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I had a special order granted 
me for this afternoon, I covered the 
subject during debate on the bill just 
passed and therefore I yield back my 
special order. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Day] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

UNDER THE BANNER OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr, DAY. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the invasion on the western front and 
before the blood of our boys is spilled on 
foreign soil, I want to call the attention 
of the American people to the dastardly 
campaign that has proceeded for many 
years to gradually kill the faith of our 
people in their Constitution and to spell 
America with a little “a.” I want to say 
here and now that this dastardly cam- 
paign will not succeed because the 
American people are awakening to the 
true danger that confronts them. 

Behind all of this is the lowest brand 
of politics that has ever been inflicted 
upon the best people that have ever lived 
on this earth. The methods used are 
not American; they are European and 
Asiatic. Before it is too late, I am going 
to speak plainly and call a spade a spade. 
It would be criminal negligence to do 
less. 

At the outset, I want to challenge the 
myth that has been built up around the 
personality of one man. This myth has 
been developed to such an extent that 
there are no longer two major political 
parties in the United States. Today we 
are approaching a great national elec- 
tion for President of the United States 
and we find the contest to be between 
one man, on the one side, and the Re- 
publican Party on the other side. The 
followers of the one man have long 
ceased to be the historic Democratic 
Party. Respect for the two-party sys- 
tem died in the United States when this 
one man accepted the nomination for a 
third term and broke off sharply and in- 
tentionally with our previous American 
tradition honored by George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew 
Jackson. Millions of Americans were 
shocked by this brazen departure from 
the time-honored traditions of a free 
people. Now comes this same one man 
seeking a fourth term and this time for- 
saking our great American traditions and 
openly flouting the Constitution of the 
United States. Every manner of sub- 
jection and intimidation are being em- 
ployed until there are few left in the 
United States who have the courage to 
stand up and be counted in the fight for 
American independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

There must be some excuse for shed- 
ding the blood of our boys. Surely, 
there must be some object attainable 
for their sacrifice. They are dying to 
uphold the American Constitution. 
They are dying to keep America free as 
we Americans have learned to know free- 
dom. They are dying in defense of the 
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great free system which has made this 
the most prosperous Nation in the world, 
where our people enjoy the highest 
standard of living that the world has 
ever seen. Why has some European or 
Asiatic foreign philosophy penetrated 
into our midst? Did the doctrine of one 
world spring from the soil of free Amer- 
ica? Have Americans ever been a de- 
pendent people? 

Mr. Speaker, when the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted in 
1787, no one questioned the independ- 
ence of the new Nation. Only a few 
years before, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776 was fiung as a challenge 
to the world from the American Col- 
onies. 

What has happened to our people to 
make it necessary to fight once again 
for that independence? Who are the 
betrayers of the men of 1776? What 
foreignisms have penetrated into the very 
fabric of our free people? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. May I inquire of the gen- 
tleman just what foreignisms he is 
talking about? 

Mr. DAY. I am talking about the 
foreign “isms” such as communism and 
such kindred types, including class con- 
sciousness that is growing here in Amer- 
ica. I also call into question this aline- 
ment that is being built up in various 
parts of the country where we find that 
under the guise of being Democrats it is 
almost becoming a class conflict. 

Mr. GORE. Doesthegentleman object 
to the United States alinement with Rus- 
sia for the crushing of a common foe? 

Mr. DAY. Not at all, but I object to 
the injection of communism on this soil. 

Mr. GORE. Who is interjecting com- 
munism here? Who in a responsible po- 
sition is injecting communism in this 
soil? 

Mr. DAY. The Communist Party and 
the fellow travelers. 

Mr. GORE. Is that all the gentleman 
is talking about? 

Mr. DAY. Yes; that is what I am 
talking about, and I am very familiar 
with it. 

Mr. GORE. They are a very small 
minority party. If that is the’bugaboo 
that the gentleman sees, I fear his alarm 
is unfounded. 

Mr. DAY. No; it is growing in pro- 
portions. In the part of the country I 
come from it has become very serious. 
We have had a taste of it and it has 
gotten to the point now where we have 
to revise fundamental Americanism in 
order to check this growth. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What constitu- 
tional rights have been taken away from 
the gentleman or any other American 
citizen? 

Mr. DAY. From me? 

Mr. McCORMACK. From any Amer- 
ican. What constitutional rights have 
been taken away from any American? 

Mr. DAY. A great many. 
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Give us a bill of particulars. 

Mr. DAY. Well, I could do that if 
I had time. ( 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has 30 minutes. I will ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be given 20 
minutes longer if he wants to give a bill 
of particulars. 

Mr. DAY. I will be glad to do that 
when I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
ought to give his bill of particulars now. 

Mr. DAY. I do not have to do that 
now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is propagandizing, making a general 
statement. 

Mr. DAY. I will answer the gentle- 
man when I finish my remarks in detail. 

Why should these men in high places 
apologize for our American birthright? 

Mr. GORE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORE. What men in high places 
have apologized for our American birth- 
right? I would like to know that. I 
have not heard of them. 

Mr. DAY. Why do men in high places 
apologize for our American birthright 
and embrace a foreign doctrine known 
as One World? 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is asking 
the question for its innuendo and effect. 
I would like to know from him what men 
in high authority have apologized for 
their American birthright. é 

Mr. DAY. I will answer that question 
later. Please do not interrupt me again 
at this point. I will be ready for the 
gentleman as long as he wants to go. 

What has happened to our people that 
they are urged to adopt the two-flag 
system instead of honoring Old Glory? 
What has become of the Star-Spangled 
Banner? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, who is urg- 
ing us to adopt a two-flag system? Š 

Mr. DAY. I refuse to be interrupted 
at this point. 

The extent to which the breeding of 
the foreign philosophy of One World has 
grown on American soil was graphically 
brought to my attention the other day, 
when the chairman of the symbol pro- 
gram subcommittee of the Four Free- 
doms Committee, United States of Amer- 
ica division, came to my office and handed 
me a pamphlet depicting the United Na- 
tions flag of “four freedoms,” consisting 
of four red bars on a field of white. In 
this pamphlet it is stated as follows: 

Since this flag pays honor to, and repre- 
sents the flags of your country’s allies and 
friends, it is accorded all the respect due the 
individual nation’s flags. Therefore a good 
rule to follow is to respect and treat this 
flag as you would your own. 


We have only one flag in the United 
States, and this is the Stars and Stripes. 
I quote the following from the United 
States Code, 1940 edition, title 4, sec- 
tion 1: 

The flag of the United States shall be 13 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; 
and the union of the flag shall be 48 stars, 
white in a blue field, 
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Section 3 of this same title protects our 
flag from any disrespect or mutilation 
and makes it a penal offense for anyone 
in the District of Columbia to publicly 
“mutilate, defaee, defile or defy, trample 
upon, or cast contempt, either by word or 
act, upon any such flag.” 

I hereby emphatically denounce the 
two-flag system which calls for honor- 
ing of this so-called “four freedoms” flag 
on an equal basis with the Stars and 
Stripes. The display of this flag along 
with Old Glory casts contempt on our 
national emblem. We cannot have a di- 
vided allegiance. This Nation cannot 
endure half national and half interna- 
tional. As a young man sitting in the 
gallery of the United States Senate, I re- 
call the stirring words of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, spoken on August 12, 1919, 
when he said: 


I am anxious as any human being can be 
to have the United States render every pos- 
sible service to the civilization and the peace 
of mankind, but I am certain we can do it 
best by not putting ourselves in leading 
strings or subjecting our policies and our 
sovereignty to other nations. The inde- 
pendence of the United States is not only 
more. precious to ourselves but to the world 
than any single possession. Look at the 
United States today. We have made mis- 
takes in the past. We have had shortcom- 
ings. We shall make mistakes in the future 
and fall short of our own best hopes. But 
nonetheless is there any country today on 
the face of the earth which can compare 
with this in ordered liberty, In peace, and 
in the largest freedom? I feel that I can 
say this without being accused of undue 
boastfulness, for it is the simple fact, and 
in making this treaty and taking on these 
obligations all that we do is in a spirit of 
unselfishness and in a desire for the good 
of mankind. But it is well to remember 
that we are dealing with nations every one 
of which has a direct individual interest to 
serve, and there is grave danger in an un- 
shared idealism. Contrast the United States 
with any country on the face of the earth 
today and ask yourself whether the situation 
of the United States is not the best to be 
found. I will go as far as anyone in world 
service, but the first step to world service is 
the maintenance of the United States. You 
may call me selfish, if you will, conservative, 
or reactionary, or use any other harsh ad- 
jective you see fit to apply, but an Amer- 
ican I was born, an American I have re- 
mained all my life. I can never be any- 
thing else but an American, and I must 
think of the United States first, and when 
I think of the United States first in an ar- 
rangement like this I am thinking of what 
is best for the world, for if the United States 
fails the best hopes of mankind will fail with 
it. I have never had but one allegiance— 
I cannot divide it now. I have loved but 
one flag and I cannot share that devotion 
and give affection to the mongrel banner 
invented for a league, internationalism, illus- 
trated by the Bolshevik and by the men to 
whom all countries are alike provided they 
can make money out of them, is to me repul- 
sive. National I must remain, and in that 
way I like all other Americans can render 
the amplest service to the world. The United 
States is the world’s best hope, but if you 
fetter her in the interests and quarrels of 
other nations, if you tangle her in the in- 
trigues of Europe, you will destroy her power 
for good and endanger her very existence. 
Leave her to march freely through the cen- 
turies to come as in the years that have 
gone—strong, generous, and confident—she 
has nobly served mankind. Beware how you 
trifie with your marvelous inheritance, this 
great land of ordered liberty, for if we stum- 
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ble and fall freedom and civilization every- 
where will go down in ruin. 


Mr. Speaker, I am just in receipt of 
O. W.I.’s Handbook of the United States 
of America, sent to me by Elmer Davis, 
Director. He states that— 

The handbook gives a factual picture of the 
United States Government as it is, not as it 


was 10 years ago or may be 10 years from 
now. 


Under the heading of “Historic Ameri- 
can speeches and documents” we find 
the “four freedoms” and the Atlantic 
Charter but only the preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States? What 
has become of the Constitution? Are we 
justified in the conclusion that in the 
last 10 years the Constitution has become 
so outmoded that it can no longer be in- 
cluded in a list of historic American doc- 
uments? Right here we can place our 
finger on what has happened to the peo- 
ple of the United States. The New Deal 
ignores the Constitution. This hand- 
book, while omitting the Constitution of 
the United States, includes the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms.” Later 
on in this discussion I shall examine the 
last two mentioned historic speeches and 
documents to see if they are entitled to be 
included when the Constitution of the 
United States is left out. j 

What are the “four freedoms” and how 
have they stood the test of time? On 
January 6, 1941, the President in his 
message to the Congress outlined the 
“four freedoms” with the following state- 
ment: 

This is no vision of a distant millennium, 
It is a definite basis for a kind of world 
attainable in our own time and generation. 


Let us see. As outlined by the Presi- 
dent, in his own words, he thus defines 
the “four freedoms”: 


The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 


This has become entirely misleading. 
We must now add “except in Poland, Fin- 
land, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and the 
Soviet Union.” 

The President thus outlines the second 
freedom: 

The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere 
in the world. 


Subsequent events revealing the truth 
have amended this, the second freedom, 
by adding the words, “except the Soviet 
Union and those nations which worship 
other gods than the God known to our 
Christian faith.“ 

The President thus defines the third 
freedom: 

The third freedom is from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means eco- 
nomic understanding which will secure to 


every nation a healthy peacetime life for its 
inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 


If this be carried out literally, there 
would never be freedom from want in the 
United States, for we are already facing 
an indebtedness of over $300,000,000,000, 
and have reached the limit of taxation. 
Under these conditions we dare not even 
consider a world W. P. A. to be financed 
by the taxpayer of the United States. 

The President sketches the fourth free- 
dom in these words: 
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The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a 
point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against any neigh- 
bor—anywhere in the world. 


Judging by recent events and speaking 
in United States of America terms, this 
will be a difficult task, because there is 
more fear in this country at this hour 
than we have ever known before. If 
this means a world police force, possess- 
ing the only remaining armaments, 
count the United States out, because, 
under our Constitution there is no au- 
thority to place a world army or world 
navy in authority supreme over the Army 
and Navy which Congress must provide 
for the defense of our people under the 
plain provisions of the Constitution. 

The O. W. I. handbook includes the 
Atlantic Charter as one of the historic 
American speeches and documents. It, 
too, must be amended from the original 
statement issued by President Roosevelt 
and Winston Churchill after their con- 
ference at sea. The first principle enun- 
ciated by them in their own words is as 
follows: 


First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 


We now know that this must be further 
clarified by a change of position on the 
part of one Winston Churchill so that it 
would now read: “except Britain shall 
have Hong Kong, Singapore, north Africa 
and the Dutch East Indies.” 

The second principle of the Atlantic 
Charter was thus defined on that memo- 
rable day in August 1941: 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned; 


But these great Anglo-Saxon leaders 
had failed to reckon with a certain dicta- 
tor by the name of Josef Stalin. This 
second principle must now be amended 
by adding these words: “But this does 
not mean that the Soviet Union shall not 
ravish Poland, choke the life out of Fin- 
land and enslave the Baltic states of Lat- 
via, Lithuania and Estonia.” 

And what a change was to come over 
the third principle of the Atlantic Char- 
ter which these great statesmen so fer- 
vently expressed in these words: i 

Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them; 

Unkind fate has sadly altered this third 
principle. There must be appended to it 
the following: “Provided, however, That 
such states as shall be first occupied by 
the Soviet Union can bid farewell to free 
elections, especially, Hungary, the Balkan 
states and even Italy.” 

Weighing the future of the United 
States, how can any responsible Senator 
or Representative proclaim that this Na- 
tion will abide by the decision of any 
foreign council as to when the American 
people shall go to war? The American 
Constitution provides that Congress 
alone can declare war. How could any 
constitutional process require Congress 
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to declare war just because a foreign 
council says that it must? We cannot 
yield our sovereignty without overthrow- 
ing the Constitution. Is it to be done by 
ignoring the Constitution? Are we ready 
for anarchy? 

Some Senators and Representatives 
have generously stated that they would 
be willing to surrender some part of our 
sovereignty so that the mandate of the 
foreign council would be obligatory. This 
may be awfully nice of them to do this. 
The hitch is that they have no such power 
to abdicate and if they did so, they could 
be impeached. Why not be honest with 
the American people? Who covets the 
doubtful reputation of big-hearted inter- 
nationalism at the expense of their own 
American people whom they were elected 
to represent? 

There is no constitutional method or 
constitutional process by which we can 
yield our American independence or sur- 
render our national sovereignty. Neither 
can we constitutionally place any world 
army or world navy or world police force 
in supreme authority over the Army and 
Navy which under the Constitution it is 
the duty of Congress to provide for the 
defense of the American people. What 
is the use of twisting words and indulging 
in shallow phrases about international 
obligations when every honest and intel- 
ligent Senator and Representative knows 
that so long as the Constitution of the 
United States exists in its present form, 
this Nation cannot be lawfully involved 
or entangled in any manner which will 
hinder or cripple the express powers of 
the Congress set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

In the Connally resolution, adopted by 
the United States Senate, it is stated: 

That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades-in- arms in securing a just and hon- 
orable peace. 

That the United States acting through its 
constitutional processes, join with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 


The great danger to the Republic in 
this sort of involvement is that it keeps 
the American people from getting down 
to the practical business of looking after 
our own problems; The conception out- 
lined is probably no more than the tra- 
ditional cooperation of the United States 
to secure peace and advance the cause 

_of humanity. Our history is replete 
with such instances. Under the Ameri- 
can Constitution no real loss of sov- 
ereignty is possible. The inclusion of the 
words “constitutional processes” brings 
in the good old Constitution and the 
American people and takes out the Roose- 
velt-Willkie One World. I repeat, the 
danger lies in the fact that this sort of 
international preoccupation will keep us 
from doing our duty in solving the vital 
problems facing us on the home front 
after the war is over. We have a very 
serious class conflict well on the way and 
millions will soon be crying for good jobs. 
It would be foolish to spend too much 
time with One World talk. 

The latest development has clarified 
the situation still more. We have wit- 
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nessed the Stalin invitation to Father 


Orlemanski, a Communist fellow travel- 


er, and the righteous indignation of 
Americans of Polish descent. We dare 
not even contemplate further divisions 
of this sort among our people by the 
intrusion of issues that should never be 
thrust into our midst. We must keep 
our minds free to solve America’s vital 
problems that threaten our existence as 
a Nation of free people. 

We cannot tolerate a divided alle- 
giance to keep us from this task. Our 
cooperation with other nations must be 
limited by this fact. At all costs, we 
must preserve American independence 
and the sovereignty of the United States, 
To make this doubly certain and to pre- 
vent temptation seizing those who ought 
to know better, I am offering an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States in the following words: 

Section 1. Neither the President nor the 
Congress shall have power to surrender the 
independence of the United States, nor any 
part of their sovereignty. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


The United States has never failed to 
cooperate with other nations to obtain 
peace and to advance the cause of hu- 
manity anywhere in the world. I ap- 
preciate the apprehension and the anxi- 
ety of those who fear World War No. 3. 
To my mind the surest way to become 
involved in World War No. 3 is to weaken 
the devotion which is owed by every 
American citizen to the Constitution of 
the United States and our beloved Re- 
public. This allegiance has already been 
weakened to a dangerous point. If our 
responsible leaders further weaken this 
devotion and allegiance by dubious in- 
ternationalistic twistings of the Consti- 
tution, the future indignation of the peo- 
ple will be visited upon them and it will 
be most emphatic. 

I have lived many years in this great 
Republic and came to Washington as a 
boy of 14, upon the Inaugural Special 
from Canton, Ohio, with the newly 
elected President McKinley. My father 
was his Secretary of State during the 
Spanish-American War and I have 
seen men and women appear upon the 
national scene in one administration and 
another for a period of over 40 years. 
My father was appointed Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and I served 
as confidential secretary to Chief Jus- 
tice Melville Weston Fuller, appointed 
by Grover Cleveland, I yield to no man 
in my devotion to and understanding of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
It has been a part of my fiber every day 
of my life and will so continue until the 
end. 

With all due respect to those who 
favor international entanglements and 
the diluting of our American independ- 
ence, I want to say to you, go slow, you 
are trifling with the only bond of alle- 
giance that holds the diverse people of 
America together. We are already fac- 
ing serious class conflict. And there are 
foreign philosophies extant among our 
people. Today, they are still all Ameri- 
cans, 
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What would it profit us to haul down 
the Stars and Stripes and run up the 
flag of the “four freedoms” if it kills hope 
in the breast of the Americans of today 
and tomorrow, who will come to visit the 
Capital? How can you ever explain to 
them what has become of the Stars and 
Stripes, when you take them to Mount 
Vernon, Monticello, or Arlington? Who 
would have the nerve to walk through 
Statuary Hall and look upon the faces 
of the great Americans who stand there 
in their silent presence? Who could 
ever again ascend the Washington Mon- 
ument or visit the beautiful memorials to 
the immortal Lincoln and Jefferson? 

Let it never be said that the Members 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress did this 
to America, Let us be faithful to the 
words of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
when he said: 

I have never had but one allegiance—I can- 
not divide it now. I have loved but one 
flag and I cannot share that deyotion and 
give affection to the mongrel banner invented 
for a league. 


Today the temple stands, Crowds are 
milling about, false and foreign sounding 
words are heard in the market place. 
Where is the faith? Men are waiting 
for leadership, for a rallying point. It 
is here—under the banner of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
less there are other special orders, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
are other special orders but the Chair 
will submit the request. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was rather interested to see if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Day] was going 
to comply with the statement he made 
that he would give a bill of particulars 
as to what constitutional rights have 
been taken away from any person and 
also answer the question which the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who 
is now in the chair, asked him. Iam very 
sorry that the gentleman from Illinois 
has made some portions of the speech 
which he has just delivered. In connec- 
tion with the future conduct of our 
country after this war is over, he is en- 
titled to his opinion the same as anyone 
else, and even where he and I might dis- 
agree, I respect his views in disagreement 
the same as I respect any other person’s 
views. But outside of that, the import of 
the gentleman’s speech, or the result of 
it, is to tend to bring about misunder- 
standing and division among our people. 
Our country is at war and when a nation 
is at war, its obligation is to do all ,the 
things necessary to preserve it. We are 
faced with the law of self-preservation, 
politely speaking, and in the plain lan- 
guage of the day, we are faced with the 
law of the jungle, and nations, like in- 
dividuals, when faced with the law of the 
jungle or the law of self-preservation, 
must respond to the exigencies and ne- 
cessities of the dangers that confront 
them, and in the case of a nation, of the 
era that confronts them. 
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Mr, DAY. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him at this point? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, go ahead, 
yes. 

Mr. DAY. When you say we are living 
under the law of the jungle, does that 
mean the law of the Constitution has 
been abandoned? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did I say that? 

Mr. DAY. That is the way I inter- 
preted it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That just shows 
how much the gentleman followed what 
I said. It just shows how irresponsible 
the gentleman’s reasoning is. I said we 
ar: responding to the law of the jungle. 
I did not say we are living under the law 
of the jungle. 

Mr. DAY. Well, perhaps that ac- 
counts for some of these departures, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The thing about 
the gentleman from Illinois is that he 
was wrong before Pearl Harbor and 
never had the courage to admit he was 
wrong and never got on the right premise 
since. I have no argument with a man 
who honestly disagrees and then gets 
back on the right course, but the gentle- 
man, since our country entered the war, 
has never changed his course of conduct. 
My remarks are confined to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I want no other 
Members of the House to think, even 
remotely, that my remarks have any ap- 
plication to them. The gentleman says, 
“As one man against the Republican 
Party.” Why, gentlemen, that is the 
argument of a dictator. That is the ar- 
gument of one who has a dictatorial 
state of mind. I am not going to call 
names—‘“Hitlerites’—and all of that. 
The gentleman overlooks the fact that 
the majority of the American people 
voted for President Roosevelt and who- 
ever is the next President 

Mr. DAY. Are you in favor of a fourth 
term? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, is that not 
a brilliant. contribution? 

Mr. DAY. Will you answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Whoever is the 
next President, and I will answer your 
question in a moment, the gentleman is 
not going to divert me—whoever is the 
next President has to receive a majority 
of the votes of the American people who 
vote next fall.- Now in answer to the 
gentleman’s question let me say this, and 
I say it with all due respect to those who 
disagree, and I say it impersonally, that 
in my opinion the man best qualified to 
lead our country during the trying days 
ahead, to more quickly bring about the 
winning of the war and the winning of 
the peace, is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
That answers your question. You 
brought it in. I never intended to bring 
it up. You brought it up. 

Mr. DAY. That clarifies that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; it clarifies 
your mind, I hope. 

Now the gentleman says, “I am an 
American.” Does the gentleman mean 
to imply by that that nobody else in the 
United States is an American but the 
gentleman from Illinois? The gentle- 
man from Illinois has made some rather 
rash statements, not only today but in 
the past. He talks about owing alle- 
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giance to one flag. Does the gentleman 


think anybody else does not owe alle- 


glance to the same flag? He talks about 
his dear father, who was a great man. 
We have to stand on our own feet. I 
cannot stand on the reputation of my 
forebears. I have to stand on what I 
have made of myself. 

Mr. DAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
brought his father’s namein. I respect 
his father. 

Mr. DAY. Will the gentteman yield? 
I stand here 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no; I do not 
yield for a speech. Do you want to ask 
a question? A 

Mr. DAY. Wel, you referred to my 
comments about my father. I want to 
say something 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not yield for 
that. 

Mr. DAY. I stand here—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not yield for 
that. 

Mr. DAY. I did not think you would. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I respect the gen- 
tleman’s father, but I do not rely upon 
my forebears to try to strengthen my 
position. I do not rely upon my fore- 
bears to try and strengthen a weak po- 
sition that I have adopted. 

Mr. DAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..McCORMACK. No. There is no 
use yielding to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, because he makes no contribution. 
Now, on the question of nationalism, he 
has a right to be a nationalist. I do not 
know what a nationalist is. And what 
is more, I do not know what internation- 
alism is, whatever the gentleman has in 
mind. But one thing is certain, if I am 
to infer. correctly from what the gentle- 
man from Illinois says, he wants nothing 
done after this war is over to try and save 
the next generation of youth, most of 
whom are unborn today, from undergo- 
ing the horrors and rigors and destruc- 
tiveness of modern warfare. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I have no hesi- 
tancy in expressing the opinion that if 
we had visionary and courageous leader- 
ship a little over 20 years.ago, the young 
men who are wearing the uniform today 
would be living a normal, peaceful life. 
I served in the last war. Two brothers 
served in the last war. Four and a half 
million others did. Eleven million are in 
this war. Ninety-five percent of the 
youth wearing the uniform today were 
not born on Armistice Day 1918. Oh, yes; 
they talked about the loss of sovereignty 
and our markets being flooded by prod- 
ucts. of cheap labor, and they discussed 
everything, but they failed to discuss one 
thing. What about the next generation? 
I see the children of today. Twenty or 
twenty-five years pass and they are 
grown up. They are our own flesh and 
blood. Twenty-odd years ago we fought 
in a war to end wars. Then when Wood- 
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row Wilson said unless something was 
done there would be another war, the 
people did not believe in him and in what 
he said. Twenty years have passed and 
we are in another war. Ninety-five per- 
cent of these youngsters wearing the uni- 
form were not born on Armistice Day 
1918. Unless something is done, unless 
the United States takes its position as a 
leader among the nations of the world 
in a cooperative effort, based upon na- 
tional interest and in response to the 
moral law to do something to try to 
avert a future war, 20 or 25 or 30 years 
from now the next generation will be 
engaged in another global war. Is it 
wrong for some of us to try to stop that? 
I respect the gentleman’s views if he 
thinks that is wrong. 

The gentleman has a right to enter- 
tain his views, but if some of us enter- 
tain different views, I do not think the 
gentleman has any right to characterize 
such persons by calling them names. I 
respect the gentleman's views in dis- 
agreement. But all I know is that in my 
time we have had two world wars, and 
that mankind is on a journey of war. 
Unless something is done by men and 
women of reason and good will to try to 
stop that journey of war, the next gen- 
eration, yet unborn—only tomorrow as 
far as generations are concerned—will 
be wearing the uniform, engaged in an- 
other war, and they will be the children 
of girls and boys of today, grandchildren 
of mothers and fathers who have young 
men wearing the uniform in this war. 

The gentleman speaks about interna- 
tionalism. I do not call that internation- 
alism. Nobody loves America better than 
Ido. Ido not think I have a monopoly 
on that love. I think a hundred and 
thirty-three million other Americans, a 
vast majority of them, love America. 
Just because some people do not agree 
with me, I do not believe in calling them 
names. They are good Americans, the 
same as I am. Nobody imptigns the 
patriotism of the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Day]. I will defend the gen- 
tleman against anyone who undertook 
to impugn his patriotism. But I cer- 
tainly challenge his judgment, because 
I know this much, that if before Pearl 
Harbor his judgment had prevailed in 
this body and in the Congress of the 
United States, when Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened we would have had to beg for 
peace, and the probabilities are there 
would have been no United States of. 
America today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, it is true that 
Iam the son of a very distinguished sire, 
I have referred to my father here today 
because of the affection that I bear for 
him, and because I am proud to be his 
son. But, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] speaks 
about standing on your own feet, may I 
recall to him that I represent in this 
body, as Congressman at Large, the great 
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State of Illinois, with approximately 
8,000,000 people; that I have been nom- 
inated by the Republican Party in 4 con- 
secutive State-wide campaigns. I have 
been twice elected to this body, and only 
or. last April, I won the nomination by 
my largest plurality, over 250,000 more 
than my opponent. 

Maybe I do not stand on my own feet, 
but if you do not call that feet, what do 
you call it? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous -consent to extend my re- 
marks on two different subjects and to 
include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


THE T. V. A. AND THE PUBLIC 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few weeks, like other Members of 
the House from every section of the 
country, I have listened with the keen- 
est interest to the speeches of those 
Members here who represent the great 
region served by T. V. A. 

It is a stirring experience to hear the 
catalog of benefits the people have en- 
joyed because the resources of their 
river and their valley have been de- 
veloped by the T. V. A. No believer in 
true democratic principles could stand 
unmoved before the demonstration of 
the way in which the management of 
T. V. A. has won the people's full sup- 
port. All the people are fighting today 
to protect the T. V. A. from attack. It 
is proof enough for me that this great 
Government program is really meeting 
the people's needs. It proves that T. V. 
A. is doing the basic job with which it 
was entrusted by the Congress. 

This is rio time to forget the funda- 
mental purpose T. V. A. was created by 
the Congress to accomplish. All its au- 
thorized activities had a single objective. 
They were to benefit the people. The 
building of the great multipurpose dams 
which now control the Tennessee was a 
spectacular engineering undertaking, 
but this demonstration of technical bril- 
liance was not an end in itself. The 
large investment of public funds was au- 
thorized in order that the well-being 
of the people should be advanced. In 
the same way, the power system created 
as one function of this great program 
of unified development was not estab- 
lished just to show that great dams could 
be designed and operated to serve three 
purposes together, although that is an 
exceedingly important demonstration at 
this moment and the doubting Thomases 
have been proved in error. } 

They said that floods could never be 
controlled by multipurpose structures 
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which at the same time would create a 
channel for navigation and provide 
great quantities of power for the people, 
That is what they said a few years ago. 
But the valley of the Tennessee in a year 
of heavy rainfall is entirely safe today, 
while floods sweep down through other 
valleys. And at the same time trans- 
mission lines crisscross the countryside 
carrying power from the force of the 
water the dams hold back. In this river 
valley the people are safe today. As 
other river valleys are made safe for 
men to live in, this pioneering experience 
on the Tennessee will be immensely val- 
uable. But the T. V. A. plan of river 
control was not established just to make 
that point. 

The power system of T. V. A. was not 
established simply to prove that a great 
public operation could be successful; that 
men working for their Government could 
be just as efficient, just as resourceful, 
and as able as the best men employed 
by the most efficient private enterprises; 
or to prove that a public system could 
be both self-supporting and self-liqui- 
dating. I do not mean to underestimate 
the importance of the demonstration 
T. V. A. has given on that point either. 
It is immensely heartening to learn in 
detail how successful, in the ordinary 
business sense, this public enterprise has 
been. By all such standards T. V. A. is 
a success; but the final test is whether 
all these triumphs of managers and tech- 
nicians have met the needs of the peo- 
ple. That they have, abundantly, is the 
greatest demonstration of all the works 
of T. V. A. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I want to say to 
the gentleman from Washington that it 
certainly is very heartening to us Rep- 
resentatives from the Tennessee Valley 
to see a gentleman whose district I be- 
lieve is farthest from the Tennessee 
Valley of any in the United States rise 
on the floor of the House and speak on 
behalf of this great project in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. It certainly shows that 
Members from all parts of the United 


States appreciate the work the Tennessee 


Valley Authority has-done in the war 
effort and the contribution it is making 
to our national economy. 

I have had the privilege of knowing 
ever since the gentleman has been here 
of his great interest in public power pro- 
grams of this kind because I have visited 
with the gentleman in his home State of 
Washington and have seen Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville. I know the interest of 
the gentleman and of the people who live 
in his district and in his State in this 
kind of project and of the interest they 
have in Washington in seeing T. V. A. 
successful because it has a direct bearing 
on the success and the future develop- 
ment of similar projects in the gentle- 
man’s own State. 

I know I speak for the other Repre- 
sentatives from the valley in expressing 
appreciation for the great interest the 
gentleman has in the T. V. A. and in 
defeating these amendments which 
would hamstring and curtail its opera- 
tions. 
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Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Ihave 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the distinguished gentleman from Wash- 
ington but I have been wondering just 
what if anything this had to do with his 
district. 

I compliment the gentleman for look- 
ing at many of these questions not from 
a State’s point of view, although he has 
had plenty of experience with public 
power in Washington, but looking at fac- 
tors such as T. V. A. from the viewpoint 
of national need. I think we owe the 
gentleman a good deal of thanks for tak- 
ing the trouble to make this contribu- 
tion this afternoon on the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore). : 

Mr. GORE. I cannot refrain from 
likewise expressing my appreciation for 
the gentleman’s effort and his broad- 
minded viewpoint. I should like to say 
to the gentleman from Montana that the 
residents of the State of Washington and 
of every State have a direct interest in 
the outcome of this question, because the 
people as a whole have invested approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 in the T. V. A. It 
is a great going business owned by the 
people of the Nation. The question in- 
volved now is the question of efficient 
operation, continued efficient operation. 
With continued efficient operation the 
T. V. A. will pay back to the people of 
the United States that which they have 
invested and in addition bring about 
great national benefit. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I want 
to concur with what the gentleman from 
Tennessee has already said, but the point 
I was trying to get over was that the gen- 
tleman from Washington was really do- 
ing a statesmanlike thing in discussing 
something which did not apply to his dis- 
trict. 

Mr. GORE. As he has consistently 
done since he has been a Member of this 
body. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. That is 
true. I know as far as the T. V. A. is con- 
cerned the people of the entire country 
pay for it and the people of the entire 
country are going to get benefit out of it. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Montana. I believe that all of 
us are trying to be less provincial on eco- 
nomic matters. I realize that the future 
of T. V. A. is very vital to my country, 
because we have, as I say, two large 
hydroelectric power projects, one at 
Bonneville and one at Grand Coulee, and 
in my opinion anything that jeopardizes 
T. V. A. will eventually jeopardize the 
great power projects in the Pacific North- 
west to which I shall refer a little later. 


Mr, 
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Everyone of us has a responsibility to 
know just how this has happened. It 
did not happen by magic. This out- 
pouring of public protest against cer- 
tain proposals which would change the 
T. V. A. would never have occurred un- 
less the people knew the answer. The 
people of the Valley know what the 
McKellar amendments would do. They 
would deprive the T. V. A. of the essen- 
tial tools which permit its power opera- 
tions to be used as an instrument for 
their benefit. They would destroy 
T. V. A’s managerial efficiency. Their 
adoption would make operating condi- 
tions impossible. They threaten repay- 
ment to the taxpayers of the public in- 
vestment. Those results have never been 
disputed by any responsible person. But 
I prefer to put the issue in different 
terms. The adoption of the McKellar 
amendments would prevent the T. V. A. 
from meeting the needs of all the people 
in the operation of this public power 
system. 

No wonder this struggle has attracted 
Nation-wide attention. This is not a 
question of the wisdom of public versus 
private power developments. For this 
area that issue was settled by the people 
years ago through their representatives 
in Congress, in State and local legislative 
bodies. This is not just a technical ques- 
tion of financing. You do not find busi- 
nessmen and farmers and labor groups 
excited about the details of keeping 
books, accounting for funds, or the diffi- 
culties of preparing estimates of power 
expenditures in advance. You do not 
find editorials from coast to coast in 
financial papers and religious journals 
unless the issue is deeper than a method 
of financing. People do not go all out 
for a revolving fund unless that revolv- 
ing fund is a symbol of something funda- 
mental. The country is not fooled. They 
know that if the McKellar amendments 
were adopted, the ultimate purpose of the 
T. V. A. power system would be jeopard- 
ized. There would be an ever-present 
danger that it would no longer serve the 
needs of all the people, that some day it 
might be run to benefit a special group. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THomason of Texas). Does the gentle- 
man from Washington yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to my good 
friend from Tennessee, ; 

Mr. PRIEST. I cannot let this hour go 
by without joining my other colleagues 
from Tennessee in expressing my appre- 
ciation for the very fine logical argument 
being made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Washington. I think the 
summation he is just now giving and 
perhaps will continue to give to some de- 
gree of the evil effects of these amend- 
ments, if adopted, is one of the finest I 
have heard, and I certainly appreciate 
the manner in which the gentleman is 
bringing it to the attention of the House. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I have a particular interest in this 
_ question beyond the interest of every 
citizen to see an honest and efficient gov- 
errmental agency continued. I have an 
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interest beyond the interest of every 
Member of Congress to see that policies 
adopted by the Congress are executed 
faithfully, and that the money invested 
in this great enterprise by the taxpayers 
who are our constituents is ultimately 
paid back. I want to be counted with 
Members from the T. V. A. area because 
some day the welfare of the people of my 
district may be threatened just as the 
well-being of the people of the Southeast 
is in danger today. 

I have the honor to represent a district 
in an area which will some day be served 
by power generated at great dams con- 
structed by public funds like the dams in 
the Tennessee Valley. Today almost all 
the power from Grand Coulee and Bon- 
neville Dams is going into war produc- 
tion. The problems of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the marketing 
agency for power from both these struc- 
tures, are not like the problems of T. V. 
A. The supply of power which they de- 
liver is almost entirely hydro-generated. 
Our part of the country is rich in this 
respect, Over 30 percent of all the po- 
tential water power in the Nation is in 
the great Northwest. The technical 
problems of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration are therefore not the same 
as the problems facing the T. V. A., where 
hydro and steam plants are operated to- 
gether as one system. And, at the pres- 
ent time, our public power system is not 
a system in the same sense as T. V. A. 
Power from Bonneville and Coulee is not 
the sole source of supply for a given area. 
The people are not wholly dependent on 
decisions with respect to its disposal for 
this necessity of modern life as they are 
in T. V. A. 

Some day the power created by the 
dams on our Northwest rivers will be 
available for peacetime uses. Today al- 
most every kilowatt of energy from 
Grand Coulee and from Bonneville is 
waging war. Without that power our 
victory would be tragically postponed. 
The war record of those dams is adequate 
rebuke to the captious critics who once 
fought their building and attacked it as 
a visionary and useless waste of pub- 
lic moneys. Those dams are saving de- 
mocracy for the people now. But I am 
looking forward to the day when the 
power they generate will enrich the peo- 
ple’s lives in peace. Our problems will 
not be precisely the same as those of 
T. V. A. even then. The climate is dif- 
ferent; agriculture and industry are not 
the same as in the Tennessee Valley. 
Power costs and rates and uses will not 
be identical. But the basic problem pre- 
sented by the pending amendments will 
be the same, and in one respect the ad- 
ministration of these public power sys- 
tems must be alike. Both must be oper- 
ated for the benefit of all the people. 
They must earn their support. If after 
11 years of peacetime operation our 
western system has done the job for the 
people living there that the T. V. A. has 
done for the people in the valley of the 
Tennessee, I shall be content. 

I agree with the analysis my friend, 
the gentleman from the Third District 
of Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], presented 
in his remarks the other day. He sug- 
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gested that the reason the people had 
benefited so greatly from the T. V. A. was 
because the line between political and 
managerial responsibility was so clearly 
marked and had been so scrupulously re- 
garded by the Congress and by the man- 
agement of T. V. A. Put in another way, 
it might be said because the relationship 
between the responsibilities of politicians 
and of experts had been so clearly de- 
fined in theory and observed in practice. 
Today the fortunes of the world are 
in the hands of the experts. They are 
the ones who plan our houses, process 
our food, move us from place to place, 
and work toward the end that men can 
live in comfort and freedom from disease. 
Their decisions have changed and will 
change the lives of millions of people. 
Politicians, or statesmen, if that word 
has a better sound, can lay down national 
policies. But experts have got to carry 
them out. In this modern world there 
is no graver problem than the one of find- 
ing ways through which the politicians 
and the experts can work in harmony to 
serve the people. The decisions of the 
scientists, the engineers, all kinds of 
specialists, including specialists in man- 
agement, will determine if the policies we 
set out really meet the people’s needs. 
Too many experts practice their ex- 
pertness with the sole objective of in- 
creasing the profits of a single private 
enterprise. They are not concerned 
about the people. Too many experts in 
government whose talents are meant to 
be devoted to the people as a whole fail 
because they practice their expertness to 
accomplish what they think the people 
need, without much knowledge of what 
the actual needs may be. That is why 
some public programs fail to reach their 
ultimate objective after the politicians 
have decided policies in the public in- 
terest. Too many times the experts fail 
to make the benefits of such policy de- 
cisions really count for all the people. 
Then the people appeal to the politicians. 
And we try to decide technical questions 
on this floor, to settle here the differences 
between the people and the experts. 
There are no differences between them 
in the Tennessee Valley. There the peo- 
ple and the experts stand united. And 
with one conspicuous exception, the poli- 
ticians are standing with them. I want 
that formula preserved and extended. 
The men who established the T. V. A., 
who set up the statute, were Members of 
the Congress. We call them politicians. 
The men who build the dams and oper- 
ate this power system are experts. The 
men who fix the rates, who determine 
costs and conditions of service—they are 
experts, too. The responsible manage- 
ment coordinating all these special skills 
is a board of experts in that field. Their 
expertness has met the people’s needs 
and has been devoted to the people’s 
benefit. They have carried out the pub- 
lic policies adopted by the Congress. 
They have the people’s support. I am 
deeply impressed by it. It seems to be 
almost unanimous. I get a little weary 
of hearing pleas on behalf of groups—of 
being told the businessmen. the farmers, 
the workingmen are in favor of this or 
that, as though they were separate in- 
stitutions, their problems and futures 
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entirely independent of each other. I 
am considerably refreshed to hear from 
the people as a whole, and to know from 
my mail that there is one area and one 
Federal program which has united sup- 
port because all the people have had a 
share in the benefit. 

I want that same record and that same 
support for the public power system 
which will someday be established in my 
own area. When the permanent statute 
creating our system is adopted I want the 
line between political and managerial de- 
cisions to be just as clearly defined and 
just as faithfully adhered to as it is in 
the T. V. A. Politics must keep out of 
management and management must 
keep out of politics. And both must work 
together for the people. 

It is preposterous that such a policy 
adopted by Congress so long ago should 
be in danger today after 11 years of ex- 
perience and such a record as T. V. A.’s. 
It is ridiculous to propose that responsi- 
bility for every detail of management in 
the operation of this power system should 
be shifted from the region concerned to 
Washington. It requires a point of view 
beyond my comprehension to propose 
that the competent technicians employed 
by T. V. A. should be relieved of full re- 
sponsibility for power management, that 
the Congress should take over the details 
of operation, and that the experts should 
try to become politicians themselves in 
order to hold their jobs. T. V. A. could 
never meet the changing needs of the 
people under such a system. 

So of course I am opposed to these 
vicious McKellar amendments, riders to 
the appropriation bill. The experts and 
technicians who administer T. V. A. 
should be chosen for their technical skill, 
not their loyalty to a political leader. 
The Members from the area concerned 
have made their position clear. They are 
against the amendments. They are for 
T. V. A. They stand with their people, 
and that is where I stand. They are op- 
posed, as I am opposed, to the amend- 
ment which would deny to T. V. A. the 
use of its receipts for the expenses of its 
business operations as the basic act 
provides. 

The people’s representatives in Con- 
gress want the flexibility of the present 
system retained, not because of any ab- 
stract theory, but because they know how 
it works. They want an honest, efficient 
administration of a business enterprise, 
but I want to emphasize that the point 
at issue is bigger than that. A business- 
like administration of a public enterprise 
is not an end in itself any more than is 
the building of a dam or a transmission 
line. They have a common purpose. 
They are instruments to serve the people. 
Unless they meet that test, they are 
wasteful and extravagant, no matter 
what the books of account disclose. 

It is because T. V. A. has served the 
people that the people support it. When 
the management of a Government 
agency, the experts, the Members of this 
House who represent the region of its 
operation, and the people who are imme- 
diately affected stand united together, 
that is an invincible combination. The 
McKellar amendments will be defeated. 
There is no doubt aboutit. This is a peo- 
ple’s Government, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROLPH} is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE OMNIBUS VETERANS’ BILL 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, on May 4 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion told the House that the omnibus 
veterans’ bill would be taken up this 
week, probably Thursday. The people of 
San Francisco have always been vitally 
interested in providing for the veterans. 
Our community is particularly close to 
the war; San Francisco is the center of 
all activities in the Pacific theater. From 
our harbor go forth battleships, cruisers, 
and naval craft of every description, 
seeking the enemy in battle. Returning 
to our shores, these same ships are re- 
paired, reconditioned, and refitted in 
San Francisco yards. The cruiser San 
Francisco itself, after her memorable 
battle in the South Pacific, proudly re- 
turned to our city for repairs, and this 
famous fighting ship is again in service, 
Admiral Callaghan, of San Francisco, 
who was in charge of this ship, paid the 
supreme sacrifice while standing on her 
bridge. His feat adds luster to the long 
list of American naval heroes. 

California was admitted to the Union 
on September 9, 1850—less than a hun- 
dred years ago. Since that time the 
Golden State has played an impressive 
role in every war. During the War be- 
tween the States it was gold, mined in 
California, which kept solvent the credit 
of the Federal Government. During the 
Spanish-American War in 1898, San 
Francisco was the port of embarkation 
for all men and supplies bound for Ma- 
nila and the Philippines, San Francisco 
shipbuilders built the mighty cruiser 
Olympia, flagship of Admiral Dewey 
when he entered Manila Bay; they also 
built the Oregon, which rounded Cape 
Horn to join Admirals Sampson and 
Schley in destroying the Spanish Fleet 
off the coast of Cuba. Californians have 
covered themselves with distinction on 
every battlefield and in every engage- 
ment. No community is more war- 
conscious at the present time than my 
home city of San Francisco, Every man, 
woman, and child is doing his or her ut- 
most to further the war effort, and is 
giving of himself or herself unstintingly 
and unhesitatingly, and all San Francis- 
cans desire that the returning veterans 
receive fair treatment. 

Recent figures from the War Depart- 
ment give the totals of the men and 
women of California in the Army as of 
December 1943 as follows: 

Male 
Total Army personnel as of 

the end of December 

11 T 407, 000 
Total number Army per- 

sonnel acquired from 

November 1940 through 

Dec. 31, 1948. 438,500 7, 543 


e 80, 628 2. 074 


Let me repeat the total number who 
have been discharged: 80,628 men and 
2,074 women. It is therefore essential 
that current legislation be enacted with- 
out delay. 


Female 


5, 530 
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Since entering Congress, it has been 
my privilege to support every measure 
introduced in behalf of veterans. I am 
supporting the present G. I. bill. This 
omnibus bill will give guaranteed loans, 
education, and other benefits to serv- 
icemen; servicewomen will share the 
same as the men. Special attention will 
be given to finding suitable jobs for men 
and women, and an endeavor will be 
made to see that they are located in 
positions for which they are best 
equipped. Those unable to find jobs will 
get a readjustment allowance. Un- 
questionably, many openings and many 
opportunities will develop, because when 
the Nation returns to a peacetime econ- 
omy from the present wartime economy, 
there will be a tremendous need for men 
and women, and this demand will last 
for years after the war. Loans will be 
guaranteed up to a certain amount to 
buy a home, a farm, or to start a busi- 
ness. Under present proposal, the in- 
terest on guaranteed amounts will be 
paid the first year. These loans will be 
processed through local agencies. The 
loans will be secured by the property, 
and the Government will be subrogated 
for the amounts guaranteed. While it 
is proposed that other lenders will have 
a claim on the property prior to the 


_Government, it is the intention of the 


Congress that the Government approve 
the loans so that the veterans will not be 
imposed upon. As an outcome of this 
legislation, demand for small farms will 
probably increase. The demand for 
small homes should be tremendous, be- 
cause many single men, upon retiring 
from the service, will marry and will re- 
quire not only homes but furnishings 
and equipment that go with a home. 
Unquestionably, many schools will be re- 
quired, because it is expected that the 
birth rate will increase after the war 
when men and women settle down. 
Schooling propositions are also provided 
for in the bill. A telegram received by 
me this morning from Donald S. Tresid- 
der, president of Stanford University, 
reads: 

Respectfully urge that you do everything 
within your power to effect amendment of 
omnibus bill retraining of returning serv- 
icemen to make certain that selection of in- 
stitutions and other matters logically re- 
lating to local administration is vested in 
State agencies existing or to be created. 


In this connection I understand the 
Barden bill (H.R. 3846), which provides 
for State advisory committees, State 
selection of institutions, administration 
through State educational agencies, 
State counseling services for returning 
veterans, and the use of existing educa- 
tional agencies and institutions, was 
considered but not approved by the dis-. 
tinguished Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. The Barden bill 
provides that existing facilities will be 
used under the direction of the several 
States. The World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee assert that the educational pro- 
visions of the omnibus bill include all of 
the good points of the Barden bill. 
Furthermore, in addition thereto, the 
G. I. bill eliminates any new or old Gov- 
ernment bureau which might be called 
upon to control veterans by placing the 
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supervision of this program under the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Schools and colleges throughout the 
country may expect a real educational 
boom. Expanded hospitalization should 
be provided for wounded or ailing vet- 
erans. The omnibus bill is quite compre- 
hensive. The indications are that addi- 
tional legislation may be necessary from 
year to year to give more complete 
hospital and health service to veterans 
and their families. 

Sooner or later the Congress will be 
called upon to determine whether an 
adjusted-service pay act for those serv- 
ing in World War No. 2 should be 
enacted. Several bills of this nature are 
already pending before the House and 
the Senate, calling for varying amounts 
and varying procedures as to payment. 

It is time the House should set up a 
special committee which shall devote its 
time to the full consideration as to 
whether an adjusted-service pay act 
should be enacted and, if so, the amounts 
which should be paid and the manner in 
which the payments shall be made. Un- 
less the House proceeds in an orderly 
fashion to make a study of this nature it 
is not unlikely that this or a subsequent 
Congress may be stampeded into passing 
a bill which would not be equitable either 
to the servicemen or to the Nation. 

There is considerable feeling among 
the servicemen, their families, and friends 
that the servicemen are the ones making 
the greatest sacrifice in the war effort; 
by reason of their military or naval serv- 
ice they are denied the opportunity of 
earning high rates of pay in war industry. 
The thought is being expressed that one 
way to equalize this matter would be for 
the Congress to enact an adjusted-service 
pay act granting a credit of a certain sum 
of money for each day of service which 
the serviceman has rendered in either the 
Army or Navy as an offset to what he 
might have earned had he remained in 
civilian life and been employed in war 
industry. The entire matter is deserving 
of special study and consideration by a 
committee of the House. 

Iam therefore introducing a resolution 
to provide that a special committee be set 
up to study adequate compensation for 
men and women when they are dis- 
charged from the service. In the mean- 
time, let us pass the G. I. omnibus bill 
so as to be fair to G. I. Joe and G. I. Jane. 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent months we have all noted an in- 
creasing flow of speeches, articles, and 
resolutions, the principal tenor of which 
has been to imply that “freedom of en- 
terprise“ is being denied to the American 
businessman because of too much al- 
leged interference by the Government 
in the private affairs of business. 

It has been my personal observation 
that the majority of these speeches and 
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other expressions along this line have 
been couched in very general language, 
to say the least. 

In my capacity as chairman of the 
House Committee on Small Business I 
have had occasion to talk or correspond 
with a number of persons who appar- 
ently hold the above view as to too much 
alleged governmental interference in the 
affairs of business. I am frank to state 
that, except in certain minor instances, 
I have encountered very few of these 
complainants who were in a position to 
support their general charge with con- 
crete examples which would stand up 
under close examination. 

Without exception these persons have 
been quick to admit that it is the duty of 
the Government to devise and adminis- 
ter measures designed to prevent infla- 
tion, to collect the taxes necessary to war 
and other types of financing, to exercise 
close supervision and direction over the 
flow of critical materials so that war and 
the most essential civilian needs shall be 
served first, to direct the flow of man- 
power to both the war industries and the 
armed services, and, at the same time, 
to do all of these things with an eye on 
the national needs of the future so that 
we may enter the post-war period in as 
healthy an economic state as it is pos- 
sible to attain. 

The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness was established for the sole purpose 
of investigating the problems of small 
business during wartime and examining 
all charges from responsible parties 
which alleged that insufficient consider- 
ation of the rights of small business was 
being afforded to it by the Government. 
In addition, the committee was later in- 
structed to investigate the need of a 
sound program for the solution of the 
post-war problems of small business. 

FORUM FOR COMPLAINANTS 


The committee has taken cognizance 
of this tendency on the part of certain 
individuals and organizations to give 
voice to their fear that there is too much 
interference by Government in the affairs 
of business and feels that the attention 
of both the public and the Congress 
should once again be called to the forum 
which is afforded to these complainants 
through the medium of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. 

A resolution has just been passed by 
the committee to which no member of 
the committee dissented. This resolu- 
tion not only reaffirms the position of 
the committee and cites its instructions 
from the House but also solicits the ap- 
pearance before the committee of any 
responsible persons who feel they have 
just cause for asserting that there now 
exists too much governmental interfer- 
ence with business during wartime. 

CONTROLS SHOULD BE TAKEN OFF SOON AS 

POSSIBLE 


I personally know of no Member of the 
Congress who desires to see a continua- 
tion during peacetime of the majority of 
the governmental controls which, of ne- 
cessity, have been imposed upon us all 
during wartime. I feel that the great 
majority of our businessmen who have 
studied the problems of Government 
know why these controls were imposed 
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and feel that only through them could 
we attain quick victory and return to 
peace with the Nation and its individual 
citizens in a robust and healthy economic 
condition. 

BANNER OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


To my way of thinking, many of these 
persons who cloak their criticisms of this 
sort under the banner of free enterprise 
are doing so with their tongues in their 
cheeks and, if true to their own beliefs, 
would admit that a certain hypocritical 
cast governed most of their public ex- 
pressions of this kind. 

ALL OVER BUT THE SHOOTING 


Honest criticism, based upon support- 
able evidence, should be given full con- 
sideration and a quick hearing at those 
points where remedial action can be best 
secured, but, in wartime, I cannot quietly 
and gracefully listen too long to unsup- 
ported and too general statements of this 
kind without wondering if they are not 
truly harmful to the cause of national 
unity and the fullest prosecution of the 
war. Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson has summed the present sit- 
uation up only too well when he said, “It 
is all over but the shooting.” During the 
months to come, more than ever before, 
we need to deal in truths and facts and 
not in innuendoes and criticism of our 
Government which cannot be substanti- 
ated. 

INVITATION EXTENDED 


I, therefore, wish to publicly extend 
this invitation to the small businessman 
constituents of all of our Members, and 
to do this through the Members, asking 
that all who feel they have just cause for 
complaint against the Government for 
lack of consideration or unfair treatment 
by the Government to come and lay their 
complaint before the House Committee 
on Small Business at any convenient 
time. In this invitation, I am unani- 
mously supported by all members of this 
conimittee. I submit herewith a copy of 
the resolution just passed by our com- 
mittee to this effect. The resolution is 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Whereas under House Resolution 18 the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House was created to consider the problems 
of small business and in respect thereto was 
instructed to investigate— 

1. Whether the potentialities of small 
business are being adequately developed and 
utilized, and, if not, what factors have hin- 
dered and are hindering such development 
and utilization; 

2. Whether adequate consideration is be- 
ing given to the needs of small business 
engaged in nonwar activities, or engaged in 
the transition from nonwar activities; 

8. Whether small business is being treated 
fairly and the public welfare properly and 
justly served through the allotments of valu- 
able materials in which there are shortages, 
in the granting of priorities or preferences 
in the use, sales, or purchase of said ma- 
terials; and 

4. The need of a sound program for the 
solution of the post-war problems of small 
business. 

Whereas under the post-war program every 
consideration must be given to the advance- 
ment of small business enterprises in the 
interest of their continued growth and pros- 
perity untrammeled by obstacles of any kind 
from government, big business, or apy other 
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influences, and in order that those who have 
gone to war may have an opportunity upon 
their return to engage in business of their 
own choosing without interference from any 
source; and 

Whereas small business is the essence of 
individual initiative and the free-enterprise 
system, and vital to the welfare of the coun- 
try, employing approximately 98 percent of 
the number of workers representing small 
business concerns with less than 100 em- 
ployees out of about 2,138,300 producers and 
distributors: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Small Business in carrying out the injunc- 
tion of the House of Representatives pro- 
poses to prosecute these instructions to the 
fullest extent and to that end invites infor- 
mation from, or appearance before this com- 
mittee, anyone who has facts to present 
which tend to, or do, show that the free-en- 
terprise system as reflected by small busi- 
ness which has built this country and is 
paramount to the success and well-being of 
business in general and small business in 
particular is belng retarded or interfered 
with in any manner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial appearing in 
the Austin American. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1758. An act to amend section 451 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that commit- 
tee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 3261. An act to amend the act of April 
29, 1948, to authorize the return to private 
ownership of Great Lakes vessels and vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, May 10, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Patents on Wednesday, May 
10, 1944, at 10 a. m., to further consider 
H. R. 2987, a bill to provide equitable 
compensation for useful suggestions or 
inventions by personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will conduct hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 138, granting 
the consent of Congress to an agreement 
between the State of New York and the 
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State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations concerning the settlement of 
the boundary line between said States 
at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, May 10, 1944, 
in room 346, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will conduct hearings 
on S. 1272, to amend section 313 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended, for the purpose of making the 
provisions of such section prohibiting 
political contributions apply equally to 
labor organizations and management or- 
ganizations, at 10:30 a. m. on Friday, 
May 12, 1944, in room 346, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND POST 
Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Wednesday, May 10, 1944, at 10:30 
a. m., to consider H. R. 4215, relating to 
custodial service employees of the Postal 
Service. Hearings will be held. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Daylight Saving Time of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
ae at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 11, 

Business to be considered: To begin 
puoro hearings on daylight-saving time 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 
10 a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend sec- 
tion 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended. (Ship construction 
reserve fund.) 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 25, 1944, at 
10 a. m., on H. R. 4486, to provide for 
the sale of certain Government-owned 
merchant vessels, and for other purposes. 

Persons desiring copies of the printed 
hearings when available will please notify 
the Clerk by letter. 

Witnesses are requested to notify the 
Clerk by letter at least a day in advance 
of the hearings of their desire to testify 
in order that a list of witnesses may be 
prepared. Written statements for the 
record from persons other than witnesses 
should be submitted a day in advance. 
Amendinents to be proposed during the 
hearing should be submitted to the 
reporter in duplicate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1523. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed provision affecting an existing 
appropriation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (H. Doc. No. 577); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1524, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1944, amounting to $11,600,000, 
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and a draft of proposed provisions pertaining 
to appropriations, for the Department of 
State (H Doc. No. 578); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEARNEY: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, H. R. 2448. A Bill 
to provide that nationals of the United States 
shall not lose their nationality by reason of 
voting under legal compulsion in a foreign 
state; with amendment (Rept. No. 1428). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4464. A bill to increase the 
debt limit of the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1429). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Select committee of the 
Committee on Agriculture. Pursuant to 
House Resolution 119. Resolution investi- 
gating the activities of the Farm Security 
Administration (Rept. No. 1430). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California: Committee on 
Agriculture. H R. 4404, A bill to transfer 
Government activities in connection with 
domestic rabbits to the Department of Agri- 
culture; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1431). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4776. A bill to amend the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 so as to extend for 4 
years the life of the Board of Investigation 
and Research, established by section 301 of 
such act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H. R.4777. A bill to assist the States to 
establish and maintain school-lunch pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON: 

H. R.4778. A bill to apply title 11 of the 
act of September 16, 1942, as amended, to 
employees of the United States who are 
outside the United States, so as to further 
facilitate voting by the use of State ballots; 
to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 4779. A bill to provide for the depor- 
tation of Japanese aliens; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WARD: 

H. R. 4780. A bill to fix the fees for domes- 
tic insured and collect-on-delivery mail, spe- 
cial-delivery service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 4781. A bill to provide for making 
available, until expended, sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 32 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 24, 1935; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 4792. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 4783. A bill to provide for weekly pay 
days for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROLPH: 

H. J. Res. 275. Joint resolution to establish 
a joint congressional committee to make a 
study of the question as to whether the Con- 
gress should enact an adjusted-service-pay 
act; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GORE: 
H. R. 4784. A bill for the relief of L. T. 
Gregory; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
H. R. 4785. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
D. Ballou; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 
H. R. 4786. A bill for the relief of Terrell E. 
Beckner, committee for Kimball Lee Beckner; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


5634. By Mr. GREGORY: Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 44 of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, regular ses- 
sion, 1944, memorializing Congress to pass a 
law enabling the ceiling prices on fluor spar 
to be increased; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

5635. By Mr. HALE: Petition of a number 
of residents of Sagadahoc County, urging 
the enactment of House bill 2082 in order 
that there may be greater efficiency and 
less absenteeism in defense plants, and that 
men in training camps may be better pro- 
tected from the effects of alcoholic liquors; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6636. By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 
Petitions of the Hall Furlough Club, No. 4, 
tenth ward, Binghamton, N. Y., and signed 
by 68 residents of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, urging the passage of 
the Hall furlough bill (H. R. 1504) pro- 
viding free transportation during furloughs 
for members of our armed forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

6637. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Pe- 
tition of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Heart O' the Hills Post, 
No. 1480, Legion, Tex., opposing House bill 
2820; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

5638. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to the continuation of the 
Territorial Papers of the United States to 
an early conclusion; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


SENATE 


Wepbnespay, May 10, 1944 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 9, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal and triumphant 
Creator, whose holy purposes are beyond 
defeat, we come in the mystery of inter- 
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cession seeking Thy righteous will and 
the enabling strength to do it. We con- 
fess that we have remembered and 
treasured the words of the Master’s 
matchless prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” 
but we have too often forgotten their 
flaming meaning. The great hope of the 
kingdom of love has grown dim as hatred 
and selfishness and man’s inhumanity 
to man have desecrated the earth. Yet 
we are grateful that in darkest days 
prophetic souls have marched with Thee, 
keeping step to the distant music of Thy 
sure victory. Wherever hatred gives 
way to love, wherever prejudice is 
changed to understanding, wherever 
pain is soothed and ignorance banished, 
there Thy banners go and Thy truth is 
marching on. 

In spite of mockers by our side, in 
spite of cunning foes without and fears 
within our own fickle hearts, by the shin- 
ing light of Thy presence keep us stead- 
fast on the march to that City of Light 
whose builder and maker is God. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the calen- 
day day Tuesday, May 9, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1565) relating to 
the appointment of postmasters. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4485) au- 
thorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 1565. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; 

H. R. 3261. An act to amend the act of 
April 29, 1943, to authorize the return to pri- 
vate ownership of Great Lakes vessels and 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 271. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 for em maternity and infant 
an for wives of enlisted men in thè armed 

orces. 


RESOLUTION BY MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association at 
its annual convention in St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing for the continuation of pub- 
lication of the Territorial papers of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library, 


May 10 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H.R. 1220. A bill for the relief of Paul J. 
Campbell, the legal guardian of Paul M. 
Campbell, a minor; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 869); 

H.R.1984. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Barrere; without amendment (Rept. No. 
870); 

H. R.3126. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Ellen Frakes, widow of Joseph A. Frakes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 871); and 

H. R. 3136. A bill for the relief of Hamp 
Gossett Castle, Lois Juanita Gimble, Mar- 
garet Carrie Yarbrough, and Roy Martin 
Lyons; without amendment (Rept. No. 872). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.1787. A bill for the relief of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 873) 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 1635. A bill for the relief of William 
E. Search, and to the legal guardian of Ma- 
rion Search, Pauline Search, and Virginia 
Search; without amendment (Rept. No. 874); 

H. R. 2408. A bill for the relief of Clar- 
ence E. Thompson and Mrs. Virginia Thomp- 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 875); 

H. R. 2507. A bill for the relief of Reese 
Flight Instruction, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 876); and 

H. R. 2689. A bill for the relief of Pete 
Paluck; without amendment (Rept. No. 877). 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: ; 

H.R. 272. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vola 
Stroud Pokluda, Jesse M. Knowles, and the 
estate of Lee Stroud; with amendments 
(Rept: No. 878); 

H.R.1519. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
McCullough Coal Corporation against the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 879); and 

H. R. 2855. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of John Buby; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 880). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 

S. 1602. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind, a patent in fee to 
certain land; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 881). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the invitation to the Congress of 
the United States to send a delegation to 
visit the British Parliament; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 868). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1903. A bill for the relief of Steve Barbre; 
and 

S. 1904. A bill for the relief of J. Fletcher 
Lankton and John N. Ziegele; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1905. A bill for the relief of Captolia 
Colvin; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1906. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nellie L. Fickett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 1907. A bill declaring a temporary policy 
with respect to immigration to the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration. 


1944 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
CLARK of Idaho): 

S. 1908. A bill to amend section 304 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to 
permit the disposal to charitable institutions 
of certain articles of food condemned there- 
under; to the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE 
CONTROL ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1764) to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (Public Law 
421, 77th Cong.) as amended by the act 
of October 2, 1942 (Public Law 729, 77th 
Cong. ), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 


ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN POLICIES— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT 


Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Are Administration Foreigr Policies 
Making More Difficult the Formation of a 
Post-war Peace Organization of Nations?” 
delivered by him at Cleveland, May 6, 1944, 
to the War Veterans’ Republican Club of 
Ohio, together with two editorials comment- 
ing on the address, one from the Scripps- 
Howard papers and one from the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer, which appear in the Appendix. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER POWER AND SEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR AIKEN 
[Mr. LA FOLLETTE asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 

dress entitled “St. Lawrence River Power 
and Seaway Development” delivered by Sena- 

tor AIKEN at Watertown, N. Y., May 5, 1944, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOME IN PALESTINE FOR THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR TUN- 
NELL 
[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Senator TUNNELL before the sev- 
enth annual conference of the seaboard re- 
gion, Mizrachi-Zionist Organization of 

America, Beth T. Filoh Synagogue, Baltimore, 

Mad., April. 30, 1944, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


WAR PROFITS AND LEGISLATIVE POL- 
ICY—ARTICLE BY SENATOR WALSH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the REC- 

ORD an article entitled War Profits and Leg- 

islative Policy,” written by him and pub- 

lished in the University of Chicago Law Re- 
view for April 1944, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 


BUSINESS APPROACH TO GOVERNMENT— 
ADDRESS BY CHESTER BOWLES 


[Mr. TUNNELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
an address entitled “Business Approach to 
Government,” delivered at Yale University 
by Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, and 
published in the Washington Post of May 
9, 1944, by the International Latex Corpora- 
tion, of Dover, Del., which appear in the 
Appendix.] 
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RETURN TO THE FARMS OF SERVICE- 
MEN 


[Mr. NYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn a release entitled 
“Servicemen Want To Buy North Dakota 
Farms” prepared by the Greater North Da- 
kota Association, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


‘THE GREAT LAKES-ST, LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Caledonian-Record of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., regarding the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 4 


RESERVED INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS— 
ARTICLE BY PHILIP M. BROWN 


[Mr. AUSTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article enti- 
tied “Reserved International Rights“ written 
by Philip Marshall Brown and reprinted 
from the American Journal of International 
Law for April 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix, ]} 


AWARD OF PULITZER PRIZE TO 
HENRY J. HASKELL 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Henry J. Haskell, of the Kansas City 
Star, one of America’s ablest editors, 
recently received the Pulitzer award for 
outstanding editorial writing during the 
past year. The bestowal of this honor 
upon Mr. Haskell is universally approved 
by the newspapers of the United States. 
He is recognized by everyone as a truly 
great editor. I ask unanimous consent 
to have an announcement of this award 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENT OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

Mr. Haskell, editor of the Kansas City Star, 
as the son of a Congregational missionary 
assigned to Bulgaria, spent his boyhood in 
the Balkans and developed an interest in 
international affairs that has made him a 
two-time Pulitzer prize winner. He was 
born in Huntington, Ohio, in 1874 while his 
parents were in this country on leave. 

In 1933 his paper received an award for a 
series of editorials on national and interna- 
tional topics, written by Mr. Haskell, His 
comments on the war and related interna- 
tional problems brought the present award. 

Back in February 1898, a friend tipped 
Haskell, then a reporter on the Kansas City 
World, that there was to be an opening on 
the Star’s telegraph desk. He took the job, 
just in time to get in on handling the story 
of the sinking of the Maine. 

He became editor of the Star in 1928, and 
as an avocation has written two books on 
Roman history. 

Prior to outbreak of the war he made an- 
nual trips to Europe to gather information on 
the international situation. 


SEIZURE OF MONTGOMERY WARD PLANT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
yesterday’s session the distinguished, 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hawxes] 
offered for the Recorp the editorial which 
appeared in the May 5 issue of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, written by Phil S. 
Hanna, in which he reviewed a statement 
that will appear in the forthcoming issue 
of the Railroad Workers Journal entitled 
“The Coming Boomerang.” In view of 
the fact that I had already wired the 
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publisher of this paper for a copy of the 
editorial for the purpose of inserting it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Senator 
from New Jersey decided thay the Phil 
Hanna statement and the editorial by 
Maurice Franks, which Mr. Hanna re- 
views, ought to appear together. He 
therefore canceled the request he made 
yesterday, and I ask unanimous consent 
that each of these articles be printed in 
the body of the Record, immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

While the newspapers today indicate 
that the Ward case may have been set- 
tied, I think that the views expressed by 
this very prominent leader in labor 
should become a part of the permanent 
Recorp in this case. Mr. Franks evi- 
dently believes that the Ward case is the 
most important labor dispute with which 
this country has been confronted to date. 
From the title of his editorial “The Com- 
ing Boomerang,” he plainly indicates that 
a most dangerous precedent has been es- 
tablished by our President ordering the 
seizure of the Ward company without due 
process of law; a precedent which in time 
might possibly cause a seizure of labor 
unions by the Government. 

I should like to quote one short para- 
graph from Mr. Franks’ editorial: 

No fair-minded person will question the 
right of our Government to seize any enter- 
prise interfering with the prosecution of the 
war, providing that this action takes place 
with the due process of law. But when 
seizure of enterprise takes place without 
proper legal procedure, a very dangerous 
precedent is established. 


Mr. President, I ask that the editorial 
by Mr. Franks may be printed in the 
Record following my remarks, and that 
immediately thereafter there may be 
printed the review of his editorial by Mr. 
Phil S. Hanna, appearing in the Chicago 
Daily News of May 5. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and review were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Evyrnvropr's BUSINESS—UNION-WARD CASE 
(By Phil S. Hanna) 


Much has been heard from businessmen 
about the issues in the Montgomery Ward 
case, but comparatively little philosophizing 
has come from the publicists in union labor. 
Hence a glance at an editorial in the forth- 
coming issue of the Railroad Workers Jour- 
nal entitled “The Coming Boomerang” may 
be of interest. 

“No fair-minded person will question the 
right of our Government to seize any enter- 
prise interfering with the prosecution of 
the war, provided the action takes place with 
due process of law,” says the writer of the 
editorial, Maurice Franks, who, besides being 
editor of the journal, is also national busi- 
ness agent of the Railroad Yardmasters of 
North America, Inc. “But,” he continues, 
“when seizure takes place without proper 
legal procedure, a very dangerous precedent 
is established.” 

UNIONS ALSO ENTERPRISES 

“Unions today are also enterprises, some 
of them in the category of big business, 
controlling the actual destiny of our war 
effort. Therefore, it should be obvious to 
labor and its leaders that if private business, 
remotely connected to the war effort, can 
be taken over and managed by the Federal 
Government, the same can be so with 
unions.” 
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But the point Mr. Franks stresses is that 
if, in a situation such as the one at Ward's 
prior to the decision of the N. L. R. B. to 
hold an election, the Government had forced 
the employer to execute a contract without 
first giving the employees an opportunity to 
vote, the Government might be compelling 
the workers fo accept bargaining representa- 
tives that were not freely chosen. 

This leads the editorial to say: “One 
begins to wonder whether workers really 
have the right to collective bargaining by 
means of their own choosing. If the Labor 
Act (Wagner law) means what its language 
implies, no governmental board, tribunal, 
or any individual, no matter how high in 
authority, has a right to enforce a decision 
contrary to the intent of this law.” 


OPEN TO SERIOUS LABOR TROUBLE 


“In order for a labor union to be eligible 
it must definitely prove that it represents 
51 percent or better of the employees. But, 
as has been recently proved in certain deci- 
sions handed down, whereby unions with 
questionable authority and demanding 
closed-shop contracts have been able 
through sheer political pull to impose their 
demands, there is the inevitable reaction of 
serious labor trouble as in the case of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.,” Franks adds. 

But read further: “If a union, without 
showing proof of majority, can force a com- 
pany to recognize it as bargaining agent a 
dastardly condition has been established. 
For if, at a future date, another union, which 
actually represents the employee majority but 
is not in the good graces of the political pow- 
ers that be, desires to negotiate, it is auto- 
matically blocked by a minority labor organi- 
zation who secured a contract through subter- 
fuge. 

“To some labor leaders, especially those 
benefited by this unfair condition, this may 
seem wonderful. But let me remind these 
so-called labor leaders that they are fooling 
with a very dangerous weapon. If through 
political favor a union can be backed to the 
limit whether it be right or wrong—backed 
up mainly because of political connections— 
it seems to me tis should stand out as evi- 
dence to the workers that what the political 
gods can create the political gods can 
destroy.” 

WARNED BY EUROPEAN EVENTS 


“It seems to me labor and especially its 
leaders would wake up to the fact proven 
in Germany, Italy, France, and other nations 
that when the political gods favor them to 
further their own personal political desires 
they will aiso favor other groups if it suits 
their purposes. When organized labor lends 
itself to a dishonest arrangement it is rapidly 
heading for oblivion, the same as it has in 
the countries of Europe. 

“When labor leaders jockey a dispute into 
a position whereby the Federal Government 
takes over a business through mere Execu- 
tive order, whether the company be in war 
work or not, they are helping establish a 
precedent which very well may become the 
ruination of the American labor movement. 
What momentarily seems to be an advantage 
to organized labor may be nothing more 
than the coming boomerang.” 

Words of wisdom, it seems to me. 


THE COMING BOOMERANG 


Strange things are happening in industry 
these days. One begins to wonder after 
studying certain labor décisions, whether or 
not workers have the right to collective bar- 
gaining by means of their own choosing, and 
in accordance with labor’s so-called Magna 
Charta, the National Labor Relations Act. 
This law specifically states that workers may 
join unions of their own choosing, free of 
coercion. 

If the labor act means what its language 
implies, then no governmental board, tri- 
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bunal, or any individual, no matter how high 
in authority in these United States, has a 
right to enforce a decision contrary to the 
intent of this law. Either this law is really 
valid or it is invalid. If the latter be the case, 
it is about time that some unbiased Federal 
court declare this law as such. If, on the 
other hand, the law is really valid, then it 
can only mean that workers who do not de- 
sire unionism as their means of employment 
representation, have the prerogative of re- 
maining unaffiliated with any labor union 
in any way, shape, or form and, thereby, can- 
not be forced into any union contractual 
arrangement contrary to their personal desire. 

To be more specific and to avoid possible 
misunderstanding, I will amplify by stating 
that even though 99 percent of the employees 
within a business establishment desire union- 
ism as their means of representation, the 
remaining 1 percent not desiring such repre- 
sentation have, in accordance with the intent 
of the Labor Act, the absolute right to re- 
main ununionized, Whether their inde- 
pendence of unionism be to their best interest 
or not is beside the question. The point is 
that the Labor Act guarantees workers the 
right to join unions of their own choosing. 

Coupled to all this, we have been reading 
in the papers and hearing through radio of 
instances whereby a minority union group 
in a business establishment has demanded a 
closed-shop contract from the employer. This 
demand can only be interpreted to mean 
that all employees within this establishment, 
whether believers in unionism or not, must 
join the union and pay tribute thereto or be 
deprived of earning a livelihood. Under the 
closed-shop contract the employer agrees to 
discharge all employees who do not become 
members of the union. 

The general interpretation of the Labor Act 
is that in order for a labor union to be eligi- 


ble to even negotiate working conditions it 


must definitely prove it represents better 
than 51 percent of the employees affected. 
When a condition of doubt exists, the general 
practice has been to have all of the em- 
ployees cast a secret ballot as a definite means 
of ascertaining the jurisdictional rights of 
the union in question. 

If this plan were carried out in accordance 

with honest interpretation of the Labor Act, 
decisions would be more democratic. Unfor- 
tunately this is not the case, as has recently 
been proved in certain decisions handed 
down, whereby unions with questionable au- 
thority, demanding closed-shop contracts 
have been, through sheer political pull, able 
to impose their demands upon concerns, with 
the inevitable reaction of serious labor trou- 
8 such as in the case of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. 
If a union, without showing proof of 
majority representation, can impose upon and 
force a company to recognize their union as 
the bargaining agent for all of the employ- 
ees, then it seems to this writer that a 
dastardly condition has been established in 
industry. For if, at a future date another 
union, actually representing the majority of 
the employees, but unfortunately not in the 
good graces of the political powers that be, 
desires to negotiate contractual arrangements 
governing working conditions, etc., they are 
automatically blocked by virtue of the fact 
that a minority labor organization who 
through subterfuge secured a contract. 

To some labor leaders, and especially those 
benefited by this unfair and lopsided condi- 
tion of union representation, this may seem 
wonderful. But let me remind these so- 
called labor leaders that they are fooling 
with a very dangerous weapon because if, 
through political favor, a union can be 
backed to the limit whether it be right or 
wrong, backed up mainly because of political 
connections, it seems to me this should stand 
out as evidence to the workers, and partic- 
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ularly to the unions, that what the political 
gods can create the political gods can destroy. 

It seems as though labor and especially 
its leaders would wake up to the fact which 
has been proven in Germany, Italy, France, 
and other nations, that when the political 
gods favor them to further their own per- 
sonal political desires they will also favor 
other groups, including crooked employ- 
ers, if it so sults their purpose. When or- 
ganized labor lends itself to a dishonest ar- 
rangement it is rapidly heading for oblivion, 
the same as it has in the countries of Europe. 

From the practical side of this picture, 
labor leaders should be very hesitant in 
creating unnecessary conditions through 
their maneuverings which bring on Federal 
action. When labor leaders jockey a dispute 
into a position whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment takes over a business enterprise 
through mere Executive order, whether the 
company be engaged in war work or not, 
they are helping establish a precedent which 
very well may become the ruination of the 
American labor movement. 

No fair-minded person will question the 
right of our Government to seize any en- 
terprise interfering with the prosecution of 
the war, providing that this action takes 
place with due process of law. But when 
seizure of enterprise takes place without 
proper legal procedure, a very dangerous 
precedent is established. 

Unions today are also enterprises, some of 
them in the category of big business, con- 
trolling the actual destiny of our war effort. 
Therefore it should be obvious to labor and 
its leaders that if private business, remotely 
connected to the war effort, can be taken 
over and managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the same can be so with unions. And 
wouldn’t that be something? Just imagine 
the President of the United States declaring 
the American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations or even the 
Railroad Brotherhoods as instrumentalities 
against the war effort and against the best 
interests of this Nation. The President 
could, and would, replace all officers of the 
unions from the president on down, with 
governmental officers. And wouldn’t that 
be something? 

You may say: “It can’t happen here.” 
Well, it may not under an administration 
seemingly favorable to organized labor. But 
remember, a precedent has been definitely 
established, and also remember that it has 
already happened in Europe. So what mo- 
mentarily seems to be advantageous to or- 
ganized labor may be nothing more than the 
coming boomerang. 

Frankly yours, 
Maurice R. Franxs, Editor. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations and a protocol were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, 


THE POLL TAX 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7) making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting in a pri- 
mary or other election of national of- 
ficers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous consent agreement of yester- 
day, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Barry] has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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I wonder what the qualifications were 


the following Senators answered to their | to vote in that election yesterday in 


names: 
Aiken O'Mahoney 
Austin George Overton 
Bailey Gerry Radcliffe 
Gillette Reed 
Guffey Reynolds 
Barkley G Robertson 
Bilbo Hatch Russell 
Brewster Hawkes Shipstead 
Brooks Hayden Smith 
Buck Hill Stewart 
Burton. Ji Taft 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd er 
Capper McCarran ngs 
Caraway McClellan Vandenberg 
Chavez McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Maloney Walsh, N. J 
,Cordon Maybank Weeks 
Danaher Mead Wheeler 
Davis Millikin 
Downey Moore White 
Eastland Murdock Wilson 
Ellender Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. A 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia, and is there- 
fore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Tru- 
MAN] and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense pro- 
gram. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
CORE], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan- 
IEL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scrusc- 
HAM] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Hoiman], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REV- 
ERCOMB], and the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Wirris! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witty] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
four Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, we have 
before us, incident to the pending meas- 
ure, the general subject of elections and 
qualifications. An election was held 
yesterday afternoon in Chicago, the 
Montgomery Ward-C. I. O. election. The 
returns came in last night, and I think 
it appears that the C. I. O. won. Now 
they are putting up quite a fight here 
indirectly, by way of their pressure meth- 
ods, on the subject of elections and 
primaries. 
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Chicago. I think very clearly a disquali- 
fication was, to be in any way connected 
with that company except by being a 


member of the C. I. O. or an employee. 


My understanding is that the president 
of the company not only was not per- 
mitted to open his mouth, but no other 
Official of the company was, and when 
the president of the company undertook 
to stay on the premises the President of 
the United States, Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, called out the 
Army, which carried him down the ele- 
vator, not on his own feet, according to 
the pictures, and dumped him on the 
street. The president of the company 
was disqualified for that election. He 
was the president of the company, but 
he was disqualified. Yet, C. I. O. mem- 
bers talk about qualifications to vote. 
They not only disqualified the president 
of the company, but they carried him 
from the premises. But there were work- 
ers in the Montgomery Ward institution, 
and they were allowed to vote under the 
auspices of the C. I. O. and the general 
labor agitators, and since the election 
was carried by them, and the policy of 
maintenance of membership is now es- 
tablished by vote, I think if the com- 
pany does not establish it now the Army 
will be called out again, if that is what 
is needed. I assume that the policy of 
maintenance of membership is estab- 
lished, and thereafter, unless a worker 
pays his dues, he will not only be dis- 
qualified to vote in a labor contest, a 
contest between employer and employee, 
or in a matter of policy in the labor or- 
ganization, but he will be required to 
pay his dues in order to make a living. 
That is going far beyond the mere mat- 
ter of paying a poll tax as a qualification 
to vote. A worker has to pay a poll tax 
to the C. I. O. in such sum as they de- 
mand—and they usually demand a dollar 
or $2 a month—or be thrown out. It 
is not the right to vote that is at stake 
there; it is the right to make a living. 

Now, think about the hypocrisy, the 
plain, unvarnished, indefensible, shame- 
less hypocrisy of a labor organization 
or a political party or an administration 
of government which raises a great 
racket here about the requirement of 
seven or eight States that any able- 
bodied man should pay a poll tax, a very 
small sum always, in order to vote, to 
participate in his government. They 
raise their hands in protest to heaven at 
the inequality of that tax, and the im- 
position of it on the poor, but at the same 
time with force and arms they bring 
about a situation in which the humblest 
man that works for Montgomery Ward, 
and for many another concern in Amer- 
ica, is denied not simply the privilege of 
voting in the union but denied the privi- 
lege of membership, and not only that, 
but denied the opportunity to make a 
living. They strain at a gnat and swal- 
low a camel. 

Mr. President, I now wish to say some- 
thing today about the poll tax, as at least 
not being such an offensive thing as it 
has been described. I stated yesterday 
that the State of North Carolina did not 
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require the payment of a poll tax in order 
that one might vote. It has nothing to 
do with the voting qualification. But 
there are eight States that do require the 
payment of a poll tax. 

Now, what is a poll tax? It has been 
described as a capitation tax, a tax on 
the head, and that is what the word 
“poll” means. It is a very ancient tax. 
I do not suppose there has ever been a 
country of any consequence in all the 
history of the world that did not have 
poll taxes. 

A good many States in the American 
Union have poll taxes. It happens that 
I was reading old John Smith’s very re- 
markable history of the first settlement 
in Virginia. He called it the History of 
Virginia, and I think it was a pretty good 
history of Virginia up to the time when 
John quit writing. The first tax they 
had was a poll tax. They got in straits, 
the colony or little settlement had to be 
protected against Indians, they finally 
had to be protected against starvation _ 
and famine, and they imposed a poll tax 
upon themselves. What for? For mu- 
tual aid and mutual protection. It was 
the largest tax they had. Nobody 
thought it was a bad tax. 

The State of North Carolina has a poll 
tax. It is limited to $2 a year. It can 
never be over $2 for State and county 
purposes. It is limited to $1 additional 
if one lives in a city. But there are no 
circumstances in North Carolina under 
which a man will ever have to pay over 
$3. That is in the constitution. 

Now, what is done in North Carolina 
with the proceeds of the poll tax? ‘The 
constitution specifies that one-fourth of 
it shall be appropriated for relief of the 
poor, and the other three-fourths shall 
go for purposes of public education, 
for maintenance of public schools. A 
citizen has ne right to look at his gov- 
ernment as an institution from which 
he can receive benefits free. The whole 
theory of government is mutuality I 
should be willing to pay for what I get. 
I get protection, and every other man 
does. I go to sleep at night in the se- 
curity of what we call the public peace. 
I have assurance that if my house 
catches fire, the firemen will come. If 
some marauder invades the premises, the 
policemen will come. If there is an epi- 
demic in the town, I will be protected, in- 
sofar as the government can protect me, 
from the contagion. If there should be 
famine, I can look to my government 
for some relief, at any rate. My chil- 
dren go to the public schools. I should 
think it would cost the government at 
least $30 or $40 a year, and probably 
more, to pay for the education of a child 
in the public schools. Our children have 
the opportunity, if they deserve it, to go 
to the high schools maintained by the 
State, and to go to the university or to 


any of the State colleges, or to learn a 


trade in the College of Agriculture and 
Engineering Arts. We have such a col- 
lege for the colored people; it is called 
the A. and M. College. And we have a 
North Carolina college for the colored 
people, a college of liberal arts, and.a 
college of mechanical arts, and normal 
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schools, and high schools, and elemen- 
tary schools. 

I should like to talk a little about 
North Carolina, The children of parents 
of the Negro race go to school just as 
long as do the white children. Their 
schools are just as well heated, and we 
have actually adopted a plan under 
which the Negro teachers will be paid 
precisely the same amount that the white 
teachers are paid, and that will be 
brought to pass within 25 months. All 
the budgets to that end are laid out. 
So they receive education and public- 
health protection and police protection 
and general-welfare protection. Then 


there ensues a great quarrel because’ 


some say that an able-bodied man 21 
years of age, and under 50 years of age— 
that is the rule about the poll tax— 
should pay $3 for all that. I should think 
he would be ashamed not to pay it. With 
respect to the relation of the payment 
of the tax to the opportunity or privilege 
of voting, I should think a serious ques- 
tion would be raised as to whether a man 
is qualified to vote if he is absolutely 
indisposed to pay the price of a quart of 
liquor or 8 pounds of tobacco or 2 bushels 
of wheat for the protection of the State 
and the maintenance of the common- 
wealth in peace and in war. 

As for the plea of poverty, it has al- 
ways been the rule that the county com- 
missioners can relieve any man on the 
ground of poverty or infirmity. 

I am saying these things notwith- 
standing that North Carolina has abol- 
ished that qualification. 

Now, let us take up another matter. 
Suppose, Mr. President, you lived in 
North Carolina and owned a farm, and 
did not pay your taxes. They would 
treat you just like the C. I, O. proposes 
to treat the workers; they would take 
your farm away from you. Did you ever 
have your property advertised for taxes? 
Did you ever wake up in the morning 
and read in the newspaper that the 
sheriff had advertised your property, 
although you had worked 40 years to 
Save your estate, during depression and 
panic which finally had deprived you of 
any funds? If that happened, you 
realized that merely for the failure to be 
able to pay your taxes, the power of the 
State was exerted to deprive you of the 
savings and the value of the efforts of 
a lifetime of thrift and labor. 

Mr. President, all I am saying is that 
if a man enjoys the benefits of govern- 
ment, and is reasonably able to pay, he 
should be glad to pay; he should be 
happy to pay. Certainly, if my Govern- 
ment has the right to take the roof from 
over my head because I fail to pay 
taxes—and it has that right; I have seen 
the advertisements in the newspapers, 
page after page—it should have some 
means of collecting a poll tax from a 
citizen who is unwilling to pay the price 


of a quart of whisky for the privileges 


of life in a State. 

That is one object of the poll-tax quali- 
fication. At least it is said to a man, 
“If you do not pay your poll tax, you 
should not vote. If you are not willing 
to make any contribution for the schools 
and the police and fire-protection sys- 
tems and the prevention of the spread 
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of epidemics—if you are unwilling to pay 
anything—why should anyone be greatly 
concerned as to whether you vote or do 
not vote? If you do not have enough 
interest to pay $3 a year for all those 


‘things, although we know you are re- 


ceiving $50 or $60 worth of them, and 
you are able to pay, why should anyone 
be particularly concerned whether you 
vote?” 

Ishould think a man able to pay should 
be made to pay. The poll-tax qualifica- 
tion is just the mildest form of induce- 
ment. If we did not have that, we might 
have to garnishee a man’s salary or 
wages; and if he utterly refused to sup- 
port the State in any way, shape, or form, 
he might be indicted as a criminal. 

So, Mr. President, I take it that the 
poll-tax qualification is reasonably to be 
considered as in support of a historic 
tax, which, so far as I know, has been 
highly regarded for at least 3,000 years, 
and obtained in practically every one of 
our Original States when they were first 
created. It obtained under Tiberius 
Caesar, for we remember that on the 
occasion when Joseph went from Naza- 
reth to Bethlehem, where the world’s 
Redeemer was born in the stable, Joseph 
was very poor. He could not get a room 
in the inn or hotel. He and his wife 
went there, not for the purpose of that 
great consummation but only to be en- 
rolled to pay a poll tax. 

So I can say that from the beginning 
of the Christian era until now it has been 
a decent and an equitable thing that an 
able-bodied man enjoying the benefits of 
government should pay a poll tax. Let 
me say that I do not understand that the 
poll tax was ever imposed upon women, 
and I do not know of any poll tax which 
has been imposed upon the aged. I have 
never heard of a poll tax which was im- 
posed upon a young man under 21 years 
of age. It seems to me that a poll tax 
of the character I have described is not 
unreasonable and is not to be abhorred. 
If it is not, there should be a means of 
collecting it, and there should be induce- 
ments to paying it. 

The mildest form of inducement is the 
deprivation of the right to vote in an 
election. It would be considered worse 
if we had the old garnishee system, which 
was repudiated, but which obtained for 
some time. It obtained when I was a 
young man. It would be worse still if 
failure to pay were made a crime. We 
do not like the conception of crime in 
matters of that sort. 

After all, the eight States which have 
the poll tax at least have a reasonable 
justification for it, and it is altogether 
gratuitous to impute to them bad mo- 
tives, and say that the poll tax is not for 
the purpose of revenue, as in my State, 
to relieve the poor and maintain the pub- 
lic schools, but is for the purpose of dis- 
franchising some worthy man. 

But even in the worst consideration, 
the poll tax is not bad compared to what 
the C. I, O. is putting forward in America. 
Under the check-off system, the employer 
is required to deduct the amount of the 
dues of the worker before the worker 
ever receives his pay. He is not even 
given the privilege of paying his dues, 
They are taken from him by force of law. 
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I suppose if a worker should refuse to 
pay his union dues the Army would be 
called upon and he would be dumped out 
on the street. Iam not talking in terms 
of extravagance. That is not unlike 
what has happened. That is what may 
happen again in Chicago. 

‘As I recall, the principle of mainte- 
nance of membership in unions was 
started in the Kearny shipyard strike 
about 2 years ago. The union members 
struck and the shipyards were closed. 
Ships are just as indispensable to this 
war as are men and arms. The workers 
struck at a time when we did not know 
whether we would have enough ships, at 
a time when our enemies were sinking 
them at such a rate that it was a serious 
question whether we could build and 
launch them as fast as the Germans were 
sinking them off our coasts. As a part 
of the terms of peace, as a part of the 
terms of going back to work for their 
Government, which was paying the ship- 
yard workers better wages than any sim- 
ilar workers ever received before, the 
maintenance-of-membership principle 
was introduced. Their leaders would 
not permit them to go back to work until 
the shipyard operators signed a contract 
to maintain the union membership. 

What did that mean? It simply meant 
that if any worker failed to pay his dues 
the labor union could turn him out of 
his job, turn him out on the street to 
starve, so far as the union was concerned. 
Yet the same people are raising all sorts 
of riotous sentiment, assaulting the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and hold- 
ing up the Senate in the supreme hour 
of conflict, not in protest against the 
States for depriving a man of his living 
for failing to pay a poll tax but for sim- 
ply saying, “If you have the money and 
are unwilling to pay it, we do not see 
why you should vote.” The States have 
a right to do that. That right is recog- 
nized in the Constitution. It is a rea- 
sonable right. 

One further word, and I shall move on 
to the discussion of what I mean by an 
assault on the Constitution. I wish to 
return to what I said yesterday and point 
out that we are face to face with an 
organized, well-financed, ably led move- 
ment by the leftist-wing members of the 
American Labor Party to capture the 
Democratic Party by infiltration. They 
propose to nominate the President for a 
fourth term, and they are very noisy 
about it. They propose to defeat any 
Senator, any Member of the House, or 
any other candidate for public office who 
does not bow down to their policy of 
coercing the workingmen of America, 
their policy of saying, “If you do not 
pay, you shall not work.” They are say- 
ing to Senators that if they do not vote 
for all manner of extravagant and sub- 
versive demands, “We will organize in 
your State and send you out in the 
wilderness to starve with the worker who 
fails to respond to our demands for a $25 
initiation fee and a dollar a month dues.” 

I call that coercion, and Iam ashamed 
of the fact that my Government is a 
party to it. I will never apologize for it. 
I will never defend it. I will always 
oppose it. Such a policy may be written 
into every political platform, but I will 
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not run for office on any such platform. 
It is coercion in a free country. The 
eight States which have a poll tax do not 
coerce men into paying a poll tax; yet 
the same people who are protesting 
against the policy of the eight States 
are the chief exponents in America of 
the coercive collection of labor-union 
dues from the workers of America. The 
coercion goes to the point of demanding 
of the Government itself that we give 
the labor union the power to turn a man 
out in the wilderness to starve. We have 
done it, and we ought to be ashamed of it. 

When we are talking about constitu- 
tional questions, and raising them, I raise 
one which is founded on the Bill of 
Rights. I protest against depriving men 
of their life, liberty, property, and means 
of livelihood without due process of law, 
and at the will of labor bosses. If we 
carry the thing far enough, and let them 
operate as they are operating, yielding to 
them on the ground of political expedi- 
ency, if a Senator is reelected by fol- 
lowing such a course, or if some dema- 
gogue runs against a Senator and is 
elected, further demands will be made. 
What has been applied to workers will be 
applied tofarmers. John L. Lewis him- 
self has been organizing the dairymen in 
New York. We shall be asked—and 
threatened with being turned out of of- 
fice if we do not comply—to arrange mat- 
ters so that a farmer will not be able to 
sell his cotton, tobacco, wheat, or stock 
unless and until he has paid his initia- 
tion fee and his monthly dues to a labor 
union. The analogy is precise. The 
worker sells his services. The farmer 
also sells his services when he sells his 
cotton. We may call them commodities. 


When a man puts his lifeblood into his 


cotton crop, or into any other crop 
which he produces, it is ultimately repre- 
sented in services. 

I have so far shown the results of the 
policy of coercion that I do not have to 
paint a picture of what they are. How- 
ever, they represent what has taken 
place in America. On the farms even 
now sales are limited to certain amounts. 
If a sale takes place for more than the 
amount to which it has been limited, a 
50-percent penalty is assessed on the 
farmer. That is just another step toward 
the final result. An election takes place 
in Wake County, N. C. That is my 
county. If a certain number of farmers 
are organized, all the others must pay 
dues as well, and if they do not pay dues 
they cannot sell cotton. That may be a 
demand which will be made upon them 
in the course of time. 

We go along from day to day, and 
some of us are afraid to go out into 
private life. I do not know that I should 
say much about that. I am too old a 
man to care much about those problems. 

The other day I was reading a speech 
by Cicero against the Antonines in 
which he said that he had served the 
cause of liberty in his youth and that 
he did not fear to serve it in his old age. 
He said that he would not take any 
great credit unto himself for being will- 
ing to die in his old age for his country. 
He was willing to die when he was 
young, he said, “But now if I die I will 
lose very little because I do not have 
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much to lose.” So I will not set up any 
standard for myself or any other Sena- 
tor. But I am saying that in this 
democracy—no, this is a representative 
republic. It never was a democracy, and 
I hope that it never will be one. I should 
like to be understood about that. A 
democracy in America is an impossi- 
bility. It has been an impossibility in 
every country, at all times and in every 
age. Pure democracy means dictator- 
ship. It is impossible for 130,000,000 
people to get together and govern a 
country. It is impossible for 50,000 
people to get together and govern the 
city in which I live. Washington would 
be perfectly unbearable if the attempt 
should be made to govern the city by a 
democracy composed of everyone in the 
city saying how it should be governed. 
This’ Government was founded in the 
light of history, as a representative 
democracy in which representatives of 
the people administer the laws, conduct 
the business of legislation, and give an 
account every 2, 4, or 6 years to those 
who elect them. That form of govern- 
ment is representative democracy. It is 
American republicanism. 

That is what we mean by “the Repub- 
lic.” It is not all that we mean, because 
our Nation is divided into States not 
only for the purpose of local self-gov- 
ernment, but also for the purposes of di- 
luting the strength of the central gov- 
ernment, preventing the spread of its 
power, and protecting the people against 
it. However, in a country of this kind 
a representative democracy, or a repub- 
lic—there are temptations. There are 
temptations to cater to groups like those 
which are bringing pressure in connec- 
tion with the pending proposed legisla- 
tion, and to cater to demands such as 
those which have been made by labor or- 
ganizations. Men can rise to power by 
way of catering. However, those who 
yield to such temptations should remem- 
ber that in doing so they lay their self- 
respect upon the altar of their ambi- 
tions, and with their self-respect they 
surrender their country. 

So far as I am concerned, I am at 
liberty to say much on that point, be- 
cause if I should be defeated it would 
not do me much harm. I am willing to 
meet the challenge now, as I did when 
I was 21 years of age. So much for that 
part of the argument. 

I shall now go into the matter of di- 
rect assault upon the Constitution. That 
is what the bill is. I shall first read the 
bill. I have before me both the Con- 
stitution and the bill. The bill reads as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the requirement 
that a poll tax be paid as a prerequisite to 
voting or registering to vote at primaries or 
other elections for President, Vice President, 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is not and shall not be deemed 
@ qualification of voters or electors voting 
or registering to vote at primaries or other 
elections for said officers, within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, but is and shall be 
deemed an interference with the manner 
of hi primaries and other elections for 
said national officers and a tax upon the 
right or privilege of voting for said national 
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In the first place, that language runs 
head-on into the second paragraph of 
the first article of the Constitution, as 
to the meaning of which there can be 
no debate. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
sine numerous branch of the State legis- 


Whatever else may be said about that 
language, it must be conceded that it is 
plain. There cannot be two ways about 
its meaning. If we can debate about it 
we can debate about anything. 

The other thing which we must say 
about it is that it is the Constitution, and 
that all the Congresses which ever ex- 
isted cannot change it. When any Con- 
gress undertakes to override the Con- 
stitution, fiying directly into its face, and 
when any organization puts or pressure 
in an attempt to override it, we are 
bound to look behind the move in order 
to see the motive. I believe that the 
motive here is to destroy the Consti- 
tution through the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. If by an act 
of Congress we can strike down section 
2, article I of the Constitution, override 
and disregard it, and deny what is there 
expressly set forth, namely, that “the 
electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature”—if we can argue that way, we 
can argue any other portion of the Con- 
stitution away, we can argue any clause 
in the Constitution out of it, we can take 
the Bill of Rights and throw it out the 
window. If the Congress can defeat the 
purpose and the express language of the 
Constitution by an act such as is here 
proposed, there will be no Constitution, 
the Congress will be a law unto itself, 
and God have mercy upon the American 
people when that happens. 

Furthermore, the bill provides— 

That the requirement that a poll sa $ 
paid as a prerequisite to voting * * 
not and shall not be deemed a S amenn 4 
voters or electors voting or registering to vote 
at primaries or other elections for said offi- 
cers, within the meaning of the Constitution. 


That is an assault upon the judiciary, 
and it is an assault upon the judicial 
section of the Constitution, which 
declares that: 

The judicial power shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. 


If the Congress can define the mean- 
‘ing of a word in the Constitution, it can 
rewrite the Constitution tomorrow morn- 
ing, and I do not know but that the gen- 
tlemen who are so busy lately with their 
Committee for Political Action would 
immediately proceed into the country 
this year to secure the election of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who would write 
the meaning of the Constitution to suit 
the Committee for Political Action, 
headed by Sidney Hillman of the Amer- 
ican labor union, the C. I. O., and for- 
merly active in the Russian Revolution in 
the Bolshevik days. He never was a 
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worker, but always an adventurer, and 
he is now engaged in his greatest adven- 
ture as a member of another party com- 
ing into yours and mine, Mr. President, 
to destroy them. 

Now let us go back to the argument. 
The Congress does write definitions of 
words in acts. In many of the more im- 
portant measures we begin by saying, 
“As used in this act, these words shall 
mean so and so.” That is in order to 
make clear the intent of the Congress. 
But here is a word written in the year 
1787, nearly 158 years ago; it has been 
there for almost 16 decades; its mean- 
ing has been established in the minds of 
the American people and the courts every 
year and every decade and never has been 
questioned for one moment. It is not in 
an act of Congress, but in the Constitu- 
tion. But along comes somebody—I do 
not know who wrote this bill, and I do 
not care to call names—and asserts the 
power of the Congress of the United 
States to say what anything shall mean 
within the contemplation of the 
Constitution. 

I am telling you, Mr. President, that 
the Congress cannot do it, and I am tell- 
ing you when it is undertaken those who 
undertake it are either grossly ignorant 
or are engaged in a deliberate and de- 
flant assault upon the Constitution of 
the United States and are undertaking 
to usurp the judicial power of the Su- 
preme Court. Yet, today such a provi- 
sion is before the Senate; we are consid- 
ering it, and we have the whole Senate 
standing still while we consider it. 

One of the Senators yesterday raised 
a question as to whether the Federal 
Government had the power to go into my 
State in case of provocation, to establish 
a republican form of government. Well, 
the Constitution provides for that. I 
hope the necessity will never arise, but I 
will say to the Senate the republican 
form of government will not be worth 2 
‘cents in America whenever the power of 
Congress is asserted to define the terms 
in the Constitution. The definition of 
those words is reposed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Con- 
gress cannot define them. So there is 
the second assault. 

Then there is another assault in the 
provision in which those responsible for 
this bill undertake to apply their doc- 
trine. with respect to the election of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and Members of the Senate, to the 
election of electors in the electoral col- 
lege. Let us see how that gets in the bill. 
The first article of the Constitution does 
say that: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shail have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


Now let us look at the matter of elect- 
ing a President and Vice President. Ar- 
ticle II, in the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 provides: 


Each State shall appoint in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress, 
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but no Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be appointed an elector. 


What does that say? It does not say 
electors shall be elected by the people 
at all. It does not say that there shall 
be any qualifications whatever for elect- 
ing electors. It says that each State 
shall appoint in such manner as the leg- 
islature thereof may direct. And yet 
the proposed legislation now before the 
Senate undertakes to uproot that sec- 
tion of the Constitution and to deter- 
mine the qualifications of voters not- 
withstanding the appointing power is 
exclusively in the States. The State 
may elect by its legislature. I think it 
could delegate the power to the Gover- 
nor. The Constitution says “each State 
shall appoint.” So there is the third 
assault on the Constitution. 8 

I do not think any act has ever been 
presented to the Congress that is more 
conspicuously and glaringly in defiance 
of the Constitution. I cannot believe 
that those responsible for this legislation 
do not understand that. I think they 
do. I do not think the Committee for 
Political Action cares a thing on earth 
about the Constitution. They are after 
power; they are after controlling the 
labor of this country and the workers of 
this country; they are going headlong in 
that direction, and if they should get 
the power, the Constitution would disap- 
pear and the country with it and the 
poor misguided people who gave them 
the power would suffer total loss and 
destruction. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak a little 
longer on certain cases, but before I get 
to them, let me say that I happen to have 
here a very impressive statement which 
was made in the constitutional conven- 
tion of North Carolina when the question 
of ratifying the Constitution of the 
United States arose. It will be remem- 
bered that the State of North Carolina at 
first, by an overwhelming vote, refused to 
ratify. They did not like the Constitu- 
tion, and they did not like it because the 
Bill of Rights was not in it. They were 
willing to ratify after the Bill of Rights 
was promulgated, and George Weshing- 
ton gave assurance that he would have 
favored including it all the time if he had 
thought its inclusion was not understood 
and implied. That was his statement. 
He was surprised that anyone took for 
granted we would form a government 
without the Bill of Rights. He thought 
we would take over the old English bill 
of rights. But when the States balked, 
and Rhode Island hesitated, North Caro- 
lina actually voted down the Constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding the pleas of the 
delegates who had attended the Con- 
vention. 

A second convention was called, in 
1789, and then, in the clear prospect that 
the Bill of Rights would be adopted, 
North Carolina ratified, and became the 
last of the Thirteen States, or the next 
to the last, to join the Union. I think 
Rhode Island claims to have been the 
last, and I shall not dispute about that. 

In the North Carolina convention, 
when the Federal Constitution was pre- 
sented, the very question with which we 
are dealing here today arose, and John 
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Steele, one of the delegates, referring to 
the matter of electing Representatives in 
the Congress—Senators not being in- 
volved then—made remarks as follows: 


Who are to vote for them? 


That is, for the Representatives. 

Every man who has a right to vote for a 
representative to our legislature will ever 
have a right to vote for a Representative to 
the General Government. Does it not ex- 
pressly provide that the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture? Can they, without a most manifest 
violation of the Constitution, alter the quali- 
fications of the electors? 5 


It will be remembered that the shoe 
was on the other foot in those days. We 
were afraid the Federal Government 
would put something over on us. Now it 
appears some are afraid the States will 
put something over on the Government, 

The power over the manner of elections 


does not include that of saying who shall 
vote. 


That is, does not allow the Congress 
to say who shall vote. . 

The Constitution expressly says what the 
qualifications are which entitle a man to 
vote for a State representative. It is, then, 
clearly and indubitably fixed and determined 
who shall be the electors; and the power 
over the manner only enables them to de- 
termine how these electors shall elect— 
whether by ballot, or by vote, or by any other 
way. 

That is a very fine interpretation of 
paragraph 4. Mr. Steele stated the only 
possible interpretation of sections 2 and 
4. His view is confirmed by William R. 
Davie, who had been a member of the 
Federal Convention. He was the father 
of the University of North Carolina, a 
very eminent and noble man, one of our 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

I have stated the understanding of the 
State of North Carolina, which I rep- 
resent as a Senator. I stand on the 
understanding of my State, and if I did 
not stand on it, I would be guilty of per- 
fidy to the State of North Carolina, and 
I would deserve to be thrown out in dis- 
grace. 

Furthermore, if this language of the 
Constitution shall be altered, and a 
meaning given to “qualifications” which 
we have no right to give, striking out a 
qualification which there is no right to 
strike out, striking down paragraph 2 
of article I, the Congress of the United 
States will be guilty of perfidious con- 
duct toward the States which ratified the 
Constitution and trusted themselves to 
the Federal power. It is inconceivable 
to me that men should lend themselves 
to anything of that sort. There is in- 
volved here something deeper than over- 
riding the Constitution. It is bad faith 
with the constituent States of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude with a 
remark or two about two cases. It ap- 
pears that more or less reliance has been 
placed on the Classic case, decided by 
the Supreme Court May 26, 1941, and the 
subsequent Texas case, Lonnie E. Smith 
against S. E, Allwright and James E. 
TAY ii election judges, decided April 3, 
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I rather agree with Mr. Warren with 
respect to the Classic case. If any Sen- 
ators are in doubt on this subject, I sug- 
gest that they get the report of the 
hearings, which is not long, and read 
Mr. Warren’s statement. Mr. Charles 
Warren is one of the most eminent law- 
yers and one of the most eminent public 
men in America. He is author of The 
Supreme Court in United States History, 
and if there is in America a monumental 
work written by an American, that work 
is entitled to that description. I think 
it is regarded as the last word on that 
great subject. 

Mr. Warren is the author of other 
works. He has spent a lifetime study- 
ing Supreme Court decisions and the 
Constitution. He says that after read- 
ing over and over the Classic case from 
Louisiana, he cannot find one word 
which suggests anything whatever about 
the power of the Federal Government 
over the qualifications of voters who may 
vote for Members of the House or Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Of course, he did not 
find anything relating to the qualifi- 
cations for voting for electors who may 
be appointed by the States. 

It is interesting to note that there 
has been a great deal of talk about the 
Negroes, our colored friends, in connec- 
tion with that case. I have read the 
case several times; I read it over again 
this morning. One cannot find any- 
thing in that case which relates to the 

colored people, or, if anyone wishes to 
call them Negroes, I shall call them 
Negroes. The case did decide that 
where a party primary is an integral 
part of the election machinery—and I 
think by that is meant, a legalized pri- 
mary under the State law—the law of 
the United States with respect to elec- 
tions applies. That surprised some of 
the people in the southern section of the 
country, who thought, in the best of 
faith, that a legalized primary, notwith- 
standing it was legalized, was a party 
affair. But beyond their surprise and 
disappointment, I do not think it is a 
very serious matter. Wecan adjust our- 
selves to that. We are no more re- 
quired to have a legalized primary than 
is South Carolina. If we want our party 
nominations to be party affairs, the door 
is open. 

I served the Democratic Party in 
North Carolina many years in the days 
of conventions, and while I prefer the 
legalized primary, there is a price we will 
refuse to pay for them. I once discussed 
with a famous politician the question of 
legalized primaries as against conven- 
tions. I asked him, “Why are you so 
opposed to legal primaries?” He said, 
“Battey, the change to legalized prima- 
ries will take all the poetry out of poli- 
tics.” So South Carolina is going back 
to poetry, and we can also. 

All the Classic case says is that a legal- 
ized primary is an integral part of the 
election machinery, and therefore every 
right protected by the Constitution may 
be invoked by a man who is qualified, but 
he must be qualified. It does not say 
anything about what the qualifications 
are. I understand perfectly what it 


means. No one can be thrown out of a 


legalized primary on account of race, 
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color, or previous condition of servitude. 
That cannot be done. If he is a Demo- 
crat, if he is qualified, all the power of 
the Federal Government may be brought 
forth under the Civil Rights Act and the 
subsequent acts which are cited in the 
case, and more than the power that is 
provided in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. 

I take the view that section 2 of article 
I of the Constitution does establish the 
right in a qualified voter to vote for a 
Member of Congress, and that the Con- 
gress may enforce this right. But he 
must be qualified. What is the lan- 
guage? 

The House of Representatives shall be com- 


“posed of Members chosen every second year 


by the people of the several States. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Says this: 

And the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


The State can determine the qualifi- 
cations; the Constitution determines the 
right, and the Congress enforces the 
right. I think that is all that is settled 
in that case. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Warsa of New Jersey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was very much 
struck by the statement of the Senator 
that the meaning of section 2 of article I 
is so clear and unmistakable that really 
no reasonable man can misunderstand 
it. The Senator’s statement caused me 
to compare section 2 with section 1, 
and in my judgment section 1 is no 
clearer in its language than section 2. 
Section 1 provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


It would be just as reasonable, for ex- 
ample, to argue that section 1 had some 
other meaning, that it referred to any 
Congress that might be assembled, or 
that someone might want to assemble, 
as to say that section 2 does not mean 
exactly whatit says. It seems to me they 
both stand on the same footing and are 
so clear that no reasonable human minds 
could reach differing conclusions re- 
specting them. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

I come now, in conclusion, to the Smith 
case from Texas, a more recent case. 
That was a case in which the race ques- 
tion was brought out. There was alleged 
to be a refusal of an election officer to 
give a ballot or to permit a Negro cit- 
izen to cast a ballot in the primary 
election held June 27, 1940, for nom- 
ination of Democratic candidates for 
the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, Governor, and other 
State officers. The refusal is alleged to 
have been solely because of the race and 
color of the proposed voters. This case 
found its philosophy in the decision in 
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the Classic case. In the Classic case it 
was held that a legalized primary is an 
integral part of the election process and, 
therefore, is subject to the Constitution 
of the United States—the fourteenth 
amendment, the fifteenth amendment, 
section 2 of article I and section 4 of ar- 
ticle I. Section 4 of article I provides— 
and I shall read it in order to be accu- 
rate— 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
Shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
sione except as to the places of choosing Sen- 
ators. 


What reliance on earth can be placed 
on that language with respect to the 
qualifications of voters? The Constitu- 
tion had already declared its will on that 
subject, and had provided that the quali- 
fications of voters should be the quali- 
fications fixed by the State for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. The times, places, anc man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof, but 
the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations. That 
means the regulations of the manner of 
holding the elections. That has never 
been in dispute in this country for 50 
years. That is good law. I never heard 
any question raised about it. But I must 
say I am utterly amazed at the quality of 
a man’s thinking, his capacity to reason, 
who would construe the words “manner 
of holding elections” to embrace the qual- 
ifications of voters, when that has al- 
ready been written in plain words in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I remind the 
Senator that the seventeenth amend- 
ment, having to do with the direct elec- 
tion of Senators, repeats the qualifica- 
tion provision so far as Senators are 
concerned which the Senator has been 
discussing and which appears in article 
I of the Constitution; and, of course, the 
seventeenth amendment was adopted 
subsequent to article I, and subsequent 
to the fourteenth amendment out of 
which considerable debate has also de- 
veloped. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. Of course, by the sev- 
enteenth amendment the election of 
Senators was transferred from the legis- 
latures to the people, and in doing so 
we used precisely the same language 
which had been used 134 years before, 
which had never been challenged during 
the 134 years, and which had never been 
subjected to debate or dispute or ques- 
tion. We thought if there was any lan- 
guage concerning which no doubt would 
ever be raised it was that language; we 
thought if there was any language that 
could stand, notwithstanding the four- 
teenth or fifteenth amendments, it was 
that language. 
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I believe I shall conclude now with 
one word more. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution 
were adopted in the Civil War decade. 
The southern people, to very large ex- 
tent, were not permitted to vote on the 
question of the ratification of those 
amendments. There were many disabil- 
ities. Our States went out of the hands 
of their people. The other day I noticed 
that the fourteenth amendment received 
only 25,000 votes in North Carolina, and 
the votes in opposition were only 3,000. 
We all understand about that. So far 
as I am concerned, I have accepted the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
just as I accept every other part of the 
Constitution. I have sworn to support 
it, maintain it, and defend it against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and re- 
gardless of whatever may be said about 
times that are long past. It is 79 years, 
now, since Robert Lee surrendered to 
Grant, and it is 79 years since Johnston 
surrendered to Sherman. Three great 
wars have occurred since then. I hope 
my friends on the other side of the aisle 
and my friends who live across the 
Mason-Dixon line will not think I am 
boasting when I say that in those tests of 
blood our sons have sealed their loyalty, 
first, in the Spanish-American War. 
Since then we have had a great World 
War; and there was no holding back in 
the South, no holding back in North Car- 
olina. Our men went freely and joyously, 
with great courage. I think their Con- 
federate fathers must have been proud 
of them. 

Here we are today in the midst of 
another great war. I think 300,000 
young men from North Carolina are in 
this war. All that occurred in the past 
has gone. All of it has been wiped out. 
It is all washed away. I hope we shall 
never have any more sectional questions 
in this country. God forbid that we 
should ever have racial questions, either. 
On that point I am tempted to say some- 
thing. I think there are approximately 
2,000,000 Negroes in the North and prob- 
ably twelve or thirteen million of them 
in the South. It is 80 years, now, since 
they were freed. The president of the 
University of North Carolina, Frank 
Graham, a man whose reputation as a 
liberal and forward-looking man is un- 
questioned throughout this country, I 
think, made a speech the other day at 
the great institute at Tuskegee, Ala. In 
that speech he said that in -these 80 
years the Negroes of the South have 
achieved greater progress than any other 
race has ever achieved anywhere, at any 
time, in any similar period. I think that 
is true. It is a marvelous thing to think 
about. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest that 
the Negroes have achieved that progress 
under the Constitution of the United 
States; that their greatest protection in 
that achievement has been afforded by 
the maintenance of the Constitution of 
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the United States, and in the achieve- 
ment of their further progress the Con- 
stitution will continue to be their chief 
protection. 

Mr, BAILEY. That is correct, and I 
thank the Senator for pointing it out. I 
am very grateful to him for doing so. 

Mr. President, the Negroes achieved 
that great progress because there was 
something in them. Let us give them 
all due credit. They have come forward 
wonderfully. They have good homes 
and good schools, They are building 
banking institutions and insurance com- 
panies in North Carolina. They are 


getting along with us perfectly, and will 


continue to do so, until some sentimen- 
tal-minded person who knows nothing 
about them comes down there and gets 
off a lot of silly guff. I do not blame the 
Negroes at all about that. I think the 
progress they have made is due, in part, 
to the fact that they are in the United 
States of America, which is the land of 
opportunity and the land of promise. 
Their progress also is due to the fact— 
remember that I am giving them credit, 
and I also give their country credit—that 
they lived down there among people who 
understood them, people who have rea- 
son to have an interest in them, and, I 
rather think, people who got much of 
their religion from them. It has taken 
all three factors to bring about the won- 
derful progress the Negroes have made, 
and, best of all, they have had law and 
order under the Constitution of the 
United States. The men and women are 
not their friends who lead them to be 
resentful against the southern people. 
Those men are not their friends who 
undertake to lead them in an assault 
upon the Constitution—the charter of 
their liberties and their rights, their 
progress and their hopes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the body of the REC- 
orp, following the address of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], a 
very able article by Mr. Gould Lincoln, 
which appeared in the Evening Star of 
yesterday, and which has to do with the 
pending measure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Efforts to side-step the Constitution, 
through congressional laws as well as through 
administrative acts, have been plentiful in 
recent years. The attempt to drive the so- 
called anti-poll-tax bill through the Senate— 
it has already been passed by the House—is 
just another case in kind. 

The control of elections and the qualifica- 
tions of the electors are left, by the Con- 
stitution, in the hands of the States. Con- 
gress and the courts, in the past, have stuck 
to this interpretation of language which is 
certainly clear enough. But politics steps 
in—aided and abetted by pressure groups. It 
is now proposed, by congressional enactment, 
which presumably the President will approve, 
to give the Federal Government the right 
to say what the qualifications for voting shall 
be in the States. The proposed flaw would 
deny the right of the States to levy a poll 
tex as a voting qualification. 

Here is no question as to the wisdom of a 


poll tax or nonwisdom. It is just a question 
whether the Federal Government shall con- 
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trol State elections. The States in the past 
have had property qualifications, educational 
qualifications, residence qualifications, and 
poli-tax qualifications for voting. Gradually 
many of them have been done away with. 
But always by State action—not by action of 
the Federal Government. Always the consti- 
tutional provisions have been recognized in 
the past. 

The present effort to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment impose its will on the States is 
political. One group, several groups, are put- 
ting pressure on Members of Congress by 
threatening the loss of Negro votes in the 
Northern and Western States, where the 
Negro vote may hold the balance of power in 
close elections. Other groups believe that it 
would be better, anyway, to have the Federal 
Government control in elections. 

The argument advanced by proponents of 
the anti-poll-tax bill is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an inherent right to control 
elections for Federal office—for President and 
Vice President—and in elections to the Fed- 
eral Legislature, the House and Senate. A 
second argument is made—which seems pretty 
specicus—that the payment of a poll tax is 
not a qualification, but a regulation, or con- 
dition. 

Well, if a tax to vote is a regulation, so is a 
reg stration requirement and a requirement 
of 6 months’ or a year’s residence in a State 
to vote. The Congress, under such construc- 
tion, could do away with registration or resi- 
dence requirements. It might even go fur- 
ther and set up regulations cf its own and 
prohibit citizens of the States from voting 
unless they conformed. 

The second section of article I of the Con- 
stitution says, “The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” This has never been changed. It's 
the Constitution now. Further, when the 
Constitution was amended to bring about 
the popular election of Senators, exactly the 
same language was used regarding the elec- 
tors in the States. 

The southern Senators have declared their 
intention of preventing a vote on the anti- 
poll-tax bill, even if they have to filibuster. 
One of them, Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 
who held the floor in a filibuster against an 
antilynching bill for 6 days some years ago, is 
prepared to speak for 100 hours on this poll- 
tax measure. Others are ready to help talk 
the measure to death. 

The supporters of the anti-poll-tax bill 
have deen able to line up a majority of the 
Senate to vote for it—but they have failed, 
according to the polls of sentiment, to get a 
necessary two-thirds of the Senators to sup- 
port a cloture resolution. Without cloture 
the bill cannot be brought to a vote. The 
prospects are for a week of debate, a vote on 
cloture, which will fail, and ultimate lay- 
ing aside of the measure. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I had 
intended to present for printing in the 
Recorp the article by Mr. Gould Lincoln 
to which attention has just been called 
by the Senator from Georgia. Mr. Lin- 
coln is one of the most distinguished and 
able publicists in the field of journalism. 
He is a wise and sound writer, and I com- 
mend his views to Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. JoHN- 
son of Colorado in the chair). The Chair 
observes that a quorum is not present. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


. the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


Alken Ferguson O'Mahoney 
Austin George Overton 
Bailey Gerry Radcliffe 
Ball Gillette Reed 
Guffey Reynolds 
Barkley Gurney Robertson 
Bilbo Hatch Russell 
Brewster Hawkes Shipstead 
Brooks Hayden Smith 
Buck Stewart 
Burton Jackson Taft 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
yrd Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tyd 
Caraway McClellan Vandenberg 
Chavez McParland Wagner 
Clark, Mo. ar Walsh, Mass 
Connally Maloney Walsh, N. J 
Cordon Maybank eeks 
Danaher Mead Wheeler 
vis Millikin 
Downey White 
Eastland Murdock Wilson 
Ellender Nye - 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Seventy-four 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present, 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that the Senate has heard a great 
deal of discussion of this question and 
that many Senators are absent. How- 
ever, I wish to discuss the bill, and I 
hope that my general discussion will be 
brief. 

In the first place, Mr. President, allow 
me to say that the issue involved here 
does not raise any question of race. 
There is nothing in the bill which refers 
to race, nor is there anything in. the so- 
called poll-tax system, as it exists in any 
of the States, that is based on race, or 
involves race, whether Negro, Nor- 
wegian, Pole, or any other race. I am 
very happy that that is true, because 
the Senate should censider this ques- 
tion on its merits, and without any con- 
sideration of extraneous matters such as 
alleged discrimination, and other alle- 
gations which have often been injected 
into the consideration of the validity of 
the poll tax as it now exists. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, I 
was reared with the Negro, and partly 
by him. I have never had any prejudice 
against the Negro race asarace. Those 
who have injected the race issue have 
been those who seek to profit by it in 
votes upon this bill. In other words, I 
assert frankly and bluntly that those 
who would raise or inject the race issue 
do so solely with the hope of creating 
prejudice through which to control the 
votes of the Members of the Senate who 
are called upon to vote upon this issue. 

Mr. President, the issue before us does 
not in its true sense involve the question 
of the merits or nonmerits of the poll 
tax. I am moved to say that personally 
I have not favored the continuance of 
the poll-tax system within my own State. 
Therefore what I shall say, and what 
conclusions I may draw, will not be in- 
fluenced one whit by my devotion to the 
poll-tax system as such. 

I think the poll tax should be 
abolished. I think it is being abolished. 
Iam morally certain, and without a sin- 
gle doubt concerning it, that it should 
be abolished by the only sovereignty 
that has any right to create it, or to im- 
pose it; namely, the State. The Federal 
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Government has nothing whatever to 
do with it unless it wishes to interfere 
with respect to a matter over which it 
has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize the 
two statements which I have just made: 
First, that personally I do not favor a 
poll tax as a requisite to voting in pri- 
mary, general, or special elections, Sec- 
ond, that there is no issue of race and no 
question of race, color, or creed, involved 
in this discussion, because the poll tax, 
for instance, in my own State—using it 
as an illustration—is univeral in its ap- 
plication to all classes to which it applies. 

Prior to 1943—a fact which I shall no- 
tice in a moment—every person in my 
State who was 21 years of age, and who 
had not reached 60 years of age, was, 
with certain exceptions, required to pay 
a poll tax. There was no application of 
the law with regard to any particular 
race or color. It applied to all. It was 
universal in its application. While Iam 
on that point allow me to say that in 
Georgia, one of the eight States having a 
poll-tax law, the poll tax is not imposed 
in order to affect or control the franchise, 
to inhibit, or in any way to discriminate 
against any person on account of his race. 
In fact, we had a poll tax during the 
time when Georgia was a colony. The 
colony of Georgia imposed a poll tax 
before the Constitutional Convention 
was held. That, be it remembered, was 
at a time when the Negro did not vote 
anywhere. Actually, at the date of the 
passage of the first poll-tax law in Geor- 
gia the Negro, free or otherwise, did not 
vote in a single American State. He cer- 
tainly did not vote in the State of 
Georgia. The tax was not imposed, 
therefore, with a view of controlling suf- 
frage or affecting the right of anyone to 
vote. From early colonial times down 
to the present time, in all our laws dealing 
with the question of suffrage, we have 
imposed a poll tax. We have provided 
for its collection, and we have also pro- 
vided for the distribution of the revenue 
derived from the levying of the tax. 

Subsequent to the Declaration of In- 
dependence—as I recall it was in 1777— 
the poll-tax provision was made a part 
of the Constitution of the State of 
Georgia. No Negroes voted. Such a 
thing as a primary was unheard of. 
Such a thing as control of suffrage by the 
imposition of a poll tax in Georgia was 
undreamed of. We have the tax. Our 
tax is $1 a year, and it is imposed upon all 
persons of voting age who have not 
reached 60 years of age. It is noncumu- 
lative. The poll-tax revenues are put 
into the common-school fund for the sup- 
port of education in the State. 

Last year we adopted a constitutional 
amendment in Georgia’ giving the right 
to vote to all persons who arrive at the 
age of 18 years. The amendment itself 
provides that persons between 18 and 21 
years of age—the latter the old voting 
age or majority age—shall not be re- 
quired to pay a poll tax in order to be en- 
titled to register, and therefore to vote. 
It is not applicable alone to Negroes or to 
whites or to Swedes or to Norwegians, 
but it is applicable to all inhabitants of 
the State who ‘have resided in the State 
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a required number of months and in the 
county in which they vote a required 
number of months. 

Georgia had in her law another provi- 
sion with reference to the payment of 
taxes, a provision which persisted until 
some years after I came to the Senate, 
and that was that, in order for anyone in 
Georgia to register and vote he must show 
or be able to show that he had paid all 
taxes legally due and demandable of him 
within a certain period of time prior to 
the date of his registration. Bear in 
mind that included all taxes. One could 
not vote if he had not paid all taxes. If 
he were in default on his property tax or 
any other tax legally imposed by the 
State he could not vote, he could not le- 
gally register. Of course, the purpose of 
the requirement was to aid and assist 
the State in collecting its taxes. When 
the depression came along the law was 
changed in the State because many of the 
best citizens of the State, perhaps the 
largest property owners, particularly 
among the farmers with large acreage 
were unable to pay their taxes because 
of the extreme depression into which we 
entered in 1929 and 1930. The law was 
changed so that the taxpayer was not re- 
quired to pay any property tax in order 
to register and vote; but the poll-tax pro- 
vision which had been in our law since 
early colonial times and in our Constitu- 
tion even before the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, was continued. 

A case was brought up from Georgia 
several years ago known as the Breed- 
love case. It is true it involved the right 
to vote for a State official and a Federal 
official; but the Court very clearly said 
that the tax was all right, and the re- 
quirement, as an incident to the tax in 
order to effect its collection, that it be 
paid before the inhabitant was entitled 
to register and to vote was likewise all 
right. 

Later on another case came up from 
Tennessee which involved the clear ques- 
tion of whether or not the poll tax as a 
requirement for voting was valid in an 
election for a Federal official, to wit, a 
Member of the House or the Senate—I 
have forgotten the facts. That cage was 
decided by the lower court. An effort 
was made to have it reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court, but the Supreme Court 
denied even a hearing on it, and followed 
the logic, the doctrine, and the princi- 
ples of the decision in the Breedlove case. 

I shall not argue at this moment 
whether any of the later cases have 
changed or modified those earlier cases 
further than to say that the Classic case 
from Louisiana did not deal with the 
qualifications of electors. There is not 
a single word in the opinion in that case 
which shows that that question was even 
involved. There is some language used 
along that line, but it did not deal with 
the question of the qualifications of elec- 
tors. It did deal with the question of the 
integration of the primaries into the 
election system of the State so as to make 
the primaries a part of the State’s elec- 
tion system and the fifteenth amend- 
ment applicable to primary elections. 
Beyond that it did not deal with the 
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question of the qualifications of elec- 
tors at all. 

Neither, as the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina just said in his able 
address, did the late case involving the 
validity of the Texas primary law involve 
any question of the qualifications of 
electors. p 

Now, let us look at the matter for & 
moment without the slightest disposition 
to resort to legal refinements of any kind, 
because when anybody wants to vote in 
accordance with the Constitution, diffi- 
culty only arises by reason of efforts to 
inject legal refinements or serpentine 
methods of construing and interpreting, 
without following the plain, obvious, 
clear, and unmistakable meaning of the 
Constitution. 

Take a look, if you please, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which were in effect before we had 
a Constitution, and in which is found 
the key to the whole problem. It will be 
borne in mind that the Act of Confedera- 
tion of the United States of America 
grew out of the fact that the delegates 
of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1777, and in the second 
year of the independence of America, 
agreed to certain articles of confedera- 
tion and perpetual union between the 
several named States of the Union. In 
article 2 it is said: 

Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right which it is not by this Con- 
federation expressly delegated to the United 
States in Congress assembled. 


If there be added to that language the 
words “nor prohibited to the several 
States,” we find all there is in the tenth 
amendment. 

Now let us look at the old Articles of 
the Confederation a little further. By 
article 5 it is declared: 

For the more convenient management of 
the general interest of the United States, 
delegates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the legislature of each State shall 
direct, to meet in Congress on the first Mon- 
day in November, in every year, with a power 
reserved to the State, to recall its delegates, 
or any of them. 


It is true that the Articles of Confed- 
eration are not the Constitution and 
were a rather loose document. The old 
Articles of the Confederation did not give 
adequate power as a basis for a strong 
national government, and they fell 
apart primarily because the Confeder- 
ated States did not have the authority 
and power to collect taxes. They could 

recommend that the States levy taxes, 
but they had no way to enforce the rec- 
ommendation. So there followed the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, 

Now let us look at that for a moment, 
and not for the purpose of making a 
legal argument. In that Convention 
there were various and conflicting views 
upon many, many problems which had 
to be faced by the delegates, and on.the 
question of electing Members of the 
House of Representatives there were at 
least three different definite theories. 
They were fought out in the Convention. 
For 2 days there was lively debate. Of 
course, we have not full reports of that 
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Convention, but there is enough in the 
fragmentary reports which have come 
down to us, and in contemporary writ- 
ings, to indicate that there was very 
lively debate. 

There were three different theories, 
represented by three groups. One group 
insisted that the qualifications of voters 
in the States who were qualified to vote 
for Members of the House of Represent- 
atives should be definitely fixed and 
written into the Constitution, uniform 
in application among all the States. 

The second group insisted that the 
power should be given directly to the 
Congress to prescribe the qualifications 
of electors; in other words, that the 
naked power should be given to the Con- 
gress to prescribe the qualifications. of 
electors, so that the Congress might 
from time to time determine the qualifi- 
cations. 

The third group was the one which 
prevailed in the Convention, to wit, those 
who did not want to prescribe uniform 
qualifications to be written into the Con- 
stitution in terms, did not want the grant 
of power expressly to the Congress to 
prescribe qualifications, but they wished 
the qualifications of the electors to be 
the same as the qualifications of the elec- 
tors in the States for members of the 
most numerous house of the legislative 
body of the State. 

Those were three definite and conflict- 
ing views, and for 90 years no one but 
Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts—and 
I see my distinguished friend the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Werks] present—and perhaps Thad- 
deus Stevens ever suggested that anyone 
had the right to deal with the question 
of qualifications of voters for Members 
of the House of Representatives except 
the States, indeed, that the States them- 
selves could not superadd—I think that 
arises by implication—to the qualifica- 
tions of an elector for a Representative 
in Congress anything beyond what was 
prescribed as a qualification for elec- 
tors in the election of the most numer- 
ous branch of the legislature of the State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is 
making a very able address. He just 
stated that Charles Sumner was the first 
man who, after the Constitutional Con- 
vention, said that the States did not have 
exclusive authority to define the quali- 
fications of electors, which was true, ex- 
cept that Charles Sumner maintained 
that any State could fix educational 
qualifications, or tax qualifications, or 
any other qualifications for voting, but 
could not disfranchise a person because 
of color. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And because of 
that, Charles Sumner would have con- 
demned the pending bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect; but I am not discussing Sumner 
seriously, because the wild doctrines of 
Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens 
never became American law. They are 
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not grounded in American law, and even 
among his contemporaries Sumner had 
no respectful following on the question of 
interpreting the American Constitution. 
But what the Senator from Mississippi 
has said is true as a matter of fact. 

Mr. President, it is not possible to 
imagine that the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention ever would have 
voted for the Constitution as drafted, or 
that the States would have ratified it, 
if it had contained a provision like that 
which it is now insisted should be writ- 
ten into the Constitution itself by in- 
terpretation. At that time there was 
extreme jealousy. At least nine of the 
States had fixed the qualifications for 
voters for officers of the States, includ- 
ing members of their legislative bodies. 
Many of them had property qualifica- 
tions much more drastic than any poll 
tax that is levied in any single State, 
and it is not possible to imagine the 
adoption or the ratification of the Con- 
stitution if what we are now asked to do 
had been proposed at that time. As a 
matter of fact, it was not proposed, ex- 
cept in debate, and after 2 days of very 
sharp debate the third compromise of- 
fered was accepted and written into the 
Constitution, and has ever since been 
in the Constitution. 

On that point, let me stress what the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey] had to say about 
the language of the bill. The Senator 
from .North Carolina correctly pointed 
out that the bill flies squarely in the face 
of the Constitution in terms. It is 
solemnly declared in the text of the bill 
that— 

The requirement that a poll tax be paid 
as a prerequisite to voting * * * is not 
and shall not be deemed a qualification of 
voters or electors voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections * * * 
within the meaning of the Constitution, 


I ask Senators, and I ask the American 
public, from what source did this doctrine 
derive, to wit, the doctrine that the 
legislative body of the Government has 
the power to interpret the Constitution, 
has the power to write language into the 


Constitution by the passage of legisla- 


tion? No legislative body, following the 
English principle of representative gov- 
ernment, has or ever has had, so far as I 
know, power to write language into a 
written Constitution which is itself de- 
clared to be the supreme law of the land, 
and under which the legislative branch 
of the Government is organized in mat- 
ters of legislation 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jack- 
son in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the Senator 
from Georgia has just made a statement 
which should be remembered by every 
Senator present so long as he remains in 
the Senate. I think the Senator’s state- 
ment is absolutely correct. But I wonder 
if we did not do that very thing the other 
day when we adopted the Byrd resolu- 
tion—if we did not then set up a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate to 
pass judicially on whether or not the 
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executive department of the Government 
had acted within the law in doing what it 
did at Chicago. Iam very happy to have 
been here this afternoon and to have 
heard the statement made so eloquently 
and logically by the Senator from Geor- 
gia on the question, as I understand it, 
of anyone assuming that the Congress of 
the United States has judicial power to 
interpret what the legislature of a State 
has done. I agree thoroughly with the 
Senator that we have no such power. 
But it seems in this day and age that the 
Congress is constantly, as I see the pic- 
ture, reaching out by way of investigating 
committees, into the judicial field, and 
especially did we do so the other day 
when we adopted the Byrd resolution. 
If any Senator present doubts that state- 
ment, if he will read the resolution he 
will see that that is exactly what the 
Senate of the United States, by adopting 
the resolution, attempted to do. I agree 
with what the Senator from Georgia has 
said, 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator, 
but I do not wish to get into a discus- 
sion of matters outside the subject be- 
fore us at this time. 

Mr. President, why is what I have said 
true? It is not only true historically, 
but it is true necessarily because if by 
interpreting the Constitution we say that 
certain things shall not be deemed to be 
qualifications within the meaning of the 
Constitution, we can say by interpreta- 
tion that certain other things shall not 
be deemed to be qualifications, and that 
certain things shall be deemed to be 
qualifications, and on ad infinitum until 
we shall have completely destroyed the 
Constitution. 

Our Constitution is something differ- 
ent from the constitutions of many other 
countries. In some instances the con- 
stitution of a-country is said to be an 
unwritten constitution. That is so in 
the case of the English Constitution, as 
an illustration. In other instances the 
constitution is said to be merely on a 
parity with a legislative act. That was 
true, I believe, of the French Constitu- 
tion. It could be changed by the legis- 
lature. In still other instances a con- 
stitution has been nothing more or less 
than a declaration of public policy. But 
that is not true in America. The Con- 
stitution of 1787, under which we or- 
ganized this Government, is declared to 
be the supreme law of the land along with 
laws passed in pursuance of, that is to 
say in harmony with that Constitution, 
and with treaties made by the President 
and the Senate. So that we have a dif- 
ferent system altogether. If in this case 
we have any warrant for stepping in and 
saying that we will write the word “rea- 
sonable” before “qualifications” we can 
write in any other words we want to 
write in. If we can step in and say that 
certain things shall be deemed to be true 
within the meaning of the Constitution, 
or shall not be deemed to be true within 
the meaning of the Constitution, then 
with respect to suffrage or any other 
thing dealt with in the Constitution we 
can amend the Constitution at will and 
can destroy it. 

It does seem, however, that there is 
one other thing that the drafters of this 
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bill should not have included in it, to 
wit, the provision prohibiting the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting or registering to vote for electors 
for President or Vice President of the 
United States. 

That language flies directly and com- 
pletely into the very teeth of the Con- 
stitution. There is not anywhere in any 
decision—and I am perfectly willing for 
any Senator to take the time to examine 
the decisions if he wishes to do so—any 
suggestion that the Federal Government 
can, except as indicated in the Consti- 
tution itself, place any restriction upon 
the power of the State to appoint or to 
select, as the State wishes, electors for 
President and for Vice President. 

Recently the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MekxLLAR] brought to the atten- 
tion of this body a decision which I did 
not think we would so soon forget; a de- 
cision written by Chief Justice Fuller in 
1892. I read from page 1064 of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 2, 1944: 

The validity of a State law providing for 
the appointment of electors of President and 
Vice President having been drawn in ques- 
tion before the highest tribunal of a State, 
as repugnant to the laws and Constitution 
of the United States, and that court having 
decided in favor of its validity, this Court 
has jurisdiction to review the judgment 
under Revised Statutes, section 709. 


This is what the Court said—I do not 
wish to read much of it: 

In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclusively 
to the States under the Constitution of the 
United States. They are, as remarked by 
Mr. Justice Gray in In re Green (134 U. S. 
877, 379), “no more officers or agents of the 
United States than are the members of the 
State legislatures when acting as electors of 
Federal Senators, or the people of the States 
when acting as the electors of Representa- 
tives in Congress.” Congress is empowered 
to determine the time of choosing the elec- 
tors and the day on which they are to give 
the votes, which is required to be the same 
day throughout the United States, but other- 
wise the power and jurisdiction of the State 
is exclusive, with the exception of the pro- 
visions as to the number of electors and the 
ineligibility of certain persons, so framed 
that congressional and Federal influence 
might be excluded. 


Yet, here, Mr. President, is a bald, 
naked proposal to say that the State 
shall not select its electors for President 
and Vice President in a certain way. It 
is no answer to say that the bill does 
not undertake to do more than to say 
that if the State is going to have an elec- 
tion it shall not fix so-and-so as a quali- 
fication. If the Congress can restrict the 
right of the State in any way to appoint 
its own electors, save as pointed out in 
the Constitution, it can restrict it other- 
wise and in other ways. So here is a very 
definite frontal attack on the Constitu- 
tion itself, first by transforming the leg- 
islative branch of the Government into a 
judicial organization by adding words 
textually to the Constitution. How any 
man—and I say it with all respect—who 
has taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution can for a moment doubt that 
that provision in the bill stands without 
any legal or constitutional basis whatso- 
ever is beyond me. This is not a case of 
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refinement of language. It is simply a 
case of looking at the facts. 

I tried to point out, and I think I did 
to those who wished to listen, that the 
language of the tenth amendment is to 
be found back in the old Articles of Con- 
federation. The precise authority for 
the electors, certainly under the old Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, was exclusively 
within a State, and the Constitution fol- 
lows that provision and follows it very 
faithfully. 

Let us now look at the Constitu- 
tion without any extensive argument and 
without any desire to resort to legal re- 
finement or nicety of distinction whatso- 
ever. The people of the United States, 
through the representatives from the 
several States, were sitting at Philadel- 
phia in the Constitutional Convention, 
and they proposed to establish a govern- 
ment. They said that— 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


In the very next section they said in 
plain and unmistakable language: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qual- 
ifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 


I undertake to say that clearer lan- 
guage or more apt legal phraseology 
could not be devised by anyone at this 
time to express more accurately and pre- 
cisely the third theory which was argued 
before. the Constitutional Convention, 
and which was finally accepted by the 
Convention, at least one and possibly 
two of the other theories upon which the 
validity of the pending bill must neces- 
sarily depend having been rejected. 

Now let us look a little further at 
article I: 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 


Some persons who follow a very cir- 
cuitous and very dubious method of in- 
terpretation say that the power to alter 
the regulations, times, places, or manner 
of holding elections modifies or qualifies 
the exclusive power of the States to de- 
termine the qualification of electors for, 
let us say, Members of the Congress. 
How could that have been? How could 
it be supposed that a convention com- 
posed of men of the wisdom of the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, 
after declaring in the second section of 
article I, in unmistakable language, the 
qualification of electors, in the fourth 
section of the same article would have 
inserted anything which would modify 
or affect it, or would in any wise qualify 
it by mere implication? By no possible 
stretch of the imagination can it be 
thought, as I view the matter, that any 
such contention is admissible, if one 
really is looking at the facts as they 
are and is not disposed to resort to all 
sorts of legal refinements in order to 
justify his position. 
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But it is said that if that is not true, 
then the necessary and proper“ clause, 
which is to carry into execution what 
was declared to be the constitutional 
rule in section 2 of article I, implies some 
right or power to modify the qualifica- 
tions of electors for Members of the Con- 
gress. Certainly that is not permissible. 
Certainly that cannot be successfully 
contended. The “necessary and proper” 
clause and section 4, which I have read, 
do carry certain powers with respect to 
the elections, but none of them deals 
with the qualifications of electors; none 
of them even squints at the qualifications 
of electors. 

Then let us look a little further. I 
should like to read all parts of the Con- 
stitution in which this question really 
enters. Passing over, for the time be- 
ing, the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, which of course are familiar to 
all Members of the Senate, let us take 
& brief look at the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The seven- 
teenth amendment was, of course, pro- 
posed and ratified long after the ratifi- 
cation of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, long after all the debates 
revolving around the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments had occurred. 
What does the seventeenth amendment 
say? 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 


That language was used when our peo- 
ple were changing the method of elect- 
ing Senators, and, very properly, the 
change was attempted to be made by 
constitutional amendment, 

I continue to read from the amend- 
ment: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


The amendment goes back and picks 
up the identical language of section 2 
of article I, written in the original Con- 
stitution. Can there be any question 
or doubt that all those who really made 
the Constitution or had to do with the 
making of it knew that section 4 of 
article I did not qualify the terms and 
words of section 2 of article I, which 
had just been written, after 2 hard days 
of debate, by the men who sat in the 
Convention, and who knew very well that 
that did not modify the qualification of 
electors? 

So, Mr. President, when the seven- 
teenth amendment was framed, those 
who drew it up went back to the very 
language of section 2 of article I, for 
the most accurate phraseology with 
which to describe precisely and exactly 
what they wished to accomplish. I dare 
Say the language is the most precise and 
exact which could be devised by wise 
men. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator; I think he is making 
a very strong presentation on the par- 
ticular question of the effect of the adop- 
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tion of the seventeenth amendment. I 
wish to ask him a question in that con- 
nection. Is it not true, as a matter of 
construction, that when a legislative body 
reenacts a former provision of law it does 
so in the light of the construction and 
the manner in which the first one has 
been handled and viewed by the legisla- 
tive bodies and the courts, and that in 
this case up to that time it had never 
been questioned that that is exactly what 
it meant? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And when it was re- 
enacted by adopting it, that construction 
was necessarily readopted; was it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. That construction was neces- 
sarily readopted. We never adopted any 
of the theories, which I have described 
as wild, which were advanced by Sen- 
ator Sumner, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania. But their doc- 
trines, let me repeat, never became a part 
of United States law, so far as the inter- 
pretation and construction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States are con- 
cerned. 

We did deal with the question of the 
qualification of electors in two constitu- 
tional amendments. We dealt expressly 
with that question. Why was there the 
necessity of doing so, if we already had 
the power to do so? Mr. President, to 
ask the question seems to me to answer 
it. We dealt with the question of the 
qualification of electors in two separate 
constitutional amendments, one the fif- 
teenth amendment, in which we provided 
that— 

The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


We also dealt with that question in 
the nineteenth amendment, in which we 
provided that no one should be denied 
the privilege of voting on account of sex. 
Yet some of the reckless leaders of many 
well-meaning persons in this country 
talk about the fourteenth amendment as 
if it were something by which all citizens 
of the United States are given the right 
of suffrage, and talk about the right of 
suffrage as if it were a constitutional 
right which can be protected by Con- 
gress by prescribing what are the quali- 
fications of electors, and by striking down 
any State law on the subject. 

The only times in our whole history 
when we have dealt with the question of 
the qualifications of electors have been 
in connection with the fifteenth and 
nineteenth amendments. In the seven- 
teenth amendment, which came between 
the fifteenth and the nineteenth, the 
identical language was repeated, declar- 
ing who were the qualified electors to 
vote in a congressional election. Yet we 
are asked to say that in some strange 
and mysterious way we have the right to 
add to the language of the Constitution. 

I grant—I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] ad- 
vanced this viewpoint—that there is an- 
other provision of the Constitution 
which guarantees to each State a repub- 
lican form of government, I am not 
able to discuss at this moment precisely 
what that means. There have been few 
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authoritative interpretations of that 
provision of the Constitution, and very 
few decisions which deal with it in a 
very informative way. But whatever 
that power is, it does not involve the 
question of suffrage. It does not in- 
volve the question of the control of suf- 
frage by the Federal Government. If a 
State has lost its republican form of gov- 
ernment, then under an express consti- 
tutional grant to the Congress there is 
power to restore that constitutional form 
of government. It has nothing to do 
with suffrage. It is probebly true that 
one could imagine an extreme case in 
which by sapping and mining, the Fed- 
eral power within a State could be so 
pared down as to destroy the character 
of the State government as a republican 
form of government, so as to bring into 
existence the express constitutional 
power to guarantee to each of the States 
a republican form of government. 

Mr, President, when I try to see what 
my duty is, I simply look at the plain 
language of the Constitution and follow 
it through from the second section of 
the first article, take a look at the fourth 
section of the same article, at all the nec- 
essary and proper clauses in the Consti- 
tution, and then at the provision which 
gives to the States the power to choose 
their electors for President and Vice 
President, the States having the exclu- 
sive power to choose as they see fit, 
either by an election, or by authorizing 
the legislature to elect them. The State 
might authorize the Governor to appoint 
them, subject only to the qualifications 
laid down in the Constitution itself. 

When we look at the amendments 
which have been made to the Constitu- 
tion, beginning with the fifteenth, which 
deals expressly and directly with the 
question of suffrage, and the nineteenth 
amendment, we see that the sovereign 
people of this country, acting in the way 
prescribed in the Constitution, dealt with 
this very question of suffrage. Then 
when we look at the seventeenth amend- 
ment, which came between the fifteenth 
and the nineteenth, we find repeated in 
that amendment precisely the same lan- 
guage as we find in article II of section 1. 

It seems to me that there can be no 
reasonable doubt about the meaning of 
the Constitution. That would be true, 
I think, if we had no history of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. I think it would 
be true if we had no decided cases upon 
the question. I think it would be true 
if it were a question of first impression, 
if we were looking at the question frank- 
ly and candidly to see exactly what was 
meant by the second section of article I 
of the Constitution, where it is expressly 
declared that the electors for Members 
of the Congress—and later, by the sev- 
enteenth amendment, electors for Mem- 
bers of the Senate—shall have the same 
qualifications as are required by the 
State in the election of the most numer- 
ous branch of its own legislature. 

It seems to me that that should be 
the end of the whole matter. I am hap- 
py to repeat what I said in the begin- 
ning. I am not arguing this question 
as one who believes in the poll tax. My 
personal position is the other way. 
However, my State has a declared policy 
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on this matter. It is exclusively a mat - 
ter for the State. I am not reading into 
the poll tax laws of my State any dis- 
crimination against any race or any 


creed, because the law is uniform. It 


applies to all people who fall in the 
classes subject to the poll tax. As a 
matter of fact, at any given time, per- 
haps more white persons are unable to 
vote in Georgia because of nonpayment 
of the poll tax than Negroes who ac- 
tually have applied for the privilege of 
voting, or who have offered to vote. But 
that has nothing to do with this issue, 
It is not involved here. I have already 
stated that I would not discuss it. 

However, there is one question involved 
here, beyond the constitutional infirmi- 
ties, fatal as they are, which I think 
ought to be discussed. It is a very im- 
portant question. It has something to 
do with every American State. If we 
can add to the qualifications, or inter- 
meddle with the laws of the States which 
have fixed qualifications within the 
States to vote for congressional officers, 
then we are inviting the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enter the States and take 
charge of elections. Let no Senator 
think that the Federal Government will 
not do so. Never in the whole history 
of this Republic have we seen a move- 
ment toward a vast and centralized 
power in Washington at all comparable 
to what we have seen in the past 10 
years. If the pending bill should be- 
come a law, and the Supreme Court 
should sustain it, that would finish the 
States. 

What more intimate, more highly per- 
sonal matter to the citizens of every 
State than the right of the citizen to vote 
under his own laws, for his own officers? 
Can anyone imagine any single func- 
tion of a State which is more important 
to the citizen, that is more to be jealously 
guarded, than the right to say who shall 
vote within the State, and what is re- 
quired of an elector in the State to elect 
State and county officers, as well as 
Federal officers? 

Mr. President, while I am on the sub- 
ject, allow me to say that at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, not 
only had nine States provided for express 
qualification of electors within the 
States, not only was the argument which 
is now advanced in support of this bill 
never heard in the United States for 90 
full years, except with one or two excep- 
tions which have already been noted; 
and not only have the people of the 
United States, when dealing with this 
important question of suffrage of elec- 
tors, amended the Constitution in the 
way in which the Constitution itself pro- 
vided that it could be amended, but the 
States have always jealously guarded the 
right to say who is qualified to vote for 
officers within the State. 

Not at this hour is there, nor at any 
time in the past has there been, any per- 


son, even the most extreme zealot, who 


would destroy the American Constitu- 
tion, who does now or has dared to assert 
that the States cannot today prescribe 
whatever qualifications they wish to pre- 
scribe for electors to vote in all State 
elections for State officers, subject only 
to the qualification that a person cannot 
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be denied the right to vote merely be- 
cause of his color, race, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, and subject to the 
further qualification that women cannot 
be denied the right to vote since the 
adoption of the nineteenth amendment. 
Mr. President, that statement belies the 
pious and infamous arguments which 
have been advanced by men who have 
appeared before committees of Con- 
gress and insisted that the authority of 
the Congress to establish qualifications 
of electors for Federal office within the 
States is to be found in the fourteenth 
amendment to the American Constitu- 
tion. If there is any authority in the 
fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution which gives Congress any right to 
strike down a qualification which was 
validly enacted by a State for its own 
electors in voting for Federal officers, 
it would apply equally to the qualifica- 
tions of electors in voting for State offi- 
cers. Such authority does not derive 
from the fourteenth amendment. If it 
derived from the fourteenth amend- 
ment, it would be as applicable in one 
instance as in another. That is why 
proponents of this measure quibble about 
it, and talk about the fourth section of 
article I, and the proper and necessary 
clauses giving to the Congress the au- 
thority to carry into effect the provision 
of the Constitution to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to refer to the 
particular point which has been made 
by the Senator from Georgia, especially 
while he is discussing the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Even if that amendment had the effect 
which the proponents of the pending 
measure contend, does no: the amend- 
ment itself negative the contention that 
Congress may pass legislation of this 
kind, by pointing out specifically what 
the penalty for violation of the amend- 
ment shall be, namely, a reduction in 
representation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe the Senator 
is entirely correct, because he is refer- 
ring to the second section of the four- 
teenth amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, all the 


-debates which were held on the four-. 


teenth amendment show that it was not 
intended in any way to limit or to restrict 
the power of the States over suffrage 
except as provided in section 2 of the 
fourteenth amendment, which pre- 
scribed a remedy if the States should 
prohibit any persons from voting who 
were 21 years of age. I think the Sena- 
tor is entirely correct in his statement. 

I was never any more earnest about 
anything than I am about the point I 
am attempting to make. Any Senator 
who votes for this measure, if it shall 
finally become law without a constitu- 
tional amendment dealing specifically 
with the subject and restricting the lan- 
guage to the subject matter of the 
amendment, will live to rue the day. 
There is nothing more intimately and 
vitally connected with the sovereignty 
of the State, with the integrity of the 
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home of every citizen within the State, 
with the peace, happiness, and welfare of 
every man, woman, and child within the 
State, than the power of his State to 
control its own intimate affairs, and to 
say who shall vote and who shall not 
vote in its elections for its own officers. 

Section 2 of article I is not a grant of 
power to anybody. It simply sets up a 
command from the people themselves, 
through their representatives, to estab- 
lish a government, It does not grant any 
power to anybody, so far as the particu- 
lar question under discussion is con- 
cerned, It does not prohibit anything 
to the States. There may be an implied 
prohibition that the State cannot super- 
add to the qualifications of ar elector in 
voting for a Member of Congress some- 
thing over and beyond what is prescribed 
for an elector in voting for members 
of the most numerous branch of his 
State legislature. 

The tenth amendment, which reflects 
the philosophy of the old Articles of Con- 
federation, while the very heart and soul 
of our dual system of government, the 
American system of government, per- 
haps, as George Washington thought, 
was not necessary. However, as nearly 
all the other great leaders of the time 
believed it to be necessary in order that 
there could be no doubt about it, in ex- 
press terms it was provided that nothing 
not specifically granted to the Federal 
Government or prohibited to the States 
shall be held to deprive the States or the 
people of any of the rights and powers 
theretofore enjoyed by them. That is 
the basis of the American system of gov- 
ernment. It is not the basis that the 
Communist Party in America, and all 
its officers, into whatever party they may 
have gone, wish to accept as the basis of 
government. They want a strong cen- 
tral government. They wish to ignore 
the States. They know that they cannot 
go into the States and browbeat and co- 
erce men standing in sight of their homes 
into abandoning and betraying America, 
but they think they can concentrate their 
power on the National Legislature, and 
can bring so much pressure to bear upon 
it as to force its Members to grant their 
wishes. 

Mr. President, human liberty depends 
finally and at last upon local self-gov- 
ernment, upon government administered 
by local officials, selected by the people of 
the community, responsive to public 
opinion in the community. The farther 
we travel away from self-government, 
even local self-government, the farther 
we travel away from freedom itself. 

That is why the O. P. A. is not a very 
popular agency. It is administered by 
men who have not been elected by any- 
body over whom they serve. They have 
been appointed by the executive branch 
of the Government, though under an act 
of the Congress, it is true. I am not 
criticizing them; but that is why so many 
of their orders, so many of their rulings, 
so many of their restrictions are found 
to be objectionable to a people accus- 


tomed to freedom, to a self-governing 


people. On that subject, Mr. President, 
allow me to say that the one certain 
way through which men have lost the 
right of self-government, or even the 
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capacity to govern themselves, has been 
through the neglect to assert and to ex- 
ercise that right. 

So it is by all odds the most important 
issue that can come before the Congress. 
And it comes here at a time when we 
have granted extraordinary powers to 
other branches of the Government for 
the necessary and proper prosecution of 
the greatest war in human history; it 
comes here under the whip and spur of 
men of alien philosophy, un-American to 
the very heart and core; it comes here 
under the plausible plea that some States 
are doing what others do not want them 
to do, and therefore it is sought to have 
the Federal Congress step in and take 
those States by the throat and force 
them to do what it is desired they shall 
do. This is but the first step toward the 
complete and absolute centralization at 
Washington of all power over the people, 
because when the people of any State 
lose the power to say who shall vote in 
their State for sheriff, for member of 
the legislature, or for any other officer 
elected by them, whenever that power is 
circumscribed, save under some great 
‘impulse that may spell itself out in an 
amendment. like the fifteenth or the 
nineteenth amendment, then that State 
has lost its power to preserve its liberty 
and the liberty of its citizens and must 
depend upon a strong central govern- 
ment here in Washington. That is pre- 
cisely what is here involved. This 
strange doctrine was not heard of in the 
Congress until 1924. It comes right out 
of the communistic doctrine, right out 
the very campaign literature of the 
Communists. 

I do not quarrel with the fight against 
the poll tax. I have said that person- 
ally I do not favor it, There are only 
eight States that have it now, and steps 
are already under way in about three of 
those States to abolish it. Probably in 
time it will be abolished, and certainly 
it will be if the sentiment against it 
grows throughout the country and in 
those States, but those States themselves 
should be left free to prescribe the quali- 
fications of their own electors; and the 
Constitution in express terms has said 
that whatever they prescribe as the 
qualifications of their electors for the 
most numerous branch of their legisla- 
tures shall be the qualifications of the 
electors in elections for Representatives 
in Congress and for Senators. 

It is not a matter of such tremendous 
importance whether Georgia or any 
other State having a poll tax may abolish 
it; but it is a matter of supreme im- 
portance when the right is asserted to 
be in the Congress of the United States 
to step within those States and say “We 
do not like the qualifications you pre- 
scribe for your electors and we are going 
to change them; we are going to add 
something to them or are going to inter- 
pret them; we are going to exercise our 
prerogative about it.“ That goes to the 
root of local self-government; that is a 
fatal assault upon the dual system of 
American government, the American 
system itself; and that at this time un- 
der the whip or spur of alien philosophy 
and alien teaching is the culminating as- 
sault upon anything like a constitutional 
system of government in America, 
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Mr. President, it ought not to be nec- 
essary for any man to stand here and do 
more than to read the passages from the 
Constitution which Ihave read. It ought 
not to be a question here of whether some 
of the practices of Indiana are offensive 
to some of the people in Georgia, or even 
the majority of them, or whether the 
practices of Alabama, under her local 
laws, the laws governing her most inti- 
mate and sacred rights and privileges, to 
wit, her suffrage laws, are pleasing or 
displeasing to a vast majority of the peo- 
ple of many other American States. 
That is not the question. The question 
is whether we are willing to say to every 
man who comes here, “If you can amend 
this Constitution, as it provides, all well 
and good, but you cannot come here and 
force through the Congress of the United 
States legislation which will in its effect 
destroy our very system of government.” 
We have seen too clearly the unmistak- 
able and at times the almost inevitable 
drift to concentrate power in one branch 
of this government to be unmindful of 
what is now implied. 

I do not say that that motive actuates 
everyone who is opposed to the poll tax. 
I myself do not like it. I do not say that 
many good men have not reached the 
conclusion that the poll tax in some 
States other than their own should be 
abolished and that are willing to do any- 
thing they can to bring that about. But 
I do warn that this interference and 
intermeddling, especially under leader- 
ship alien and foreign to America, 
alien and foreign to American philoso- 
phy, and alien and foreign to American 
thought, is one of the most dangerous 
things that has been presented to the 
Congress, certainly since I came here. 

Mr. President, I express the profound 
hope, and back of it is a certain confi- 
dence, that the American Senate will not 
take this step, because the inevitable 
consequence of this step will be to hasten 
the day when the States and local com- 
munities will have lost all power and all 
control over their legislative bodies and 
over their own local affairs. 

If it is possible to read in the neces- 
sary and proper clauses of the Constitu- 
tion autfiority to change the plain re- 
quirements of section 2 of article I, and 
of the same language in the seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution, there 
can be read in the necessary and proper 
clause power to do anything that a 
power-mad, selfish group wishes to do in 
America. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I realize 
the difficulties which are encountered in 
an attempt to follow a man with the 
ability of the distinguished Senator [Mr. 
GeorcE] who has just taken his seat. He 
is an able constitutional lawyer, he is a 
distinguished Member of this body, and 
he is one of the most effective debaters 
in the Senate. But, Mr. President, there 
is another side to this debate. There are 
a great many people in the United States 
who are now denied the right to vote who 
should have a voice, an advocate, and a 
champion in this Chamber. 

Before I discuss the merits of the 
pending bill, I wish first of all to compli- 
ment and commend the opponents of the 
measure for their fairness and for the 
consideration they have accorded the 
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advocates of the bill in permitting it, 
without obstruction, to be made the 
pending order of business. I believe that 
was a gracious gesture, and one which I 
know is generally appreciated. 

I believe I can say for the supporters 
of the measure that they, too, have been 
very considerate. Under the leadership 
of Chairman Van Nuys, this bill was de- 
layed so as not to interfere with vital 
emergency and war legislation. Care- 
ful consideration was given by him and 
by those interested in the bill to the 
problems which were pending before the 
various committees of the Senate. Con- 
sideration was also given to the individ- 
ual Senators who had problems with 
which they themselves were deeply con- 
cerned, and which they wanted to have 
considered before this matter was made 


the subject of debate on the Senate floor. 


Mr. President, the bill has been very 
carefully considered. Perhaps no bill in 
this Congress has received the meticulous 
consideration and the detailed study ac- 
corded the pending bill. True, it has 
been before the Senate on previous occa- 
sions, it has been the subject of exhaus- 
tive hearings on previous occasions, but 
the particular bill now before us, a House 
bill, was before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate for at least 5 
months prior to being reported, and ap- 
proximately 5 months on the calendar 
before it was brought up for considera- 
tion. During all that time there has 
been much discussion of the bill and 
ample opportunity to study it. So it 
comes before the Senate a well-consid- 
ered proposal. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives at the beginning of 
this Congress. It is a coalition measure, 
which resulted from the introduction of 
at least five bills in the House. Repre- 
sentatives Macnuson of Washington; 
BALDWIN of New York; Gavacan of New 
York; BENDER of Ohio; MARCANTONIO of 
New York; and Day of Illinois, intro- 
duced bills on this question. They were 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for committee consideration, and 
from the committee came the bill which 
we are now called upon to consider. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is one 
which deals with a national question, a 
Federal matter. It has to do with Fed- 
eral Representatives and their election, 
as well as the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States. It 
has nothing to do with the election of 
State officials, nor does it in any way 
interfere in purely State campaigns or 
elections. It is a national question, a 
question which deals with a national 
problem, and one inherent in this Fed- 
eral set-up of ours. 

The bill is not, as has been inferred, 
the creation of any individual, or the pet 
object of any particular group. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MEAD. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator whether it has not received the ap- 
proval and the very active encourage- 
ment of the New York State Committee 
to Abolish the Poll Tax, and is it not 
true that within the last few days a com- 
mittee from that organization has called 
on the Senator from New York and urged 
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him to press and push forward the pend- 


ing bill in any way he could? Is that 
not correct? I read a statement in a 
New York newspaper that that was true. 
I ask the question of the Senator from 
New York because I understood the com- 
mittee was here and called on the Sena- 
tor. I do not know whether the Senator 
saw the committee, but the newspaper 
stated that the Senator had seen the 
committee. Is not the bill now before 
the Senate, the bill which is favored by 
the New York State Committee to Abol- 
ish the Poll Tax? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I intended 
to come to that subject a little later in 
my speech, but I will say to my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that a great many organizations 
have endorsed the bill. I do not recall 
that that particular organization or a 
representative body of that particular or- 
ganization called upon me this week. 
They may have called upon me today. 
A great many organizations have called 
upon me. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have their names 
as reported by the newspaper as having 
called on the Senator, and if the Senator 
does not object I shall be glad to refresh 
his memory by giving the names. 

Mr. MEAD. No, that would not be 
necessary.- It would not add to the ar- 
gument Iam advancing. A great many 
organizations representing a great seg- 
ment of our population have called upon 
me, It is their right to do so. I am 
sure the Senator has no objection to their 
calling upon me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever, but 
when the Senator from New York was 
giving the history of the bill 

Mr.MEAD. But I did not get a chance 
to give the history of the bill, because I 
had barely started when my distinguished 
colleague asked me a question which I 
was later going to deal with and answer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator 
will. I want to know whether the bill is 
not favored by the New York State Com- 
mittee to Abolish the Poll Tax? 

Mr. MEAD. If the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will exercise a little patience, I 
express the hope that I will win him over 
to my side of the argument, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am afraid the 
Senator is expressing a very forlorn 
hope. My good friend the Senator from 
New York is very optimistic. 

Mr.MEAD. The mere fact that I have 
the Senator from Tennessee smiling 
makes me feel better. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, as I was 
saying, the bill has been carefully con- 
sidered. It has been before this body 
and before the House of Representatives 
on several occasions. It received the 
emphatic, overwhelming endorsement of 
the House of Representatives on a num- 
ber of occasions, and Members from the 
deep South joined with Members from 
the North and the West in their enthu- 
sisatic advocacy of the bill. These Mem- 
bers came not from any one section of 
the country but from every section of the 
United States, and they were not the 
communistic influences that Senators 
have been talking about on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon. Those who 
sponsor the bill, I am sure Senators will 
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-all admit, are not Communists. Cer- 


tainly the emphatic vote of the House 
of Representatives, numbering on one 
occasion 251, on another occasion 265, on 
another occasion 286, is, in my judgment, 
an overwhelming endorsement which 
ought to impress itself upon the Members 
of the Senate, or at least cause them 
to refrain from leaving the impression 
that the bill grows out of a communistic 
effort to impose alien ideas upon our 
Government. 

Mr, President, the Gallup poll, con- 
ducted in every State in the Union, when 
it presented two questions, one having to 
do with the conduct of the filibuster and 
the other going right to the heart of the 
issue, “Do you favor the repeal of the 
poll tax?“, resulted in a victory in almost 
every State in the Union for abolition of 
the poll tax, and resulted in a similar 
victory in the deep South when it had 
an opportunity to go to the people, just 
as would happen if the pending bill were 
to have an opportunity to go to the 
people, and just as it did in the House 
where it had an opportunity to come to 
a vote. 

Mr, President, the bill was endorsed by 
a great instrumentality of this body; it 
was endorsed and approved by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 
Who are its members? How are they 
selected? Are they usually selected be- 
cause they know nothing of the law? 
Are the men who serve on the Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary, who are called 
upon to pass on legislation, unfamiliar 
with the Constitution? Are they with- 
out knowledge of the law? 

Mr. President, if Senators will read the 
roll of the members of the Committees 
on the Judiciary of the Senate and of 
the House, I am sure they will agree with 
me that lay Members of this body are 
absolutely within their rights in accept- 
ing guidance from the legal minds that 
have not once, not twice, but on a num- 
ber of occasions passed on the consti- 
tutionality, so far as they can, so far as 
their authority permits, of the bill which 
is now before the Senate. In my judg- 
ment, the men who have served 5 years, 
10 years, some of them 20 years on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, have risen 
to the height where then can rightfully 
be called legal experts. They may not 
always be right, but, Mr. President, when 
they have passed upon a problem on 
numerous occasions there should at least 
be doubt in the minds even of those who 
oppose the measure, and in my judgment 
we should all be satisfied to pass the 
question on to the courts, whose duty it 
is, whose prerogative it is ultimately to 
decide as to the constitutionality of the 
measure. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MEAD. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The seventeenth 
amendment to the Constitution requires 
the election of Members of the Senate to 
be by vote of the people. That amend- 
ment provides in part that the electors in 
each State—that is, of course, persons 
who vote for candidates for the Senate— 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. The same provision 
appears in the original Constitution with 
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respect to the election of the Members of 
the House. Suppose the pending bill, H. 
R. 7, should be passed, and as the Senator 
from New York has already stated, would 
apply to the President, Vice President, 
and Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives; suppose then 
that in a state such as Tennessee, my 
State, which has a poll-tax law, that law 
should not be repealed by the State; sup- 
pose that House bill 7 becomes law. 
When the November election this year 
comes around, assuming that a Senator 
were to be elected from Tennessee, and, 
of course, the Members of the House are 
to be elected—under the law of Tennessee 
the electors voting for the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature would 
be required to pay a poll tax. If House 
bill 7 were passed, would there not then 
be a conflict between the provisions of 
the law and the Constitution? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I am not 
a lawyer, and, of course, I could not at- 
tempt to debate a legal or constitutional 
question with so distinguished or able a 
lawyer as my brilliant friend and col- 
league the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart]. However, Iam sustained 
in my decision in part by another dis- 
tinguished lawyer from Tennessee -who 
voted for this bill when it was before the 
House of Representatives. He said—and 
I quote from the RECORD: 

This bill can be sustained under three pro- 
visions of the Constitution. It can be sus- 
tained as constitutional under the fourteenth 
amendment, first section, which provides that 
no State shall make or enforce any law that 
infringes the immunities and privileges of 
the citizens. 


Then he went on to say, among other 
things: 

The second provision under which this leg- 
islation can be sustained as constitutional 
is under, the fourth section of article I of 
the Constitution, which gives the Congress 
the reserved right to regulate the time, the 
place, and the manner of holding elections. 
As has been stated in many cases, “in the 
manner” covers a multitude of situations. 


I have quoted at random from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, from a very able 
address made in the other House by a 
very distinguished Representative from 
the State of Tennessee. Not being a 
lawyer, I must of necessity look to my 
colleagues for guidance. 

But, Mr. President, as I nave said, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
all the lawyers who are associated with 
me have sufficiently sustained me in the 
thought that the bill was and is consti- 
tutional. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I believe the Senator 
will agree that, of course, that argument 
is not responsive to the point I have un- 
dertaken to make. I read from the sev- 
enteenth amendment, which in fact was 
ratified after the fourteenth amendment 
was ratified. If there should be any 
conflict, I assume the provisions of the 
amendment later adopted would control. 

The first point I have undertaken to 
make is simply that in construing the 
seventeenth amendment the electors, 


‘namely, those in Tennessee, or in any 
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other State, who vote for Members of 
the Senate must be qualified according 
to the provision— 

Shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures, 


One of the qualifications in Tennessee 
is that they must pay their poll tax be- 
fore they can vote for the members of 
the State legislature. But if the pending 
bill is enacted into law, certainly there 
will be a serious conflict between the pro- 
visions of the bill and the constitutional 
provision. How could voters who have 
not paid their poll tax, anc who there- 
fore cannot vote for the members.of the 
most numerous branch of the Tennessee 
Legislature, vote for candidates for the 
Senate? That is the point I was making. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I suppose 
the constitutional provision with refer- 
ence to the election of Senators is a re- 
statement of what was provided in the 
Constitution with reference to the elec- 
tion of Federal officials generally. I pre- 
sume that amendment, when we consider 
as a whole the philosophy underlying it, 
as in the case of the philosophy underly- 
ing the nineteenth amendment, is in 
keeping with the trend of our times; 
namely, to expand, to become more lib- 
eral, to add to the number of those who 
may vote, and to add to the interest in 
voting. That very trend, according to 
statements I have recently read, emanat- 
ing from the courts, has reached the 
courts, because .their statements and 
their decisions have been more liberal 
and more insistent upon a wider partici- 
pation in suffrage. I wish to congratu- 
late the leaders in the legislative bodies 
of Tennessee, because within recent 
years they have endeavored to eliminate 
the poll tax. In fact, they did so by act 
of the legislature; but I understand that, 
unfortunately, the courts held it would 
have to be done through the medium of 
a constitutional amendment. In view of 
the attitude of the State of Tennessee on 
the question of the poll tax, and its effort 
to get rid of this obstacle, this barrier, I 
am sure it would not find any difficulty in 
summoning the legislature and correct- 
ing the situation which my able friend 
the Senator from Tennessee has brought 
to the attention of the Senate. If I were 
a constitutional expert with his knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, probably I 
would be able to prescribe a very brief 
method of procedure to that end. But, 
again, I must be sustained by the whole- 
some attitude taken by the people of 
Tennessee when they recently repealed 
the poll tax. In that endeavor I can find 
hope that this problem will be properly 
handled or corrected as soon as we pass 
the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
spoken of the philosophy underlying the 
nineteenth amendment, and has said it 
was the trend of our times to expand 
the suffrage. Is not the fact that the 
Constitution had to be amended in order 
to give women the right to vote, con- 
clusive proof that Congress does not 
have the right to pass the pending bill 
which would expand the suffrage? 
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instance the Constitution was amended. 
But I am citing a number of instances 
which have occurred not only in the 
United States, but also in other nations. 
Mr. President, in some countries people 
who do not vote are fined. The trend 
is altogether different than it was cen- 
turies ago, when democracy was an ex- 
periment, and when only a few people 
and they had practically no knowledge 
of it—believed it could be successful. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, is it 
the Senator's argument that a trend over 
the world and events over the world 
should change the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, no. I do not be- 
lieve I contended that. But a trend any 
place has the power to move men; and, 
as Jefferson well said, the Constitution is 
not a static instrument, but it should be 
changed when the will of men so decides. 
It is a living instrument, and it grows 
with the people. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution are to be 
changed at the will of men and man- 
kind, what is the Constitution worth? 
Is not the object of the Constitution to 
maintain certain fixed rights and cer- 
tain fixed values? 

Mr. MEAD. When I talk about the 
will of men in this case, I am talking 
about the will of Americans. If we 
had a Constitution that the will of the 
people of America today could not 
change or alter or modify, then the Con- 
stitution would not be the Constitution 
that our forefathers promised it would 
be. 


Mr. EASTLAND. But does not the 
Constitution which our forefathers 
themselves set up provide a method of 
changing, modifying, or altering it? 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, yes. Let me point out 
that some time ago the Congress pro- 
posed an amendment to do away with 
child labor. That amendment is hidden 
away in the pigeonholes of some of the 
legislative bodies of the country. But 
after that the Congress took up the sub- 
ject and enacted a statute which the 
Supreme Court held was constitutional. 
I hold that this measure will follow the 
same procedure, and receive the approval 
of the Court. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, I am un- 
able to predict what the Court will do. 
I will say frankly that I have no confi- 
dence in the ability of our present Su- 
preme Court. But the Senator argued 
that this bill was constitutional under 
the fourteenth amendment, dealing with 
r privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. MEAD. Allow me to correct the 
Senator. I read an excerpt from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, quoting the state- 
ment of a Representative in Congress, I 
stated that I was not a constitutional 
expert. t 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then that is not the 
Senator’s argument? 
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Mr. MEAD. I was reading from the 
statement of a Representative from the 
State of Tennessee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to read 
from a very noted case in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States took 
issue with that doctrine. 

Mr. MEAD. I am sure it would only 
sustain the Senator’s present position 
and leave mine as it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask 
the Senator about an entirely different 
matter. The Senator is a very vigorous, 
determined, whole-hearted, whole- 
souled Democrat. He is very much de- 
voted to his party. I profess the same 
devotion. I am one of those peculiar 
men who believe very strongly in the 
Democratic Party. I have nothing in the 
world against our Republican friends 
except a difference of opinion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator does 
not wish to create the impression that 
he became that way recently, does he? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but I am like 
the Senator from New York; we are both 
whole-souled, genuine Democrats. 

A while ago the Senator was asked 
if this was a Democratic measure, I un- 
derstood the Senator to say that it was. 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, no, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I find, from an ex- 
amination of the Congressional Direc- 
tory, that Mr. MARCANTONIO, of New York 
City, is not listed as a Democrat. He is 
listed as a member of the American Labor 
Party. He wrote this bill and introduced 
it. The committee reported it, and the 
House passed it word for word as Mr. 
Marcantonio wrote it. Therefore it 
comes here with the support of the 
American Labor Party. I am wondering 
whether at this time, during a Presiden- 
tial campaign, the Senator thinks it is 
wise, politically, to bring up a controver- 
sial measure such as this, raising ques- 
tions which arouse animosity. Is this a 
good time politically for Democrats vo be 
taking up an unquestioned labor meas- 
ure? 

I have before me the language of the 
original bill, and the bill as it passed the 
House. I have compared the two, word 
for word. Later I shall place them in 
the Record. This is an American Labor 
Party bill, and not a Democratic measure 
at all. The astonishing thing to me is 
to find my good friend advocating thé 
bill of another party organization. We 
have been fighting side by side for many 
years—so long that probably neither of 
us knows exactly how long it has been. 
We served in the House together, and we 
have served in the Senate together. All 
this time we have been fighting for the 
principles and policies of our party; and 
at this late date I find him advocating 
the bill of another party organization, a 
measure which is likely to injure the best 
interests of our own party in a Presiden- 
tial election year. It seems to me that 
from the party standpoint; if no other, 
the Senator might well wait until later, 
when we can discuss these questions to 
better advantage from the viewpoint of 
our own party. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if this 
were the evil measure which my lovable 
colleague would lead me to believe it is, 
I should have a most difficult time con- 
soling myself with the several votes 
which it received from Tennessee when 
it was brought upon the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very sorry 
that any Representative from Tennessee 
voted for such a bill, which flies in the 
face of the Constitution. Even Ten- 
nesseeans, good people as they are, and 
good Representatives as they are, some- 
times make mistakes. I think the Sena- 
tor is making a mistake now. This is 
one occasion when I do not think I am 
making a mistake. I am so devoted to 
the Constitution that I do not think we 
ought to put anything in its way. We 
ought to stand by it. It has brought 
America to the position which she now 
occupies, and we ought to stand by it. 

Mr. MEAD. Without referring to the 
record, I can think of three Tennes- 
seans who, judging from their state- 
ments, are sure that the Senator from 
Tennessee is making a very serious mis- 
take. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
political sponsorship of this bill, which 
is questioned by my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee, let me reiterate 
that the bill was introduced in the 
House by Representative Geyer of Cali- 
fornia, and subsequently by Representa- 
tive Magnuson of Washington, Baldwin 
of New York—no one could ever convict 
Representative Baldwin of New York of 
being a Communist or a radical—Day of 
Illinois, Gavagan of New York, Bender of 
Ohio, and Marcantonio of New York. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. While the Senator is dis- 
cussing the influences behind the spon- 
sors of the bill 

Mr. MEAD. Iam defending the spon- 
sors. Others have questioned the influ- 
ences, I have not. 

Mr, BILBO. Let me ask the Senator, 
Is it not a fact that the Communist 
Party is the first party to go on record 
in favor of the proposed legislation? 

Mr. MEAD. It is my opinion that that 
is not true. I should have to examine 
the record, but it is my opinion that that 
statement is not true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Let me give the Senator 
the satisfaction of listening to this state- 
ment. 

President Roosevelt, in his press con- 
ference on February 13, 1942, denounced 
the levying of poll taxes as a practice 
which has prevented many poor people 
from voting. He said that all his life he 
had been opposed to such levies. No one 
would question the integrity of the state- 
ment or the fidelity to the American Con- 
stitution of the President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
permit me to reply to that statement, let 
me say that if the question should arise 
in Tennessee tomorrow, and I had the 
privilege of voting for or against the poll 
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tax, I think I would vote against the im- 
position of a poll tax. But bringing it up 
in Tennessee is the proper and legal way 
to get rid of the poll tax. Violating the 
Federal Constitution is not the way to 
get rid of the poll tax. The President did 
not advocate violation of the Constitu- 
tion in order to carry out his views, and 
neither do I. 

Mr. MEAD. However, the President 
and the present speaker, and I am refer- 
ring to myself, are unanimous in their 
efforts to eliminate the poll tax. I 
should be very happy to have the Senator 
go along with me and send the bill to the 
President, to test him on that point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is our duty to pass 
upon proposed legislation. Then, when 
it reaches the President, let him pass 
upon it. 

Mr. MEAD. Certainly, I believe that 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
and the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate have already done a very good job 
along that line. 

As I stated in the beginning, I am not 
a lawyer. I am certainly not an expert 
on the Constitution. However, in order 
to give a brief summation of the record 
which I read in arriving at a determina- 
tion as to the constitutionality of the 
bill, let me refer to the very excellent rec- 
ord which was made before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on October 
25 and 26, and November 2, 1943. Ishall 
read from a statement by Joseph A. Pad- 
way, general counsel of the American 
Federation of Labor, before that com- 
mittee, to give some idea of the support 
for the bill, which I think differs from 
the support which has been emphasized 
in the Senate. Mr. Padway said: 

Before I address myself directly to the con- 
stitutionality of H. R. 7, permit me to say 
that the American Federation of Labor as 
never before in its history is pressing for the 
passage of Federal anti-poll-tax legislation. 


He points out that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always been in 
favor of the abolition of the poll tax. 
He further states: 

e I wish to submit for the Record two letters 
of President William Green, dated June 7 
and September 14, 1943. : 


In order to add to what has heretofore 
been emphasized before the Senate, allow 
me to read from President Green’s letter: 

I hope that not only the officers of affiliated 
unions but many thousands of individual 
members affiliated with State federations of 
labor, central labor unions, and those who are 
members of Federal labor unions will com- 
municate with their respective United States 
Senators urging them and appealing to them 
to vote in favor of H. R. 7, anti-poll-tax legis- 
lation. By taking this action you will help 
us in our fight here to carry out instructions 
of American Federation of Labor conventions 
and to bring about the enactment of anti- 
poll-tax legislation, 


The letter is signed “William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

I have read the letter because so far 
there has not been emphasized the sup- 
port and the sustaining assistance which 
the American Federation of Labor has 
rendered in this connection. . 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
accused of being partisan. This matter 
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is not a partisan one. I do not believe 
I should alienate any of my good Repub- 
lican friends by allowing the Recor to 
stand with a quotation from the leader 
of the Democratic Party. If Senators 
will be patient with me, I shall insert in 
the Recorp a quotation from one of the 
leaders of the Republican Party in order 
to show that both parties are in favor of 
the proposed legislation, at least so far 
as the President of one party and the 
candidate for the Presidency of another 
party are concerned. 

Governor Dewey had an anti-poll-tax 
Plank in his gubernatorial platform, 
which he approved. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I have presented a new name merely to 
deemphasize the element which has been 
overemphasized as being the only group 
which has a copyright on the proposed 
legislation. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from New 
York has stated that Governor Dewey 
had an anti-poll-tax plank in his plat- 
form. Was that plank put into the plat- 
form while Governor Dewey was a can- 
didate for Governor of New York? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. Did New York have a 
poll-tax statute which Governor Dewey 
was seeking to have repealed? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I cannot 
tell the Senator from New Mexico what 
prompted the insertion of the poll-tax 
plank in the platform of Governor Dewey 
when he was seeking to be elected as 
Governor of the State of New York. 

Mr. HATCH. If in seeking to be elected 
as Governor of the State of New York, 
Mr. Dewey had an anti-poll-tax plank 
in his platform which would repeal the 
poll-tax statute in the State of Tennes- 
see, for instance, was he seeking to have 
New York repeal the poll-tax statute in 
Tennessee? 

Mr. MEAD. It is difficult for me to 
understand, but an anti-poll-tax plank 
was in Governor Dewey’s platform. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator from 
New York quoted with approval Gov- 
ernor Dewey. I was thinking that Gov- 
ernor Dewey was not a candidate for 
election as Governor of New York State 
on a platform containing an anti-poll- 
tax plank which would apply to a repeal 
of the poll tax in other States. If he 
had such a purpose he has been some- 
what overrated, it seems to me, because 
ordinarily State officials restrict their 
activities to their own States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Tennessee has suggested, 
Governor Dewey perhaps somewhat 
overrated himself. 

Mr. McKELLAR, He was overrating 
himself, or overrating the vote which he 
expected to receive as a result of the 
insertion in his platform of a plank of 
the nature to which the Senator has 
made reference. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York about Mr. Pad- 
way. Is Mr. Padway a Democrat? 
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Mr. MEAD. I know nothing about his 
politics. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What about Mr. 


Hillman? He is one of those who has 
made a fight for this bill. Mr. Marc- 
ANTONIO. a Member of the other House, 
Las also been strongly in favor of the 
bill. I understand that Mr. Hillman 
and Mr. Marcantonio are members of 
the Labor Party. The Senator from New 
York seems to be following their lead in 
this matter. Am I correct? 

Mr. MEAD. I thought that by quoting 
distinguished American leaders I could 
win the Senator over to the belief that 
the desire for the proposed legislation 
is universal, and that strong segments of 
all parties favor the pending bill. How- 
ever, some of the witnesses to whom I 


have referred unfortunately have not’ 


accomplished very much, and so I shall 
have to rely on the Senator to believe me 
when I assert that the record in the 
House and the record from the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate would lead me 
to believe that all parties are in- 
terested—not merely one of them, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, al- 
low me to ask the Senator a plain ques- 
tion. I firmly and earnestly believe the 
proposed bill to be unconstitutional. 
Does the Senator believe that under our 
system of government, after I had walked 
up to the Vice President’s desk, held up 
my hand to God Almighty and taken an 
oath to defend the Constitution against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic, I 
would submit my view concerning the 
pending matter to a referendum of im- 
portant men like Mr. Dewey, Mr. Pad- 
way, Mr. Marcantonio, and the other 
gentlemen whom the Senator from New 
York has. cited? 

Mr. MEAD. I did not cite them for 
that purpose. I cited excellent lawyers 
who are in the other House, and lawyers 
who are on the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate. They were carefully select- 
ed for the purpose of passing upon mat- 
ters of this nature. I cited those men, 
and also legal arguments which were 
made at the hearings, as sustaining in- 
fluences, so far as I am concerned, with 
regard to the constitutionality of the 
pending bill. I cited the President, a 
Governor, leading members of the leg- 
islature, and the American Federation of 
Labor in order to answer the argument 
made by my distinguished colleague that 
the Communist influence was the pre- 
dominating influence back of this bill. 
I assert that it was not. I say that the 
Republican influence, the Democratic in- 
fluence, and the influence of the great 
common people of America, are the real 
influences back of this bill. The Gallup 
poll, which was taken some time ago, in- 
dicated that there was widespread in- 
terest, even in the Southern States, in 
the repeal of the poll-tax law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shall later refer to the question of lead- 
ership in the Southern States by read- 
ing an article tomorrow which appeared 
in the New York Times of last Sunday, 
as I recall, in which reference was made 
to the president of the New York State 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax: It 
is one of the reasons why I desired awhile 
ago to ask about the delegation which 
waited upon the Senator. The president 
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of the New York State Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax is a man’ by the 
name of Jennings Perry, who is the 
editor of the Nashville Tennesseean. In 
the article Mr. Perry said that he repre- 
sented the views of southern people and 
that they were not represented by the 
Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress. I find that Mr. Perry is the presi- 
dent of the National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax. In other words, 
this man whom various people—people 
from New York principally, but also from 
other States—have elected the head of 
the National Committee to Abolish the 
Poll Tax is also editor of the Nashville 
Tennesseean. They have taken a south- 
ern man under their wing and they are 
now quoting him as being the exponent 
of southern opinion. I wish to say to 
the Senator that Mr. Perry does not rep- 
resent the views of the people of my State 
or the people of my area. I say that 
such views as he expressed in the New 
York Times on last Sunday were an out- 
rage upon constitutional government in 
this country and an outrage upon law 
and order and decency. He does not 
represent one one-hundredth percent of 
the people of Tennessee when he makes 
that public statement. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I realize 
by the statement made by my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee that 
he has gone deeper into the subject he 
advances than I have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and I shall 
give the Senator all the details tomorrow. 

Mr. MEAD. Therefore we can expect 
to hear further from the Senator from 
Tennessee tomorrow, and it will not be 
necessary for me to go further into that 
subject. 

I said a moment ago that I found sup- 
port for my views in the hearings and 
in the record, the record that brought 
the bill before the Senate after it had 
gone through the various parliamentary 
steps. I read from the record a quota- 
tion from Mr. James Madison. He said: 

Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
representatives? Not the rich, more than 
the poor; not the learnec more than the igng- 
rant; not the haughty heirs of distinguished 
names more than the humble sons of ob- 
scurity and unpropitious fortune. The elec- 
tors are to be the Freat body of the people 
of the United States. 


Mr. President, when millions are de- 
nied the right to vote, then the electors 
are not the great body of the people of 
the United States. I for one want the 
poor, I want those who cannot pay their 
poll taxes, I want the humble citizen 
who is now answering the call to duty to 
enjoy the privilege of voting. 

Alexander Hamilton, Mr. President, 
made this comment: 

Nothing can be more evident than that ex- 
clusive power of regulating elections for tne 
National Government in the hands of State 
legislatures would leave the existence of the 
Union entirely in their mercy. 


Alexander Hamilton goes on to say: 


They could at any moment annihilate it by 
neglecting to provide for the choice of per- 
sons to administer its affairs, 

He goes on to say: 


It is to little purpose that a neglect or 
omission of this kind would not be likely to 
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take place. The constitutional possibility 
of the thing without an equivalent for the 
risk is an unanswerable objection. Nor has 
any satisfactory reason been yet assigned 
for incurring that risk. 


Mr. President, I referred to trends a 
little while ago, and I said that ever 
since the American Republic paved the 
way for democracy to live and flourish 
all over the world, because we made good 
with this experiment in government 
here in America, the trend has been to 
be more liberal, to extend the franchise, 
to excite the interest of all the people in 
the affairs of the Nation, The Congress 
recognized its authority regarding the 
qualifications of electors for Federal of- 
ficers when it recently enacted, in Sep- 
tember 1942, the bill which gave to men 
in the service the right to vote. That 
bill contained this provision: 

No person in military service in time of 
war shall be required, as a condition of vot- 
ing in any election for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, electors for President or Vice President, 
or for a Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives, to pay any poll tax or other 
tax or make any other payment to any State 
or political subdivision thereof. 


Mr. President, that shows the develop- 
ing trend, the trend which was evident 
when the Congress adopted the nine- 
teenth amendment, an amendment 
which was very wholesome and should 
have been adopted even before it finally 
was added to the Constitution. This 
trend has been indicated in the action of 
congressional committees that during a 
period of years have been making it less 
difficult, insofar as they could, for the 
Indians of the Nation to participate in 
the right of citizenship and the right of 
franchise. This trend has been indi- 
cated by the repeal of the poll tax in 
many States, in several of which it was 
repealed because of the corruption that 
resulted from its application. 

So, Mr. President, from 1789 all the 
way down to 1943, while the democratic 
experiment was proving itself, the Con- 
gress, in response to the will of the peo- 
ple, has been eliminating one obstacle 
after another so that the masses of our 
citizens could participate in the basic 
privileges that go with citizenship. 

There was a time in the early history 
of our country, when democracy had 
not yet proved itself, when traffic in 
Slaves was still tolerated, when educa- 
tion was costly and not the prerogative 
of the poor. There were in those days 
defenders of such impositions as the poll 
tax, as we know it. But those days are 
past, those times are gone, and in mod- 
ern America there is no excuse and no 
reason offered in support of the poll tax, 
and no defense, and, I am happy to say, 
so far as this debate is concerned, no 
advocate, no champion, no defender, of 
the poll tax. All are against the poll 
tax — but. 

Mr. President, the radicals who have 
been discussed in this Chamber by others 
did not bring the pending bill before us. 
The reason for the bill, the imposition of 
the poll tax, creates radicalism, stimu- 
lates radicalism, and remains a source of 
radicalism, and will so remain until all 
the people of this country are permitted 
25 enjoy the responsibilities of citizen- 
Ship, 
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Mr. President, prevent a-great segment 
of our population from enjoying the 
privileges in which we rightfully partici- 
pate, and you create discontent. Radi- 
calism is a natural outgrowth where 
inequality and injustice create discon- 
tent. Give the citizens of America, who 
are denied the right to vote, a share in 
the responsibility of government, and 
you rid the country of one of the causes 
of the radicalism which is held up to us 
as being the source of the proposed legis- 
lation we are now discussing. Penalize 
the poor man and favor the rich, and you 
create a caste system in our democracy. 
I know of no rich man who wants estab- 
lished an order which would create a 
caste system in our country. If men are 
illiterate, let us educate them. If they 
are poor because they are without em- 
ployment, give them the opportunity 
which every citizen of our country has a 
right to enjoy. 

Mr. President, we are criticized because 
we bring forward this measure in time 
of national emergency. No time is more 
appropriate. Every country in the world 
engaged in the present conflict is con- 
sidering and promising privileges to its 
citizens, or citizens of countries which 
they are attempting to influence. For 
instance, the Japanese are busy conduct- 
ing psychological warfare among the 
Burmese, the Indians, and the popula- 
tion of China and of Indochina, They 
are telling them that when the war is 
over they will give them the rights of 
citizenship. The great British Govern- 
ment sent the Cripps commission to India 
in an attempt to set up a more satisfac- 
tory government than the one which now 
exists there. When the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom met in the middle 
of the Atlantic they drew up a document 
which gave hope to the oppressed and 
the subjugated and the regimented all 
over the world, including those in our 
country who have yet to enjoy the right 
to vote. Who can read the Atlantic 
Charter, the “four freedoms,” or any 
other declaration enunciated by the 
leaders of the United Nations of the 
world, without seeing in them the hope— 
sometimes the strong hope—that we shall 
live in a better-ordered world, where 
all people, rich and poor, will enjoy the 
dignity of full and complete citizenship? 

In this time of emergency, when we 
want a united citizenship; in this time of 
an all-out war, when any man, regardless 
of his race, color, or creed, is good enough 
to fight, he is good enough, in my judg- 
ment, to vote without first of all paying 
a poll tax. The passage of the pending 
bill, in keeping with the trend of our 
time, in harmony with the philosophy of 
the Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 
doms,” will do much to stimulate morale 
and to sustain our people in the great 
contest in which they are now willingly 
making sacrifice, 

Again we hear objection founded upon 
States’ rights, and in that category I pre- 
sume we have all at some time or other 
been listed as offenders. We have, per- 
haps, on numerous occasions been ac- 
cused of invading the rights of States by 
our support and approval of legislation 
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objectionable to States other than our 
own. Not long ago those of us from New 
York assailed those who were sponsoring 
national prohibition. We held it up as 
an invasion of the rights of our State. 
Yet some of those who advocate the en- 
actment of national prohibition, and 
who favor legislation of that character 
today, find fault with those of us who 
would invade their States, as they claim, 
by insisting that their people shall have 
the right to participate with us in the 
election of Federal Representatives in 
our National Government. 

There were even some objections to 
the adoption of the wholesome suffrage 
amendment. Again, when agricultural 
matters were brought before the Senate, 
or matters pertaining to education or 
to banking, to say nothing of drinking, 
men rose and railed against others, so 
much so that the record is probably a 
hodgepodge, with Senators for and 
against according to the objective of the 
measure under consideration. 

Mr. President, the matter of States’ 
rights can be dispensed with if one will 
read the roll calls in the House and Sen- 
ate, which show that men all the way 
from Maine to Texas, and from Wash- 
ington to Oregon and Florida, in the 
Senate and in the House, voted for the 
type of legislation we are now consid- 
ering. 

What has happened? Has the impo- 
sition of the tax taken from any segment 
of our population the right of voting? 
According to official figures given after 
the 1940 Presidential election, 71 out of 
every 100 voted in the States where no 
poll tax existed, while in the poll-tax 
States 22 out of each 100 voted. Of 
course, I realize that there is more reason 
for that condition than what I am ex- 
plaining, but it proves that there is a lack 
of interest in the Presidential election 
which does not augur well for the well- 
being of our democracy. There should 
be excited a greater degree of rivalry and 
interest, so that a larger number of peo- 
ple would participate in the selection of 
Senators, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, a fairer comparison, one 
with which no one will find fault, I am 
sure, one which brings out forcefully the 
good effect of ridding a State of a poll 
tax, and removing its evil effects is found 
in two contiguous States, the State of 
Kentucky and the State of Tennessee. 

In Kentucky, where no poll tax exists, 
60 out of every 100 persons voted in the 
last national election for Presidential 
electors. * Next door to the State of Ken- 
tucky, in the State of Tennessee, where 
a wholesome effort was made recently to 
rid the State of the poll tax, only 31 out 
of every 100 persons participated in the 
continuation of our National Govern- 
ment, so far as electing a President, Vice 
President, and Members of the National 
Congress are concerned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator a 
record of Louisiana in that election? 

Mr. MEAD. No; Iam sorry to say that 
I have not. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. We do not have a 
poll tax in Louisiana. I think the rea- 
son why the number of persons who 
voted in Tennessee was so low is that 
Tennessee is mostly Democratic. That 
is the reason so few persons voted in the 
Presidential election. ‘ 

Mr. MEAD. It may be true that Ten- 
nessee is mostly Democratic, but it has 
been a close State on a number of occa- 
sions. Tennessee has Republican repre- 
sentation in the House. Kentucky has 
Republican representation in the House. 
I gave the results in these two border 
States, where the colored population is 
equal. I thought Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky would be the best States I could 
use as examples to point out the benefits 
which would result from repealing the 
poll tax, as against the alleged detriment 
resulting from the repeal of the poll tax. 
I am sorry I do not have the figures for 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
have any figures for Virginia? Virginia 
is a border State. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. My understanding 
is that in Virginia the number of indi- 
viduals who voted out of every 100 per- 
sons was still lower than in Tennessee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume the rea- 
son for that is that Virginia, like Ten- 
nessee, is mostly Democratic. That is 
why so few persons take interest in the 
Presidential election. 

Mr. MEAD. I said a while ago that it 
is unfortunate that so few individuals 
participate in a national election. I ex- 
plained that in some of the States a rea- 
son could be found. The reason is that 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
just pointed out. Therefore I took Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky as illustrations. 
Both Tennessee and Kentucky have Re- 
publican representation in the House. 
The colored population is equal in both 
States. Other things also go to make 
the 2 States the best States to compare 
and to judge the benefit resulting from 
the repeal of the poll tax. In Kentucky, 
which has no poll tax, 60 out of every 10) 
persons participated in the election. In 
Tennessee, which has a poll tax, 31 out 
of every 100 persons participated. It is 


reported that altogether 10,000,000 indi- 


viduals in the Southern States eligible 
to vote did not vote in that general 
election. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say that in 
my own State, which has no poll tax, 
where 650,000 individuals are registered 
to vote, I doubt, because there is no R2- 


‘publican opposition, if as many as 


100,000 will vote in the forthcoming 
Presidential election. Therefore the 
comparison which the Senator made is 
not a fair one. 

Mr. MEAD. The comparison between 
Kentucky and Tennessee I still maintain 
is the fairest one that can be made, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Oftentimes in Ten- 
nessee we do not have Republican oppo- 
sition in the November election, and the 
vote in the November election frequently 
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is less than the vote in the preceding pri- 
mary. I have just returned to the Sen- 
ate Chamber and do not know what par- 
ticular year the Senator from New York 
has chosen for the purpose of his com- 
parison. I do not know what the issues 
were which were being decided at the 
time, nor do I know who the candidates 
were. I think it is highly important to 
know the candidates and the issues, be- 
cause the result in Tennessee goes almost 
as often one way as it does the other. 
I believe that is a substantially correct 
statement. 

Mr. MEAD. I am sorry my distin- 
guished colleague was not in the Senate 
Chamber when I began my statement. 
I express the hope that when the Senator 
runs again and again he will have no Re- 
publican opposition whatsoever. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
very much. I would be very much more 
afraid of Democratic opposition in Ten- 
nessee than I would of Republican oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. MEAD. I will cover that field also 
by expressing the hope that the Senator 
will have no Democratic opposition. 

Mr. STEWART. Again I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I shall con- 
clude my statement in a very few min- 
utes. As I said in the beginning, the bill 
seeks to affect elections for Federal offi- 
cers. It has to do only with the National 
Government. It in no wise concerns it- 
self with State elections or with State 
officials. It deals only with a national 
question. I again say that this is the ap- 
propriate time to pass legislation of this 
character and to give to the people who 
have so long been denied it the basic right 
to vote, a privilege which in my judgment 
should have been given to them a long 
time ago. 8 

If we recruit our military personnel, as 
we do under the Selective Service Act, 
equally throughout the 48 States, if we 
call to the colors the children of the rich, 
and the boys and girls of the poor, if we 
call those who can pay their poll taxes 
and those who are without funds, if our 
boys and girls can wear the colors of the 
Army or the Navy and other branches of 
the service, if they are called upon to 
Sacrifice their all for their country, as 
thousands of them have done and mil- 
lions of them in the four corners of the 
world have indicated their willingness to 
do since the war began— and many hun- 
dreds of thousands of them may find 
themselves in the battle line before this 
debate is over then I ask, Mr. President, 
how can a Member of this body, sus- 
tained, protected, and defended as we all 
are by the heroic sons of every State in 
the Union, fighting on the beachheads of 
Europe, preparing for the invasion of the 
Continent, struggling in the islands of 
the South Pacific, beating back the foe 
that would destroy the very form of gov- 
ernment we have enjoyed so long, deny 
to them, or to their people, the right to 
participate in the forthcoming election, 
or in the succeeding elections when many 
of us will be candidates for the positions 
we now hold? 

Mr. President, if we think the matter 
through, if we realize the sacrifices we 
are calling upon these boys to make, and 
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which they are making willingly, heroi- 
cally and patriotically, if we appreciate 
the benefits which accrue to us because 
of their sacrifices, we will be eager, we 
will be enthusiastic, we will be anxious 
to give them this basic, fundamental, 
inherent right which, in my judgment, 
has been denied them and which we have 
delayed altogether too long to grant 
them. 

So, Mr. President, as one who believes 
in the bill, as one who supports the bill, 
and as one who is willing to stay here, to 
forego the coming recess, if there is any 
hope of passing the bill—and I believe 
there is—I plead with my colleagues to 
join with me so that cloture may be 
adopted, and then we may be able in 
short order to call the roll and rid the 
United States of an injustice and an 
inequity which have abided with us al- 
together too long. 


MESSAGE FORM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States nominating 
James V. Forrestal, of New York, to be 
Secretary of the Navy, vice Frank Knox, 
deceased, was communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


THE POLL TAX 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7) making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a 
primary or other election for national 
officers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
movement to abolish the poll tax by act 
of Congress originated with the Com- 
munist Party. Today the Communist 
Party in the United States, working 
through the C. I. O. Political Action Com- 
mittee, working through Sidney Hillman, 
an alien and an agitator, a man who 
makes his living stirring up strife and 
discord in this country, is the moving 
spirit behind the drive for the passage 
of the pending bill. The Communist 
Party, the C. I. O. Political Action Com- 
mittee, and Sidney Hillman care nothing 
about the Constitution of the United 
States; in fact, they desire to destroy the 
Constitution, and to set up a strong cen- 
tral government in the city of Washing- 
ton, through which they can put over 
their-program to establish a Communist 
society in the United States. 

Mr. President, this afternoon I shall 
discuss the subject of cloture. An at- 
tempt will shortly be made to invoke 
cloture on further debate on the pend- 
ing bill. I shall discuss the history of 
the cloture rule in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Up until late 1806, there was a dispute 
whether the previous question could be 
called in the United States Senate. 
Some authorities thought the previous 
question could be ordered. Other au- 
thorities took exception to that state- 
ment, and said that under the rules it 
could not be ordered. Regardless of 
whether it could or could not be ordered, 
at the instance of Aaron Burr, the out- 
going Vice President of the United States, 
in 1806 the rule on which certain Mem- 


‘bers of the Senate had placed a con- 


struction which would permit the pre- 
vious question to be ordered was re- 
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pealed. From that time—1806—until 
the Civil War, there was absolutely free 
and unlimited debate in the Senate of 
the United States. Practically every 
great leader in the history of our coun- 
try who has known the rules, who has 
known the procedure, who has known 
the power and value of the Senate to the 
United States in our governmental af- 
fairs, has said that one of the great safe- 
guards of human liberty, one of the 
great safeguards of the liberties of the 
American people was unlimited debate. 
Those leaders held that it was an added 
security to the minor groups in this 
country, and that if we should adopt a 
precedent of invoking cloture on every 
measure on which there was long de- 
bate in the Senate, we would weaken the 
security of every minority group in this 
country; and we would be taking an im- 
portant step down the road toward the 
centralization of authority in Washing- 
ton and the destruction of rights fixed in 
and guaranteed by the Constitution. 

During the period from 1806 to 1917, 
the Senate of the United States reached 
the zenith of its power and influence in 
American Government. During that 
whole period, except for the period of the 
Civil War, there was free and unlimited 
debate in the Senate. During the Civil 
War a rule was adopted that in secret 
sessions of the Senate the previous ques- 
tion could be ordered, and debate could 
be shut off, on war measures which were 
necessary for the prosecution of the war 
between the States. 

After the Civil War, and until 1917, 
there was unlimited debate in the Sen- 
ate. It was recognized that the right of 
obstruction, when necessary, was a 
valuable right to preserve our system of 
government, to preserve the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and to pro- 
tect the interests, the welfare, and the 
liberties of the American people. 

The present cloture rule, an attempt 
to invoke which will be made in connec- 
tion with further debate on the pending 
question, was adopted in 1917. There 
were curious circumstances which made 
it possible for the adoption of that rule. 
In the latter part of February 1917, it 
was apparent that within a few, weeks 
our country would become engaged in 
the First World War. President Wilson 
requested immediate passage by Con- 
gress of the armed neutrality bill, a bill 
by which it would be made possible to 
arm the merchant ships of this country, 
in order to protect them from German 
submarines. There was a filibuster dur- 
ing the last few days of that session, and 
that bill was defeated. As a result, 
when the new Congress met in March 
1917, the present cloture rule was adopt- 
ed. But the Senators who sponsored 
that rule stated, as I shall read from the 
debates, in a few minutes, that they were 
in favor of adopting it only because of 
the imminence of war with Germany; 
and they further stated that the rule 
should never be invoked except in time of 
war, to end debate on a measure which 
was necessary for the defense of the 
United States or necessary for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

However, Mr. President, before I quote 
from those debates I shall read what cer- 
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tain leading statesmen of the United 
States have had to say with respect to 
the benefits of unlimited debate in the 
United States Senate. First, I shall 
quote from the remarks of Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, a very distinguished 
former Member of this body: 

There was a time in my legislative career 
when I believed that the absence of a cloture 
rule in the Senate was criminal neglect, and 
that we should adopt a system of rules by 
which business could be conducted; but the 
logic of my long service and observation has 
now convinced me that I was wrong in that 
contention. There is a virtue in unlimited 
debate, the philosophy of which cannot be 
detected upon a surface consideration. 


Still another Senator, the distin- 
guished Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, said that he had come to the Sen- 
ate fresh from a great contest in the 
House, where cloture was invoked, and, 
as he said “with a very strong prejudice 
in favor of vigorous and prompt methods 
of closing debate.” 

Within a year or two, however, he 
reached the conclusion that the practice 
of the Senate was a wise one and the 
safest system for the country and for the 
interest of the Government. Free and 
unlimited debate, and obstruction when 
it is necessary to protect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, have been rec- 
ognized throughout the history of this 
Government as legitimate safeguards to 
the rights of our people. 

I wish also to quote from another dis- 
tinguished American, Daniel Webster, 
who was not only opposed to a cloture 
rule in the Senate but opposed to the 
power in the House of Representatives 
to move the previous question. } 

The conditions were that when the 
resolution to declare war in 1812 was 
before the House of Representatives 
there was long debate by the Members 
of that body from the New England 
States. They were opposed to that war. 
The previous question was moved to shut 
off debate. Daniel Webster, in discuss- 
ing the question in the Massachusetts 
Convention of 1820, referred to the rule 
providing for moving the previous ques- 
tion. 2 

I read from page 272 of Legislative 
Procedure, by Luce: 

New England was bitterly opposed to the 
war, and the suppression of its spokesmen by 
the use of the previous question was doubt- 
less in the mind of Daniel Webster when, 
in the Massachusetts convention of 1820 he 
adverted upon the rule for the previous ques- 
tion that had been adopted. “If,” he said, 
“there was anything curtailing a just free- 
dom of debate, it was this. As it had some- 
times been used, it was certainly an instru- 
ment of injustice.” For his.own part, he 
presumed it would never be exercised in this 
body—or not except in extreme cases; other- 
wise he should himself have hoped to see it 
stricken out. 


That was Daniel Webster, speaking on 
the rules in the House of Representa- 
tives, where further debate can be shut 
off by moving the previous question. 

I quote from another distinguished 
Member of the United States Senate, the 
great Senator Benton from the State of 
Missouri, one of the greatest men who 
ever held a seat in this body. When an 
attempt was made to adopt a cloture 
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rule back in the 1840’s Senator Benton 
had this to say: 


Thus the firmness of the minority in the 
Senate—it may be said, their courage, for 
their intended resistence contemplated any 
possible extremity—saved the body from 
degradation, constitutional legislation from 
suppression, the liberty of speech from ex- 
tinction, and the honor of republican gov- 
ernment from a disgrace to which the peo- 
ple’s representatives are not subjected in any 
monarchy in Europe. The previous ques- 
tion has not been called in the British House 
of Commons in 100 years—and never in the 
House of Peers. 


Yesterday I quoted from one of the 
great labor organizations. I shall again 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
statement of the American Federation 
of Labor when Vice President Dawes at- 
tempted to see a stringent cloture rule 
adopted in the Senate. The American 
Federation of Labor condemned it, and 
stated that the right of unlimited de- 
bate was a protection to the working 
people from reactionary legislation. I 
quote that statement: 

For several months the Vice President of 
the United States— $ 


They were speaking of Vice President 
Dawes— 
has conducted an agitation for the purpose 
of abolishing free speech in the United States 
Senate, the only forum in the world where 
cloture does not exist and where Members 
can prevent the passage of reactionary legis- 
lation. * * s 

The railroad industry, the great oil indus- 
try, and other great industries in the United 
States, want to make it possible for a hand- 
ful of men in the United States Senate to 
control all legislation, It is a vicious idea, a 
vicious purpose to which the Vice President 
of the United States has loaned himself. 


Mr. President, the discussion on the 
pending bill is by no means a filibuster. 
Long debate and filibustering have ob- 
structed legislation only when it was 
necessary to protect the Constitution of 
the United States and the liberties of the 
people of country; and, with only 
one exception, no bill which has been de- 
feated by a filibuster has ever again been 
presented to the Congress for further 
consideration. Unlimited debate in the 
Senate has worked well. Deliberation is 
the primary function of the Senate, and 
the rule for unlimited debate has greatly 
protected the rights of the people of this 
country. 

I wish to quote from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record when the present rule was adopt- 
ed, the rule which is now sought, to be 
invoked, or will be sought to be invoked 
within the next few days. One of the 
champions of that rule was the great 
Senator Hardwick, of Georgia. Let me 
read what he had to say on the subject: 

Will we gain anything by putting it in the 
power of a bare majority of the Senate to 
shut off debate on the instant, to close the 
mouths and hush the voices of the repre- 
sentatives of sovereign States on this floor? 
Will the American Government be stronger if 
such a course be adopted? I think not. I 
submit not. . 

This is a Government of checks and bal- 
ances, and wisely so—so established, so con- 
structed by our fathers; and, for one, I have 
not progressed far enough away from their 
ideas to believe that they wrought poorly, 
or that we can much improve on them, in 
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the fundamentals at least. I lay down the 
proposition before this Senate and before the 
country that today the last citadel of oppo- 
sition to the Executive will and to the estab- 
lishment of the Executive as an autocratic 
authority in this country, clothed with des- 
potic powers, is here in this Chamber and on 
this floor; and I say to the Senate and to the 
country: If you chain this Senate, if you 
bind it, if you put it in the power of a par- 
tisan majority at any instant, at any mo- 
ment, or on any question, to run roughshod 
over the minority for the time being, and 
deny to Senators the right to speak on this 
floor, and deny real debate in this Chamber, 
you will have destroyed one of the most val- 
uable checks and balances in our Govern- 
ment and you will have made a long step 
toward the possible establishment of an auto- 
cratic and despotic power in this country. 


I continue to quote from Senator 
Hardwick: 


Mr. President, there is another reason why 
the Senate of the United States ought to be 
slow, indeed, about the adoption of any very 
radical or any very real cloture, and it is 
this: This is likewise the one piece of gov- 
ernmental machinery in the American sys- 
tem where pause“ can be said to the major- 
ity, where whatever party is in power can be 
halted temporarily at least, until in a way— 
unofficialy, of course, and informally—the 
sense of the public may be taken on any 
pending question. If the proposition advo- 
cated by some Senators is adopted here, ant 
cloture on the majority vote is established in 
this body, it may be easier for us, my col- 
leagues, on this side, in disposing of party 
measures; it may be more convenient for us 
as individuals; it may seem temporarily that 
as Democrats we will gain some advantage, 
but I do believe that as Americans we will 
lose. We may not always be in power. In 
years past we have been in power but very 
little; and for years, while I was a Member of 
the other body at the other end of this build- 
ing, I saw Democratic minority Senators use 
these rules to assert the rights of the minor- 
ity and to hold down a rampant majority in 
both Houses; and I tell you right now, it is 
one of the great barriers, one of the great 
checks under our American system. 

Why, majorities are not always right. No, 
Senators; not at all. We all know that. I 
have seen many instances in which minori- 
ties were right, and even the men who con- 
stituted the majority lived to admit it. Now, 
if that is true, we might just as well be a 
little careful about entirely stifling a minor- 
ity, about denying it all voice, about denying 
it all opportunity to say Halt“ and “Pause” 
to a partisan majority. 


During that debate the great Senator 
La Follette, the father of the present 
distinguished Senator from the State of 
Wisconsin, condemned the whole idea of 
cloture. I quote from his speech: 

Mr. President, believing that I stand for 
democracy, for the liberties of the people of 
this country, for the perpetuation of our 
free institutions, I shall stand while I am a 


Member of this body against any cloture that 


denies free and unlimited debate. Sir, the 
moment that the majority imposes the re- 
striction contained in the pending rule upon 
this body, that moment you will have dealt 
a blow to liberty, you will have broken down 
one of the greatest weapons against wrong 
and oppression that the Members of this 
body possess. This Senate is the only place 
in our system where, no matter what may 
be the organized power behind any measure 
to rush its consideration and to compel its 
adoption, there is a chance to be heard, where 
there is opportunity to speak at length, and 
where, if need be, under the Constitution of 
our country and the rules as they stand to- 
day, the constitutional right is reposed in a 
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Member of this body to halt a Congress or a 
session on a piece of legislation which may 
undermine the liberties of the people and be 
in violation of the Constitution which Sen- 
ators have sworn to support. 


Mr. .President, the organized power, 
the driving ferce behind this measure, is 
the Communist Party, a group of aliens 
advocating an alien creed, who would at- 
tempt to destroy this country. The Sen- 
ate of the United States today is per- 
forming a great service to all the people 
in every section of the country in main- 
taining inviolate the Constitution and 
the rights guaranteed thereby. I quote 
further from the great Senator La Fol- 
lette: z 

When you take, that power away from the 
Members of this body, you let loose in a 
democracy forces that in the end will þe 
heard elsewhere, if not here. 


Mr. President, the hour is late. I could 
read a great many statements which 
were made by men in past generations 
who carried the American Government 
safely through waves of personal opin- 
ion which attempted to encroach upon 
the Constitution. They all said that the 
great fundamental safeguard to liberty 
was the right of unlimited debate in the 
Senate. 

The purpose of the Government is to 
maintain certain fixed values. The pur- 
pose is to act as a balance wheel to curb 
the forces of numbers and to preserve 
from destruction the fundamental rights 
and privileges guaranteed by our sys- 
tem of government to every American 
citizen regardless of whether he be in the 
minority or in the majority. 

Governments such as ours, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are maintained to preserve certain 
rights and privileges, to maintain and 
to preserve them from temporary ma- 
jorities, to maintain and to preserve 
them against the weight of numbers, and 
to direct the ship of state on an even and 
direct course regardless of the temporary 
ebb and flow of the tides of public opin- 
ion which are often mobilized, amplified, 
intensified, and directed by propaganda 
from pressure groups, and by alien 
groups intent upon securing their tem- 
porary ends regardless of the long-time 
effect upon our system of government 
and the future of our common country. 

Mr. President, the right of free and 
unlimited debate in the Senate of the 
United States for more than a century 
has been recognized as one of the great 
safeguards to liberty, and the preserva- 
tion and protection of the rights of the 
people of our country. Like the fixed 
stars of the heavens to seafaring men, 
it has comforted, inspired, protected, 
and led the minorities of our country 
safely to the haven of a friendly port. 
It has protected them from the brute 
mob force of majority government. 

Free and unlimited debate has insured 
American liberty. It is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the power of the Sen- 
ate of the United States in our system of 
government. It has gained and held 
throughout the years, through stress 
and storm, the respect and confidence of 
the American people in the Senate of 
the United States. Because of it the 
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Senate more than any other instrument 
of government, has preserved the Amer- 
ican Constitution, has preserved our dual 
system of government, the prerogatives 
of the States, and the rights, liberties, 
and privileges of American citizenship. 
The preservation, unimpaired, is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our sys- 
tem of government and the freedom 
of the citizen. Through free and un- 
limited debate, through the rights of 
obstruction in the Senate, if necessary, 
this body has done more to preserve un- 
impaired our freedom than has any 
other department of government. 

We here are asked to tear this rule 
down, to abolish a safeguard which has 
protected this country, and to do it at 
the instance of radical aliens, princi- 
pally in certain sections of the city of 
New York, who are determined to tear 
down our Government, and to enslave, 
through strong, centralized power, a 
great part of the people of the United 
States. 

That is all I care to say at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Madam Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Caraway in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator 
from Mississippi concluded his re- 
marks 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; but if the Sen- 
ator desires to recess 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or did the Senator 
desire to proceed tomorrow? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am not through, 
but I can speak later. The senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is 
scheduled to speak first tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator 
from Mississippi should speak again it 
would make two speeches on his part. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is all right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We will reserve that 
question until tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Caraway in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and a protocol, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


POSTMASTER—ADVERSE REPORT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Patrick J. McGrath to be post- 
master at Bayonne, N. J., which had 
been reported adversely. 
` Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nation go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
over. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clarence L. Forsling to be 
Director of Grazing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the post- 
master nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

. THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lewis Hyde Brereton to be lieu- 
tenant general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Barney McKinney Giles to be 
lieutenant general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Elwood Richard Quesada to be 
major general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified of 
all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be forth- 
with notified, 

RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate take à recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 11, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 10 (legislative day of May 
9), 1944: 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy 


James V. Forrestal, of New York, to be 
Secretary of the Navy, vice Frank Knox, de- 
ceased. 

SELECTIVE Service SYSTEM 


Kenneth H. McGill to be chief statistician 
in the Selective Service System, under the 
provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940. (The 
compensation to be paid Mr. McGill will be 
$6,500 per annum.) 

Louis A. Boening to be assistant State 
director of selective service for Illinois, un- 
der the provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940. (Compensation for the office of the 
assistant State director of selective service 
for Illinois will be at the rate of $5,600 per 
annum.) 

Frank D. Rash to be State director of 
selective service for Kentucky, under the 
provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. (Compensation for the office of 
the State director of~selective service for 
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Kentucky will be at the rate of $5,600 per 
annum.) 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service: 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS EFFECTIVE FROM THE DATES INDI- 
CATED 


Walter 8, Mozden, May 19, 1944. 

Paul C. Campbell, Jr., June 5, 1944. 

Clarence Kooiker, April 3, 1944. 

Harold J. Magnuson, May 6, 1944. 

Carlton H. Waters, May 6, 1944. 

Robert W. Biach, April 21, 1944. 

W. Clark Cooper, April 9, 1944. 

Jack C. Haldeman, May 15, 1944. 

In THE Navy 

Capt. John H. Brown, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 19th day 
of January 1943. 

Commodore Lawrence F. Reifsnider, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 6th 
day of January 1943. 

In THE COAST GUARD 
TO BE COMMANDANT 

Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche, United 

States Coast Guard, to be Commandant of 


the United States Coast Guard, for a term 
of 4 years, from the 14th day of June 1944, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 10 (legislative day of 
May 9), 1944: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Clarence L. Forsling to be Director of 


Grazing. 
In THE ARMY 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be lieutenant generals 
Lewis Hyde Brereton 
Barney McKinney Giles 
To be a major general 
Elwood Richard Quesada 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Earl E. Sexton, East Lyme. 
Roland Lester Powe, North Windham, 
LOUISIANA 
Mathias J. Reuter, Arabi. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Edna M. F. Hayward, Londonderry. 
Arthur W. Proulx, Somersworth. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Roland Lemuel Garrett, Elizabeth City. 
James K. Proctor, Greenville. 

Mat M. Ellington, Summerfield. 

Henry G. Cook, Stokesdale. 


WASHINGTON 


Mary A. McComb, Everson. 
May L. Hanson, Touchet. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 10, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Peter A. Crumbly, 
O. F. M., missioner, Franciscan Order, 
Chicago, III., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, Thou art our creator, our ruler, 
our benevolent father, our refuge, and 
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our strength. Look down with favor 
upon these, Thy servants, who turn sup- 
pliantly to Thee today imploring Thy 
enlightenment, Thy powerful aid, and 
Thy blessing. 

Thou art the way, the truth, and the 
life, and hast told us to come to Thee 
with our problems and hast promised to 
hear and aid us. 

We believe that Thou hast placed men 
in positions of trust and responsibility— 


in the guidance and government of Thy 


people. 

Heavenly Father, hear our prayer. 
Bless and strengthen our President and 
his coworkers in these days of strife and 
stress. Enlighten our representatives in 
this House and in the Senate that they 
may legislate wisely and courageously. 
Bless our defenders wherever they may 
be. Bless all of us so that we may render 
to Thee the things that are Thine and to 
our country loyalty and devotion. Send 
forth Thy spirit to light, to guard, to 
rule, and guide us that, with humble 
and sincere reliance on Thy help, we 
may stand united in brotherly charity 
and may deserve Thy continued blessing 
and persevere in Thy love and care, in 
thanking Thee and praising Thee and 
Thy divine Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, here and forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Fra- 
zier, its legislative clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: -< 

H. J. Res. 271. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 for emergency maternity and infant care 
for wives of enlisted men in the armed forces. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and to include a speech de- 
livered by Mrs. Paul Palmer, national 
secretary of Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, at 
the rural-urban conference, held at the 
Statler Hotel on May 9, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks on three different matters, first, to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Record; secondly, to in- 
clude another newspaper item from the 
Boston Daily Globe; and, third, a tele- 
graph message from Gov. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, of Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this afternoon, 
after the legislative business of the day 
and following any special orders which 
have been heretofore entered, I may ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include a radio address by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GOSSETT]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the New York 
Times on the approval of treaties. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a radio 
address delivered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and to include a resolution on 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks and to include 
an address by Mr. F. A. Banks, regional 
director of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
before the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. R 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recor and to include therein a radio 
address by Samuel Grafton, of the New 
York Post, on the subject of free ports 
for Europe’s refugees. > 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. C. FREDERICK PRACHT. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp in 
three instances and to include an edi- 
torial and two letters from my constitu- 
ents. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CELEBRATES 
THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIV@RSARY OF 
ITS COMPLETION 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, this day, 
May 10, is important in the development 
of our great western territory, extending 
from Chicago on to the Pacific coast. 
Seventy-five years ago today the Union 
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Pacific Railroad was completed. On July 
1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, the Congress of 
the United States enacted legislation 
creating a corporation to be known as 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co., with au- 
thority to construct and maintain a rail- 
road and telegraph by which to unite the 
railroad system of the Eastern States 
with that of the Pacific coast, particu- 
larly California. As shown by the re- 
port of the select committee of the House 
of Representatives, the purpose of the 
construction of the railroad and tele- 
graph line was to strengthen the bonds 
of union between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, develop the immense resources 
of the great central portion of the North 
American Continent, and create a new 
route of commerce from the Atlantic and 
Europe to the Pacific and Asia. 

Under this program, the Union Pacific 
extended its lines westward, and the Cen- 
tral Pacific built eastward from Cali- 
fornia. It was on May 10, 1869—75 years 
ago today—that these two great railroad 
lines joined at Promontory Point, Utah. 
This was the realization of a dream of 
Abraham Lincoln, who had with great 
prophetic vision seen the need of such a 
transportation system and had advocated 
the construction thereof. Later, the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co, con- 
structed a connecting line from Portland, 
Oreg., eastward to a connection with the 
Union Pacific Railroad, thus completing 
the transcontinental line down the fa- 
mous Columbia River to the sea. 

This great railroad system has been 
the means of developing the immense 
natural resources, not alone of the great 
Midwest but of the whole Pacific-coast 
area. We of the West owe much to the 
feresight of the men of 75 years ago, who 
had the vision to plan and to construct 
this great artery of commerce which has 
welded our America into a unified whole. 
It is fitting here today that we pause 
briefly from our deliberations to com- 
memorate the completion of this great 
transportation system and to pay hom- 
age to the pioneers of that early day, who 
builded better than they knew. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


.Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
to include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and to include 
therein an article by a former Member, 
Hon. James L. Whitley, of Rochester. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to insert in the RECORD a 
speech I delivered to the National Asso- 
ciation of Homebuilders of the United 
States at the Statler Hotel on May 9. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LYNCH 
received permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


BIPARTISAN COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include therein the Gallup 
poll. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Munpt addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There wa: no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday and today the Treasury Depart- 
ment is honoring with a special program 
and special honorary awards War-bond 
salesmen, leaders in contests throughout 
the United States. There are 100 of 
these men who have won the contest 
among 16,500 contestants. Among those 
representing the State of California I 
have the honor to announce is a citizen 
from my district, Mr. Allen Martin. He 
has proven in a contest of 16,500 leaders 
in the United States that he is the out- 
standing War-bond salesman in Cali- 
fornia. I am proud to make this an- 
nouncement and to say that it is through 
the contribution of such public-minded 
citizens that eventual victory will be 
ours. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I suggest Mr. 
Joseph R. Dennison, from Michigan, is 
in that same party, and has competed, 
as has your constituent, and we are 
proud to announce that also. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 


man. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in two different in- 
stances and to include therein newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include three short telegrams, one from 
the Governor from my State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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GOVERNMENT PROTECTION TO WIDOWS 
AND CHILDREN OF DECEASED WORLD 
WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 539), providing for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1744) 
to provide Government protection to 
widows and children of deceased World 
War veterans, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1744), to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of deceased 
World War veterans; that after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall be continued not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ments, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous .question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


INCREASING THE DEBT LIMIT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4464) to increase 
the debt limit of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4464, with Mr. 
Pace in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Dovauton] is 
recognized for 2 hours and the rank- 
ing minority Member is recognized for 
2 hours. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Doucuton] is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H. R. 4464, has 
for its purpose increasing the authorized 
borrowing power of the Government 
from $210,000,000,000 to $240,000,000,000. 

This bill was originally introduced 
carrying an increase of $50,000,000,000, 
or a total of $260,000,000,000. While the 
bill was under consideration the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury appeared in 
behalf of the bill, explaining the need of 
the bill, and we finally reached the 
unanimous decision that $240,000,000,000 
would be adequate to carry the Govern- 
ment over to March 31, 1945, in case the 
war should continue and the present rate 
of expenditure should continue. This 
will give time after January 1, 1945, if 
the war is still in progress and it is 
necessary for the Government to secure 
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additional money to finance the war, for 
the next Congress to take a look at the 
proposition and see what is necessary, or 
required, at that time. 

The Under Secretary of the Treasury 
appeared before our committee and 
stated—and I suppose it is generally 
known— that it is the purpose of the 
Treasury Department to start on the 
12th of June the Fifth War Loan bond 
drive. It is imperative that we increase 
the borrowing power of the Government 
in order to take care of the additional 
obligations that would be issued in order 
to carry out the bond drive. 

It is estimated that on June 30 the 
indebtedness or outstanding obligations 
of the United States will be $198,000,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945, it will be $250,000,000,000. 
It was thought that an increase of $30,- 
000,000,000 would be sufficient for the 
present. 

It is proposed to start a bond drive to 
raise $16,000,000,000 additional. Conse- 
quently, in order to enable the Treasury 
Department to successfully proceed with 
its program, or to sell bonds under the 
new bond drive, it is not only important 
but it is necessary that the borrowing 
power of the United States Government 
be increased. 

It is estimated this year that the 
deficit will be about $55,000,000,000. 

There has never been a war that the 
United States has waged in which the 
cost could have been financed out of 
current revenues. It is a known fact 
also that 96 cents out of every dollar that 
the Government expends is for war pur- 
poses. We are raising about forty or 
forty-two billions in current revenue, 
making it necessary in order to keep the 
credit of the Government on a sound 
financial basis to borrow the difference 
between the amount collected as revenue 
and the amount expended. I believe 
everyone realizes that it is absolutely 
necessary that we do this in order to 
maintain the credit of the Government 
and to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to finance the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Government. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. How much 
does the Government expect to raise by 
this Fifth War Loan? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Sixteen billion dol- 
lars. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. And the debt 
limit is now $210,000,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes; the present 
obligations amount to $198,000,000,000 
which, added to the Fifth War Loan 
drive, would exceed that amount on June 
30, because it is estimated that by that 
time the debt will be about $214,000,000,- 
000. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. What I wish 
to learn is why they need another thirty- 
six billions of debt limit, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Because the Fifth 
War bond drive would not be the only 
borrowing that would be necessary. The 
added debt limit would not carry us 
through the fiscal year to June 30, 1945, 
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By that time the public debt of the 
United States will be $250,000,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The chairman will re- 
call that the amount provided in the 
bill with the amendment as it appears 
on the face of the bill is estimated to 
be sufficient to carry us until March 31, 
1945. It will mean that if the war con- 
tinues and war expenditures continue 
that we shall have to consider increas- 
ing the debt limit again sometime short- 
ly after the first of the year. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. In a little less 
than a year. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is estimated that 
the debt limit provided by this bill will 
be sufficient under the present rate of 
expenditure and the rate anticipated if 
the war continues, to carry the Govern- 
ment over until March 31, 1945. It prob- 
ably will be necessary to increase the 
debt limit again sometime after January 
1945, if the war is still in progress, but 
we think it will not be necessary to in- 
crease the debt limit again during this 
calendar year. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. What is the amount 
of the national debt at the present time? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. At the present time 
the public debt is something under $190,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The present public 
debt is $185,000,000,000. It is estimated 
that it will be $235,000,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1944. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
there are no further questions, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The The gentleman 
from North Carolina reserves 9 minutes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DEWEY]. 

The The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I can 
assure the House that I shall not take 1 
hour. 

Those Members who care to take the 
trouble to make a tabulation can I think 
more easily follow the figures I am 
about to give. i 

Mr. Chairman, the public debt limit as 
of today is $210,000,000,000, of which 
there is outstanding $185,000,000,000. 
This leaves an unused portion of public- 
debt limit as of today of $25,000,000,000. 
The bill we have under consideration in- 
creases that limit from $210,000,000,000 
to $240,000,000,000, providing an in- 
creased limit of public debt of $30,000,- 
000,000. If one adds this $30,000,000,000 
to the $25,000,000,000 unused and now 
existing one has a total unemployed bor- 
rowing power on the part of the Govern- 
ment amounting to $55,000,000,000. 

When the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury came before the Ways and 
Means Committee he requested that the 
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debt limit be raised to $260,000,000,000, 
but your committee thought it would be 
advisable to break down this figure and 
see exactly how the requirements would 
fall. It was finally decided that the debt 
limit of $240,000,000,000 would be sufi- 
cient to carry the Government through 
until March 31, 1945, prior to which time 
the Treasury will appear again before 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
make another request for an increase of 
the debt limit if it is needed. 

The President under his Budget esti- 
mate showed that the public debt would 
increase by $60,000,000,000 during the 
fiscal year 1945, that is from June 30 of 
this year until June 30 of 1945. Nine 
months, or three-quarters of that period, 
would bring us to March 31,1945. Three- 
quarters of $60,000,000,000 is $45,000,- 
000,000. Subtract that $45,000,000,000 
from the debt-borrowing power of the 
Government of $55,000,000,000 and you 
will find that the Government will still 
on March 31, 1945, have an unemployed 
borrowing power of $10,000,000,000. This 
of course is a huge sum of money, but it 
is nothing comparable to the sum origi- 
nally asked, which was $20,000,000,000 
more, which would have given the Treas- 
ury an unemployed borrowing power of 
$30,000,000,000 instead of only the ten 
which will be allowed them under this 
bill and which your committee thought 
was sufficient, 

Mr, ROWE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. Is any money available 
from the $42,000,000,000 tax receipts 
coming in that is not committed to the 
amortization of the present outstanding 
debt that might be added to the $55,- 
000,000,000 available as assets? 

Mr. DEWEY. No. As far as I know, 
there is no amortization payment liabil- 
ity against the revenue from taxation at 
the present time. However, I would like 
to look into that matter further. 

Mr. ROWE, I am assuming, of course, 
that the current obligations that may be 
committed come from the total revenue 
of $42,000,000,000 coming in. What I am 
trying to determine is how much of the 
$42,000,000,000 is added to amortize the 
current expenses, or will there be any of 
that available in liquid assets to add to 
the available debt resource that we nave 
of $55,000,000,000 for the coming year? 

Mr. DEWEY. Does the gentleman 
mean amortization of the public debt? 

Mr. ROWE. That is right. 

Mr. DEWEY. Frankly, I have not 
looked into that matter for some time, 
but on some of the earlier outstanding 
obligations amortization ran. I do not 
know whether it is being included at the 
present time or that any large amount 
of revenue is being employed to amor- 
tize the debt. I should think it would be 
rather difficult to work out amortization 
of a debt that is growing at the rate our 
debt is. We have to get the debt stabie 
first, then begin to amortize. 

Mr. ROWE. May I make just one ob- 
servation. I know that all of the First 
World War soldier bonus certificates that 
were not converted into some other form 
of an asset are due in the fiscal year 
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1945. I presume that some of the liquid 
income or revenue is committed to meet 
that obligation if they do not convert 
into another type of indebtedness. 

Mr. DEWEY. I presume they will, but 
as the Government will be in need of a 
great amount of money for fighting the 
present war, it means that the borrow- 
ings will increase probably to take care 
of such requirements. 

The public debt has been going up con- 
stantly. In 1940 the limit was $45,000,- 
000,000; then, in 1941, the limit was raised 
from $45,000,000,000 to $59,000,000,000; 
in 1942, from $59,000,000,000 to $125,000,- 
000,000, and in 1943 the limit was raised 
from $125,000,000,000 to a limit of $210,- 
000,000,000, where it is today. The debt 
limit will be increased to $240,000,000,000 
under this bill. 

An item will probably be presented a 
little later which will clarify this debt 
bill somewhat. Heretofore we have al- 
ways mentioned the debt limit as the face 
amount. Section 21 of this bill reads: 

The face amount of obligations issued un- 
der the authority of this act shall not exceed 
in the aggregate $240,000,000,000 outstanding 
at any one time. 


It is very probable that the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
will offer an amendment to strike out the 
word “face,” and, while I may be a little 
ahead of the time to mention the com- 
mittee amendment, I will take the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, with the permission 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

It has been very seldom in the history 
of our public debt that we have sold obli- 
gations at a discount. It is true that 
many of the so-called Treasury bills, 
which are really used by banks more than 
for any other purpose, have been sold 
at a slight discount—one-sixteenth of 1 
percent, one thirty-second of 1 percent, 
or one sixty-fourth of 1 percent—but 
never up to 1 percent. 

Latterly and during the present war, 
we have created savings bonds that have 
been sold to the people of the country at 
a discount of 25 percent. We are all 
familiar with the E bonds. The value of 
that bond, as sold to the public, is $18.75. 
If they hold that bond for 10 years, they 
will get $25 for a Government security 
that they only paid $18.75 for. Now, that 
difference of $6.25 represents in the par- 
lance of the Treasury an unearned dis- 
count. As you hold the E bond, it be- 
comes a little bit more valuable from year 
to year, until at the end of 10 years it has 
a total value of $25. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Really, from a practical 
standpoint, however, and to the ordinary 
man on the street, he has invested $18.75 
and expects to get the value increased 
during the 10 years; so his investment is 
$18.75 plus accrued interest for the 10 
years? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is exactly correct. 
This discount really represents interest 
and for the benefit and convenience of 
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people who have purchased these bonds, 
instead of their having to go around and 
collect interest, they can look at a sched- 
ule printed on each one of these savings 
bonds and find out exactly what it is 
worth at the date they look at the bond 
or at the date they care to sell it. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the way 
the act has been written, the Treasury 
has been forced to carry the debt limit at 
its face amount. In other words, when 
it sold one of these bonds to the public 
at $18.75, under the act as passed the 
Treasury had to carry it at $25, though 
it had only received $18.75 for the bond. 
So it was not really a true picture of the 
public debt. The Treasury realized that 
and for the benefit of those who are 
especially interested in the fiscal, mone- 
tary, and financial condition of our 
country, the Treasury produces its daily 
statement and once a month it puts out 
in summary statement what is known as 
the public-debt statement. 

On page 6 of this rather complicated 
document there is given the interest- 
bearing debt, the public issues, and the 
United States Savings bonds, giving the 
various series and kinds, totaling $32,- 
497,754,998. There is a little footnote 
down here to the effect that that figure 
is the actual current redemption value 
of those securities as of May 1, but under 
the law as it was written the Treasury 
is forced to consider for debt-limit pur- 
poses that $32,000,000,000, not as at the 
real value of $32,000,000,000, or its re- 
demption value, but at a figure $7,700,- 
000,000 more, which is the interest on 
that $32,000,000,000 accruing during the 
next 10 years. Therefore, the committee 
will offer an amendment to make that 
slight change in the bill under consider- 
ation to the effect that hereafter instead 
of reading, “The face amount of obliga- 
tions issued under authority of this act 
shall not exceed in the aggregate $240,- 
000,000,000,” it will read, “The amount of 
obligations issued under the authority 
of this act shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $240,000,000,000 outstanding at any 
one time,” striking out the one word 
“face,” which will make a complete and 
true picture of the exact debt limit of the 
country. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. In other words, they will 
set those up on their books at the price 
at which they would have to redeem them 
if the buyer came to the Treasury and 
asked for the money? 

Mr. DEWEY. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. By 
making that change we, in effect, in- 
crease the potential borrowing power 
then by $7,700,000,000. 

Mr. DEWEY. That has already been 
done. That was done in the last Debt 
Increase Act. It would have been worse 
had we gone on and done what was sug- 
gested, carrying this unearned discount 
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and increasing it over two billions—and 
some have suggested up to ten billion. 

I think that this is a sound way to 
show what is the actual debt limit. It is 
the way that the debt is carried in the 
Treasury public-debt statement. Fur- 
ther, it refiects the real outstanding 
limit of borrowing power and keeps it in 
parallel with the figures in the debt 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance . 
of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes and ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the pending bill (H. R. 4464) 
is to increase the debt limit of the United 
States from the present amount of two 
hundred and ten billion to two hundred 
and forty billion. The bill, as intro- 
duced, provides for an increase to two 
hundred and sixty billion. 

Some press comment has indicated 
that the minority members of the com- 
mittee forced a reduction of the amount, 
but I am sure they will all bear me out 
in the statement that I made the motion 
to reduce the amount from two hundred 
and sixty billion to two hundred and 
forty billion, and the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, representing the Treas- 
ury Department before the committee, 
agreed to that amendment and that 
change, 

This bill comes before you with the 
unanimous report of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. There is no contro- 
versy about it. It is recognized by every- 
body that the present debt limit of two 
hundred and ten billion has to be in- 
creased on account of the enormous cost 
of the war. The present public debt is 
one hundred and eighty-five billion. It 
is estimated that it will be two hundred 
and thirty-five billion by December 31, 
1944, It is estimated that by June 30, 
1944, it will be one hundred and ninety- 
seven billion. It is estimated that by 
June 30, 1945, it will be two hundred and 
fifty-eight billion. Therefore, it will be 
seen that the amount provided in this 
bill—that is, an increase of the public- 
debt limit to two hundred and forty bil- 
lion—will not be sufficient to carry us to 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1945, 
but it is estimated that the amount of 
two hundred and forty billion will be 
sufficient to carry us until March 31, 
1945. The result will be, if the war con- 
tinues and expenditures continue as at 
present, that the Treasury Department 
will have to ask the Congress to increase 
the amount provided here early next 
year, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man mentioned two figures, one hundred 
and ninety-seven billion on June 30, 1944, 
and two hundred and forty billion on 


1944 


June 30, 1945. Did the gentleman give 
the present debt? 

Mr. COOPER, Yes. The first state- 
ment I made was the present public debt, 
which was one hundred and eighty-five 
billion, 

Mr. REED of New York. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. I was engaged in 
looking at some figures here and I did 
not hear him make that statement. 

Mr. COOPER. That is quite all right. 
The present public debt is one hundred 
and eighty-five billion. 

It is estimated that the public debt 
will be $235,000,000,000 by December 31, 
1944. The total expenditures for the 
Government for 1945 are estimated at 
$98,000,000,000. The war expenditures 
are estimated at $88,200,000,000 for 1945. 
War expenditures for the year 1944 are 
estimated at $88,500,000,000. 

It should be borne in mind that 96 
cents out of every dollar now being spent 
by the Federal Government is for this 
war. Ninety-six cents out of every dollar 
now being spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment is for the cost of this war. Only 
the remaining 4 cents out of every dol- 
lar is used for all other purposes of the 
Government. 

The Fifth War Loan drive will start on 
June 12, 1944. This legislation is neces- 
sary for this drive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes, 

Mr. COOPER. The Under Secretary 
of the Treasury has stated that this leg- 
islation is imperative for the purpose of 
this Fifth War Loan drive for $16,000,- 
000,000, which begins on June 12. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is making a very clear statement as to 
the financial condition of the country. 
If the gentleman will permit me to make 
an observation, this debt limit will take 
care of this Fifth War Loan drive, and 
perhaps one additional war loan drive, 


which may come this year before De- 


cember 31, 1944. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the gentleman 
is correct. The Fifth War Loan drive, 
which will begin June 12, next month, is 
for $16,000,000,000. Although I am not 
advised by the Treasury Department, I 
presume there may probably have to be 
another war loan drive this fall some 
time. 

It is my understanding that the in- 
crease here provided would be sufficient 
to take care of the Fifth War Loan drive 
beginning the 12th of next month, and 
a subsequent drive, which would be the 
Sixth War Loan drive, probably some 
time this fall. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I believe that is 
the understanding, and I thought it 


was proper to bring it to the committee’s- 


attention. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

There have been some questions asked 
about the redemption of the savings 
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bonds that have been sold. We inquired 
into that matter during the considera- 
tion of this bill. The statement was 
made by the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury that we still have 90 cents of 
every dollar sold in savings bonds. Most 


redemptions are for the purpose of pay- ` 


ing taxes and taking care of cases of ill- 
ness that arise. 

It might also be interesting to remind 
ourselves of the appropriations that have 
been made since our war effort began. 
Congress has appropriated for the Army, 
for the Navy, and for other war activi- 
ties up to March $1, 1944, $330,000,000,- 
000. Of this amount $169,000,000,000 
has been spent. 

The question was also asked during 
the consideration of the bill about pos- 
sible waste in connection with war 
expenditures, The Under Secretary of 
the Treasury made this statement: 

You cannot increase Federal expenditures 
from about $9,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000, 
as has been done, in such a short time, with- 
out some waste, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment feels it is being held to a minimum 
considering the enormous war effort. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it must be 
apparent to everybody that the increase 
of the public-debt limit from the pres- 
ent $210,000,000,000 to the amount pro- 
vided here of $240,000,000,000 is essen- 
tial, vital, and imperative. As indicated 
a moment ago we may reasonably expect 
that early in the coming year we shall 
have to come back and ask for a further 
increase of the debt limit if the war con- 
tinues and expenditures on the war con- 
tinue as at present.. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the figures recited by 
the gentleman from Tennessee are stag- 
gering. He told you how total appro- 
priations for the war up to March 31, 
1944, are practically as much as the total 
assessed valuation of the entire country. 
In a sort of left-handed way he sought 
to excuse and condone the tremendous 
waste that is going on. 

We thought that when W. P. A. was 
discontinued there would be no more 
boondoggling, but they had a campaign 
for the Senate down in Florida a few 
weeks ago and the administration were 
very anxious to reelect their man. In 
order to do so, it was necessary for the 
Government to take over a toll bridge 
that runs across Tampa Bay, between 
St. Petersburg and Tampa. A year ago 
when there were over 100,000 men in 
uniform in that area they could not see 
any need for taking over the bridge, but 
this year, when those 100,000 men in 
uniform have been sent abroad and there 
are very few in training down there, but 
with an election on, it became impera- 
tive to take over the toll bridge. Our 
share of the cost of that toll bridge is 
probably about $1,200,000, which is a 
very considerable amount to pay for the 
election of a Senator, 

The American people would be much 
happier over this spending if they knew 
that the money was being spent wisely, 
honestly, and judiciously, but the thing 
that disturbs them is that boondoggling 
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is going hand in hand with war spend- 
ing and there is no sign of abatement. 

The gentleman from Tennessee tells us 
that the administration will probably 
come back and ask for a further increase 
in the debt limit this fall. It will not be 
before the election. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not make any 
such statement as that, and the gentle- 
man knows I did not. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thought the gen- 
tleman said that. r 

Mr. COOPER. I said after the first of 
the year. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I knew it was after 
the election, anyway. 

Mr, COOPER. The gentleman is so 
anxious to try to play politics when none 
has been injected into this discussion 
that he now disregards the facts. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not injecting 
politics into it at all, but I am telling a 
few facts that the gentleman should have 
told the people about the waste and the 
squandering. We are spending more on 
this war effort than Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy when she was in the 
war, and Japan combined by about 
$20,000,000,000. 

I shall delete a part of that. I think I 
had better. Perhaps what I said may be 
contrary to the rules of the House, and 
I do not want to transgress the rules. 

I should like to leave this thought with 
you Members, that the American people, 
regardless of political affiliations, are 
looking to Congress to exercise more su- 
pervision over spending. Of course, we 
of the minority are helpless. We do not 
have the votes to stop any of this waste 
and have not had for 12 years, but we 
are willing to cooperate if any consider- 
able bloc on the majority side shows any 
disposition to put an economy program 
into effect. 

We are fighting this war on a magnifi- 
cently large scale. We have more lieu- 
tenant generals in this war by two or 
three hundred percent than we had in all 
the preceding wars of the Republic. It 
seems to me that the time has come for 
Congress, and more particularly the 
committee that is charged with report- 
ing the appropriations, to scrutinize each 
item in the most careful manner. We 
should make the various departments 
coming before us asking for additional 
funds show the need for such funds. 
America with all her resources, with all 
her industrial development, cannot 
stand indefinitely the spending pace in 
which we are now indulging. There is a 
time coming when the sheriff is going to 
catch up with us if we, the Congress, do 
not do our duty. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr, LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say, after listening to the rank- 
ing member on the minority on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and listen- 
ing to his discussion about the debt of 
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the United States, that this bill was re- 
ported out unanimously by the commit- 
tee. The gentleman has spoken about 
boondoggling, and he has given an in- 
stance where he said that the Govern- 
ment has taken over a certain bridge. 
I did not hear the gentleman say one 
single word about any vote that he cast 
against any of the appropriations for 
the war. The gentleman knows as well 
as I do that this increase in the debt 
limit is due entirely to the fact that we 
are conducting a war, and conducting it 
successfully. When the gentleman says 
that there are more lieutenant generals 
in the Army of the United States than 
there have ever been in all the history 
of the country, the gentleman forgets 
that only yesterday the Government 
showed that by reason of increments in 
the Army—in the last 38 months we have 
increased the Army from 535,000, ap- 
proximately, to 7,250,000. If the gentle- 
man thinks with that increase in the 
manpower of the Army in a period of 38 
months we can get along with the same 
number of generals that we had before, 
I believe that he is woefully mistaken. 
What we ought to do is cut out the poli- 
tics when we have these matters of na- 
tional importance that have to do with 
the war. It is one thing to come here 
. after a unanimous report and another 
to criticize the cost of carrying on the 
war. The fact of the matter is whether 
we have spent more money in this war 
than Germany, Japan, and Italy, when 
it was in the war, by some $10,000,000,000, 
as the gentleman has said, the fact re- 
mains that in this country we have more 
to defend than they have in the other 
countries. We should not even hesitate 
for a minute to spend twice as much 
money as all the Axis countries com- 
bined, because money is not the thing we 
have to defend or talk about in this 
country now. What we have to talk 
about in this country is the winning of 
the war and getting these boys back. 
The only way we can do it is to spend 
money for munitions and those things 
that are necessary for the winning of 
the war. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield an additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not say Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, I said, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Italy, Germany and 
Japan. 

Mr. LYNCH. Still, with Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and any other country you 
have in mind included in ‘your total, 
even then I will say we have more to 
defend ih this country than all those 
countries, Allies or Axis, or anyone else. 
I think the American people are per- 
fectly willing to spend that money so the 
boys will win the war and get back into 
civilian life. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH, I yield. 
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Mr. FORAND. Did not the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, like the rest of us, 
vote for the declaration of war where 
we pledged all our resources to win the 
war? 

Mr. LYNCH. I presume he did, if I 
remember correctly, he was one of those 
who voted for the declaration of war. 
Now when the Government is endeavor- 
ing to carry on that war successfully— 
and I challenge the gentleman to say 
that this war is not being conducted suc- 
cessfully—we are now being confronted 
by the statement that it is costing a 
great deal of money. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Despite the criticism 
that has been made of the Army and the 
number of officers in the Army, I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
we have the best organized Army that 
this Nation has ever seen and the best 
organized Army that the world has ever 
seen. It is doing a magnificent job. The 
Army needs the officers that they are now 
receiving and are now using, and the 
criticism of the Army for being over- 


‘staffed with these officers is unjust and 


unfair. 

Mr. LYNCH. It is not only unjust, but 
let me say this: The statement was made 
that anybody could get a commission. 
I know that anybody cannot get a com- 
mission. I know that these men who 
have gotten commissions for the most 
part have worked hard for it. I have seen 
those boys in the camps and in the offi- 
cers’ training schools and in the univer- 
sities where they have been training, 
where they get up at 4 o’clock in the 
morning and go to class from 4 o’clock 
until 12 o’clock, and in the afternoon 
they continue their training for their 
commissions, They are the kind of offi- 
cers we have in the Army today, men 
who are trained, men who know what it 
is all about, men who are giving every- 
thing for their country and who have 
worked for their commissions. They are 
entitled to have them and they will carry 
on well, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The gentleman knows I never sug- 
gested that we should not spend as much 
money as is necessary to prosecute and 
speedily. win the war. What I object to 
is the waste that is going on all over. 
I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that only a few days ago the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sasatx], the dean 
of the Democratic side, stated there are 
30,000 surplus officers hanging around 
the cocktail bars of Washington. 

There is no division in our anxiety to 
win the war speedily and decisively. To 
that we will give every dollar necessary, 
but I for one do not want to see our boys 
come back to a country that is bankrupt 
and unable to provide properly for the 
disabled, the wounded, and the depend- 
ents of those who have worn the uniform 
of our country. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to speak in reference 
to two bills concerning which there have 
been many requests made by Members of 
the House. One of these bills is H. R. 
4269, which is a bill to authorize the Air 
Forces to grant commissions to certain 
Civil Aeronautics trainees who have com- 
pleted certain courses under the instruc- 
tion of the Air Forces. The other bill is 
H. R. 3358, which is commonly known 
as the WASP bill, and which was reported 
out of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House favorably. It is now pend- 
ing in the Committee on Rules. We hope 
it will come to the floor at an early date. 
I am personally in favor of both of these 
bills. Mr. Chairman, there has been 
some uncertainty about the attitude of 
the War Department in relation to H. R. 
4269, and I received a communication 
from the War Department, office of the 
Chief of the Air Forces, and I want to 
read the last two paragraphs of this let- 
ter to indicate the attitude of the War 
Department to clear up any uncertainty 
that may be in the minds of the Mem- 
bers of the House on this point. 

I read from this letter as follows: 

Tt is apparent that there is some confusion 
between the two bills—H. R. 4269 pertaining 
to the commissioning of certain C. A. A. 
trainees, and H. R. 3358, a bill to militarize 
the female pilots flying with the Air Forces. 

With respect to H. R. 3358, everyone is 
aware of the fact that General Arnold re- 
cently, before the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, defended this legislation. There are 
many who are not familiar with the fact that 
the Army Air Forces and the War Department 
are in accord with the provisions of H. R. 4269, 
providing that it is amended to contain the 
clause that individuals so commissioned meet 
the standard physical, mental, and profes- 
sional requirements established by the Army 
Air Forces and that the Army Air Forces be 
the one to decide whether or not they do meet 
these prescribed requirements. With this 
amendment there would be no inconsistency 
in supporting both bills. 

Trusting that this information forwarded 
you with this letter is suitable for your pur- 
pose and assuring you it is my pleasure to 
serve you, I remain, 


Most respectfully yours, 
CHARLES H. DEERWESTER, 
Colonel, Air Forces, 
Legislative and Liaison Division. 


I am simply reading this into the REC- 
ond, so as to clear up this uncertainty 
and put the Members of this body on 
notice as to the attitude of the Air Force 
with reference to these two pieces of 
legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could tell us what the attitude 
of the Air Force will be with reference to 
the physical requirements, whether or 
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not they will be those required of com- 
bat pilots, and whether or not the physi- 
cal requirements of the women who are 
sought to be commissioned will be equal- 
ly as hard as those for the men. As I un- 
derstand, one of the differences that has 
arisen has been the fact that they sought 
to apply to these men the requirements 
of combat pilots, whereas they were going 
to take women in on a lower physical 
requirement and let them do air trans- 
port work and flying in this country, and 
that the men have contended they should 
do that job just as well with lower physi- 
cal requirements, 

Mr. BROOKS. I am not authorized to 
speak for the Air Force on that point, 
but I would feel that the same require- 
ments should be applied equally to every 
group doing the same kind of service. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I gladly yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. STEFAN. I want to tell the 
gentleman I am very much in favor of 
the legislation he is proposing, because 
it is going to bring a tremendous amount 
of comfort and relief to thousands of 
instructors who I believe have been dis- 
criminated against. We have had about 
9,000 instructors who are instructing in 
the Air Forces of the Government, in the 
various schools, who are now writing to 
Members of Congress. Many of them 
have written to me about your legislation. 
Many of them, of course, do not have 
training in the heavier engine types, but 
some of them have had up to 2,000 hours 
of flying as compared with 100 or 200 
hours of flying among the women who 
are being given a better opportunity to 
continue in the service than the men who 
have already been serving. I think 
everything should be done to give them 
what they were promised originally, that 
they will remain in the Air Porce in some 
flying activity. 

Mr. BROOKS. I agree with the 
gentleman and I thank him for his re- 
marks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 


utes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Statements about 
waste should not be made unless sup- 
ported by a bill of particulars. That 
ismy opinion. The gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Brooks] is a distinguished 
Member of the House and the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman, whose. committee 
carefully follows war activities, whether 
or not the gentleman, as a student of 
military affairs and as an important 
member of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, has seen any evidence of 
waste in wartime on the part of the War 
Department which justifies criticism. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will answer the ma- 
jority leader by saying that, of course, 
war as a whole is waste, but it is neces- 
sary waste. However, in every case where 
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it has been pointed out to the members 
of our committee that there has been 
any indication of waste, the committee 
has been most diligent and exacting in 
going into all criticisms of waste, mis- 
spending of funds and other misuses of 
funds for war purposes, and wherever 
anything at all worthy of criticism has 
been found it has been given to Congress, 
and the public is fully aware of what is 
going on at the present time. Consider- 
ing the vast expenditures of money. I 
think the program is being handled on 
an efficient basis. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr: KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader has just made a statement 
implying that there is no waste on the 
part of the Army or the War Department 
in the prosecution of the war, and in 
that he may or may not be correct. I 
make no comment. However, I would 
like tc point out a proposed plan which 
would result in a great deal of waste in 
the city of Philadelphia. It is planned 
to establish in that city, a post-office 
annex, employing 4,000 additional work- 
ers in a city where there is already a 
critical manpower shortage, with the ac- 
tive assistance of the War Department, 
who are removing from Philadelphia, a 
plant which now employs 800 skilled 
workers. A plant to install precisely the 
Same equipment is to be opened at the 
same time in another city where the 
skilled workmen will not be availabie. 
This is to make space available in Phila- 
delphia for the political move planned by 
the Post Office Department. So the 
Army is actively assisting in manpower 
waste, in destroying the usability of 800 
skilled workers engaged in a war plant, 
in order to assist the Post Office, just be- 
fore election, in planting 4,000 skilled 
workers at $200 a month, or a pay roll of 
$800,000 a month, which- we in Phila- 
delphia believe is politically inspired and 
should be located in a city which is not 
a critical manpower area, and if speed 
in shipping parcels overseas is the ob- 
ject, it is just silly to locate it in the 
one big city in the country without an 
airport in operation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, perhags I misunderstood my re- 
sponsibility as a Member of Congress. 
I have always thought that to some ex- 
tent, I was the servant and steward of 
the people who sent me here. I question 
whether a person should be open to vio- 
lent criticism for examining the busi- 
ness conduct of the greatest business in 
the world, belonging to a free people of 
130,000,000. I do not believe a man un- 
der oath of office should be subject to 
criticism for trying to get at the truth 
about the great Government under 
which we live. I do not think it ir out 
of harmony with decency and good citi- 
zenship and proper representation to 


not see it at the present time. 
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even ask once in a while just how much 
is a billion dollars. I have never been 
quite able to comprehend it, but some of 
the economists figure it and say that a 
billion dollars could be described in this 
way: If you take a $1,000 bill and place 
it on the ground and you keep putting on 
top of that, $1,000 bills, when you 
reach the height of the Empire State 
Building in New York City, you will have 
piled up $1,000,000,000. So, that after 
all, it is a rather interesting question 
as to whether we, as Members of Con- 
gress, should now and then view with 
alarm the vast expenditures of money. 
We make appropriations, and the Ways 


and Means Committee must find the 


wherewithal to pay the appropriations, 
to pay the interest and carrying charges, 
and to pay on the public debt. 

I may be just a little old-fashioned, but 
it seems to me when we appropriate 
some $35,000,000 for a building to be 
used by the Army, after all they are go- 
ing a little bit to excess when they spend 
$85,000,000 in the construction of the 
building. I could go on and describe the 
number of acres of floor space in that 
building, but that is not necessary. 
Everybody here has been in the Pentagon 
Building. 

Much of this debt was not created after 
we got into the war. Much of the debt 
was created long before we got into the 
war, and at a time when we were being 
assured by all those in power, or who 
aspired to public office in this adminis- 
tration at least, that we were not going to 
get into war. It was not going to be 
necessary to send any soldiers abroad 
we might have to furnish a little ma- 
terial; but, of course, conditions have 
changed. I have for many years been 
interested in a study of the ever-increas- 
ing national debt. We had what we 
called the National Debt Committee of 
which I had the honor to be chairman. 
From time to time our committee made 
reports to Congress. I have here one of 
those printed reports issued May 16, 1939. 
That was before we were really in the war 
except to this extent: The administration 
was arming-Japan and Mussolini and 
Hitler for their great drives in the war 
and was in partnership with them to the 
extent of suffering and permitting essen- 
tial war materials to be furnished these 
dictators. Our boys are still facing the 
munitions and the planes and the tanks 
and the guns and the ships that we fur- 
nished to our enemies, so that we were in 
that sense in the war. The irony is that 
the administration bought gold at pre- 
mium to enable our enemies to get all of 
this war material at the expensr of the 
American taxpayers. 

As a Member of Congress represent- 
ing a large district I am concerned in 
the question of waste. I will vote for 
any amount, of course, for the cost of the 
legitimate conduct of the war. I want 
to get the boys back as quickly as pos- 
sible. I wish to God I could see, locking 
into the near future, that they would 
soon be back here, but personally I can- 
I can 
also visualize something of the holocaust 
we shall have to face before any of them 
can return and, of course, thousands and 
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hundreds of thousands will never re- 
turn. 


Our debt had doubled before we got 
into the war; to the amount of about 
$20,000,000,000. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. I hope the gentleman 
is not bringing up that fact and bemoan- 
ing the fact that the debt was increased 
by the so-called depression because the 
Government would not see starving peo- 
ple in America. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is a 
beautiful New Deal theory that I see the 
gentleman has learned by heart. 

Mr. FORAND. Does the gentleman 
deny it? Does the gentleman deny the 
truth of it? 

Mr. REED of New York. Of course, I 
deny it. It was nothing in the world 
but. a lot of leaf raking. There was 
nothing constructive in it. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman be- 
lieves it is better to let people starve? 

Mr. REED of New York. The people 
never have starved in this country. 

Mr. FORAND. Because the Roosevelt 
administration stepped in and took care 
of it. 

Mr. REED of New York. They have 
been starving under the New Deal. 

Mr. FORAND. No; not under the New 
Deal, because the New Deal took care of 
them, 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means mentioned the increase in 
the number of officers in this war. I 
inquired of the Library of Congress and 
received the following interesting infor- 
mation: I found that in the last war we 
had 1 officer to every 15 men, but in this 
war we have 1 officer to every 10% en- 
listed men, or an increase in officers of 
50 percent. And I wish to make this 
one further observation: We of the 
minority must be charitable to those of 
the majority for some of their guilty 
consciences about the money that is be- 
ing expended. They had a platform in 
1932 that said they were going to cut the 
cost of government. That sacred cove- 
nant was in their platform, They are 
naturally a little embarrassed about 
what they did to that sacred covenant. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man is right, of course; but here is what 
I wish to say further. We were warned 
at that time by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that the greatest enemy of free govern- 
ment was loose fiscal policy. What the 
gentleman referred to, of course, was 
loose fiscal policy. The country has 
never seen anything like it and I hope 
it will never see anything like it again. 
In my opinion it is just as important for 
us to save this country for the kind of 
lives we always have lived as it is to win 
the war abroad. If the boys fighting 
over there for all these so-called free- 
doms come back, only to find they have 
lost them here at home, then the blood 
will have been spent in vain. You know 
money can turn to ashes and so can ma- 
terial goods, but the greatest heritage 
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that we can leave to our children is lib- 
erty under law as we have known it 
under the Constitution of the United 
States of America. If we can leave that 
to our children and to the children of 
these men who are doing the fighting we 
shall have accomplished something. 

We must not forget that the President 
was absolutely right when he said that 
free governments have been wrecked by 
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loose fiscal policies. We have had a loose 
fiscal policy during all these years under 
this administration. Every dictator in 
Europe has been brought to power by 
loose fiscal policies carried to the point 
of spending and waste and extravagance 
until the printing press became the god 
of the people under dictatorships, and 
money then vanished into nothing; in- 
surance policies, everything vanished 
into thin air. 
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7 Gross national | Per capita | Significanteventsinfluencingnational 
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1878 $2, 159, 418, 000 $45, 37 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 1879 2, 298, 912, 000 47.05 || 26 years of almost unbroken reduction 
1880 2, 090, 908, 000 41.69 public debt. 
James A, Garfield 1881 2, 019, 285, 000 39, 35 
1882 1, 856, 915, COO 35. 37 
Chester A, Arthur 1883 1, 721, 958, 000 32.07 
A 1884 1, 625, 307, 000 20. 60 
1885 1. 578, 551, 000 28, 11 
1886 1, 555, 659, C00 27. 10 
Grover Cleveland 1887 1, 465, 485, 000 24.97 
1888 1, 384, 631, 000 23, 09 
1889 1, 249, 470, 000 20. 30 
1890 1, 122, 396, 000 17. 92 
Benjamin Harrison 1891 1, 005, 806, 000 15.75 
° 1892 968, 218, 000 14. 88 
1893 961, 431, 000 14. 49 
6 Cleveland. s 1,016, 897, 000 15.04 
rover Cleveland. 1890 toe 725 = 2 Decreasing customs receipts. 
1897 1, 226, 793, 000 17,14 
e 1898 1, 232, 743, 000 16.90 | Spanish-Anierican War. 
William McKinley................-.- 1899 1, 436, 700, 000 19. 33 
1900 1, 263, 416, 000 16. 56 
1901 1, 221, 572, 000 15. 71 
1902 1, 178, 031, 000 14. 89 
1903 1, 159, 405, 000 14. 40 
1904 , 136, 269, 000 13. 88 
Theodore Roosevelt 1905 1, 132, 357, 000 13. 60 
1906 1, 142, 522, 000 13.50 
r E 13.33 | Period of public debt stability. 
1909 1, 148, 315, 000 12.01 
1910 1, 146, 939, 000 12. 69 
William H. T. 1011 1, 153, 984, 000 12. 28 
1912 1, 193, 838, 000 12. 48 
1913 1, 193, 047, 000 12, 26 
1914 1, 188, 235, 000 12,00 
1915 1, 191, 264, 000 11. 83 
1916 1, 225, 145, 000 11. 96 
Woodrow Wilson 1917 2, 975, 618, 000 28, 57 
1918 12, 242, 628, C00 118. 65 |; World War No. 1. 
1919 25, 482, 034, 000 240, 09 
1920 24, 207, 918, 000 228, 32 
1921 28. 976, 250, 000 221, 09 
Warren G. Harding 1922 22, 964, 070, 000 208. 67 
1923 22, 349, 687, 000 200, 10 
1% | a0; 516,272,000 | 177,82 |/Phe ereat prosperity. 
Calvin Coolidge 1926 19, 643, 183, 000 167. 70 
1927 18, 510, 174, 000 156. 04 
1928 17, 604, 290, 000 146, 69 
1929 16, 931, 197, COO 139. 40 
1930 16, 185, 308, 000 131. 49 
Herbert Hoover 1931 16, 801, 485, 000 135. 37 
1932 19, 487, 009, 000 155. 93 
issa | atoshoss ooo 213: 65 
1 
. The great depression—deficit spend- 
— — x Rp — — =y 3 ing and bootstrap financing. 
1937 36, 427, 091, 000 281. 82 
1938 37, 167, 487, 000 285, 43 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 1930 40, 445, 417, 000 308, 34 
1940 42, 971, 000 325. 66 
1941 48, 978, 919, 000 308. 08 
1942 72, 495, 182, 000 540. 68 
1943 136, 696, 000, 000 1, 007. 64 || World War No. 2. 
1944 206, 000, 000, 000 1, 486. 00 
1944 240, 000, 000 1, 846, 60 


1 Debt extension, 


Debt Juno 30, 1945, $258,000,000,000; per 
capita, $1,984.61. 

Debt of every family of five in United States 
of America will be $9,923.05 June 30, 1945. 


I am ready to extend the debt limit. 
Probably it will be extended many times 
more, but certainly the time has come 
when the people will expect of their Con- 
gress a thorough study into every ex- 
penditure that is made by the Govern- 
ment that is not related to the war. It 
is well enough to stand here on the floor 
and say that 96 cents out of every dol- 
lar is spent in payment of the war effort, 
but we only have to look about us to see 
that that is not true. That is just simply 
a platitude that is repeated over and over 
again. And so I consider it my wesponsi- 
bility—although I shall support this bill 
wholeheartedly—as long as I remain in 
Congress to think of the people at home, 
not this great, overgrown bureaucracy 
that has been set up here and that ex- 
isted long before the beginning of the 
war was ever thought of by the admin- 
istration. I am going to scrutinize every 


expenditure, and I am going to tell my 
people at home exactly what is being 
done with their money. Others may take 
another view if they wish and feel that 
they own the Government, but they are 
not representing the people back home 
when they feel that their job is to spend 
and get reelected with public funds. One 
of the greatest dangers in this country 
today is the money with which the Con- 
gress has armed the greatest political 
propaganda agency in the world. Hitler 
never had anything like it; no other 
country has. In one night the agency 
can blanket millions of people with half- 
truths, which they have done, looking to 
elections. That has become a dangerous 
instrument placed in dangerous hands; 
and that, with the blank checks that 
have been given to the administration to 
use in any way it and the New Deal bu- 
reaucrats see fit before elections is grad- 
ually undermining our form of govern- 
ment. It is well for us to beware, and I 
would serve notice on those people who 
are rather indifferent and who do not 
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care whether they go to the polls or not, 
that the only instrumentality of free 
government provided in the Constitution 
is the ballot. The people better be 
thinking these days about going to the 
polls no matter for which party they 
vote. It is not fair or just to ask the sol- 
diers to go over there and fight for the 
cause to which it is claimed they are 
committed; that is, the preservation of 
free government, and for the people back 
home to fail to exercise the greatest in- 
strumentality of free government here, 
which is the ballot. It is the only means 
by which a free people regain their sov- 
ereign powers as free men and women. 

A statement was made at one time to 


-the effect that when the educated, in- 


dustrious, temperate, thrifty citizens are 
as prompt and zealous and unfailing in 
duty as the ignorant and venal and mis- 
chievous, or when it is clear they cannot 
be roused to their duty then, but not 
until then, if ignorance and corruption 
always carry the day there can be no 
honest question that this Government 
has failed. 

But let us not be deceived while good 
men and women sit at home not know- 
ing there is anything to be done nor car- 
ing to know, half persuaded that this 
Republic is a contemptible rule of a mob 
and secretly longing for some splendid, 
vigorous despotism, then remember that 
it is not a government mastered by 
ignorance, it is a government betrayed 
by intelligence. It is the intelligent 
forces in this Government that must 
step forward and save it, not a dema- 
gog shouting his platitudes and his 
half-truths over the wires of a propa- 
ganda agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to take any time on this Lill. 
I assumed that the expressions in com- 
mittee before the bill was approved unan- 
imously, as stated by the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson], would hold good, 
that there were no politics in its consider- 
ation and that there would be no politics. 
Personally, I am disappointed in the fact 
that this debate has finally degenerated 
into a political battle between the two 
parties. Naturally it is directed ‘to our 
side of the aisle, therefore we must stand 
in defense of what we believe to be the 
facts. As one Member of the House I re- 
sent the injection of politics or personali- 
ties into this debate; it is uncalled for 
and my friend from Minnesota would not 
want to be charged with taking advan- 
tage of the latitude generally allowed to 
a speaker making an impromptu speech. 
I do not believe the toll-bridge question 
has anything to do with the bill before us, 
but granting for the sake of argument 
that it did have something to do with it, 
let us consider waste and unwarranted 
extravagance at the proper time and 
place and I will go along with the gentle- 
man. I think that waste of taxpayers’ 
money is something that is worthy of 
criticism, but as compared with the great 
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war effort and the tremendous amount of 
money being legitimately expended, it is 
hardly worth the mention, and certainly 
not in connection with a bill of this kind. 
Those things should be criticized at a 
time when an appropriation bill is before 
the House and not in connection with this 
bill which has to do with the raising of 
the debt limit, something essential to the 
Nation’s welfare. 

The gentleman from Minnesota talked 
about boondoggling in this war. We have 
heard a lot of charges about World War 
No. 1 which after the Republicans gained 
control were thoroughly investigated. I 
think there were 101 boards, bureaus and 
commissions, together with the Army 
and Navy, that were sifted closely, exam- 
ined and reexamined. The Republican 
report was a clear-cut, straight forward 
declaration that while there was some 
waste due to haste, there was not 1 cent 
spent as the result of any conniving or 
crookedness. I think to a great extent 
that same thing is going to be true of this 
war. At least I hope so. I have been as 
critical as anyone with regard to loose- 
ness in the expenditures of the Army and 
Navy and I am willing to go along with 
anyone who will legitimately undertake 
to correct these abuses. Small as they 
are, they have no place in our war effort 
if we can prevent them. 

But let us just harken back to the last 
war with which the Republicans had any- 
thing to do, and I refer to the Spanish- 
American War. When you talk about 
boondoggling, there were more men who 
died from disease in our camps abroad 
and at home and from embalmed beef 
than were actually killed in battle while 
the administration at that time or those 
having to do with the prosecution of the 
war were boondoggling with the lives of 
our soldiers. So it is better not to cast 
stones when we live in political glass 
houses, because these things are indelibly 
noted in history and you cannot get away 
from them. You did not prove any such 
misuse of taxpayers’ funds in World War 
No. 1 and Iam sure there will be less com- 
parable basis to assail the administration 
in the conduct of this war. 

Then when you talk about huge ex- 
penditures and say that Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan together have 
spent less in this war than we have, I 
ask, So what? The American people 
ask, So what? The fact of the matter 
is we are fighting this war with freemen 
and our production is on the basis of 
free men and women. We pay 3 to 10 
times as much for our buckshot and war 
service as the workers and soldiers re- 
ceive in any other comparable country 
and, in addition.to that, it is probably 
better not to say how cheaply Germany 
is conducting her bestial war because 
she has enslaved the people of the sub- 
jugated nations who produce her war 
matériel, and there is, therefore, no 
basis for comparison. 

I do not think such references have 
any place in this debate. The thing in- 
volved here is whether it is necessary to 
raise the debt limit in order to prose- 
cute this war. On that point we on 
both sides in the committee are agreed 
and said that it is necessary. We can- 
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not get away fromit. It is one of those 
things that is a “must” in conscience. It 
is a patriotic responsibility that we can- 
not dodge or get away from. We are 
going to vote to raise the debt limit. I 
do not see how any man claiming to be 
a patriot and responsive to the wishes 
of his constituency can possibly vote 
against the lifting of the debt limit 
when he knows, by voting against a lift- 
ing of the debt limit, that it will stifle 
the war effort. Under those circum- 
stances if there is to be a roll call every- 
one will vote for this bill. Iam in favor 
of the bill, though I shall not press for a 
roll call because I record myself here 
and now as voting “aye.” For the sake 
of reference Members may desire a roll 
call. If it were not for that, or for 
other personal reasons, I do not think 
it is even necessary to have a recording 
of the vote on this bill. 

So why bring politics in here; why 
make attacks on something that is rela- 
tively trivial in volume? If it is de- 
serving of criticism, I say criticize it at 
the proper time, but not during the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not aware of the re- 
marks the gentleman refers to, because I 
was not in the Chamber at the time they 
were made. I was interested, however, 
in what the gentleman had to say about 
there being no fraud during the First 
World War. If the gentleman had been 
in the Congress in the years immediately 
following the First World War he would 
have known that I rose in my place on 
this floor one day and threatened the 
impeachment of the then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States if he did not 
permit the courts of the country to pass 
upon the claims of the Government 
against many contractors, an audit of 
their accounts having shown they had 
been grossly overpaid by the Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to say to my colleague that I 
am not charging any man in the Gov- 
ernment with fraud in connection with 
any of those overpayments. After the 
close of the last war the then adminis- 
tration, and very naturally I think, tried 
to place in the hands of the manufac- 
turers in the country funds with which 
they could return to their peacetime pro- 
duction. Mistakes were made, of course. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would rather the 
gentleman would ask me a question than 
make a speech. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I am 
not trying to embarrass the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am not fearful of 
the embarrassment, but this is not a 
question. It is a rehash of the last war. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Oh, 
no. 

Mr. DINGELL. I only yielded for a 
question. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman decline to yield further? 

Mr. DINGELL. I request the gentle- 
man to proceed with his question. I am 
waiting to be questioned. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I did 
not ask the gentleman to yield to me for 
a question. 

Mr. DINGELL. I presumed as much. 
I think the gentleman can well state his 
objection to anything I have said in his 
own time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Ihave 
no objection to what the gentleman said. 
Iam not objecting to that. I am trying 
to clear the record. 

Mr. DINGELL. There is no argument 
on the fact that the Republican admin- 
istration went over the conduct of the 
last war with a fine-toothed comb. 
There were 101 boards, I believe, and 
commissions and missions investigated, 
and, too, the War Department and the 
Navy Department, and everybody else 
who had anything to do with the ex- 
penditure of a single dollar, and the re- 
port was a clear-cut acquittal. The 
statement, as I recall it in substance, was 
that while there was undeniably some 
waste, it was justified, but there was no 
dishonesty, and I thought that that was 
all the American people were interested 
in, aside from winning, about the last 
war. 

The gentleman was not in the Hall 
when reference was made to politics. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I will 
say to my friend the gentleman from 
Michigan, that I had no part in any 
colloquy that took place here earlier in 
the day, to which the gentleman is ad- 
dressing his remarks. All I am trying to 
do is to set forth the fact that there was 
a lot of fraud during the First World 
War on the part of the contractors of the 
country. I am not charging any col- 
lusion on the part of any members of 
the Regular Establishment of the Army 
or the Navy, but I will say that an in- 
vestigation of the conditions at that time 
did disclose the fact that many men, 
officers of rather high rank that had 
come into the Federal military service 
during the wartime, were guilty of 
things for which they should have been 
court-martialed. My authority for that 
statement is the recent Chief Justice of 
the United States, Charles E. Hughes. 

Mr. DINGELL. With that I find no 
fault. I state to the gentleman that 
after this war and during this war we 
could probably find - and I do not know 
by what means or method—that there 
has been some misuse of the public funds 
in the Army and the Navy. ; 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I 
think there is no question about that. 

Mr. DINGELL. But the references 
made here on the floor do not specifically 
refer to any such case. It is a broad- 
gage innuendo which does not amount 
to anything and which has no place in 
ie forum in connection with this de- 

ate. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr.BLAND. If they should have been 
prosecuted, why did not the gentleman’s 
party do it? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is precisely what 
Iwas going to say. If my friend the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, or my friend the 
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gentleman from Minnesota know of any 
specific instances of wrongdoing, I think 
it is incumbent upon them to bring that 
matter to the attention of the Attorney 
General of the United States or to the 
Provost Marshal or The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the United States Army and point 
out a case of willful, deliberate squander- 
ing of the public funds. I think that 
then those people will be brought to time, 
that they will be court-martialed, and 
the public rights will be preserved. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
JENKINS] 10 minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Chairman, regard- 
less of whether or not there has been any 
extravagance and any dishonesty in the 
present administration of war affairs 
and other matters, this is a stark fact, 
that the United States of America owes 
more money today than any nation ever 
owed in the history of the world. This 
is another stark fact, that about 90 per- 
cent of this debt has been incurred in 
the last 11 or 12 years. This is another 
stark fact that in the 12 years this ad- 
ministration has been in power, every 
year during peacetimes it has shown a 
deficit of from one to four billion dollars, 
and every year during wartimes it has 
shown a deficit of tens of billions of 
dollars, 

Let us dismiss this proposition of the 
colossal debt figure. There is no ques- 
tion but that there is gross extravagance 
now. We have before us for considera- 
tion a very serious and important matter, 
and that is whether we shall increase 
the debt limitation from $210,000,000,000 
to $240,000,000,000. 

On the face of this bill I want to call 
your attention to a change or an amend- 
ment that indisputably proves the tend- 
ency of this administration. The Treas- 
ury of the United States came before the 
Committee on Ways and Means a day 
or two ago recommending that we raise 
the debt limit to two hundred and sixty 
billion; from two hundred and ten bil- 
lion to two hundred and sixty billion. 

Your Committee on Ways and Means 
oftentimes is called upon to do things 
that are not very popular, but on this 
occasion they did something that was 
not only popular but righteous. They 
asked the Treasury of the United States, 
Do you really need to have this limita- 
tion raised to $260,000,000,0002” By rea- 
son of the action of the committee itself 
the Treasury officers were forced to ad- 
mit that this large increase was not ab- 
solutely necessary, and. they agreed to 
reduce the amount to $240,000,000,000. 
In other words, the Treasury of the 
United States, if the committee had sat 
idly by, would have jumped that debt 
limit $20,000,000,000 more without any 
reason or justification. It was not nec- 
essary. That is the way they do busi- 
ness. That is an index to their spending 
character. Harry Hopkins once said that 
the philosophy of the New Deal was to 
spend, spend, spend and elect, elect, elect. 

There is no question about the fact 
that they have been extravagant. To 
their extravagance can be attributed a 
good percentage of this enormous debt. 
They have been extravagant in their con- 
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duct and more extravagant yet in their 
vision. 

I would like to give the Members a 
few historical facts that troop into my 
mind very frequently. I was here in 
Congress 12 years ago when the New 
Deal took over. I was here nearly 20 
years ago, and I remember when we 
were considering the colossal debt that 
followed the last war. We Republicans 
talked and orated about the debt that 
followed the last war, for it was a worry 
as to what to do with it. It seemed to 
be so colossal. How much wasit? Only 
$27,000,000,000. But that was the great- 
est debt that any nation ever staggered 
under up to that time. Twenty-seven 
billion was enough to scare us nearly to 
death because our party had always been 
the party of thrift and economy. But 
we tackled it and the Republicans for 10 
years reduced it $1,000,000,000 each year. 
Never in the history of our country was 
the public debt paid off so rapidly as that 
which was paid from 1920 to 1930. 

Then the depression came on. What 
happened during the first months of the 
depression has not been publicized much. 
When the impartial historian writes the 
history of that period he will give an 
account of the patriotic, sincere, and de- 
voted attention that Mr. Herbert Hoover 
gave to that serious problem. I shall 
not discuss it here, but I should like to 
do so some other time. 

I remember the first legislative action 
taken during the Hoover administra- 
tion to stop the depression through em- 
ploying idle men on public works. Do 
you know what we did? What we did, 
we did with some trepidation and we 
planned a program of public spending 
that in these days would be laughably 
small. I voted for it and I thought it 
was a terribly big undertaking. I voted 
for $150,000,000 to stop the depression. 
They said it would do it, $50,000,000 for 
expenditures here in Washington and 
$100,000,000 for public works over the 
Nation. I thought it might do it and 
I voted accordingly and since then I have, 
voted for a hundred times that much 
without any appreciable difference in my 
blood pressure, and so have you. Iam 
talking about millions now, not billions, 
We voted for it and we thought none of 
us would ever be reelected because of 
that terrific expenditure of money. 
There was no one in the United States 
that I heard of but one man that I know 
of who had the temerity to say that it 
would take $10,000,000,000 to overcome 
the depression. He was looked upon as 
a false prophet who was seeking the 
headlines. 

We spent money in those days with 
some consideration. Today we do not 
do it that way. It is a sad fact that we 
have become so careless and We are 
going to have to answer for this some- 
time. We find ourselves as did the poet 
who said: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Iam going to vote for this bill, Why? 
Because the Treasury says that we should 
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do so, the Army wants us to do so, and 
we know that this is not the itime to 
raise any embarrassing situations. 

But I remember the first time we in- 
creased the debt limitation. I, think it 
was then 827,000,000, 000. We had the 
courage to run it up, I think, to $35,- 
000,000,000. Then we raised it from 
$35,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000, and I 
swore to myself I would never vote for 
another increase. I said I would never 
vote to increase that, but I did. I voted 
to increase it to $65,000,000,000, then I 
voted to increase it to $125,000,C20,000, 
and I voted to increase it to $210,000,- 
000,000. Now I am going to vote to in- 
crease it to $240,000,000,000. 

In the name of common sense, when 
are we going to stop? Does someone 
want to ask me, Are you against feeding 
the starving? Are you against the 
war?” That is the question that is 
thrown at those who try to economize. 
No, I am not against that, of course I 
am not, and I have never voted against 
any of those things, but nobody on this 
floor has the temerity to stand up and 
attempt to justify the reckless, extrava- 
gant expenditures that we see on every 
hand, let it be for the War Department 
or the Navy Department, or whatever it 
might be. Thrift is of the spirit. Ex- 
travagance is of the spirit. What the 
spirit willeth the hand doeth. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. KNUTSON. On yesterday or the 
day before, the committee unanimously 
reduced the request for a ceiling of $260,- 
000,000,000 to $240,000,000,000, thereby 
cutting off an amount that represents 75 
percent of the total cost of World War 

re RAE 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; the gentleman is 
absolutely right. Ido not want to claim 
that the Republicans are entitled to all 
the credit of making this $20,000,000,000 
reduction, but I do say that if it had not 
been for the Committee on Ways and 
Means and their experience in handling 
these financial matters the figure would 
have remained as advocated by the 
Treasury, at $260,000,000,000. When 
they were confronted With the facts and 
the arguments put up by both the Mem- 
bers on the Republican side and on the 
other side of the committee, they wilted 
right down. That is a sample of what we 
should have been doing for years. We 
have permitted the greatest bunch of 
high spenders that ever got together to 
organize themselves, apparently to 
change our form of government, by 
taking from one group without any sense 
of justice and giving to another without 
any sense of reason. 

I have made this statement on the 
floor of the House before and I make it 
now, and I have watched it carefully, 
that only one time have I heard the word 
“economy” come out of the mouth of the 
President of the United States in the last 
11 years. He made the people think he 
was economy-minded before he was 
elected; but he is not economy-minded 
now and has never been since he was 
elected. As a result, we are staggering 
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under this colossal debt. Nobody, I do 
not care who he is, can look at this 
$240,000,000,000 debt and tell us just 
exactly how to work it out and tell us 
how we are going to pay it. 

A few days ago we asked a representa- 
tive of the Treasury in our hearings, 
“How much is the total appraisal of the 
United States of America?” He said he 
did not know. I understood him to say 
-an appraisal had not been made for 5 or 6 
years, but he thought the understanding 
was that it was about $300,000,000,000. 
We now owe as much as every piece of 
property in the Nation is worth. How 
are we going to pay it when we add to 
that the individual debts, the State 
debts, and the municipal debts, and the 
county debts of the Nation? 

Mr. ROBSION -of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Cen- 
sus Bureau figures show a tax list of all 
the property of every kind and character 
in the United States, and it was a little 
less than $150,000,000,000. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man. If that is true, then where and 
how are we going to pay it? How are 
we ever going to pay this tremendous 
debt? 

You know how we pay public debts. 
We pay them in just one of three ways. 
This is academic, and you all know it. 
We pay debts one of three ways. How? 
By repudiation, and I hope we will never 
do that. If we do, our form of govern- 
ment will not long endure. When we 
repudiate our debt we will not be a self- 
governing proud Republic any more. 
Another way is by inflation. If any- 
body is so unpatriotic as to encourage in- 
flation for the purpose of paying debts, 
he is a traitor to our form of govern- 
ment. 

The next way is what? Taxation. 
Those of you who will be here in the next 
Congress and the next Congress and the 
next Congress are going to have the bur- 
den and responsibility of taxing, taxing, 
taxing eternally, in order that the honor 
of this Nation may be preserved and 
that its very perpetuity may be guar- 
anteed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Voornts]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
preceded mé has opened the way for 
what I want to say, because I am going 
to talk about what I think has to be 
done about this national debt. 

Thomas Jefferson is frequently quoted 
and held up before us as being America’s 
greatest political philosopher. I be- 
lieve him to have been that and I be- 
lieve him to be that today. I quote cer- 
tain words of Jefferson and ask you to 
listen to them: 

I believe that banking institutions are 
more dangerous to our liberties than stand- 
ing armies. Already they have raised up a 
money aristocracy that has set the Govern- 
ment at defiance. The issuing power should 
be taken from the banks and restored to 


the Government to whom it properly be- 
longs, 
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It is the last sentence in which I am 
primarily interested at the moment. Let 
me repeat it: 

The issuing power should be taken from 
the banks and restored to the Government 
to whom it properly belongs. 


In the last year, according to a re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Board which 
I have here, the holdings of the Federal 
Reserve banks of Government securities 
of one kind and another increased from 
$6,188,000,000 to $11,542,000,000. The 
capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
banks is approximately $154,000,000 of 
paid-in capital. They now own $11,- 
542,000,000 of the public debt. 

What did they buy it with? They 
bought it with credit created on their 
books called reserve bank credit. These 
credits are created on the books of the 
Federal Reserve banks, but they are 
guaranteed by the Government of the 
United States. These bonds and other 
Government securities were bought with 
the credit of the American people, which 
by act of Congress was given to the pri- 
vately owned Federal Reserve banks to 
use. 
In the next place, I should like to 
read you briefly a statement made by 
Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in speaking before the Ohio 
Bankers’ Association in 1935. 

Mr. Eccles said this: 

There is no political or economic power 
more charged with the general or social in- 
terest than the power to increase or de- 
crease the supply of money. If the sovereign 
authority delegates this power to a particu- 
lar group or class in the community as it 
has done in large part in this country, it 
divests itself of a part of its effective 
sovereignty. * The power to coin 
money. It was one of the first powers 
given to the Federal Government by the 
Constitutional Convention. The develop- 
ment of deposit banking, however, intro- 
duced into the economy numerous private 
agencies which have power to create and 
destroy money without being recognized as 
creators or destroyers of money by the Gov- 
ernment or the people. 


These are not JERRY Voornis’ words I 

have given you. They are words of 
Thomas Jefferson and Marriner Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
That is my case in brief. 
. Seventy billion dollars of the present 
public debt about which we worry, and 
properly so, has resulted from the sale— 
and I put the “sale” in quotes—of in- 
terest-bearing public securities of the 
United States Government to the bank- 
ing system of this country for new money 
created in the form of demand deposits 
on the books of those banks. That 
seventy billion never should have been 
national debt at all. Even the men who 
come back from winning this war will 
pay interest on that portion of the pub- 
lic debt as well as on that perfectly 
legitimate portion of the public debt 
which has resulted because you or I or a 
corporation or a bank paying with cash 
that it already had has given up money 
to the Government as a loan and thereby 
bought a bond. 

Seventy billion dollars of the present 
public debt has resulted from that kind 
of transaction whereby the credit of the 
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United States has been drawn upon by 
private institutions and money has been 
created upon their books and public 
bonds bought with it. What do I think 
should have been done? I introduced a 
simple bill—other Members have intro- 
duced similar bills—to provide that the 
capital stock of the 12 central Federal 
Reserve banks should be purchased by 
Congress from the member banks who 
now own that capital stock; that from 
that time on funds for the purpose of 
financing the war—over and beyond the 
amount that could be raised by taxes or 
real borrowing, where people actually 
gave up money they already possessed 
to buy these bonds—any additional 
amounts necessary could be acquired by 
sale by the Treasury to the Federal Re- 
serve of non-interest-bearing certifi- 
cates. 

This is a serious matter. I do not 
share the views of people who say the 
debt does not make any difference. I 
know it does. The carrying charges on 
that debt at the war’s end will probably 
be in excess of $7,000,000,000. True, it is 
held internally, but it is not going to 
be held in as diffuse a manner or by 
nearly as many people as I wish it would 
be held or as it would have been held 
had Congress adopted a compulsory-sav- 
ings program at the beginning of this 
war. So the debt is important and 
serious. i 

But the most important thing about 
that debt is for the people of this coun- 
try to come out of this war with an 
answer to the problem it presents. 

What do I think that answer is? First, 
if we are to even dream of carrying a 
load like that we have got to have full 
production and full employment in 
America. We cannot afford a depres- 
sion. We cannot afford to fail to have 
a full home market for the products of 
our industry and agriculture at full em- 
ployment. For that full home market 
and that demand on the part of the 
people is the one thing that can assure 
full production and full employment and 
a high national income and the ability 
of our country to carry the load. Second, 
we must have an expanding and dynamic 
economy, Mr. Chairman, You cannot 
have one that is merely static. America 
has never been that way. From year to 
year our power to produce is going to 
increase. From year to year our in- 
ventors, our businessmen, our workers, 
and our farmers are going to devise 
better means of producing wealth. 

But according to the present financial 
system of this Nation the only way in 
which that increased productive capac- 
ity can be matched by an increase in 
volume of purchasing power in circula- 
tion is for somebody, either a private 
individual or the Government, to go into 
debt to the banking system of this Na- 
tion. Our money supply at present is 
inextricably tied to debt. As long as 
that is true we shall suffer from inflation 
and deflation. As long as it is true Gov- 
ernment will be compelled to borrow 
whenever private borrowing is reduced. 
I think there is a better way. I know 
there is a better way. To the extent, 
and mark me carefully, and only to the 
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extent that the capacity of this Nation 
to produce additional wealth grows and 
there are more goods and services to be 
exchanged and more business to be done, 
to that extent a corresponding increase 
in the volume of money in circulation 
should be placed to the credit of the 
American people—not charged to them 
as debt—by being entered on the books 
of the Treasury through a monetary 
agent set up by Congress and charged 
with the exclusive power to create money 
in this Nation. At the present time we 
cannot get the increase in our monetary 
supply in this way. If we could, the peo- 
ple would know in time of need it was 
unnecessary for the national interest- 
bearing public debt to go up. They 
would know that we could equate our 
productive capacity with an equivalent 
buying power on the part of the Ameri- 
can people without increasing the public 
debt, and they would know, even though 
it took sweat and toil to do it, that they 
had the answer to debt; that they could 
beat debt, in the course of time, and that 
they could beat it, not by overburdening 
taxation, not by inflation, but by increas- 
ing the productive capacity of their 
country, and by that alone. And as soon 
as we learn to credit to the Nation that 
increment in its productive capacity, to 
call additional money required by eco- 
nomic necessity national credit instead 
of the national debt, we shall have the 
answer to the problem. I refer the 
House once again to my book, Out of 
Debt, Out of Danger, wherein I have 
gone into this whole question fully. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. This equation strikes 
me—from the figures submitted by the 
gentleman—and I understand there are 
approximately $11,000,000,000 to the 
credit of the Federal Reserve at the 
present time? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
the amount of Government securities 
which the Federal Reserve banks own. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 


yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- . 


man from California. 

Mr. ROWE. I mean the amount of 
assets they hold which are Government 
securities. z 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. ROWE. That is, on their total 
capitalization of $155,000,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes, on 
a capital of $154,000,000. 

Mr. ROWE. That is right, that is 
$155,000,000. And following the war, 
there will be an increment to the Federal 
Reserve bank of approximately $255,- 
000,000 annually from a capitalization of 
$155,000,000. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Did you 
figure that at a rate of interest of 21⁄2 
percent? 

Mr. ROWE. That is right. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. That is 
too high. On the securities which the 
Federal Reserve holds, the average rate 
of interest is less than that because part 
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ot those securities are notes and bills, 
which do not bear as high a rate as the 
bonds do, you understand. Your figures 
would be correct, however, for the aver- 
age holdings of most of the banking sys- 
tem on the $70,000,000,000 figure that 
I gave. But on the Federal Reserve fig- 
ures it would be less than the figures the 
gentleman gives. However, he is in es- 
sence perfectly correct, that on a cap- 
italization of some $154,000,000, those 
banks will earn several times that 
amount over the war period. 

Mr. ROWE. And the reduction of the 
interest from the point of two and a half 
will be about $25,000,000 per quarter per- 
cent under that? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
approximately correct. The Federal 
Reserve banks now have very substantial 
surpluses, much greater than their capi- 
talization. It is not the money they are 
making, however, that concerns me. It 
is a question of fundamental principle of 
any government of a people that would 
be free. The power to create money is 
equivalent precisely to the power to tax. 
If I can create money myself I can de- 
mand from you a portion of your labor 
and wealth. Only the sovereign govern- 
ment has the right to do that. And yet 
not only the Federal Reserve banks but 
every single commercial bank in the Na- 
tion exercise that power today. 

Mr. ROWE. Is it not true, sir, that 
the earning of this money is practically 
under the control that you set? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes: 
the only reason the Federal Reserve 
banks have that income is because of 
their exercise of the essentially govern- 
mental power to create money; is that 
what the gentleman means? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If I had 
it with me I could read you exactly the 
words of Mr. Goldenweiser, the Chief of 
the Research Bureau of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. But I will give them to you 
in substance. That the resources of the 
Federal Reserve banks derive in small 
part from the capital which Congress 
authorized, but primarily from their 
power to create and accept deposits. 
That is the explanation of how $154,000,- 
000 banks can buy $11,000,000,000 of the 
debt of the American people. It is the 
whole explanation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. In line with what the 
gentleman said, that there are three 
methods of paying this debt, the gentle- 
man said there are more than three 
methods and one was by way of increas- 
ing business. Of course, the gentleman 
has to admit that increasing business 
does not assure money getting into the 
Treasury. There is only one way to get 
money into the Treasury and that is by 
taxation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No, the 
gentleman misunderstood. It is not the 
only way to get money into the Treas- 
ury. Borrowing is another way. Ihave 
proposed a third method. Now, I want 
the private banks to do a private bank- 
ing business accepting deposits, making 
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loans, and deciding who shall borrow 
money and who shall not, and who is a 
good risk and who is not. I want pri- 
vate banks to do that rather than Gov- 
ernment agencies. But I do not want 
private banks to capitalize on the growth 
of the Nation itself. And what I am ap- 
pealing for is that to the extent that pro- 
duction of the country increases between 
1948 and 1949, let us say by 5 percent, 
we should thereby as a Nation have the 
right to a direct credit on the books of 
our Treasury of 5 percent of the total 
volume of money previously in circula- 
tion in order that we may balance in- 
creased production with increased power 
to consume and may use that credit on 
the books of the Treasury, of whatever 
amount it may be, as a means of reducing 
taxation by a corresponding amount and 
leaving that money in circulation in the 
hands of the people. 

I thank the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON] 
for granting me this time. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I am al- 
ways exceedingly interested in the dis- 
cussions provoked by the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
Is]. On a number of occasions I have 
found myself in substantial agreement 
with many of the suggestions made from 
time to time by him. First, he is appre- 
hensive, as I am, about this constantly 
growing national debt, He realizes, as I 
do, that there seems to be no way to stop 
this debt from mounting, if the Nation 
performs its function in carrying on this 
war to ultimate victory. His problem is 
how are we to handle this situation when 
this war shall end and the Nation is con- 
fronted with the necessity for taking 
care of and servicing a national debt 
of $300,000,000,000, or more. No one 
knows what it may ultimately be. There 
are those individuals who think that that 
is not a proper subject for conversation. 
They state that we should just blindly 
proceed under the theory that we are in 
war, and as a result, we should not dis- 
cuss expenditures of money or debt. 

I am glad that the gentleman from 
California, among other Members of this 
House, who aré voting as I am, to provide 
the funds necessary to carry on this war 
and the activities of government—and 
shall continue to do so—is giving concern 
to the problem that is going to face this 
veges in handling and servicing this 

ebt. 

I want to say that I am in accord with 
that phase of the gentleman’s idea: that 
I can conceive of no way in which this 
country can service and handle a debt 
in excess of $300,000,000,000, except as we 
are able to produce and to sustain for 50 
or 75 years, a constantly expanding na- 
tional income. That presents a task not 
only for the present but for future gen- 
erations of Americans. There can be 
no let-down in effort. A constantly ex- 
panding economy is the only sure means 
of providing a national income that will 
Save our national economy, 
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Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEEFE, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Along the very line 
that the gentleman is discussing, it 
should be borne in mind that we paid off 
part of the World War debt at the rate 
of about a billion dollars a year. If we 
come out of this war with a $300,000,000,- 
000 debt and if we should pay off $3,000,- 
000,000 a year, it would take us 100 years 
to pay the debt. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, the gentleman’s 
mathematics is perfectly correct. That 
simple statement of fact indicates the 
tremendous problem that faces this 
Nation. I, for one, am concerned about 
it. I do not know what we are going to 
do about it until this war is ended. I 
do not know how much money it is go- 
ing to be necessary to expend. I do 
know, however, that the people of this 
country are determined to see to it that 
no expenditures are made that are not 
necessary. They are willing to sacrifice 
in order that every necessary expendi- 
ture of money is provided for. They 
know that to do otherwise means that 
everything we love and hold dear will 
collapse. 

The thing that does bother me in the 
discussion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is the constant criticism of the 
Federal Reserve System and the utiliza- 
tion by the Federal Reserve System of 
governmental credit which results, ac- 
cording to the statement of the gentle- 
man from California, in an unwarranted 
and unreasonable profit taken from the 
borrowers of this country and the busi- 
ness of this country into the pockets of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will 
the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
want to say that my criticism, funda- 
mentally, is of the law under which the 
Federal Reserve operates, rather than 
any implication that somebody in the 
Federal Reserve is acting in an improper 
manner. I am criticizing the system. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now, I would like to get 
one or two things cleared up on that 
issue as long as the gentleman is here. 
I know the gentleman has given a great 
deal of study to the matter. I have also 
given some study to it, and he will cor- 
rect me if I am in error. The Federal 
Reserve System is the creature of the 
Congress of the United States, is it not? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That 
is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. It exists by virtue of law 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States? That is true? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That-is 
true. 

Mr. KEEFE. The Congress of the 
United States set it up under a Demo- 
cratic administration—and I am not go- 
ing into politics, but I think it was set 
up under Mr. Wilson’s administration. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It was. 

Mr. KEEFE. The administration has 
always taken great credit for the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System. 
Now, if I am correct in my understand- 
ing of the law under which the Federal 
Reserve System operates, it being a crea- 
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ture of the Government and set up by 
congressional action, it is possible at any 
time, is it not, for the Congress of the 
United States to take from the treasury 
of the Federal Reserve System all of its 
profits, if you please, and transfer them 
to the Treasury of the United States, 
except the limitation which prescribes 
the top limit of dividends that may be 
paid on stock to the member banks. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There is 
6-percent guaranteed dividends. 

Mr. KEEFE. Maximum dividends. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. And cer- 
tain surplus which must be accumulated 
to guarantee that. Now, in case of the 
liquidation of a bank, the surplus of 
those banks would revert to the Treas- 
ury. I think, however, it should be clear 
that although the Congress did set up 
the banks by law, in the words of a great 
many more distinguished people than 
myself, the Government owns not one 
single cent of equity in those banks, of 
any sort. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let that be as it may. 
With the set-up of the bank, corporate 
in character, with the stock owned by 
various member banks, the fact of the 
matter is that any time this Congress of 
the United States sees fit to sequester 
and take possession of the profits re- 
alized through the operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in this country, they 
may do so. Is that not true? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I sup- 
pose it is conceivable, but I do not think 
the gentleman would want us to step in, 
with an act of Congress, and in a dis- 
orderly manner take action of that kind. 
My proposal is that it is a much more 
straightforward proposition to simply 
purchase the capital stock of the insti- 
tutions and make them public institu- 
tions, as I believe any bank of issue 
should be. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is en- 
titled to that position, and I am not 
saying I am in disagreement with him, 
but the point I want *o make clear is 
that the reaction that goes out to the 
country from the speeches that the gen- 
tleman makes, whether he intends it or 


not, is that here is a huge octopus, a 


private corporation, the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, that is sucking the life- 
blood and the profits and the property 
of the people of this country into their 
coffers, and using the credit of this 
country to make profit by providing 
capital represented by stock in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Now, I say to the 
gentleman, I think he will admit and 
concede that other than the guaranteed 
returns to the member banks upon the 
stock which they own in the Federal Re- 
serve System of 6 percent, the United 
States Government itself has the power 
at any time to take over any profits 
realized by the Federal Reserve System. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. I want to get back to the 
point of the public debt which I under- 
stand is the subject of debate here. 


Let 
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us assume that we end this war with a 
public debt in excess of even $250,000,- 
000,000, which is not unlikely. The in- 
terest charges and other service charges 
for maintaining that debt will be several 
billions. 

Mr. KEEFE, Yes; six or seven. 

Mr. MAY. And after all that there 
will be the legitimate operating expenses 
of the Government. 

Mr. KEEFE. Three billion dollars 
more. 

Mr. MAY. If we reach the situation 
where our revenue declines—— 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has not 
told half the story. We have got to 
take care of the debt. The gentleman 
is chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Will he tell us how much 
of an army we are going to maintain in 
the post-war period? How much of a 
merchant marine we are going to main- 
tain? How much of a navy we are go- 
ing to maintain? 

Mr. MAY. I am not going to be 
drawn off into speculation now; I am 
trying to get down to an intelligent 
question. 

Mr. KEEFE. All right. 

Mr. MAY. When the time comes 
when we are paying interest on this huge 
debt and maintaining the usual expenses 
of the Government what kind of fix are 
we going to be in when our national in- 
come declines? What if it happens be- 
fore the war is over? Then where will 
we be? 

Mr. KEEFE. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I do not think we are going to 
be in that kind of fix at all. 

Mr. MAY. I am glad the gentleman 
does not. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think you .nust dif- 
ferentiate between the status of an in- 
dividual in a situation of that kind and 
the status of a government as a sover- 
eignty. I do not conceive the fact that 
this Nation with its resources and in- 
ventive genius and capacity to produce 
is going to fall down unless we as a peo- 
ple fail to meet our responsibilities. You 
simply cannot service this debt through 
taxation on an income which is declin- 
ing. We must maintain a national in- 
come of sufficient size in the post-war 
period so that you can impose upon that 
income a reasonable tax to produce suf- 
ficient money to pay these expenditures. 

Mr. MAY. Certainly; that is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. I personally am one of 
those who have confidence in the people 
of the United States to accomplish that 
very task. What are our gallant men 
and women giving their lives for if at the 
war's end the Nation were to collapse in- 
ternally? If I thought otherwise, if I 
had any doubts, I would want to close the 
book right now. I do not even like to 
have those questions asked because they 
imply in the asking the fear that this 
country will not meet its obligations. I 
am one of those who believe that we will 
and can, under proper leadership, pay 
our debts and preserve intact the Gov- 
ernment we all love 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to say I agree very much with what the 
gentleman just said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expiréd. 
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Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chalr- 


man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to say in these brief 
minutes that this has been a most whole- 
some debate. I have been glad to listen 
to the debate and I have been pleased 
with the interest of the Members on this 
floor. It shows that Congress is begin- 
ning to consider the debt problem in a 
very serious manner. To me this is a 
sign that we are going to study carefully 
the future expenditures of this Nation, 
that we are going to begin now to plan 
for legislation and for financing that 
will take care of the expenditures of this 
Government. We have heard several 
Members on this floor mention the cost 
of Government following the war. It is 
none too soon to consider that question. 
It is easy to talk about a hundred billion 
dollars national income and the amount 
of revenue that will be necessary to carry 
on the regular expenditures of Govern- 
ment—a national income of $125,000,- 
000,000 or $150,000,000,000; but let us do 
a little studying. If we maintain a na- 
tional income of $125,000,000,000—and I 
sincerely hope we can, in fact I feel we 
must if we are to carry this national 
load, that is, $42,000,000,000 more than 
the national income in 1929, which was 
a boom year; it is $85,000,000,000 more 
than the national income in 1932, which 
was a depression year. It is easy to talk 
about a national income of $125,000,- 
000,000 or $150,000,000,000, but I think 
we must approach this problem on a 
sound basis. The average national in- 
come for the 10 pre-war years was $59,- 
100,000,000. A national income of $125,- 
000,000,000 for a similar 10-year period 
would be more than twice that amount 
annually. We do not need any heat 
about this discussion, we just need to sit 
down as practical men, representatives 
of the people, and begin to ask ourselves 
where we are going. There is, I regret 
to say, a philosophy, a school of thought 
if I may say so, that seems to have put 
considerable stress on the proposition 
that the amount or size of the national 
debt does not make any difference for 
we owe it to ourselves. Unfortunately I 
have never entertained that kind of 
thought. I believe this debt is as much 
a solemn obligation upon our people and 
to our people as any debt an individual 
ever contracted. As the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] and others have 
mentioned, there are three and possibly 
five ways—I noticed that the gentleman 
from Ohio mentioned three—to take 
care of this debt. He mentioned re- 
pudiation, inflation, and repayment. I 
think we might add to that capital levy, 
and also we might mention the debase- 
ment of the currency. I sincerely hope 
that as representatives of the people we 
will not give serious consideration to any 
method but a repayment of this debt. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I will yield 
later, Mr. Chairman. In 1932 the na- 
tional debt was $19,500,000,000; in 1939 
it was $41,000,000,000; today it is $185,- 
000,000,000. Mr. Bell, when he appeared 
before our committee, said it would be 
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$198,000,000,000 on June 30, 1944, and 
$258,000,000,000 on June 30, 1945. 

We are talking about the load our Na- 
tion must carry after this war. Let us 
assume that cur national debt is $250,- 
000,000,000. At 2 percent interest that 
makes an interest carrying charge of 
$5,000,000,000 a year. This does not 
sound very large in these days when we 
push billions around as though they were 
millions or thousands. It is a lot of 
money; it is more money than we are 
spending this year on non-Government 
expenditures, more money by several 
times than we voted a few years ago for 
the entire expenses of the Government, 
yet that is just interest on the national 
debt; it does not take into consideration 
the amortization of this debt. To those 
people who say: “Oh, we owe this debt 
to ourselves; it does not make any differ- 
ence what it is” I say that is sheer non- 
sense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I say that 
is just sheer nonsense; in fact I think it 
is collectivist propaganda, it is an in- 
spired hoax, a sort of soothing sirup to 
our people, and I sincerely hope that that 
particular type of philosophy never gets 
hold of our people. We had better face 
this problem seriously. It is going to 
require the courage and conviction of 
every American citizen who is concerned 
about maintaining a republican form of 
government to insist that we do pay this 
debt and do not fall by the wayside and 
accept some of these philosophies that 
are so easy to take; in fact, it is a sort 
of drunkard’s paradise to get into. I 
have been pleased with this debate. I 
was pleased when the Ways and Means 
Committee had the courage to recom- 
mend to this House $20,000,000,000 less 
than the Treasury requested. There is 
no question but what the limit fixed in 
this bill is sufficient. I hope this Con- 
gress will so vote today. 

When we meet these problems let us 
remember that the history of backward 
nations is characterized by oppressive 
taxation that sooner or later destroyed 
the productive activities of that nation. 
We are going to have $5,000,000,000 for 
national debt, $6,000,000,000 for Govern- 
ment expenses including veterans and 
public works and agriculture, $6,000,000,- 
000 for a two-ocean Navy and Army; that 
is $17,000,000,000. We will soon be up to 
eighteen or twenty billions, and it is esti- 
mated from fifteen to thirty billions. So 
it is a problem we have got to face 
squarely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps there may be an impression in 
the House here or throughout the coun- 
try that the Committee on Ways and 
Means arbitrarily refused to give the 
Treasury the amount it requested in this 
debt limitation bill. This is not correct, 
because the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury stated to the Committee on 
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Ways and Means that he would be per- 
fectly well satisfied with the debt limi- 
tation in this bill at $240,000,000,000. The 
only reason the Treasury asked for 
$260,000,000,000 was that it expected a 
$260,000,000,000 debt limitation to run 
the Government until June 1945. He 
said: 

If you make it $240,000,000,000, the only 
difference will be that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will have to come to you earlier than 
it otherwise would for a further increase in 
authorization. 


So that it is not correct to assume that 
the Ways and Means Committee refused 
the request of the Treasury Department 
because, as I said before, the Treasury 
Department was perfectly well satisfied 
with the $240,000,000,000. The only dif- 
ference is that, instead of waiting until 
perhaps June or July to come back to the 
Congress to ask for a further increase, 
they will have to come back probably in 
January or in February. 

Of course, it is a very healthy sign that 
we should consider very seriously the 
debt limitation, but I want to call atten- 
tion also to the fact that we are not by 
our action today increasing the debt of 
the United States. The debt of the 
United States Government will only be 
increased when additional bonds are is- 
sued. When the next War bond drive 
comes, starting on June 12, our debt 
limit, if the goal of $16,000,000,000 is 
reached, will be increased by that 
$16,000,000,000. Probably later in the 
year there will be the Sixth War Loan 
drive, when perhaps an additional 
$16,000,000,000 in bonds will be sold. 
That is the time we will increase the debt 
of the United States, not by any action 
of ours today. 

Furthermore, some people may get the 
impression that we are passing a bill here 
today making expenditures, which is not 
correct. The bill does not refer to ex- 
penditures in any way whatsoever. It is 
just a bill to authorize the Treasury of 
the United States to sell additional bonds 
and to increase the debt of the United 
States to a certain limit. The expendi- 
tures will not be increased until the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Con- 
gress passes legislation authorizing these 
expenditures. 
er DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Is it not a fact that 
the Government can only issue bonds to 
take care of obligations created as a re- 
sult of appropriations made by the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is not going to 
spend this money unless the appropria- 
tions call for that expenditure. It will 
not issue the bonds except in response to 
appropriations made by the Congress. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is right, 
and that is what I wanted to bring to the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that during the 
discussion this afternoon some politics 
crept in. Personally, I thought the mat- 
ter could be discussed in 1 hour, one-half 
hour to each side, and all of the features 
of the bill would be clear to the Members 
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of the Congress. I call attention to the 
fact that the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the distinguished ranking majority 
member of that committee, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], took 
only 20 minutes between the two of them, 
during which time they yielded to every 
Member who desired to ask a question. 
All phases of this proposal were covered 
in that 20 minutes. Since that time 
politics has been injected into the dis- 
cussion, and that is perhaps one reason 
why the request was made by the minor- 
ity members for 4 hours’ general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill before us, H. R. 4464, 
introduced by Mr. Doucuton, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in- 
creased the debt limit from two hundred 
and ten billions to two hundred and sixty 
billions. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee amended the bill and fixed the debt 
limit at two hundred and forty billions. 
This increase is supposed to meet the 
borrowing power of the Government until 
March 31, 1945. Some of our Democratic 
friends have made much of the cut from 
two hundred and sixty billions to two 
hundred and forty billions. I do not 
take this too seriously. No doubt, early 
in January 1945 a measure will be 
brought in that will likely increase the 
debt limit to two hundred and ninety or 
three hundred billions. I agree with the 
statements of a number of Members of 
the House, Democrats and Republicans, 
that by the time the war is over our na- 
tional debt will be three hundred billions 
or more. The assessed value of all the 
property of the United States of every 
kind and character, personal, real, and 
mixed, according to the records of the 
Census Bureau, is approximately one 
hundred and fifty billions. This will 
mean a national debt of over $2,200 on an 
average for every man, woman, and child 
of the 135,000,000 people of this Nation, 
or $11,000 on an average for each family 
of 5 of the Nation. 

A big debt is a great handicap to the 
success of any individual and also to any 
city, county, State, or Nation. I am 
pleased that the discussion has taken the 
turn it has today and that we take time 
out to talk about our national debt. For 
a number of years now I have heard no 
responsible official of this administration 
make any suggestions as to how this tre- 
mendous national debt will be paid. This 
administration constantly asks for more 
taxes and increases in the national debt, 
but there have been no suggestions as 
to how they are to be met. I have said 
many times during the years that so long 
as this administration continues in 
power, in peacetime or in war, that we 
would see an increase in our national 
debt and in our taxes every year, and we 
find that is the situation today. The 
American people can expect an increase 
in our debt and an increase of our taxes 
so long as the New Deal remains in 
power, 
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Our boys are doing a wonderful job 
all over the world in defending our coun- 
try and our liberties. They must be tre- 
mendously interested in this big debt and 
these heavy taxes. Every month a part 
of their pay is taken for bonds and their 
families are buying bonds. I am sure 
that more than 60,000,000 people in this 
country have bought bonds and are buy- 
ing bonds, and many of these are putting 
them away for that rainy day that will 
come later in life. Billions of these bonds 
are now owned and held by the banks, 
savings associations, and insurance com- 
panies. Seventy-five to 80 percent of 
the loans in our banks are in United 
States bonds or saving stamps. I can 
think of no greater calamity to this 
country than for the Government to re- 
pudiate these bonds. If this national 
debt becomes so large that it cannot be 
serviced or paid, it will break every bank 
and insurance company in this Nation, 
and it will wreck the economy of the 
Nation. Such a calamity will destroy our 
economic, social, and political life. Out 
of that wreck will come what has hap- 
pened to every other country similarly 
situated, a dictatorial and a totalitarian 
government. It would mean the end of 
private enterprise, constitutional gov- 
ernment, our freedom, and the American 
way of life. : 

We have been told in reports from the 
Administration. on lend-lease that we 
had given away approximately twenty- 
one billions under lend-lease., A com- 
mittee of the Senate investigating lend- 
lease recently found out that approxi- 
mately nine billions more have been 
handed out by the Army and Navy, mak- 
ing a total that we have given away under 
the lend-lease of approximately thirty 
billions. What a tremendous sum of 
money that is! The records of the 
Treasury Department show that on the 
day the armistice was signed, November 
11, 1918, after fighting and winning that 
war, we had spent about twenty-one bil- 
lions; yet in this war we have already 
given away thirty billions. We must 
give reasonable assistance to our allies 
but we cannot continue to be the Santa 
Claus for the world, Let us first provide 
for our own household. 

Most of us will soon pass off the scene 
of action. This tremendous burden will 
not be ours to bear. This heavy load 
will be placed on the backs of twelve to 
fifteen million young men and young 
women who are fighting heroically and 
patriotically all over the world in defense 
of this country and the millions of other 
younger citizens. Of course, we must do 
everything possible to win the war. At 
the same time, we must refuse to spend 
any dollar that is not necessary to ac- 
complish that paramount purpose. This 
heavy debt means heavy taxes not merely 
to the fourth but perhaps to the tenth 
generation. These debts, of course, will 
increase the burdens and lessen the op- 
portunities of our defenders and all our 
people. It threatens the savings of those 
who are buying bonds and putting them 
away to provide support in their declin- 
ing years. It threatens our economic life 
and the very existence of our Nation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


_ May 10 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield: 


to my friend from Minnesota. 


Mr, KNUTSON. It might be well at 
this time to call attention to the fact 
that a very considerable sum of lend- 
lease funds has gone to South American 
countries for road construction, sanita- 
tion, and other nonwar purposes. These 
funds have gone to nations that have 
not furnished a man, a gun, or ship, or 
any fighting. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We are 
now taking from the American people 
annually for Federal taxes alone some 
forty-two to forty-four billions. These 
taxes are paid by the poor widow, the 
orphan, and the toilers in the shops, 
mills, factories, mines, on the railroads, 
and the farms. We have more than 
fifty million Federal income-tax payers. 
The income taxes of 30,000,000 of these, 
wage and small salary earners, are taken 
out of their pay checks. As President 
Roosevelt said in 1932, these taxes are 
being paid out of the sweat and toil of 
these millions of American citizens, and 
these toilers and their descendants for 
the next 100 years or more will have to 
pay heavy taxes to meet these enormous 
debts that are being piled up day by 
day. I am appealing to you today to 
scrutinize all of the appropriation bills. 
In the interest of our own people and in 
order to save our own country we must 
not continue to open up the Treasury of 
the United States to all those who make 
demands on us. This Nation cannot 
survive if we continue to be the Santa 
Claus for the world. 

A few days ago a distinguished officer 
in the United States Army who has been 
in all the theaters of war, in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and knows what has 
been going on and what is going on, and 
who is a Democrat, said to me: 

Mr. Rosson, if the American people could 
see what I have seen around the world, and 
know the way our country is being imposed 
upon, it would almost create a rebellion 
here in the United States. 


Let us see to it that every dollar of 
the bond and tax money of the American 
people is used to promote the winning of 
the war. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of. Kentucky. I yield 
to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It seems to me that I 
recall that one high in the councils of the 
Nation referred to the dollar mark as a 
“silly mark.“ What has the gentleman 
to say on that subject? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It was 
reported President Roosevelt made sub- 
stantially that statement. The Presi- 
dent is also reported to have said that we 
owe this debt or money to ourselves. I 
wish to remind the President that we owe 
this money to the millions of our defend- 
ers and their families who have bought 
and hold these bonds. We owe this 
money to poor widows and orphans— 
we owe it to forty to fifty million of 
those who toil and have used part of 
their wages and salaries to buy bonds— 
we owe it to all those who have bought 
and hold these bonds. It is a sacred ob- 
ligation and this Government must in 
the future as in the past meet its obli- 
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gations. It cannot do so, however, if the 
executive branch and the Congress 
squander and waste the people’s money 
and pile up such a huge debt as will 
bring on uncontrolled inflation or re- 
pudiation. We have been told today that 
the people’s bond and tax money has not 
been squandered and wasted. We need 
only to take the reports of the Senate 
Truman committee, headed by a distin- 
guished Democrat. What did this com- 
mittee find and report? They found at 
least one concern that was pulling down 
more than 1,700 percent profit on a cost- 
plus contract. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How much? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Seven- 
teen hundred percent. That committee 
and investigating committees of the 
House have developed where many busi- 
ness concerns made 100 percent or more 
of profits. One company was making so 
much money they had to hand to a 
stenographer, who was working for per- 
haps $200 a month or less, a bonus of 
$39,000. Of course, many bonuses were 
paid by various concerns in large sums in 
order to absorb and cover up the tre- 
mendous profits they were making off of 
the Government on these cost-plus con- 
tracts. Anyone going into many of these 
plants can see on every hand how the 
Government’s money is being wasted and 
thrown away and how our Uncle Sam is 
being defrauded. Billions of the bond 
and tax money has been squandered, 
wasted, and in many instances fraudu- 
lently taken. These investigations 
showed such big profits that many con- 
cerns came in and disgorged a lot of these 
profits. They were too hot to hold. No 
Officials of any nation that I have ever 
heard about have engaged in such reck- 
less, wanton, waste and extravagance as 
the present administration in charge of 
our country. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Ishall be 
glad to yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Is it not a fact that these 
contracts you have spoken about have 
been renegotiated and that the Govern- 
ment has saved billions of dollars by rea- 
son of these negotiations? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes, that 
is true; some of them have. The repre- 
sentatives of this administration made 
these cost-plus contracts. There was no 
competitive bidding. The disclosures be- 
fore these investigating committees of 
the House and Senate led the Congress 
and the country to demand that these 
contracts be renegotiated. A lot of them 
were renegotiated and this renegotiation 
did save the Nation billions of dollars. 
These contracts were made by these same 
squanderers and wasters of the present 
administration. These contracts should 
not have been made—these uncon- 
scionable profits should not have gone 
into the hands of the contractors. Many 
billions were never recovered and will 
not be recovered. 

The President said in his first inaugural 
address about March 10, 1933, that we 
must put the financial house of the Na- 
tion in order. We must stop paying out 
more than we are taking in; that many 
liberal governments had been wrecked 
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on the rocks of a loose fiscal policy. 
Those were noble words, but soon there- 
after the President and his administra- 
tion set about to tax, squander, and 
spend, and they had more than doubled 
our national debt before we got into the 
war, and they have continued to tax, 
squander, waste, and spend ever since, 
and this will go on as long as they remain 
in power. If the American people desire 
to put a stop to this policy of wasting 
and squandering the people’s money and 
increase of taxes they must vote for a 
change next November. It is now clear 
that this administration will not, and 
under their policies cannot institute and 
carry out a sound fiscal policy for this 
Nation. Congress must not sit idly by 
and permit this administration to de- 
stroy this country by its loose and ir- 
responsible fiscal policy. 

We must not forget that we will have 
to take care of perhaps 1,500,000 of 
our disabled defenders, and perhaps that 
many or more of the dependents of our 
defenders after the war, and our Nation 
must be in shape to provide jobs for 
fifty to sixty million workers, and we 
must pay the interest on this tremendous 
debt and at the same time reduce the 
debt. We must either adopt a more 
sane fiscal policy for our country or be 
faced with uncontrolled inflation, re- 
pudiation, the overthrow of our form of 
government, the destruction of private 
enterprise, and our liberties. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, being one 
of the new Members of this Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and following the line 
of distinguished gentlemen who have 
appeared in the Well of the House this 
afternoon talking on this most impor- 
tant subject, indeed, I feel inadequate to 
the occasion. But I think it might be 
well if the thoughts of a new Congress- 
man be reflected to some of you gentle- 
men who have been here longer than 
have we. 

It seemed that shortly after the dis- 
cussion started we did get off onto, as we 
usually do, repartee of politics between 
one side and another. That can be ex- 
pected here. It is further evidence of 
the health that is always existent in a 
nation such as ours. In that discussion 
the Army itself was brought forth in 
defense of what is occurring here in the 
increase of this debt. May I say, as a 
new Member, that the Army needs no 
defense. The Army and the whole mili- 
tary set-up of this country are doing a 
grand job. No one is more conscious of 
that than the Members of the Senate and 
of this House. The superhuman tasks 
that have been accomplished in a very 
short time and the marked effect of that 
effort upon the trend in world affairs 
today in this catastrophic war in which 
we are engaged are of great significance 
and ought to be recognized. 

The thing that impresses me is that 
the legislative body and the administra- 
tion, through its representative depart- 
ments, and particularly the Treasury, 
are coming to the point where they are 
beginning to consult with each other 
about the importance of what we are 
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doing here in increasing the debt. That 
is further evidence of the health and the 
virility and the strength of this great 
Nation. We ought to do that more than 
we have probably. 

I could call to the attention of the 
House many instances, if I so chose, 
wherein extravagances have been mani- 
fest and in effect because the House in 
its desire has given everything it could 
to this great Nation in the prosecution 
of this war. We have been unlimited and 
unstinted in our willingness to appro- 
priate moneys. 

Now we have come to the point where 
not only the House, and the Congress, 
but the military and the administration 
are beginning to take a summary, are 
beginning to take sum totals of what the 
eventual effect will be upon the Nation. 

The thing that particularly encourages 
me and stimulates me this afternoon is 
that we are now drawing the line of 
demarcation between those things nec- 
essary and essential to the successful 
prosecution of this war and running our 
Nation and those things which have been 
cited here as unnecessary, wasteful, and 
willful extravagances, sometimes even 
the deliberate giving away of our moneys. 

If the very venerable chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
members of that committee will continue 
to scrutinize and talk across the table in 
friendly terms with the administration, 
validating each requirement and requi- 
sition which is necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of this war as well as the essential 
expenditures, and reason them out, Iam 
quite sure they can come before the Con- 
gress with the kind of a bill we have 
here this afternoon, which has the unan- 
imous approval of the entire committee 
and will probably receive the unanimous 
approval of the House. 

The only thing that concerns me as a 
new Congressman and as the father of 
children who will help assume the pay- 
ment of what we are doing here in the 
way of increasing our debt, is that the 
scrutiny shall continue to be exercised 
to a point and a degree where we shall 
not permit the malignant spot of waste 
and extravagance, the direct product of 
bureaucratic control, to grow into a dis- 
ease fatal to the body politic of this great 
free Nation. The whole purpose of try- 
ing to reason these things out across the 
table between the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the administration, is to 
then bring here bills for their ratification 
and enactment by the House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the Congress is being asked to raise the 
debt limit from $210,000,000,000 to $240,- 
000,000,000. In this matter, as all know, 
the Congress has no choice since the 
circumstances relating to the war are the 
controlling factor. 

However, there is a matter over which 
the Congress still has control which is 
directly related to the public debt. I 
refer specifically to the position of the 
gold reserves of the Federal Reserve 
banks, As is-well known, these reserves 
have been greatly reduced and are being 
continually reduced at an accelerating 
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rate of speed. We are on the one hand 
losing more and more gold, and on the 
other piling up additional liabilities— 
burning the gold reserve candle, so to 
speak—at both ends. 

The ratio of total reserves to deposit 
and Federal Reserve note liabilities com- 
bined was around 91 percent at the end, 
of March 1942, 71 percent at the end of 
March 1943, and on March 22, 1944, stood 
at 61.3 percent. 

It has been estimated by Professor 
Spahr in Monetary Notes for February 
29 that: 

If the combined reserve ratio in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks declines in the 16 months. 
following February 23, 1944, at the same 
rate that it declined during the 16 months 
preceding that date, it will be down, by June 
1945 to the 42 percent of May 1920. That— 


He says— 
was the cracking point for the System, since 
at that level in 1920, 8 of the 12 Reserve 
banks were paying tax penalties for defi- 
ciencies in reserves, and the rediscount rate 
was 6 percent, and a month later 7 percent, 


The Treasury's gold stock declined 
$750,000,000 from the end of February 
1943 to the 1st of January 1944. Federal 
Reserve notes are increasing at the rate 
of nearly $5,000,000,000 a year. 

Foreign deposits in Federal Reserve 
banks and weekly reporting member 
banks were $1,524,000,000 on February 
24,1943. By February 23, 1944, they were 
$2,412,000,000—an increase of $888,000,- 
000. These deposits could, under cer- 
tain conditions, be largely converted into 
gold, thus depleting the gold stocks ac- 
cordingly. 

There are numerous other actual and 
potential drains’ of our gold reserves. 
There is the use of Allied military cur- 
rency; the activity of United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion; the China agreement; secret ship- 
ments of gold and silver to foreign coun- 
tries; secret accumulations of foreign 
holdings of dollar balances in the United 
States, loans to foreign countries by the 
R. F. C., and so forth. These gold drains 
could reach an enormous total, possibly 
billions, 

All these factors must be taken into 
consideration in determining the state of 
reserves in the near future. That they 
could have the effect of lowering appre- 
ciably the reserve ratio can hardly be 
doubted, and by as much as this would 
take place, the ratio would fall below the 
estimate of Dr. Spahr in the next 15 or 
16 months, 

Now, the point I wish to bring to the 
attention of Congress and the country is 
this: The administration is at this mo- 
ment proposing to take away from our 
rapidly depleting gold reserves in the 
neighborhood of $5,500,000,000 and give 
it over into the control of an interna- 
tional body. Should that be done, I have 
estimated that the ratio of reserves 
would be reduced far below the legal 
limit. 

Would that make any difference to our 
financial condition and the future value 
of the dollar? What do you suppose the 
foreign governments want with our 
gold? Do you suppose they want it to 
keep our money and finances strong and 
healthy? You know better than that. 
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They want it for exactly the same reason 
that we should keep it ourselves. They 
want it to place under their depreciating 
currencies. By as much as the $5,500,- 
000,000 of gold they are scheming to re- 
lieve us of gives support to their curren- 
cies, our currencies must lose in value. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, here is some- 
thing which should be of very serious 
concern to the Congress and all of our 
people. The Federal debt is intimately 
related to the gold reserves. Public con- 
fidence rests in no small measure upon 
the adequacy of reserves, and we must 
not permit anything to happen to it. 
The administration should desist from 
pursuing any further the promotion of 
the Keynes-Morgenthau scheme. 

We need every ounce of gold we can 
possibly avail ourselves of to maintain 
the value of our own currency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Public Debt Act of 1944. 

Sec. 2. That section 21 of the Second Lib- 


erty Bond Act, as amended, is further amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“Sec, 21. The face amount of obligations 
issued under the authority of this act shall 
not exceed in the aggregate $260,000,000,000 
outstanding at any one time.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 8, strike out “$260,000,000,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof “$240,000,000,- 
000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 


DovucntTon: On page 1, line 6, after the word 
“The”, strike out the word “face.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 2 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Pace, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4464) to increase the debt limit of 
the United States, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill, 
and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend the 
remarks which I made in Committee by 
inserting some tables with reference to 
the national debt. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech recently deliveted by 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan]. 

The SPEAKER. There being no ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks and include an address de- 
livered by Dr. Thomas F. Thornton. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting a speech made by 
Justice Frank Murphy, on May 8, be- 
fore the national session of the B'nai 
B’rith war service convention. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
other special orders today I be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SERVICEMEN'S READJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1944 


Mr. SABATH from the Committee on 
Rules submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 540, Rept. No. 1435) on 
the bill S. 1767, to provide Federal Gov- 
ernment aid for the readjustment in ci- 
vilian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of S. 1767, an act to pro- 
vide Federal Government aid for the read- 
justment in civilian life of returning World 
War No. 2 veterans, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 2 
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days, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 6-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute committee amendment recommended 
by the Cor mittee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation now in the bill, and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the 5-minute rule as 
an original bill. It shall also be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the text of the committee 
amendment to H. R. 3846 as a substitute 
for title II of the committee amendment to 
S. 1767. 

At the conclu’ ion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
@ separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Snp (Mr. Rowe] is recognized for 1 

our. 


PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I am receiv- 
ing an enormous amount of mail peti- 
tioning me to lend my efforts and influ- 
ence to a movement that will bring about 
in some manner an everlasting peace. 

No higher aspiration could come from 
the mind of man. It requires something 
more than mere expression to achieve 
everlasting peace. Our love for peace is 
usually declared in letters and procla- 
mations; our war spirit is expressed in 
wanton waste of property and in the 
shedding of blood by our sons. We say 
we are tolerant, but are we? We say we 
are willing to be friendly with other 
peoples, but are we sincere? 

We are not doing all we can if we 
merely profess our desire for peace 
amidst the world’s worst war. I can al- 
most hear and feel the vibrant fervor of 
the earnest prayers of millions of moth- 
ers who are truly in the depths of suffer- 
ing. Could there be a more sincere pro- 
fession in the cause of peace than the 
plaintive petition of these mothers when 
the idols of their maternal beings are 
beyond any help that may come from 
their willingness to sacrifice? Their 
sons are in the lap of the god of war. 
They, too, are praying—praying for 
home and peace. Yes, it will take more 
than mere avowal to bring peace. We 
must learn that fear of war is not a true 
longing for peace. Peace can only 
sprout, grow, thrive, and live in the rich 
soil of justice. 

No American hoped more ardently for 
peace than Woodrow Wilson, and yet 
that impelling desire came out of the 
cruel crucible of war. As much as he 
worked for peace, he knew that it could 
only exist under certain conditions. 

He said: 

No peace can last, or ought to last, which 
does not recognize and accept the principle 
that governments derive all their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, and 
that. no right anywhere exists to hand peo- 
ples about from sovereignty to sovereignty 
as if they were property. 
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It has been 25 years since Wilson re- 
turned from a historic mission in 
Europe. The hopes of devastated peo- 
ples in many nations of that Continent 
were expressed in acclaim for this man 
because they believed the powers to bring 
peace were vested in him. 

When he left our shores the altruistic 
will to bring peace of all our people went 
with him. He had the faith and prayers 
of the people. He advocated an inter- 
national system which would perpetuate 
peace and assure justice and security 
to every nation, regardless of its material 
strength. His proposal of the famous 
14 points so imbued our enemies with 
hope that they accepted them as a basis 
for settlement and peace. 3 

No sooner were the guns quieted and 
arms laid down, selfishness among the 
Allied chiefs began to appear. They 
hesitated in accepting his proposal. It 
is admitted this proposal did not nor 
could not contain every provision to pre- 
clude the evil force of selfishness from its 
true purpose. Many leaders believed its 
acceptance would destroy the advantage 
of an armed victory. Wilson sold his 
plan to the European nations with cer- 
tain reservations and came home to sell 
it here. His people awaited him with a 
pronounced degree of skepticism. The 
newspapers were warning the people 
of Germany's possible rearmament, 
Among the Allied Nations the demand 
for territorial expansion was heard. 
Japan was already setting the stage for 
war against the United States and Great 
Britain before she had broken her alli- 
ance with them. Although our Presi- 
dent persuaded the nations of Europe to 
accept his proposal, he had not yet con- 
sulted with his people at home, It ap- 
pears they believed his intention to have 
his Nation participate in this agreement 
was an assumption of power in contra- 
vention of his earlier pronouncement “all 
just powers derived from the consent of 
the governed.” 

The people’s demands to destroy Ger- 
many as a world power became vocal. 
This was not in accord with Wilson's 
views. He was fearful of his own posi- 
tion since a new Congress was to be 
elected that year. In his zeal he com- 
mitted a fatal error. He appealed to the 
people to elect a Democratic Congress on 
the ground that a Republican Congress 
would divide his leadership during a 
national crisis. The seed of partisan 


‘selfishness, neither party guiltless, was 


sown in the effort to establish a perma- 
nent world peace. National selfishness 
had sprouted at home and abroad. It 
grew with the virility of fungi to blight 
the life of the tree of peace. 

When Wilson returned to France on 
December 13, 1918, the elections were 
over and Europe knew the results. The 
Democrats were defeated and his pres- 
tige began to wane. 

National selfishness became more evi- 
dent among the Allied Nations, and as 
Wilson opposed them his prestige dimin- 
ished rapidly. France, Italy, and Japan 
demanded territorial concessions. Wil- 
son came home with the liberals of 
Europe believing he had surrendered his 
principles. The Congress refused his 
plea for participation in the League of 
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Nations. Resulting circumstances de- 
veloped greater conflict of purposes on 
the part of the leading nations, and the 
stage was set for a bigger war. 

Today the blight of devastation and 
death is spreading itself over the face of 
the earth in a global war. The stamina 
of material strength and spirit will again 
determine the victor and the vanquished. 
We are approaching preparations for 
another peace conference. 

Present trends indicate Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States will be the 
major powers at the table. China with 
her glorious record as a peace-loving 
nation will be there, considered by some 
in the role of a satellite. She will proba- 
bly come with the clearest conscience 
and cleanest hands. At the last peace 
conference her petition was unanswered. 
Her representatives were kept outside 
locked doors through the influence of 
selfish Japan. If, however, she does not 
receive justice a barrier to a complete 
plan for an enduring peace will again 
be erected. : 

If any nation, whether friend or foe, 
large or small, is denied self-expression 
about conditions under which it shall 
proceed in the march of human prog- 
ress, then again we will have failed. 

Conquest leads to spiritual death and 
national oblivion. No trail is clearer 
than that of the actors on the stage of 
history who have tried to be conquerors. 
Their conquests vanish with them into 
the grave. Why are they who take by 
force so oblivious to the fate o* their 
kind? 

As the plans are discussed for justice 
and peace by the leading powers, the 
lesser nations will petition for justice 
also, and they are entitled to be heard. 
The crisis will have been passed only 
when each and every one shall have left 
the table with the conviction that they 
had been dealt with fairly and with jus- 
tice. All of us are desirous of peace, but 
let us not mistake the ominous signs be- 
fore us. 

There have been many meetings of the 
great minds and persons upon whom 
rested the responsibility for leadership 
in their respective nations. Out of these 
meetings came many proclamations. 

When nations are in grave danger, 
their leaders can easily expound the vir- 
tues of justice for themselves and those 
against whom they are waging war. 
When danger diminishes, the leaders 
weaken in their principles of justice and 
revert to the theory of everybody for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

The leading nations are apt to moral- 
ize and impose rules upon lesser nations 
and their people, either by armed force 
or economic pressure. There are very 
few nations that do not have this fault. 
Explorations for ways of helping lesser 
nations by the strong nations are usually 
subordinated to explorations for their 
exploitation, 

We remember the Hitler-Mussolini 
declarations about decadent democ- 
racies. How unified they seemed in 
their purpose to eliminate democracies 
and impose upon us the superrace 
theory. Japan joined in their cause. 
They were strong and unified then, but 
where is that unity now? We are going 
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to hear much about equal justice from 
them from now on. 

An examination of the unity among 
the United Nations is not amiss. We see 
changes in the passing of each day. 

Let us closely examine the trends af- 
fecting the relationship among the 
United Nations; and attempt to deter- 
mine whether the altruism and high 
motives of our early proclamations are 
holding to their original purpose. 

The salient principles of the Atlantic 
Charter are enumerated as follows: 

1. There is to be no territorial or capital 
aggrandizement. 

2. The will of the people shall be respected 
before territorial changes are made. 

3. The people of any country shall choose 
their own form of government. 

4. Equal access to raw materials and trade 
of the world by victor and vanquished. 

5. Improved economic adjustments, social 
security, and labor standards. 

6. Permanent peace, that nations may be 
free from fear within their own boundaries, 
and eliminate the dread of want from the 
minds of the people. 

7. Free use of the seas and air, without 
hindrance.’ 

8. Disarmament of all nations and lighter 
taxation. 


This charter was formulated by the 
leaders of two world powers, who, ac- 
cording to present indications, will be 
among the final authority at the peace 


table. They have the same high objec- 
tives outlined in Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. 


Our people are again skeptical. The 
vagaries of these great minds and chang- 
ing conditions of the war itself are ag- 
gravating that skepticism. 

Like Woodrow Wilson in 1918, these 
men seem to be surrendering the in- 
ferred principles proclaimed in the At- 
lantic Charter. 

Another meeting was held at Cairo, 
Egypt, at which these two men were in 
attendance, together with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. There more procla- 
mations were made. Let us examine 
them to see if the same high-sounding 
motives still prevail: 

It provides for: 

1. A resolution to destroy Japan by unre- 
lenting pressure of sea, land, and air war- 
fare. 

2. Stripping Japan of all islands in the 
East Indies which she has occupied since 
1914, all land stolen from China, and acquired 
elsewhere. 

3. Restoration of freedom to Korea. 

4 The unconditional surrender of Japan. 


The deterioration of the high motives 
of the Atlantic Charter is quite obvious 
here. The pronouncements are preg- 
nant with ambiguity and meaningless 
phraseology. Territorial expansion rears 
its ugly head in the adroit statement, 
“We agree to rob a robber.” 

Up to this point a certain great power 
has been silent concerning justice and 
peace. Russia has said but one thing— 
“Invade on the west.” 

Let us examine the Teheran declara- 
tions, which are, briefly, as follows: 

1. Complete agreement among the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia on common 
policy. 

2. A pledge to work together. 

3. To concert their full power to destroy 
the German forces. Complete agreement on 
military program and policy. 
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4. Common understanding to insure mili- 
tary victory. 

5. A sure concord among them will win 
an enduring peace. Peace must command 
the good will of the peoples of the world. 
Will banish the terror of war for many gen- 
erations. 

6. Will welcome all nations into the family 
of democratic nations. 

7. Assembled with determination and left 
as friends. 

ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL, and STALIN. 

It remains a mystery to the people of 
this great Nation, whose property is be- 
ing wasted and whose blood is being shed, 
as to what, if anything, was accomplished 
by this conference. Destruction of a 
people and a nation is pronounced at the 
same time an invitation is extended them 
to join the peaceful democratic nations 
in lasting peace. No formula for that 
peace is given, however. It is indeed a 
far cry from the Atlantic Charter. Rep- 
resentatives of the people are skeptical 
about what we are fighting for, and what 
unconditional surrender means, and 
whether there is concord among the 
signers. 

Over the signature of several Members 
of Congress a petition was sent to the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, asking 
him to state, What are we fighting for 
and what is meant by unconditional sur- 
render?” 

On March 29, 1944, the answer was re- 
ceived by the signers of that petition and 
it is substantially as follows: 

We were referred tō a speech made by 
the President on August 25, 1943, in which 
he said: 

The people of Europe need not fear un- 
conditional surrender, 


He promised them supplies and food 
and further said: 

The people of Axis-controlled areas may 
be assured that when they agree to un- 
conditional surrender they will not be trad- 
ing Axis despotism for ruin under the United 
Nations. 


This follows the usual practice of our 
leaders in government when questions 
are directed to them concerning the for- 
eign policy of our Nation or as to why 
our boys are giving their life’s blood. 

Washington newspapers cite the tend- 
ency of our venerable Secretary of 
State to refer to something nice he has 
said some time in the past, and about 
the impotency of nice speeches as a sub- 
stitute for a sound foreign policy. Mr. 
Hull referred Members of Congress to 
a speech he made over the radio on July 
23, 1942, in answer to their question 
about what we are fighting for submit- 
ted to him in March 1944. 

I have read that speech through. It is 
a consistent reflection by Mr. Hull on 
the injustices practiced by our enemies, 
a declaration about sharing the fight 
for liberty with Great Britain, and about 
our altruism as a world benefactor. 

The price of war is mounting to a 
point where the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States cannot be sat- 
isfied by the mere expressions of these 
men in high places who are, admittedly 
by their own answers, hopefully wishing 
that out of the chaos of this war shall 
come the light of peace. Among the pe- 
titions that come to my office for peace, 
plans for its achievement are submitted 
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by every type of our citizenry, from the 
clergy, the businessman, and the the- 
orist. 

For the greater part, they merely ex- 
pound mechanics. Many of them raise 
the intellectual barrier of national pride 
for acceptance by attempting to: force 
upon other nations, types of government 
and plans of agreement to which the 
peoples of those nations have not yet 
given their consideration or consent. 

The trend of conditions now indicated 
among the leading powers of the United 
Natiors clearly shows that a true purpose 
in the cause of peace has not been estab- 
lished. I am somewhat concerned about 
the fact that at this late day in the war 
Russia entered into a separate agreement 
with the Badoglio government in Italy, 
and also that on the same day she re- 
newed her agreement with Japan for 
fishing privileges, and agreed to furnish 
Japan 60,000 tons of oil each year for 
5 years following the war. Following 
whose war? There being no war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, it must mean 
Russia's war against Germany. There 
were no declarations about destroying 
Japan in the Teheran Conference. Will 
Russia be furnishing Japan the oil to 
use in their fight against us? 

In 1942, we were told Russia would be 
our ally in our war in the Pacific. In 
1943 we were asked not to talk about 
Russia helping us in the war with Japan. 
Now, in 1944, we can assume, according 
to news reports, that Russia is indirectly 
helping Japan fight us by continuing to 
provide an essential food element. 

Russia and Japan have been trading 
with each other since Germany struck 
at Russia. The exchanges and agree- 
ments are made known to the world 
through news items issued from Moscow, 
according to the Washington News of 
March 31, 1944. We give Russia lend- 
lease materials to fight her enemies and 
Russia makes food available to sustain 
Japan in her war against us. 

It is not difficult to observe the adroit 
policy of Germany’s sounding out peace 
terms with both Russia and Great 
Britain. She is well aware that with de- 
fenses prepared in depth by some of the 
most skillful military engineers, together 
with land communications over which it 
is possible to transport troops and war 
matériel in greater quantities than can 
possibly be moved by sea, she will try to 
make our western invasion come at such 
b. terrific cost that the casualties will 
shake a million homes in our country. 
Notwithstanding her tremendous loss in 
the east, she has shortened her lines to a 
point where the cost there to the Rus- 
sian people will be equally high. Russian 
casualties to date are estimated at 16,- 
000,000 in her war with Germany. Com- 
pare this with the total casualties of all 
nations involved in the First World War 
of 8,538,000. 

It appears Russia will have a greater 
bona fide claim in the cost of the war 
than any of the United Nations at the 
conclusion of her war. It also appears 
that she is playing her cards to make 
that claim a condition for consideration 
before there is hope for final peace terms 
among the leading nations of the world. 

We have learned in Italy—at a great 
expense in men and matériel—what pre- 
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pared defense means, and still have much 
to learn. A native of northern Italy, who 
served in its armed forces during the 
First World War as an officer and who 
is now a good American citizen, told me 
our campaign in Italy can serve no meas- 
ure of success compared to its cost. If 
the terrain is considered difficult below 
Rome, it will be twice as difficult north 
of it. This logic was substantiated by 
a general of our fighting forces. He 
stated in my presence very recently that 
General Kesselring, who commands de- 
fense operations in Italy for the Ger- 
man Army, is accepted as one of the best 
in the armies of the world. f 

He said further the people in southern 
Italy were fed better under German oc- 
cupation than they are now. That is 
true because of our difficulty in trans- 
portation. He further said Kesselring 
needs but to retire to the catacomb line 
north of Rome and another three and 
one-half million Italians will be depend- 
ent upon us for food and comfort. We 
are being sucked into operations that will 
seriously tax and may bleed white our 
economic resources to destroy the mo- 
rale of our fighting forces on the battle 
front and our people at home. 

It is the hope of Germany that 
through complacency, encouraged by re- 
marks such as “unconditional surren- 
der” and “our war is surely won,” dis- 
couragement, and tremendous cost in 
war Casualties, and strife among the 
United Nations, we will weary in our task, 
or that our own problem of economic re- 
habilitation will be as serious as her 
own. She hopes these things will create 
an opening for the Axis to make peace 
with one of the United Nations and 
thereby drive her wedge to divide us in 
her preparation for another war. It is 
my profound conviction that there is no 


peace to be assured to the people of the ' 


United States and the world of a lasting 
nature unless it is premised on one of 
three circumstances: 

First. That we shall retrogress as a 
society, through internecine strife and 
national insolvency, until our estate de- 
teriorates to the point where it equals 
that of the aborigine or savage. Our 
estate as free men in this condition would 
be of little or no value to us or to any- 
one else. War could not be justified to 
defend it. This plan, of course, is im- 
possible. 

Second. That we are prepared to ac- 
cept for ourselves, as will all of the other 
peoples, the simple rules of brotherhood 
expounded by the lowly Nazarene some 
2,000 years ago. This plan has the only 
true foundation for lasting peace; how- 
ever, an honest summarization of all his- 
tory and more especially that of the last 
century is proof sufficient to discard the 
hopes of such a formula for the present. 
To supplement this further, any attempt 
at its practice by any world power, as 
evidenced in past history, makes that 
power most susceptible to attack and 
probable destruction. If there is logic in 
remaining a prepared nation in a hostile 
world to guard our principles of freedom, 
then it is equally logical to be prepared 
to defend those principles at all times. 
This is exactly what we did in 1917 and 
in 1941. We fought, and are now fight- 
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ing, a war to defend freedom. This 
brings us to the last plan. 

Third. I am more inclined to believe 
the solution rests primarily in the full 
recognition and belief by all our people 
that the sovereignty of our people in this 
great Nation surpasses that of any other 
people on earth. That we can accept our 
pattern of life as more nearly meeting 
the absolute requirements for individual 
moral development and spiritual unfold- 
ment than any other philosophy of gov- 
ernment. That we fully realize our great 
country under its Constitution and Bill of 
Rights affords a greater latitude cf indi- 
vidual freedom than any other among 
the strong nations of the world. 

Montesquieu said: 

Countries are well cultivated, not as they 
are fertile but as they are free. 


I believe the war in which we are now 
engaged is the turning point for Great 
Britain if she attempts to stand alone at 
its conclusion. I have heard her states- 
men say so. We owe much to Great Brit- 
ain, but, likewise,she owes much to us. It 
has been necessary for the United States 
to spend huge amounts of money and to 
spill the blood of her youth on foreign soil 
twice within a single generation to keep 
Great Britain from going down. Many 
of her people believe we got out too 
cheaply in the first war and question if 
we were of any help. 

The history of Europe for a thousand 
years has been written with the blood of 
men slain in war. The insatiable ambi- 
tion of the nations of Europe to aggran- 
dize themselves and expand their do- 
mains is the cause of these wars. Geo- 
graphical boundaries on that continent 
change with each generation. None of 
the major powers are guiltless in these 
practices. They have acquired control 
on other continents of the earth, vying 
for the throne of world mastership. The 
rights of lesser nations have been disre- 
garded. In this mad race marked by 
the blood of major wars, Great Britain 
has played her part. The finger of guilt 
may even be pointed at our own record, 
but I believe we have less to answer for 
than our British cousins. 

It has been said that Great Britain has 
added to her domain an area equal to the 
total Roman Empire in the past 75 years. 
She has been forced to maintain her pace 
as the leading world power since taking 
it from France. Others would destroy 
her if she did not. Her people are im- 
poverished by the cost of these wars, and 
her Parliament is troubled with social 
reforms to ameliorate their impoverish- 
ment. 

Our being involved in these wars im- 
poses this same scourge on our own great 
country and our friendly Canadian 
neighbors to our north: God knows, if 
the combined resources of America and 
the British Empire can withstand the 
tremendous cost of these wars, there can 
be no excuse for an impoverished people 
in either country without war. 

Great Britain, our natural coworker 
for justice, freedom, and permanent 
peace throughout the world, must cease 
to exercise authority over other people 
and other nations. It is because these 
principles are in practice by nations of 
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the Old World that each succeeding gen- 
eration of humanity is thrown into the 
cauldron of costly catastrophic wars. 
Great Britain, by her colonialism and 
imperialism, still practices principles 
that are alien to those of the United 
States. She must abandon them or lose 
her place as a world leader. Her most 
vulnerable ‘weakness is in these practices. 
It is easy to say that some people of cer- 
tain nations are not prepared for com- 
plete freedom. This is England’s state- 
ment to the world concerning some peo- 
ple who suffer her rule. I quote from 
one of her great historians on that sub- 
ject as follows: 

There is only one cure for evils which 
newly acquired freedom produces, and that 
cure is freedom. When a prisoner first leaves 
his cell he cannot bear the light of day, he 
is unable to discriminate colors, or recog- 
nize faces. The remedy is, to accustom him 
to the rays of the sun. 

The blaze of truth and liberty may at first 
dazzle and bewilder nations which have be- 
come half blind in the house of bondage. But 
let them gaze on, and they will soon be able 
to bear it. In a few years men learn to rea- 
son. The extreme violence of opinions sub- 
sides. Hostile theories correct each other. 
The scattered elements of truth cease to con- 
tend, and begin to coalesce. And at length, 
a system of justice and order is educed out of 
the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident 
proposition that no people ought to be free 
till they are fit to use their freedom. The 
maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, 
who resolved not to go into the water till 
he had learned to swim. If men are to wait 
for liberty till they become wise and good 
in slavery, they may indeed wait forever. 
(The Cure is Freedom—Thomas B. Macau- 
lay (1850).) 


I believe the time has come for the 
United States of America to take her 
place as a leader in world affairs, 

We are now the most populous Eng- 
lish-speaking Republic on earth. We 
proceed under the cardinal principle of a 
free people by the practice of just powers 
derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned. It is becoming more evident in 
the passing of time that we cannot re- 
move ourselves from the rest of the 
world. We must take our place as a 
leader with other powers to bring about 
human progress and permanent peace. 
The best force at any peace table is pure 
justice with power to back it up. To gain 
that power we must associate ourselves 
with another power or powers. In doing 
this, however, our people must give their 
consent. This applies to the consent of 
any others who may choose to become a 
part of a real effort to bring peace and 
understanding to a troubled humanity. 
We should invite the English-speaking 
people of the world to share our great 
estate under principles enunciated in our 
Constitution wherein the Government 
derives all of its just powers by the con- 
sent of the governed. 

By this alliance we can be so powerful 
that no nation or combination of nations 
in the entire world can contest our right 
to provide henceforth freedom for our 
own and other peoples. We should go 
further in adjusting our society to main- 
tain the standards of our people on eco- 
nomic, sociological, and spiritual planes 
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so that their richness can continue to be 
recognizable by any and all other na- 
tions and their troubled peoples. 

We should refuse to allow our people 
to become slaves to capitalistic corporate 
structures or to our State. Let us make 
everything subordinate to a free, sover- 
eign individual and see that means are 
placed at his disposal to live a full and 
useful life. From the overabundance of 
our coordinate efforts let us wiltingly help 
the lesser nations. Using our national 
life as an example, let us teach them the 
true way to peace and progress. 

I believe Russia is also anxious for a 
peaceful world. She is inviting the buffer 
states and the states of Europe to be- 
come a part of the Soviet Republic’s 
sphere of influence. If her efforts in this 
direction seem oppressive, let us review 
the Cairo, Casablanca, and Teheran Con- 
ferences, and we will see that a similar 
motive on our part is vividly portrayed 
there. 

Now is the time for the English-speak- 
ing peoples of the world to act. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, England, Eire, and the 
United States should combine their 
strength under principles enunciated in 
our Constitution, more especially in the 
Bill of Rights, in the cause of justice. 

There should be no cause for offense 
on the part of any nation outside of 
those here mentioned, because it is but 
the formation of policy. The nature of 
that policy is not yet known, even to our- 
selves. 

I am introducing a resolution today, 
for consideration by the House, which 
will create, if passed, a bipartisan com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
the Senate, and the State Department, 
and which will also invite the nations 
and political entities hereinbefore men- 
tioned to do the same. It is intended by 
this resolution that the representatives 
so appointed by the legislative depart- 
ments of these nations, together with 
their respective state departments, may 
meet in an attempt to agree upon a 
foreign policy among themselves that 
will leave the door open to any and all 
other nations which may by the same 
process choose to become a part of a 
world movement to bring about justice 
and permanent peace among all nations. 
The resolution intends further that this 
representative group be appointed and 
prepared to meet before a date fixed 
within the resolution. This House can 
do nothing of greater value and impor- 
tance to resuscitate and sustain the 
morale and purpose of our Nation in 
prosecuting the war to a successful con- 
clusion than that of fixing the ultimate 
objectives for which this costly war is 
being fought. If there be one thing to 
which we can point as the reason for 
failure of the League of Nations at the 
conclusion of the last war, it is that the 
representatives of the people and the 
people were not consulted until after the 
principles of the League of Nations had 
been formulated, and, in a greater meas- 
ure, agreed to. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that if the representatives of the 
people, and the people themselves, are 
advised of the procedure and the nature 
of our agreement with other nations, as 
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we go forward in this attempt, there is 
less likelihood for its failure than for 
those agreements which come from be- 
hind closed doors and are agreed to by 
a few people with great power and sub- 
mitted in full bloom to the representa- 
tives of the people who have had noth- 
ing to say about them. 

Mr. MERROW. Will the gentleman 
yield? j 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I have followed close- 
ly the gentleman’s discussion, which I 
think is very fine. I would like to ask 
if he proposes, after the war is over, an 
alliance between Great Britain and the 
United States as a means of preserving 
the peace of the world? Is that the 
point? 

Mr. ROWE. No; it is not definitely 
that. It seems to me that one of the 
difficulties in our international relation- 
ships has always been the difference in 
the diplomatic approach. England, be- 
ing a leading power and recognized as 
such, has been one of the obstacles which 
we will have to overcome. We will have 
to have a perfect understanding between 
England and ourselves before we can 
proceed to establish a basis for a perma- 
nent peace predicated on the importance 
or significance of the individual. The 
sovereignty of the individual must be 
above international interests, and this 
applies to the individuals of the other 
nations as well as of our own. 

Mr. MERROW. The gentleman ad- 
vocates a closer relationship between the 
United States and the British Empire in 
time of peace, then, does he not? 

Mr. ROWE. The ultimate objective 
here, of course, is that the British Em- 
pire, together with the United States, 
shall attempt in this assembly proposed 
by the resolution to first see if they can 
reach and conclude on what is to be the 
foundation for peace predicated on jus- 
tice. If they accomplish that, there is 
nothing that will thwart any other na- 
tion to become a part of that moving 
force, nor will it close the door to any 
other nation that chooses to go forward 
with human progress on the basis of 
justice. 

Mr. MERROW. I have long been an 
advocate of an international organiza- 
tion to preserve the peace because I be- 
lieve that is the only alternative to inter- 
national anarchy. I am much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s statement 
and I wish to find out if he believes that 
close cooperation between the British 
Empire and the United States is going 
to form the nucleus of what will ulti- 
mately be a powerful international or- 
ganization to preserve peace. 

Mr. ROWE. That is exactly what I 
mean. There is nothing with which you 
can go to the peace table of greater im- 
portance than justice as the foundation 
for peace with the power to back it up. 

Mr. MERROW. Then the gentleman 
is inclined to agree wholeheartedly with 
Winston Churchill in his speech at Har- 
vard and Mr. Dewey at Mackinac, 

Mr. ROWE. I do not know that Iam 
familiar with what they said. I think 
I have made my position clear, and that 
is that there will be no hope of peace 
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until the United States and Great Brit- 
ain and all the other nations, to the least 
among them, can agree to a plan for 
procedure toward peace. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE, I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I have been 
listening with extreme interest to the 
profound and brilliant statement the 
gentleman has made, in which he has 
encompassed within a few words such 
a magnificent scope and statement of our 
situation. Referring to the comment 
that has just been made, as I understood 
the gentleman, he proposes something 
more, something different from a mere 
diplomatic or military alliance with 
Great Britain. He proposes an arrange- 
ment that will be based upon the consent 
and the action of the people and the 
people’s representatives, and proposes 
machinery so that that can be done, 
and that we will have something that is 
entirely different and more important 
and lasting than a treaty. Would that 
be a fair statement? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. Our position up to 
this time has been that of the Ball-Bur- 
ton-Hatch-Hill resolution in the Senate, 
and the Fulbright resolution here, which 
I opposed, incidentally, and I opposed it 
because it said nothing more than we 
will agree to an agreement if an agree- 
ment can be found. 

I want to go a little further than that 
in an attempt to have our Nation lead 
the way to peace. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I gather 
from the gentleman's remarks, he in- 
tends to do this without asking this Na- 
tion or any other nation that adheres 
to this plan to surrender its sovereignty? 

Mr. ROWE. That is right. There is 
no occasion for any nation to give up its 
identity, its sovereignty, or anything 
else. It is not really a superstructure 
upon which any shall exercise authority 
over other nations, but it is the first at- 
tempt, in my opinion, wherein repre- 
sentatives of the people from this House, 
and from the Senate, and from the State 
Department shall send out printed in- 
vitations to the English-speaking na- 
tions that this is a real effort to stop 
the wanton waste of war, and the shed- 
ding of tears for generations and cen- 
turies to come. 

Mr. REED of New York. This is to 
apply to all nations that have a legisla- 
tive body? 

Mr, ROWE. That is right. 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman. I have 
not had an opportunity to study it 
deeply, but I think he is making a great 
effort and he is doing it in the face of 
facts that you just cannot avoid con- 
sidering. A great authority who has 
made a study of the situation shows that 
peace has been the hope of peoples for 
several thousand years. Since 1500 
B. C. down to the sixties in this century, 
8,000 or more peace treaties have been 
written with the avowed purpose that 
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they should become permanent. The 
facts seem to show that the average life 
of those 8,000 peace treaties has been 2 
years. That does not mean that there 
is no hope for peace. 

I was impressed with the gentleman’s 
statement in regard to how the mothers 
of the country are hoping and praying, 
and I can visualize what was so beauti- 
fully written one time about the long 
trains that were run to the battlefields of 
Flanders and around Rheims, carrying 
the mothers to where they had carted 
trainloads of bones from the battlefields 


of the various nations, where the moth- . 


ers of boys who were slain in the war 
went there to kneel on those battlefields 
and pray that war might never come 
again. They were the mothers of all 
nations. 

Naturally, every mother who goes 
down into the valley of the shadow of 
death tò bring forth a new citizen to this 
country and to give the best that she 
has to bring that boy up a good citizen, 
and to live a plain, wholesome life, nat- 
urally is praying for the very day which 
you hope to bring about by your resolu- 
tion. There must be a profound study 
made by all classes of people to see if out 
of all of the great holocaust there can- 
not come some hope for peace in the 
world. I congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. ROWE. It is unconscionable that 
any nation, whether it be a part of the 
United Nations or of those against whom 
we fight, does not have a deep desire 
for permanent peace. No nation can 
attain this without making a real effort 
to meet both friend and foe in the post- 
war years with open mind and willingness 
to cooperate, We can lead this world to 
peace. It is agreed that some sacrifices 
must be made on all sides. 

There can be no question but what the 
world and its people are more completely 
prepared to make those sacrifices now 
than ever before. Ask the tens of millions 
of mothers, fathers, wives, children, and 
sweethearts, whose loved ones are dying 
and being maimed for life, all over the 
world, if they are willing to make that 
sacrifice. Ask the soldier out on the 
bloody battlefields of the world whose 
dream of home tonight will bring the 
trickle of a smile to his features or a tear 
from his eye, if he is willing to make that 
sacrifice. 

Ask any sane, self-conscious person, 
who possesses the milk of human kind- 
ness or has compassion in his heart, if he 
is willing to make these sacrifices. 

Lastly, ask yourself—you—who have 
felt and seen the horrible cost of war in 
anguish, sorrow, and death from which 
rises the vengeance to bring other wars, 
if you are willing to make these sacrifices. 
These sacrifices must be made in the 
cause of peace rather than in the cost of 
war. 

To attain peace, I repeat, there can be 
no arrangements that will preclude any 
people or any nation from their full right 
to justice and a like privilege of any other 
nation in the measured degrees of its 
progress. The wide differences in stand- 
ards of living, cultural development, and 
spiritual freedom are minor problems for 
intelligent persons to solve. Their solu- 
tion must be a mandate for the repre- 
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sentative assembly; however, all of these 
minor issues must be subordinated to the 
major problems that confront the world. 
The real purpose of the assembly is to ap- 
proach these major problems with high 
resolution and great courage to establish 
a foreign policy that will insure lasting, 

friendly, international relationships and 
peace on earth. 

Only by the unanimity of purpose on 
the part of great nations can the gates of 
freedom be kept ajar and the invitation 
extended to other nations to join in our 
sacrifice in the cause of humanity, jus- 
tice, and peace. In this way, and this 
alone, can we and other peoples attain 
the better things to which all men aspire, 
among which is the one most desirable, a 
permanent peace. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. A few minutes ago 
the gentleman mentioned the matter of 
sovereignty. May I ask the gentleman 
if he thinks we are ever going to get 
peace in this world without any limita- 
tion of sovereignty on the part of the 
various nations? 

Mr. ROWE. I do not know that Iam 
qualified to express other than my per- 
sonal opinion, but I think that you lay 
the first foundation of war, the first 
foundation of misunderstanding, when 
you limit individual sovereignty. I 
think individual sovereignty was prede- 
termined by a power higher than we who 
assemble here. I think the Supreme 
Being gave the human being conscious- 
ness, and with it the subfaculties of will, 
choice, and desire, and then in the indi- 
vidual within the consciousness of man 
he erected the temple of civilization. 
When you limit that from any source 
you lay the cause for misunderstanding 
between individuals which in its ex- 
panded form becomes misunderstanding 
between nations and the cause of wars. 

Mr. MERROW. It seems to me that 
if we are to have peace, which we all 
hope will come sometime, and it may not 
come for centuries—it is hard to tell the 
way we are going at the present time— 
then somehow the various nations of the 
world must to some extent limit their 
sovereignty. It appears to me that as 
long as every nation retains the right to 
do just as it pleases regardless of the 
other nations, we are going to have 
trouble. That is why I asked that ques- 
tion in reference to sovereignty. 

Mr. ROWE. We differ only in this de- 
gree, the gentleman speaks about the 
limitation of sovereignty. He would in- 
dicate that the sovereignty of one nation 
shall not move to a point of great dif- 
ference to another nation as that there 
shall not come from these national dif- 
ferences, national misunderstanding. 

My conclusion is that rather than limit 
sovereignty we should expand it. Let us 
let it grow for its true purpose. In that 
shall come the growth of understanding, 
and there will be no occasion for these 
national differences. 8 

It has been said here by some of the 
interrogators that for a long time we 
have attempted peace, and we shall con- 
tinue attempting peace until the end of 
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man's existence, because peace is that 
harmony with which we are moved to 
the higher motives of life. Two forces 
are still in effect that came here with 
the consciousness of man, namely, the 
force of destruction and the force of 
construction. We are assuming that the 
march of human progress has been up- 
ward out of that chaos wherein it was 
necessary to make 8,000 treaties in an 
attempt to have an understanding be- 
tween human beings. I say the anxiety 
for peace such as we feel, such as all 
mothers feel, such as the soldiers fcel, 
such as the people feel not only in this 
Nation but in every nation, is such that 
although we understand the authority in 
the nations we fight does command the 
people to fight, we know that when those 
people seek their sanctuary, their pray- 
ers are just like the prayers of the 
Americans and others everywhere, that 
there shall be peace. That is what all 
humanity prays for. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. On this ques- 
tion of sovereignty, does not the gentle- 
man feel—and I know he has given pro- 
found thought and great study to these 
problems—that there is a good bit of 
debating in the stratosphere that is not 
very practical. For instance, as indi- 
vidual citizens we sacrifice our sover- 
eignty by agreeing to be bound by law. 

Mr. ROWE. That is right. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As individual 
sovereign nations, we give up the sover- 
eign right to break the law when we say 
we will comply with international law. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Just one further 
thought. By that so-called sacrifice of 
sovereignty, which is no sacrifice at all 
to a law-abiding citizen 

Mr. ROWE. It is an enhancement of 
sovereignty. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. We are not sur- 
rendering sovereignty, in my judgment, 
we are regaining sovereignty. In the 
past 25 years we have twice been forced 
into wars by other nations of the world. 
That is, the highest sovereign right, the 
right to decide when and where we shall 
go to war, has been taken away from us 
by the various pressures of other nations. 
If we would make agreements with other 
nations, it would not force us into wars 
unless we wanted to get into them. We 
would be regaining sovereignty, not 
losing it. i 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. I think it is worth- 
while noting at this point that of all 
the nations involved in these wars, both 
the last one and this one, we in this 
country agreed that the right of declar- 
ing war rests in the representatives of 
the people, who are a little closer in their 
feeling for the people. Has it not a 
marked significance that where the peo- 
ple have the right to express the declara- 
tion of war through their representatives 
they are among the last into the con- 
flict? That is the reason I speak about 
individual sovereignty, individual sover- 
eignty expressed in a nation. The living 
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symbol of individual sovereignty is a na- 
tion or combination of nations of freé 
sovereign people to choose their plar of 
peace or war, and that is why I say ex- 
pand it. If we can bring that to other 
nations—and I think probably I have re- 
ferred to the English-speaking nations, 
particularly Great Britain, as to obtain- 
ing, with no exceptions, just what we 
have ourselves—it is upon this that I 
would like to lay the foundation, not to 
restrict or to preclude any other nation 
from being a part of it but to invite them 
to enhance and expand this sovereignty 
about which we are speaking. My hope 
is that others may see the beacon light to 
peace from this source. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. If we should 
work out through some such machinery 
as the gentleman’s resolution suggests or 
otherwise a system by which we lay 
down in law what the relations would be 
between nations, the individual citizen of 
this country would have more of his 
sovereignty left than if we proceeded by 
means of unwritten or at least undis- 
closed agreements between heads of 
states. 

Mr. ROWE. He would have an en- 
riched sovereignty and a full reservation 
of his constitutional rights. 

I have not gone into the resolution. 
The resolution does nothing more than 
what I suggested here before. It leaves 
the door entirely open. All it does is to 
establish a commission, taking seven 
Members of this House, five Members of 
the Senate, and three members from the 
State Department. It establishes by the 
passage of this act which is to be con- 
sidered the first plank in the attempt to 
find the formula for peace. We do not 
Say nor grant this commission the power 
to make peace, but when they have 
agreed, when they can sit across the 
table and say, “Will you agree to this 
fact or that fact,” then they can bring 
back to their respective governments 
from which they come a plan for the 
duly constituted authorities to accept in 
the way of international relationship 
and trade agreements. All this resolu- 
tion does is nothing more than to first 
establish the commission. The reason I 
do this is that the other two moves we 
have made in attempting to move in this 
direction of international understand- 
ing, namely, the resolution from the Sen- 
ate and the Fulbright resolution in the 
House, meant that we said we agreed to 
agree if someone else would agree. But 
here the United States, as I have said, 
would take a leading position in this 
hope to find peace. We make the initial 
move, we issue the invitation, and we 
leave the prerogative with the other na- 
tions we ask to cooperate, to say “yes” 
or “no.” 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. If we have an under- 
standing between the United States and 
the British Empire and finally bring the 
other nations in so that we have an in- 
ternational organization for the pres- 
ervation of peace, will not that inter- 
national organization have to be imple- 
mented by force, so that when in the 
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future perhaps another Hitler starts on 
the rampage he can be stopped at the 
very beginning of his aggressive acts. 

Mr. ROWE. Force will always be 
necessary to meet force; I must admit 
that. But it is my profound conv:ction 
that if the other nations of the world 
and their people enjoy and understand“ 
the sort of sovereignty that we have here 
in this country, predicated on the Bill of 
Rights, which is probably the most ad- 
vanced so far as individual rights are 
concerned; if the people have that and 
truly exercise it, there is not going to 
be any Hitler that will lead them into 
a war. 

Mr. MERROW. We hope not; but this 
understanding between the nations, this 
international organization, has got to 
have some power to resist aggression, 
has it not, if we are to get anywhere? 

Mr. ROWE. I agree; as long as there 
are snakes around I am going to carry 
a club. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, LupLow] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


A RESOLUTION TO CURB BUREAUCRACY 
AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL TRENDS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a com- 
parative statement showing the number 
of Executive orders issued and the num- 
ber of public laws enacted in the 10-year 
period from 1933 to 1942, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a resolution which 
reads as follows: 


Resolution providing for an investigation of 
bureaucracy and unconstitutional trends 
of government 


Whereas the number of alphabetical 
bureaucratic agencies has outgrown the num- 
ber of regular departments of government 
10 to 1; and : 

Whereas during recent years the number 
of Executive orders which have the effect 
of law has almost equaled the number of 
laws passed by Congress; and 

Whereas there is a widespread belief that 
the Washington bureaucracy has assumed too 
dominant a position in our national life and 
is creating unconstitutional trends which 
unless corrected may threaten the form and 
mold of our Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives is 
authorized and directed to make a study of 
the Washington bureaucracy with a view to 
initiating as soon as may be practicable a 
program of limitation and liquidation of 
said bureaucracy and the restoration of gov- 
ernment within recognized constitutional 
bounds, 

Sec. 2. The committee is authorized to 
employ such clerical and other assistance as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. The committee is directed to re- 
port its findings and conclusions to the 
Rouse of Representatives before the close 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 


The purpose of this resolution is to 
take the first step to bring our Govern- 
ment back within the bounds of the Con- 
stitution and to see that it is kept there. 
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This resolution does not blame any- 
body for anything, either directly or by 
implication. It does not attempt to fix 
responsibility for anything that has hap- 
pened up to date. It simply recognizes 
that a condition and not a theory faces 
us, that a de facto situation exists in this 
country wherein bureaucracy is threat- 
ening to displace constitutional govern- 
ment; a situation wherein the processes 
of government are operating in some 
respects in a manner diréctly antagon- 
istic to and violative of the limitations of 
the Constitution. It recognizes that 


many of these aberrations are due to the 


exigencies of war and the unusual char- 
acter of the times through which we have 
been passing. It further recognizes that 
the necessary corrective measures for 
which the Nation is crying can be con- 
summated only if the task is approached 
in a spirit of cooperation, without crimi- 
nations and recriminations and free from 
the sordid dictates of politics. 

“Back to the Constitution” has been a 
rather meaningless cry up to now, recog- 
nizing though it does a great national 
need and an almost universal realization 
of that need. My hope in offering this 
resolution is that it will lead to a revivi- 
fication of interest in the Constitution 
and to the first practical approach to- 
ward a restoration of constitutional 
processes in their full vigor. 

There are two broad ways, as I con- 
ceive it, in which the Constitution may be 
violated, first by a violation of its letter 
and, second, by a violation of its spirit. 
Violations of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion occur more often than violations of 
its letter. Very often violations of the 
spirit veer off into the realm of intangi- 
bility, yet they are violations just the 
same, and should be corrected. A phil- 
osophy which assumes that an American 
citizen is by nature crooked and wayward 
and that he must be loaded down with 
interminable bureaucratic orders and 
directives to make him do the right thing 
is violative of the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, which assumes that Americans are 
right-minded and honest and that it is 
their God-given privilege to walk erect 
asfreemen. As Americans it is our duty 
to get back not only to the well-deline- 
ated landmarks of the Constitution but 
also to reconsecrate ourselves anew to an 
understanding of its spirit. It was Glad- 
stone, I believe, who said that “the 
American Constitution is, so far as I can 
see, the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

And so I believe it is. And yet how 
many thoughtless persons there are who 
are willing to see it dimmed and tar- 
nished, its strength sapped and its vital 
provisions either weakened or nullified. 
The greatest boon that could happen to 
America today would be a genuine 
ocean-to-ocean “back to the Constitu- 
tion” movement. 

The overshadowing menace to the 
Constitution today is the bureaucracy 
that has flowered and bloomed in mod- 
ern times, especially under the impetus 
of war conditions. The original con- 
cept of the founding fathers was that all 
of the functions of government snould 
be transacted by the regular depart- 
ments, of which there are now ten, but 
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the instrumentalities of government 
which have grown up outside of the reg- 
ular departments and which comprise 
our over-blown bureacracy, number 
more than 10 times 10. The Office of 
War Information on June 1, 1943, issued 
an astonishing list of alphabetical agen- 
cies including 99 different abbreviations. 

I may add that this is only a partial 
summary of our alphabetical supergov- 
ernment. There are other alphabetical 
agencies whose names have escaped the 
professors of nomenclature. There are 
so many that a friend of mine, under- 
taking, to jest about a solemn matter, 
told me about a man who was found the 
other day wandering in the Washington 
Monument grounds who was so far gone 
with amnesia that “he could not remem- 
ber his name or the Commission he be- 
longed to.” 

A vast majority of these bureaucratic 
activities were set up, not by laws of 
Congress, but by Executive orders. 
Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who day after day listen as I do 
to bureau chiefs presenting requests 
for appropriations, have ears attuned to 
the usual introductory sentence: “Our 
office was set up under Executive Order 
No So-and-So.” 

Not to hear this familiar opening re- 
mark would make it seem to us that 
there is something unusual] about the re- 
quest. 

Students of government will find the 
evolution of our bureaucracy a very in- 
teresting study. The time was when an 
Executive order was a rarity and the is- 
suance of such an order was something 
to be talked about. Only on the most 
infrequent occasions and for very spe- 
cia] purposes in those days did Presi- 
dents exercise the authority to issue 
Executive orders. Let us see how this 
practice has grown. During the 10- 
year period from 1933 to 1942, inclusive, 
3,565 Executive orders were issued and 
Congress in the same period passed 4,304 
public laws. The following table is of 
interest: Showing the number of Execu- 
tive orders issued and the number of 
laws enacted each year during the 10 


years mentioned: 
Executive Number 


orders of laws 

issued _ enacted 

CC bb 658 93 
pC RE SE ee RS RE 472 446 
A Ce Ee a! Seay See 390 482 
PPP 505 
TT 257 494 
E a E E a P E 249 425 
ff REEL EINE By Cove SEA E 287 454 
OO a oe een 309 551 
bt) ARA Ta Se Sees eS 382 397 
ace eee E aa 286 457 
Gt) | Cee San eee dees eee 3, 565 4,304 


Executive orders mainly originate in 
the bureaus and are expressions of bu- 
reaucratic minds. They often embody 
the whims of bureau chiefs. They have 
the effect of laws. Thus we have an 
anomalous situation where the bureaus 
are enacting nearly as many laws as the 
Congress of the United States, the branch 
of government that was set up by the 
Constitution to write the laws of the land. 

So numerous have the Executive orders 
become that some thinking people are 
beginning to wonder whether the resid- 
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uum of government which we shall have 
left if the trend long continues will be a 
government by laws or a government by 
Executive order. The fact is that we 
have been moving ahead with galloping 
speed toward the creation of a bureauc- 
racy which has about as much re- 
semblance to our original form of gov- 
ernment as night has to day. 

Many of our people are talking these 
days about the baneful effects of bu- 
reaucracy but talk without acts accom- 
plishes nothing. The resolution I have 
introduced proposes to do something 
about it. 

There is no politics, whatever, in my 
resolution and I know of no reason why 
it should not bave the support of every 
Democratic and every Republican Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The impact of war alone has caused 
many transformations and maladjust- 
ments of government. To correct these 
maladjustments is the duty of Democrats 
and Republicans alike. The people look 
to Congress to hold the Government 
within the bounds of the Constitution. 
I think it would be particularly appro- 
priate for the initial corrective step to be 
taken by the House of Representatives, 
the body that is traditionally closest to 
the people. If we adopt this resolution 
we will be acting in good faith to carry 
out our obligation to the people. 

It proposes a means to start the de- 
mobilization of our overgrown bureauc- 
racy and to restore more normal consti- 
tutional processes in this country. If we 
undertake this task in a spirit of mutual 
respect and understanding, free from 
politics and criticism, we shall certainly 
succeed and America will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

It is high time that thought should be 
given to the dissolution of our overgrown 
and dominant bureaucracy and to de- 
partures from the Constitution which 
comprise a threat to the perpetuity of 
our free government as designed by the 
founding fathers. We as Americans 
need to make an introspection to deter- 
mine whither we are going and to check 
trends which are threatening to change 
the form and mold of our Government. 
Under the directions contained in my 
resolution there will be three practical 
approaches to the problem of dissolving 
our bureaucracy: First, by abolishing 
agencies that were not needed in the first 
instance or that have served their pur- 
pose; second, by reducing overgrown and 
overstaffed bureaus to reasonable pro- 
portions; and third, by transferring the 
activities of independent bureaucratic 
agencies to regular departments where 
they can be held under better check and 
control. By applying all three of these 
methods untold millions of dollars can 
be saved and the Washington bureauc- 
racy can be reduced to a point where it 
will cease to be a national menace. 

In selecting the House Committee on 
the Judiciary as the instrumentality to 
make this all-important investigation 
and study, pointing the way back to the 
Constitution, I feel that I have made 
a happy choice. The country will have 
the utmost confidence in an investigation 
conducted under the direction of Judge 
Hatton W. Sumners, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. He is flanked on 
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his committee by able lawyers who are 
profound students of the Constitution. 
No man in Congress—nor indeed in the 
entire country—is better grounded in the 
fundamentals of our Government than 
Judge Sumners. His courageous states- 
manship and his profound knowledge of 
the law have been demonstrated on many 
occasions. Above all, his rugged Ameri- 
canism will be earnest assurance to the 
country that whatever conclusions his 
committee may reach will be in harmony 
with the genius and the spirit of our free 
American institutions, 


MISS MOINA MICHAEL, WORLD-FAMED 
“POPPY LADY” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Moina Michael, of Athens, Ga., af- 
fectionately known around the globe as 
the Poppy Lady, passed away at 3 o’clock 
this morning after a long illness. 

The idea of the sale of the memorial 
poppy for World War No. 1 veterans and 
their widows and orphans was originated 
by Miss Michael. She was loved and 
revered by the American Legion and Aux- 
iliary throughout the land, and more 
than $125,000,000 have been raised in 
this Nation alone through her untiring 
efforts with the sale of the memorial 
poppy. In many other nations this idea 
has been used, and in Great Britain more 
than $50,000,000 have been raised 
through the year 1939. 

This beloved woman ga\e so much and 
expectcd so little. Even as late as March 
of this year she spent many hours with 
her needle working on the huge annual 
Navy poppy anchor, which is launched 
each year with ceremonies at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

The memorial poppy idea, which 
sprang from the unselfish heart of a 
little Georgia woman, will live on. Not 
only will America, but the people of many 
other nations of the world, mourn the 
loss of the “Poppy Lady.” Annual Me- 
morial Poppy Day is observed in all the 
English-speaking countries and many 
other countries. 

The following poem, written by this 
distinguished lady, was her personal 
pledge to keep the faith and always to 
wear a red poppy of Flanders Fields as 
a sign of remembrance to all who died 
“In Flanders Fields”: 


WE SHALL KEEP THE FAITH 


Oh! You who sleep in Flanders Fields 
Sleep sweet—to rise anew! 
We caught the torch you threw 
And holding high, we keep the faith 
With all who died. 


We cherish, too, the poppy red 
That grows on fields where valor led; 
It seems to signal to the skies 
That blood of heroes never dies, 
But lends a lustre to the red 
Of the flower that blooms above the dead 
In Planders Fields. 


And now the Torch and poppy red 

We wear in honor of our dead. 

Fear not that ye have died for naught; 

We'll teach the lesson that ye wrought 
In Flanders Fields, 


Without 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FRIEST). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Hays] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


ARKANSAS RIVER VALLEY FLOODS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, a perennial 
problem in the Arkansas River Valley, 
from which I come, is control of floods. 
Despite expenditure of many millions of 
dollars, the problem is still acute—just as 
it is in other States through which trib- 
utaries flow into the Mississippi River. 

It is the contrast between the Tennes- 
see Valley and the Arkansas Valley that 
prompts me to voice opposition to the 
two Senate amendments to the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill which would 
hamper, perhaps destroy, the efficiency 
of T. V. A. 8 

There is no point in my reviewing what 
has already been said on this floor re- 
garding the certain consequences of de- 
priving T. V. A. of the use of its own 
revenues for its operations and of sub- 
jecting its technicians and managers to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

Assuredly I want the Congress to main- 
tain a close and constant contact with 
T. V. A., as with all the instrumental- 
ities through which it acts; but that does 
not necessitate throwing hindrances in 
the way of those entrusted with consum- 
mation of the plan which the Congress 
has approved. 

It is significant that those who have led 
repeated assaults upon bureaucratic di- 
rection of public affairs have not included 
T. V. A. in their general indictment. 
Members of the Congress are justified in 
accepting this as a tribute to their legis- 
lative skill and judgment. 

T. V. A., with a mandate from Congress 
that carried with it undivided responsi- 
bility for a complex managerial and tech- 
nical job, has succeeded; let us not jeop- 
ardize that success. 

How well T. V. A. has done its job 
may be gleaned from a comparison of 
conditions at this very minute within 
the Tennessee Valley and within a vast 
area west of the Mississippi River. Just 
a few days ago, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] described the 
disastrous sweep of the floodwaters of 
the Missouri and the Mississippi Riv- 
ers—a dreadful picture. News dis- 
patches tell of inundated homes, farms, 
and business plants, “exploded” levees, 
general disorganization, gigantic prop- 
erty losses, and incalculable suffering. 

Yet, I dare say there has been as much 
money, probably more, spent for flood 
control in the flood-stricken territories 
as has been invested in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The difference in approach to the 
problem accounts for the difference in 
result. In no other instance before 
T. V. A. was created by the Congress was 
a great coordinated program undertak- 
en. Here, at last, we got away from the 
pulling and tugging between rival com- 
munities that had different ideas as to 
where the levee or the dam should be 
built, and as to whether flood control, 
navigation, or power development should 
be the goal, The Congress, instead of 
haggling over phases and pet projects, 
told T, V. A. the objectives and gave it 
the authority to proceed. 
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T. V. A. was ordered to design, build, 
and operate a system of dams which 
would effectively control floodwaters, 
which would provide a modern naviga- 
tion channel, which would capture the 
energy of falling water and turn it into 
electricity, and which would bring to 
realization all the advantages—recrea- 
tional, industrial, and otherwise—which 
could come from development of an en- 
tire river. As matters stand today, the 
Congress is entitled to share in the credit 
for T. V. A. accomplishment, but if 
T. V. A. fails, the Congress is in nowise 
subject to blame. We have not impeded 
the program, and we have made clear 
the general purposes. 

Now, let us see how well T. V. A. has 
performed with respect to flood control, 
While we read of the floods raging over 
their banks elsewhere, more than dou- 
ble the normal rainfall in the Tennessee 
Valley created no hazard to proerty or 
life. 

Ponder these simple facts. 

In point of stream flow, the Tennessee 
is the fourth largest river system in the 
country. During February, 9.71 inches 
of rain fell in the valley—214 percent 
of normal and the greatest precipitation 
in 54 years; in March, the rainfall total 
was 8 inches, considerably over a normal 
5.4 inches. : 

But there was no flood damage. 

The storage dams on the tributaries 
and the storage capacity of the main- 
stream dams caught the excess rains, 
and held them back from the crest of the 
flood. 

Iam informed that on March 30, when 
the Tennessee reached a stage of 31.6 
feet at Chattanooga, a city producing 
many war products, the waters would 
have risen more than 6 feet higher and 
flooded large plants had it not been for 
the T. V. A. dams. é 

Important, too, to us west of the Mis- 
sissippi River is the knowledge that the 
T. V. A. control is holding back substan- 
tial waters from the Tennessee which 
might otherwise be added to the floods 
on the Mississippi below Cairo. 

It was not always thus with the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Its experience prior to 
1933 was much like that of other areas 
constantly menaced by floods. Advo- 
cates of particular flood-control schemes 
vied with proponents of navigation and 
promoters of power-development plans. 
The Congress did away with confusion 
by establishment of T. V. A., and its 10- 
year “pilot plant“ operation holds a les- 
son to which we cannot afford to be 
blind. T. V. A. has pioneered the ap- 
proach to development of our other 
rivers and their conversion from instru- 
mentalities of destruction to economic 
assets of vast worth in war and in peace. 

That is why I, from the Arkansas Val- 
ley, do not want to see T. V. A. hamstrung. 
Take from it the right—at present the 
obligation as well—to hire its technical 
staff on the basis of merit and efficiency 
and you lift from it a responsibility it 
should have. Moreover, you hand it a 
ready-made alibi for failure. It can say, 
“We would have done the job better, but 
we could not hire the men we had to 
have.” 

And when the Congress undertakes to 
pass, item by item, upon the expenditures 
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which technicians determine are needed 
to operate a system of fiood control, navi- 
gation, and power dams, the T. V. A. is 
relieved of a major responsibility which 
the Congress should want T. V. A. to 
carry. We would be inviting it to say, 
“Yes, we felt that should be done and 
we had the money to do it, but you Con- 
gressmen did not anticipate the specific 
emergency which occurred; consequently 
we are not permitted to do anything 
about it.” 

Bring that situation to pass, and 
T. V. A. will be only a shadow of the 
magnificent achievement. it is today. 

Let us not interrupt this demonstra- 
tion of good management of a river sys- 
tem, this partnership between Govern- 
ment and business—it has truly been a 
boon to private enterprise in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Let us instead apply the 
lessons learned from the Tennessee Val- 
ley to the Arkansas, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi Valleys. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the particular industries 
he mentioned were engaged, and are now 
engaged, in vital war production. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and insert in the Recorp the re- 
marks of Archbishop Edward Mooney, 
at the conclusion of the pontifical mass 
he celebrated in Blessed Sacrament 
Cathedral, Detroit, May 3, to mark the 
unniversary of the Polish Constitution of 
1791. iI consider them both timely and 
wise remarks which should be preserved 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the other special orders on Thurs- 
day, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WooprurF] may be allowed to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE RECONDITIONING OF PATIENTS IN 
ARMY SERVICE FORCES HOSPITALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes, and I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a part 
of my remarks a statement by Col. 
Augustus Thorndike, M. C., Director of 
Reconditioning, Office of the Surgeon 
General, War Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, this speech by Colonel Thorn- 
dike was presented at the New York 
Academy of Medicine on the 25th of April 
1944. He describes the reconditioning of 
patients in the Army service hospitals. 
He states in part as follows: 


Is there 


Is there 


Without 
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The objectives of the Army’s reconditioning 
program are to return to duty as many sol- 
dier patients as possible, or to return to civil- 
ian life the veteran, discharged for disability. 
Whichsoever fate befalls the soldier patient 
he will be returned, in better physical con- 
dition, better educated, better informed, and 
oriented—a better individual. The program 
is so designed that it coordinates all branches 
of reconditioning in such a manner and with 
a balanced schedule, so that physical condi- 
tioning, educational conditioning, and occu- 
pational therapy take their proper place in 
restoring the soldier patient to health. The 
program commences while the patient is still 
a bed patient and proceeds through caleu- 
lated gradations during his bed and ambu- 
latory convalescence until the patient can 
march with a full pack for 15 miles. At this 
capacity for work he is discharged to duty. 
There is no longer idleness and waste of time 
in our larger general hospitals. Mind and 
body are busy every day and gainfully occu- 
pied. The patient no longer will gaze at the 

and walls. -He will be exercising 
physically those parts of his body not injured 
or diseased; he will be exercising his mind in 
completing courses to the credit of his high 
school diploma or his college degree—his in- 
duction into the service having interrupted 
his education at a vital period; he will further 
be exercising his mind in studying orienta- 
tion maps on the progress of the war on all 
fronts. 


I have seen some of this reconditioning 
work in Army hospitals in different sec- 
tions of the country. Saturday, together 
with Mr, Guy Birdsall and Mr. Keogh, 
of the Disabled American Veterans, I 
visited the Beltsville camp, Camp Word, 
and I saw there the physical recondition- 
ing of the men. I should like to tell of 
an instance which I think is very illumi- 
nating. There is one shop there where 
the men who are being reconditioned are 
allowed to paint and do work on signs 
and various other things. Outside of 
that room is a plaque which they made 
with nine service stars on it and the 
names of nine former soldier patients 
who have already gone back to duty. It 
shows the splendid patriotic spirit on the 
part of these men who have already 
served, some of them in the South Pacific 
and far-flung battle fronts. 

This reconditioning is serving a won- 
derful purpose for the men who want to 
continue their education or their train- 
ing after they are returned to civilian 
life. The return into the service is not 
obligatory; they are not forced back into 
it; they do not reenter it unless they are 
perfectly willing. I congratulate the 
Army and the service men and women 
upon this program. - 

The Air Corps has the same type of 


reconditioning service, and I believe the 


men are extremely grateful for it. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I extend the 
address by Colonel Thorndike which I 
mentioned earlier in my remarks: 


THE RECONDITIONING OF PATIENTS IN ARMY 
SERVICE FORCES HOSPITALS 


(Presented at the New York Academy of 
Medicine by Col. Augustus Thorndike, 
M. C., Director of Reconditioning, office of 
the Surgeon General, War Department, 
April 25, 1944) 

In discussing convalescence one is cer- 
tainly impressed at the paucity of medical 
literature on this subject. Traveling along 
Pennsylvania Avenue in our National Capi- 
tal one is impressed with that building in 
which our national archives are stored. By 
the steps to the entrance are the grotesque 
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statues depicting the future and the past. 
Inscribed on the base of these statues are 
the words “What has past is prologue” and 
“Study the past.” There is little stored in 
those archives concerning convalescence. 

One reviews the history of convalescence 
and he finds the word is derived from the 
Latin “convalesco,” to grow strong. One 
finds it absent from the English dictionary 
until the nineteenth century. One finds 
that following the Napoleonic War, the Civil 
War, and the World War each army con- 
cerned developed convalescent hospitals or 
camps; but one finds that between wars 
military medicine no longer supports such 
interests. The late Brig. Gen. William S. 
Thayer, medical consultant to the A. E. F. 
in 1919, prophesied that military interest in 
convalescence would e within a year 
of the signed peace, only to be reapplied 
rather late after the declaration of the next 
war. Da Costa had preceded him in this 
opinion, having experienced the post-Civil 
War era. 

At present we find ourselves again vitally 
concerned ‘with convalescence and the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation. Again this time the 
interest is that of the sick and wounded 
soldier, especially the battle casualty. With 
a larger force under arms today than ever 
before, the magnitude of the Army program 
for convalescent care must be most com- 
prehensive. The Medical Department has 
accepted this challenge and has put into op- 
eration its reconditioning program. The 
term “reconditioning” has been selected ad- 
visedly. The policy of the Medical Depart- 
ment has always been and still is to care for 
the sick and wounded until the maximum 
benefit of hospitalization has been attained, 
and thence depending upon the individual 
disease, wound, or injury end result, to dis- 
charge to duty, to civilian life, or to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for further hospital 
care if required. The Medical Department 
is not concerned with vocational training; 
by law the Veterans’ Administration is the 
responsible agency. From a military point of 
view the use of the word “rehabilitation” has 
been adopted for the centers now used for 
the confinement of garrison prisoners. 
Therefore, reconditioning has been selected 
for the Army's convalescent training plan. 
The term “reconstruction” was used in the 
last war. Reconditioning infers better res- 
toration to full health and vigor. 

The objectives of the Army’s recondition- 
ing program are to return to duty as many 
soldier patients as possible, or to return to 
civilian life the veteran, discharged for dis- 
ability. Whichsoever fate befalls the sol- 
dier patient he will be returned, in better 
physical condition, better educated, better 
informed and oriented—a better individual. 
The program is so designed that it coordi- 
nates all branches of reconditioning in such 
a manner and with a balanced schedule, so 
that physical conditioning, educational con- 
ditioning, and occupational therapy take 
their proper place in restoring the soldier 
patient to health. The program commences 
while the patient is still a bed patient and 
proceeds through calculated gradations dur- 
ing his bed and ambulatory convalescence 
until the patient can march with a full pack 
for 15 miles. At this capacity for work he is 
discharged to duty. There is no longer idle- 
ness and waste of time in our larger general 
hospitals. Mind and body are busy every 
day and gainfully occupied. The patient no 
longer will gaze at the ceilings and walls. 
He will be exercising physically those parts 
of his body not injured or diseased; he will 
be exercising his mind in completing courses 
to the credit of his high-school diploma or 
his college degree—his induction into the 
service having interrupted his education at 
a vital period; he will further be exercising 
his mind in studying orientation maps on 
the progress of the war on all fronts. He 
will be better informed on the magnitude 
of this World War and thereby gain increased 
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comprehension of the reasons of why we 
fight. There will be time for recreational 
activities involving both mind and body and 
all diversional enterprises will be supervised 
by the special service officer and the Red 
Cross hospital corps assigned to each hos- 
pital, and coordinated into the program by 
the commanding officer. There is nothing 
more stimulating than to see a well-designed 
program in operation. The patients, one 
finds, are interested and among their inter- 
ests seems to be the desire to learn—to seek 
after the truth. One of the best elements 
in this program is panel discussions held 
by the patients on current topics of interest. 
Never shall I forget one I listened to, “Which 
of the following agencies of news dispatch 
has the greatest influence on public opinion, 
the newspaper, the radio, or the movie?” 

However, physical conditioning takes its 
part in the schedule. What has been de- 
termined on a physiological basis is practical 
in the reconditioning program. Hospitali- 
zation deprives an individual of physical 
condition. To develop well-coordinated 
muscle power as well as wind and endurance 
requires constant physical training. Much 
of this is lost even to the well-trained ath- 
lete or soldier during the usual hospital stay. 
Conditioning of these patients must com- 
mence as soon after the serious acute stage 
of injury or illmess permits sound medical 
judgment to proceed. Every day lost from 
this training means another 2 days later 11 
much atrophy is permitted to set in. Why 
not prevent loss of physical condition during 
hospitalization insofar as one is able? Every 
day saved in hospital, saves a day in the non- 
effective rate of the soldier’s field unit; fur- 
thermore, it saves a hospital-bed day in ad- 
dition. Simple calisthenics one considers a 
dull exercise, but modern advances in physi- 
cal education have developed physical exer- 
cise in its so-called combative type to sound 
techniques and procedures, developing ex- 
cellent conditioning. For the purpose of 
gradation of physical activities the recondi- 
tioning program has been divided into four 
classes. Class 4 is the bed patient, class 3 
is the ward ambulant case requiring ward or 
clinic care, and classes 2 and 1 are those 
cases undergoing intensive conditioning pre- 
paratory to return to duty. The latter two 
classes discard hospital patient uniform and 
again become soldiers billeting in barracks 
or camps outside the area of the hospital 
wards proper. Professional medical officers, 
preferably the chiefs of surgical or medical 
service concerned, or their representatives, 
follow these patients through to determine 
the progress and gradation of these patients. 
A soldier patient cannot be promoted to a 
class without the medical officer so pre- 
scribing. On classes 2 and 1, the 
soldier is given intensive military train- 
ing. marches, drills, obstacle course exer- 
cise, manual of arms, and indoctrinated in 
all phases cf military training on the 
post training fields outside the hospital 
proper. This has proven of value in many 
instances providing for a better understand- 
ing of the basic course that the soldier 
rushed through after induction. The pa- 
tients themselves become instructors, gain 
interest, and maintain standards of soldierly 
conduct. Disciplinary problems diminish 
and the will to serve is reestablished. Visual 
aids in training are used, notably training 
films, maps, and graphie portfolios, All the 
time this intensive program is being carried 
on, scheduled periods for educational condi- 
tioning is provided and periods for occupa- 
tional therapy when prescribed, and diver- 
sional and recreational activities are pro- 
vided. 

With this general outline of the recondi- 
tioning program one will comprehend that 
especially trained and qualified personnel is 
required to carry it out. Sehools have been 
provided to train physical and educational 
reconditioning officers and enlisted men, as 
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well as female occupational therapists. Au- 
thority has been granted to provide this 
personnel for all A. S. F. hospitals. With 
good teaching techniques and qualified, per- 
sonnel this program will accomplish much, 
It is anticipated that combat-wounded junior 
officers on a limited duty status will be 
qualified and assigned as instructors in this 
program. What could be more stimulating 
to the soldier patient than to have for an 
instructor an amputee, one who had done his 
part and still possessed the will to serve, the 
will to pass on what knowledge, what skill 
and tried experience he had gained by con- 
tact with the enemy. The 500-bed hospital 
will have 6 qualified officers and 6 qualified 
noncommissioned officers on primary duty 
for this program and in addition to its as- 
signed personnel, the thousand bed 8 quali- 
fied officers, and 11 enlisted men; the 1,500, 
11 qualified cfficers and 16 enlisted men, ac- 
_cording to authorized manning guides and 
directives. 

The special program designed for the con- 
ditioning and social adjustment of the blind 
and deaf will not be discussed at this time. 
The Army has a definite program for these 
special cases and has provided for their care 
in especially equipped and staffed general 


hospitals, two for the blind and three for the’ 


deaf. Of further special types of cases, the 
amputee and the neurosis, special general 
hospitals and training centers with especially 
qualified staffs have been selected, Thus one 
can visualize an active period of convales- 
cence for the soldier being reconditioned for 
full military duty. 

> The question will be raised concerning the 
conditioning of the soldier to be discharged 
to civilian life. It cannot always be deter- 
mined which patients fall into this category 
until many of them have been passed through 
three or four classes. Some of it will be ob- 
vious early in their hospitalization that, be- 
cause of an amputation or other disability, 
they will return to civilian life. Even in 
some of these, however, an appeal to the in- 
terests may promote sufficient mental activity 
and ambition that the will to serve out this 
war may become paramount. The program 
continues as Jong as the patient remains in 
hospital, but when the patient appears before 
the discharge or retirement board, and the 
board is reviewed and approved, a brief course 
in indoctrination pertaining to the duties of 
citizenship is provided for the veteran. He is 
contacted by the Veterans’ Administration, 
however, relative to his financial claim and 
probable needs for vocational training prior 
to his discharge from hospital. 

The full effect and the results of this pro- 
-gram cannot be related at this time. This 
comprehensive plan has too recently been in- 
augurated and qualified personnel is now be- 
ing trained. Only when the latter have been 
assigned to the full extent required will this 
program be in full bloom. One looks forward 
to that day in the next few months. Dr. 
Loring Swaim informed the writer that in 
the Robert B. Brigham Hospital for arthritis 
patients a reduction in average period of hos- 
pitalization of over 70 percent had been ob- 
tained by sound principles of conditioning 
the bed patient. The British Army has con- 
valescent training of a similar nature in ef- 
fect for 2 years and in a recently received re- 
port of the November 1943 Bulletin of the 
British Ministry of Health, Lt. Col. Harold 
Bahne, R. M. C., reports that the period of 
noneffective fracture rate was reduced 30 per- 
cent, and, further, that 82 percent of the cases 
at a neurosis center were reconditioned and 
remained “willingly” at duty over a year, or 
until the date of the report. 

In conclusion, one might readily appreciate 
the importance of reconditioning as it per- 
tains to the utilization of manpower. The 
plans have been made, the program has been 
inaugurated, the personnel is being trained 
and assigned, and the training aids and ma- 
terials are being supplied. The purpose of 
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the program is directed so as to return the 

soldier patient to duty better conditioned, 

better educated, better oriented, and better 

indoctrinated—in fact, a better soldier. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Furpricut, for 12 days begin- 
ning May 15, 1944, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Camp, for a few days, on ac- 
count of illness. 


FLOOD CONTROL ON THE TENNESSEE 
RIVER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include in my re- 
marks three short editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARRMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks 
may appear in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 


With- 


-remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by Maj. 


Phil B. Whittaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1565. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; and 

H. J. Res. 271. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 for emergency maternity and infant care 
for wives of enlisted men in the armed forces. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 11, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Daylight Savings Time of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
8 at 10 a. m. Thursday, May 11, 


Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on daylight-savings- 
time bills. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will conduct hearings 
on S. 1272, to amend section 313 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended, for the purpose of making the 
provisions of such section prohibiting 
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political contributions apply equally to 
labor organizations and management or- 
ganizations, at 10:30 a. m. on Friday, 
May 12, 1944, in room 346, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend section 
511.of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
asamended. (Ship-construction reserve 
fund.) 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 25, 1944, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 4486, to provide for the 
sale of certain Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, and for other purposes. 

Persons desiring copies of the printed 
hearings when available will please 
notify the Clerk by letter. 

Witnesses are requested to notify the 
Clerk by letter at least a day in advance 
of the hearings of their desire to testify 
in order that a list of witnesses may be 
prepared. Written statements for the 
record from persons other than wit- 
nesses should be submitted a day in ad- 
vance. Amendments to be proposed dur- 
ing the hearing should be e e to 
the reporter in duplicate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


‘communications were taken from the 


Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1535. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the budget 
for the military and departmental activities 
of the War Department for the fiscal year 
1945, containing estimates of appropriations 
amounting to $15,676,652,700, and proposed 
provisions affecting said estimates (H. Doc. 
No. 580); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1526. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

1527. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, in the 
amount of $98,000, for the National Housing 
Agency for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
581); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1528. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a deficien- 
cy estimate of appropriation for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year 1942, in the 
amount of $6,017.42, and supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for the fiscal year 
1944, in the amount of $178,746.12, in all 
$184,763.54, together with a draft of a pro- 
posed provision pertaining to an existing ap- 
propriation (H. Doc. No. 582); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 539. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 1744, a bill to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of de- 
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ceased World War veterans; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1432). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 4215. 
A bill to extend to the custodial-service em- 
ployees oi the Post Office Department certain 
benefits applicable to postal employees; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1434), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 540. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S, 1767, an act to provide 
Federal Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War 2 
Veterans; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1435). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 


calendar, as follows: 
Mr. HARTLEY: Committee on Patents, 
H. R. 2994. A bill to extend reissued Letters 
Patent No. 19,023; without amendment 
. (Rept. No. 1433). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally. referred as follows: 


By Mr. KILDAY: å 

H. R.4787. A bill to regulate the char- 

acter of discharges from the land and naval 
forces of the United States; to the Commit- 

tee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4788. A bill to extend for an addi- 
tional 180 days the period during which cer- 
tain grains and other products may be im- 
ported from foreign countries free of duty; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 4789. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated war 
contracts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: 

H. J. Res. 276. Joint resolution to provide. 
for an international conference of repre- 
sentatives of English-speaking nations for 
the purpose of formulating a comprehensive 
post-war foreign policy; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

` By Mr. DAY: 

H. J. Res. 277. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the preservation 
of the independence and sovereignty of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H J. Res. 278. Joint resolution to reduce 
the tax on admissions to cabarets, roof gar- 
dens, and similar entertainments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. Res. 541. Resolution providing for an 
investigation of bureaucracy and unconstitu- 
tional trends of government; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. Res. 542. Resolution to forbid participa- 
tion by American citizens in forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Bank for International 
Settlements; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
severally referred as follows: 
xC—271 
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By Mr. BALDWIN of New York: 

H. R. 4790. A bill for the relief of Ida F. 
Braun, Alice Braun Menges, and Carl J. 
Braun, individually and as executors of the 
estate of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as 
legatees and beneficiaries of the will of Hed- 
wig W. Braun, deceased, and as the sole 
parties in interest by succession under the 
last will and testament of Hedwig W. Braun, 
deceased, and under the last will and testa- 
ment of Herman W. Braun, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

s By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R.4791. A bill for the relief of Albert 
E. Severns; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


5639. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of Annie 
Kempkis, secretary-treasurer of Local 211, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., request- 
ing that the proceedings of Congress be 
broadcast; to the Committee on Rules. 

5640. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of 
Paul Brenner, of Randolph, Kans., and 10 
other citizens of that community, demand- 
ing that all be refunded their penalty money 
for 1941-42 on excess wheat and opposing a 
subsidy on any commodity; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

5641. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Western Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, of San Francisco, relative 
to hunting, fishing, and trapping upon the 
public domain; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

5642. Also, resolution of the Golden Gate 
Parlor, No. 158, Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, relating to return of Japanese 
to Pacific coastal areas; also regarding pris- 
oners of war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

5643. Also, resolution of the San Fran- 
cisco- Labor Council, San Francisco, rela- 
tive to the so-called cabaret tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

5644. Also, resolution of the State Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, relative to prisoners 
of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5645. Also, resolution of the Cooks, Pastry 
Cooks, and Assistants, Local No. 44, San Fran- 
cisco, urging support of Senate bill 1767; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

5646. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 1,000,- 
000 citizens, requesting the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1767, the bill generally known as the 
G. I. bill of rights; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5647, Also, petition of the president, Union 
Republican Progressive Party of Puerto Rico, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to Senator WILLIAM LaNcER’s 
bill, granting statehood to Puerto Rico; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

5648. Also, petition of the chairman, Union 
Republican Progressive Party of Puerto Rico, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expressing sympathy over 
the death of Frank Knox; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

5649. Also, petition of the president, Union 
Republican Progressive Party of Puerto Rico, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to gratitude to the House sub- 
committee, known as the Bell subcommittee, 
which recently investigated the general con- 
ditions prevailing in Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

5650. Also, petition of the president, 
Union Republican Progressive Party of 
Puerto Rico, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to gratitude 
to the Senate subcommittee, known as the 
Chavez subcommittee, which recently inves- 
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tigated the economic and social conditions 
prevailing in Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 11, 1944 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, May 9, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the tender grace of 
a new morning fresh with the sparkling 
dew of Thy never-failing mercies, grate- 
ful that yet another day is added to the 
record of our lives, we would dedicate 
anew to Thee at this our daily altar of 
devotion our minds, our sous, our 
strength, as the instruments of Thy lov- 
ing care for all Thy children. To this 
shrine of our spirits in patriotism pure 
and undefiled we would bring our lips to 
be touched by the burning coals of Thy 
cleansing, that Thou mayest speak 
through them; our minds to be illumined 
with kindling thought that flame for 
Thee; our wills that they may glow with 
holy zeal to do Thy will; our eyes that 
anointed they may see the invisible with 
the far look of a faith in things that shall 
abide beyond our earthly years. 


“Direct, control, suggest this day 
All we design, or do, or say, 
That all our powers, with all their might, 
In Thy sole glory may unite.” 


Amen. 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Wednesday, May 10, 1944, 
was dispensed with, and the Journal 
was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4464) to 
increase the debt limit of the United 
States, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Connally Johnson, Colo. 
Austin Cordon La Follette 
Bailey Danaher Langer 
Ball Davis McCarran 
Bankhead Downey McClellan 
Barkley Eastland McFarland 
Bilbo Ellender McKellar 
Brewster George Maloney 
Brooks Gerry Maybank 
Buck Gillette ead 
Bushfield Guffey Millikin 
Butler Gurney Moore 
Byrd Hatch Murdock 
Capper Hawkes Nye 
Caraway Hayden O'Mahoney 
Chavez Hi Overton 
Clark, Mo. Jackson Radcliffe 
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Reed Taft Walsh. N. J 
Reynolds Thomas, Idaho Weeks 
Robertson Tunnell Wheeler 
Russell Tydings Wherry 
Shipstead Vandenberg White 
Smith Wagner Wilson 
Stewart Walsh, Mass, 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Bone] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass! are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has been appointed by the President of 
the United States as a delegate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Philadelphia, and is 
therefore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
man! and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. WALLGREN] are absent on official 
business for the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program. 

The Senators from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS and Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
core], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Tuomas] are detained on public 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan- 
IEL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire | Mr. Brivces], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burron], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr, FERGUSON], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HOLMAN], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms}, and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. WII LIS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. TOBEY] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


THE HOG-CORN SITUATION—NOTICE OF 
AND INVITATION TO MEETING 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say.a word about the hog situation, 
which has become not only acute but 
alarming in the States in which hogs are 
marketed. I wish also to announce that 
tomorrow morning at 10:30, in the Sen- 
ete Indian Affairs Committee hearing 
room, No. 424, Senate Office Building, a 
hearing will be conducted not only with 
respect to the hog situation but the corn- 
freeze order. The meeting has been 
called by the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reep], and an invitation is ex- 
tended to everyone who is interested in 
the problem. 

For the information of the Senate 1 
will say that there was a carry-over last 
night of hogs unsold in the principal 
markets of the country in excess of 73,000 
head. That means they cannot be sold 
until this morning. The indication of 
receipts this morning at the principal 
markets is a total of more than 85,000 
head of hogs. Embargoes are being 
placed upon these markets, and it means 
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that the farmers who have to carry their 
hogs over until their turn comes to have 
them sold are losing thousands of dol- 
lars because of the shrinkage in weight 
and the fact that the hogs are outclassed 
the next day when they are sold in the 
market. 

This situation has developed primarily 
because of the corn-freeze order, to which 
I invite attention; and I pray that every 
Senator from the Middle West, or from 
any other section of the country which 
produces hogs and corn, will please ac- 
cept the invitation extended by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, who 
has devoted a great deal of work and at- 
tention to the question, to be present at 
the meeting which is to be held tomor- 
row at 10:30, at which will be present 
the officials who are responsible for the 
order, and at which an attempt will be 
made to see if some relief cannot be se- 
cured. 

We simply must eliminate these em- 
bargoes; we simply must eliminate the 
disorderly marketing of hogs if we are to 
continue a hog program at all in this 
country. The situation is alarming; it is 
serious. I hope that all Senators inter- 
ested, regardless of party, will take an 
active interest in the matter and come 
to the meeting tomorrow at which an at- 
tempt will be made to discover whether 
something can be done in conjunction 
with the officials responsible for the sit- 
uation, in order to eliminate this dis- 
tressing condition. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I may add 
to what the Senator from Nebraska has 
said that Judge Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, has expressed his entire 
willingness to be present tomorrow 
morning and discuss the question with 
Senators interested in the corn-hog sit- 
uation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I close 
by expressing the hope that all Senators 
who are interested in the hog and corn 
situation will take advantage of this op- 
portunity at which we can meet with 
Judge Jones and officials responsible 
and, if possible, take some steps to amend 
the order which has caused a conges- 
tion of hogs which is resulting in such a 
demoralizing condition in the markets 
of our country. 


NOTICE OF SHOWING OF MOTION PIC- 
TURE OF THE BATTLE FOR NEW BRIT- 
AIN 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate 
cordially invites all Members of the Sen- 
ate, together with their office staffs and 
families, to attend the showing of a mo- 
tion picture entitled “The Battle for New 
Britain,” tomorrow afternoon at 2:30 and 
also at 3:30, in the auditorium of the 
Congressional Library. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to law and as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I appoint 
the following members of the committee 
to the Board of Visitors to the Military 
Academy for 1944: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
REYNOLDS], the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K okRI, the Sena- 
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tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Revercoms], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 


DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION OBTAINED 
THROUGH CENSORSHIP 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 282, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. The resolution provides an appro- 
priation to conduct an investigation pro- 
posed by the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 282), submitted 
by Mr. Reep on April 21, 1944, was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the cen- 
sorship of communications under section 303 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941, with par- 
ticular reference to the use and unauthorized 
disclosure of information obtained through 
such censorship. The committee shall report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of its study and investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-elghth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
Oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $1,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the resolution, which is re- 
ported from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, would make available to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads funds for the conduct of an inves- 
tigation voted by that committee, 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. The 
resolution was previously favorably re- 
ported to the Senate by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] from the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resol- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on May 
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9, 1944, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 156. An act relating to the status of re- 
tired judges; 

S. 176. An act for the relief of Austin L. 
Tierney; and 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution to establish 
a Board of Visitors for the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Vice Admiral Russell R, Waesche, United 
States Coast Guard, to be Commandant of 
the United States Coast Guard, for a term 
of 4 years trom June 14, 1944. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Corps of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from Decem- 
ber 28, 1942. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


REPORT OF NOMINATION OF BRIG. GEN. 


JOSEPH C. MEHAFFEY TO BE GOVERNOR 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, as in 
exccutive session, from the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals, to report favor- 
ably the nomination of Brig. Gen. Joseph 
C. Mehaffey, United States Army, to be 
Governor of the Panama Canal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, and without objection, the 
nomination will be received and placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 1909. A bill to give preference to honor- 
ably discharged veterans, their widows, and 
the wives of disabled veterans who them- 
selves are not qualified, in the selection of 
persons for appointment to governmental 
positions; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 1910. A bill to provide for the presenta- 
tion of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1989-41 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. WAGNER (for himself and Mr. 
WHEELER) introduced Senate bill 1911, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill on behalf of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] and myself, which deals with 
the Railroad Retirement Act. In that 
connection, I desire to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a brief statement 
about the provisions of the bill, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
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ment may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and the statement 
presented by the Senator from New York 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1911) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1935, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
to repeal subchapter B of chapter 9 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The statement submitted by Mr. Wac- 
NER is as follows: 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF CHANGES EFFECTED BY THE 
RAILROAD SOCIAL INSURANCE BILL IN THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND RAILROAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS AND SUBCHAPTER 
B OF CHAPTER 9 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 
The railroad social insurance bill consoli- 

dates the Railroad Retirement, Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance, and Carriers Taxing 
Acts, and the prior service resolution, and 
amends all of these measures. It is impos- 
sible to summarize adequately in brief com- 
pass so comprehensive a measure. But in 
order to indicate their substance, certain of 
the major changes in existing legislation 
are here set forth with qualifications and 
definitions omitted: 

1. Coverage: 3 

(a) The Railroad Retirement Board's in- 
terpretation of “service in connection” with 
railroad transportation is made explicit in 
the bill; 

(b) Contractors, independent or otherwise, 
engaged in operations integrated with those 
of carriers and susceptible of continuous per- 
formance are made employers as are all 
freight forwarders and hospital associations; 

(e) The exclusion of trucking in existing 
legislation is eliminated; 

(d) Railroad subsidiaries which are com- 
mon carriers by air or water are excluded; 
and 

(e) The authority and rules for segre- 
gating employer activities which constitute 
a minor part of an employing unit are made 
explicit, 

2. Definition of employee: The employ- 
ment relation provisions in existing legis- 
lation are revised to provide that only the 
following individuals be regarded as having 
an employment relation: 

(i) Employees on bona fide leave of ab- 
sence on August 29, 1935; 

(ii) Employees who have rendered 6 
months of service at any time between Au- 
gust 29, 1935, and the enactment of the 
bill, at least one of which months was before 
August 29, 1942; 

(ili) Employees who because of disability 
were not recalled, or were unable to return 
to service after August 29, 1935, or, if they 
did return, were unable to render the re- 
quied number of months of service; and 

(iv) Employees who as of August 29, 1935, 
were absent because of a wrongful discharge. 

3. Compensation and years of service: 

(a) The term “compensation” is expanded 
to include— 

(i) Payments made to an employee by the 
employer for any absence; and 

(ii) Displacement and coordination allow- 
ances. 

(b) Wages paid before the normal wage 
report to the Board will be credited as of the 
date earned, while subsequent payments will 
be credited as of the date paid unless the 
employee requests credit as of the date 
earned; 
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(c) Compensation for redcaps for periods 
of service prior to September 1941. will be 
credited on the basis of average monthly 
compensation during the 12 months ending 
August 31, 1941; 

(d) Compensation will be creditable to the 
end of the year rather than to the end of the 
month in which age 65 is attained; 

(e) Compensation is creditable in any cal- 
endar year up to $300 times the number of 
months of service in the year; 

(f) The definition of “years of service“ is 
changed so as to include periods with respect 
to which payments of the kind described 
under (a), (b), (c), and (d) were made; and 

(g) An employee entitled to credit for 
service prior to August 29, 1935, may include 
therein such of it as was rendered to a person 
not an employer-if such service involved the 
use of standard railroad equipment and was 
performed by an employer on August 29, 1935. 

4. Liberalization of permanent and total 
disability annuity: 

(a) An employee who is permanently and 
totally disabled for regular employment for 
hire and who has completed 10 years of serv- 
ice is entitled to an annuity without reduc- 
tion by reason of being less than 65 years of 
age; 

(b) An employee who has completed 20 
years of service or who has attained age 60, 
who is disabled for his regular occupation, 
and who, at the time of becoming disabled, 
is or has recently been connected with the 
industry, is entitled to an annuity without 
reduction; and 

(c) All reductions in disability annuities, 
and all compensatory reductions in age 
annuities payable to persons who have recov- 
ered after haying been awarded a disability 
annuity, are eliminated. 

5. Minimum annuities: Existing provi- 
sions for minimum annuities are eliminated 
and in place thereof it is specified that em- 
ployees having 5 years or more of service 
and who, at the time of retirement, are 
or recently have been connected with the 
industry are entitled’ to receive (i) $3 per 
month for each year of service; (ii) $50; 
or (iii) the average monthly compensation, 
whichever of the three is least. 

6. Annuities for surviving dependents of 
employees, annuitants and pensioners: 

(a) The surviving wife of an employee 
or annuitant who prior to death or retire- 
ment had been in employment covered by 
the bill, or title II of the Social Security 
Act and the bill, for one-half of the com- 
pleted calendar quarters after 1936 and be- 
fore death or retirement, or for at least 
40 such quarters is entitled to monthly 
benefits upon attaining age 65, or so long as 
she has children, under 18, of the deceased 
in her care. The basic monthly benefit 
is based upon application of the Social 
Security formula (40 percent of the first 
$50 of average monthly compensation plus 
10 percent of the excess over $50 up to 
$375, the sum of the two preceding being 
increased by 1 percent for each calendar 
year in which $200 or more were earned) 
to the sum of wages under title II of the 
Social Security Act and one and one-half 
times the wages under the bill; 

(b) Similar benefits are provided for 
widows of annuitants and pensioners with 
10 or more years of service but who do not 
qualify by reason of no service, or insuffi- 
cient service, after 1936, the 1-percent in- 
crement, however, being omitted; 

(e) Monthly benefits are also provided for 
children, while under 18, of qualified de- 
ceased employees and annuitants; 

(d) If no widow or child entitled to 
monthly benefits survives a deceased em- 
ployee, any surviving dependent parent is 
ont to monthly benefits upon attaining 
age 65; 

(e) If no one entitled immediately to 
monthly benefits survives, a lump sum of 
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eight times the basic monthly benefit is 
payable; 

(f) The monthly benefit for a widow is 
three-quarters of the normal monthly 
amount derived by application of the Social 
Security formula, and that for a child or 
parent is one-half the basic monthly bene- 
fit; and 

(g) Monthly benefits based on the com- 
pensation and wages of a single individual 
May not exceed $120, or twice the basic 
monthly benefit, or 80 percent of the aver- 
age monthly wage, whichever of the three is 
least. 

7. Unemployment insurance: 

(a) The duration of benefits in a single 
benefit year is increased from 100 to 130 
days; that is, from 21 to 27 weeks of con- 
tinuous unemployment; 

(b) Credit for military service is extended 
for unemployment insurance base year pur- 
poses at the rate of $160 per month; and 

(c) Benefits are payable for periods of ill- 
ness arising from nonoccupational causes (ac- 
cidental or otherwise) and for periods just 
preceding and succeeding childbirth at the 
same rate and for the same number of days as 
for unemployment. 

8. Finances: 

(a) Taxes for the support of the railroad 
retirement system are raised to 534 percent 
each on employees and employers up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1946; to 6 percent each in 1946-48; 
and to 6% percent each in 1949 and there- 
after; 

(b) Unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions remain unchanged; 

(c) All proceeds of the tax are to go au- 
tomatically into the railroad retirement ac- 
count from which annual appropriations are 
to be made for administrative expenses; and 

(d) Taxes and contributions are to be col- 
lected by the Board. 

9. Administration: : 

(a) An appeals procedure similar to that 
now available under the unemployment in- 
surance system is made applicable to all 
benefits administered by the Board; 

(b) Appeals from Board decisions lie to 
the circuit rather than the district courts; 
and 

(c) The scope of judicial review now pre- 
scribed in the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is made applicable to all cases in 
the jurisdiction of the Board. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4464) to increase the 
debt limit of the United States, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXTENSION OF EMERGENCY PRICE 
CONTROL ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WHERRY submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1764) to amend the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
(Public Law 421, 77th Cong.) as amended 
by the act of October 2, 1942 (Public Law 
729, T7th Cong.), which were referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr. HAWKES (for himself and Mr. 
WatsH of New Jersey) submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 3961) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
Poses, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GURNEY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 4443) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as fol- 
lows: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 

“Subsection (b) (2) of section 203 of the 
Federal Seed Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“"(C) if in quantities of 20,000 pounds or 
more per lot and each container has sten- 
ciled upon it, or bears a label containing, 
the lot designation: Provided, That the in- 
voice pertaining to such seed bears the vari- 
ous statements for the respective 
seeds under section 201 (a) and (b): And 
provided further, That the omission of the 
various statements required under section 
201 (a) and (b) on each container, other 
than the lot designation, is with the previous 
knowledge and consent of the consignee.’ ” 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, MINNESOTA 
AND NORTH DAKOTA (S. DOC. NO. 193) 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest and suggestion of the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Battey], I present a letter 
from the Secretary of War transmitting 
a report dated April 16, 1942, from the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
on a review of reports on the Red River 
of the North, Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, the project having relationship to 
flood control on the Park River and its 
tributaries in North Dakota, and ask 
unanimous consent for its printing as 
a document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


HOURS OF DUTY OF POSTAL EMPLOY- 
EES—STATEMENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present a minority 
statement relating to the conference re- 
port on House bill 2928, to amend the 
act entitled “An act to fix the hours of 
duty of postal employees, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 14, 1935, as 
amended. 

The conference report was filed in the 
Senate last Thursday, and at the time 
of the meeting of the conferees it was 
agreed that I should have this opportu- 
nity to file a minority statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. Reep was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MINORITY STATEMENT RELATING TO CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT ON H. R. 2928 

It is always pleasant to agree with one’s 
associates. May I say, in the beginning, 
that this is the first time I have failed to 
sign a conference report. There are conr- 


pelling reasons why I do not feel able to do 
so in this instance. 


I regret that my first inability to agree 
with my associate conferees arises with a bill 
affecting compensation of postal employees. 


May 11 


I served the Post Office Department many 
years and naturally have a most sympathetic 
approach to the interests of all postal em- 
ployees. The reasons which impel my dis- 
sent in this case transcend any sentimental 
attitude toward my past associates. 
Consideration of H. R. 2928 by the con- 
ferees naturally fell under two headings. 
The first was overtime; the second was the 
question of salaries for postmasters. 


THE THEORY OF OVERTIME 


House bill 2928 was primarily a bill to pro- 
vide overtime payment for various classes of 
postal employees, including postmasters of 
the first, second, and third classes, and post- 
office inspectors. As the bill was passed by 
the House, it provided overtime for these 
officials. The Senate amended the bill by 
striking out overtime payment for post- 
masters and post-office inspectors. The 
House refused to concur in the Senate 
amendment and sent the bill to conference. 

I find no fault with a rule that provides 
compensation based upon hours worked. 
Such a rule is universal throughout all kinds 
of business. Once a workweek of a rea- 
sonable period is determined as a base, addi- 
tional time obviously should be paid for. 

The fact that provision is made for over- 
time pay argues a varying period of labor 
from day to day or week to week on the part 
of the n who receives the added pay. 
The established workweek period in the Postal 
Service is 40 hours, and the fact that over- 
time payment is provided for service in excess 
of 40 hours is definitely not to be taken as 
extending all workweeks to 48 hours. The 
Post Office Department has emphasized that 
fact from time to time and has undertaken 
to restrict overtime payments to such addi- 
tional hours above 40 as may be found neces- 
sary to transact postal business. 

It logically follows that the determination 
of the hours above 40 hours per week to be 
worked and paid for must be determined by 
some authority above the person actually per- 
forming the work and claiming overtime pay. 
In the second part of this expression, I shail 
criticize the Post Office Department, to some 
extent, for the lack of vigorous administra- 
tion. But with the principle itself I have no 
quarrel, If this rule is sound, and I think 
it is, a man working overtime does not him- 
self determine the extent of the work neces- 
sary for which extra pay is to be received. 

The Postal Service is made up of some 
thousands of post offices scattered over the 
country. Overtime payments are made only 
in post offices of the first, second, and third 
classes. There are some 16,907 of these. A 
postmaster, whose compensation is fixed by 
law and based entirely upon the volume of 
business done in second- and third-class of- 
fices, and to some extent in offices of the first 
class, is the agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in his particular office and responsible 
to the Post Office Department for the ad- 
ministration of that office. In other words, 
he is the executive supervising and directing 
the work of his office. He is the person who 
has been designated by the Department to 
determine the necessity for work above 40 
hours per week for the assistant postmaster, 
clerks, carriers, and other employees of his 
office. The fact that, to a great extent, post- 
masters have been derelict in the adminis- 
tration of this duty does not lessen their 
responsibility. 

The postmaster not only determines the 
time necessary for the various employees of 
his office to work, but, of course, he deter- 
mines the application of his own labor. The 
payment of overtime for employees who work 
under direction, and according to direction, 
is universal throughout the business world. 
Nowhere, so far as I have ever heard, is over- 
time paid to a man who calculates and com- 
putes his own hours of labor. That is a sound 
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common-sense business rule. Such men are 
usually called executives or administrators. 
Postmasters are either or may be both. 

There are good, bad, and indifferent post- 
masters. In my experience I have met hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of them, and have 
carried on much official correspondence with 
them. They average about the same in abil- 
ity and experience and honesty as does the 
human race, generally speaking. 

To place upon the postmaster the respon- 
sibility of determining, not only the over- 
time necessary for those post-office employees 
under his supervision, but add to that re- 
sponsibility the duty of computing his own 
overtime, which would be the basis of extra 
psy for him, is neither fair to the postmaster 
nor to the public service of which he is a 
part. For some months, it has been reported 
through the various. postmaster organiza- 
tions that I was the “villain of the piece,” 
that is, the Senator principally responsible 
for raising some question about the sound- 
ness of the policy involved. I have had sev- 
eral hundred letters and telegrams from post- 
masters all over the country asserting their 
honesty, integrity, and patriotism. I have 
questioned none of these things. I have con- 
sistently asserted that it is not good prac- 

* tice in either public or private business to 
place any individual in the position of-deter- 
mining his own pay, based upon a varying 
number of hours of work he devotes to his 
job. 

I do declare that a substantial majority 
of postmasters have not carried out the spirit 
of the law, nor the instructions of the Post 
Office Department with regard to the over- 
time provision contained in Public. No. 509 
(H. R. 6759). I shall deal with this more 
extensively later. 

In the consideration of this bill in the 
Post Offices and Post Roads Committee of 
the Senate, in the first instance, I took this 
position and the committee finally concluded 
to amend the bill, omitting first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters from the bene- 
fits of overtime payments I would not 
undertake to say that all members of the 
conference accepted this view as necessarily 
correct, but at least the conferees concluded 
to drop the idea of paying overtime to post- 
masters. They handled the pay factor in a 
different way. I fear that the conferees’ 
method of handling this item is, perhaps, 
more dangerous, from a standpoint of sound 
public policy, than the original plan to pay 
overtime. 

HOW OVERTIME WORKS 


Relatively little overtime in the Postal 
Establishment was paid prior to the passage 
of Public Law. No. 509 (H. R. 6759), approved 
March 27, 1942. The workweek of postal em- 
ployees was fixed at 40 hours. Generally 
speaking, half holidays on Saturday were 
granted in first-class post offices and most 
second-class offices. If the necessary work 
on Saturday required any employee to work 
more than 40 hours for that week, he was 
granted compensatory time off in the fol- 
lowing week. (This rule of compensatory 
time did not apply on the three Saturdays 
preceding Christmas. Straight overtime 
could be and was paid for extra Saturday 
work in that period.) 

To meet the unsettlement caused by the 
breaking out of the war, the Postmaster 
General, on March 9. 1942, addressed a letter 
to the Speaker of the House, asking that the 
law be amended to read as follows: 

“That the Postmaster General may, if the 


exigencies of the service require it, authorize 


the payment of overtime for Saturdays in 
lieu of compensatory time.” 

This authority was construed to apply to 
assistant postmasters, clerks, and carriers, 
Postmasters and post-office inspectors were 
not included, and received no overtime pay- 
ment by virtue of this amendment. That 
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omission is principally the cause of the bill 
now before us, although the provisions of 
the bi!l we are considering goes to other 
classes of employees, more or less limited in 
number. I have no objection to the bill so 
far as these other employees are concerned. 

In his letter asking for the passage of 
H. R. 6759, the Postmaster General said: 

“By virtue of the law, most postal field 
employees, approximately 270,000, may not 
be compelled to work on a Saturday unless 
they receive the same amount of time off on 
some day during the following week. This 
is ‘compensatory time.’ ` 

“The amendment of such legislation 
* * * would not increase the cost of 
postal service to the Nation, since the Sat- 
urday-employee replacement cost is prac- 
tically as great, if not greater.” 

I have quoted from the letter of the Post- 
master General to the Speaker of the House. 
If his words carry the ogly meaning which I 
can read out of them, the actual result is 
far from the estimate of the results by the 
Postmaster General, I am advised by the 
First Assistant Postmaster General that over- 
time payments and estimates in post offices 
are as stated below: 

Fiscal years: 


61, 003, 199 


* This figure includes some payments made 
under S. J. Res. 170. I do not have a basis 
for separating this sum, but it is relatively 
unimportant. 


These are most astonishing figures. Over- 


.time payments, through the fiscal year 1942, 


were at the rate of some $10,000,000. In ask- 
ing for the passage of H. R. 6759, the Post- 
master General said the change “would not 
increase the cost of postal service to the 
Nation.” Surely, the increase of expendi- 
tures from $10,000,000 to $67,000,000 in 1944, 
and an estimate of nearly $70,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1945 calls for a complete explana- 
tion before further legislation on this subject 
is passed. 

When H. R. 2928 was before the Senate Post 
Offices and Post Roads Committee, I raised 
the question of how the result flowing from 
the passage of H. R. 6759 compared with the 
expressed views of the Postmaster General. 
As a result the bill was referred to a subcom- 
mittee, of which Senator HAYDEN, of Arizona, 
was chairman, The subcommittee authorized 
me to investigate with the Post Office Depart- 
ment and obtain the best information avail- 
able on this point. I have done so. I wish to 
say here that I found the office of the First 
Assistant Postmaster General most coopera- 
tive and helpful. It has been candid and has 
gone to much trouble to obtain information 
which was desired for this purpose. I find 
that from the very beginning of this more 
liberal overtime-payment rule, the Depart- 
ment has had difficulty in checking waste and 
extravagance in the various post Offices 
throughout the country. From time to time 
the First Assistant Postmaster General has 
issued instructions and has cautioned post- 
masters about the administration of this 
more liberal overtime rule. I have been fur- 
nished with copies of letters issued to this 
end, In May 1943 the First Assistant Post- 
master General said: 

“In those postal units where a 48-hour 
workweek is not necessary, there may be au- 
thorized such hours in excess of 40 per week 
as the needs of the service require, Under no 
circumstances may increased postal facilities 
of any kind be authorized in any branch of 
the service merely for the purpose of estab- 


lishing or continuing a workweek in excess of 


40 hours.” 
The results obtained from this warning to 
postmasters were not satisfactory. On De- 


ending September 30, 1943. 
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cember 8, 1943, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General issued another letter. (This was 
after the Senate committee had called this 
subject to the attention of the Department.) 

“Gross receipts and expenditures for aux- 
iliary hire and overtime, for the September 
1943 quarter indicates that some post offices 
are using more overtime for clerks, carriers, 
and laborers than is absolutely necessary, and 
that some offices have increased the hours of 
these employees to 48 hours a week, whereas 
previous estimates showed that satisfactory 
service was being rendered by the use of ap- 
proximately 44 hours a week. Furthermore, 
it also appears in numerous instances that 
supervisors are being paid for overtime on 
Saturday when they formerly were able to 
take compensatory time the following week 
without additional cost to the Department. 

“From our study of the estimates and ex- 
penditures submitted by postmasters, it is 
concluded that there is a possibility that the 
use of overtime is being abused. The per- 
centage of clerical and carrier costs to the 
gross receipts has increased at many offices. 

“The employment of regular employees on 
a 48-hour-week basis should have resulted in 
savings in expenditures for auxiliary assist- 
ance.” 

In order to obtain definite information on 
this point, I asked, on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee, that the First Assistant Postmaster 
General make an inquiry at a number of post 
offices throughout the country. A compari- 
son was made between the overtime ex- 
penditure necessary under the compensa- 
tory time rule for the quarter ending March 
31, 1942 (the last quarter of operation on 
the compensatory time basis) and overtime 
paid regular employees during the quarter 
(This was the 
last full quarter for which figures could be 
obtained preceding the inquiry.) 

The results were startling. Expressed in 
hours of overtime, overtime service had 
increased as follows: 


Selected second-class post offices 


Total number 
of auxiliary Total number 
hours used | of hours over- 


Per- 
Num centage 
8 ber of | com column 
4is of 


a) (2) 


£3,000....] 41 
$2,900....] 26 
00 7 


150. 
195, 05 


$3,953 | 223. 90 


This information will give the Senate some 
understanding of the reason for the issuance 
by the First Assistant Postmaster General of 
his warning on December 8, 1943, in which he 
said that more overtime was being used than 
“is absolutely necessary” and “there is a pos- 
sibility that the use of overtime is being 
abused,” 

The First Assistant Postmaster General was 
extremely moderate in his statement that 
“there is a possibility that the use of overtime 
is being abused.” The reports definitely show 
that the use of overtime is being abused, and 
outrageously being abused. The expendi- 
tures for overtime in the current fiscal year 
are stated as $67,557,000 as against $10,396,420 
in 1942. The estimate for overtime for the 
next fiscal year is $69,777,200. These are most 
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extraordinary increases. If these increases 
are due to faulty administration, either in the 
Department, or in the thousands of post 
offices throughout the country, surely the 
amounts involved are of sufficient importance 
to warrant the making of a conclusive inves- 
tigation without delay . 

I call special attention to this statement of 
the First Assistant Postmaster General in his 
letter of December 8, 1943: 

“The employment of regular employees 
on a 48-hour-week basis should have re- 
sulted in savings in expenditures for auxiliary 
assistance.” 

The First Assistant Postmaster General was 
badly and sadly mistaken in his assumption, 
or he overestimated the competency of the 
postmasters administering the thousands of 
post offices in the country. 

In the attempt to find the facts in this 
situation, the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral sent out 2 sets of questionnaires. The 
first questionnaire was sent to 10 representa- 
tive post offices in each State amounting to 
between 400 and 500 offices. Selection of 
post offides was made by the Post Office De- 
partment. The returns on this questionnaire 
were not very satisfactory. The question- 
naire in itself was cumbersome and did not 
clearly get the information desired. I take 
a share of responsibility for this failure be- 
cause this form was prepared after consulta- 
tion between representatives of the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General's office and my- 
self. 

A second questionnaire was sent out to 225 
post offices. The second questionnaire was 
condensed and secured the precise informa- 
tion desired. It was prepared by the office 
of the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
which profited by the first unsatisfactory at- 
tempt to secure this information. 

I have personally examined the returns 
from both the first and second questionnaires. 
I have both in my possession now. From this 
examination, it is apparent that about 75 
percent of the postmasters, to whom these 
questionnaires were sent, had made no ef- 
fort whatever to hold the overtime down to 
actual necessities of the Postal Service. 

On the contrary, it is apparent that in 
something like 75 percent of the cases, the 
passage of H. R. 6759 was taken as a license 
to increase the pay for virtually all clerks and 
carriers, including the assistant postmaster, 
to the full extent of 8 hours overtime per 
week. In a quarter there are 13 Saturdays. 
Questionnaire after questionnaire returned 
shows the assistant postmaster claiming and 
being paid for 104 hours of overtime in that 
quarter which is the maximum possible 
hours. Somewhat comparable increases of 
overtime were given to clerks and carriers. 

Returns from the 225 second-class offices 
tabulated above show that 37,941 extra hours 
were used and paid for during the quarter 
ending March 31, 1942. The same offices used 
83,953 hours in the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. During the second period 223.9 
percent of overtime hours were used and paid 
for as compared with the quarter in the pre- 
vious year. 

This is an outrageous and inexcusable fail- 
ure on the part of postmasters. For example: 

One Ohio postmaster, with a salary of 
$3,000, in a town of around 5,000 population, 
covered his situation with 624 hours of “com- 
pensatory time” in 1942 with no “overtime” 
actually paid for. His gross business actually 
decreased from 1942 to 1943. He used no 
“compensatory time” in the 1943 quarter, but 
858 hours of “overtime” were actually paid 
for. The operating cost of salaries for him- 
self, assistant postmaster, and his clerks and 
carriers increased from 63.4 percent of his 
gross revenue in 1942 to 87.1 percent in 1943. 
The increase, stated in money, is the differ- 
ence between $6,584.79 paid for salaries in the 
1942 quarter and $8,346.99 paid for salaries in 
the 1943 quarter. This is an increase of 
$1,762.20 for this one office in one quarter. 
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In a year this rate would increase salaries in 
this office more than $7,000. I think there are 
other factors involved in this increase, but, 
at that, gross extravagance is shown in this 
post office. On the face of this report this 
postmaster should be removed. 

This increase in expenditure was in the 
face of an actual decrease in gross business. 

This is the worst case I found. However, 
it is not the only case. Many other cases 
were bad—some of them nearly as bad as 
this. 

The return of these questionnaires showed 
that only a minority of the postmasters 
handled their business in a satisfactory way. 
The postmasters making unsatisfactory re- 
ports are greatly in the majority. 

From expressions of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, this tremendous in- 
crease in cost must be attributed to a lack 
of proper supervision and careful adminis- 
tration by postmasters of the several thou- 
sand post offices affected. This is a situation 
that calls for immediate and thorough in- 
vestigation by the Postmaster General. Fail- 
ing such immediate investigation and remedy 
of this extravagance and waste, the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
should take cognizance of this whole situa- 
tion and institute an inquiry. 

To obtain these facts, expressed in figures, 
required a considerable amount of work on 
the part of the Post Office Department, as 
well as myself. I tried to bring the results 
to the attention of the conferees. I found 
that we are primarily legislators, who find it 
difficult to give the time and effort necessary 
to examine and understand a situation such 
as this. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES “BONUS” 

Before reaching the question of postmas- 
ters’ salaries, it is n to consider the 
effect of the operation of Public Law 25 (H. R. 
1366), approved April 9, 1943. This passed 
the House of Representatives on March 15, 
1943. (The debate will be found on pp. 2035 
to 2047, inclusive, of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

In opening the debate, Mr. Burcu of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the House Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee, said: 

“The increase which this bill provides con- 
forms to the Little Steel formula. The aver- 
age salary paid postal employees is about 
$2,000 per annum. The average salary paid 
R. F. D. carriers is between $2,000 and $2,100 
per annum. * * * Something has been 
said about the cost of this bill. I state to 
you gentlemen here and now that this bill is 
worked out so that it practically conforms 
to the Little Steel formula.” 

House bill 1366 provided a payment of $300 
per annum, for the duration of the war and 
6 months thereafter, to all officers and em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department in the 
field services, who were paid on an annual- 
salary basis. For employees on a piece-work 
or hourly basis, an increase of 15 percent in 
their compensation was provided. The clerk- 
hire allowance for third-class postmasters was 
increased 15 percent. Provision was made 
that in no case the increase in compensation 
or allowance should exceed $300 per annum. 

This bill was a recognition of the increase 
In living costs during the war period and ap- 
plied to all officers and employees alike. The 
increase in cost of living is substantially as 
great to the lowest-paid employee as to the 
highest-paid official. The passage of this bill 
was almost unanimous in the House and was 
unanimous in the Senate. 

Chairman Burcu of Virginia estimated that 
the effect of this bill would be to increase 
Postal Service operating costs $88,688,000. The 
latest estimate, furnished me by the Post 
Office Department, states the increase in cost, 
due to this law, as $93,927,268 for the fiscal 
year 1944, and $95,081,687 for the fiscal year 
1945. I think that action of the Congress in 
this regard was only a fair provision for in- 
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creased living costs of postal officers and 
employees. 
POSTMASTERS’ SALARIES 

We now come to the question of postmas- 
ters’ salaries. I asked the First Assistant 
Postmaster General to give me an estimate 
of the effect of the proposal by the majority 
of the conferees on postal expenses. This is 
stated as follows: 


Increase over present salary 
$1,100 to $2,000, 20 percent $2, 885, 800 


Over $2,000 to $4,000, 15 percent. 3,038, 100 
Over $4,000 to $5,000, 10 percent. 59, 210 
Over $5,000 to under 87,900, 5 
i ae a Se A 29, 100 
TTT 6, 012, 210 


No increase in salary of postmasters is au- 
thorized where the salary is $8,000 per annum 
or above. 

I do not doubt the authority of Congress to 
increase the salaries of postmasters if it so 
desires. I most emphatically question the 
wisdom of doing so under all the circum- 
stances. I shall discuss these circumstances. 

Generally, the reasons given for increasing 
„ to postmasters may be stated 


N Increase in their work and responsibili- 
ties. 

B. Increase in living costs. 

C. To some extent, increases in compen- 
sation, through payment of overtime, have 
raised the pay of assistant postmasters and 
clerks to a higher figure than the salary of 
the postmaster. 

It may be fairly said that, probably, the 
latter factor has been urged more vigorously 
by postmasters than any other. I shall dis- 
cuss these in the order stated. 

A. There is no doubt that the work of post- 
masters has been increased through the addi- 
tion of nonpostal activities that are being 
carried on through post offices for the war 
effort. This is an indeterminate factor, and 
it is exceedingly hard to appraise its weight 
and effect. In dealing with this factor it 
should be recognized that in every commu- 
nity, draft boards, rationing boards, and var- 
ious other boards and committees are func- 
tioning in connection with the war effort. 
Largely, the work of these boards is being 
carried on by citizens volunteering to serve 
without compensation. Every Member of 
Congress has personal knowledge of these 
boards and their personnel. In many in- 
stances the work of these boards takes a 
substantial part of the time of a citizen who 
serves without compensation. 

I do not think that the average burden 
imposed upon the postmaster, because of 
added nonpostal activities, is any greater 
than the average duties carried by citizens 
of his community without compensation. 
If the Congress is going to increase postmas- 
ters’ salaries because of this factor, it ought 
to make provision for every other citizen 
serving on draft boards, rationing boards, 
war boards, U. S. O., O. C. D., Red Cross, and 
a myriad of like activities. Certainly, in this 
Proposal we are discriminating against a 
multitude of our fellow citizens who give 
their time to the war effort without any 
form of money compensation. 

B. When we come to the second factor, 
increase in living costs, it should be recog- 
nized that the bonus of $300 per annum 
allowed to every officer and employee of the 
Postal Service was intended to take care of 
this factor. Surley, we are not going to 
start to make exceptions of postmasters and 
accord them special treatment. 

In this connection, it might be remem- 
bered that there is such a thing as a hold- 
the-line Executive order. That order is 
based upon the increase in living costs which 
have occurred since January 1, 1941. The 
Little Steel formula holds all wage and sal- 
ary increases to a 15-percent basis, 
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There is a further factor in this dimension. 
Employers in private business are not al- 
lowed to raise salaries or wages of their em- 
ployees without permission from the War 
Labor Board. This rule applies to individ- 
uals as well as groups. It has been the cause 
of much embarrassment to many employers. 
It is true that the War Labor Board grants 
permission to raise wages and salaries where 
justification is shown. Such permission is 
usually granted to meet the stern necessi- 
ties of employers in their effort to retain em- 
ployees as against the higher wages offered 
in war industries. Permission is also granted 
by the War Labor Board to correct gross 
inequities. 

There is nothing in the record to indicate 
that postmasters are entitled to be placed in 
either of these classifications. If the Con- 
gress comes along and increases the salaries 
of postmasters, principally upon the basis 
that they want the money, it may be more 
difficult for the War Labor Board and the 
Economic Stabilization Director to hold the 
line. $ 

Personally, I can conceive of no circum- 
stance in the present situation that justifies 
the Congress in making postmasters a pre- 
ferred class as against the very numerous 
classes of citizens who do not share the joys 
of public office. With all respect for my 
colleagues of the conference committee, I 
think they are treading on dangerous ground 
in what they propose to do in this instance. 

C. We all have had pressure from the 
highly organized employees of the Post Office 
Department; both individually and through 
their organizations. Because of my peculiar 
relation to this question, I think it possible 
that I have had much more pressure, par- 
ticularly from individual postmasters and 
postmaster organizations, than have my 
colleagues, Much is made of the claim that 
the assistant postmaster and other sub- 
ordinates are now receiving higher compen- 
sation than the postmaster himself. 

This is true to some extent, but the facts 
are grossly exaggerated. Senator HAYDEN, 
from the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, carried on an inquiry with 
the Post Office Department covering this 
phase. His report was printed as Report No. 
788, Calendar No. 795, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, first session. I commend my colleagues 
of the conference to a careful reading of 
that report. It was found that there were 
some cases of the kind—mainly in second- 
class offices. Even in those cases, the excess 
of salary for the assistant postmaster, or any 
clerk, over the postmaster’s salary, was in- 
significant. About 90 percent of the pres- 


sure exerted to secure my agreement to 


including overtime for postmasters in H. R. 
2928 was because of this detail. 

There is another factor to be considered. 
Any excess of compensation for subordinates, 
above the postmaster’s compensation, is due 
in every case to the payment of overtime. 
This overtime payment could not be made ex- 
cept by the approval of the postmaster. It, 
perhaps, would not be accurate to say that 
postmasters approved these overtime pay- 
ments for their subordinates in the -post 
office for the purpose of making a prima facie 
showing for an increase in salary for them- 
selves. But, at least it had that effect, and 
postmasters have certainly pressed, at least 
with me, that factor to the utmost limit, 

However, I want to go to the broader ques- 
tion of the responsibility of postmasters to 
the Post Office Department, and to the public, 
in their capacity as the executives adminis- 
tering these thousands of post offices scat- 
tered all over the land. Without doubt or 
hesitation, I state that: 

“They have grossly failed to discharge this 
responsibility. No person with any degree 
of understanding can consider the informa- 
tion furnished by the First Assistant Post- 
master General and read his statement that 
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‘the use of overtime is being abused,’ without 
realizing that here is an important matter 
entitled to serious and immediate considera- 
tion in the public interest. Whatever of 
abuse and extravagance appears in the ad- 
ministration of this overtime authority, is 
directly chargeable to the postmasters.“ 

We now come to the astounding proposal 
to reward public officers, who have been neg- 
ligent and derelict in their duty, with an in- 

` crease in salary. It is hard to conceive any- 
thing more absurd than this proposition. 
The waste of public money is indicated, on 
the reports available, at around $60,000,000 
annually. These reports are not as compre- 
hensive as I wish they were. It is entirely 
possible that reasons other than overtime may 
be found for a part of this expenditure. I 
think it is likely that such is the case. 

However, no matter what offsetting factor 
may be found, that will not change the fact 
that negligence, or incompetency of post- 
masters, is causing a needless expenditure of 
public money to be measured in the scores of 
millions of dollars. Whether that be twenty 
million, or forty million, or sixty million, is 
important but not the only important point. 
The most important thing is that public of- 
ficers, who have failed in their duty, should 
be punished and not rewarded. 

It is my belief that an immediate and 
thorough investigation of all the factors dis- 
cussed herein should be instituted by the 
Postmaster General and carried through to as 
early a conclusion as possible. It is my fur- 
ther belief that, pending the result of such an 
investigation, this legislation should be held 
in abeyance. It is my quite definite belief 
that a thorough investigation by the Post- 
master General will find negligence and in- 
competency to an extent that will justify the 
removal of hundreds, and perhaps thousands 
of postmasters now holding office. That they 
should be rewarded for negligence is, to me, 
fantastic. 

POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS 

I served many years in the Post Office De- 
partment. I was always in the transporta- 
tion end of postal work, but over the years, I 
had full and complete opportunities to wit- 
ness the work of post-office inspectors. 

The post-office inspectors are as fine a body 
of public servants as can be found anywhere. 
To me, they compare favorably with the 
F. B. I., Secret Service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Intelligence Division of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and other similar or- 
ganizations. They are mostly highly trained, 
competent, and earnest men. To consider, 
for a moment, placing a group of men like 
this on a basis of punching a clock when 
they go on duty and come off duty, and pay- 
ing them overtime is ridiculous, and tends 
to lower the respect in which this body of 
men is held by their associates in the Postal 
Service and by the public generally. 

If the post-office inspectors are not paid 
adequate salaries, I stand ready to vote for 
an increase in their salaries whenever a 

proper foundation is provided. I feel, very 
strongly, that an injustice is being done to 
the postal inspectors, as a body, and to the 
postal-inspection service, by the proposal 
here considered. It cheapens them and 
lowers their prestige in discharging their 
duties—which is important. 


CONCLUSION 


Out of a long life of much experience 
with public service, both National and State, 
I want to say that I believe the Post Office 
Department of the United States of America 
is as efficient a functioning public agency as 
can be found anywhere in any land. To me, 
it is easily superior, as a business organ- 
ization, to any other department of the 
Government. Nothing that I have said 
herein is to be taken as indicating any seri- 
ous impairment of efficiency in the Post 
Office Department. I do think the Depart- 
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ment is open to eriticism for lack of vigor- 
ous administration upon this particular 
point. That doesn’t lessen the esteem and 
respect which I hold for the responsible of- 
ficers of the Post Office Department, nor the 
admiration I have for the service rendered 
by the vast body of postal employees. 

What I am trying to do is make the Post 
Office Department more efficient; to reward 
competency, and to punish and discourage 
incompetency and waste. This is my only 
purpose. 

CLYDE M. REED. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 

PROJECT—ADDRESS BY FRED J. FREE- 

STONE 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, by Fred J. Freestone, deliv- 
ered at Watertown, N. Y., May 5, 1944, under 
the auspices of the Watertown Building and 
Construction Trades Council, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MEXICANS IN THE WAR—ARTICLE BY 
SELDEN MENEFEE 
[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “Mexicans in the War,” by Selden 
Menefee, from the Washington Post, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


THE LATE MOINA MICHAEL, FOUNDER OF 
POPPY DAY—ARTICLE FROM THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 
[Mr. RUSSELL assed and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an article regard- 

ing the late Miss Moina Michael, originator 
of Poppy Day, published in the New York 

Times of May 11, 1944, which appears in the 

Appendix. 


BRITISH AIR POLICY—ARTICLE FROM 
NEW YORK TIMES 

[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor an article en- 
titled “British Air Policy in Line With Ours,” 
and two attached statements, published in 
the New York Times of May 11, 1944, which 
appear in the Appendix. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr, Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD, 1943 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, includ- 
ing an estimate of the liabilities created 
by the Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 
and 1937 as required by subsection (d) 
of section 15 of the Railroad Retirement 


Act of 1937. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, May 11, 1944 
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FOREIGN DECORATIONS, ETC., TENDERED 
TO RETIRED OFFICERS OR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am forwarding, for the consideration 
of the Congress, a communication from 
the Secretary of State transmitting a 
list of those retired officers or employees 
of the United States for whom the De- 
partment of State, under the provisions 
of the act of January 31, 1881 (U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 115), is holding decorations, 
orders, medals, or presents tendered 
them by foreign governments. The list 
has been divided into two parts (1) those 
countries which are cobelligerent or 
friendly nations and (2) enemy coun- 
tries. It is believed that the Congress 
may wish to consider a joint resolution 
suspending the operation of Public Reso- 
lution No, 52 of June 27, 1934, until such 
time as the international situation would 
permit wholly objective consideration of 
such matters, or to consider granting 
legislation at this time to permit only of 
distributions of decorations, etc., to the 
recipients intended by friendly govern- 
ments. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, May 11, 1944. 


Enclosures: (1) From the Secretary 
of State; (2) list.! 


THE POLL TAX 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7) making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a 
primary or other election of national of- 
ficers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Sun, which is an outstanding 
journal not only from the standpoint 
of publishing the news, but because of its 
attitude on constitutional and public 
questions, on the 10th of May, in its edi- 
torial columns, carried a very informa- 
tive and illuminating editorial entitled 
“Up to the States.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the body of the Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UP TO THE STATES 


The question on the anti-poll-tax bill, on 
which debate began yesterday in the Sen- 
ate, is not whether the poll tax should be 
discarded as a prerequisite of voting in the 
eight Southern States where it is still re- 
tained. The question is rather whether the 
Federal Government should assume control 
of the franchise and by act of Congress 
override State constitutions and State laws 
dealing with this matter. 

Under our Federal Constitution, these mat- 
ters are patently under State control. Para- 
graph 1 of section 1, article I, says that in 
voting for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives “electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
Llature.“ The seventeenth amendment, 
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which provides for popular election of Sen- 
ators, says that “the electors for Senator in 
each State shall have the qualifications re- 
quisite for the electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures.” 

What the anti-poll-tax bill proposes to do 
is to override these stipulations in the 
fundamental law. The demerits of the poll 
tax are many and glaring. The more quickly 
the States which use such taxes as limita- 
tions on the suffrage abandon such re- 
strictions, the better. The decision, however, 
is one for the States to make. For Congress 
to step in and legislate on such matters is 
contrary not only to the letter of the Con- 
stitution, but also to the good health of our 
Federal system, under which unity is best 
achieved, if the Federal authorities have care- 
ful regard for the sensibilities and the laws 
of the States. . 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article entitled “The Poll Tax 
Is Opposed.” The article was written by 
Jennings Perry, editor of the Nashville 
Tennesseean. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be inserted in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pot. Tax Is OProsen— THOSE WHO Favor RE- 
TENTION HELD UNREPRESENTATIVE OF SOUTH 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

Allow me to protest the injustice done the 
South in C. P. Trussell’s report from Wash- 
ington on the poll-tax issue in the Times of 
April 16. The injustice is quite too com- 
monplace in the press generally and results 
from the readiness of correspondents—and 
of editorial writers—to accept the voices of 
some southern Congressmen, particularly 
Senators, as the yoice of the South. 

The point is pertinent to the poll-tax issue, 
and should be considered here, that none 
of these gentlemen ever in his life faced a 
free electorate and that all of them are in 
Congress by the votes of only a minor frac- 
tion of the people they are supposed to rep- 
resent. 

I note that Mr. Trussell is at some pains 
to credit the expressions he reports to 
southern groups and to southern Senators. 
But I note also that he slips easily, as seems 
to have become customary, into the next 
error of quoting the southerners themselves 
and of allowing their expressions to paint, 
without condition, the mood of the South. 


PROPOSED BY CALIFORNIAN 


May I recall that the first anti-poll-tax leg- 
islation, from which the present bill directly 
derives, was introduced in the House by the 
late Lee Geyer, of California, at the solicita- 
tion of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, and that the second anti-poll-tax 
bill was introduced and ardently fought for 
by Senator CLAUDE Perper, of Florida. 

May I point out also that this initiative 
was taken in behalf of millions of southern- 
ers, white and black, who no longer have a 
part in the affairs of their States and Na- 
tion, and hence cannot make known their 
desires or will in the legislative halls. And 


since the politically voiceless in the South 


far outnumber those in the South who still 
manage to exercise the suffrage, it is unfair 
to them—and to fact—to assume that what 
a handful of Senators and some others who 
have no commission from the masses of the 
people choose to declare reflects “the mood 
of the South“ toward the poll tax, or any 
other political issue. . 

In the only Southern State in which the 
disfranchised have been able to find a voice— 
Tennessee—repeal of the poll tax by over- 
whelming vote in the legislature has been 
compelled, and the fact that the State su- 
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preme court, by a 3 to 2 ruling—de- 
scribed in the stinging dissent of Associate 
Justice Neil as unknown in the history of 
English or American jurisprudence”’—has 
held that the legislature could not repeal 
its own poll-tax act does not mean that the 
will of the people still is not hard against 
the abomination, or that the common peo- 
ple of Tennessee are not looking with hope 
to the Congress for the restoration of their 
undoubted right to an unfettered suffrage. 


DETERMINING FACTOR 


Mr. Trussell states that “stanchest sup- 
porters of the anti-poll-tax legislation con- 
cede that this levy is not necessarily a con- 
trolling factor in decisions made at polling 
places whether a Negro shall or shall not 
cast a ballot.” You hear this exculpation 
of the vote tax so often from the supporters 
of the poll tax that you become sick of it. The 
poll tax is the actual instrument of dis- 
franchisement of millions of citizens in these 
Southern States, and this disfranchisement 
has left starveling electorates in which the 
decisions actually are made by still smaller 
groups of voters organized by the machines 
of political bosses or built up by the Senators 
themselves. 

This newspaper. made, 2 years ago, a com- 
parison of the yotes in Presidential elections 
in Tennessee and Kentucky over a period of 
years. These States have equal populations, 
closely akin in every way. In the past 70 
years both States have voted Democratic in 
all Presidential elections save two. 

But Kentucky has no poll tax. The effect 
of the incidence of the poll tax in Tennessee 
in 1890 is vividly shown in this survey. As 
one of the stanchest supporters of anti-poll- 
tax legislation, this newspaper certainly does 
not concede that “this levy is not necessarily 
& controlling factor in decisions made at poll- 
ing places.“ It is without question the de- 
termining factor in the whole political life of 
the South. 

CONTROL OF ELECTORATES 

Again I could ask that it be remembered 
that the southern Senators who will filibuster 
against Federal legislation that would enable 
the masses of the South to vote for President 
and Vice President and for Representatives 
in the National Legislature are fighting 
neither for States’ rights nor for white su- 
premacy, but for their own special privilege 
of running before drastically restricted elec- 
torates they know how to control. 

Nor is it that they necessarily are afraid 
of the votes of those now advocating repeal 
of the poll tax; but rather that they are afraid 
of democracy, afraid of their fate at the hands. 


, Of the whole people, who should have back of 


their scepter of sovereignty—which of a right 
is without question theirs—the ballot. 

And once more, for the sake of reportorial 
accuracy, may I caution against easy 
ance of the views of a few magnolia-scented 
Senators as the view of the South. The South 
will be able to make known its view only 
when it shall have regained its voice at the 
polls. 

JENNINGS PERRY, 
Editor, the Nashville Tennesseean. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 4, 1944. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from New York, is 
Mr. Perry the head of the political organ- 
ization which is advocating the pending 
poll-tax bill? 

Mr. MEAD. I think he is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is he present in 
Washington lobbying for the bill? 

Mr. MEAD. I really do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
know whether Mr. Perry is a Communist, 
or what political affiliation he has? 

Mr. MEAD. He being a Tennessean, I 
would not be apt to know. I imagine 
he is a Democrat. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator not 
only has great optimism, as he showed 
yesterday, but he has wonderful imagi- 
nation, as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmirH] remarks in an aside, if 
he thinks Mr. Perry is a Democrat. I 
do not know Mr. Perry, but as I under- 
stand, he has been affiliated with the 
Communist Party for a number of years, 
and, as I understand further, the 
National Committee To Abolish the Poll 
Tax is a Communist organization, largeiy 
built up in New York, and they have 
elected Mr. Perry their president because 
he is supposed to be for their views, and 
because he is a Communist, and not 
because he represents the South. 

I have read the articles which the 
Senator is submitting, in which Mr. 
Perry has set forth his views, and 
denounced southern Senators. I wish to 
say that Mr. Perry does not represent 
the people of Tennessee, nor the people 
of the South, respecting the question of 
the poll tax, but that he is merely acting 
as the head of a Communist committee, 
and being used by that committee be- 
cause he happened to have been born in 
the South. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, after the 
Senator from Tennessee brought this 
matter up yesterday I took occasion to 
make an investigation as to those who 
were associated with the organization 
for the repeal of the poll tax. I will 
have all that information, I hope, late 
today. I can say, judging by the ones 
from whom I have already heard, that 
those connected with the organization 
form one of the most representative 
groups that have ever come to my 
attention. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have their names, 
and I am going to give their names to the 
Senate a little later. As to their being a 
representative group, the people of the 
United States can pass upon the question, 
or the Senate can pass upon it. I have 

that information and will furnish the 
names. I wish to say that if my informa- 
tion is correct—and the Senator did not 
answer the question on that point direct- 
ly yesterday—the same group, possibly 
with Mr. Perry as its head, has been in- 
festing the Senator’s office for several 
days trying to urge the Senator to make 
greater speed in passing the pending 
measure, which most people know to be 
unconstitutional, and which will be void 
-if it is passed. 

Mr. MEAD. I do not believe I have 
ever met Mr. Perry. He has never spoken 
to me about the bill. But after what oc- 
curred yesterday I made a real effort to 
become familiar with the people who are 
associated together in this organization. 
I received a telegram this morning, which 
as yet I have not had a chance to answer; 
but judging from the telegram, I think 
the Senator from Tennessee and Mr, 
Perry should get together. The Senator 
charges Mr. Perry with being a Com- 
munist, and Mr. Perry in closing his tele- 
gram says: 


I think the Senator is a Communist. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Oh! Well, I -have 
been accused of many things in my life, 
but I do not believe I have ever before 
been accused of being a Communist. 
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Mr. MEAD. I think the Senator and 
Mr. Perry both are Tennessee Democrats 
and ought to get together. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I will explain to the 
Senator that on the 13th of May we 
Democrats had a Jefferson Day banquet 
in Nashville, Tenn., to raise funds for the 
campaign. The banquet cost $25 a plate. 
Neither Mr. Jennings Perry nor Mr. Silli- 
man Evans, who is his employer, had $25 
worth of democracy in them, because 


neither one attended the dinner, and the 


hext day. the meeting was ridiculed and 
denounced in the columns of the news- 
paper of which Mr. Jennings Perry is the 
editor. When the Senator says he be- 
lieves Mr. Perry is a Democrat he must 
know—— 

Mr. MEAD. No; I said I thought he 
was. 

Mr.McKELLAR. That Mr. Perry does 
not have the remotest idea of democracy, 
and is a Communist editor of a Com- 
munist newspaper owned by another 
Communist from the State of Texas. 

Mr. MEAD. I simply said I thought he 
was a Democrat, being a Tennessean, 
but perhaps the reason he was not at that 
dinner is—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not all Tennesse- 
ans are Democrats, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. Perhaps the reason he was 
not at that dinner is that he did not have 
the money. Many do not have the money 
to pay the poll tax. Perhaps Mr. Perry 
did not have the money to go to the 
dinner. ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may 
think that is a defense, but the Tennes- 
seean is one of the most prosperous news- 
papers in the State of Tennessee, and is 
operated as a Communist newspaper un- 
der the false slogan that it is a Demo- 
cratic paper. It is not a Democratic 
newspaper, and has not been a Demo- 
cratic newspaper under its present own- 
ership and under its present editorship. 
It is a Communist newspaper, pure and 
simple, fighting the democracy of the 
State of Tennessee and of the Nation. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator’s statement 
is very revealing, because a very few 
years ago the Texas delegation recom- 
mended the appointment to a high posi- 
tion in the Postal Service of the man who 
is now the editor of that newspaper. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and he was 
afterward discharged by a Democratic 
administration. 

Mr. MEAD. No; it occurs to me that 
he resigned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, it was under 
compulsion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
have no illusions about my ability at this 
time to change the views of any Member 
of this body on the pending question. 
However, I feel so intensely interested in 
it, and my convictions are so strong in 
opposition to this attempted invasion of 
my State, that I wish at least to make 
some contribution which possibly may be 
helpful to others when another program 
like the present one is presented in resist- 
ing and defeating it. 

Yesterday a good deal was said about 
the authorship of the pending bill. It 
was directly charged by Senators on the 
floor of the Senate that a man by the 
name of VITO Marcantonio, of New York, 
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was the author of the bill. The junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Map] ap- 
parently did not want him to have that 
position, so he insisted that three or four 
Representatives from the State of New 
York had introduced the bill. He failed 
to state an important factor, which is 
that each of the Representatives intro- 
ducing the bill mentioned by him did so 
separately, not in combination or in con- 
junction with Representative Marcan- 
TONIO. Yesterday I telephoned the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and 
was informed that Mr. MARCANTONIO was 
the first one to introduce the bill. There 
were others who subsequently introduced 
similar bills, I assume, because the bills 
appeared: to be the same, so the junior 
Senator from New York stated. I 
assume that other Members of the 
House of Representatives—and they were 
chiefly from the State of New York— 
wished to follow the leadership of Mr. 
Marcantonio, so they proceeded to ob- 
tain copies of his bill and introduced it 
in their own names. 

A little later this same Member of the 
House of Representatives, who is neither 
a Democrat nor a Republican—in fact, I 
do not know what his politics may be— 
Mr. MARCANTONIO, filed a petition with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to require the committee, under the 
House rules, to report the bill. When 
he obtained a sufficient number of 
signers to the petition of discharge, he 
made a motion to discharge the Rules 
Committee and to send the bill to the 
calendar. 

The result of that situation is that it 
is clearly shown that Mr, Marcantonro— 
and I am not criticizing him; he had the 
right to do what he did—is the leader 
of this program, this bill, this measure, 
this assault, as we call it, upon the Con- 
stitution of our country. The thing 
that is surprising to me is that he found 
so many men who would follow his lead- 
ership on a constitutional question. 

Mr. President, it is apparent from a 
cursory examination of the pending bill 
that it was not prepared by a skillful 
lawyer, that its contents did not have 
very careful or serious consideration by 
those who are familiar with our Consti- 
tuteon and the history of our country. 
Why do I say that? Members of the 
Senate have copies of the bill before 
them. It begins with the statement— 

That the requirement that a poll tax be 
paid as a prerequisite to voting or register- 
ing to vote at primaries or other elections for 
President, Vice President. 

Whoever heard of the voters voting 
for a President or a Vice President? 
The bill presupposes that the names of 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent will be placed on the ballots, and 
provides that the payment of a poll tax 
shall not be required as a prerequisite to 
voting for the candidates for President 
or Vice President. Then the bill pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Electors for President or Vice President— 


That is all right. Of course, we vote 
for electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Then the bill says: 

Or the Senator— 

What Senator does the author of the 
pending bill mean? There may be two 
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Senators to be elected in the same elec- 
tion, by virtue of a vacancy and by virtue 
of the expiration of a term. But the 
author of the bill, evidently without skill 
either as a lawyer or as a statesman in 
matters of this kind, provided— 


Or the Senator— 
Not “a Senator“ 


or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, is not and shall not be deemed a quali- 
fication of voters or electors voting or reg- 
istering to vote at the primaries or other 
elections for said officers— 


Of course, they are officers— 
within the meaning of the Constitution, but 


is and shall be deemed an interference with 
the manner— 


The payment of a poll tax is to be re- 
garded as an interference with the man- 
ner, which, of course, means mode, pro- 
cedure, or practice— 


of holding primaries and other elections for 
said national officers. 


Mr. President, a Presidential elector 
is not a national officer. But it is so 
provided in this strange bill, which pro- 
poses a fundamental change in the whole 
procedure of Federal elections for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress. 

I stated that a Presidential elector is 
not a national officer. I shall read from 
the opinion in the case of In re Green, in 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth United 
States Reports, page 377, although I shall 
not read the entire opinion: 

The sole function of the Presidential elec- 
tors is to cast, certify, and transmit the 
vote of the State for President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the Nation. Although the elec- 
tors are appointed and act under and pur- 
suant to the Constitution of the United 
States, they are no more officers or agents 
of the United States than are the members 
of the State legislatures when acting as 
electors of Federal Senators— 


The opinion was written before the 
constitutional amendment providing for 
the direct election of Senators was rati- 
fied by the States— 
or the people of the States when acting as 
electors of Representatives in Congress. 
Constitution, article I, sections 2 and 3. 


Long ago it was adjudicated that Pres- 
idential electors were not Federal offi- 
cials or agents. We know that under 
the Constitution the States are given 
the power to choose, select, or appoint 
electors to serve in the electoral college 
for the election of President and Vice 
President; and the Constitution specifi- 
cally provides that those electors may 
be selected in any way the State sees fit 
to select them. They may be elected or 
appointed. 

Many Members in both Houses of 
Congress are following this great leader, 
Mr. Marcanronto. They have accepted 
the bill blindly. They have accepted his 
leadership blindly, without consideration 
of the provisions of the bill which they 
are accepting and for which they con- 
template voting. The bill defines and 
describes a Presidential elector as a Fed- 
eral official, when that office is specifi- 
cally defined in the Constitution as a 
State office. The Supreme Court has 
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held that an elector is purely a State of- 
ficial, and not a Federal official. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. pina will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me take the lib- 
erty of reminding the distinguished Sen- 
ator that for many years the legislatures 
selected the electors. The selection of 
electors was not done by popular vote at 
all 


Mr, BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the complete power was in the State 
Bases 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Undoubtedly. Iam 
glad to have the Senator remind me of 
the history behind that subject. The 
legality of the procedure has stood from 
the foundation of our Constitution. As 
pointed out by the able Senator, the State 
has always had the right, in its own way, 
> elect or choose its Presidential elec- 

rs. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator will 
further yield, let me say that I know of 
no reason why the State legislatures 
could not continue to appoint the elec- 
tors if the States should see fit to have 
them chosen in that way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. Under 
the Constitution, the States have the ab- 
solute, unlimited power to choose electors 
in any way they deem proper. 

I invite attention to the fact that even 
the authors of the bill recognized that 
Congress had no power under the Con- 
stitution to change, add to, or subtract 
from, any of the qualifications for vot- 
ers prescribed by the State constitution 
or State laws. Why do they recognize 
that fact? Because they make the bill 
apply only to the election of President 
and Vice President — erroneously — to 
electors for President or Vice President— 
and electors are not Federal officers—or 
for Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

There is a very inept description of 
Senators, because the bill says “Sena- 
tor.” If we construe that to mean Sen- 
ators, making the singular mean the 
plural, which we would not ordinarily do 
in construing language as specific as this, 
then the bill applies only to the election 
of Members gf Congress, who are Fed- 
eral officials. The President and the 
Vice President cannot be voted for, so 
they must go out of the picture. As I 
have just pointed out, according to a 
decision of the Supreme Court, Presiden- 
tial electors are not Federal officers. So 
there is nothing left for the bill to apply 
to except “Senator or Member of the 
House of Representatives.” 

I do not question the good faith of 
Senators who are supporting the Marc- 
antonio proposal. However, I doubt 
if they wish to pass a bill full of legal 
errors, full of confusion and uncertainty. 
It can have no application except to 
Members of the two Houses, thereby 
bringing about an unintentional decep- 
tion. The supporters of the bill outside 
Congress—the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and the 
organization of the C. I. O., which are 
the principal supporters of this pro- 
gram—would be exceedingly disappoint- 
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ed if they should succeed in having the 

bill passed, and then find that, through 
error, misjudgment, and misunderstand- 
ing of the Constitution, their program 
was limited only to Members of Con- 
gress. 

In any event, the proponents of the 
bill recognize that Congress has no power 
to fix the qualifications of voters for 
State officials. They recognize that fact 
by leaving out of the bill all State of- 
ficials except electors, who are included 
by mistake. The bill does not include 
Governors o* States. It does not in- 
clude any State or county officials. We 
have a dual system of government in this 
country, with the Federal Government 
on the one hand and the State and local 
governments on the other, constituting 
two elements or prongs of this instru- 
ment. 

What are we to do if we pass the bill? 
The names of candidates for Congress 
cannot be placed on the same ballot 
with the names of candidates for State 
and local offices. The States may con- 
tinue their poll-tax qualifications just 
as they are, except with respect to vot- 
ers for candidates for the two branches 
of Congress, as specified in the bill. 
When the voter goes to the polling place 
and calls for a ballot, he cannot vote 
for State officials on the same ballot with 
Federal officials, because certainly in all 
the States where the poll tax is retained, 
the qualifications of voters will be en- 
tirely different. So a situation will be 
encountered which will necessarily call 
for two elections, whether on the same 
day or different days. The names of 
candidates for Federal offices and the 
names of candidates for State offices 
cannot be placed on the same ballot. 
What are we todo? Are we to have two 
separate ballot boxes, two registration 
lists, two sets of managers in the elec- 
tion, and two returning officers? As a 
common-sense, practical proposition, I 
do not see how we can do anything else. 

It is certain that such a confused situ- 
ation was never contemplated by the 
leader of this movement, or by any of 
his intelligent followers. Evidently they 
have blindly accepted his leadership, and 
are now being led into the darkest of 
constitutional and legal alleys. 

Of course, if this bill should become 
law, and the Federal Government did 
not wish to continue a situation which 
would lead to all kinds of confusion in 
the matter of different qualifications of 
voters in voting for candidates for other 
than Federal offices, it would be obliged 
either to separate the dates for holding 
elections or the States would doubtless 
have to do so. Before the eight States 
now having poll-tax laws would permit 
Congress to violate the deep and funda- 
mental convictions now existing with 
reference to qualifications of their voters, 
they would do what Maine has always 
done, namely, simply designate a sep- 
arate and distinct day for the holding 
of their State elections. Then where 
would our colored people be? What ben- 
efit would they receive under the Mare- 
antonio law? If we held separate elec- 
tions, they would have to be registered 
as legal voters under our State law. 
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They could not vote in the Federal elec- 
tions unless they were also registered 
as qualified voters under the. State law. 
If they could do otherwise, there would 
be no need for the Marcantonio bill. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
people not living in the South do not 
realize and understand the situation ex- 
isting in the South with reference to 
the white and colored races. I submit 
that very few Members of this body have 
received any letters or requests from the 
good colored people of the South asking 
them to vote for the proposed Marcan- 
tonio legislation. Our colored people are 
satisfied with the election situation as 
it now exists. Many of them have reg- 
istered in order to vote. As time passes, 
it is my humble opinion that more and 
more colored people will register. I think 
the matter is one of progress, as it was 
in connection with the antilynching 
fight. Year after year during that pe- 
riod there were starry-eyed reformers 
who, in an unconstitutional way, we in- 
sisted, tried to punish southern officials 
who endeavored to do their duty in mur- 
der cases involving colored persons. 
Finally, as time went on, and as Negroes 
emerged from a state of barbarism and 
entered into a state of education and 
civilization, the horrible crime of lynch- 
ing in the South disappeared almost 
entirely. 

Mr. President, many of the northern 
people make a mistake in their thought 
upon this subject. The mistake is often 
made by persons of good and sincere in- 
tentions. I am not talking about the 
Marcantonio group. There are many 
who will realize that this fight is not for 
the benefit of southern people. Those 
people can pay their poll tax. Of what 
significance is the $1.50 which is charged 
in Alabama? A very prominent mer- 
chant in Alabama who was in my office 
only a few days ago, told me that it was a 
very common occurrence for colored men 
to come into his store and spend from 
$150 to $200 at a time. He told me that 
he had plead with them to save their 
money and buy bonds. Oh, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they want to spend their money 
now. 

Yet there is a group of reformers who 
think that those men who are working 
in Government plants and receiving from 
$8 to $10 a day are unable to eliminate 
fromtheir purchases one Coca-Cola a day 
for 30 days, and pay their poll tax. Their 
pockets are full of money. They are not 
worrying about the payment of their poll 
tax. If they paid their poll tax, I submit 
that it would not necessarily get them on 
the list of legal voters. So if the pending 
bill shall be passed, it will not make those 
persons qualified voters. Something 
must follow besides the payment of the 
poll tax. Those persons must possess 
other qualifications, such as being able 
to read and write, and read the Consti- 
tution in the English language. That 
requirement, I believe, was established by 
the great State of Massachusetts. It is 
still in the law of Massachusetts. I have 
in my office a pamphlet showing the qual- 
ifications for voting required in the differ- 
ent States. A voter in Massachusetts 
must be literate. He must understand 
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the Constitution in the English language. 
I recognize that if that requirement were 
applied to those residing in Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO’s State there would be a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of legal 
voters in New York City. The problem is 
possibly peculiar to the city of New York. 

Mr. President, some time ago a similar 
bill was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a member of Tammany 
Hall, and also in the Senate by a mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall. I do not know 
why someone in the city of New York be- 
came so intensely interested in the quali- 
fications of voters in the Southern States. 
I have also in mind another man who is 
a Tammanyite. No, on second thought, 
from what I hear about his politics, I do 
not believe that Tammany would have 
him. He is a labor man. He does not 
subscribe to Democratic doctrine, and 
does not vote the Democratic ticket ir the 
way that Tammany would want him to 
vote it. I am not criticizing Tammany. 
However, they know that MARCANTONIO, 
who came to Congress first as a Repub- 
lican, according to the Congressional Di- 
rectory of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
is not interested in that point. But that 
is the situation. 

Why are the people of New York in- 
terested in the proposed legislation as it 
may affect the Negro? I use the word 
“Negro” with respect here, just as we 
do in the South. The term is used in 
connection with designating a race, just 
as we use the word “Chinese.” I do not 
use the word with any intention of of- 
fense. I am a friend of the Negroes in 
my State, and they know it. If a Negro 
is treated fairly, he will swear by the per- 
son who so treats him. I have working 
for me two domestic servants who are 
Negroes. They have been in my service 
for approximately 35 or 40 years. They 
are a man anda woman. They are not 
married to each other. The woman is 
my cook. I do not know what I would 
do without her. She rarely ever misses 
a day. She is not one of the kind who 
do not come if it does not suit them. 
She is married and her husband lives 
with her. The other man living on my 
lot has a wife and they are raising two 
children. I would not, if I could help it, 
permit anybody to impose on those two 
Negroes. Everybody in my town knows 
how highly I regard them. They are 
Negroes of good character; they are 
really Christians; they are church at- 
tendants; they are good citizens. They 
feel safe and secure. They are not in- 
terested in Mr. Marcantonio’s starry- 
eyed views and his efforts to reform this 
country from the standpoint of the 
Negro race. 

I want to say another thing. It has 
reference to the Ku Klux Klan, I do not 
think Marcantonio was in favor of the 
Ku Klux Klan. I presume ne was not on 
that side, and I could not very well charge 
him with being one of them; but when 
many supporters of this bill in New York 
City and other northern cities were rid- 
ing around at night with hoods over their 
heads and arrayed in the paraphernalia 
of the hideous Ku Klux Klan, terrorizing 
the Negroes, oppressing the Jews, and 
fighting and opposing the religious faith 
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of the Roman Catholics, when it looked 
in my State as if three-fourths of the 
people belonged to the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Negroes were scared nearly to death, 
and were afraid to go out on the street, 
I did not follow the Ku Klux Klan. I 
had too deep a feeling of kindness and 
sympathy for an oppressed race to take 
part in that movement; but I did not 
keep quiet on the subject. On the stump 
and in the newspapers in Alabama I op- 
posed religious bigotry, and race prej- 
udice and the secret riding around by 
Ku Kluxers who were putting in terror 
the people of my State and of Indiana 
and many other northern States, includ- 
ing, to some extent, New York, in fact, it 
spread all over the country. I did the best 
I could to dissolve the Ku Klux Klan. 
Everybody in Alabama who kept in- 
formed as to my attitude on that subject 
was familiar with my position and my 
views. Sitting near me is a good old 
warrior, who the other day made one of 
the finest speeches I ever heard any man 
deliver in the Senate. It came from his 
heart, backed by the intelligence of his 
great brain and his high character and 
his outstanding reputation for truth and 
good citizenship. He did in Texas what I 
did in Alabama when it was the most un- 
popular thing that a man could do. My 
friend here, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CoxNALLY] made a straight, 
courageous, earnest, effective fight 
against that sort of lawlessness and op- 
pression. And now we are here resist- 
ing this move to violate the Constitution 
of the United States, to destroy States’ 
rights, to interfere in a matter in which 
those who are back of this effort have no 
business to interfere, and they are doing 
an injury by interfering. 

A campaign has just been concluded 
in Alabama in which my colleague [Mr. 
HILL] was a candidate, and, of course, a 
successful one. Let me say that the 
campaign of his political opponent was 
waged with flerceness and with the cir- 
culation of cartoons and pictures. One 
of them, circulated all over the State, 
showed my colleague shaking hands with 
a good old Negro farmer on an occasion 
when there was a celebration because of 
his success in connection with the soil- 
conservation program. Feeling ran very 
high, and it was largely brought about by 
the Supreme Court’s decision recently 
rendered. There was brought about, Mr. 
President, by the agitation of the race 
question an unusual and remarkabie 
feeling of prejudice against the colored 
people of the South. Iregretit. I hope 
it will not occur again, but so long as 
there are men like the sponsors of this 
bill who do not understand the situa- 
tion and do not realize that they ere 
doing a great injustice to a race that is 
making progress and that is satisfied, so 
long as there are agitators such as those 
sponsoring a bill like this, waves of 
strong anti-Negro feeling will recur in 
the South, as they did in the Ku Klux 
days. The movement may start in the 
South, but do not fail to realize that it 
will spread to the North, the East, and 
the West when great tides of racial feel- 
ing are stirred up. It cannot be con- 
trolled, as it was not controlled on a 
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previous occasion until it grew into a 
national menace and disgrace. That is 
what the sponsors of this bill are likely 
to bring about. They do not realize it, 
but certainly they are ignorant about 
the thing. They have been misled. The 
Negroes in the South have not written 
to Senators, and my colleagues know 
that to be so, for the Negroes are not 
worried about the pending bill. 

They have this high tide again rolling 
against them and they know that propa- 
ganda for the enactment of such a bill 
as this stirs up an element of our people, 
as has been the case in the last few 
months. They know that that race feel- 
ing is likely to become stronger and 
stronger as it spreads. I believe that if 
this bill should be passed—Gold help me, 
I am confident it will not be passed due 
to the understanding of a great many 
intelligent, high-class citizens who live 
outside the South, many of whom are in 
this body—but if this bill should pass, 
from the way they talked in the last elec- 
tion and from the way they feel, the 
white folks down there will probably or- 
ganize. They feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing to them again what it 
did to them in the days of reconstruc- 
tion; that if this bill passes the Federal 
Government will take charge of their 
franchise laws. 

There are a number of counties in my 
State and a number of counties in other 
States in the South having a very decided 
majority of colored people. The white 
people figure if all the Negroes should 
be put on the registration list—I do not 
think they would be because they would 
be kept off on other grounds—but if they 
should be there is a fear that the court- 
house, as was the case in reconstruction 
days, would again be filled with colored 
county officials, to wait upon our white 
people, our women, and our children, 
when they have to go to the courthouse 
to transact business which may be neces- 
sary. They are apprehensive of that. 

Why force such a situation? If you 
force it now, Senators, I want to tell you 
we shall go through the Ku Klux Klan 
era again. I never saw our southern 
people so aroused. I am 72 years old; 
but I was not old enough to realize what 
was going on during the reconstruction 
period, when my father belonged to the 
Ku Klux Klan, as all of our Confederates 
did for self-protection. The original Ku 
Klux Klan was not like the last one; it 
was designed to protect white supremacy, 
protect our women and children against 
the unlawful northern carpetbaggers who 
were sent down to the South. Our people 
are worried and stirred up about this 
thing; they are highly incensed about it. 

Mr. President, since this debate started 
we have had three of the greatest consti- 
tutional arguments I have ever had the 
privilege to hear. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], a great orator, 
a man whom we all respect and have 
confidence in, made one of the most 
effective appeals ever made in the Senate 
Chamber. He was speaking for his peo- 
ple. He was speaking for the good peo- 
ple all over this country who do not 
understand what the pending measure 
means. 
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Then there came the great Senator 
from North Carolina IMr. BAILEY], a 
brilliant mind, with a courage, moral and 
physical, unsurpassed, a man whose 
friendship I very deeply value, and I am 
glad whenever I can have the opportu- 
nity of listening to the words of wisdom 
and eloquence which fall from his lips. 
He is a conscientious man, one raised in 
the heart of North Carolina, who knows 
all about the race problem in the South. 
Here, with earnestness and eloquence, he 
protested against this infamous bill, and 
against the infamous leaders who are 
trying to press its passage through polit- 
ical influences, and not as a result of any 
outcry by the Negroes in the South. 
Those who are pressing for passage of 
the bill profess to be trying to protect 
the Negroes. The Negroes do not want 
them to put their slimy hands on them, 
and bring them into conflict with the 
people with whom they have lived in 
peace and love ever since the days of 
slavery. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmiTH], who sits before me, 
knows how the Negroes feel. 

Then came that old Roman, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], not 
old in years but old in the confidence 
and respect and admiration of the people 
who know him and look up to him. We 
in the South look up to him as a great 
leader. His colleagues in the Senate re- 
gard him as a peerless statesman. He 
made an effective constitutional argu- 
ment which left practically nothing for 
the rest of us to say on the subject. 

The young junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EAsTLAND] gave us a splen- 
did description and historical account of 
the cloture rule, which was very helpful. 

After these great contributions, almost 
unequaled in the history of this body, I 
announced in the beginning of my re- 
marks that I could say nothing that 
would be of special help to Senators in 
deciding this question on its merits. In 
the short span of life ahead of me I never 
expect to hear three such able, such bril- 
liant, such persuasive, such earnest, such 
honest speeches, as Tom CONNALLY, JOE 
BAILEY, and WALTER GEORGE made since 
this discussion arose. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall proceed, 
and shall conclude in a short time. I 
shall not go into the constitutional phase 
of the question before us, because Sena- 
tors all heard the speeches of the orators 
to whom I have referred, whose addresses 
constitute an encyclopedia of law on 
States’ rights, and the rights of the 
States to control exclusively their fran- 
chise laws. 

There is a statement at the conclusion 
of the minority views on the anti-poll-tax 
bill in October 1942, which would be a 
sufficient answer to the pending bill if 
there were no other answers, It was 
signed by Senators Connally, Austin, 
and Doxey, and was as follows: 

We believe also, and submit, that the pres- 
ent emergency is not a proper time for the 
submission of controversial matters, which 
the instant bill is, particularly because, also, 
it is an attempt to accomplish an alleged 
reform by national action at a time when 
the whole attention and energy of the whole 
people should be devoted to the war effort 
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and their attention not distracted by an is- 
sue such as this. 


There is more reason now than there 
was then for Congress to refrain from 
stirring up and agitating so-called re- 
form issues which tend to deeply stir the 
emotions and resentments and the anx- 
ieties of large groups of our people. 

For more than 150 years the bench and 
bar and the Congress of this country have 
agreed that the privilege of voting was 
exclusively a State function, with the 
limitations specifically prescribed in the 
Constitution, and that Congress did not 
have the power to change by addition or 
subtraction the qualifications prescribed 
by the States for voting. 

It is exceedingly strange, after so long 
a period of acquiescence in this funda- 
mental principle of States’ rights, and 
after we get into the most dangerous 1d 
trying period of our national history, 
that some Members of Congress should 
decide that reforms in our structure of 
government are desirable. Because they 
do not like certain provisions in the con- 
stitutions of eight States, concerted ac- 
tion is taken to invade the long-respected 
rights of the States to fix the qualifica- 
tions of voters without domination or 
interference by Congress, a purely legis- 
lative body, with no power under the 
Constitution to supervise and alter and 
amend State constitutions on the subject 
of franchise. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
bill now under consideration was intro- 
duced by a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who is not a member of 
either of the major political parties, one 
or the other of which has been dominant 
in the government of this country since 
it was founded. This man became the 
leader of the anti-poll-tax movement, 
and, strange as it may seem to some of us, 
has found sufficient followers in both 
branches of Congress, among Democrats 
and Republicans, to gravely menace one 
of the most important principles in- 
volved in our dual form of government. 
Whether that man has grown strong in 
his leadership because of the trend of 
the times to destroy the Constitution, 
is a subject for serious thought. I am 
sure that he has not grown so powerful 
as a leader because of the fact that he is 
a Socialist or possibly a Communist. 
Other reasons must be found. For the 
last 10 or 12 years we have heard 
protests of alarm from various State 
and national bar associations that our 
Constitution and constitutional rights 
were in grave danger. We have heard 
daily protests from the great editor. of 
this country and from numerous stu- 
dents of constitutional government that 
unless defenders of the Constitution were 
on diligent guard, the subject of voting 
qualifications may become totally irrele- 
vant and that elections themselves may 
be altogether suspended. 

Some years ago when the President of 
the United States proposed the reorgani- 
zation of the Supreme Court, commonly 
called at the time by its opponents the 
“packing of the Supreme Court,” in order 
to change the viewpoint of the Court on 
the constitutionality of certain so-called 
New Deal measures, there arose in this 
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country a tremendous protest based 
chiefly on the ground that such action 
would mean the subordination of the 
Constitution to the temporary clamor of 
the multitudes, rather than to stand by 
the old safeguards and guaranties af- 
forded by our fundamental law. The 
solid judgment and the matured wisdom 
of the years behind us finally prevailed 
and a precedent was not established for 
increasing the Court from time to time 
so that the Constitution would be con- 
strued to correspend with the wishes of 
the President and of a majority of the 
Members of Congress. 

We are now confronted with another 
serious effort to destroy the Constitution 
and to establish the precedent of Con- 
gress changing State constitutions when 
the election laws, including the qualifi- 
cations of voters, do not please large 
groups of voters who either have con- 
trary political interests or social-reform 
ideals which may be served by disre- 
gard by Congress of the Constitution of 
the United States. One step in disre- 
garding the Constitution leads to an- 
other; one success in breaking down the 
constitutional rights of the States leads 
to the destruction by successive steps of 
our dual.form of government. There is 
no more important principle of govern- 
ment than the rights of the separate 
States to control their elections by their 
own constitution: and laws. 

For some years there has been a trend 
toward centralized Federal Government. 
The pending bill proposes the most dan- 
gerous step in that direction that has 
been covered by any bill introduced in 
Congress for many years. If enacted it 
will set a precedent for the establishment 
of a centralized Federal control of all 
elections. It is so flagrantly in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States 
that it may be followed as a precedent, 
illegal thaugh it may be, for the appoint- 
ment of election officials, including con- 
trol of all the machinery of the elections, 
thereby converting local elections into 
Federal elections. The bill applies only 
to the qualifications of voters for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. As the bill is confined to changing 
qualifications for voters for the executive 
and legislative officials, the next dreamer 
of stronger centralized government will 
propose that the Federal Government 
pay all expenses of the election on the 
theory that the Government would be 
in better position to dominate and con- 
trol the conduct of the election. 

The passage of the bill may necessi- 
tate the eight Southern States who re- 


quire the payment of poll tax, and pos-- 


sibly other States, to separate the Fed- 
eral and State elections. If that should 
be done, there would be two lists of 
voters for these separate elections. 
State officials would make up the list of 
qualified voters under the State laws. 
Who will make up the list under the Fed- 
eral law for fixing separate and distinct 
qualifications for voters? Who will fur- 
nish the equipment and supplies for the 
Federal elections? No effort has ever 
been made until very recently to pass 
legislation which would encourage, if it 
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does not make obligatory, the holding of 
separate State and Federal elections. 
Unless there is a very grave need for 
such legislation, it should not be under- 
taken at this time. 

During the pendency of the measure 
recently before us to provide means for 
our armed forces to vote in the general 
election, long consideration was given in 
the Senate to the subject of States’ rights 
involved in that legislation. I speak now 
of the soldiers’ vote bill. - The committee 
bill, it will be recalled, contained pro- 
visions which undertook to fix the quali- 
fications of voters, although in conflict 
with provisions in numerous State con- 
stitutions. Notwithstanding the senti- 
ment involved in that measure and the 
desire of every Member of the Senate to 
provide legal facilities for the soldiers to 
cast their ballots, there were many Sena- 
tors who were unwilling to disregard 
their duty as they understood it to up- 
hold and protect the Constitution even 
where the appeal to forget it was so 
strong. The debate proceeded for a 
number of days and revolved chiefly 


around the subject of States’ rights to fix 


the qualifications of voters. Practically 
one-half of the Senators, including 
numerous Republicans as well as Demo- 
erats, voted for the protection of the 
rights of the States as contained in the 
Constitution. I feel sure that all the 
Senators who voted against the Lucas- 
Green bill on the ground that it infringed 
on States’ rights, will vote against the 
passage of thir anti-poll-tax bill, not- 
withstanding the pressure of political in- 
fluences which are appealing to them, 
without regard to the constitutional 
questions involved, to vote to abolish the 
poll tax. 

The elimination of the requirement for 
the payment of poll taxes would not, as 


some persons seem to think, materially - 


increase the number of Negroes voting 
in the poll-tax States. In the so-called 
poll-tax States, the payment of poll tax 
is only one of the required qualifications 
for registering as a voter. 


CLOTURE 


Mr. President, I wish to make a few 
remarks about cloture, and then I shall 
be through. 

Freedom of open, unhampered debate 
in this body has been the bulwark of pro- 
tection for minorities against oppressive 
legislation since the establishment of 
parliamentary government in America. 
It is an essential part of the foundation 
upon which our Government has grown 
in physical, moral, and spiritual re- 
sources and power. 

The rule under which debate can be 
closed under the cloture rule, and the 
oppressive hand of two-thirds of the 
Senators used to gag the minority and 
prevent further resistance of a protest- 
ing minority, was never intended to be 
applied except in cases of dire emergency 
which involved imminent danger to the 
welfare and security of the Nation. The 
miserable pretense contained in the 
pending bill, whether viewed as a social 
or economic reform, or as a device to 
weaken the pillars of constitutional gov- 
ernment, should not be permitted to 
establish a precedent for shaking down 
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the walls of our Constitution. When 
will the next storm of prejudice or pas- 
sion or misguided philanthropy attempt 
to weaken or destroy or punish other 
groups or sections or races or those of 
minority religious faiths? 

All the Members of this great body 
came here with full knowledge of the 
150-year-old tradition of unlimited de- 
bate. That rule has protected the 
rights of minorities until the evils of 
hatred and hot passions have subsided; 
it has prevented the passage of bad leg- 
islation; it has aided in preserving the 
safeguards provided by the Constitution 
for the protection of the rights of great 
segments of our people. It has provided 
time for research and investigation; it 
has preserved the status quo until light 
could displace darkness: Surely the re- 
quirement of the collection of a measly 
poll tax—in my State, $1.50 per year to 
provide additional educational funds— 
does not in good faith and good con- 
science justify the proposed departure 
during our national peril from the long 
prevailing sound rule that has so con- 
sistently governed the business of the 
Senate all of its days, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Before voting to use the 
cloture rule I beg Senators to foresee 
that such action provides a precedent 
that will rise to plague us in the turbu- 
lent days ahead. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken George O'Mahoney 
Austin Gerry Overton 
Bailey Gillette Radcliffe 
Ball Guffey Reed 
Bankhead Gurney Reynolds 
Barkley Hatch Robertson 
Bilbo Hawkes Russell 
Brewster Hayden Shipstead 
Brooks th 
Buck Jackson Stewart 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Butler La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Langer Tunnell 
Capper McCarran Tydings 
Caraway McClellan Vandenberg 
Chavez McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Mo McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Maloney Walsh, N. J 
Cordon Maybank Weeks 
Danaher Mead Wheeler 
Davis Millikin Wherry 
Downey Moore White 
Eastland Murdock Wilson 
Ellender Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorun. is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this 
bill does not in terms provide for the re- 
peal of a constitutional provision, but 
that is precisely what it would do. In 
part it provides for the repeal of two 
constitutional provisions. It is quite an 
unusual bill in that it undertakes to re- 
peal the Constitution of the United 
States. That is so clear, and it has been 
so ably stated by the Senator from Texas 
Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
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North Carolina [Mr. Barry], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and 
other Senators that it is not necessary 
to go into the constitutional questions 
which have already been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

I merely wish to state the particular 
provision of the Constitution which the 
so-called Marcantonio bill seeks to re- 
peal. It seeks to repeal the second sec- 
tion of article I of the Constitution, 
which is as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications required for electors of the 
Eei, numerous branch of the State legis- 
a s 


That provision is perfectly plain. It 
was adopted about 150 years ago by the 
Constitutional Convention, and it has 
been in effect ever since. It has never 
been questioned until comparatively re- 
cently. Not until very recently has any- 
one ever sought to repeal that provision 
by a simple act of Congress; and yet that 
is what it is proposed to do at this time. 

I invited the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Map! to be present during my re- 
marks, because I intended to reply to 
some of the statements which he made 
yesterday. He does not seem to be pres- 
ent, but I have no doubt he will come into 
the Chamber in a few minutes. At least 
I hope he will be present, because I wish 
to ask him a question or two. 

Among other things, hé said that the 
reason for undertaking to repeal a con- 
stitutional provision by an act of Con- 
gress was that certain trends indicated 
that we were getting away from the old 
landmarks, and that while in former 
years it might have been necessary to 
repeal the constitutional provision itself, 
yet we must remember the trends which 
are now under way. 

Mr. President, that position concern- 
ing trends is a peculiar one for the Sena- 
tor from New York to take, because the 
provision to which I have referred was 
repeated in the Constitution 126 years 
after it was first adopted. It was 
repeated in the seventeenth amendment. 
By the seventeenth amendment the Con- 
gress of the United States undertook to 
have Senators elected by the people in- 
stead of by the State legislatures, and 
after that was done the people of the 
United States adopted the constitutional 
amendment which contains the very 
same words which are contained in sec- 
tion 2 of article 1 of the original Consti- 
tution, namely— 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 


So what the Senator from New York 
and MARCANTONIO are undertaking to do 
is to repeal a provision placed in the 
original Constitution and reiterated 126 
years later. I digress long enough to say 
that I believe they are the only ones who 
are really undertaking to bring about 
what the bill seeks to accomplish, I do 
not believe I see any of the other advo- 
cates of the measure in the Chamber. 
There has been very little interest dis- 
played in the measure. Very little atten- 
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tion has been paid to it. However, I 
repeat that the bill would not only repeal 
a provision of the Constitution which 
was adopted in 1789, but its sponsors 
undertake to repeal another provision of 
the Constitution appearing in the same 
words as the first and which was 
adopted in 1913. In other words, in 1913 
the people of the country ratified certain 
language appearing in section 2 of arti- 
cle 1 of the Constitution 126 years after 
it had been first adopted. 

We have been going along ever since, 
and the general idea of our Government 
has been that if it was desired to repeal a 
constitutional provision the proper pro- 
cedure was to submit a constitutional 
amendment to repeal the provision, just 
as was done in the case of the prohibition 
law. A prohibition amendment was 
adopted many years ago, and recently it 
was repealed. If it is now desired to re- 
peal these two provisions of the Consti- 
tution, considering that the dates of their 
adoption were separated by approximate- 
ly 126 years, it seems to me that, instead 
of this proposal being in the form of a 
bill merely, to be acted upon by Con- 
gress, to repeal those two provisions, it 
should be in the form of a constitutional 
amendment. In that event the situation 
would be entirely different. But I ask 
Senators to 1lemember that what we are 
called upon to do is to pass a bill repeal- 
ing two provisions of our National Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Map! to be present, be- 
cause I had expected to refer to several 
statements which he made on the floor. 
Iam sorry he is not here. I have had the 
clerk telephone him and tell him that I 
was about to refer to the speech he made 
yesterday, and ask him to be present. I 


hope the clerk will telephone him again 


and ask him to come into the Chamber. 
I read from the speech which he made on 
yesterday, and which appears on page 
4259 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

President Roosevelt, in his press conference 
on February 13, 1942, denounced the levying 
of poll taxes as a practice which has prevented 
many poor people from voting. He said that 
all his life he had been opposed to such levies. 
No one would question the integrity of the 
statement or the fidelity to the American 
Constitution of the President. 


Of course, no one does question it. 
The President gave that as his opinion. 
On yesterday, as I recall, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] stated that 
his opinion was that if the matter were 
presented to a vote of the people of his 
State he would vote for repeal. I am not 
so sure but that I should do so myself. 
I am rather inclined to think that it 
might be well for States to repeal their 
poll-tax laws, and if the question should 
arise in my State, I should certainly give 
it my best attention. As I now look at 
the matter, I am very favorably inclined 
toward the repeal of the poll-tax statute. 
However, it rust be done in a constitu- 
tional way, not in an unconstitutional 
way, and not by disregarding the Consti- 
tution and everything else that we in this 
country hold dear. Let us take proper 
measures to repeal constitutional provi- 
sions by constitutional action, and not 


by legislative action such as is proposed 
by this bill. 

I read a further statement of the Sen- 
ator from New York, which appears on 
page 4342 of the daily .CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Mr. Mean. However, the President and the 
present Supreme Court are unanimous in 
their effors to eliminate the poll tax. 


Allow me to read that again. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator 
speak of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it again: 

Mr. Meran. However, the President and the 
present Supreme Court are unanimous in 
their efforts to eliminate the poll tax. 


Mr. President, that is the most remark- 
able statement I have ever heard in this 
Chamber. I have been a Member of this 
body for approximately 28 years, and I 
have never heard such a statement fall 
from the lips of any other Senator. I 
cannot imagine how anyone could speak 
for the Supreme Court in the way that 
the Senator from New York has spoken 
for it. 

At this point Mr. MeKxrLAR yielded 
to Mr. BaRRKLE to present a cloture mo- 
tion. By request of Mr. BARKLEY, the de- 
bate and proceedings which ensued were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the conclusion of Mr. MCKELLAR’S 
speech. ] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire again to 
read a statement made by the Senator 
from New York {Mr. Merapi appearing 
on page 4342 of the daily RECORD of yes- 
terday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator 
frum New York pretend to speak for the 
Supreme Court? . 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. By what authority 
did he speak for the Supreme Court? 
He has not come into the Chamber, and 
I should like to know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. It 
is the strangest statement I ever read in 
the Recorp, so strange that I am calling 
the attention of the Senate to it again. 
I read from the RECORD: 

Mr. Metan. However, the President and the 
presert Supreme Court are unanimous in 
their efforts to eliminate the poll tax. 


If that be so, why in the world, in- 
stead of introducing and trying to pass 
a bill here, does not someone merely take 
a case to the Court and have the Supreme 
Court, that is so unanimously and so 
extremely anxious to dispose of the mat- 


ter, settle it by judicial decree, without 


coming before the Congress for any leg- 
islation? If the statement be correct 
it seems to me that it would not be at 
all necessary for Congress to act. I want 
to defend the Supreme Court. I think 
the Senator from New York has done the 
Supreme Court a great injustice. I do 
not know all the members of the Court; 
I think I have met them all; I do not 
know them all intimately, but I cannot 
see how anyone, even though he may 
not like the Supreme Court, could ever 
make a statement such as this. 

I am glad to see the Senator from New 
York is now present. I just read to the 
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Senate a statement from his speech of 
yesterday. I will read it again: 

Mr. Mean. However, the President and the 
present Supreme Court are unanimous in 
their efforts to eliminate the poll tax. 


To my mind that is the most remark- 
able statement I ever heard uttered in 
the Senate. I simply cannot under- 
stand how the Senator from New York 
can speak for the entire Supreme Court 
and about their unanimity. Senators, 
that Court has to determine under their 
oaths of office the question of the validity 
of any act that may be brought before 
them, and, if the pending bill should be 
passed and should be brought before the 
Supreme Court, if the Senator from New 
York is correct in his statement, what 
would be the effect upon that lawsuit? 
It has been a long time since I have tried 
law cases before courts, but I remember 
enough about law cases to know that 
that would be a very serious charge 
against a court that had to pass upon a 
law enacted by the Congress and might 
invalidate the whole proceeding. I am 
sure my good friend from New York was 
just letting his excitement run away with 
him. He could not have meant that the 
Supreme Court was making a fight like 
the organization known as the Commit- 
tee to Abolish the Poll Tax, with head- 
quarters at 127 B Street NE. The Su- 
preme Court meets in that vicinity, but I 
am sure the Supreme Court has not 
joined that committee in trying to elimi- 
nate the poll tax as the statement might 
seem to indicate. Iam utterly astounded 
at the statement, and I hope the Senator 
will withdraw the statement in the in- 
terest of law and order. That sort of a 
statement merely shows where we are 
coming to even by considering this kind 
of legislation, a bill to repeal two consti- 
tutional provisions at one and the same 
time. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
colleague from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I do not believe that any 
Senator here, including my distinguished 
colleague from Tennessee, heard me say 
what is credited to me in the Recorp. I 
am placed in a difficult and very em- 
barrassing position because we have the 
most efficient staff of reporters I have 
ever come in contact with. Perhaps I 
should have remained in my office and 
corrected my speech, but I did not say 
that “the President and the present Su- 
preme Court are unanimous in their 
efforts to eliminate the poll tax.” I did 
say that the President spoke out openly 
and vigorously against the poll tax. I 
did say that the trend of opinion ema- 
nating from the Court indicated that the 
Court favored a liberalization of the suf- 
frage. I had in mind the primary case 
which was recently tried by the Supreme 
Court. I had in mind other cases that 
are quoted in the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee. But, of course, I 
presume there are times when everyone 
makes mistakes. This is àa mistake. I 
not only did not say that, but I certainly 
would not say that the Supreme Court is 
unanimous on anything which they have 
not yet been called upon to decide. 
That statement is a little bit beneath the 
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judgment of a man of ordinary intellect, 
and I reach up in my ego to assume that 
I have ordinary intellect. = 

If the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee is building his argument around 
that statement, he has a good statement 
around which to build it, but he has a 
bad argument, because that is not my 
statement, and I will see to it that it is 
corrected for the permanent RECORD to 
read that the President has vigorously 
spoken out against the poll tax, and that 
the Supreme Court has been very liberal 
in its recent decisions, leading me to be- 
lieve that it would be at least proper for 
us to refer the bill to them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator repudiates the state- 
ment which appears in the Recorp, but 
I do not know but that the last state- 
ment is nearly as bad. In other words, 
the Senator talks a little later about 
trends, trends in the courts and trends 
in the Congress, to disregard the Con- 
stitution. I am afraid the Senator’s ex- 
planation is not much better than the 
original statement. 

Mr. MEAD. Of course, if I am wrong 
ir holding that there is a possibility of 
it, being held constitutional, then there 
are with me 286 Members of the House, 
a majority of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and a majority of the Senator’s 
colleagues on the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee; so I am in good company. If 
we had a final vote on the passing of 
the bill, the Senator would be in the 
minority. [Manifestations of applause 
in the galleries.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
the invocation of the rules of the Sen- 
ate. Many of these propagandists are 
not content with assaulting us with their 
telegrams and letters and plucking our 
coats, but they rise in the gallery and 
seek to influence the Senate by loud 
and boisterous demonstrations, I hope 
the Chair will order the attendants in 
the galleries to eject them, not simply to 
caution them, because cautions do not 
do any good. I shall not insist on that 
at this time, but if it is repeated, I shall 
insist on the Presiding Officer ordering 
those who violate the rules to be ex- 
cluded from the galleries. They are 
supposed to come here and have some 
respect for the Senate, and they are sup- 
posed to observe the rules, and the fact 
that some Senators want to tear up the 
Constitution gives no right to anyone 
in the galleries to tear up our rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair admonishes the occupants of the 
galleries to refrain from any demonstra- 
tion or applause. They are here as 
guests of the Senate, and as such they 
will be required to observe the rules of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, Just a moment, and 
Ishall yield. Iam rather sorry the Sen- 
ator from Texas made the suggestion, 
because Iam about to read some names, 
and I dare say a number of those whose 
names I shall read are in the galleries, 
and so long as they are there, I shall 
not object to a mere matter of a little 
applause for the Senator from New 
York, who is making a valiant but ap- 
parently a one-man fight for this com- 
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mittee in the gallery. I do not know 
but that they should applaud him. I 
think so. I have no objection at all to 
their applauding him. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, since I 
have returned to my seat, several Mem- 
bers of the Senate who sat here all dur- 
ing the debate yesterday told me. that 
while they heard my entire speech, they 
did not hear me make the statement to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
thought I heard it just as it is written by 
the reporters. That was the way I un- 
derstood it then, and that is why I 
marked it in the Recorp. I looked for 
it in the Recorp this morning, to see if 
it was as I had heard it yesterday, and 
I found that it was as I heard it. But 
the Senator says that was not his state- 
ment, and I take the Senator’s word for 
it. 

Mr.MEAD. Iam sure that if the Sen- 
ator had heard it yesterday, he would 
have brought it to my attention, because 
he brought so many things to my atten- 
tion that I am sure he would not have 
omitted that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The Senator made 
so many errors that it took a very active 
man to follow him in his errors, and I 
might have overlooked that one. 

Mr. President, I come to another re- 
markable statement by my distinguished 
friend from New York, which I shall read. 
He said: 

I referred to trends a little while ago, and 
1 said that ever since the American Republic 
paved the way for democracy to live and 
flourish all over the world, because we made 
good with this experiment in government 
here in America, the trend has been to be 
more liberal, to extend the franchise, to excite 
the interest of all the people in the affairs of 
the Nation. The Congress recognized its au- 
thority regarding the qualifications of elec- 
tors for Federal officers when it recently 
enacted, in September 1942, the bill which 
gave to men in the service the right to vote. 


I now wish tp say a word or two about 
trends, and I want to ask the Senator 
from New York a question, if he will bear 
with me for a moment. 

Speaking of trends, the idea of re- 
pealing two constitutional provisions by 
“trends” is a kind of legislation I cannot 
understand. Several years ago the pro- 
hibition amendment was adopted by the 
people of this country, and put into the 
Constitution of the United States. Then 
there was a strong trend against the pro- 
hibition law, but no one introduced a 
bill to repeal the prohibition amendment 
by an act of Congress. An amendment 
to the Constitution was proposed to re- 
peal it, in the good old constitutional 
way, and it was repealed. 

There are now many people in this 
country who say that there is a great 
trend to restore prohibition. If some 
prohibitionist on this floor were to offer 
a bill to repeal the present prohibition 
repeal amendment, would the Senator 
vote for that because there was a trend 
for it? He would not vote to restore the 
prohibition amendment because of a 
trend, I am sure. We cannot follow 
trends. We have a written Constitution, 
which has been in effect since 1789, and 
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the Constitution does not provide for a 
repeal by Congress on the basis of trends, 
It provides that a constitutional provi- 
sion may be repealed in a certain way, 
by a joint resolution in the Congress of 
the United States, and resulting ap- 
proval by three-fourths of the States, 
Of course, that is the constitutional way, 
and it is a perfectly simple way. We re- 
pealed the prohibition amendment in 
that way, and surely, if we could repeal 
that, we could repeal section 2 of article I 
of the Constitution, if the people were in 
favor of its repeal. But the Senator will 
find, before his political career shall have 
ended—and I hope it may last a long 
time—that trends do not amount to 
much, and the loud-mouthed advocates 
of doing a thing illegally, disregarding 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which we are all sworn to uphold and de- 
fend and protect against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, should not lead 
any of us to desert the old landmarks. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the official 
reporter who took down the debate yes- 
terday was good enough to come to my 
desk with his notes, and he explained to 
me—and these are his words—that if you 
change “Supreme Court” to “speaker” 
you will have the correct statement which 
I made on the floor, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

However, the President— 


Meaning the President of the United 
States— 


“and the present speaker— 


Meaning the junior Senator from New 
York— 


are unanimous in their efforts to eliminate 
the poll tax. 


So if the Senator will substitute the 
word “speaker” for “Supreme Court,” and 
take the word of the official reporter, it 
will, I think, prevent or make unneces- 
sary continued discussio 

Mr. McKELLAR. I not discuss it 
longer, but I should like, with the per- 
mission of the Senate, to ask unanimous 
consent to ask the reporter, he being 
present, whether his notes show the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
or do they show the Supreme Court? 

Mr. MEAD. “The speaker” he tells me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reporter’s notes 
show “the speaker“? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; and the reporter was 
good enough to bring them here, and he 
is here for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, there is 
only one other difficulty that separates 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee and myself, and that is that 
there is a difference in our interpretation 
of the meaning of the word “trend.” Of 
course, I am intelligent enough to know 
the necessary steps laid down by the Con- 
stitution whereby we amend the Con- 
stitution. When I talked about trends I 
referred to trends that create public 
opinion, trends that have an effect upon 
the Members of the Senate. If there is 
a strong trend in the State of Tennessee, 
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we will say, for national prohibition, we 
might ultimately find the Senator from 
Tennessee voting for prohibition, either 
a prohibition amendment or a prohibi- 
tion law. And so the word “trend” can 
be used as one wishes; but the Senator 
cannot impute a meaning which is en- 
tirely different from the meaning I had 
in mind. 

And I will say today that there is a 
trend in Tennessee, and if the people of 
Tennessee, all the people of Tennessee, 
the poor people and the rich people of 
Tennessee, are allowed to vote, they will 
do what ‘they did on three other occa- 
sions, they will vote to give the people of 
Tennessee a free election in which all 
the people will be entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to go to the polls and decide who 
will be their Senator or their Represent- 
ative in the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
statement shows how utterly without 
knowledge the Senator from New York 
is as to trends in Tennessee. If he is as 
badly informed respecting trends n New 
York and trends in other States as he is 
respecting trends in Tennessee, he does 
not know anything about the situation 
at all. I wish to say to him that no 
State in the Union has freer elections 
than has Tennessee, or more honest 
elections, or elections which follow more 
closely in every way the provision of the 
Constitution which says that individuals 
shall vote who have the qualifications of 
electors for the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. 

Mr, President, I wish to say another 
thing to the Senator from New York. 
He does not know it perhaps, but the 
Negroes in Tennessee vote when they 
want to and whenever they conform to 
the Constitution and laws of Tennessee 
and the United States. 

Mr. MEAD. But Tennessee has a poll 
tax; does it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is a poll tax 
for some individuals; yes. The legisla- 
ture has recently determined, as it could, 
that all soldiers, for instance, between 
the ages of 21 and 50, colored soldiers as 
well as white soldiers, can vote without 
paying the poll tax and without legisla- 
tion. I am not discussing the question 
of colored people voting or not voting. 
Iam discussing the question of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and our 
obligation to abide by that Constitution. 
We have no right to repeal its provisions 
by ourselves alone. 

Mr. President, I want to come to an- 
other feature. In last Sunday’s New 
York Times there was published on the 
editorial page a letter from Jennings 
Perry, to whom the Senator from New 
York referred in such glowing terms yes- 
terday as a leader of the South who was 
opposed to this bill. He is the editor of 
the Nashville Tennesseean. The letter 
appears under the title “Poll Tax Is Op- 
posed,” with the subtitle “Those Who 
Favor Retention Held Unrepresentative 
of South.” 

Mr. President, I shall read a part of 
the letter, but ask unanimous consent 
that the entire letter may be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The letter is ad- 
dressed To the editor of the New York 
Times.” It is from Mr. Jennings Perry, 
editor of the Nashville Tennesseean. 
Perhaps I had better tell the Senate who 
Mr. Jennings Perry is. I have the infor- 
mation before me in a letter. I read 
from the letterhead: 


National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax, 127 B Street SE., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Lincoln 4820-1. Jennings Perry, 
chairman; Dr, Will Alexander, vice chairman; 
Virginia Foster Durr, vice chairman; Cather- 
ine Shryver, executive secretary. 

Sponsors— 


And I shall read a very distinguished 
list of sponsors— 


Eleanor Roosevelt, Mrs. Sherwood Ander- 
son, Hon. Joseph Clark Baldwin, Harry C. 
Bates, Hon. George Bender, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Barry Bingham, Norma E. Boyd, 
Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, Rabbi Barnett Brick- 
ner, Hon. Arthur Capper, Rufus Clement, 
William F. Cochran, Dale DeWitt, Thomas H. 
Eliot, Judge Henry Ellenbogen, Julius Em- 
spak, Marshall Field, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Hon. Joseph Gava- 
gan, Rey. Francis J. Gilligan, Dr. Frank P 
Graham, William Green, Knute Hill, Rt. Rev. 
Henry W. Hobson, Mordecai Johnson, Paul 
Kellogg, Attorney General Robert W. Kenney, 
Bishop Paul Kern, Julius G. Luhrsen, Most 
Rev. Robert Lucey, Dorothy S. McAllister, 
Bishop McConnell, Hon. Vito Marcantonio, 
George Meany, Rev. A. J. Murphy, Philip 
Murray, Hon. James O'Connor, Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward L. Parsons, James Patton, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Emil Rieve, Reid Robinson, Father 
John A. Ryan, Lt. Comdr. Charles Seely (re- 
tired), Bishop D. H. Sims, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Euclid Louis Taylor, Rev. John B. 
Thompson, R. J. Thomas, Dr. C. H. Tobias, 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, William Allen White, A. F. Whitney, 
J. Finley Wilson. 

The letter reads as follows: 

Dear Sm; Here is some background mate- 
rial on the big fight coming up this week— 
May 9—in the Senate when Senator McCar- 
RAN moves to consider the anti-poll-tax bill, 
H. R. 7. 

We know the opponents of the bill will 
try to confuse the issues. For this reason our 
aim has been to hammer away ahead of time 
at the true issues so that the filibuster will 
not sidetrack the people. 


By the way, Mr. President, I do not 
know that anyone is trying to conduct a 
filibuster. If any Member of the Senate 
is trying to conduct a filibuster, I should 
like to know who it is. I know the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean] was 
not trying to conduct a filibuster yester- 
day, because he did not talk long enough. 
No other Senator has spoken on that 
side of the question; but some speeches 
have been made, and we are to have 
cloture, and we are to vote on it right 
away. 

I read further from the letter: 

We hold that this is a question of the Fed- 
eral right of citizens to vote for their repre- 
sentatives in Government, and in the Senate, 
a question of majority rule, since a majority 
of the Senators will vote for H. R. 7 if per- 
mitted to. 

Thank you for your attention to a matter 
which has become enormously more impor- 
tant in its setting of a world war for democ- 
racy. 

* Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, KATHERINE SHRYVER. 
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Mr. President, now I wish to read from 
the article or letter by Mr. Jennings 
Perry. He is the editor of a newspaper, 
and he has written a communication to 
the New York Times. It was published 
in last Sunday’s New York Times. It 
reads as follows: i 

Allow me to protest the injustice done the 
South in C. P. Trussell’s report from Wash- 
ington on the poll-tax issue in the Times of 
April 16. The injustice is quite too common- 
place in the press generally and results from 
the readiness of correspondents—and of edi- 
torial writers—to accept the voices of some 
southern Congressmen, particularly Sena- 
tors, as the voice of the South. 


Mr. President, Members of the House 
of Representatives and Members of the 
Senate from the South may be regularly 
elected, but according to Mr. Jennings 
Perry they have no right to represent 
the South or to express the South’s opin- 
ion. That can be done only by Mr. Jen- 
nings Perry, no doubt. 

Listen to this: 

The point is pertinent to the poll-tax is- 
sue, and should be considered here, that none 
of these gentlemen ever in his life faced a 
free electorate and that all of them are in 
Congress by the votes of only a minor frac- 
tion of the people they are supposed to repre- 
sent. 


Of course, it would be useless to reply 
to that statement, because those of us 
in the South who have had such a hard 
time to be elected know that the state- 
ment is wholly inaccurate. Mr. Jennings 
Perry would know it, too, if he were to 
offer himself as a candidate for either a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives or Member of the Senate from 
Tennessee. I dare him to do it. If he 
does, he will find out that he does not 
represent the majority opinion of the 
people of Tennessee, or of any district 
therein. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. In order that the coun- 
try may know just how thoroughly rep- 
resentative the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] is of the people 
of Tennessee, from which the writer of 
the letter hails—and let me say that, of 
course, I know the Senator from Tennes- 
see is too modest to do it unless I ask him 
to do it—I wish to ask the Senator to 
state how many votes he received in his 
last election, and how thorough his elec- 
tion was on the part of all the people of 
Tennessee, including the Negroes? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think I received a majority of the votes 
cast by every class of people in my State, 
but I am frank to tell the Senator I do 
not remember the figures. 

Mr. BILBO. Did the Senator carry all 
the counties and districts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I did, al- 
though I am not sure. Perhaps my col- 
league can furnish that information. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s majority was tremendously 
overwhelming. My recollection is that 
it was 10 or 15 to 1. I do not think any 
county in Tennessee voted against him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure no 
county voted against me, and my recol- 
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lection is that no district did. But it has 
been 4 years ago, and I am not very clear 
about the exact figures. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, it is my 
recollection that the senior Senator from 
Tennessee did not lose a district in his 
State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have seen that 
statement made in various newspapers; 
but I myself am not quite sure about it, 
so I hesitate to say. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
letter: 

I note that Mr. Trussell is at some pains to 
credit the expressions he reports to “south- 
ern groups” and to “southern Senators.” 
But I note also that he slips easily, as seems 
to have become customary, into the next 
error of quoting “the southerners them- 
selves” and of allowing their expressions to 
paint, without condition, “the mood of the 
South.” 

PROPOSED BY CALIFORNIAN 

May I recall that the first anti-poll-tax 
legislation, from which the present bill di- 
rectly derives, was introduced in the House 
by the late Lee Geyer, of California, at the 
solicitation of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, and that the second anti- 
poll-tax bill was introduced and ardently 
fought for by Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, of 
Florida. 

May I point out also that this initiative 
was taken in behalf of millions of southern- 
ers, white and black, who no longer have a 
part in the affairs of their States and Nation, 
and hence cannot make known their desires 
or will in the legislative halls, And since the 
politically voiceless in the South far outnum- 
ber those in the South who still manage to 
exercise the suffrage, it is unfair to them 
and to fact—to assume that what a handful 
of Senators and some others who have no 
commission from the masses of the people 
choose to declare reflects “the mood of the 
South” toward the poll tax, or any other polit- 
ical issue. 

In the only Southern State in which the 
disfranchised have been able to find a voice— 
Tennessee— 


This poor man did not know that North 
Carolina and Kentucky have no poll-tax 
law at all, and that the poll-tax law in 
Tennessee is largely a figment of the im- 
agination. It has been so modified that 
it really does not any longer seriously 
apply. 

I continue to read from the letter— 
repeal of the poll tax by overwhelming vote 
in the legislature has been compelled, and 
the fact that the State supreme court, by 
a 8 to 2 ruling—described in the stinging 
dissent of Associate Justice Neil as “unknown 
in the history of English or American juris- 
prudence’—has held that the legislature 
could not repeal it own poll-tax act— 


That is another case in which an at- 
tempt was made to repeal the Constitu- 
tion by an act of the legislature— 
does not mean that the will of the people 
still is not hard against the abomination, 
or that the common people of Tennessee are 
not looking with hope to the Congress for 
the restoration of their undoubted right to 
an unfettered suffrage. 


Unfettered suffrage, to this man, would 
mean to find enough people to vote for 
him or for his employer, Mr. Silliman 
Evans, for some office down there that 
they are both anxious to get. 

I read further from the letter: 


Mr. Trussell states that “stanchest sup- 
porters of the anti-poll-tax legislation con- 
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cede that this levy is not necessarily a con- 
trolling factor in decisions made at polling 
places whether a Negro shall or shall not 
cast a ballot. 


They cast a ballot in my city of Mem- 
phis. They cast a ballot all over the 
State. They are put on exactly the same 
terms as white voters in my State; and 
anyone but an ignoramus would know it. 


The poll tax is the actual instrument of 
disfranchisement of millions of citizens in 
these Southern States, and this disfranchise- 
ment has left starveling electorates in which 
the decisions actually are made by still smaller 
groups of voters organized by the machines 
of political bosses or built up by the Senators 
themselves. 3 


I have previously asked unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed in 
the RECORD. t 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PoLL Tax Is OPPoseED—THOSE WHo Favor RE- 
TENTION HELD UNREPRESENTATIVE OF SOUTH 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Allow me to protest the injustice done the 
South in C. P. Trussell's report from Wash- 
ington on the poll-tax issue in the Times of 
April 16. The injustice is quite too com- 
monplace in the press generally and results 
from the readiness of correspondents—and 
of editorial writers—to accept the voices of 
some southern Congressmen, particularly 
Senators, as the voice of the South. 

The point is pertinent to the poll-tax issue, 
and should be considered here, that none of 
these gentlemen ever in his life faced a free 
electorate and that all of them are in Con- 
gress by the votes of only a minor fraction 
of the people they are supposed to represent. 

I note that Mr. Trussell is at some pains 
to credit the expressions he reports to south- 
ern groups and to southern Senators. But I 
note also that he slips easily, as seems to 
have become customary, into the next error of 
quoting the southerners themselves and of 
allowing their expressions to paint, without 
condition, the mood of the South. 


PROPOSED BY CALIFORNIAN 


May I recall that the first anti-poll-tax 
legislation, from which the present bill di- 
rectly derives, was introduced in the House 
by the late Lee Guyer, of California, at the 
solicitation of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, and that the second anti- 
poll-tax bill was introduced and ardently 
fought for by Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, of 
Florida. i 

May I point out also that this initiative 
was taken in behalf of millions of southern- 
ers, white and black, who no longer have & 
part in the affairs of their States and Na- 
tion, and hence cannot make known their 
desires or will in the legislative halls, And 
since the politically voiceless in the South 
far outnumber those in the South who still 
manage to exercise the suffrage, it is unfair 
to them—and to fact—to assume that what 
a handful of Senators and some others who 
have no commission from the masses of the 
people choose to declare refiects “the mood 
of the South” toward the poll tax, or any 
other political issue. 

In the only Southern State in which the 
disfranchised have been able to find a voice— 
Tennessee—repeal of the poll tax by over- 
whelming vote in the legislature has been 
compelled, and the fact that the State su- 
preme court, by a 3-to-2 ruling—described 
in the stinging dissent of Associate Jus- 
tice Neil as “unknown in the history of 
English or American jurisprudence’—has 
held that the legislature could not repeal 
its own poll-tax act does not mean that the 
will of the people still is not hard against 
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the abomination, or that the common peo- 
ple of Tennessee are not looking with hope 
to the Congress for the restoration of their 
undoubted right to an unfettered suffrage, 


DETERMINING FACTOR 


Mr. Trussell states that “stanchest sup- 
porters of the anti-poll-tax legislation con- 
cede that this levy is not necessarily a con- 
trolling factor in decisions made at polling 
places whether a Negro shall or shall not 
cast a ballot.” You hear this exculpation 
of the vote tax so often from the supporters 
of the poll tax that you become sick of it. The 
poll tax is the actual instrument of dis- 
franchisement of millions of citizens in these 
Southern States, and this disfranchisement 
has left starveling electorates in which the 
decisions actually are made by still smaller 
groups of voters organized by the machines 
of political bosses or built up by the Senators 
themselves. 

This newspaper made, 2 years ago, a com- 
parison of the votes in Presidential elections 
in Tennessee and Kentucky over a period of 
years. These States have equal populations, 
closely akin in every way. In the past 70 
years both States have voted Democratic in 
all Presidential elections save two. 

But Kentucky has no poll tax. The effect 
of the incidence of the poll tax in Tennessee 
in 1890 is vividly shown in this survey. As 
one of the stanchest supporters of anti-poll- 
tax legislation, this newspaper certainly does 
not concede that “this levy is not necessarily 
u controlling factor in decisions made at 
polling places.” It is without question the 
determining factor in the whole political life 
of the South. 

CONTROL OF ELECTORATES 

Again I could ask that it be remembered 
that the southern Senators who will filibuster 
against Federal legislation that would enable 
the masses of the South to vote for President 
and Vice President and for Representatives 
in the National Legislature are fighting 
neither for States’ rights nor for white su- 
premacy but for their own special privilege 
of running before drastically restricted elec- 
torates they know how to control. 

Nor is it that they necessarily are afraid 
of the votes of those now advocating repeal 
of the poll tax; but rather that they are afraid 
of democracy, afraid of their fate at the hands 
of the whole people, who should have back 
of their scepter of sovereignty—which of a 
right is without question theirs—the ballot. 

And once more, for the sake of reportorial 
accuracy, may I caution against easy accept- 
ance of the views of a few magnolia-scented 
Senators as the view of the South. The South 
will be able to make known its view only 
when it shall have regained its voice at the 
polls. 

JENNINGS PERRY, 
Editor, the Nashville Tennesseean. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 4, 1944. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Two years ago this 
newspaper was in bankruptcy. The 
Government owned its stock and bonds. 
The Government sold it; and it is my 
understanding that by arrangement the 
Government furnished the money for 
Silliman Evans, who had been an em- 
ployee of the Government, to buy the 
newspaper. He bought it and has op- 
erated it ever since. It is not a Demo- 
cratic newspaper. It is not a Repub- 
lican newspaper, I will say to my Repub- 
lican friends. It is a Communist news- 
paper, edited by a Communist. Mr. 
Evans could not possibly edit any news- 
paper. He is not qualified to edit a 
newspaper, and he has employed a Com- 
munist to edit the newspaper. That 
Communist editor feels that he is doing 
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his full job when he abuses certain men 
in Tennessee who hold office and certain 
others who do not hold office. It is a 
Communist newspaper. 

That fact was never more clearly dem- 
onstrated than on the 13th of last month, 
when the Democrats of Tennessee called 
a meeting at night. All Democrats were 
invited to attend a dinner to raise funds 
to help elect the Democratic ticket, They 
charged $25 a plate. Neither Mr. Silli- 
man Evans, the owner of the newspaper, 
who boasts that he is one of the richest 
men in the country, nor his editor was 
present. For a little while, until the law 
was changed, Mr. Evans was so-called 
editor of a newspaper in Chicago, at 
$60,000 a year, so it was reported. I 
refer to the newspaper belonging to 
Marshall Field. But when the law was 
changed and Mr. Marshall Field could 
not use that $60,000 as a credit on his 
income tax, Evans was discharged, and 
he has gone back to Nashville to abuse 
Mr. Crump and me. He abuses us all 
the time, This Communist editor does 
the same thing at his behest. 


That is what we Democrats have to 


contend with in Tennessee. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Map! is help- 
ing these two Communists. Perhaps it 


would be going a long way to say that 
Mr. Silliman Evans is a Communist. I 
do not know that he belongs to any 
party. However, I know that he is not 
a Democrat, because he abused this 
Democratic meeting. He did not attend 
it and did not buy a ticket to it. Neither 
did Mr. Jennings Perry. That certainly 
shows that, at any rate, they are not 
working Democrats. Is a man a Demo- 
crat because he owns what he calls a 
Democratic newspaper—a prosperous 
Democratic newspaper—and yet is not 
willing to contribute $25 to the party, 
especially when he receives a $5 dinner 
in exchange for it? The truth of the 
matter is that Mr. Evans and this Com- 
munist editor do not represent the South. 
Mr. Evans is not a Democrat at all. 

The people of middle Tennessee have 
only one morning newspaper. In that 
section of the State two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the people are Democrats, and 
the only morning newspaper they have 
is this Communist newspaper belonging 
to Evans and edited by the Communist 
Jennings Perry. 

By the way, Mr. Jennings Perry is a 
Tennessean. He came from Scotts 
Hill, in Henderson County. How in the 
name of God a man from Tennessee, liv- 
ing down there among the free institu- 
tions of our State, and having been 
reared in such surroundings, can become 
a Communist and associate with the 
people whom I have described, is more 
than I can understand. I should like 
to read what he says. Before I do so, 
let me say that Mr. Jennings Perry does 
not represent public opinion in the 
South. He states, in an article: 

Again I could ask that it be remembered 
that the southern Senators who will fili- 
buster against Federal legislation that would 
enable the masses of the South to vote for 
President and Vice President and for Rep- 


resentatives in the National Legislature are. 


fighting neither for State’s rights nor for 
white supremacy, but for their own Special 
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privilege of running before drastically re- 
stricted electorates they know how to con- 
trol. 


This statement is without foundation 
in fact. I wish to be very considerate of 
a man from my own State, even if he is a 
Communist. I have nothing against 
Communists, except that I do not agree 
with them. I am a Democrat, and they 
are Communists. This man is a Com- 
munist, and I do not agree with him. 

As to this particular amendment, the 
question of State’s rights and white su- 
premacy does not arise. The only ques- 
tion is, Shall we defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, as the Constitu- 
tion requires us to do? I maintain that 
it is our duty to defend it wholly. Ona 
subject of this kind we cannot hold a 
referendum. We cannot refer this ques- 
tion to the Supreme Court. We cannot 
refer it to the President, except by 
passing a bill. We cannot refer this 
question to the gentleman to whom the 
Senator from New York yesterday asked 
us to refer it. We cannot refer a ques- 
3 of conscience to other men to de- 
cide. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 


‘the Senator yield? - 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If we could, would 
we not be cowards and knaves to do so? 
It is our duty, our function, and our re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is 
exactly correct. We are the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people; and we should 
be rank cowards to submit to someone 
else the question as to what constitutes 
upholding and defending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. We cannot 
even depend upon advice from newspaper 
editors. Suppose I were to say, “I will 
follow a Communist editor in my State 
on questions of conscience.” Would 
anyone have any respect for me? He 
himself would have no respect for me. 
He may have none anyway. I do not 
know him. But surely he would have no 
respect for me if I were to turn my con- 
science over to him. Ido not intend to 
do so. This is a question for each Sena- 
tor to decide for himself. I believe that 
I would be violating my oath of office if 
I were to vote for this Communist bill, 
brought forth by a Communist and 
a by the House exactly as he wrote 

Yesterday I called attention to the fact 
that the bill was passed by the House 
word for word, line for line, with the 
dotting of 's“ and the crossing of “t's” 
all the way through just as Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO had written it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I do not believe that my 
distinguished colleague wishes to refer 
to everyone who supports the bill as 
being a Communist. I have before me a 
list of the Tennessee delegation, and also 
the roll call in the House of Representa- 
tives. There were present nine Members 
from Tennessee. Five of them voted 
against the bill, and four of them voted 
for it, so we have almost an even break. 
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The Senator would not infer that the 
Members of the Tennessee delegation who 
voted for the bill are Communists, would 
he? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall not make any 
statement about it. 

Mr. MEAD. What is the Senator’s 
opinion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New York a question, 
inasmuch as he has asked me about 
Tennessee. This bill was introduced, 
fathered, and put forth by the Com- 
munists as a body. The author of the 
bill puts himself down as a labor man, 
I wish to say now that if ever there was 
a man in this body who has voted con- 
sistently for every possible labor measure, 
Iam he. Senators may verify my state- 
ment by examining the Recorp. From 
my early childhood I made my way by 
working hard on the farm, I have every 
sympathy with the man who makes his 
living by the sweat of his brow. I have 
tried in every possible way to uphold and 
defend labor in every one of its activities, 
when it was humanly possible for me to 
do so. However, when labor organiza- 
tions undertake to repeal constitutional 
provisions of our Constitution by a legis- 
lative act, I have to part company with 
them; I cannot go along with them. I 
would violate my oath of office if I should 
do so. I should like to go along with the 
laboring people all along the line, but I 
am a free man. I feel that it is my duty 
to be free and untrammeled in this body, 
and cast my vote only for what I believe 
to be right. I have done so for a long 
time, and I shall continue to do so in the 
future, notwithstanding what any groups, 
such as I shall name in a few minutes, 
have to say about it. 

I will say to my friend from New York 
that perhaps I did him an injustice yes- 
terday when I asked him why he, as a 
Democrat, was sponsoring with such 
strenuous activity a bill which had been 
introduced by a representative of another 
party, namely, the Labor Party. How- 
ever, today I have been informed—I do 
not know whether my information is 
correct, and I will ask my friend to cor- 
rect me if I have been misinformed— 
that the Senator not only received the 
nomination of the Democrats in New 
York, but the nomination of the Labor 
Party of New York as well. Will the 
Senator explain whether I have been cor- 
rectly informed? 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I should 
like very much to answer the Senator’s 
question. However, I should like to ob- 
tain the Senator's judgment on the Ten- 
nessee Members of the other House who 
voted for the bill. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that the President of the United 
States, a former Governor of New York, 
Herbert Lehman, and the senior Senator 
from the State of New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], all received the endorsement of the 
Labor Party, and the junior Senator from 
New York was very happy to be included 
in that very select group. 

Mr.McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. If the Senator wishes, I 
have the names of some of the persons 
who are on the National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax. I am sending for 
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a list of the remainder, and I hope to 
have it in a few minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I shall submit a list 
of names, and I shall be glad to accept 
the Senator’s list when it arrives. I hope 
the Senator’s list will be longer than 
mine. 

Mr. President, I again quote from Mr, 
Jennings Perry: 

Nor is it that they are necessarily afraid 
of the votes of those now advocating repeal 
of the poll tax, but rather that they are afraid 
of democracy, afraid of their fate at the 
hands of the whole people, who should have 
backed their scepter of sovereignty—which of 
a right is without question theirs—the ballot. 


That statement is also without founda- 
tion in fact. It is true that Mr. Perry 
is entirely correct in saying that the bal- 
lot in the hands of the people is the most 
important single part of our constitu- 
tional and representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

The ballot, under the law, whereby all 
questions can be passed upon by the duly 
and honestly qualified voters, is an in- 
calculable power for right in the hands of 
the people. Our Government has been 
in existence approximately 155 years. It 
was the beginning of constitutional gov- 
ernment in the world, and look at what 
it has done, first, for our own people, and 
then for the remainder of the world. For 
our own people we have established the 
greatest and best government that was 
ever established among men—constitu- 
tional government. It gives greater free- 
dom, it has brought about greater educa- 
tion, greater knowledge, greater desire 
for knowledge, and greater information 
on every subject in the world than can 
be found perhaps in all other nations 
combined. It has established the rule of 
the people against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. It has established also the 
rule of the people against isms, against 
cranks, against idiosyncrasies, against 
folly, and against dishonesty and corrup- 
tion. It established the fact that men 
and women are able to govern themselves 
by the ballot under the guidance of law 
and order, and the Constitution. 

Our Constitution has been copied by all 
the forward-looking nations of the world. 
Tuey have not always retained their con- 
stitutions, but wherever they have re- 
tained them they have risen to higher and 
better things. , 

We have established the greatest pros- 
pcrity that was ever known among men. 
Any man or woman who works in this 
country today receives the highest wage 
anyone has ever received in the history 
of time. Yet workers are complaining 
about our constitutional Government, 
and wish to substitute for it the rule of 
cliques, isms, cranks, and what not. 

We have established religious freedom 
in the highest and best sense. We have 
established the greatest leadership ever 
known among men. We have estab- 
lished racial freedom in the highest and 
best sense. That does not mean that all 
men and women in this country shall be 
equal with all other men and women. 

Did it ever occur to Senators that God 
Almighty made the men and women in 
this world? He did not make them all 
the same. He did not make them all 
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equal. We cannot overrule God Al- 
mighty. We have never been able to do 
so. Men have tried to do so throughout 
the centuries, but have not accom- 
plished it. We cannot violate the 
decrees of God Almighty Himself. We 
must look at things, not as we would 
have them, but as they actually are, and 
we must legislate on that theory. 

We have a wonderful government, and 
it will become greater, stronger, and 
better all the time if idealists, cranks, 
and men and women without knowledge 
of what they are undertaking to do will 
leave it alone. 

Of course, the Constitution is subject 
to change, and the Constitution points 
out exactly how it can be changed. The 
Constitution provides that when condi- 
tions arise calling for a change it can 
be changed by an amendment if the peo- 
ple desire to change it. It does not pro- 
vide that it can be changed by an act of 
Congress. 

If it is desired to take all power out 
of the hands of the States and put it 
wholly in the hands of the Central Gov- 
ernment, it can be done under a consti- 
tutional measure. It cannot be done 
under an act of Congress, That fact 
should be apparent to anyone. It is sur- 
prising how many Americans, with all 
the facilities of education at their com- 
mand, cannot understand such a simple 
fact, namely, that we cannot repeal a 
constitutional provision by an act of 
Congress. 

Again I quote from Mr. Perry: 

And once more, for the sake of reportorial 
accuracy, may I caution against easy ac- 
ceptance of the views of a few magnolia- 
scented Senators as the view of the South. 


I do not know who the “magnolia- 
scented” Senators are or what that 
means. I am sorry the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Alabama 
are not present because there are more 
magnolias along the coasts of their States 
than anywhere else. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana can enlighten me. 

Mr. ELLENDER, The magnolia grows 
profusely in Louisiana; it is our State 
flower. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there anything 
dishonorable about magnolia perfume? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should say not. I 
do not know of any blossom that has a 
sweeter perfume. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I continue to read 
from the same writer: 

The South will be able to make known its 
view only when it shall have regained its 
voice at the polls. 


That means that whenever Mr. Perry 
can run for office in Tennessee and ob- 
tain it. I think it will be a long, long 
time before he reaches that goal. 

Mr. Perry speaks of southern Senators 
as “magnolia-scented.” As the Senator 
from Louisiana says, magnolia blossoms 
are very sweetly scented. I do not know 
what Mr. Perry means by the expression. 
Of course, he means something bad, but 
he has not stated in saying that we 
are magnolia-scented“ Senators. Of 
course, it is a silly and ridiculous state- 
ment. I imagine it is in keeping with 
communism to use that kind of expres- 
sion. 
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I wish to say, however, that this man 
Perry, as I have said before, is one of my 
most unrelenting foes. He has written 
more defamatory articles about me than 
probably any other man in Tennessee, 

I want again to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that recently he 
wrote the editorial on the soldier’s vot- 
ing law, and sent it to every Senator. 
That was the bill that I followed my dis- 
tinguished friend from Arkansas and my 
distinguished friend from Mississippi in 
submitting to the Senate, and it finally 
passed. He wrote 2 perfectly outrageous 
editorial about it. 

The owner of the newspaper was not 
the author of the editorial, for the 
owner of the paper could not have writ- 
ten it. I will say this much for Mr. 
Perry, that his boss, Mr. Evans, did not 
have sense enough to write an editorial 
of that kind but he did have the effron- 
tery to attach his card to a copy of the 
editorial and send it to me. I answered 
him by telegram. Mr. Evans never pub- 
lished the telegram. I dare him to do 
so; and I dare the other man to do so. 

Certainly neither democracy nor the 
southern people are represented by Mr. 
Jennings Perry or the newspaper of 
which he is at present editor, the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, owned by one Silliman 


Evans from Texas. 


Mr. Perry is a Tennessean as I said 
before. If I ever saw him I do not recall 
it. I imagine he thinks he is a great 
thinker and writer but he is not a Demo- 
crat. He is a Communist, but certainly 
he is not a Democrat, and the newspaper 

_for which he writes is a Communist 
newspaper. I again refer to it, and I am 
going to appeal to the Democrats of Ten- 
nessee to establish another Democratic 
newspaper in middle Tennessee, in that 
great section of sterling Democrats, that 
great section that produced such Demo- 
crats as Andrew Jackson, James K. 
Polk, Felix Grundy, and hundreds of 
others. I want to appeal to them to es- 
tablish a Democratic newspaper, and not 
be dishonored by a communistic paper 
such as is being published there now. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the last 
thing to which I desire to call attention. 

As we all know the principal lobby for 
the Marcantonio poll-tax repeal bill is 
the National Committee to Abolish the 
Poll Tax, an organization begun, as I 
am informed, by the late Representative 
Geyer, of California, who is supposed to 
have introduced the first anti-poll-tax 
bill in the House at the request of the 
Southern Human Welfare Conference, 
which was held some years back. The 
chairman of the National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax in the United States 
is the same Jennings Perry of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean. 

Not long ago one of the evening news- 
papers of New York carried a story that 
Senator Meap, floor manager of the Mar- 
cantonio bill, was called on by a delega- 
tion representing the New York State 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax, to 
press for the enactment of the repeal 
bill. These delegates, all New Yorkers, 
are evidently a unit of the organization 
headed by Mr. Perry. That bill is not a 
Democratic measure; it has never been 
recommended by the Democratic Party. 
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The Senator from New York stated 
that it is favored by the President of the 
United States. If ever the President of 
the United States sent a message asking 
Congress to enact the poll-tax bill I do 
not recall it. Will the Senator from 
New York tell me when such a message 
came to the Congress? 

Mr. MEAD. If I may reply, I said that 
the President of the United States favors 
the elimination of the poll tax. I quoted 
a number of others from the RECORD. 
I have the Recorp and I will read it to 
my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee if he desires. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But there was sent 
here no message asking the Congress to 
repeal the poll tax by an act of Congress, 

Mr. MEAD. I do not believe anybody 
has so contended. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will ask the Sena- 
tor has the President ever said to anyone, 
to the Senator from New York, or anyone 
else, that he favored the pending bill? 

Mr. MEAD. He certainly has not 
said so to me; but there is a statement 
in the record before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee made by some one of the wit- 
nesses to the effect that the President of 
the United States favored the elimina- 
tion of the poll tax. There were other 
statements that went on to show that 
the Governors of States favored the re- 
peal of the poll tax. I thought I could 
properly quote from the statements of 
outstanding Americans I found in the 
record who favor the repeal of the poll 
tax. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am nearly 
through, I will give the Senator in a 
few moments the names of the ladies 
and gentlemen who, according to the 
newspapers—I am merely using the 
newspapers as my authority; and, if I 
am wrong, I want to be corrected for I 
would not want to do the Senator any 
injustice—have been so active in the 
anti-poll-tax committee in New York. 
I shall read the names of those who 
have been in Washington for some time 
making very vigorous efforts to push 
this bill along to a victorious conclusion. 

Mr. MEAD. There is nothing unusual 
in that. It will be remembered that a 
few years ago there were delegations 
before Congress pushing the T. V. A. 
very vigorously. That is a right every 
American enjoys. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Again the Senator 
is wrong when he talks about the T. V. A. 
Instead of a committee being here to 
build dams on the Tennessee River Mr. 
Lilienthal and Dr. Morgan were both 
here lobbying against the building of 
dams, on the ground that the Govern- 
ment was not going to be put in compe- 
tition with the private power companies, 
The dams in Tennessee were built by the 
efforts of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees and the Congress and not by the 
lobbyists who were here working against 
them. 

I proceed. Representative Geyer is 
supposed to have introduced the first 
anti-poll-tax bill in the House at the re- 
quest of the-Southern Human Welfare 
Conference. The National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax, which coordinates 
the lobby of the C. I. O. to other labor, 
church, and Negro groups, according to 
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Perry, is the spokesman for the South. 
Now Senators will find who is speaking 
for the South, when Perry speaks for the 
South, as he did last Sunday. 

Recently the Senator from New York, 
floor manager for the Marcantonio bill, 
was called upon by a delegation, so a 
New York newspaper states, representing 
the New York State Committee to Abol- 
ish the Poll Tax, to press for enactment 
of the repeal bill. I wonder if this dele- 
gation, all New Yorkers, were representa- 
tives of a unit of the organization headed 
by Mr. Perry. I suppose so, because his 
name is at the head of the organization. 
He is chairman of the national organi- 
zation, as well as of other organizations 
along that line. 

Mr. MEAD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. From what is the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am reading from 
my speech. 

Mr. MEAD, It is the Senator's own 
speech? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, I ask southern 
Senators whether these folks are speak- 
ing for them. I wish now to give the 
names. They are as follows: 


Larry Washington, Eighth Avenue, 
New York City, for the Joint Board of 
Fur Dressers and Dyers. 

Lola Valder, Eighth Avenue, New York 
City, for the C. I. O. Electrical Workers 
Union, No. 450, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Donald W. Struckler, Hollidave- 
nue Congregational Church, New York 
City, chairman of the Committee for 
Social Action, New York City. 

Seymour Slavin, Brooklyn, for the 
Marine and Shipbuilders Local No. 13, 
East New York, 

Minnie Mintz, Brooklyn, for the S. C. 
M. W. A., New York district. 

Mrs. J. C. Guggenheimer, East Nine- 
teenth Street, New York City, for the 
International Labor Defense. ‘ 

Joseph R. Brodsky, general counsel, 
International Workers Order. 

Mrs. Laine Friedman, Peoples Com- 
mittee, Coronada (N. Y.) Branch, and 
North Shore Interracial Interfaith Con- 
ference. 

John Ray, secretary-treasurer, Chefs 
and Cooks Local No. 89, New York City. 

Dora Shaw, for Local No. 65, Whole- 
sale and Warehouse Workers, C. I. O., 
New York City. 

Maude Jett, National Negro Congress, 
Lenox Avenue, New York City. 

Bert Jemnett,-for Laundry Workers 
Joining Board, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Irving Gilman, vice president, News- 
paper Guild of New York, C. I. O. 

Rev. Richard Worford, for the United 
Christian Council for Democracy. 

E. Pauline Myers, assistant administra- 
tor, Federal Council of Negro Churches 
in America. 

Mr. President, Mr. Perry is speaking 
for this committee and those associated 
with it. He is not speaking for Ten- 
nessee. These are his associates. 

Mr. McCLELLAN- Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Are there any lead- 
ers from the South in that group? ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. None that I know of. 
The only one who claims to be a leader— 
and I have understood the reason for his 
being a leader—is this man Jennings 
Perry. He was put in as chairman, and 
there is some question about his chair- 
manship. I think someone else claims 
the real chairmanship. He was merely 
put in as chairman so they could say to 
the Congress, especially to the Senate, 
because the matter is now before the 
Senate, that this was a leader of white 
democracy in the South, this Communist, 
this man who is false to everything to 
which decent men subscribe, this man 
who is false to his State, who is false to 
his section, who is false to democracy, 
who is not a Democrat, and never has 
been a Democrat. They are using him 
to give the impression elsewhere that the 
South is really for the pending bill. The 
South is not for the bill. Neither Mr. 
Perry nor Mr. Evans, one the alleged 
owner and the other the alleged editor of 
the Tennesseean, is a representative of 
the South. a 

They do not represent what we in 
Tennessee believe in. They do not rep- 
resent the Democratic Party. They do 
not represent Tennessee. They are not 
afflliated at the present time with the 
Democratic Party. They are fighting 
the Democratic Party in their paper. 
They denounced the Jefferson Day din- 
ner, held in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Tennessee. They are 
exceedingly critical of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mir. President, the principal speech at 
the Jefferson Day dinner, heretofore 
spoken of, was made by the distinguished 
Postmaster General, General Walker, of 
New York. He made one of the finest 
speeches I have listened to for a long 
time. He is a grand man, an upstand- 
ing Democrat, an upstanding American, 
who is fulfilling his duties in the highest 
and best way. He is running the largest 


government business organization in all 


the world. He gets appropriations from 
the United States Government; and, in- 
cidentally, he is not above coming to the 
Congress to get them. He gets a billion 
dollars a year in appropriations with 
which to operate the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and in some ways he is the strang- 
est man I ever knew. General Walker 
has no compunctions about obtaining re- 
ceipts, and his receipts amount to 
$2,000,000 more than his appropriations. 
Every single dollar of money he receives, 
amounting to over a billion dollars a 
year, he pays into the Treasury of the 
United States. Did.I say every dollar? 
I am mistaken; when one buys a 1-cent 
postage stamp from any postal official 
and pays the 1 cent, that 1 cent goes 
into the Treasury of the United States 
for general purposes. I take off my hat 
to a man like General Walker, an hon- 
est man, a man who believes in the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the country, 
and stands up for them, and is not 
ashamed to do it. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee a few moments 
ago discussed the forces and the influ- 
ences, the pressure groups, and particu- 
larly the Communist Party and the 
C. I. O., which are pushing this measure. 
I wish to read to the Senator from the 
Communist Party platform of 1928. This 
platform was readopted at each of their 
subsequent conventions. I wish to read 
it to show what, in addition to the poll 
tax, was the reason for the assault on 
the Constitution of the United States 
which this fight is. The platform first 
advocates the abolition of the right to 
private ownership of property in the 
United States, the destruction of free 
speech, freedom of the press, and the 
establishment of a dictatorship in this 
country. It advocates repeal of the poll 
tax. Then I will read another section, 
and all this is in issue in connection with 
the present controversy. I read demand 
No. 4: 

Abolition of laws forbidding intermarriage 
of persons of different races. 


There is another reason why these rad- 
ical, communistic organizations desire 
the destruction of the American Consti- 
tution. They realize that so long as a 
State is in possession of all its powers 
which were reserved to it when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, there can never 
be a socialistic or communistic society 
in America. The Communist Party 
changed its name in January of this 
year. Ihave in my hand, and should like 
to call it to the attention of Senators, a 
secret manual which this party has pre- 
pared for use in the year 1944, to show 
how it is acting, and how it is urging the 
passage of the pending measure, not 
simply for the purpose of doing away 
with the poll tax, but to destroy the Con- 
stitution and to destroy the ownership 
of property, and the rights which belong 
to freemen in the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Including the free- 
dom of the press. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; and freedom of 
speech, and the right to own property. 
If they can destroy the Constitution 
there is not an insurance policy which is 
safe in this country. 

I read from page 8 of the secret man- 
ual: 

The e in name, however, does not 
denote a change in the Marxist character of 
the Communist organization in America. As 
& Marxist political organization, representing 
the most advanced working-class forces 
within the country, bound up with the rich 
historical working class and generally demo- 
cratic traditions of our own country, with 
the traditions of the international working 
class, the Communist organization will con- 
tinue to exist, develop, and grow to achieve 
an increasingly honored place in American 
life, The Communist organization remains 
the only political organization representing 
and leading the struggle for socialism, and 
through the leadership of which the people 
will realize the aim of socialism. The Com- 
munist movement in the United States will 
continue to devote its energies especially to 
the strengthening of working-class unity and 
farmer-labor unity, raising labor’s political 
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and organizational consciousness and its re- 
sponsibilities to the interests of the Nation 
and our people as a whole. As such an or- 
ganization, the Communist movement is in- 
dispensable to America. 


In other words, Mr. President, first, 
the Communist Party was dissolved, but 
I am told that its essential philosophy 
remains, and that it will still wage inter- 
nal war on America to set up a commu- 
nistic state. 

Then, further, as to the aims of this 
group, anti-poll-tax legislation is listed 
among a number of aims, accomplish- 
ment of which would destroy this coun- 
try and which would enslave the Ameri- 
can people. How do they say they are 
going to bring that about? I read from 
page 18 of the manual: 

For instance, a war-activities committee, 
an antidiscrimination committee, a legisla- 
tive and political-action committee. 


Mr. McKELLAR, It is here in the 
Senate gallery. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; it is here in 
the Senate gallery. I do not know 
whether Sidney Hillman is here. But 
let us consider the aims of the C. I. O. 
political-action committee. Here is the 
very resolution which authorized its for- 
mation by the C. I. O. executive council, 
and I am informed that 18 members of 
that council are Communists and agita- 
tors and leaders of the communistic 
movement in this country. Consider 
what it stands for, and then consider the 
list of secret Communist aims in the 
United States, and word for word and 
number for number they are identical. 
Here we have the C. I. O. political-action 
committee as the principal moving force 
behind the proposed legislation. It is 
carrying out the dictates of the Commu- 
nist Party; it is carrying them out under 
the leadership of a man who was born in 
Russia, whose name is an alias, a man 
going by the name of Hillman, which is 
a false name, who is attempting to de- 
stroy this country—to destroy our system 
of government—the right., the privileges, 
and the liberties which were built here 
by men who came from the English isles 
years ago. 

Mr. President, that is the moving 
force behind the proposed legislation. I 
think the Senate of the United States, in 
addition to putting its foot down now 
and stopping this Communist drive by 
the defeat of this measure, should go also 
into the question of the finances of the 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee. It is 
communistic. It is attempting to de- 
stroy our Government. We should by all 
means follow the slimy trail of that 
money to see for whom the committee is 
spending it and how it is spending it to 
destroy our country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what 
has been stated so clearly and so excel- 
lently by my friend the Senator from 
Mississippi constitutes in very large 
part the reason why I am opposed to the 
bill. The bill is nothing in the world but 
a Communist bill, gotten up by a Com- 
munist and supported by a Communist. 
I do not mean the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Meran]. I must say that I have 
known the Senator from New York for 
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many, Many years. He is a grand man 
and a fine character, and I simply hate 
to see him let the tail wag the dog. Ido 
not mean that in any improper sense, 
either, It is simply an expression which 
we use to describe a situation, and the 
situation which I wish to describe now is, 
and that is this: The Senator received 
the nomination of the great Democratic 
Party, one of the greatest parties that 
has ever been constituted among men, 
the greatest, according to my notion, and 
he was also nominated by an offshoot of 
the Communist Party, which is the so- 
called Labor Party, but it does not really 
represent honest-to-god labor. It rep- 
resents very largely the party which 
wants to use labor, or misuse labor. I 
hope the Senator’s experience with this 
bill will be of value to him. The bill is 
not going to be passed. A constitutional 
provision, or two constitutional provi- 
sions, cannot be repealed by an act of 
Congress, however plausibly such action 
may be argued. It is impossible to do 
that. Since it has been seen during the 
debate that the overwhelming thought 
respecting the bill is that it ought not to 
pass, I hope the Senator will act accord- 
ingly. The Senator has not had a single 
Senator join him in speaking for the bill. 
I wonder if I am correct in making that 
statement. I do not wish to make a 
statement which is not correct; but, as I 
recall there has been no other Senator 
except the Senator from New York who 
has stood up and spoken for the bill. 

Mr. MEAD. There are four on the 
side of the Senator from Tennessee and 
two on our side. So far we are only two 
behind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who was on the 
Senator's side? 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Nevada simply presented the bill. He 
did not argue in favor of it. 

Mr. MEAD. He made a very effec- 
tive appeal for it. 

Mr, McKELLAR. He may have ap- 
pealed for the bill, but he is going to vote 
against cloture. It does not seem to me 
that I have heard any argument for the 
bill or work done for the bill except on 
the part of the Senator from New York, 


I admire the Senator’s bravery in fight- 


ing alone for a measure which undoubt- 
edly he thinks is right. The Senator, 
though he is not a lawyer, thinks Con- 
gress can repeal a constitutional provi- 
sion. I believe the Senator said he is 
not a lawyer. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not blame the 
Senator at all for thinking that he can 
succeed in having Congress repeal a con- 
stitutional provision; but a constitution- 
al provision cannot be repealed by act 
of Congress. We cannot blame an in- 
dividual who is not a lawyer for tak- 
ing such a position. I think the Sena- 
tor is wrong in his position. Loving the 
Senator as I do, and we have been 
friends for twenty-odd years, I hope the 
Senator will give up what I believe to 
be an attempt, though a futile attempt, 
to destroy the Constitution of the United 
States, which has done labor more good 
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than any instrument ever created by 


man. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree entirely with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee in his references to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Yesterday the Senator from New York 
made the argument that the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary had studied 
the bill and had declared it constitu- 
tional. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MEAD. No, Mr. President; I said 
a majority of the committee assumed the 
bill was constitutional. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is right; the 
Senator said a majority of the committee 
assumed it was constitutional. But the 
facts are that a subcommittee really 
studied the bill and really went to its 
vitals, so I am informed, and a majority 
of that subcommittee held that the bill 
was in the face of the Constitution, and 
should not be enacted. I was informed 
to that effect yesterday by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AUSTIN]. 

Mr, President, inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has made statements 
about the communistic influences behind 
this measure, will the Senator not agree 
with me that the poll tax is not really 
the issue here, but that the vital issue 
is the attempt of these organizations to 
destroy the Constitution of the United 
States and the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to all the people of the 
United States by that instrument? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. The 
Constitution of the United States is the 
greatest enemy the Communists have. 
Can anyone wonder that the Communists 
want to destroy it? I do not wonder. 
They do not believe in the Constitution 
of the United States. They think it is 
outworn, that it is outdated, that it is not 
in their interest. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do not want 
it. They want to destroy it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Our system of gov- 
ernment makes it impossible to have a 
communistic government, so long as the 
rights of the States, as guaranteed in 
the Constitution, are not violated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The wish of the 
Communists is to destroy our Constitu- 
tion and destroy our system of govern- 
ment, so that they can create a Com- 
munist state in America. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is the issue 
behind the present controversy. 

Mr.McKELLAR. That is what worries 
me. Of course, there is no question that 
the bill will not be passed. It will be 
defeated, and it wil be a godsend to the 
people of this country to have it defeated. 
The only thing I am unhappy about is 
the part played by a man whom I es- 
teem, respect, admire, and like, as I do 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
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New York, who has made such.a manly, 
single-handed fight for the bill. I wish 
to say to the junior Senator from New 
York that if there is a Communist in his 
State who hereafter does not vote for 
him, regardless of anything else, he is an 
ingrate. The Senator has made a noble 
single-handed fight here. No one has 
fought for him. The whole Senate at 
heart is really opposed to him, if I am 
able to judge. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield to me, let me 
say that I agree with him in his state- 
ments about the Senator from New York. 
But does not the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee think the Sena- 
tor from New York has seen the light? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope so. I will 
tell the Senator what I am going to do in 
the future. I am going to use every 
good office and endeavor of which I am 
capable to get him to stay with the Demo- 
crats, and to leave the Communists out 
of the picture, when it comes to the at- 
tempts of the Communists or others to 
destroy the Constitution. However, 
much he may feel grateful to them, I 
hope he will not let them destroy the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have letters from 
the State of New York which show that 
the Communist organizations in various 
towns in that State are operating as 
pressure groups to have sent to Senators 
in Washington letters and telegrams in 
favor of the pending bill, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the next day or 
two, I am going to give those letters to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York, so that he can see what is 
behind this bill, and so that in the days 
which lie ahead he will join in the effort 
to protect and preserve the Constitu- 
tion which makes it possible for him 
so ably to represent his constituents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York, as we all know 
and have seen, has made a wonderful 
fight for the Communists, especially 
those of his State. I think there prob- 
ably are more there than anywhere else; 
at least, those in New York are louder in 
their protestations. There may not be 
more of them there; there may be more 
in other places—for instance, in Cali- 
fornia, or Illinois, or in Tennessee; but 
those in other States are not so vocifer- 
ous as are those in New York. Of course, 
the committees which have come to 
Washington, headed by the distin- 
guished Communist editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, have been very loud 
in their protestations. I think the Sen- 
ator from New York should be compli- 
mented for his zeal and his work in one 
of the worst causes I have ever known, 
I hope he will never work so hard in an- 
other bad cause. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
colleague from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. My colleague has been 
very gracious to me, although there was 
a little irony in his wit. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I intended 
it as an honest expression. I like the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as the Senator from Tennessee has 
wished that the entire Communist vote 
in New York State would be for me, I 
shall wish for him that, after we pass 
the bill, and give the right to vote to 
all the people of Tennessee, including 
those unable to pay poll taxes, the large 
percentage of the people who did not 
vote in Tennessee in 1940—when the 
President of the United States, the great- 
est living Democrat, was a candidate for 
reelection—will join in voting for my 
good friend the senior Senator from the 
State of Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say that they not only voted for 
President Roosevelt in 1940, but, confi- 
dentially, they are going to vote for him 
and elect him in 1944. So, regardless of 
what the percentage may be, they are 
going to vote for President Roosevelt and 
are going to elect him again, and he will 
carry the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

During the course of Mr. McKELLAR’S 
speech the following occured, which was 
ordered to be transposed to this point in 
the Récorp:] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wished to 
say that I desire to file a motion for 
the closing of debate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am delighted to 
yield. š 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the Senator 
does not want to close the debate im- 
mediately, does he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. -No; I cannot close 
it now. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes. I should 
not be particular about it if the debate 
were closed now. However, I should like 
to ask the Senator a question when he 
has finished. 7 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not object to being asked a question 
when I am discussing the matter in my 
own right. I think the question would 
be more appropriate at that time. 


Mr. President, under rule XII, I file - 


a motion for closing debate on House 
bill 7. Under the rule, 16 signatures of 
Senators are required. The motion con- 
tains the names of 29 Senators. 

I ask that my remarks and the filing 
of the motion be made to appear in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of the address 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done; but under 
rule XXII it is provided that the Pre- 
siding Officer shall at once state the 
motion to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Pre- 
siding Officer to state the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XXII, when a cloture motion is pre- 
sented it is the duty of the Presiding 
Officer to state it to the Senate. If there 
is no objection, in lieu of action by the 
Chair the clerk will.state the motion to 
ae Senate as a compliance with the 

es. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the bill 
(H. R. 7) making unlawful the requirement 
for the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers. 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Rosert M. La FOL- 
LETTE, Jr., James J. Davis, WILLIAM 
Lancer, A. H. VANDENBERG, SHERIDAN 
Downey, C., WAYLAND BROOKS, 
Homer FERGUSON, JOSEPH F. Gur- 
Fey, JAMES M. Meap, James E. 


Green, ELBERT D. THOMAS, JOSEPH 
H. BALL, HAROLD H. BURTON. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will yield fur- 
ther 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the information 
of the Senate I might observe, in order 
that the Senate may understand the pro- 
cedure and govern themselves accord- 
ingly, that under the rules the motion 
has to lie over until the second day on 
which the Senate is in session after the 
motion is made. On account of the ab- 
sence of a number of Senators on Sat- 
urday, I have been requested to move 
that the Senate recess from tomorrow 
until Monday, so that the Senate will not 
be in session on Saturday, and, therefore, 
under the rules the vote on the motion 
to close debate will come 1 hour from the 
meeting of the Senate on Monday, 
which will be 1 o’clock, at which time the 
Chair is required under the rule to call 
for a quorum, and then to have a vote 
taken on the motion without debate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for yielding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for filing the motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator 
will not conclude by any stretch of the 
imagination that I want to close the 
debate now while he is speaking. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I do not 
reach any such conclusion. 

After the conclusion of Mr. McKEL- 
LAR’S speech, 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate very briefly a list of fellow trav- 
elers—that is, fellow travelers if we 
will assume, as has been suggested on the 
floor of the Senate, that everyone who 
favors the pending bill, who works for 
the bill, and who supports the bill, is a 
Communist. 

Some Senators have taken the time in 
this debate to brand this bill as an all- 
out communistic effort, and to say that 
no one except Communists is interested 
in the measure, The way in which they 
use the term Communist would lead me 
to believe that they are not trying to have 
many votes cast in favor of the bill. 

So, Mr. President, I thought I would 
state for the Record that on May 24, 
1943, a vote on the bill was taken in the 
House of Representatives. In that vote, 
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268 Members of the House of Represent- 
atives were for the bill. They were not 
members of the Communist Party; they 
were Republicans and Democrats, and 
they included four of the nine Represen- 
tatives from Tennessee, two of the four 
being Republicans, and two being Demo- 
crats. Two hundred and sixty-eight 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives voted for the bill, and took the same 
position I am taking; and one of the 
Representatives from Tennessee made 
one of the best speeches which was made 
for the bill during that debate. 

The very next day, 265 Members of the 
House of Representatives again stood up 
and supported the bill. 

Mr. President, the National Commit- 
tee to Abolish the Poll Tax has on its 
roster the names of some persons who 
I believe are affiliated with the Repub- 
licean Party, and some who are affiliated 
with the Democratic Party. I note on 
the list, among others, the name of Hon. 
JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, a Representative 
in Congress from the State of New York. 
No one has ever accused him of being a 
Communist. I find also the name of 
Harry C. Bates, of the labor movement. 
Then there is Hon. GEORGE BENDER, a 
Member of Congress. I have never heard 
him branded as a Communist. 

There is also the name of Mrs. Louis 
D. Brandeis, the beloved wife of that 
eminent jurist who passed away only a 
few years ago. 

I notice also the name of a United 
States Senator. This is a very impor- 
tant announcement, Mr. President. Iam 
sure he would be surprised to know that 
he is listed the Communists. I 
am sorry that he is not present, because 
he is the only Senator on the list. The 
lovable ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, is one 
of the National Committee to Abolish the 
Poll Tax, which has just been so severely 
treated on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I read his name 
into the Rxconp a while ago. The Sen- 
ator is late. 

Mr. MEAD. I thought it would be well 
to emphasize it. 

Then there is Thomas H. Eliot, whose 
father’s name is linked with Harvard 
University. I presume probably the op- 
ponents of the bill would link that uni- 
versity with the Communist effort behind 
the bill. I do not know. 

Then there is Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, one of the great leaders of religious 
life in this country. 

Another name is that of Hon. Joseph 
Gavagan, a judge in the State of New 
York. 

Lest I be accused of sectional prefer- 
ence, let me read the name of Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina. 

As we go down the list, we see the 
names of Knute Hill, a former Member 
of Congress; Paul Kellogg; Robert W. 
Kenney, attorney general of the State of 
California; and Dorothy S. McAllister, 
heading the women’s division of the 
Democratic Party. She belongs to the 
party of Jefferson. We find also the 
name of Bishop McConnell, one of the 
leading churchmen of the Methodist 
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Church; Rev. A. J. Murphy; Rt. Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons, of the Catholic 
Church; and Rev. John A. Ryan, of the 
Catholic University. 

There are a number of other names, 
Mr. President, including that of Mrs. 
Sherwood Anderson, industrial secretary 
of the national board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. She 
lives in Virginia. She is very anxious 
that the poll tax be eliminated. 

I call the attention of the Senate again 
to the fact that 268 Members of the 
House voted for the bill. Some of the 
debate would lead us to believe that they 
are “fellow travelers.” They represent 
States all the way from Oregon to Texas, 
Tennessee, and Florida. All but a few 
States are represented. They believed in 
the justice of this bill. They assumed 
that it was constitutional, and they sent 
it to the Senate, where the Judiciary 
Committee, an agency of the Senate, 
composed of some of the best legal ex- 
perts, considered its constitutionality and 
reported it favorably. I know it_will be 
news to them to know that they reported 
a Communist bill, a bill which has been 
before us for years. 

Mr. President, the opponents of the 
bill are not fooling anyone. The tech- 
nique of associating the bill with the 
Communist Party will make no votes 
and few friends for the other side. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator 
from New York, the sole advocate of the 
bill present in the Chamber, is not fili- 
bustering against the bill. I do not be- 
lieve he is. I think he is trying, properly 
and courtecusly, to argue his case. The 
fact that he has-taken a considerable 
amount of time ought not to be consid- 
ered—and I do not want it to be con- 
8 aa a filibuster against his own 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean] intended to be offensive. At any 
rate, I decline to take offense. But when 
he spoke of the argument which had been 
produced to show that the bill is sup- 
ported by the Communist crowd, he pro- 
ceeded to say that that argument would 
not deceive anyone. I feel that I must 
say something, because I advanced the 
argument to begin with. I think I was 
the first to offer it in this debate. Of 
course, I take it that the Senator knows 
that I was not seeking to deceive anyone. 
I had not thought about deceiving any- 
one. I should be very reluctant to think 
that the Senator ian a I wished to de- 
ceive anyone. 

What I was doing was telling the truth 
as I saw it from the evidence. I read 
some of the evidence in my argument. 
What is it? The only political party in 
America which has placed this proposal 
in its platform is the Communist Party. 
I stated that, and that is a fact. That 
is one piece of evidence. 5 

Another piece of evidence of consider- 
able probative weight with me is the 
simple fact that Mr. Sidney Hillman is 
the head and front of the agitation 


e this country in behalf of the 
ill, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
object to government of the Communists, 
by the Communists, and for the Com- 
munists? i 

Mr. BAILEY. In this part of the 
worldIdo. I have very great sympathy 
for the Russian people. I have great 
admiration for them. If they like com- 
munism, I wish them Godspeed. I am 
supporting them as they defend their 
country against their enemies and ours. 
I would not say anything that could 
possibly offend them or discourage them 
under these circumstances. My heart is 
with them as they resist the Axis Powers. 
If I were as devout a man as I should 
like to be, my prayers would rise day and 
night in their behalf. That is the way 
I feel about it. 

I wished to array this little matter as 
a piece of evidence. It is not a question 
of deceit. I have never tried to deceive 
a jury in my life. I have arrayed evi- 
dence before juries to prove my case, if 
possible. I will array the evidence here, 
and every Senator is a judge. I think 
the thing required of me is that I shall 
truthfully state the evidence and my 
conclusions in all sincerity. 

If anyone doubts that Sidney Hillman 
is the head of the left wing of the Labor 
Party, I refer him to the junior Senator 
from New York. He knows all about 
him. If anyone doubts that the left wing 
of the amalgamated Labor Party is a 
communistic wing, made up of commu- 
nistic men and communistic associations, 
let him read the latest publication from 
the Dies committee—the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
tivities. I produce that document. It 
tells the personal story of each of those 
men. It tells the story of Sidney Hill- 
man. After reading that report I could 
not question that Sidney Hillman, the 
head of the Committee for Political Ac- 
tion of the C. I. O., who came from 
Russia, went back to Russia, armed with 
their money, during the stages of the 
Russian revolution when the late Lenin 
was in power, dealt with him, and then 
came back here. He went along with 
the Labor Party, as a Labor Party man, 
until he gained sufficient power to create 


a leftist party. Dean Alfange, who was - 


the candidate of the Labor Party for 
Governor of New York, found it neces- 
sary to denounce him in the New York 
newspapers in a paid advertisement, a 
copy of which I have on my desk. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to de- 
ceive anyone, but I am deeply concerned 
that no one in America shall be deceived 
by what is taking place. I have no doubt 
whatever that Sidney Hillman, the head 
of the C. I. O. committee for political ac- 
tion, and the head of the left wing of 
the amalgamated Labor Party, is pro- 
mulgating communism throughout this 
country, and is undertaking to do it in 
my part of the country through the 
Democratic Party through the process of 
infiltration. He is undertaking to cap- 
ture our party. I also think he is trying 
to capture the party throughout the 
country by generally supporting the 
Democratic Party. However, he is not 
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a Democrat, he never was a Democrat, 
and he never claimed to be a Democrat. 
He claims to be the leftist head of the 
amalgamated Labor Party of America. 
A list of his associates is printed in the 
latest publication of the Dies committee. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
New York may read the list if there is 
any doubt in his mind about who Sidney 
Hillman's associates may be. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
I have presented the evidence. I hope 
the American people will not be deceived 
by the dispositior of the Communist 
leaders to lie about their plans. They 
néver admit they are Communists. That 
is one of their processes. They always 
proceed by indirection. 

By way of conclusion, I will also say 
that I think the process to which I have 
referred is also the process of practically 
all the extraordinary organizations, 
The Senate does not know it. I do not 
think the American people know it. 

I went through the Ku Klux Klan 
fight in North Carolina. I fought them 
from the start in 1922, and I fought them 
until they were whipped. They fought 
me and I fought them. Finally it fell to 
me to defend one of their officers who 
had been charged with embezzlement. 
I made considerable study of the Ku Klux 
Klan and, among other things, I learned 
that its policy was one of deception. Its 
members had a way of saying that they 
were not members of the Ku Klux Klan. 
In order to protect themselves, if any 
member thought he was going to be 
asked if he was a member of the Klan 
he could hand in his resignation, and if 
he resigned with a proper symbol over 
his name it would be all well with him 
in the Klan. The rest of the members 
would understand, and he would still be 
a member. However, he would be al- 
lowed to say that he was not a member. 

No one will come right out in the open 
and say that he is a Communist. He 
has to be judged by what he is doing and 
by his associates. I may tell the Senate 
that the symbol of membership is in the 
following initials: I. T. S. U. B. “I here- 
by offer my resignation as a member of 
the Ku Klux Klan. I. T. S. U. B.“ — (In 
these sacred unfailing bonds.“ That is 
what the initials mean. 

Mr. President, what I have said may 
shed a flood of light on water that has 
gone down the millrace. That is all I 
have to say. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway] has 
the fioor. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mrs. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I did not imply that my 
distinguished colleague from North Car- 
olina had left the impression that there 
are any Communists in this body, or in 
any other body. However, if he had been 
here throughout the debate today he 
would agree with me that the fire camea 
little closer, and by reason of the fact 
that it was directed at certain individuals 
it was necessary for me—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wonder 
if I may ask the Senator if the fire got 
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close enough today to him to scorch his 
bonnet? 

Mr. MEAD. No, the fire did not get 
that close; but it did come close to many 
men who have supported the pending 
bill, and particularly men and women 
who are in the Association for the Repeal 
of the Poll Tax. I felt that I should 
come to their support because there are 
many of them whom I know to be out- 
standing in their professions and their 
vocations. In addition to the name of 
Jennings Perry, the editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, who has been discussed 
at great length, I read the names of Dr. 
Will Alexander, vice chairman of the or- 
ganization, a man who comes from North 
Carolina and who is now with the War 
Manpower Commission. There is also 
Virginia Foster Durr, vice chairman of 
the organization, a native of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and now residing in Virginia. 
I merely rose to make sure that the fire 
which came a little closer did not do an 
injustice to these persons, and in that 
statement I am sure that the Senator 
from North Carolina is in agreement. 

Mr. BAILEY. No one has said that 
every person who is in favor of the pro- 
posed legislation isa Communist. I made 
a proposal, and I remember the language 
of it. I said that I knew the forces of 
agitation which had come to my office, 
and I gave the names. Of course, I do 
not believe the Senator from New York is 
a Communist. I would not undertake to 
classify him. I think I would be going 
too far if I should undertake to do so. 
But I certainly would not say that I be- 
lieve he is a Communist. 

As to the nresident of our State uni- 
versity, I think he has pretty good stand- 
ing in the State of North Carolina as a 
gentleman, and as a former soldier in the 
First World War. He is very much of a 
scholar, and I think he has a good stand- 
in. in the Democratic Party as a Demo- 
crat of the liberal school. I would not 
suggest that he is a Communist. I do 
not believe he is. I would not undertake 
to classify him especially, and I do not 
think I have any business to do so. I 
merely say that to pick out a few indi- 
viduals and attempt to answer the argu- 
ment which has been made here by say- 
ing that they are not Communists does 
not reach the situation at all. I assert 
that there are just two sources here— 
one is the Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People, and the other 
is Sidney Hilman’s C. I. O. committee 
for poltical action. The Senators have 
the evidence; they can judge for them- 
selves. * 

Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, 
when we came to the United States Sen- 
ate each of us held up our hand and took 
an oath to defend and protect the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We did 
not hold up our hand and take an oath 
to support and defend any particular 
group, any particular religion, or any 
particular class or race, but to defend 
the Constitution of the United States as 
it is written. When reading the Con- 
stitution we find first the preamble, and 
then, as the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, the one dealing with the legislative 
department, 
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The legislative department of the Fed- 
eral Government is placed first as it is 
the most important. That is why it is 
dealt with first in the Constitution. The 
articles dealing with the executive de- 
partment and with the judicial depart- 
ment follow in their regular order. Of 
course, they are important; they are of 
tremendous importance. 

The cornerstone of our Government 
was laid carefully in article I, section 1, 
which provides: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


The Members of those two bodies con- 
stitute the personnel of the Congress— 
the legislative department. 

Then arose the question as to whose 
duty it should be to place Senators and 
Representatives in position to become 
the legislative department of the Nation. 
The second section of article I provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous -branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


If any citizen desires to know who are 
qualified to vote for Representatives and 
Senators in his State, all he has to do is 
to look at the constitution of his State 
and the statutes of his State, and he will 
find the answer. He will not find it any- 
where else. 

Mr. President, I am opposed now, and 
will be at all times, to any act which 
would infringe upon States’ rights by fix- 
ing qualifications not authorized by the 
Constitution. If there is a desire to 
know what valid legislation can be 
passed, all one has to do is to look at our 
charter of government, the Constitution, 
and if it is not provided in the charter, 
the Congress does not posses the power. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was created by the States. The States 
and the Colonies existed long before 
there was a United States. What is 
provided in the Constitution is purely 
a delegation of powers by the States, and 
the States reserved everything they did 
not delegate to the general government 
in the Constitution, and it is so stated 
in the plainest of language. 

So it is, Mr. President, that as a Con- 
gress we have not the authority to pass 
an act which would repeal a qualifica- 
tion laid down in State laws as a qualifi- 
cation for one to vote in an election for 
a member of the lower house of the 
legislature of a State. 

As to whatever effect, if any, the re- 
quirement of the payment of a poll 
tax or the nonrequirement of the pay- 
ment of a poll tax would have upon the 
actual operations of voting at the polls, 
I think that one of the best statements 
has been made by the very able col- 
umnist, Mark Sullivan. He analyzes 
the question, and I think very ably 


-shows why it is sometimes necessary to 


engage in what is termed a “filibuster.” 
What I am saying today is not by way 
of filibuster, because we are today speak- 
ing on the merits of the bill itself. 
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Why should anyone want to take away 
from the States of the Union the power 
over suffrage which for all these years 
has admittedly belonged to them? Chief 
Justice White, in referring to the four- 
teenth amendment, said, among other 
things, that this amendment does not 
take away from the State governments 
the power over suffrage. He said, in sub- 
stance, the fourteenth amendment rec- 
ognized the possession of the general 
powers of the State. While the right of 
suffrage is left to the respective States, 
our courts have sufficient power to pro- 
tect against any denial of constitutional 
rights relative to qualification of voters, 

For over a century there has been more 
bitter debate in Congress over the ques- 
tion of States’ rights than any other sub- 
ject. It even goes as far back as the 
days of Hamilton and Jefferson. Why 
at this particular time should there be 
brought up the question involving 
States’ rights when we know the Con- 
gress of the United States has no author- 
ity to encroach upon States’ rights? If 
Congress decides to take away the 
States’ rights and determine the quali- 
fication of the voters in the several 
States, it should seek to do so through 
a constitutional amendment. I, for one, 
shall oppose to the end Federal control 
over election machinery of my State 
and every other State in this Union. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate could 
spend its time far better by consider- 
ing measures which will help to bring 
the war to an early and successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Texas State Federation of Labor in 1903, 
setting out its reasons for fighting against 
the poll tax. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the present Texas poll tax vio- 
lates all the canons of just taxation, inas- 
much as it (1) bears equally on men of most 
unequal ability to pay, (2) is unnecessarily 
burdensome, (3) must be paid at a time when 
workers find it most difficult to pay, namely, 
in midwinter, and (4) has in its penalty of 
taking away the right to vote, a punishment 
which is unreasonable and disproportionate. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, like 
the distinguished Senators who have pre- 
ceded me, I regret that in the midst of 
war, in the midst of trouble and worry, 
a measure of this kind should be before 
the Senate. I am glad that the motion 
for cloture was filed this afternoon, and 
I am indeed happy that by next Monday 
we will have the opportunity to vote on 
the motion. Therefore, Mr. President, 
knowing that the opponents of the pend- 
ing bill will readily win, I am happy to 
believe that this vote will Le the end, and 
it will not be necessary that any pro- 
longed filibuster be conducted. 

The constitutional questions have been 
ably discussed by distinguished lawyers 
of this body. It is my purpose for a few 
moments to discuss the financial aspects 
of the question which have been raised 
by the Senator from New York who, I 
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regret, is not present, and also by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and others, 
who claim that the payment of the poll 
tax denies poor people the right to vote 
and occasions our small vote in the 
South. 

Let me say, first, that in South Caro- 
lina there is no poll tax in the primary 
and let me say further that not only 
those Democrats who are able to read 
and write but, unfortunately, the few 
who cannot write their names are en- 
tered upon the books, and they may 
vote. It is only necessary for them to go 
to the polls to do so. 

The poll tax applies in a general elec- 
tion. Before discussing it more fully, I 
desire to read the pertinent article from 
the constitution of the State of South 
Carolina: 

There shall be assessed on all taxable polls 
of the State between the ages of 21 and 60 
years, except Confederate soldiers, an an- 
nual tax of $1 on each poll. The proceeds of 

“which tax shall be expended for school pur- 
in the several school districts in which 
it is collected. 


The argument has been made by those 
desiring to repeal the poll tax that it 
prevents people from voting. South 
Carolina has been mentioned in the 
hearings as being one of the States where 
only a very small vote is cast in general 
elections. The agitators and Commu- 
nists and others who desire to overthrow 
the Government of the United States 
through their paid hirelings in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere would have the 
people think that the only reason why a 
small vote is cast is because of the poll 
tax. This is false and absurd. 

Let me say again that the poll tax ap- 
plies only to those between the ages of 
21 and 60, and let me say further, Mr. 
President, that women are exempted. I 
think the statistics of South Carolina 
show the population to be about evenly 
divided. Therefore, half of those be- 
tween 21 and 60, women, are able to vote 
without any poll tax, regardless of who 
they are. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York suggested that in 1940, the year 
President Roosevelt ran for reelection, 
perhaps the people of the South were 
denied the right of voting. The comp- 
troller general of South Carolina fur- 
nished me today figures showing the poll 
taxes assessed in South Carolina during 
the past 4 years. They are as follows: 


1940— ene nen $290, 457 
1941.-....-.--------------------- 294, 543 
pS e —6 —1—4 ---- === 285, 131 
1943_-.-__---------.«------------- 271, 179 


Mr. President, at a dollar a poll, that 
means that 290,000 male individuals be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60 paid their 
poll taxes. Allowing for an equal num- 
ber of females, we would have nearly 
600,000 people eligible to vote. But they 
did not vote, and the Communists and 
the C. I. O. agitators from the North 
know that the reason why they did not 
vote was not the poll tax, but that they 
did not take the trouble to go to the polls 
to vote. 

The official declaration in South Caro- 
lina covering the election of 1940—and 
remember again that 290,000 people had 
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paid their poll taxes—showed that the 
Democratic electors received 95,470 votes, 
the Jeffersonian Democrats 2,496 votes, 
one faction of the Republicans received 
1,727 votes, and another faction 137 
votes. 

Mr. President, my thought is that for 
once and all, in the interest of the good 
name of my State, that the people of the 
United States should be told the truth 
and that is the poll tax has nothing to do 
with the number of people who vote. In 
many instances poor people, because of 
sickness and for other reasons to which 
I shall refer later, are exempted from 
paying the poll tax, and no woman has to 
pay the poll tax; 600,000 could have voted 
for President Roosevelt, only 95,000 did 
80. 

Mr. President, I wish again to call at- 
tention to the numbers paying the poll 
tax. In 1940, 290,457 paid, and in 1941, 
294,543 paid. In other words, when the 
year was not an election year, more peo- 
ple paid. 

I have read the section and the article 
of the Constitution of South Carolina 
adopted in 1895, and I now read section 
2565 of the Code of Laws of South Caro- 
lina for 1932, volume 2: 

There shall be assessed on all taxable polls 
in this State an annual tax of $1 on each poll, 
the proceeds of which tax shall be applied 
solely to educational purposes. All males be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60 years, except 
those incapable of earning a support from 
being maimed or from any other cause, shall 
be deemed taxable polls. 


In other words, in 1932, if anyone was 
unable to earn his own support, through 
being maimed, or for other reasons, he 
was exempted. 

In connection with the part of the sec- 
tion which called attention to the ear- 
marking of the tax for schools, I ask to 
have inserted in the Recor a table show- 
ing how the tax is broken down by coun- 
ties in the State of South Carolina, for 
the white and the colored schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jackson in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 5 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the R 


ECORD, as 
follows: 

County: Poll tar 
c ( ( oks $2,949 
AREN ee A Sel se 8, 167 
Allende aa 2, 089 
Aue 2.55 as eee 13, 421 
Bamberte a cece wane ue 3, 481 
Barn VOl saena a estes 4, 137 
An Ca y PSSE e mooe 3, 108 
r X22... NTA 4. 302 
CC — 2. 180 
Ohareston. nk ea 8, 092 
89 2... knee eons 4, 605 
CC —. A 6, 149 
Chesterfield... nnn np nee 5, 589 
m ( A 4. 233 
S <a aseeeeee 4, 647 
Dariingtenn a 17, 176 
DUNO: Ss. nvcccenpudesuueeue 4,416 
Derne . eee cca 4, 399 
Edgefleld— SES 3, 185 
Fonn. ainn 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
could talk at some length on various 
phases of the question I am discussing, 
but they have been ably covered, and 
will be ably covered by those who fol- 
low me, so that I believe it to be far 
from necessary for me to speak further 
on those points. However, I wish to 
impress on the Senate and the people 
of the United States of America once 
and for all the fact that insofar as the 
votes cast on election day are concerned, 
and insofar as those who have the right 
to vote are concerned, they have noth- 
ing in common. No one pays a poll 
tax except males between the ages of 
21 and 60, who are capable of making 
their own livelihood, and everyone else— 
the women and others—are entitled to 
vote without paying any poll tax. Two 
hundred and ninety thousand paid the 
tax in 1940. Add to that number sev- 
eral hundred thousand women and 
others who are exempted, and it will 
be found that there was a list of eligible 
voters in South Carolina numbering cer- 
tainly three-quarters of a million, but 
less than 100,000 voted. So, again I 
say, the poll tax has nothing to do with 
the number of people who vote; it is an 
issue which has been raised to fool peo- 
ple, to cover up the truth of this alien 
movement. 

Mr. President, I hope that another 
year we may not be confronted with the 
absurd argument that a dollar poll tax 
results in people being denied the right 
to vote, when the poll tax is earmarked 
for education, and when more people 
pay poll taxes than vote, and when the 
tax is necessary in the collection of rev- 
enue for the support of the schools in our 
State, just as is the road tax for the 
support of roads. If the poll tax is to be 
done away with, why is not the road tax 
abolished? The road tax is paid by some 
260,000, the poll tax by approximately 
220,000. 

Mr. President, I hope the remarks I 
have made may be of some benefit and 
may in some way contradict the absurd, 
farcical, and fanciful statements by 
those who desire to destroy the Constitu- 
tion by making people believe that the 
payment of $1 tax by those who earn 
their livelihood creates a situation in 
South Carolina, and in the South gen- 
erally, which makes it impossible for 
people to cast their ballots. I shall speak 
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at length on the bill if by chance it should 
be further debated after the cloture vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 
earlier this afternoon the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ball EVI had something to say about Rus- 
sian Communists, and what a wonderful 
record they were making in this war, all 
of which I endorse. The Russians are 
making a wonderful record in this war 
and I feel very proud of that record. 
Nothing I said in my speech applied to 
Russian communism. I was speaking of 
American communism, of American 
Communists or leftists, and not about 
Russian Communists. I do not want 
anyone to believe that anything I have 
said applied to Russian communism. 
Their communism is a matter for them 
alone. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to consume an undue amount of 
the Senate’s time, for I am sincerely 
anxious that the Senate take definite 
action on the pending bill at the earliest 
possible moment. 

It is for that reason I have signed a 
petition calling for cloture, and it is for 
that reason I shall make my remarks 
here as brief as possible. But in view of 
the outstanding importance of this par- 
ticular bill, I feel that I should make 
clear my stand on this proposal. 

We in America have long prided our- 
selves on being the outstanding symbol 
of human liberty and popular govern- 
ment in the history of the world. We 
have repeatedly held ourselves up as a 
model political organization, under which 
all men may participate in the election 
of their governing officials and in the 
conduct of public affairs. 

This bill is in substance a test as to 
whether or not we do in fact, as well as in 
theory, attain the standards of free gov- 
ernment which we claim for ourselves. 

No democracy, no popular form of 
government, can function efficiently 
without the full, effective participation of 
its citizens in that government. The 
only effective method of participation in 
a government as large and as compli- 
cated as ours is through the right of 
suffrage. That right in many cases is 
the citizen’s only vehicle of expression 
and choice. A denial and abridgment of 
that right is a denial and abridgment of 
democracy, and it can be construed in no 
other light. 

It is a lamentable commentary to our 
system of government, Mr. President, 
that through the poll tax many millions 
of our citizens are kept from the polls, 
and effectively denied the right to par- 
ticipate in their Government. 

In a number of States in this Federal 
Union government is carried on by a 
minority. Statistics will show that in 
several States elections are decided by 
but a small fraction of the total adult 
population. Thus it is that we have 
within the confines of this canstitutional 
democracy a system which permits the 
continued control of the Government 
by a minority. 

Mr. President, this condition contrib- 
utes nothing to the advancement of 
human progress and the enrichment of 
human freedom, either in this country 
or in any other country in the world. 
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I recall that a poll-tax provision was 
once inscribed in the Constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and there arose in 
that State a concerted agitation for the 
removal of that provision. There were 
those at that time who offered ‘almost 
the identical arguments that are being 
offered today in defense of the poll tax. 

I am proud to say, Mr. President, that 
I labored long and continuously to effect 
the removal of the poll-tax requirement 
from the Constitution of the State of 
Pennsylvania, for I believed then as I 
believe now that no citizen of a democ- 
racy should be denied the right to par- 
ticipate in his Government simply be- 
cause he does not possess a given amount 
of wealth or property. í 

The plea is made by many that the 
amount of the poll tax is in itself a very 
insignificant item, and that anyone who 
is sincerely interested in casting his bal- 
lot can effectively discharge that small 
obligation. But the fact remains that in 
this Nation more than one-third of the 
families are living below a recognized 
subsistence level, and that any monetary 
burden placed upon those families is 
sufficient to prevent their taking part 
ir the elections. 

The conditions of poverty and want 
are especially common among certain 
groups of our people, with the result that 
nearly all the members of these groups 
are effectively denied any active part in 
their Government by the poll-tax re- 
quirement. 

If this property or tax requirement is 
permitted to stand, it may easily become 
an even more potent force in restricting 
and undermining the democratic proc- 
esses, for if a man can be required to pay 
$2 he can just as effectively be required 
to pay $100 or $1,000 for the privilege of 
casting his ballot. Such restrictive de- 
vices lead only to oligarchy and tyranny, 
and they have no place in a Nation which 
prides itself on the freedom and capacity 
of its citizens, 

I shall not undertake, Mr. President, 
to discuss the constitutional features of 
this particular bill, for admittedly there 
are those committed both to the support 
and to the opposition of the bill who are 
much more capable of exhausting in an 
intelligent and complete manner the 
various arguments that might be raised 
regarding the constitutional aspects of 
the bill. 

But I am convinced, through my own 
study of the pertinent sections of the 
Constitution and through my own study 
of this particular bill, that the bill itself 
represents nothing more than a proper 
expression of the powers of Congress and 
& proper exercise of the authority 
granted to the legislative branch of the 
National Government. 

And as a Member of this body I am 
willing to cast my vote for the enact- 
ment of the bill, for I sincerely believe 
it lies within the constitutional grant 
of powers which has been given to the 
Congress of the United States to enact it. 
At the present time this Nation and our 
allies are engaged in a world-shaking 
armed conflict against the forces of op- 
pression and barbarism. We have pro- 
claimed our sincere objectives of bring- 
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ing freedom, dignity, and self-govern- 
ment to all men. 

We cannot consistently make these 
proclamations or attain these ends if we 
demonstrate to the world that we are 
unable to secure the same conditions 
within the confines of our own Nation. 

The many millions of American men 
who are carrying the fight to the enemy, 
who now stand poised to strike the great- 
est overseas blow in all history, have 
been taken indiscriminately from the 
ranks of those who have and those who 
have not paid a poll tax. 

Those who are fighting and dying in 
order that freedom and human dignity 
may prevail in the world against regi- 
mentation and slavery are fighting also 
that the same freedoms may be firmly 
established and protected within their 
own Nation. I believe the Government 
would be faithless to its commitments if 
we did not take definite action to secure 
those freedoms here at home. 

Throughout the course of this historic 
struggle the eyes of all men who find 
themselves in chains or who find their 
basic freedoms threatened by their 
enemies, have turned to America in the 
profound hope that this great Nation 
would extend its full might and purpose 
to strike down the forces of darkness and 
to secure the forces of freedom through- 
out the world. 

We in America have often maintained 
that ours is a government “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 
The forces against whom we are pitted 
have maintained that the governments of 
the world shall be representative of only 
a part of the people, that they shall be 
controlled by only a part of the people, 
and that they shall function for the 
benefit of only a part of the people. 

If, therefore, we permit the continued 
existence of the poll-tax requirement 
within the confines of the United States, 
if we do not strike down this restrictive 
and undemocratic device, we are in fact 
subscribing to the very pholosophy 
against which we have pitted ourselves 
in this war. 

If all men are not permitted to par- 
ticipate in their governments—in the se- 
lection of their officers and in the regu- 
lation of their public affairs—then truly 
whatever governments are constituted 
cannot be “of, for, and by the people.” 
Such governments can only represent, 
can only serve, and can only be con- 
trolled by that limited group of indi- 
viduals who, through the aid of such de- 
vices as the poll tax, are able effectively 
to deny the basic and fundamental privi- 
lege of citizenship to the overwhelming 
majority of the people within their juris- 
diction. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that in 
view of the pressing need to demonstrate 
our sincerity in behalf of human free- 
dom, and in view of the pressing need to 
make clear to the people of our own Na- 
tion that our Government is in fact a 
democracy, the Congress of the United 
States will take speedy and effective ae- 
tion in approving the pending bill, and 
in destroying one of the most pernicious 
and evil restrictions on this socisty of 
freemen that has ever come into exist- 
ence in all our history. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think the 
Senate will agree that the pending bill 
has been thoroughly discussed and de- 
bated. A number of very eloquent, able, 
and profound speeches have been made 
on it. The first was an exceptionally 
able and eloquent speech by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. After he concluded his re- 
marks, I felt that everything which 
could be said on the bill had been said. 

He was followed by the very able sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Battery], who made an exceptionally able 
speech. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina was followed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorce], who spoke, as he always does, 
with great ability. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] has 
this afternoon presented the arguments 
against the pending bill. I doubt if 
very much, if anything, can be said in 
addition to what has already been said. 

Mr. President, I myself spoke on Sep- 
tember 10, 1942, on the matter of Fed- 
eral legislation abolishing the State poll 
taxes. At that time I spoke at some 
length, and rather extensively, on the 
subject. Later, on November 21 of that 
year, I spoke in the Senate on the same 
subject. I have no desire at this time 
to repeat what I said in those two previ- 
ous speeches, or to go back over the 
many arguments which have been pre- 
sented on the floor of the Senate in 
opposition to the bill. 

We know that on Monday the vote 
on cloture will come, the petition for 
cloture already having been filed today 
by the majority leader, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. I think there 
is no doubt in the mind of any Senator 
what the result of that vote will be. 
The motion for cloture will be defeated. 
It will, I think, be badly defeated. 
Under the rules of the Senate, a two- 
thirds vote is required in order to adopt 
a motion for cloture. I think a majority 
of the votes cast on Monday will be 
against the motion for cloture. 

The Senate will not be in session on 
Saturday. So tomorrow will be the last 
day when we shall have any debate be- 
fore the cloture motion is voted on, for 
I understand that under the rules it 
must be voted on not later than 1 o’clock 
on Monday. 

In view of the fact that the case has 
been so ably and so comprehensively 
presented, I do not wish to delay the 
Senate at this late hour. I do wish to 
associate myself in opposition to the 
pending bill. The people of the State of 
Alabama, which I have the honor, in 
part, to represent, not only oppose this 
bill, they resent it. They feel that the 
passage of the bill would result in taking 
from them a very fundamental right 
which they now have under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, They feel 
that the bill, if enacted into law, would 
be an attack on the sovereignty of the 
State of Alabama. They feel that the 
bill would be an assault on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that it 
would strike a terrible blow at the very 
foundation stones of the dual system of 
our republican form of government. 
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Those of us who oppose the bill—many 
of us, at least—associated ourselves to- 
gether in solemn and fixed determina- 
tion that the bill should never pass, if it 
lay within our power, through any hon- 
orable means, to prevent its passage. 
We resolved that we would use every par- 
liamentary means and every parliamen- 
tary device available to us to insure its 
defeat. 

As I said a few moments ago, its de- 
feat now seems certain. We who oppose 
the bill feel very strongly that we are not 
only fighting to preserve the rights of 
our own States but that we are fighting 
for the rights of all the States. It is not 
possible, Mr. President, to take a certain 
right away from one State and not take 
it away from all the States. It is not 
possible to assault or impair the sover- 
eignty of one State without assaulting or 
impairing the sovereignty of all the 
States. 

So we who stand here in opposition to 
the bill are battling not only for the 
States which we have the honor to repre- 
sent, but for the preservation of the 
rights, the sovereignty, and the constitu- 
tional institutions of each and every 
State in the Republic. 

Mr. President, as we know, and as has 
been brought out time and again during 
the debate, when the framers of the Con- 
stitution wrote the Constitution there 
was no question about what they in- 
tended to do with reference to fixing the 
qualifications of electors. They wrote in 
clear and unmistakable language that 
the fixing of the qualifications of elec- 
tors should be in the hands of the States; 
and they did it with the full knowledge 
that at the time when they wrote the 
Constitution practically every State in 
the Union had some property qualifica- 
tion or some tax qualification for an 
elector, had some property or tax re- 
quirement which had to be met before a 
citizen could enjoy the franchise of the 
electorate. 

The debates in the Constitutional Con- 
vention and all contemporary writings 
which throw light on the proceedings of 
that Convention lead us inevitably to the 
conclusion that if the framers of the 
Constitution had not provided that the 
fixing of the qualifications of electors 
should be entirely in the hands of the 
States, the Constitution never would 
have been ratified, and our Government, 
as we have known it for 150 years, would 
never have come into being. We recall 
that Patrick Henry, who sounded the 
tocsin of the Revolutionary War, and 
George Mason, author of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, out of which came the 
Bill of Rights in our Federal Constitu- 
tion, both opposed the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution because they felt 
that there was too much delegation of 
power to the new Federal Government 
which was to be brought into being under 
the Constitution. All the writings of 
the time clearly show how jealous the 
then-existing States were of any new 
power to be lodged in the new Federal 
Government. 

As has been brought out in the debate, 
not once, but a number of times, we know 
that the Constitutional Convention con- 
sidered and debated the matter of having 
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the Constitution fix the qualifications of 
voters. After most thorough considera- 
tion, section 2 of article I was placed in 
the Constitution, providing that the fix- 
ing of the qualifications of voters should 
be in the hands of the States. 

After the Federal Constitution came 
into being, after it was agreed to and ac- 
cepted by everyone that the fixing of the 
qualifications for electors was solely and 
entirely in the hands of the States, for 
75 years the question was never raised. 
Surely if it was ever raised it was never 
raised seriously in the Congress of the 
United States or anywhere else. For 75 
years there was no question that the 
States, and the States alone, possessed 
and enjoyed that power. It was not un- 
til the time of the great War between the 
States that the question was raised with 
any seriousness; and, as the able Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] so clearly 
demonstrated in his address on Tuesday, 
we know that with one exception every 
Member of the Senate at that time who 
spoke on the subject declared the propo- 
sition that this was a power which was 
invested solely and entirely in the States. 
Most of the Senators who spoke were on 
the committee which drafted the four- 
teenth amendment. It was a power 
which the Federal Government did not 
possess, and which Congress had no right 
to attempt to exercise in any way. The 
one Senator who was an exception was 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts at the time, Senator Sumner, 
and the only point he made was that he 
thought Congress had the power to legis- 
late with reference to the Negro. If Sen- 
ato: Sumner were here today, and were 
to take the same position today that he 
took when the fourteenth amendment 
was under consideration, he would have 
to oppose the pending bill. 3 

When the Congress submitted the 
fourteenth amendment, it confirmed the 
proposition that the fixing of the quali- 
fications of electors was entirely in the 
hands of the States. A few years later 
the Congress again confirmed the prop- 
osition when it submitted the fifteenth 
amendment. 

The years passed, and we came to the 
year 1913, when Congress submitted the 
amendment for the direct election of 
United States Senators. In the seven- 
teenth amendment the Congress not 
only confirmed the proposition, but even 
placed in the seventeenth amendment 
the exact language of the original Con- 
stitution, providing specifically that the 
qualifications of electors for the election 
of Members of this body should be fixed 
by the States. 

A few years later, when the Congress 
submitted the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, the nineteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, Congress once again con- 
firmed the proposition that the fixing of 
the qualification of electors was entirely 
in the hands of the States. Every time 
the Congress has passed on the question, 
every time the question has been pre- 
sented to the Congress in all the 150 
years of our history, the Congress has 
always, without deviation, arrived at the 
same conclusion; that is, that the lan- 
guage originally written into section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution meant ex- 
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actly what it said, and that is that the 
fixing of the qualifications should be in 
the hands of the States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator yield? Š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HartcuH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator’s 
attention been called to the woman suf- 
frage amendment? If the Congress can 
say by this bill that the payment of a 
poll tax shall not be deemec to be a 
qualification, could it not have said that 
sex shall not be deemed to be a qualifi- 
cation, and have avoided all the rig- 
marole necessary in adopting a consti- 
tutional amendment? : 

Mr, HILL. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No one ever dreamed 
that Congress could do that. No one ever 
proposed it. The proponents of the 
amendment worked for 25 or 30 years on 
a constitutional amendment in order to 
enable women to vote. 

Mr. HILL. Even the wildest propo- 
nents of woman suffrage never once 
dreamed of suggesting that suffrage be 
granted by legislative action of Congress. 
They always attempted to obtain the 
adoption of an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and finally they were 
successful. They knew, and the wise 
lawyers who advised them knew—and I 
think the Senator will agree with me that 
at that time we all thought we knew— 
that the only way the Congress could 
exercise any power with reference to fix- 
ing the qualifications of voters was 
through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, expressly.dele- 
gating that specific power to the Con- 
gress, 3 

As the Constitution was originally 
written, and as it is today, with a few 
exceptions, all that power is vested in the 
States. Congress cannot reach into the 
States and take from the States any 
power which the Federal Constitution has 
placed in the States. The only source of 
power which can give that authority to 
the Congress of the United States is the 
source of all power in this country, that 
source being the people of the United 
States. If the people of the United 
States in their wisdom, after careful con- 
sideration, should feel that they wish to 
grant this power to Congress, of course 
the people could adopt an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution granting the 
power to the Federal Congress. But 
without some grant of power through an 
amendment to the Constitution, Con- 
gress has no power which it can exercise 
in this matter. That is the reason why 
the various amendments had to be 
adopted. That is the reason why the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted. 
That is the reason why the fifteenth 
amendment was adopted. That is the 
reason why the woman suffrage amend- 
ment was adopted. The Congress had 
no power to act with reference to the 
qualifications of electors, That power 
could come only by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As the Senator knows, if we had before 
us a proposal to submit an amendment 
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to the States, or to the people to amend 
the Constitution, this argument would be 
an entirely different one. We might 
doubt the wisdom of such action, we 
might doubt the timeliness of it, we 
might doubt whether such a procedure 
would be good for our Federal system, 
but none of us would question the con- 
stitutionality of it, or the power of Con- 
gress to submit such an amendment. 
Mr. President, once Congress assumes 
the power which it is proposed to give to 
it, once Congress does such violence to 
the Constitution and enters the field with 
regard to the qualifications of electors, 
there is no limit to what it may do. It 
could narrow the qualifications of voters, 
or, if it saw fit, it could greatly extend or 
augment the qualifications. It could do 
anything it might wish to do. It could 


even impose a poll tax after it had once 


entered the field. It could impose any 
qualifications which were not prohibited 
by the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
tion that from the time of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which wrote the Fed- 
eral Constitution, down to the present 
day, every time this question has been 
presented to Congress it has read the 
clear language of the Constitution, and 
taken the position that it had no power 
to enter the field of fixing the qualifica- 
tions of electors, unless that power were 
delegated to the Congress by an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr, President, just as the Congress, 
from its very beginning down to date, has 
always affirmed and confirmed the prop- 
osition that the fixing of the qualifica- 
tions of electors was entirely and solely 
within the power of the States, so the 
courts of our country have always af- 
firmed and confirmed that proposition. 

Various decisions of the courts have 
been cited during this debate. I shall not 
go into them at this late hour. We could 
refer back to the early decisions which 
were made in the early days of the Gov- 
ernment, and bring the decisions down to 
the more recent ones, such as those made 
within the past few years in the Classic 
case and the Pirtle case. All the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have con- 
firmed the proposition that Congress has 
no power to enter into the field of fixing 
qualifications except where such power 
has been granted by an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. President, in speaking of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I wish to refer to only one 
decision of that Court. Of all its de- 
cisions it seems to me that this one sums 
up best, and presents more poignantly, 
what is involved in the proposal now be- 
fore the Senate. The decision to which 
I refer was handed down by Mr. Chief 
Justice White in the case of Guinn v. 
United States (238 U. S., p. 362). It 
dealt with the fifteenth amendment. 
Remember, Senators, that what Mr. 
Chief Justice White was saying did not 
apply only to poll-tax States; it did not 
apply only to Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Mississippi, for example. 
It applied also to the State of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, and to the State of 
every other Senator, I read from what 
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Chief Justice White had to say on this 
subject: 

Beyond doubt, the (fourteenth) amend- 
ment does not take away from the State 
governments in any general sense the power 
over suffrage which has belonged to those 
governments from the beginning, and with- 
out the possession of which power the whole 
fabric upon which the division of State and 
National authority under the Constitution 
and the organization of both governments 
rest would be without support and both the 
authority of the Nation and the State would 
fall to the ground. In fact, the very com- 
mand of the amendment recognizes the 
possession of the general power by the 
State, since the amendment seeks to regu- 
late its exercise as to the particular sub- 
ject with which it deals. 


The proposition could not be more 
eloguently or more forcefully stated than 
it was stated by Mr. Chief Justice White. 

Mr. President, I feel that in waging 
the battle against this bill we are not 
only fighting for the rights of our States 
but that we are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of our dual system of government. 
We are fighting for the preservation of 
our Federal system. We are fighting 
to continue the government which we 
have known, and which has brought us 
its manifold blessings and benefits for 
150 years. 

To pass this bill, to open this door, 
to permit this camel to get his nose under 
the tent, would be to start on a road 
which might lead inevitably and inex- 
orably to the destruction of our great 
Federal system. 

Mr. President, we are not only asked 
by the proponents of this measure to 
do these things; we are not only asked 
to take this step, but we are even asked 
to invoke a cloture rule in order that 
those things may be accomplished. 1 
believe it was Thomas Jefferson who 
said that, as between a free government 
and a free press, he would take a free 
press.. Jefferson knew that so long as 
the press was free we would have a free 
government. If there is a freedom in 
this country as precious to every Amer- 
ican citizen as the freedom of the press, 
it is the freedom of debate in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Majorities do not need protection. 
Minorities need protection. The whole 
history of the world—and I shall not go 
through it, because the hour is late, 
though I should like to—is the story of 
the blood and the tears of the minorities 
down through the ages. After all, the 
glory of our Government has been the 
protection of the rights of the minorities 
under our system. So long as we pre- 
serve freedom of debate in this body, no 
matter who the minority may be, no mat- 
ter what it might be, no matter what 
cause it might represent, no matter how 
weak or impotent it might apparently 
be, no matter how much power it might 
have or how much pressure or economic 
force might be exerted, that minority 
can be heard here on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States. There is 
no way to trample it under foot, there is 


‘no way to run roughshod over it with- 


out its voice being raised on this floor, 
without its protest being fully and com- 
pletely registered here in the Senate of 
the United States, 
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So long as freedom of debate lasts in 
this body, no matter how powerful may 
be the forces, no matter how great may 
be the pressure, how insistent the de- 
mands behind any measure, that meas- 
ure cannot be driven through this body 
post haste, without the right of full de- 
bate, without the right of full discussion, 
without the right to bring out all the 
facts pertinent to the question involved. 

Second only to the proposal to assault 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
invade the sovereignty of the States, to 
rob them of their rights unconstitution- 
ally, is the proposal to invoke cloture, to 
cut off debate, to put an end to freedom 
of debate and discussion in this body. 

Mr. President, I wish to protest as vig- 
orously as I can against the passage of 
the pending bill, and I wish to protest as 
vigorously as I can against the invoca- 
tion of cloture. I am unalterably op- 
posed to the pending bill; I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the invoking of cloture. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily we might have an executive ses- 
sion, but there is only one nomination 
on the calendar, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKE tar] has advised me that he does 
not want action on that nomination to- 
day. x 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at the 
outset I wish to state that I have no bias 
or prejudice in respect to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It has been under- 
stood that we would proceed daily until 
about 5 o’clock, so uniess there is some 
other matter some Senator wishes to 
bring before the Senate, it is my pur- 
pose to move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until tomorrow at noon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will it be with the 
understanding that I will have the floor 
when the Senate reconvenes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume that will 
be the case. The Senator from Louisiana 
has the floor, and I assume he will have 
the floor tomorrow when the Senate 
meets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be understood that when the 
Senate reconvenes tomorrow the Senator 
from Louisiana will have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

RECESS 


Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 12, 1944, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 11 (legislative day of May 9), 
1944: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Robert Kendall McConnaughey, of Ohio, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for a term expiring June 5, 1949. 
(Reappointment.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 11, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 


was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal One, before the ever-recurring 
and disheartening arrestments and col- 
lapses of this world, Thou art God. For- 
bid that the irony of events should ex- 
haust our strength and our faith in 
unconsoled sorrow, unrequited sacri- 
fices, and in uncompensated wrongs; give 
us grace and power to endure. Remind 
us, dear Lord, that drinking the bitter 
cup makes us worthy of the great destiny 
to which we aspire, crowned with the 
eternal secrets of the soul. 

We pray that our patriotism may 
breathe the spirit of sacrifice and conse- 
cration. Let us strongly set forth a 
dynamic aversion to any form of blind 
acceptance of the value of our institu- 
tions. We pray that these may chal- 
lenge the minds of our countrymen from 
laxity to labor, from unbelief to faith in 
America’s providential mission. O pity 
all those who fail to understand—with no 
vision, no new duties kindling the glow 
of the soul, and with no large purpose 
looking toward a timeless peace. Warm 
our affections with a revival of a purer 
flame until the coarser things of earth no 
longer attract. With renewed outlook, 
unseal our eyes that we may look directly 
upon the things unseen even unto the 
throne of God. 


“Let us live for the cause that lacks as- 
sistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that we may do.” 


In our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed joint reso- 
lutions and bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


On March 31, 1944: 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of further regu- 
lating interstate and foreign commerce in 
tobacco, and for other purposes. 

On April 1, 1944: 

H. R. 3408. An act to amend chapter 7 of 

the Criminal Code; and 
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H. R. 4346. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. 

On April 3, 1944: 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution providing 
for the employment of Government em- 
ployees for folding speeches and pamphlets, 
House of Representatives; 

H. R. 2778. An act to ratify and confirm 
act 16 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1943, 
extending the time within which revenue 
bonds may be issued and delivered under 
Act 174 of the Session Laws of Hawail, 1935; 

H. R. 3075. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Isabella Tucker; 

H. R. 3247. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Langhcrne Walker; 

H. R 3362. An act to fix the annual com- 
pensation of the secretary of the Territory 
of Alaska; and 

H.R.4377. An act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to present, in the name of Congress, a 
Distinguished Service Medal to Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, United States Navy. 

On April 4, 1944: 

H. R. 1216. An act for the relief of Walter 
Ervin and Cora Ervin; 

H. R. 1421. An act for the relief of Paul 
B. Lingle; 

H. R. 2234. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christine Hansen; 

H. R. 2273. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Fudge; 

H. R. 2616. An act to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to complete payment of awards 
in connection with the war minerals relief 
statutes; 

H.R.3259. An act to clarify the application 
of section 1 (b) of Public Law 17, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, to certain services performed 
by seamen as employees of the United States 
through the War Shipping Administration; 

H. R. 3602. An act to amend the act mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to stow away on ves- 
sels;. 

H. R. 3668. An act for the relief of C. C. 
Evensen; £ 

H. R. 3847. An act to exempt certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Office of Price 
Administration from certain provisions of 
the Criminal Code and Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 3912. An act to amend section 6 of 
the Defense Highway Act of 1941, as amended; 

H. R. 4381. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and : 

H. R. 2337. An act for the relief of John 
Joseph Defeo. 

On April 22, 1944: 

H. R. 2618. An act to regulate the placing 
of children in family homes, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 2648. An act for the relief of Avid 
Evers; and 

H. R. 4133. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
and for other purposes. 

On April 24, 1944: 

H. R. 3257. An act to amend Subtitle—In- 
surance of title II of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to authorize sus- 
pension of the statute of limitations in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. M.. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED}? 

There was no objection. 
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REPEAL OF PROVISIONS OF WAR LABOR 
DISPUTES ACT RELATING TO POLIT- 
ICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY LABOR OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 
4618) to repeal the provisions of the 
War Labor Disputes Act relating to 
Political contributions by labor organ- 
izations has been referred to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs. I am 
advised by the Parliamentarian that 
proper jurisdiction over this bill is in 
the Judiciary Committee and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
rereferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. May]? 

There was no objection. 


REVISION OF LAWS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kgocu]? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to inform the Members of the House 
that today, tomorrow, and Saturday, in 
the Attorney General’s conference room 
in the Supreme Court Building, the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of Laws, and the 
committee counsel, Charles J. Zinn and 
John F. X. Finn, of New York, together 
with the editorial chiefs of the West Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis, and the Edward 
Thompson Co., of New York, and the ad- 
visory committee consisting of former 
Judge Flcyd Thompson, of Chicago, Jus- 
tice Justin Miller, of Washington, and 
former United States Attorney John T. 
Cahill, of New York, with their consult- 
ants, Alexander Holtzoff, of Washing- 
ton, and George F. Longsdorf, of Califor- 
nia, will meet in the Attorney General’s 
conference room of the Supreme Court 
Building to consider a preliminary draft 
of the proposed revision of title XVIII 
of the United States Code on Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure. William W. 
Barron, former Chief of Appellate Sec- 
tion, Criminal Division, Department of 
Justice, is acting as reviser for the two 
companies. The Members of the House 
and of the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws are at liberty and are welcome 
to attend the sessions which will begin 
at 10 a. m. each day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. C. E. Child. 3 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
` [Mr. Kupar]? 

There was no objection. 

‘Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr, LANE]? 

There was no objection, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LANE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Lane addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr: COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to include in some remarks I ex- 
pect to make on the veterans’ bill amend- 
ments I intend to propose to the bill 
when it is considered under the 5- 
minute rule. z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COCHRAN]? , 

There was no objection. l 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief editorial from the In- 
diana-Pennsylvania Gazette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LupLow]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include therein an edi- 
torial from the Alexandria Daily Town 
Talk entitled A Patriotic Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ALLEN]? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR UNITED STATES 
NAVY FCR ADDITIONAL ORDNANCE 
MANUFACTURING AND PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res, 531, Rept. No. 1436), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
4421, a bill authorizing appropriations for the 
United States Navy for additional ordnance 
manufacturing and production facilities, and 
for other purposes. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule, 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests, one 
that I may be permitted to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an article on the F. S. A. by the 
Wisconsin Farmers Union News, and the 
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other request is that I may be permitted 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include an article on land grants 
by David Robertson appearing in the last 
issue of the Trainmen’s magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SAUTHOFF] ? P 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS' AID LEGISLATION 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Mason]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation for the excellent 
job they have done in connection with a 
very difficult bill, the so-called G. I. bill. 
However, there is one section of that bill, 
the educational section, which I cannot 
altogether agree to. I believe that fur- 
ther consideration and further protec- 
tion of State rights are needed in the 
provisions of that section. For that rea- 
son, I am going to support what is known 
as the Barden bill as a substitute for the 
educational features of the G. I. bill. 
That comes about as the result of 35 or 
40 years of educational experience and 
in the protection of State control over 
ue E features of any Federal- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a letter from one of 
my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


MOTION- PICTURE PREVIEW, THE BATTLE 
FOR NEW BRITAIN 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, T have been 
requested by the War Department to 
extend, on behalf of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, an invitation to the 
membership of the House to attend a 
preview of the picture known as the 
Battle for New Britain at the auditorium, 
Library of Congress, Friday, May 12, 
1944, at 2:30 p.m. There is a little note 
on the memorandum that I think I 
should read to you: 


This picture shows excellent action scenes 
of combat and supply operations in the open- 
ing of the present campaign in New Britain, 
including landing operations at Arawe and 
Cape Gloucester. 

As the picture requires 54 minutes of run- 
ning time, two showings will be presented. 
The second showing will start about 3:30 p. m. 
Lt. Col. R. R. Presnell, who was in charge of 
the filming, will be present and give a short 
talk at both showings on the experiences of 
his unit, 
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ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LANDING 
CRAFT 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 
526), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
4710, a bill authorizing the acquisition and 
conversion or construction of certain landing 
craft and district craft for the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes; that after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor on Polish Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an excerpt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 543), which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that-the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
o? the Union for consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4184), to amend section 321, title III, 
part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government traf- 
fic; that after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR READJUSTMENT IN 
CIVILIAN LIFE OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 
VETERANS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 540, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
540), as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of S. 1767, an act to provide Fed- 
eral Government aid for the readjustment 
in civilian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 days, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority members of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute committee amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation now in the bill, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the 5-minute rule as an 
original bill. It shall also be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the text of the committee 
amendment to H. R. 3846 as a substitute for 
title II of the committee amendment to $S. 
1767. 

At the conclusion of such consideration, 
the Committee shall rise and r port the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may de- 
mand a separate vote in the House on any of 
the amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without, intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on 
I shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

This rule, Mr. Speaker, makes in or- 
der the long-awaited G. I. bill for which 
we have been patiently waiting, being 
desirous of doing our part and our share 
for those brave men who are now en- 
gaged in protecting and safeguarding the 
interests of America in fighting for free- 
dom for our country. 

The rule provides for 2 days’ general 
debate. It is an open rule and permits 
the reading of the bill under the 5-min- 
ute rule, and makes in order the House 
bill as a substitute for Senate bill 1767. 
It also provides that the Barden bill, 
H. R. 3846, can be offered, as amended, 
as a substitute for title II, providing for 
the education of veterans. 

I am satisfied that nearly all of you 
gentlemen are familiar with the Senate 


bill and also with the House bill that 


has been reported and which will be 
considered under this rule. I feel that 
there are many changes in the House 
bill that unfortunately are not favored 
by many Members of this House, and 
that many Members favor the Senate 
bill as originally reported, with some 
minor amendments. 

Originally I felt that I should call at- 
tention to the changes in the House bill, 
which differ from those in the Senate 
bill, but in view of the fact that we are 
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going to have 2 days of gencral debate, 
I feel the chairman of the committee 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] will be able to explain these 
changes and provisions that the House 
committee has agreed to and that are 
now before us, and to give reasons 
for reducing the allowances as carried 
in the Senate bill. Consequently, I shall 
not enumerate all the changes that have 
been made by the House committee in 
the Senate bill. 

However, I want to call attention to 
some of the changes that I, and I believe 
a majority of the Members, will disap- 
prove because they reduce the benefits 
originally provided for in the Senate bill, 
The most outstanding change is the re- 
duction in the time that a veteran shall 
receive readjustment allowance while he 
is out of employment. The time pro- 
vided in the House bill is for a 26-week 
period as compared with 52 weeks as 
carried in the original Senate bill. An- 
other objectionable provision in the 
House bill is in chapter 8, paragraph (b), 
which disqualifies any veteran from re- 
ceiving any allowance if it is found that 
his unemployment is due to stoppage of 
work because of labor disputes. There 
is also a change that will meet opposition 
in the House with respect to the increase 
in the interest rate on the loans for which 
the veterans may apply to build a home 
or to enter business, The Senate bill 
provided 3 percent interest on such loans 
and the House bill provides 6 percent, 
which I think is manifestly unfair and is 
in the interest of the bankers and the 
loan companies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not want to leave the wrong 
impression. The House bill does not 
make direct loans; it only guarantees 
certain loans. The House arrived at 
that 6 percent in order that these loans 
might be made. If you attempted to 
force private enterprise, private banks, 
or private individuals to loan money at 
6 percent, it would shut out these boys 
and they would not get any money at all. 

Mr. SABATH. Nevertheless, the rate 
is increased from 3 to 6 percent, whether 
the loans are made by private industries 
or loan companies. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. If the gentle- 
man will refer to the bill, he will find that 
the rate is not to exceed 6 percent. It 
can go as low as 2 percent, or whatever 
they can get the money for. 

Mr. SABATH. I appreciate that. 
However, for years we have been trying 
to reduce the rate of interest. With the 
amount of money available for con- 
struction and for business and other 
purposes in this country at this time, 
it should not be hard to obtain loans at 
3 percent. To put a limit of 6 percent 
on the loans is a mistake, I think, because 
I know the bankers, if they are per- 
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mitted to charge 6 percent, will not Joan 
their money at 3% or 4 percent, which 
has been the aim of the Administration. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this merely puts a limit of 
6 percent on the rate of interest to be 
charged. 

Mr. SABATH. I realize that. 

Mr. RANKIN. These are private 
loans. If the gentleman from Illinois 
can show us any way in God’s world to 
make bankers make loans and make pri- 
vate individuals or loan companies make 
loans at a reduced rate of interest, I 
shall be glad to have that provision put 
in the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. There are a lot of 
building and loan associations which 
have more money than they know what 
to do with. I know there is a great deal 
of money in the banks throughout the 
United States; in fact, in many instances 
banks have refused to take deposits be- 
cause they do not know what do do with 
the money. In view of those conditions, 
why should we give bankers or loan 
sharks, in many instances, the right to 
charge up to 6 pereent to these deserv- 
ing veterans for whom we want to do 
something, because if that is the limit 
they will charge the limit. Right here, 
Mr. Speaker, why should not the bill 
provide that the Government make these 
loans? In fact, that is what the bill 
should provide at a rate not to exceed 3 
percent. The Government can do so and 
should do so. We have advanced 
money to the farmers at low interest 
rates, we have guaranteed the loans of 
home owners, we have loaned money to 
the railroads, to banks, mortgage com- 
panies, industrial and manufacturing 
establishments, crop and seed loans to 
farmers, and given parity payments to 
them. So I ask, Why has not a provi- 
sion been incorporated in this bill to 
make loans to our brave defenders who 
have given their all, through one of the 
existing Government agencies? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. We are making 
loans now to the farmers throughout the 
country at 3 percent, and I voted for it. 
If we can afford to giye that to the farm- 
ers throughout the country, we ought to 
be able to give it to the boys who are 
fighting and dying for our country. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is 
right; he is always right. 

Under another provision in the bill the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
given complete jurisdiction over these 
matters. Although I have utmost con- 
fidence in the gentleman—General 
Hines—now occupying that position, I 
do not know how long he will remain. 
Consequently, I think there should have 
been some provision in the bill whereby 
the authority and jurisdiction would be 
shared, perhaps, with the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
some other officials, in connection with 
these important matters that will have 
to be decided. 

Outside of that, this bill is a step in 
the right direction. I am more than 
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Speaker, 
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pleased that it is before us and I hope 
it will shortly pass. So far, no one has 
lost anything by the careful considera- 
tion of the bill on the part of the House 
committee, because the benefits have not 
yet accrued. I feel that the House com- 
mittee has acted carefully and judi- 
ciously, having in mind the interest of 
the country. Nevertheless, in some re- 
spects I think there are some provisions 
in the bill as to which the committee in 
its desire to safeguard the interests of 
the country has gone a little too far in 
imposing restrictions and inserting pro- 
visions that might deprive the men, 
through some minor omission or com- 
mission, of the benefits which we intend 
to grant. g 

We know from past experience and the 
gentleman from Mississippi himself 
knows how the departments have fre- 
quently ruled that because of a slight 
technicality a man or his widow and 
children have been deprived of benefits. 
The gentleman himself urged that that 
should be eliminated, and there is a bill 
on which a rule has been granted, and 
which will come up within the next few 
days, in which we are trying to take 
care of that so that no injustice is done 
on account of technicalities. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman held 
that rule in the committee from the 9th 
of January until a day or two ago before 
he reported it out. Many of these 
widows during that time have dragged 
these children through the depression 
and paid their expenses without receiv- 
ing a single dollar as a result of their 
husbands’ services in the last war. 

Mr. SABATH. Again the gentleman 
makes a misstatement, and it must be 
with the intention of placing the respon- 
sibility for delay in holding the rule in 
committee. I do not recall whether the 
gentleman has ever made a request for 
a rule on that bill, but I will not be as 
unfair as he is. He might have and I 
shall ask the clerk of the committee to 
make,a careful check whether a request 
has been made. However, I know that 
when my attention was called to the bill 
and I learned that it was to provide ben- 
efits for the wives and children of de- 
ceased veterans of War No. 1, I im- 
mediately ordered it placed on the 
docket of the Committee on Rules for a 
hearing at the ensuing meeting. A rule 
was granted, and I filed the report the 
following day. When I read the bill I 
could not quite understand why the gen- 
tleman did not ask unanimous consent 
to have it placed on the unanimous- 
consent calendar, where, with such 
placement, a rule would not have been 
required. I am, indeed, glad that I do 
not possess the antagonism that the gen- 
tleman has so often displayed toward me, 
because I could, if so bent, point out 
many matters that would not be pleasing 
to him. Yes; I know, under the pretense 
of preserving the Constitution there has 
been forced upon the country a soldier’s 
vote bill whereby at least one-half of 
the men and women in the armed serv- 
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ices will be deprived of the opportunity 
to vote. 

Only a few minutes ago I tried to ex- 
cuse the gentleman and his committee 
for the delay in reporting this bill, and 
most of the delay was due to the action 
of the gentleman because he feared that 
under the Senate bill the veterans would 
be receiving too much and, therefore, re- 
duced the time for veterans receiving the 
unemployment allowance from 1 year to 
6 months. Les, and the other provisions 
that I have pointed out have been 
amended so that the veterans would re- 
ceive lesser benefits. However, I will re- 
frain from saying anything more in this 
respect, except that I hope in the future 
the gentleman will cease criticizing the 
Committee on Rules in delaying the con- 
sideration of legislation when, in fact, 
the present Committee on Rules has 
granted more rules in any given session 
of Congress than any other Committee 
on Rules in the history of Congress. At 
no time have there been so many rules 
granted to expedite the business of the 
House as during this Congress. There- 
fore the charge that the bill has been de- 
layed by the Committee on Rules is 
manifestly unfair, because it received 
consideration as has other legislation 
coming before it for a rule. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. This bill is to take 
care of everyone in the armed forces— 
men and women. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to point out, 
and I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will take notice, that in going 
over this bill I find in various places 
pronouns of the masculine gender are 
used. This is going to cause a lot of 
confusion, is it not? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. ` 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentle- 
man will turn to the end of the, bill he 
will find that “Wherever used in this 
act, the masculine includes the fem- 
inine.” 

i Mr. COCHRAN. I have not got that 
ar. 

Mr. SABATH. I think the answer is 


-correct, and the matter is properly taken 


care of. 

In view of the fact that the bill will 
be thoroughly explained by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi and the members 
of his committee, who have devoted a 
great deal of time and study to the bill, 
I shall not say any more at this time, 
and yield 5 minutes to my colleague the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia Mr. 
Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I am again 
calling attention to the joint resolution 
introduced by me last week to erect here 
in Washington a permanent memorial to 
the mothers of America. 

This resolution provides for the crea- 
tion of a Mothers Memorial Commission 
of nine members, three to be appointed 
by the Speaker, three by the Vice Presi- 
dent, and three by the President. It is 
contemplated that the Government shall 
furnish a suitable site and meet all pro- 
motional and managerial costs. The 
Commission would be authorized to ac- 
cept contributions from all sources to 
help in the execution of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, in all this cold and hollow 
world—this troubled and frustrated 
world—there is no worship-that does not 
at some time falter, except the worship 
of mother for her own. It is something 
that typifies the ceaseless march of the 
stars and the constancy of the everlast- 
ing hills. Upon its face it bears the 
white seal of heaven and the stamp of 
the glory of God. 

In the whole tragic history of mankind 
there has appeared no figure so heroic as 
that of mother. From the bottomless 
fountain of her deathless love men have 
drawn the inspiration and courage to 
meet every crisis. 

Upon the Icyalty and sacrifices of 
mother was our Nation founded. Her 
very soul has given strength to our lead- 
ers while her sons were being consumed 
in the fiery moloch of war. Hear today 
the voice of mother saying: “I have given 
my three sons to this terrible war and 
that is all I have.” No artist can give 
color to such an undying picture and no 
scultor can form it in chiseled marble. 
Her ideals do not constitute a creed, a 
philosophy or doctrine, but is the pure- 
spun tenuous flow of her immortal soul. 

When sickness invades the home 
mother comes with the speed of the sun- 
light and with the tenderness of an angel 
to soothe, to bless, and to save. “The 
mother of Jesus was there.” The moth- 
ers are always at the crosses of their 
children. Who is it that sits with silver 
hair and worn hands at the hearthstone? 
Who ig the vigil through the long night 
hours of prayer and patience, rich in 
soul and in the peace of God? Who, in 
the face of poverty and discouragement, 
is stout of heart and speaking the words 
of comfort? Who is it that sustains 
man's eternal faith in womankind and 
upholds all things high? It is the uncal- 
endared saint—the mother—the inspi- 
ration of religion, hope, and virtue. 

Today we are concerned over the fate 
of mother’s boy who has gone to war. 
In her anxiety she thinks of his future 
happiness, success, and even greatness. 
The long years have been short years 
as she beholds her boy grown to the 
strength and manliness of a fine man. 
But the purple testament of war is 
opened, and all her plans have come to 
naught. She lays her pride and hope 
upon the altar of her country, and the 
rapt beating of her heart gives response 
to all that is dear in human life. 

In a world so cruel, where thorns lie 
in every path, it is mother who kisses 
the cross that smites her heart. Her 
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spirit is an open challenge to all the 
world, Herein is the intense power of 
woman—first at the cross and last at the 
sepulcher. The heaviest burdens fall on 
the tenderest hearts, yet they shape the 
world anew. The Master, who counts 
her tears of suffering in tragedy and in 
pain, puts His healing hand on her every 
wound as she breathes out the constancy 
of her soul. 

No State is greater than its mothers; 
in their hands lies the destiny of the 
world. If our country is to live and 
grow, her ideals must become the ideals 
of our land, Mother and the Nation are 
inseparable, and in this union there is 
the foundation upon which we must 
abide for our glory and perpetuity; in 
this union we have the sanctities and 
nobilities of a free and Christian people. 

So let us ever seek to pay tribute to 
her who has been the inspiration of all 
that is good and great in the being of 
man. Today we look over our shoulder 
into the past; over its dizzy heights of 
fortune and ambition and through the 
valleys of failure and sorrow. We medi- 
tate and recall that mother first formed 
our hands in prayer and led the way for 
our wandering feet. Behold the holy 
face of mother, the first that waited 
for us and greeted us with a kiss; the face 
that watched us through our babyhood 
with unheralded devotion; the face that 
understood our tears and smiles and 
never turned away. When gladness came 
she smiled, and when sorrow sought to 
blight it clouded and when tears streaked 
she stooped to help and bless. It is the 
face that the young remember and the 
old never forget. It is the face that 
helps, inspires, and comforts. It is the 
face on which heavenly sacrifice has 
written its undying message. About it 
the poets have sung their enchanging 
songs and painters have drawn their 
divine images. It is the most beautiful 
face in all the world and will be the first 
to greet us at the gates of heaven. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, first I desire to pay tribute to 
the members of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation for the many 
days of diligent study which they have 
put into this legislation. 

No legislation before the present Con- 
gress is more strongly supported by the 
American people than the so-called G. I. 
bill. It is a measure of justice to the 
fighting men and women of America. 
It signifies the American people are de- 
termined to provide adequately for the 
disabled veterans and the dependents of 
the deceased veterans; that we intend to 
do our full part as a country in the dif- 


_ ficult readjustment from military life to 


a civilian status. ; 

No one can justly conplain of giving 
liberal ‘treatment to the dependents of 
the men and women who gave their lives 
in this war to keep America a free na- 
tion. The dependents of the dead heroes 
must be adequately cared for and given 
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a chance to share in the prosperity that 
will come as a result of the sacrifices of 
their loved ones. 

When the men are mustered out of 
the service they must be given a fair 
chance to rehabilitate themselves in 
civilian life. The Federal Government 
can help by making certain no one suf- 
fers the pinch of want while the veteran 
waits for a job. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot do the job by itself. It 
will be the responsibility of American 
industry and employers of labor to ab- 
sorb these service men and women into 
gainful employment where they can, 
through their own efforts, build for a 
happy future. The bill properly stresses 
veterans’ preference. 

The bill wisely provides loans for the 
purchase, and construction of homes; 
buying or leasing farms or business prop- 
erties and the purchasing of implements 
and equipment. Many will become own- 
ers of homes and farms and small busi- 
nesses and through such ownership 
become a bulwark for the American way 
of life. 

Many young men were taken from 
their studies to participate in the war. 
These veterans are entitled, if they so 
desire, to continue their studies and we 
have arranged to give encouragement 
through Government assistance. 

While the Federal Government assists 
in the education of its dependents, we 
must make certain that it does not result 
in the Federal Government assuming 
contro: of education. 

It is gratifying that this measure of 
justice to our servicemen is not partisan 
in character. It is a unanimous ex- 
pression from all Americans that men 
and women, patriotic enough to fight for 
their country, shall have justice in the 
peace days. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before the 
House with the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Rules. The original Sen- 
ate bill is completely stricken out and 
virtually a substitute bill has been writ- 
ten by the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. Under the rule, it 
is made practically an original bill for 
consideration in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot too highly com- 
mend the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation for bringing before the 
House the first important’ post-war bill. 
For many months, Members of the House 
have been talking about post-war meas- 
ures and the importance of enacting that 
type of legislation immediately. This is 
the first bill of that character that has 
— before the House for considera- 

ot 

Those of us who served in the Con- 
gress just after the First World War will 
remember there was no particular com- 
mittee to handle veterans’ legislation. It 
went to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and generally noth- 
ing was done for the veterans until sev- 
eral years after the war. Thank God, 
we have learned our lesson, and we do 
not propose, the Congress on both sides, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, do not 
propose that our returning veterans will 
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be forced to sell apples on the streets in 
the big cities of the country. 

It is a good thing for the country, too, 
because these veterans know a great deal 
more than we did after the last war. 
They are much better educated as to 
their rights, and I do not believe these 
veterans would come home and sell ap- 
ples as they did after the last war, be- 
cause if that is all they were offered, I 
believe we would have chaotic and revo- 
lutionary conditions in America. 

Mr, Speaker, I want to pay a special 
tribute to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin]. The veterans have no better 
friend in the Congress and have not had 
for a great many years. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is a great American and 
devoted to our free institutions, to our 
American system, and to constitutional 
government. I have differed with the 
gentleman from Mississippi many times 
over racial issues, and probably will in 
the future, but there is no more useful 
Member of Congress than the gentleman 
from Mississippi, JOHN RANKIN, and no 
greater American. He is dynamic, able, 
and fearless. Without question he is the 
most eloquent orator in the House of 
Representatives, and, in my opinion, is 
the most effective debater in the entire 
Congress of the United States. He is to 
be commended for bringing this legisla- 
tion before the House, making the Vet- 
erans’ Administration a war agency. I 
think they might have gone further and 
taken the proposal that I offered some 
6 months ago in the Congress, to create a 
Secretary of Veterans’ Security, with a 
Cabinet position. The bill, however, 
goes to the extent of putting all veterans’ 
interests under one administrator as a 
war agency, and placing it next to the 
Army and to the Navy. 

It also provides for readjustment al- 
lowances—which are the words used in- 
stead of unemployment insurance—re- 
adjustment allowances of $20 a week for 
each veteran for a period of 26 weeks. 
The whole purpose of the bill is to create 
a square deal for the returning veteran. 

When I proposed that there should be 
a Secretary of Veterans’ Security, I did 
so because I believe, as a result of this 
war, there will be some 15,000,000, per- 
haps 16,000,000 servicemen before the 
war is over. Over a million have already 
been discharged. If you add those to 
the last war there will be almost 20,- 
000,000 veterans, all of which will come 
under the Veterans’ Administration. 
The expenditures will be so large that it 
is difficult to even approximate the 
amount. I should say in the first year 
it would amount to at least $5,000,000,000 
and upward, and over a long period of 
years over $2,000,000,000 a year. Cer- 
tainly any bureau or agency of the Gov- 
ernment that has such vast administra- 
tive powers and expenditures of some- 
thing upward of $2,000,000,000 annually 
should be headed by a Secretary of Vet- 
erans’ Security with a place in the Cab- 
inet. 

I hope later on that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Legislation will consider 
my bill and report favorably on it cre- 
ating a Secretary of Veterans’ Security 
with Cabinet status. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill is the first im- 
portant post-war bill to reach the House. 
Today the Committee on Post-war and 
Economic Planning, a special House com- 
mittee, approved—it has not the power 
to report to the House—but the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTERS], 
a member of the committee, introduced 
the approved bill today, to terminate 
contracts which will go to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. This whole sub- 
ject matter has been under consideration 
for at least 3 months by the special com- 
mittee and its staff. I hope we will get 
definite action on it before the House 
recesses within the next 40 days. The 
House wants to act upon these post-war 
problems before adjourning for the 
summer. The Veterans’ Legislative 
Committee has taken the lead today in 
bringing up for consideration veterans’ 
legislation, and it is perfectly proper 
that that should have the right-of-way 
but there are many, many more impor- 
tant post-war problems that will have 
to be passed upon by the House, and I 
hope several of them will come up be- 
fore we recess next month, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Do I understand the 
gentleman to state that the special com- 
mittee created by the House to study 
post-war planning, headed by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER] 
has agreed on a bill and introduced it 
and that it is now before the Committee 
on the Judiciary? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; the special commit- 
tee agreed on a bill today and issued a 
report on the bill. The committee has no 
right to report legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. I understand. 


Mr. FISH. But a distinguished mem 


ber of the committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] intro- 
duced that bill and it will go today to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. That is 
the result of months and months of 
arduous labor, and I think the House will 
be very well satisfied with the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman un- 
derstands why I propounded the ques- 
tion. There is a bill from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, likewise a bill from 
the Committee on Military Affairs; then 
this committee too has been working on 
it. The Rules Committee is advising 
them that they should get together and 
agree on one bill. Since that time the 
Senate, of course, has acted and sent 
some kind of a bill over to the House. I 
hope the bill which has been introduced 
will eliminate some of the provisions of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. FISH. All the House is interested 
in is to have the best possible bill. The 
bill unanimously approved by the select 
committee will go to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. If the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], or the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May], or others 
wish to offer their bills as substitutes 
they have a perfect right to do so and 
to appear before the Committee on the 
Judiciary or before the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering the bill 
that is to come before us today, I want 
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to call the attention of the House to 
some of our experiences in the early days 
of veterans’ legislation, In those days 
veterans’ legislation went to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which had other very important 
matters before it. It was very difficult 
to get any action. It was about a year 
and a half after the war that we created 
the World War Veterans’ Legislative 
Committee. It might interest the House, 
in view of a bill introduced by me which 
passed this week authorizing the expen- 
diture of $1,000,000 to provide seeing- 
eye or guide dogs for the blinded vet- 
erans to know the history of that com- 
mittee. It came about as a result of a 
fight I made as a new Member of Con- 
gress over a period of 6 or 8 months, 
because I could not get action on a little 
bill of mine to increase the pay of at- 
tendants for blinded soldiers from $20 to 
$40, could not even get consideration of 
it before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. As a result of 
the refusal to consider bills of this type 
the House created the veterans’ legis- 
lative committee. I believe I was the 
first to introduce a bill to create a sep- 
arate veterans’ legislative committee in 
the House. Both Tom CONNALLY and 
Royal Johnson introduced similar bills. 

The servicemen of this war have the 
benefit of an important standing com- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. It has func- 
tioned properly and faithfully and has 
brought in this post-war bill for your 
action. It seeks to provide for a square 
deal for the veterans of World War No. 2. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I believe the people of 
my State are pretty much agreed that 
this bill ought to be passed with the ex- 
ception of title 2. I have many, many 
telegrams and letters including telegrams 
and letters from my Governor and edu- 
cators in the State of Nebraska. They 
are very much disturbed over title 2 pro- 
viding for education of the veterans. 
They suggest that we substitute the Bar- 
den bill for this section. Did the gentle- 
man discuss that matter with his com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; that has been dis- 
cussed in the Rules Committee. In the 
last analysis, of course, that is a matter 
to be decided by the House. This bill 
turns the power over to the Veterans’ 
Administrator to select the schools they 
shall go to. - 

Mr CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I believe he is 
mistaken on that point. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Administrator must ask the boards in the 
various States. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I stand cor- 
rected. The Administrator acts on the 
recommendation of the board of educa- 
tion, board of regents, or whatever edu- 
cational authority exists in the various 
States. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; the educators and 
Governors of the various States are very 
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much disturbed over this section as writ- 
ten. They much prefer the provisions 
of the Barden bill. 

Mr. FISH. I feel that it is advisable 
to wait until we get into the Committee 
of the Whole before we discuss this 
matter for there it will be discussed 
by members of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. The gentle- 
man must know that the chairman of 
that committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], is an ardent 
States’ rights man. 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree. 

Mr. FISH. And he is not going to 
bring in a bill that definitely violates 
States’ rights. I trust, therefore, that 
the gentleman and other Members of 
the House who are interested in this 
matter will wait until it is presented in 
the Committee of the Whole by mem- 
bers of the legislative committee. There 
are very distinctly two sides to this con- 
troversial issue. 

Mr. STEFAN. I inquired only to see 
whether the Rules Committee discussed 


title 2 and the Barden bill along with 


this one. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; we did discuss it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; but before I yield I 
want to say that the bill contains a 
proviso permitting World War veterans 
to have 1 year of education plus the 
amount of time they have spent in the 
service; that is if a veteran has been in 
the service 3 years he would have his 
original 1 year plus 3 more years, which 
would make a total of 4 years in post- 
war educational institutions. It is a very 
liberal bill and its provisions I believe 
are adequate. The question of the rights 
of States should be discussed and brought 
up in the Committee of the Whole, if 
the gentleman does not object. 

j ah STEFAN. Certainly I do not ob- 
ect. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I want to point out 
that the rule specifically provides for the 
consideration of the Barden bill. 

Mr. FISH. It is made in order at the 
proper time. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; and the House 
will be given ample opportunity to con- 
sider that under the rule. 

Mr. FISH. As far as the actual work- 
ing of the rule is concerned, the rule is 
wide open. The original bill is made in 
order, and amendments are in order to 
the House bill but not te the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill has been eliminated, and 
this rule presents a new bill, the House 
bill, coming in under the Senate title 
and open to amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, the following letter from 
the national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Warren H. Atherton, pre- 
sents a good résumé of thé purposes of 
this bill and the Legion’s views on it: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Woshington, D. C., May 10, 1944. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This morning the 
American Legion presented petitions to Con- 
gress from a million citizens who urged pas- 
sage of the Legion’s G. I. bill to aid veterans 
of World War No. 2; many of these petition- 
ers were from your district. 
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The G. I. bill was introduced 4 months ago 
at the request of the American Legion. It 
provides a sound, orderly program of aid to 
veterans during the transition from military 
to civil life. The basic elements covered in 
the proposed law are: 

Expansion of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital facilities; 

Added provisions for vocational training; 

Authority to correct mistakes in discharges 
from service; 

Educational aid; 

Down payment loans to veterans for homes, 
farms, or businesses; 

Unemployment insurance for veterans un- 
able to secure employment; and 

Veterans’ Employment Service. 

The Senate adopted S. 1767 on March 24, 
embodying the above principles. 

The House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation has favorably reported S. 
1767, with amendments, As reported, the bill 
still embodies the principles we believe nec- 
essary to protect and aid discharged veterans 
of this war and to insure an orderly period 
of demobilization. 

More than a million men and women have 
already been discharged from the service; 
there is urgent need for placing most of the 
bill’s provisions in effect now; the bill has 
had careful study and consideration for 4 
months; a long period of debate and consid- 
eration of amendments would further delay 
the application of the bill's remedies to those 
in immediate need; conceivably the bill 
might be improved in some slight degree, but 
we believe that the value of any changes 
would be doubtful as compared with the pres- 
ent carefully considered and prepared meas- 
ure. 

If you believe as we do that the Legion's 
G. I. bill will provide equitable treatment for 
the service men and women of World War No. 
2, and security for their future, we urge you to 
vote for S. 1767 as reported by the House 
committee; any differences between the bill 
as adopted by the Senate and reported by the 
committee can be safely left to adjustment 
in conference. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this letter and for your many past courtesies, 
we remain 

Yours very truly, 
WARREN H. ATHERTON, 
National Commander, 
F. M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, 
National Legislative Committee. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
address my remarks entirely to the rule. 
It is unfortunate that when so technical 
a bill as S. 1767 comes before the House 
we get into a discussion of the merits of 
the bill at a time when we are considering 
the rule only and not prepared to fully 
Lehe, in detail the provisions of the 

All this rule does is to make in order 
the Senate bill, commonly known as S. 
1767, or the G. I. bill. The procedure 
under the rule will be this: The Clerk 
will start to read S. 1767, and after the 
first section is read, the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Committee will move to 
strike out the rest of the Senate bill and 
insert in lieu thereof the House version 
of the G. I. bill. The House version will 
then be considered as an original bill 
under the 5-minute rule. All germane 
amendments will be in order to that bill. 
There will be no limitation whatever on 
germane amendments to the House ver- 
sion of the G. I. bill. 
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In order to make doubly sure that this 
can be accomplished, the rule provides 
that the Barden bill shall be in order as 
an amendment or a substitute for title 
II of the House bill. At that time the 
Barden amendment can be thoroughly 
discussed, so that it will be thoroughly 
understood. That is all there is to it. 

When the House bill is perfected and, 
after ‘consideration of the Barden 
amendment, then there will be a vote on 
substituting the House bill for the Sen- 
ate bill. If that is done, the discussion 
is ended in the Committee of the Whole. 
If the substitution is voted down, then 
the Senate bill will be taken up and read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
Let us adopt the rule and then let mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Committee, who are 
advised, explain the details of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and to include therein 
certain statements and excerpts as well 
as two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]? 

There was no objection. 


FOR VETERANS’ BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much in favor of this bill. I am more 
inclined to the Senate bill than I am the 
House bill, but I will withhold my deci- 
sion until I hear the House bill fully ex- 
plained. If I vote to change the House 
bill, I will vote to make it stronger in- 
stead of weaker. 

MOST SINISTER LOBBY EVER ORGANIZED 


Mr. Speaker, if we pass bills like this 
without noticing what is going on else- 
where, it is possible that we will wake up 
one of these mornings and find our Con- 
stitution amended in a way that the debt 
cannot be paid. I desire to invite your 
attention to one of the most powerful, 
one of the most effective, most wealthy, 
and also the most sordid and most sinis- 
ter lobby that has ever been organized in 
the history of the United States of 
America that is now trying to secure the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
for the purpose of limiting the power of 
Congress to tax incomes more than 25 
percent or to tax gifts or to tax estates 
more than 25 percent. 

EFFORT MADE TO SLIP THROUGH TWENTY-SECOND 
AMENDMENT 5 

They are trying to do it quietly. You 
probably never heard of this proposal to 
get the twenty-second amendment to the 
United States Constitution adopted. I 
never heard of it until recently, and then 
I commenced to investigate, and I dis- 
covered that 14 States had already 
adopted it. Now I learn that 16 States 
have adopted it. This very clever group 
has devised a plan through which they 
believe they can by the town-hall 
method, slip through ar amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States do- 
ing exactly what I have said. That is 
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the important purpose and immediate | to get this constitutional amendment 


objective of that sinister organization. 
LOTS OF MONEY RAISED 


This organization is headed by Mr. 
Frank Gannett, of New York, and a 
former Member of this House, a former 
Congressman from Indiana, Mr, Samuel 
Pettengill. They have been going all over 
the United States getting enormous sums 
of money, too, under the pretense that 
they would slip through this constitu- 
tional amendment and save these rich 
taxpayers enormous sums of money. 
The proof is abundant to that effect. 
You.have not seen anything in the news- 
papers about it, probably because it has 
been concealed. A few weeks ago the 
New Jersey Legislature passed and 
adopted this proposal, although New Jer- 
sey had defeated it in 1939. Lou have 
not seen anything in the newspapers 
about that. It is not their policy to give 
publicity to it, They want to slip it 
through. They have devised this plan 
and through their clever attorneys and 
experts they have a scheme by operating 
through article V of the Constitution to 
get the Constitution amended, if they 
can, in a way that you will not know it, 
and before you know it, through the in- 
strumentality of 36 State legislatures, 
no one State assuming much responsi- 
bility. 

ARE WE RENDERING LIP SERVICE TO THE VETERANS? 


If they are successful in their efforts 
we are just rendering lip service to the 
veterans and their dependents. We will 
not be able to take care of the men who 
have sacrificed; we will not be able to pay 
a penny to those who have lost eyes, legs, 
and arms, and are permanently dis- 
abled; we will not be able to pay any- 
thing to the widows and to the de- 
pendents of those who have given their 
lives upon the field of battle to save our 
country in time of war if this sinister 
organization succeeds in what is known 
to be its primary objective. 

Furthermore, there will be no old-age 
assistance; there will be no social secu- 
rity. When this war is over we will have 
a national debt probably in excess of 
$300,000,000,000. The annual carrying 
charges for this enormous debt will be 
a minimum of $7,000,000,000 and prob- 
ably more nearer $9,000,000,000. That, 
along with the minimum amount re- 
quired for the operating expenses of this 
Government will take up all the tax 
money that can possibly be raised if this 
amendment is a part of our Constitution. 
Nothing will be left for the veterans, 
their dependents, or the aged. So while 
we are thinking about the servicemen 
and taking care of them, we better pay 
just a little attention to what is going 
on through this fascistic group, and it is 
a Fascist group. It is hiring people to 
run for office all over this country, prom- 
ising to support them through a liberal 
contribution of funds, and they have 
plenty of money for that purpose if the 
ones agreeing to run will support their 
Fascist views and turn the country 
over to the rich. 

RICH APPEALED TO 


You can imagine how one of these 
people will go before a group of rich 
taxpayers and say, “Now, we are going 


through which will prevent your paying 
more than 25-percent income taxes an- 
nually.” You take a taxpayer who paid 
$100,000 last year on a $150,000 income. 
Perhaps the ratio is not exactly right, 
but for the purpose of this illustration 
I presume it will suffice. He will take 
the position, “Why should I not pay 
$1,000 or $10,000 on this Gannett-Petten- 
gill plan? It is a good risk. I can af- 
ford to speculate with a thousand dollars 
to save maybe $75,000 per year from now 
on.” In that way they are raising bar- 
rels of money all over the United States 
expecting to slip through this amend- 
ment which will stop all aid to service- 
men, all social security, and all old-age 
assistance. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I just do not have the 
time. My time is almost up; it is very 
limited. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman called 
them a Fascist group. Why? 


FASCIST GROUP 


Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I called them a 
Fascist group. 

Mr. CHURCH. Why refer to them as 
a Fascist group? 

Mr. PATMAN. Because one of the or- 
ganizers, promoters, and now one of 
their most active helpers, spent 2 years 
in Italy before the war studying fascism, 
and he is with them today, and he is 
working with them. Their activities 
have the brands and earmarks of fascism. 
You cannot judge it any other way. 
They want to turn the country over, to 
the rich. If this amendment were to 
become law, in a few years a few families 
would own the entire wealth of this Na- 
tion. Is that not fascism? Certainly it 
is a justified charge. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. He is giving the House and 
the country very valuable information. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, now, the gentle- 
men on the Republican side, of course, 
can laugh about it, as they indicate they 
would like to, but when you sit idly by 
and let this United States Constitution 
be amended that way, and then you can 
say to the veterans, “Yes; we tried to 
help you. We wanted to give you thou- 
sands of dollars apiece, but we had no 
way of paying it,” why, it will become a 
very serious matter. When an organi- 
zation can get up hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars from every section of 
the United States, and spend it in every 
section of the United States, it is some- 
thing that you had better give serious 
consideration to, because it is a very ef- 
fective group. 

Furthermore, in support of that group, 
this woman, Vivian Kellems, is out mak- 
ing speeches to repeal the sixteenth 
amendment and adopt the twenty-sec- 
ond amendment that is being spon- 
sored by the Gannett-Pettengill crowd. 
She is out making speeches for them— 
the woman who now refuses to pay her 
income tax and advises everybody else 
to refuse to pay their income taxes. She 
is out making speeches for this proposal 
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which will deny to all veterans, all vet- 
erans’ widows, all disabled soldiers, all 
old-age assistance people, one penny in 
the future, if this sinister amendment 
becomes the law. Vivian Kellems says 
in her speeches: 

There is on foot, and well under way, a 
move to repeal the sixteenth amendment. 


Remember now, this crowd first wants 
to repeal the sixteenth amendment and 
to set in its place the twenty-second 
amendment, which would limit the 
amount the Federal Government could 
tax our incomes to 25 percent. She says: 

I would repeal the sixteenth amendment. 
Like grandpaw, in You Can’t Take It With 
You, I do not believe in it. 


She is advocating the Gannett-Petten- 
gill twenty-second amendment. This is 
something, I believe, that should receive 
immediate attention by this Congress. 
It is too serious to escape notice. It in- 
volves every appropriation that we make, 
We might just as well not make an ap- 
propriation if we are going to permit 
our United States Constitution to be 
amended in any such town-hall-meeting 
fashion as this. They have already got- 
ten, or they are securing, according to 
their own claims, from one to four thou- 
sand influential people in every congres- 
sional district in this country that will 
stand up at the proper time and say 
“Support the Constitution. Support the 
Constitution. The Constitution says no 
taxes over 25 percent. Let us stay by 
it.” In the meantime they are trying 
to defeat all Members of Congress they 
believe will interfere with their plans. 

Whenever you permit the Gannett- 
Pettengill amendment to become the 
twenty-second amendment, you destroy 
this Government. 


MORE ABOUT TWENTY-SECOND AMENDMENT 


I am inserting herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Saturday, April 15, 1944, concern- 
ing the proposed twenty-second amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is as fol- 
lows: ; 

A MILLIONAIRES’ AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION? 


“The law, in its majestic equality, forbids 
the rich as well as the poor to sleep under 
bridges, to beg in the streets, and to steal 
bread.” 

So observed Anatole France. The same 
“majestic equality” is behind the proposal of 
a millionaires’ lobby to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States limiting income 
taxes—on poor and rich alike—to 25 percent. 

Under that proposed amendment, a Henry 
Ford, who now pays about $800,000 taxes on 
a $1,000,000 income, could not be charged 
more than $250,000. 

And Joe Smith, who now pays perhaps $175 
taxes on a $2,000 income, could have his taxes 
boosted to $500. 

You will be surprised—as many have been— 
to learn that 16 States so far have passed reso- 
lutions demanding such a constitutional 
amendment, including Pennsylvania, and, 
most ‘recently, New Jersey. Governor Edge 
signed the Jersey resolution April 5. 

Thirty-two States can compel Congress to 
call a constitutional convention to act on this 
amendment, 


SPONSORED BY NOTORIOUS COMMITTEE 


This proposed constitutional amendment is 
being promoted by the notorlous Committee 
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for Constitutional Government, headed by 
Frank Gannett. 

Under its terms, not only income-tax rates 
but also inheritance-tax rates would be put 
under the 25-percent limit, except in war- 
time. 

Effect of the scheme would be to repeal the 
present income-tax law and destroy its basic 
principle of levying taxes according to ability 
to pay. 

Should the amendment be adopted: (a) 
Taxes on big incomes would be slashed; (b) 
to make up for the decline in Federal income, 
taxes on lower and middle bracket incomes 
would have to be increased heavily. 

We do not believe this amendment ever 
can be adopted—if the public is kept aware 
of what is going on. 

But the very fact that 16 States have been 
swung into line thus far is warning that 
vigilance in this matter is long overdue. 

So far some 250,000 circulars have been dis- 
tributed by Gannett’s committee; it is re- 
ported to have a campaign fund of $50,000; 
it enjoys support of the Hearst press; and it 
is endorsed by several Members of Congress 
and, significantly, by many ex-America 
Pirsters. . 


WHILE SOLDIERS FIGHT FOR THEIR COUNTRY THESE 
MEN FICHT FOR THEIR PURSES 

Remembering that many voters are away 
fighting for their country while these men 
fight for their purses, and that public atten- 
tion has been fixed on the war—liberals will 
do well not to underestimate the danger from 
this movement. 

Indeed, some people may be deceived by its 
surface plausibility, by its pretense of 
equality. 

Not, however, if they remember the days 
when a reactionary Government in Washing- 
ton granted poor and rich alike the privilege 
of selling apples on street corners. 


EVEN MORE ABOUT TWENTY-SECOND AMENDMENT 


I am inserting herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Tuesday, May 2, 1944, concerning 
the twenty-second amendment to the 
Constitution. It is as follows: 


THEY HATE THE PRESIDENT WORSE THAN 
Hrrixn: No. 2 


The above is not written in perfect Eng- 
lish, but we think you get the idea. 

Second portrait in our gallery of Roosevelt- 
haters is that of Frank Gannett, of Rochester, 
N. L., head of the third largest newspaper 
chain in the country. 

Mrs. Gannett once told an amusing story, 
She was about to give a dinner party and 
couldn’t find flowers in the colors she 
wanted. So she took what flowers she had in 
her garden and dusted them with colored 
chalk powder—until the blooms were in the 
exact hue desired. 

This is how Gannett handles news and in- 
formation. He takes a fact or an idea, dusts 
it with the powder of prejudice against the 
President—and lo, the result is colored pre- 
cisely as he wants it. 

By this device he managed to portray pro- 
posed expansion of social security as a New 
Deal plot to get “itching hands” on the $30,- 
009,000,000 assets of United States life insur- 


ance companies. With the same device he 


argued that the President was dragging the 
country into war, and he now uses it to claim 
the President laggard in the war effort. 

No matter what Roosevelt does, Frank 
Gannett gets out his editorial flit gun, sprays 
prejudice powder—and proves F. D. R. wrong. 

Gannett knows all about war. He is wag- 
ing one. Against the President, of course. 

Right now he is in the news for two en- 
gagements on this Gannett second front: 

(a) His sponsorship of the millionaires’ 
amendment to the income tax law, which 
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would limit rich men's Income taxes to 25 
percent, and boost the taxes of small wage 
earners to make up for lost revenue; 

(b) His attempt to suppress John Roy 
Carlson's famous book, Under Cover, a cam- 
paign in which the publishers, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., charged intimidation, and which has 
had the effect of keeping Carlson’s volume 
No. 2 in the non-fiction popularity list. 

But the Gannett hatred of Roosevelt goes 
way back. It was a hate set deep, like a 
toad in its hole. In 1939 Gannett charged 
the President with creating unemployment, 
and causing hundreds of thousands to lose 
their homes and businesses. A few months 
later, with a perfectly straight face, Gannett 
announced that the year had been so profit- 
able for his papers that all employees of more 
than a year's service would be paid a bonus. 

It was during the Supreme Court fight 
that Gannett set up his committee for con- 
stitutional government, which ever since has 
whanged the tom-toms of reaction and hate. 


WIN WAR BY CUTTING INCOME TAXES 


It is this outfit which is now waging Gan- 
nett's fight to help the war effort by cutting 
income taxes. A new publication, Needed 
Now, tells of its various fights to wrap reac- 
tionary greed in the Constitution, of its war 
against the third term, of its campaign for a 


$400,000 fund, and its boasts that since 1937 


the Gannett propaganda machine has sent 
out: 


Eighty-two million pieces of literature; 


760,000 books; more than 10,000 radio tran- 


scriptions, 350,000 telegrams, full-page ads 
in 586 newspapers, and thousands of weekly 
releases to newspapers. 

Gannett, in addition, has sent countless 
letters to private individuals urging them to 
bigger and better hatred of the President. 

We have looked through them for hatred 
of Hitler. But mention of the Nazi seldom 
appears—except for one purpose: 

To argue that Roosevelt is imitating Hitler. 

What ails Gannett? 

Some of his friends say it's astigmatism. 

As a Presidential candidate in 1940, he 
couldn't see the link between democracy—the 
will of the people—and the reelection ot 
Roosevelt. As a businessman he couldn't see 
the connection between New Deal recovery 
and the fact that his own business made 
$600,000 more in 1938 than it had made in 
the last G. O. P. year of 1932. 

As a citizen he now cannot see why it is 
atrocious taste and worse patriotism to be 
doing his fighting against the President and 
for a cut in income taxes of the rich at a 
time when Americans are dying on the bat- 
tlefield that the right of the Gannetts to 
gripe shall be preserved, 

Somebody once pointed out that Gannett 
was a Democrat until he paid off the first 
quarter of a million dollars he owed. Then 
he became a Republican. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KIL BURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein some 
letters on the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Mon- 
RAY], such time as he may desire. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today after the legislative program and 
following any special orders heretofore 
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entered I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of any constitu- 
tional amendment. We in this country 
believe in free speech and the right of 
any American citizen to advocate any 
change in our form of government 
through a constitutional amendment in 
the regular and orderly way. That is 
what Mr. Gannett and Mr. Pettengill 
have been doing. There are no more 
loyal, patriotic citizens in this country 
than Frank Gannett and former Con- 
gressman Sam Pettengill, and I want to 
deny that part of the statement that has 
just been made that either of these pa- 
triotic gentlemen, whom we all know, is 
connected, directly or indirectly, with 
any Fascist group in America. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I would like to know 
what difference there is, as far as Amer- 
icanism is concerned, between a group 
that seeks to limit the taxing power of 
the Federal Government and a group 
which seeks to confiscate all of the prop- 
erty of the Nation and operate it upon 
a socialistic basis? 

Mr. FISH. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, without going into that issue, that 
we still live in a free country. All sover- 
eign Americans have a right to their 
views and to express them, and that is 
what Mr. Gannett has done, and that is 
what Sam Pettengill has done. I repeat, 
there are no better Americans in the 
country than these two gentlemen and 
firm supporters of representative and 
constitutional government. I wish there 
were more of them for the good of the 
country and the preservation of Ameri- 
can ideals, traditions, and our repub- 
lican form of government. š 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is the first one of major importance 
that I, as a freshman Member, have had 
an opportunity to follow through from 
its inception to presentation on the floor 
of the House. : 

If every member of the public could 
have had a seat in the committee room 
and observed the manner in which this 
committee performed, often in their 
shirt sleeves, I am sure their faith in our 
legislative processes would have been 
justified or restored. 

Of course, there were some differences 
in opinion—but at no time was there any 
evidence of irritation—at no time did 
tempers grow short. Individual ideas 
of each member gave way to the opinion 
of the majority without any attempt to 
push through pet proposals. 

On the major features the result to be 
obtained was first determined, then dis- 
cussion was had upon its effect upon the 
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veteran and the Nation, and finally the 
methods best suited to achieve the de- 
sired results were carefully considered. 

Every member worked long and faith- 
fully, sometimes far into the night, 
cheerfully sharing the task before them. 

Each paragraph, each phrase and—I 
may even add—each punctuation mark 
was carefully scrutinized and analyzed, 
and its effect carefully measured. 

Whether the results obtained and re- 
flected in this bill are good is for you 
to judge. 

Incidentally, among the members of 
the committee you will find one veteran 
of this conflict, a past national com- 
mander of the V. F. W., three past State 
commanders of the American Legion, 
other veterans of World War No. 1, and 
fathers of members of today’s armed 
forces, and one, while not a war veter- 
an, is a veteran of many campaigns on 
behalf of veterans—the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. Every member has 
the welfare of present and future vet- 
erans close to his heart. 

Through all the deliberations we did 
not lose sight of the fact that our para- 
mount obligation is to those who have 
and will become disabled—that they 
must be cared for first and best at any 
cost—even, if necessary, to the abolition 
of any or all of the costly measures in- 
corporated in this bill—a cost as yet 
unknown. 

As we visualized our objective as ex- 
pressed by the leaders of our great vet- 
eran organizations, we were to place our 
returning veterans, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in the position they would have held 
had it not been for the incident of their 
service—service which in many cases has 
already extended over 342 years—which 
may ultimately extend to 5 or 6 years— 
a period of service that will make re- 
adjustment to civil life difficult at best. 

These men, as we did 25 years ago, will 
desire to be free from governmental con- 
trol and restraint. They will desire to 
be civilians—free, unfettered. unregi- 
mented; self-reliant, courageous—facing 
the future unafraid. 

Hence, it was the express purpose that 
these men should be freed from red 
tape—able to go to only one agency for 
the service to which they are entitled 
an agency which has for nearly a quarter 
of a century dealt with veterans and 
their problems with full and complete 
sympathetic understanding. That one 
agency is the Veterans’ Administration. 

To help them help themselves to rees- 
tablish and readjust themselves has been 
the aim of this bill as brought to you by 
your committee. 

In many ways this bill is probably more 
liberal than these soldiers themselves 
might ask—especially if we, with our 
productive genius, wisdom, and determi- 
nation, make it possible for them to real- 
ize the dream they have had in fox holes 
and swamps—of getting a job—buying a 
radio, car, home—and settling down to a 
normal, peaceful American life. 

This bill, as it now appears before you, 
has eliminated all overlapping govern- 
mental bureaus and agencies with no ex- 
perience relating to veterans, concentrat- 
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ing all matters within the jurisdiction of 
the experienced Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, an agency that 25 years ago super- 
vised the education of over 300,000 and 
will again do so for 1,500,000 disabled 
men who will come under the supervision 
of this agency. 

Having brought this war to a speedy, 
victorious end, and having returned these 
veterans of more than 50 fronts to their 
homes, this bill will in its major items— 

First. Provide education in the school 
ol their choice to those whose education 
was interrupted, under a plan simple in 
terms and administration. 

econd. Enable them to readjust 
themselves to their regained position in 
civil life if by chance they are unable to 
enjoy continuous employment. 

Third. Aid in purchase of a home, 
farm, or business through local, State, or 
Federal financial agencies of their 
choice—earning and going their own 
way. 

This bill is the summation of literally 
hundreds of measures dealing with the 
problems of veterans of whom there are 
already one and one-fourth millions. It 
is imperfect, as all works of men are im- 
perfect. Hence, our minds are open to 
constructive suggestions, improvements 
are welcomed, and we all sincerely hope 
that the provisions of this bill will be 
considered with open minds by Members 
of the House. 

Much yet remains to be done before we 


can celebrate the return of our victorious 


troops, but this readjustment bill will 
help them upon their return—their re- 
turn now or later, to their well-earned 
reward of a stable, peaceful future as 
self-reliant, self-supporting citizens of 
our American communities. 
TWENTY-SECOND AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is but 
natural that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FisH] defends Mr. Gannett 
and Mr, Pettengill, whom the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] has pointed 
out, through the means of organizations 
which they formed, have been for some 
time working to bring about the repeal 
of the sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. They have been working se- 
cretly in an undercover manner to bring 
about the adoption of the twenty-second 
amendment to the Constitution that 
would limit Congress from imposing 
more than a 25-percent income tax on 
the wealthy gentlemen and their corpo- 
rations: The gentleman from Texas did 
not charge that they were unpatriotic or 
disloyal, but he did say that they were 
Fascists and are pursuing contemptible 
Fascist aims. 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. Gannett is 
a publisher and at one time aspired to 
be a candidate for President or Vice 
President on the Republican ticket—I do 
not recollect which. Of course I know 
Mr. Pettengill because I served with him 
in this House, and I know of his reac- 
tionary views and of his desire to serve 
the Republican interests. Since joining 
the Republican Party he has been re- 
garded by some of us as a renegade 
Democrat and this term may be rightly 
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applied when he assumed the treasury- 
ship of the Republican National Com- 
mittee or when he assumed the chair- 
manship of the Republican National Fi- 
nance Committee for the purpose of aid- 
ing that organization in the matter of 
the 1942 elections. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Pettengill is not 
now connected with the Republican Na- 
tional Committee as treasurer. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
for calling my attention to the fact he is 
no longer the treasurer of the Republi- 
can National Committee. However, I 
am certain, as I have stated, that he is 
now devoting himself to publicity and to 
the activities for the organization which 
has been campaigning for the past 2 
years to limit the powers of Congress in 
imposing an income tax not to exceed 25 
percent on the income of those in the 
higher brackets. I am informed that 
Mr. Pettengill succeeded Mr. Frank Gan- 
nett as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee to Uphold Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, Inc., as of January 21, 1940. 
This organization was disbanded in April 
1941 and was immediately succeeded by 
a District of Columbia incorporation 
known as the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, Inc., with Mr. Pet- 
tengill as chairman and president of the 
successor organization. Mr. Pettengill 
is still listed as a member of the board of 
advisers of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, Inc., and it can be 
assumed that Mr. Pettengill was active in 
the affairs of the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., at the same 
time that he was holding the post of 
chairman for the Republican National 
Finance Committee. . 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my recollection 
is right in recalling that a year and a 
half or 2 years ago this organization 
under the cloak of being a patriotic 
society enlisted the cooperation of school 
children through the medium of essay 
competitions in justifying their activities 
by offering prizes for the best compo- 
sitions on free enterprise and consti- 
tutional government. This program 
undoubtedly served as missionary work 
in establishing the worthy objects of 
the organization in the eyes of schools 
and educational institutions in prepara- 
tion and to assist in the ultimate pur- 
pose of having them later subscribe to 
the real objective of the organization in 
obtaining favorable recognition of the 25- 
percent limitation of income tax. 

This organization, as the gentleman 
from Texas has stated, is collecting tre- 
mendous sums of money to carry out the 
purposes of the organization. I know 
that very few of the Members here know 
of these activities. Be that as it may, I 
do not know as to the arrangements or 
compensation that Mr. Pettengill is re- 
ceiving for his work but, undoubtedly, the 
compensation must be much greater than 
the very liberal salary he draw from the 
Republican National Committee. We 
who have served with him know he is a 
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very astute and capable gentleman and 
that he is not doing this work for glory 
but must be handsomely compensated. I 
wish it to be understood that engaging 
in such service does not make him un- 
patriotic or disloyal and, consequently, 
the gentleman from Texas should not be 
criticized. In fact, we who have heard 
him should commend him for informing 
us of the activities of the organization 
which these two gentlemer represent. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article from the magazine Coronet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein two edi- 
torials on Free Ports for Refugees, one 
from the New York Post and the other 
from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
two letters. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a pam- 
phlet published by the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BOARD—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, and 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress, the report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, including 
an estimate of the liabilities created by 
the Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 
and 1937 as required by subsection (d) of 
section 15 of the Railroad Retirement Act 


of 1937. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
THE WHITE House, May 11, 1944. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—RETIRED OFFICERS 
OR EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR WHOM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE IS HOLDING DECORATIONS, 
ORDERS, MEDALS, OR PRESENTS TEN- 
DERED THEM BY FOREIGN GOVERN- 
MENTS (H. DOC, NO. 583) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying documents, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am forwarding, for the consideration 
of the Congress, a communication from 
the Secretary of State transmitting a list 
of those retired officers or employees of 
the United States for whom the Depart- 
ment of State under the provisions of the 
act of January 31, 1881 (U.S. C., title 5, 
sec. 115), is holding decorations, orders, 
medals, or presents tendered them by 


foreign governments. The list has been. 


divided into two parts (1) those coun- 
tries which are cobelligerent or friendly 
nations and (2) enemy countries. It is 
believed that the Congress may wish to 
consider a joint resolution suspending the 
operation of Public Resolution No. 52 of 
June 27, 1934, until such time as the in- 
ternational situation would permit 
wholly objective consideration of such 
matters, or to consider granting legisla- 
tion at this time to permit only of dis- 
tributions of decorations, et cetera, to the 
recipients intended by friendly govern- 
ments. 
: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The Wuirte House, May 11, 1944. 


Enclosures: 1. From the Secretary of 
State; 2. List.] 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AID FOR THE RE- 
ADJUSTMENT IN CIVILIAN LIFE OF RE- 
TURNING WORLD WAR NO. 2 VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1767) to provide Federal 
Government aid for the readjustment in 
civilian life of returning World War No. 
2 veterans. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1767, with the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that the 
substitute committee amendment be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The committee substitute amendment 
is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944.” 

TITLE I 


CHAPTER I—HOSPITALIZATION, CLAIMS, AND 
PROCEDURES 


Sec. 100. The Veterans“ Administration is 
hereby declared to be an essential war agency 
and entitled, second only to the War and 
Navy Departments, to priorities, in personnel, 
equipment, supplies, and material under any 
laws, Executive orders, and regulations per- 
taining to priorities, and in appointments of 
personnel from civil-service registers the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby 
granted the same authority and discretion as 
the War and Navy Departments and the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Sec. 101. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion are hereby authorized and directed to 
expedite and complete the construction of 
additional hospital facilities for war veterans, 
and to enter into agreements and contracts 
for the use or transfer ot. suitable Army and 
Navy hospitals by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion after cessation of hostilities or after 
such institutions are no longer needed by the 
armed services; and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized to 
establish necessary regional offices, suboffices, 
branch offices, contact units, or other sub- 
ordinate offices in centers of population where 
there is no Veterans’ Administration facility, 
or where such a facility is not readily avail- 
able or accessible: Provided, That there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated from 
time to time such sums as may be necessary 
for the construction of additional hospital 
facilities. 

Src, 102. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Secretary-of War and Secre- 
tary of the Navy are hereby granted authority 
to enter into agreements and contracts for 
the mutual use or exchange of use of hospital 
and domiciliary facilities, and such supplies, 
equipment, and material as may be needed 
to operate properly such facilities, or for the 
transfer, without reimbursement of appro- 
priations, of facilities, supplies, equipment, 
or material necessary and proper for author- 
ized care for veterans, except that at no time 
shall the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
enter into any agreement which will result 
in a permanent reduction of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital and domiciliary beds 
below the number now established or ap- 


proved, plus the estimated number required 


to meet the load of eligibles under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
or in any way subordinate or transfer the 
operation of the Veterans’ Administration to 
any other agency of the Government. 

Nothing in the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended,-or any other 
act, shall be construed to prevent the trans- 
fer or detail of any commissioned, appointed, 
or enlisted personnel from the armed forces 
to the Veterans’ Administration subject to 
agreements between the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs: Provided, That no 
such detail shall be made or extend beyond 
6 months after the termination of the war. 

Sec. 103. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs shall have authority to place officials 
and employees designated by him in such 
Army and Navy installations as may be 
deemed advisable for the purpose of adjudi- 
cating disability claims of, and giving aid 
and advice to, members of the Army and 
Navy who are about to be discharged or 
released from active service. 
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Src. 104. No person shall be discharged or 
released from active duty in the armed forces 
until his certificate of discharge or release 
from active duty and final pay, or a sub- 
stantial portion thereof, are ready for de- 
livery to him; and no person shall be dis- 
charged or released from active service on 
account of disability until and unless he has 
executed a claim for compensation, pension, 
or hospitalization, to be filed with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or has signed a state- 
ment that he has had explained to him the 
right to file such claim: Provided, That this 
section shall not preclude immediate trans- 
fer to a veterans’ facility for necessary hos- 
pital care, nor the discharge of any person 
who refuses to sign such claim or statement: 
And provided further, That refusal or failure 
to file a claim shall be without prejudice 
to any right the veteran may subsequently 
assert. 

Any person entitled to a prosthetic appli- 
ance shall be entitled, in addition, to neces- 
sary fitting and training, including institu- 
tional training, in the use of such appliance, 
whether in a service or a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, or by out-patient treatment, 
including such service under contract. 

Sec. 105. No person in the armed forces 
shall be required by any official thereof to 
sign a statement of any nature relating to 
the origin, incurrence, or aggravation of any 
disease or injury he may have, or any other 
statement against his own interest, and any 
such statement against his own interest 
signed at any time, shall be null and void 
and of no force and effect. 


CHAPTER II—AID BY VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 200. (a) That upon certification to 
the Secretary of War or Secretary of the Navy 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of 
paid full-time accredited representatives of 
the veterans’ organizations specified in sec- 
tion 200 of the act of June 29, 1936 (Public 
Law No. 844, 74th Cong.), and other such 
national organizations recognized by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs thereunder 
in the presentation of claims under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans“ Administration, 
the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy are hereby authorized and directed to 
permit the functioning, if accordance with 
regulations prescribed pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, of such accredited repre- 
sentatives in military or naval installations 
on shore from which persons are discharged 
or released from the active military or naval 
service: Provided, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall operate to affect measures of mili- 
tary security now in effect or which may 
hereafter be placed in effect, nor to prejudice 
the right of the American Red Cross to recog- 
nition under existing statutes. 

(b) The necessary regulations shall be 
promulgated by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy jointly with the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to accom- 
plish the purpose of this section, and in the 
preparation of such regulations the national 
officer of each of such veterans’ organizations 
who is responsible for claims and rehabilita- 
tion activities shall be consulted, The com- 
manding officer of each such military or 
naval installation shall cooperate fully with 
such authorized representatives in the pro- 
viding of available space and equipment for 
such representatives. 


CHAPTER III—REVIEWING AUTHORITY 


Sec, 300. The discharge or dismissal by rea- 
son of the sentence of a general court mar- 
tial of any person from the military or naval 
forces, or the discharge of any such per- 
son on the ground that he was a conscien- 
tious objector who refused to perform mili- 
tary duty or refused to wear the uniform 
or otherwise to comply with lawful orders 
of competent military authority, or as a 
deserter, or of an officer by the acceptance 
of his resignation for the good of the service, 
shall bar all rights of such person, based 
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upon the period of service from which he is 
so discharged or dismissed under any laws 
administered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion: Provided, That in the case of any such 
person, if it be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Administrator that at the time 
of the commission of the offense such per- 
son was insane, he shall not be precluded 
from benefits to which he is otherwise en- 
titled under the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration: And provided 
further, That this section shall not apply 
to any war risk, Government (converted), 
or national service life-insurance policy. 

Sec, 301. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, after conference with 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs, are 
authorized and directed to establish in the 
War and Navy Departments, respectively, 
boards of review composed of five members 
each, whose duties shall be to review, upon 
the request of a former officer or enlisted 
man or woman or, if deceased, by the sur- 
viving spouse, child, or dependent parent, 
the type and nature of his discharge or 
dismissal, except a discharge or dismissal 
by reason of the sentence of a general court 
martial, Such review shall be based upon 
all available records of the service depart- 
ment relating to the person requesting such 
review, and such other evidence as may be 
presented by such person. Witnesses shall 
be permitted to present testimony either in 
person or by affidavit and the person request- 
ing review shall be allowed to appear before 
such board in person or by counsel; Provided, 
That the term “counsel” as used in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to include, among 
others, accredited representatives of veterans’ 
organizations recognized by the Veterans’ 
Administration under section 200 of the act 
of June 29, 1936 (Public Law No, 844, 
74th Cong.). Such board shall have 
authority, except in the case of a dis- 
charge or dismissal by reason of the sentence 
of a general court martial, to change, correct, 
or modify any discharge or dismissal, and to 
issue a new discharge in accord with the 
facts presented to the board. The Articles 
of War and the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy are hereby amended to authorize 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to establish such boards of review, 
the findings thereof to be final subject. only 
to review by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, respectively: Provided, 
That no request for review by such board of 
a discharge or dismissal under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be valid unless 
filed within 10 years after such discharge 
or dismissal or after the effective date of this 
act whichever be the later. 

TITLE II 
. CHAPTER IV—EDUCATION OF VETERANS 

Sec. 400. (A) Subsection (f) of section 1, 
title I, Public Law No, 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, acded by the act of March 24, 1943 
(Public Law No, 16, 78th Cong.), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Any person who served in the active 
military or naval forces on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
hostilities in the present war, shall be en- 
titled to vocational rehabilitation subject to 
the provisions and limitations of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, part VII, 
or to education or training subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of part VIII hereby 
added to said regulation.” 

(B) Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) is here- 
by amended by adding a new part VIII as 
follows: 

t “PART VIII 

“1, Any person who served in the active 
military or naval service on or after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war, who is discharged or released 
therefrom under honorable conditions, shall 
be entitled to financial assistance to enable 
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him to undertake and pursue a course of 
education or training as may be elected by 
him, subject to regulations promulgated by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs pur- 
suant to the authority and within the limita- 
tions herein contained: Provided, That such 
course be initiated not later than 2 years 
after discharge or after the termination of the 
war, whichever be the later date, and that no 
such schooling or training shall be afforded 
beyond 7 years after the termination of the 
present war: Provided further, That he served 
90 days or more, or was discharged within such 
period by reason of an actual service-incurred 
injury or disability: And provided further, 
That his education or training was impeded, 
delayed, interrupted, or interfered with by 
reason of entrance into such service, or that 
he requires a refresher or retraining course, 
in no event to exceed 1 year, to fit him for 
employment or to practice a profession. Any 
such person, upon application, shall be af- 
forded a course of education or training or a 
refresher or retrainer course not to exceed 1 
calendar year. Upon satisfactory completion 
of such course of education or training, ex- 
cept a refresher or retrainer course, a veteran 
shall, upon application to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and subject to the provisions of 
this title, be entitled to an additional period 
or periods of continuous instruction not to 
exceed the time the person was in active 
service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
before the termination of the war, exclusive 
of (1) the 90 days’ qualifying service, and (2) 
any period he was assigned for education or 
training under the Army specialized training 
program or the Navy college training pro- 
gram or as a cadet at one of the service acad- 
emies: Provided, That in no évent shall the 
total period of education or training exceed 
4 years. 

“2. A veteran eligible under this part may 
enroll in any school or institution of his 
choice, which will accept him, for education 
or training, and may, for reason satisfactory 
to the Administrator, change a course or 
institution: Provided, That any course of ed- 
ucation or training under this part may be 
discontinued at any time if it is found by 
the Administrator that the conduct or prog- 
ress of the veteran is unsatisfactory; Provided 
further, That the Administrator from time to 
time shall secure from the appropriate agency 
of each State, Territory or possession, or of 
the District of Columbia, a list of all schools 
or institutions equipped to supply education 
or training within such jurisdiction, which 
schools and institutions, and such additional 
public or private schools or institutions as 
may be recognized by the Administrator, 
shall be deemed qualified to enroll eligible 
veterans approved for education or training 
under this part. 

“3. While enrolled in and pursuing a course 
under this part each veteran, upon applica- 
tion, shall be paid a maintenance allowance 
of $50 per month if without a dependent or 
dependents, or $75 per month if he have a de- 
pendent or dependents: Provided, That no 
maintenance allowance shall be paid for 
other than full-time enrollment and attend- 
ance inclusive of leave as may be authorized 
under this part: Provided further, That any 
person eligible for the benefit of this part 
who is also eligible for the benefit of part 
VII may elect which benefit he desires: And 
provided further, That subsistence allowance 
hereunder shall not, in the event of such an 
election, exceed the amount of additional 
pension otherwise payable were the training 
under said part VII. F 

“4, Any person eligible under this part, 
and within the limitations thereof, may pur- 
sue such full- or part-time course or courses 
as he may elect without maintenance allow- 
ance, À 

“5. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall pay to the school or institution for each 
person emrolled in full-time or part-time 
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courses of education or training under this 
part the customary cost of the tuition, lab- 
oratory fees, books, supplies and equipment, 
and other necessary expenses, exclusive of 
any charge for maintenance, as are generally 
required for successful t and comple- 
tion of the course in the institution by other 
students, but such payment shall not exceed 
$500 for each regular school year: Provided, 
That no expenses for infirmary and medical 
care other than those included in the cus- 
tomary fees, or for travel, shall be authorized 
under this k 

“6. No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States in carrying out the provisions 
of this part shall exercise any supervision or 
control whatsoever over any State educational 
agency or State apprenticeship agency or any 
educational or training institution. 

„J. The authority vested in the Admini- 
strator by paragraphs 2, 6, and 7, part VII. 
Public Law No. 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
with respect to vocational rehabilitation shall 
be vested in, and may be exercised by him 
with respect to education or training under 
this part. 

“8, In the event a veteran applies for and 
receives maintenance benefits under this part 
and subsequently, for any reason, ceases to 
receive such benefits and becomes eligible 
to receive allowances under title V of this 
act, any benefits received under this part 
shall be deducted from the total allowances 
provided in title V of this act.” 

Sec. 401. Section 3, Public Law No. 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The appropriation for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, ‘Salaries and expenses, 
medical and hospital, and compensation and 
pensions,’ shall be available for necessary 
expenses under part VII, as amended, or part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such additional amount or amounts as may 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes 
thereof. Such expenses may include, sub- 
ject to regulations issued by the Administra- 
tor and in addition to medical care, treat- 
ment, hospitalization, and prosthesis, other- 
wise authorized, such care, treatment, and 
supplies as may be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of part VII, as amended, or part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a).“ 

Sec. 402. Public Law No. 16, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, is hereby amended by adding there- 
to a new section 4 to read as follows: 

“Src. 4. Any books, supplies, or equipment 
furnished a trainee or student under part 
VII or part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) shall be deemed released to him: Pro- 
vided, That if he fail, because of fault on his 
part, to complete the course of training or 
education afforded thereunder, he may be 
required, in the discretion of the Administra- 
tor, to return any or all of such books, sup- 
plies, or ‘equipment not actually expended 
or to repay the reasonable value thereof.” 

Sec. 403. ph 1, part VII, Veterans 
Regulation No.1 (a), (Public Law No, 16, 78th 
Cong.) is hereby amended by inserting after 
the word “time” in line 2 the words on or” 
and deleting the date “December 6, 1941” and 
substituting therefor the date “September 16, 
1940.“ ` 


TITLE III—LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OR CON- 
STRUCTION OF HOMES, FARMS, AND BUSINESS 
PROPERTY 
CHAPTER V—GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR LOANS 
Sec. 500. (a) Any person who shall have 

served in the active military or naval service 

of the United States at any time on or after 

r 16, 1940, and prior to the termi- 
nation of the present war and who shall have 
been discharged or released therefrom under 
honorable conditions after active service of 

90 days or more, or by reason of an injury or 

disability in service in line of duty, 

shall be eligible for the benefits of this title. 

Any such veteran may apply within 2 years 
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after separation of the applicant from the 
military or naval forces, or 2 years after ter- 
mination of the war, whichever is the later 
date, but in no event more than 6 years after 
the termination of the war, to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs for the guaranty by 
the Administrator of not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of a loan or loans for any of the purposes 
specified in sections 501, 502, and 503; pro- 
vided that the aggregate amount teed 
shall not exceed $1,500. If the Administrator 
finds that the veteran is eligible for the ben- 
efits of this title and that the loan applied 
for appears practicable, the Administrator 
shall guarantee the payment of the loan or 
part thereof as set forth in this title. 

(b) Interest for the first year on any loan 
or part thereof guaranteed by the Adminis- 
trator shall be paid by the Administrator out 
of available appropriations. No security for 
the guaranty of a loan shall be required ex- 
cept the right to be subrogated to the lien 
rights of the holder of the obligation which 
is guaranteed. 

(c) Loans guaranteed by the Administrator 
under this title shall be payable under such 
terms and conditions as may be approved by 
the Administrator: Provided, That loans 
guaranteed by the Administrator shall bear 
interest at a rate not exceeding 6 percent per 
annum and shall be payable in full in not 
more than 20 years. The Administrator is 
authorized and directed to guarantee loans 
to veterans subject to the provisions of this 
title on approved applications made to per- 
sons, firms, associations, and corporations 
and to governmental agencies and corpora- 
tions, either State or Federal. 

Purchase or construction of homes 


Src. 501. (a) Any application made by a 
veteran under this title for the guaranty of 
a loan to be used in purchasing residential 
property or in constructing a dwelling on 
unimproved property owned by him to be 
occupied as his home may be approved by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs tf he 
finds— 

(1) that the proceeds of such loans will 
be used for payment for such property to be 
purchased or constructed by the veteran; 

(2) that the contemplated terms of pay- 
ment required in any mortgage to be given in 
part payment of the purchase price or the 
construction cost bear a proper relation to 
the veteran’s present and antictpated income 
and expenses; and that the nature and con- 


(3) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such pr or the 
construction cest, including the value of the 
unimproved lot, does not exceed the reason- 


(d) The Administrator may designate such 
agency or agencies as he deems appropriate 
for determining whether the guaranty of 
loans should be approved under this section. 

Purchase of farms and farm equipment 

8 502. (a) Any application made under 
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or in altering, or improving any 
buildings, to be used in farming operations 
conducted by the applicant, may be approved 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs if 
he finds— 

(1) that the proceeds of such loan will be 
used for payment for real or personal prop- 
erty purchased or to be purchased by the 
veteran and used in bona fide farming opera- 
tions conducted by him; 

(2) that such property will be useful in 
and reasonably necessary for efficiently con- 
ducting such operations; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the. proposed 
farming operations to be conducted by him, 
are such that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that such operations will be successful; and 

(4) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does 
not exceed the reasonable value thereof as 
determined by proper appraisal. 


Purchase of business property 


Sec. 503. Any application made under this 
title for the guaranty of a loan to be used 
in purchasing any business, land, buildings, 
supplies, equipment, machinery, or tools, to 
be used by the applicant in pursuing a gain- 
ful occupation (other than farming) may 
be approved by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs if he finds— 

(1) that the proceeds of such loan will be 
used for payment for real or personal prop- 
erty purchased or to be purchased by the’ 
veteran and used by him in the bona fide 
pursuit of a gainful occupation (other than 
farming); 

(2) that such property will be useful in and 


-reasonably necessary for the efficient and suc- 


cessful pursuit of such occupation; 

(3) that the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the conditions under which he 
proposes to pursue such occupation, are such 
that there is a reasonable likelihood that he 
will be successful in the pursuit of such occu- 
pation; and 

(4) that the purchase price paid or to be 
paid by the veteran for such property does 
not exceed the reasonable value thereof as 
determined by proper appraisal. 

Src, 504. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as are deemed necessary and 
appropriate for carrying out the provisions 
of this title, and may delegate to a subordi- 
nate employee authority to approve loans 
subject to the provisions of this title and the 
rules promulgated thereunder. 


Trrr IV 
CHAPTER VI—EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


Sec. 600. In the enactment of the provi- 
sions of this title the Congress declares the 
intent and purpose that there shall be an 
effective job-counseling and employment- 
placement service for veterans, so that pref- 
erence in placement shall be afforded quali- 
fied veterans, and in order to accomplish the 
foregoing purposes the responsibility for ad- 
ministering Federal aid in the employment 
of veterans is hereby vested in the Veterans’ 
Administration. The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is hereby authorized to utilize 
agencies and facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment whenever he determines that such utili- 
zation is necessary in securing the employ- 
ment of veterans. ~ 

Sec. 601. Effective as of the first day of the 
month folowing the date of enactment of 
this act the duties, powers, and functions of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, War Man- 
power Commission, under the provisions of 
the act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 114; 29 
U. S. C. 49b), without exception, are hereby 
transferred to the Veterans’ Administration, 

Effective as of, but not later than, the date 
of termination of hostilities in the present 
war the duties, powers, and functions vested 
in the Director of Selective Service by sub- 
section (g) of section 8 of the Selective Sery- 
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ice Act of 1940 (Public Law 783, 76th Cong., 
approved Sept. 16, 1940, as amended 
(U. S. O., title 50, sec. 308) ), are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Veterans’ Administration: Pro- 
vided, That the President is hereby authorized 
to effectuate such transfer of duties, powers, 
and functions at any time prior to the termi- 
nation of the present war. 

The records, property, and personnel of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service, War Man- 
power Commission, are hereby transferred to 
the Veterans’ Administration; and upon 
transfer of duties, powers, and functions 
vested in the Director of Selective Service as 
provided herein, the records and property of 
the Employment Division, Selective Service, 
shall be transferred to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 602. In addition to such organization 
in the central office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as is deemed necessary to admin- 
ister the provisions of this title, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized 
and directed to appoint and assign to each 
of the States (the Territories, possessions, 
and the District of Columbia) a veterans’ em- 
ployment representative, who shall be an 
honorably discharged war veteran and have 
resided in the State for a period of at least 
6 months prior to his appointment, and who 
shall be appointed in accordance with the 
civil-service laws, at a compensation fixed 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. Each such veterans’ em- 
ployment representative shall be associated 
with the staff of the public employment serv- 
ice in the State (the Territory, possession, or 
the District of Columbia) to which he has 
been assigned. He shall be administratively 
responsible to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for the execution of the veterans’ 
placement policies through the public em- 
ployment service in the State (the Territory, 
possession, or the District of Columbia). In 
cooperation with the public employment sery- 
ice staff in the State or on his own initiative, 
he shall— 

(a) supervise the registration of veterans 
or register veterans in local employment of- 
fices for suitable types of employment; 

(b) assist in securing and maintaining 
current information as to the various types 
of available employment in public works 
and private industry or business; 

(c) promote the interest of employers in 
employing veterans; 

(d) maintain regular contact with em- 
ployers and veterans’ organizations with a 
view of keeping employers advised of vet- 
erans available for employment and veterans 
advised of opportunities for employment; 

(e) assist in every possible way in the 
advancement of employment of veterans; and 

(f) see that any laws pertaining to vet- 
erans’ preferences are enforced, and where 
possible, persuade employers to give the 
preference to any veteran who has qualifi- 
cations equal to those of a nonveteran ap- 
plicant for employment. 

Sec. 603. There may be assigned by the ad- 
ministrative head of the employment serv- 
ice in the State one or more employees of 
the staffs of local employment service of- 
fices, whose services shall be primarily de- 
voted to discharging locally the veterans’ 
employment duties delegated to him by the 
State office and by the ‘veterans’ employ- 
ment representative, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, by agreement with the State office. 

Sec. 604. Any Federal agency shall upon 
request furnish the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs such records, statistics, or in- 
formation as may be necessary or appro- 
priate in administering provisions of this 
title, and shall cooperate with the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs in providing em- 
ployment opportunities for veterans. 

Sec. 605. The unexpended balance of funds 
appropriated for the current fiscal year for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service shall be 
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transferred by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to the Veterans’ Administration for use 
in carrying out the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 606. The term veteran“ as used in 
this title shall mean a person who served 
in the active service of the armed forces 
during a period of war in which the United 
States has been or is engaged and who has 
been discharged or released therefrom un- 
der honorable conditions, 


TITLE V 


CHAPTER VII—READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES FOR 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHO 
ARE UNEMPLOYED 
Sec. 700. (a) Any person who shall have 

served in the active military or naval serv- 

ice of the United States at any time after 

September 16, 1940, and prior to the ter- 

mination of the present war, and who shall 

have been discharged or released from ac- 
tive service under honorable conditions 
after active service of 90 days or-more, or 
by reason ofgan injury or disability incurred 
in service in line of duty, shall be entitled, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title and regulations issued by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant there- 
to, to receive a readjustment allowance as 
provided herein for each week of unemploy- 
ment, up to 26 weeks, which (1) begins 
after the first Sunday of the third calendar 
month after the date of enactment thereof, 
and (2) occurs during the 24-month period, 
after discharge or release: Provided, That 
no such allowance shall be paid for any 
period for which he receives increased pen- 

sion under part II of Veterans Regulation 1 

(a) or a subsistence allowance under part 

VIII of such regulation: Provided further, 

That no readjustment allowance shall be 

payable for any week commencing more than 

3 years after the termination of hostilities 

in the present war. 

(b) Such person shall be deemed eligible to 
receive an allowance for any week of unem- 
ployment if claim is made for such allowance 
and the Administrator finds with respect to 
such week that— 

(1) the person is residing in the United 
States at the time of such claim; 

(2) the person is completely unemployed, 
having performec no service and received no 
wages, or is partially unemployed in that 
services. have been performed for less than a 


-full workweek and the wages for the week are 


less than the allowance under this title 
plus $3; 

(3) the person is registered with and con- 
tinues to report to a public employment 
office, in accordance with its regulations; 

(4) the person is able to work and available 
for suitable work: Provided, That no claim- 
ant shall be considered ineligible in any 
period of gontinuous unemployment for fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of this 
subparagraph: if such: failure is due to an 
illness or disability which occurs after the 
commencement of such period. 

CHAPTER VIIT—DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec. 800. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 700, a claimant shall be 
disqualified from receiving an allowance if— 

(1) he leaves suitable work voluntarily, 
without good cause, or is suspended or dis- 
charged for misconduct in the course of 
employment; 

(2) he, without good cause, fails to apply 
for suitable work to which he has been re- 
ferred by a public employment office, or to 
accept suitable work when offered him; or 

(3) he, without good cause, does not attend 
an available free training course as required 
by regulations issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 700, a claimant shall also be disqualified 
from receiving an allowance for any week 
with respect to which it is found that his 
unemployment is due to a stoppage of work 
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which exists because of a labor dispute at 
the factory, establishment, or other premises 
at which he is or was last employed: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply if it is 
shown that— 

(1) he is not participating in or directly 
interested in the labor dispute which causes 
the stoppage of work; and t 

(2) he does not belong to a grade or class 

of workers of which, immediately before the 
commencement of* the stoppage there were 
members employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage occurs, any of whom are par- 
ticipating in or directly interested in the 
dispute: Provided, however, That if in any 
case separate branches of work, which are 
commonly conducted as separate business in 
separate premises, are conducted in separate 
departments of the same premises, each such 
department shall, for the purposes of this 
subsection, be deemed to be a separate fac- 
tory, establishment, or other premises. 
„ (c) (1) If a claimant is disqualified under 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of subsection 
(a) of this section, he shall be disqualified 
to receive any readjustment allowance for 
the week in which the cause of his disqualifi- 
cation occurred and for the three immedi- 
ately following weeks. In addition, the total 
number of weeks for which he might other- 
wise be eligible to receive readjustment 
allowances shall be reduced by the number 
of weeks for which the claimant shall have 
been. disqualified. 

(2) If a claimant is disqualified under the 
provisions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, he shall be dis- 
qualified to receive any readjustment allow- 
ance for the week in which the cause of his 
disqualification occurred and for all subse- 
quent weeks until he has had substantially 
full-time employment for wages for a period 
of not less than 2 weeks, or, in the event of 
any subsequent disqualification, for such 
longer period as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe in such case, not to exceed 4 weeks, 

(3) In addition to the disqualification 
prescribed in paragraph (e) (1) above, the 
Administrator may, in cases of successive dis- 
qualifications under the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of this section, 
impose the disqualifications provided in 
paragraph (c) (2). 

(d) (1) In determining under subsection 
(a) of this section the suitability of work 
or the existence of good cause with respect 
to a claimant, the conditions and standards 
prescribed by the unemployment-compensa- 
tion laws of the State in which he files his 
claim shall govern. 

(2) In determining under subsection (a) 
of this section the suitability of work, no 
work shall be deemed suitable for an indi- 
vidual if— 

(A) the position offered is vacant due di- 
rectly to a strike, lock-out, or other labor 


` dispute; or 


(B) the wages, hours, or other conditions 
of the work offered are substantially less 
favorable to him than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality; or 

(C) as a condition of being employed he 
would be required to join, or to resign from, 
or to refrain from joining, any labor union 
or labor organization. 


CHAPTER IX—-AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCE AND 
: PAYMENT 


Sec. 900. (a) The allowapce for a week 
shall be $20 less that part of the wages pay- 
able to him for such week which is in excess 
of $3: Provided, That where the allowance 
is not a multiple of $1, it shall be computed 
to the next highest multiple of $1. 

(b) The number of weeks of allowances 
to which each eligible veteran shail be en- 
titled shall be determined as follows: For 
each calendar month or major fraction 
thereof of active service the veteran shall 
be entitled.to 3 weeks of allowances, but in 
no event to exceed the maximum provided 
in section 700. 
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Sec. 901. (a) Readjustment allowances shall 
be paid at intervals prescribed by the un- 
employment-compensation law of the State 
in which the claim was made. 

(b) Any allowances remaining unpaid upon 
the death of a claimant shall not be consid- 
ered a part of the assets of the estate of the 
claimant, or liable for the payment of his 
debts, or subject to any administration of his 
estate, and the Administrator may make pay- 
ment thereof to such person or persons he 
finds most equitably entitled thereto. 

Sec. 902, Any veteran who is self-employed 
in business, agriculture, or other pursuits in 
which a period of waiting is necessary before 
productive returns are normally available 
shall be eligible for the readjustment allow- 
ance not to exceed the period provided in this 
title upon application through the State rep- 
resentative to the Administrator and upon 
satisfactory showing of substantial (at least 
50 pereent) lack of normal return by * 
of such waiting period. 

Such self-employed veteran shall not be re- 
quired to comply with the provisions of the 
unemployment-compensation laws of the 
various States, or be subject to the disquali- 
fication provisions hereof, but in lieu thereof 
shall furnish the Administrator with a state- 
ment of income each month. 

Payments herein provided shall be made by 
the Administrator at the time and in the 
manner other payments are made to veterans 
by the Administrator. 


CHAPTER X—ADJUSTMENT OF DUPLICATE BENEFITS 

Sec. 1000. (a) Where an allowance is pay- 
able to a claimant under this title and where, 
for the same period, either an allowance or 
benefit is received under any Federal or State 
unemployment or disability compensation 
law, the amount received or accrued from 
such other source shall be subtracted from 
the allowance payable under this title (ex- 
cept that this section shall not apply to pen- 
sion, compensation, or retired pay paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration); and the re- 
sulting allowances, if not a multiple of $1, 
shall be readjusted to the next higher mul- 
tiple of $1.. 

(b) In the event a veteran applies for and 
receives allowances under this title and sub- 
sequently, for any reason, ceases to receive 
allowances provided herein and becomes eli- 
gible to receive benefits under title II of this 
act, any allowances received under this title 
shall be deducted from the total allowances 
provided in title II. 


CHAPTER XI—ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 1100. (a) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized to administer this 
title and shall, insofar as possible, utilize 
existing facilities and services of Federal and 
State departments or agencies on the basis of 
mutual agreements with such departments 
or agencies. Such agreements shall provide 
for the filing of claims for readjustment al- 
lowances with the Administrator through es- 
tablished public employment offices and State 
unemployment compensation agencies. Such 
agencies, through agreement, shall also be 
utilized in the processing, adjustment, and 
determination of such claims and the pay- 
ment of such allowances. To facilitate the 
carrying out of agreements with State de- 
partments or agencies and to assist in the 
discharge of the Administrator’s duties under 
this title, a representative of the Adminis- 
trator, who shail be an honorably discharged 
war veteran and have resided in the State 
for a period of at least 6 months prior to 
his appointment, shall be located in each 
participating State department or agency. 

(b) The Administrator shall prescribe such 

rules and regulations and require such rec- 
ords and reports as he may find necessary to 
carry cut the purposes, and consistent with 
the provisions, of this title. 

(c) The Administrator may delegate to any 
Officer or employee of his own or of any co- 
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operating department or agency of any State 
such of his powers and duties, except that 
of prescribing rules and regulations, as the 
Administrator may consider necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of this title. 

(d) Allowances paid by the cooperating 
State agencies shall be repaid upon certifica- 
tion by the Administrator. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, through the Division of Dis- 
bursement of the Treasury, and without the 
necessity of audit and settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, shall pay monthly 
to the departments, agencies, or individuals 
designated, the amounts so certified. 

(e) The Administrator shall from time to 
time certify to the of the Treas- 
ury for payment in advance or otherwise such 
sums as he estimates to be necessary to com- 
pensate any Federal department or agency 
for its administrative expenses under this 
title. Such sums shall cover periods of no 
longer than 6 months. 

The Administrator shall also from time to 
time certify to the Social ty Board such 
State departments or agencies as may be par- 
ticipating in the administration of this title. 
Upon such certification the Social Security 
Board shall, in addition to the amounts cer- 
tified under the provisions of section 302 (a) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment to each State such amounts as the 
Board determines to be necessary for the 
administrative expense of such State under 
this title the additional amount so certified 
to be reimbursed out of the appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

(f) Any money paid to any cooperating 
agency or person, which is not used for the 
purpose for which it was paid shall, upon 
termination of the period covered by such 
payment or the agreement with such agency 
or person, be returned to the Treasury and 
credited to the current appropriation for 
carrying out the purpose of this title, or, if 
returned after the expiration of period cov- 
ered by this title, shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 1101. (a) No person designated by the 
Administrator as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence, or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to the payr.ent of any allowance cer- 
tified by him under this title. 

(b) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence, or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be Mable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this title 
if it was based upon a voucher signed by a 
certifying officer designated by the Admin- 
istrator. 

Src. 1102. Any claimant whose claim for an 
allowance has been denied shall be entitled 
to a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal 
of the State agency. The represęntative of 
the Administrator located in each State shall 
be the final appellate authority in regard to 
contested claims arising in such State, sub- 
ject to review by the Administrator. 


CHAPTER XII—DECISIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Sec. 1200. The authority to issue subpenas 
and provisions for invoking aid of the courts 
of the United States in case of disobedience 
thereto, to make investigations, and to ad- 
minister oaths, as contained in title III of 
the act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2033-34; 
U. S. C., title 38, secs. 181-133), shall be ap- 
plicable in the administration of this title. 

CHAPTER XITI—PENALTIES 

Sec. 1300. Any claimant who knowingly ac- 
cepts an allowance to which he is not en- 
titled shall be ineligible to receive any further 
allowance under this title. 

Sec. 1301. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
causing an increase in any allowance author- 
ized under this title, or for the purpose of 


. causing any allowance to be paid where none 


is authorized under this title, shall make or 
cause to be made any false statement or rep- 
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resentation as to any wages paid or received, 
or whoever makes or causes to be made any 
false statement of a material fact in any 
claim for any allowance under this title, or 
whoever makes or causes to be made any false 
statement, representation, affidavit, or docu- 
ment in connection with such claim, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

(b) Whoever shall obtain or receive any 
money, check, or allowance under this title, 
without being entitled thereto and with in- 
tent to defraud the United States, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

CHAPTER XIV—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 1400. As used in this title 

(a) The term week“ means such period 
or periods of 7 consecutive calendar days as 
may be prescribed in regulations by the Ad- 


ministrator. 


(b) The term “United States” used geo- 
graphically means the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawali, and Puerto 
Rico. 

(c) The term “State” includes the District 


ot Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


(d) The term “wages” means all remuner- 
ation for services from whatever sources, in- 
cluding commissions and bonuses and the 
cash value of all remuneration in any medi- 
um other than cash. 


Trte VI 


CHAPTER XV—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1500. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, the administrative, definitive, and 
penal provisions under Public, No. 2, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, as amended, and the 
provisions of Public, No. 262, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, as amended (38 U. S. C. 450, 451, 
454a, and 456a), shall be for application 
under this act. 

Sec. 1501. Except as otherwise specified the 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration are hereby made available for ex- 
penditures necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such additional 
amounts as may be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 1502. Wherever used in this act, un- 
less the context otherwise requires, the sin- 
gular includes the plural, the masculine in- 
cludes the feminine, and the term “Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Sec. 1503. A discharge or release from ac- 
tive service under honorable conditions shall 
be a prerequisite to entitlement to veterans’ 
benefits provided by this act or Public Law 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, as amended: 
Provided, That, except as to a person dishon- 
orably discharged, benefits to which a person 
would be entitled but for a discharge under 
other than honorable conditions shall not be 
denied if his service was otherwise merito- 
rious, honest, and faithful. 


Sec. 1504. The Administrator shall trans- 


mit to the Congress annually a report of op- 
erations under this act. If the Senate or the 
House of Representatives is not in session, 
such reports shall be transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may be. 

Sec. 1505. In the event there shall here- 
after be authorized any allowance in the na- 
ture of adjusted compensation, any benefits 
received by, or paid for, any veteran under 
this act shall be charged against and de- 
ducted from such adjusted compensatipn; 
and in the event a veteran has obtained a 
loan under the terms of this act, the agency 
disbursing such adjusted compensation shall 
first pay the unpaid balance and accrued in- 
terest due on such loan to the holder of the 
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evidence of such indebtedness to the extent 
that the amount of adjusted. compensation 
which may be payable will permit. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 


understood that general debate is to con- 


tinue not to exceed 2 days, and to be 
equally divided between me and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule so states. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. In view of the announce- 
ment just made by the chairman, can he 
advise the House as to when the bill 
will be read for amendment and when 
the final vote will come? 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that we will not 
reach a final vote on the bill before next 
week. My offhand opinion is that it will 
be Wednesday or Thursday, but I would 
not like to say definitely until we pro- 
ceed further. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman means 
that the bill will be under continuous 
consideration until next Wednesday or 
Thursday? 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that the 
House will not be in session on Saturday. 
Therefore, we shall probably not com- 
plete general debate this week. I believe 
that Monday is District of Columbia Day. 
On Tuesday there are several primary 
elections which Members of the House 
and probably some members of the com- 
mittee would like to attend. So it is my 
intention at the proper time to ask unani- 
mous consent that we skip over Tuesday 
in order to enable these Members to at- 
tend their primaries. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman feels cer- 
tain the bill will not be read for amend- 
mient or voted on this week? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am certain of that, 


and I think I am almost as certain that, 


it will not be voted on or read for amend- 
ment before Wednesday. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, originated in 
the Senate, has been the subject of a 
great deal of controversy, a great deal 
of propaganda, and a great deal of un- 
just criticism inspired by certain interests 
that seemed to be more interested in 
putting over their program than they 
were in locking after the welfare of the 
veterans of this war. 

When this measure came to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, of which I am chairman, I an- 
nounced that we were not going to be 
stampeded. The committee held ample 
hearings on the bill, then went into ex- 
ecutive session and held executive ses- 
sions on it for more than 2 weeks. We 
worked out a measure that we do not 
contend is perfect, but I certainly can 
say that we gave it a great deal more 
attention than was given it at the other 
end of the Capitol, where it was passed 
in 40 minutes in the closing days of a 
tiresome session. 

A great deal of this criticism has been 
directed at me as chairman of the com- 
mittee. I have been a member of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
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islation ever since it was organized, and 
have been chairman of it for more than 
12 years. My pole star has been the wel- 
fare of the veterans themselves and the 
welfare of the country. 

We refuse to be stampeded, excited, 
or dominated by any outside influences 
that undertook to tell the Congress what 
to do. You are flooded now with tele- 
grams from all over the country, telling 
you how to vote on this bill. Not one 
man out of a thousand who signed those 
telegrams ever saw a copy of it. Is that 
intelligent legislation? 

On yesterday petitions alleged to have 
a million signatures on them were 
brought in here by the truckload and 
presented with reference to-this legisla- 
tion. We are unable to tell now whether 
they are in favor of the Senate bill as it 
came from the Senate or whether they 
want this measure passed as it was re- 
ported by the House committee. 

The truth of the business is that not 
one person out of a hundred who signed 
those petitions ever saw this bill, not one 
out of a thousand ever read it, and prob- 
ably not one out of ten thousand really 
understood it and understood what 
changes the House committee has made. 

You can get up a petition in this coun- 
try now for almost anything. That has 
always been the case. I remember many 
years ago in one of the towns of the dis- 
trict I represent one fellow offered to bet 
that he could get a petition signed to 
hang the best man in town. They had 
a little difficulty in deciding just who 
was the best man in town, but they 
finally agreed on one man who they 
thought surpassed probably any other 
man in town from the standpoint of 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual quali- 
fications. They wrote their petition with 
a great many “whereases” and “where- 
fores” and “resolves,” and camouflaged 
away down in the middle its real pur- 
pose, to hang this man. They got out 
and circulated that petition, and prac- 
tically every person to whom they pre- 
sented it signed it, and the man who was 
to be hanged signed it himself. That is 
just how silly the Congress makes itself 
when it undertakes to legislate by tele- 
grams and by petition and by resolution 
coming from people who do not know 
what is in the legislation. 

I have gone through a great many 
battles on veterans’ legislation; I was 
here when the first adjusted compensa- 
tion law was passed after the last war. 
I went through the 17-year battle which 
it took to get that paid. In 1929, I 
undertook to raise the presumptive 
period for World War veterans to 1930. 
We went through that battle, and I want 
to pause here to pay my tribute to the 
American Legion of Pennsylvania be- 
cause, at that time, it had as its com- 
mander, a very splendid young man by 
the name of Frank Pinola, who lived, I 
believe, at Wilkes-Barre. That depart- 
ment of the American Legion backed that 
bill and we put it through the House by a 
vote of 324 to 49, and through the Sen- 
ate by 66 to 6, or exactly 11 to 1. Let 1 
was told that some of the brass hats in 
the American Legion at that time under- 
took to punish Mr. Pinola and the Penn- 
sylvania department, for that action. 
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The measure was vetoed. The veto 
was sustained by a few votes and then 
the disability-allowance bill was brought 
in and passed under a suspension of the 
rule, without any opportunity to amend 
and with little opportunity for debate. 
In a short time clamor came for an econ- 
omy bill. You know the history of that 
proposition. In 1933 one of the first 
bills to pass here was the economy bill. 
That took away not only some of the 
benefits under the disability allowance 
act but it took away some of the bene- 
fits of those tuberculosis, cancer, and 
paralysis victims who were dying in the 
hospitals of the country. It tock away 
the benefits of a great many men who 
were suffering from total and permanent 
disabilities which they had not been able 
to prove were service-connected. Those 
boys died and their widows and orphans 
got nothing. As I said the other day, 
many of them have dragged their chil- 
dren through the depression; they are 
widows of men, in my opinion, who con- 
tracted their disabilities on the battle 
fronts, if you please, in the trenches and 
on the firing line, but who waited too 
long to make application, or did not 
know of their physical condition until it 
was too late, and their widows and 
orphans were denied any compensation 
at all unless it could be shown that it 
was a service-connected disability. 
Some of those children are now fighting 
and dying on every battle front on which 
we are engaged. I opposed the so-called 
economy bill for that reason and begged 
that the veterans be left out, at least the 
ones who were suffering so violently and 
whose disabilities I felt confident should 
have been service-connected. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROWE. I was wondering if the 
gentleman, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
had offered any invitation to any of these 
signers of the telegrams or petitions to 
persuade not only the Members of this 
Congress but the committee what they 
should do on this legislation to appear 
while they were conducting hearings; 
and if that was done, what was the re- 
sult? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I would not send 
out an invitation of that kind, because 
we have so many hundreds of people who 


want to come in here and tell the com- 


mittees of Congress what to do that if 
we were to broadcast an invitation of 
that kind and then carry it out, we never 
would get time to consider the legisla- 
tion. * 

Mr. MAx. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to observe that the Economy Act about 
which the gentleman spoke, was the sec- 
ona bill that came before that Congress 
and it did not even have a number on it, 
but merely carried the title “A Bill To 
Maintain the Credit of the United 
States.” 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Our first duty is to the disabled vet- 
eran, to the maimed and the blind, and 


the wounded and the tubercular, and the 
other disabled who come out of this war. 
I want to say to you now, regardless of 
all the propaganda, regardless of what 
any brass hats—temporary brass hats, if 
you please—may attempt to tell me, re- 
gardless of all the attacks made on the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation by flannel-mouthed politicians 
over the country, I am going to continue 
my fight to see that the disabled men are 
taken care of first. 

This measure came to the committee 
and it was decided that there were some 
provisions that would need alterations. 
For that reason we went into executive 
session and worked for more than 2 
weeks to that end. I want to say to you 
now that there was no politics in that 
committee. It is a rather cheap poli- 
tician who attempts to make political 
capital out of the physical sufferings of 
the men who fight the battles of the Na- 
tion. The committee wrote this bill. 
The chairman of that committee did not 
attempt to dominate, and if he had, he 
could not have done so. We left every 
provision of this bill open for the com- 
mittee to discuss and amend as they saw 
fit and they have done a remarkably good 
job with an awfully bad bill to start with. 
Someone has asked me in the last few 
minutes what this bill is going to cost. I 
have tried to find out and I just now got 
the information, signed May 11, 1944, in 
a letter which I am going to read to you 
because it is the only way to get the 
entire letter into the Recorp. It is from 
the Veterans’ Administration and reads 
as follows: 

ETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 11, 1944. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Rankin: Responding to your 
oral request for an estimate on the bill S. 
1767 as reported by the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation May 5, 1944, I de- 
sire, first of all, to express a word of caution 
to the effect that all estimates will depend 
upon so many at present undeterminable 
factors that they may be subject to variations 
either upward or downward. The present un- 
known factors which will have a determina- 
tive effect on the ultimate cost will include, 
among others, the following: 

1. The total number of persons serving in 
the armed forces during the war period; 

2. The length of the war; 

8. The future character of the war and rate 
of discharges; and 

4. The post-war economic situation with 
special reference to opportunities for employ- 
ment. To the extent that returning veterans 
can promptly reenter industrial and other 
pursuits whether employed by self or others, 
the potential cost will be reduced. 

While benefits (other than those of title 
III) are made available immediately after 
passage of this act, there will be little cost 
until after the end of the war, as employment 
conditions are favorable. Contingent upon 
the above, the cost may be estimated for each 
unit of 1,000,000 men in the service—the total 
may be approximated by multiplication by the 
estimated number of such units. The esti- 
mates are not given by calendar or fiscal years, 
as potential benefits—limited to specific ex- 
tent—may be taken over a period of years not 
extending beyond 7 years after the end of the 
War. On this basis the estimate will be given 
for each title of the bill. 
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TITLE I 
HOSPITALIZATION, CLAIMS, AND PROCEDURES 


It is not believed that this title will result 
in any increased expenditures either for 
benefits or administration which will not be 
offset by the authority contained in sec- 
tions 101 and 102 for the transfer of facilities 
and supplies without reimbursement of ap- 
propriations. 5 

Trte II 
EDUCATION OF VETERANS , 

The average cost per person per year is 
approximately $1,000. Assuming that there 
may be as much as 20 percent unem- 
ployment among returning veterans and 
that one-half of those unemployed will be 
eligible for and will seek education or train- 
ing, it is estimated that the cost (including 
all expenses and maintenance allowance) for 
the first year of education or training for 
the resulting 100,000.per unit of 1,000,000 
would approximate $100,000,000. 

Dependent upon the length of service, and 
consequent entitlement to additional train- 
ing, it may be estimated that recurrent ex- 
pense not exceeding 3 years will approximate 


annually one-half of that amount for the. 


first year of training or a total of $150,000,000 
making a total of $250,000,000 per unit of 
1,000,000 men in service. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


During the period of the war, there will 
be no additional administrative cost inas- 
much as the responsibilities under this title 
may be absorbed by the present vocational 
education machinery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. In the post-war period there 
will be required additional employees, but 
the expense will be minimal. This title, as 
reported by the committee of which you are 
chairman, does not require the set-up of any 
additional machinery, either Federal or 
State, and due to the simple method of ad- 
ministration authorized, the administrative 
expense will not be material for the entire 
period. 

Trrrx III 
LOANS FOR VETERANS 
Cost of benefits provided 

This title provides for the paying out of no 
Government funds except by way of guaranty 
not to exceed 50 percent of a loan or loans, 
and in no event in an aggregate of more 
than $1,500 per veteran. It seems obvi- 
ous that failure to repay loans will be con- 
tingent in part upon post-war economic 
conditions. Assuming that loans would be 
applied for in the maximum amount by 50 
percent of the eligible veterans and that 10 
percent of the amounts guaranteed would 
be uncollectible, the cost per unit of 1,000,000 
men would approximate $75,000,000. 

Nore.—This would be extended over a 
period of more than 20 years. 


INTEREST 
Interest on guaranteed loan or loans is to 
be paid by the Administrator out of available 
appropriations at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $45,000,000 (interest 1 year only.) 
ADMINISTRATIVE COST 


There would be no additional administra- 
tive cost until after the end of the war? 


Trrtz IV 
EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 
Cost of benefits provided 
No additional money benefits are specified 
in this title. 
Administrative cost 
There should be no additional adminis- 
trative expense occasioned by the discharge 
of this function by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration which would not be incurred by the 
discharge of such functions through the 
United States Employment Service or the 
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War Manpower Commission. Careful ad- 
ministration and cooperation will, of course, 
be necessary to prevent duplication, but am- 
ple authority is provided to insure such co- 
operation. 

Trte V 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


The maximum benefit per person is $520. 
On the same assumption stated with re- 
spect to title II, namely that 200,000 out of 
each unit of 1,000,000 men in service may be 
unemployed, that 50 percent would elect 
education or training and assuming that the 
remaining 50 percent or 100,000 would be en- 
titled to the maximum benefits provided by 
this title, the total expense would approxi- 
mate 852,000,000 (including those eligible 
but self-employed) 

This is not a recurring expenditure, as the 
period is limited to 26 weeks during a total 
period of 2 years. Provisions are made both 
in titles II and V to insure that there will 
be no duplication of eneflts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COST 

Additional Federal machinery required will 
be minimal, inasmuch as most of the func- 
tions may be discharged through employ- 
ment machinery prescribed by title IV, but 
there will be additional expense of admin- 
istration by cooperating State and Federal 
agencies. 

TITLE VI 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

This title, among other things, declares 
the intention of the Congress that in the 
event there should be in the future, legisla- 
tion of the nature of an Adjusted Compensa- 
tion or Adjusted Service Pay Act, expendi- 
tures made under this act to or for a vet- 
eran shall be a charge against such ad- 
justed service pay, and that any outstand- 
ing loan guaranteed for a veteran shall be 
liquidated to the extent his adjusted service 
pay will permit. 


SUMMARY 
Total of the above estimated 


expenditures per unit of 1,- 
000,000 persons in the 


1.000 000“ 6, 510, 000, 000 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator. 


If you will turn to title I, you will find 
that it covers the subject of hospitaliza- 
tion and also declares the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to be an essential war 
agency and entitled, second only to the 
War and Navy Departments, to priori- 
ties in personnel, equipment, supplies, 
and material under any laws, Executive 
orders, and regulations pertaining to 
priorities, and in appointments of per- 
sonnel from civil-service registers the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
granted the same authority and discre- 
tion as the War and Navy Departments 
and the United States Public Health 
Service. 

In that section there was a provision 
for the expenditure of $500,000,000 for 


It is difficult to estimate administrative 
cost. Supervision under the bill is minimal, 
particularly as to title II— Education. How- 
ever, based upon Veterans’ Administration 
experience over the period of the last 5 years 
the ratio of general administrative cost to 
expenditures for all purposes is 3 percent. 
On this basis, and it should not be exceeded 
over the entire period, the cost per unit would 
be $12,000,000. 
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hospital construction. We found that 
would have been a limitation, so that pro- 
vision was stricken out and it just au- 
thorizes such appropriations as may be 
necessary. 

Title II is the subject of education, 
about which you have heard so much dis- 
cussion. The average cost, says General 
Hines, per person per year is approxi- 
mately $1,000. Assuming that there may 
be as much as 20 percent of unemploy- 
ment among returning veterans and that 
half of those unemployed will be eligible 
for and will seek educational training it 
is estimated that the cost, including all 
expenses and maintenances allowance 
for the first year of educational training 
for the resulting 100,000 per unit of 
1,000,000 would approximate 8100, 000, 000. 
That is for the first year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield myself 20 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Dependent upon length of service and 
consequent entitlement to additional 
training, it may be estimated that re- 
curring expense, not exceeding 3 years, 
will approximate annually one-half of 
that amount for the first year of training, 
or a total of $150,000,000; making a total 
of $250,000,000 per unit of 1,000,000 men 
in service. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. That means per unit of 
1,000,000 men? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. And we must multiply 
by six or seven or whatever the number 
of units to get the total? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think you could safely 
multiply by 10. That is more easily 
handled than any-other figure you have 
mentioned, so that would be $2,500,- 
000,000. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. PACE. Does not. the gentleman 
think you should more safely multiply 
that by 15, inasmuch as there are over 
10,000,000 men in the service now, and 
there already have been 1,000,000 dis- 
charged? 

Mr. RANKIN. Probably so. It might 
be best to split the difference and 
multiply it by 12. That would be 
$3,000,000,000. 

.While we are talking about education 
I want to remind the Members of this 
fact: We are getting all kinds of tele- 
grams and messages to appropriate 
money for this, that, and the other, back 
in the States. Every State in this Union 
is better off financially today than the 
Federal Government. Every county in 
America is better off, proportionately, 
financially than the Federal Govern- 
ment. Every municipality is better off 
than the Federal Government. Every 
township is better off financially, pro- 
portionately, than the Federal Govern- 
ment. So it seems to me that the Fed- 
eral Government ought to assume only 
those responsibilities that are necessary 
and incumbent upon it, because I want 
to tell you one of the dangers, as I see it 
in the future, is the probable bankrupt 
state of the Federal Treasury. 
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If the Federal Government had been 
as badly in debt proportionately when 
the Union was formed as it is today, the 
Union would never have been formed. 
There would have been no United States 
of America, as you and I know it. Iam 
satisfied of that. This Capitol was 
placed where it is as a result of a com- 
promise between Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, with the under- 
standing that the Federal Government 
would assume certain indebtedness in- 
curred by the various Colonies. 

I say to you—I might as well say this 
at this time—I am apprehensive that 
unless this Congress—and I am talking 
to you gentlemen now—in your hands 
rest the hope of the perpetuity of our 
form of government and our way of 
life, you Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. It has been with the conscious- 
ness of that responsibility that I have 
fought through this measure and other 
measures that have excited the public 
mind, and especially the minds of Mem- 
bers of the House in the last few months. 

Suppose there should come a time in 
the future, after this war is over and we 
return to a peaceful state, and certain 
sections of the country were to say, “We 
are not going to pay this vast amount 
of indebtedness.” That happened one 
time. You talk about our secession. 
The first resolution of secession ever 
passed in this country was at the Hart- 
ford Convention in 1814,.during the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain. Delegates 
from that convention were on their way 
to Washington with the resolution when 
they found out the war was over. Sup- 
pose that position should be taken later. 
Suppose those great States to the north- 
east, from here to Maine, should say, 
“Well, we are wealthy States. Why 
should we assume such a stupendous 
part of this burden? We will go our 
way.” 

You know the Civil War did not settle 
the question of the right of secession. 
It only settled the power. It only set- 
tled the question as to whether or not 
any section of the country at that time 
had the power to secede. Suppose that 
sentiment were to spread abroad, and 
the people of the great Middle West 
would say, “Well, we feed and clothe you. 
If that is your attitude, then we might 
as well go our way.” Then suppose the 
Pacific Coast States took the same atti- 
tude. It would only be a small matter 
for us to drag out the old Confederate 
flag and say, “Well, if that is your game, 
we know how to play it.” 

That is one of the dangers that I see 
ahead, 

I tell you we have no right to spend 
money for these boys to pay back when 
they come home unless it is absolutely 
necessary. For that reason, we worked 
and toiled to bring this bill down within 
the bounds of reason, Bear in mind our 
first obligation is to the wounded, 
maimed, the blind, the disabled, the 
tubercular, the cancerous, and the vic- 
tims of paralysis, and the other disabled 
victims of this conflict. 

I am not going into the educational 
feature at this time. It is going to be 
debated very extensively on this floor. 
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We are going to permit all the debate 
that is necessary. 

We are in favor of maintaining the 
rights of the States and keeping as many 
bureaucrats’: fingers out of it as we pos- 
sibly can. In other words, we are legis- 
lating for the benefit of the veterans, and 
not to extend a sprawling bureaucracy 
over the Nation. But back to this 
title II: General Hines speaks of the 
administrative costs, but does not state 
exactly what they will be. We propose 
to permit the veteran to select his own 
school and to make it possible for him 
to go there, especially the ones who re- 
turn disabled or the ones whose school- 
ing has been interfered with. 

Title III has to do with the subject 
of loans for the purchase and construc- 
tion of homes, farms, business, and so 
forth. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEETE. I want to make this ob- 
servation: I have been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the large number of telegrams 
which I have received along with other 
Members of Congress coming from edu- 
cators and educational groups through- 
out the country with respect to the edu- 
cational features of this bill. I wonder 
if the gentleman does not believe those 
fears expressed on the part of the edu- 
cators and the Conference of State Gov- 
ernors arises out of the fact that per- 
haps they have been sent, or considera- 
tion, the wrong bill and have not con- 
sidered the provisions that are in the bill 
which is now here pending which goes 
as far as any bill can go to protect State 
sovereignty in the matter of education, 
which we are all concerned about, 

Mr, RANKIN. I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is entirely correct, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Re- 
leases that have come to certain members 
of the committee show that this person 
who sent the releases had not considered 
the new bill which had not been reported 
out at that time, 

Mr. KEEFE. They were considering 
the old bill, as I understand. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Senate bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. They considered the Sen- 
ate bill, If they had considered the pro- 
visions of the pending bill, I doubt if they 
would have made the objections they did. 

Mr. RANKIN, I do not think they 
would. à 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. . 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I was told 
this morning by a gentleman who is not 
a member of the House but who is fa- 
miliar with the bill and who lives out in 
one of the Western States, I believe, that 
his Governor told him that title II of this 
bill was bad and the Governor wanted 
it out. He asked the Governor if he had 
read it. The Governor said: “Yes; I 
have.” This gentleman asked him: “Let 
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us see what you have”; and the Governor 
pulled out the other bill. The gentleman 
then said: “Wait a minute; you do not 
have the House bill. Let me read you 
the provisions of the House committee 
bil.” He did, and the Governor said: 
“All right; if that is the way it is, it is 
all right.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. It reminds me of 
a story. A man woke up the morning 
after with a hang-over, grabbed for a 
mirror, and got the hair brush, looked at 
it, and called for a barber. He thought 
he had looked in a mirror. They have 
not even seen the House bill. Amend- 
ments will be offered to this title; it will 
be modified, but as it stands it is en- 
tirely different from the provisions of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In connection 
with what was just brought up by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin it should be 
pointed out to the membership that 
these communications are based upon 
information received from the Senate 
bill and not the House bill, and here is 
the proof: The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will recall that late in the after- 
noon of May 4 our committee voted to 
report this bill out, the report itself being 
made the next day and is dated May 5. 
The bill was not ready until May 5 or 
later for anyone to read. The members 
of the committee did not know them- 
selves how the bill was going to be 
written or what was to be in it exactly 
until the evening of May 4; yet I hold in 
my hand a communication from the 
American Council on Education which 
has a statement at the top of it “For re- 
lease May 5, 1944.” It must therefore 
have been prepared prior to May 5, be- 
cause it was prepared to be released in 
the future—for release May 5. This re- 
lease talks about the Rankin bill, yet 
they could not have seen it because it 
was not printed and had not been re- 
ported by the committee at the time the 
American Council on Education sent this 
announcement. 

Mr. RANRIN. And no one could have 
known what was going to be in it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN I think enough has 
been said about the ignorance of our 
Governors. Our State Governors do not 
usually go off half-cocked. Another 
thing, I have had some correspondence 
from Governors who have wired me to 
send copies of the bill. I have sent 
copies of both bills as I was very much 
on the alert to get my bill reported, 
brought out, and furnished to them. 

I want to inform the gentleman that 
the contents of the bill now under dis- 
cussion were a matter of common knowl- 
edge long before this bill was ever re- 
ported out. Protests have come to me 
and the reason I wanted to send official 
copies was to know that I was right. 
Now, I have not promulgated any of the 
gentleman’s propaganda, so far as that 
is concerned, and I am making no de- 
fense for any that has been submitted, 
but I say that the telegrams that I am 
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receiving clearly state the objection that 
exist to the bill now under consideration. 
If the gentleman will wait a few minutes 
I think I can make that very clear. 

Mr. RANKIN. The contents of the 
committee bill could not have been a 
matter of common knowledge, because 
the members of the committee them- 
selves did not know what all the pro- 
visions of the bill would be until we re- 
ported it out. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I think what the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] said 
is true in a good many cases, but there 
are other cases where it is not. I se- 
cured copies of the Veterans’ Committee 
bill last Saturday, May 6, and mailed 
them to the interested educational au- 
thorities in my State in response to their 
requests, and since then I have received 
telegrams, some of which I inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp of yester- 
day, May 10. They oppose this bill as it 
has been reported out. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that most of the mes- 
sages I referred to, as a rule, came from 
3 outside of the educational 

eld. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Insofar 
as the reference made by the gentleman 
from Iowa is concerned, I know of my 
own knowledge because my own brother 
was a participant in the conference 
from which that resolution came. They 
had before them the bill as it passed the 
Senate and had no knowledge of the 
changes made by the House. Later, after 
the conference adjourned, three of the 
members of the conference were at my 
home and had no knowledge of the pro- 
visions of this bill. What they had be- 
fore them was the Senate bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield for one observation? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think the gentleman 
is going too far with these Governors. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Governors are not 
on trial; the gentleman from North 
Carolina is trying the Governors. 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly the Gover- 
nors are not on trial. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are not trying the 
Governors. 

Mr, BARDEN. I want to read a tele- 
gram I have received from a committee 
of Governors. It makes no particular 
reference to any particular bill: 

While we are in entire sympathy with the 
Rankin omnibus bill and we are in accord 
with its general provisions, we hope that 
title II providing educational opportunities 
for veterans will be amended so as to make 
it clearly mandatory to preserve to the States, 
and educational institutions approved by 
the States, control of the actual education of 
our veterans. We ask this because we be- 
lieve the most fundamental basis of our 
American way of life is local control of our 
education facilities. We urge also that pro- 
vision be made in the Rankin bill to pay fair 
tuitions to publicly supported institutions as 


well as private as is approved in title II, 
part 7, section 7 of the Clark bill, 
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This is signed by the executive com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference: 
Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts, 
chairman; John W. Bricker, Ohio; J. 
Melville Broughton, North Carolina; 
Dwight H. Green, Illinois; Dwight Gris- 
wold, Nebraska; Spessard L. Holland, 
Florida; Herbert B. Maw, Utah; Herbert 
R. O’Conor, Maryland; and Earl Warren, 
California. 

There is nothing in that that is not 
straight Americanism. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is the observa- 
tion, though, that the most alert, effec- 
tive, and valuable men on this floor do 
not all come from governorships; and 
the same thing might be true also in the 
other body. 

The average Member of this House, 
and especially the members of these 
committees, knows just as much about 
this legislation as one of the Governors. 
Now, I take it to be my duty as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress to vote and legislate 
as I think the majority of the intelligent 
people I represent would want me to do 
if they were here and knew as much 
about the legislation as I do. The mem- 
bers of this committee know just as much 
about this proposition as the Governors 
do. They have gone through it just as 
thoroughly and they are just as pa- 
triotic and just as interested in the peo- 
ple in their States. Let me say again, 
Mr. Chairman, that I have never served 
on a committee of finer men-and women 
than the ones who now constitute the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. There were no Democrats, 
there were no Republicans, but when it 
came to working for the best interests 
of the veterans they were all Americans, 
trying to work out, as I said, a proper 
solution of a very, very difficult problem. 

Mr. CLASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLASON. I wish to refer to page 
53 and to the question of determining 
what schools, public or private, shall be 
used by the veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. What line? 

Mr. CLASON. In paragraph 2 at the 
bottom of page 53 there is a provision 
that the veteran can pick out any in- 
stitution he wishes, subject to two pro- 
visions. The second provision is that 
the Administrator from time to time 
shall secure from the appropriate agency 
of each State a list of all schools or in- 
stitutions, then it says, “and such addi- 
tional public or private schools or in- 
stitutions as may be recognized by the 
Administrator.” 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. CLASON. As I understand it, the 
Federal Government through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, will be able to de- 
termine what schools shall be recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. In the 
first place, he must recognize all schools 
that are recommended by the educa- 
tional authorities of the various States. 
They must be recognized. Now go on 
from there. 

Mr. CLASON. Then he can add to 
that list any other schools that he sees 
fit to add to it? 
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Mr. RANKIN, Provided it is a school 
that one of these students wants to go to 
and the school will accept him. 

Mr. CLASON. It says, “and such ad- 
ditional public or private schools or in- 
stitutions as may be recognized by the 
Administrator.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLASON. Assume that a veteran 
wishes to take some sort of a course and 
neither the State group of schools nor 
the Administrator group provides a 
school where he can obtain the partic- 
ular education that he wants. Do I un- 
derstand that he cannot take that course 
then? 

Mr. RANKIN. If there is another 
school that does provide it and he wants 
to go there, the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs has a right to recognize it 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CLASON. Is he limited to the 
State in which he resides? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. CLASON. He can go anywhere 
he wants to within the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. CLASON. This would give him 
practically every institution that has any 
recognized standing in any State plus 
some additional ones that the Adminis- 
trator puts in? 

Mr. RANKIN. General Hines came 
before the committee and discussed this 
matter and we decided there were a 
great many men who wanted special 
training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 additional minutes. 

And that there might be some school, 
and I think I could name some schools, 
that would not be in this accredited list. 
If a boy wanted to go there to learn how 
to paint houses, if he wanted to go there 
to learn how to repair automobiles, if he 
wanted to go there to learn how to 
raise chickens or if he wanted to go 
there to learn any other trade or any 
other special line of work, we did not 
think it was right to shut him out and 
say: “You have to go to Harvard, Yale, 
or to the University of Mississippi, the 
University of Alabama, or the University 
of Iowa.” In other words, not all of 
these men in the Army are high-school 
graduates. Many of the best soldiers we 
have ever had never saw a high school, 
but when they come back home many of 
them are going to want a training in 
some particular trade in order to make 
a living. We went just as far as we 
could to make that possible. For the 
life of me, I cannot see the criticism of 
that provision. 

Mr. CLASON. Then there is this 
other proposition. These large schools 
that the gentleman just mentioned, such 
as Harvard, and its school of business 
education, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, charge tuition fees 
which cover books and other expenses, 
such as laboratory, amounting to over 
$500. As I understand it, the fee of 
M. I. T. is $600. If the limitation is $500, 
we are barring these veterans from some 
of the very best institutions. How would 
you make up that difference? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that if 
we provide this amount we have done a 
very good job. A man who is prepared 
to go to an institution of that kind can 
probably render himself some aid. 

Mr. CLASON. Would he be permitted 
to use his own resources in addition to 
that sum? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLASON. This will be $500 to be 
applied? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Referring to page 
54, where it is stated “which schools and 
institutions, and such additional public 
or private schools or institutions as may 
be recognized by the Administrator.” 
Does that mean that before my boy, 
when he comes out of the Army, can 
enter a school, although that school is 
recognized by the department of educa- 
tion in Ohio, it must get recognition 
from the Administrator before the boy 
can go there? * 

Mr. RANKIN. No. He has to recog- 
nize any school that the educational 
authorities of the State recommend. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If my State recom- 
mends a school in the State of Ohio, the 
Administrator must recognize it and 
allow him to go there? 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes; that is right. 

Mr. PACE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. The gentleman made a 
statement a moment ago about a boy in 
the service who has never seen a high 
school. I am particularly interested in 
that type of boy, with particular refer- 
ence to the farm boys. I had a time 
reconciling it with the language in the 
bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Whereabouts? 

Mr. PACE. Page 52, line 22. It 
states that his education must have 
been impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. Education be- 
gins, you know, with the primer, with 
the AB C’s. 

Mr. PACE. I would like to state this 
case and get the benefit of the gentle- 
man’s opinion. We have a farm boy 
who due to family conditions has left 
school at 16, and on the day he volun- 
teered or was inducted he was on the 
farm working, He was not attending 
school. Naturally he would like to have 
an education, but the opportunity never 
presented itself; in fact, he was farming 
and had abandoned, we might say, the 
idea of more education. Can we reach 
into this language and say that this boy 
would be covered when in a way his edu- 
cation was not delayed because he was 
not going to get any more? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. That was dis- 
cussed in the committee, and we decided 
he would be covered. A case of that 
kind would be covered by this bill. 

Mr. PACE. Under what particular 
language in the bill? I am very much 
interested in it. I hope it is authorized. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Well, any person is eli- 
gible under this act and shall be entitled 
to financial assistance to enable him to 
undertake and pursue such a course of 
training as may be elected by him. 

Mr. PACE. I think this is important, 
and I hope the gentleman will pardon 
me. It seems to me under the language 
of the section there that there are only 
two cases in which a boy could get an 
education. One is where he needed a 
refresher course, where he had already 
got an education before he went into the 
service, and the other is where his enter- 
ing the service had delayed or impeded 
his education. It just struck me that 
that plain English meant that if a boy 
had left school to work on a farm or to 
work in a factory, and he had been doing 
that for months or for a year or 2, then 
went into the service, the Administrator 
could say, “Well, John, your education 
was not delayed. You quit school.” 

Mr. RANKIN. How could he say it 
was not delayed? Every boy who quits 
and goes to work does not abandon his 
education. It does not mean that he is 
through trying to educate himself. How 
can he say that? 

Mr. PACE. Let me ask the gentleman 
why did he put this language in here 
then? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. When I get through 
with this gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi this question. I believe I fol- 
low the gentleman from Georgia’s 
thought in the case of a boy who had, 
we will say, completed school, but had no 
funds with which to continue a college 
career. 

Mr. PACE. Let us say he stopped high 
school at the eighth grade and went to 
work on a farm or in a factory. 

Mr. KEARNEY. He went to work, 
and then in his own mind intended later 
on, when he had secured funds, to ob- 
tain additional education. I think un- 
der this particular section of the bill 
that man is covered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, that is why 
the word “delayed” is put in there, be- 
cause if it did not apply to men like 
that, why the word “delayed” would not 
have been necessary. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
seems to me it would be better to write 
a few words into that section to cover 
the gentleman’s idea, because I agree 
with him it is very important. 

Mr. RANKIN. If there is any lan- 
guage that can make it any stronger 
than it is, we will certainly be glad to 
hear it when we come under the 5-min- 
ute rule. I am glad to know the in- 
terest manifested in this debate. I hope 
you will all stay here. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I just want 
to say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the committee discussed this thor- 
oughly, and we thought that would cover 
almost any contingency that might 
arise. If the gentleman does not think 
it is broad enough I, for one, would be 
glad to know. We want every man in- 
cluded that should be included. 

Mr. PACE. Who wants education. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That is 
what we intended to do. 

Mr. PACE. Let us write it that way. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Georgia, who raised 
that question, that I took a great deal of 
the committee’s time talking about that 
very same thing, and I took the attitude 
that society, as a whole, probably might 
be benefited more by a boy going back to 
the fourth grade in school in preference 
to second or third year in college, and 
this language was put into the bill this 
way so that it would take care of that 
particular boy. 

I will also say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that if he can find any language 
that would make it stronger to meet that 
situation, I believe the committee would 
be very glad to receive it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to get the 
gentleman’s opinion on this question. 
The section under consideration on 
page 74 refers to “all schools or institu- 
tions equipped to supply education or 
training within such jurisdiction.” 

I am especially interested in the sub- 
ject of apprenticeship training. Was 
the question of the inclusion of appren- 
ticeship training, within the provisions 
o this section, discussed in the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Am I to conclude that 
the language under this section is broad 
enough to include coverage of an indi- 
vidual who elects to sign a contract of 
- indenture in a plant, where he may re- 
ceive training within a plant, in indus- 
try, under an approved apprenticeship- 
training program? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I might say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, that was 
another one of my pets in the commit- 
tee. This bill was drawn purposely so 
that it would take care of apprenticeship 
training and so that any of these veter- 
ans could go into any industry and take 
an apprenticeship course for which he 
was receiving a very small pay while he 
was working at this apprenticeship. 
That is covered under the unemploy- 

ment section. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is exactly the 
Question Iraised. That is taken care of 
by the provision referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Cason]. The Veterans’ Administration 
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is given the right to recognize such insti- 
tutions. 

Mr, KEEFE. I just wanted the rec- 
ord of the discussion to make that point 
clear so that there would be no question 
about it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, on the is- 
sue of eligibility, is it not better not to 
have all this language which is going to 
require the Veterans’ Administration 
here in Washington to go into the per- 
sonal history of every one of these three 
or four million boys to determine in each 
case whether education or training has 
been impeded, delayed, or interfered 
with? 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
not think we had better discuss that un- 
der the 5-minute rule and let me proceed 
with the discussion? : 

Mr. JUDD. Would it not be better just 
to say as we do in the Barden bill, “any 
person who served 6 months or more! 
or 90 days if the Committee prefers—“in 
the active military and naval forces of 
the United States,” and so forth, and 
thus make it available to every honorably 
discharged man if he wants it, partly as 
a reward to him and partly as an invest- 
ment of the United States in better citi- 
zenship? If a boy has had educational 
training in the Army and subsequently 
desires to get education he did not previ- 
ously have, should we not give him this 
opportunity? I would like to strike the 
whole limitation out and make the edu- 
cational benefits available to every man 
who wishes them and who has the ability 
to qualify. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman’s mo- 
tion would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I should like 
to have the gentleman amplify the rea- 
son why the Veterans’ Administration is 
given authority to designate a school 
which is not approved by the State au- 
thority. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to give the 
gentleman one illustration. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then the 
gentleman does not think that the State 
educational authorities are in a better 
position to evaluate the quality of the 
institution within: their jurisdiction than 
the Veterans“ Administrator himself? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not say that. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then why 
should the Veterans’ Administrator have 
that authority? 

Mr. RANKIN. There might be some 
private schools that the public authori- 
ties would not want to recognize. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Undoubtedly, 
for a reason. 

Mr. RANKIN. For the reason, prob- 
ably, that they are not patronized by the 
State. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
might be a matter of prejudice, also. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. You 
could debar some excellent schools being 
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used by the veterans where the boys 
could obtain some special kind of educa- 
tion that they wanted to secure. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, I just wanted to 
ask if it is not correct that the State 
agency, the State board of education, 
or the superintendent of education, or 
whatever the State agency is, can desig- 
nate any school it wants to, or any num- 
ber of schools. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The only addi- 
tion in the bill is that the Administrator 
can add to that list in that very same 
State, should he find schools like the 
one the gentleman refers to, or other 
schools that the State agency has not 
included. He cannot take from. He can 
only add to. 3 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right, and rec- 
ognize those schools that may be com- 
petitive, and for that reason excluded 
from the list by the State educational 
authority. 

This is a States’ rights þill, I will tell 
you, so far as education is concerned. 
Another thing, we have reduced bureauc- 
racy to the almost irreducible minimum. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state to the gentleman from New 
York that one of the reasons I wanted 
that provision in was that back in IIIi- 
nois I happen to know of one particular 
high school that was removed from the 
accredited list only because it did not 
receive some laboratory equipment that 
they thought should be in that labora- 
tory, due to delay in the factory. It was 
taken off the accredited list, and that 
high school is just as good as any high 
school that is on the accredited list. 
When they got the equipment the next 
year, it was put back on the list. That 
is just one illustration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Here is another reason 
that actuates me in supporting this pro- 
vision, and that is the fear that some 
people get an exalted idea of what edu- 
cation is. They think more about edu- 
cation at the top than building from the 
bottom. A great many of these boys 
from my State would like to go back to 
the agricultural high school in their own 
community, or to the local public school. 
We want to be dead sure that if they 
want to, they are going to have that 
opportunity in every State in the Union. 
We did not take away any of the States’ 
authority, but recognized it all. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Will the gentleman 
refer to page 53, line 17? It starts out 
by saying that a veteran may select the 
institution he wants to go to. That is 
followed by saying that there shall be 
eligible for giving this training, schools 
that are certified by the State educa- 
tional authorities or which may be se- 
lected by the Veterans’ Administration, 
Does that mean that those that are se- 
lected by the Veterans’ Administration 
and by the State authorities are eligible 
and that some other institution which 
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the veteran may want to go to but which 
may not have been approved by the Ad- 
ministration or the State authorities is 
not eligible and he cannot go to that 
school? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. It has 
to be recognized by one of them. 

Mr. of Connecticut. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I have 
two questions. One is, Do the words “re- 
fresher or retraining course” cover medi- 
cal students who have completed their 
college course but have not served as 
interns? In other words, work in a hos- 
pital would be covered by the word “re- 
fresher”? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Does the 
gentleman know of any educational in- 
stitution in this country that is required 
to report to the various State boards of 
education the progress made by their 
individual students, such as is required 
in the Barden bill for veterans? I can- 
not for the life of me see why the school 
should report to the State board of edu- 
cation on the progress veterans are mak- 
ing who are students in their schools, 
simply because the Federal Government 
is paying their tuition rather than their 
paying it out of their own pockets. I 
think it is unnecessary red tape, setting 
- veterans apart from other students, and, 

to put it bluntly, certainly has nothing 
to do with the curriculum and should 
be no concern of the board of education. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is not 
referring to this bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Iam re- 
ferring to the so-called Barden substi- 
tute. I wish the chairman would com- 
ment on any reason for that, if he knows 
of any. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam inclined to agree 
with the gentleman from Connecticut. 
I have not had the proposition put up to 
me in exactly that way. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that that is 
simply put in there to retain in the 
State’s institutions the same rights and 
prerogatives that our educational insti- 
tutions in the States have enjoyed for 
150 years. In this bill it is written clearly, 
in plain language, that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator shall pass upon the progress 
and the conduct of the veteran. Who is 
in a better position to pass on the prog- 
ress and conduct of a student in the 
University of Connecticut, the authori- 
ties in that university or the Veterans’ 
Administrator in Washington? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I can- 
not see why it is any concern of the State 
Board of Education of the State of Con- 
necticut as to the progress John Smith 
is making in a private school within the 
State of Connecticut for which the Fed- 
eral Government—not the State of Con- 

_ necticut but the Federal Government—is 
paying the full tuition. Why does the 
State come into it at all? 


Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 20 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman on that very point that what we 
were trying to hedge against was the 
creation of a group of students who 
ceased to try to learn anything. This 
small authority belongs in the hands of 
the Veterans’ Administrator. We 
thought it was a safeguard, a proper 
safeguard, and I think so yet. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. May I 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that the provisions of the educational 
section of this bill are so far superior to 
the old Vocational Training Act of 1918 
that there is no comparison. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In the first place, 
what we are trying to do, as we all con- 
ceived the idea, was to put the veteran 
in as near as possible the place he would 
have been had it not been for his service. 
When it gets down to education, what 
we are actually doing is placing the Gov- 
ernment in the place of the parents as 
far as the payment of the tuition and 
the subsistence is concerned. So the 
logical thing is, if it is the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is paying the bill, it is the 
Federal Government that is concerned 
in the progress that is being made. 


I can see merit to some objections that 


have been raised to this particular pro- 
vision in that we might modify it to re- 
assure these persons who are solicitous 
about the schools’ determining the 
grades and the courses. I agree with 
them perfectly. That could be remedied 
in line 18 by placing after the words 
“which will accept” the words “and re- 
tain.” In other words, the school could 
then say to the boy, “If you do not make 
the grades, we will not keep you in 
school,” or “If your conduct is such as is 
improper for a student of this school to 
participate in, we will not keep you in 
school.” That leaves it to the school, 
and that gets rid of one objection. 
Then going down to line 23, that could 
very well be protected so that the Ad- 
ministrator will not have the power 
which some of you fear he might have, 
although that fear is unfounded, because 
this is substantially the same program 
that was carried out 25 years ago in the 
administration of the education of vet- 
erans under the rehabilitation program. 
In the vocational training program, each 
60 days a representative of the veterans’ 
cffice went to the school to check up on 
the progress of the student. You can 
smile, but I was one of the gentlemen 
who was fortunate enough to have that 
very thing done. If in the opinion of 
the school the grades were falling low 
enough, the field man would call the 
student in and say, “Listen, your grades 
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are dropping. They have to be picked 
up.” 

So, to keep that clear, so that there 
can be no misapprehension or misunder- 
standing, there can be inserted in line 
23 after the word “veteran,” where it re- 
fers to the progress of the veteran, the 
words “as shown by the records of the 
institution.” That keeps it right back 
in the schools. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN, I should like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that the rehabilitation program after the 
last war cost approximately $5,500 apiece, 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes, but that in- 
cluded the $100 maintenance; $135 if the 
man was married. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman said he 
was trying to put the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the position of the parents, 
I have been “papa-ed” long enough by 
departments in Washington. When you 
talk about sending inspectors around to 
inspect the college records and to see 
whether or not this man is making 
progress, what kind of confusion do you 
think you would set up in the college? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There would not be 
any more than there was 25 years ago, 
7 you had the same kind of inspec- 

on. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am sorry, but that 18 
8 the thing we are trying to 
a vo 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Let us take this 
other picture. If the same ratio keeps 
up in this war as in the other, there will 
be almost 1,200,000 men eligible for vo- 
cational rehabilitation, which will be 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Because it was successful 25 
years ago, I feel that it will be adminis- 
tered in much the same way it was then, 
so those people would not be a bother to 
us. I was in a school where we had 315 
of them, and I never heard a single, soli- 
tary complaint. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman knows 
that that was not a program of a size 
proportionate to the present program. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In that program 
there were 400,000 who made application 
and 300,000 who took the training. 

Mr, BARDEN. The gentleman just 
admitted there would be more than 
300,000. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. That will create a tre- 
mendous impact on the educational 
institutions. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The principle is ex- 
actly the same whether you are playing 
with dollars or dimes. 

Mr. BARDEN. How many inspectors 
out of Washington does the gentleman 
think it will take to inspect the various 
institutions in my State? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not think it 
will take a great number at all, because 
in each State there will be a representa- 
tive of the Veterans’ Administration. It 
will not take any more people under the 
State set-up. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is the very re- 
spect in which these bills differ, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Let me answer that. 
My opinion is that they would not have 
an inspector at all unless the author- 
ities of the school called for one. When 
the authorities of the school notify the 
Veterans’ Administration that the Gov- 
ernment’s money is being wasted on this 
man, then is the time for the inspector 
to go and check up. 

May I say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina that I have worked with 
the Veterans’ Administration a long time 
ard worked with it when that program 
was in progress. They did a marvelous 
job. I am sure that under this bill you 
will not find the public imposed on by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. If the gentleman. will 
answer this question, I think it is also 
important in connection with this school 
program that we protect the veteran 
from some who would racketeer upon 
this educational feature. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the question? 

Mr. CHARA. The question is, What 
protection is there particularly in the 
apprenticeship training of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to protect the serviceman in the 
establishment of the record? Is therea 
system of instruction? 

Mr. RANKIN. If the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration found that any institution 
which is not recommended by a State 
authority was racketeering, all it would 
have to do would be to withdraw its 
recognition. Of course, if it is a State 
school or a school that is recognized by 
the State and recommended by the State, 
there might be the combined, I will say, 


cooperation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 


tration and the State authorities. But I 
cannot think of a State recognizing or 
recommending a school which would 
permit racketeering on these boys. 

Mr. CHARA. Just along the point 
which the gentleman brings up, suppose 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the State and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor as to whether that is a proper school, 
whose control is final? 

Mr. RANKIN. The State, if the State 
recommends it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
been very much interested in this bill. 
I was a member of the Committee on 
Education of the House in 1919, and I 
believe there is one other Member of the 
House who was present when legislation 
was brought out similar to this. I think 
this is an improvement over that bill. 
Experience has taught us many things, 
But it was of great service to the coun- 
try and to the veterans. What I would 
like to inquire is in what part of this bill 
is there any provision to pass upon the 
eligibility of a veteran to take any par- 
ticular course and the feasibility of his 
taking a certain course? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the eligibility 
of a man to take a course in a school is 
determined by the school itself. Sup- 
pose I should undertake to enter the 
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University of Mississippi or the State 
college, no matter who paid the bills, the 
college authorities would say whether or 
not I was eligible to enter. So that ques- 
tion would have te be decided by them. 
But then, if I was ineligible to go there, 
I might go over to the agricultural high 
school a few miles away, where I would 
probably be more eligible, and if I could 
not go there I might go back down to the 
primary school or the little community 
school where I came from afid get in 
there. So the question of eligibility is 
left up to the school itself, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In ad- 
ministering the law after the other war 
with reference to the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, they had persons who 
interviewed and talked to the veteran to 
see whether it could be to his own best 
interest to take a course in agriculture 
or to take a course in law or to take a 
course in mechanics of some sort. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Now, is 
there anything in this bill that would 
authorize such a procedure? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think that matter 

would be left up to the student and the 
school that he entered. Then if he 
failed or that school, as I said a while 
ago, should call on the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to send an inspector to come 
down and look into this man’s record and 
they found that he was not doing any 
good there and that he was wasting his 
money, then that would have to be taken 
into consideration. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. A lot of 
these boys who will apply for this train- 
ing will be young fellows from 18 to 19 
years of age and perhaps may not have 
155 judgment to make the proper selec- 
tion. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. I will 
say, you are always going to have to 
take that chance and are always going to 
be confronted with that situation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did the 
gentleman say he worked for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau after the other war? 

Mr. RANKIN. I said the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I was even here 
when the Veterans’ Bureau was created. 
It was the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
to begin with. : 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We 
passed that act, I believe, in 1919. 

Mr. RANKIN. That was before I 
came here. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did not 
the gentleman have experience in dealing 
with that very question and as to how it 
was handled back under the old act? 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes; there were a few 
cases just as the gentleman said there, 
who were found to be misfits, and of 
course many of them were eliminated. 
Some of them quit and went back home 
to doing the same kind of work they 
would have done if we had never had a 
war. The average student in this coun- 
try, the average boy in this war, is go- 
ing right back to the community he came 
from and he is going to go into the very 
business that he would have gone into if 
we had not had a war, if he can get into 
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it. Farmer boys from my district will 
go right back to the farm, the majority 
of them. For instance, we have an 
agricultural school in Itawamba County, 
and they are trying to teach those boys 
how to do the things they are going to 
have to do. They recently got a large 
number of electrical machines in order 
that they might teach those girls in that 
county how to use them. Those are the 
students who want to go back there and 
learn to do the things they are going to 
have to do all their lives. For that rea- 
son we made this measure just as liberal 
as we could in permitting them to select 
a school they want to go to. 

One reason I want to give this discre- 
tion to the Veterans’ Administration is 
that I am afraid in some States you may 
have some men who look at education 
from the top and not from the bottom 
and who would not approve of these 
small schools that these men with small 
means or a small amount of education 
are going to have to go to, to learn to do 
the things they are going to have to do 
to make a living. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. That, it seems to me, is 
the place where the distinguished gentle- 
man is departing from his doctrine of 
States’ rights. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it is not. 

Mr. JUDD. He says we have to rec- 
ognize and send veterans if they wish 
to all the schools which a State depart- 
ment of education recognize, but the 
Administrator here in Washington may 
also send them to additional institutions 
which the State department of educa- 
tion does not recognize or approve, that 
is, he loses confidence in the ability of 
each State to determine for itself what 
educational institutions and standards 
shall prevail in its borders. This is the 
place where I differ with this bill more 
than any other, 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has be- 
come confused between States’ rights 
and State authorities. There is a dif- 
ference between standing for States’ 
rights and an idolatrous reverence for 
men in State office. 

Mr, JUDD. But you are transferring 
control to the men here in Washington, 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am not. 

Mr. JUDD. You are transferring con- 
trol to the men here in Washington who 
can override the States and approve 
schools which the States have turned 
down, 

Mr. RANKIN. I am doing just ex- 
actly what the gentleman from Minne- 
sota would not do. I am making it pos- 
sible for these boys and these girls to 
take a course at these small schools which 
might be considered insignificant and 
offside and which may not come up to 
the standard of the high-collared pro- 
fessor who might look at education from 
the top and not from the bottom. 

Mr. JUDD. As a matter of fact, in the 
bill which some of us prepared in the 
Committee on Education, it is all spelled 
out that “approved educational or train- 
ing institution” includes elementary and 
secondary schools, business colleges, vo- 
cational schools, and so forth, so that the 
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veteran could not be excluded from even 
the third or fourth or fifth grade if that 
was where he belonged or the education 
he wanted. 

Mr. RANKIN. The trouble is there 
are too many people in this country who 
are overedueated and under trained 
now. We are trying to provide a system 
of training and education so that these 
young men and young women may fit 
themselves for the battles of life when 
they come back from this war. 

MURDOCK. 


Mr. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

. RANKIN. TI yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a schoolman I 
am interested in many points already 
raised but will turn to a minor one— 
but still important to Indians and their 
schools. 

As I have said before to the chairman, 
T want to see to it that the State educa- 
tional authorities have control over all 
educational facilities within their borders 
and not the bureaucrats of Washington. 
I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion with reference to section 6, on page 
55, of the bill, whether that section would 
debar Indian veterans from making use 
of an Indian school, for instance, at 
Phoenix, Ariz., where there is a good 
school operated entirely by the Federal 
Government? Or does that language 
have reference to any such schools op- 
erated by the Federal Government? - 

Mr. RANKIN. Right there is another 
question why the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion authority should come in. If the 
State did recognize the Indian school 
the Veterans’ Administration would, be- 
cause those Indians would rather go to 
that Indian school than to try to go to 
the University of Minnesota. Weare try- 
ing to bring this down to a practical 
level. 

Mr. JUDD. We have excellent schools 
of both kinds in Minnesota. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do not you gentlemen 
get the idea you are the only ex-profes- 
sors in Congress. I taught school. Per- 
haps I should say I kept school. The first 
day I ever taught school we had three 
books, four students, and five dogs. 
While I do not boast as much as some of 
the rest of you, I can say we made that 
si“ a “howling success.” 

Mr. MURDOCK, I want to be specific 
as to the meaning of that language. The 
gentleman does not believe that the lan- 
guage of this section would debar Indian 
veterans from attending Indian schools? 

Mr. RANKIN: It absolutely would not. 
In other words, it makes it possible to 
reach out and recognize these Indian 
schools. They will be recognized. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what I want- 
ed to know for there are several such In- 
dian schools to which Indian veterans 
may want to return, 

Mr. CLASON. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Iyield. 

Mr. CLASON. I would like to see this 
privilege of getting an education, voca- 
tional or college or university, given to 
all veterans. I would like to know at 
this point why the provision was put in 
on page 52, starting with line 21. Was 
that in the bill after the last war? It 
seems to me that could be stricken out 
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without injury to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or the Government, and might 
help the veterans to go to school. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think that is 
a limitation at all. 

Mr. CLASON. Why is it in there, 
then? 


Mr, RANKIN. Simply to show the 
spread. In other words, to inelude 
everybody. 

Mr. CLASON. Why not leave it out 
then, and we will know it includes every- 


Mr. RANKIN. It does include every- 
body under this bill, but if you cut it out 


‘there might be a construction placed on 


it that would eliminate some of the very 
people we are trying to take care of. 

Mr, CLASON. Then every veteran. 
would be eligible if he served 90 days. 
By putting that in there you limit it in 
some way. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, he is recognized 
now. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman upon his knowl- 
edge of this bill and the fine explanation 
he has made of it. I want to ask him 
with reference to the provision contained 
in section 104, page 46, which reads: 

No person shall be discharged or released 
from active duty in the armed forces until 
his certificate of discharge or release from 
active duty and final pay, or a substantial 
portion thereof, are ready for delivery to him. 


I understand the purpose of that pro- 
vision is so that these men who are dis- 


charged will receive promptly what is 


coming to them. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr, LUTHER A. JOHNSON. But I 
am wondering whether or not there 
should not be some flexibility to take 
care of a case where some emergency 
might require his discharge without 
waiting for that. For instance, on ac- 
count of illness in his family, or on ac- 
count of a job waiting for him. If the 
circumstances are such that the man 
himself desires to be released, should 
there not be more flexibility in the law? 

Mr.RANKIN. Under those conditions 
he could get a furlough. I think this 
provision would protect him more than 
it would embarrass him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield myself 10 more minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The sentence on page 47, if I correctly 
heard what. the gentleman from Texas 
said, would cover what he had in mind. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. That 
“this section shall not preclude immedi- 
ate transfer to a veterans’ faeility for 
necessary hospital care, nor the dis- 
charge of any person who refuses to 
sign such claim or statement.” He 
might not want to go to a hospital. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. He 
could get out. The bill provides on line 
10, “and provided further, that refusal 
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or failure to file a claim shall be with- 
out prejudice to any right the veteran 
may subsequently assert.” 

I think the veteran is protected there. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I 
wanted some provision so that if the 
circumstances were such that the vet- 
eran was willing to waive it, the law 
would not bind him. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Oh, 
no. The committee inserted that pro- 
vision for that reason. 

Mr. RANKIN. We worked over that 
provision very carefully. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Refer- 
ring to line 7, on page 55, there are these 
words: “regular school year.” Veterans, 
no doubt, will be attending two classes 
of institutions. One would be the trade 
school and the other would be the school 
of higher learning. One has a school 
year that would run 34 or 36 weeks and 
the other as much as 48 weeks. 

There will be discrimination there un- 
less an explanation is placed on “the 
regular school year” as to what it con- 
stitutes, because some trade schools run 
as much as 48 weeks as a regular school 
year, and others would be only 34 weeks. 
The fee is fixed at a certain amount and 
the better schools would find them- 
selves limited because of the greater 
amount of training they were giving. 

Mr. MASON. If the gentleman will 
yield, you will find that the trade schools 
that have longer school years than the 
others are usually the cheaper ones. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I beg to 
disagree with the gentleman because I 
know of some, particularly the aviation 
schools, where the longer school years 
are in the better schools. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. ANGELL. I have received a tele- 
gram from the State superintendent of 
schools in my State, and also from the 
chancellor of the higher educational in- 
stitutions, telegrams urging that the 
Barden provision be substituted for sec- 
tion 2. I was wondering if the gentleman 
has discussed that? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. We reserved that 
for the 5-minute rule. I am going to 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Barpen] some time a little later, 
to discuss the provisions of his bill, It is 


| in order for it to be offered as a substitute 


for this title. When it is offered it will 
po uneer discussion under the 5-minute 
e. 
Mr. ANGELL. This telegram which I 


| assume all my colleagues have received 


from the executive committee of the 
Governors’ Conference, reads as follows: 


Hon. Homer D. ANGELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

While we are in entire sympathy with the 
Rankin omnibus bill, and we are in full ae- 
cord with its general provisions, we hope that 
title 2, providing educational opportunities 
for veterans will be amended so as to make it 
clearly mandatory to preserve to the States 
and educational institutions, approved by the 
States, control of the actual education of our 
veterans. We ask this because we believe the 
most fundamental basis of our American way 
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of life is local control of our education facil- 
ities. We urge also that provision be made in 
the Rankin bill to pay fair tuition to publicly 
supported institutions as well as private as 
is provided in title 2, part 7, section 7, of the 
Clark bill. 

The Executive Committee of the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference: Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, Massachusetts; Chairman 
John W. Bricker, Ohio; J. Melville 
Broughton, North Carolina; 
Dwight H. Green, Illinois; Dwight 
Griswold, Nebraska; Spessard L. 
Holland, Florida; Herbert B. Maw, 
Utah; Herbert R. O'Conor, Mary- 
land; Earl Warren, California. 


Mr. RANKIN. To show how great 
educators’ minds run in the same chan- 
nel, I think we had the same telegram 
here from the head of some educational 
authority of a State probably a thousand 
miles from Oregon. I think it was the 
same telegram, “verbatim, spellatim, and 
punctuatim.” 

Mr. ANGELL. This is a telegram from 
Governor Saltonstall. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the same tele- 
gram that was read a little while ago. 
I have received exactly the same tele- 
gram. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it the gentleman’s 
opinion that the bill he is proposing now 
does preserve in the States control over 
the educational provision? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I sah I have a 
similar telegram from the Governor of 
Arizona. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. Now, if you want 
to discuss telegrams, I have enough in 
my office on other phases of the bill to 
entertain the Congress for the rest of 
the session. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, title III is with 
reference to the loan features. I am not 
going to take the time to discuss it now. 

Title IV covers the employment of 
veterans. 

Title V, the readjustment allowances 
for former members of the armed forces 
who are unemployed. 

Title VI covers the subject of general 
administrative and penal provisions. 

This bill will be considered under the 
5-minute rule at the close of the general 
debate, and it will be open for amend- 
ment. Practically all the amendments 
that have been referred to today will be 
in order. 

This bill is not exactly what I wanted, 
but it is the very best we could get. 

Title III, as I said, would cost $75,- 
000,000, and, the interest will cost prob- 
ably $45,000,000, all told. Title IV is 
estimated to cost $52,000,000; title V. 
$52,000,900; title VI, $12,000,000. The 
total cost of the entire bill is estimated 
to be $6,510,000,000. 

I am going to yield the floor for the 
time being and permit the other Mem- 
bers to discuss the other titles to this 
bill. Before I do so, however, I want to 
express my gratitude publicly to mem- 
bers of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation for their diligence, 
their earnestness, and their unquestion- 
able desire to work out a bill that will 
result in the best interests of the vet- 
erans and also the best interests of the 
Nation as a whole. 
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At this point I am inserting a state- 
ment by General Hines comparing the 
educational provisions of this bill with 
the Barden bill. 

It reads as follows: 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF TiTLeE II—EDUCA- 
TION OF VETERANS—S. 1767, AS REPORTED BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD Wan VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AND 
H. R. 3846, “A BILL TO PROVIDE FoR THE EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING OF MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES AND THE MERCHANT MARINE 
AFTER THEIR SEPARATION FROM SERVICE, AND 
FoR OTHER PURPOSES,” AS REPORTED BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, HOUSE or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES i 
For convenience the two bills mentioned in 

the caption will be designated respectively as 

the “veterans’ bill,” inasmuch as it was pro- 
posed by veterans’ organizations, and the 

“Barden bill.” 

I. BASIC PRINCIPLES 

The veterans’ bill is based upon the princi- 
ple of affording a direct benefit to veterans 
with no purpose whatsoever of controlling 
or building up educational machinery or edu- 
cational institutions. Inevitably it may be 
assumed educational institutions may profit 
indirectly through the Federal Government 
affording educational and training oppor- 
tunities as a veterans’ benefit. 

The principle of the Barden bill is one of 
building up tremendous educational ma- 
chinery, both Federal and State, for the 
avowed purpose of affording educational aid 
to veterans, but it will be noted that the 
term used is “war-service person” and, as 
indicated by the title, this includes other 
than veterans. 

The irreconcilable difference in the two 
bills in this respect inheres in the fact that 
the one approaches the question from the 
point of view of a benefit for veterans, 
whereas the other is the educators’ approach 
to an educational bill with the veterans and 
others as the immediate occasion for the 
proposal, 

Il. ELEGIBILITY AND CONTROL 


The veterans’ bill bases eligibility upon 
criteria recommended by the Chief Executive 
and length of service and includes those who, 
having served the prescribed minimal period, 
had their education or training interrupted, 
deferred, or interfered with by service in the 
active military forces, and conditions the 
length of such education or training upon 
the length of such active service and the 
satisfactory progress of the individual pur- 
suing a course of education or training. It 
not only does not give the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration any control over any school or 
institution, public or private, but specifically 
forbids the exercise of any such control. It 
does require that the veteran apply to the 
Veterans’ Administration and meet certain 
requirements, thereby accomplishing the one 
and only purpose for placing this matter of 
education of veterans in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, namely, that there will be one 
place to which veterans may apply for any 
veteran benefit afforded by Federal law and 
one Administrator who may be held respon- 
sible by the Congress for the administration 
of such benefits. 

Under the Barden bill any person who 
served for a minimal period of 6 months is 
entitled, subject to the approval of the in- 
stitution and State board, to the equivalent 
of 3 full school years (it is not quite clear 
how this could apply to those in apprentice 
or other training not divided into school 
years). As indicated, the veteran's rights 
will be determined by a State board and the 
Federal Government will pay the bills. Un- 
der such conditions there is no apparent rea- 
son for placing this matter in the Veterans’ 
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Administration as it cannot be held respon- 
sible for results. 

Under the veterans’ bill the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs would be required to se- 
cure from the appropriate State agency a list 
of schools or institutions considered by such 
agency equipped to furnish education or 
training provided by the bill. Any such 
school or institution, together with any others 
added by the Administrator, would be re- 
quired to be recognized for the purposes of 
the bill. Any eligible veteran could select 
any school which would accept him, and any 
courses which he and the school agree are 
appropriate for him, The only requirement 
is that he apply to the, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for determination of eligibility and, 
of course, continuation of payments of bene- 
fits, including maintenance allowance and 
tuition and fees would be conditioned upon 
receipt of satisfactory progress reports from 
the school or institution. The Administra- 
tor would be authorized to secure by agree- 
ment or contract with State, Federal, or pri- 
vate agencies or institutions availability of 
additional facilities, if needed. 

Under the Barden bill a war-service person 
may likewise enroll in any approved insti- 
tution which may accept him, the discontinu- 
ance therein to be conditioned upon reports 
made by the school authorities to a State 
board. The only authority the Administrator 
would have would be to pay the bills as cer- 
tified by such State board. 


III. MACHINERY 


The veterans’ bill authorizes and requires 
no additional machinery whatsoever, Fed- 
eral or State. 

The Barden bill requires the following ad- 
ditional machinery: 

(a) A war service education and training 
agency in the Veterans’ Administration, the 
director to be appointed by the Chief Exec- 
utive, after recommendation by and con- 
sultation with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the duties of the director of such 
agency to be prescribed by the President. 
The director would have authority to appoint 
all other employees subject only to approval 
of the Administrator. 

(b) An advisory council consisting of the 
director and 14 other members appointed by 
the President, representing the Department 
of War, the Department of the Navy, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau of 
Placement of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Training of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Selective Service 
System, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and 7 representatives of the public, 
4 of whom are recognized leaders in the 
field of education. The purpose of such 
council’ would be to counsel and aid the di- 
rector to formulate general policies and pro- 
cedures to insure the effective inaugura- 
tion and operation of the program of educa- 
tion and training provided by the bill, to 
examine State plans submitted to the direc- 
tor for approval, and to make public neces- 
sary information with respect to the needs 
for general education and for trained per- 
sonnel in the various trades, crafts, and 
professions in order that war-service persons 
may be given proper guidance in the choice 
of a course of instruction and be furnished 
such education or training as will improve 
their opportunities for useful and gainful 
employment. Subject to the advice of such 
council and the approval of the Administra- 
tor, the director is given authority to pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the declared pur- 
poses. 

Apparently all the product of this ma- 
chinery would be advisory or hortatory only, 
inasmuch as section 11 would preclude any 
supervision or control over any State agency 
or education or training institution at least 
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with respect to its personnel, curriculum or 
methods or materials of instruction, but 
otherwise full control over not only State or 
public, but private institutions is purported 
to be retained in a State board. 

(c) Each State will be required to desig- 
nate or create a State agency for the ad- 
ministration, supervision, and control of the 
State plan. Every State would be required 
to submit a State plan for approval of the 
Director. Such plan would be required to 
show the provisions providing for appoint- 
ment of personnel or maintenance of person- 
nel standards, the standards adopted for 
governing the approval of educational or 
training institutions, public or private, by 
the State board. It would provide that no 
business or other establishment would be ap- 

proved for apprenticeship training unless it 
meets certain standards set up by State or 
Federal laws with respect to requirements 
as to labor, health, safety, etc. Finally, it 
would have to provide for the appointment 
of an advisory committee in each State (some 
60 in all) to be broadly representative of 
the various types of approved education or 
training institutions in the State to aid 
and advise the State department of educa- 
tion in the administration of the State plan. 
(The Barden bill creates such board for the 
District of Columbia.) x 

The further requirements upon the State 
board are: 

(a) To establish lists of approved educa- 
tional and training institutions within the 
State, public or private, religious or secular. 

(b) To review continuously the work of 
such institutions to determine whether they 
remain approved. 

(c) To determine customary charges of 
such institutions and to recommend pay- 
ment of additional fees where the established 
fees, if any, are not adequate. 

(d) To transmit to the Director certifica- 
tions regarding eligible persons applying for 
and receiving education and training, to- 
gether with name of the approved institu- 
tion being attended, and the names and other 
data relating to dependents. Thereupon 
the Director would certify such matters to 
the Administrator who would be required 
to pay the bills. 


Iv. EXPENSES AND BENEFITS PROVIDED 


The two bills are identical with respect 
to the amount of maintenance allowance 
provided for the person pursuing a course 
of education or training, and for the pay- 
ment of necessary tuition and other cus- 
tomary expenses in connection therewith, 
except as indicated above; that is, the Bar- 
den bill provides that the State boards may 
recommend additional tuition and fees, 
whereas the veterans’ bill authorizes the 
Administrator, as is now the law with re- 
spect to vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled veterans, to arrange by agreement or 
contract for additional facilities where exist- 
ing facilities are inadequate. 


V. LIMITATION OF FEDERAL AUTHORITY 


The veterans’ bill forbids the exercise of 
any supervision or control whatsoever, over 
any State agency or educational or training 
institution by any department, agency, or 
officer_of the United States. 

The Barden bill forbids such supervision 
or control only as to personnel, curriculum, 
or methods, or materials of instruction. 

The veterans’ bill gives no control to any 
State or State agency or private or religious 
schools or institutions. 

The Barden bill gives the State agencies 
control over such institutions. This poses 
for consideration of Congress the question 
of academic freedom and individual initia- 
tive. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 
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The so-called G. I. bill of rights, S. 
1767, was thoroughly considered by the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, and the amended bill re- 
ported by the committee I believe im- 
proves the measure in many respects. 

The bill is one of the most far-reach- 
ing measures that has ever come before 
the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, first, as ranking mi- 
nority member, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation and other members of the com- 
mittee for their cooperation, their dili- 
gence, their patience, and their en- 
thusiasm for bringing a bill to the floor 
that would be supported by the Congress 
and that would bring additional benefits, 
benefits of readjust: jent and recondi- 
tioning to the men who serve so mag- 
nificantly in this war. It has been a real 
pleasure to meet and cooperate with the 
members of the committee. The chair- 
man gave us full and complete time to 
discuss the bill and it was a free and 
open discussion. While I may not have 
believed in every provision, just as other 
members did not agree with everything, 
we finally reached a bill that we thought 
would be of great benefit to the veterans. 
It may be that it will have to be amended 
or changed at a later date, and I shall 
approve of that if it is found necessary. 
I feel very strongly that we already 
should have passed more legislation that 
would provide added benefits to our serv- 
ice-connected cases and I hope this 
speedily will be done: An increase in rates 
of compensation for our battle casualties, 
our battle injured, and their dependents. 
I also want to remind the House that 
many are seriously, very seriously in- 
jured while on duty in the United States. 

I should like to point out to the com- 
mittee that the amendments to S, 1767 
principally preserve the existing ma- 
chinery of the States or other agencies; 
make for easier administration and aid 
the veteran in securing assistance by 
having one agency to contact—it will be 
remembered that after World War I the 
veteran was at a loss to know where 
to go for help, and the first step toward 
consolidation of veterans’ activities was 
the World War Veterans’ Act amend- 
ment of August 9, 1921, establishing the 
Veterans’ Bureau; will accomplish the 
purpose of facilitating proper transition 
of the veteran from military to civilian 
life in a more direct and simplified man- 
ner, which will materially reduce the 
administrative cost; and will avoid dup- 
lication and overlapping of both admin- 
istration and benefits, and enable the 
Congress to secure from one source, the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, com- 
plete reports on operation of the act. 
The bill in amended form retains many 
of the provisions of the Senate bill, and 
is more comparable to the bill as origi- 
nally introduced in the Senate to accom- 
plish the programs of the American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

The committee considered numerous 
bills at the beginning of the year and held 
hearings thereon, although some of the 
phases included in S. 1767 were not then 
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before the committee because of lack 
of jurisdiction. Following the passage 
of S. 1767 by the Senate, public hearings 
were conducted on S. 1767 and testimony 
was received from various witnesses, in- 
cluding representatives of service organ- 
izations, Members of Congress, and rep- 
resentatives of educational organiza- 
tions. Immediately following the recess 
executive sessions were held daily over 
a period of 3 weeks, afternoon sessions 
also being conducted with permission of 
the House. I will briefly describe some 
of the important changes in the Senate 
bill made by the amendment reported 
by the Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation. A detailed explanation 
of the various changes is contained in 
the printed report of the committee, 
House Report No. 1418, May 5, 1944. 

One of the most important provisions 
under title I of the bill is that it makes 
the Veterans’ Administration a war 
agency second only to the Army and 
Navy. It will be of untold value in pri- 
orities, untold value in the transfer of 
hospitals from the Army and the Navy to 
the Veterans’ Administration; the trans- 
fer of matériel, and the transfer of per- 
sonnel such as doctors and nurses for 
which there is such great need and of 
which there is such a great shortage in 
the Veterans’ Administration facilities 
today. The Veterans’ Administration 
has been very much handicapped, they 
state, by the fact that they have not been 
a war agency. 3 

I regret personally that the amount 
of $500,000,000 is removed from the pro- 
vision authorizing and directing General 
Hines to build and complete Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, but the com- 
mittee as a whole decided that the 
$500,000,000 was a limitation. I was 
sorry because I firmly believe that it is 
not a limitation but that on the other 
hand it would ensure that that amount 
of money could be spent for the build- 
ing of hospitals. I should like to see that 
go back into the bill. 

A paragraph in which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] was vitally 
interested is the one that provides that 
any person entitled to a prosthetic ap- 
pliance shall be entitled in addition to 
necessary fitting and training, including 
institutional training in the use of such 
appliance whether in a service, War Vet- 
erans’ Administration. hospital, or by 
out-patient treatment, including such 
service under contract. 

The . The time of the 
ee from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a vital amend- 
ment in my belief because after the First 
World War many veterans were dis- 
charged from hospitals and Veterans’ 
Administration facilities with improper 
fitting of artificial arms and legs, appli- 
ances that hurt the arms and legs, if you 
will, of the persons wearing those ap- 
pliances. Many of them were given these 
prosthetic appliances but were never 
properly trained how to use them, never 
trained to walk and dance and do other 
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things such as they are being taught 
to do today in the Army and Air Corps 
hospitals, and reconditioning centers. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewomen yield? E 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts.” I 
yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts is respon- 
sible for that provision being in the bill 
relating to training in the use of pros- 
thetic appliances, training of these boys 
before they are discharged from the 
service in the use of these appliances so 
they will not be thrown out upon the 
public with these appliances and not 
know what to do with them. I wish to 
congratulate the gentlewoman for the 
steps she took in the interests of the 
veterans in seeing that this provision 
was put in the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman and members of 
the committee very much for their 
agreeing to the amendment. They were 
just as much interested finally as I was 
in having that provision in the bill, be- 
cause they realized the tremendous value 
to the veterans of such training. It does 
not require that the veterans stay in the 
hospital or the Administration facility in 
order to learn how to use the appliances, 
Such veterans can go to a contract hos- 
pital such as the Institute for the 
Crippled in New York; if their homes are 
near enough they can live at home and 
go there for treatment and training in 
the use of such appliances. 

Mr, KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Speaking about the 
Institute for the Crippled in New York, 
am I correct in understanding that the 
Army Air Corps has doctors studying 
in that school and that the Army has 
now sent some of their doctors there 
also? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is true; and further my under- 
Standing is that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration plans to use that school and will 
use other schools. They will be of great 
value in letting the disabled to return to 
their normal pursuits. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the bill is that the service organiza- 
tions may have, as they do in veterans’ 
facilities today, a room in the hospital 
where the men can go and be told about 
their rights to compensation and bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. I meta 
man in one hospital recently who gave 
both his arms to his country. He has 
lost also an eye and, thanks to plastic 
surgery, a new nose has been made for 
him. The doctors will try to save the 
sight of his other eye. That man did 
not know that under present law he is 
entitled to training in languages and in 
other studies in which he is interested. 
He now knows them and is on the road to 
a useful and extremely helpful career. 
He is very much interested in certain 
problems, and he will be of great value 
to the country if he can help in their 
Solution. The veterans’ organizations 
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such as the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Disabled American 
Veterans, Order of the Purple Heart are 
of untold help not only to the veterans 
but to the legislative bodies of the Con- 
gress in suggested benefits for service 
men and women, 

Mr. JENSEN: Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not know whether 
the committee has ever considered mak- 


ing disability compensations permanent 


after a number of years or not. I have 
veterans in my district, as I know the 
gentlewoman has in hers, and there are 
veterans in every district, who came out 
of the last war with diseased lungs, for 
instance. They have been receiving full 
compensation. They have been doctor- 
ing ever since the war was concluded 
and have been unable to work, Then 
the Veterans’ Administration comes 
along and finally makes an examination 
of this veteran and determines that he 
is able to work, so they take a certain 
amount of the compensation away from 
him after a man has reached the age of 
45 or 50 years and is unable to work at 
any gainful occupation. I am wonder- 
ing if the committee has ever considered 
those cases. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
committee has considered those cases, 
and I hope further legislation will be 
passed. May I answer more completely 
the gentleman at a later time? I am 
going to talk a little about title II. So 
long as we have had so much discussion 
on the educational provision on the floor 
this afternoon I think we should finish 
that first. 

Mr. JENSEN. Would it be possible to 
offer an amendment to this bill to that 
effect? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very glad the gentleman brings that 
up. There are many amendments I 
should like to add to this bill for the dis- 
abled veterans, but I fear if we add them 
to this bill we would not get this bill 
through the Senate promptly. I should 
prefer, and it is to the disabled veterans’ 
interest, to have those things in another 
bill, a separate bill just for the disabled 
veterans and to get this bill through 
promptly because after all it has been a 
long time since Pearl Harbor and this 
legislation should be on the statute books. 


Canada had such a bill in 1941, and I am 


anxious for the speedy enactment of this 
law. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am just as anxious to 
have it passed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am sure the gentleman is. I know of his 
interest in the veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill sets up a board 
of review in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to consider the type and nature of 
discharge or dismissal and other than 
sentence by general court martial, and to 
change, correct, or modify such dis- 
charge or dismissal, based upon the facts 
found, and to issue a new discharge in 
accordance with the facts. I think this 
will be a very fine provision because some 
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men are given undesirable discharges, 
not dishonorable, that they should never 
have been given. They are given dis- 
charges sometimes in error and some- 
times for one reason or another, some- 
times because the service wants to cut its 
personnel, and that is an easy way to get 
a man out; that is, give him a blue dis- 
charge. I saw that done in the last 
World War. This will be an extremely 
helpful provision and will result in more 
adequate justice to the veterans. 

This section as it passed the Senate has 
been amended in several respects for 
clarification purposes but with an added 
provision in the nature of a statute of 
limitation. ° 

Under title 1, section 104, pertaining t 
availability òf certificate of discharge, 
final pay, or substantial portion thereof 
to be ready for delivery to the veteran or 
some person on his account preliminary 
to discharge or release from active duty, 
there is included a provision that no per- 
son shall be discharged or released on 
account of disability until and unless he 
has executed a claim for compensation, 
pension, òr hospitalization to be filed 
with the Veterans’ Administration, or 
has signed a statement that he has 
had explained to him his right to file such 
a claim. It is provided that this particu- 
lar provision shall not preclude imme- 
diate transfer to a veterans’ facility for 
necessary hospital care, nor the dis- 
charge of any person who refuses to sign 
such claim or statement. It is further 
provided that refusal or failure to le a 
claim shall be without prejudice to any 
right the veteran may subsequently as- 
sert. A paragraph has also been added to 
this section that any person entitled to 
a prosthetic appliance shall be entitled, 
in addition, to necessary fitting and 
training, including institutional training, 
in the use of such appliance, whether in 
a service of a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, or by out-patient treatment, in- 
cluding such service under contract. 

This title also contains a section pro- 
viding that no person in the active serv- 
ice shall be required by any officer there- 
of to sign a statement of any nature re- 
lating to the origin, incurrence, or ag- 
gravation of any disease or injury he may 
have, or any other statement against his 
own interest, and that any such state- 
ment signed at any time shall be null and 
void and of no force and effect. 

‘With reference to the recognition of 
accredited representatives of service or- 
ganizations to aid and assist persons in 
the active service, who are about to be 
discharged or released therefrom, in the 
preparation and presentation of their 
claims for benefits under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
amendments have been added to limit 
the number of organizations and the 
number and type of representatives and 
to insure the continuance of legislative 
authority with respect to the American 
Red Cross, 

Title II is the section having to do with 
the education of veterans. Section 400 of 
the Senate bill is completely revised. 
Under the bill as it passed the Senate it 
would be necessary to have an outside 
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educational agency, either in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and cooperative Federal 
and State educational machinery to af- 
ford educational benefits to the veterans. 

Iremember in the First World War the 
great delay in the settlement of veterans’ 
claims and in their securing training be- 
cause there were so many different de- 
partments handling the matter. There 
was the war-risk insurance. There was 
a department known as the Federal 
Board of Vocational Training, and there 
was the Public Health, and the Pension 
Office. I am positive that the further 
centralization of the administration of 
veterans’ benefits will be very advanta- 
geous to the veterans. No department is 
so much interested in the veterans as the 
Veterans’ Administration. It was cre- 
ated for that purpose. And the consoli- 
dation of the four departments I men- 
tioned above was a great step forward 
for the veterans. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has all the files, all the infor- 
mation, and all the records having to do 
with the veterans, and it is very helpful 
for the veterans and their families to 
have definite places all over the coun- 
try marked Veterans“ Administration,” 
where they can go and know that they 
will receive as speedily as possible and 
without additional red tape all informa- 
tion and Federal assistance to which they 
are entitled. 

It is the position of the committee that 
there is no necessity for additional ma- 
chinery, either State or Federal, and 
that all that is necessary is to provide 
for the payment of necessary expenses 
and a moderate subsistence allowance to 
allow eligible veterans to attend schools 
or other institutions of their own 
choice 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself an additional 5 
minutes. 

Including apprenticeship and other 
training, with the simplest form of ad- 
ministration, identical with that estab- 
lished by vocational training under Pub- 
lic Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress. I 
have never heard any college, school, or 
institution object to the administration 
of that law, so far as the law itself is 
concerned, and the States did not ob- 
ject. The States did not feel that it in 
any way interfered with States’ rights. 

Under the bill as reported no Federal 
officer or agency shall exercise any con- 
trol whatsoever over any State agency or 
over any school or institution. Thatisa 
direct prohibition from interfering with 
the curriculum of the school or the per- 
sonnel or anything else done in the 
school that is legitimate. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will the 
gentlewoman yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I wonder 
if the gentlewoman will agree with me 
that there is a definite advantage in hav- 
ing this educational program under the 
direct control of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration, particularly for the reason that 
the early noticing of symptoms and di- 
agnosis, with especial reference to the 
neuropsychiatric classifications, is very 
helpful and it is important that this 
should be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Administration because 
he is more likely to keep in touch with 
them as the symptoms develop than if 
he was attached to another agency of 
the Government that had no connection 
with the Veterans’ Administration, In 
that way they will get a good many cases 
that show early symptoms that they may 
not find for 2 or 3 years after the war. 
In the long run I think it will save us a 
lot of money. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
I also believe it will save lives. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. There is 
no question about that. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Be- 
cause the Veterans’ Administration has 
the files, the clinical records, and other 
records. The Veterans’ Administration 
is supposed to be the mother or father 
of the veterans. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Under the 
provisions of this bill, would a veteran 
be entitled to attend a private business 
school or a commercial business college? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
they will be allowed to do that. That is 
why the bill is broad as we drew it. 
While the States give a list of the ac- 
credited schools, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs may approve some spe- 
cial school or institution in addtion to 
the list given by the State board of 
education; if a man wishes to get some 
special type of training the veteran may 
be sent to a private school. This bill. in 
my opinion, is, first of all, a great protec- 
tion to the veterans in giving them what 
they want in the way of institutional 
training and education, and in the sec- 
ond place it is a protection to the States, 
because there will be much less Federal 
interference than there will be under the 
Barden bill. I want to let the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] ex- 
plain his bill before I complete my re- 
marks on the subject. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. A young 
man returning from the service, if he so 
desires, may take a business course in 
one of the private commercial colleges in 
the Nation? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
He must apply to or he must see General 
Hines, or his representative, and if it be 
approved, the school will be added. And 
the service man or woman may enroll, 

This bill is also a protection not only 
to the small institutions and private 
schools but to the larger colleges. Some- 
times a government of a State or a com- 
missioner of education may have some 
prejudice against a large college. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa, 


Will the 
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Mr, JENSEN. It also covers trade 
schools, I presume? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
trade schools and apprenticeship schools. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the commit- 
tee took into consideration the fact that 
trade schools are going to spring up all 
over the country because of the demand 
for such training. I have talked to a 
number of veterans who said that when 
they come back they would like to have 
an opportunity to attend a trade school 
for a year and a half or 2 years, to be- 
come proficient in the trade. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
Of course, many of them who were in 
trades before will have to learn of the 
improvements in the trades and arts that 
have taken place. Take, for instance, 
plastics. Many of the men who had a 
mechanical training before did not have 
much experience in plastic work. The 
work in radar is just in its infancy. 

Mr. JENSEN. And that is fully pro- 
vided for in the bill? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 
definitely. The committee spent a long 
time on that. I think that the House 
made an improvement in the Senate bill 
in that a man need serve only 3 months 
in order to be entitled to education and 
training. 

It is the position of the committee that 
there is no necessity for additional ma- 
chinery, either State or Federal, and that 
all that is necessary is to provide for the 
payment of necessary expenses and a 
moderate subsistence allowance to enable 
eligible veterans to attend schools or 
other institutions of their own choice, in- 
cluding apprenticeship and other train- 
ing, with the simplest form of adminis- 
tration, identical with that established 
for vocational training under Public Law 
16, Seventy-eighth Congress. Under the 
bill, as reported, no Federal officer or 
agency shall exercise any control whatso- 
ever over any State agency or over any 
school or institution. At the same time 
it will not subject private schools and in- 
stitutions to control or supervision by 
State educational agencies, The qualify- 
ing period of service for eligibility has 
been changed from 6 months to 90 days. 
Otherwise length of training depends 
upon length of service and satisfactory 
progress in training. 

Provision is made mandatory for the 
Administrator to secure from the appro- 
priate agency of each State, Territory or 
possession, or the District of Columbia 
a list of schools or institutions equipped 
to supply education or training and such 
schools or institutions, with any addi- 
tional added by the Administrator, shall 
be recognized as qualified to enroll eli- 
gible veterans for education or train- 
ing. The amounts of maintenance al- 
lowances are identical with those of the 
Senate bill, with necessary provisions for 
election between benefits under Public 
Law 16 and under title II of this act and 
with limitations to prevent duplication 
of benefits. 

The Administrator will have full au- 
thority to utilize and extend existing Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities, to uti- 
lize those of any other governmental 
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agency as well as those maintained by 
joint State and Federal contributions, 
and to provide by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private institutions 
or establishments for such additional 
training facilities as may be suitable or 
necessary under the act. This title also 
contains provision to prevent duplication 
of benefits under that title and title V 
on unemployment readjustment al- 
lowances. There are other administra- 
tive changes effectuated by way of 
amendment to Senate provisions. 

TITLE III. LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OR CON- 


STRUCTION OF HOMES, FARMS, AND BUSINESS 

PROPERTY 

This title has been rewritten by the 

- committee on an entirely different prin- 
ciple from that upon which the Senate 
bill proceeded. As passed by the Senate 
the Administrator on approval of other 
Federal agencies could lend to eligible 
veterans not to exceed $1,000 for re- 
quired down payment in connection with 
loans secured through a Federal agency 
or other lending agency, with no discre- 
tion in the Administrator to approve or 
disapprove the loan. The committee 
draft places full responsibility in the Ad- 
ministrator but authorizes him to utilize 
the services of State or Federal agencies, 
It does not authorize the making of any 
loan but instead authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to guarantee not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of a loan secured from any per- 
son or lending agency with the proviso 
that the aggregate amount of guaranty 
of any loan or loans in the case of any 
individual veteran shall not exceed $1,- 
500. The service requirement for eligi- 
bility would be the same as in title II 
but application for loan may be made 
only within 2 years after separation from 
active service or 2 years after termina- 

tion of the war, whichever is later and 
in no event more than 6 years after such 
termination. This will restrict loans to 
the period immediately following termi- 
nation of the war. 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that the purposes of the title would 
largely be defeated by guaranteeing loans 
during the war, due to restrictions as to 
priorities, nonavailability of materials, 
the manpower situation, and other fac- 
tors including inflationary trends. The 
interest for the first year on the part of 
the loan guaranteed by the Administra- 
tor shall be paid out of the appropria- 
tions made for that purpose. No se- 
curity for the guaranty is required except 
the right to be subrogated to the rights 
of the holder of the obligation guar- 
anteed. The interest rate could not 
exceed 6 percent per annum and the 
loan is to be repaid in full in not more 
than 20 years. Loans may be made by 
persons, firms, associations, and corpo- 
rations or governmental agencies or cor- 
porations, either State or Federal. The 
provisions of sections 501, 502, and 503, 
containing the conditions for approval of 
loans, are essentially identical with those 
of the Senate bill. One of the differ- 
ences is that approval is based upon 
proper and adequate appraisal rather 
than for an appraisal to be made by any 
other Federal agency. 
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TITLE IV. EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


This title was completely revised by 
the committee. As it passed the Senate 
it merely provided that the Administra- 
tor would be the chairman of a veterans’ 
placement service board, the other 
members being the Director of the Na- 
tional Selective Service System and the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, or such other official having the 
responsibility of administering the func- 
tions of the United States Employment 
Service. The committee draft places 
the entire responsibility on the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the func- 
tions to be discharged through co- 
operation with established employment 
agencies. 

This title would transfer, effective the 
first day of the month following the date 
of the enactment of the act, the duties, 
powers, and functions of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Likewise, effective as of 
or not later than the termination of hos- 
tilities in the present war, there is trans- 
ferred to the Veterans’ Administration 
the duties, powers, and functions vested 
in the Director of Selective Service by 
subsection (g), section 8 of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
A proviso is added, giving the Chief Ex- 
ecutive authority to effectuate such 
transfer prior to the termination of the 
present war. The records, property, 
and personnel of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service are transferred to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and upon trans- 
fer of the stated functions of the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service the records and 
property of the Employment Division, 
Selective Service, shall be transferred to 
the Veterans’ Administration. Neces- 
sary administrative provisions to carry 
out the foregoing purposes are contained 
in this title together with a general state- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities of 
veterans’ employment representatives to 
be appointed by the Administrator and 
assigned to each of the States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. 
TITLE V. READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES FOR FOR- 

MER MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHO 

ARE UNEMPLOYED 

This title provides eligibility require- 
ments uniform with that of titles II and 
III as to service. Readjustment allow- 
ances or compensation for each week of 
unemployment not exceeding 26 are 
provided, beginning after the first Sun- 
day of the third calendar month after 
the enactment of the act and occurring 
during the 24-month period subsequent 
to discharge of the veteran from active 
service. The allowance prescribed per 
week shall be $20, less that part of the 
wages payable for such week which is in 
excess of $3, with a provision for the 
nearest multiple of $1. Provisos are 
added to preclude duplicate allowances 
under this title and under Public, 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and title II of 
this act. It is also provided that no 
readjustment allowance shall be pay- 
able more than 3 years after termina- 
tion of the war. This title as redrafted 
by the committee is considered to be 
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more simplified both as to administra- 
tion and benefits provided. Essentially 
the qualifications provided by applicable 
State laws will apply, with added restric- 
tions as to disqualifications, and the ad- 
ministration by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will be the most direct possible 
through State agencies. While in some 
aspects greater restrictions have been 
adopted, the plan has been broadened 
to cover the self-employed during a wait- 
ing period of production such as in many 
agricultural and other productive enter- 
prises. The amendments, it is believed, 
will remove most, if not all, of the-ob- 
jections seriously urged to the provisions 
of this title as passed by’ the Senate. 
It is assumed that all State agencies will 
fully cooperate with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in assisting the Nation to 
meet the problem of readjusting its serv- 
ice men and women to the ways of peace. 
TITLE VI. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND PENAL 
PROVISIONS 

This particular title as contained in the 
Senate bill was adopted with amendments 
believed essential and tying with the prin- 
cipal titles to the bill. It is designed to 
insure uniform administrative control to 
the end that all of these provisions for 
veterans generally, as well as disabled 
veterans, will be adequately and satisfac- 
torily administered. Furthermore, the 
intent of the Congress is declared that 
benefits provided shall not be accumu- 
lative but selective, and that it is the 
purpose of the present Cengress that they 
shall be deducted from any adjusted com- 
pensation or similar adjustment of sery- 
ice pay which may be provided in the 
future. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. BARDEN] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I say to the gen- 
tieman from Mississippi I regret that 
many Members have left the floor, be- 
cause there has been quite a bit of dis- 
cussion about H. R. 3846, which has 
been generally referred to as the Barden 
bill. I wanted to have an opportunity 
to discuss that bill before as many Mem- 
bers as possible, as well as to point out 
some of the criticisms of the present 
provisions of Senate 1767. 

Let me say this at the outset. When 
the President signed the bill drafting 
18-year-old boys on November 13, 1942, 
he announced that there would be a 
study made of ways and means of pro- 
viding these men with an opportunity 
for training and education. This is his 
statement. I quote: 

I am causing a study to be made by a 
committee of educators, under the auspices 
c the War and Navy Departments, for the 
taking of steps to enable young men whose 
education has been interrupted to resume 
their schooling and afford equal opportunity 
for the training and education of other 
young men of ability after their service in 
the armed forces has come to an end. 


He set about and appointed a com- 
mittee to make a study of that problem, 
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The members of that committee were 
as follows: 

Brig. Gen, Frederick H. Osborn, Director, 
Special Service Division, Army Service Forces, 
chairman; Capt. Cortlandt C. Baughman, 
Director of Special Activities, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, United States Navy; Rufus C. Har- 
ris, president, Tulane University; Dexter M. 
iceezer, Deputy Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration; Young B. Smith, dean, 
Columbia University Law School; John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

General Osborn designated as his alter- 
nate Col. Francis T. Spaulding, Chief, Edu- 
cation Branch, Special Service Division; 
Captain Baughman designated as his alter- 
nate Lt. Comdr. Ralph A. Sentman, Officer 
in Charge, Educational Services Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


That committee reported to the Presi- 
dent and the President sent a copy of 
that report, together with his message, 
to the Congress, to the House, and to the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
referred that report and the President's 
message to the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation, of which Iam chairman. That 
was last October 27, and from that date 
until May 4 the Committee on Educa- 
tion has been studying this problem, and 
only this one problem. 

The committee has done a lot of work. 
I do not think there is a finer committee 
in the House or one that is more devoted 
to its duties. I think they are in a posi- 
tion to give some intelligent thought and 
suggestions on questions of education. 
I do not say that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs is incapable of passing 
on educational problems, but they had 
a tremendous problem before them, 
They had many different sections of the 
bill. They worked hard. They have 
done a very credible job, and I want to 
congratulate the chairman of that com- 
mittee and compliment the various 
members on their very keen devotion to 
duty. There has been an attempt to 
stir up a fight between possibly the 
American Legion and the educational 
people of this country. There is and 
should not be any fight. Many members 
of my committee are members of the 
American Legion. Personally I have 
been a member for over 20 years. We 
are all seeking the same objective, and 
that is the best possible educational pro- 
grain for the veterans now in service. 
There is no fight over the objective. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the 
approach and the manner in which it 
should be accomplished, 

After the Committee on Education had 
completed its studies and consideration 
of H. R. 3846, the bill, on May 4, was 
reported out by the Committee on Edu- 
cation. The committee was conscious. of 
the fact that there was included in the 
so-called G. I. bill a section dealing with 
education. I conferred with the chair- 
man of that Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and we decided that in view of 
the fact that we were all intensely in- 
terested in the objective sought, it 
would be probably wise for our com- 
mittee to present to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation the re- 
sult of its labors, work, and thought on 
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this subject, and told them to take the 
bill and insert it in their bill; that we 
had no pride of authorship, that we were 
not trying to hold the number, that we 
did not want any credit for it. So the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], the 
ranking minority member the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] and my- 
self went before the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, and in a brief time we tried to pre- 
sent the bill. 

That same afternoon, I understand, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs re- 
ported out the bill without including the 
title, which the Committee on Education 
had been dealing with. That is under- 
standable, because they wanted to report 
the bill out that day, and they did not 
think much of just turning over and 
kicking out that section of their bill in 
30 minutes. I can understand that. So 
then there was nothing for us to do ex- 
cept to report our bill to the House and 
attach to it the report which explains the 
provisions of the bill. 

In dealing with this problem, I trust 
nothing said by me here will in any way 
be construed as being personal toward 
General Hines, the present most excel- 
lent Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, for I have the same high 
regard, trust, and confidence in General 
Hines that everyone else has who has 
ever come in contact with him. But in 
writing Federal legislation I have found 
from bitter experience that we must 
write with a view toward getting, at 
times, less cautious men than the pres- 
ent Administrator, General Hines. For 
this reason, too much power vested in 
the position of the Administrator is dan- 
gerous and a constant threat not only 
to the educational institutions of the 
country but to the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. Unless I do not understand the 
English language, the language used in 
title 2 of the G. I. bill gives to the Ad- 
ministrator more power than a good 
man should want and certainly more 
than a bad man should have. 

There has been some mention here 
that the General has taken exception, or 
somebody down in the department has, to 
two statements contained in the com- 
mittee report. 

I can hardly believe that is true. Nev- 
ertheless, the statement referred to quot- 
ing from the report is as follows: 

This legislation has recognized the legiti- 
mate interests of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in a matter so vital to the veterans. 


For the life of me, I cannot understand 
how anyone would object to that lan- 
guage, for certainly if the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration does not have a legitimate 
interest in the welfare of the veterans it 
ought 40 have. I can see no criticism 
from that source. I certainly see no oc- 
casion for any explanation or apology for 
that statement and I have none to offer. 
The next statement was: 

The average veteran is more interested in 
the little red schoolhouse than in a more 
powerful Veterans’ Administration. 


If that is not a sound statement, then 


Ido not know how to make one. Certain- 
ly I did not imply that General Hines is 
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interested in a powerful Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I simiply said that the av- 
erage veteran is interested in the preser- 
vation of the little red schoolhouse, and 
I think that is a sound statement. So I 
see no occasion for the general or anyone 
else to be stirred up and I am not much 
concerned; certainly the general did not 
write the bill, but if he had this report 
and legislation is a matter pending before 
Congress and my course will be guided 
by my best judgment, duty to the veter- 
ans and my country. But I do say that 
certainly no one is charging General 
Hines with seeking any power or au- 
thority or bureaucratic powers. Nobody 
has ever thought of that in connection 
with that mild-mannered, modest, fine 
gentleman. But should he ask for the 
passage of S. 1767 with such provisions 
as are now in the bill, then I would say 
he was calling for too much power. 
Title II of S. 1767 is the first real in- 
vasion threat to the State’s educational 
fronts and makes the Administrator, 
whether he likes it or not, everything 
from big boss to truant officer. Under 
any scheme to provide education for vet- 
erans, the following must be decided by 
someone: What course is to be taken? 


What school will be attended? Is the ' 


course being successfully pursued? What 
tuition will be paid the school? How long 
is the course of training to be? 

The G. I. bill—S. 1767—answers the 
question as to what course is to be taken 
by providing that it shall be a course 
selected by the veteran subject to regu- 
lations promulgated by the Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Give me the power and authority to 
promulgate and enforce my regulations. 
That is the thing that has caused us so 
much headache out of Washington—that 
very thing. 

I call your attention to something that 
is very, very important, and I hope the 
gentleman who is going to follow me will 
give me his attention for a minute be- 
cause I am intensely interested in some 
kind of explanation of this. Additional 
light is thrown on this matter of election 
by paragraph 7 of S. 1767. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I think the gen- 
tleman should have this information. If 
I understand, our committee will offer 
an amendment to strike paragraph 7 
entirely from the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, it is my purpose at the 
proper time to offer a motion to strike 
out paragraph 7 entirely. 

Mr. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana that I am glad I 
have smoked him out on the very first 
paragraph I attack. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man did not smoke me out at all. 

Mr. BARDEN. Nobody has said any- 
thing about striking it out until now. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I made up 
my mind to offer an amendment to do 
that long before we came in here with 
the bill, 
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Mr. BARDEN. I shall have to talk 
about the gentleman’s bill as it is now 
written, because about 25 amendments 
to it, very practical amendments, have 
already been suggested. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. A moment 
ago the gentleman was talking about 
election under part VIII on page 52, and 
was talking about the regulations the Ad- 
ministrator would prescribe, but he did 
not read quite far enough. Why did not 
the gentleman read on and say,.“pur- 
suant to the authority and within the 
limitations herein contained”? 

Mr. BARDEN. Iam going to give the 
gentleman some of the limitations herein 
contained in just a minute. If he will 
bear with me a few minutes, I will really 
give him some limitations. Paragraph 7 
contains almost unlimited authority. 
How did it get in the bill and if the bill 
has been so perfect up to this point what 
has caused the rush to strike it cut? I 
shall have to discuss this bill as it is now 
written. It would certainly be unwise 
for me to take the attitude that the 
gentleman’s amendment will be adopted. 
If he secures the adoption of that 
amendment and does not put something 
in its place, then I would certainly won- 
der how he is going to run and operate 
this piece of legislation. 

Let me talk about paragraph 7 here. 
I quote from S. 1767: 

The authority vested in the Administra- 
tor by paragraphs 2, 6, and 7, part VII, Public 
Law No. 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, with 
respect to vocational rehabilitation, shall be 
vested in, and may be exercised by, him with 
respect to education or training under this 
part. . 


Now let me read you paragraph 2, a 
part of this bill, and see how you like 
this. Yet people wonder why the edu- 
cational people of this country are dis- 
turbed. They would not be worthy of 
being called educators if they did not get 
disturbed over this. Iam reading a part 
of S. 1767 as it is now written: 


The Administrator shall have the power 
to prescribe and provide suitable training 
to persons included in paragraph 1— 


Just stop right there. Many times 
today has the statement been made here 
that the Veterans’ Administrator under 
that bill had no authority to “prescribe 
or direct.” He has the power to pre- 
scribe and provide, and quoting further— 
and for such purposes may employ such 
additional personnel and experts as are 
deemed necessary and may utilize and extend 
existing Veterans’ Administration facilities 
and utilize those of any other governmental 
agency as well, as those maintained by joint 
Federal and State contribution. 


This includes the land-grant colleges 
and the Smith-Hughes colleges. Fur- 
ther quoting: 

In addition, he may by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private institutions or 
establishments provide for such additional 
training facilities as may be suitable and 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 


part. 

I do not blame the gentleman for 
wanting to get out from under that. 
The American people, I am quite sure, 
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are in harmony with most provisions of 
the G. I. bill. But they do not want any 
Government-issue education. 

If he cannot build his own colleges, if 
the Administrator cannot prescribe, if 
he cannot provide, if he cannot direct, 
if he cannot establish his own facilities, 
then I do not understand the English 
language, and I pause for anybody to 
challenge that interpretation. Then if 
by your silence you admit that, you ad- 
mit this is a one-man program, which 
bypasses the States ang their institutions 
completely. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. Does the gentleman 
want to challenge that statement? 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; I want to ask 
the gentleman, Does the power, under the 
provision of law which he just read, if 
conferred upon this Director, give him 
the opportunity to set up independent 
and separate machinery for education 
in the United States? 

Mr. BARDEN. He can do almost any- 
thing he wants to do. $ 

Mr. MURDOCK. If that is so, then I 
certainly agree with the gentleman that 
it would be better to cut it out. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman under- 
stands the English language. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It would be better 
to cut it out of the bill if that is so, and 
I am glad to hear the gentleman from 
North Carolina say that such is his in- 
tention. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is not all. I will 
give you more of the same thing. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRELL, I have just been read- 
ing section 4 (a) on page 17, the bill of 
the Committee on Education. 

Mr.BARDEN. That is in which bill? 

Mr. NORRELL, That is in H. R. 3846. 

Mr. BARDEN. What is the gentle- 
man referring to? 

Mr. NORRELL. It is on this same 
point. It provides for the establishment 
of an advisory council appointed by the 
President, who would have charge of the 
education planning and facilities, as I 
understand it, that the committee bill 
under present consideration vests in the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman is one 
of the most intelligent and ablest men 
in this House. 

Mr. NORRELL, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARDEN. I just_cannot under- 
stand how you could reach that conclu- 
sion. When have you ever seen an ad- 
visory committee which, as this is, is 
purely and simply and strictly an advi- 
sory committee, with no authority, no 
control, and no machinery, to act simply 
as an advisory committee? Where do 
you get any authority vested in that? 

Mr. NORRELL, I am not asking you 
about the authority. I am trying to get 
you to explain to us the difference be- 
tween your proposal here with reference 
to the advisory committee and the pro- 
posal of the committee bill under con- 
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sideration with reference to the recom- 
mendations of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BARDEN. I can do that briefly. 
I am sorry you interrupted me here, be- 
cause that is not exactly in point, but I 
will give you this-explanation. That is 
an advisory board set up by the Presi- 
dent to confer here in Washington with 
a man who has to act as the umpire, so 
to speak. The gentleman referred to the 
Veterans’ Administrator being “papa” to 
the veterans. The veterans do not want 
to.be “papa-ed” any more by bureaus in 
Washington. The gentleman cannot 
argue with me about this. 

Mr. NORRELL. I would not argue 
with the gentleman at all. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman under- 
stands so clearly the capacity and the 
authority of a purely and simply advi- 
sory committee. 

Mr. NORRELL. But if the schools are 
not supposed to accept the advice of the 
advisory committee, then why have it? 

Mr. BARDEN. They do not advise the 
schools; they advise the Director here in 
Washington. The committee did not re- 
gard the advisory board as absolutely 
necessary. We simply thought it ad- 
visable and to remove it would not de- 
Stroy the bill. 

Mr. NORRELL. All right. Then the 
Director in turn advises the schools; does 
he not? 

Mr. BARDEN. No; he does not. We 
have restricted and confined his activi- 
ties in this bill. And on the next piece 
of legislation that I have anything to 
do with which comes before this House, 
I am going to restrict and confine and 
clarify and be very specific as to the au- 
thority vested in directors and admin- 
istrators in Washington City. 

Mr. NORRELL. The point I am 
anxious for the gentleman to explain to 
us is, Who is supposed, in the final analy- 
sis, to accept the advice of this advisory 
committee? 

Mr. BARDEN. The Director and the 
Administrator, if they want to. If they 
do not want to they can just tell them, “I 
am sorry, gentlemen, we just do not 
agree with you.” i 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Why have 
this board at all? Why not leave it as 
we do to the school and the State, and 
the student? 

Mr. BARDEN, I will tell you in a 
minute what you leave to the school and 
to the student. You do not leave him a 
thing in the world, not a thing in the 
world. You put the power to direct, 
the power to pay, the power to select, 
and the power to control somewhere else 
besides in the State or student. 

Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Why 
have this board at all? 

Mr. BARDEN. Why have the Con- 
gress of the United States? It is a part 
of our democracy and we thought this 
way the most democratic. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Please do 
not evade the question. 
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Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman surely 
is not serious in that comment. I think 
the gentleman is a very reasonable and 
very able man. I say the board is to act 
in an advisory capacity for the simple 
reason that I believe it will be more ac- 
ceptable in the minds of the veterans of 
this country to know that they had a 
board selected from the various levels of 
education and from the various depart- 
ments, the Navy Department and the 
War Department and from the Selective 
Service, and those folks that had to do 
with the initiation of this program and 
in addition to that they would come 
from the different regions of the country 
to see that no particular section in this 
country put its color on the program. It 
is the most democratic provision we 
could think of. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman indulge me one 
further question? 

Mr. BARDEN. Les; I will. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Before the 
boy went to the Army he had no board 
anywhere to tell him anything. 

Mr. BARDEN. He certainly did. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Why should 
he have a board now? If he took care 
of himself in the fighting through 
Guadalcanal and anywhere else, he cer- 
tainly ought to have sense enough to 
know how to do a thing then, when he 
gets back. 

Mr. BARDEN. I say again the advis- 
ory board is not absolutely necessary. 
But we thought it advisable—we advise 
with people to write legislation and I 
think it wise for administrators to advise 
with people in administering a law of 
this kind—you are the one who is advo- 
cating putting a one-man director over 
the veteran, to pass on his conduct, his 
efficiency, and so forth. Not me; I want 
him to be accountable to the same folks 
I was accountable to when I went to col- 
lege, to the officials of the institution. 
They were the ones who passed on my 
conduct, grades, and so forth, not an ad- 
ministrator in Washington or his travel- 
ing inspectors. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for me to comment on 
that particular question? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. JUDD. You say under the com- 
mittee bill the Veterans’ Administrator 
is going to be able personally to in- 
augurate anc set up and handle every 
detail of this program. He is no expert 
in education. He has got to go out and 
set up a board. He will do it under your 
bill. We have tried to spell out what this 
board is going to consist of so it will 
represent all levels of education and 
training. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. We are leav- 
ing that to the schools. 

Mr. JUDD. We would like it to be 
spelled out a little bit more in the legis- 
lation as to who the personnel of the 
particular board is to be and their quali- 
fications, rather than turn it over to one 
particular man and then have somebody 
like Mr. Biddle be able to read almost 
anything into it, or set up any kind of 
board, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Let me ask 
the gentleman if he is willing to leave 
it to the student, to himself, and the 
school and the State, that is what we are 
proposing to do. 

Mr. JUDD. So the purpose of this 
provision on page 18 that this advisory 
council is to advise the Director with re- 
spect to matters relating to the effective 
inauguration and operation of the pro- 
gram of education and training has 
nothing to do with the curriculum. It 
helps the Director to set up a program; 
he has a man from the Army and Navy 
there and they will merely advise about 
an educational program which once 
started is almost certainly a thing which 
will never operate, maybe it would not 
operate. If there is that much objec- 
tion to it, I would agree to striking it 
out, but it seems to me it would be help- 
ful rather than harmful. 

NM. BARDEN. When the gentleman 
from Louisiana begins to talk about leav- 
ing matters pertaining to this legislation 
to the student, the school, and the State, 
he is joining our ranks. Let me say that 
board was set up because we felt that 
it was about the wisest kind of a demo- 
cratic set-up we could think of. We did 
not give them any authority. Wesimply 
give them an advisory capacity and we 
knew good and well, and the gentleman 
from Louisiana knows good and well that 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
going to follow the same wise policy he 
has always followed. When he is setting 
up a program in this country he calls in 
advisers and we thought that the Con- 
gress might not be amiss in charting the 
kind of advisers we want. For that rea- 
son it is not a harmful but a helpful 
Provision. If that is the worst thing you 
can find against this bill, then it is lily 
white. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Is this 
reference you make to the setting up of 
this board the only distinction between 
the bill you mentioned and the commit- 
tee report? If it is, why is it not perti- 
nent to this issue to give us the differ- 
ence between the two bills so that we 
may have a thorough understanding on 
this question? 

Mr. BARDEN. I was trying to get to 
that when I became tangled in this series 
of questions. x 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER, In the first place, if 
this board is so useless and so inutile, 
why pay $15 a day for them to sit and 
do nothing? 

The second question is, after these men 
get back, after 34 to 5 years, they will be 
fed up with Selective Service and the 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes, and let me tell the 
gentlemen this. God bless them if they 
fight for 5 years. They will be fighting 
the dictators of the earth and they will 
despise everything that even smacks of 
dictatorship. S 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. That is exactly the 
point I made. 

Mr. BARDEN. They will despise 
everything that even smacks of dictator- 
ship, whether it be a bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington or anybody engaged in a Govern- 
ment activity. You can take that 
thought home with you tonight. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is exactly the 
purpose in giving them their choice. 

Mr. BARDEN. I fail to see where 
S. 1767 gives the veteran any choice; you 
simply put him under a one-man dicta- 
torship. We do not believe in this 
streamlined government. That is what 
Hitler has, and he does not have a Con- 
gress either. He says it is in the way and 
it is too much trouble. He does not want 
advisers. I do not like governments or 
government programs ruled and run by 
one man, and especially is that true when 
we enter the field of education. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am glad to hear 
that expression, and has been stated, in 
view of the things you have mentioned, 
that is exactly the thing that has moti- 
vated the members of the committee in 
striking out paragraph 7, because we are 
bound and determined that these agen- 
cies in Washington will have just as little 
power and as little say-so as is humanly 
possible. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to have 
the gentleman clear up one or two points. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, now, let us get 
back to paragraph 7. 

Mr. BUSBEY. It is right on this par- 
ticular subject. After all is said and 
done, this is a veterans’ bill. Your bill 
has the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Selective Service System, 
the War Manpower Commission, and all 
these others in this advisory council. 
What right have the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and these 
others to dictate to these men after they 
have been discharged from the service? 
They are no longer in the service. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now, wait a minute. 
The gentleman is entirely too intelligent 
to make a statement like that. I know 
what the gentleman is trying todo. He 
is trying to make a wolf out of a lamb. 
Who said anything about this advisory 
council being a dictator? Let me tell 
you this, that every one of these pro- 
grams has been charted by advisory com- 
mittees. If there is an advisory com- 
mittee put in there, this Congress will put 
it in there, and the gentleman has seen 
500 of them operating in Washington 
that the Congress never put in, never 
exercised any right to put in. It is I 
think a safeguard. The gentleman is on 
the wrong side of the picture if he says he 
wants to strike out “safeguards.” Now, 
what is the other question? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Ido not think the first 
one has been satisfactorily answered. I 
believe the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN] is losing sight of the 
fact that this is not an education bill, 
but this is a veteran’s bill, dealing purely 
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with trying to give veterans an educa- 
tion. We are not trying to set up vari- 
ous curricula for these schools and col- 
leges, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven] has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield the gentleman 
15 additional minutes. 

This is a bill which seeks to provide 
education and training for approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 men and women who have 
honorably served their country. Call it 
what you may, I have not lost sight of 
the facts involved. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now, if you will just 
bear with me a minute, I want to read 
the rest of the provisions in paragraph 7. 
I have just read the provision which 
enabled the Administrator to build col- 
leges, as far as that concerned, to direct 
and prescribe, or prescribe and provide, 
as you want to put it. Then they make 
paragraph 6 a part of it, and it begins 
as follows: 

The Administrator is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary in order to promote good conduct 
and cooperation on the part of persons who 
are following courses in vocational rehabili- 
tation provided in this part. 


And it is made a part of this law by 
the reference contained in paragraph 7 
of S. 1767. 

And then it goes on and deals with 
penalties which are set up in this. para- 
graph, but I do not understand how they 
are going to apply the penalties, 

Then the seventh paragraph is also 
made a part of this S. 1767: 


The Administrator is hereby authorized to 
make such rules and regulations— 


They are strong on rules and regula- 
tions— 
as may be deemed necessary for the granting 
of leaves of absence to those following courses 
of vocational rehabilitation— 


And so forth; and then it sets out the 
length of time, and so forth. 

Now, I cannot understand, to save my 
life, how this bill could have been mi- 
nutely discussed and dissected without 
discovering such glaring invasions of the 
school system of America as that. 

In searching for further light, that 
paragraph 7 looks harmless, and as they 
intimated, they are going to strike it out. 
Maybe they will, but I think the best 
thing to do is to remove the section and 
I believe the House will reach that con- 
clusion. Some of the committee mem- 
bers have already indicated the need for 
several amendments to it until it has 
about reached the point that they 
should give it the same treatment the 
former gave his Ford car, jack up the 
radiator cap and run a new car under it. 

There is another aspect to this pro- 
vision of giving the Federal agency au- 
thority to prescribe suitable courses. 
With a million men involved it virtually 
gives this central agency control over 
what will be taught in our schools. I 
do not believe in giving that kind of au- 
thority to any Federal agency. It is not 
demecratic. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. To what language is 
the gentleman referring? 

Mr, BARDEN. The language of pre- 
scribing and providing,” and “making 
regulations and controlling,” and line 4, 
page 53, “upon satisfactory completion 
of such course of education.“ Satisfac- 
tory to whom? The Administrator; also 
lines 20 through 23, page 53 of S. 1767, 
“That any course of education or train- 
ing under this part may be discontinued 
at any time if it is found by the Admin- 
istrator that the conduct or progress 
of the veteran is unsatisfactory,” and so 
forth. It is not democratic and would 
not be respecting the traditional State 
and local control of education, The in- 
stitutions are in the best position to pass 
on the conduct and progress of a student, 
not some bureau in Washington City. 
And let me repeat that paragraph 7 is 
loaded with more dynamite than any 
paragraph I have ever seen written into 
a bill, especially with such a harmless 
appearance. > 

Something has been said about the 
veteran having the right to enroll in a 
school of his choice. I believe their lan- 
guage reads: “A veteran eligible under 
this part may enroll in any school or 
nstitution of his choice which will accept 
him for educational training.” 

That sounds fair and reasonable. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
veteran is subject to the limitations as 
to the kind of course he may take. He 
is further automatically limited to 
schools which provide a course which 
the central Federal agency decides will 
be suitable for him. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman yield? Excluding paragraph 
7, which we are going to strike out, will 
the gentleman take the balance of the 
bill and tell us where that language ap- 
pears? 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I am still talking about the bill 
as you have written it. You cannot say 
to this House whether this paragraph 7 
will be stricken out or not or what you 
will put in its place. Your committee 
came in here saying it was a good bill as 
written; now you propose to cut out 
about three paragraphs of law including 
the sections referred to. I still cannot 
understand how it got in for even a short 
stay; but it is in and tied up with prac- 
tically every section of the bill, and not 
only must be considered as a part of 
the bill, but is a part of it. The gentle- 
man will have to let me proceed. 

If the Administrator decides that some 
course, such as a course in shoemaking 
or agriculture, is unsuitable, then it goes 
out of the window, for as the bill is writ- 
ten he has the power to “prescribe and 
provide” or as is set out in lines 20 to 
23, page 53, of S. 1767, the Administra- 
tor may decide that the veteran's con- 
duct or progress” is unsatisfactory and 
throw him out, à 

The question of tuition has been dis- 
cussed. A limit of $500 has been fixed, 
How that applies I am hardly able to 
say. The bill refers to “each regular 
school yeat.” Most of the colleges are 
now on an accelerated program and 
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probably will be for the duration of the 
war; but there are some things in that 
paragraph that are bad. It reads: 


The customary cost of tuition, laboratory 
fees, books, supplies, and equipment, and 
other necessary expenses exclusive of any 
charge for maintenance, 


I do not know what “supplies and 
equipment” are. The Committee on Ed- 
ucation bill, H. R. 3846, is perfectly clear 
on that subject. It reads as follows: 


(b) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, pursuant to appropriate certifications 
tf facts by the Director, shall also provide 
for the payment by the United States of such 
customary tuition, laboratory, library, health, 
infirmary, and other similar fees and charges, 
as may be recommended by the State depart- 
ment of education and approved by the Di- 
rector, to approved educational or training 
institutions furnishing education or training 
to war-service persons, whether on a full- 
time or part-time basis, so long as such 
persons maintain regular attendance and are 
in good standing at such institutions, but 
in no event shall such payment with respect 
to any person exceed the rate of $500 per 
ordinary school year of 36 weeks: Provided, 
That such payments shall not include charges 
for travel, board, lodging, or other living ex- 
penses, and no payments shall be made to 
business or other establishments furnishing 
apprentice or other training on the job. 
If any such institution has no established 
tuition fee, or if the established tuition fee 
of any publicly supported institution or pri- 
vate institution exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
shall be found by the Director, after recom- 
mendation of the State department of edu- 
cation of the State in which such institution 
is located, to be inadequate compensation to 
such institution for furnishing education or 
training to war-service persons, the Director 
is authorized to provide for the payment with 
respect to any such person of such compen- 
sation as he may find to be fair and reason- 
able, but not to exceed the rate of $500 per 
ordinary school year of 36 weeks. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I greatly fear the 
language of the bill on page 55, lines 3, 4, 
and 5, if enacted into law, will discrimi- 
nate against State colleges and univer- 
sities who charge no tuition, discriminate 
against them in favor of other schools 
that have a definite tuition charge which 
covers all expenses. 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course, that is true. 
Such detail provisions, those things that 
will cause so much trouble if left out as 
they are in S. 1767, are spelled out in the 
bill presented by the Committee on Edu- 
cation. It provides for the realization of 
the objective we seek but avoids these 
pitfalls that the Administrator will find 
from the time he begins to administer 
this act. I will read the provision which 
deals with the tuition. We all know 
there are publicly supported schools and 
there are schools maintained by the 
church; also there are privately endowed 
institutions. Some of them do not even 
charge tuition, yet we should not impose 
this burden upon them without com- 
pensation. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Does the gentle- 
man’s bill exclude those schools or in- 
clude them? 

Mr. BARDEN. It includes them. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Who determines 
which ones shall go in? 

Mr. BARDEN. The States—the States 
and not an administrator in Washing- 
ton—the States which for 150 years have 
been able to give the public appropriate 
information about their approved, ac- 
credited, and qualified schools, are going 
to make that determination. Certainly 
they are more interested and know more 
about it than some far-away Washing- 
ton administrator. The language in H. 
R. 3846 is as follows: 

(i) The term “approved educational or 
training institution” includes any institution 
specified below which has been approved by 
a State department of education: Private or 
public elementary, secondary, and other 
schools furnishing education for adults, 
business schools and colleges, scientific and 
technical institutions, colleges, vocational 
schools, junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
normal schools, professional schools, and 
universities, and including business or other 
establishments providing apprentice or other 
training on the job under the supervision of 
(1) an approved college or university, (2) 
any State department of education, (3) any 
State apprenticeship agency, (4) any State 
board of vocational education, (5) any State 
apprenticeship council, (6) the Federal Ap- 
prentice Training Service established in ac- 
cordance with Public, No. 308, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, or (7) any agency in the executive 

branch of the Federal Government author- 
ized under other laws to supervise such 
training. : 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Why then is 
there set out at the bottom of page 22 
rules and regulations which put the State 
departments of education under the con- 
trol of a Federal agency? 

Mr. BARDEN. We do not put any 
control of a Federal agency over them 
except what we have written out and 
spelled out in this bill, and that is exactly 
in line with what the armed forces com- 
mittee on post-war educational oppor- 
tunities for service personnel recom- 
mended to the President who in turn 
passed the recommendation on to Con- 
gress. Therefore such provisions as the 
following was included in H. R. 3846: 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs pur- 
suant to appropriate certifications of fact by 
the Director, shall also provide for the pay- 
ment by the United States of such customary 
tuition, laboratory, library, health, infirmary, 
and other similar fees and charges as may be 
recommended by the State departments of 
education and approved by the Director, to 
approved educational or training institu- 
tions furnishing education or training to 
war-service persons whether on a full-time or 
part-time basis, so long as such persons main- 
tain regular attendance and are in good 
standing at such institutions, 


Now, we do not want the Administra- 
tor sending inspectors to see whether 
the student is in good standing, whether 
he is attending classes, and whether he 
is behaving himself. The institutions 
have always been able to do that them- 
selves. We have enough inspectors and 
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inquirers running around as it is with- 
out turning loose another batch. 
But in no event— 


Now, listen to this— 

But in no event shall such payment with 
respect to any person exceed the rate of 8500 
per ordinary school year of 36 weeks, 


H. R. 3846 is specific; it does not leave 
these things hanging in the air. 

Provided— 

I want the Members to listen to this— 

Provided, That such payment shall not 
include charges for travel, board, lodging, or 
other living expenses, and no payments shall 
be made to business or other establishments 
furnishing apprentice or other training on 
the job. If any such institution has no 
established tuition fee, or if the established 
tuition fee of any publicly supported institu- 
tion or private institution exempt from tax 
under section 101, subsection 6, of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, shall be found by the 
director, after recommendation of the State 
department of education of the State in 
which such institution is located, to be inade- 
quate compensation to such institution for 
furnishing education or training to war- 
service persons, the Director is authorized to 
provide for the payment with respect to any 
such person of such compensation as he may 
find to be fair and reasonable, but not to 
exceed the rate of $500 per ordinary school 
year of 36 weeks. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I understood the 
gentleman from North Carolina to say 
that he was trying to take this away 
from any Federal bureaucracy, yet in the 
language he has just read, the power to 
approve these tuition fees, laboratory 
fees, and so forth, is given to the Direc- 
tor. The language on page 21 of the 
gentleman’s bill reads: 

And approved by the Director. 


Mr. BARDEN. Let me read some- 
thing to the gentleman in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Let me first put the 
other proposition, for it goes right along 
with the first one. Then when it comes 
to paying the schools some sum up to 
$500 the provisions of the gentleman’s 
bill still retain the power of decision back 
here in Washington as to what is fair 
and reasonable, 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; but it is recom- 
mended to them. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. But if he is going 
to adopt the recommendations of the 
State agency why give him any discre- 
tion whatsoever? 

Mr. BARDEN, Let me read the gen- 
tleman something that comes from the 
very able committee appointed by the 
President which made its study and rec- 
ommendation to the President: 

Administrative arrangements. In consid- 
ering administrative arrangements for the 
program it proposes your committee has had 
as its primary objective the provision of 
arrangements which will get the program 
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carried out with an absolute minimum of 
administrative overhead. In addition it has 
been governed by the conviction that in the 
post-war processes of education for ex-serv- 
icemen the traditional State and local con- 
trol of education should be fully protected 
and that the Federal Government should not 
inject itself into these processes beyond the 
degree— 


Now, listen— 


beyond the degree necessary to assure that 
the funds it may make available are provi- 
dently spent. The committee has always 
borne in mind, moreover, the fact that the 
educational institution itself in the final 
analysis— 


Listen 
must be responsible for the most important 


part of the program, the actual guidance and 
teaching of the former serviceman. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. There is no argu- 
ment on that, but the gentleman has not 
yet answered the question I asked about 
the power and discretion of the Director 
to find what is fair and reasonable. 

Mr. BARDEN. If there is no argu- 
ment over the recommendation just 
read, the gentleman must be for H. R. 
3846, for after all, Mr. Chairman, this is 
Federal money that ds being spent and 
we cannot take the bridle off altogether. 

There must be a controlling hand 
somewhere in matters of this kind and 
H. R. 3846 provides for recommendation 
of the State department of education of 
the State in which such institution is 
located. S. 1767 simply leaves them out 
completely unless they have an estab- 
lished tuition fee. This recommenda- 
tion comes up from the State as a recom- 
mendation to the Director and he has a 
right to find what is a reasonable tui- 
tion. There must be a reasonable tuition. 
The Administrator, with the recommen- 
dation of the State department of edu- 
cation, can find what is a reasonable tui- 
tion to pay. How in the world could you 
restrict it any more? What the gene 
tleman’s G. I. bill does is, it just takes 
the bridle off and puts virtually all power 
in the administrator, but overlooks all 
church, State or endowed schools, and 
apprentice schools unless they have an 
established or customary tuition fee. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Oh, no. I would 
not do that any more than the gentle- 
man would. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me read you from 
the President’s message. It is a clear- 
cut statement. This is from the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of October 
27: 

While the Federal Government should 
provide the necessary funds and should have 
the responsibility of seeing that they are 
spent providently and under generally ac- 
cepted standards, the control of the educa- 
tional processes and the certification of train- 
ees and students should reside in the States 
and the localities. 


If that is not sound American doc- 
trine then I do not recognize it when I 
see it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think we are in 
accord on what is there. 

Mr. BARDEN, Then we are getting 
closer together, but you cannot sleep 
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with that bill, S. 1767, tonight if we do 
see eye to eye. ‘ 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have been sleepin: 
with it now for six weeks and I expect to 
stay with it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. But before I do 
let me say to the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. ScrivNer] that he has already de- 
clared his intention to abandon a part 
of his bedfellows, to wit, that powerful 
paragraph No. 7. 

Mr. MICHENER. Much has been said 
about paragraph 7 that seems to be the 
nub of the dispute so far as the Barden 
bill is concerned. As I understand it, 
the committee has agreed to and will of- 
fer an amendment to strike out para- 
graph 7. Assuming that is correct, will 
the bill then be opposed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, chairman of 
the Committee on Education? 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me answer your 
question. 

Mr. MICHENER. A great many Mem- 

bers over here are in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s position and I have been 
trying and they have -been trying to 
clarify the situation to find out what the 
position is. If paragraph 7 comes out 
then does the bill meet the specifications 
that the gentleman advocates? If it 
does, then I think talk is water over the 
dam. 
Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I appreciate how he feels. 
He may think that probably would cor- 
rect the situation. They have talked 
about striking out paragraph 7. If you 
strike that out you still have this one 
fundamental principle left, that the 
whole Committee on Education is sol- 
emnly opposed to, and that is in S. 
1767 and I think its supporters will agree 
with me, It set up one Director in 
Washington and he must of necessity 
be director of that program, a dictator of 
that program, so to speak, because he 
has no one else there to rely on and no 
one, or no set-up provided to share in the 
power control or supervision. There is 
no alternative for him, he must be the 
dictator, and he is the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. When you remove 
paragraph 7 you have removed some of 
the most objectionable features I have 
ever seen written into a bill; at the same 
time you have simply taken one link out 
of the bill which its supporters and the 
Veterans’ Committee thought was neces- 
sary to make it a complete bill. 

The . The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the gentleman will conclude. 
I yield him 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a fundamental difference between the 
two bills and I am glad to get down to 
them. Here is the set-up with H. R. 
3846. Under the Veterans’ Administra- 


tor, and below him this Director of Edu- . 


cational Services, there will be approxi- 
mately, we anticipate, 1,000,000 to 
1,250,000 people. It is bound to take the 

of a man, whether you call him 
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Director or whatever you call him. All 
right. We recognize the State depart- 
ment of education in the States to give 
a list of the approved schools and train- 
ing institutions, and so forth. We let 
the veteran deal with the colleges, 
schools—private and public. The service 
person enters and attends the college, 
school, or training institution of his own 
choice, provided the school finds him 
qualified and acceptable. 

The college or school is responsible for 
his conduct, it is responsible for his prog- 
ress, it is responsible for his attendance, 
whether it be high school, college, or an 
apprentice school, and we do provide for 
apprentice schools. They make their re- 
port on the student’s conduct, progress, 
and efficiency to the State departments 
of education, which in turn transmits 
them to the Director. The duties and 
powers of the Director are limited and 
specifically prescribed in H. R. 3846, as 
well as the duties, authority, and so forth, 
of all other agencies or persons con- 
nected with the program, 

In S. 1767 the Administrator in Wash- 
ington is the one who looks after the 
man’s conduct. He is the judge of 
whether he is making satisfactory prog- 
ress; he is the judge of whether or 
not the veteran is entitled to go to 
school for another year. He may add 
schools which the State says are not 
good. He may puta student out if 
he is not satisfied. S. 1767 provides 
that a person shall go to school after 
the first entrance. The veteran goes as 
long as he or she has served in the Army, 
less 3 months and less the training he 
or she has had under the Army special- 
ized-training program or Navy college- 
training program or at either of the 
service schools. Much of the training in 
the Army training schools was on radar 
and other things that are absolutely use- 
less to the person in peacetime, If these 
veterans stay as long as they were in 
the Army, there would not be a day in 
the year but what there would be a flock 
of those boys going out because they 
had served their time. Some 6 months, 
some 8 months, some 10 months, some 
15 months, some 7 month and 13 days. 
How on earth the educational institu- 
tions will be able to keep up with them, 
I am unable to say, but that is what S. 
1767 prescribes. In H. R. 3846, if they 
served 6 months or served less than that, 
if they saw sea duty or oversea duty, and 
many of them have and will in the fu- 
ture, then they get the first year of 54 
weeks. That 54 weeks was thought out 
because of the way the colleges divide 
their semesters and their terms, If you 
made it 52 weeks, you would simply cut 
off the 2 weeks’ examination, If he makes 
satisfactory progress and the institution 
thinks that his conduct, his progress, and 
his work are satisfactory, then he goes 
for another year. That gives to every- 
body who passes their first year’s work 
and who conduct themselves properly an 
additional term, which makes 108 weeks. 

We thought in view of the fact the line 
must be drawn somewhere that that was 
about the fairest disposition we could 
make of the matter. That would be a 
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total of 108 weeks, which would give him 
& 2-year accelerated course, as all of the 
colleges are now practicing. After this 
war I am inclined to think every col- 
lege in the country will be on a straight 
time year-round schedule until this edu- 
cational deficit is filled or to some con- 
siderable extent caught up. So when 
you remove paragraph 7 you have not 
removed the objectionable features of S. 
1767 because it is still a one-man pro- 
gram here in Washington. The very 
theory of the bill is objectionable; you 
cannot make it anything else because you 
have not provided for anything but a 
straight one-man controlled set-up. 

It is a one-man directorship and he 
can make it rather strong. The edu- 
cational people of the country realize 
that a million or a million and a quar- 
ter men will be coming into their schools, 
and you give to one man the power to 
pay and the power to direct and the 
power to say when a man is behaving 
himself—the power to say when prog- 
ress is or is not satisfactory and when 
he should go out. These powers along 
with his regulatory powers, and so forth, 
they simply cannot see anything in that 
but an invasion of the State’s preroga- 
tives and rights, and the orderly conduct 
of their school systems as they have en- 


-joyed it for 150 years, especially since 


there will be probably more than a mil- 
lion participating in this program. I 
know if there is anything fixed in the 
hearts of the people of this country, it is 
that we want our school system un- 
molested from Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman with the understanding he will 
yield a minute to me. 

This is very interesting to me, but the 
gentleman, I think, forgets that the Ad- 
ministrator today has special men for 
the insurance claims, special men for the 
medical section, and special men for vo- 
cational education work. That is all un- 
der the Director. I have never seen a 
sick veteran or well veteran, or soldier 
or sailor who does not prefer to have it 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The Veterans’ Administration 
knows their problems. They are follow- 
ing the education that they are taking in 
the Army today. They are keeping up 
with it. It does not seem to me that that 
interferes in any way with State rights. 
It gives the men more opportunity to go 
to the school, large or small, that they 
want to go te. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me just say this in 
reply to that. I think one of the great 
problems and one of the biggest things 
we must look forward to is fitting the 
veteran back into normal society, as a 
normal human being, and not keep segre- 
gating him and making him feel he is a 
different class of citizen. Let him go to 
a school just like any other boy, be a 
part of the school system, and operate. 

It is true we do have hospitals for the 
disabled, institutions for vocational 
training, and so forth, but this is the first 
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time that we have taken a general hold of 
the educational system of this country 
proposing to take charge of over 1,000,000 
students, and that is where this is com- 
ing from, I think the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts would agree with me. I 
think we are all interested in the same 
objective. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
Surely. 

Mr. BARDEN. This bill—H. R. 3846— 
will give the boys the training, and the 
gentlewoman’s bill would probably do the 
same thing if General Hines lives, and 
I hope he does. But I am inclined to 
think that while we have a most excel- 
lent and delightful Administrator presid- 
ing over the Veterans’ Administration 
now, he has no more assurance of life 
than you or I. We must write a Federal 
law, and I think it is our responsibility 
to safeguard our institutions and our 
educational system against the possible 
invasion of some man who might not be 
as discreet and as competent perhaps as 
General Hines, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say that the Veterans’ Administration 
bill, operated as we wrote it in the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 

tion, will protect the State rights much 
more from the Federal Government than 
does the bill proposed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I cannot agree with 
the gentlewoman. There is not one ves- 
tige of protection of States’ rights or in- 
stitution rights. They are simply ig- 
nored and the Administrator featured, 
and if paragraph 7 remains in the bill it 
will be a bureaucratic bill of the very 
warst type. 

Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In the gentleman’s 
bill there is provided a list of accredited 
schools which is submitted by the vari- 
ous States. As I understand it, the other 
bill also provides for a list submitted by 
the States, but it provides that the man 
here in Washington, the head of the 
Veterans’ Administration, can add other 
schools to it. Does the gentleman have 
a similar provision in his bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. No. Do not confuse 
the word “accredited” with “approved.” 
H. R. 3846 uses the term “approved.” 

Mr. WRIGHT. Suppose a veteran 
wan.ed to go to a private school, for in- 
stance, or possibly some trade school. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman under- 
stands that we cover all private, trade, 
and apprenticeship schools. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes; but you leave the 
designation of those schools entirely up 
to the State board of education, and if 
the veteran wanted to go to one of those 
schools that was not on your list, he 
could not do it very well, could he? 

Mr. BARDEN. The State authorities 
know more about the reputable schools 
inside its borders than any administrator 
in Washington will ever know. I had 
rather trust my State set-up any day 
before I will some administrator here in 
Washington. So will the veterans, the 
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educational folks, and the people in gen- 
eral. Here is a telegram that just came 
in from the gentleman’s very distin- 
guished Governor of Pennsylvania: 

Believe that veteran aid bill should be so 
amended vesting the selection of educational 
institutions and other administrative mat- 
ters in State agencies. 


I know there has been a lot of discus- 
gion about these things, but that just 
came in since lunch. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, I be- 
lieve the gentleman has made a splendid 
contribution to the discussion today, and 
I believe it would be a splendid thing if 
the gentleman would extend his remarks 
and set forth the essential differences 
between his bill and the bill that the 
committee reported in order to permit 
the Members who were not able to be 
here today to have the opportunity of 
reading what he had to say in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. BARDEN. Iwill say to the gentle- 
man I will try to do that. 

The ideas of the two bills are just dif- 
erent in this respect. One is, we build 
our structure on the State government, 
and the other, S. 1767, builds from the 
top down. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Can the gentleman 
give us the difference in the cost of bill 
H. R. 3846 and S. 1767? The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], I believe, 
gave some estimated cost of S. 1767. 

Mr. BARDEN. Ihave not been able to 
get any estimate of the total cost of this 
program that I regard it as being a safe 
estimate, because it is all a guess, and 
my guess is as good as anyone else’s. 
But I do not see one bit of difference. 

I do not see where H. R. 3846 should 
cost a cent more than S. 1767, if as much. 
In H. R. 3846 the States pay one-half of 
the administrative cost. In H. R. 3846 
the State institutions, the colleges, the 
high schools, the trade schools, and the 
private schools are their own truant 
Officers. They do their own investigat- 
ing. They do their own passing upon 
the grades, and so forth. In S. 1767 all 
of those duties are placed on the Admin- 
istrator, and if he does not have inspec- 
tors, he cannot keep up with it, and if 
he does have them, he should not be 
sending them into my State. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman from 
Mississippi arrived at some cost on the 
other bill, and I wondered if the Bureau 
of Education could not arrive at some 
cost on H. R. 3846. ; 

Mr. BARDEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not know anything 
about the Bureau of Education, The 
Bureau of Education did not write this 
bill. This is a committee bill. 

Mr. DURHAM. I did not mean that, 
of course. The gentleman consulted the 
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Bureau of Education in writing the bill, 

did he not? 

ore BARDEN. No; I did not even do 
at. 

ong DURHAM. The gentleman did 
no 

Mr. BARDEN. No. There is some 
language from the lips of nearly every 
member of the committee in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 40 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
first wish to congratulate the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Disabled American Veterans’ Associ- 
ation, the Order of the Purple Heart, as 
well as all other organizations and indi- 
viduals who have spent their time and 
effort that brought forth and sponsored 
this bill. I think it was splendid on 
their part. They showed their patriot- 
ism and a recognition of the rights of 
the men and women who are defending 
our country for us. 

I also wish to congratulate the Con- 
gress for considering it, the members of 
the committee that I have the honor to 
serve with, particularly our chairman, 
and our ranking Member the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers]. Since coming to Congress I 
have never seen a committee or served 
on a committee that has worked harder 
and more conscientiously than this 
committee. We took this bill as it came 
to us from the Senate, went over it 
line by line, paragraph by paragraph, 
and studied it with one thought in mind: 
How to bring before you—for your con- 
sideration—the best bill for the veter- 
an; a bill that would give him the best 
when he gets home. There is no pride of 
opinion on the part of anyone, insofar 
as the veterans’ committee of the House 
is concerned, in regard to this bill, or 
any detail of this bill. Your committee 
in presenting this bill, has done so after 
15 full days in executive session, after 
studying every proposition that has been 
presented on the floor this afternoon, and 
accepting it or discarding it. 

The result of your committee’s effort 
and the result of its total labors is what 
is in its opinion the best bill for the vet- 
eran, and nothing else. 

It happens that the Committee on Edu- 
cation, which is sponsoring the bill H. R. 
3846, and which I understand will offer 
it as a substitute for title II of the com- 
mittee bill, is seeking exactly the same 
goal that your committee is seeking. We 
are all traveling toward the same point, 
namely, to give the veteran the most 
satisfactory and the best education we 
can give him with the least interference 
with and regulation of the veteran, as 
well as the least amount of control from 
the seat of our Government here in 
Washington, and at the same time give 
as much control to the States as it is 
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tive in the results we are seeking to ob- 
tain for the veteran. That is the goal of 
both committees. 

I said a moment ago we have no pride 
of opinion. If it is brought out here 
that some other wording will be better 
than the wording in the committee bill, 
I am sure the committee will accept that 
wording. All we want to be sure of is 
that there will be as little bureaucracy 
and as little control as possible, and at 
the same time give the veteran a maxi- 
mum of education. I am sure I am 
speaking for each of the 21 members of 
the committee. 

While I am on that subject, Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to say a word 
about the membership of this committee. 
At least three-fourths of them are vet- 
erans of the last war. Some of them 
have sons in this war. One member of 
this committee is a past national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Four members of this committee are 
past State commanders of the American 
Legion. If the Members of this House 
think for one minute that that committee 
is anxious to or is trying to get through 
a bill affecting the educational provi- 
sions of this measure that will take away 
from the States the rights and take away 
from the veteran freedom in securing 
his education, then they just do not un- 
derstand the make-up and the member- 
ship of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
good features about this bill that have 
not yet been touched on. Because I 
probably shall not have an opportunity 
to speak twice on the bill, I want to 
start in at the beginning and take up 
the bill title by title, speaking briefly on 
some of them and longer on others, in 
order to give you a full picture of the 
bill known as Senate 1767, which has 
been amended by your committee by 
striking all after the enacting clause and 
substituting its own version. 

First is thé question of the need for 
the legislation. That has been recog- 
nized by the various veterans’ organiza- 
tions that I referred to in the beginning. 
I wish to say here that these boys and 
girls, these men and women who are 
fighting for us, are doing so willingly. 
They did not have anything to say about 
the rate of pay. They are not quarrel- 
ing about the long hours they have to 
work or that they have to fight. They 
have nothing to say about where they 
go. Therefore, your committee in con- 
sidering this bill took those questions 
into consideration insofar as they could 
and amended the bill as it came to us 
from the Senate to give a greater recog- 
nition to the sacrifice and the service 
that the veterans are performing for us. 

Title I of this bill, in sections 100 and 
101, provides for hospitalization claims 
and procedure in securing those claims, 
Section 101 declares that the Veterans’ 
Administration is an essential war 
agency, which has never yet been deter- 
mined by this Congress, and subject only 
to the Army and the Navy. It has pri- 
ority over all material necessary for the 
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hospitalization, treatment, and care of 
the veteran. 

The bill further authorizes and directs 
the Veterans’ Administration to complete 
additional hospital facilities and to make 
agreements for the use and the transfer 
of Army and Navy hospitals. General 
Hines testified before our committee that 
many of these hospitals, particularly in 
the States, belonging both to the Army 
and the Navy, will no longer be needed as 
much by them as they are now. As the 
men move out of the United States he 
wants to be able to enter into negotia- 
tions with the heads of the Army and 
the Navy to take over those hospitals for 
the benefit of the veterans who are dis- 
charged and under the control of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Sections 104 and 105 deal with claims, 
waivers, and prosthetic appliances, and 
education in the use of prosthetic appli- 
ances. In regard to claims, when a 
soldier is discharged, according to the 
terms of this bill, in the first place he 
cannot be discharged until his papers are 
ready and his discharge is ready. Then 
he can file a claim, if he wishes to, but 
he is not required to, he is not compelled 
to. All he needs to do is to state that he 
does not want at that time to file a claim. 
Then his rights are preserved for him so 
that he can file a claim later if it de- 
velops that he is entitled to do so. 

Your committee, in order to make sure 
that the veterans of this war will not 
suffer from the signing of waivers as did 
the veterans of the last war, wrote into 
this bill an additional provision. In 
order to explain that, I want to take you 
back 25 years. Many of you will recall 
that when the boys got out of the service 
in 1918 and 1919 they were asked to sign 
a statement that they were in good 
health and good physical condition and, 
as I recall, that they were in as good con- 
‘dition as when they entered the service. 
In their anxiety to get home, the boys 
signed those waivers. They were told 
that they had to in order to get their dis- 
charge. Later some ailment developed 
that they could trace as service con- 
nected, and that waiver stood as a bar to 
their rights. 

Your committee in its hearings found 
that these statements are being signed 
by the boys and the girls today when they 
are discharged. We did not want that. 
In order to protect them, we added a pro- 
vision to this bill to the effect that in 
the event any member of the armed 
forces shall have signed one of these 
statements or papers either heretofore 
or hereafter, it will be null and void and 
of no force and effect and cannot be 
used against the soldier or as a bar to 
his rights at any time. 

The provision of the bill dealing with 
prosthetic appliances has been well ex- 
plained by the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts, and I shall not enter into it. 

I shall not dwell long on title II of 
the bill. That has to do with the per- 
mission primarily of representatives of 
the veterans’ organizations such as the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the D. A. V., the Order of the 
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Purple Heart, the Red Cross, and other 
recognized organizations that look after 
the interests of the veteran. This pro- 
vision authorizes and directs the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to make suitable 
quarters or suitable rooms or conven- 
iences in each veterans’ facility through- 
out the United States available for a 
representative of these recognized or- 
ganizations so they can be ready with 
their representative to aid the veteran 
either in making application for the edu- 
cation provided for in title II, or the 
loans provided for in title III, or any 
other aid provided for in this bill or any 
legislation in the past or enacted in the 
future. This assures that these author- 
ized representatives of these organiza- 
tions will be given recognition in their 
work for the veteran. 

Chapter III deals with a reviewing au- 
thority. I have only one thing to say in 
regard to that. It sets up a reviewing 
authority for a veteran who has been 
discharged other than by act of a general 
court martial. 

This bill provides all those who are 
discharged under other than dishonor- 
able conditions, may benefit under it. 
However, there are some discharges in 
the armed forces today taking place that 
are not the result of a general court mar- 
tial. Where the discharge is for that 
reason or where the veteran under the 
provisions of the bill, such as the con- 
scientious objector, is not entitled to the 
benefits and has not been dismissed 
from the service as the result of a gen- 
eral court martial, he may go before 
the reviewing board and have his dis- 
charge reviewed and his rights rein- 
stated if his record shows that he is en- 
titled to it. H 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 
„ I will be glad to 

Mr. KEARNEY. With reference to 
these boards with reviewing authority 
will a man who receives his so-called 
blue discharge come under that cate- 
gory? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. He would. That 
a 11 very wise provision, I think, of the 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Les. 

Mr. BARDEN. There is a difference 
in the language employed in H. R. 1767 
in reference to the discharge of vet- 
erang and in the language used in H. R. 
3846. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Are you deal- 
ing with education only now? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I had not talked 
about that feature yet. I was talking 
about the previous provisions of titles 
of the bill which your bill has nothing 
to do with. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thought this term 
“discharge” was running all the way 
through. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No; itis only in 
this one section. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, then I will not 
ask the gentleman to yield. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I will say to the 
gentleman in answer to that that we 
had quite a bit of discussion, and if 
there is any member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs here I would like to 
have them know and have the benefit 
of what the committee brought out 
when representatives of the Army and 
Navy were up there about the character 
of the discharges being granted today. 
There is a white discharge which is an 
honorable discharge. There is a blue 
discharge. And then there is a yellow 
discharge which is dishonorable. But 
the white discharge, the honorable dis- 
charge, has on the back of it a state- 
ment of the soldier’s record and on the 
last line is written “character,” and we 
find they are putting on the line after 
“character” the words “good, bad, fair, 
satisfactory, or excellent.” It is the 
opinion of your committee that every 
soldier who is entitled to an honorable 
discharge is entitled to have an excellent 
character rating or else it is inconsist- 
ent. And the only one who is not en- 
titled to an excellent character rating 
is the one whom it has been determined 
is not entitled to it by the findings of a 
general court martial. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. We dealt with that. 
The language used in your bill is, “who 
is discharged or released therefrom un- 
der honorable conditions,” and realizing 
the distinction they are making and the 
argument that might arise on that, we 
employed the language, “who is dis- 
charged or relieved of active service and 
conditions other than dishonorable.” 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. I do not think 
there is much difference between the 
gentleman’s bill and the committee bill 
in that regard. 

Mr. BARDEN. They have been giv- 
ing some different interpretations to it 
down in the Department and that is the 
reason why we used that language. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I do not think 
there is much difference. 

Now, I was hoping to pass the title 
on education and go to loans. However, 
in view of the statement made by the 
gentleman from North Carolina in re- 
gard to his bill, I do want to touch on 
this title on education. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It is a recognized 
fact, is it not, that during World War 
No. 1 there were about 400,000 or ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the armed 
forces who made application for what 
we term “educational rehabilitation.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Out of that 400,000 
about 325,000 qualified. Then out of the 
$25,000, about 285,000 completed their 
education under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration supervision. The law now pro- 
posed is that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will be doing the same thing with 
the disabled of this war. If the same 
ratio carries through, that will mean 
there will be approximately 1,500,000 who 
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will make application for education re- 
habilitation and about 1,250,000 who will 
be eligible for it and probably out of 
that 1,250,000, 1,000,000 will complete the 
courses. In other words, there will be 
already set up in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration an education set-up. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is correct. 
And no one knows how many veterans 
will take advantage of the provisions for 
education. Therefore it is impossible to 
make any accurate estimate as to what 
the cost of that title will be. There may 
be a million or five million or even more 
than that who will take advantage of 
the title on education and no one knows, 
one man’s guess is just as good as an- 
other’s, as to what the cost will be. 

Now the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina said, in answer to a question by the 
gentleman from Kansas, that there must 
be a “controlling hand.” I know I am 
correct in quoting that correctly, because 
I wrote it down the moment he said it. 
There is the nucleus of the whole thing 
in both of these measures. As I said in 
the beginning, our committee has no 
pride of opinion. If you can show our 
committee a better wording which will 
protect States’ rights and give a mini- 
mum of Federal control, our committee 
will accept it. But the bill of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina goes just as 
far in the other direction. I will show 
you why. He says there must be “a con- 
trolling hand.” That is correct. The 
Government of the United States is going 
to pay the money to the colleges and uni- 
versities and the schools. It has to come 
from Washington. Now to make the ab- 
solute irreducible minimum of Federal 
control that the gentleman from North 
Carolina thinks he has in his bill, we will 
have to have a set-up in Washington to 
send out checks to the colleges when they 
write in and say, “We are educating John 
Jones or Bill Smith, who are veterans of 
the last war and you owe so much 
money.” All they would have to do when 
they receive that proof or that informa- 
tion is to write the check and send it out 
there for the veteran. So he is abso- 
lutely right when he says there must 
be a controlling hand. Your committee 
recognized that in drafting this bill and 
it left that controlling hand in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or in the head of 
the Veterans’ Administration, because he 
is the one closest to the veteran, the one 
who is all the time dealing with the vet- 
eran, the one who knows the veteran and 
the one whom all of the veterans’ organi- 
zations can get after by going to one place 
and one point if they find he is not doing 
right by the veteran. Such an arrange- 
ment would not require them to run to a 
board or agency of 20 on the one hand 
and 14 or 17 on another. It leaves it in 
the hands of that one man. But now let 
us look at the House bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, But that 
so-called controlling hand does not give 
the Administrator in Washington any 
control whatsoever over what the young 
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man takes or where he should take it or 
whether he should take it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Not at all. I 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana. 
Now I want to read at the bottom of page 
53, paragraph 2, of the committee bill, 
which reads as follows: 

2. A veteran eligible under this part may 
enroll in any school or institution of his 
choice, which will accept him. for education 
or training, and may for reason satisfactory 
to the Administrator, change a course or 
institution: Provided, That any course of 
education or training under this part may 
be discontinued at any time if it is found 
by the Administrator that the conduct or 
progress of the veteran is unsatisfactory. 


Iam going to stop right there and say 
that a member of our committee has 
been discussing that with a member of 
the Committee on Education, and I think 
probably a wording has been agreed 
upon between them that will make it 
absolutely certain that the course cannot 
be changed or his course interrupted or 
discontinued by the Administrator unless 
the records of the institution or the col- 
lege or the university show that they are 
unsatisfactory and it is not worth while 
for the boys to continue, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I just want to say a little 
in amplification of the distinguished 
gentleman’s remarks with reference to 
this matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield for a 
question and not for a speech. 

Mr. JUDD. I mean, the reason that 
was taken up, was the question of the 
word “conduct.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. If the Administrator finds 
the conduct is unsatisfactory, that might 
be stretched by some to get to the place 
of saying whether he voted right or not, 
and then again he would have over his 
head the threat that he could be removed 
if he did not do something that pleases 
the Administrator or if he did something 
that did not please the Administrator 
here in Washington. I hope they do 
that in case the bill is not substituted 
and that it will be corrected as suggested. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. As I said, our 
committee has no pride of opinion, and 
if a better wording can be suggested we 
will be glad to adopt it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. May I make a fur- 
ther observation? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If an occasion 
should arise, to which the gentleman has 
alluded, namely, that a veteran might 
be put out of a school because he had 
not voted right, I will guarantee that 
there would be such a storm arise from 
the veterans’ organizations and the 
Veterans’ Administration that the Ad- 
ministrator would probably take to the 
tall timbers. Not only that, but this 
committee which has been so closely con- 
nected with the Veterans’ Administration 
would take some proper action itself. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Now, I want to read further: 

Provided further, That the Administrator 
shall from time to time, secure from the 
appropriate agency of each State, Territory, 
possession, or the District of Columbia, a list 
of schools, or institutions equipped to supply 
education or training within such jurisdic- 
tion, which schools and institutions, and 
such additional public or private schools or 
institutions as may be recognized by the 
Administrator, shall be deemed qualified to 
enroll eligible veterans approved for educa- 
tion or training under this part. 


In explanation of that, you will notice 
first that the Administrator “shall.” It 
is not “may.” It is “shall secure from 
the appropriate agency of each State, a 
list of all the schools or institutions 
equipped to supply education or train- 
ing within such jurisdiction”; and “they 
shall be deemed qualified to enroll eligi- 
ble veterans.” 

It is also provided that the Adminis- 
trator can add to that any others that 
he wants to put on that are necessary. 

The reason for that is this: In my 
State we have an excellent college. It is 
an accredited college under the North 
Central Association of Colleges, or what- 
ever the name is, for the simple and sole 
reason that it does not have a large 
enough endowment. Yet it was selected 
by the Navy for one of the best naval 
training schools in our entire State. It 
was good enough for the Navy. It was so 
good that the Navy wanted it and made 
it practically No.1. Yet it is not an ac- 
credited school under that association, 
and under these rules.’ It has been in 
existence a long time. My personal ex- 
perience is that graduates from that 
school can pass the entrance examina- 
tions to West Point and Annapolis much 
better than from almost any other school 
in my district. Let it is not an accredited 
school. 

As T interpret the bill of the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Barpen], it 
would leave this matter to a State agency, 
and in my State that school would be 
barred, would not come under the pro- 
visions of his bill, unless the bureau in 
Washington, which he says he does not 
set up, comes in and says that it should. 

Iam getting now to the differences be- 
tween the bills. We permit the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs in Washing- 
ton not to take from, to change, or in 
any way interfere with what the State 
agency says the veterans can attend, but 
if they fail to include the school I just 
referred to, or if they fail to include a 
good business college, or if they fail to 
include some good private institution, 
which would not be accredited under 
these rules, or any other educational in- 
stitution, he can come in and add those, 
but he cannot take from. He can only 
add to. Wherein is that setting up a 
bureaucracy or a dictatorship over State 
control? 

Now, coming to the bill of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina on the same 
point, they set up an agency in Wash- 
ington with 17 or 20 members, and they 
provide for a chairman. And who is the 
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chairman? The same head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration.. They have the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, they have the Chairman of the 
National Board of Education, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and they go 
on and on. They would have to come in. 
Now the only difference is we leave it to 
the Veterans’ Administration. They give 
it to the Veterans’ Administration, but 
they put up another bureau around him, 
to be paid $15 a day. Yet they say they 
are giving State’s rights. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. First, let me correct 
the gentleman’s last statement, and then 
I will come back to where I think he made 
a slight error. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Iam not going to 
yield for a speech. I yield for a question. 
The gentleman had 1 hour. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he was not in error when he made 
the statement that we set up a bureau 
here in Washington? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Iam referring to 
the bottom of page 15 of the gentleman’s 
bill: 

There shall be established in the Veterans’ 
Administration, an agency to be known as 
the War Service Education and Training 
Agency. The President, after recommenda- 
tions by and consultation with the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, shall appoint and 
prescribe a Director of War Service Educa- 


tion and Training, who shall be the head of 
the agency. 


The President defines the duties. You 
do not in your bill, bu. 

The Director, with the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, shall appoint 


such other employees as may be necessary in 
the execution of the functions of the agency. 


I called it a bureau. I apologize. It is 
just an agency, but it puts the power here 
in Washington. 

Mr. BARDEN. Then in subsection (b), 
going on, we describe the duties of the 
Director. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Will the gentleman 
just let me follow that a moment? You 
said we set up a bureau. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Oh, but you do 
on page 17, under “Training.” 
want me to read that? 

Mr. BARDEN. Now, let me see if the 
gentleman had in mind this language: 


There shall be established on advisory 
council. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I did in one part 
of my statement. 

Mr. BARDEN, There is a great deal 
of difference between an advisory coun- 
eil and a bureau; is there not? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I said I apolo- 
gized for calling it a bureau. It is an 
agency. But, a rose is still a rose no mat- 
ter what you call it. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman knows 
that an agency usually has authority, 
Hy an advisory council has no author- 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Ithank the gen- 
tleman. The bill speaks for itself. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now the gentleman 
has made a very bad error, I think, unin- 
tentionally, when he was discussing the 
fact that the State department of edu- 
cation should give a list of accredited 
schools. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Under our bill, 
yes. No; not accredited schools, but a 
list of schools. Under your bill they 
give a list of accredited schools. 

Mr. BARDEN. No; that is where the 
gentleman is in error again. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Show me where 
it is. 

Mr. BARDEN. At the top of page 15. 
The term “approved,” as the gentleman 
knows, is different from “accredited.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But who has the 
power to determine the approval? 

Mr. BARDEN. There is a vast differ- 
ence between “an approved school” and 
“an accredited school.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the gentleman 
wants to make a speech, I am not going 
to yield any further. 

Mr. BARDEN. If you do not want me 
to help untangle it, very well. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No. I am ask- 
ing you what is the difference between 
“approved” and “accredited.” 

Mr. BARDEN. Oh, the gentleman 
certainly knows the difference. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I do know, but 
who is going to determine? 

Mr. BARDEN. Now, the gentleman 
has asked. Let me tell him. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Who is going to 
determine “approved” and then I will 
know whether it is accredited or not? 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me answer the 
first question first. Approved schools are 
those schools, apprentice schools, busi- 
ness schools, places of work for appren- 
tices who learn trades that have been 
approved by the department of educa- 
tion. An accredited school or college is 
one that has been duly accredited, where 
its grades are acceptable in other col- 
leges as being acceptable toward a de- 
gree, or toward some graduation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Under the gen- 
tleman’s bill a school could only be ap- 
proved if it were approved by the board 
of education or a State agency? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Now, you are 
setting up 48 State bureaucrats, An edu- 
cational bureaucracy can be just as dan- 
gerous as any other kind of bureaucracy. 
That is the point I was coming to in the 
bill, but you got me ahead of myself, 
You set up in this bill a possible bureau- 
crat in each of the 48 States and 2 huge 
bureaucracies, or you call them agencies, 
or services, here in Washington. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman does 
not call the department of education in 
his State, as it is now set up, a bureauc- 
racy? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It could well be. 

Mr. JUDD. We do not set them up. 
We use the ones that are. 

Mr. BARDEN. We use the ones that 
are there. 

The one in my State is a very reputable 
organization, and I am sure the gentle- 
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man would say as much for the one in 
his. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It certainly is. 

Mr. BARDEN. We do not set them up 
in this bill; it was set up in my State a 
hundred years ago. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. We do the same 
thing, only not quite as much as you. 
We simply ask them to name the schools 
and then allow the veteran to make his 
own choice. There is no more control or 
not quite as much control-as there is in 
the gentleman’s bill. That was the point 
I was coming to. 

Mr. JUDD. The point is, you accept 
all those State boards of education as 
being qualified to supply the information, 
and so forth, but they send a lot of men 
to Washington to go beyond them and 
take in extra ones, too. à 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right, but what 
do you do? 

Mr. JUDD. I trust the State boards of 
education. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But you do not. 
I beg your pardon. Let me read from 
page 16 of the bill: 

It shall be the duty of the Director with 
the assistance of the advisory council to 
(1) formulate general policies and pro- 
cedures necessary to assure the effective in- 
auguration and operation of the program of 
education and training provided for by this 
part, (2) examine State plans submitted to 
him for approval, 


They are going to approve the plans 
here in Washington. 

Mr, JUDD. That meets the require- 
ments of section 8; and what are the re- 
quirements of section 8? We spell 9 85 
out. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And I am com- 
ing to that: 

And approve those State plans which meet 
the requirements of section 8. 


In section 8 you go ahead and lay 
down a lot more rules. You set up an 
agency in each of the States, and then 
you set up an agency here in Washing- 
ton to determine whether or not the 
State has complied with the rules, reg- 
ulations, and provisions of your so-called 
bureau in Washington. You are get- 
ting into such a complicated mess that 
you will never get him out of it and he 
never will get to college. 

Mr. JUDD. May I suggest that the 
gentleman read subparagraph 3 begin- 
ning in line 9 on page 23: 

The duty of the agency in approving the 
plan shall be solely the determination of 
whether the plan contains such provisions— 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. A while ago I 
understood the gentleman from North 
Carolina to say he had not lodged any 
authority in officials in Washington, but 
here is a specifically prescribed duty. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman could 
not have so understood. The gentleman 
knows I never made a statement of that 
kind. How could I when it is set up 
here? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I wrote it down. 

Mr. JUDD. It states that the plan 
shall provide six different things and if 
the plan submitted by the State provides 
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six different things it automatically is 
approved. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It comes from 
the States back to Washington to deter- 
mine whether or not those plans con- 
form. 

Mr. JUDD. No. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You come back 
here every time to a group of 17 or 20 
men where we go to 1 man. We take 
our 1 man and make him the head of 
the whole group. The gentleman com- 
plains of the large number of bureaus in 
Washington, yet here he sets up a new 
one in each of the 48 States. 

Mr. JUDD. We say in our bill that if 
the plan meets these specifications it has 
to be approved; it does not delegate dis- 
cretionary power as in your bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
from Minnesota knows who is going to 
regulate veterans’ education under that 
section of the bill. 

Mr. JUDD. The State boards of edu- 
cation are going to do it under our bill; 
and I would trust them rather than the 
other. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota has said the State 
boards would do it under his bill. In the 
committee bill the young man himself 
chooses the school. That is the way he 
did before. Why is it necessary to 
change it now? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is what we 
should like to know. Under the commit- 
tee bill we let him do it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Why should 
we have anybody regulate that except 
the student and the school? Why 
should we change? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. We are all seek- 
ing the same end; we just do not agree 
on the method, that is all. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. In the 
Barden bill we have an advisory commit- 
tee subject to high pressure from a 
Government administrator. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Under the Sen- 
ate bill he was subject to the War Man- 
power Commission, the Federal Bureau 
of Education, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the Department of the 
Navy, the Department of War, and some 
others. We took that out in the com- 
mittee and put it in one agency instead 
of setting up the advisory committee 
they provide in the Barden bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thought we under- 
stood and agreed a while ago that it 
was an advisory committee and not an 
agency. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, If I said “agen- 
cy” I beg the zentleman’s pardon, Let 
us call it agency or bureau; it is just a 
difference in words. 

Mr. BARDEN. What; 
board? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What do these 
bureaucrats down here call themselves 
if not advisors? 


an advisory 
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Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman is the 
one who is defending bureaucrats. We 
have none in my bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Are these intellectual 
advisors what they call a brain trust? 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. I presume so; I 
do not know. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. This may 
have been brought out before, this may 
be a repetition, but I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me that when men 
are discharged from the armed forces 
they do not want the Army or the Navy 
to have anything to do with them any 
more; and, furthermore, they do not 
want anything else to do with the selec- 
tive service. That is an agency which 
should be terminated with the termina- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. And the sol- 
diers do not want to be regimented when 
they come home, ; 

Mr. WRIGHT and Mr. KEARNEY 
rose. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Just one mo- 
ment and I will yield to you both. First 
I want to say the gentleman from North 
Carolina that he in his bill and we in 
our bill have exactly the same provi- 
sion: 

No department, agency, or Officer of the 
United States, in carrying out the provisions 
of this part, shall exercise any supervision 
or control over any State educational agency 
or State apprenticeship agency or any educa- 
tional institution in any State— 


Why do we need to set up this agency? 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Page 24 of the 
Barden bill provides for the appointment 
of an advisory committee which shall 
be broadly representative of the various 
types of approved educational or train- 
ing institutions in the State. I thought 
the agency in Washington would have 
the duty and the power of determining 
whether such advisory committee was set 
up. Does the gentleman understand that 
the agency here does or does not have 
the power to pass on the nature of the 
State advisory committee? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I could not an- 
swer that; that is in the Barden bill, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. What strikes me 
is that if they do have the power in 
Washington to pass on that sort of thing 
with that broad and rather fancy lan- 
guage, that is a good bit of power. If 
they do not have any such power why 
have it in the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. We do not have 
it in the committee bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It strikes me that the 
committee bill is more simple and prob- 
ably more easily administered as to these 
educational provisions than the Barden 
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bill; also I think it has one other feature 
which is very important, in that it gives 
to the veteran more freedom of choice. 
In spite of what we say it is just as easy 
to have a veteran regimented by his State 
government as it is by his National 
-Government. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. By 48 State 
agencies. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Under 48 different 
rules. When it comes to choosing the ac- 
credited schools and approved schools, 
this bill gives the veteran the right to 
go to any school he wants as long as it is 
approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in Washington or suggested by the 
States and as long as the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is satisfied that it is not a 
racket proposition trying to fleece the 
veteran. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Can the gen- 
tleman from New York yield me some 
more time? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What is the 
pleasure of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi about continuing this afternoon? 
I should like more time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I can let the gentleman 
have some time tomorrow. If it is satis- 
factory to the gentleman from New York, 
suppose the gentleman from Iowa con- 
tinues tomorrow. 

Mr. KEARNEY. That is perfectly 
agreeable. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. Norton], 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in hearty accord with the objectives and 
aims of the provisions of this bill, I be- 
lieve that the educational features of 
H. R. 3864 might improve the bill. I did 
not, however, ask for this time to discuss 
the bill before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time 
rather to pay tribute to a very great lady. 
It has been brought to my attention that 
@ very great honor will be conferred on 
Ella Marie Kelley, the wife of our col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. KELLEY], in having been selected as 
the Catholic mother of 1944. 

Mrs, Kelley is the mother of 9 children, 
6 sons and 3 daughters. Five sons are 
serving in the armed service, 2 of them in 
overseas theaters of operation. Selection 
of the Catholic mother of the year is 
completed annually on the day devoted to 
the Patroness of Christian Mothers and 
announcement made on the eve of Na- 
tional Family Week, which date coincides 
with Mother’s Day. 

Presentation to Mrs. Kelley of the 
medal of the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life will be made at the 
Shrine of Christian Motherhood in St. 
Augustine, Fla. At this period of tragic 
war, it seems to me it is well for us to 
pause long enough to pay homage not 
only to Mrs. Kelley but to the mothers 
of the world, many of whose sons are 
fighting and dying to maintain and pre- 
serve the things we believe to be of su- 
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preme importance to the future of our 
beloved country. 

May I at this time offer my tribute and 
admiration and respect to a wonderful 
mother, Ella Marie Kelley, the wife of 
our colleague, AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, and 
the mother of six sons and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom are great Americans. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs, NORTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I, too, have had the 
privilege of the acquaintanceship of Mrs, 
Kelley and know her to be a very charm- 
ing lady and a fine example of Christian 
motherhood. The family life of the Kel- 
leys has been an inspiration to all peo- 
ple who have been fortunate enough to 
come in contact with them. 

Mrs. NORTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and I say to you that their family 
life has been a very great inspiration to 
me also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr, Murpock, having taken the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. LANHAM, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1767) to pro- 
vide Federal Government aid for the re- 
adjustment in civil life of returning 
World War No. 2 veterans, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts; Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rowe] 
may have permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
editorial by Jay Sheldon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
orp a letter I have forwarded today to 
the Attorney General, Hon. Francis 
Biddle, relative to Reverend Orlemanski 
and Professor Lange. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. LESINSKI] f 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD RELIEF 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous vonsent that it may 
be in order tomorrow to consider, im- 
mediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table, a resolution providing 
for flood relief, under the rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, how long will it take? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I think it 
will take about 30 minutes. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, owing to 
the emergency that exists in the flood 
areas, Iam not going to object, but I will 
say that immediately at the conclusion 
of consideration of that measure we will 
resume general debate on the veterans’ 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I’ ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein a comparative analysis by Gen- 
eral Hines of the pending bill nd what 
is known as the Barden bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the American 
Labor News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein a short article discussing a very 
vital matter in connection with the dis- 
posal of the surplus. materials of the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. GILLIE]? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Bennett of Missouri and Mr. 
SHAFER asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their own remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD.) 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein an editorial. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the Delegate . 


from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


BILL OF RIGHTS STILL A FORCE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a very wholesome thing recently 
happened in Honolulu. The long, strong 
arms of the Bill of Rights—our constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights—reached out to that 
community to preserve and sustain the 
rights of a humble dock worker. Heisa 
civilian navy yard worker who, it ap- 
pears, got into a fight with two marine 
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sentries. Whether the civilian navy yard 
worker was at fault, or whether the sen- 
tries were at fault, is beside the point of 
tnis observation, This civilian navy yard 
worker was arrested by order of the 
provost marshal, tried by court martial, 
and sentenced to 6 months in jail. The 
man appealed his case on the grounds 
that a military court martial did not have 
the authority to try and to sentence a 
civilian worker in Honolulu. The case 
was appealed to Federal Judge Delbert 
E. Metzger. Gen, Robert C. Richardson 
and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, in 
charge of the military and naval defense 
of Hawaii, appeared before Judge Metz- 
ger and claimed that because an in- 
vasion of Hawaii was a standing threat, 
that martial law was in operation. Judge 
Metzger said, in effect, to these high- 
ranking officers of the armed forces that 
they had no right to establish a military 
government in any part of the United 
States. The judge ruled that the civil 
courts are still functioning, and that 
civil rights are still to be upheld, re- 
gardless of any threat of invasion. The 
judge ruled that the military authorities 
had no right to withdraw from the civil- 
ian population the protection of the civil 
law and submit the civil population to 
martial rule and trial by military courts. 

Thus, in the person of Federal Judge 
Metzger, the Constitution of the United 
States has reached out to protect a 
humble workingman who got into an al- 
tercation with a couple of marine sen- 
tries, and even a general and an admiral 
were not powerful enough, in wartime 
and on an outpost of defense such as 
Hawaii, to override the rights of that 
humble citizen. 

We are not interested in this special 
individual, Lloyd C. Duncan. We are 
interested in the rights of the individual, 
whether he be Lloyd C. Duncan, or Bill 
Smith, or John Brown. We do not know 
whether or not in this particular case 
this particular workman violated the 
prescribed rules of proper behavior. We 
do not know whether 6 months in jail 
would be a reasonable punishment for 
his offense, if he actually committed one. 

What we, as citizens of the United 
States, are interested in is the imporant 
principle of the sanctity of civil rights 
involved in the spectacular conflict be- 
tween a Federal judge and the high mili- 
tary authorities in Honolulu. 

In the habeas corpus case, the court 
ordered freedom for Duncan and can- 
celed his $500 bond. Judge Metzger 
ruled that the military court “possesses 
no authority in law to try, find guilty, 
and sentence the civilian petitioner to 
imprisonment.” 

What was actually at stake in the case 
was the legality of the military govern- 
ment established on the Hawaiian 
Islands after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. The case is remarkable in that Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz and Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson appeared in court 
in defense of the military authorities 
taking over the governmental functions 
of the islands including the adminis- 
tration of justice. 
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General Richardson expressed the 
opinion that Hawaii “is and has been 
continuously since December 7, 1941, in 
imminent and constant danger of at- 
tack.” Admiral Nimitz added that the 
present form of martial law is a desir- 
able expedient and necessary in the field 
of war operations, 

Judge Metzger, however, ruled that 
martial law was—I quote— 
without lawful operation or lawful au- 
thority over civilian affairs or persons. I find 
myself bound by the lawsoftheland. * * * 
Civil affairs and the civil government extend 
in the operation of the law to the battle 
zone or military camps even in time of war, 
and for many purposes inside military res- 
ervations, particularly where civilians are 
concerned, 


The judge asserted, and both com- 
manders agreed, that actual invasion of 
Hawaii by enemy troops is now practi- 
cally impossible. He stated—and I again 
quote: 

If the present laws do not give the fullest 
desirable protection against subversive and 
suspicious Japanese aliens, clearly it is the 
duty of the Army and Navy to ask for a legis- 
lative curb on the procedure instead of in- 
sisting upon holding by force of arms an en- 
tire population under a form of helpless, un- 
appealable subjugation called martial law 
or military government. * The right 
to establish martial law * * * ceases and 
becomes unlawful as soon as the civil govern- 
ment is capable and willing to resume its 
normal functions. * * * Throughout 1943 
the civilian government was suiiciently 
equipped, capable, and willing to perform all 
of the functions for which it was created, 


The issue at stake and the point which 
is so consequential that you, my friends, 
ought to understand what this case is 
all about, was well expressed by the 
courageous judge when he, in rendering 
his opinion, stated that the very purpose 
of this war allegedly is to protect and 
perpetuate the American system of gov- 
ernment by constitutionally established 
laws. He noted that some countries have 
tried dictatorships and commented: 

Many views have been advanced that such 
is the correct and efficient system for suc- 
cessfully conducting a war, but that system 
is now on its way out. It is the antithesis to 
Americanism, and nothing short of riotous 
conditions and dissolution of lawfully con- 
stituted government can justify it in civilian 
affairs of the land. 


The Nation will applaud this Federal 
judge for pointing out to us that this 
country is in danger of losing the war, 
not as a consequence of military defeat, 
mind you, but by surrendering, though 
victorious in combat, to the hateful ideals 
and political methods of our enemies. 
For, indeed, “What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” And that question can 
cover a nation. 

This is not the first time Judge Metz- 
ger has upheld the rights of the people 
against the military government sought- 
to be enforced upon the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. In a previous action, the judge 
fined General Richardson for contempt 
of court, but the general was pardoned 
by President Roosevelt. This time, also 
the military authorities have no inten- 
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tion of accepting the ruling of the court. 
Col. W. R. C. Morrison, the executive 
officer to General Richardson, has stated 
that the War Department would im- 
mediately appeal the decision of the 
court and added: 0 

Pending a decision by the highest court, 
the office of military governor will function 
as usual and violations of general orders will 
continue to be tried in provost courts, 


It will be most interesting to note 
what action the Federal Courts of Ap- 
peal will take in this case. 

It is most unfortunate that during his 
prolonged reign in this country, the 
President apparently has used his pow- 
ers to appoint to our Federal courts and 
particularly to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, men chosen because 
of their subservience to his political 
ideas rather than the most competent 
and most experienced judges of the 
land. Indeed, many of them have indi- 
cated they are not of the same high 
caliber as Judge Metzger. 

We fully grant to our military leaders 
an obligation to protect the shores of this 
country and to take any necessary pre- 
caution to assure the defense of any part 
of our American territory. This, how- 
ever, must be done within the frame- 
work of the Constitution and the laws of 
the land. If these are not adequate to 
meet war conditions, reasonable requests 
for additional legislation will certainly 
not be refused by Congress. But we do 
not grant to any authority in this Nation 
the right to set aside the Constitution, 
the Bill of Rights, or our statutory laws 
under the mere pretext that it is neces- 
sary to do so, Where human rights are 
involved, the power of the people, as 
formulated in the Constitution, insists 
that the rights of a lowly workman are 
as important as the authority and func- 
tions of a commanding general, or any- 
one else. 

In confirmation of this statement and 
to impress upon the minds of all of us 
the vital interest each citizen of these 
United States has in preserving intact 
the Constitution, may I call to your at- 
tention a practice in the Federal courts 
that is as old as the courts themselves. 
I do this only because the average citi- 
zen little realizes how vitally this practice 
may affect him. 

The first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution are called the Bill of Rights. 
They are so named because they throw 
around the individual citizen a mantle of 
protection which guarantees to him that 
he shall enjoy free from interference all 
the rights and the freedom enjoyed by 
any other citizen or group of citizens, 
regardless of who they are nor how pow- 
erful they may be. 

That the freedom of the individual is 
the very foundatiog upon which our 
whole system of government is based, 
and that this freedom is boundless ex- 
cept as to action which invades the rights 
and freedom of other citizens, is indi- 
cated by the lengths to which the judi- 
ciary has always gone in protecting the 
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constitutional rights of each citizen re- 
gardless of his standing in life, or how 
poor or unfortunate he may be. 

The most humble citizen of this coun- 
try, regardless of the fact that he may 
have no financial means, when his con- 
stitutional rights have been invaded, can 
reach even into the august presence of 
the United States Supreme Court itself, 
if necessary, to preserve those rights. 

During the past year there have been 
not less than 150 such cases in our Fed- 
eral and State courts in which the con- 
stitutional rights of our citizens have 
been involved, which were brought direct 
from those courts to the Supreme Court 
without intervening action. 

If the appellant is charged with crime, 
and in most of such cases this charge is 
involved, and in the event the appel- 
lant appears with no attorney or the 
means of employing same, the Court it- 
self, under the Constitution, is compelled 
to ask the appellant if he desires counsel, 
and if so, the Court thereupon appoints 
an attorney to protect the citizen’s every 
right. Thus the most humble citizen 
may be heard in the highest court of the 
land with little or no expense to himself. 

If we remove one little stone from the 
foundation of a structure, we take the 
first step toward the total destruction of 
not only the foundation but of the entire 
structure itself. We cannot destroy even 
a small segment of the Constitution and 
hope to long retain any part of this great 
protection of human rights. It is be- 
cause of this that I have repeatedly called 
attention to the sinister attacks made 
upon constitutional government by those 
in high authority and the danger such 
attacks hold for the liberty and rights 
of our citizens, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mournock). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


FARM OWNERSHIP IN RELATION TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein certain tables and letters 
from departments of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as a preface to the remarks I 
wish to make today, may I say that I 
think very few of us realize the problems 
that confronted the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation in many of the 
sections of this bill. I say that at this 
time because I have conferred not only 
with the chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], but also with 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM], the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bennett}, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kearney], and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH], a former com- 
mander of the American Legion of our 
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I address myself particularly to the 
section on page 58, section 500, subsec- 
tion (c), in which provision is made for 
the veteran to obtain a farm upon his 
release from the armed forces. 

To start with, I wish to say that I do 
not arrogate to myself knowledge as to 
exactly what the interest rate should be, 
but I call attention to the fact that the 
Committee on Agriculture has had a sub- 
committee headed by our colleague the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Cooter) studying one phase of this farm 
loan problem for a year. So Ido not in 
any way question the actions of this 
committee. In the remarks that are to 
follow I hope I have made some contri- 
bution, I have tried to assemble in 
as purely an informative way as I could 
what has happened in the past so that 
it may guide our footsteps in the future. 

I feel that this committee, from the 
conversations I have had with its mem- 
bers, are open to any suggestion in con- 
nection with this legislation that will 
improve this section of the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Does not the gentleman approve of the 
provision that increases the amount of 
the down payment from $1,000 to $1,500? 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. Les. I 


_may say to my distinguished colleague 


from Massachusetts that I do not want 
to inject my personal opinion as to any 
particular phase of the problem but 
desire to make a general aprpoach to 
the problem. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Our 
committee welcomes it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. This will 
all come out in the debate. It is a part 
of the legislation that should be brought 
out by the committee at the proper time. 
I feel that the committee will do this. I 
am not trying to bring out any amend- 
ment of my own. I feel that the com- 
mittee should not be criticized for the 
provisions as they now appear, for the 
reason that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has spent a year on studying only 
a part of this problem. I hope that 
the committee will present an amend- 
ment to this section that will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Speaker, the G. I. bill now being 
considered by this House, has a farm- 
loan feature incorporated in it that re- 
quires the attention of each and every 
Member of Congress. We should ap- 
proach this section and this program 
from the viewpoint of the welfare of the 
veteran and we should also consider this 
legislation in the light of what has been 
and is being done to increase farm own- 
ership by nonveterans. 

To obtain this picture we must spend 
afew minutes on a historical background 
¢ federally sponsored farm-loan agen- 

es. 


The Federal land bank was started 
in 1916. The rates of interest were 
mostly 5 to 6 percent, which seemed fair 
rates at that time. The Federal land 
bank was supposed to stand on its own 
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feet. When the farmers formed borrow- 
ing cooperatives they could and did make 
individual loans. 

Beginning in 1930 large numbers of de- 
linquent farm loans, including the ones 
held by individuals, banks, and insurance 
companies, appeared. This was due to 
many factors, including low farm prices, 
drought, and a national and world-wide 
economic upheaval. The selling price of 
many farms became less than the cost 
of the buildings. 

In 1933 there was an attempt to meet 
the situation by forming the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation which made 
direct Government loans, sometimes as 
first. mortgages and sometimes as second 
mortgages, behind the Federal land- 
bank loans. A 

The approach was by Executive order, 
which is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER REORGANIZING AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT AGENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Whereas sections 401 and 403 of title IV of 
part II of the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1933, as amended by an act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1933, provide: 

“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby declares 
that a serious emergency exists by reason of 
the general economic depression; that it is 
imperative to reduce drastically govern- 
mental expenditures; and that such reduc- 
tion may be accomplished in great measure 
by proceeding immediately under the provi- 
sions of this title. 

“Accordingly, the President shall investi- 
gate the present organization of all execu- 
tive and administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and shall determine what changes 
therein are necessary to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a) To reduce expenditures to the fullest 
extent consistent with the efficient operation 
of the Government; 

“(b) To increase the efficiency of the oper- 
ations of the Government to the fullest ex- 
tent practicable within the revenues; 

„(e) To group, coordinate, and consolidate 
executive and administrative agencies of the 
Government, as nearly as may be, according 
to major purposes; 

d) To reduce the number of such agen- 
cies by consolidating those having similer 
functions under a single head, and by abol- 
ishing such agencies and/or such functions 
thereof as may not be necessary for the effi- 
cient conduct of the Government; 

“(e) To eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort; and 

“(f) To segregate regulatory agencies and 
functions from those of an administrative 
and executive character.” 


The real cause of this crisis was the 
lack of faith in the land and a lack of ap- 
preciation of the fact that, after all, the 
land is pretty much the basis of the value 
of a country. Any great country has al- 
ways been one with a large area of rich, 
productive, and fertile land. 

When the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing and the rapidity of execution is con- 
sidered, it is usually agreed that fairly 
satisfactory results were obtained, even 
though the politics injected into the pie- 
ture could have well been eliminated. 
Many farms were saved temporarily from 
some insurance company or individual, 
later to be foreclosed on by the govern- 
mental agency itself. 

The following table shows the fore- 
closures each year from 1930 to 1943: 
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Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation—Number and unpaid principal 
of mortgage loans, purchase money mortgages, and real-estate sales contracts foreclosed by 


years from 1930 through 1943 


Federal Farm Mortgage 


Federal land banks Corporation Total 
Year ending Dee. 31— 
Unpaid prin- Unpald prin- Unpaid prin- 
Number Spel Number pope as Number RA 

4, €45 | $16, 866, 108, 97 |.. 4,645 | $16, 866, 108. 97 
7,386 27, 108, 645. 95 7, 386 27, 168, 645, 05 
10,039 | 40, 419, 840. 20 10, 039 40, 419, 840, 29 
5, 557 , 589, 659, 28 5, 557 21, 589, 659. 28 
4,014 | 12, 490, 125, 83 4,016 12, 404, 925, 83 
9, 955 30, 592, 349. 66 10, 168 20, 054, 185. 66 
11, 922 X 14, 108 39, 287, 655. 14 
7,774 11,272 20, 238, 623. 40 
5,311 10, 500 27, 471, 784. 81 
7,461 12, 963 37,051, 003, 51 
8, 319 5, 531 16, 335, 906, 65 
2, 760 4, 607 12, 632, 078, 62 
2, 392 4, 466 11, 954, 518, 31 
861 1, 935 4, 844, 495. 57 


Nork. Properties acquired by voluntary deeds from borrowers are included prior to 1933. Foreclosures of purchase- 
money mortgages and contracts are not included prior to 1936, 


It was rather difficult to maintain 
these farms with droughts and low farm 
prices prevailing from 1930 to 1940. On 
January 1, 1944, there were in force: 


Number] Amount of 
of loans loans 
Federal Jand-bank loans 482,779 | $1,357, 937, 417 


Land Bank Commissioner 
406, 190, 206 


1, 704, 127, 623 


During 1943, the number of Federal 
land-bank loans in the United States 
was reduced from 554,163 to 482,779 or 
by 71,384. During 1943—the amount of 
the Federal land-bank loans in force 
was reduced from $1,602,846,044 to $1,- 
857,937,417 or by $244,909,527. 

During 1943 the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner loans were reduced from 382,504 
to 318,282, or by 64,222. During 1943 the 
amount of the Land Bank Commissioner 
loans was reduced from $512,197,416 to 
$406,190,206 or by $106,007,310. This 
makes a total of 125,608 loans paid dur- 
ing the past year. Some of these loans 
were paid up by transferring the obliga- 
tion to insurance companies. There has 
been a large increase in the number of 
farm loans in the United States as a re- 
sult of new loans by insurance compa- 
nies, banks, and individuals during the 
past few years. On January 1, 1940, the 
farms of the United States, including 
buildings, had a value of thirty-five bil- 
lions and this estimated value now is 
somewhere around forty billions, 


THE BANKHEAD-JONES LOANS 


In 1935 the Bankhead-Jones bill was 
passed. This provided for farms at 100 
percent value for 40 years at 3 percent. 
This loan set-up has been heralded as 
an approach to solving farm tenancy al- 
though the facts are that farm owner- 
ship has decreased during all these years. 
I personally believe in any approach to 
increase farm ownership, but I never 
could, nor do I now, see the justice of the 
Bankhead-Jones law. 

As I told Marvin Jones once, about all 
I liked about it was the name of the 
author. The reason I say this is because 


while the Bankhead-Jones agency was 

out finding farms for people who never 

owned one and spending $250 to $300 of 
public funds each to find one for them 
and then giving them a 40-year loan at 

3 percent at the very time other Federal 

agencies were taking farms from people 

because they could not pay 4-percent and 
5-percent loans and when the loans were 
in many cases only $1,200 to $1,500. 
The agriculture appropriation bill now 
in the other body has a provision for 
$15,000,000 for these same Bankhead- 

Jones farm purchases, in the face of the 

apparent need and desire for veteran’s 

farm ownership. 
The Bankhead-Jones loans by States 
since 1935 are as follows: 

TABLE 1—Number of farms and amount of 
money approved jor the purchase of farms 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
AE esd since inception through Dec. 


mua Total 4 
number | amount 
Etate borrowers money 


approved! approved! 


United States total 35,146 | $201, 659, 850 

3, 071 12, 847, 383 

30 203, 242 

2,091 9, 596, 181 

202 1, 957, 521 

164 1, 557, 631 

13 105, 701 
42 257, 

309 1, 257, 312 

3, 546 13, 758, 825 

102 904, 178 

658 6, 596, 338 

442 4, 072, 145 

873 7, 845, 338 

501 4, 796, 322 

865 6, 055, 709 

1, 462 7, 584, 465 

31 166, 677 

150 1, 009, 488 

23 131, 502 

mena 335 2, 566, 037 
580 „ 998, 

2, 709 13, 337, 739 

1, 160 7, 092, 667 

78 753, 649 

451 4, 412, 716 

6 34, 424 

10 60, 574 

57 385, 195 

60 494, 386 

HEERA 279 1, 608, 759 
North Carolina. 2, 495 11, 199, 

North Dakota. 363 2, 393, 315 

617 5, 006, 010 

1, 591 9, 588, 019 

100 775, 381 

439 2, 533, 890 

2 10, 297 

South Carolina. 1,904 8, 617, 208 
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Taste 1.—Number of farms and amount of 
money approved for the purchase of farms 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, by States, since inception through 
Dec, 31, 1943—Continued 


tom Total of 
number | amount 
State borrowers} money 
approved approved 
South Dakotas... cc.-necnnec 351 $2, 603, 88) 
‘Tennessee... 1,520 X, 189, 480 
2, 682 10, 852, 813 
40 274, 321 
35 188, 732 
777 4, 113, 008 
125 1,052, 289 
871 1, 740, 805 
477 3, 197, 620 
3 270, 
192 1,141, 647 
491 2, 463, 849 


1 Obligations. 


You will note that over 10 percent of 
these loans are in one State, Georgia. 

In addition to the Bankhead-Jones 
loans we also have the farm develop- 
ment loans that have been made by the 
Farm Security Administration. These 
have been made without any foundation 
of law, but rather by Executive order, I 
presume. The borrowers by States are 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Number of borrowers and amount 
of funds advanced for farm development 
loans since inception through Dec. 31, 1943 


Total Total 
State number amount 
borrowers} advanced 
United States total 4, 186 $7, 868, 097 
Alabama 7 12, 885 
N 3 4, 600 
149 180, 365 
22 19, 123 
9 31 $9, 976 
0 0 
2 3, 565 
9 9, 861 
21 39, 371 
108 261, 588 
73 123, 859 
67 14, 547 
20 93, 662 
21 58, 325 
32 55, 163 
3 1,157 
11 20, 722 
5 16, 200 
1 2, 500 
268 486, 519 
818 1, 389, 412 
75 125, 965 
214 355, 306 
125 550. 209 
beers 5 9, 588 
Wee 0 0 
il 28, 283 
16 7, 279 
15 39, 236 
aw eee 27 61, 180 
46 $2, 245 
7 18, 273 
t 93, 122 
354 322, 270 
Oregon 172 440, 201 
Pennsylvania. 27 66, 072 
Rhode Island 0 0 
South Carolina. 4 5, 655 
South Dakota... 55 
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A letter received from the Office of the 
Administrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, dated May 8, 1944, reads in 
part as follows: 


This is in response to your letters of March 
31 and April 4, 1944, for information relative 
to farm-ownership loans made by this Ad- 
ministration under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act and from other sources. 
The number and amount of farm-ownership 
loans approved under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act are shown by States on 
table 1. The number of farm-development 
loans, also made under the farm-ownership 
program for necessary improvements to real 
estate, but from funds other than those au- 
thorized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, are shown together with the amounts 
advanced on table 2. Those tables do not 
include those project units which are being 
sold wherever practicable under terms and 
procedure established under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Furthermore, it may be well to point out 
that administrative policy of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration prohibits the purchase 
of any farms in excess of $12,000 valuation. 


There is another appropriation to 
farmers I wish to call to your attention. 
It is in the bill that sets up some au- 
thority of law for the numerous, about 
100, items for which appropriations were 
being made without any authorization of 
law. 

It is as follows: 


Sec. 502. (a) Section 4 of the Rural Hlec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
901-914, is amended by striking out the fol- 
lowing words in the second proviso: “at a 
rate equal to the average rate of interest pay- 
able by the United States of America on its 
obligations, having a maturity of 10 or more 
years after the dates thereof, issued during 
the last preceding fiscal year in which any 
such obligations were issued:” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “at a rate of 
2 percent per annum; interest rates on the 
unmatured and unpaid balance of any loans 
made pursuant to this section prior to the 
effective date of this amendment shall be 
adjusted to 2 percent per annum, and the 
maturity date of any such loans may be re- 
adjusted to occur at a date not beyond 35 
years from the date of such loan.” 

(b) Section 5 of the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 as amended (7 U. S. C. 901-914), 
is amended by striking out the following 
words: “at a rate of interest equal to the 
average rate of interest payable by the United 
States of America on its obligations, having 
a maturity of 10 or more years after the dates 
thereof, issued during the last preceding fiscal 
year in which any such obligations were is- 
sued.”, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: at a rate of interest of 2 percent 
per annum; interest rates on the unmatured 
and unpaid balance of any loans made pur- 
suant to this section prior to the effective 
date of this amendment shall be adjusted to 
2 percent per annum.” 


I am not taking the position that the 
section 502 should not be passed, but I 
call your attention to the fact that this 
section was passed this session of Con- 
gress without a dissenting vote. 

Another situation that can be included 
at this time is in connection with the 
Federal Housing Authority. At this 
point I wish to read the letter of trans- 
coast from this agency and two memo- 
randa: 
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NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Washington, April 24, 1944. 
Hon. Rem F. MURRAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Murray: Confirming 
information given to you by telephone on 
April 20, I am glad to enclose herewith two 
statements covering data which you request- 
ed concerning the development cost and an- 
nual subsidy on our program under the 
United States Housing Act, as amended. 
Sincerely yours, 
J 


For HERBERT EMMERICH, 
Commissioner. 


STATEMENT REGARDING ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
UNDER THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT (IN- 
CLUDING THE WAR HOUSING AMENDMENT 
THERETO, PUBLIC ACT 671, 76TH CONG.) AS OF 
APRIL 20, 1944 
1. The amount of annual contributions: 

a. Paid in fiscal year 1943, $9,882,042, 

b. Budget estimate for fiscal year 1945, 
$10,947,291. (Funds for this p consist 
of $9,500,000 included in the pending inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill plus un- 
obligated balances of the prior year’s appro- 
priations.) 

2. The total maximum annual subsidy of 
the entire program is $28,000,000. (The F. P. 
H. A. now has outstanding commitments for 
annual contributions substantially up to the 
maximum.) 


UNIT COST DATA FOR PROJECTS DEVELOPED UNDER 
THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT (INCLUDING 
THE WAR HOUSING AMENDMENT THERETO, 
PUBLIC ACT 671, 76TH CONGRESS), AS OF FEB- 
RUARY 29, 1944 


1, Total program: 

a. Number of projects, 570. 

b. Number of dwelling units, 167,514. 

2. Average unit costs: 

a. The average total development cost per 
unit was $4,715. 

The total development cost includes all 
costs, including site improvements and com- 
munity facilities, as well as dwelling units 
and, in the case of projects built on slum 
sites, includes also the cost of slum build- 
ings torn down and the cost of their dem- 
olition. 

b. The average cost per unit for all items 
included in the statutory limitation speci- 
fied in the United States Housing Act (that 
is, all costs excluding land, demolition, and 
nondwelling facilities) was $3,390 for proj- 
ects in cities under 500,000 (statutory lim- 
itation $4,000) and $3,605 for projects in 
cities over 500,000 (statutory limitation 
$5,000). 

c. The highest average total development 
cost per unit was 66,8014 The cost for the 
items included in the statutory limitation 
for this project was $3,787. 

d. The lowest average total development 
cost per unit for projects in continental 
United States was $2,692. This project is 
located at Miami, Fla., where it was possible 
to purchase the land, on which the project 
was developed, at a very low cost. The cost 


1 Thirteen rural projects, including 515 
units, with very low costs excluded. 

This project is located at San Francisco, 
Calif., and the high cost per dwelling unit 
was due to the high cost of the land pur- 
chased for the site and the high cost of pur- 
chasing and clearing the slum buildings on 
that site. In fact, these two items, i. e., 
cost of land and cost of purchase and clear- 
ance of slum buildings amounted to approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total development 
cost, 
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for the items included in the statutory lim- 
itation for this project was $2,347. 


I am not at this time commenting on 
the merits of this housing legislation, 
but I do want to call your attention to the 
appropriation and the subsidy involved. 

In addition to the above, legislation 
was enacted last year to provide over- 
time payment to Federal employees 
which was up to $300 per year for the 
low-income groups, and over twice as 
much, or $628.32 to be exact, to the em- 
ployees in the higher salary group. In 
fact, many of the higher salary groups 
of government receiving $10,000 to $15,- 
000 per annum and some with the best- 
paying jobs they ever had in their lives, 
receive more as overtime than the base 
pay of the men in the armed forces. 

Furthermore we have agencies of 
government spending millions of dollars 
for subsidized hay, such as in the polit- 
ical dust bowl of Virginia, and the 
agency does not even know to whom the 
free hay was given nor how much it cost. 
Many of these activities are carried on 
as aids to the war effort when in fact 
some of them are detrimental to the war 
effort. 

With this background now let us con- 
sider the G. I. bill, S. 1767. On page 58 
we find under section 500 the following: 

(c) Loans guaranteed by the Administra- 
tor under this title shall be payable under 
such terms and conditions as may be ap- 
proved by the Administrator: Provided, 
That loans guaranteed by the Administrator 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding 
6 percent per annum and shall be payable 
in full in not more than 20 years. The Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and directed to 
guarantee loans to veterans subject to the 
provisions of this title on approved applica- 
tions made to persons, firms, associations, 
and corporations and to governmental agen- 
cies and corporations, either State or Federal. 


The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation has spent considerable 
time on this section of the bill. I ap- 
peared before the committee but did not 
have all the information from the de- 
partments to present’at that time. 

There are certain questions that must 
arise in every Member's mind. One 
question is this: If any selected group of 
nonveterans can purchase a farm and 
have the Government pay 100 percent of 
the purchase price, and give a 40-year 
loan at 3 percent interest, should we 
enact legislation that gives the veteran 
a less favorable position? 

In fairness it should be stated that 
there is nothing in the Bankhead-Jones 
law to exclude a veteran. Nor is there 
anything to give the veteran preference 
for a loan. In the proposed Cooley bill, 
not yet out of committee, the veteran 
would have preference. 

Another question is this: Do you not 
think it advisable to provide the veteran 


-a set-up whereby his interest rate is fa- 


vorable in comparison to other groups? 

The importance of giving deep consid- 
eration to this legislation is due to the 
fact that farming is a young man’s pro- 
fession. A rather small percentage of 
the rural population attend institutions 
of higher learning. 
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The desired legislation should be 
passed at this time because of the fact 
that proper consideration for veterans 
is apt to receive less support when the 
war is over. 

For example, take the attitude of 
Clarence A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, in 1936, where 
we find the following: 

Source: Lip Service or Civil Service, by 
Clarence Addison Dykstra, Pamphlet No. 6, 
November 1936, published by Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada 
(p. 9, par. 2). 

By Federal ruling and by State legislation 
the veteran picture of today is strikingly 
different. The veteran is much more highly 
favored than in the old days. The United 
States Commission reported in 1920 that 
there were approximately 4,500,000 persons 
entitled to preference for the service. Large 
areas of the public service in many jurisdic- 
tions now are restricted largely to veteran 
groups. In the Federal service alone, accord- 
ing to a Federal examiner's report of 1934, 
25 percent of all appointments go to veterans, 
although they are a very small percentage of 
the population. Such a procedure in ap- 
pointments seems to come dangerously near 
to the creation of a privileged office-holding 
class in America, and moreover a group 
which, according to examination figures, 
made substandard records in the tests. 


Another suggestion is that the Farm 
Credit Administration should be included 
in this legislation so that the veteran 
will be assured a fair appraisal of any 
farm he may wish to secure. 

To sum this up then we have provided 
for loans of 100 percent for 40 years to 
selected groups; we have seen agencies 
drive 90,000 farm families from their 
homes as well as their farms because 
farm prices were low from 1930 to 1940 
and because they could not pay a $3,000 
to $4,000 loan. We have seen a home- 
providing program for our city cousins 
with 167-housing units where some units 
cost over $6,800 each and the average 
nearly $5,000 each. We have seen over- 
time provided for higher bracket Federal 
employees in excess of the base pay of the 
men in the armed forces although these 
men received from $10,000 to $15,000 per 
year. We have seen and now are seeing 
millions of dollars provided to groups not 
asking for it, and to groups that do not 
need it, 

Then we find in S. 1767, “That loans 
guaranteed by the Administration shall 
bear interest at a rate not exceeding 6 
percent per annum, and shall be payable 
in full in not more than 20 years.” 

I have conferred with the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Hon. JOHN RANKIN, 
chairman of the Veterans Committee, 
the gentleman from Iowa, Hon. PAUL 
CUNNINGHAM, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Hon. Marion BENNETT, the gentle- 
man from New York, Hon. BERNARD 
KEARNEY, and other members of this 
committee and I am sure that they wish 
to have this section of the bill amended 
in such a manner so that the veteran 
will be provided with the legislative pro- 
tection he so richly deserves. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Jarman, until 
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May 20, 1944, on account of official busi- 
ness, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENT- 


ED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 1565. An act relating to the appoint- 
ment of postmasters; 

H.R,3261. An act to amend the act of 
April 29, 1943, to authorize the return to 
private ownership of Great Lakes vessels and 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or less, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 271. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1944 for emergency maternity and infant 
care for wives of enlisted men in the armed 
forces. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, May 12, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon, 


„ COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Subcommittee No. 4 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will conduct hearings 
on S. 1272, to amend section 313 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended, for the purpose of making the 
provisions of such section prohibiting 
political contributions apply equally to 
labor organizations and management or- 
ganizations, at 10:30 a. m. on Friday, 
May 12, 1944, in room 346, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
COMMITTEE ON THE Posr OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Tuesday, May 16, 1944, at 10:00 a. m., 
to consider H. R. 4780, a bill to fix the 
fees for domestic insured and collect- 
on-delivery mail, and special delivery 
service. Hearings will be held. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 

AND FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 18, 1944, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 2809, to amend section 
511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended. (Ship- construction re- 
serve fund.) 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
tine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, May 25, 1944, at 10 
a. m., on H. R. 4486, to provide for the 
sale of certain Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, and for other purposes. 

Persons desiring copies of the printed 
hearings when available will please 
notify the Clerk by letter. 

Witnesses are requested to notify the 
Clerk by letter at least a day in advance 
of the hearings of their desire to testify 
in order that a list of witnesses may be 
prepared. Written statements for the 
record from persons _other than wit- 
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nesses should be submitted a day in ad- 
vance. Amendments to be proposed 
during the hearing should be submitted 
to the reporter in duplicate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1529. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed provision in the form of an amend- 
ment to the budget for the Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, for the 
fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 584); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

1530. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting an 
estimate of appropriation for the Federal 
Works Agency for the fiscal year 1945, 
amounting to $9,000,000 (H. Doc. No, 585); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1531. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a-copy of the estimate of the number of 
employees required for the proper and ef- 
ficient exercise of the functions of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries for the quarter ending June 30,. 
1944; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1532. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the sixth report of the At- 
torney General covering the period from 
January 8, 1944, through May 6, 1944; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CLARK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 531. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4421, a bill authorizing appro- 
priations for the United States Navy for 
additional ordnance manufacturing and pro- 
duction facilities, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1436). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 526. Resolution for 
the consideration of H. R. 4710, a bill au- 
thorizing the acquisition and conversion or 
construction of certain landing craft and 
district craft for the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1437). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 543. Resolution for the consideration 
of H. R. 4184, to amend section 321, title III, 
part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with re- 
spect to the movement of Government traffic; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1438). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1645. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Gillam; with amendment (Rept. No. 1441). 
2 to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


hes 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By M. FULMER: 

H. R. 4792. A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, to amend the Emergency 
Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, to amend the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By M WHITTINGTON: 

H. R. 4793. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood- contro. work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 4794. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with reference to the 
transactions in regard to watches contain- 
ing works of foreign manufacture; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 4795. A bill to authorize the under- 
taking of the initial stage of the comprehen- 
sive plan for the conservation, control, and 
use of the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution to provide 
for the carry-back of net operating losses 
resulting from reimbursement of vendees for 
unconstitutional processing taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to provide 
assistance to farmers whose property was 
destroyed or damaged, in whole or in part, 
by floods in 1944 in order to enable them to 
continue farming operations to produce food 
for the war effort; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


PRIVAT® BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: A 

H. R. 4796. A bill granting a pension to 
Nina G. Givens; to the Committee òn Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 4797. A bill to require conveyance of 
certain lands in the San Joaquin del Rio de 
Chama grant (in the State of New Mexico), 
and reserving minerals and other interests 
therein; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

5 By Mr. WINTER: 

H. R. 4798. A bill granting a pension to 
Henry A. Barker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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5651. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Lillie 
Nyhus and 34 other -citizens of Roshalt, 
S. Dak., urging enactment of House bill 2082, 
a measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve. 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5652. Also, petition of Mary D. Strickles and 
69 other citizens of Cumberland, Md., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibitng the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5653. Also, petition of Rev. J. H. Hour and 
82 other citizens of Willits, Calif., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5654. Also, petition of V. H. Ward and 58 
other citizens of Eckley, Colo., urging enact- 
ment of House bill 2082, a measure to reduce 
absenteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
winning of the war by prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States for the duration 
of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5655. Also, petition of Mrs. William F. 
Smith and 66 other citizens of Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5656. Also, petition of Benjamin H. Shultz 
and 60 other citizens of Detroit, Mich., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the du- 
ration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5657. Also, petition of Annie E. Lance and 
61 other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5658. Also, petition of Rev. T. G. Weaver 
and 38 other citizens of Mexico, Ind., urging 
enactment of House bill 2082, a measure to 


reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, ald 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5659. Also, petition of Lillian Graham and 
57 other citizens of Ionia, Mich., urging en- 
actment of House bill 2082, a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5660, Also, petition of M. H. McCullough 
and 42 other citizens of Hampstead, Md., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials nece; 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5661. Also, petition of Mrs. William Berrell 
and 51 other citizens of Enid, Okla,, urging 
enactment of House bil. 2082, a measure to 
reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the wer by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5662. Also, petition of Mrs. B. A. Fearring- 
ton and 45 other citizens of Greensboro, N. C., 
urging enactment of House bill 2082, a meas- 
ure to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
Tower, and speed production of materials nec- 
essary for the winning of the war by prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of alcoholic liquors in the United States for 
the duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5663. Also, petition of Mrs. Warren D. John- 
son and 38 other citizens of Nottingham, Pa., 
and Elkton, Md., urging enactment of House 
bill 2082, a measure to redute absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5664. Also, petition of Alexander W. Durfee 
and 50 other citizens of Baltimore, Md., urg- 
ing enactment of House bill 2082, a measure 
to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials n 
for the winning of the war by prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
alcoholic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5665. By Mr. GOODWIN: Statement adopt- 
ed by the Laymen’s League Chapter of the 
Unitarian Church, Somerville, Mass., protest- 
ing against the action of the Government in 
the Montgomery Ward case; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 
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